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SENATE 
Turspay, April 15, 1924 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 10, 1924) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
Mr. WARREN presented petitions, numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens of Casper and Natrona County, in the State of 
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Wyoming, praying for the passage of restrictive immigration | 


legislation, with percentage quotas based on the 1890 census, 
which were referred to the Committee in Immigration. 
Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by the Robert 


Rh. Benner Post, No. 251, the American Legion, of Lewis, Kans., 
favoring the adoption by Congress of the origina! fourfold 
American Legion adjusted compensation plan, which was re 


ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions adopted by the Exchange 
Club, of Canton, Ohio, favoring adequate appropriations for the 
Army and Navy, so as to carry out the intent of the national 
defense act of 1920, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

He also presented petitions, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Cleveland, West Salem and vicinity, Lakewood, and 
Olmsted Falls, all in the State of Ohio, praying for the pas- 
sage of restrictive immigration legislation, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion of sundry citizens of New Britain, Conn., praying for the 
nassage of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 180) for the relief of 
the distressed and starving women and children of Germany, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry members of Sidney 
Beach Camp, No. 10, United Spanish War Veterans, Depart- 
ment of Connecticut, of Branford, Conn., praying for the enact- 
ment of the so-called Bursum bill, providing increased pensions to 
Spanish War veterans and their widows, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions of the Connecticut Daneghters 
of the American Revolution, of Bridgeport, Conn., favoring ade- 
quate appropriations for the proper maintenance of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Forces, so as to foster the national de- 
fense, which were referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

He also presented resolutions of Mattabessett Council No. 12, 
Order of United American Mechanics, of Middletown, and of 
Danbury Aerie, No. 627, Fraternal Order of Eagles, of Danbury, 
both in the State of Connecticut, favoring the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased compensation to postal employees, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by a caucus of sundry 
Republicans at Andover, Conn., favoring the adoption of the 
so-called Mellon tax plan, ete., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of the Norwalk (Conn.) 
tranch, American Association of University Women, praying 
for the participation of the United States in the World Court, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a paper in the nature of a petition of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of Greenwich, Conn., praying for the 
adoption of the so-called Mellon tax plan, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions of the Independent Rambam 
and Vilner Lodges, both of New Haven, Conn., protesting 
against the passage of the so-called Johnson restrictive immi- 
gration bill, which were referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 
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He also presented resolutions of Local Union No. 952, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Bristol; 
the Patriotic Order, Sons of America, of Meriden: the Meriden 


Central Labor Union, of Meriden. and the Connecticut Branch, 
Daughters of American Revolution, of Bridgeport, in the 
State of Connecticut, favoring the enactment of restrictive 
immigration law, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented the petition of the Hamden League of 
Women Voters, of Hamden, Conn., praying an amendment to 
the Constitution regulating child labor, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Ele also presented papers in the nature of petitions of the 


Hartford Typographical Union, of Hartford; the Central Labor 
Union, of Waterbury, sundry members of the Meriden Spoerts- 
inen Association, of Meriden, and the Meriden Central Labor 
Union, of Meriden, all in the State of Connecticut, praying an 


amendment to the so-called Volstead Act legalizing increases 
in the alcoholic content of beers and light wines, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the memorial of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, of Central Village, Conn., remonstrating 


against the passage of 
and sale of beer, which 
Judiciary. 


legislation permitting the manufacture 
was referred to the Committee on the 


Mr. PHIPPS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Genoa, 
Colo., praying for the passage of legislation to create a Federal 
department of education, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Lie also presented petitions and communications in the nature 
of petitions, numerously signed, of sundry citizens of Trinidad, 
Boulder, Fowler, Aguilar, Lamar, Manzanola, and of Huerfano 
and Fremont Counties; of sundry officers and members ot 
Lions Club, of Lafayette, of Silver Star Council No. 1, 
and Daughters of Liberty, of Denver, and of members of 
Allen Blackburn Post No. 106, the American Legion, of 
all in the State of Colorado, praying for the passage strin 
gently restrictive immigration legislation, which were referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 
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He also presented resolutions of Silver Mountain Lodge 
No. 299, S. N. P. J., of Walsenburg; of Greengarde: Lodge, 
S. N. P. J., of Palisade County: of the National Croatian 


Society, No. 284; the Croatian League of Illinois, No. 84; the 
South Slavonic Catholic Union; the Slovenian National Benevo- 


lent Society, No. 101; the Serb Federation Sloga Serbadia, No. 
33: and of Pueblo Lodge, No. 524, IL. O. B. B., of Pueblo, in 


the State of Colorado, protesting against the passage of selec- 
tive immigration legislation, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration 

He also presented a memorial of sundry 
Order B’rith Abraham, of Denver, Colo., remonstrating against 
the passage of legislation further restricting immigration, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Canon 


members of the 


| City, Colo., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 


Lodge immigration bill, with quotas on the 1910 census, but 
urging that the quotas be based upon the census of 1890, etc., 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


REPORTS OF 


Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted compen- 
sation for veterans of the World War, and for other purposes, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
403) thereon. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was recommitted the bill (S. 56) for the allowance of certain 
claims for the indemnity for spoliations by the French prior 
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us reported by the Court of Claims, reported 
it With amendments and submitted a report (No. 404) thereon. 

i McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 1182) te provide for 
th protection of forest lunds, for the reforestation of denuded 
are , lor the extension of national forests, : i for other pur- 
jp . In order to promote th COLTIDUOUS Pi on of tir iber 
on nds chiefly suitable therefor, reported without amend- | 
ment and submitted a report (No, 405) thereon, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 1) pro- 
ym fan umendment to the Constitution of United States | 
wiving Congress power to limit or prohibit child labor, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 406) 
Lin on. 

BURSUM, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 246) for the relief of Margaret 
1. Varnum, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 407) thereon. 

ENROLLED BITL.LS PRESENTED 

BALL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that in vesterday they presented to the President of the United 
SI s enrolled bills of the following titles: 

i724. An act to amend section 4414 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, as amended by the act approved 
July 2, 1918, to abolish the inspection districts of Apalachicola, 
Ih and Burlington, Vt., Steamboat Inspection Service; and 

8.2507. An act to authorize the construction of a_ bridge 
across the Fox River in St. Charles Township, Kane County, IL 

RILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were Introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 


consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
bv Mr. ERNST: 
A bill (S. 3098) to amend the patent and trade-mark laws, 


and for other purposes; and 
A bill (8S. 3099) prevent fraud, deception, or improper 
practice in connection with business before the United States 


to 


Patent Office, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
TPatents. 

by Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 3100) to prohibit parking of motor vehicles in 
front of the entrance from the street to any building or in- 


closure in the District of Columbia except with the consent of 
the occupant of the building; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 


\ bill (S. 8101) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. | 


Kepler; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. BALL: 
A bill (S. 3102) to provide for the elimination of grade cross- 


ings of steam railroads in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 


A bill (S. 8108) to fix the salaries of officers and empleyees 
of the Court of Appeals of the District ef Columbia, the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, the United States 
Court of Claims, and the United States Court of Oustoms 
Appeals; to the Committee en the Judiciary. 


RESTRICTION OF TIMMIGRATION 


Mr. SPENCER and Mr. SIMMONS each submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed to the bill (S. 2576) to limit the 
immigration of aliens into the United States, and for other pur- 


poses, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

MRS. PAULINE M. 

Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to pay $3;5 

to Mrs. Pauline M. Robinson, widow of Fred R. Robinson. late 
consul to Saltillo, Mex., being one year’s salary of her deceased 
husband, who died while returning to the United States from 
his post of duty from illness incurred in the Consular Service, 
intended to be proposed by him to House bill 8350, the State 
Justice Departments appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to 
be printed. 


ROBINSON 


ana 
nies 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
bad approved and signed acts of the following titles: 

Qn April 12, 1924: 

S. 47. An act to permit the correction of the general account 
of Charles B. Strecker, former Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States; 

S. 796. An act for the relief of William H. Lee; and 
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S. 1021. An act for the relief of the Alaska Commercial Co. 

On April 14, 1924: 

S. 1339. An act to authorize the widening of Georgia 
Avenue between Fairmont Street and Gresham Place, NW.; 

S. 1708. An act for the relief of J. G. Seupelt; and 

S. 2090. An act to provide for the advancement on the 
retired list of the Regular Army of Second Lieut. Ambrose I. 
Moriarty. 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of 
aliens into the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Adams Ernst Keyes Robinson 

Ball Fernald Ladd Sheppard 

Bayard Ferris Lodge Shields 

torah Fess McKellar Shipstead 
Brandegee Fletcher McKinley Shortridge 
Broussard Frazier McLean Simmons 

Bruce George McNary Smith 

Bursum Gerry Mayfield Smoot 
| Cameron Glass Neely Stanley 

Capper Gooding Norbeck Stephens 
}; Caraway Harreld Norris Sterling 

Colt Harris Oddie Trammell 
Cummins Harrison Pepper Underwood 
Curtis Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Howell Pittman Warren 

Dial Johnson, Calif. Ralston Weller 

Edge Johnson, Minn, Reed, Mo, Willis 

Edwards Kendrick Reed, Pa. 

- Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lewxroor] is absent on account of illness. IL 


ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Indiana [| Mr. 
WATSON] is absent owing to illness in his family. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. Brookuarr], the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jonzs], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], and the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WHeErEtre] are attending a hearing 


| before a special investigating committee of the Senate. 


Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce the necessary absence of 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuURST] on account of illness 
in his family. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-one Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the immigra- 
tion policy which was overwhelmingly adopted without party or 
sectional discussion by the Congress in May, 1921, and con- 
tinued by reenactment since then, is in certain respects a de- 
parture from the time-honored American policy which has made 
this country a refuge for the oppressed of every nation and has 
opened to our own ancestors larger avenues of opportunity. 
Unless unusual conditions had prevailed we ought not to and 
we would not have entertained for a moment the theught of 
departure from the American policy that has worked so well 
in the past. 

Congress framed the present law restricting immigration as 
an emergency measure because it believed that conditions ex- 
isted in this country and in the world following the recent war 
that necessitated the temporary restriction of immigration 
to prevent a great influx of persons seeking to escape from 
the economic disorder in Europe. The law was considered by 
practically all as a primary step in our after-war reconstruc- 
tion program. 

The facts whieh led the Congress to favor temporary restric- 
tion of immigration at that time were as follows: 

(1) The country was unusually, if not umprecedentedly, un- 
prepared to care for a large number of newcomers. With a 
rapidly falling market, production was disorganized, factories 
were closing, unemployment—said at that time to affect four or 
five millions—had been increasing rather than decreasing, and 
with eredit so enormously inflated no one could feresee how 
much further contraction would be necessary during the return 
to normal conditions. 

(2) The stream of immigration at that time—1921—already 
large, bade fair to rise to wnprecedented proportions, prac- 
tically limited only by the capacity of ocean transportation, 
which was rapidly imcreasing. Reports of consular agents, 


steamship agencies, and others indicated that at least 10,000,000 
persons in war-wrecked Europe would take the first opportunity 
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to escape to our shores. While we were willing to receive as 
many as possible of them, yet under the then economic con- 
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ditions we could not have permitted an avalanche of immigra- | 


tion to further add to owr problems. 

(3) The prospective immigrants were almost exclusively 
unskilled laberers, who, if admitted, would not have spread 
over the country and relieved the shortage ef farm laborers, 


but weuld have crowded into city areas the overcrowding ef 
which was already intensified by the suspension of building due 
to the war and the high cost of materials and skilled iabeor, 


j their unassimilated nationals in these congested centers 
und increasing the already enormous difficulties of Americani- 
zation, 
the living wage, and American standards of living. 


(4) A flood of immigration coming ceincidently with a 
nation-wide depression in industry would have intensified the 
industrial depression due te the inevitable precess of defiation, 
yud it seemed certain that these newcomers weuld not have 
benefited as they expected to do by immigration, but weuld 


have only swelled the bread lines and the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. They would have hurt our own workers incalculably 
witheut helping themselves at all. Under such cir 
humanity to the suffering pepulations of Durope as well as a 
proper concern for the welfare of our own workers demanded a 
temporary suspension of immigration to give us time 
l-considered readjustineut of our industrial situation aud 
the wise wnd humane regulxtion of immigration on permanent 


LLhies, 


Umistabneces 


¢ — 
ior a 


we 


Three years have passed under the numerical-restriction 
provisions of the present immigration law, and we must now 
determine our future policy, etherwise on July 1 next all nu- 
mericul restrictions will be removed. 

Mr. President, 1 appreciate there is a strong sentiment 
throughout the country for a continuation of a policy of 
uumerical restriction in immigration. The exteat to which we 
should go in limiting immigration upon an equitable and indis 
criminatory basis is the puzzling prablem of Congress. 

‘The basis of the present law is that 3 per cent of the number 


of fereign born residing im the United States, according to the 
census of 1910, shall be admitted annually. Under this law 


357,808 newcomers may be admitted annually. Under the terms 
of the pending bill, as reportéd by a majority of the committee. 
it is preposed to go one step further and limit the number to be 
admitted each year to 2 per cent. This would reduce the num- 
ber of immigrants to ‘be admitted te 238,534, er about 120.000 
less than the number provided for in the present law. 


i menace alike to the public health, the publie morals, | 
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great American principle would be violated by the change 





pro- 

| posed. 

Two per cent of the alien inhabitants in 1890 would total 
| about 160,000, whereas the same percentage in 1910 would 
number about 238,000. This represents a material reduction 
in the number of aliens to be admitted and indicates a tend 
ency to further restrict the number of admissible immigrant 
Lhe most impertant aspect of this question, however, is that 
such a change would inject into the law a very apparent dik 
crimination against immigrants of certain nationalities. The 
census of 1890 shows that a large majority of « alien in- 
habitants were then natives of northern and western Kuro) 
while the census of 1910 shows more nearly equal propo! ns 
from southern and eastern Europe. In 1890 about 87 per cent 
of our alien population were people from northern and wes i 
Europe, as compared with 56 per cent in 1910. Who can say 
that it would be fair to abandon a basis of calctiation that 
is very close to an equal division between the races of northern 
and western Europe and the races of southern und ea: 1 
Europe and adopt a basis that will give the peoples of northern 
and western Europe S87 per cent of our immigration du y 

the coming yeurs? 

Since we have said to the people of all nations, “ We are geinzg 
to admit enly a certain percentage of your future emigrants.” 
can we go further and add that to certain nationalities we 
shall extend preference? Phat is what the suggestion of 
the 1890 census basis means. It simply amounts to reducing 


In my opinion, conditions in this country do net require a | 


further departure at this time from the immigration queta 
declared in 1921 in the midst of a most serious economic 


depression. We went the limit at that time by reversing eur 
time-honered policy. 


Yet to-day, with an entire change fer the better of economic | 


with the possible exception of Germany, it is proposed to set up 
a further barrier and to more emphatically anneunce to the 
world that immigration to this country is not welcomed. 

What conditiens, economic, political, or social, have taken 
pluce since 1921 to warrant this further change of policy? J 
challenge these who take this position to present any preof (1) 
that there has been such a change in the econemic conditions in 
this country us te necessitate further restrictions upon immigra- 
tion, or (2) that the conduct of ovr immigrant population 
in the past has been such as to justify what amounts te a 
pronouncement to the world that America is to extend less and 
less welcome to foreigners seeking here the enjoyment of the 
blessings of liberty and equal opportunity. The imtent ef the 
bill reported by a majerity of the committee is to impose even 


| More than that we require— 


conditions ‘not enly in our own land but throughout the world, | 12capacitated. 


and practically eliminating all 
eastern Europe. 

Whatever for the change In date, 
it must be insisted that the true rewson ts racial discrimination. 
An being made te slip by this proposal, which is 
aimed Clearly and mercilessly at the Slav, the Latin, and the 
Jew, under the harmiess guise of a change in the date of the 
census. 

Mr. President, if I convineed that the admission 
innnigrants to this country, however ft might ease conditions 
abroad, could in the slightest degree imperil not merely the 
safety of our institutions, but the prospect of employment for 
our own laborers or of prosperity of the American peaple, 
[ would advocate not lessening immigration but preventing it. 
But because I believe the immigrants who cultivate the soll, 
such those who have of recent years taken possession 
of the abandoned farms of New Pngland, contribute to the 
welfare of the country as much as they derive from it, I am 
opposed to too rigidly restricting a source of benefit so impor- 
tant and valnable. 

To everything that has been said concerning the admission 
of insane, disexsed, depraved persons—persons against whom 
any objection can be made on the score of their capacity for 
citizenship—I most emphaticatly subscribe and support. We 
have set up stringent requirements to keep out the weak and 
We very properly require that the immigrant 
must possess an established good character, be of sound body, 
and that his political opinions must not be in conflict with those 
principles which underlie the stability of our Government. 
what is not imposed on an Ameri- 
can citizen—the immigrant be able to read a language. What 


‘migration from southern and 


may be the surface reason 
is 


attempt 


were of 


ais 


| more desirable addition to our citizenship can be demanded 


closer restrictions on the admission of aliens that prevailed | 


under the present law, which will expire June 30 next. 
To make the present quota system mere drastic might seri- 
ously embarrass us in the future. At the same time it seems 


but fair and just to the foreign bern, citizens and noncitizens | 


alike, whe have taken up their residence here, that the door 
should not be entirely closed behind them, thereby shutting out 
their immediate families and near relatives who are now in 
Furope. 


PROPOSED CHANGE FROM THE CBNSUS OF 1910 TO THE 


AS A BASIS FOR THE QUOTA 
Mr. President, the proposal to make the census of 1890, in- 
stead of that of 1910, the basis for the quota hereafter to be ad- 
mitted, as advocated by many, is objectionable on many 
grounds. 
A few facts regarding the population census of 1890, as com- 
pared with the census of 1910, give practical assurance that a 


CENSUS OF 1890 


| 
| 
| 
| 


than a man or woman meet all these requirements? If we do 
not rigidly and effectively enforce these requirements, it ts 
our own not the immigrants’ fault. 


Mr. President, what is the real driving force behind the 
movement of basing the quota on the census of 1890? The 


peoples of the werld will attribute it to our belief that the 
“Nordic” is a superior race. The world will assume that our 
Government considers the Italians, Greeks, Jews, Poles, and the 
Slavs inferior te the Nordics, congenitally as well as culturally. 


It is a dangerous assumption. Millions of people here in 
America will resent this slur upon their racial character. The 


vilification of whole races does not produce a very pleasant 
mental state in that part of our population who happen to be 


| foreign born. Do we net realize that we are making for 
ourselves a greater national problem than ever before? Does 


the agitation provoked by the proposed law conduce to the early 
assimilation of the immigrant which you claim is your de- 
sideratum? 

Mr. President, shall we refuse to consider the possibility 
that a discriminatory law may rebound to our embarrassment 
in the conduct ef our foreign trade? Will not the countries 
of southern and eastern Europe feel the sting of this law? 
Will they overlook the stamp of disapproval which we have 
placed upon their nationals who have settled among wus? 
Will they extend the same friendly welcome to our merchants 
when they go abroad seeking a market for American-made 
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products? If these countries should choose to societies Men and women, Mr. President, do not come 3,000 or 5,000 


by discriminating against American-made products, as is en- 
tirely within their rights, the effect of this law would be dis- 
astrous to our American industries. 

I ask permission to have inserted in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks a table showing the exports of specified com- 
modities, and especially those manufactured in my section of 
the country, to specified countries of southern and of eastern 
Europe during the calendar year 1923. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The table referred to is as follows: 











, trance of a savings bank in our industrial centers. 
| itors most numerous in the lines are our immigrants. 


miles, suffering the utmost hardships of a trans-Atlantic voy- 
age, parting oftentimes with the last penny in order to obtain 
passage, by a desire that is not worthy and commendable, 
Can there be a higher proof of devotion to the benefits and 
blessings of our country than that men and women to come 
under its blessings will take all the discomforts and risks of 
journeying to a country of whose language they are ignorant, 
to whose customs they are strangers, leaving their home and 
their fireside, often their most loved ones, and the associations 
of all the generations that preceded them? 

Leave your places of comfort and visit the places where 
the immigrants are found in American life before you con- 
demn them. Whose faces are those going up and down in 
the shafts that bring to the surface of the earth our mineral 
deposits? They are those of our immigrants. Stand at the 
mill gates and the exits of the sweatshops, where those com- 
modities are manufactured that require the most exacting labor. 
Qur immigrants are the “factory hands.” Watch at the en- 
The depos- 
Whose 


| children are those running in and out among the vehicles of 
| the city streets, with no playground but the crowded and lit- 


Exports of specified commodities to specified countries of Burope 
during calendar year 1923 
| | | Tron 
| Paper | and 
Imports Boots - i steel 
Countries one and | Textiles | manu-| Tools | manu- 
so v8 shoes f | factures, 
Btates tures of except 
tools 
= - sate a - ' . . = | nile a 
Bulgaria.............-.- | $613,425 |........| $67,555} $109! $1,363 | $27, 147 
Czechoslovakia.........| 1,080,090 |........| 45,961 | 1,184] 1,469] 7,044 
Ee 1, 416, 961 | $1,350 723, 804 i4; 9,140) 3, 992 | 
Fin] ND vindinnidamanpndeiee 11, 213, 852 | 313 1, 582, 064 4, 137 | &3, 915 | 203, 417 
eS a | 11,899, 763 1364,097 | 1,455,762] 4,973 | 2,465] 165, 488 | 
SET so tsnncubkunes | 127, 701 |_. . 771 |... | 40 145 
Ril aE, 167, 531, 956 | 64,515 | 83,331,217 | 30, 262 |133,930 | 559, 267 
OS RIOTS 5, 285, 134 1, 002, 629 |......-. 17,172] 11,997 
Lithuania aT at 105, 113 100 4, 200 612 | 652 599 
Malta, Gozo, and Cy- | | 
prus Islands._........ 1, 066, 798 |. . 10,3 838 | w 6, 317 
Poland and Danzig..... 12, 110, 515 971 3, O51, 577 | 3,203 35, 418 
Rumania... x niet 1, 177, 758 | 710 | 174, 020 198 | 19, 143 201, 526 
Russia in Europe......- 3, 547,055 | 34, 638 1, 083, 492 120 | 10, 499 199, 629 
Spain oe ‘isan 61, 869, 855 | 255 | 26,929,476 | 42, 131 |202, 629 |}, 013, 595 
Turkey in Europe..... 2, 947, O86 18| 607,739 | 5,235 8,960 | 112,778 | 
Ukraine........--......] 2% 768,387 |........ | 16, 844 162 434| 141,631 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, the history 
of this country records that from the beginning the dominant 
groups in control of its affairs have regarded each group of 
newer strangers as more or less the “enemy” to be feared 
and, if possible, controlled. Even as early as the year 1700, 
and preceding years, when the Dutch came and settled in 
great numbers in what 
and Seoteh colonists thought them an inferior and an unwhole- 
some contribution to the population of the colonies. But 
within a few years these people intermarried and the storm 
against the previously unwelcome Dutch subsided. 

Then presently came the Irish immigrants, who settled up 
and down the coast, and the protests of the Dutch were added 
to those of the English and Scotch against these “ intruders.” 

The Germans and the Scandinavians, sensing their unwel- 


1495, 255 |2, 692, 042 | 


is now New York City the English | 


~omeness by the races that had preceded them and settled | 
aes : ar eos , minute believe that the immigrants choose to reside in these 


along the eastern seaboard, became pioneers in 
beyond the Alleghenies. 

Thus, all down the years, history records this haughty spirit 
asserting itself again and again whenever a new race of 
people dared to seek peace and protection in America, but 
happily this attempted caste control based on the accident of 
birth, wealth, or privilege has never made any great progress, 
for such unholy and inhuman prejudices can never prevail in 
this democracy. 

Senators complain that the recent aliens are not being assiml- 
lated. That they are not learning our language, are not improy- 
ing their social conditions, is part of your indictment. Who are 
responsible? Who are blamable—they or we? It is true that 
the progress of assimilation of these newer elements has been 
slow. It is due largely to the fact that our immigrants have 
generally clustered about a limited number of industries in the 
industrial centers, forming themselves into colonies not easily 
penetrated by American influence? This is not the immigrants’ 
fault. 

Immigrants do not come here with the Intention of clinging 
to their alien ways. They go where we put them, or, rather, 
where our captains of industry put them. If they have not 
always come here to escape oppression and poverty at home, 
they have surely come to obtain for themselves and their chil- 
dren the equal opportunity denied them in their native lands 
to enjoy a fair share of the blessings of life and liberty. They 
come here to labor; and industry is a certain guaranty to 
success and a basic mark of good citizenship. 


the country 


| made them the slaves of our industrial system. 


| tered roadway in the midst of the cities’ marts? They are our 


immigrants. Whose weary and careworn faces—mothers’ faces— 
are leaning out over the fire escapes in the tenement rows try- 
ing to catch a breath of fresh air? They are our immigrants. 
Look in at the winter sessions of our evening schools. Who are 
the men and women, simply clad, with drawn countenances and 
calloused hands, seeking a knowledge of our language and the 
history of our country? They, too, are our immigrants. 

The records, Mr. President, show that immigrants must seek 
employment where they can find -it, and as they are without 
funds to travel any great distance, they are obliged to enter 
the mines and mills near the places of their arrival. We have 
Our greed and 
not their self-seeking has directed them and sent them and 
their families into the factories, sweatshops, down into the 
depths of the earth and on the docks of our waterways, wher- 
ever there is lowly and fatiguing work. 

In 1918, 58 per cent of the steel and iron workers were for- 
eign born, 61 per cent of our packers’ labor, 62 per cent of the 
bituminous miners and wool weavers, 69 per cent of the cotton- 
mill operators, 72 per cent of clothing shopmen, and 65 per cent 
of the sugar refiners’ help came from abroad. 

Mr. President, we have, I fear, often been the means of caus- 
ing them to substitute the material for the spiritual. It is toil, 
toil, ceaseless toil, which we have offered them. ‘The industrial 
master is their first and often their only teacher of American- 
ism. They soon learn his interest is not entirely altruistic. 

Look about and observe more closely the conditions prevail- 
ing in the immigrant settlements, especially in the crowded 
districts of our large cities. What are the conditions in 
these areas? Overcrowded dark tenements, lack of sanita- 
tion, sunless and airless narrow streets. Does anyone for a 


unattractive surroundings? They have no choice. It is true 
that they find there a kindred acquaintance willing to sympa- 
thize with them and if possible assist them, but they are there 
because they are forced into these districts. Why marvel that 
many of them begin to hoard their savings that they may soon 
return to the sunshine and fields of their native land? 

Another illustration of what we are fajling to do for our 
immigrant population may be had from the report of the New 
York State Commission on Housing: 


Rents have risen continuously and congestion has increased. Fami- 
lies ure now forced into poorer and smaller quarters. They are obliged 
to double up. Two families live in rooms which under normal con(i- 
tions would be occupied by one family. They are increasingly forced 
to take in lodgers. The dilapidated old houses which were considered 
uninhabitable a few years ago are now fully occupied and overcrowded. 
The conditions of upkeep and repair have grown steadily worse. What 
such conditions mean to health, morals, and happiness no intelligent 
person needs to be told. 


Such are the homes into which we send our immigrants in 
many of the large cities. 

Another extract from testimony given before a Senate com- 
mittee by a clergyman of an immigrant community in Penn- 
sylvania bears further proof of our disregard and neglect. 


Q. Are you doing anything in the church, carrying on any work to 
Americanize these men?—A. Yes; I certainly am. I insist upon them 


taking out their citizens’ papers first of all, to pay their dues regularly, 
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and get the papers and get instructed in American ways and other 
things that they should do. We have an Americanization course in 
project taking place, and they have been instructed to go and attend 
those night schools; but they are not a very great success, for the 
simple reason that the men are overworked—working from 10 to 13 
hours a day—and they do not feel like going to the schools and de- 
priving their families of their own company and society even after 


those long hours. Sundays they have none, for most of them go off 
to work. 

Q. Have you noticed, in coming into contact with these men, any 
hostility upon their part toward the institutions of this country ?}— 
A. Absolutely none. They have been branded as anarchists and Bol- 
shevists and they resent it 

Q. You started to tell us about the conditions there——A. The men 
are worked from 10 to 18 hours a day. The conditions under which 
they are living are bad for America. The housing conditions are ter- 
rible. The work conditions, the hours of work, are absolutely inr- 
possible, and I think that it tends to make the men become disgusted 
with the country and they will say, “ Well, let us go back to the old 
country; perhaps it is going to be better than it is for us here.” 
There is no hope of them bettering their condition, for they work from 
the time the whistle begins to blow in the morning until they are 
whistled out at 6 o’clock in the evening; they must be at the gates 
there and they have to work all the time. 

Q. Now, about the housing conditions; will you describe those ?—A. 
Well, two rooms, as a rule, are the headquarters of the workers. The 
lower part is a kitchen and upstairs is the living room, if you can call 
it such, and the sleeping rooms for the family, and they have to sleep 
there. Sometimes they have boarders and sometimes there are four or 
five sleeping In a room. 





With this knowledge of our neglect, of our indifference to 
the immigrant and his opportunities for assimilation and 
Americanization, how unfair, how injurious is the opprobrious 
language used in the references to him in the pages of the 


CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and the public discussion of this 
measure! They have been called mongrels, garbage, riffraff, 


anarchists, socialists, and Bolshevists. Every conceivable 
name that could be thought of has been used in describing 
these immigrants and their families whom we have forced into 
most unsatisfactory living and working conditions. Men and 
women who have come from the open fields of Europe, farmers 
and peasants who have lived in the sunshine and amid the song 
and laughter of their native surroundings, overnight have been 
forced into the conditions of living of which complaint is very 
properly made. Well you. know we have done this, and we 
have done it regardless of their condition of life, regardless of 
their Americanization, regardless of their souls, regardless. of 
their spiritual welfare. Let us be humane and just to the 
immigrant, and if we are we will in the future concern our- 
selves more about the living conditions of these foreigners 
rather than condemn and abuse them and close our ports to 
them. Let us think of them as human beings and less as 
undesirables. 

Mr. President, our slight work of assimilation, let us frankly 
admit, has been haphazard and often misguided, yet the war 
proved, to the credit of our immigrants, that we were as closely 
united a country as many of the more homogeneous States of 
Rurope; we attained without conscious effort results in assimi- 
lation that Germany with all her systematic efforts failed to 
attain, 

THEORIDS OF RACE VALUB INSULTING 

The theories of superior race value and selection that have 
accompanied the discussion of this question are humiliating 
and insulting. Do we fancy that the peoples and Governments 
of Italy, Poland, Hungary, Austria, Greece, or Rumania have 
no national pride? 

What are the nationalities whose coming to America is chiefly 
curtailed by this arbitrary resort to the 1890 census? The 
Greeks, to whom civilization owes so much in the fields of litera- 
ture, seience, art, and government. The-Italians, who from the 
day of early Roman history have contributed immensely to civi- 
lization along the lines of government, literature, art, music, and 
navigation, including the gift of the discoverer of America. 
The liberty-loving Poles, whose sacrifices and struggles for 
freedom have arrested the admiration of mankind and who 
saved all Europe from the Turks at Vienna searcely two cen- 
turies ago, and who were once in the van of culture. The 
Jews, who contributed to the world literature, religion, stand- 
ards of righteous conduct that can not be overvalued. 

IT am aware, Mr. President, that many of the advocates of 
the bill deny any contention of inferiority of certain races; but 


the popular and psuedoscientific propaganda of the bill is not 
so serupulous. 


Have we learned nothing from the earlier generations’ mis 


taken notions about the Dutch, the French, the Irish. the 
Germans, and the Scandinavians, now an essential element in 
our assumed racial superiority? They were condemned and 


criticized by the earlier settlers, just as we are now under- 
taking to condemn the races from southern Europe. Have we 
forgotten that at the time of the Revolution one-fifth of the 
population of America could not speak the English language? 
Have we forgotten that more than one-half of the population 
of America at the time of the Revolution was not Anglo-Saxon? 

Factors of all sorts enter into play in determining race values, 


and often an alien most desirable from one point of view is 
least so from another. But is not the whole concept in vari 
ance with fundamental American principles and policies? 

The whole idea of relative race values is objectionable, un- 


reasonable, and grossly offensive. Ever since Edmund Burke's 
famous saying it has been generally recognized that you can 
not draw an indictment against a whole nation. 

Illiteracy and poverty may be high among the races from 
southern and eastern Europe, but these are not crimes. In the 
statistics of alcoholism, insanity, and disease, their racial in 
feriority does not hold. Considering their opportunities, these 
immigrants have done about as well as any other nationalities 
that have been here for the same length of time. All these 
races have brought with them a rich cargo of values, a keen 
sense of good workmanship, tireless industry, a remarkable sane 
and intelligent outlook upon life, a family solidarity, a sim- 
plicity of life, and a depth of spirituality that is most com- 
mendable. 

Attempt to grade our aliens! Which race is to be rated “ 100 
per cent American”? It is a shortsighted view which measures 
the desirability or undesirability of any group of aliens only by 
the rapidity or tardiness with which they forget their past 
spiritual connections and allow themselves to be rapidly molded 
into an undeterminate type which is vaguely termed a “ 100 per 


cent American.” Naturalizing them does not make them 
Americans. 
if I had my way all foreigners could not ipso facto become 


naturalized in five years. The test wonld not be how quickly 
he could get naturalized, but whether he possessed in his seul 
the American spirit. What is now required? Learn to read 
and write the English language, get to a court and become 
naturalized, and then you are 100 per cent American 

Mr. President, what group of aliens failed to respond will 
ingly and serve bravely when our country needed them? On 
the outskirts of this city, in the National Cemetery, within a 
few months we buried the body of an American soldier born in 
Greece, who was acclaimed as one of the bravest of the brave, 
whose heroism in death was one of the thrilling and inspiring 
episodes of the recent war. And we are now, after such an 
illustration of patriotism—and it could be multiplied many 
times—to inform the Americans of Hellenic descent that they 
are among the undesirables, 

Read the names upon the crosses in the American military 
cemeteries in France. Go there, you who are saying that 
certain races are undesirable, and read the names upon the 
graves of the poor lads who had neither father nor mother 
nor any other loved one to request that their bodies be interred 
in Arlington Cemetery. Read the names of these dead; read 
the names of those over whom the poppies now grow, practically 
all of them foreign born—Poles, Italians, Greeks, and Slavs— 
scarcely an Anglo-Saxon name among America’s brave dead now 
sleeping in France. 

Stop, I urge you, before you announce not only to Americans 
who are descendants of all the races of Kurope but to the 
peoples of the world that certain races are ineligible to enjoy 
American citizenship. 

“Keep America American.” Yes; but do not keep ont of 
America through diseriminatory immigration laws any lover 
of liberty, whatever his. aceident of birth may be, if he is will- 
ing to live in America, accept its ideals, and die, if necessary, 
for the preservation of American institutions. 

More time and thought to making Americans of the aliens 
who migrated here instead of leaving them unprotected to he 
victims of merciless greed and avarice should be our immediate 
problem. More thought to the development of their spiritual 
instinets rather than the exhaustion of their physical force 
will best promote Americanism. 

Immigration would be less of a problem if a fair part of 
those who come could be directed to the cultivation of the soil. 
There is plenty of undeveloped land waiting for the immigrant 
settler, and there are enough immigrants coming in under the 
present quota who would be glad to go to this land if rightly 
directed, 
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Let me divert for a moment to state what I have seen in 
New England in the last 15 years: The old Yankee families are 
stendily abandoning their farms, and in their places the Finn, 


| 


| 


the Swede, the Pole, and the Italian, cultivating the fields and | 


preserving the meager agriculture that is possible in New 
Kngcland 

Senators from the South, let us speak plainly. You know 
what is taking place in the labor market. You know of the 
present migration from the South to the North. Do you not 
realize that the North will have your colored people instead 
of immigrants working in its industries and the South will 


have a searcity of labor to serve it in the important work of 
developing its agriculture’? 

\n American farm radiates and develops the spirit of 
America, An immigrant colony perpetuates the foreign spirit. 
Put immigrants of almost any race in an American farming 


community, with its churches and schools, and there will be 
no immigration or Americanization problem so far as they are 
concerned. Huddle them in mining camps or factory colonies 
and you will always have an assimilation problem. 


Mr. Pres'dent, the aftermath of war may still require rea- 
sonuble restriction, to which I would subscribe, but you cer- 
tainly can not justify doing anything in placing a restriction 


upon immigration that will result in setting race against race. 
Pause, sirs, before you discriminate by legislation in favor of 
or the other of our alien groups against all the rest. Do 
we really desire and seriously contemplate making an announce- 
ment of inferiority to the fellow countrymen of alien friends of 
America, like Kossuth, who, standing in Faneuil Hall and 
turning to the American flag. shouted, “A flag without a stain; 
a country without a crime!” There is searcely one who has 
come from southern and eastern Europe whose patriotic emo- 
tious are fervid or whose tribute America would not 
equally inspiring. Not language nor clothes nor wealth 
education nor nbaturalization papers constitutes Ameri- 
canism. Americanism is of the soul. If the spirit, the willing- 
ness to serve and to sacrifice even life for the preservation of 


ohe 


less to 
he 


our traditions, our self-government, our liberty, is American, 
nuught else is of consequence. 

Mr. GLASS obtained the floor, 

Mr, GERRY. Mr, President— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vir- 
cinia yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 


Mr. GLASS. I yield 

Mr. GERRY, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the 
tors answered to their names: 


following Sena- 


Adams Fernald Keyes Shields 
Bayard Ferris King Shipstead 
Rorah Fess Ladd Shortridge 
Drandegee Fletcher Lodge Simmons 
Brookhart Frazier McKellar Smith 
Broussard George McKinley Smoot 

Rruce Gerry McNary Spencer 
Bursum Glass Mavtield Stanfield 
Cameron Gooding Moses Stanley 
Capper Hale Neely Stephens 
Caraway Harreld Norbeck Sterling 

Colt Harris Norris Swanson 
Cummins Harrison Oddie Trammell 
Curtis Heflin Overman Underwood 
Dale Howell Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Johnson, Calif. Raleton Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Johnson, Minn. Reed, Mo Warren 

Edge Jones, N. Mex, Reed, Pa. Weller 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Robinson Wheeler 
Ernst Kendrick Sheppard Willis 


Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the absence of 
the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] on account of 
illness in his family. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

INVESTIGATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, with a constitutional aversion to 
consuming the time of the Senate in debate, it is with no little 
reluctance that I am venturing now to make some comment on 
u topic which has occupied somewhat the time of the Senate 
since Friday of last week. I have neither the desire nor the pur- 
pose to say anything which may be interpreted into an “assault ” 
on the President or his Secretary of the Treasury. For the 
former, as well as for the exalted position which he occupies, 
I entertain a high regard. Having for a brief time, at a critical 
period, held the office of Secretary of the Treasury, I under- 
stand something of its perplexities, ifs anxieties, and the exact- 
ing nature of its more vital problems. Naturally, therefore, I 
could not with any degree of relish hear this public official 
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assailed; much less could I feel prompted by any mere partisan 
consideration to join in a chorus of criticism against his ad- 
ministration. 

What I contemplate saying is intended to express in a tem- 
perate way the indignation which any Senator of spirit should 
feel at the amazing imputations which the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of the Treasury have directed 
against this body in language of offense as heedless as, in 
truth, devoid of justification. Instead, therefore, of making 
myself a party to an “assault” on the President and the 


| Secretary of the Treasury, as suggested by the senior Senator 


from Indiana, I simply feel constrained by every consideration 
of self-respect to repel the unprecedented assault made by 
these public officials upon the integrity of the United States 
Senate, 
EXECUTIVE PREROGATIVE 

Some weeks ago when the Senate adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing its conviction that the public interest would best be 
served by the dismissal from the President’s Cabinet of Secre- 
tary Denby, I hazarded the opinion that we were deliberately 
inviting, and I confidently believed would receive, from the 
President the very rebuff which he was entitled to make and 
quickly did administer. The resolution, for which I voted with 
no thought that the Senate was engaged in any “dirty busi- 


ness,” as a Senator from Pennsylvania was pleased elsewhere 
to deseribe it, was an unusual, but by no means an un- 


precedented, exercise of parliamentary privilege. In an ab- 
stract sense, it menaced the executive prerogative; and nobody, 
I imagine, was in the least surprised to have the President 
resent the action taken here. This he did decisively, without 
extravagance of expression or apparent desire to seem op- 
probrious. Other Executives had done the same thing, in better 
behalf, I think, but not more tersely nor in better tenor. They 
were widely applauded, just as President Coolidge was, and 
just as any President must know he will be, for a vigorous 
assertion of Constitutional jurisdiction. That was quite right— 
a thing finely done in an unhappy cause. No considerate per- 
son thought less of the President for doing it nor complained 
of the manner in which it was done. I suspect his bitterest 
enemy, if any he have, respected him the more for the firm 
and clever fashion in which he acquitted himself in distressing 
circumstances. 
QUITE A DIFFERENT THING 

But, Mr. Presfdent. a dignified, unyielding assertion of con- 
stitutional prerogative is one thing. An unrestrained arraign- 
ment of a coordinate branch of the Government is different. 
In any event the contrast is painful. But in no circumstances 
could it be more deplorable than when the President of the 
United States, through the prescribed medium of communica- 
tion, levels at the Senate of the United States accusations which 
gravely impeach its honor, in justification of which indictments 
he does not, as I am sure he can not, offer any proof, from the 
record, 

Until now, sir, when has any Executive of the Nation, in a 
mood of uncontrolled irritation, abruptly faced the Senate of 
the United States with the official charge of having instituted 
“a government of lawlessness”? Until now, when has it hap- 
pened, if ever before, that the President of the United States, 
accepting the unauthenticated suspicions of an avowedly 
partisan Senator, accentuated by the personal antipathies and 
apprehensions of a Cabinet minister, has pointedly impeached 
the probity of the Senate by sharply charging it with subterfuge 
and insincerity; with intrusion upon the privacy of the citizen 
and with the creation of a condition actually subversive of 
the most sacred guaranty of the Constitution? 

THE PRESIDENT’S MEANING 


It is all there, sir; and more beside! The President himself 
has not bothered to disguise it. Not in a line or sentence of 
the message is there hesitation or concealment, either as to 
meaning or purpose, The President intended to be vehement. 
The President intended to be threatening. And no Senator 
should risk his displeasure by any attempted interpretation in 
moderation of the plain English of it. Besides, that would be 
vain. No refinement of definition, no misapplication of cir- 
cumstances, no artifice of sophistry, no sort of casuistry can 
ever take from that presidential message, with its attendant 
paper, the inherent nature of its amazing arraignment of the 
Senate of the United States as a menace to orderly government 
in the United States! 

I would not have Senators believe, I expressly beg that no 
single Senator will think, that I speak with any zest of this 
event or derive any satisfaction from animadversion on high 
public officials of an adversary party. It is not so. I have had 
no immediate part in any investigation and have contributed 
no word of consequence to the discussions of them. But I 
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refuse to remain silent when a presidential message is put upon 
the desk which asperses the patriotism and even the honesty 
of the Senate. 

SENATORIAL SELF-ABASEMENT 


Quite intolerable enough it is to have individual Senators go 
about broadcasting the accusations that their colleagues here 
are “indecent,” and engaged in “dirty business” when they 
bring into the light of day the hidden offenses of maladminis- 
tration. Bad enough it is, in this incendiary fashion, to apply 
the fagots of misinformation and vituperation to an already 
inflamed and poisoned public opinion which would stop pur- 
suit of the actual criminals and punish the Senate for exposing 
crime. Bad enough, indeed too bad, Mr. President, to have 
individual Senators asserting publicly their attestation of the 
Senate’s culpability in this respect. For one, I am totally 
unwilling, without protest, to have the prestige of the Chief 
Magistracy put in the balance against Senators, sworn as they 
are to uphold the Constitution and constrained, equally with the 
President, to a course of fearless and upright official conduct. 

Mr. President, I do not approve the engagement by a Senate 
committee of an attorney to be paid by an individual Senator 
or any combination of Senators. I oppose such a procedure 
as exceptional and, from any point of view, contrary to sound 
publie policy. I think it totally out of accord with the dignity 
of the Senate. It may be that I would not have been as dis- 
cerning as a member of the committee as I now am assuming 
to be as a eourteous critic of the action alleged to have been 
taken, There is nothing in the text of the committee resolu- 
tion to indicate who, if anybody, is to pay the attorney selected. 
Accepting the statement made here that the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] is to pay the fee, I express dis- 
agreement with the arrangement. 

Had the President confined the comment of his message to 
this incident or had the Secretary of the Treasury contented 
himself with objecting to this unaccustomed action of the com- 
mittee, all this discussion would have been averted. Had the 
Secretary in his letter to the President, and had the latter in 
his message to Congress, supplemented their remonstrance 
against this exceptional procedure by a positive refusal to fur- 
nish the Senate committee with papers in the Treasury by 
them considered as strictly private, and to furnish which would 
be contrary to the public interest and constitute an unwar 
ranted intrusion, the Senate could not and would not have felt 
offended, bowever much it might have disagreed. As had 
happened times without number, the matter would have been 
discussed temperately, if at all, and disposed of without fric- 
tion, certainly without bitterness, 

THE PRESIDENTIAL BROADSIDE 

But, sir, the President nor the Secretary desired to confine 
the controversy. Neither desired to discuss an episode. Both 
wanted to project an issue to the country. And I reject as un- 
tenable and little less than childish the suggestion that the 
Secretary and the President are protesting solely against an 
irregularity of method, prompted by inconsequential personal 
bickering between a cabinet minister and a Senator of his own 
party on a question of taxation. The text and tenor of Mr. 
Mellon’s letter to the President and the latter’s message to 
the Senate afford an effective refutation of such an hypothe- 
sis. I am tempted to call it, not an hypothesis, but the 
most arrant nonsense to which the Senate has ever listened. 
It is not an investigation against which they inveigh; cer- 
tainly it is not against a minor incident of the entire trans- 
action against which they direct their batteries of rhetoric 
and marshal their constitutional argument and apply their 
forebodings of a wrecked republic! Not at all, Mr. Presi- 
dent; there is nothing so sure in letter or message as the 
clearly revealed impatience of the Executive and his Sec- 
retary with the entire business of investigation. May I not ex- 
press the hope that in neither letter nor message is there the 
concealed purpose to arouse anew the abating bitterness 
against the Senate of the United States so diligently propa- 
gated and nurtured among those misguided persons who per- 
sistently have been taught to believe that it is not possible, 
even if desirable, simultaneously te expel knaves from the 
high places which they have dishonored and reduce the ex- 
cessive tax burden which the people too long have endured? 

A UNIQUE DOCTRINE 

It is not the trifling incident of an irregularly compensated 
attorney, however much to be deprecated, that has caused the 
White House and the Treasury to despair of orderly govern- 
ment at Washington. They tell us it is the “ condition” which 
the Senate has brought about; the “lawless government” 
which the Senate has instituted as a substitute, we must as- 
sume, for the better attuned administration of Fall, as helped 
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by Doheny, and Daugherty, as aided by Jesse Smith, and Mi 
Denby, the pitiable victim of his own guileless stupidity 

It is this “ condition of lawless government,” created by sena 
torial investigations, which is creating consternation in the de- 
partments and bureaus and, indeed, alarming the country, we 
are told. It is a unique doctrine, sir, when we are gravely 
assured that the exposure of wrongdoing and the drivir 
from office of the criminal and the negligent constitute lawless 
ness in the Government 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor for just a moment? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was not that exactly 
said when he was removed from office—that 


> 


what Daugherty 


the President 


was 
substituting lawlessness for the orderly processes of justice? 

Mr. GLASS. I believe the Senator’s recollection is quite 
accurate. 


And then we are assured that the senatorial investigations 
are hurting business. The same plea was made, Mr. President, 
when Christ drove the hucksters from the temple at Jerusalem 
The same plea was entered by the image makers at Ephesus 
when Paul preached against idolatry; and now we have it 
in behalf of the Falls and the Daughertys and the Dohenys 
Apply the doctrine of this message and letter, and the Senate 
of the United States stands convicted while Fall goes free 
Apply the philosophy of the President and his Secretary, and 
the Senate stands convicted while Sinclair enjoys undisputed 
possession of Teapot Dome. 


her 


Heed these protests against the 
“lawlessness of government by investigation” and the dis- 
missal of Denby becomes a mockery of justice. Accept the 


extraordinary theory of government advanced by this message 
and letter and the dismissal of Daugherty exceeds all the 
bounds of official propriety, and thereafter any department of 
the Government might be free to defy constitutional limita 
tions by expending a hundred million dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money without the legally required sanction of the Congress 
of the United States. All that will be required to bring about 
this condition of orderly government will be to put a ban on 
investigation and to rely solely on the willingness of the cul 
prits themselves to confess their own crimes. Possibly the 
President and the Secretary had this in mind, Mr. President 
The weirdest, as the most fascinating, product of Edgar Allen 
Poe's genius is his Imp of the Perverse, in which he so vividly 
portrays that strange trait of human nature which constrains 
one against his better reason to reveal his own transgressions 
of the criminal code. In effect, the Senate is invited to apply 
to government this remarkable philosophy of the poet. Do 
not investigate; just patiently await the time when the Falls 
and Dohenys, the Forbeses and the Daughertys, in some un 


happy mood of perversity, shall reveal their own perfidy. Mr. 
President, this may seem an extreme analogy; but if that is 


not substantially the plea of this message and this letter I 
fail to comprehend the meaning of them. 
THE INVESTIGATIONS 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that Senate investigations, fur 
from creating the condition graphically described by the Presi 
dent as “lawless government,” have been fairly effective, and 
when the President angrily presents a contrary view he is 
enmeshed in his own criticism. It was a Senate investigation 
that sent Albert B. Fall to Three Rivers a disgraced man and 
a self-confessed felon. It was a Senate investigation that 
revealed the utter incapacity and indifference to public obliga- 
tion of Mr. Denby, compelled by force of public opinion to 
retire from the Cabinet, despite his repeated defiances and 
oft-avowed determination to remain in office. It was a Senute 
investigation that confirmed the popular conviction of Mr. 
Daugherty’s unfitness for high distinction by revealing an of- 
ficial situation and personal contacts which literally shocked 
the Nation and compelled his dismissal from the Cabinet. It 
was a Senate investigation that revealed the appalling con 


SENATE 


dition of the Veterans’ Bureau, with its frauds upon the 
Government, its immoral orgies, its wicked neglect of sick 
and disabled soldiers of the World War. The culprits, now 


headed for jail, will doubtless agree that Senate investigations 
are disturbing to the usual order of things. It was a Senate 
investigation that disclosed the criminal and fraudulent and 
sordid nature of the oil lease transactions which caused the 
Congress, by sanction of the President himself, to direct re- 
covery of the public domain and the prosecution of the crimi 
nals. It is by reason of a Senate investigation that attorneys 
chosen by the President and confirmed by the Senate are this 
moment engaged in the prosecution of civil suits and criminal 
actions to restore the Government's proprietary rights and to 
punish the men who acquired them by means of bribery and 
corruption and the betrayal of public trusts, 
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Whatever else may be revealed presents a wide field for conjec- 
ture. But what already has been disclosed, involving the very 
integrity of the Government itself and hundreds of millions 
of property interests, furnishes no justification for the charge 
against the Senate of having instituted “a condition of lawless 


government.” father should the Senate be commended by the 
President and the country for exposing a condition of lawless- 
ness in government which has disgraced one former Cabinet 
minister, discredited another, and confirmed the public detesta- 


tion of a third. Rather should the Senate be thanked for its 
swift and earnest action to recover the Nation’s stolen wealth 
and to visit upon the thieves the severest reprisals. And unless 
the President of the United States desires to be regarded as a 
reluctant, rather than an eager, participant in this joint 
legislative and executive aggression, he must moderate the 
harsh condemnation contained in his message to the Senate 
and withdraw from a position which is not only untenable, 
but positively distressing to his fellow citizens. 
MR, MELLON’S TAX RETURNS 


When an investigation of the Internal Revenue Bureau of 
the Treasury Department was ordered, Mr. President, it did 
not once occur to me to believe that’‘anything of a reprehensi- 
ble nature would be revealed by the inquiry. I felt, owing to 
the large business capabilities and useful legislative experience 
of the members of this Senate committee, that they might find 
some cure or suggest some corrective of the detestable spirit 
of bureaucracy which almost invariably afflicts the taxgatherers 
of a nation and which is irritating in its best form and 
oppressive in its worst. I observed it in the bureau when I 
was at the Treasury and to me it was constantly a source of 
anxiety. It occurred to me that this Senate committee might 
at least find some remedy for this intolerable attitude. In no 
degree have I been willing to participate in the suspicion that 
actual fraud or favoritism is appreciably practiced in the as- 
sessments or refunds to the wealthier taxpayers. I have re- 
jected as incredible the implication that Secretary Mellon has 
received discriminating treatment in this regard. As I esti- 
mate men, he is the outstanding figure of this administration, 
which means that at the least he has sense, if not character. 
I think he possesses both and I am sure he has vastly too 
much sense to accept bureau favors or to permit any exhibi- 
tion of partiality toward the companies with which he has 
connection. That would be to deliver himself into the hands 
of his enemies, personal and political. Moreover, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is nothing necessarily singular about large repay- 
ments to large taxpayers any more than there would be about 
small repayments to small taxpayers. The tax returns of per- 
sons of large wealth are intricate and complicated. The 
chances of errors, both of omission and commission, are ten 
times as great as in the case of moderate assessments. These 
things neither surprise nor disturb me, for I know when I was 
at the Treasury the most difficult achievement in this world 
was ever to get back from the Federal Government a dollar 
onee collected by the Government. 

When I noted that Secretary Mellon promptly had in- 
vited an inquisition of his tax returns and the Treasury trans- 
actions with his companies, I saw he had done precisely what 
it was assumed he would do. I did not think and do not now 
conceive that Mr. Mellon could fear an examination of that 
kind. Least of all eould I imagine or do I now infer that an 
examination of that sort, by whomsoever made, could seriously 
impede Treasury transactions or create consternation among 
60,000 Treasury employees at Washineton and in the field, 
Therefore, Mr. President, when there was read from the desk 
last Friday the extraordinary letter of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury completely reversing his previously avowed attitude 
toward the Senate investigation, and intemperately assailing 
the Senate itself and deriding its procedure as “ government 
by investigation,” I marveled what the explanation might be. 
it was given us in the address to the Senate on Saturday 
by the senior Senator from Indiana; and I regret not to find 
him in his seat to-day, for I sent him a message stating that I 
purposed saying some things which at least might interest him, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

The PRESTDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Indiana is 
absent because of an impending death in his family. 

Mr. GLASS. That I greatly regret, and, had I known, would 
have induced me to refrain from saying even what I feel now 
obliged to say. 





AN AMAZING SPRECH 

Not less amazing, albeit a ttle mere amiable than the 
President’s message, was the address of the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana. Not less vehement, though infinitely 
more enlightening, than Secretary Mellon’s letter was this 
remarkable speech. The Senator told us with startling frank- 
ness that he and the Secretary of the Treasury and the Presi- 
dent of the United States alike stood aghast at the prospect 
of a congressional investigation of the prohibition enforcement 
unit of the United States Treasury! 

Ministering angels, if any there be, defend the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of the Treasury! Investi- 
gation must end because it may touch the Secretary! The 
Secretary is a main support ef the President; and if this. sup- 
port should be jostled by inquiry, the whole structure of goy- 
ernment would topple! Let me not state inaccurately, par- 
ticularly in his absence, or misinterpret the senior Senator 
from Indiana. His exact words were: 


Mr. Mellon is one of the main supports of the President of the 
United States and, my fellow-citizens, with all due respect to any- 
body else, the President undoubtedly will be our leader in the next 
campaign. Therefore, whatever militates against him, if it can be 
brought against him at this time through any kind of investigation, 
has a tendency to weaken him if it can reach him. 


In this unique theory of government we have an intelligible 
explanation of the Secretary’s changed attitude and of the 
President’s alarm. ‘“ Government by investigation is. not gov- 
ernment ;” conversely government by suppression is government. 
The Senate committee is invited, indeed is challenged, to in- 
vestigate Mr. Mellon’s tax returns and those of his corporations. 
So anxious is the Secretary for this bootless pursuit, as I 
think, he waives for himself and procures waiver for his com- 
panies as to all their rights of privacy. There was no thought, 
as there was no suggestion, of disorganization or demoraliza- 
tion in consequence of this contemplated committee activity. 
But the Indiana Senator learns that the inquiry may not end 
there. It was designed to extend to the prohibition enforce- 
ment unit, whereupon poise gives way to panic and very sud- 
denly it is discovered that 60,000 Treasury employees through- 
out the country will be diverted and harassed and driven 
from their task of collecting the Government’s revenue be- 
cause illicit distillers and bootleggers are to be chased to the 
swamps and creek bottoms. 

There is a conference; the remedy ts discussed and a line of 
action apparently agreed on. The Secretary expresses to the 
President his abhorrence of “government by investigation ”; 
the Senator from Indiana by resolution proposes to end the 
inquiry; and the President of the United States before the 
whole ceuntry brings in question the probity of the Senate by 
the astounding charge that its investigations have produced 
“e condition of lawless government.” 


NO PARTISAN MATTER 


My legislative activities have had so little to de with partisan 
discussion that I have no aptitude for it. I am not speaking 
now in any partisan vein or with the remotest desire to 
asperse the Secretary of the Treasury or rudely to criticize 
the President of the United States. But the developments in re- 
gard te the matter now under discussion have profoundly 
affected me. If the Senate of the United States is what the 
Secretary of the Treasury says it is; if the Senate of the 
United States has done what the President says it has done, 
I would not thrip my fingers to remain a. Member of the body 
and I would utter no word of remonstrance against the 
obvious purpose and attempt of these high officials to arouse 
against the Senate the great body of citizens who. have been 
falsely told that the revenue bill and other imperative legisla- 
tive measures have been impeded or forgotten in an unbridled 
pursuit. of political inquiries. 

I am not insensible of the fact, sir, that there are Senators 
with so little spirit and so devoid of proper self-esteem as 
shamelessly to plead guilty to this shocking indictment. The 
senior Senator from New Jersey seemed yesterday to derive 
peculiar satisfaction in the confession which he made of the 
degeneracy of the Senate. He is entitled to speak for himr 
self; but I take leave to suggest that he need not have been 
so specific. The servility with which he accepted the chas- 
tisement of the Executive message plainly exhibited his abase-. 
ment in the presence of titled: consequence. Had I not the 
highest respect for the President of the United States I might 
be indifferent to his unwarranted aspersions of this body. It 
is because I highly regard him that Ff resent, that I deplore, 
his unprecedented strictures on a coordinate branch of the 
Government, 











DELAY OF TAX REDUCTION 


The Senator from Indiana made other remarkable observa- 
tions which I should think he would, upon reflection, care to 
revise. He said: 

Mr. Mellon has proposed a tax problem, 
sideration. 
ean 


If in any way they can besmirch him, if in any way they 
besmear him, if in any way they can weaken him as a citizen of 
the country or as an honest official, they will weaken to that extent 
the tax plan which he has proposed and which the President of the 
United States has seen fit to indorse, 


What an imagination it requires, Mr. President, to create a 
relationship between the official obligation to enforce prohibi- 
tion laws and the enactment by Congress of a tax bill! This 


aside, sir, let me ask—and I am distressed that by reason of | 


the illness of the Senator from Indiana he is not here to an- 
swer—but let me ask anybody with the inclination to speak for 
him who it was in another House that tore the Mellon plan 
to shreds, and why did they tear it to shreds? Did they in 
another place reject his philosophy and wreck his entire plan 
of taxation because of any pending senatorial inquiry? Did his 
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The tax bill is under con- | 


own party associates in the other branch of Congress bid defi- | 


ance both to the President and his Secretary of the Treasury 
because they thought Mr. Mellon had been, or apprehended 
that he would be, “ smeared” by investigations at this end of 
the Capitol? Better than the Senator nobody knows that the 
Mellon plan, with some parts of which I thoroughly agree, has 


not the remotest chance of being enacted into law by the Sixty- | 


eighth Congress. Better than the Senator nobody knows that 
he and his party associates of the Finance Committee are simply 
causing delay and courting ultimate defeat when they reject the 
compromise plan of the House and bring here the original Mel- 
lon plan for prolonged and unprofitable discussion. But more 
of this at another time, when the controversy shall be immi- 
nent. 
MR. MELLON’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


The Senator can not outstrip me in his desire to commend 
the Secretary of the Treasury for those achlevements which 
properly may be set down to his credit. But why should 
the Senator from Indiana have put himself at pains, in doing 


' man 


this, to overdraw the picture and malign "preceding administra- | 


tious of the Treasury? Said he: 


Secretary Mellon took the finances of this Government where, every- 
where, they were surrounded by chaos and has brought the Nation 


out until to-day we are the only nation in the world that has reduced 
its taxes and lowered its debt and balanced its budget. 


Ignoring those utterly absurd inaccuracies which are not 
pertinent to the immediate discussion, I intend to ask the 
Senator from Indiana to be specific, and I pause right new and 
invite any Senator disposed to speak for him to detail here 
those outstanding changes of policy whereby Mr. Mellon trans- 
formed the Treasury from chaos into order, whereby he put the 
credit of the United States at any higher standard than it occu- 
pied when he took the oath of office. 

I invite any Senator familiar by reason of his service on 
the Finance Committee or his service in the Senate to stand 
here now and tell us what so different from that performed 
by the former administration the Secretary of the Treasury 
has done to “rescue the Nation from financial chaos” and to 
give it a higher status in the world of finance. I would wait 
so long for an answer that we would be gone to the polls on 
election day. 


FORMER TREASURY ADMINISTRATIONS 


i 
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For seven years the Federal reserve banking system had 
functioned and through its agencies floated twenty billions of 
bonds to defray the expenses of the war. For five years the 
farm loan system had been in practical operation. The great 
Treasury certificate and note selling system was firmly estab- 
lished. The first full fiscal year after the armistice showed an 
adjusted surplus of $291,000,000 in ordinary receipts over ordi 
nary expenditures, and while the currencies of all ether coun- 
tries had been frightfully depraved, the American dollar was 
at a premium in every money market of the earth! 

It was in these circumstances, Mr. President, with these 
established agencies already at hand, that Mr. Mellon took 
over the Treasury. Mr. Mellon accepted and continued these 
policies. As far as I have been able to discover, they prevail 


there to-day, the policies as well as the agencies. So where is 


the extraordinary exhibition of magic which has “ rescued the 
country from financial chaos” and given it credit among thx 
nations of the world? Be it said to Mr. Mellon's credit, 


he retained a greater part of the personnel and his undersee 
retary, in charge of fiscal affairs, the hardest worked and 
poorest paid attaché of the Government, who left its employ 
ment three months ago, was an invaluable legacy from the pre- 
ceding administration, 


THR WRECKING CREW 


No thanks are due to the practical politicians of his party. 
I asked a while ago what was needed, what was lacking when 
the Treasury was taken over? Since asking that question it 
has occurred to me that there was something lack, or rather 
somebody lacking, and that body was Elmer Dover, a spoils 
of national repute. He was put at the Treasury and 
forthwith was assembled the wrecking crew. The key men of 
that great establishment were listed and Mr. Dover was to 
decapitate the whole bunch. Be it said to the credit, both of 
his courage and his wisdom, Mr. Mellon declined to permit 
the wrecking to proceed. Be it said to the credit of his courage 
and his wisdom that he made the issue with the véry Presi- 
dent to whom he owed his own appointment and prevailed. 
Instead of wrecking the Treasury, as avowed practical politicians 
wanted to do, Mr. Mellon kicked out Elmer Dover, and what- 
ever he has achieved in “ rescuing the Nation from financial 
chaos” and giving it credit in the world he has accomplished 
with the policies and with the personnel, largely, that were 
handed over to him on the 4th of March, 1921. While I highly 
praise his achievements, and while I impute to him patriotism 
and capability, I stand here to resent the false assumption that 


his renown may be enhanced by misrepresentation of these 
who preceded him in office. 
THE “ MELLON PLAN” 
Sir, if I could diminish the fame of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, good taste and disrelish for such things would 
forbid. But I praise and take satisfaction in his demon- 


strated capabilities, and to the Senater from Indiana, or to any 
Senator who will speak for the Senator from Indiana, I com- 
mend the frankness of Mr. Mellon. When writing to the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee of the House the letter 
which so enhanced his reputation in the country, he was fair 


| enough to say that he taught no new philosophy and avowed 


' 
Mr. President, administration of the Treasury before the 


World War was a pastime. 
that conflict when peculiar accomplishments were required and 
when great problems were to be mastered. That such accom- 
plishments were applied and that the problems of the time 
were met and mastered to the credit of the Nation was uni- 
versally attested by men competent to bear testimony. With 
the conflict ended, the difficulties of initiative and administra- 
tion were accentuated. But in a little while, when the exalta- 


tion of combat was gone, when the spirit of sacrifice had | 


subsided, when the reaction from idealism to materialism had 
set in, the Treasury Department floated a loan of $3,500,000,000 


at the same interest charge that prevails to-day after nearly | 
Within a few months after that achieve- | 


six years of peace! 
ment the President, by Executive order, upon recommendation 


It was in the tragic period of | 


' 


of the Treasury, removed the export embargo on gold, which | 
instantly gave us the status of the only gold standard country | 


of the earth, a distinction preserved until now. Mr. Mellon’s 
immediate predecessor pursued the established policies and 
handed over to his successor perhaps the best organized piece 
of financial machinery in the world. 


no new doctrine, but was following in principle the frequently 
expressed judgment of his three Democratic predecessors. 

i know that some of my colleagues on this side of the Cham- 
ber do not entirely share my views on taxation, as I do not 
in detail completely share the views of Mr. Mellon on taxation. 
I mention these facts only to convict the Senator from Indiana, 
or anybody who here will assume responsibility for his state 
ments, of the grossest exaggeration when in the flight of par- 
tisan declamation he tells the country that Mr. Mellon inherited 
chaos, and, by waving some magic wand, transformed the 
United States Treasury from a status of wreckage to a state 
of order. 

BOOTLEGGERS IMMUNE 


Mr. President, the Secretary of the Treasury is a seasoned 
financier and a business man of large observation and exten- 
sive experience. So much the worse for him when he forsakes 
his accustomed calm and becomes sharply agitated when a 
Senator of his own party, aided and abetted by the Republican 
governor of his own State, proposes by sanction of the Senate 
of the United States to investigate the administration of 
single unit within the jurisdiction of the Treasury. 

And; Mr. President, there seems something sinister about 
the extraordinary contention that enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion laws is not a proper subject of inquiry. The Senator from 
Indiana already has startled the country by his declaration 
that this Government unit must be considered immune. 


it 
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The Senator from Indiana already has excited the interest, 
if not the amazement, of the country by his declaration that it 
bever was intended effectively to enforce these laws except by 
an undefined process of progression. Llicit distillers, with 
their bootlegging agencies, will doubtless hail with satisfaction 
this senatorial assurance that their rebellion against the law 
and order of the Nation, for the next five years at least, if this 
administration is continued, will be regarded with complacency, 
if not with actual compassion, 

But, Mr. President, be this as it may, there is nothing in any 
phase of the question which could possibly justify this great 
official of the Treasury in casting his fretful opprobrium upon 
the Senate of the United States. I say it is everlastingly to 
be deplored that the President should not only sanction but 
participate and accentuate 

REPUBLICAN INVESTIGATIONS 

The Senator from Indiana, in extenuation of this Executive 

arraignment of the Senate, reminded this side of the Chamber 


of what a fine sense of restraint was exhibited by his side of 
the Chamber toward the recent Democratic administration. 
Mr. President, I desire to repeat that I have not spoken 
to-day as a partisan. What I have suid might as readily be 
snid of a Democratic President or a Democratic Secretary of 
the Treasury as of the distinguished men who occupy those 
high posts to-day. But when the Senator from Indiana al- 


leges in evidence the generosity of his own party toward its 
adversaries he must imagine that we on this side have short 
indeed, and my retort to him is that never in the 
history of legislative experience was there such an orgy of in- 
quiry and search as when the Senator's party came partially 
into repossession of this Government. 

Let us not, Mr. President, revive the wretched memory of 
the visit to the sick-hbed chamber. Retributive justice has laid 
its hand on the misereant who cheerfully accepted the mission 
to peer beneath the counterpane. Let us not recall the per- 
sistent attempt to discredit the administration of the sick 
man: how they hired handwriting experts to inspect his signa- 
ture if, perchance, written by somebody else; how they brought 
here their neurologists to speculate upon his mental capa- 
bilities as affeeted by his physical disorders. 

Better were it, perhaps, not to refer to the facts of record, 
where an adversary Senator from the State of Pennsylvania 
from his place in this Chamber made the unqualified declara- 
tion that upon the return of President Wilson and Mrs. Wilson 
from abroad they had brought in free of duty several million 
dollars’ worth of gifts from the crowned heads and people of 
Europe; and then began, by indirection, to inquire about the 
pocket handkerchiefs and the one or two lace coverlets that 
had been given in token of personal esteem! When officially 
it was shown that a greater libel was never uttered or printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, there was no apology ever made 
for the indecent allegation. I have here, and shall, with con- 
sent, insert in my speech the detailed inventory of the few 
trifling things, gifts of affection and regard, which were 
brought in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Tn the absence of objection, the list will be printed in the 
REecoRD 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


memories, 


LIST GF PRESENTS TO THB PRESIDENT 


Mr, Byrnas of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp the statement of the 
Secretary to the President in reply to the resolutions introduced by the 
gentleman from Lilinois {Mr. Rodenberg] and the gentieman from lowa 
[Mr. RAMBSHYER}, 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Seuth Carolina asks unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a letter from the Secretary to 
the President. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The following Is the statement: 


“ STATEMENT BY MR. TUMULTY 


“ While on his western trip the President’s attention was called 
to the resolution of Representative Rodenberg, of Illinois, and the 
statements of Senators Penrose and Sherman in regard to gifts 
received by the President and Mrs. Wilson while they were in 
Europe. 

“Senator Sherman indicated the basis of the various stories 
touching this matter when he said that ‘ cloakroom gossip lays 
the value of these gifts at half a million dollars.’ Senator Penrose 
said he had been informed that the presidential party ‘brought 
back to this country presents frem crowned heads and foreign 
governments amounting to several million dollars,’ 

“ Here are the facts; 





“Outside of a considerable number of small gifts, such as books, 
walking sticks, an old silver dish found in the ruins of Louvain, 
war souvenirs made by soldiers or out of war material, and 
numerous medals struck off in his honor, the following are the 
only important gifts received by the President in Europe: 

“In England: 

“ Photograph of the King and Queen of England. 

“A book relating to Windsor Castle. 

“The freedom of the city of London, presented in a gold ensket, 
by the lord mayor at Guild Hall. 

“In Italy: 

“A water-color picture, on bronze easel, presented by the Queen 
of Italy. 

“A bronze 
the people. 

“A figure of ‘ Italia Victoria,’ sent to the train at Genoa, either 
by a school or by the citizens of Genoa. 

“A set of books from the citizens of Genoa. 

“A mosaic, presented by the Pope, 
> “In France: 

“A bronze figure, presented by a body of studenta, 

“The President also received numerous honorary degrees from 
nearly all of the countries of Europe, and many resolutions of 
respect and gratitude. 

‘Knowing that there is a constitutional inhibition against the 
President receiving gifts from foreign rulers or States, the Presi- 
dent, after consulting the Secretary of State, was preparing a list 
of the presents he intended to ask the permission of Congress to 
retain just before he started on his western trip. 

“*In addition to the gifts received by the President, the follow- 
ing tokens were presented to Mrs, Wilson while she was in Europe? 

“In France: 

“A pin of Parisian enamel with tiny diamond chips, presented 
in hotel de ville by the city of Paris. 

“Linen hand-embroidered lunch set (small cloth and dozen 
napkins) in a case, presented through Madame Poincare and 
Madame Pichon by the workingwomen of France, 

“In Belgium : 

“A small medal, by Cardinal Mercier. 

“A Belgian lace table cover, presented by the Queen. 

“A complete file of the Libre Belgique, the paper published dur- 
ing the German occupation, presented by the King, in leather 
folder. 

“In Italy: 

“A reproduction of the Wolf and Romulus and Remus, in gold, 
presented by the people through private subscription. 

“A piece of lace in leather case, presented by Signor Orlando in 
behalf of * his colleagues.’ 

“A small reproduction in silver of a pitcher found in the ruins 
of Pompeii. 

“In making this statement I am acting upon the exprgss diree- 
tion of the President and Mrs. Wilson.” 


gure presented at the capitol in Rome, a gift from 


ABOUT EMPLOYING ATTORNEYS 


Mr. GLASS. Oh, no, Mr. President, the party of the Senator 
from Indiana had no sense of inquiry. I have here, and shall 
insert as an appendix to my remarks, the list of investigations 
which they did institute, 51 of them going full blast at one 
time, nearly $150,000 beimg expended at one session of Con- 
gress in special inquiries and $2,000,000 being appropriated 
for the Department of Justice to continue its espionag 

Oh, a Senate committee has employed an attorney, to be 
paid, it is said, by a member of the committee—of that I have 
spoken—and the President and his secretary become agitated 
when it is feared that this attorney will penetrate too far into 
the mysteries of that house of order rather than chaos. 

The records before me show what was done by the other 
side in its moments of generous consideration of a Democratic 
administration. They appointed a committee to investigate 
the War Department, and that committee also employed an 
attorney whom no member of it ventured to pay. They took 
a sore, testy, disappointed attaché of the War Department to 
turn upon his associates, and whereas he had been receiving 
$4,500 and maintenance, they paid him $20,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money to investigate and expose those with whom he 
formerly had been affiliated. 

What did that committee do? They delegated by formal 
resolution authority to this attorney from the War Depart- 
ment to investigate the War Department. I have here the 
record, which shows that that action was taken, and that his 
man Ansell, the hired attorney of the committee, conducted 
hearings in the absence of every member of the committee. 
The record further shows that when Representative Flood. of 
Virginia, on one occasion walked into the committee room 
this man was tlere seated, in the absence of every member of 








1924, 





the committee, taking the testimony of witnesses, with no 
opportunity to cross-examine or to ascertain the truth of what 
they were saying. 
mittee record his protest against that procedure and exacted 
a promise later from the chairman of the committee that the 
offense should not be repeated; but it did occur and the prom- 
ise was violated. Yet the Senate of the United States is sol- 
emniy arraigned before the country for a partisan proceeding, 


it is alleged, and this arraignment by the President and his | 
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of his tax returns? That would have been comparable to 
other proceeding. 

Too long, Mr. President, have I ocewpied the patience ani 
attention of the Senate. I never should have spoken but { 
iny conscientious conviction that this message of the President 


and this letter of the Secretary of the Treasury constitute the 


this 


| most extraordinary breach of official etiquette that has ever 


i 


Secretary of the Treasury is sought to be justified bv talk about | 


the magnanimity 
exhibited 


and the generous consideration that 
for the adversary party when the Republicans re- 


was | 


possessed themselves of the legislative branch of the Govern- | 


ment. 
NOT A TAINTED DOLLAR 

Dut what of those 51 investigations? To what has a single 
one of them ever ameunted? Where is the tainted dollar that 
was spent in the eight years of Woodrow Wilson's administra- 
tion? Ah, the Senator said the money was “recklessly, wan- 
tonly spent.” Granted. We had business before us. 
secking to win a war. ‘e did not pause to higgle or to in- 


We were | 


quire or to consider how much was spent; but, with all the $40,- | 


000,000,000 spent, where is the tainted dollar? 
culprit whom you sought? Where is the Cabinet minister dis- 
graced? Where the defrauded soldier? Oh, there was an in- 
dictment of two, but what has become of them? They were 
thrown out of court with a judicial reprimand that should 
have carried at least chagrin and mortification to the lawyers 
who pursued the idle inquiry and prosecution. 

Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. Swanson] reminds me 
that personal allusion was made by the Indiana Senator to 
Newton D. Baker, the then Secretary of War; and the Senator 
from Indiana put the crowning feather in his cap of generosity 
and party appraisal when he said, “ Baker was not dismissed.” 

No; Baker was not dismissed. Baker had no fear of de 
moralizing the morale or putting the normal activities of the 
War Department awry by an investigation. He demanded an 
investigation, and I sat in that committee room, and never be- 
fere in all my life did I see, nor ever shall I hereafter see, any 
honest man acquit himself with such credit, with such courage, 
with such tact, with all the refinements of a gentleman; so 
couipletely was the task performed that I went to him in the 
committee room and told him my only objection to its perform- 
ance was that he was “too damned much of a gentleman.” 

Dismissed? Why, I should think the proudest event in all of 
his life would be the word of testimonial from the Genera! of 
the Army commending without qualification his splendid servy- 
ice and his cooperation with the combat forces in Europe and 
his provision for them. 

GOVERNMENT BY BLACK MALL 


As I started to say a while ago, I have no doubt that in the 
processes of legislative inquiry things are done not in conform- 
ity to strict rules of evidence in the courts, and things which 
prudent men must deplore; but, Mr. President, the processes of 
law are not always above suspicion. Government by inveati- 
gation! I wonder what the Senator from Indiana—indeed, I 
wonder what the President of the United States or his Secre- 
tary of the Treasury—would call the proceeding against the 
junior Senator of Montana [Mr. WHeE tee] at this time, taking 
the guise of lawful action, masquerading in the garb of regular 
process? How I could wish that my personal esteem for the 
President of the United States might have been increased; how 
I wish that his reputation for courage might have been ac- 
centuated, by the instant removal from office of every knave 
who had part in sanctioning or participating in a proceeding 
like that! 

I hesitate te speak of it, because it is in process of investiga- 
tion; but I say if the junior Senator from Montana were satu- 
rated with guilt, as falsely charged, the time and the manner of 
his pursuit and indictment impeaches the very integrity of this 
Government of law and order. It amounted to legal black- 
mail, an affront to the Senate, and a threat against this Senate 
committee of investigation. 

I once heard it said authentically that a President of the 


Where is the 


United States had remarked of his Secretary of the Treasury | 


that “ Mellon is a fine fellow, a great financier, but, poor man, 
he knows nothing about polities.” I suppose that is the redson 
why Elmer Dover was sent down to teach him something about 
polities. Iam willing to add my attestation to what the Presi- 
dent said of Mellen. He knows nothing about politics. In- 
stead of wasting his time and creating bitterness by affronting 
the Senate of the United States, why did he not attempt black- 
mail, as the Department of Justice did? Why did he not put 
his agents after the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], « 
person of great wealth, and threaten him with a readjustment 


Senator who 
flagellation 
ficient in spirit and 


occurred in the history of the Republic. Let any 
may or please « his satisfaction with the 
For myself, I hope whenever I become so d 


ym fess 


independence thought as to accept supinely, or at all, any 
such outrageors arraignment from any official on earth t 
people of Virginia may promptly consign me to a well-merited 
obscurity. 
APPENDIX 
Par? 1.—INV@STIGATIONS 
(Resolutions introduced on various subjects during Sixty-sixth [Re 
publican] Congress) 
{An asterisk (*) at left of title indicates resolution was agreed t 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FORZIGN COMMERCE 

To investigate substitutes for railroad crossties. H. Res. 20 (Dyer). 

*“To investigate price of coal. 5S. Res. 126 (Frelinghuysen). 

*To investigate report of socialistic activities in Federal Trade Con 
mission. 5S. Res. 217 (Watson). 

To investigate sugar question Hi. Res. 418 (BRabka). 

To investigate print paper as te prices and discrimination i. R 
488 (FuLver, I.). 

COMMITTED ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
To investigate propaganda to infiuence railroad legislation. 8. Res 


261 (Norris). 

*To take testimony outside of Washington to investigate Federal 
Trade Commission. 8. Res. 205 (Townsend). 

*To investigate strike of railroad employees. 8&8 Res. 346 (Me- 


Cormick). 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN aFFAIRS (HOUSE) AND FOREIGN RELATIONS 
(SENATE) 
To investigate policy of not recognizing Costa Rican Government 
H. Res. 22 (Gould). 


To investigate default of Russian bonds and reason for troops being 
kept in Russia. H. Res. 86 (Mason) 


*To investigate peace treaty “leak.” 8S. Res. 64 (Hitchcock) 

*To investigate question of reparation by Mexico. 8S. Res. 106 
(Kina). 

*To investigate status of C. A. K. Martens, of Russia. 8S. Res. 263 
(Kenyon). 

To investigate Lansing resignation and affairs of other Cabinet 
officers. TI. Res. 463 (Mason). 

To investigate situation in San Domingo. 8S. Res. 513 (Mason). 


COMMITTER ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 


To investigate Shipping Board. H. Res. 31 (Greznn, Mass.). 
To investigate merchant marine questions. H. Res. 50 (Greene, 
Mass.). 


COMMITTED, OF AGRICULTURS 


To investigate alleged chemical treatment of certain foods. 
(Mason). 
To investigate garden, city, and suburb movement in 


H. Res, 
42 


Europe. 8. 


Res. 90 (SHEppaRD). 
*To investigate shortage and prices of sugar. S. Res. 197 (New). 
To investigate refining of cottonseed oil. H. Res. 317 (Sanders, 
La.). 


To investigate feasibility of use of saccharin as substitute for sugar 


S. Res. 209 (SpENcER). 
*To investigate wheat situation and transportation probicems in 
Southwest. S. Res. 211 (Owsy). 


To investigate supply of cars for transportation of grain and food 
products. S. Res. 302 (Gronna). Placed Senate Calendar Febru- 
ary 11, 1920. 

To investigate United States Grain Corporation officials involved in 
alleged speculations. H. Res. 486 (Hutchinson). 


COMMITTERB ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


on 


To investigate Bureau of 
H. Res. 49 (Citar, Fla.). 

*To investigate the whole question of public buildings and grounds. 
S. Res. 210 (Fernatp). Senate Rept. 336, 


COMMITTEF ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Industrial Housing and Transportation. 


*To investigate suspension of Miss Alice Wood, school-teacher. 
S. Res. 17 (Jones, Wash.). 

* To investigate rents and high cost of Iving In District of Colum- 
bia. S. Res. 150 (Sherman). Senate Rept. 327. 


To investigate improving Botanic Garden, 8, Res. 165 (Phelan), 
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ro Inv te financial relations and District matters. H. Res. 257 
(Mal 

I inve te charges against R. ¢ Bruce, assistant superintendent 
f schools of District of Columbi H. Res. 410 (MADDEN). 

fo it t question of operation of street-car system by Govern. | 
ent S. Re 51 (Jones, Wash.). 

° 7 I t bread prices S. Res. 358 (Carper). 

I nvest ie conditions of the Washington Terminal S. Res. 882 

) APPOINT JOINT M MITTEE 
Six cor it te to be pointed and investigate reconstruction prob- 
‘ Res, 3 : | 
o investigate Mexican situation. H. J. Res. 124 (Gould). 
of ving. &. J. Res. 92 (OWEN) 

I nvesti ‘ iblic health questions Hi. Con. Res. 33 (DENISON). | 

j ¢ health iestions., S. Con. Res. 13 (France) 

*'y| f ctivities of Government departments in public 

l matter S Con, Res, 14 (France). 

| I ! ds of ex-soldiers S. J. Res. 145 (ROBINSON). 

io inve te Harriman Geographic Code System. S. J. Res. 188 
M 

i te joint committee on the reorganization of the administrative 


Government. 8. J. Res. 191 (Smoor). Passed Senate 
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M 10, 1926 Failed to pass House on two-thirds vote June 3. 
TO APPOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
* To investigate eligibility of VICTOR BERGER. H. Res. 6 (DAL- | 
LING ) 
lo it tigate charges against Secretary Houston by Spillman. 
Il. Res, 26 (CRAMTON). 
To investigate irregularities in lieu of Hughes aircraft report. 


Hi. Res t (Welty). 

dealing in cotton futures. H. Res. 59 (CARAWAY). 
*To investigate War Department contracts and expenditures. H. 

Re 78 (GRAHAM, Ill.). House Rept. 20. Partial report on food in 

Ilouse Rept. 171. Resolution for consideration of same: 

H. Res. 206 Resolution directing 


lo investigate 


(Campbell, Kans.), House Rept. 166. 


ile of Army foodstuffs: H. Res. 212 (Granam, IIL), passed House | 


1919. 
made by Government during war: H. Res. 450 (Garland). Resolution 
requesting War Department to deliver surplus motor vehicles to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for road construction: H. Res. 362 
House Rept. 441. Adopted in House November 6, 1919. 
ments 455 and 556 
war contracts and claims growing out of war: H. Res. 381 (GRAHAM, 
Ill.), House Rept, 463 Resolution for investigation of camps: H. Res. 
Adopted September 8, 1919. Resolution for considera- 


July 29, 
House Docu- 


270 (KAHN). 
tion of House Report 487, 
116 (Granuam, Ill). Adopted December 15, 1919. House Document 
173 contal report of Secretary of the Interior on contract adjust- 
ments on ore productions. Resolution for investigation of hardware 

les: Hi. Res. 450 (Garland). Resolution for consideration of House 
Report 637, 
{88 (Garland) Adopted in House March 5, 1920. 
Hospital No. 21 at 
House Rept. 637, two parts 


Report on General 
House Rept. 616. 
(Grauam, Il). 
General to prosecute fraud in construction of 


Aurora, Colo.: 


lin on Attorney 


Resolution requesting Secretary of War to review | 


Resolution for special investigation of hardware sales | 


(Reavis), | 


relating to contract adjustments: H. Res. | 


relating to aviation: H. Res. 482 (Garland) and H. Res. | 


Report on | 
. i 
Resolution | 


eamps and cantonments: H. Res. 515 (GranaAm, Ill.). Report on 
same Hous Rept. 816. Resolution for consideration of H. Res. 515 
and Heuse Rept. 816: H, Res. 517, report of committee on same being | 
House Rept. 819. HH. Res. 517 adopted in House April 12 and H. Res. 
YT lopted April 13, 1920. Resolution calling for investigation of 
expenditures of investigating committees: H. Res. 558 (BYRNgs, 
S.3 Report of subeommittee No. 5 on ordnance, relating to nitrate | 
plants: House Report 998, submitted by Mr. GranAm (Ill.). Resolu- 


tion to 
5683 (Gramam, II.). Hlouse report accompanying resolution: 
Report 1002 Rule to consider H. Res, 563: H. Res. 564. 

To investigate methods of Government financial functions. H. Res. 
101 (TINKHAM) 

*To devise plan for budget system. 8. Res, 58 (McCormick). Sen- 
ate Rept. No. 12. 

lo devise plan for budget system. H. Res. 107 (TINKHAM). 

To investigate strike of telephone and telegraph operators, 
120 (UPpsHaw). 

To investigate wheat grading and 
Brand, office of Markets and Rural Organization. 

lo investigate conditions at Fort Sheridan, Ill. H. Res, 153 (Rick- 
etts). 

ro devise legislation to insure plentiful supply of coal. 
(MACGREGOR), 

To investigate high cost of living. H. Res. 158 (Parrish). 

*To create committee on budget. H. Res. 168 (Good). 
Rept. 192, 


House 


“ 


outside connections,” of C. J. 


H. Res. 157 


House 





indorse recommendations in nitrate report No. 998: H. Res, | 


H. Res. | 


H. Res. 131 (TINCHER). | 
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*To investigate Shipping Board and Fleet Corporation. H. Res. 171 


(Walsh). House Rept. 149 

To investigate conduct of John Skelton Williams. . H. Res. 173 
(McCFAvDDEN). 

To investigate high prices of meat and food, and profiteering. 
174 (Johnson, Miss.). 

To investigate high cost of living. H. Res. 181 (Parrish). 

To investigate propaganda for sale of coal and to ascertain if there 
is a shortage. H. Res. 183 (HuppDLESTON). 

To investigate Washington riots. H. Res. 188 (CLARK, Fla.). 

To investigate losses from forest fires in northern Minnesota. H. 
tes. 195 (Carss). 

To fix sale price of Shipping Board vessels. H. Con. Res. 23 (Ep- 
MONDS). 


H. Res, 


To investigate race riots in Washington. H. J. Res. 160 (Emerson). 

To investigate hich cost of living. 8S. Res. 148 (MCKELLAR). 

To investigate high cost of living. S. Res. 159 (Owen). 

To investigate railroad questions. H. Res. 243 (IHuppLEston). 

To investigate income-tax returns of dealers in foods and necessities 
and as fo “ dollar-per-year ” men connecte® with concerns having Gov- 
ernment contracts. S. Res, 171 (WALSH, Mass.). 

To investigate accounts of Alien Property Custodian. SS. Res. 172 
(Calder). Favorable report ordered by committee. 

To investigate Housing Corporation and other housing agencies. 
H. Res. 263 (TREADWAY). 

To investigate question of stabilizing purchasing power of gold dol- 
lar. H. Res. 278 (Husted), 

To investigate operations of Vocational Education Board. H. Res. 
315 (ROGERS) 

To investigate conditions at Walter Reed and St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pitals. H. Res. 322 (THOMPSON). 

To ascertaiy methods of securing commissions for officers in Army 
for “‘ home duty.” H. Res. 328 (JoHNnson, 8. Dak.). 

To investigate discrimination against individual hackmen in District 
of Columbia. H. Res. 334 (ZIHLMAN). 

To investigate question of legisiation for Americanization. H. Res. 
338 (Hulings). 

To investigate coal strike.’ H. Res. 373 (UpsHaw). 

To investigate treatment of military prisoners at Fort Jay, N. Y. 
H. Res. 392 (Hulings) 

To investigate high cost of print paper. H. Res. 407 (Ricketts). 

To investigate organization activities and methods of business of 
administrative branch of Government. H. J. Res. 298 (Moore, Va.). 

*To investigate public-school system in District of Columbia. 8S. Res. 
810 (HaArrtson). Senate Report 635 (May 26, 1920). 

To investigate administration of Federal reserve act. H. Res. 476 
(KING). 

To investigate depreciation of market value of Liberty bonds. H. 
Res. 510 (MAGEE). 

*To investigate housing conditions and building construction. 
350 (Calder). Senate Report 6385 (May 26, 1920). 

To investigate sugar question. H. Res. 529 (KELLy, Pa.). 

To investigate mining situation in and near Scranton, Pa. II. Res. 
545 (McLane). 

To investigate expenditures of investigating committees. II. Res. 
558 (Byrnes, S. C.). : 

To investigate prices, concentration of wealth, and to inspect tax 
returns of corporations. S. Res. 366 (WALSH, Mass.). 

To investigate escape of Grover C. Bergdoll, convicted of draft deser- 
tion. H. Res. 574 (KAHN). 


MORE THAN ONE COMMITTED 


H. Res. 24 (Mason). 
8. Res. 60 (Poindexter). 


S. Res. 


To investigate unemployment. 
To investigate unemployment. 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


To assign men to study “relative value.” 8. Con. Res. 1 (Thomas, 
by request). 

To investigate “relative values” under Wagner plan. H. Con. Res. 
12 (VAILE). 


RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 


To ascertain under what authority eastbound tariff No. 30-C was 
issued. H. Res. 80 (Currie, Mich.). 


INDIVIDUAL ASSIGNMENT 


Charles W. Roberts to audit expenditure of funds by United States 
Employment Service. H. Res. 91 (BLANTON). 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


To investigate detention of Dr. William T. Ellis in Cairo. H. Res, 
111 (Mott). 
To investigate British embargo on sailing of Argentina steamship. 


H. J. Res. 295 (Britten). 
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COM MITTEL 
of 


ON RULES 
To investigate 
(McKELLAR). 
To investigate truthfulness of statements In 8S. Res. 94 about Repre- 
sentative Jounson of Kentucky. H. Res. 144 (Jounson, Ky.). 
COMMITTED ON PRIVILEGES AND BLECTIONS 


*'To investigate Michigan senatorial election case. 8S. Res. 11 
(Pomerene). Referred to Committee to Audit and Control Contingent 
Expenses June 18, 1919, and adopted in Senate December 3, 1919. 

* To investigate campaign expenditures of candidates for presidential 
nomination, SS. Res. (Bora). 

* To investigate presidential campaign expenditures to 
S. Res. 383 (Pomerene). Senate Repert 665. 


question office rooms for Senators. 8S. Res. 


357 

November 

elect ion. 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

* To investigate war-risk tnsnrance matters. §&. Res. 173 (Gore). 


COMMITTEB ON THE JUDICIARY 


To investigate conduct of Federal officials in Kansas, 
(Ccentis). 

* To investigate peace treaty 
S. Res. 154 (WatsH, Mont.). 
on investigation. 

To investigate imprisonment of E. T. Leech for contempt. 
233 (Baer). 

To investigate maximum sale price of 
high cost of living. 8S. Res. 149 (Kirby). 

To investigate embargo on necessities of life. 

To investigate high cost of living. ff. Res. 238 (Goodykoontz). 

To investigate causes of race riots. S. Res. 189 (Curtis). 

To investigate acceptance of gifts by President. H. Res. 311 (Roden- 
berg). 

To investigate race riots and lynchings. H. Res. 319 (Dyer). 

* To investigate case of Robert A. Minor, alleged distributer of Rus- 
sian propaganda, and detained in France. 8S. Res. 216 (Kina). 

To investigate action by Department of Justice in sugar question. 

Res. 464 (TINKHAM). 

* To investigate action by Attorney General on Louisiana sugar sit- 
uation. H. Res. 469 (TryxkHam). Honse Report 708. Final report of 
committee; House Report 1090 (June 2, 1920). 

To investigate charges against Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. H. Res. §22 (Hocn). 

To investigate complaints of Gabriel Roth and others against De- 
partment of Justice, account property seizures. H. Res. 530 (Mason). 

To investigate trusts and monopolies. §. Res. 355 (Krve). 
COMMITTER ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


To investigation insane shell-shocked soldiers. H. Res. 203 (Ricketts). 
To investigate incompetence and loss of prestige in war. H. Res. 472 
(Mason). 


S. Res. 121 
with France as to its constttutionality. 
Senate Report No. 215 contains report 


H. Res. 


necessities of life to fight 


S. Res. 157 (Myers). 


H. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


To investigate whether Henry Ford benefited from improvement of 

River Rouge, Mich. 8S. Res. 279 (Sherman). 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 

To visit borders and ascertain conditions of itmmigration. 
204 (Jomwnson, Wasb.). 
*To investigate illegal entry of aliens across borders of United States. 
Nes. 176 (Phelan). 
*To examine proceedings under which deportations are made. 
879 (Siegel), H. Rept. 459. 

*Committee authorized to employ help, ete., in connection with 
H. Res. 379. H. Res. 382 (Jounson, Wash.), H. Rept. 474. 

To investigate enforcement of immigration and deportation of 
aliens. S. Res. 839 (KING). 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 

*To investigate advisability of reducing money in circulation as 
means of reducing high cost of living. 8S. Res. 142. 

To investigate complaints in Nebraska against persons claiming to 
represent Federal reserve banks. H. Res. 452 (Andrews, Nebr.). 

*To investigate loans made by Federal Reserve Board on wheat and 
other cereals. 8S. Res. 801 (Gronna). 

To investigate charges against steel-plate transferrers at Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. H. Res. 582 (McFappen). 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


To investigate claims of Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma. 
189 (HASTINGS). 


H. Res. 


8. 
H, Res. 


H. Res. 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
*To conduct investigation. H. Res. 210 (Dale). 


COMMITTEBR ON EXPENDITURES IN DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
To conduct investigation of department affairs. 8S. Res. 8378 (France). 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN STATE DEPARTMENT 


To investigate participation of troops in Russia and relation to 
bonds held in United States. H. Res. 123 (Mason). 
(Mason). 


Also 8. Res. 132 
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| 
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COMMITTER ON EXPENDITURES IN WAR DEPARTMENT 


To investigate care of soldier patients at Denver, Colo. HI. Ri 
245 (VAILp). 

To investigate treatment of soldiers In certain hospitals H. Res 
274 (Tuompson, Ohio). 

To investigate sales of hardware made by Government during war 
H. Res. 450 (Garland). See also under “To appoint special commit 
tees” (previceus page). 

To investigate alleged secret sale of vessels. H. Res. 459 (Mason) 

COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURES 


To investigate practicability of establishing bureau of manufactures 
Res. 91 (SuHepparp). 
*To investigate print-paper prices, S. Res. 164 (Reep). 
of committee: Senate Report 662 (June 5, 1920). 

To investigate prices of shoes. 8S. Res. 317 (McNary). Reported 
March 22 and placed on calendar March 23 

*To investigate United States Grain Corporation officials involved in 
alleged speculations. 8S. Res. 319 (Reep). 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 


Ss. 


Final report 


MEANS 


To investigate use of by-products of corn in bread, ete. 
(Mason). 


To investigate income-tax dodging. 


H. Res. 136 


H. Res. 218 (Igee). 

SECRETARY OF 

To investigate claims of Americans acc 
HI. J. Res. 0 (PaypEN). 


WAR 


vunt of Mexican insurrection. 


SECRETARY OF NAVY 


To investigate financial transactions of bank of Quantico, Va., wit! 
discharged marines. H. Res. 156 (Rodenberg). 


SECRETARY OF INTERIOR 


To investigate feasibility of acquiring land in California containing 
redwood trees for national parks. H. 159 (Lea, Calif.), 
Report 871 (Apr. 26, 1920). Adopted in House May 3. 


SECRETARY 


Res, House 


OF AGRICULTURE 

To investigate wheat situation, [. Res. 167 (FirzceRratp). 

* To secure data on cotton acreage. S. Res. 179 (Smith, 8. C.). 

To investigate question of establishing tndustry for manufacture of 


sugar. H. J. Res. 259 (Crisp). 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 
To investigate print-paper situation and make prosecutions. H. J. 
Res. 335 (CHRISTOPHERSON). 
To determine if sugar has been withheld from market. H. Res. 550 


(HvupDsPETR). 
JOINT COMMITTEES ON PRINTING 


To investigate publicity bureaus of various departments and agencies 
of Government. H. J. Res. 69 (Mott). 


JOINT ECONOMIC COMMISSION 


To appoint joint economic commission to study policy of cooperation 
between capital and labor. 8. J. Res. 44 (Epan). 


SECRETARY OF LABOR 
To Investigate system of insurance against unemployment. H. J. 
Res. 114 (Sasarn). 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
To Investigate substitutes for railroad crossties. H. Res. 186 
(Dyer). House Report 182. 


To investigate claims against Adams Express Company by patrons. 
H, Res, 335 (MaAppEN). 


* To investigate extent of Canadian control of railroads in United 
States. S. Res. 222 (McCormick). Senate Document 162, 

* To investigate living conditions of trainmen who lie over between 
trips. 8S. Res. 267 (Smith, Ga.). 

To investigate mining of coal in Pennsylvania and West 


Virginia, 
S. Res. 374 (WaLsH, Mass.). 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

* To investigate prices and supplies of sugar. 
HAM). House Report 222, 

* To investigate discrimination in prices paid for livestock. 8S 
133 (Harris). Senate Document 209. 

* To investigate oll and petroleum prices. 

*To investigate prices of shoes. H, 
Report 217. 

* To investigate animal feeds. 8S. Res. 140 (Norrts). 

To investigate price of fertilizers and farm machinery. 
(Flood). 

To investigate cost of manufacturing cotton. 
8. C.). 

To investigate prices of men’s collars. H. Res. 244 (Siegel). 

To investigate high price of cotton goods as compared with low price 
of raw cotton. H. Res, 284 (Parx). 

To investigate manufacture, distribution, and sale of sngar. 


H. Res, 150 (Tink 


. Res, 


8. Res. 
Res. 


188 (Poindexter). 
217 (Igoe). House 


Hl, Res. 229 


H. Res. 236 (Brrexca 


Hi. Res. 
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To investigate sugar question. H. J. Res. 209 (Raxkmr). 

To investigate refining of cotton-seed oll. H. Res. 316 (Sanders, La.). 

To investigate price of combed cotton yarns. H. Res. 451 (TILSON). 
House Report 392 (Feb, 27, 1920). 

To investigate price of gasoline. H. Res. 501 (Dymr). House 
Report 763. 

To Investigate depreciation in prices of loose-leaf tobacco. H. Res, 
506 (Fields). 

‘ko determine if any corporation has violated antitrust laws touching 
on sugar. H. Res, 521 (KNuTSON). House Report 861. 

To investigate paper shortage. H. Res. 532 (CHRISTOPHERSON). 

*To investigate loose-leaf tobacco prices. H. Res, 533 (Fields). 
Tiouse Report 1077. 

To investigate sugar question. H. Res. 538 (Ferris). 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
To investigate price of flour. H,. Res, 177 (i rrzGeRaLp). 
AUTHORIZING COMMITTEES TO SEND FOR PERSONS, ETC, 


Committee on Education and Labor. 8. Res. 41 (Kenyon). 

*Committee on Commerce. 8S. Res. 43 (Jones, Wash.). 

*Committee on Appropriations. S. Res. 44 (WARREN). 

*Committee on Post Office and Post Roads. 8. Res. 45 (Townsend), 

*Committee on Judiciary. 8S. Res. 46 (Neilson). 

*Committee on Interstate Commerce. 8S. Res. 47 (CUMMINS), 

*Committee on Public Lands. 8S. Res. 51 (Smoor). 

Committee on Banking and Currency. 8S. Res. 53 (McL@An). 

*Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. SS. Res. 54 (Gronna). 

*Committee on Military Affairs. 8S. Res. 55 (WapSworTHh). 

*Committee on Claims. 8. Res. 59 (SPENCER). 

*Committee on Judiciary. S. Res. 61 (Nelson). 

*“Committee on Naval Affairs. 8S. Res. 62 (Page). 

*Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. HH, Res. 97 
(GREENE, Mass,). 

*Committee on Manufactures. S. Res. 65 (LA FoLi_erte). 

“Committee on Banking and Currency. 8S. Res. 73 (Calder), 


*Committee on Foreign Relations. S. Res. 72 (Lopap). 


Joint Committee on Printing. S. Res. 84 (Smoor). 

*Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 8. Res. 89 (Srpr- 
LING) 

*Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 8. Res. 93 (Fsr- 
NALD) 

*Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 8S. Res. 97 (FER- 
NALD) 

*Committee on Indian Affairs. S. Res. 98 (CuRTIS). 

*Committee on Finance. S. Res. 144 (Calder). 

Committee on Expenditures in Navy Department. H. Res. 151 
(Haskell). 

*Committee on District of Columbia. 8S, Res. 120 (Sherman), 

*Commifttee on Expenditures in Navy Department to employ stenog 
raphers, ete., for investigation. H. Res. 184 (Haskell). House Re- 
port 110. 

*Committee to investigate Shipping Board to employ help, ete. H. 
Res. 2090 (Ireland). 

*Committee on Expenditures in Treasury Department to employ 
help, ete. H. Res. 211 (DALE). House Report 207. 

*Committee on Finance. 8S. Res. 144 (Penrose). 

Committee on Budget. 8S. Res. 162 (Smoor). 

*Subcommittee on Foreign Relations investigating Mexican Affairs. 
S. Res. 163 (Fall). 

*Committee on Budget S. Res. 174. (Smoor). 

‘Committee on Territories. SS. Res. 180 (New). 

*Comimittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 8S. Res. 
185 (McCNARY), 

*Subcommittee on Military Affairs appointed to consider purchase of 
camps, etc. H. Res. 279 (KAHN). 

*Committee on Education and Labor. 8. Res, 202 (Kenyon), 

*Committee on Immigration, 8S. Res, 204 (COLT). 

*Committee on Library. 8S. Res. 232 (BRANDEGER). 

*Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. H. Res, 382 
(Jounson, Wash.) 

*Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 8S. Res. 253 (Fsr- 
NALD). 

*Committee on Naval Affairs. S, Res. 274 (Page). 

*Committee on Foreign Affairs (counsel for Martens hearing). S. 
Res. 277 (Moses). 

Committee on Interstate Commerce, §S. Res. 283 (Frelinghuysen). 

Committee on Naval Affairs (medal inguiry, to employ counsel for). 
S. Res. 285 (HALE). Rejected Jan, 22, 1920, by vote of 31 to 31, 

*Committee on Pensions. 8S, Res. 300 (McCumber). 

*Committee on Education. H. Res, 495 (Fsss). 

*Committee on Education to employ help. H. Res. 502 (Frss). 

*Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 8S. Res. 342 
(France). 

Committee on Judiciary to employ help, H, Res. 526 (Husted). 
Adopted in House May 3. 

















*Committee on Revision of the Laws to employ extra help. H. Res. 
548 (LITTLE). House Report 1007. 
*Joint Committee on Revision of the Laws created. S. Res. 387 
(Knox). 
COMMITTER ON ACCOUNTS 


To investigate salaries and duties of employees of House of Repre- 
sentatives. H. Res. 296 (Ireland). 


COMMITTEE TO AUDIT AND CONTROL THB CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE 
SENATB 


To investigate Michigan senatorial election case. 8S. Res. 11 (Pome- 
rene). 


COMMITTER ON CIVIL SERVICER AND RETRENCHMENT 
To investigate use of power by Postmaster General. 8S. Res. 186 
(Norris), 
To investigate policy in appointment of ex-service men to postmaster- 
ships. 8S. Res. 385 (Marrs). 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR (HOUSE) 


To investigate strike situation in western Pennsylvania. H. Res. 
368 (Garland). 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR (SENATE) 
*To investigate causes of steel strike. S. Res. 188 (Curtis for 
Kenyon). Senate Report No. 289. 
To investigate coal strike. S. Res, 228 (Jones, Wash.). 
COMMITTER ON EDUCATION (HOUSE) 


*To investigate Federal Board for Vocational Education and send 
for persons, etc. H, Res. 495 (Fess). House Report 755. Final 
report of committee: House Report 1104 (June 4, 1920). 

*To employ help for investigation of Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. H. Res. 502 (Fess). House Report 777. 


JOINT COMMISSION 


To report on conditions in the Virgin Islands. 8. J. Res. 69 
(Kenyon), 


PUBLIC HEALTH S®BERVICD 


To investigate influenza. §S. J. Res. 76 (Harding). 
To investigate influenza. H. J. Res. 159 (Bmerson). 
To aid States in investigation of control of malaria. H. J. Res. 287 
(Overstreet). 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


To investigate fuel-oil shortage. S. Res. 361 (CUMMINS). 
To investigate Naval Training Station at Great Lakes, Ill. 8. Res, 
371 (McCormick), 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I had hoped 
that we might proceed with the consideration of the immigra- 
tion bill, which has been the unfinished business of the Senate 
since March 30. It was made the unfinished business on 
March 30, two weeks ago. Probably there is no single matter 
of legislation of so great importance to America—not only 
Democratic America, but Republican America, and every other 
kind of America—as the proper settlement of this immigration 
problem; and yet, day after day, consideration of that vitally 
important matter has been deferred, and we have listened to 
hour after hour of political discussion, of denunciation of 
the President and of each member of his Cabinet, past and 
present. The consideration which the Senate has given the 
immigration bill has been limited to about one-half of the time 
that it has been the unfinished business before us; and yet 
the present immigration law ceases to be law on June 30 of 
this year. 

About two months and a half remain, and if we do not 
legislate on immigration before that time the bars are down, 
and all of Europe that can find space in steamers will come 
te this country, and there will be no law to stop them. The 
whole country demands action on this matter of immigration, 
and we know it; yet we are talking nothing but politics be- 
cause we know this is a presidential year, and there is an 
election coming in November. The proper business of the 
United States is being postponed, and the proper business of 
the Senate is being neglected, so that we may make campaign 
thunder for the coming election. 

Mr. President, I do net want to add my contribution to that 
waste of time; but I feel that I must make a statement in 
reply to the attack upon the President that has just been made 
by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

The Constitution of the United States requires the President 
to take an oath of office in which it is provided that he will 
“ preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” It is his sworn duty, therefore, if he finds any part 
of the Government of the United States transgressing its 
constitutional limitations or exceeding its authority, to speak ° 
up in protest and remonstrynce against that excess of constitu- 
tional power. 
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That is what the President has done now, and when the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] says that it constitutes 
an unprecedented rebuke from the Chief Executive to the 
Senate he must have failed to look up the precedents, because 
I find here many precedents in which the President of the 
United States has called to the attention of the Senate sharply 
the fact that it was transgressing the constitutional limita- 
tions upon its authority. 

Two of them, for example, I have before me; one of them 
back in the days of Andrew Jackson. This is what President 
Jackson said to the Senate of the United States when they 
asked him to send them information and copies of charges 
made against one of his surveyors general, which had caused 
the President to remove him from office; an officer whom the 
Senate had confirmed, and whose efficiency was attacked, and 
on whom the President had acted. The Senate, wanting to 
know about the state of the Union, perhaps, demanded from 
the President transmittal of the charges against that officer, 
and this is what Andrew Jackson said to the Senate: 


now before 
and I am 


The resolution 
executive session, 
tion requested 
in secret 


me purports to have been 

bound to presume that if the 
therein should be communicated, it would 
to “the investigation of frauds in the sales of 
public lands.” But if so applied, the distinction between the execu- 
and legislative functions of the Senate would not only be de- 
stroyed but the citizen whose conduct is impeached would lose one of 
his valuable securities, that which is afforded by a public investiga 
tion in the presence of his accusers and of the witnesses against him. 


in 
informa- 

applied 
the 


passed 


be 
session 


tive 


tesides, a compliance with the present resolution would, in all 
probability, subject the conduct and motives of the President in 
the case of Mr. Fitz to the review of the Senate when not sitting 
as judges on an impeachment, and even if this consequence should | 


not octur in the present case the compliance of the Executive might 
hereafter be quoted as a precedent for similar and 
plications. Such a result, if acquiesced in, would ultimately 
ject the independent constitutional of the Executive 
matter of great national to the domination 
tro! of the Senate; if not acquiesced in, it would lead to collisions 
between coordinate branches the Government, well calculated to 
expose the parties to indignity and reproach and to inflict on the pub- 
lic interest serious and lasting mischief. the 
Papers of the Presidents, by Richardson; III, 
133-134.] 


repeated ap- 
sub 
action in a 


concerniment 


and con- 


ol 


[From 
Vol. 


Messages 
1833-1841, 


and 
pp. 


More recently a great President, a great Democratic Presi- 
dent, President Cleveland, was asked, in 1886, for documents 
and papers filed in his departments in relation to the manage- 
ment and conduct of the offices held by certain executive offi- 
cials appointed by that President, and this is what he replied 
in that similar case to the request of the Senate: 


While, therefore, I am constrained to deny the right of the Senate 
to the papers and documents described, so far as the right to the same 
is based upon the claim that they are in any view of the subject 
official, I am also led unequivocally to dispute the right of the Senate 
by the aid of any documents whatever, or in any way save through 
the judicial process of trial on impeachment, to review or reverse the 
acts of the Executive in the suspension, during the of the 
Sepate, of Federal officials. * * * 

The Senate belongs to the legislative branch of the Government. 
When the Constitution by express provision superadded to its legisla- 
tive duties the right to advise and consent to appointments to office 
and to sit as a court of impeachment, it conferred upon that body all 
the control and regulation of Executive action supposed to be necessary 
for the safety of the people; and this express and special grant of 
such extraordinary powers, not in any way related to or growing out 
of general senatorial duty, and in itself a departure from the general 
plan of our Government, should be held, under a familiar maxim of 
construction, to exclude every other right of interference with Execu- 


tive functions. (Messages and Papers of the Presidents, by Richardson, 
Vol. VIII, 1881-1889, p. 379.) 


recess 


That from Grover Cleveland. He also said—and it applies 
well to the present state of affairs: 


The requests and demands which by the score have for nearly three 
months been presented to the different departments of the Government, 
whatever may be their form, have but one complexion. They assume 
the right of the Senate to sit in judgment upon the exercise of my 
exclusive discretion and Executive function, for which I am solely 
responsible to the people from whom I have so lately received the 
sacred trust of office. My oath to support and defend the Constitu- 
tion, my duty to the people who have chosen me to execute the powers 
of their great office and not to relinquish them, and my duty to the 
chief magistracy, which I must preserve unimpaired in all its dignity 
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and vigor, compel me to refuse compliance with these demands. 
sages and Papers of the Presidents, by Vol. VIII, 
1889, p. 381.) 


(Mes 
Richardson, 1881— 

Yet they say this action which the President of the United 
States is now taking is unprecedented. 

What are the circumstances of the case in which the Presi 
dent has taken this action? A month ago the Senate passed 
a resolution, without concurrence by the House, a mere Senate 
resolution, creating a select committee of five Senators to in 
vestigate the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Of that committee 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] was made chairman. 


The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] was one of the 
other four members. 

That committee met. The Senator from Michigan had in 
troduced the resolution, and was the most active of the mem 


bers of the committee in calling for information. They did 
eall for information on the functioning of the tax bureaus in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and they got all the informa- 
tion for which they called and they got all the witnesses for 
whom they called. Among the things they sought were some 
papers, tax returns and other information, to which Congress 
had given the right of absolute secrecy. The animus of the 
investigation was shown by the fact that that request for these 
secret documents was directed only to companies in which See- 
retary of the Treasury Mellon had a personal interest. The 
only private records that were sought to be dragged out were 
the records of those companies in which he is or was supposed 
to be a stockholder. 

What did Mr. Mellon do to meet that attack? Did he assert 
the right to privacy which we have given him by statute? Mr. 
President, he did not. On the contrary, of his own initiative, 
he took up the matter with the officers of each of those com 
panies and secured from them for the committee complete 
waivers of their rights of privacy, so that in spite of the pro- 
tection given by the statute those companies absolutely re- 
leased the secrets that were there in the bureau, and full in- 
formation was given the committee on all the matters into 
which they wanted to inquire. The result was that they found 
that not in one single case had any company in which Mr. Mel- 


lon is interested, or has been interested, been shown any 
favoritism whatsoever from the moment Mr. Mellon came into 
office until the present. Never was there an inquiry more 
searching and never was the record found clearer. 

Then what happened? The Governor of Pennsylvania, Mr. 


Pinchot, had been engaged in a controversy with the President 
and with the Secretary of the Treasury concerning prohibition 
enforcement. Governor Pinchot, a Republican governor, came 
to Washington privately, consulted the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Couzens], not the chairman of the committee, but one of 


the members, without consulting the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson], with a view 


to having an investigation into the prohibition activities of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, which nobody up to that time had 
meant to investigate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A question: yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. A question; yes. Was it reprehensible 
that he consulted the Senator from Michigan without consult- 
ing the chairman of the committee, or should anyone who con- 
sults the committee consult every member of it? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, The Senator will have an 
answer to his question, I think, in a very few minutes, if he 
will permit me to go ahead. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, well—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am asking no more courtesy 
than that given Senators on our side during the speech of the 
Senator from Virginia |Mr. Grass]. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania, a Republican governor, and 
an ardent prohibitionist, came to Washington for privute con- 
sultation with the Senator from Michigan, an avowed “ wet,” 
if I may use the slang phrase, who is already publicly on 
record as favoring a liberalizing of our prohibition laws so 
as to authorize the use of wine and beer—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think I 
statement, am I not? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will have to challenge the Senator's 
statement on that. I have discussed that question many times 
with the Senator from Michigan. He is not a “ wet” in any 
sense of the word. He is as strong for law enforcement as 
any man. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator answer me a 
question, then? Is it not true that the Senator from Michigan 


am correct in the 








pore, tee 
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has come out publicly in favor of permitting wine and beer to 
be sold? 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
intoxicating, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Very good. The Governor of 
Pennsylvania, who is an ardent prohibitionist and does not 
favor the sale of beer of any degree, came to Washington for a 
private consultation with the Senator from Michigan, who does 
favor the legalization of beer of higher alcoholic content than | 
the beer which is now lawful under the Volstead law. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BROOKHART. He made some statement with reference 
to a percentage which he claimed was not intoxicating. He is 
not for legalizing any intoxicating beer, he claims. I do not 
ugree with him in the percentage myself, because I think any 
percentage is intoxicating; I know it is. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Very well. The Senator from 
| 
| 
| 


Not wine; only beer that would not be 


Michigan believes that a higher percentage of alcohol is non- 
intoxicating than does the Senator from Iowa, and the Senator 
from Michigan is in favor of legalizing beer with a higher per- 
centage of aleohol than that which the Senator from Iowa 
thinks is intoxicating. At all events, now that we have gotten 
to a common basis on that, these two Republican gentlemen 
privately met and agreed that the Senator from Michigan, who 
was not chairman of the committee and had not been authorized 
by the committee to retain counsel, either for himself or for the | 
committee, should privately retain a Democrat muckraker from 

San Francisco for the purpose of furthering the great goal of 

prohibition. In order that prohibition might thus be advan- 

taged, it was arranged that the Democratic lawyer from San | 
Francisco, Mr. Heney, should privately interview the two Demo- | 
cratie members of the committee and that they, voting with | 
Senator Couzens, should constitute the majority, which would | 
authorize not the retention of this Democratic gentleman from 
San Francisco by the committee—oh, no—but would authorize 

the employment of our Democratic friend from San Francisco | 
by Mr. Couzens, as one of the members of the committee and at 

his own expense. | 

That action, in addition to being unauthorized by. the Senate 
resolution creating the committee, had the further fault of being 
in flat defiance of a certain statute which the Congress enacted | 
and which was signed by President Wilson on March 8, 1917. 
In addition to being secret and illegal it also was put through 
without any prior consultation with or notice to the Republican | 
members of the committee, who were at least entitled to be con- | 
sulted before it was passed. 

In order that there may be no doubt about it, the act of 1917 
provides in plain words that— 

No person shall make any contribution to or in any way supple 
ment the salary of any Government official or employee for any | 
services performed by him for the Government of the United States, 
and any person violating any of the terms of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof punished 
by fine or imprisonment, or both. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
question, 

Mr. CARAWAY,. Is the clerk that works in the Senator’s 
oflice a Government employee? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The clerk that works in the 
Senator's office is an employee of the Government, and for that 
service is paid nothing extra. For personal services rendered 
to the Senator, I think, and not to the Government, I dare say 
that each of us pay our clerks compensation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then if the clerk is a Government em- 
ployee and the Senator pays him, why is not he amenable to the 
statute? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. Because that is not within the | 
very plain language of the statute. 

Mr. CARAWAY, What is the plain language of the statute? 
If he is a Government employee and is paid by a private indi- 
vidual, why is not that within the provision of the statute? 

Mr. REED ot Pennsylvania. For the very good reason that 
he is not paid for work for the Government in that respect. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Is not the Senator who works in the 
Senator's office an employee of the Government? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator who works in my 
office is only myself. The Senator misspoke himself. He 
meant the clerk. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I meant what I said, but I do not know 
that it quite got to the Senator. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

by the electorate. 





Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


I yield to the Senator for a 


That will have to be determined 


Mr. CARAWAY. If he does any work in the Senator's office 
and the Senator pays him out of his private fund, that is no 
violation of the law, but if he works for Senater Couzzens it 
is a crime. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It might occur to the Senator 
from Arkansas that we are not discussing clerks. We are 
discussing attorneys. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, the statute does not say an attorney. 
The statute says a Government employee or a person. It is 
certainly begging the question to say we are talking about 
attorneys, because the word “attorneys” does not appear in 
the statute at all 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator is not going to 
drag a red herring of senatorial clerkships across my trail. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I beg the Senator's pardon. Nobody 
would drag a red herring across the trail of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. That is not the kind of a trail he makes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Arkansas 
I am sure will do me the same courtesy that we extended to 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. GiLass] during his speech. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator does not want to answer 
questions, nobody will bother him. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am very glad to debate with 


| the Senator from Arkansas at almost any time, but I would 


like to finish this statement without interruption. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 
that 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hope the Senator from Tennessee will 
not drag a red herring across the Senator’s trail. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will he permit a question? 
Senator believe in the statute he just read? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I was not in Congress when 
it passed. The Senator was here, and perhaps can tell me 
whether he believes in it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Ido. The reason why I ask is this 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have never considered its 





Does the 





| general desirability, but I am willing to consider it in this 


particular case. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator has considered it. 
Just a day or two ago he offered an amendment to the immigra- 
tion bill, which, if I mistake not, was adopted, though not 
with my vote, authorizing the trans-Atlantic shipping com- 
panies to pay to the immigration inspectors of the Government 
extra pay for extra work, which would be in direct conflict 
with the law the Senator just read, and would repeal it to 
that extent if the Senator's amendment is finally adopted, 
which I certainly hope it will not be. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator could not have 


| read the teat of my amendment very carefully, because it pro- 
| vides specifically that the pay shall come from the Govern- 


ment of the United Stafes to the men, . 

Mr. McKELLAR. But it is to be repaid by the shipping com- 
panies, and to that extent it is putting those immigration in- 
spectors in the hands of the shipping companies who bring 
the immigrants in, and it is unfair and unjust, in my judg- 
ment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If that is the Senator's con- | 
struction of it, I will not stop to debate it at this time, but it! 
certainly is not my construction of it. 

Mr. President, what I say is that the hiring of Heney by the, 
Senator from Michigan was a flat violation of the statute of 
1917 and there can not be any doubt about it. When the Presi- | 
dent of the United States calls attention to that and to the 
effect that that illegal act is having and is bound to have) 
in the future, if persisted in, upon his executive department, | 
I say he is well within his rights. 

Furthermore, the fact that this attorney is being paid by the’ 
Senator from Michigan entirely from his, the Senator’s, own) 
pocket appeared affirmatively by the record of the proceedings | 
of the committee at the time Heney was chosen. The minutes 
of the committee show, and Senators who are members of the 
committee will verify what I say, that Senator Couzens then | 
and there stated that he expected to pay the fee and expenses 
of Heney entirely out of his own pocket. 

Now, Mr. President, we have the situation against which 
the President of the United States has protested. At the se-| 
cretly made suggestion of Governor Pinchot, who has been hav- 
ing a personal altercation with Mr. Mellon and with the Presi- 
dent, and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Covzrens], who has 
been having an altercation with Secretary Mellon, an arranze- 
ment is made by which a private lawyer is hired; and privately 
paid by one of the members of the committee whe is not even 
its chairman, to conduct an investigation avowedly into a sub- 
ject which the committee have not been inquiring into. The 
personal animus of the thing is so plain, the consequences of 


aaa a 
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such an investigation upon the efficiency of the department are | strued to be a violation of the law. 
so bad, that naturally the President resents it and naturally | ernment employees; it says nothing about any attorney whom 
the Secretary of the Treasury resents it. He properly can say | the Senator from Michigan might employ. It ‘does not refer to 
that it is an interference with the executive functions with the | his transaction with Mr. Heney at all. If Mr. Heney shall be- 
performance of which he is charged under the Constitution, | come a Government employee, from that time it will be a differ- 
and with which we are not charged. ent situation, and I rather think that is what he will become 
Now, Mr. President, in conclusion I have just this to add—-| before the investigation is over. I think the Senator from 
that in saying what he did the President is speaking the best | Michigan has performed a great and patriotic act in bringing 
thought of the country. It will not be admitted here in this | this investigation to a real test. Government by injunction and 
Chamber. Our friends on the other side of the Chamber will | Government by whitewash must stop in the United States. We 
not admit it, but you will know it, and you know already from | are not investigating the Treasury Department in the committee 
your correspondence that what the President said has the sup- | of which I am chairman on hearsay or “ Roxie Stinson” evi- 
port of the whole country, that what he said met with the | dence, as the objectors like to state. Nevertheless, we are 
approval of the whole country, that the country is sick and | touching upon the Treasury Department in reference to the 
tired of these investigations which you have been making; that | enforcement of the liquor laws from time to time, and as we 
starting with proper ones, like that of the Veterans’ Bureau, we | touch upon that, as the evidence appears, it indicates there 
did uncover dishonesty. I happen to know that it did, because | is nothing in the United States that so much needs investica- 
I was chairman of it and worked with the Senator from Massa- | tion. 
chusetts [Mr. Wats], whose service was most faithful and Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
whose attendance unfailing, and the Senator from Nevada | to interrupt him? 
{Mr. Oppre], who was similarly faithful and conscientious, and| Myr BROOKHART. Yes. 
we did unearth a lot of crime, which is now being punished. Mr. CARAWAY. If this were such hearsay evidence and so 
The Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] did a fine plece of | incompetent, why did the President on the strength of that 
work in what he unearthed in the Interior Department and | evidence compel the Attorney General to leave his Cabinet? 
the disclosures that he secured there in showing dishonesty on According to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], the 
the part of Mr. Fall. jut since that was done there has not | president has lent himself to an infamous scheme, and without 
been one single thing that was useful brought out by all these any investigation, and upon testimony which the Senator from 
investigations, and the country knows it. You will not agree, | Pennsylvania states no justice of the peace would receive, has 
my Democratic friends, but the country knows it and it shows | qriven the former Attorney General out of his Cabinet. 


it to you in your correspondence. The country is tired of these Mr. BROOKHART. TI have noticed that the Senator from 
investigations, and you know it, although you will not ad-| Pennsylvania does not always remain consistent with himself. 
mit it. | 


Mr. CARRAWAY. Or with anybody else. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President-——— Mr. BROOKHART. He has not done so in this case. The 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Opprr in the chair). Does | Senator from Pennsylvania is a good lawyer, a keen lawyer. I 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Ohio? | myself do not like legal technicalities, and I do not like legal- 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. minded reasoning. I think it is away out of line with common 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator ought to make a very sharp sense all the time. { Laughter.] I get away from it as far as 
(listinction between the investigations which were conducted by | [ ean: but at the same time I want to challenge the technical, 
the House of Representatives under the preceding administra- | legal reasoning of the Senator from Pennsylvania in this 
tion and the investigations that are going on now. The in-| instance. I wish to read the statute which he himself has 
vestigations that were made by the House—not by the Senate, | quoted. It reads: 
because they did not go into that sort of thing—were made not | 


The statute relates to Gov- 





against the head of any department and did not interfere with 
the administration of any of the functions of the Executive. 
On the other hand, the fault that is being found with the Attor- 
ney General is that he was not securing convictions of fraud 
committed by a preceding administration. There was no in- 
vestigation of the Attorney General in the preceding adminis- 
tration. I think that there ought to he a very pronounced 
difference, as well as a full understanding that the preceding 
investigations did not tend to break down the morale of the 
executive department, and therefore the President was justified 
in calling attention to the general trend which this particular 
investigation is taking. 

Mr. GLASS, Mr. President, will it disturb the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania if I make an observation? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not in the least. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. I would like to call attention to the fact that 
the Senator from Ohio omits to state in his enumeration I 
another very important distinction between those investiga- Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
tions and these. Those investigations disclosed no dishonesty | yield to me? 


or fraud or wrongdoing, but these investigations have. Mr. BROOKHART, I yield. 


That on and after July 1, 1919, no Government official or employee— 


Mr. Heney is neither a Government official nor a Govern- 
ment employee— 


shall receive any salary in connection with his services as such an 
official or employee from any source other than the Government of 
the United States, except as may be contributed out of the treasury 
of any State, county, or municipality; and no person, association, or 
corporation shall make any contribution to, or in any way supplement, 
the salary of any Government official or employee for the 
performed by him for the Government of the United States. 

Any person violating any of the terms of this proviso shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
less than six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment, as the 
court may determine. 


services 


That statute can have no effect until Mr. Heney becomes a 
Government employee, which he is not. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not going to speak about Mr. ROBINSON. As an interesting side light reflecting on the 
the investigations made by the House of Representatives be- | subject which the Senator from Iowa is now discussing I call 
fore I came into Congress. I would be talking hearsay, and | attention to an article which was published in the Washington 
I do not want to do that. We have had more than enough | Herald on October 12, 1922, on page 5, under the headline 
hearsay in this Congress. What I do want to say is that the | “ Quits Bureau of Standards,” and so forth. This statement 
present investigations, with all their Roxie Stinson hearsay | was published as having been issued by the Secretary of Com- 
evidence, with all the train-robber evidence about what dead | merce, the Hon. Herbert Hoover. It is as follows: 
men have said, are utterly discredited throughout the country Secretary Hcover since his advent to office has waged an unceasing 
to-day, and the country is tired of them. You will never admit fight against the low salaries doled out to Federal experts. Determined 
it, my friends, but you know in your hearts that what I say | that the pitiful Government pay should not undermine the efficiency 
is the truth; that the United States of America is fed up on of his own department, be has surrounded himself with capable 
these investigations and on incompetent evidence unfairly former bugjness associates making up the difference in pay out of his 
brought out, without a chance for the accused person to cross- | ow pocket , 
examine or to summon witnesses himself. The people are tired ; 
of it, and they resent the impeachment of men and the ruin of 
their reputations by evidence that no justice of the peace 
would ever admit in a case involving two dollars. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I wish to say a few more 
words in reference to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] 
and the criminal charge that is brought against him now. As 
I read the statute, it is only by the wildest flight of imagina- 
tion that the act of the Senator from Michigan could be con- 


Clearly the Secretary of Commerce did not regard violations 
of the statute criminal, because in his own newspaper, it being 
understood that he owned at that time the Washington Herald, 
or was the controlling stockholder, he announced his purpose 
to supplement the salaries of Government employees and 
experts in his department who were, in his opinion, inade- 
quately compensated by Congress, in order to encourage them 
to perform their duties efficiently. 
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It does not appear that the President ef the United States 
then sent a message to Congress or even to the Secretary of 
Commerce calling attention to the impropriety of violating the 
statute which the Senator from lowa has just read. 

In this connection let me say that all statutes should be 
obeyed and enforced, including the one which the Senator from 
Iown has read, and also the prohibition statute, which it is 
perfectly manifest by the speech of the Senator from Indiana 
| Mr. Watson] the Secretary of the Treasury does not desire to 
enforce and has no intention of enforcing. The Secretary of 
Commerce, however, regards himself as virtuous, if the state- 
ment in the newspaper which I have presented can be relied 
ou, when he declares his practice, his babit of disregarding the 


stutute and supplementing the salaries of experts and employees 
| 


in his own department. Lie boasted of it. 
Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, even at that—— 
Mr. RELD of Missouri. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 


yield to the Senator from Missouri? 


from Iowa 


Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I wish to-direct my inquiry to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]. I ask whether he 


thinks if the Senate should now presume to inquire whether in 
fact Mr. Hoover bad been paying salaries to Government 
employees that would be an unconstitutional invasion of the 
Kkxecutive prerogative? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, 
ment.” 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, there is this difference 
between the situation of Secretary Hoover as described by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] and that of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Covzens]. Payment by the Senator 
from Michigan to Mr. Heney would not be payment to a Goy- 
ernment employee at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And the payments by Secretary Hoover, 
which I have cited, were admittedly to Government employees? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; apparently so. That may be a 
technical violation; I do not know. 

Mr. LODGE. What is Mr. Heney if he be not a Government 
eniployee ? 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
Michigan. 

Mr. LODGE. 
commoittee te pass a 


yes; that would be “lawless govern- 


He is an employee of the Senator from 


Assuming that, why was it necessary for the 
resolution authorizing his employment? 

Mr. BROOKHART. After the committee shall have done 
that, Mr. Heney will probably be a Government employee. 
Then it would be a different proposition, 

Mr. LODGE. It is a question of whether he is a Govern- 
ment employee at this moment or not? Of course, under the 
Senator’s construction Mr. Heney is not an employee of the 
Government at this moment. When does he become an em- 
ployee of the Government? 

Mr. BROOKHART. He becomes an employee of the Gov- 
ernment when he is employed, and that will not be until some 
Government authority has employed him. Nobody will say 
that Senator Coczens was authorized by the Senate to employ 
him. I think that will not be Claimed now. 

Mr. LODGE. Did not the committee 
to employ him? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It did not, as I understand. 

Mr. RENT of Pennsylvania. The committee adopted a reso- 
lution authorizing his employment, did it not? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have net been present when the Sen- 
ate adopted a resolution authorizing his employment. As 
I understand, the original resolution authorizing the com- 
mittee said nothing about the employment of counsel. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, It makes no legal difference 
whether the employment is by resolution or verbally; if the 
committee had no power officially to employ him, they could 
not do it by resolution any more than they could by indi- 
Vidual act. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is a second reason why 
it was illegal; first, because the statute forbade it, and see- 
ond, because the original resolution did not authorize it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Iowa has pointed out 
the fact that Mr. Heney was not a Government employee, and, 
therefore, he was not forbidden by the statute from accepting 
the employment by Senator Couzens. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think any fair construction of the stat- 
ute is to that effect. I think there can be no doubt of that 
whatever. There is no language in the statute that applies 
until he becomes a legal Gevernment employee in some way, 
and nobody claims he is that unless he has been employed since 
a resolution has been passed by the Senate, and I do not hap- 


him authority 


give 
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pen to be informed that the resolution has been adopted author- 
izing the committee to employ an attorney. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me again? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I did not say and I do not think 
chat anybody could be convicted for the employment of Heney, 
for the reason that technicaily the employment was absolutely 
void. The committee had no right to do as it tried to do, and 
to employ counsel. If they had had a right to cnploy any 
counsel, it would have been illegal under the statute, because 
Heney then would have been a Government employee. AS a 
matter of fact what they tried to do was illegal for the two 
reasons. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thought the Senator said a moment ago 
that it was illegal and criminal. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; he did. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Now, he says that if something had oc- 
curred that never happened, it would have been illegal. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If that were what I had said, 
_ “ean would probably be making a fair criticism of what 

said. 

Mr. ROBLNSON. I was not undertaking to criticize the 
Senator; I would not presume to do that; 1 was merely men- 
tioning the substance of his statement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator was here for only 
a part of the time when I was speaking, and evidently did net 
bear all I said. I called attention to the fact that the com- 
mittee was without power to employ any counsel at all, and that 
if it had had the power the employment would have been a 
crime under the statute. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator makes the declaration and 
takes that position, then it could not have been in violation 
of the statute, and the President was wholly in errer, because 
unless the committee had the power to make the employment 
and exercised the power the statute to which the Senator 
refers is not applicable. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The President probably as- 
sumed that the committee had seme authority to do as it 
tried to do, and called attention to the fact that the statute 
forbade it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa 
has the floor. Does he yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have yielded to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thank the Senator for yiehl- 
ing to ine. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator from Pennsylvania, as I 
recall his language, in describing the act of the Senator from, 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens] said that it was both illegal and 
criminal. That is what brought me to my feet. I did not 
believe it and I do not believe it now. I think the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is entirely mistaken in his technical legal 
construction of the law itself. There is not any sense in 
it and there is not any law in it, the way I figure it out. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Pennsylvania appar- 
ently admits that the last statement of the Senator is cerrect. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I desire to refer to another criticism 
which without any doubt was directed to myself and to the 
committee investigating the Department of Justice. The Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania referred to the hearsay and Roxie 
Stinson character of testimony that is being taken before that 
committee. That committee will not have any apology to 
make for the testimony it has taken. It has summoned the 
associates and friends of the Attorney General to find out what 
was going on in the wnustal and mysteriqus organization that 
existed in his own office. It has found there a situation that is 
remarkable in the history of the world. I believe nothing 
like it can be found anywhere else. We are net done vet. 
I do not pretend to say that the Attorney General has been 
eonvicted er will finally be convicted upon this evidence, but 
the evidence is tending to show a criminal conspiracy—not 
a conspiracy merely of politics, but a conspiracy to protect 
criminals and take money for doing it. That has reached into 
the prohibition department, and evidence to-day before that 
committee indicated that the prohibition director of the State 
of Ohio is quite as much involved as is the former Attorney 
General himself in matters of this kind. 

Under that situation I want 
Pennsylivania—who has run off, 
that the people of this country a 
tion. I want to say that the people 
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stop until these facts are known, and they will not stop until 
the last criminal practice in the administration of every depart- 
ment of this Government is cleaned out. I hear from them 
every day. I know what the common people are thinking. 
do not know what the people with whom the Senator from 
Pennsylvania associates may be thinking. I do not go in his 
spiketail-coat crowd. I am not amongst those people. He may 
imagine that a few chambers of commerce or a few Rotary 
clubs or a few Kiwanis elubs or a few things of that kind are 
the people of the United States; but he will wake up some of 


these times to find that they are only a small fraction of the | 
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[| 


| 


people of the United States and that the great common people | 


of 

Mr. CARAWAY, 
Senator? 

Mr. BROOKHART. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We never heard the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania protest against the illegal search of the offices of 
Senators by the Attorney General, did we? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I never did. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Nor the framing up of Members of the 
Senate, even. He protests not against that, does he? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senators whose oflices were searched 
were Insurgents, as I recollect. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROOKHART, I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 


Mr. President, may I ask a question of the 


I yield, 


Mr. FESS. The Senator referred to the prohibition director 
of Ohio? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Does he refer to Mr. McDonald? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; Russell is his name, as I recollect. 

Mr. FESS. J. E. Russell? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The Federal rather than the State prohibition 


director? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Federal director—I believe so; yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, while the Senator is 
on his feet, may I ask him a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. I observe that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has come into the Chamber. I want to ask a 


his country are for common honesty every day in the year. | 


| 
| 


extra service shal] pay to the Seeretary of Laber as reim 
amounts expended by him for such extra service in a 
and such relmbursement 


priation “ Expenses of regulating 


cerdance h hil 
shall be eredited to the app 
immigration.” 


Which, of course, provides in substance and effect that these 
transportation companies bringing in these Immigrants shall! 
partly pay the inspectors of the Government for their se es 


in inspecting the immigrants as they come in 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
from not see the difference between 
what this committee did in employing Mr. Heney 
suy will make it plain. 

Mr. McK ELLAR. I am sure of that fact 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr, President, I am sure that nothing that 


President, if the Senator 
that and 


thing I can 


a 
rennessee can 


anybody could say would make anything plain + tue Senator 
from Pennsylvania, But he was kind evough to tell me that if 
I would not drag a red herring over his trail he would answer 


a question I asked; but evidently some one did s0, as he forgot 
to answer. 
Here is what I gathered from the able speech of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, aside from his ill-tempered lecture of the 
Democrats; and I may, just before I pass on, refer to that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the gentle- 
man permit me to interrupt him to say that he is a connoisseur 
on that subject? 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is that? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator 
connoisseur on that subjeet. 

Mr. CARAWAY. On what subject—the Senator from Penn 
sylvania? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘The 
sylvania? 

Oh, yes; 


seems to he a 


The subject of ill temper. 
temper of the Senator from Penn 


I know. I tried that out the other day. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania said that we 
| had delayed the immigration bill for days by lectures and 
| tirades. I am not quoting him exactly, but that is what | 





question for information, and I think one or the other of the | 


Senators can give it to me. The question is whether or not 
it is true that Mr. Mellon had employed on the tax simplifi- 
vation board his own personal attorney and the attorney of 
his companies, Mr. Beale. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think that has not been brought out 
in our investigation. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Perhaps the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania can inform us as to that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Perhaps the Senator from Pennsylvania 
can answer the question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not certain, but my im- 
pression is that Mr. Mellon did net pay anything to Mr. Beale 
for his services. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Has he been acting? Has he been serving? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, He is dead now. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Did he serve? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the important thing, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And at that time he was under re- 
tainer by Mr. Mellon, and came here—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I can not agree with that. I 
shall have to look into the facts to find out. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I thank beth the Senators. 

Mr, CARAWAY obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield te the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Before the Senator begins his speech I 
want to be accurate in what I said a while ago about the 
attitude of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep) in ref- 
erence to the law that he discussed. He proposed in the immi- 
gration bill a modification of the law of this kind, and it was 
adopted: 

The Secretary of Labor !s authorized hereafter, under such regula- 
tions as he may deem advisable, to pay extra compensation to immigrant 
inspectors and other immigration empleyees when, at the request of 
any transportation eompany, corporation, or individual bringing aliens 
te the United States, such officers or employees are required to report 
for extra duty or to work overtime, or on nights, Sundays, or holidays 
in connection with the examination of alien passengers or crews; and 
the transportation company, corporation, or individual requesting such 





understood him to say. Of course we could have passed the 
immigration bill some days ago if he had not been so persistent, 
in coneert with the Japanese ambassador, in trying to ram down 
the throat of Americans an admission bill for Japanese. That 
took most of the time that has been devoted to discussion of the 
immigration bill. I do not blame him for speaking for those 
people whom he most wishes to serve; he and the Japanese 
ambassador were of one mind, and I think the Secretary of 
State agreed. That made three of them, and they compose 
that entire crowd in America. But I should like to get it some 
time, from some one who is always inveighing against 
investigations, a clear statement of what these investigations 
have disclosed against which they protest. 

Oh, I believe the Senator from Pennsylvania admitted that 
the one that he conducted was a proper investigation: but, 


these 


| aside from that, I should like to have the Senator and others 


He did serve for several months. | 


who say that these investigations have hecome a stench In the 
nostrils of the people disclose what particular thing that has 
been unearthed about which they complain. Do they complain 
because Mr, Forbes is no longer in a position to steal the money 
that Congress appropriated for the disabled soldiers of 
America? Are they complaining because no greater number of 
American soldiers have died of neglect by the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau? Do they wish that there were more in the cemeteries 
than there are by reason of the neglect that the Senate, in a 
measure, by its investigation, stopped. Is that what they com- 
plain abont? Are there other national resources that Fall and 
Doheny and Sinclair could have stolen which they wished them 
to steal? Do they complain because the President of the United 
States drove the Attorney General out of office? If so, why do 
they not have the courage to say so? If they do not do it soon 
the country is going to know what all of us know, that they 
are dragging a red herring over the trail of somebody yet undis- 
closed, some criminal yet unwhipped of justice whom they want 
to protect. 

I know that everybody is bound to know that either they are 
cemplaining about the criminals that have been uncovered, or 
there is a criminal lurking in the twilight zone who is about to 
be disclosed. They complain of one or the other, and they 
must admit. 

The two Senators from Pennsylvania, you know, have a 
right to speak for the President. It is true that the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perpre) has been repudiated; 
but maybe he will find another “ keynote” that will strike a 
more responsive chord. When it was found out, however, 
that the President had repudiated him in his “ keynote” speech 
in Maine, then the other Senator from Pennsylvania rose to 





i 
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speak for the President here. Before he had a chance to do so, | Mr. REED of Missouri. Eleven hundred, was it not? 


however, the very able Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] | 
did it. He spoke with authority. He modestly admits it. In | 
addition to that—I want to read his exact language—in addi- | 
tion to speaking with authority, the afternoon paper yesterday 
carried the statement that the President had approved and not 
disapproved the speech that the Senator from Indiana made | 
Saturdas So we have it from both sources that the Senator | 
from Indiana was speaking for the President when he made 
his speech Saturday. 


On page 6189 of the Recorp of last Saturday, the dis- | 
tinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] said: 

I ar not at liberty to divulge any conversations, but I learned | 
upon indisputable evidence that Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, 
had injected himself into this controversy and that Governor Pinchot | 
W the man who had recommended the employment of Francis J. 
Heney I knew what that meant, or thought I did, and I at once 
communicated with the President and the Secretary of the Treasury. 


\ little bit later he tells us what he meant, and therefore 
he tells us what he communicated to the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury and the President of the United States, because he | 
said that when Pinchot, the Republicaf Governor of the State 
of Pennsylvania, had induced the Republican Senator from | 
Michigan to employ Heney, he knew what it meant. His | 


language is: 


I knew what that meant, or thought I did, and I at once communi- 
cated with the President and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

What did he communicate? Here is what he said: 

Why, Senators, when we voted for prohibition, those of us who did, 


we knew that the law could not be completely enforced for five or ten 
vears, but voted for it only with the understanding that it would be 


progressively enforced. 


The Senator possibly knows what “ progressive” means. I 
do not know, because there has been such a wide divergence 
in the Republican Party as to who is progressive and who is re- 
actionary that the word does not any longer carry any certain 
conviction to one’s mind; but, in other words, here is what he 
communicated to the President: 





Mr. President, they are not enforcing the prohibition law. We are 
letting them run the breweries and the distilleries. We are letting 
bootleggers have the run of the cities, including the Capital of the 
Nation. We are not enforcing the prohibition law, and the Governor 
of Pennsylvania and the attorney employed by the Senator from Michi- 
gan are going to disclose that fact. 


And then he says what will happen? I quote from the Sena- 
tor’s speech 

Everybody knows that with Pinchot back of it and Mr. Heney back 
of it they would never intend to end it until the night before election 
in 1924. There is no use in dragging out all that gossip and scandal 
and having a saturnalia of vituperation and aspersion unequaled 
hitherto in the political annals of America. 


‘In other wards, there is no use disturbing the bootleggers 
on the eve of election.” I am not saying that. I am saying | 
what the Senator from Indiana said when Pinchot got into | 
that controversy, and when Heney was brought into it, “I 
knew what was going to happen, and I told the President, | 
and IT told the Secretary of the Treasury, and this is what I 
told them ”—because that is his next connected statement | 
about it. And when he told them that, the Secretary of the | 
Treasury wrote a letter forthwith to the President and said, 
“Good Lord, Mr. President, they are going to show I am not | 
enforcing the liquor law. What shall we do?” The President 
replied, “I will write a letter to the Senate and tell it to | 
cease its investigations. They are going to ruin us all.” I am 
putting the interpretation the Senator from Indiana put on it. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania a minute ago also said—and 
I presume he intended to make his position on it plain, because 
he is a lawyer, I have heard—he said that the Senator from 
Michigan was in favor of legalizing the sale of light wines | 
and beer. The Governor of Pennsylvania was opposed to the | 
sale of beer or wine at all, and between the two they had 
the Secretary of the Treasury. I fear to say it, but evidently 
he intended to imply that the Secretary thought you ought to 
sell liquor without regard to law. That would complete the 
statement he made. I do not know anything about the en- 
forcement of the prohibition law, except that I picked up a 
Republican paper from Pennsylvania—strange to say there is 
one—and I would like to read the headline. I do not find 
the paper just now, but it contained a statement that last 
Sunday in the city of Philadelphia there were 188 arrested by 
the police for drunkenness, 





meni - ets — ee 


Mr. CARAWAY. No; I think the thousand got away, and 
the hundred and eighty-eight were arrested. They were too 
full to run. I am not falling out with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. Evidently in good faith he does not believe 


| that anybody who is honest wants to enforce the prohibition 


laws. He does not believe that anybody who does is decent. 
On Saturday, April 12, occurred this controversy between the 


| Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar] and the Senator 
, from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rreep]. The Senator from Tennessee 


was reading, I imagine, what was published by the Woman’s 
Clean Government Organization, referring to a magazine, and 
said: 

Surely, it is a document that is worthy of that organization. These 
women, no doubt, are honest in their views that the law ought to be 
enforced, and are undertaking to have it enforced. 

Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator. 

Mr. McKerxar, I should like to know if the Senator from Penn- 





| sylvania takes an opposite position from that taken by these good 


women who are trying to enforce the liquor laws of this country? 
Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania. I am not sure that these are good women. 


In other words, if 2 woman wants to enforce the prohibition 
laws, if arouses in the Senator’s mind the suspicion that she 
is not a good woman, or else he did not quite mean just what 
I have read in the Recorp. There is no explanation from the 


| Senator from Pennsylvania of any other thought. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CARAWAY., I will. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Since that colloquy took place 
I have made some inquiry to find out if there is any such 
association as that which the Senator has just named, and as 
far as I have been able to discover there is no such association ; 
it has no members whatever, either good or bad women, and it 
is merely a name under which somebody put out some propa- 
ganda. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That does not drag a red herring over that 
trail, because the Senator evidently thought there were women 
who wanted to enforce the prohibition law, and when the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee called attention to that fact the Senator 
said, “I am not sure that these are good women,” not that 
there are no such women. He did not say that. He did not 
say, “I am not sure there are any such women,” but, “I am 
not sure they are good women.” That is the position of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, He can drag a red herring over 
that trail if he wants to. He is going to do it in his political 
life if it lasts long, because you can not question that a woman 
is a good woman simply because she wants to enforce the law, 
even in Pennsylvania. 

This is what I want to say, and I am going to make it ex- 
ceedingly brief, because I want the defenders of the Japanese 
to get back to the immigration bill. Here is what I want to 
say: Was the President trying to prevent the investigation of 
the internal revenue unit? That is what he said in his let- 
ter. That is what the Secretary of the Treasury said to the 


| President, and that is what was brought here to the Senate. 


3ut immediately thereafter the man who knows the inside of 
the President’s mind, because he admits it, said that was not 
what was worrying the Secretary of the Treasury or the 
President at all, “because I knew, and as soon as I found 
out, I told them that the Republican Governor of Pennsylvania, 
who believes that the law ought to be enforced, because he 
raised bis hand to Almighty God and swore that he would do 


| it, was going to insist that this administration enforce the 


liquor law. When I found that out I told the President, and 


| I told the Secretary of the Treasury”; and then we got this 


message, for which the Senator from Pennsylvania thanks 

God, and says that we over here are not honest; that we will 

not admit it, but we know the people applaud the President. 
Of course, I am perfectly willing for the Senator from 


| Pennsylvania to speak for himself. I am not willing, however 


accurately he can interpret the mind of his President and of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for him to project himself on 
this side and say to us that if we were honest we would 
admit the President ought to protect law violators. Of 
course, we are not of the same kind of honesty that seems to 
be the ruling spirit at Pittsburgh, but we pass for reasonably 
honest people in other communities. We deny the statement 
the Senator from Pennsylvania made. But, of course, it does 
not get anywhere merely to say that the Senator believes one 
thing and I another. If he believes—and he ought to know; he 
is high in the councils of his party—if he believes his party 
stands for corruption, that it would rather have crime ram- 
pant than to have crime exposed, God bless his soul, let him 
speak for his own; but do not let him speak for us, 
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Mr. President, I am imputing no bad motives to anyone, not 
even to the Republican Governor of Pennsylvania or the Re- 
publican Senator from Michigan, and certainly not the ultra- 
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of people in Southern and Western States are vitally interested 
in it. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the consideration of 


Republican Senator from Pittsburgh; I think they have a | the bill. 


right to their views. Certainly I am not criticizing the Presi- | 
dent; I am just talking about him gently. 

I do say, however, Mr. President, if the Senator from Indiana | 
was correct in what he said—and I am going to assume he | 
was, although he was repudiated by the Attorney General, Mr. 
Daugherty, about tie Morse matter, but the necessities of the | 
case required that, I think, Just as I believe the necessities of | 
the case are going to make the President repudiate that speech | 
of the Senator from Indiana of last Saturday. I rather be-| 
lieve—and I say it with regret—that evidently the President | 
is going to have as large a number of repudiated Senators as 
President Roosevelt had in his Ananias Club, of course, from | 
a wholly different reason. 

This is what I want to say: If the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is correct, and the Senator from New Jersey, whom I almost | 
forgot, as most people have, was correct in his tirade yester- 
day—oh, no; in his “statesmanilike speech "—if these did ac- 
curately interpret the mind of the President, I believe every | 
law-abiding citizen in America will want to knew why it was | 
that the President did not say in his letter, “ We do not want 
the prohibition unit investigated.” That would be perfectly 
understandable, in view of what the Senator from Indiana says, 
that they are not enforcing the law. We could understand why 
they would not want it investigated. Then why not send to the 
Senate a supplemental message, Mr. President, in which it is 
said, “I did not quite say what I meant in my message Fri- | 
day. After reading the speech of the Senator from Indiana I | 
found that I omitted the important part of my message. I 
found that the Republican Governor of Pennsylvania and the | 
Republican Senator from Michigan were fixing to disclose the 
fact that the Republican Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mel- | 


lon, was not enforcing the prohibition laws, and if we should | 
go into that it would be such a ‘saturnalia of scandal’ it | 
would last until election day and defeat us. Therefore I send | 
this supplemental message, that you may investigate the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury’s income tax as much as you wish, but 
for God’s sake, and for the sake of peace and harmony in my 
party, keep off prohibition, and all will be at peace between 
the Senate and the Executive.” 

That is what it means, if their interpretation is correct; | 
and I am always willing to permit a Republican, whenever he | 
talks about another Republican, to interpret each the intent 
of the other. 

I remember very distinctly—and I do not have to rely upon 
my own memory—the Senator from Pennsylvania denounced | 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] as a criminal, as | 
having done a criminal act in employing Mr. Heney. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania said Couzens had done a criminal 
act, and then later qualified the statement by saying, if he 
had had the power to act it would have been criminal. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania can take either horn of his 
dilemma he wants. I am not here to defend the Republican | 
Governor of Pennsylvania. He was elected by a substantial | 
majority in that grent imperial Commonwealth. Neither am 
I here to defend the Republican Senator from the great Com- 
monwealth of Michigan. If they think it adds to the general | 
harmony in their party to impeach each other for honesty, for | 
purity of motives, and for the intention to do right, I believe 
the majority of the people will say, “ God speed both of you.” 


WAR MINERALS RELIEF 


Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. ODDIB. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 
There is a measure I should like to bring up. If it is contro- 
verted, I will withdraw it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If it will take but a moment, I do not object. 

Mr. ODDIB. I ask that Senate bill 2797, the war minerals 
relief bill, be taken up and put on its passage. It was objected 
to when the calendar was last called, but I understand the 
objection has been withdrawn. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2797) to authorize the payment of 
claims under the provisions of the so-called war minerals relief 
a 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the purport of the bill? 

Mr. ODDIE, It is a bill authorizing the payment of claims 
under the provisions of the so-called war minerals relief act. 
It has been passed on by the Department of the Interior and 
the Committes on Mines and Mining of the Senate, Numbers 





| side is concerned. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as In Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That to enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
lawfully pay adjudicated claims arising under the provisions of 
so-called war minerals relief act there is hereby authorized t 
appropriated ont of any money in the Treasury not ot 
priated such sum or sums, not exceeding $2,500,000, as may be ne 
sary to satisfy euch of said claims as shall be approved and certifi 
for payment by the said Secretary of the Interior, under the 1 
of an act entitled, “An act to provide relief in cases of 
eonnected with the prosecution of the war, and for other pur 
approved March 2, 1919, as amended, and that the Imitation in i 
act, as amended, on the aggregate amount to be disbursed t! 
in the payment of said claims is hereby repealed 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con 
sideration of the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of 
aliens into the United States, and for other purposes, 


the 


MerTwise ft 


CORRUPT FEDERAL OFFICIALS AND FOREIGN [IMMIGRATION 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr, Reep]} stated two or three times in his address to-day 
that we on this side of the Chamber knew that he was telling 
the truth when he said the country was tired of these Senate 


investigations, The Senator from Arkansas {[Mr. Caraway] 


| has already well and ably refuted that statement as far as this 


I want to say for myself that I have not 
received a single letter indicating that the people are tired of 
the investigations, I have received quite a number of letters 
from Republicans in Northern States stating that they wanted 
a house cleaning, and that they were not going to vete the 
Republican ticket any mere until they could have honest Ke- 
publicans in office. So if these letters indicate that the people 
are growing weary of the investigation, then the Senater from 
Pennsylvania is welcome te the comfort he finds in that situ- 
ation, 

The people are not growing weary. The investigations are 
disclosing some very uely things Things that have been dis 
closed’ have aroused the righteous indignation of the American 
people. Right recently on a trip to Ohio the Senator from 
Towa [Mr. BrookHart] and the Senator from Montana [ Mr. 
WHEELER] discovered where Mr. Daugherty, who was in debt in 


| 1920 to the extent of about $20,000, as I believe his income-tax 
| return showed, 


deposited in a bank at one time out there 
$75,000, and Jess Smith, his side partmer and handy man, (e- 
posited sixty-odd thousand dollars in bends. These things, Mr 
President, may not be ef interest te the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania, but they are ef interest to the people of 
the country, people whe do not want to see corrupt men in 
office, and people who de not want to see public officials make 
of the instrumentalities of Government a matter of common 
barter in the market place. 

The Senator from lowa {Mr. Braooxnant], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER], and other Senators with them have 
disclosed, as I said on yesterday, that agents of the Govern 
ment under Mr. Daugherty literally bartered the right to vio 
late the statutes of the United States and that they made 
money by so doing. Surely the Senator from Pennsylvania does 
not want an investigation stopped that is disclosing such things 
as that. Whether the Senator wants them stopped or not, 
they are not going to be stopped. There are, in my judgment, 
enough progressives on the other side of the Chamber to vote 
with -the Democrats te continue the investigations. I think 
that there are three or four reguiar Republicans over there 
who will vote to continue the investigations. 

Senators become very weary of us because we insist that 
Senator Couzens, a sick man, who probably made himself sick 
by his hard work in this investigation, shall be permitted te 
hire somebody out of his own immense fortune to do detail 
work for him in his office regarding the investigation. They 
hold up their hands in holy horror at that, but I have not 
heard one of them complain that the Chief Justice of the 
United States is drawing $10,000 a year from money made by 
Carnegie, at one time the owner of the Steel Trust. That may 
be disagreeable to some Senators on the other side. But he 
has drawn it for a year or more, the newspapers tell us, and 
not one of them has ever entered protest against it, I remem- 
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ber when that story was published. I like Mr. Taft person- 
ally. I gave out an interview upon this subject at the time 
the matter was first brought to the attention of the public. I 
sald that if men of large means in our country desire to set 
aside a fund to give to our Presidents upon retiring from office 
to make their last days comfortable after they retire from 
office and return to the private walks of life, I have no objec- 
tion to it. 

I think it is commendable. But the very moment that one 
of them is called back from the walks of private life into serv- 
ice of his country he owes it to himself and to the country to 
decline to receive any longer the money set aside for his uses 
as a private citizen. I say in my place as a United States 
Senator, as an American, that Mr, Taft is doing wrong when 
he draws that $10,000 a year out of the estate of Carnegie, 
who in three and one-half years’ time made $300,000,000 in 
tariff taxes on the steel products that he sold. Nobody on 


the other side of the Chamber has condemned that, and no | 


Republican leader has said anything against it. 

Senator Couzens, who ts on a hot trail leading up to the 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury, is criticized. But we 
are going to uncover, and you may just as well make up your 
minds to it, all of the crooked doings that are going on in there, 
and I agree with Senator Couzens that there are crooked 
doings up there. No Secretary of the Treasury can defend 
before an honest and intelligent committee, and he can not 
defend before the American people, his act of refunding $200,- 


000,000 in taxes to the big taxpayers of the country in less | 


than two years’ time, 

But Senator Couzens has committed a great offense. What 
is it? Why, he has employed Mr. Heney, an able lawyer, a 
man who achieved quite a reputation as an investigator, as 
n prosecuting attorney. Here he has been invited and em- 
ployed by a United States Senator, amply able to pay him, to 
assist him and the committee in their work, just as his sec- 
retary might do it, without a cent of additional expense to 
the Government, and it is said that he has offended the Con- 


stitution of the United States, and the President comes out | 


boldly upon the mountain top and levels his field guns on 
Senator Couzens for employing Heney. But none of them has 
ever shot in the direction of the Supreme Court, where it is 
said the Chief Justice is drawing $10,000 a year—and so far 
as I know it has never been denied. 

I remember at the time seeing some statement to the effect 


that Mr. Taft was not going to notice it at all; that he was 
not going to make any reply. Fond of him as I am, I think 
that he should have made a reply. When this Government 


reaches the point that other governments that have fallen 
reached in the years that are gone, where high officials ac- 
cepted big gifts and valuable presents from the mighty rich, 
we have started on the road that the others went, and the 
same end awaits us that awaited them. 

I know that it is disagreeable to Senators on the other side 


of the aisle, at least some of them, who do not have the same | 


kind of patriotic concepts and moral obligations and fidelity 
to duty that some of us have. I know that when an election 
is looming up before a party that bartered as much as that 
party did to get control of the Government in 1920, and would 


barter twice that much to get control of it again, it is no | 


wonder they are tired of these investigations. 
are tired of them. They would like to see the whole thing 
stopped. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] never 
spoke more truly than when he said a moment ago that he 
was getting tired of them. He also suggested that the people 
were getting tired of them. What he ought to have said was, 
“T am getting tired of them and my associates who see and 
feel like I do are getting tired of them, and those who profit 
by the graft and the corruption practiced are getting tired of 
these investigations, and the officer who is expecting to have 
them say, ‘Stand up; you are next,’ is tired of the investiga- 
tions, and they want them stopped.” 

They now say that we have reached the point where the 
work is not constructive but is destructive. Yes, Mr. President ; 
it is destructive of the most corrupt practices ever devised by 
the genius of crooks. It is destroying the plans and purposes 
of men whose brazen conduct has branded them as traitors and 
enemies to the country. Yes, Mr. President; it is in a righteous 
way destructive. That is the purpose of the investigations, to 
make it impossible for these things ever to occur again. The 
purpose of the investigations is to get at the truth, to punish 
those guilty of wrongdoing and to rid the Government of them, 


Of course they 


Mr. President, I rose to speak principally on the immigration 
bill. The system of graft and corruption found to exist in 
other departments of the Government has been found in the 
administration of our immigration laws. Foreigners are com- 
ing into the country to-day at so much per head, just as a man 
would pay freight upon so many hogs or cattle in order to ship 
them into the market place. Undesirable foreigners are buying 
passports into the body of the greatest citizenship that ever 
graced the earth, and the birthright of the American boy and 
girl is bartered for money. Agents are growing rich at our 
ports of entry. 

All this is under the reign of the Republican Party. There 
will be no relief until this dangerous and disgusting order of 
things is changed. You have failed in everything intrusted to 

|; you. You have maladministered the Interior Department. You 
have maladministered the Department of Justice and the Com- 
merce Department. You have maladministered the Navy De- 
partment. You have maladministered the branch of the Gov- 
ernment intrusted with the administration of the immigration 
law: It is a fearful thought, and yet it seems that nothing you 
touch is free from corruption and barter in some form. 

That is a pretty strong statement, but it is the truth. Why, 
Mr. President, I have a statement here from the New York 
Times of March 16, 1923, in which it quotes Judge Rosalsky, of 
| New York, as saying, ‘ Seamen can make more money to-day by 
smuggling people into this country than bootleggers.” The 
situation is simply alarming. 

If that judge’s statement is true—and I think it is—why, 
these immigration agents and seamen are making millions of 
| dollars. 

Here they are corruptly buying permission to come into our 
| country. One of the judges up in New York conferred the right 
to vote upon several thousand foreigners in a week’s time. The 





New York Times of March 13, 1924, states: 


Aliens are made citizens at the rate of 15 a minute. Yesterday six 
judges aided County Clerk Donegan to give 5,000 their final papers— 
Justices Wasservogel, Mitchel, Burr, Cotillo, and Ingraham. 


Commenting on this, the Boston Transcript of March 13, 
1924, editorially stated: 


No real attention could have been paid to these final * * * pe- 
| titions, and therefore * * * we like to think they could not have 
| been carelessly admitted to the privileges of citizenship. Fifteen to 

a minute is a trifle fast for the rate at which the right to vote should 
be conferred, however excellent may be those who gain it. 


At another place this same newspaper, the New York Times, 
under date of March 23, 1924, states: 


Six thousand five hundred became Americans here in a single week. 

| County clerk's office did a rushing business in naturalization * * * 

Fifteen a minute—more than 6,500 in a week—is the record estab- 
lished. Aliens were herded— 


Listen to this startling statement, Senators— 


shoved and pushed. They broke windows and one glass door. They 
bruised one another, and one was arrested and fined for disorderly 
conduct. But they repeated the oath of allegiance, kissed the Ameri- 
ean flag, and left the county courthouse citizens of the United States. 
The writer (newspaper reporter) heard “ Who’s President of the 
United States?”  (Answer.) “Mayor Hyland, of course.” Justice 
Cotillo, who announced to the aliens that he was the son of an 
immigrant, and intended to see that they were treated properly, made 
the highest record by giving 217 papers on Friday and 275 on Satur- 
| day. (Sitting two hours each day). Mr. Mullen worked at high 
speed (he’s deputy naturalization clerk) the last day of his term in 
office (to-day). In a few minutes more than an hour he recited the 
oath for nearly 300 prospective citizens. The second day of the rush 
| Mr. Mullen found his gold watch missing. 
| Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I gladly yield to my friend from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. I did not understand in what city the natu- 

' ralization procedure which is being described by the Senator 
from Alabama took place. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It was in New York City. 

Mr. NEELY. Then, Mr. President, if that be true the Demo- 
cratic presidential nominating convention ought never to go 


to destroy that character of public official in the life of this | there. 


Government. If that is what you mean by “ destructive work,” 
then “on with the dance!” 
great many ways for you, 


a Se ey Rp BN i a A CIE 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, immigration has become a se- 


It is going to be destructive in a | rious question with the people of the United States. The plan 


for Japan to send her citizens into this country, as was pro- 
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posed by the leaders on the other side of the Chamber in con- 
junction with the President and the Secretary of State, was 
rejected by the Senate on yesterday. The Democrats forced 
that action. The idea of granting the right to Japan to say to 
this Government how many of her citizens should come into the 
United States each year and we to have nothing whatever to 
say about it was dangerous and ridiculous. The Senate repu- 
diated the position of Republican leaders. We struck it out of 
the proposed law on yesterday. I simply say that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to call attention of the Senate to things which are being 
done in order to control this Government outside of Congress 
and outside of the country itself on the all-important question 
of immigration. 

I want to read a statement by Doctor Dawes, of New 
York. Representative Raker, a Democrat from California, 
in the other House, asked during the hearings over there 
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this question regarding the awful means employed to send in | 


unlimited numbers all kinds of foreigners into our country. 

Are we so helpless that they can pile these people in on us here 
from everywhere? 

Doctor Dawes. Yes, sir. The trouble is that 
forced at the ports of entry to-day. 
game. 


And, Mr. President, that is what I said at the outset. The 
birthright of the American boy and girl is being bartered by 
dishonest men intrusted to enforce our immigration laws. 

Mr. President, “that is the secret of the whole game.” 
Those people are coming in here from every quarter of the 
globe. They are buying through the corrupt use of money the 
right to come into our country. I wish now to read to the 
Senate, and to the people of the country through the Recorp, 


the law is not en- 
That is the secret of the whole 


a part of an editorial from the Washington Post of April 14, | 


1923, which is as follows: 
IMMIGRATION 


The immigration law: The machinery for its enforcement is neither 
extensive nor widespread, being mainly centered at the ports of dis- 


embarkation, and the only excitement that occurs is when there is a | 
race between ships, each trying to be the first to reach land in order | 


to be sure to get rid of its passengers before the allowed quota of 
immigrants is exceeded. Even at the ports, however, despite the 
strictest watch, the law is being evaded, and it is being evaded on the 
Mexican and Canadian frontiers. All the devices of ingenuity, crook- 
edness, and graft are being employed to smuggle in aliens in excess 


of the allotment to the country from which they come, and agents are | 


reaping a rich harvest as a reward for enabling their principals or 
friends of their principals to circumvent successfully the immigration 
law. 


Mr. President, it is a pitiable pass for this great Government 


to have reached so soon in its history, that fanatics and 
criminals from other countries can pay their filthy luecre to 


agents supposed to be guarding our gates for the right to come etatined 
. > 


in and become citizens of the great United States. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I prefer not to be interrupted just now with 
ahy unanimous-consent request, because I want to finish what 
I have to say on this subject. 

The Christian Science Monitor, published in Boston, in its 
issue of March 17, 1924, said in part in an editorial: 


The threat is practically made, and it is echoed by some American 
newspapers, that whatever endeavor may be made to secure a proper 
reduction of the tide of immigration into the United States, and a suit- 
able selective scrutiny of those seeking admission, will be resented at 
the polls by the bulk of the present residents of foreign lineage. 


Mr. President, do we get the full force and effect of that 
statement? It means that men who dare to vote for restrict- 
ing immigration are to be punished at the polls by people 
who are not looking for the welfare of the flag, who are not 
looking to the perpetuity of the American form of government, 
but who are looking to bringing more and more people from 
abroad into the confines of the United States. We have reached 
a time when a great American newspaper says editorially that 
those who dare to vote for restricting immigration are threat- 
ened with punishment at the polls. 

The editorial says in another place: 


We have said that it is unfortunate that the immigration bill should 
come up in a presidential year. There are indications that politicians 
are manifesting timorous disinclination to perfect the Johnson measure 
and to push it on its merits lest they suffer in their home districts. 


Mr. President, this great newspaper says that it is unfor- 
tunate that we are going to pass upon a question of so much im- 
portance to the American people in a presidential year. That 








| Poles, 


‘will falsify the record that he makes for the Government. 
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ought not to be the case. It ought to be opportune at any time 
to legislate for the good of this American household of ours. I 
want the people back in the districts to organize against those 
who threaten Americans with punishment at the polls unless 
they will vote to open the doors and let the criminal refi 
and the unfit hordes from other countries come in and infest 
our land. I want the American spirit to assert itself, and I 
want the men and women in the districts and in the States 
to plant themselves squarely behind the candidates for this 
body and for the other branch of Congress who will carry the 
American standard and vote the American ticket. 

The time has come for plain talking, and we might just as 
well hit the nail squarely on the head now. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a clipping here somewhere that tells of a group of 
foreigners up in Detroit to whom a gentleman was going to 
make a speech, and they would not permit it to be made except 
in the language of the foreigners who live there. They were 
The English language was taboo. They were not to 
speak that language, but must speak in the Polish language. 

I have a newspaper clipping in my pocket, given me by «a 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, telling about the arrest of a 
negro in New York, in the subway, I believe, by an Lrish police- 
man, and he was astounded to hear that negro speak in Yid- 
dish; the Irishman spoke in Yiddish, and they took the negro to 
a judge who tried him in Yiddish, and the story was that the 
Irishman had to adopt that language to hold his job in that 
section of the city. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, we are coming to a pitiful pass in this great 
country when it is unpopular to speak the Wnglish language, 
the American language. I would vote for a measure to re- 
quire every alien who put his foot on this soil to speak the 
English language. ° I know that that announcement is shocking 
to some people who have quite a number of aliens in their dis- 
tricts and States, but I am speaking for the welfare of our 
children and their children’s children through the years to 
come. I am fighting for the good of this Government as a 
truly American Government. We require them to be able to 
speak some language and to read in some language, I believe. 
I would require them to be able to speak the English language 
and to be able to read English. 

Is that too much to ask of them? Why, Mr. President, would 
it be regarded as unjust and unfair for us to require the liberty- 
loving men and women of the Old World who really want to 
better their condition and to come into this great land of 
liberty to learn the language of this country, and to know how 


Ise 


to* speak it when they come? There ought to be only one 
language spoken in this country and that is the American 


language. 

I have here a statement in the hearings in the House where 
one of the immigration officers tells about a Member of Con- 
gress coming to get certain people into this country. The 
officer asked the Member of Congress why he was so insistent, 
that they had already exceeded their quota, had 
brought more people in than the law allowed, and the Member 
replied: “I have 8,000 foreign voters in my district.” 

So, Mr. President, we have now come to the most vital thing 
in the life of the Nation when we are passing upon the question 
as to who shall or who shall not make up the citizenship of 
our country. 

I state it as my opinion from what I have already read and 
from what I have read in the last two years, that more than 
a half million people have come into this country each year 
and no account has been made of them in the records of immi- 
grants. I believe that in the last three years at least a million 
and a half have come into our country with no record what- 
ever kept of them. Why? Because they bought from corrupt 
immigration officials the privilege of coming in, and no record, 
of course, was kept of them. I doubt the figures of the records 
that have been kept because an agent who will sell the right 
to come into this country to the unfit hordes that have come 
He 
has already done something worse when he permits them to 
come. What does he care about making a false statement in 
his record when he has betrayed his trust and sold for money 
the birthright of the American boy and girl? That is what 
he has done. 

Thomas Jefferson said: 


While we are providing for the fortification of our country against 
a foreign foe, I am in favor of fortifying it against the influx of 
undesirable immigration. 


Mr. President, he was a far-seeing man, this great American 
Democrat, the founder of the Democratic Party. He said that 
it was all right to fortify against a foreign foe, but he would 
fortify against the influx of undesirable immigrants. 














Mr. President, when an ontside enemy reaches the border 
line, beating his drum and flying his flag, we are given notice 
and we have our boys with glistening bayonets to meet him 
and to challenge his right to come; but when those we have 
placed on picket duty, the immigration agents of the Govern- 
ment, hold their hands behind them and accept money and per- 
mit immigrants to come in illegally, it 1s a more dangerous 


army, more far-reaching in its evil effects, than a hostile army 
in the open seeking to invade the country. The one we can 
protect ourselves against; the other is secretive, sneaking, and 
doubly dangerous, You are not apprised of what has happened 


until newspaper items like this tell us that 5,000 foreigners, 
pushing and hurrying, became American citizens in a week, 
jostling each other, tearing thelr clothes, breaking out windows, 
crushing a door in the mad rush to become citizens of this 
Government, and then to go out and cast their ballots against 
men who would dare to declare in favor of an immigration 
policy that would protect and preserve America for Americans. 

Kenneth L. Roberts, in the Saturday Evening Post of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1921, said: 

An American consul general in a Puropean city said to me: “ Every 
foreign government understands that never in the history of the world 
was there such a movement of peoples as there is to America to-day. 
All the governments understand,” he continued, “that we have every 
right to go into the case of every immigrant with extreme thorough- 
ness, because it ls becoming a matter of life and death with our people.” 


Mr. President, that statement Is literally true. 
Pr. Diedrich Shannon, one of the foremost pulpit orators of 
America, said: 


Divided loyalty means a divided citizenship; a divided citizenship 
means a divided government; and a dtvided government means a chaotic 
nation. 


And that is true. Foreigners are coming into our country 
who to all intents and purposes hold allegiance to the land 
from which they came, and they send back home millions of 
dollars every year. Have we not got to some extent the situa- 
tion referred to by Doctor Shannon? 

The English language is not allowed to be spoken In some 
sections. In places in the greatest city in the country court 
officials speak in Yiddish; policemen executing the law there 
speak in Yiddish; the judges in the courts speak in Yiddish. 
There are sections of New York and Boston and Chicago where 
you can walk for hours and never hear a word of English 
spoken. Is it too much to ask people who want to come here to 
work and take the place of the American laboring man to 
qualify themselves to do as he does, speak the language he 
speaks, serve the flag that he serves, and became as he is—a 
good citizen? Are we, as real Americans, asking too much when 
we, in the interest of our country, are taking these precaution- 
ary steps? I do not think so. 

I want to show here another way in which they violate the 
law. They get orientals and other foreigners on the steamships 
and they pretend they need them in the crew service, and under 
the law they can leave the ships when they arrive, and they go 
ashore and never return; so they are constantly pouring for- 
eigners into our country through that channel. One case is 
cited where a large number of Chinamen came in. This thing 
is going on continually, and foreigners are coming in by the 
hundreds and by the thousands. 

Mr. President, whenever we permit the enemies of law and 
order and the enemies of our country to come here, we ‘are 
sowing tares in the wheat field of American citizenship and 
placing thorns and dragon's teeth in the paths of the American 
people. Large groups of those already here have nothing in 
common with our ideals and institutions. They refuse to 
speak our language. They sneer at our statutes and mock our 
courts, and they hate our form of government. Many of their 
local habitations in our most populous cities are the hotbeds 


of intrigue and treason and the breeding place for all kinds of 


crimes. The criminal instinct and@sneaking murderous spirit 
so common among the outlaws and bandits of some of the 
KHuropean countries are manifesting themselves to an alarm- 
ing degree in foreigners within our gates. 

Less than 10 days ago in New York City, the metropolis of 
America, an American boy bearing an honored American 
name—William Clifford, jr. a name as old as the Govern- 
ment itseli—while walking with his father along the streets 
of his home city in his native land, was attacked without a 
moment's warning, stabbed in the back, and murdered before 
his father could realize what had happened. His assailant 
Was a 12-year-old boy not long in our country. He is the 
poisonons product of a stupid and dangerous immigration 
policy. His name was Paul Rapkowskie. He had just robbed 
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a store, had committed the double crime of burglary and lar- 
ceny, and among other things that he had stolen was a dirk 
knife, and when asked why he had murdere¢ young Clifford 
he replied: “I just wanted to see how deep I could drive the 
dirk into his back.” 

Mr. President, I am thinking of that brutal and barbarous 
crime against this American boy, of the crime against his 
father and mother, and of the crime against the institutions 
that the dead boy’s forbears have loved and supported for 
100 years and more. 

They were soldiers in the War of the Revolution. A dis- 
tinguished American by his name, Nathan Clifford, was once 
a Member of Congress, later Attorney General under President 
Polk, and for 20 years a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. But William Clifford, jr., descended from a 
long line of American patriots, is dead as the result of our 
unsound and ineffective immigration policy. No more his 
welcome footfall is heard in the doorway of the Clifford home. 
Hushed is the music of his merry laughter in the American 
home place now so sad and sorrowful. There a grief-stricken 
American father and a heart-broken American mother “long 
for the touch of a vanished hand and the sound of a voice 
that is still.” As they looked upon the quiet face and lifeless 
form of their dear dead boy and followed his youthful body 
to its untimely grave, what must have been their thoughts? 
I wonder if in the pain and darkness of that awful hour they 
ever thought that Members of Congress, the President, and our 
immigration officers, those trusted with the care and conduct 
of their Government, through carelessness and indifference to 
the duty and necessity of protecting the American people from 


an influx of criminal] foreigners, were responsible for the death 
of their boy? 


What are the facts? The young eriminal from a foreign 
country, he who sneaked up behind this American boy in an 


American city and without a moment’s warning, murdered him, 


camhe into our country under an immigration law passed by 
Congress and approved by the President, or some unfaithful 


and corrupt immigration officer in violation of the law accepted 
a bribe and permitted him to come in, and in so doing he 
admitted into the sacred precincts of our dearest inheritances a 


moral degenerate and a dangerous enemy. The passport thus 
bartered to this young European criminal was not paid for 
It cost an American boy his life, struck down 
and destroyed one of the indispensable forces in the national 
defense and left in the heart of an American father and 
mother an aching void that the world can never fill. 

Are we ready to set ourselves to the task of doing with 
this immigration question just what we believe is best for our 
country? Are we ready to take the step necessary to protect 
ourselves and our children from the dangers that come with 
fanatics and criminals from foreign countries? The life of 
young Clifford, this 18-year-old American boy, has been sac- 
rificed upon the altar of a sickening and dangerous immigration 
policy. Foreign countries are anxious to get rid of the crimi- 
nals over there. Corporate greed is bringing cheap labor here 
to destroy the livelihood of the American laboring man. 
Steamship companies are making money hauling them to our 
shores and immigration officials here are growing rich barter- 
ing to criminals and murderers the birthright of the American 
boy. And what have we witnessed in the last few days in the 
largest city in the land? The blood of an American boy run- 
ning red on the street; a dead body borne away; crépe on 
the door of an American home and a new-made grave—all to 
gratify the fiendish impulse and criminal instincts of undesir- 
able and dangerous foreigners that our immigration laws in 
part and some of our dishonest and corrupt immigration officers 
in particular have permitted to come into our country. 

Are we going to tolerate conditions growing out of improper 
immigration laws or the improper enforcement of the laws, 
that make it unsafe or even disagreeable or unpleasant for 
native-born Americans to walk the streets of the towns and 
cities in which they Iive? Are American fathers and mothers 
to be annoyed, frightened, and thrown into panic by criminal 
foreigners who somehow come into our country and announce 
their purpose to make money by kidnaping the children of 
American parents and holding them for ransom? Are we to 
continue to admit people into our household of sovereign States 
who are the deadly enemies of our American form of Govern- 
ment? Shall the United States be made a safe and wholesome 
place for patriotic Americans to live and be protected in life, 
liberty, and the pursuit ef happiness, er shall it become the 
dumping ground and home for the criminal refuse and scum 
of other countries? 
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THE BIRTHRIGHT OF THE AMERICAN BOY 


There is nothing more interesting, more fascinating and 
promising than a plain, sincere, and upstanding American boy. 
His intelligent judgment in the years to come and his high 
ideals must help to shape the future of our country and his 
courage and patriotism must be relied upon to defend it in the 
hour of its peril. He will be the Nation’s first and last reliance 


when man power is required for the preservation of our righis | 


and liberties. 

Do we give him the concern to which he is entitled? Do 
we recognize his worth and appreciate him as he deserves to 
be appreciated? Are we safeguarding his rights and interests 
as we should? Are we taking the precautions necessary to 


| have my 


protect him in all that looks to his safety and future well- | 


being? He is just a boy now, but he is marching toward the 
threshold of manhood, buoyant and happy in its prospects. 
The future well-being and safety of our country depends in a 
large measure upon him. Those of us charged with the grave 
responsibilities that come with our temporary guardianship of 
the Nation are entitled so far as our power goes to demand that 
he be protected in his life and liberty. He who strikes and 
injures that boy, strikes and injures the country. The Ameri- 
can boy is one of the dearest and noblest things im the great 
household of America. He is one of the priceless treasures 
handed down from one generation to another. He is the 
Nation’s first thought and advance guard in the national de- 
fense. When national dangers threaten and war clouds gather, 


cepts and constitutional government came here through the 
channels of an unsafe, miserable, and even criminal foreign im- 
migration policy. The immigration policy that permits the 


unfit hordes and criminal refuse of European countries to come 
into our country is nothing but a shameful and disgraceful im- 
migration policy. I am ready to destroy such a policy. 
Mr. President, in behalf of the American boy and his sister, 
I appeal to the Senate to close our immigration doors. If I 
way about it, no immigrant shall come into the United 
States in the next 12 months. I would close the doors for a 
period of two years at least and wait until we assimilate those 
who are here. I would wait until we taught them to speak 
English and taught them American ideals. I would work to 
the end of making of them law-abiding American citizens. I 
would want by the principles of right and the laws of justice 
to educate out of them the spirit of the Bolshevik. I would 
want to crush the spirit of the communist, which is the deadly 
enemy of the American home and the deadly enemy of Christian 
civilization. I would try to get those who are criminals out of 


the ranks of the peaceful, law-abiding people, and into the 


| penitentiaries’ so that boys like young Clifford, who sleeps in a 


he stands between us and the overthrow of our Government | 


and the loss of our liberties. It makes no difference what his 
plans and purposes in life are, if he is needed we call him to 
the colors of his country and he must come. 


We do not consult his convenience or his desires. He bids 


farewell to the peaceful pursuits of life, to home and loved | 


ones, and goes where his country wants him to go. He is first 
on the firing line, first to plant his country’s colors over the 
ramparts of the enemy, and first to bring back in victory the 
flag of his country. Through him and his hoped-for offspring 
the humane principles and policies in which we believe must be 
upheld and carried forward. But for him and his future our 
preparations of to-day for the years to come would be wasted 
and this Congress would legislate in vain. 

If the American boy is of so much importance to us and to 
the generations that shall come after us, we owe it to him 
and to millions of human beings in America yet unborn to at 
least protect him in his life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness as he comes up through the years to manhood in the land 
where he was born. 

In reeognizing his right to demand of us conditions that 


| Arkansas [Mr 


make for his safety and well-being, we are giving evidence of | 


our high regard for the present and future welfare of 
country. If we were engaged in war with a foreign enemy, 
and he should invade our country and one of his soldiers should 
drive a bayonet through the body of an American boy walking 
peacefully along the streets of any city in the United States, 
it would be a call to arms that would ring in the ears of every 
patriotic man and woman in the country, and our people gen- 
erally would favor employing all the power at our command to 
protect other boys from such a murderous assault and to 
avenge the death of that American boy. 
thing now to prevent the murder of another American boy 
through the secret invasion of a foreign enemy? 

The question I want to ask you is, What are we doing to 
pretect American boys like William Clifford from the dangers 
that lurk in the crooked and corrupt administration of our 
immigration laws? Are we showing them proper considera- 
tion if we remain silent when we know that dangerous fanatics, 
crooks, and criminals are being brought into our country by the 
corrupt use of money? Did those who fought and died for our 
liberties in the War of the Revolution ever dream that the 
day would come when admission into the United States would 
become a matter of purchase and common barter at the Ameri- 
can port of entry? 

Did they ever dream that foreign enemies could buy with 
money their way into the very citadel of American liberty? 
As a result of these dreadful conditions we have black handers, 
kidnapers, and murderers with their wild vagaries, their 
guns, dirks, and bombs disturbing the peace and happiness of 
our people, endangering the lives of our citizens, and constitut- 
ing a serious menace and danger to free institutions in America. 

The insidious attacks and dangerous assaults now being 
made upon the American form of government by the disordered 
minds of foreign fanatics quartered in our country constitutes 
one of the gravest dangers that confronts the people of the 
United States. The Bolshevism, communism, and anarchy 
that lift their frightful forms in defiance of Christian con- 


our | 


Will we not do some- | 


grave not yet 10 days old, may be safe as they walk the public 
roads and the streets of the towns and cities of their homeland. 
This boy has not died in vain. In his name and in the name of 
the father and mother who weep for him I ask the Senate to 
wake up on this question and take the American view of it and 
close the doors for the good of our American country. 

In the name of William Clifford, this dead American boy 
who can not speak for himself, and in the interest of millions 
of American boys and girls, and in behalf of all loyal Ameri- 
cans, .I appeal to this American Senate to do that which will 
redound to the highest and best interest of the 
people. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 


American 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous 


consent that when the Senate concludes its business to-day it 
take a recess until to-morrow at noon. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 


Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, in line with the 
action of the Senate on yesterday in the matter of the gentle- 
men’s agreement with Japan, we have taken up the subject 
with the two Senators from California, with the Senator from 
ROBINSON], and with Congressman JoHNSON of 
Washington, of the House, and others who have been active in 
the passage of an immigration law, and I send to the desk and 
ask unanimous consent to have considered now an exclusion 
section which in accordance with the bill that bas already 
passed the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I understand that the adop 
tion of this amendment is necessary to effectuate and carry 
out the result of the vote yesterday on the so-called Japanese 
exclusion? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes: that is the fact. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to its consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


is 


The Senator from Pennsy! 
vania asks unanimous consent that an amendment which he 
now presents shall be considered by the Senate at this time. 


Is there objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let it be read. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let it be read, and then 
whether anyone objects. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
be read. 

The PRESIDENT 
will be read. 

The READING CLERK. 


we may know 


I ask that the amendment may 


pro tempore. The proposed amendment 
On page 15, after line 17, insert: 

« (C) No alien ineligible to citizenship shall be admitted to the United 
States unless such alien (1) admissible as a nonimmigrant 
the provisions of section 3; or (2) unless such alien is 
who continuously for at least two years immediately 
time of his application for admission to the 
and who seeks 


is under 


an immigr t 


preceding the 


United States has been, 


to enter the United States solely for the purpose of, 
earrying on the vocation of minister of any religious denomination, or 
professor of a college, academy, seminary, or university; or (3) unl 
euch alien is an immigrant who is a bona fide student over 18 years 


of age and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpos« 
of study at an accredited school, college, academy, seminary, or uni 
versity, particularly designated by him and approved by the Seer: 
tary of Labor; or (4) unless such alien is the wife or the unmarried 
child under 18 years of age of an immigrant admissible under subdi 
vision (2) of this paragraph and 
join him. 


is accompanying or following to 


Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator say that this is identical 
with the provision in the bill passed by the House? 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is identical im its effect. It 


aveids a duplication of words, but in effect it is exactly the 
same. I ask that the amendment be considered out of order 
and that it shall net displace the amendment now under con- 
sideration by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand the amendment 
deals solely with the Asiatic situation? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Solely. 

Yhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion. The question is upon agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 35 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and the Senate 
(at 5 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, April 16, 1924, at 12 o’clock ‘meridian. 


Zylpha Potter to be postmaster at Hughson, Calif., in place of 
Zyiplha Potter. Ineumbent’s commission expired April 14, 1924. 

Frank M. Lawrence to be postmaster at Mount Shasta (late 
Sisson), Calif., in place of L. P. Merrill. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired February 11, 1924 

DELAWARE 

William H. Evans to be postmaster at Newark, Del., in place 
of L. K. Bowen. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1924. 

FLORIDA 


Ernest V. Turner to be postmaster at Macclenny, Fla., in 
place of G. M. Rhoden. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 21, 1923. 

Alonzo A. MceGonegal to be postmaster at Yalaha, Fla., in 
place of J. S. Godfrey. Inecumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 14, 1924. 

IDAHO 


John P. Eimeres to be postmaster at Grangeville, Idaho, In 
place of C. J. Simmons. Incumbent’s commission expires April 

1924, 

ILLINOIS 

John Van Antwerp to be postmaster at Sparland, IIL, in 
tn of S. V. Hodge. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

, 1924. 

” Rose ©. Auth to be postmaster at Rankin, DIL, in place of 
R. C. Auth. Incumbent’s commission expired August 29, 1923. 

Fred W. Newman to be postmaster at Grand Ridge, IIL, in 
place of J. S. Dearth. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
9, 1924. 

George W. Fritz to be postmaster at Durand, IIL, in place of 
F. A. Lilly. Incumbent’s commission expired March 9, 1924. 

Mary Slocum to be postmaster at Franklin Park, ILL, i 
place of F. W. A. Noll, resigned. 

Annette G. Ferguson to be postmaster at Annawan, IIL, in 
place of A. G. Ferguson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 9, 1924. 


NOMINATIONS 
Leccutive nominations received by the Senate April 15 (legisla- 
tive day of April 10), 1924 
PROMOTIONS IN THE R¥KGuLAR ARMY 
To be lieutenant colonel 

Maj. George Leftwich Wertenbaker, Coast Artillery Corps, 

from April 3, 1924. . 
To be major 
Capt. Raymond Marsh, Field Artillery, from April 3, 1924. 
To be captain 
First Lieut. Walter Buford, Cavalry, from April 3, 1924. 
To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. Joseph Conrad Odell, Infantry, from April 3, 
924. 
: Second Lieut. Josiah Toney Dalbey, Infantry, from April 5, 
1924. 

Second Lieut. Logan Osburn Shutt, Infantry, from April 9, 
1924. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

Second Lieut. John Albert Chambers, Air Service, with rank 

from June 12, 1923. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


Second Lieut. Franklin Mitehell, Infantry (detailed in Ord- 
nance Department), with rank as prescribed by the act of 
June 80, 1922 


TOWA 

Celia T. Green to be postmaster at Mystic, Iowa, in place of 
L. E. Evans. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 1924. 

Melvin V. Smith to be postmaster at Akron, Iowa, in place 
of M. V. Smith. Ineumbent’s commission expired April 14, 
1924. 

KANSAS 

Rufus J. Miller to be postmaster at Selden, Kans., in place 
of Rk. J. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired April 13, 1924. 

Harold H. Brindley to be postmaster at Peabody, Kans., in 
place of H. H, Brindley. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
13, 1924. 

Jemima Hill te be postmaster at Arma, Kans., in place of 
Jemima Hill. Incumbent’s commission expired April 13, 1924. 
KENTUCKY 

Clyde S. England te be postmaster at Russell, Ky., in place 
of G. V. Auxier. Appointee declined, 

Ed J. Salm to be postmaster at Hawesville, Ky., in place 
of T. J. Kelly. Ineumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919, 


FIELD ARTILLERY 
Capt. Frank Curtis Mellon, Infantry, with rank from July 
1, 1920. 
AIR SERVICE 
First Lieut. Auby Casey Strickland, Infantry (detailed in 
Air Service), with rank from July 1, 1920. 
Second Lieut. Hugo Peoples Rush, Infantry (detailed in Air 
Service), with rank as prescribed by the act of June 30, 1922. 
PoOSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Zula L. Davis to be postmaster at Prichard, Ala., in place of 
Z. 1.. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired February 11, 1924. 

lover B. Crow to be postmaster at Collinsville, Ala., in place 
of It. M, Crump. Incumbent’s commissien expired February 11, 
1924 

Walter Morgan to be postmaster at Woodward, Ala., in place 
of Walter Morgan. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1924 

William K. Cooper to be postmaster at Northport, Ala., In 
place of W. K. Cooper. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1924. 


MARYLAND 


Eunice W. Dement to be postmaster at Indianhead, Md., in 
place of J. D. Rowe. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 30, 1923. 

MICHIGAN 

Sadie Curran to be postmaster at Caseville, Mich., in place 
of Charles Dufty, resigned. 

Carrie M. Colegrove to be postmaster at Remus, Mich., in 
place of C. M, Colegrove. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 18, 1924. 

Arthur Dillon to be postmaster at East Tawas, Mich. in 
place of J. O. LaBerge. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 26, 1924, 

MINNESOTA 

Omer C. Heys to be postmaster at Glyndon, Minn., in place 
of R. B. Osborn, resigned. 

Thomas Considine te be postmaster at Duluth, Minn., in place 
of Saorne Considine. Incumbent’s commission expired Mareh 
2, 1924. 

Carroll O, Hallstrom to be postmaster at Braham, Minn., in 
ro of S. A. Nebel. Incumbent’s commission expired July 28, 


ARKANSAS 


Eifie I. Young to be postmaster at Hampton, Ark., in place of 
A. A. Ables. Office becamé third class April 1, 1923. 

John W, Reed to be postmaster at Plumerville, Ark, in place 
of i. E. Harrison. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
14, 1924, 

CALIFORNIA 

Barbara J. Emerick to be postmaster at Sugar Pine, Calif., 
in place of B. J, Emerick. Office became third elass July 1, 
1923. 


MONTANA 


Philip G. potent: totes Bee he ee 
place of M. HL Lehmicke. Office became third class October 1, 
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NEBRASKA OREGON 


George G. Bruckert to be postmaster at Bruning, Nebr., in George B. Bourhill to be postmaster at Moro, Oreg., in place 
place of G. G. Bruckert. Inecumbent’s commission expired April | of Robert Urquhart. Incumbent’s commissien expired March 3, 
| 


9, 1924. | 1924. 
NEW JERSEY | ; a st J. ee to be postmaster at Myrtle Point, Or 
i in place of E. J. Schneider. ‘umbent’s commissio1 

G. Raymond Beck to be postmaster at Roebling, N. J., in | April i4 1924. J. Schneider. Incumb« p ——— , 
place of J. E. Harris, resigned. as i ememamesanne 

Charles E. Bishop to be postmaster at Elizabeth, N. J., in | win ce at een > 
place of W. F. Barry. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan-| _ “lifford G. Chase to be postmaster at Butler, Pa., in place of 
uary 28, 1924. G. N. Burekhalter. Incumbent’s commission expired February 

George W. Ivins to be postmaster at New Ezypt, N. J., in | 4 1924. aaa ' 
place of G. A. Spanberg. Incumbent’s commission expired| Gertrude Klinefelter to be postmaster at Jonestown, T's 
April 7, 1924. place of Gertrude Klinefelter. Office became third class Octobe 


NEW YORK 1, 1923. 

Thomas Wheatcroft to be postmaster at Watervliet, N. Y., 
in place of E. J. Hanratta. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 9, 1924. 

Austin E. Hummel to be postmaster at Prattsville, N. Y., in 
place of J. E. McWilliams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1924. 

Harold V. Mulford to be postmaster at Hopewell Junction, 
N. Y., in place of H. R. Stevens. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 18, 1924. 

Mary A. Blazina to be postmaster at Harrison, N. Y., in 
place of M. A. Bilazina. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
23, 1924. 

L. Frank Little to be postmaster at Endicott, N. Y., in place 
of L. F. Little Incumbent’s commission expires April 23, 
1924. 

Albert F. Becker to be postmaster at Livonia, N. Y., in place 
of A. M. Thayer, resigned. 

John Franklin Smith to be postmaster at Patterson, N. Y., 
in place of H. S. Ludington. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 14, 1924. 

Ralph D. Sanford to be postmaster at Hammondsport, N. Y., 
in place of J. A. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1924. 

Nellie Fredricson to be postmaster at Cornwall on the Hud- 
son, N. Y., in place of F. J. Waish. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 14, 1924. 

Thomas ©. Richardson to be postmaster at Auburn, N. Y., in 


PORTO RICO 

Jose Monserrate to be postmaster at Salinas, P. R., in place of 
Jose Monserrate. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 
~- SOUTH DAKOTA 

Thomas C. Burns to be postmaster at Mitchell, S. Dak., in 
place of J. D. Haney. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
23, 1924. 

William I’. Reinard to be postmaster at Fairburn, S. Dak., in 
place of Anna Starbuck. Office became third class October 1, 
10923. 

Christopher J. Johnson to be postmaster at Centerville, S. 
Dak., in place of O. W. Dingman, resigned. 

John A. Hawkins to be postmaster at Waubay, S. Dak., itn 
place of J. A. Hawkins. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
7, 1924. 

Carl O. Steen to be postmaster at Veblen, 8. Dak., in place 
of C. O. Steen. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
1924. 

Edmund A. Barlow to be postmaster at Oacoma, 8S. Dak., in 
place of E. A. Barlow. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 23, 1924. 

Lottie M. Whalen to be postmaster at De Smet, 8. Dak., in 
place of L. M. Whalen. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
13, 1924. 


SS 
en _ pene LL 


TEN NESSEE 
James F. Toney, jr., to be postmaster at Erwin, Tem 
place of F. B. Harrington. Incumbent’s commission expires 


place of P. T. Quigley. Incumbent’s commission expires | April 22, 1924, 
April 23, 1924. William R. Williams to be postmaster at Bells, Tenn., in 
NORTH CAROLINA place of W. R. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
Christopher C. Snead to be postmaster at Laurel Hill, N. C., | Mareh 3, 1924. as te 
in place of J. H. O’Brien, Office became third class January William J, O'Callaghan to be postmaster at Nashville, Tenn., 
1. 1924 in place of C. M. McCabe. Inecumbent’s commission expired 
art March, 2, 1924 
NORTH DAKOTA eer : 
Alice L. Needham to be postmaster at Trimble, Tenn., | 
Andrew M. Hewson to be postmaster at Wimbledon, N. Dak., a : P : ae ; 


. ae place of A. L. Needham. Incumbent’s commission expired 
in place of A. M. Hewson. Incumbent’s commission expires | yarch 3. 1924 


April 23, 1924. 


TEXAS 

Agues L. Peterson to be postmaster at Washburn, N. Dak., in . ‘ F se 

a se : “ Te astalitii S Cynthia M. Martin to be postmaster at San Augustine, Tex., 
ae ee ane | Carlson. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu in place of M. A. Morris. Incumbent’s commission expired 

_ 28, 1924. ; 3 April 5, 1924. 
_ Ry 7 XI oe | place of C. B. McCollum. Incumbent’s commission expired 
— January 31, 1924 

Thomas G. Kellington to be postmaster at New Roeckford, Theeee fi igel be ea Mee Te : 
N. Dak., in place of T. G. Kellington. Incumbent’s commission Thomas 5B. Higgins to be postmaster at; Renzae, Tex, in 


place of T. B. Higgins. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 31, 1924. 
Sol D. Smith to be postmaster at Granbury, Tex., in place of 


expired August 20, 1923. 
Paul M. Bell to be postmaster at Elgin, N. Dak., in place of 
P. M. Bell. Incumbent’s commission expires April 23, 1924. 


3 n , W. F. Juliff. Incumbent’s commission expired September 5, 

Marie Siverts to be postmaster at Dodge, N. Dak., in place | 4990 , s : ’ rear : 
of Hans Burgess. Office became third class April 1, 1923. uUTal 

OHIO Arthur H. Reeve to be postmaster at Hinckley, Utah, in 

Reinh: 4 H. Curdes to be postmaster at Napoleon, Ohio, in | place of A. H. Reeve. Office became third class January 1, 


* Emmanuiel M. Flower to be postmaster at Blackfork, Ohio, Benjamin F. Caffey to be postmaster at Sunnyside, Utah, in 


place of A. EB. Augenstein, deceased. | 1924. 
in place of J. H. Lewis. Office became third class January 1, | place of B. F. Caffey. Incumbent’s commission expired April 


1924, 9, 1924. 
Louise 8. Lovett to be postmaster at Wickliffe, Ohio, in place VIRGINTA 
of L. S. Lovett. Incumbent’s commission expired April 13, 1924. Newton F. Smith to be postmaster at Berryville, Va., in 


Edwin H. Hayinan to be postmaster at Murray City, Ohio, in | place of G. H. Levi. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
place of E. H. Hayman. Incumbent’s commission expired March | ary 14, 1924. 
22, 1924. WEST VIRGINIA 

Carl EB. Richardson to be postmaster at Baltic, Ohio, in place 


. : Michael H. Dunean to be postmaster at Crumpler, W. Va., 
= ae Incumbent’s commission expired February | jn place of M. H. Duncan. Office became third class January 


1, 1924. 
OKLAHOMA WISCONSIN 
William T. Bratton to be postmaster at Guymon, Okla., in Orestes K. Hawley to be postmaster at Baldwin, Wis., in 
place of W. T. Bratton. Incumbent’s commission expired April | place of E. H. Wilford. Incumbent’s commission expired 
5, 1924. March 22, 1924. 
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WYOMING 


Edna M. Booth to be postmaster at Sunrise, Wyo., in place 
of L.. S. Pascoe, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 15 
(legislative day of April 10), 1924 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Cuno H, Rudolph to be commissioner. 
James F, Oyster to be commissioner. 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
William Gibson Craib to be junior hydrographic and geodetic 
engineer, 
Robert Leo Anderson to be aid. 
John Alexander McCormick to be junior hydrographic and 
geodetic engineer. 
Edward Murtone Denbo to be junior hydrographic and geo- 
detic engineer, 
Bruce Edward Lancaster to be junior hydrographic and geo- 
detic engineer. 
PROMOTION IN THE NAVY 
Hienry C, Gearing, jr., to be commander. 
POSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 
William L. Butler, Vona. 
CONNECTICUT 
William A. Pratt, Springdale. 
IOWA 
Marvin K. Moore, Pacific Junction. 
LOUISIANA 
Nettie Sojourner, Amite. 
Pierre Mistrot, Arnaudville. 
Nannie H. Rogillio, Water Proof. 
Keary E. Ham, Wilson. 
MICHIGAN 
Ralph S. Wiggins, Sunfield. 
MINNESOTA 
lias A. Quale, Clarkfield. 
Olaf T. Mork, Madison. 
Ora D. Thompson, Porter. 
MONTANA 
Carl J. Sonstelie, Polson. 
George W. Shearer, Warland. 
NEW JERSEY 
Frank L. Pote, Paulsboro. 
Alfred T. Kent, Summit. 
NEW YORK 
Ward A. Jones, Canajoharie. 
Celia M. Arnold, Chautauqua. 
Clarence R. Chismore, Tlion. 
Frank E. Whittemore, Johnson City. 
George B. Bradish, Malone. 
Charles H. Griffin, Oakfield. 
J. Arthur Haight, Peekskill. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Jessie L. Kinsey, Beach. 
Oliver Lundquist, Bismarck. 
Ora J. Goshorn, Rhame. 
James G. Acheson, Souris. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Clyde G. MeMurray, Oakdale. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Cecil S. Rice, Denmark. 
Bessie T. Cooper, Mayesville. 
George S. Wilson, Williamston. 
UTAH 
Edward J. Young, jr., Vernal. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Daisy L. Martin, Hurricane. 
Columbus M. Browning, Logan. 
Herman H. Haeberle, Macdonald, 
Earl BE. Erskine, Widen. 


REJECTION 

Executive nomination rejected by the Senate April 15 (leqgista- 

tive day of April 10), 1924 

Spectan CouNseEt 

Samuel Knight, of San Francisco, Calif. as special counsel 
to prosecute proceedings and assert and establish the title of the 
United States to sections 16 and 36, township 80 south, range 
23 east, Mount Diablo meridian, within the exterior limits of 

naval reserve No. 1 in the State of California. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, April 15, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Most gracious Lord, we thank Thee that it is our rich privi- 
lege to turn aside from the diverting and absorbing problems 
and questions and with a quiet mind tarry in Thy holy pres- 
ence. O Thou who art so rich in wisdom and merey, exercise 
these virtues toward us to-day. Enable us to forsake the 
things that are wrong and unwise and accept the things that 
are right and prudent. Let us reflect more accurately the 
Master's perfection; let us walk more precisely as He walked. 
Look with gracious favor upon every State in the Union. 
Wherever true men are found, wherever they are striving 
after the truth, consider them, O Lord. May the path that we 
tread be brighter and brighter until the dawn of the perfect 
day. Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of vesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 3852) providing for the final disposition of 
the affairs of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of North 
Carolina, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had 
agreed to the conference asked by the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. and had appointed Mr. 
Harrevp, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. KeENprRicK as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had concurred 
in the following concurrent resolution: 


House Concurrent Resolution 20 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the United States be requested to return to the 
House of Representatives the bill H. R. 6815, entitled “An act to 
authorize a temporary increase of the Coast Guard for law enforce- 
ment.” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I promised my colleague 
[Mr. ZrHLMAN] to ask unanimous consent that he might extend 
his remarks in connection with the speech he made in support 
of his resolution. I failed to make the request yesterday, and 
I now make it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZTHT-MAN] may 
extend his remarks in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on Philippine independ-. 
ence. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his own remarks in the Recorp on 
Philippine independence. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I came to Congress with an 
open mind on the Filipino situation, but with decided con- 
victions that something should be done to allay the state of 
unrest now existing in those far-away island possessions. 
I felt then and I still feel that America has a duty to per- 
form, a promise to be kept, and that until we meet the situa- 
tion squarely and fairly and with honest regard for the future 
welfare of those “ liberty-striving”’ wards we have failed to 
meet the demands of conscience. 

I am not -unmindful of the moving causes, both in this 
country and in the Philippine Islands, which strongly back 
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any and all opposition to the granting of independence to the 
Filipinos. There is and has been for years a decided desire 
to retain possession of these islands for the purpose of ex- 
ploitation by “big business” men of this country, and in 
whatever direction I seek for truth I am brought face to 
face with the stubborn fact that very much of the sentiment 


gainst Philippine independence is “ manufactured,” and has | 


no relation whate the 
American citizen. 

Americans are a liberty-loving peeple. They delight in their 
freedom and want the whole world to enjoy 
Only recently they were found fighting to “keep the world 
sife for democracy,” and in that effort they made no distinction 
against the Filipino. On the contrary, they laid particular 
stress apon their desire that the smaller nations of the earth 
should be given just as much fair play as was to be accorded 
to their larger and more powerful sister count 

True, it may be said that the Philippines are not at present 
a separate nation but rather a territorial of the 
United States, but no American who reads his modern histery 
can possibly deny that we never intended to keep the Philip 
pines under our control forever. Indeed, from the very begin- 
ning of our relations with the Tilipinos we gave public notice 
of our intentions to rock them eventually in the “cradle 
liberty,” and I believe that a vast majority of our citizens want 
that rocking to begin very soon. 

President McKinley, the one most responsible for the acguisi- 


r to honest thoughts of the average 


‘ 


ries, 


poss ‘ssion 


“ of 


tion of the Philippines and one whose honor and integrity 
made a lasting impress upon American history, said in the 
verv beginning of American occupation: 

The Philippines are ours, not to exploit but to develop, to civilize, 
to educate, to train in the science of self-government. 


Any man who ever came :n close touch with McKinley and 
felt the influence of his wonderful character knows full well 
that he meant every word he then spoke. What 
firmation can the doubter desire than is to 
McKinley’s instructions to the first Philippine 
delivered January 20, 1899, when he expres 
his commissioners would be received by 
ers. of— 


stronger con 
found in 

Commission, 
the hope that 
the Filipinos as bear- 


be 


sed 





of 


T! riches blessings 


st a liberating rather than a conquering 


on, 

Surely, President Schurman of that commission caught Presi- 
dent MeKinley’s idea, for we find him quoted as determining 
and construing the American policy to mean— 

Ever-increasing liberty and self-government * * ® and it is the 
nature of such continuously expanding liberty to issue into independ 
ence. 


President Taft, while civil governor of the Philippines, on 
December 17, 1903, said: 


From the beginning to the end of the state papers which were cireu- 
lated in these islands as authoritative expressions of the Executive, 
the motto that “the Philippines are for the Filipinos and that the 
Government of the United States is here for the purpose of preserving 
the Philippines for the Filipinos, for their benefit, for their elevation, 
for their civilization,” again and again appear. 


President Roosevelt, in his address to Congress in 1908, said: 


I trust that within a generation the time will arrive when the 
Filipinos can decide for themselves whether it is well for them to be- 


a like condition. | 
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it was 


never the intention of tl people of the 1 i 
States in the incipiency of the War with Spain to mak« a Ww 
conquest or for territorial aggrandizement; and 

Whereas it is, as it has aiways been, the purpose of p of 
the United States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Phil ine 
Islands and » recoghize their nek ndence Boun a stal 
ernment can be established therein; and 

Whereas, for i@ Speedy accomplishment of such it ts . 
able to place the hands of t I ‘ t } as | a 
control of their demestic affairs as can be giv them w t 
meantime impairing the exercise of the rights of sovs uty e 
peopl the United States in order that by the use and exe se of 
popular franchise and governmental powers they may t ter 
prepared to fully assume the responsibilities and enjoy all the priv es 
ot complete independence: Therefore * * ®°. 

Mr. Speaker, we have here pledge which to my 1 | is 
just as binding as a sacred contract, and one that should be 
carried out just as faithfully and performed just as truly as 
any other act of Congress 

Without evasion or reservation, it is our public duty to dis 
cover whether or not a “stable government mas been estab 
lished in the Philippine Islands,” and if so, it ts likewise our 
duiy to at once grant the Filipinos their independence. 

I know of no better way by which to judge a tree than by its 
fruit if the fruit of a tree meets the expectations of man 
kind as to form and substance, then such a tree has met the 
required standard and should be so regarded. Likewise, I 
know of no better way by which to judge the qualifications of 
a people for self-goverument than by the “ fruits” of their labor 
in economics, industry, education, and morale. 

Surely, if they have measured up to the average governing 
our Republic, we are in henor bound to grant them the op 
portunity to at least try their hand at self-government it 
is only fair, then, that we should sean the record of their 
achievements and aspirations and base our action upon the 
results found. Without prolonged effort on our part we can 
easily discover much for which the Filipino is to be praised, 
mu that uld do eredit to any nation it is my purpose to 
review some of these achievements and to stress their 
portance in the making of a stable government, 

PUBLIC ORDER 

Governor General Smith in 1907 certified to the President o 
the United States that there was complete peace in the Phil 
ippines; and bheeause of that certification the first assembly 
vas established. From that year until the present peace has 
reigned the islands. Neither during the economic erisis por 
amidst the hardships of the World War did conditions change 
Some may say that I have overlooked certain uprisings I 
have not. There have been disorderly “mobs” from time to 
time, but must the whole country be judged by them? We 


here in America have “ uprisings” and lawless mobs, but are 
we looked upen unfit self-government by reason of 
these facts? Just as in America, there are some bad pe ple 
in the Philippines, and no doubt there always will be, but a 
vast majority of the Filipinos are lovers of peace and follow 
peaceful pursuits. Indeed, in some Philippine municipalities 


as for 


| peace and good order are so well established that not more 


come independent or to continue under the protection of a strong and | 
disinterested power, able to guarantee to the islands order at home and | 


protection from foreign invasion. 


President Wilson, 
ber 6, 1913, said: 


o, 


We regard ourselves 


in a message to the Filipino people, Octo- 


as trustees acting not for the advantage of the 
Tnited States but for the benefit of the people of the Philippine Is- 
lands. Every step we take will be taken with a view to the ultimate 
independence of the islands and as a preparation for that independence, 


And again, in a message to Congress, December 1913, 
President Wilson declared— 

$y their counsel and experience, rather than by our own, we shall 
Jearn how best to serve them and how soon it will be possible and wise 
to withdraw our supervision. 


Away back in 1911, Congressman William Atkinson Jones, 
of the first district of Virginia—the place of my birth—began 
the positive agitation for Philippine independence, and in 1916 
the Jones law was written upon our statute books. The fol- 


"» 


— 


to what Congress intended to do: 


| 


er 


than two or three policemen are required. Even the Wood 
Forbes mission—men not very friendly to the Filipinos—were 
forced to admit and did state that the Philippine Constabulary 
was “thoroughly dependable and efficient.” 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICW 


It is conceded on all sides that the Philippine Supreme Court 
is above all untoward influence, enjoys the confidence of the 
people, and is composed of men versed in the law and of ex 
ceptional talents. This court is made up of both Americans 
and Filipinos, appointed by the President of the United States, 
by and with the consent of the United States Senate. Even the 
Wood-Forbes mission says of this court: 


The supreme court has the respect and confidence of the Philippine 
people. 


I know of no better way to discover whether the courts of 
first instance are rightly and impartially administering justice 
than to compare the percentage of appealed decisions aftirmed 
and reversed by the supreme court. Aflirmation by the highest 
court must destroy all claims of mistake, ignorance, partiality, 
political or family influence, or other improper motives, In 
1921, just before General Wood took charge of things, the 
records show that in 1,782 cases the decisions of lower courts 
were affirmed 1,194 times, reversed 372 times, and modified 216 


> 
vt 


lowing preamble to that measure certainly leaves no doubt as | times. I wonder if this record would not compare favorably 


with our own courts? 
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EDUCATION 
The greatest reform established in the Philippines since the 
American occupation is to be found in the public-school system. 
Even the most bitter crities of the Philippine people admit that 
they are seekers of knowledge. Since 1913 the growth of the 
public-school system has been simply enormous. In 1918 the 


census showed that 49.2 of the Filipinos over 10 years of age | 


were literate. I doubt 
more fortunate nations. 

In 1921 almost 1,000,000 Philippine children were enrolled 
in the public schools. In 1920 the records show that there were 
5,280 primary, 614 intermediate, and 50 secondary schools. In 
just seven years, from 1913 to 1920, there was an increase of 
102 per cent in the number of schools established, jumping 
from 2,934 to 5,944. In 1920 there were 17,575 Filipino teachers 
and 341 American teachers in the public-school system. Lead- 
ing educators in the United States have given unstinted praise 
of the Philippine school system. 

One of the oldest and most highly praised educational insti- 
tutions in the world is the University of the Philippines. As a 
thermometer of the Filipino’s thirst after knowledge it is inter- 
esting to note that the attendance upon instructions at this uni- 
versity has increased from 1,400 in 1912 to 4,718 in 1922, an 
increase of 237 per cent. 


if that record can be beaten even by 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


There are five political units in the Philippines for the pur- 
pose of local administration, namely, provinces, subprovinces, 
chartered cities, municipalities, and municipal districts. There 
are at present 37 regular provinces, 11 special provinces, 10 sub- 
provinces, 2 chartered cities, 889 municipalities, and about 400 
municipal districts. Practically all of the officials and subordi- 
nate employees of these various kinds of local governments, 
whether appointed or elected, are Filipinos, and practically all 
of the responsible oflicials are elected by the people. A most 
substantial and outstanding result from these local self-gov- 
ernments is the remarkable improvement in finances, notwith- 
standing the difficulties encountered due to the economic crisis 
of recent years 

in spite of these latter difficulties, improvements have gone 
steadily forward by the establishment of more schools and 
school buildings, market buildings, roads and bridges, artesian 
wells, waterworks systems, electric lighting systems, provincial 
capitols, etc. So extensive has been this program and so in- 
teuse the desire of the Filipinos for such improvements that 
whenever the public funds seemed to be exhausted solicitation 
of voluntary contributions from the people in money and ma- 
terials has been the order of the day, such solicitations almost 
always meeting with an enthusiastic and most hearty response. 

in view of recent statements made in this House to the effect 
that at least 18 different languages were being spoken on one 
New York City block, it is both interesting and refreshing to 
note that the English language is the only recognized ofticial 
tongue in the Provinces and municipalities of the Philippines. 
‘rom the very beginning of the American Government in the 
islands the policy has been to make the English language the 
common and official language of the Philippines. It is no ex- 
uggeration to say that now almost all provincial boards and 
municipal councils have adopted and are now using the Eng- 
lish language with success. 

SOCIAL PROGRESS 


The Woman's Club of Manila enjoys considerable prestige. 
This organization was instituted in 1910 at the initiative of 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, one of America’s most famous and 
best beloved women, and is composed of the most prominent 
ladies of Manila. ‘Through its various committees the club 
has established four day nurseries in the city of Manila, and 
other valuable and beneficial welfare work. During the most 
critical moments of the World War this club, through its civic 
committee, conducted an island-wide campaign in home garden- 
ing and poultry raising. To do this work successfully, branch 
clubs were formed throughout the islands, and through these 
organizations much Liberty loan and Red Cross work was 
done, 

At present there are 342 of these clubs in the islands—all 
well established and rendering much valuable assistance to 
those in official authority. In this manner the Filipino women 
have stepped out of their old shell of seclusion and taken up 
their responsibilities side by side with the men and hand in 
band with their sisters in the most progressive countries of the 
world. The most salient result of club work among the women 
of the Philippines is the educational influence it is bearing upon 
the Filipino women. It is the ardent expectation of every club 
Wom:n to work ultimately for a better standard of living, es- 








pecially among the laboring classes, in order to give their chil- 


dren a fair start in life by giving them a good home and healthy 
moral environments. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The Philippine Islands are essentially an agricultural country. 
The basie element of their economics is therefore the natural 
resources of the islands. In this respect it is most important to 
the stability of their economic conditions that agricultural land 
should be evenly divided among small landowners. Out of 
2,000,000 farms in the Philippines, 96 per cent are owned by 
Filipinos. Bight million of them live on their farms, with 
houses of their own, independent of any absentee landlord or 
foreign masters. 

Of the urban property, 91 per cent, consisting of houses and 
lands, is owned by the Filipinos. As democracy thrives better 
where the citizens are owners of the lands and houses wherein 
they live and out of which they earn their living, it is easily to 
be understood that the Filipino has proven his capability for 
self-government. 

In common with other countries, the Philippines passed 
through the recent financial and business depression, but their 
foreign commerce decreased only 32 per cent, while that of 
this country decreased 48 per cent. The Philippine govern- 
ment to-day, as a distinct institution, is on as solid a financial 
basis as any government in the world. It is self-supporting, 
its taxation is adequate to its needs, and the per capita tax of 


the people is low. In fact, even the Wood-Forbes report stated 
that— 


the Filipinos bear a smaller burden of taxation than the natives of 
Great Britain, United States, Japan, Argentina, and Brazil. 

Both the central and local governments are on a good sound 
financial basis. 

But why, Mr. Speaker, must we go further in search of 
evidence to convince us that the Filipinos are capable of self- 
government? By every sensible test, where honesty and fair 
play predominate, the facts show conclusively that these people 
are not only capable to manage their own affairs but that they 
are now doing it successfully whenever and wherever they are 
given the opportunity. 


Abraham Lincoln, in a speech delivered at Edwardsville, DL, 
September 13, 1858, said: 


Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God has planted in us. 
Our defense is in the spirit which prizes liberty as the heritage of all 
men, in all lands everywhere. Destroy this spirit and you have planted 
the seeds of despotism at your own doors. 


I agree fully with that sentiment so ably expressed by our 
great “ Preserver of the Republic.” The thoughts that he then 
expressed should be uppermost in our minds when we consider 
the appeal of the Filipino. We know the value of liberty, for 
have we not drank of its life-giving waters? Patrick Henry 
valued it more highly than life itself, and thousands of Ameri- 
eans laid their bodies on the altars of sacrifice in order to 
give us its priceless heritage. Should we not then, in all fair- 


ness, grant unto the Filipino a like blessing? I believe we 
should. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. By special order, the gentleman from Kei- 


tucky [Mr. Barxtey] is entitled to address the House for one 
hour. 


Mr. OLDFIELD. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point of no quorum. It is evident there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


I suggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. 


Anderson Celler Doyle Hawes 
Andrew Clancy Drane Hawley 
Anthony Clark, Fla. Drewry Hayden 
Bacon Clarke, N. Y. Driver Hooker 
Beers Collier Dyer Hull, W. B. 
Bell Connolly, Pa. Edmonds Humphreys 
Berger Cooper, Ohio Fairfield Jacobstein 
Bixler Cro Fish Johnson, 8, Dak. 
Bowling Crosser Freeman Kahn 
Brand, Ohio Crowther French Kerr 
Britten Cullen Gallivan Kiess 
Browne, N. J. Curry Geran Kindred 
Brumm Darrow Gibson Knutson 
Buckley Deal Gifford Kurtz 
Bullwinkle Dempse Goldsborough Langley 
Byrnes, 8. C, Dickstein Graham, Pa. Lazaro 
Cable Dominick Griest Lindsay 
Carew Doughton Hammer Little 
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Logan O'Connor, La, Reed, W. Va. Taber 
McDuffie O'Connor. N. Y,. Rogers, N. H. Tague 

McKenzie Oliver, N. Y. Rosenbloom Taylor, Colo. 
McNulty Paige Rouse Ward, N. Y. j 
MacLafferty Parker Sanders, Ind. Ward, N.C, i 
Magee, Pa. Patterson Sanders. N. Y, Wason | 
Major, DL Peavey Schafer Wefald | 
Mansfield Perlman Schall Weller 
Michaelson Phillips Sears, Fla, Welshl 

Mills Porter Sears, Nebr, Wertz 

Morgan Prall Sherwood Wilson, Ta, 

Morin Purnell Snell Winslow 

Mudd Quayle Snyder Wurabach | 
Newton, Minn. Ramseyer Stalker Wyant 

Newton, Mo. Ransley Steagall Zihiman 

O'Rrien Rayburn Sullivan | 
O'Connell, N. ¥. Reed, N. Y¥. Sweet } 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the eall. 

The motion was agreed to, and the doors were opened. 


and ninety-four Members 


THE RAILWAY LABOR BOARD 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BArx- 
LEY| is recognized for one hour. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for this hour in 
order that I may discuss a matter which I regard of very wide 
importance to millions of people in the country, and, 
matter of fact, to the whole country. It relates to the present | 
method of settling disputes that arise on the transportation | 
systems of this country. | 

I have introduced a bill in the House, which is No. 7358, 
proposing to abolish the present Railway Labor Board and to 
set up in its place another scheme of adjustment of railroad 
disputes, 

Before I undertake to discuss the details of the bill which 
I have introduced I desire briefly to outline the history of 
labor legislation which led up to the passage of the present 
Esch-Cummins transportation act and its labor provisions, 
beginning in 1888. For many years prior to the enactment of 
the first law which undertook, in a feeble and timid way, | 
to provide for the adjustment of railroad labor disputes there 
had been much agitation throughout the country upon this 
subject and many bills had been introduced in the House and 
in the Senate. I think, probably, beginning back in 1873, Con- 
gress began to give its attention to the problem of providing 
some way by which labor disputes arising upon our railroads 
might be amicably adjusted so as to prevent interference with 
interstate commerce and at the same time provide a just 
method of settling disputes so as to grant to the carriers and 
their employees the rights to which they were entitled. 

The first bill, however, which ever became a law was en- 
acted by Congress in 1888. That law provided that both sides 
to any controversy, if they agreed to arbitrate the question, 
were to appoint one representative, and that these two repre- 
senting each side should appoint a third, all of whom were to 
be impartial and disinterested. 

The third appointee was to be the president of the board of 
arbitration, and any two members of that board might render | 
a decision. They were supposed to meet and organize as soon | 
as possible after their appointment, to hear and determine the 
controversy, sign their decision, and file it in the office of the 
Commissioner of Labor, who at that time occupied the posi- 
tion which was subsequently enlarged into the present De- 
partment of Labor. Each member of this board was to receive 
$10 a day for his services during the time actually consumed | 
in the settlement of any dispute. The President was author- 
ized in the same law of 1888 to appoint two commissioners, | 
one of whom was to be a resident of the State where the dis- | 
pute existed, and who, with the Commissioner of Labor, were | 
to investigate the causes of any dispute and suggest a settle- | 
ment or remedy, the result to be reported to the President and | 
Congress, whereupon the commission ceased to exist. The 
President was authorized to tender the services of this com- 
mission to settle any dispute either on his own motion or on 
the application of either side or upon the application of the | 
executive of the State in which the dispute existed. The Presi- 
dent could direct the commission to visit the scene of the con- 
troversy, and it had all the powers given to a board of arbitra- 
tion. It was to hear and consider the disputes, make its report, 
and file that with the Commissioner of Labor, as the board of 
arbitration, which I have already mentioned, was to do. 

That law was in existence from 1888 to 1898, but during its 
entire 10 years on the statutes not one controversy was ever 
settled by the arbitration provisions of that early law, and 
only one dispute was ever considered by the investigating com- | 
mission referred to in the latter provisions of the law, and, 
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that was the famous Pullman strike which occurred in Chieag 
in 1894 while Grover Cleveland was President, in which Kugene 
V. Debs and others were enjoined from interfering with inter- 
state commerce or with the trunsportation of the mails 
dent Cleveland sent out 
and to prevent interference wit! 
mails, 

It was recognized during the existence of ft) 
inadequate, and there began a movement for its 
Various bills were introduced in the House and i 


Presi- 
order 


of the 


troops Chicago 


the 


to fo preserve 


transportation 


is law thatit was 
amendment. 


1 the Senate 
In 1898 the sentiment which had erystallized for some amenal 
ments to this law took form in the House and in the Senate 
by the enactment of the law now known as the Frdman Vet 


The Erdman Act was limited in its application to employees who 
were engaged in actual train service and had no application to 
the settlement of disputes arising among any class of 
it did not provide for any investigation 
as authorized in the act of 1888, but provided for mediation and 


other 


| conciliation, for which the former law did not provide in terms 


although the committee of investigation authorized to ap 
pointed by the President might be said to correspond In some 
degree to the Board of Mediation and Conciliation provided in 
the Erdman Act 

Under the Erdman Act in case of any controversy over wages 
hours of labor, or conditions of employment the chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Commissioner 
Labor were to communicate with both sides and try 
it by mediation and conciliation. In the event they failed to 
bring about a settlement by mediation and conciliation they 
were to endeavor to bring about arbitration through a board of 
three, one of whom was to be named by the road or roads in 
volved in the controversy, another by the employees involved In 
the dispute, and these two were to name a third, and a 
jority of this commission of three or 
render a decision, 

Under the terms of the Erdman Act any agreement to arbi- 
trate was to be submitted in writing, under certain stipulations 
which the law provided, which I need not detail. After the 
award was made it was to-be filed in the office of the clerk of 
the United States circuit court in the district where the dispute 
arose or where the arbitration was entered into, and was: to go 
into effect within 10 days from its filing. Exceptions might bi 
filed by either side within 10 days to the award, and it was to be 
tried out in the circuit court of the United States. 

If the report of the award was sustained by the court, it 
was to become binding and, under the terms of the Erdman 
Act, no employer could discharge an employee pending the 
settlement or for three months after the settlement without 
30 days’ notice, and the employees could not terminate their 
employment by any concerted action upon their part except 
under the same conditions, There was no penalty attached in 
this statute which would punish either side for a violation of 
that provision. 


he 


of 
to settle 


min- 
tjoard of Arbitration might 


The law also provided that all members of any corpora- 
tion should cease to be members in case they used force to 
bring about the settlement of any railroad dispute, but a cor- 


poration was not liable for the acts of its members, nor the 
members for the acts of the corporation. The corporations 
referred to evidently were not only the railroads but the 
labor organizations, which were incorporated in certain cases. 

Contracts prohibiting any employee from joining an organi- 
zation were declared to be void. This provision was after- 


wards declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 


Under the terms of the Erdman Act all the provisions of 
the act of 1888 were repealed. 

For eight and a half years after the passage of the Erdman 
Act only one attempt was made to use it, and this attempt 
failed; but during the remainder of its existence, which was 
until the Newlands Act was enacted in 1913, 61 disputes aris- 
ing upon the railroads of this country between the carriers 
and their employees were settled and adjusted under its pro- 
visions. No award made under this act was ever repudiated 
by either side, and: only one appeal was ever taken to the 
courts of the United States as a result of awards made under 
the operation of the Erdman law. 

One of the greatest improvements of this act over that of 
1888 was a provision for a permanent Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation instead of a temporary board appointed for each 
particular emergency, but during all the existence of this 


| law agitation became widespread throughout the country and 


in both Houses of Congress for its further amendment, and 
many bills were introduced by Members of the Senate and 
by Members of the House. 
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The result of this, in 1918, was the law which has since been 
known as the Newlands Act, which was in fact a mere amend- 
ment and extension of the Erdman Act, but which was after- 


wards known as the Newlands law and which repealed the | 


provisions of the Erdman Act. 

This law, like the Erdman law, applied only to employees 
engaged in actual train service. In the event there was a dis- 
pute between the roads and their employees over wages, hours 
of labor, or conditions of employment, either side might re- 
quest, as in the Erdman Act, this permanent board of media- 
tion, which was provided for in the law, to make an effort to 
bring about a settlement. If the board of mediation was unable 
to bring about a settlement, the law provided for an arbitra- 
tion by another board of three, one to be appointed by each side 


and one by the two, or if they failed to make the appointment, | 


the third member was to be appointed by the board of mediation 


and conciliation; or they might have, if they desired and pre- | 


ferred, a board of six, in which event two were to be appointed 
by each side and the other two by the four, or if they failed to 
appoint within 15 days, then the other two might be appointed 
by the board of mediation and conciliation. 

There was also provided in the law that there should be, in 
ease of failure to settle the dispute by the board of mediation, 
an agreement to arbitrate, and this agreement had to be signed 
by both sides and had to contain certain stipulations as to 
what the award was to provide for. I believe there were 12 
different things that the agreement had to stipulate. The award 
was likewise to be filed in the United States circuit court, and 
exception might be filed within 10 days to its provisions, to be 


tried out by the circuit court, and after they were tried out | 


by the circuit court, if the award was sustained, it likewise 


became binding upon beth parties. If there were no excep- | 


tions filed, the award became binding after 10 days. 
In the agreement to arbitrate both sides had to agree that 


they would abide by the result of the arbitration, which, of | 
course, Was subject to be nullified en grounds of fraud or that 


it did not comply with the law or the terms of arbitration. 

In addition to this, the President was to appoint a commls- 
sioner of mediation and conciliation, who was made a perma- 
nent officer of the United States, and in addition te this com- 
missioner he was to designate two other officers already in the 
Government service, who were to compose the board of three 


to be known as the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, with | 
the commissioner of mediation as the chairman, who was to | 


receive, I believe, a salary of $7,500 per annum. It provided 
also for an assistant commissioner of mediation and concilia- 
tion, and the old law of 1898 was likewise repealed. 

That was in 1915, and the Newlands Act was in force from 
that time until the Government took over the railroads in the 
latter part of 1917. During that four and a half years up to 
June 30, 1917, many controversies were adjusted and settled. 
In all I believe 71 separate and distinct controversies between 
the railroads and the employees arising out of dispute over 
wages, hours of service, and conditions of labor were settled 
and adjusted under the Newlands Act, and in all a total of 
148 cases were brought to consideration, some of which were 
withdrawn er otherwise disposed of. 

Then, in 1916 the Adamson law was enacted, which provided 
for an eight-hour day, which I need not take the time to discuss 
and which many Members will remember, and which did not 


apply to any settlement of dispute by mediation and concilia- | 


tion because the dispute was settled by act of Congress. 

During the operation of the railroads by the Government a 
different method was set up for adjusting railroad disputes. 
In fact, when the Government took over the roads there was a 
dispute pending between the railroad employees and the car- 
riers which had been pending for several weeks or months, 
but was settled some time after they were taken over, and the 
director general gave out a statement in which he said this 
dispute which existed at the time the Government took the 
roads over and inherited it would be settled, and that the men 
should go on with the work and depend on the Government to 
bring about a method of settlement which would be just and 
fair to both sides. 

Acting under that statement, the director general appointed 
a commission composed of four members; that commission held 
hearings for many months and considered the disputes and 
finally brought in a report which recommended a certain in- 
crease in wages. That report, with very slight changes, was 
put into effect by the director general, and on account of the 
delay in bringing about that adjustment it was made retroac- 
tive, to take effect January 1, 1918. 

After that dispute was settled, recognizing the fact that, as 
history had already demonstrated, other disputes were likely 
to arise in the operation of the roads between the carriers and 


| the men, a board of railroad wages and working conditions 
| Was created, whose report had to be submitted to the director 
| general before going into effect. 
| ‘There are two sorts of disputes that arise on raflroads. 
| One kind is a dispute growing out of the interpretation of 
agreement as to wage scales or working conditions that already 
exist. These disputes might be termed grievances; they might 
affect a large number of men in some way and they might 
| affect only a small number of men, or they might affect a sin- 
| gle individual. Recognizing the difference between the char- 
acter of these disputes, the director general instituted boards 
of adjustment which were not to deal with the questions in- 
volved in changes of wages, their increase or decrease or 
change in the working conditions or hours of service, but these 
boards were to deal with adjustments and were to be composed 
of the representatives of the men themselves and of the carriers, 
to be selected by the respective sides of the dispute, or if there 
was no dispute the boards were created and made permanent 
during the Government operation and they were to settle all 
‘grievances of every kind and character growing out of dis- 
| putes that arose over the interpretation of existing agreements 
| as to scales of wages and conditions of service. 

The board on wages and working conditions was a board 
| which after the first settlement was to settle all disputes 
arising with reference to increase or decrease in wages or 
| changes in working conditions. The boards of adjustment 
| were numbered adjustment board No. 1, dealing with one class 
of employees, and board No. 2, dealing with a different class of 
| employees, and board No. 3, dealing with still other classes. 
Not only the first director general, but Walker D. Hines, 
| who was subsequently appointed, the railroads themselves, 
the Department of Labor, and every organization and every 
agency that had any opportunity to observe the operation of 
this system of settlement have testified to its efficiency, to its 
fairness, and the wise methods which were adopted in the 
settlement of disputes. 

When the railroads were turned back to the owners under 
the Esch-Cummins Act, which passed in February, 1920, a new 
| method was set up for settling disputes arising between the 
railroads and employees. It seemed to be recognized by Con- 
| gress, and by a large number of people, that the railroads ought 
| not to be turned back to the private owners without providing 
| some method of adjusting disputes that might arise. During 
the latter days of the operation of the Newlands Act there 
| had grown up a widespread belief among many people, and 
particularly among the employees of the railroads, that the 
Newlands Act itself in many respects ought to be amended 
' and changed. In November, 1919, Mr. Esch, of Wisconsin, 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, introduced the original Esch bill restoring the railreads 
to private operation, and in that bill he provided a method by 
which disputes might be settled between the roads and their 
employees, and that methed was that conferences were en- 
joined by the act itself upon the empleyees and the carriers 
in an effort to bring about an adjustment of their difficulties 
without interference from the outside. 

That bill passed in November, 1919. During its considera- 
tion the Anderson amendment imtroduced by the gentleman 
from Minnesota {Mr. ANDERSON] was substituted for the Esch 
| provisions as introduced by the committee in the Howse in 
November. Even that amendment provided for conferences andl 
the appointment of adjustment boards and for provision for 
mediation and conciliation somewhat similar to the provisions 
of the Erdman and Newlands Acts. 

That bill went to the Senate with the Anderson amendment 
included within it, as passed by the House. In the meantime, 
Senator Cummins, of Iowa, had introduced a bill which was 
radically different from either the Anderson amendment or the 
original text provision, and which provided for compulsory ar- 
bitration, providing a drastic and stringent law that made it 
| unlawful for any two or more men to agree to quit their werk 
| prior to the submission of a dispute to arbitration, pending the 
‘arbitration and after it had been arbitrated. Se that under the 
| terms of that bill any two men, father and sen, brether anil 
| brother, at the breakfast table in the morning, who were par- 
| ticipants in a dispute with the railroad company, if they 
agreed, talking things over at their breakfast, that they would 
quit, would violate the law, and they might be punished hy 
| heavy fine and imprisonment. When the Mouse bill went to 

the Senate, after its consideration here, the Oammins amend- 
ment was inserted and was passed by the Senate practicality 
as introduced by Senator Cummins. When that bill came back 
' here from the Senate it provided for compulsory arbitration 
and for drastic antistrike previsions which punished by fines 
and imprisonment any two or more railroad employees on any, 
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road engaged in interstate commerce and subject to the act 
to regulate commerce, who got together and agreed to quit. 
The bill was sent to conference, The conferees were engaged 
every day for six weeks in undertaking to adjust the differences 
between the House and the Senate, and after many laborious 
davs of consultation and conference, debate and dispute, the 
conferees brought back into the House id into the Senate 
the Esch-Cummins law as it pow exists. Two of the members 
of the conference, of whom I was one, refused to sign that re- 
port, and refused to vote for it upon its passage. ‘Title III of 
the Esch-Cumimins law provides that there shall be a conference 
between the railroads and their employees in an efiort to bring 
about an adjustment of all disputes, not only involving griev- 
ances or the in@erpretation of existing contracts, but in order 
that all disputes arising out of controversies over increases 
or decreases of wages, or any change in the working conditions 
might be settled by a conference among the railroads and their 
employees. 

The history of railroading in this country has demonstrated 
that the most satisfactory method of adjustment of all railroad 
disputes involving labor and working conditions has been when 
the men on both sides were permitted to sit down at table 
and settle their own disputes without interference from the 
outside. [Applause.] But in the eveut that they could not 
setile their disputes by a conference, the present Esch-Cum- 
mins law proyides that there shall be set up voluntary adjust 
ment boards, to be composed of men on both sides, There is 
no compulsion, however, in the law relative to the setting up 
of these adjustment boards. 
place of the adjustment boards provided in the operation of 
the roads by the Federal Government, so that where confer- 
ences had not been able on the ground to settle these disputes 
they might be referred to these various boards of adjustment 
set up either in regions or in any locality by common consent 
of the roads and their employees. After the adoption of this 
law the railroad employees, from one end of this Nation to 
the other, offered to enter into agreements setting up these 
adjustment boards. They made these prepositions not only 
nation-wide, but they made them to their individual employers 
upon the individual roads of the United States. Some of the 
railroads agreed to these adjustment boards, but many of 
them did not agree, and until this time many of the railroads 
have refused to enter into agreements with their employees 
establishing these adjustment boards either in the regions or 
upon individual roads, so that this particular part of the pres- 
ent law has been ineffective, for the sole reason that many 
railroad companies have refused to carry out the spirit even 
of the Esch-Cummins law in the formation of these adjust- 
ment boards, 

The present law provides for the present Railroad Labor 
sjoard, composed of nine members, three of whom are to be 
appointed by the President from a list submitted by the rail- 
road employees, three of whom are to be appointed by the I’res- 
ident from lists submitted by railroads, and the other three to 
be appointed by the President from the public. 

These nine men now form the Railroad Labor Board. So 
far as the labor provision in the Esch-Cummins law is con- 
cerned, I do not know yet where that particular title came 
from. It was brought into the conference committee some- 
where from the outside. No employee was ever consulted with 
reference to its provisions. They were not permitted to come 
before the conference committee to express their desire with 
reference to labor legislation, but they have entered into the 
operation of this objectionable provision in a spirit of patriot- 
ism. They submitted their names to the President. It was 
contemplated that no dispute arising from disagreement as to 
the interpretation of existing wage scales and agreements 
should have to go to this Railroad Labor Board, except. in 
cases where these adjustment boards referred to have been 
unable to reach an agreement. The Railroad Labor Board as 
now formed was intended to deal with larger questions—ques- 
tions of wage increases or decreases or the questions of 
changes in the fundamental conditions of labor that might 
apply upon the transportation systems of the country; but 
because many of the railroads themselves have refused to 
cooperate with their employees in the appointment of these 
local er regional adjustment boards the Railroad Labor Board, 
nine men in Chicago, have been compelled not only to adjust 
differences involving the larger questions of railroad employ- 
ment, but they have been compelled to consume their time in 
petty disputes arising on individual roads from the interpreta- 
tion of a grievance, and even to take up their time adjusting 
individual disputes between individual men and the employers. 
As a result, the Railroad Labor Board has been unable in many 
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cases and unwilling in others so to function as to give satis 
faction to either side in disputes arising 

That Labor Board has been in operation now less than four 
| years, and there are to-day. pendi before it on behalf of 
four railroad brotherhoods alone 845 ettled railroad dis 
putes. Some of those cases have been pending before the | i 
| for more than three years. As the result of the refusal of 
many railroads to cooperate with the employees in forming 
the local adjustment boards the Railroad Labor Board has 


| been swamped with all kinds of large and small 


They were supposed to take the | 


disp ites grow 


the 
versal 


ing 
rise 


out interpretation of conditions Lhis hi 
to uni dissatisfaction over the operation of the law. 
The three members appointed by the public have assumed th 

they were arbitrators, that they were to cast their 
against o1 the other, and some of the 
were appointed from the public, notably, the 
the board, the Hon. Ben W. Hooper, saw fit to 
the railroad employees in cases when they did not conduct 
themselves to suit these gentlemen, and before the Senate com 
mittee recently he also critized some of the railroads for not 
obeying the decisions of the board. IJ have not time to go into 
details about the character of cases which are pending, but the 


riven 


votes tor or 
e side or members who 
chairman of 


denounce 


| fact is that it has resulted in a practical denial of justice where 


men have appealed to the Railroad Labor Board, and either 
because it Was so swamped with work it could not consider it 
or for some other 


reason best known to themselves, many of the 
employees have waited 39 months to secure a decision 


from 
the present Railroad Labor Board in a controversy in whieh 
they were involved It is generally conceded that the Rall 
road Labor Board has in general given satisfaction neither to 


the employees ner to the railroads nor to the rest of the public, 
Now the present law operates as a distinct advar’age to the 
cari in the settlement of railroad disputes because there is 
no power either in the board itself nor in the courts to enforce 
a decision of the Railroad Labor Board. Therefore the carriers 
violate it whenever they want to, and there is no power that 


iers 


can compel them to obey it and no punishment that can be 
inflicted by reason of their disobedience. 

In a report made by the chairman of the Ratlroad Labor 
Board he calls attention to the fact that up until November, 


1925, there had been 148 violations of the decisions of the Rail 
road Labor Board by the carriers in the United States. If 
an employee or group of employees is dissatisfied with the 
decision of the Railroad Labor Board all they can do is to quit 
work. They either must abide by the decision or subject them- 
selves to discharge by their employer, or quit work. In other 
words, the carrier has the means of enforcing the law against 
the employee by compelling him either to quit or to go on strike, 
while the employee has no remedy either legal 


or economic 
against the carrier who disobeys the orders of the commission 
except to strike. 
Mr. REECE. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BARKLEY. I will. 
Mr. REECE. Does the gentleman have figures to show how 


many cases have been settled by the board? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I have not any figures to show how 
many cases have been settled, but I should say there are some- 
thing over 2,000. Dut many of these were petty grievances. 
Now, in the message delivered by President Coolidge on the 6th 
December he calls attention to the inadequacy of the Rail 
road Labor Board as it now exists, and suggested that it ought 
to be remedied. He says this: 

The 


settlement 


of railroad labor disputes is a matter of grave 
public concern, The Labor Board is not altogether satisfactory to th 


public, the employees, or the companies. If a substantial agreement 
can be reached among the groups interested there should be no hesita- 
tion in enacting such agreements into law. 


Mr. Hoover, in an address before the Transportation Con- 
ference, which met in Washington in January, made a very 
strong statement as to the dissatisfaction which had been created 
by the eperation of this board out in Chicago, and he said that it 
ought to be amended. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Has the gentleman’s attention 
been recently called to a speech delivered by President Harding 
in. Kansas City on the transportation problem on June 22, 1923, 
in which he referred to the unsuccessful operation of the Labor 
Board? 

Mr. BARKLEY. In his speech at Kansas City on June 22, 
1923, on the subject of transportation, President Harding de- 
elared himself in favor of such modifications in the Railroad 


Will the gentleman allow me to 





_ 
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Libor Board and the law governing it as would make the plan 


uccessful, which he declared it had not been up to that time. 

But-— 

fle said— 
there is little to hope for until all concerned are ready to comply 
promptly with the board’s decisions. I am frank to say that I do | 


t hope for compliance on the part ef the employees so long as de- 
nored by the managers. 
Mr. BLANTON. Will the centleman yield? 
ir. BARKLEY. 1 do not desire to begin yielding—I wil 


era, bi wever. 

Mr. BLANTON. Only for one question. The gentlema 
from Kentucky, who h: studied this question, says where 
parties are called and sit across the table from each other they 
can settle these disputes, and that that was the ideal method. | 
I want toa the gentleman this, rf the gentleman is leaving | 
out altogether there the tnterest of the public in such settle- 
rhe ; 


M BARKLEY No: not at all. I am going to deal with 


that 7 » of the subject a little iater. In the annual report of 
y» Davis, Department of Labor, for the year 1923 he has 
is sav in reference to the setiling of disputes on trans- 

j abiok VSicns. 

reutly the differences vetween the management of the railroads | 
nd eir employees have been increased and complicated rather than 
diminished by the operation of the machinery provided by section 300 | 
of the law (transportation act). The practical operation of that plan | 
brings about unreasonable delays in the adjustment of minor disputes | 
nd aecentuates to the dienity of a contest petty differences with refer- 
ence to wages and conditions of labor. 


Judge George W. Anderson, judge of the circuit court of 
appeals of the first circuit, and who was at one time public- 


ervice commissioner in Massachusetts, and a member of the | 

li ratate Commerce Commission, has made a similar recom. | 
lation with reference to the present transportation act. 

In testifying at the hearings of the New England Committee | 


on Railread Consolidation in Boston, December 20, 1922, Judge 
Anderson said, among other things: 





Turning to the labor provisions of the transportation act, the situa- | 
tien is still bincker. A large part of the dominant managerial forces | 





did not accept in good faith the labor provisions of the act. Those 
labor provisions, in which I never had much confidence, were * © * 
an attempt on the part of many of the Jegislators to safeguard the 
essential rights of labor and avoid interruption of railroad service by 
strikes There was not sufficient political courage in Congress to 


make strikes flatly illegal or to provide adequate responsible representa- 
tion of labor in the imitial management so as to make them practically 


impossible rhe compromise was to leave the labor forces at the mercy 
of the exploiting forces that dominate the railroads and to provide 
a tribunal to arbitrate in the controversies certain to result. How 
the scheme would have worked if it had been accepted In good faith 
by practically all the railroad managers no one can say. It was not 
s0 accepted. The shopmen's strike of last July was the resnit. * * * 
To repeat, the labor provisions were practically their own scheme for 
dealing with lebor, and they showed neither good faith nor tolerable 
efficiency in working their own scheme. * * * 

The general result is that the mass of railroad employees were, 
in my opinion, never so embittered and so distrustful of railroad 
management as now. The relations between the managerial staff 
and the operating staff were never so bad. Except in a few spots, 
there is no auch thing as loyalty to the existing railroad corporations. 
®o amount ef printed propaganda and deception can conceal the fact 
chat rallread equipment is now utterly inadequate for its job. The 
shopmen's strike has cost the railroads many millions of dollars in 
direct cash outlays and hundreds of millions more in loss of traffic. 
It has cost the American people untold sums, probably millions in the 
arcregate. Nothing hes been settled. The strike was lost by both 
sides, so far as labor cost was concerned. If it taught us any valuable 
lesson, it is that we must have a radical change in the relations be- 
tween the human forces absolutely essential to the ongoing of our ‘trans- 
portation inédustry and the managerial forces. The labor provisions of 


the transportation act are effecually discredited. So is the Labor 
Board. ” e . 


Mr. Charles Rippin, president of the Natianal Industrial 
Traftic League, at the natienal transportation conference, held 
in Washington, January 9 te 12, on behalf of his organization 
advocated the repeal of the Labor Board provision of the trans- 
pertation act. He said in part: 


In the first place the board as constituted ender the law is not a 
disinterested tribunal. The presence of the partisan representatives 








upon an administrative or judicial board has a tendency to destroy its 
usefulness as a tribunal. We believe that private industry will te 
better off without the Railroad Labor Board. 


Dr. Emory T. Johnson, dean Wharton School of Finance, 
University of Pennsylvania; expert on transportation, United 
States Industrial Commission, 1899; expert on traflic, National 
Waterways Commission, 1909; member public service com 
mission, Pennsylvania, 1913-1915; transportation expert, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States; and author of books, 
etc., on transportation, at national transportation conference, 
Washington, January, 1924, saids 


I have never been content with the tripartite organization of the 
Labor Board. I have reached that conclusion as the result of some 
experience, not only as a theoretical study, and I ai® inclined to think 
that the effect of the present board ‘is to mininnize the settlement of 
disputes directly by negotiation between representatives of the carriers 
and the employees. I mean disputes as to wages, not as to working 
conditions—and I sincerely hope that the resolution committee wil 
_have put before it other plans than the present Railway Labor Board 
plan, and that out of this conference may come one of two things: 
Lither a recommendation for a conference such as Mr. Hoover sug- 
gested, namely, between employees and carriers, or a definite recom- 
mendation for a different organization of the Railway Labor Board. 


Mr. Henry Bruere, vice president Metropolitan Life Insmur- 
ance Co., for years in charge of industrial investigations 
and research; Federal director United States Employment 
Service for New York State; director Nationa! Railways of 
Mexico, and so forth, at national transportation conference, 
Washington, D. C,, January, 1924, is reported in 76 Railway 


“or 


Age, 237 (240), as follows: 


Henry Bruere * * * proposed that the railroad managers and 
their employees hold a conference to establish some plan of cooperatian. 
He asked whether it would be appropriate for the committee—-on resolv- 
tiens—-to add a suggestion that the management of the railways ond 
their various groups of employees early confer in some appropriate 
way regarding a general plan of cooperation between the companies 
and employees in their mutual interest and in the interest of the public. 
And that such conference aiso address itscif to the establishment of 
methods, inchiding the necessary public machinery for maintaining such 


cooperative relations. 
Mr. Hedwin E. Witte, chief lecisiative reference library, State 


of Wisconsin, made the following statements regarding Title 
1i[: 


The present law has failed to preserve industrial peace on the rail- 
roads of the country. * * ®*® 

The Jabor provisions of the present Jaw and the Railroad Labor Board 
are discredited among the organized railroad employees of the eountry. 
The railroad men's unions, practically without exception, regard the 
railroad labor board as an ally of the antiunion railroad ex- 
ecutives. * 9% © 

The present law has utterly falled to bring about better relations 
between the carriers and their employecs. * * * 

The Railroad Labor Board in its decisions has failed to accord to the 
railroad employes any guaranty corresponding to the guaranties to 
capital invested in the carriers. ‘This is illustrated fn the decision of 
the board denying to common labor on the railroads a living wage ana 
ridiculing the idea of a living wage. 


Other statements by equally prominent and well-informed 
men have been made from one end of this country to the other 
with reference to the operation of the present transportation 
act, particularly Title ILI, undertaking to deal with railroad- 
labor disputes. 

Now, in order to remedy the evil ito which I have called 
attention, I have intreduced into the House a bill which is 
known as the railway laber act, and it has been likewise im- 
troduced in the Senate. 

EXPLANATORY STATEMENT 

The purpose of the proposed railway labor act is to ‘insure 
eontinuity and efficiency in the transportation system of the 
eountry by providing means whereby the management and the 
employees, through representatives of their own choosing, shall 
eonfer on the problems of the “human side” of railroading, 
and through such conferences, first, enter into collective agree- 
ments respecting wages and working conditions, and, second, 
adjust differences of all kinds. To carry out this purpese a 
duty is imposed on both parties— 
to exert every reasonable effort to make and to maintain agreemeuts 
concerning rates of pay, rules, and working conditions. 


Disputes over proposed changes of rules or rates of pay, or 
ever the application ef agreements, are ite be settled in confer- 
ence, if possible, and the machinery of boards of adjustmeut, 
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and a board of mediation and conciliation or reference to | 
arbitration is to be resorted to only when a conference can not | 
produce an agreement. 

Yhe proposed legislation utilizes the successful provisions 
of former acts (the act of 1882, the Erdman law, the Newlands 
law, and Title III of the transportation act) and seeks to 
avoid the weaknesses that developed in the practical operation 
of these laws. 

MACUINERY PROVIDED 


The proposed act provides four ways in which differences 
between the men and the management can be adjusted: 
1. CONBERENCES 
The primary emphasis ts laid on conferences. Section 3 (A) 
(1) imposes a mandatory duty upon the parties involved in a 


dispute to confer. Such conferences must be held whether a 
dispute fs one— 


arising out of grievances or the application of agreements concerning 
rates of pay, rules, or working conditions, or proposed changes in rates 
of pay, rules, or working conditions. 


While there is no duty upon the parties to decide such dis- 
putes in such conferences, the parties, through their repre- 
sentatives, must meet and endeavor to agree. 

The framers of this bill, which has been drafted chiefly by 
practical railroad men, have provided that in these all-impor- 
tant conferences the workers shall have genuine representa- 
tion; otherwise such conferences are useless. If a manage- 
ment is permitted to exert pressure to influence the choice of 
conferees or to refuse to meet conferees whom it does not select 
or approve, the satisfactory results of conferences are impos- 
sible and autocratic dictation is made doubly offensive by the 
pretense of democratic cooperation. The much-censured con- 
duct of certain railroads in seeking to control the choice of 
representatives of its shop and clerical forces shows that the 
effectiveness of the conference system depends entirely on this 
principle of independence. 

The bill therefore provides (sec. 3—-A-2) that the representa- 
tives shall be designated by the parties in such manner as their 
own organization shall decide— 


over the self-organization or designation of representatives by the 
other, and ft shall be deemed a violation of the obligation herein 
imposed upon carriers for any carrier * * * ‘to interfere with 
or to attempt ‘to influence or control, directly or indirectly, the organi- 
zation of employees or subordinate officials or participate in the fane- 
tioning ‘thereof or the designation of employee or subordinate official | 
representatives. 


It is because voluntary agreements between the parties im- | 
mediately concerned is the foundation of the entire bill that | 
so much emphasis is placed upon this matter of noninterfer- | 
ence by one party in the selection of the representatives of the | 
other. Moral and legal obligations to fulfill a contract arise | 
only when the parties are bound by their self-chosen repre- 
sentatives. 


2. BOARDS OF ADJUSTMENT 


wages) can not be disposed of to the satisfaction of the par- 
ties in a conference, the act imposes upon the parties the duty 
to refer such disputes to the appropriate board of adjustment, 
where the controversy will, if possible, be decided. 

(The boards of adjustment have nothing to do with changes 
of rules or working conditions. Controversies over such ques- 
tions may be settled (1) in conference; (2) through media- 
tion, or (8) by arbitration. The boards of adjustment are | 
therefore concerned solely with questions of operation under | 
existing agreements. It is hence appropriate and desirable | 
that they should be composed exclusively of practical railroad | 
operators. ) 

The members of the boards of adjustment are government 
officers, appointed by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. However, these boards are not third- 
party tribunals, but are an extension of the conference plan on 
a national scale, where men skilled in railroading, representing | 
both managements and the employees, can try to adjust the 
human problems of their common business. 

There are four such boards, divided roughly as follows: 

Board No. L. Train service men. 

Board No. Tf. Shop and mechanical workers. 


Board No. ITI. Clerical and station workers, stationary firemen, and 
Mmaintenance-of-way men, 


Board No. IV. Marine workers, 
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typical. This board is 


The organization of ‘hoard No. T is 
composed of 14 members. Seven are representatives of man 
agement, appointed by the President from not than 1 
names presented by the carriers. Seven are representatives 


less 


labor, appointed by the President likewise from a list of not 
less than 14 nominees, each of the “nationally organize! 
crafts” within the classifications embraced by board No. | 


being authorized to nominate two men. 
Again, it should be emphasized that these are not third-pa 
tribunals or boards of arbitration. 


Lhe members are not « 


pected to stand “impartially” between those who bring co 
troversies before them for adjustment. There is no “publ 
member” or “neutral” or “umpire.” Long experience ha 


convinced railroad men—emploeyers as well as employees 
the continuity of railroad service can most often be secured 
through referring technical problems to individuals enjoy 
so-called impartiality—individuals unfamiliar with the pr 
lem of the engine cab, the train, the yard, the ship, and 
machine shop—but rather through providing dispntants wit 
full and fair opportunity to present their claims before an equ 
partisan board. The suecessful operation of fust such bourds 
for vears on various railroads and covering all railroads dur 
ing Federal control and some of the gratifying results of simiiar 
machinery in Canada in recent years have demonstrated the 
effectiveness of this method of settling controversies. 

The bill provides in addition for the exceptional situation 
where the parties may be unable to adjust their differences 
within the industry itself, either In conference or before the 
appropriate equipartisan board of adjustment. In that event 
(a) the bonrd of mediation and conciliation may be invoked 
or may intervene; or (b) there may be submission of the dis 
pute to arbitration. 


th 


8. BOARD OF MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 


The composition and the function of this beard are quite dif- 
ferent from the intraindustry machineries heretofore discussed 
This board is made up of five commissioners, appointed by the 
President. They are all to be impartial and not associated in 
interest with either the carriers or the unions. Unlike the 
present Railroad Labor Board, this board is not an impotent 
court, authorized to “ decide” cases, but without power to make 
its decisions effective. The creation of this board would inaucu- 
rate a return to the successful mediatien provisions of the Lird- 
man and Newlands Acts. 

The functions of the commissioners are threefold: 

(a) The board may try by mediation to induce the parties 
to settle all disputes as to the application of agreements whica 


| can not be adjusted either in conference or before the proper 


board of adjustment. The board may act either on the request 
of either party or on its own initiative. 

(b) The board may take similar action in the case of pro- 
posed changes of rules or wages, which have not been agreed 
upon in conference between the parties 

(c) If conferences, adjustment, mediation, and conciliations 
have all failed to result In an agreement, the beard shall en- 
deavor to induce the parties to submit their differences to arhi- 
tration under the conditions provided in the bill; and if this 
effort succeeds, the board shall help to organize the arbitration 
proceedings. 

4. ARBITRATION 

The bill provides for voluntary arbitration of either class of 
disputes which have not been settled in conference, (1) of dis- 
putes regarding the application of agreements which have not 
been settled in conference or by a board of adjustment or after 
mediation, or (2) of disputes regarding changes of rules or 
wages which have not been settled directly in conference or 
after mediation. In either event ff the board of mediation has 
failed to bring abeut an amicable adjustment— 


| the said board shall at once endeavor, as fts final required action, to 


induce the parties to submit thelr controversies to arbitration. 
tion 5—A.) 


(Sec 


The board of arbitration may consist of three to six per- 
sons, as may be stipulated in the arbitration agreement. If a 
board of three is provided, each party shall choose one; if a 
board of six, each party shall choose two. If the parties fail 
to agree upon the third arbitrator, or upon the fifth and sixth 
arbitrators for a board of six, It is the duty of the board of 
mediation to choose the one or two disinterested arbitrators 
(sec. 5-D). The form and centents of the agreement to arbi- 
trate are set forth in section 7-C, and comprise a restatement 
of the best provisions of arbitration agreements under previous 
laws. In this agreement it is provided that the parties shall 
agree to execute faithfully the award and that it shall be 
filed with the clerk of the appropriate district court and jadg- 
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ment 
court 


shall be entered upon it: Provided, however, That the 
shall have power to set aside the award only upon the 
three grounds 

(a) That the award or the proceedings were not in con- 
formity with the act; or 

(b) That the award does not conform 
arbitrate; or 

(c) That there was fraud or corruption which affected the 
result of the arbitration. 

These provisions of the agreement 
parties expressly limit the power of 
for the purpose of preventing the delays or 
litigation, whereby the purposes of arbitration are defeated. 
This marks an important advance over previous legislation.:- 


to the agreement to 


whereby the 
are 


to arbitrate, 
judicial interference, 


5. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


There are certain provisions of considerable importance not 
covered in the previous description of the machinery provided 
in the act which should be briefly described. 

(a) Section 6 requires 30 days’ written notice of any changes 
of rules or wages and an opportunity for consideration of such 
changes in conference and for the use of the services of the 
board of mediation before such chatiges may be made effective, 
imposing a penalty that in cases of changes without notice 
prior to fulfilling the requirements of the act such changes 
shall be void and the offender liable in damages to double the 
amount of the loss occasioned by such unlawful action. Sec- 
tion 4-B provides for an interpretation by a board of adiust- 
ment of any decision concerning the application of which a 
controversy may arise, and section 5—-C makes a similar pro- 
vision regarding interpretation by the board of mediation of 
ngreements reached through mediation. 
Intended to prevent the reopening of controversies which have 
been presumably settled and to prevent either party from de- 
stroying the value of a settlement through an unfair inter- 
pretation of the agreement of settlement. 

(b) Section 7-A (2) specifically provides that the refusal of 
a party to submit to arbitration shall not be considered as a 
violation of a legal obligation in order to prevent attempts to 
force parties into arbitration by judicial action. It is the 
underlying principle of the entire act that if opportunity is 
provided for ample hearing and fair consideration of matters in 
disagreement, the representatives of employers and employees 
ean be relied upon to adjust amicably their differences, as they 
are more vitally interested than any other persons can be. 
The use of coercive methods to force agreements or to compel 
men to serve under unacceptable conditions is not only opposed 
to American principles but has been shown to be destructive 
of, and not productive of, harmonious industrial relations. 

(c) In like manner, although arbitration awards are bind- 
ing upon the parties thereto, it is especially provided in section 
7-D (8) that nothing in the act shall be construed to require 
an individual employee to render compulsory service. It 
should be obvious that although organizations properly may 
be bound by their contracts and the members equally bound 
while rendering voluntary service, no individual can be com- 
pelled to render service so long as the Constitution of the 
United States forbids involuntary servitude. 

The railway labor act is presented as a constructive measure 
for the adjustment of industrial controversies that affect the 
transportation service in such a manner as to promote the coop- 
erative efforts of employers and employees, to insure harmony in 
and to improve the efficient operation of the American railroads. 


Tue Boards OF ADJUSTMENT—EMPLOYEES WITHIN EACH BOARD AND 
THE CORRESPONDING NATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


or 


BOARD NO, 1 


Engineers: Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
Firemen and hostlers (including outside hostler helpers) 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
Conductors: Order of Railway Conductors. 
Trainmen: Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
Switchmen and yard train service men: Switchmen’s Union of North 
America. 


: Brother- 


Telegraphers (including telephoners, 
tors, towermen, and staffmen) : 
Train dispatchers: 


agents, lever men, train direc- 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 
American Train Dispatchers’ Association. 

BOARD NO, 2 


Machinists, 
Machinists, 
Bollermakers, 


helpers, and apprentices: International Association of 
helpers, and apprentices: International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers. Iron Ship Builders, and Helpers of America.” 

Blacksmiths, helpers, and apprentices: International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, and Helpers. 


harassments of | 


| 





These provisions are | 


Sheet metal workers, helpers, and apprentices: 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

Electrical workers, helpers, and apprentices: 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

Carmen, helpers, and apprentices: 
America. 

Signalmen, helpers, 
men of America. 


Amalgamated Sheet 
International Brother- 


Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 


and assistants: Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 


BOARD NO, 3 


Railway and steamship clerks, freight handlers, 
house, express, and station employees: 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 

Stationary engineers, firemen, and oilers, engine house and shop 
laborers: Brotherhood of Stationery Firemen and Oilers. 

Maintenance of way employees, bridge and building employees, sec- 
tion men, coal-chute laborers, crossing watchmen, and pumpers: United 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and Railroad Shop 
Laborers. 


warehouse, store 
Brotherhood of Railway and 


BOARD NO. 4 


Masters, mates, and pilots: National Organization Masters, Mates, 
and Pilots of America. 
Longshoremen: International Longshoremen’s Association. 


Marine engineers: National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association 
of the United States of America. 


This plan has been offered, my friends, in good faith, as a 
constructive method to bring about peace, confidence, coopera- 
tion, and justice amiong the great transportation systems of the 
United States. Neither side now has confidence in the Railroad 
Labor Board. The railroads themselves have no confidence in 
it, because they have violated its decisions 148 times in less 
than four years, and the railway employees have no confidence 
in it, bec ause it has been used for the purpose not only fre- 
quently of working injustice to them, but it has actually been 
used in some cases in an attempt to break up the organizations 
of the railroad men that exist from one end of the Nation to 
the other. and the public has no confidence in it because it has 
been unable to do what Congress supposed that it would be 
able to do, bring peace and good order upon the railroads and 
prevent strikes among railroad employees. 

The greatest strike that has occurred in the history of Ameri- 
ean railroads has occurred under the Railroad Labor Board as 
it now exists. 

Mr. WATKINS. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. WATKINS. 
is it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am just coming now to discuss that. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. FREDERICKS, What are the features of the proposed 
bill which you think would insure the confidence of the employ- 
ers and employees and the public, which you say they have not 
in the present system, assuming that the proposed features of 
the bill would function? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, in the first place, the bill provides 
that, after the whole course has been run, mediation has been 
attempted and arbitration has been brought about, both 
sides must agree to abide by the award. That award is filed 
in a district court of the United States and becomes a binding 
judgment upon both sides. 

The reason why the enactment of this law would inspire con- 
fidence is that it gives equal representation to both sides and no 
advantage to either side. When an employer and employee can 
sit down to adjust their differences, and if they feel sure they 
have a fair and square board which will give both sides justice, 
it will increase confidence on the part of the railroads and their 
employees, and when that confidence has been increased the 
public will be willing to accept it as a fair solution of the 
problem. 

Mr. McKENZIE and Mr. SPROUL of Kansas rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I can not yield much more, because I have 
only seven minutes remaining. However, I will yield to my 
friend from Illinois. 

Mr. McKENZIE. As I understand, the gentleman’s bill pro- 
vides that they must make every effort to settle their disputes 
among themselves, but in case they fail, then in the final 
analysis it is compulsory arbitration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are compelled to submit their dis- 
putes to the machinery set up and agree to its action to the 
extent that arbitration is provided. They are compelled to 
sign an agreement that they will abide by the verdict of the 
arbitrators, except, of course, that the verdict may be set aside 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 
What is the status of your bill, and what 
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for fraud or if it does not comply with the law or the agreement 
to arbitrate. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. In what way ean this final decision 
be enforced in order to avoid a strike? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course it can be enforced against either 
side as a group and the law provides that, but the provisions of 
the law do not compel any individual to work against his will 
if he does not want to, but they provide a remedy in damages 
where either side as a group may violate the provisions of the 
award. 

Mr. MURPHY. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. MURPHY. 
injunction? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. There is no snch provision tn the bill 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman's 
time be extended 10 minutes. He has studied this question 
very earefully and should be heard, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Tf do not want to ask for an extension. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is making a very inter- 
esting speech which I think we all like to hear, but we have a 
number of important things to complete to-day. 

Mr. BLANTON. Give the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, We want to conclude general debate on 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I could get along with five minutes more, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
hes five minutes still remaining of the time originally allotted 
to him. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
utes further. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
there a request for further time? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have five minutes additional, 

The SPEAKER por tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from 
Kentucky be extended five minutes beyond the hour originally 
granted to him. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
bama. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Suppose that either side of the contro- 
versy—employers or employees—refuses to submit to arbitra- 
tion, is there any compulsory provision for enforcing an agree- 
ment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. Of course, there is no way by which 
you can actually compel the specific submission of anything by 
anybody. All you can do is to provide the remedy available to 
both. But if they agree to arbitrate, they must abide the 
result. 

Mr. RAYBURN.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield to my colleague on the com- 
mittee. . 

Mr. RAYBURN. Suppose they do agree to arbitrate but do 
not agree, then what? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, if they agree to arbitrate then 
the bill provides for the appointment of arbitrators and they 
sign an agreement, both sides specifying the terms of the arbi- 
tration and what shall be arbitrated, Then if this board fails 
to make an award there is no way to compel them to do it; 
but if the board of arbitration makes an award, then that 
award is filed in the district court and is subject to 10 days’ 
exception ; then it is tried out by a Federal judge, and if it is 
sustained it becomes binding on both sides, and both sides may 
be bound to it as groups. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Before they get to that, suppose they can 
not agree on the terms of the arbitration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, if they can not agree on the 
terms of the arbitration there is no arbitration, but that has 
been true in all the laws that have heretofore been enacted. 

Mr. HERSEY. Wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am serry, bat I must conclude, as I have 
but little time remaining. 

Mr. HERSEY. It is a very short question. 

Mr, BARKLEY, Make it short. However, I can not always 
make my answers short. 


Mr. HERSEY. Two sides can aow arbitrate without any 
law, can they not? 


Will the gentleman yield for just a question? 
Yes. 


Does it not bring us right back again to the 


Then the gentleman will have 10 min- 


Let the Chair understand. Is 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Ala- 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly they can. You and I 
out and arbitrate if we want to, and | imagine that if 
a dispute we would. 

This bill was introduced in the House on the 28th 


day of 
February. It is the result of nearly two years of serious 
thought and collaberation ameng those whe prepose it. It 


was introduced in the Senate on the same day by the Senater 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hower]. It was introduced in the Sen- 
ate by a Republican and in the House by a Democrat in order 
that it might net be looked upon im any sense of the word as 
a partisan measure. [Applause.] Because the settlement of 
difficulties which arise on the transportation systems of this 
country is not partisan and ought not to be partisan, and can 
not be if we expect to obtain the best results from 
that may be passed by Congress. [Applause,] 

I am a member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which this bill was referred. I have 
numerous efforts to secure its consideration in the committee. 
‘These who are backing this bill have made a request for hear- 
ings on it, but up to this time the committee has taken no 
action on it. They have refused to grant hearings upon it: 
they have even refused to grant the preponents of this measure 
one day in which they might make a statement to the 
mittee with reference to the provisions of this bfll. 


any law 


ie 


com- 


Mr. SPROUL of Kansas, Will the gentleman tell us why 
they refused? 
Mr. BARKLEY. Well, I can not insert my eyes into the 


hosom of every member of the committee to find out why he 
refuses to grant hearings or take up the bill. All I know is 
that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
not taken it up. It has refused to take it up; it bas refused 
to grant hearings, although the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce has granted the proponents and the opponents 
of this bitl a hearing and the hearings have been completed on 
both sides, and the bill Is now under consideration by a sub- 
committee appointed by the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. I am unable to understand why the United States 
Senate, with all of its business and with the charges that have 
been flung at it to the effect that It is not transacting the 
public business because Investigations are interfering, has been 
able to grant the workers of the United States a hearing on an 
important mewsure, while the House of Representatives has 
thus far, through its committee, refused to give any considera- 
tien to this measure. {Applause.] 

I do not know whether we shall be able to secure considera- 
tion of this bill in the committee or net. If I were permitted 
to make a venture, I would hazard the guess that that com- 
mittee will not consider it during this session: it will not con- 
sider it during this Congress; it will not grant any hearings 
te either side during this Congress; and if the bill is considered 
by the House of Representatives it will have to be considered 
under the rule which wes adopted at the beginning of this ses- 
sion permitting the Members of this Mouse to discharge a com- 
mittee from the consideration of a bill after it has been in that 
committee for more than 30 days. 

I desire to say for the benefit of the Members that that motion 
will be made [applause], and the Members of this Flouse will be 
given an oppertunity te determine whether they are willing for 
that committee or any committee to smother deserving 
meritorious legislation by refusing to give it consideration, 

Mr. NELSON of Wiseonsin rose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the gentlemen from Wisconsin 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I was just going to ask the gen- 
tleman what he was proposing 'to do. Some of ns who are very 
much in favor of the legislation will be glad to cooperate with 
the gentlerfian. 

Mr. BARKLDY. 


and 


I intend to file to-day a motion to discharge 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. | Ap- 
plause.} That motion will be available at the Clerk's desk or 
in the custody of the Journal Clerk for the signatures of Merm- 
bers under the rule. 

My friends, this measure was not introduced as a partisan 
measure. It is not intended to give either the employee or the 
employer an advantage in the settlement of railroad disputes. 
It gives beth sides the same chance; it gives both sides the sume 
representation; it gives both sides the same power; and if Con- 
gress shall enact this bill into law it will de more to restore 
the confidence of the great body of the public and of the working 
people of the United States in the agencies of government to 
adjust their disputes than any other legislation which has been 
proposed since I have been a Member of Congress. 

There are some here who may think that the public only has 
an interest. There are some here who may think that the man 
in overalls ought to take whatever conditions are handed down 
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to him. T want the railroads to make money. I want them to 
prosper, but while I want them to prosper and desire that the 
stockholders shall receive an adequate return, yet the 2,000,000 
men who work day and night to make the railroads of this 
country successful in carrying passengers and freight from one 
end of the country to the other are entitled at least to a part 
of the glory that will come by reason of the successful operation 
of the great transportation systems of the country. [Applause.] 
When this motion has been submitted I trust, if the committee 
to which it has been referred does not take action upon it, the 
House will, and, having taken that action, it will pass the bill 
and send it to the Senate, so that the Senate may enact it into 
law and we may complete what I believe to be one of the most 
constructive pieces of legislation that has ever been submitted 
to the Congress of the United States for the settlement of the 
problems of labor and those who employ labor. [Applause.] 


RELIEF OF FARMERS OF NEW MEXICO 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
presents a resolution from the Committee on Rules which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolution 246 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the | 





House 








joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) for the relief of the drought-stricken 
farm areas of New Mexico. That after general debate, which shall be 


confined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, Mr. HavuGen, and the ranking member of the minority on 
the Committee on Agriculture, Mr. ASWELL, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the committee shall rise and report | 
the bill to the House, with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and the amendments thereto to final passa without inter- 
vening motion, except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, this 
rule permits the immediate consideration of Senate Resolution 
No. 52, which allows the United States Government to lend 
the citizens of New Mexico $1,000,000 on conditions prescribed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. It is similar in character to 
a number of resolutions previously presented to and adopted 
by Congress to relieve stricken sections of the country. The 
Senate resolution was reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Agriculture, adopted without opposition in the United 
States Senate, came over to the House side, and was reported 
favorably by unanimous vote of the Committee on Agriecul- 
ture, and was brought to the Rules Committee because, under 
the call of the calendar, the resolution would be so delayed as 
to virtually nullify its purpose. It was therefore necessary 
to expedite its consideration by the rule now offered. 

The merits of the proposition have been fully considered by 
your Committee on Agriculture. Its importance and the urgent 
necessity of its immediate consideration seemed obvious to 
your Committee on Rules, and therefore we have presented this 
rule in order to allow the House to take the matter up, if it 
so desires. I do not wish to discuss it further unless there 
are some questions. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want five minutes on the rule. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas. ” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, of course, the five minutes 
will be wasted. I can not stop the passage of this resolution. 
It will pass because this Congress has been in a mood ever 
since it met, and when you get the Congress in a mood you can 
not stop the passage of freak legislation like this. Seven years 
ago the State of New Mexico, all of the western portion of the 
State of Texas, as big as four States in the Union, most of the 
State of Arizona and most of the State of Colorado, were 
suffering an unprecedented drought. I rode over thousands of 
acres of land where there was not a sprig of grass left. The 
turf was gone. Many people had nailed up their houses and 
left, and lots of people were suffering. I came before the Con- 
zress with some pretty strong recommendations from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, setting forth these conditions, and you could not get 
the Congress to make a move to grant relief for those people of 
four States. That was not one State. That was for the people 
of four States. 


ge 


But here is only one State which is now suffering and it is to 
be granted $1,000,000 of loans direct to its farmers. They are 
to be loaned $6 an acre up to the extent of $1,000,000. We may 
get some of it back, and we may lose most of it, and the proba- 
bilities are that we will lose most of it. But this is campaign 
year. This is primary year. This is general election year, 
and we are to lend $1,000,000 to New Mexico under those con- 
ditions. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret I can not. If the gentleman will 
yield me five more minutes, I will yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am not going to ask you a question that will 
take you five minutes to answer. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will yield me time I will 
answer any question anybody wants to ask me, but I can not 
do that in my five minutes. 

You know what this resolution is for. It is a stepping-stone 
to other similar resolutions, paternalistic resolutions, if you 
pniease, unconstitutional resolutions, if you please, to lend 
money direct to certain communities over the United States 
where votes are going to be necessary this fall. I can not 
stop it. If I could, I would stop it. It is going to keep on and 
on and on, but I am not going to let it pass without registering 
the protest of at least one Member of Congress. 

I represent an agricultural district, but I want to tell you 
that the real farmers of America are those who do not want 
direct loans from the Government. The real farmers of 
America are those who want only one thing from the Govern- 
ment, and that is the chance to keep their products from being 
manipulated by Wall Street and other combinations, and they 
want fair rates of transportation. If you give them a fair 
market that is all they want. 

How long are you going to keep this up? You are setting a 
bad precedent and I hope the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Tucker] will make his voice heard here before 
this resolution is passed. 

the SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CHINDBLOM), 
the gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman from 
Texas permit me to say: I assume that if the gentleman had 
been successful in his efforts in behalf of similar relief he 
would have more sympathy with the present appeal. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think we have done enough for New 
Mevico already, 

Mr. SCOTT. Possibly the gentleman will be interested to 
know that since the origin of the Government in the advances 
we have made to the citizens of the various States the repay- 
ment to the United States Government on all such loans has 
been 77 per cent, together with the interest thereon. [Ap- 
plause.] I am just as much opposed to a paternalistic system 
as the gentleman from Texas, but I do think the United States 
Government is capable of extending financial aid to a stricken 
section of the country and not in any sense become thereby 
committed to a paternalistic policy. 

The gentleman from Texas attempts to insinuate that this 
matter was brought before the House at this time for the pur- 
pose of capitalizing it politically. Of course, the gentleman 
shows his unfamiliarity with the subject, because both the 
Senate and House resolutions were offered by gentlemen of his 


The time of 


party. 
Mr. 'TINCHER rose. 
Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman. 


Mr. TINCHER. I was merely going to eall attention to the 
fact that the gentleman from New Mexico espoused the bill. 

Mr. ASWELL. And I want to call attention to the fact that 
it was introduced in the Senate by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
moves the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKBER pro tempore. The question is on adopting the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 52, for 
the relief of the drought-stricken farm areas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Dowett in the 
chair. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the resolution. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman wil! state it. 
Mr. BLANTON. On page 3, section 2, of the bill it reads: 


Sec. 2. That for the purposes of this act there is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $1,000,000, to be immediately available. 








That is clearly against the rules of the House to put such an 
appropriation as that in a bill that does not come from the 
Appropriations Committee. I make the point of order on that 
ground. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, this is a Senate bill, and the 
gentleman’s point of order will not lie. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Speaker held that a bill coming from 
the Senate is subject to the same rule as though it originated in 
the House. That has been held twice by the Speaker. The 
Chair will readily see the force of such an argument, for other- 
wise the Senate could introduce all the bills. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, the committee authorized the 
insertion of the word “ authorized” in case anyone objected. 

Mr. CRAMTON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is this the proper time to raise such a 
point, or should it not be in the course of reading the bill when 
the section is reached? 

Mr. BLANTON. The 
time. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The point should be raised at this 
time, because if it is not an appropriation bill, the whole thing 
fails. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Is there any possible 
against the charge that it is an appropriation? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not at all; because it appropriates $1,000,- 
000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, while the rule does say it 
may be raised at any time, the decision in the Sixty-seventh 
Congress held that, being a Senate bill, it would be necessary 
to make the point of order effective by an amendment. The 
orderly way would seem to be that when the section is read, 
if it is subject to a point of order, the point of order could be 
made. The rule says it can be made at any time, thus guaran- 
teeing that the gentleman will not lose his rights. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The point then being made, if sustained, 
that part of the bill to which the point of order is made would 
be stricken out, thereby acting as an amendment, as the 
Speaker ruled in the Sixty-seventh Congress; but the point 
being made now before there is general debate, before the res- 
olution is read under the five-minute rule, the effect of it is 
only to hold that the resolution is not in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know how you can send a mes- 
sage to the Senate declaring that a Senate resolution is not in 
order. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose the House did not adopt the 
amendment, then the House would be in the position of taking 
advantage of its own rules. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; it would not. 

Mr. BLANTON. This rule is to protect a minority in the 
House from having a legislative committee bring in an appro- 
priation when it is not authorized to do so. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, if the point 
of order is raised as to a particular provision of a bill, and that 
point of order is sustained, then that part of the bill is stricken 
out, that action of the Chair acting as an amendment to the 
bill, and it would go to the Senate as an amendment to the 
bill. I suggest that the proper course is to wait until a section 
is read to which the gentleman wishes to make the point of 
order. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, along the same line indicated 
by my friend from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], I refer the Chair 
to section 826—a, under paragraph 4, of Rule X XI, at the bottom 
of the page, where it says: 


The point of order should be directed to the item of appropriation 
in the bill and not to the act of reporting the bill. 


I read also from a note under the same section: 


A point of order under this rule can not be raised against a motion 
to suspend the rules, and it can not be made against a Senate amend- 
ment to an appropriation dill, but it may be directed against an item 
of appropriation in a Senate bill, and in such event takes the form of 
an amendment. 


rule says it may be raised at any 


Will the gentleman yield? 


defense 
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Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I eall the gentleman’s attention to 
section 974 of the manual, where a similar point of order was 
raised by Mr. James R. Mann, of Illinois. He raised the point 
of order that a legislative committee had no right to report 
such an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. I do not want to let the gentleman filibuster against the 
time of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of 
order. We ought to have a ruling upon that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order, 
The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the joint resolution. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the joint resolution be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the resolution appropriates 
$1,000,000 to be used for the purchase of seed and feed, at the 
rate of not to exceed $6 per acre. The loans to be made 
through agencies designated by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the loans to be secured by a first lien upon the crops. 

The conditions in New Mexico seem to be very distressing. 
The testimony before the committee indicated that 4,070 farms 
in the last year have been abandoned, and 35 per cent of the 
banks in New Mexico have closed their doors and are in the 
hands of receivers. The farmers have borrowed money and 
have exhausted their credit facilities and are now unable to 
obtain funds. It seems proper that the Congress should come 
to their rescue. The committee believes that this resolution 
has merit and recommends its passage. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, the evidence presented 
the Committee on Agriculture was very convincing, making 
this an exceptional case in view of the fact that the entire 
State of New Mexico wus affected by the iong drought of three 
years. No portion of the State has been sufficiently prosperous 
so that the people are able to pay their taxes. ‘This made it a 
state-wide matter, and that is fundamentally the reason why 
I think the resolution ought to be adopted speedily. 

I yield four minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
McKeown ]}. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I know there is a disposition upon the part of Members 
of the Heuse to hesitate te enact resolutions of this character. 
I say to you that this legislation will do more to stop in this 
country the great feeling of unrest that exists than anything 
else. There is no question as to the necessity of this legislation 
in this particular case. We have a similar situation in Okla- 
homa, and however embarrassing a man feels in coming to 
Congress and asking it to loan his people money, yet he must 
do so when men and women are suffering the hardships that 
some families on the farms undergo. We hear talk about sur- 
plus wheat, and yet there are men in this southwest country. 
and as good men as God ever made, who I dare say have not 
had flour in their homes for some months. I am not overdraw- 
ing the situation; | am not drawing a picture to appeal to your 
sympathy. The Congress of the United States seems always 
ready to open the doors of the Treasury when an appeal is 
made for people who live abroad, thousands of miles from here, 
but when it comes from this country, our own flesh and blood, 
some men here hesitate, and they say that we must close the 
Treasury doors and not do anything. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. McKEOWN. For a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did they give the gentleman from Okla- 
homa a measly little $5,000 that he asked for a park? No. 
They turned him down. 

Mr; McKEOWN. I am talking about something to eat, or 
for something to help to raise something to eat. They do not 
care anything about scenery. They have enough scenery down 
in New Mexico now. What they want is something to eat—an 
opportunity to live. 

I want to tell you now that in regard to some of our people 
in Oklahoma about which I have suffered great embarrassment 
in coming before the committee and asking assistance for those 
people. I am willing to forego the personal embarrassment to 
me if I can render some service for those unfortunate folks. 
But the Committee on Rules has seen fit to deny me an oppor- 
tunity for my plea to be heard. You talk about a campaign; 
there will be a campaign slogan in Oklahoma next fall; it will 


to 
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be, $10,000,000 for the Germans and not a cent for Oklahoma. 
[Applause. } 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland {Mr. Hire]. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the report from the Committee on Agriculture 
says that— 

In view of the desperate economic situation that confronts the citt- 
zens of the State of New Mexico, the committee deems it proper and 
just that this bill receive favorable action on the part of the House. 


Yesterday we took up a bill which states that on account 


of the emergency conditions alleged to be existing in reference 
to rental conditions in Washington, which are supposed to be 
a continuation of the war emergency, that a commission to 
regulate and fix the price of rents shall be created. To-day 


this agricultural relief of $1,000,000, to be loaned by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for seed, and so forth, in New Mexico, 
is brought before this committee-—— 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryiand. In just a moment—on the excuse 
that there exists “a desperate economic situation.” 

The time has come to stop this sort of legislation, which 
will rapidly change the Federal Government into a benevolent 
paternalism. The bill yesterday, against which I joined in 
a most enjoyable filibuster—my very first—endeavored— 

To create and establish a commission, as an independent establish- 
ment of the Federal Government, to regulate rents in the District of 
Columbia. 


The first section of the bill made the following excuse for 
its proposal: 

That it is hereby declared that the emergency described in Title II 
of the food control and District of Columbia rents act still exists and 
continues in the District of Columbia, and it is further declared, after 
investigation, that it will continue for an indefinite time in the future, 
and that the housing and rental conditions therein require further 
remedial legislation. 


The bill of yesterday, the Rent Commission bill, attempted to 
keep alive the war measure of May 81, 1918, as construed by 
the act of October 22, 1919. I want you to note section 122 of 
that act, because we saw yesterday and see again to-day an 
attempt to pass emergency legislation that is not proper. Lis- 
ten to section 122 of the rent act of 1919, as fellows: 


Spec. 122. It is hereby declared that the provisions of this title are 
made necessary by emergencies growing out of the war with the Im- 
perial German Government, resulting in rental conditions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia dangerous to the public health and burdensome to 
public officers and employees whose duties require them to reside within 
the District and other persons whose activities are essential to the 
maintenance and comfort of such officers and employees, and thereby 
embarrassing the Federal Government in the transaction of the public 
business. It is also declared that this title shall be considered tem- 
porary legislation and that it shall terminate on the expiration of two 
years from the date of the passage of this act unless sooner repealed. 


The armistice was November 11, 1918. Yesterday was April 
14, 1924, and yet it is claimed that a war emergency still exists. 
We need to-day demobilization of the war centralization of 
power in the Federal Government in Washington. 

There is no war emergency in rents to-day, nor is there a 
proper agricultural emergency in New Mexico that justifies this 
pending bill. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, no one feels more sympa- 
thetic than I do toward the farmer, because the people in my 
district 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. In just one moment. Will the gen- 
tleman give me more time? 

Mr. ASWELL. I have not any time to spare. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. In a minute I will yield. No one 
feels more sympathetic to the farmer than I do, and there is 
no one more practically interested in the welfare of the farmer 
than the men in the crowded city districts, because they abso- 
lutely depend upon each other. There is no one more sympa- 
thetie to the Mexican border of this country than I am. I 
spent the winter of 1916 in Texas, and I know that country and 
sympathize with its needs; but we are asked here from day 
to day insidfiously to fix more strongly on the fundamental 
fabric of our Government in these special relief measures and 
to add all sorts of extra matter—— 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Just one word. If there is a reason 
why we should provide funds to lend seed to the farmers of 





New Mexico, there is no reason why it should not be lent to 
the farmers of Oklahoma. If there is a reason why we should 
lend money for seed, there is no less reason for lending money 
for the raising of cattle or other stock, and when we once get 
to attempting to extend it, we are adding to the fabric of the 
Government purposes for which it was never called into ex- 
istence. 

ew ASWELL. How did the gentleman vote on the German 
gift? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes; I voted on the German gift. 

Mr. ASWELL. I said, How did the gentleman vote? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I voted for the German gift. 

Mr. ASWELL. I thought so. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman thought so, but the 
gentleman did not take the trouble to listen to my reason. My 
reason was that it was because of the mishandling of the peace 
conference by the American representatives that the economic 
recovery of Germany was delayed to such an extent that a 
condition existed where as a matter of decent 

Mr. ASWELL. Have the economic conditions been much 
better in the last five years? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Very much better in the last two 
years. 

Mr. ASWELL. Conditions much improved? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Conditions are much improved. 

Pe ASWELL. It shows how little the gentleman knows 
about it. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I happened to be in France about 
that time. I do not know where the gentleman was in 1918 
and 1919, but I know something about conditions overseas at 
that time—— 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. With pleasure, to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman is not prejudiced against 
the people of New Mexico because their suffering was caused 
by drought? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No; I will say to the gentleman 
that that type ef drought is a different type of drought, but it 
strikes no more decidedly at the fundamentals of the fabric of 
the American Constitution than the other type of drought 
which the gentleman has in mind. [Laughter,] 

I am full of sympathy for the farmer of New Mexico, but I 
can not tax the farmers of Maryland to buy seed for the 
farmers of other States. We need farm help in Maryland just 
as much as they do in New Mexico, but this type of aid is not 
proper by the Federal Government in either place. [Ap- 
plause, } 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Iam glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker]. [{Applause.] 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I came to the 
House this morning expecting to have the privilege of address- 
ing you on the rum treaty, but I see there is very little chance 
for that, and I am now invited to say a word on this bill 
Mr. Chairman, I represent a district in this House from which 
came a Representative years ago who was called upon to vote 
for an appropriation for the overflowed sufferers in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. At the time he was called upon to make that 
vote he had a daughter in the overflow who had not seen land 
for 10 days, but, thank God, he voted against it. Why, what 
does this thing mean? Poor suffering people in New Mexico! 
Mr. Chairman, I may be mistaken, but I have a belief that 
the true province of government is not to put money into the 
pockets of any man, but to keep any man from putting his 
hand into your pockets. [Applause.} What does this amount 
to? Why if this appro tion is given, where does it come 
from? It comes from the farmer, constituents of my honorable 
friend the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Trxscugrj]—and mine 
as well—— 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield for just one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TUCKER. One moment. The downtrodden farmers 
of the West with their broken banks, with their demands for 
help, are called upon now to put their hands in their meager 
pockets and take out what they have for somebody else. Why, 
it is robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

The only principle, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, with all 
the sympathy that I have for these suffering people—the only 
thing for us to do, unless we are determined to make this Gov- 
ernment a socialistic concern entirely, is to stop this thing at 
once. Obsta principiis—“ stop the very beginning of evil”— 
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is a good principle. I wish we had adopted that a long while 
ago. Let us get down to hard work. What the people of this 
country want is relief from the burdens of taxation; and when 
you give a million dollars to the farmers of New Mexico, our 
friends from Oklahoma will probably ask for another million 
for their farmers, and then somebody from the great Northwest 
will ask for a similar sum, and then our own farmers will want 
to know when their share is coming. 

Mr. ASWELL. As the gentleman will recall, this is not a 
gift; itis a loan. The Congress made a loan to the very section 
you are weeping over now, the great Northwest, and has col- 
lected two-thirds of it. 

Mr. TUCKER. But when you loan money you have first to 
get it; and how can you get it except by taxation? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In reference to the gift referred 
to by our friend from Louisiana, is it not a fact that the Agri- 


cultural Department admits that out of the three and a half | 


million dollars loaned about a million-and a half will never be 


collected? Over a million dollars has been lost. 
Mr. ASWELL. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon; he is in 
error. 


Mr. TUCKER. Gentlemen, are you going to start upon a 
policy that will lead you to destruction? In the awful condi- 
tion of the farmers of our country, all through it, if you give 
this million, how can you resist an appeal coming from any 
other part of the country? And where is the money coming 
from? With every kind of feeling for your people—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
right there? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If a private institution were to lend three 
and a half million dollars and lose one and a quarter of it, how 
long would they stay in business? 

Mr TUCKER. About 15 minutes. I want to read to you—I 
happen to have it with me for another purpose this morning— 
an extract from a letter by the President of the United States, 
a letter which he recently wrote to the Senate. I would like to 
read it, for there are many things that he says that I agree 
with. He says: 


yield 


It is time that we return to a government under and in accordance 
with the usual forms of the law of the land. The state of the Union 
requires the immediate adoption of such a course. 


To follow any other course must lead us to destruction, and 
“I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God,” for 
He has been good to the people of this country in the past, 
stand by the eternal principles of this Constitution that we 
love, live within its principles, and the starving people of the 
West and the suffering people of New Mexico will soon revive to 
rejoice in the perpetuation of these life-giving principles. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Virginia yields back 
one minute. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, a number of home owners in 
New Mexico will be unable to have a crop this year unless they 
can have a loan of money to buy seed. There are no banks in 
any of these counties. All the banks have failed, and in many 
places there are no credit facilities. 

There is no constitutional question involved in this resolution. 
There was a time when the constitutional argument made by 
my friend from Virginia [Mr. TucKer], whom I always admire 
and often agree with, was very conclusive in this House; but 
that was before the Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality 
of an act to promote agriculture. Ever since I have been in 
Congress and for many years before it has been the practice of 
Congress to appropriate money for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment or the people when an emergency or calamity had the call. 
There have been appropriations for the relief of flood sufferers 
since I have been here, and there have been some dozen appro- 
priations for the purchase of seed. The last thing that my 
predecessor did before I came to Congress was to obtain a loan 
of a million dollars which was used in my congressional! district 
to plant wheat. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Was not that the thing that caused him to 
stay at home? 
Mr. TINCHER. No. Every dollar of that loan was returned 
| with the interest, and the Government benefited from it in the 
war. No; that was not the thing that kept him at home. He 
had a number of things to his credit 
I do not understand the reasoning of some people; I do no 
understand the reasoning of the gentleman from Texas | Mr 
sSLANTON] to-day, when he will take five minutes in char 
that this is for political effect. I have no acquaintance with 
Senator Jones or the Congressman from New Mexico [ Mr. 
Morrow], who introduced this bill. They are responsible for if. 
I deny having any political interest in them. But the fact 
that they are Democrats while I happen to he a Republican 





UE 


will not warrant me in casting a vote which would mean the 
abandonment of four or five thousand farms with four or five 
thousand families down in the good old State of New Mexico. 
Some day, by reason of the staying qualities of those patriots 
and homesteaders there, New Mexico will be one of the greatest 
States of this Union. Some day the gentleman from Maryland 
{Mr. Hiei] will be proud of the fact that New Mexico Is a 
sister State. And some day my friend from Maryland, who 
ean vote for $10,000,000 to relieve suffering Germans from 


| hunger and starvation, will change his mind and be rushing for 


ward here for a chance to help the good people of New Mexico 
if he gets a chance. A mind whose constitutional proclivities 


| would permit him to vote for a $10,000,000 gift to Germany 


and not permit him to vote for a one-million loan to New 
Mexico is an example of a peculiar process of reasoning to me. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Our colleague from New Mexico tis such a 
splendid gentleman and valuable legislator that IT do not want 
the people of New Mexico to hold this against him in the next 
election. 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not think the people of New México 
will hold it against him. He is indeed an excellent gentleman, 
and he appeared before our committee, and we heard him tell 
how those thousands of families in his State would have to 
leave their farms if they did not get help. 

I did think then that he was a worthy Representative, and I 
think now that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]! 
ought to get right once and apologize to the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. Morrow], withdraw his objection to this bill, 
and say this is one bill we will pass by unanimous vote. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER, Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I just want to say a word with regard to 
the workings of different men’s minds. One thing which puz- 
zles me most about the workings of the minds of some of the 
men who are opposing this proposition is the fact that they 
voted in the recent revenue bill to pay a bonus of $232,000,000 
to the big taxpayers of the country, or, at least, to remit that 
amount which they themselves admitted they had already 
passed on to the ultimate consumer, and yet those same men 
now come here and oppose making a loan to the farmers of New 
Mexico in order to enable them to make a crop. 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, I have no doubt that the gentleman, 
with more time, could make a better speech than that in favor 
of this bill, but I thank him for that statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. [Applause.] 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. May the gentleman from Kansas 
have one more minute, so that I may ask him a question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Kansas one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
nized for one additional minute. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. What guaranties are there that 
this will not be a recurring condition in New Mexico: that 
the climatic conditions, and so forth, are not such that we 
may have to be making loans of this character again. 

Mr. KETCHAM. May I answer that question? I may say 
that the hearings brought out the point that for three suc- 
cessive years the climatic conditions have made it impossible 
for them to produce a crop, but that so far this year the rain- 
fall has been such that the coming year has the greatest prom- 
ise of any of the years they have known in recent years, and 
if they can have this relief now to purchase seed they will not 
only be able to repay the loan many times but they will put 
themselves beyond the necessity of future loans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. Morrow]. 


Kansas is recog- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Mexico is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am very 
sorry indeed that the distinguished gentleman from the State 


of Texas [Mr. Biantron] saw fit to attack this measure from a 
political standpoint. I am the only Representative in the lower 
House from the State of New Mexico, and I want to say to you 
here and now that I hope I represent not only the Democrats 
of New Mexico but the Republicans also in this matter. I 
believe when I am in this House I should discard political mat- 
ters entirely, outside of party measures, and represent the peo- 
ple of my State, and I am attempting to do that. No Republi- 
cu in the State need hesitate to write me asking a favor, be- 


cause if it is within my power legitimately it will be granted. 

The question has arisen in regard to this loan and the neces- 
sity for the same. It is true that certain portions of the West 
for several years have had a drought condition, and it has 
been necessary to come to the Treasury of the United States 
seeking a loan in behalf of the people. The Northwest did it. 
To those Members who have this afternoon said that that 
money was not repaid, I want to say this: That one of the 
Dakotas paid back 86 per cent and the other of the Dakotas 
paid back 76 per cent; 814 per cent was returned by the State 
of Idaho to the United States Treasury, and the only State 
which failed to pay was the State of Montana, although that 
State did pay back 56 per cent of the amount borrowed from 
the United States for crop purposes. I want to say to you, 
gentlemen, that the State of New Mexico will return this money 
if this measure passes. There are conditions in that State now 
which clearly demonstrate that this year, with the moisture, 
there will be a crop raised. 

My friends, New Mexico has suffered from a drought for a 
period of three years, a greater drought than has occurred in 
that State in 50 years. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORROW. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would like to ask whether it is impossible 
to get a loan of this kind from the Legislature of the State of 
New Mexico? Can it not handle its own internal problems? 

Mr. MORROW. I will clear up that question. As I say, 
in my State there has been extreme drought for a period of 
three years. This Congress knows they passed a resolution 
providing that cattle from that State might be taken across 
the border to Mexico for pasture purposes; the cattle were 
shipped from this State to California for pasture purposes; 
they were shipped to Kansas for pasture purposes, and during 
the entire period of three years most of the eattle have re- 
mained out of the State. Deflation in securities and deflation 
in livestock prices have brought such a crisis upon the State 
of New Mexico that 43 out of 130 banks in the State have gone 
into the hands of receivers, and many of those within the past 
six months, Only 22 per cent of the taxes have been paid in 
the State for this past year, the year 1923. Taxes amounting 
to $5,000,000 are now due the State of New Mexico. The banks 
under the stress of conditions and under the arbitrary methods 
of our Federal reserve banks have had their loans called in 
my State, and the banks are unable to advance further money 
to the people living there. As has been stated, 4,070 farms have 
been abandoned in the past year, and to-day there are 5,685 
farmers who can not plant a crop unless they receive some 
advancement. 

I want to say to you gentlemen that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment will take care of this loan; it will be returned to the 
United States, and I do not believe one dollar will be lost, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MORROW. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. While I appreciate the gentleman is prob- 
ably answering my question, what I really wanted to know 
was whether it was possible for a loan in the State of New 
Mexico to be floated by the Government of New Mexico. 

Mr. MORROW. I am trying to explain to the gentleman 
that the tax conditions are such that the State could not do 
that at the present time. The taxes have not been collected. 
Conditions must change in the State. Many schools in the State 
have closed. The Santa Fe Railroad is now lending the farm- 
ers money to plant crops in the State, and this Government 
has loaned the railroads $407,000,000 for 15 years; and if the 
Government of the United States can lend to our railroads, 
and the railroads in turn can lend to the farmers, one to sup- 
port the other, it seems to me this Government can advance 
this loan to the people of my State. 

My friends, a great argument has been made here that this 
is unconstitutional. It was one of the policies of this Govern- 
ment when it was established that the Government should pro- 
vide for the general welfare of its people. When any catas- 


| 








trophe occurred anywhere in the United States—for instance, 
in the State of Texas, where the Galveston flood occurred, and 
a calamity fell upon that great State, which is to-day the 
greatest State in the American Union in the production of 
crops—what did this Government do? They lent money to 
those people in order that they might be protected. When a 
great calamity has occurred anywhere else in the United 
States—for instance, upon the Mississippi River—there is not 
a State but that has received assistance from the Govern- 
ment, This is not a gift. It is a loan. My people are going 
to pay it back. That is the history of my State. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORROW. Yes 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would like to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to another matter. When a great drought about 25 years 
ago visited the Rio Grande section of Texas this Government 
purchased seeds, purchased foodstuffs, and shipped to the 
farmers of Texas, and I do not know whether the Government 
was ever paid back or not. 

Mr. MORROW. I thank the gentleman for the interruption. 
It is also true that when the grasshoppers devastated the 
great States of Kansas and Nebraska they were given money 
in order that their farmers could get upon their feet again. 

,entlemen, if New Mexico and her population are to remain, 
it is necessary that this Government come to the aid of the 
people, not in the way of a gift, but in the way of a loan to 
be returned. 

I have facts and figures here which were recently gotten 
out. Twenty-four thousand people in that State have left 
the farms. Many of them have gone outside the State of New 
Mexico. Eight thousand people have gone from the State in 
the past three years. The others have gone into the towns. 
New Mexico has lost 8,000 people. New Mexico is not an im- 
poverished State, New Mexico ranks fortieth among the 
States in agricultural pursuits. It ranks twenty-fourth in 
the production of minerals and mineral wealth. One-third of 
the entire 122,000 square miles of that State is underlaid with 
coal, which will be developed in time. Every resource known 
to man exists within the State, but at this time the farming 
conditions and the condition of the people are very distressing. 

I want to say to you that there is no political thought in this 
matter. It originated from whom? From the business men 
of the State of New Mexico, from the banking interests, and 
from the farmers themselves, who appealed to the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jonzs], requesting that this 
effort be made in behalf of the citizens of that State, and, my 
friends, that is why this measure is before you at this time. 

I appreciate the need of economy, and when this matter was 
first brought to my attention it was a question in my mind 
whether it was a proper thing for my State or not, but in the 
light of what this Government has done in the past and in the 
light of the fact that the Government has always protected 
her people, after studying the measure, I believe it is a very 
proper one. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORROW. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS, What percentage of your farming popula- 
tion is in need of this relief? 

Mr. MORROW. I stated there were 5,685 farms in New 
Mexico that would not be planted this year unless they re- 
ceived aid. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What percentage is that of your total farm- 
ing population? 

Mr. MORROW. That represents about one-fourth of the en- 
tire farming population of the State. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does that include farms that have been 
abandoned up to this time? 

Mr. MORROW. No; that is the actual number of farmers, 
and I may add a census has been taken by the agricultural 
department of the State, through the farm department, and by 
the agricultural representatives in each county and the officers 
of the Sate, and they have determined that 5,685 actual farmers 
residing upon their farms, who desire to plant a crop this year, 
are without means of purchasing seed or food for their live- 
stock, and the banks can not assist them, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is that situation localized In any particular 
community or is it general over the State? 

Mr. MORROW. It is in all parts of the State, outside of the 
irrigated districts. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORROW. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. As indicating something about the unusual 
security for the payment of these loans, would the gentleman 
kindly tell the committee something about the special pro- 
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visions 
your State? 

Mr. MORROW. “My State has a crop mortgage law fhat 
permits anyone, after a crop is planted, to borrow money upon 
the crop in the ground, and that is especially provided for in 
this resolution. whole matter of the extension of the 
loan, the amount of seed, the quality of ‘the seed, and the par- 
ticular farmer to whom it shall be granted are all :matters 
that are under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. KETCHAM. In that connection I would like to call 
the attention of the committee, if the gentleman will permit, 
to the testimony of Senator Jones touching that very point. 
He said: 


gover 


1ing that matter as previded under the law of 


rhe 


In 1 


1y State you can not give ‘a len except on the growing crop. 

Fiowever, there is a statutory provision that anyone that makes ad- 
vances for seed shall have a lien. 

So that would seem to me to make it deubly ‘secure, so far 


as the Government is concerned. 

Mr. MORROW. Witheut consuming your time further I 
believe under the regulations now of the Department of Agri- 
culture they have learned a good deal in regard to the kind of 
and I think that this lean will be entirely repaid with 
interest to the Government. 

One question I feel on which I should enlighten the Members 
to the best of my ability and it igs this, which 1 know must 
naturally arise in your minds, that is: If New Mexico has had 
this drought, is it not te continue? ‘Taking into consideration 


seed, 


that New Mexico is in the arid portien of our ecountry—and 
many no doubt feel that ordinarily vegetation can not be pro- 


duced without frrigation—I will say this, as one who should 
speak with some knowledge of the conditions of the State, that 
the agricultural success largely depends upon the snowfall 
during the winter period; if there is a heavy fall of snow, 
supplemented by summer rains, a crop usually very bountiful 
can be produced. This condition of moisture for crop growth 
is extremely favorable. Allow me to place before you the fol- 
lowing data given as.of very recent date: The erage snow- 
fall fer the State to March 15, 1924, was 42.3 inches, which has 
been exceeded but twice in 33 years. 
snowfall was in December, 1923. The Weather Bureau reports 
more stored moisture for the coming than at any 
time in several years; so the ontlook for a-crop is the best 
possible. 

I desire here to quote from two of the daily 
State: 


oh 
a 


Seventeen inches of this 
season 


phpers of 


the 


{From the New Mexico State Tribune, Albuquerque, N. Mex.) 

Other States are not trying to canceal 
New Mexico should face the truth bravely 
and militantly and fight for constructive relief at once. 
the cattle business and two years of general drought have wrecked 
thousands of good men. “They have been unable to pay their notes In 


the banks, with @esulfing losses to the banks. Many of our banks have 


New Mexico should ask aid. 
their economic desperation. 


The slump tin 





impaired capital. Almost none are able to give the debtor the length 
of credit on old debts and the present help necessary to do business 
the present year. New Mexico must not be when reélief Is 


overlooked 

being planned. We must have help if we are to rebound quickly from 
our present predicament. Otherwise our prospects are not encouraging. 
Climatie are good. With financial help 
much lost.ground this year. But we are too weak to 


conditions will 


go alone. 


we recover 


{From the Senta Pe New Mexican, Santa Fe, \N. Mex.] 

While there may be over 5,000 farmers in New Mexico who have 
dropped the hoe and hiked to the city hunting a white-collar or a 
biue-overall job—anything to get the money ‘to tide over the two-year 
drought—it is rumored that nearly 10,000 people have left New Mexteo 
to bunt work elsewhere. ‘What is New Mexico going to do about it? 
Now ‘is the time to act, say the wise men; now ‘is the ‘time to get 
gmoney on a Toan ‘to ‘buy seed ‘to put in those crops, and ‘the year 1924 
will ‘bring bumper crops, in the opinion of agricultural experts. 
is plenty of moisture ; the ground ‘is good nnd is about to be plowed tn 
many parts of the State; the farmers left thetr wives and ‘families 
on the farms, and their teams are there ready for work. AN .they need 
is the money to buy seed. 


G. F. McWherter, Mountainair, Torrance County, N. Mex.: 


We wish to indorse and ask of you your ‘hearty support of ‘the joint 
resolution introduced ‘into Cengress calling for a million-dollar relief 
fund to be secured ‘by first lien on -crops for relief of the drowght- 
strieken farmers of New.Mexico. We have had two dry years. In the 
Mountainair district the 1922 crop amounted to 3 per cent of normal 
and ‘the 1923 crop amounted to 8 per cent of the normal crop. Some 
other districts produeed ‘less. After all this, about the only security 
our farmers “have to offer fis their 1924 crop. ‘Paking into eonsidera- 
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tion the present good prospects for a bumper crop for this year, if ovr 


farmers can get the aid, as spoken of above, the drvy-farming «x 1 
of the State should produce a most bountiful crop for 1924. With 
aid, as abeve, the Mountainair iarming district alone should ltivate 
over 40,000 acres and produce over a million dollars’ worth « nto 
| beans, saying nothing of the other crops This is an examp! 

one little community. 

Mr. Iiugh B. Woodwai 1, district at é at ( n NN 
writes: . 

Howev t! tion in New Mextieo, and particular f ‘ 
eastern part of if, s so critical that I f 1 it I I ! { P 
attention. In Union County I estimate tl { ‘ ’ 
have ‘abandoned their farms and ranches and left tl t 
is no bank or business institution in the county whi } 
money, and most of them are in jeopardy of ‘fallur as '¢ 
are «modified in the near future. Despite the fact tha e 1} 
trying to collect taxes by ‘tax sales of the lands of 1 n the 
parties owning the lands have been un e to 'D ’ we | ! 
no other bidders who ‘would be willing to take the 1 ] 
taxes. In all probability the entire se! at U0 Cou wil 
have to be closed when the term is at half over be ! ar f 
funds Ch col 3 u t ' } 
consideration of the thinking I e of the S 

C. M. Pearce, postmaster at Progresso, N. Me writes ; 

We have had two years of drought here (20 miles sonth of the B 
tancia Valley, Torrance County). The farmers ive exhetsted their 
means to the extent that they can not cét any credit The mer ' 
have gone their | t; the loenl banks can do nothing tere is our 
ec hi n: If the f ners can not ge uid 1 ‘ y ¢ 
groceries, they can not farm. 

Mr. .H. B. Gerhart, Santa Fe, N. Mex., says: 

In ‘so far ns New Mexico is concerned, I feel that this is by all offds 

| the most important legislative matter pending before Congress It ts 
the only possible chanee to finanee the farmers this season In 1 1 
the Estancia Vall ilone sold $2,000,000 .werth of beans, and I nee 
not r 1 to you po f ] on fy Ww It 
the nontrrizating f I I “tate with tf p of just a fa 
son and ttle 1 vy 
Lorin. IF’. Jones, county agent, Last Las Vegas, N. Mex.: 
Farmers are surely needing some help from some souree or oth inal 


unless this help comes to them the acreage planted in ‘this part of f 


State will fall short of the possible acreage by at leas 50 pe ent. 
‘he bankers and wholesalers estimate that fully 75 per eent of e 
farmers of the county will not be able to secure all the seed which they 
need for the planting of the spring crop. The moisture is in tl eoil 
to a greater extent than it has been in years, and the prospect ire 
that this year will be one of ‘the best that we have ever experienced 

Mr. T. W. Conway, East Las Vegas, N. Mex.: 

There will be 150 ‘families commence farming ‘this year on virgin sod 


on the Storrie project, lying jest east of Tas Vegas and | mm 
entirely familiar with their condition. I am also familiar with the 
dry-farming section, 88 miles wide, which lies just east of wus, and 
I can assure you that this measure, which calls for a loan of not 
exceeding ‘$6 per nacre to these farmers, is not only a godsend, but 
is a necessity The drought of the last several years has put them 
in a pernniiess condition, with thefr credit already extended, and this 
relief will put them on their feet again Pue, among other things, 
| to the drought and .as showing the need of help, many of our rural 
schools have been and will be closed for want of finances to cerry 
them on. 
Mr. J. Fleersheim, chamber of commerce, Roy, N. Mex 


There | 


The suffering among ‘the farmers in ‘Harding County ‘is positively 
beyond description and unless the Government comes to thelr imme 
relief, they will be mble to put in a spring crop, there is 


no telling what will become of them. They are positively destitut 

Mr. J. A. ‘Perkins, Mountainair, N. Mex.: 

There are thousands of acres of ‘land, farmed heretofore, whic! 
have ‘to lie idle if ald is not provided, and the banks and merchant n 
not do it 

Mr. D. F. N. Mex 

You will recall that we have gone through two very bad seasons i 
our people, who might expect to produce crops this season, are wit 
out funds with which ‘to earry on their work. Onur farmers cert 
neea this assistance or they would not ‘be making the request for ft! 
funds ‘at this time 

Joln.F. Kelton, attorney, Fert Sumner, N 


Thousands of farmers in this State will 
without this aid 


diate 


sO 


Laubman, county agent, Fort Sumner, 


Mex. : 


not be able to make crops 


It is coming quite Jate at the best and ehould it be 
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delayed very long many of them will not commence a crop. I think it 
should pass promptly and the farmers should at once be informed that 
this aid is coming. I suggest this, as many of them who will not com- 
mence a crop will probably be induced to make the effort if they could 
have reasonal assurance that they will be able to have the aid by 
April or May Even with its immediate passage the machinery neces- 
Bary t et the money into the hands of the people will require some 
time to get io operation. This should be one law passed by the Fed- 
eral G ent that the benefits to be derived shall go to the people 
who 1 t ly in need of the aid It should be so arranged that no 
rake-off to go-betweens will be made, 

Charles Hibler, Mountainair, N. Mex.: 

I am writing you this letter asking you to help us drought-stricken 
farmers secu Federal aid and to enable us to make a crop this coming 
year. We have had two years of drought in this part of the State and 
we can not make a crop without help this year. This being a newly 
settled country where we are located, we have had to put what money 
we have made back in the farm in the way of improvements. And 
therefore we have nothing laid up for this terrible drought. We now 


have the best moisture in the ground that we have had for years, 
Mr. Jeff Dulaney, Chico, N. Mex.: 


Iam writing you to do all 
buy fee 


know 


you can to secure the loan to the farmers 
d and seed, so they can plant and raise a crop. 
the condition that the farmers have been in for 
due to drought, and an early frost last year caught us before 
anything «natured. not making any new loans. But if we 


of m 
You 


two years, 


mney t¢ 


no doul 


Banks are 


can get a little feed and seed we can get there yet. 

Mr. 8S. B. Hibdon, Mountainair, N. Mex.: 

Unless we get help now we can not make a crop. Our prospects are 
fine for a 1924 crop, but we have not the feed and seed, and unless we 
gxel help now, we will be forced to abandon our homes. Many have gone 
already This is a serious thing with us farmers, and we must have 
help or Sink. 


Democratic executive committee, Albuquerque, N. Mex., H. 
Charles Roehl, chairman: 

Reported hearings on Jones bill for relief of New Mexico farmers will 
before House Agriculture Committee to-morrow. Bernalillo 
committee in session to-day urges you do everything 
humanly possible to hasten passage of this bill. Immediate action im- 
perative if assistance is to arrive in time for use in connection 1924 
Please vigorously push matter and adyise prospect for securing 
early results 


commence 


County executive 


crops 


Republican State convention. Santa Fe, N. Mex., George W. 
Prichard, chairman: 

The Republican convention at its sesison held here on the 20th and 
2ist instant indorsed the legislation now pending in Congress for the 
relief of the agricultural and livestock industries of New Mexico and 
the efforts of our Representatives in Congress for its passage, and in- 
structed us to wire you requesting your continued efforts tending te 
the early passage of the said legislation and speedy enactment. 


Portales citizens, Portales, N. Mex.: 


We are informed that the bill known as the Jones bill, designed to 
give relief in the drought-stricken areas of New Mexico, will be con- 
sidered by committee in House of Representatives this week. We ask 
you to go before this committee and urge them to report it favorably, 
then work to secure its passage. 


I). I. Laubman, county agent, Fort Sumner, N. Mex.: 

Your letter received. You have our appreciation for your interest in 
this matter, We would suggest that word “ food” be eliminated from 
bill as our people can provide for themselves on condition horse feed 


planting seed are made available for them. 
demand very urgent. 


and The cause is just and 


Corona Trading Co., Corona, N. Mex.: 


The Jones bill passed by the Senate some time ago has not been 
on by the House of Representatives as yet. This bill for the 
relief of New Mexico farmers is imperative if they are to plant crops 
this year, as they are unable to buy their seed and feed unless they 
have aid, and they must have aid soon. Would therefore urge you to 
do everything in your power to secure passage of this bill at an early 
date. 


acted 


New Mexico Bean Growers’ Association, Mountainair, N. Mex.: 


The farmers of this section are anxiously awaiting some encourage- 
ment from Washington regarding the Jones bill. We have gone through 
two droughts exhausting our resources as well as those of our mer- 
chants and banks. Sufficient moisture this winter insures us a large 
crop provided funds are available for feed, seed, and groceries. We 
do not petition you or Congress for a gift but a loan which we believe 
we will repay with interest this fall, 
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Willard Mercantile Co., Willard, N. Mex.: 


Respectfully urge that you do everything in your power to have 
Jones resolution passed by House earliest possible date; this loan vital 
to people in drought-stricken area. Our State farmers must be financed 
if crops are to be grown. 


G. O. Caldwell, Mountainair, N. Mex.: 


The farmers here are in a pitiable condition. 
is the passage of the Jones bill. 
as soon as they report, 


Rotary Club, Santa Fe, N. Mex.: 


Santa Fe Rotary Club urges passage of Jones relief bill. Winter 
conditions have practically insured good crop season, and all that is 


now needed is money to purchase seed to enable settlers to plant their 
crops. 


Gross Kelly & Co., East Las Vegas, N. Mex.: 


Conditions never more favorable for crops than now, but seed situa- 
tion "desperate; crops practically assured if seed can be secured; the 
entire State depending on passage of Jones relief bill. 


Kiwanis Club, Santa Fe, N. Mex.: 


The Kiwanis Club of Santa Fe, last night, passed a resolution urging 
quick and favorable action by the House of Representatives on the 
Jones bill for relief of New Mexico farmers which was passed by the 
Senate several days ago. In view of critical conditions prevailing 
the club feels that the prompt enactment of this legislation is most 
vital to the agricultural industry and general prosperity of the State. 


O. L. Howell, Commercial Club, Duran, N. Mex.: 


We urge your indulgence for the bill providing for the drought 
relief. Very much delay will make it too late for our farmers, Elim- 
inate red tape, insert emergency clause. 


Farmers & Stockmen’s Bank, Estancia, N. Mex.: 


Jones bill necessary or entire agricultural 
industry of this State handicapped 70 per cent. Farmers will be 
forced to leave. Moisture conditions unsurpassed in history of State; 
we implore immediate action. 


Their only salvation 
Please wire me action of committee 


Immediate passage of 


Santa Fe Woman’s Board of Trade, Santa Fe, N. Mex.;: 


Santa Fe Woman’s Board of Trade strongly urges passage of Jones 
bill for relief of farmers in New Mexico. Serious conditions make 
such action imperative. 


San Miguel County Chamber of Commerce, East Las Vegas, 
N. Mex.: 


This organization earnestly urges Jones resolution for agricultural 
relief drought-stricken areas in New Mexico; urging your active sup- 
port of measure for its greatly needed assistance in rehabilitating 
areas suffering during past three years from lost production, 


J. W. Ware, county agent, Alamogordo, N. Mex.: 


Please do all you can to rush action on Jones bill. Planting time 
nearly here and our farmers must have financial aid to purchase seed, 
We are depending on you. 


Robert McClughan, Albuquerque, N. Mex.: 


We urge your cooperation- and support in passage of Jones measure 
for drought-stricken sections of New Mexico. Estancia Valley east of 
Albuquerque is in deplorable condition. Prospects are good for crop 
this year if money can be secured for seed and feed. 


J. F. Hinkle, Governor of New Mexico, Santa Fe, N. Mex.: 


Advised Jones seed-relief measure has passed Senate; if this is to 
prove of any benefit, it should have immediate passage in the House, 
The season conditions all over the State are very good for early plant- 
ing, but many can not make preparations until they are assured of 
some relief, and unless such relief is had many will be unable to plant. 
Therefore I wish to impress upon you the very great importance df 
getting this measure through the House at once in order that these 
funds may be available. 


Citizens of Fort Sumner, N. Mex.: 


New Mexico farmers must have help at once or many of them can 
not make a crop this year. Jones resolution will give needed help; 
all banks in this county closed. Many banks in other parts of State 
closed, Can not advance money to farmers. You can not put it too 
strong; immediate action is necessary to save situation. 


Roy Chamber of Commerce, Roy, N. Mex.: 


Resolutions passed last night to wire you to help for the immediate 
passage of Senate Joint Resolution No. 52, as the farmers need imme- 
diate aid to put in their spring crops. Help us all you can, 
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Kiwanis Club, Albuquerque, N. Mex.: 


Kiwanis Club to-day ask resolution urging Congress immediate 
action on Jones agricultural relief bill for New Mexico. Assistar 
cai. uot be delayed if crop be anted. 

In conclusion I want to say that this relief should he granted 
the people of my State from this Gevernment, that has aly 
been generous to its citizenship and to all people, even to fot 
eign countries, and certainly in this trying erdeal, when the 
real hackbone of the Nation, the man of the soil, the producer, 


is calling for help to tide him across. He needs assistance 


[Mr. Morrew had leave te extend his remarks; also right of 
inserting certain letters and correspondence. | 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairmaar, i yield two minutes to the 
gentleman frem Texas |Mr. BLanron]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this bill comes here under 
a rule from the Rules Committee. I want te call attenti ‘ 
the fairness of the Rules (‘or ttee. It has a right to do away 
with all the rules of the House, and it has Gene aw: wit 
them because the rules of the House permit in every Gehaite 
the time te be equally divided, half for those in taver and 
half for those against the measure. But this Rules Cor tee 
comes in here and says there shatl be an hour of debate und 
one-half shall be controlled by the gentleman who is chairnan 
of the committee. who reports the bill, and the other hah 


shall be controtled by my friend from Louisiana [Mr. Aswetv], 
who is equally in favor of the bill. So the whole hour, Mr 
Chairman, by this fair Rules Committee is put into t haat teks 
of the proponents of this measure, and we who oppose it huve 


to beg a little time from our friends. 

That is the Rules Committee of the House, and I want to 
say to the Minnesota delegation and to the Wiseonsin delega- 
tion, who yesterday formed a bloc to prevent any debate trem 


bill 





being had upon a 35-page 


i want to say to them that they 


will never accomplish anything by that meensistency. You 
fought at the becinning of Congress for a fair rule and a fair 


debate, but when you want u bill to pass, you gentiemen who 
want to pass a bill without debate, you form a to leave 
out all debate on the measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time; but I would like to say to the gentleman from Texas 
that he is not quite fair to the Rules Committee, because 
made the request for time for the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. TucKEeR] to speak against the bill, and I granted him all 
the time that the gentleman from Texas asked for. In addi- 


bloc 


he 


tion to that, I have granted the gentleman from Texas two 
minutes, all he asked for. 
Mr. BLANTON. Nine minutes out of the hour. 


Mr. KETCHAM. And did not the gentleman from Maryland 
have five minutes at the request of the gentleman from Texas, 
making it a 50-50 proposition on the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, that is unfair arithmetic. [Laughter. | 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk 


Senate joint resolution (8S. J. Res. 52) for the relief of the drowght- 
stricken farm areas of New Mexico. 


read as follows: 
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threugh this loan or advance ade under this act al } 
retion of the Secretary of Agri ultu > deer i vn! ' we ’ 
heref All such } is or ad ee shot mad ’ > et h 
agencies as the Secretary of A lliure ll des 

ance shall amy ion of rined th 
t tt sed for I 2 
thone u “a sw regnia s | led } f 
Ag ’ tr 3 
he ' 

s T t for the purpose r his h { 

t ou y¥ money in th I l 

e st 51,000,000, to t l 
$10,000 ma user the Dist: Colur i : t 
Act It I ! tion 

Phat ‘ » whe s 
res¢ Ation ‘ 1 o 1 , 
lore I Nt ol ! ri the 
t ! ) i I al 
‘ th. 

The following committee amend ‘ rend 

n i out ! ! and insert | ’ 
t ' @e 7 ; 

Mr KINCHELOE Mr. ¢ man, I desire to of 
“al nament ) mittee ‘ ment At he end ne 
4 strike out t mi feed 

The CHAIRMAN he Cle ill report the endmen 

The Clerk read follows 

M Ki HELO fi an amendment to the committee ame t 
by s I ! Qs “and feed it tl nd of ne 4, ps 

Mr. KINCHELORER. Mr. Chair n, @8 a member of the A 
eulture Committee, after we cave therouch consideratio Oo 
the bill | consented te vete to report it te the House. I think 
| shall vote for this bill In former cases we have 
priated money te buy seed for citizems of the Northwes 
tory, but | de not remember—and I think I am correct about 
it—that at any time in the history of the Government we 
appropriated any money for feed or food in a bill of this elar- 
acter. 

l can concel of a condition here a great calamity 3 
come like t testified te tn the hearings on this bill, where if 
the droug did not get them on one side the flood got the : 
the other, that people can be in such dire straits tha ; 
strong arm of ft Government though I may question the 
policy—can reach out and with impunity help these people, but 
i do net believe that this Congress now ought to burden this 
proposition hy net only apprepriating money for seed. but 
tor seed and for food. The Senate passed for feed. I think 
this Government will do a charitable act, I think a macnani- 
mous act, if it goes as far as to say to these people in their 


dire straits in this restricted territory that masmuch as you nre 


| the vietim of circumstances ever which you have no control, and 


Whereas many sections of New Mexico are inrpoverished because of | 
a continued drought that hag persisted for the past three years, and | 
farmers so affected have borrowed money from all sources until new | 
their credit facilities are exhausted, and they can no longer obtain | 


funds to continue the cultivation ef their farms; and 

Whereas weather conditions now prevailing in New Mexico point to 
a very successful year for farming providing the farmers of these 
drought-stricken areas can obtain the necessary funds te operate their 
farms and thereby be able to recuperate their losses caused by 
peated crop failures: Therefore be it 

Resolwed, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby author- 


re 


in order that by your own laber you can rehabilitate yourselves 


and get away from the conditions in which you are, we will 
appropriate this money fer seed enly. But, gentlemen, I be- 
lieve we are going a little far afield when we say we are 


going to appropriate the money net only for seed- but for feed 
or food, or either. I think the thing to do is te follow the 
precedents and eliminate the feed proposition and assist these 
people to the extent of a million dollars, loaning them that sum 
that they may procure seed with which to plamt their crops, 
in order that they may help themselves, and when we do that 


I think the Government has deme a generous thime and that 
we have gone as far as we ought to go in the matter. 
We have never gone further than that. I have had the 


| clerk of the committee look the matter up, and of the $3,500,000 


ized, for the spring and fall planting of 1924, to make advances or | 


loans to farmers in the drought-stricken areas of New Mexico, where 
he shall find that special need exists for such assistamce, for the 
purchase of seed and feed for actual farming purpeses, not ineluding 
the purchase of equipment, as he may find need for the cultivation of 
farm lands within the said State, not to exceed in any instance the 
sum of $6 per acre. Such advances or loans shall be made upon such 
terms and conditions amd subject to such regulations as the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall prescribe, including an agreement by each farmer 
to use the money obtained by him for the preduction of such crops 
as the Secretary of Agriculture may designate and to give a valid 
Hien on the growing crops to be produced from money obtained through 
such loan or advance in manner and form as required by the laws of 
New Mexico, which said lien, when recorded, shall have prierity in 
payment over all other liens or encumbrances of whatsoever kind on such 
crops. A first Men on the crop to be produced from money obtained 


of appropriation that we have made for the people of che 
Northwest it was for nothing but seed. I think we will make 
a mistake if we go any further than that, and if we estab- 
lish this precedent to-day it may rise up to plague us in the 
future. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. If these people have no meney with which to 
buy feed er seed, what good does it de te loam them money to 
buy the seed, if they would still be unable to feed their stock? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If we are going te previde feed, then we 
should provide food and shelter for these who are witheut 
shelter. I am talking about past precedents in this House. I 
am in sympathy with these people and expect to vote for this 
reselution. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. In many instances have we not 
provided shelter in case of calamity? 

Mr. KINCHELOER. Yes: in case of flood, where the floods 
have washed away the homes, but this is not a parallel case. 


gentleman yield? 
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This is to rehabilitate an agricultural section of the country 
so that they may be able to help themselves. I am not under- 
taking to say that they do not need feed or food, but I do say 
I think this Congress will go far afield when we break the 
precedents made heretofore and provide these people with 
those things, however worthy they may be. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, 
man vield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman will recall that 
two Congresses ago we passed a bill which provided not only 
seed but foodstuffs for the sufferers of Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and, I think, even extending into South 
Carolina, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That was a flooded territory. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. There can not be any difference 
between sufferers as the result of flood and sufferers as the 
result of drought. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, If you are going to provide feed, then 
you ought to provide food and agree to the Senate language. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Congress has done so heretofore. 


will the gentle- 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Under different circumstances, that is 
true. 
Mr. McKEOWN. If the gentleman Is serious about giving 


these people aid, he must realize that it is necessary to have 
some provision for feed for the stock. 

Mr. KINCHELOEFR. Then if that is true, you ought to put 
in the word “ food.” A hungry man can not plow. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield’? ' 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. As to the matter of precedent, 
I think if the gentleman will look at the record he will find 
that as early as 1890 Congress did set the precedent of muak- 
ing an appropriation like this, including seed, feed, and food- 
stuffs for the early settlers of Oklahoma by reason of drought. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. 
sent for two minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Replying to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, I think he must be mistaken about that. The clerk 
of the Committee on Agriculture has investigated this to quite 
an extent. I do not think that Congress has ever gone so 
far in the rehabilitation of an agricultural section. In the 
ease of flood and fire, where homes have been swept away, 
that is different, because that is the only way in which they 
could be rehabilitated. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. As to the precedent of which 
[ speak, I know it to be true, because I helped to distribute 
those supplies sent into the Territory by the Government. 

Mr. KINCHELOER. Were there any floods in that? 


Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 


Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. No; it was by reason of 
drought in 1889. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. If that has been done, I think it is 
bad precedent. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I proposed just such an 


amendment as this in the committee, but after full investiga- 
tion I personally was convinced that it would be of little 
value to these people of New Mexico to make these loans 
for seed when they have nothing with which to feed the stock. 
I am convinced that it would be a useless procedure to make 
it possible for these people who are suffering as the evidence 
shows there, to have seed and then to have no stock feed. 
You might just as well kill the resolution. I offered the amend- 
ment once, but ] was afterwards convinced they need the feed, 
and I withdrew it. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 
Mr. HASTINGS. After mature consideration does not the 


gentleman think that we ought to vote down the committee 
amendments and pass the resolution as it was passed by the 
Senate? The committee has amended the bill by striking out 
the words “seed, feed, food, and” on page 2, line 4 and by 
striking the word “ expenses ” in line 5, and inserting the word 
“purposes.” If we were to vote down the House committee 
amendments we would then provide for the purchase of seed, 
feed, and food and provide that it may be used for actual 
farming expenses. If we are going to furnish seed, and if.we 
are going to furnish feed for the stock, why should we not 
also furnish food for the people if they are in distress. Why 
sheuld we not pass this resolution just as it passed the Senate. 


Mr. ASWELL. The Representative from New Mexico, Mem- 
bers of the Senate, and Members of the House, appeared before 
the committee and all agreed that the word “food” should 
be stricken out. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I 
satisfactory to me. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, it is true that the loans made 
to the Northwest States were for the purchase of seed, but con- 
ditions are quite different in this case. Here we find 4,070 
abandoned farms and 35 per cent of the banks in the hands of 
receivers. The conditions are different, and it appeared to the 
committee that Congress would be justified in making the ap- 
propriations for the purchase of seed and feed. So far as the 
matter of expense is concerned, that is quite a different thing. 
If they are furnished with seed and feed we expect these 
people to till the soil. It did not seem to us that it was neces- 
sary to provide for labor and expenses. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. If you find these 4,070 farms 
abandoned and you propose to furnish feed and seed, how are 
those people going to return to those farms and live upon them 
and plant these crops unless they can be supplied with food 
also? Does not this bill provide also for a limit on the loan, 
and would it not be better to let these people use it as their 
necessities dictate rather than to handicap them by limiting 
it to these two items? 

Mr. HAUGEN. So far as expenses are concerned, I do not 
believe that Congress should appropriate and loan the money 
to puy the expenses; that would include the labor; but so far 
as feed and seed are concerned, one seems to be as necessary 
as the other in this case. 

Mr. STEPHENS. We are going to loan this money to the 
farmers of New Mexico. It is the loaning of money they are 
expected to pay back. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; exactly. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then have not they the right to use this 
money they borrow for any particular need they have for it, 
for seed, for food, or for clothing, or anything else? We are 
loaning this; we are not giving it to them. 

Mr. HAUGEN. They have not the right to do it. They 
might do it, but it would be in violation of the agreement 
to be entered into. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Why should not they have the right to 
do it? 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
seed and feed. 

Mr. STEPHENS. But we are loaning the money. 

Mr. HAUGEN. For a specific purpose. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Section 2 of the bill provides that 
if they do that they are subject to a fine of not exceeding 
$1,000. They can not borrow for one thing and use it for 
another. It has a criminal penalty. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I would like to ask the gentleman the 
reason why these farmers can not borrow this money from the 
War Finance Corporation? 

Mr. HAUGEN. They have not the security. It could not 
lend money on that kind of security. That would be an un- 
usual thing to do. It is taking a chance whether the loans 
made will be paid in full or whether we stand a loss. We 
take a chance and shall have to take what we get out of it. 
We made loans on practically these same terms to the North- 
western States, and about 75 per cent of those loans were re- 
paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs upon the committee 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 5, strike out the word “expenses” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ purposes.” 


The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That for the purposes of this act there is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $1,000,000, to be immediately available, and not more than 
$10,000 may be used in the District of Columbia by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the administration of this act. 


did not know that. That is entirely 


This is for the purpose of the purchase of 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against the paragraph that it is an appropriation on a 
legislative bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. In- 
sexy 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. But I have a point of order pend- 
ing, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to in- 
sert—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 
We are supposed to conduct the matter under proper partia- 
mentary procedure. The gentleman from Maryland made a 
point of order and that is in preference to an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
Texas is correct, and the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. | 

Mr. TINCHER. I supposed the Chair sustained the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustained the point of order. 
The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HAuGenx: VPage 3, after line 4, insert a 
new section to be known as section 2, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That for the purposes of this act there is hereby author 
ized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other 
wise appropriated, the sum of $1,000,000, and not more than $10,000 
may be used in the District of Columbia by the Secretary of Agricul 
ture in the administration of this act.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee | 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and the | 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair. Mr. Dower, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that | 
committee, having had under consideration Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 52, had directed him to report the same with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the joint resolution as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. By the rule the previous question is or- 
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| upon time for general debate? 





dered. Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them in gross, 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read the third time; 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 51, noes 19. 

So the joint resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I move to reconsider 

The SPEAKER. Without objection—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Before that is done 

Mr. KINCHELOE,. I want to make a parliamentary inquiry | 
before that is done. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair will vacate it without objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINCHELOEF. I wanted to ask the Speaker if it is not 
customary for the preamble to be stricken out of the joint reso- 
lution? 

The SPEAKER. It is the custom to have it done, but it is 
not necessary. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I ask unanimeus consent that the pre- 
amble be stricken out. 

The SPFAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the preamble be stricken out. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

On motion of Mr. HAvuGEN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT——INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the Interior Department appropriation bill (H. R. 5078). 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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An act (H. R. 5078) making appropriations for the Interior Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925 


and for other purposes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House fur- 
ther insist upon its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the amendment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 47, and agree to the conference 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. That is the only one in disagreement? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes; that is the only 
agreement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House further insist upon its disagreement and agree to the 
conference asked for by the Senate. The question is on agree- 
ing to that motion. 

The question was taken; and on a division (requested by Mr. 
CRAMTON) there were—ayes 83, noes 0. 

So the motiqn was agreed to; and the Speaker announced 
as the conferees on the part of the House Mr. CramTon, Mr. 
Murpnry, and Mr. Carrer, 


asked for by the 


umendment in dis- 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND LABOR DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIA- 
TION BILI 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the purpose of considering the bill (H. R. S350) 


| making appropriations for the Departments of State and Jus- 


tice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925 
for other purposes; and pending that motion I desire 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Oniver] if we 


, and 
to ask 


can ugree 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I recognize that it would be well 
to conclude the general debate as soon as possible, and I think 
four hours would be sufficient, two hours on a side. 

Mr. SHREVE. ‘Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the general debate be limited to four hours, one-half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Onitver] 
and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the general debate be limited to four 
hours, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama and one-half by himself. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I state to the chairman that this bill is the first one that 
has been before the House involving four departments of the 
Government. It embraces appropriations aggregating $63.49,- 
160.80. Is it the gentleman’s understanding of fairness of 
debate involving four hours of time to have the time controlled 
by members of the committee who are both in favor of every 
provision in the bill? There are a few of us, I take it—and I 
am one—who has serious objections to a few paragraphs in this 
bill. It is impossible for the members in opposition to these 
paragraphs to get any time at all. 

Mr. SHREVE. I will say to the gentleman that when we 
come to those paragraphs we will be very generous under the 
five-minute rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. But we should have at least a few minutes 
in these four hours of general debate. For my part I can state 
all my objections in 10 minutes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will give the gentleman five 
minutes of my time. 

Mr. SHREVE. And I will give the gentleman five minutes 
of my time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tr- 
SON] will please take the Chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 8350) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice, and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiseal year end- 
ing June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, with Mr. Trrson in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of House 
bill 8350, which the Clerk will report. 
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‘ da follows: 9 
rs appropriations for the Departments of 
$ j and for the judiciary, and for the Departmtnt of 
Co labor, for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1925, and for 
oth rj d 

ke VE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 

ng of the bill be dispensed with. 

CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
un mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
} 1 wit! Is there obj ction? 

RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I want just a little time on the 


Department of Taber. I shall not object. When we come to 
the Department of Labor, on immigration, will the gentleman 
ve us #2 reasonable time to explain our position on it? 


SHREVE. 1 iall he pleased to do it. 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 


I shall not object if the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Su &] will agree that the bill be printed in the Recorp. This 
is wii important bil. I think thesé bills ought to go into the 
R ep, especially these important ones, and I shall insist that 
1 


} 


ey shall be printed in the Recorp hereafter. I do not want 
to tuke up the time of the committee, to have the bill read, but 


if the gentleman will agree to have it inserted I shall not ob- 
ject. 
Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman can enforce that. All he 


has to do is to object, and that forces it to be read. 
Mr. RANKIN. 


mittee to read the bill, but I think it ought to be printed in the 
Recorp. ° 
Mr. SHREVE. So far as the committee is concerned, that is 
perfectly satisfactory, although it has not been customary, as I 
cum told by the parliamentary clerk. I am not myself familiar 
with the rules. 
Mr. RANKIN. The result is that when we want to refer | 


to uny one of these bills we have to send out for copies. 


ask unanimous consent that the bill be inserted in the Recorp 
at this point in lieu of its being read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
ununimous consent that the bill be printed in full in the 


Is there objection? 
O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, will anyone enlighten us with informa- 
tion as to the cost of printing a bill of 92 pages in the Rrecorp? 
I am told by those familiar with the matter that it costs much 
more than it 


ReconD. 
Mr. 


to read. 
RANKIN. I do not suggest that the committee take 
the time to reud the bill; but if it is printed, the gentleman 
cau find it in the Rucorp. 
print it in the Recorp as it would for Congress to stand still 
while the Clerk reads it into the Rrcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
gentieman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 


bili (0. R. 83850) making appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and 
for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out 
of any in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
Departments df State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 


Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1925, namely: 


a copy 
Aly 
Mr. 


A 


money 


TiTLH I—DEPARTMENT OF STatTR 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE 
For Secretary of State, $12,000; Undersecretary of State, 
and other personal services in the District of Columbia in accordance 
with the classification act of 1923, including temporary employees, 
$1,057,600; in all, $1,069,600: Provided, That in expending appro+ 
priations er pertions ef appropriations, contained in this act, for the 
payment for persenal services in the District ef Columbia in accord- 
ance with the classification act of 1923, the average of the salaries 
of the total mumber ef persons under any grade or class thereof in 
any bureau, office, or ether apprepriation unit, shall not at any time 
exceed the average of the compensation rates specified for the grade 
by such act: Provided, That this restriction shall not apply (1) to 
grades 1, 2, 3, amd 4 of the clerical-mechanical service, or (2) to 
require the reduction im salary of any person whose compensation is 
fixed, as of July 1, 1924, in accordance with the rules of section 6 of 


Salaries: 


a net 





I do not want to take up the time of the com- | 


I j 


is worth to avoid the slight inconvenience that | 
may be invelved of stepping a few feet across the room to get | 


It will not cest nearly as much to | 


Is there objection to the request of the | 
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sach act, or (3) to prevent the payment of a salary under any grade 
at a rate higher than the maximum rate of the crade when such 
higher rate is permitted by the classification act of 1928 and is specifi- 
cally authorized by other law. 

For contingent and miscellaneous expenses, including stationery, fur- 
niture, fixtures, typewriters, exchange of same, repairs and material 
for repairs; books, maps, and periodicals, domestic and foreign, for the 
library, not exceeding $4,000; maintenance, repair, and storage of 
motor-propelled vehicles, to be used only for official purposes; automo 
bile mail wagons, including storage, repair, and exchange of same; 
street-car fare not exceeding $150; and other miscellaneous items not 
included in the foregoing ; $40,000. 

PRINTING AND BINDING 


For all printing and binding in the Department of State, including 
all of its bureaus, offices, institutions, and services located in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and elsewhere, $154,785. 

PASSPORT BUREAUS 


For salaries and expenses of maintenance, including rent outside the 
District of Columbia, of passport bureaus at New York City, N. Y.; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Chicago, Ill.; Seattle, Wash.; and New Orleans, 
La. ; $49,130. 

DIPLOMATIC Service 
AMBASSADORS AND MINISTERS 


Ambassadors extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Peru, Spain, and Turkey, at $17,500 each, $227,500; 

For ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Belgium and 
| envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Luxemburg, 

$17,500 ; 
| Bnveys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to China, and 
| the Netherlands, at $12,000 each, $24,000; 
| Envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to Albania, 
| Austria, Bolivia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Den- 
| mark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Bgypt, Finland, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Henduras, Hungary, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Para- 
| guay, Persia, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Salvador, Siam, Sweden, 
| Switzerland, Uruguay, and Venezuela, at $10,000 each, and to the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, $10,000; in all, $320,000; 
| Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Esthonia, Lat- 
| via, and Lithuania, $10,000; 
| Minister resident and consul general to Liberia, $5,000; 
| Agent and consul general at Tangier, $7,500: 
| Provided, That no salary herein appropriated shall be paid to any 
| official receiving any other salary from the United States Gov- 
| ernment ; 5 
| otal, ambassadors and ministers, $611,500. 

CHARGES D’AFFAIRES AD INTERIM 
For salaries for chargés d@’affaires ad interim, $40,000. 
SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


| 
! 
} 
| 
| For salaries of secretaries in the: Diplomatic Service, as provided in 
the act of February 5, 1915, entitled “An act for the improvement of 
| the foreign service,” as amended by the act making appropriations for 
| the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, approved July 1, 1916, and the act making appropriations for 
; the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 
| 80, 1921, approved June 4, 1920, $386,875; 

Japanese secretary of embassy to Japan, $5,500; 
| Turkish secretary of embassy to Turkey, $5,500 ; 
Chinese secretary of legation to China, $5,500; 

Chinese assistant secretary of legation to China, $4,000; 

Japanese assistant secretary of embassy to Japan, $4,000; 

Turkish assistant secretary of embassy te Turkey, $4,000; 

Total, $415,375. 
! CLERKS AT EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS 


For the employment of necessary clerks at the embassies and leca- 
tions, who, whenever hereafter appointed, shall be citizens of the 
United States, $350,800; and so far as practicable shall be appointed 
under civil-service rules and regulations. 

INTERPRETDRS TO FMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS 


Interpreter to legation and consulate general to Persia, $2,000 ; 

Interpreter to legation and consulate general to Bangkok, Siam, 
$2,500 ; 

For 15 student interpreters at the legation to China and the em- 
bassies to Japan and Turkey, who shall be citizens of the United States 
and whose duty it shall be to study the language of the country to 
which assigned with a view to supplying imterpreters to the legation or 
embassy and consulates in such country, at $1,500 each, $22,500: 
Provided, That the methed of selecting said student interpreters shall 
be nonpartisan: And provided further, That upon receiving such ap- 
pointment each student interpreter shall sign an agreement te continue 
in the Service as an interpreter at the legation, embassy, or consulate 
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in the country to which assigned so long as his services may be 
required within a period of five years; 
For the payment of the cost of tuition of student interpreters in 


China, Japan, and Turkey, at the rate of $350 per annum each, $5,250; 
No person drawing the salary of interpreter or student interpreter 
as above provided shall be allowed any part of the salary appropriated 
for any secretary of legation or officer : 
Total, $32,250. 


other 


QUARTDRS FOR STUDENT INTERPRETERS AT EMBASSIES 

For rent of quarters for the student interpreters attached to the 
embassy to Japan, $1,200; 

For rent of quarters for the student interpreters attached to the 
embassy to Turkey, $600; 


Total, $1,800. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, FOREIGN MISSIONS 
To enable the President 


stationery, blanks, 


to provide, at the public expense, all such 
and other books, flags, and 
signs as he shall think necessary for the several embassies and lega- 
tions in the transaction of their business, and also for rent, repairs, 


records, seals, presses, 


postage, telegrams, furniture, typewriters, including exchange of 
same, messenger service, operation, and maintenance of launch for 
embassy at Constantinople not exceeding $1,800, compensation of 
kavasses, guards, dragomans, and porters, including compensation of | 
interpreters, translators, and the compensation of and rent for dis- | 
patch agents at London, New York, San Francisco, Seattle, and New 


Orleans, and for traveling and miscellaneous expenses of embassies 
and legations, and for loss on bills of exchange to and from embassies 


and legations, including such loss on bills of exchange to officers of 


the United States Court for China, and payment in advance of sub- | 


scriptions for newspapers (foreign and domestic) under this appro- 
priation is hereby authorized, $720,000: Provided, That no part of 


this sum appropriated for contingent expenses, foreign missions, shall 
be expended for or of not American citizens 
performing clerical services, whether officially designated as clerks or 
not, in any foreign mission. 


salaries wages persons 


GROUND RENT OP EMBASSY AT TOKYO, JAPAN 


For annual ground rent of the embassy at Tokyo, Japan, for the 
year ending March 15, 1925, $250. 


=), 
CONSULAR SERVICE 


SALARTES OF THH CONSULAR SERVICE 


For salaries of consuls general, consuls, and 


vice consuls, as pro- 
vided in the act approved February 5, 1915, entitled “An act for 
the improvement of the foreign service,” $1,940,000. Every consul 


general, consul, vice consul, and wherever practicable every consular 
agent, shall be an American citizen; 
For salaries of seven consular inspectors, at $5,000 each, $35,000; 
Total, $1,975,000. 


EXPENSES OF CONSULAR INSPECTORS 
For the actual and necessary traveling and subsistence expenses 
of consular inspectors while traveling and inspecting under instruc- 


tions from the Secretary of State, $22,000: 
shall not allowed actual and necessary 
itemized, exceeding an average of $8 per day. 


Provided, That inspectors 


be expenses 


for subsistence, 


SALARIES OF CONSULAR ASSISTANTS 


For 15 consular assistants, $19,424. 


ALLOWANCE FOR CLERK HIRE AT UNITED STATES CONSULATES 


For allowance for clerk hire at consulates, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of State, $1,550,000. Clerks, whenever here 
after appointed, shall, so far as practicable, be appointed under civil 
service rules and regulations. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, UNITED STATES CONSULATES 


For expenses of providing all such stationery, blanks, record and 
other books, seals, presses, flags, signs, rent (so much as may be neces- 
sary), repairs to consular buildings owned by the United States, 
postage, furniture, including typewriters and exchange of same, statis 
tics, newspapers, freight (foreign and domestic), telegrams, advertising, 
messenger service, traveling expenses of consular officers and consular 
assistants, compensation of interpreters, kavasses, guards, dragomans, 
translators, and Chinese writers, loss by exchange, and such other 
miscellaneous expenses as the President may think necessary for the 
several consulates and consular agencies in the transaction of their 
business and payment in advance of subscriptions for newspapers (for 
eign and domestic) under this appropriation is hereby authorized, 
$980,000, 








RELIEF AND PROTECTION OF AMERICAN SEAMEN 


For relief and protection of American seamen in foreign countries and 
in the Panama Canal Zone and shipwrecked American seamen in the 
Territory of Alaska, in the Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico, and Philip- 
pine Islands and the Virgin Islands, $200,000, 
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DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
SALARIES, DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS HILE REC 
STRI riONS AN IN TRANSIT 

To pay the salaries of ambassadors, mit consu vies s 
and other officers of the United States period act 1 
necessarily occupied in receiv nstri ns l iking t ) 
and from their posts, and whil iwaith re nitic nd auth: ) 
act in pursuance with the provisions of tion 1740 of the R sed 
Statutes, $40,000. 

TRANSPORTATION OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFIC 

To pay the itemized and verified statements of tt etu and 
sary expenses of transportation and subsistence, under such re 
as the Secretary of State may prescribe, of diplomatic 1d cor 
officers and clerks in embassies, legations, and consulates, tr 
officers of the United States Court for China, and their fami 
effects in going to and returning from their posts, or of such officers 
and clerks when traveling under orders of the Secretary of State, but 
not including any expense incurred in connection with leaves 
sence, $275,000: Provided, That no part of said sum shall be paid for 
transportation on foreign vessels without a certificate from the NSeers 
tary of State that there are no American vessels on which such officers 
and clerks may be transported. 

EMERGENCIES ARISING IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 

To enable the President to meet unforeseen emergencies arising in 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service, and to extend the commercial 
and other interests of the United States, and to mect the necessary 
expenses attendant upon the execution of the neutrality act, to be 
expended pursuant to the requirement of section 291 of the Revised 
Statutes, $400,000. 
ALLOWANCE TO WLDOWS OR HBIRS OF DIPLOMATIC OR CONSULAR OFFICERS 


WHO DIB ABROAD 
For payment under the provisions of section 1749 of the Revised 

Statutes of the United States to the widows or heirs at law of diplo 

matic or consular officers of the United States dying in foreign coun- 

tries in the discharge of their duties, $2,000. 

TRANSPORTING REMAINS OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS, CON- 
SULAR ASSISTANTS, AND CLERKS TO THBIR HOMES FOR INTER 
M2NT 
For defraying the expenses of transporting the remains of diplo 

matic and consular officers of the United States, including consular 

assistants and clerks, who have died or may die abroad or in transit 
while in the discharge of their official duties, to their former homes in 
this country for interment, and for the ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses of such interment at their post or at home, $5,000. 
POST ALLOWANCES TO DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS 

To enable the President, in his discretion, and in accordance with 
such regulations as he may prescribe, to make special allowances by 
way of additional compensation to diplomatic and consular officers 
and consular assistants and officers of the United States Court for 

China, in order to adjust their official income to the ascertained cost 


of living at the posts to which they may be assigned, $125,000 


INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS, COMMISSIONS, BUREAUS, Er 


CAPE SPARTEL LIGHT, COAST OF MOROCCO 
For annual proportion of the expenses of Cape Spartel and Tangier 
Light, on the coast of Morocco, including loss by exchange, $250 
RESCUING SHIPWRECKED AMERICAN RAMEN 
For expenses which may be incurred in the acknowledgment of the 


services of masters and of vessels 


seamen or citizens from 


crews foreign in American 


shipwreck or other catastrophe at sea, $3,000. 


rescuing 


INTERNATIONAL 


For to the the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, in conformity with the terms of the convention 
of May 20, 1875 


BUREAU OF WERIGHTS AND MEASURES 


contribution maintenance of 


, the same to be paid, under the direction of the Sec- 


retary of State, to said bureau on its certificate of apportionment, 
$3,000, 
INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR PUBLICATION OF CUSTOMS TARIFFS 
To meet the share of the United States in the annual expense for 


the year ending March 31, 1925, of sustaining the international] bureau 


at Brussels for the translation and publication of customs tariffs, 
pursuant to the convention proclaimed December 17, 1899, $2,187. 
INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 

To enable the President to perform the oblieations of the United 
States under the treaties of 1884, 1889, 1905, and 1906, between the 
United States and Mexico, including not to exceed $900 for rent, 
$40,000. 

BOUNDARY LINE, ALASKA AND CANADA, AND THE UNITED STATES AND 


CANADA 
To enable the Secretary of State to mark the boundary and make 
the surveys incidental thereto between the Territory of Alaska and 
the Dominion of Canada, in conformity with the award of the Alaskan 
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I Tr 1 and existing treaties, including employment at the 
' er! ant of such surveyors, cor iters, draftsmen, and 
c Ire nece y: and for the more effective demarcation and 
i p 1 t to the treaty of April 11, 1908, between the United 
4 a ( t Britain, of the land and water boundary line be- 
ty t l 1 States and the Dominion of Canada, as established 
' ‘ t treaties be expended direction of the Sec- 
r e, inclu the a es « missioner and the 
‘ eTs, sury draf m4 uters, and clerks in 
t} eat of ment, expense of ne “sary traveling, 
t vr timber mece ly eut in determining the boundary 
te x ed § 0 ind commutation to members of the field 
f while on field duty or actual expenses not exceeding $5 per day 
ere be expended in ordance with regulations from time to time 
nr bed by the Secretary of State, $38,515: Provided, That when 
the missioner is absent from Washington and from his regular 
p of residence on off 1 business he shall not be allowed actual 
expense subsistence in exces of $8 ver aay. 
INTERNATIONAL PRISON COMMISSION 
I j int of the United States as an adhering member of the 
International Prison ¢ mission, and the expenses of a commission, 
, I lon of report $2,550. 
PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Pon American Union, $100,000: Provided, That ny moneys received 
om the ott American Republics for the support of the union shall 
» paid into the Treasury as a credit, in addition to the appropriation, 
and may be drawn therefrom upon requisitions of the chairman of the 
rning board of the union for the purpose of meeting the expenses 
of the union and of carrying out the orders of the said governing 
board 
For printing and binding for the Pan American Union, and the 
P Printer is authorized to print an edition the monthly bulletin 
not to exceed 6,000 copies per month, for distribution by the union 
dut the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, $20,000, 
INTERNATIONAL BURBAU OB TH® PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION 
Yo meet the share of the United States in the expenses for the 
calendar year 1923 of the International Bureau of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, created under article 22 of the convention con- 
cluded at The Hague July 29, 1899, for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes, $2,000 
BURBPAU OF INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION FOR PROMOTION OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ARBITRATION 
For the contribution of the United States teward the maintenance 
of the Burean of the Interpartiamentary Union for the Promotion of 
International Arbitration, to be immediately available, $4,000. 


INTERNATIONAL 

To 
and Numerical 
lished by 


COMMISSION ON ANNUAL TABLES OF CONSTANTS, BTC. 


International Commission on Annual Tables of Constants 
Data, Chemical, Physical, and Technological, as estab- 
the Seventh International Congress of Applied Chemistry in 


the 


London and as continued by the eighth congress in New York, as a 

contribution by the United States toward the publication of annual 
tables of constants, chemical, physical, and technological, $500. 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE AT ROMB, ITALY 

For the payment of the quota of the United States for the support 

of the International Institute of Agriculture for the calendar year 


1925, $19,577: 
For salary of the one member of the permanent committee of the 
International Institute of Agriculture for the calendar year 1925, 


$5.000 
vv, ’ 

For the payment of the quota of the United States for the cost of 
translating into and printing in the English language the publications 
of the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, $5,000 ; 





INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CONGRESS 


Io pay the quota of the United States as an adhering member of 
the International Railway Congress for the year ending April 15, 
1925, $800. 

INTERNATIONAL SANITARY BUREAU 
For the annual share of the United States for the maintenance of 


the Inte 


rnational Sanitary Bureau for the year 1925, $11,154.29. 


INTERNATIONAL OFPICE OF PUBLIC HRALTH 

lor the payment in gold francs of the quota of the United States 
for the year 1925 toward the support of the International Office of 
Pul Healih, created by the international arrangement signed at 
Nor December 9, 1907, in pursuance of article 181 of the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Convention signed at Paris on December 3, 1903, $3,860. 
ARBITRATION OF OUTSTANDING PECUNIARY CLAIMS BETWEEN THE UNITED 

STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 

For the expenses of the arbitration of outstanding pecuniary claims 
between the United States and Great Britain, in accordance with the 
sprcial agreement concluded for that purpose August 18, 1910, and the 
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schedules of claims thereunder, including salary and expenses of the 
tribunal, and of the agent to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, counsel, joint secretary, and 
other assistants, contingent expenses, and personal services and rent 
in the District of Columbia, and elsewhere, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of State, $66,750. 
INTERNATIONAL RADIOTELEGRAPHIC CONVENTION 

For the share of the United States for the calendar year 1925, as a 
party to the international radiotelegraphic conventions heretofore 
signed, of the expenses of the radiotelegraphic service of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of the Telegraphic Union at Berne, $5,750. 

UNITED 

T actual and necessary expenses on the part of the 


United States section of the Inter-American High Commission, $20,000, 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of State. 


STATES SECTTON OF THH INTER-AMERICAN HIGH COMMISSION 


defray the 


WATERWAYS TREATY, UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN : INTERNATIONAL 
JOINT COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 


For salaries and expenses, including salaries of commissioners and 
salaries of clerks and other employees appointed by the commissioners 
on the part of the United States, with the approval solely of the 
Secretary of State, cost of law books, books of reference, and peri- 


odicals, and necessary traveling expenses, and for one-half of all 
reasonable and necessary joint expenses of the International Joint 
Commission incurred under the terms of the treaty between tke 


United 
waters 


States and Great Britain concerning the use of boundary 


between the United States and Canada, and for other purposes, 
signed January 11, 1909, $33,000, to be disbursed under the direction 
of the Secretary of State: Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be expended for subsistence of the commission or secretary, 
actual and necessary expenses, not in excess of $8 per 
day each, when absent from Washington and from his regular place 
of residence on official business: Provided further, That a part of 
this appropriation may be expended for rent of offices for the com- 
mission in the District of Columbia in the event that the Public 
Buildings Commission is unable to supply suitable office space. 


PAYMENT TO THE GOVERNMENT OF PANAMA 


To enable the Secretary of State to pay to the Government 
Panama the thirteenth annual payment, due on February 26, 
from the Government of the United States to the Government 
Panama under article 14 of the treaty of November 18, 1903, 


of 
1925, 

of 
$250,000, 


PAYMENT TO THE GOVERNMENT OF COLOMBIA 


To enable the Secretary of State to pay to the Government of 
Colombia the third payment from the Government of the United 
States to the Republic of Colombia under article 2 of the treaty 


of April 6, 1914, $5,000,000. 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


To pay the annual share of the United States, as an adhering 
member of the International Research Council and of the Associated 
Unions, organized at Brussels, July 18-28, 1919, as follows: Inter- 
maitional Research Council, $240; International Astronomical Tnion, 
$1,440; International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry, $540; 
International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, $2,496; International 
Union of Mathematics, $120; International Union of Scientific Radio- 


telegraph}, $192; im all, $5,028, te be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of State. 


INTERNATIONAL HYDROGRAPHIC BUREAU 


For the annual contribution of the United States toward the main- 
tenance of the International Hydrographic Bureau, $3,860. 


PORKIOGN HOSPITAL AT CAPE TOWN 


For annual contribution toward the support of the Somerset Hos- 
pital (a foreign hospital), at Cape Town, $50, to be paid by the See- 
retary of State upon the assurance that suffering seamen and citizens 


of the United States will be admitted to the privileges of said hospital, 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE-MARK REGISTRATION BURRAU, 


STATES 


QUOTA OF UNITED 


For the annual share of the United States for the expenses of the 
maintenance of the International Trade-Mark Registration Bureau at 
Habana, including salaries of the director and counselor, assistant 
director and counselor, clerks, translators, secretary to the director, 
stenographers and typewriters, messengers, watchmen, and laborers, 
rent of quarters, stationery and supplies, including the purchase of 


books, postage, traveling expenses, and the cost of printing the bul- 
letin, $4,961, 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF THE UNION FOR THB PROTECTION OF 
DUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


For the share of the United States in the expense of conducting the 
International Bureau of the Union for the Protection of Industrial 
Property, at Berne, Switzerland, $1,700, 


IN- 








he 





1924 CONGRESSIONAL 


MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND GERMANY 


For the expenses of determining the amounts of claims against Ger- | 


many by the Mixed Claims Commission established under the agreement 
concluded between the United States and Germany on August 10, 1922 


for the determination of the amount to be paid by Germany In satis | 


faction of the financial obligations of Germany under the treaty con- 
eluded between the Governments of the United States and Germany 
Aunenst 25, 19213. inelnuding the expenses which under the terms of 
such agreement of August 10, 1922, are chargeable in part to the 
United States; and the expenses of an’ agency of the United States te 


on 


t 





perform all necessary services in connection with the prepa lon of 
claims and the presentation thereof before said mixed commission, In- 
cluding salaries of am agent and neecssary eounsed and other assistants 


and employees, rent in the District of Columbia, printing and binding, 
contingent expenses, traveling and subsistence expenses, and such other 
expenses in the United States and elsewhere as the President may 
deem proper, $182,140 
JUDICIAL 
UNITED STATES COURT FOR CHINA 

Judge, $8,000; district attorney, $4,000; marshal, $3,000: erk, 

$23,000; stenographer and court reporter, $2,400; court expenses, in- 


cluding reference law books, $8,500; in all, $28,900. 


The Judge of the said court and the district attorney shall, when 
the sessions of the court are held at other cities than Shanghai, receive 
in addition to their salaries their necessary actual expenses during 
such session, not to exceed $8 per day each, and so much as may be 
necessary for said purposes during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, is appropriated. 

For expenses of maintaining in China, the former Ottoman Empire, 


Egypt, and Persia institutions for incarcerating American convicts | 


and persons declared insane by the United States Court for China or 
1y consular court, including salaries of net exceeding $1,800 for the 
deputy marshal and $1,200 each for three assistant deputy marshals at 
Shanghai; wages of prison keepers; rept ef quarters for prisons, and 
for the expenses of keeping, feeding, and transportatien of prisoners 
nd persons declared insane by the United States Court for China or 
any consular court in China, the former Otteman Bmpire, Egypt, and 


l’ersia, se much as may be necessary; in all, $15,000. 





BRINGING HOME CRIMINALS 

For actunl expenses incurred in bringing home from foreign countries 
persons charged with erimc, $2.000 

No portion of the sums appropriated in Title I of this act shall, 
unless expressly anthorized, be expended for rent in the District of 
Columbia or elsewhere fn the United States. 

Tirte I1.—DeprartTMeNt or Justice 
OFFICE OF THE ATIORNBY GENERAL 

Salaries: For Attorney General, $12,000; Solicitor General, $10,000; 
Assistant to the Attorney General, $9,000; and other personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia in aecordance with the classification 
act of 1923, ineluding the solicitors of the State, Treasury, Interior, 
Commerce, and Labor Departments, the Solicitor of Internal Revenue, 
and the office forces of the soliciters of the Treasury, Commerce, and 
Labor Departments, $553,040; in all, $584,040. 

Fer the purchase of law books, books of reference, and periedicals, 
including the exchange thereof, for the Department of Justice, $7,700. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICH 


For stationery, furniture, and repairs, floor coverings not exceeding 
$500, file holders and cases; miscellaneous expenditures, incIuding tele- 
graphing and teleplones, foreign postage, labor, typewriters, and 
adding machines and the exchange thereof and repairs thereto, street- 
ear fares not exceeding $300, newspapers, press clippings, and other 
necessaries ordered by the Attorney General; official transportation, 
including the repair, maintenance, and operation of a motor-driven 
passenger car, delivery truck, and motor cycle, to be used only for 
official purposes, and purchase and repair of bicycles, $51,750. 

For rent of buildings and parts of buildings tm the District of 
Columbia, $75,000, if space can not be assigned by the Publte Bufld- 
ings Commission in buildings under the control of that commission. 

For printing and binding for the Department of Justice and the 
courts of the United States, $200,000. 

For traveling and other miscellaneous and emergency expenses, in- 
cluding advances made by the disbursing clerk, authorized and ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, to be expended at his discretion, the 
provisions of section 3648, Revised Statutes, to the contrary notwith- 
standing, $7,500. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Conduct ef customs cases: Assistant Attormey General, $5,000; 
special attormeys and ceunselors at law im the cenduct of customs 
cases, to be employed and their compensation fixed by the Attorney 
General, as authorized by subsection 30 ef seetien 28 of the act of 
August 5, 1909; necessary clerical assistance and other employees 
at the seat of government and elsewhere, te be employed 
and their compensation fixed by the Attorney General; supplies, 
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r ' u Rig md on ifion o motor elled wv 2 y 
ei v iclé when f I fireal and in 
ry and supplies for use at the seat of ver 


elsewhere as the Atterney Genern) may direct, Including net to ex- 


ceed $10,000 for tuxicadb hire to be used excinsively for the purposes 
set forth in this parsgraph and to be expends! under the direction of 
the Atiarney General, whose certificate as te the expenditure thereof 
shall be conelusive on the General Accouuting Office: per 
of subsistence when allowed pursvant to section 13 of the sundry 


civil appropriation aet approved August 1, 1914, ineluding net t 


diem in lieu 


” 
exceed $260,000 for DBecessary employees at the seat of govern ent, 
nd inctuding a Divreeter of the Bureau of Investigation at ex- 
ceeding $7,500 per annum, $2,188,862; for the investigat e 
official acts, records, and accounts of marshals, attorneys, and ; 
of the United States courts and the Territorial courts, and 1 ted 


States commissioners, for which purpose all the official papers, ree 
and dockets of said officers, without exception, shall be 


examined by 
the agents of the Attorney General at any time; and also, whe: e- 
quested by the presiding judge, the official acts, records and ac 
of referees and trustees of such courts, tneinding $35.260 for 


sary employees at the seat of government, $112,860; in all, 82.2m.- 


+22; to be expended under the direction of the Attorney General: 
Provided, That this appropriation shall be available for advances to 
be made by the disbursing clerk of the Department of Justice when 
authorized and approved by the Attorney General, the provisions of 
section 3648 of the Revised Statutes to the contrary notwithstanding: 
Provided further, That for the purpose ef executing the duties for 
which provision is made by this appropriation the Attorney Genernl 
is authorized to appeint officials who shall be vested with the authority 
necessary for the execution 6f such duties: Provided further, That net 
exceeding $10,000 of this appropriation shall be immediately availnbie 
to meet obligations incurred on account of expenses incident to 


rimi 
nal identification records. 


Enforcement of antitrust laws: For the enforcement of antitrust 
laws, including not exceeding $10,000 for clerical services and not 
ceeding $40,000 for compensation of attorneys at the seat of govern- 
ment, $201,200: Provided, however, That no part of this money shall 
be spent in the prosecution of any organization or individual for enter- 
ing inte any combination or agreement haying in view the increasing of 
wages, shortening of hours, or bettering. the conditions of labor, or tor 
any act done in furtherance thereof not in itself unlawful: Provided 
further, That ne part of this appropriation shall be expended for tha 
prosecution of producers of farm products and associations of farmers 
who cooperate and organize in an effort to and for the purpose to obtain 
and maintain a fair and reasonable price for their products, 

Enforcement of acts to regulate commerce: For salary and expenses 
of assistant to the Solicitor General in representing the Government in 


ex- 


all matters arising under the act entitled “An act to regulate com- 
merce,” approved February 4, I887, as amended, including fraveling 


expenses, to be expended under the direction of the Attorney General, 
{Including salaries of employees in the District of Columbia, $10,000. 

Investigation and prosecution of war frauds: For the investigation 
and prosecution of alleged frauds, either civil or criminal, or otter 
crimes of offenses against the United Stafes, growing out of or arising 
fn connheetton with the preparation for or prosecution of the Iate war, 
including tiie fnstifution and prosecution of suits for the recovery of 
moneys which contain no element of fraud Wut arose incident to the 
investigation of alleged frands, to be available for the employment of 
counsel! and other assistants, rents, and all other purpeses in conne 
tion therewith, whether iw the District of Colnmbja or elsewhere. in- 
eluding not to exceed $10,000 for communication service, the parchase 
ef furniture, law books, books of reference, and other necesspry equip 
ment and supplies at the seat of the government; $500,000, te be ex- 
pended in the diseretion of the Attorney General: Prowided, That this 
apprepriation shall net be available for rent of buildings im the District 
of Columbia if suitable space is provided by the Puble Buildings Com- 
mission: Provided further, That. not more than one person sball be 
employed hereunder at a rate of compensation exceeding $10,000 per 
aubum. 
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JUDICIAL 


UNITED STATES SUPREMB COURT 
Salaries: Chief Justice, $15.000; 8 associate justices, at $14,500 
each: marshal, $4,500; 9 law clerks, 1 for the Chief Justice and 1 for 


each associate justice, at not exceeding $3,600 each ; 
clerks, 1 for the Chief Justice and 1 
exceeding $2,240 each; in all, $188,060. 

For and Supreme Court 
States, $25,000, and the printing and binding for the 
shall be done by the printer it may employ, unless it shall otherwise 
and for printing and binding the official reports of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and advance pamphlet installments thereof, 
during the fiseal year 1924, to be expended as required, without allot- 


9 stenographic 


for each assoclate justice, at not 


printing binding for the 


of the United 
Supreme Court 


order ; 


ment by quarters, $25,000; in all, $50,000. 
For the salary of the Reporter, $8,000; and for his expenses for 
professional and clerical assistance and stationery, to be paid upon 


vouchers signed by him and approved by the Chief Justice, $3,500; in 
all, $11,500. 
SALARIES 


OF JUDGES 


For salaries of 33 circuit judges, at $8,500 each; 128 district judges 
(including 2 in the Territory of Hawaii and 1 in the Territory of Porto | 


Rico), at $7,500 each; and judges retired under section 260 of the | 
Judicial Code, as amended by the act of February 25, 1919; in all, 


$1,380,500: Provided, That this appropriation shail be available for 
the salaries of all United States justices and circuit and district judges 
lawfully entitled thereto, whether active or retired. 
For salary of reporter, Territory of Hawaii, $1,200. 
NATIONAL 


PARK COMMISSIONERS 


For commissioners tn the Crater Lake, Glacier, Mount Rainier, Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemite, and Sequoia and General Grant National Parks, at 
$1,500 each, $9,000. The provisions of section 21 of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation act approved May 28, 1896, shall 
not be construed impairing the rights of 
receive the salaries provided herein. 


as said commissioners to 


COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEALS 


Salaries: Presiding judge and 4 associate judges, at $8,500 each; 
$3,000; clerk, $3,500; assistant clerk, $2,000; 5 steno- 
graphic clerks, at $1,600 each; stenographic reporter, $2,500; messen- 
ger, $840; in all, $62,340. ; 

For rent of necessary quarters in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, $10,000; books and periodicals, including their exchange; sta- 
tionery, supplies, traveling expenses; heat, light, and power service ; 
drugs, chemicals, cleansers, furniture, pay of bailiffs and all other 
necessary employees not otherwise specifically provided for: and for 
such other miscellaneous expenses as may be approved by the presid- 
ing judge, $3,960; in all, $13,960. 


courRT 


marshal, 


OF 


Salaries: Chief justice, $8,000; four judges, at $7,500 each; chief 
clerk, $5,000; assistant clerk, $2,500; bailiff, $1,500; clerks—two at 
$1,600 each (one of whom shall be a stenographer), one at $1,400, two 
at $1,200 each; four stenographers, at $1,200 each; chief messenger, 
$1,000; two assistant messengers, at $720 each; three firemen, at $720 
each; three watchmen, at $720 each; elevator conductor, $720; two 
laborers, at $660 each; two charwomen, at $240 each; in all, $68,080. 

For custodian of the building occupied by the Court of Claims, 
$500, to be paid on the order of the court, notwithstanding section 
1765 of the Revised Statutes or section 3 of the act of June 20, 1874. 

For printing and binding for the Court of Claims, $35,000. 

For auditors and additional stenographers, when deemed necessary, 
in the Court of Claims, to be disbursed under the direction of the 
court, $14,000. 

For stationery, court library, repairs, including repairs to bicycles, 
fuel, electric light, electric elevator, and other miscellaneous expenses, 
$6,600, 

For reporting the decisions of the court and superintending the 
printing of the fifty-ninth volume of the reports of the Court of Claims, 
$1,000, to be paid on the order of the court to the reporter, notwith- 
standing section 1765 of the Revised Statutes or section 2 of the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation act approved July 31, 1894, 
or section 6 of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
act approved May 10, 1916. 

TERRITORIAL COURTS 


Alaska: Four judges, at $7,500 each; four attorneys, $5,000 each ; 
four marshals, at $4,000 each; four clerks, at $3,500 each; in all, 
$80,000. 

Hawail: Chief justice, 
each ; in all, $21,500. 

Four judges of circuit courts, at $6,000 each, $48,000. 

MARSHALS, DISTRICT ATTORNEYS, CLERKS, AND OTHBR BXPENSES OF 
UNITED STATES COURTS 

For salaries, fees, and expenses of United States marshals and their 
deputies, including services rendered in behalf of the United States 
or otherwise, services in Alaska in collecting evidence for the United 


CLAIMS 


$7,500; two associate justices, at $7,000 





States when so specially directed by the Attorney General, and main- 
tenance, alteration, repair, and operation of motor-driven passenger- 
carrying vehicles used in connection with the transaction of the official 
business of the United States marshal for the District of Columbia, 
$2,931,000: Provided, That there shall be paid hereunder any neces- 
Sary cost of keeping vessels or other property attached or libeled in 
admiralty in such amount as the court, on petition setting forth the 
facts under oath, may allow: Provided further, That marshals and 
office deputy marshals (except in the District of Alaska) may be 
granted a per diem of not to exceed $4 in lieu of subsistence, instead 
of, but under the conditions prescribed for, the present allowance for 
actual expenses of subsistence. 

For salaries of United States district attorneys and expenses of 
United States district attorneys and their regular assistants, including 
the office expenses of United States district attorneys in Alaska, and 


for salaries of regularly appointed clerks to United States district 
attorneys for services rendered during vacancy in the office of the 
United States district attorney, $1,199,780: Provided, That United 


States district attorneys and their regular assistants may be granted 
a per diem of not to exceed $4 in lieu of subsistence, instead of, but 
under the conditions prescribed for, the present allowance for actual 


|} expenses of subsistence, 


For regular assistants to United States district attorneys who are 
appointed by the Attorney General at a fixed annual compensation, 
$652,800: Provided, That except as otherwise prescribed by law the 
compensation of such of the assistant district attorneys authorized by 
section 8 of the act approved March 28, 1896, as the Attorney General 
may deem necessary, may be fixed at not exceeding $3,500 per annum. 

For assistants to the Attorney General and to United States district 
attorneys employed by the Attorney General to aid in special cases, and 
for payment of foreign counsel employed by the Attorney General in 


|} special cases (such counsel shall not be required to take oath of office 


in accordance with section 366, Revised Statutes of the United States), 
$840,000, to be available for expenditure in the District of Columbia. 

For salaries of clerks of United States circuit courts of appeals and 
United States district courts, their deputies, and other assistants, ex- 
penses of travel and subsistence, and other expenses of conducting 
their respective offices, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
approved February 26, 1919, and the act approved June 1, 1922, making 
appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice and for the 
judiciary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, $1,504,405: Pro- 
vided, That per diem in lieu of subsistence not to exceed $4 per day 
may be granted to deputy clerks and clerical assistants to clerks of 
United States district courts, instead of but under conditions applicable 
to the allowance for actual expenses of subsistence, as provided in the 
above-mentioned act of February 26, 1919. 

For fees of United States commissioners and justices of the peace 


acting under section 1014, Revised Statutes of the United States? 
$500,000, 


For fees of jurors, $1,600,000. 

For fees of witnesses and for payment of the actnal expenses of wit- 
nesses, as provided by section 850, Revised Statutes of the United States, 
including the fees and expenses of witnesses on behalf of the Govern- 
ment before the Boards of United States General Appraisers, such pay- 
ments to be made on the certification of the attorney for the United 
States and to be conclusive as provided in section 850, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, $1,430,000, 

For rent of rooms for the United States courts and judicial officers, 
$80,000. 

For bailiffs and criers, not exceeding three bailiffs and one crier in 
each court, except in the southern district of New York and the north- 
ern district of Llinois, $290,000: Provided, That all persons employed 
under section 715 of the Revised Statutes shall be deemed to be in 
actual attendance when they attend upon the order of the courts, but 
no such person shall be employed during vacation; expenses of circuit 
and district Judges of the United States and the judges of the district 
courts of the United States in Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, as pro- 
vided by section 259 of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved Mareh 3, 1911; 
meals and lodging for jurors in United States cases, and of bailiffs in 
attendance upon the same, when ordered by the court, and meals and 
lodging for jurors in \laska, as provided by section 193, Title II, of the 
act of June 6, 1900; and compensation for jury commissioners, $5 per 
day, not exceeding three days for any one term of court. 

For such miscellaneous expenses as may be authorized or approved by 
the Attorney General, for the United States courts and their officers, in- 
cluding so much as may be necessary in the discretion of the Attorney 
General for such expenses in the district of Alaska, and in courts other 
than Federal courts, $739,000, 

For supplies, including the exchange of typewriting and adding ma- 
chines, for the United States courts and judicial officers, including fire- 
arms and ammunition therefor, to be expended under the direction of 
the Attorney General, $73,000. 

For purchase of law books, including the exchange thereof, for United 
States judges, district attorneys, and other judicial officers, including 
the nine libraries of the United States circuit courts of appeals, includ- 
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ing not ta exceed $4,000 for the purchase of continuations of the Fed- | 


eral K>porter as issued, to be expended under the direction of the Attor- 


| foremen, $45,600. 


ney General: Provided, That such books shall in all cases be transmitted | 


to thelr successors in office; all books purchased thereunder to be 
marked plainly, “ The property of the United States,” $38,560, of which 
not to exceed 20 per cent, in the discretion of the Attorney General, may 
be used for the purchase of United States Reports and the Federal 
Reporter. 

PENAL INSTITUTIONS 

Leavenworth, Kans., Penitentiary: For subsistence, including sup- 
plies from the prison stores for warden, deputy warden, and physician, 
tobaceo for prisoners, kitchen and dining-room furniture and utensils, 
seeds and implements, and for purchase of ice if necessary, $185,000. 

For clothing, transportation, and traveling expenses, including mate- 
rials for making clothing at the penitentiary; gratuities for prisoners 
at release, provided such gratuities shall be furnished to prisoners sen- 
tenced for terms of imprisonment of not less than six months, and 
transportation to place of conviction or place of bona fide residence in 
the United States, or to such other place within the United States as 
may be authorized by the Attorney General; expenses of shipping re 
mains of deceased prisoners to their homes in the United States; 
expenses of penitentiary officials while traveling on official duty; 
expenses incurred in pursuing and identifying escaped prisoners and 
for rewards for their recapture, $101,900. 

For miscellaneous expenditures in the discretion of the Attorney 
General, fuel, forage, hay, light, water, stationery, fuel for generating 
steam, heating apparatus, burning bricks and lime; forage for issue 
to public animals, and hay and straw for bedding; not exceeding $500 
for maintenance and repair of motor-propelled and horse-drawn pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles; blank books, blank forms, typewriting sup- 
plies, pencils and memorandum books for guards, books for use in 
chapel, paper, envelopes, and postage stamps for issue to prisoners ; 
Jabor and materials for repairing steam heating plant, electric plant, 
and water circulation, and drainage; labor and materials for construc- 
tion and repair of buildings, general supplies, machinery, and tools for 
use on farm and in shops, brickyards, quarry, limekiln, laundry, bath- 
rooms, printing office, photograph gallery, stables, policing buildings 
and grounds; purchase of cows, horses, mules, wagons, harness, veteri- 
nary supplies; lubricating oils, office furniture, stores, blankets, bed- 
ding, iron bunks, paints, and oils, library books, newspapers and 
periodicals, and electrical supplies; payment of water supply, tele- 
grams, telephone service, notarial and veterinary services ; advertising 
fn newspapers; fees to consulting physicians called to determine mental 
conditions of supposed insane prisoners, and for other services in case 
of emergency ; pay of extra guards or employees when deemed necessary 
by the Attorney General: Provided, That livestock may be exchanged 
or traded when authorized by the Attorney General, $179,520. 

For hospital supplies, medicines, medieal, and surgical supplies, 
and all other articles for the care and treatment of sick prisoners; and 
for expenses of interment of deceased prisoners on the penitentiary 
reservation, $10,000. 

For salaries of all officers and employees, including guards and 
foremen, $182,700. 

In all, Leavenworth, Kans., Penitentiary, $659,120. 

Atlanta, Ga., Penitentiary: For subsistence, including the same ob- 
jects specified under this head for the penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kans., $200,000. 

For clothing, transportation, and traveling expenses, including the 
same objects specified under this head for the penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth, Kans., $110,000. 

For miscellaneous expenditures, including the same objects specified 
under this head for the penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., of which 
$20,000 shall be available only for drainage, and not exceeding $500 for 
maintenance and repair of horse-drawn and motor-propelled passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles, $176,880. 

For hospital supplies, including the same objects specified under this 
head for the penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans. $8,000. 

For salaries of all officers and employees, including guards and fore- 
men, $188,740. 

The appropriation of $150,000 for the fiscal year 1923, for a work- 
ing capital fund, is reappropriated and made available for the fiscal 
year 1925; and the said working capital fund and all receipts credited 
thereto may be used as a revolving fund during the fiscal year 1925. 

In all, Atlanta, Ga., Pentitentiary, $683,620. 

MeNeil Island, Wash., Penitentiary: For subsistence, including the 
same objects specified under this head for the penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth, Kans., and for supplies for guards, $44,500. 

For clothing, transportation, and traveling expenses, including the 
same objects specified under this head for the penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth, Kans., $31,000. 

For miscellaneous expenditures, including the same objects specified 
under this head for the penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., $49,760. 

For hospital supplies, including the same objects specified under this 
head for the penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., $2,000. 


Por the salaries of all officers and employees, including guards and 
In all, McNeil Island, Wash.., Penitenitary, $172,860. 
National Training School for Boys: Superintendent, $2,500: 

ant superintendent, $1,500; teachers and assistants $12,900: chief 

clerk, $1,000; nurse, $900; matron of school and nurse, at $600 each 
storekeeper and steward, $720; farmer. $660; baker, $660: taflor $720 - 
parole officer, $900; office clerk, $720: assistant office clerk ; $480 : 
physieal director, $720; six matrons of families at $240 each: Sox 
of shop and skilled helpers, $4,200; assistant farmer 
neer, at $420 each; laundress, $360; 


assist- 


foremen 
and assistant engi 
teamster, $420; florist, $540; 
engineer and shoemaker, at $600 each; cook, $600; dining-room at- 
tendants—boys $300, officers $240; housemaids, $216: a 
$240; assistant cook, $300; eight watchmen, at $420 e: 


and treasurer, $900; fn all, $40,786. 


seamstress, 


ach; sec1 tary 


lor support of inmates, including groceries, flour, feed, n 


1¢a dry 
goods, leather, shoes, gas, fuel, hardware 


‘ furniture tableware 
implements, seeds, harness and repairs to same, fertilizers, books and 


periodicals, stationery, entertainments, plumbing, painting, glazing 
medicines, and medical attendance, stock maintenance repair and « 
ation of passenger-carrying vehicles, fencing roads, all repairs to |! r d 
ings and other necessary items, including compensation, not exceedir 
$2,000, for additional labor or services, for identifying and pursuing 
escaped inmates, for rewards for their recapture, and not exceeding 
$500 for transportation and other necessary expenses incident to se ure 
ing suitable homes for discharged boys, $19,700. 

In all, National Training School for Boys, $60,426. 

Appropriations in this act under the Department of Justice shal! not 
be used for beginning the construction of any new or additional build 
ing, other than those specifically provided for herein, at any Federal 
penitentiary. 

Support of prisoners: For support of United States prisoners, 
cluding necessary clothing and medical aid, discharge gratuities pr 
vided by law and transportation to place of convietion or place of bona 
fide residence in the United States, or such other place within the 
United States as may be authorized by the Attorney General; support 
of prisoners becoming insane during imprisonment, and who continue 
insane after expiration of sentence who have no friends to whom they 
can be sent; shipping remains of deceased prisoneis to their friends or 
relatives in the United States and interment of deceased prisoners 
whose remains are unclaimed; expenses incurred in identifying and 
pursuing escaped prisoners and for rewards for their recapture: and 
not exceeding $2,500 for repairs, betterments, and improvements of 
United States jails, including sidewalks, $1,795,000. 

Inspection of prisons and prisoners: For the inspection of Wnited 
States prisons and prisoners, including salary of the assistant super- 
intendent of prisons; to be expended under the direction of the Attor- 
ney General, $15,890, 

The unexpended balance of the appropriations of $100,000 for ex- 
penses of additional courts, contained in the third deftciency act ap- 


proved March 4, 1923, shall remain available during the fiscal year 
1925. 


o 
‘> 


in- 


Trtte I1l.—DerargtTMent or Commence 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Salaries: Secretary of Commerce, $12,000; Assistant Seeretary, and 
other personal services in the District of Columbia in accordance with 
“the classification act of 1923,” including the chief clerk and super- 
intendent who shall be chief executive officer of the department and 
who may be designated by the Secretary of Commerce to sign official 
papers and documents during the temporary absence of the Secretary 
and the Assistant Secretary of the department, $218,380; in all, 
$230,380. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


For contingent and miscellaneous expenses of the offices and bureans 
of the department, for which appropriations for contingent and mis- 
cellaneous expenses are not specifically made, including professional 
and scientific books, law books, books of reference, periodicals, blank 
books, pamphlets, maps, newspapers (not exceeding $2,500); sta- 
tionery; furnitures and repairs to same; carpets, matting, olcloth, 
file cases, towels, ice, brooms, soap, sponges; ‘uel, lighting and heat- 
ing; purehase and exchange of motor trucks and bicycles; maintenance, 
repair, and operation of two motor-propelled passenger-carrying ve- 
hicles and of motor trucks and bicyeles, to be used only for official 
purposes; freight and express charges; postage to foreign countries; 
telegraph and telephone service; typewriters, adding machines, and 
ether labor-saving devices, including their repair and exchange; re- 
pairs to building occupied by offices of the Secretary of Commerce; 
first-aid outfits for use in the buildings occupied by employees of this 
department; street-car fares, not exceeding $300; and all other mis- 
cellaneous items and necessary expenses not included in the foregoing, 
$225,000, which sum shall constitute the appropriation for contingent 
expenses of the department and shall also be available for the pur- 
chase of necessary supplies and equipment for field services of bureaus 
and offices of the department for which contingent and miscellaneous 
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appropriations are specifically made in order to facilitate the purchase 


through the central purchasing office (Division of Supplies), as pro- 
vided in the act of June 17, 1910 (36 Stat. L. p. 531). 

Vor rent of buildings in the District of Columbia, $66,500. 

For rent of storage space outside the Commerce Building, $1,500. 

For all printing and binding for the Departmeut of Commerce, in- 
cluding all of its bureaus, offices, iostitutions, and services in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, $475,000: Provided, That an 
amount not to exceed &2,000 of this allotment may be expended for 
salaries of persous detailed from the Government Printing Office for 
service as copy editors. 

BURKAT oO; ! AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 

Salaries: For the director and other personal services in the DiIs- 
ty of Columbia tn accordance with “ the classification act of 1923,” 
$266,477. 

Commercial attachés: For commercial attachés, to be appointed by 
the Secretary of Commerce, after examination to be held under bis 


direction to determine their competency and to be accredited through 


the State Department, whose duties shall be to investigate and report 
ipon such conditions in the manufacturing industries and trade of foreign 
wuuntrles as may be of interest to the United States; and for the com- 
pensation of a clerk or clerks for each commercial attaché at the rate 
of not to exceed $3,000 per annum for each person so employed, and 
for janitor and messenger service, traveling and subsistence expenses 
of officers and employees, rent outside of the District of Columbia, 
purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, type- 
vriting, adding and computing machines, accessories and repairs, books 
of reference, and periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifications, 


manuscripts, newspapers (beth foreign and domestic) not exceeding 
$400, and all other publications, travel to and from the United States, 
and all other incidental expenses not included in the foregoing; such 


ommercial attachés shall serve directly under the Secretary of Com- 
and report directly to him, $241,000: Provided, That 
not exceed commercial attachés employed under this appro- 
priation may be recalled from their foreign posts and assigned for duty 
of Commerce without loss of salary. 

ommerce, Europe and other areas: 


mere shall 


to iwo 
in the Department 
Promoting For all necessary ex- 
including investigations in Europe and other areas, purchase of 
and and supplies, typewriting, add- 
computing accessories and repairs, purchase of 
maps, reports, documents, 
(both foreign and 


pectises 


furniture equipment, stationery 
ins vid 
books of 


Bpec ihcations, 


machines, 
periodicals, 
newspapers 


reference and 


manuscripts, domestic) 
nol 
the commercial the outside the Dis- 
trict of and of officers and 
employees, and all other incidental expenses not included in the fore- 
to further promote and develop the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States $385,000, to be expended under the direc- 


United States, 


subsistence 


of 
traveling 


interests rent 


Columbia, expenses 


roing, 


tion of the Secretary of Commerce: Provided, That not more than 
$25,000 of the foregoing sum may be used for personal services in 
Washington, D. C.: Provided further, That not more than four trade 


commissioners employed under this appropriation may be recalled from 
their foreign posts and assigned to duty in the Department of Commerce. 

District and cooperative office service: For all expenses necessary to 
and maintain district and cooperative offices, including per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, rent outside 
of the District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of 
officers and employees, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery 
and supplies, typewriting, adding and computing machines, accessories 
and repairs, purchase of maps, books of reference and periodicals, re- 
documents, plans, specifications, Manuscripts, newspapers (both 
forcign and domestic), not exceeding $400, and all other publications 
necessary for the promotion of the conrmerclal interests of the United 
States, and all other incidental expenses not included in the foregoing, 
$166,000, 

Promoting commerce, 


operate 


ports, 


South and Central America: To further pro- 
mote and develop the commerce of the United States with South and 
Central America, including personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia and elsewhere, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery 
and supplies, typewriting, adding and computing machines, accessories 
and repairs, books of reference and periodicals, reports, plana, speci- 
fications, manuscripts, documents, maps, newspapers (both foreign and 
domestic), not exceeding $400, and all other publications, rent outside 
of the District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of 
officers and employees, and all other incidental expenses, not included 
in the foregoing, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of Commerce, $243,000: Provided, That not more than two trade com- 
missioners employed under this appropriation may be recalled from 


their foreign posts and assigned to duty in the Department of Com- 
Drerce, 


l’romoting commerce in the Far East: To farther promote and de- 
velop the commerce of the United States with the Far Bast, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, purchase 
typewriting, 


ef furniture and eguipment, stationery and supplies, 


plans, | 


exceeding $400, and all other publications for the promotion of | 








adding and computing machines, accessories and repairs, books of ref- 
erence and periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifications, manu- 
scripts, maps, newspapers (both foreign and domestic) not exceeding 
$400, and all other publications, rent outside of the District of Colum- 
bia, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers and employees, and 
all other incidental expenses not included in the foregoing, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce, $213,000: 
Provided, That not more than two trade commissioners employed under 
this appropriation may be recalled from their foreign posts and as- 
signed to duty in the Department of Commerce. 

Enforcement of China trade act: To carry out the provisions of 
the act entitled “China trade act, 1922,” including $23,520 for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, traveling 
and subsistence expenses of officers and employees, purchase of furni- 
ture and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, adding 
and computing machines, accessories and repairs, purchase of books 
of reference and periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifications, 
manuscripts, and all other publications; rent outside the District of 
Columbia, and all necessary expenses not included in the foregoing, 
$31,020. 

Export industries: To enable the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to investigate and report on domestic as well as foreign 
problems relating to the production, distribution, and marketing in so 
far as they relate to the important export industries of the United 
States, including personal services in the District of Columbia, trav- 
eling and subsistence expenses of officers and employees, purchase of 
furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriters, adding 
and computing machines, accessories and repairs, books of reference 
and periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifications, manuscripts, 
and all other publications, rent outside District of Columbia, and 
all other incidental expenses connected therewith, $582,550. 

Raw-material investigations: For all necessary expenses, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, purchase 
of books of reference and periodicals, rent outside of the District of 
Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers and employees, 
and all other necessary incidental expenses not included in the fore- 
going, to enable the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to 
collect and compile information regarding the disposition and han- 
dling of raw materials and manufactures, $50,780. 

Transportation and interment of remains of officers and employees: 
For defraying the expenses of transporting the remains of officers 
and employees of the Bureau of Foreign and Domesti¢d Commerce who 
may die abroad or in transit, while in the discharge of their official 
duties, to their former homes in this country for interment, and for 
the ordinary expenses of such interment at their post or at home, 
$1,500. 

Transportation of families and effects of officers and employees: 
To pay the itemized and verified statements of the actual and neces- 
Sary expenses of transportation and subsistence, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of Commerce may prescribe, of families and 
effects of officers and employees of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in going to and returning from their posts, or when travel- 
ing under the order of the Secretary of Commerce, but not including 
any expenses incurred in connection with leave of absence of the officers 
and employees of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
$25,000: Provided, That no part of said sum shall be paid for trans- 
portation on foreign vessels without a certificate from the Secretary 
of Commerce that there are no American vessels on which such 
officers and clerks may be transported at rates not in excess of those 
charged by foreign vessels. 

Customs statistics: For all expenses necessary for the operation 
of the section of customs statistics, transferred to the Department 
of Commerce from the Treasury Department by the act approved 
January 5, 1923, including personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia and elsewhere; rent of or purchase of tabulating, punching, sort- 
ing, and other mechanical labor-saving machinery or devices, including 
adding, typewriting, billing, computing, mimeographing, multigraph- 
ing, photostat, and other duplicating machines and devices, including 
thelr exchange and repair; telegraph and telephone service; sub- 
sistence and traveling expenses of officers and employees while travel- 
ing on official business; freight, express, drayage; tabulating cards, 
stationery and miscellaneous office supplies; furniture and equip- 
ment; ice, water, heat, light, and power; street-car fare; and all other 
necessary and incidental expenses not included in the foregoing, 
$294,000. 

Lists of foreign buyers: For all necessary expenses, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, purchase 
of furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, 
adding and computing machines, accessories and repairs, lists of foreign 
buyers, books of reference, periodicals, reports, documents, plans, 
specifications, rent outside of the District of Columbia, traveling and 
subsistence expenses of officers and employees, and all other incidental 
expenses not included in the foregoing, to enable the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce to collect and compile lists of foreign buyers, 
$9,300. 
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Investigating sources ofs crude rubber: To enable the Department of 
Commerce to investigate and report upon the possibilities of developing 
the rubber plantation industry in the Philippine Islands and Latin 
America: to investigate the conditions of production and marketing of 
other essential raw materials for American industries, including nitrate 
and sisal; and to investigate related problems in the development of 
the foreign trade of the United States, including personal services in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere; traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses of officers and employees, purchase of necessary furniture and 
equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, adding, and comput- 
ing machines, accessories and repairs, medical supplies and first-aid 
outfits, books of reference, periodicals, reports, documents, plans, speci 
fications, manuscripts, and all other publications, rent outside the Dis 
trict of Columbia; and all other incidental expenses not included in the 
foregoing, $94,000. 

Investigation of foreigu trade restrictions: For all ex- 
penses, including personal services in the District of Columbia and else 
where, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, 
typewriting, adding, and computing machines, accessories and repairs, 
books of reference and periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifica 
tions, manuscripts, and all other publications, rent outside of the Dis 
trict of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers and 
employees, and all other incidental expenses not included in the fore 
going, to enable the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to col- 
lect and compile information regarding the restrictions and regulations 
of trade imposed by foreign countries, $25,550, 


necessary 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


Salaries: For the director and other personal services in the District 
of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, $973,000, 

Collecting statistics: For securing information for census reports, 
provided for by law, semimonthly reports of cotton production, periodi- 
cal reports of stocks of baled cotton in the United States and of the 
domestic and foreign consumption of cotton; quarterly reports of to- 
bacco; per diem compensation of special agents and expenses of same 
and of detailed employees, whether employed in Washington, D. C., or 
elsewhere; not to exceed $100,000 for temporary perysonal services in 
the District of Columbia, to be selected from the registers of the Civil 
Service Commission, the cost of transcribing State, municipal, and other 
records ; temporary rental of quarters outside of the District of Coium- 
bia: for supervising special agents, and employment by them of such 
temporary service as may be necessary in collecting the statistics re- 
quired by law: Provided, That the compensation of not to exceed 10 
special agents provided for in this paragraph may be fixed at a rate 
not to exceed $8 per day, $805,000. 

Census of agriculture: For salaries and necessary expenses for pre- 
paring for, taking, compiling, and publishing the census of agriculture 
of the United States for 1925; for rent of office quarters outside the 
District of Columbia; for purchases of supplies, including cards, ma- 
terials, and other contingent expenses; printing and binding; the 
rental, construction, and repair of card-punching, card-sorting, and card- 
tabulating machinery; personal services on a piece-price basis or other- 
wise in the District of Columbia and in the field; salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of supervisors, eNumerators, clerks, and interpreters, 
$3,500,000, to continue available until June 30, 1926: Provided, That 
existing law shall not operate to prohibit the use of such portion of 
this appropriation as may be necessary for the purchase of supplies, 
printing and binding, and other contingent expenses in connection with 
the census of agriculture, 

Tabulating machines: For constructing tabulating machines, and 
repairs to such machinery and other mechanical appliances, including 
technical and mechanical service in connection therewith, whether in 
the District of Columbia or elsewhere, and purchase 


of necessary 
machinery and supplies, $39,470. 


STBAMBOAT INSPECTION SERVICE 


Salaries: For the Supervising Inspector General and other personal 
services in the District of Columbia in accordance with “ the classifica- 
tion act of 1923,” $27,960. 

Steamboat inspectors: For 10 supervising inspectors, at $3,450 each, 
$34,500 ; 

Inspectors of hulls and inspectors of boilers, as follows: 
each, 14 at $2,700 each, 28 at $2.500 each, 12 at § 

2,100 each; in all, $217,500; 

Assistant inspectors, as authorize! by law, for the following ports: 
New York, 34 at $2,500 each; New Orleans, 6 at $2,350 each; Balti- 
more, 8 at $2,350 each; Providence, 4 at $2,350 each; Boston, 6 at 
$2,350 each; Philadelphia, 14 at $2,550 each; San Francisco, 12 at 
$2,350 each; Buffalo, 6 at $2,100 each; Cleveland, 6 at $2,100 each; 
Milwaukee, 4 at $2,100 each; Chicago, 4 at $2,100 each; Grand Haven, 
2 at $2,100 each; Detroit, 4 at $2,100 each; Norfolk, 8 at $2,100 
each ; Seattle, 12 at $2,100 each; Portland (Oreg.), 4 at $2,100 each; 
Albany (N. Y.), 2 at $2,100 each: Duluth, 2 at $2,100 each; Portland 
(Me.), 2 at $2,100 each; Los Angeles, 2 at $2,100 each; Galveston, 


9 


- 


at $2,950 
2,350 each, 36 at 
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2 at $2,100 each; Mobile. 
each; Toledo, at $2,100 
each ; in all, $350,100; 

In all, for inspectors, Steamboat Inspection Service, $602,100 

Clerk hire, Steamboat Service: For compensation, not 
exceeding $1,500 a year to each person, of clerks to boards of steam 


° 


at $2,100 
each; 3 


each; Savannah, at 


at 


$2,100 


2 traveling inspectors, 3.000 


Inspection 


boat inspectors, to be appointed by the Secretary of Commerce in 
accordance with the provisions of law, $115,700 
Contingent expenses: For the payment of fees to witnesses: for 


traveling and other expenses when on official business vu. the Super- 
vising Inspector General, Deputy Supervising Inspector General, super- 
vising inspectors, traveling inspectors, local and assistant inspectors, 
and clerks; for instruments, furniture, stationery, janitor service. and 
every other thing necessary to carry into effect the provisions of Title 
52, Revised Statutes, $139,110. 


BUREAU OF NAVIGATION 


Salaries: Por the commissioner and other personal services in the 


District of Columbia in accordance with “the classification act of 
1923," $55,140. 
Admeasurement of vessels: To enable the Commissioner of Naviga 


tion to secure uniformity in the admeasurement 
the employment of an adjuster of admeasurements, 
exchange of admeasuring instruments, 
$4,500. 
purchase 


of vessels, including 
purchase and 


traveling incidental ex- 


and 

penses, 
For 

$250. 


and repair of instruments for counting passengers, 


Enforcement 
merce to 


of navigation laws: 


To enable the Secretary of Com- 
provide and operate such 


motor and employ thereon 
such persons as may be necessary for the enforcement, under his direc- 
tion by customs officers, of laws relating to navigation and inspection 
of vessel 


boats 


. boarding of vessels, and counting of passengers on excursion 
boats, $067,915. 

Preventing overcrowding of passenger To enable the 
tary of Commerce employ, temporarily, such persons as may be 
necessary, of whom not more than two at any one time may be em 
ployed in the District of Columbia, to the to prevent 
overcrowding of passenger and excursion and expenses in 
therewith, $14,000, 

Wireless communication 
the Congress 
communication on 
communication " 


vessels : Secre- 


to 
enforce laws 
all 


vessels, 
connection 
laws: To enable the Secretary of Commerce 
“to require apparatus and 
ridio certain ocean steamers” and to regu- 
radio and carry out the international radio 
telegraphic convention, examine and seitle international radio accounts, 
including personal services in the District of Columbia, and to employ 
such persons and means as may be necessary, traveling and subsistence 
expenses, purchase and exchange of instruments, technical books, tabu- 
lating, duplicating, and other office machinery aad devices, rent and 
all other miscellaneous items and necessary expenses not included in 
the including the transfer from the office of the Director 
of Naval Communications to the Department of Commerce of mechan- 
ical and oftice equipment and supplies now in use in connection with 
the examination and settlement of international 
$158,778. 

Shipping Commissioners : 


to enforce 
for 


late 


acts of 


operators 


“ 


foregoing, 


radio accounts, 
For salaries of shipping commissioners in 
amounts not exceeding the following: Baltimore, $2,000; Boston, 
$3,000; New Orleans, $2,500; Newport News, $1,500; New York, 
$5,000; Norfolk, $1,800; Philadelphia, $2,400; Portland, Me., $1,300; 
Seattle, $3,500; Providence, $1,800; Galveston, $1800; San 
$4,000 ; in all, $30,600. 

Clerk hire: For compensation, to be fixed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, of not to exceed $1,600 per annum te each person or clerk in 
the offices of shipping commissioners, $70,000: Provided, That 
clerk may be employed hereunder at a compensation not to 
$2,200 per annum. 

Contingent expenses : 


Francisco, 


one 


exceed 


For rent, stationery, and other requisites for 
transaction of the business of shipping commissioners’ offices and for 
janitor in the commissioner's office at New York, $840; in all, $10,000. 


BURBAU OF STANDARDS 


Salaries: For the director and other personal services in the Dis 
trict of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1925, 
$500,000. 

Equipment: For apparatus, machinery, tools, and appliances used 


in connection with buildings or work of the bureau; laboratory, sup 
plies, materials, and supplies used In the construction of apparatus, 
machinery, or other appliances, including their exchange; piping, 
wiring, and construction incident to the installation of apparatus, ma 
chinery, or appliances; furniture for laboratories and offices, cases for 
apparatus, $71,000. e 

Contingent expenses: For fuel for heat, light, and power; office 
expenses, stationery, books and periodicals, which may be exchanged 
when not needed for permanent use; traveling expenses (including 
expenses of attendance upon meetings of technical and professional 
societies when required in connection with standardization, testing, or 
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other official work of the bureau); street-car fares not exceeding $100; 
expenses of the visiting committee; expenses of attendance of Amert- 
can member at the meeting of the International Committee of Weights 
supplies for operation, maintenance, and repair of pas- 
and motor trucks for official use, including their 
and contingencies of all kinds, $44,500. 





and Measures; 
senger automobiles 
exchange 
Improvement and care of grounds: For grading, construction of 
and walks, piping grounds for water supply, lamps, wiring for 


purposes, and other expenses incident te the improvement and 


road 
lighting 


care of grounds, including foreman and laborers in the District of 
Columbia, $11,460, 
esting structural materials: For continuation of the investigation 


of structural materials, such as stone, clays, cement, etc., including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $230,000: 
Provided, That as much of this sum as necessary shall be used to 
collect and disseminate such scientific, practical, and statistical 
information as may be procured, showing or tending to show approved 
methods in building, planning, and construction, standardization and 
adaptability of structural including building materials and 
codes the manufacture and utilization of building ma- 
terials and supplies, and such other matters as may tend to encourage, 
improve, and cheapen construction and housing. 


units, 
economy in 


Testing machines: For maintenance and operation of testing ma- 
chines, including personal services in connection therewith in the 
District of Columbia and in the field, for the determination by the 
Bureau of Standards of the physical constants and the properties of 
materials as authorized by law, $39,460. 


Investigation of fire-resisting properties: For investigation of fire- 
resisting properties of building materials and conditions under which 
they may be most efficiently used, and for the standardization of types 
of appliances for fire prevention, including personal services in the 
Thistrict of Columbia and in the field, $29,000. 
of public-utility standards: For investigation of the 
standards of practice and methods of measurements of public utill- 
ties, such as gas, electric light, electric power, water, telephone, cen- 
tral station heating, and electric railway service, and the solution of 
the problems which arise in connection with standards in such service, 
including personal services in the District of Columbia and in the 
field, $105,000, 

Testing miscellaneous materials: For testing miscellaneous ma- 
terials, such as varnish materials, soap materials, inks, and chemi- 
including supplies for the Government departments and inde- 
pendent establishments, including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and in the field, as authorized by law, $45,260. 

Radio research: For investigation and standardization of methods 
and instraments employed fn radio communication, including personal 
services In the District of Columbia and in the field, $45,680. 

Color standardization: To develop color standards and methods of 
manufacture and of color measurement, with special reference to 
their industrial use in standardization and specification of colorants, 
such as dyestuffs, inks, and pigments, and other products, paint, paper, 
and textiles, in which color is a pertinent property, including personal 
eervices in the District of Columbia and in the field, $10,000. 

Investigation of clay products: To study methods of measurement 
and technical processes used in the manufacture of pottery, brick, 
tile, terra cotta, and other clay products, and the study of the prop- 
erties of the materials used in that industry, including personal serv- 
ices In the District of Columbia and in the field, $30,000. 

Standardizing mechanical appliances: To develop methods of test- 
ing and standardizing machines, motors, tools, measuring instru- 
ments, and other apparatus and devices used in mechanical, hydraulic, 
and aeronautic engineering; for the comparative study of types of 
apparatus and methods of operation, and for the establishment of 
standards of performance; for the accurate determination of funda- 
mental physical constants involved in the proper execution of this 
work: and for the scientific experiments and investigations needed 
in solving the problems which may arise in connection therewith, 
especially in response to the requirements of aeronautics and aviation 
for information of a purely scientific nature, including personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia and in the field, $30,000. 

Investigation of optica] glass: For the investigation of the problems 
involved in the production of optical glass, including personal services 
in the District of Columbia and in the field, $25,000. 

Investigation of textiles: To investigate textiles, paper, leather, 
and rubber in order to develop standards of quality and methods of 
measurement, including personal services in the District of Columbia 
and in the field, $27,000. 

Sugar standardization: For the standardization and design of 
sugar-testing apparatus; the development of technical specifications 
for the various grades of sugars, with particular reference to urgent 
problems made pressing by conditions following the war, especially 
invelving the standardization and manufacture of sugars; for the 
study of the technical problems imcidental to the collection of the 
revenue on sugar and to determine the fundamental scientific con- 
stants of sugars and other substances; for the standardization and 


Investigation 


cals, 
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production of rare and unusual types of sugars required for the medi- 
cal service of the Government departments; and for otber technical 
and scientific purposes, including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and in the fleld, $40,000. 

Gauge standardization: To provide by cooperation of the Bureau 
of Standards, the War Department, and the Navy Department for 
the standardization and testing of the standard gauges, screw threads, 
and standards required in manufacturing throughout the United States, 
and to calibrate and test such standard guages, screw threads, and 
standards, incInding necessary equipment and personal services in the 
District of Columbia and in the field, $40,000. 

Investigation of mine scales and cars: For investigating the condi- 
tions and methods of use of seales and mine cars used for weighing 
and measuring coal dug by miners, for the purpose of determining 
wages due, and of conditions affecting the accuracy of the weighing 
or measuring of coal at the mines, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia and in the field, $15,000. 

Metallurgical research: For metallurgical research, ineluding alloy 
steels, foundry practice, and standards for metals and sands; casting, 
rolling, forging, and the properties of aluminum alloys; prevention of 
corrosion of metals and alloys; development of metal substitutes, as 
for platinum ; behavior of bearing metals; preparation of metal speci- 
fications; investigation of new metallurgical processes and study of 
methods of conservation in metallurgical manufacture and products; 
investigation of materials used in the construction of rails, wheels, 
axles, and other railway equipment, and the cause of their failure; 
including personal services in the District of Columbia and in the 
field, $44,000. 

High-temperature investigations: For laboratory and field investiga- 
tions of suitable methods of high-temperature measurements and con- 
trol in various industrial processes and to assist in making available 
directly to the industries the results of the bureau's investigations in 
this field, including personal services in the District of Columbia and 
in the field, $10,000. 

Sound investigation : For the investigation of the principles of sound 
and their application to military and industrial purposes, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $5,580. 

Industrial research : For technical investigations in cooperation with 
the industries upon fundamental problems involved in industrial de- 
velopment following the war, with a view to assisting in the perma- 
nent establishment of the new American industries, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, $173,820. 

Testing railroad track and other scales: For investigation and test- 
ing of railroad-track scales, elevator scales, and other scales used in 
weighing commodities for interstate shipments, and to secure equip- 
ment and assistance for testing the scales used by the Government in 
its transactions with the public, such as post office, navy yard, and 
customhouse scales, and for the purpose of cooperating with the States 
in securing uniformity in the weights and measures laws and in the 
methods of inspection, including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and in the field, $40,000. 

Standardization of equipment: To enable the Bureau of Standards 
to cooperate with Government departments, engineers, and manufac- 
turers in the establishment of standards, methods of testing, and in- 
spection of instruments, equipment, tools, and electrical and mechani- 
cal devices used in the industries and by the Government, including 
the practical specification for quality and performance of such devices, 
and the formulation of methods of inspection, laboratory, and service 
tests, including personal services in the District of Columbia and in 
the field, $110,000. 

Standard material: For purchase, preparation, analysis, and dis- 
tribution of standard materials to be used in checking chemical analyses 
and in the testing of physical measuring apparatus, including per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $10,000. 

Investigation of radioactive substances: For an investigation of 
radioactive substances and the methods of their measurements and 
testing, including personal services in the District of Columbia and in 
the field, $11,000. 

Rope investigation: For determining fundamental data required by 
engineers and others regarding internal strains of ropes and cables 
used in mines, elevators, bridges, rigging, etc.; for developing in- 
struments and methods suitable for field use, for indicating stresses and 
incipient flaws and defects in advance of rupture; and for the study 
of defective ropes and cables with a view to improving methods of 
manufacture, determining proper usage, etc.; including personal serv- 
ices in the’ District of Columbia and in the field, $8,000. 

Investigation of automotive engines: For the promotion of economy 
and efficiency in automotive transportation by land and by air through 
investigations of the basic principles underlying the design, perform- 
anee, operation, and testing of automotive engines, their fuels, lubri- 
cants, accessories, and the power-transmitting system use@ in con- 
nection with them, also such elements as brakes and brake linings; 
to promote economy in the use of liquid fuels and safety in vehicular 
traffic; including personal services in the District of Columbia and in 
the field, $25,000, 
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During the fiscal year 1925 the head of any department or independ- 
ent establishment of the Government having funds available for scien- 
tific investigations and requiring cooperative work by the Bureau of 
Standards on scientific investigations within the scope of the functions 
of that bureau, and which the Bureau of Standards Is unable to perform 
within the limits of its appropriations, may, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Commerce, transfer to the Bureau of Standards such 
sums as may be to carry on such investigations. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall transfer on the books of the Treasury 
Department any sums which may be authorized hereunder, and such 
amounts shall be placed to the credit of the Bureau of Standards for 
the performance of work for the department establishment from 
which the transfer is made. 


necessary 


or 
BUREAU OF LIGHTHOUSES 
Salaries: For the commissioner and other personal services in the 
District of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, 
$90,000. 

General expenses: For supplies, repairs, maintenance, and incidental 
expenses of lighthouses and other lights, beacons, buoyage, fog signals, 
lighting of rivers heretofore authorized to be lighted, light vessels, other 
aids to navigation, and lighthouse tenders, including the establishment, 
repair, and improvement of beacons and day marks and purchase of 
land for same; establishment of post lights, buoys, submarine signals, 
and fog signals; establishment of oil or carbide houses, not to exceed 
$10,000; Provided, That any oil or carbide house erected hereunder 
shall not exceed $550 in cost; construction of necessary outbuildings at 
a cost not exceeding $500 at any one light station in any fiscal year ; 
improvement of grounds and buildings connected with light stations and 
depots; restoring light stations and depots and buildings connected 
therewith: Provided, That such restoration shall be limited to the 
original purpose of the structures; wages of persons attending post 
lights ; temporary employees and field force while engaged on works of 
general repair and maintenance, and laborers and mechanics at light- 
house depots ; rations and provisions or commutation thereof for keepers 
of lighthouses, working parties in the field, officers and crews of light 
vessels and tenders, and officials and other authorized persons of the 
Lighthouse Service on duty on board of such tenders or vessels, and 
money accruing from commutation for rations and provisions for the 
above-named persons on board of tenders and light vessels or in work- 
ing parties in the field may be paid on proper vouchers to the person 
having charge of the mess of such vessel or party ; reimbursement under 
rules prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce of keepers of light sta- 
tions and masters of light vessels and of lighthouse tenders for rations 
and provisions and clothing furnished shipwrecked persons who may be 
temporarily provided for by them, not exceeding In all $5,000 in any 
fiscal year: fuel and rent of quarters where necessary for keepers of 
lighthouses; purchase of land sites for fog signals; rent of necessary 
ground for all such jights and beacons as are for temporary use or to 
mark changeable channels and which in consequence can not be made 
permanent; rent of offices, depots, and wharves; traveling expenses ; 
mileage ; library books for light stations and vessels and technical books 
and periodicals. not exceeding $1,000; traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses of teachers while actually employed by States or private persons 
to instruet the children of keepers of lighthouses; all other contingent 
expenses of district offices and depots; and not exceeding $8,500 for 
contingent expenses of the office of the Bureau of Lighthouses in the 
District of Columbia, $4,192,500. 

Keepers of lighthouses: For salaries of exceeding 1,800 light- 
house and fog-signal keepers and persons attending light exclusive of 
post lights, $1.283,200 

Lighthouse vessels: For salaries and wages of officers and crews of 
light vessels and lighthouse tenders, including temporary employment 
when necessary, $1,650,000. 

Syperintendents, clerks, etc.: For salaries of 17 superintendents of 
lighthouses and of assistant superintendents, clerks, draftsmen, and 
other authorized permanent employees in the district offices and depots 
of the Lighthouse Service, exclusive of those regularly employed in the 
office of the Bureau of Lighthouses, District of Columbia, $410,000. 

Retired pay: For retired pay of officers and employees engaged in 
the field service or on* vessels of the Lighthouse Service, except persons 
continuously employed in district offices and shops, $90,000. 

Public works: For constructing or purchasing and equipping light- 
house tenders and light vessels for the Lighthouse Service as may be 
specifically approved by the Secretary of Commerce, not to exceed 
$100,000, and for establishing and improvirg aids to navigation and 
other works as may be specifically approved by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, $473,000: in all, $573,000, 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


not 


For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the work of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, including maintenance, repair, or operation 
of motor-propelled or horse-drawn vehicles for use in field work, and 
for the purchase of surveying instruments, including extra compensa- 
tion at not to exceed $1 per day for each station to employees of the 
Lighthouse Service and the Weather Bureau while observing tides or 
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currents, and the services of one tide observer in the District of Co 
lumbia at not to exceed $1 per day, and including compensation 


not 
otherwise appropriated for, of persons employed in the field work and 
commutation to officers of the field force while on field duty, at a rate not 


exceeding $3 per day each, to be expended in accordance with the regu 
lations relating to the Coast and Geodetic Survey prescribed by 
Secretary of Commerce, and under the following heads: 

Field expenses, Atlantic For 
veys of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the United States, including 
the coasts of outlying islands under the jurisdiction of the United 
States: Provided, That not more than $45,000 of this amount shall be 
expended on the coasts of said outlying islands, and the Atlantic en- 
trance to the Panama Canal, $120,000. 

Pacific coast: For surveys and necessary resurveys of coasts on the 
Pacific Ocean under the jurisdiction of the United 

Tides, currents, ete.: For continuing researches in physical bydro- 
graphy, relating to harbors and bars, and for tidal and current observa- 
tions on the coasts of the United States, or other coasts under 
jurisdiction of the United States, $29,000. 

Coast Pilot: For compilation of the Coast Pilot, including the em- 
ployment of such pilots and nautical experts in the field and office as 
may be necessary for the same, $6,800. 

For continuing magnetic observations and to establish meridian 
lines in connection therewith in all parts of the United States; mag- 
netic observations in other regions uuder the jurisdiction of the United 
States; purchase of additional magnetic instruments; lease of sites 
where necessary and erection of temporary magnetic buildings; con- 
tinuing the line of exact levels between the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf 
coasts: establishing lines of exact levels in Alaska; determination of 
geographical positions, by triangulation or traverse for the control of 
Federal, State, boundary, and other surveys and engineering works in 
all parts of the interior of the United States and Alaska; determination 
of field astronomic positions; for continuing gravity observations; for 
the maintenance and operation of the latitude observatory at Ukiah, 
Calif., not exceeding $2,000; and including the employment in the field 
and office of such magnetic observers as may be necessary, $134,800. 

For executing precise triangulation and leveling in regions subject 
to earthquakes, $12,000; 

Hawaiian triangulation: For adjusting the triangulation of the 
Hawaiian Islands, including personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia and in the fleld, $5,000; 

For special surveys that may be required by the Bureau of Light- 
houses or other proper authority, and contingent expenses incident 
thereto, $4,500; 

For objects not hereinbefore named that may be deemed urgent, In- 
eluding the preparation or purchase of plans and specifications of 
vessels and the employment of such hull draftsmen in the fleld and 
office may be necessary for the same; the reimbursement, under 
rules prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce, of officers of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey for food, clothing, medicines, and other supplies 
furnished for the temporary relief ef distressed persons in remote 
localities and to shipwrecked persons temporarily provided for by them, 
not to exceed a total of $550; actual necessary expenses of officers of 
the field foree temporarily ordered to the office in the District of 
Columbia for consultation with the director, and not exceeding $590 
for the expenses of the attendance of representatives of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey who may be designated as delecates from the United 
States at the meetings of the International Research Council or of its 
branches, $4,620; in all, field expenses, $566,720 

Vessels: For repairs of vessels, including traveling expenses of persons 
inspecting the repairs, and exclusive of engineer's supplies and other 
ship chandlery, $75,000, 

For all necessary employees to man and equip the vessels, including 
professional seamen serving as mates on vessels of the survey, to 
execute the work of the survey herein provided for and authorized 
by law, $530,000. 

Pay, commissioned officers: For pay and allowances prescribed by law 
for commissioned officers on sea duty and other quty, holding relative 
rank with officers of the Navy, including 1 director with relative 
rank of captain, 2 hydrographic and geodetic engineers with relative 
rank of captain, 7 bydrographic and geodetic engineers with rela- 
tive rank of commander, 9 hydrographic and geodetic engineers with 
relative rank of lieutenant commander, 38 hydrographic and geodetic 
engineers with relative rank of lieutenant, 55 junior hydrographic and 
geodetic engineers with relative rank of Neutenant (junior grade), 
29 aids with relative rank of ensign, and including officers retired in 
accordance with existing law, $500,000: Provided, That the Secretary 
of Commerce may designate one of the hydrographic and geodetic 
engineers to act as assistant director. 

Office force: For personal services in the District of Columbia in 
accordance with the classification act of 1923, $402,380. 

Office expenses: For purchase of new instruments (except surveying 
instruments), including their exchange, materials, equipment, and 
supplies required in the instrument shop, carpenter shop, and drawing 
division; books, scientific and technical books, journals, books of 


the 
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States, $250,000. 
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reference, maps, charts, and subscriptions ; copper plates, chart paper, 
printer's ink, copper, zine, and chemieals for electretyping and photo- 
graphing; engraving, printing, photographing, and electrotyping sup- 
plies; photolithographing charts and printing from stone and eopper 
for immediate use; including the employment in the District of 
Columbia of such personal services other than clerical as may be 
necessary for the prompt preparation of charts, not to exceed $8,220; 
stationery for office and field parties; transpertation of instruments 
and supplics when not eharged te party expenses; office wagon and 
horses or antomobtile truck; heating, lighting, and power; telephones, 
including operation of switehboard; telegrams, ice, and washing; 
oftice furniture, repairs, traveling expenses of officers and others 
employed in the office sent on special duty im the service of the office; 
miscellaneous expenses, contingencies of all kinds, and not exceeding 
$900 for extra labor, $79,500. 

Appropriations herein made for the Const and Geodetic Survey shall 
not be availabie for allowance to civilian or other officers for sub- 
sSistence while on duty at Waskington (except as hereinbefore provided 
for officers of the field force ordered to Washington for short periods for 
cemsultation with the director), except as now provided by law. 








BUREAU OF FISHERIES 


Commissioner's office: For the commissiener and other personal 
services in the District of Colambia in accordance with the classifica- 
tion aet of 19238, $160,760. 

\laska serviee: Pribilof Isiands—superintendent, $2,400; two agents 
and caretakers, at $2,000 each; assistant to agent, $1,200; two phy- 
sicians, at $1,800 each; three school-teachers, at $1,200 each; two 
sStorekcepers, at $1,800 each; Alaska service at large—agent, $2,500; 
assistant agents—two at $2,000 each, one $1,800, one $1,500 ; inspector, 
$L.S00; wardens—one $1,200, seven at $1,000 each; in all, $38,200. 

Employees at large: Assistant, $2,520; field superintendent, $1,800; 
field assistants—one $1,500, one $1,200; scientific assistant, $1,200; 
clerks—-one $1,200, one $900; fish-culturists—one $960, two at $900 
each; three local agents, at $600 each; five machinists, at $960 each; 
two cexewains, at $720 each; in all, $21,120. 

Listribution (car) employees: Five captains, at $1,400 each; six 
messengers, at $1,100 each; five assistant messengers, at $1,000 each; 
five apprentice messengers, at $3840 each; five cooks, at $720 each; 
in all, $26,400. 

Mmployees at fish-eultural stations: Thirty-four superintendents, at 
$1,500 each ; foremen—thirteen, at $1,200 each; one $1,080, one $1,009, 
one $960; fish-culturists—four at $960 each, thirty-six at $900 ; appren- 
tice fish-culturists—six at $900 each, one $780, seven at $720 each, 
eiuhty-eight at $600 each; custediam of lobster pound, $720; custodian, 
$360; engineers—two at $1,100 each, one $1,000; two machinists, at 
$960 each; firemen—two at $720 each, eight at $600 each; cooks—two 
at $900 each, one $480; im all, $184,620. 

lish-rescvue station, Mississippi River Valley: Distriet supervisor, 
$2.500; superintendent, $1,500; two field feremen at $1,200 each; four 
fish-culturists at large at $960 each; engineer, $1,200; clerk, $1,200; 
twe coxswains at large at $720 each; two apprentice fish-culturists at 
$600; in all, $15,280. 

Kmpleyees at bielogieal stations: Direetor, $1,800; superintendent, 
$1.800; superintendent and director, $1,500; superintendent of fish- 
culture, $1,500; scientifie aasistants—twe at $1,400 each, one $1,200; 
laboratory aid, $900; shell expert, $1,200; fereman, $1,200; clerk, $900; 
two fish-culturists, at $900 each; five apprentice fish-eulturists, at $600 
each; two engineers, at $1,000 each; two firemen, at $600 each; in 
all, $22,800. 

Steamer Albatross: Naturalist, $2,750; general assistant, $1,400; 
fishery expert, $1,400; clerk, $1,200; in all, $6,750. 

Steamers Gannet, Haleyon, and Phalarope: Masters—one $1,700, one 
$1,500, one $1,400; first offieer, $1,200; engineers—one $1,400, two 
at $1,200 each; assistant engineer, $1,200; firemen—-one $840, four 
at S780 each; seamen—five at $810 each, two at $780 eaeh; two 
cooks at $870 each; cabin bey, $606; in all, $22,710. 

Por officers and crew of vessels for Alaska fisheries service, $31,630. 

Administration: For expenses of the office of the commissioner, in- 
cluding stationery, scientific and reference books, periodicals and 
newspapers for Whrary, furniture and equipment, telegraph and tefe- 
phene service, compensation of temporary employees, and all other 
necessary expenses connected therewith, $3,900. 

Prepagation of food fishes: For maintenance, repair, alteration, 
improvement, equipment, and operation of fish-cultural station, inciud- 
ing $15,000 for Saratoga, Wyo., of which not to exceed $8,000 shall 
be available for construction of buildings, general propagation of food 
fishes and their distribution, including movement, maintenance, and 
repairs of cars, purchase of equipment and apparatus, contingent 
expenses, temporary labor, and not to exeeed $10,000 for propagation 
and distribution of fresh-water mussels and the necessary expenses 
connected therewith, $386,250. 

Muintenance of vessels: For maintenance of vessels and launches, 
inetuding purchase and repair of boats, apparatus, machinery, and 
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other facilities required for use with the same, hire of vessels, and all 
other necessary expenses in connection therewith, and money accruing 
from commutation of rations and provisions on beard vessels may be 
paid on proper vouehers to the persoms having charge ef the mess of 
such vessels, $107,175, of which $10,000 shall be immediately available 
for the procurement of supplies and equipment required for shipment 
to the Pribilef Islands fer the service of the fiseal year ending June 
80, 2925. 

Commutation of rations (not to exceed $1 per day) may be paid to 
officers and crews ef vessela of the Bureaw of Pisheries during the 
fiseal year 1925 under regulations preseribed by the Secretary of 
Cemmeree, 

Inquiry respecting food fishes: For inquiry into the causes ef the 
decrease of food fishes in the waters of the United States, and for 
investigation and experiments in respect to the aquatic animals, plants, 
and waters in the interests of fish culture and the fishery industries, 
including maintenance, repair, improvement, equipment, and operations 
of biological stations, expenses of travel and preparation of reports, 
$38,170. 

Fishery industries: For collection and compilation of statistics of 
the fisheries and the study of their methods and relations, and the 
methods of preservation and utilization of fishery products, including 
compensation of temporary employees, travel, and preparation of re- 
ports, including temporary employees in the District of Columbia not 
to exceed $1,800, and all other necessary expenses in connection there- 
with, $26,200. 

Sponge fisheries: For protecting the sponge fisheries, including em- 
ployment of inspectors, watchmen, and temporary assistants, hire of 
boats, rental of office and storage, care of seized sponges and other 
property, travel, and all other expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the act of August 15, 1914, to regulate the sponge fish- 
eries, $2,000. 

Alaska, general service: For protecting the seal fisheries of Alaska, 
including the furnishing of food, fuel, clothing, and other necessities 
of life to the natives of the Pribilof Islands of Alaska, transportation 
of supplies to and from the islands, expenses of travel of agents and 
other employees and subsistence (or per diem in lieu of subsistence) 
while on said islands, hire and maintenance of vessels, including 
$10,000 to be used in providing a reserve supply of food, clothing, 
medicines, and other necessities on the Pribilof Islands, and for all 
expenses necessary to carry out the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to protect the seal fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes,” 
approved April 21, 1910, and for the protection of the fisheries of 
Alaska, including travel, hire of boats, employment of temporary labor, 
and all other necessary expenses connected therewith, $217,000, of 
which $100,000 shall be available Immediately. 

Tirta IV.—DerakTMENT OF LABOR 
OPFICH OF THH SECRETARY 


Salaries: Secretary of Labor, $12,000; Assistant Secretary, Second 
Assistant Secretary, and other personal services in the Distriet of 
Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, $183,900. 

Commissioners of conctliatfon: To enable the Secretary of Labor to 
exercise the authority vested in him by section 8 of the act creating 
the Department of Labor, and to appoint commissioners of concifation, 
for per diem in Heu of subsistence at not exceeding $4 traveling ex- 
penses, and not to exceed $13,300 for personal services in the Dis 
trict of Columbia, and telegraph and telephone service, $200,000. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


For contingent and miscellaneous expenses of the offices and bareaus 
ef the department, fer which appropriations for contingent. and mis- 
eellaneous expenses are not specifically made, including the purchase 
of stationery, furniture, and repairs to the same, carpets, matting, 
oileloth, file cases, towels, ice, brooms, soap, sponges, laundry, street-car 
fares not exceeding $200; lighting and heating; purchase, exchange, 
maintenance, and repair of metor cycles and motor trucks; purchase, 
exchange, maintenance, and repair ef a motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying velticle, to be used only for official purpeses.; freight and ex- 
press charges, newspaper clippings not te exceed $900, postage to 
foreign countries, telegraph and telephone service,. typewriters, adding 
machines, and other labor-saving devices; purehase of law books, beoks 
of reference, and periodicals not exeeeding $2,500; im all, $36,500; and 
in addition thereto such sum as may be necessary, not im excess of 
$13,500, to facilitate the purchase, through the central purchasing 
office as provided in the act of June 17, 1010 (36 Stat. L. p. 531), 
of certain supplies for the Immigration Service, shall be deducted from 
the appropriation “ Expenses of regulating immigration” made for the 
fiscal year 1925 and added to the appropriation “‘ Contingent expenses, 
Department of Labor,” for that year; and the total sum thereof shall 
be and constitute the appropriation for contingent expenses for the 
Department of Labor, to be expended through the central purchasing 
office (Division of Publications and Supplies), Department ef Labor. 

Rent: For rent of bufldings and parts of bufldings in the District of 
Columbia for the use of the Department of Labor, $24,000. 
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Printing and binding: 
Labor, including all its bureaus, of 
in Washington, D, ¢ 


For printing and binding for Department of 


fices, institutions, and services located 


>. and elsewhere, $215,000. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Salaries: For the commissioner and other personal services in 
District of Columbia 


$215,000, 


the 


in necordance with the classification act of 1923, 


Per diem in lieu of subsistence not exceeding $4 of special agents 
and iployees, and for their transportation; experts and temporary 
tanee for field service outside of the District of Columbia, to be 


paid at the rate of not exceeding $8 per day; compensation of experts 
of Columbia not to exceed in all $10,000; temporary 
steiistical clerks, stenographers, and typewriters in the District of 
Columb! 


¢ District 


ia, to be selected from civil-service registers, the sanre person 
to be employed for not more than six consecutive months, the total 
expenditure for such temporary clerical assistance in the Distriet of 


Columbia not to exceed $6,000; traveling expenses of officers and em- 
ise of reports and materials for reports and bulletins of 
Labor Statistics, $72,840. 


periodicals, newspapers, documents, and special 


ployees, purch 
the Bureau of 
Por 


reports for the 
purpose of procuring strike data, price quotations, and court deci: 


ons 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics, $300. 
BURBAD OF IMMIGRATION 
Salaries: For the commissioner and other personal services in the 
istrict of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, 


I 
$91,840, 


Regulating immigration: For enforcement of the laws reg 
iminigration aliens into the United States, including the contract 
labor laws; cost of reports of decisions of the Federal courts, and 
digests thereof, for the use of the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion; salaries and expenses of all officers, clerks, and ap- 
pointed to enforce said laws, including personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Colirmbia not to exceed $50,000, and per diem in lie of sub- 
sistence when allowed pursuant to section 13 of the 
appropriation act approved August 1, 1914; enforcement of 
visions of the act of February 5, 1917, entitled “An 
the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United 
States,” and acts amendatory thereof; necessary supplies, Including 
exchange of typewriting machines, alterations and repairs, and for all 
other expenses authorized by said act; preventing the unlawful entry 
of Chinese into the United States by the appointment of suitable offi- 
cers to enforre the laws in relation thereto; expenses of returning to 
China all Chinese persons found to be unlawfully in the United States, 
inelnding the cost of imprisonment and actual expenses of conveyance 
of Chinese persons to the frontier or seaboard for deportation; refund- 
ing of head tax, maintenance bills, and immigration fines wpon pres- 


wating 


of 


employees 


sundry civil 
the pro- 
act to reculate 


entation of evidence showing conclusively that collection was made 
through error of Government officers; all to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of Labor, $3,300,000: Provided, That the 
purchase, exchange, use, maintenance, and operation of horse and 
metor vehicles required in the enforcement of the immigration and 
Chinese exclusion laws outside of the District of Columbia may be 
contracted for and the cost thereof paid fronr the appropriation for 


the enforcement of those laws under such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary of Labor may prescribe: Provided further, That not more than 
$12,000 of the sum appropriated herein may be expended in the pur- 
chase and maintenance of such motor vehicles. 

IMMIGRATION STATIONS 


For remodeling, repairing (including repairs to the ferryboat Bilis 
Island), remodeling buildings, and purchase of equipment, $100,000, 


BUREAU OF NATURALIZATION 

Salaries: For the commissioner and other personal services fn the 
District of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, 
$168,920. 

General expenses: For compensation, to be fixed by the Secretary of 
Labor, of examiners, interpreters, clerks, and stenographers, for the 
purpose of carrying on the work of the Bureau of Naturalization, pro- 
vided for by the act approved June 29, 1906, as amended by the act 
approved March 4, 1913 (Stat. L., vol. 37, p. 736), and May 9, 1918 
(Stet. L., vol. 40, pp. 542-548, fnclusive), including not to exceed 
$52,000 for personal services in the District of Columbia, and for thetr 
actual and mecessary traveling expenses while absent from thefr offi- 
cial stations, including street-car fare on official business at offfctal 
stations, together with per diem in lieu of subsistence, when allowed 
pursuant to section 183 of the sundry civil appropriation act approved 


August 1, 1914, and for such per diem together with actual necessary | 


traveling expenses of officers and employees of the Bureau of Naturali- 
zation in Washington while absent on official duty outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; telegrams, verifications of legal papers, telephone 
service in offices outside of the District of Columbia; not to exceed 
$20,000 for rent of offices outside of the District of Columbia where 
suitable quarters can not be obtained in public baildings; carrying into 
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effect section 13 of the act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat, p. 600), as | 





amended by the act app 1 June 25, 1910 6 Stat., p. 76 d in 
accordance with the provisions of the su vil act « } 1 
1917; and for mileage and fees to witnesses subp 1ed on i 
the United States, the expenditures from this appropriat 
made in the manner under such regulation : the Secretar 
Labor may preseribe 960: Provided, T t no part of 
priation shall be available for the compensat! f assistants t : 
of United States « t 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 

Salaries: For the chief, and other personal ri n Dist 
of Columbia in aecordance with the classification act of 1 p117,8 

To investigate and report upon matters pertaining { welfa 
of children and child life, and especially, to investigate i " 
of infant mortality, including personal services in t D t 


Columbia and elsewhere, $136,080. 

Por traveling expenses and per diem in licu of subsistence at 
execeding $4 of officers, special agents, and other employees » 
Children’s Bureau; experts and temporary assistants, to be paid at 
a rate not exceeding $6 a day, and interpreters to be paid at a rate not 


exceeding $4 a day when actually employed; 


purchase of reports aid 
material for the publications of the Children’s Bureau, newspay; 
aud clippings net exceeding $700 to enable the Children’s Bureau to 
secure data garding the progress of legislation affecting children and 
the activities of publie and private organizations dealing with children, 
and for reprints from State, city, and private publications for distri- 
bution when said reprints can be procured more cheaply than they 


rnment, $72,000. 


the Gove 


Promotion of the 


ean be printed by 


1 


weltare and hygiene of maternity and infancy For 
carrying out the provisions of the act entitled “ An act for the promo 


tion of the welfare and hygicme ef maternity and infancy, and for other 
purposes,” approved November 23, 1921, $1,007,092.51: Provided, That 
the apportionments to the States and to the Children’s Bureau for ad 
ministration shall be computed on the basis of not to exceed $1.240.000. 
as authorized by the aet entitled An act for the promotion of the 


weifare and bygiene of maternity and infancy, and for other purposes,” 
approved 1921. 


WOMPN’S BURFAU 


November 23, 


For carrying ont the provisions of the aet entitled “ 


An act to estab 
in the Department of Labor a bureau to be known as the Wor, 
Bureau,” approved June 5, 1920, ineluding personal services in the 


District of Columiia and elsewhere, purchase of material. for reports and 
eduentional exhibits, inclvding newspaper clippings not exceeding $260, 
and traveling expenses, $107,380. 


EMPLOYMBNT SPRVICH 


To enable the Secretary of Labor to foster, promote, and develop the 
welfare of the wage of the United States, including juwiors 
legally employed, to improve their working conditions, to advance their 
opportunities for profitable employment by regularly collecting, furnish 
ing, and publishing employment information as to opportunities for 
employment; maintaining a system for clearing labor between the 
several States; cooperating with and coerdinating the public employ 
ment offices throughout the country, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, and for their actual necessary 
traveling expenses while absent from their official station, together with 
their per diem im lieu of subsistence, when allowed pursuant to section 
13 of the sundry civil appropriation act approved August 1, 1914; sup- 
plies and equipment, telegraph, and telephone service, and miscellaneous 
expenses, $206,284. 


earners 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. : 
The CTTAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, before taking up the bill in 
detail I desire to express my deep appreciation of the valuable 


services rendered by the members of the subcommittee, and I 


have reference to the members on both sides of the aisle 
For several weeks this subcommittee has been earnestly at 
work with all the multitude of details involved in the four 
bills. YT will say, Mr. Chairman, that it has been teamwork 
of the highest type. Therefore, I wish to express my deep 
appreciation of the very valuable services rendered. [Ap- 
plause, ] 


This bill carrfes the regular annual appropriations for the 
Departments of State and Justice, including the judiciary, and 
the Departments of Commerce and Labor. Heretofore these 
departments have been appropriated for in two separate bills, 
the Departments of State and Justice being provided for in 
one bill, and the Departments of Commerce and Labor in 


an 

| other, so that the appropriations for the four departments are 
here presented in one bill for the first time. 

The entire amount recommended in the bill for the four 


departments is $66,849,160.80. 
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This includes $3,500,000 for the census of agriculture, which | and when this is taken into consideration there is a net de- 
the law provides shall be taken once in every five years, and | crease in the Budget estimates, aside from classification and 
which was not appropriated for last year. Deducting the | bonus, of $196,132. 
umount for the census of agriculture, the total recommended For the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce the 
for 1925 fot comparable items is $399,863.70 less than the cur- sudget increase for strictly new work, leaving out of con- 
rent appropriations for 1924—including the $240 bonus—and | sideration any increase on account of bonus and classification, 
$214.343 less than the Budget estimates for 1925, which in- | was $236,632. This, however, was a net figure. Among the 
clude reclassification for positions in the District of Columbia, | items for that bureau was a voluntary decrease of $275,000 
but not for the field service, 


The appropriations recommended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia are on the basis of the allocations estab- 
lished by the Personnel Classification Board pursuant to the 

the classification act, approved March 3, 1923, 


provisions of 
und, in form, are in accord with the practice adopted by the 


committee in previously reported appropriation bills for the 
fiscal year 1925. The restrictive provision regulating the ex- 
penditure of appropriations for personal services in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, contained in the bills heretofore considered 
by the House, is recommended in this bill, and will be found in 
the paragraph making appropriations for salaries in the office 
of the Secretary of State on page 2 of the bill. 

In computing compensation the classification 
provided that the existing pay should be the base 
bonus the emplovee was receiving. 
the 
lar position come within 
classification 
under the act is not 
1924 and the amount recommended for 1925, but 
between the combined amounts for base pay and bonus and the 
amount recommended for the fiseal year 1925. In several of the 
bureaus and offices the effect of this has been that, although 
there is an apparent increase in a recommended appropriation 
for personal services for 1925, compared with the appropria- 
tion made for the fiscal year 1924, an actual reduction has 
taken place. 

The increases for the departments provided for in this bill 
due to the classification of personnel in the District of Colum- 


rates ol act 
To this amount 
to make the rate of pay 
the rates of pay 
for 1923. The actual 


was added 
for the particu- 
established in the 
increase, therefore, 


increase necessary 


“acl 


bia are as follows: 

State Departinett..nnncccccsctvwemicntiomeonsnessbosmenous $73, 700 
Justice Department maetien netdueephobweimatageny . 60,839 
Commerce Department teeta duintsittytsheesiatiinitinaiaastnts nara: Ge 
Labor Department fees 9 in tenibubiniincins thepaen tidyieimaenaeibiin en 44, 720 


Statements showing by bureaus and offices the salaries in the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal vear 1924, separated accord- 
ing to base pay and bonus, compared with the initial rates fixed 
for the fiseal year 1925, in accordance with the classification 
act, are printed at the end of the hearings for each department. 

The committee's first report accompanying this bill was very 
materially in error as to the comparison of the Budget esti- 
mates for the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year 1925 
with the appropriations for 1924. This was due to the fact that, 
by oversight, there had not been taken into the calculation a 
deficiency appropriation of $400,000 for crude-rubber investiga- 
tions and one of $150,000 for customs statistics. These defi- 
ciency appropriations were made for 1923, but had also been 
made available for expenditure during 1924, and while, techni- 
cally, they are 1923 appropriations, and have been so regarded 
by the Budget Bureau, the disbursements thereunder have 
fallen mostly within the fiscal year 1924, and, out of fairness to 
the department, they should have been included as 1924 appro- 
priations when comparisons with the 1925 Budget estimates 
were under consideration. 

There was also a 1924 appropriation of $150,000 for customs 
statistics which had originally been made for the customs service 
under the Treasury Department and which was subsequently 
transferred to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
This should, as a matter of justice, have been included in the 
ealculations. 

The committee has obtained the consent of the House to cor- 
rect the report and revise it in a manner to show the true 
situation, and this has been done. Persons desiring to know 
just. how the Department of Commerce, and particularly -the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has fared under 
the bill reported by the committee should obtain House Report 
No. 419 (star print), and refer to pages 7 to 12, inclusive. The 
revised report shows (page 8) that the Bureau of the Budget 
had recommended for the Department of Commerce for 1925, 
aside from the amount of $3,500,000 for the census of agricul- 
ture, $20,547,025. The 1924 appropriations, exclusive of 
$1,399,873 for the $240 bonus for the field service for which 
no estimate was submitted, is $20,445,084. The amount esti- 
mated is, on this basis, $101,941 more than the comparable 
1924 appropriation. The 1925 estimates, however, include an 
increase of $298,078 on account of classifications of salaries, 


pay, plus any | 


the difference between the base pay for | 
the difference | 


in the crude rubber item, and with that eliminated there was 
| a net increase in all other items for the bureau of more than 
$500,000. This increase the committee felt was entirely dis- 
proportionate. A few other bureaus received slight increases, 
but these were, in the aggregate, less than the increase for the 
single Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The Lighthouse Service in the Budget recommendations re- 
ceived a reduction of $343,500 in the current appropriations. 
The committee thought that it would not be wise to endanger 
the safety of life and property by curtailing the Lighthouse 
| Service, nor did it believe that Congress and the country would 
| approve such a step. But, in framing the appropriations for 
1925, the committee had to keep in mind its general policy 
| of keeping the aggregate of the appropriations in a given bill 
within the Budget total, and consequently within the revenue. 
| The committee could not restore the appropriations for the 
| Lighthouse Service without making reductions under the Budget 
| estimates elsewhere in the bill. Inasmuch as the Bureau of 
| Foreign and Domestic Commerce was the only bureau in the 
department which had received a very material increase in the 
Budget estimates there was no other quarter in which the 
committee could effect a decrease in the estimates from which 
it might allocate moderate increases in the Budget figures for 
other services where the estimates were below current law. 
Accordingly the bill as reported does carry material reductions 
under the Budget estimates for the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. On the other hand, with one or two un- 
important exceptions, and with the exception of the appropria- 
tion for crude-rubber investigations, which the bureau itself 
| regurds as a temporury activity, the amounts recommended in 
| the bill for 1925 constitute in every instance a substantial in- 
| crease over the amount of the current appropriation plus the 

increase occasioned by the classification act and the absorption 
of the $240 bonus. These increases aggregate $171,348. No 
| other service in the entire bill received such liberal treatment 
at the hands of the Budget Bureau or of the Committee on 

Appropriations as did the Bureau of Fore gn and Domestic 
| Commerce. It is well to reflect at this time upon the compara- 
tively recent and unusual enlargement of the funds for the 
support of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Yor the fiscal year 1920 it received a total of $1,085,000; for 
1921, $1,136,000; for 1922, $1,451,000; for 1923, $1,925,000; and 
| for 1924, $3,056,000. In other words, it has jumped from the 
fiscal year 1920, four years ago, from $1,085,000 a year to 
$3,056,000, nearly $2,000.000 increase in the annual appro- 
priation. 

The amount which the committee recommends in this bill 
will give a further increase of $171,000 for new work; and this 


sum, taken into consideration with the past unprecedented 
growth, should give still further room for conservative and 


Sane advancement. To have granted all that was demanded 
for the bureau would have been exceedingly unwise, taking into 
consideration the other problems with which the committee 
had to cope. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What is the nature of this new work 
the department is undertaking? 

Mr. SHREVE. The new work consists principally in the 
establishment of commercial attachés and trade commissioners 
in some of the countries where we are not now represented. 
It also has to do with enlarging the division of export com- 
modities, which is largely in operation in the United States, 
and various other minor matters of that sort. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The committee, I assume, made some 
examination into the nature of this work and determined it to 
be beneficial. 

Mr. SHREVE. I will say to the gentleman that probably no 
branch of the service received such careful attention from the 
committee as the Department of Commerce, for the reason that 
we all recognize the splendid work that department has been 
doing. Because of that we wanted to give them every last 
-dollar we could, and it was with deep regret that we found 

ourselves in a position where we had to make some reduction 
| below the estimates made by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The appropriations for general expenses of the Lighthouse 
Service was reduced by the Budget in the sum of $140,200. The 


Will the gentleman yield? 














1924 


committee has restored the appropriation to the. current figure, 
although there is an apparent reduction of $7,500, due to the 
transfer of that sum to the appropriations for contingent 
expenses of the depariment. 

The appropriation for public works under the Lighthouse 
Service was cut by the Budget In the sum of $201,500, of which 
$140,000 applied to the construction of light vessels and tend- 


ers and $61,500 to establishing and tmproving aids to naviga- 
tion. The Budget reduction of $140,000 for light vessels was 
allowed to stand, but the committee has restored the amount of 
$61,500 for aids to navigation. 

Let me say that pressure came from every quarter of the 
United States when it was*learned that the general expenses 
for this bureau had been reduced. When it was learned that 
the aids to navigation along the Pacifie coast and the Atlantic 
coast, as well as in the various rivers and lakes of our country, 
were to be reduced, and when it began to be broadcast that there 
was likely to be a curtailment in the service rendered, they im- 
mediately began te make their wants known to Congress, and I 
am glad to say we have restored this just as far as we could 
with the funds available. 

Another Budget reduction which the committee has restored 
is that of $78,940 in the appropriation for regulating immigra- 
tion. The hearings disclosed no reduction in the volume of work 
imposed by law upon this bureau. On the contrary, it was 
shown that surreptitious entries in violation of law are, if any- 
thing, increasing, and that the volume of work imposed upon 
the border forces in commection with the examination of appli- 


cants for lawful entry leaves but little time for any effective | 


policing of the borders against surreptitious entry on the part 
of those who are barred by the law. As a result it is known 
that large numbers of aliens are being smuggled into the coun- 
try in vielation ef the provisions of the immigration act. 

This bureau turned into the Treasury in the fiscal year 1923 
a total of $4,651,180.83, which is over $1,000,000 in excess of the 
total appropriations for that year. Im view of the undiminished 
volume ef work confronting the bureau for the coming fiscal 


year, the committee felt that it should restore the amount of | 


the Budget cut, and has recommended that the amount of the 
current appropriation be continued for next year. 


current appropriations of $15,000 fer the prepagation of food 
fishes and $5,000 fer inquiry respecting food fishes have been 


restored, and the bill earries for these two items the amounts | 


now available under the current law. These two appropriations 
have already been reduced in recent years to pre-war levels, 
The most recent available statistics disclose that there is an 
annual preduction in the United States and Alaska of more than 
two and one-half billiens of pounds of fishery products, with a 
value te the fishermen of $86,000,000, and the committee was of 
the opinion that the Government’s activities in aid ef this im- 
portant industry ‘ought not to be further curtailed. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


The committee has recommended for the State Department, 
including the foreign service, a total of $14,958,646.29, which 
is $240,019.21 less than the appropriations for 1924, and $1,800 
less than the Budget estimates for 1925. 

The reduction under the estimate is occasioned by trans- 
ferring the item for $1,800 for the hire of a steam launch at 
the embassy at Constantinople to the appropriation for con- 
tingent expenses, foreign missions, without increasing the lat- 
ter appropriation. 

Of the sum of $14,958,646.29 recommended for the depart- 
ment, $5,000,000 is for the annual payment to the Gevernment 
ef Colombia, under the treaty settling the dispute between the 
two Governments with reference to Panama, and $250,000 is 
for the annual payment to the Republic of Panama under 
the treaty according this Government the right to construct 
and operate the canal across the Isthmus. Then there are 
various other appropriations under this department totaling 
$583,632.29, representing additional obligations arising from 
treaties, so that we have a total of $5,833,632.29 net properly 
chargeable to the cost of oper&ting the State Department. 
Deducting this sum from the total amount carried in the bill 
for the department, there remains $9,125,014. Against this 
sum the department shows a large annual cash income. In 
1923, $4,000,000 was collected in fees for viséing alien pass- 
ports; over one and one-quarter million dollars was collected in 
fees for passports issued to Americans, which, together with 
other fees, made the total eash receipts for that year $7,950,000. 
Deducting this sum from the $9,125,014 which is appropriated 
for running the department, there remains $1,175,014, which 
represents the estimated net cost of operating the State De- 
partment during the fiseal year 1925, 
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The department approaches the new fiscal year with ft! 
possibility of two important changes in the diplomatic 
tion, namely, the reopening of the embassies at Constantinople 
and at Mexico City. At the former the Government } heen 
represented for a number of'years by a commissioner in the 
form of a naval officer. The other covernments have beer 
similarly represented, or by a chargé d'affaires. Concerted 


action on the part of the leading powers to reestablish full 
diplomatie relations with the Ottoman Empire is reported to 
be a possibility within the coming year, although by no means 
a certainty. The reestablishment of full diplomatic relations 
with Mexico and the exchange of ambassadors is now all but 
accomplished. The American ambassador has already been 
received by the Obregon Government, whfle the forma! 
entation of Mexico’s representative is expected at an 
date. There is no present prospect of the renewal of 
matic relations with Russia. 

The bill carries no increase in the number of consular 
officers, although ft was stated at the hearings that requests 
have been received from bona fide business sources for the 
opening of more than 100 new consular offices throughout the 
world. A list of places for which these requests were made 
may be found on pages 46 to 52, inclusive, of the State De- 
partment hearings. The department anticipates a very large 
additional burden upon the Consular Service as a result of 
the proposed new immigration legislation, the bill for which 
is now pending in Congress. 

The bill as reported carries no additional personnel for the 
departmental service, although evidence adduced at the hear- 
the work of the depart 
ment for the past three years has been on the upward trend. 
During the fiscal year 1921, with a personnel of 714, the in 
coming and outgoing mail numbered 748,422 pieces. 

In 1922 the personnel was reduced under the preceding year 
by 112, while the number of pieces of incoming and outgoing 
mail was increased by 158,000. In 1923 the personnel was still 
further reduced by 12, but the department's mail was increased 
ever the preceding year by 47,000. At the hearings Mr. Carr 


nres- 
pre s 
early 


dipto- 


| whe, in addition to being Director of the Consular Service, has 


| for 


In the Bureau of Fisheries the Budget reductions under the | stated that the past reductions had brought the persennel to 


many years been the budget officer of the department, 


bedrock. It ought to be said here that no more faithful, efti 


| cient, and loyal servant of the Government than Mr, Carr has 


ever appeared before the Appropriations Committee. 
The Budget estimates and the bill as reported to the House 


earry the following reductions under the current appropria 
tions: 
Chargés d'affaires ad interim. ......-........ ail dba ttiadibics $10, 000 


Contingent expenses, foreign missions_ 
Salaries of diplomatic and censular 

instructions and in transit... is fa agen 
Transportation of diplomatic and consalar officers. 


. 10, 000 
officers while receiving 


© oon 


- aapiadiiods 25, 000 
Hmbassy, legation, and consular buildings and grownds.._... 17, 000 
I ai erent nena ins 25, 000 


Mixed Claims Commisstfon..............~- 40, 000 


Important savings were effected by the adoption of the sug- 
gestion of the Budget Bureau toe drop the appropriation for 
salaries and expenses of interpreters and guards to consulates 
and that for administering the passport control act and te 
transfer the personnel of the former appropriation to salaries 
of the Consular Service, and of the latter to the appropriation 
fer clerk hire at United States consulates, and to previde for 
the expenses of the two appropriations to be abolished out of 
the apprepriation for contingent expenses at United States 
consulates. On account ef the greater flexibility which the 
department may exercise in disbursing these funds where the 
appropriations are combined it has been possible to reduce the 
aggregate amount. 

The Mixed Claims Commission, charged with the respons)- 
bility of settling claims of the American Government er of 
American citizens against the German Government or German 
nationals, has made a notably creditable showing. Of the 
appropriation ef $180,000 fer the fiscal year 1923, $84,500 was 
saved and returned to the Treasury. The current appropria- 
tion is $222,300, but the American agent, testifying before the 
committee, estimated he would be able to save this year about 
$39,000. ‘The estimate for the fiscal year 1925 is $40,160 under 
the current appropriation. Since the organization of the com- 
mission, up to the time of the hearings, 12,416 claims had been 
filed, aggregating $1,479,064,313.92. Claims to the number of 
296, in the aggregate sum of $21,191,623.83, have been disposed 
of by awards totaling $13,287,285.43. 

There have been 69 claims dismissed, aggregating $39,644,- 
092.26, and 156 claims withdrawn and rejected, amounting to 
a total of $31,327,301.87. As a result of one decision on the 


war-risk-insurance premium claims there will be 3,190 dis- 
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missals, aggregating $345,442,796.17. That leaves to be dis- 
posed of by 
487.03, which inelude the claim of the United States Govern- 
ment amounting 
tion. 

The appropriation for post allowances to diplomatic and con- 
sular officers which has been carried for a number of years 
for the purpose of supplementing the compensation of officers 
in the foreign service to meet the added cost of living due to 
the disturbed condition of the world has been reduced by the 
tudget from $150,000 to $125,000. This is in line with the 
policy which Congress has followed in recent years of gradu- 
ally reducing this appropriation which at one time stood at 
$700,000. If the so-called Rogers bill for the reorganization 
of the foreign service is enacted into law, it is hoped that the 
necessity for the post-allowance appropriation will be obviated. 

The bill carries an apparent increase of $203,860 for the 
salaries in the office of the Secretary of State. Of this amount 
$73,700 is due entirely to classification and 
is the amount of the $240 bonus which is made a part of the 
permanent pay by the classification act. The principal other 
increases in the bill compared with the 1924 appropriations 
are as follows: 


the commission 8,704 claims, totaling $1,045,301,- | 


| 


| 
| 


Mr. TINKHAM. That is, when these treaties touch upon economic 
matters? . 


Mr. SHERWELL. These treaties touch upon economic matters entirely. 


to $255,554,810.53 for the army of occupa- | In the Fifth Pan American Conference held at Santiago, Chile, last 


spring, all the economic subjects—I think I may say all—were pre- 
pared by the Inter-American High Commission. The Secretary of State 
asked the chairman of the council for memoranda on these subjects. 
Those memoranda were prepared by the Council of the Inter-American 


| High Commission and sent to the United States Department of State, 


the remainder | 


Interpreters to embassies and legations_.-..----~ nciigallvns tulitianels $500. 00 
Salaries of consular assistants... ~~ ae eS ee 1, 700. 00 
Boundary commission, United States and Mexico... _. 14, 086. 50 
International Railroad Congress_.._.-..-.-._-.._-.____ 800. 00 
International Sanitary Bureau navtnihinttinelbe- dapat 154. 29 | 
Vecuniary claims between United States and Great Britain 380. 00 
Inter-American High Commission..........----_------.. 5, 000. 00 


The appropriation for interpreters to embassies and lega- 
tions has been increased in the sum of $500 to provide in- 
creased compensation for the interpreter at the legation at 
Bangkok, Siam. ‘The department represented that the present 
incumbent is a very valuable man and that it is becoming in- 


creasingly difficult to retain his services at the low salary of | 


$2,000. In case of his resignation the department has no one 


in view with the necessary qualifications to fill the vacancy. | 


The department’s request for the increase had been granted 
by the Budget Bureau, and the committee deemed it advisable 
to accede, 

The increase of $1,700 for salaries of consular assistants is 
due entirely to automatic salary increases under the law. 

The approaching resumption of full diplomatic relations 
with Mexico has made it appropriate to increase the appropria- 
tion for the Mexican Boundary Commission to a figure ap- 
proaching the amount carried in former years. Accordingly 
the Budget estimate of $40,000 for this work has been granted, 
aun inerease of $14,086.50 over the current appropriation. 

The International Railroad Congress, which was not included 
in the bill of a year ago, is carried in the present bill in the 
sum of S800. 
ber of this congress since its organization, and Mr, Carr in- 
formed the committee that this Government has been re- 
quested to pay its quota for the current year, and is morally 
obligated to meet it, notwithstanding the fact no appropriation 
has been made. A deficiency estimate for the current year’s 
quota has already been submitted. Membership in this organi- 
zation is for periods of five years, the present period termi- 
nating at the end of 1924. If at the end of the five-year period 


an adhering government does not serve notice of its intention to | 


withdraw, the obligation for another period is automatically 
renewed. In the absence of an express direction of Congress 
so to do, it is not believed the Secretary of State will serve 
such notice of withdrawal, in view of the fact that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has recommended the continuance 
of our membership in the Congress. 

The appropriation for the United States section of the Inter- 
American High Commission has been increased from $15,000 to 
$20,000. For a number of years this appropriation stood at 
$25,000. In the act for 1923 it was reduced to $19,600, and last 
year it was further reduced to $15,000. The work of this com- 
mission can not be better described than by reading a brief 
extract from the hearings, as follows: 


Mr. Suerweiu. The Inter-American High Commission has nothing 
to do with diplomatic matters. What we mainly do is this: If the 
necessity for a Pan American agreement on some economic or financial 
matter, or one to facilitate trade, is felt, then this matter is placed 
before the different sections of the commission; they discuss it freely 
and when they come to an agreement which seems practical they may 
even draw up a tentative draft of a treaty and pass it to the respective 
Departments of State. Then they are through. The Departments of 
State will enter into negotiations and do anything that is required 
after that. When the treaty is signed, the sections of the commission 
urge its ratification in each country; and when it is ratified they see 
that it is carried out in their respective countries. 


The United States has been a contributing mem- | 


and they were the basis of the instructions to our delegates. The 
treaties that were entered into and the resolutions passed were based 
on the work of this commission. 


The work of this commission has been materially increased 
as a result of the Fifth Pan American Congress. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I am satisfied the committee 
has brought out this bill with painstaking care, and the ques- 
tions I want to ask are not asked in a spirit of criticism but 
for the purpose of gaining information. I note that through- 
out the bill appropriations are made in accordance with the 
classification act. I would like to ask the gentleman what in- 
formation the committee itself had before it from which it 
could determine that the number of employees suggested in the 
classification act, and for which these appropriations are made, 
was necessary and that the employees were performing their 
functions and were necessary in these departments. 

Mr. SHREVE. I will say to the gentleman that we gathered 
that information from a careful examination of the witnesses 
who appeared before the committee. If the gentleman will take 
up any matter-he has in mind and make an examination of the 
hearings he will find that those things are all carefully worked 
out in the statement made by the Bureau of the Budget. There 
is a recommendation as to how this new money—provided 
there is an increase—shall be used. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I am not speaking of the new 
work, but of the general appropriations. What I am getting at 
is this: How does the Congress know whether this given num- 
ber of employees for which we are providing are really per- 
forming full service or not. 

Mr. SHREVE. Simply by placing the man in charge and 


| who has the information on one side of the table and the mem- 





bers of the subcommittee on the other side. The members of 
the subcommittee then ask those very questions of him. They 
ask him how they are getting along with this help; if they 
are all employed; if they can not get along with a less number 
of employees; and it is all worked out in that way. The gen- 
tlemarm will find all of that information in the hearings. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. The gentleman will under- 
stand, of course, that I am asking these questions for informa- 
tion. It is my impression that we have too many Government 
employees, and along that same line I notice that traveling 
expenses and contingent expenses are allowed in lump sunis. 
What evidence—and the gentleman will understand that these 
questions are not asked in a spirit of criticism but for informa- 
tion—is there before Congress that these traveling expenses 
are all necessary and that the amount asked by these various 
bureaus are justified? 

Mr. SHREVE. I will say to the gentleman that those things 
are all shown in detail. The man who has occasion to travel 
must keep an accurate account of his expenses; he must take 
receipts, and those accounts have to pass through the audit 
division. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I understand that, but my 
inquiry is directed to this: What information Congress has as 
to the necessity for all of the traveling done by these different 
bureaus? 

Mr. SHREVE. Well, of course, we have to depend some- 
what on the intelligence of the men who are directing the 
bureaus. They are the ones who, in the last analysis, know 
whether the traveling is necessary, and it is absolutely impossi- 
ble for us to analyze all those smal! details. , 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Of course, this is rather out 
of the line of the gentlemen of the committee, but I would like 
to ask if the gentleman does not think that perhaps there might 
be times when Congress, for its own information and in order 
to act intelligently on these matters, should make an investiga- 
tion into these matters and ascertain why it is that we can not 
travel anywhere in the United States without running into 
representatives of bureaus, departments, commissions, and 
boards traveling at the expense of the Government? 

Mr. SHREVE. I am very happy to say to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma—who has not been with us so long—that that 
has been our business for the last four or five years, and 
probably the Committee on Appropriations has had more to do 
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1924, 
with it, because it has simply refused to make appropriations 


so that these people could be carried on the pay roll, and we 
have separated from the pay roll more than 45,000 Government 
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clerks in the last three or four years. This, of course, was the | 


combined effort of both sides of the House. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I understand that. I helped 
to draw the Budget bill in the Sixty-sixth Congress and I have 
had experience as the State auditor of my State in handling 
such matters. I am seeking information because it is my 
candid opinion that many of them could well be cut off if 
we would go at it like a business concern and cut them off 
and leave them at home and leave them off of the pay roll. 

Mr. SHREVE. I think myself there is an opportunity there 
for some more careful investigation. 

Mr. KELLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLY. I was called out for a few moments and did 
not hear all of the gentleman’s very excellent speech, but I 
would like to ask the gentleman, if he has not already touched 
upon the subject, to give us some information regarding the 
division dealing with the Pan American Union. 

Mr. SHREVE. I will say to my colleague and to the gentle- 
men of the House that there was a time when the people of 
South America were not friendly to us on account of our 
Monroe doctrine, but when we went to war wiith Spain and 
drove the haughty Spaniard forever from the American Conti- 
nent, pacified the island of Cuba, rendering the island sani- 
tary and her homes habitable, and even built the little red 
schoolhouse up on the hillsides and then gave back the gem 
of the Antilles to its original owners, the people of South 
America began to realize that after all the Monroe doctrine 
was enunciated for our own protection rather than for the 
purpose of acquiring territory, and I will say to the gentle- 
man that it was not so very long after the Spanish War that 
“‘folonel Roosevelt, Elihu Root, and a number of prominent 
South Americans, organized what is known as the Pan Ameri- 
ean Union. It is a union of all the States, north and south, 
and let me say that the South American Republics have all 
adopted the Constitution of the United States in so far as it 
is applicable to their condition, and we all have the same 
ideals and the same common patriotism. To my mind the 
Pan American Union is the mightiest combination and in- 
fluence for universal peace and good will among the nations 
of men that the world has ever seen. [Applause.] I stated 
on a former occasion that the people of North America and 
South America should stand together. We should make the 
two Americas the last word in the world’s civilization. We 
should establish a fixed policy with our South American na- 
tions which would become the firm foundation upon which 
the destinies of the world shall rest. That should be America’s 
highest purpose. [Applause.] It is inspiring, it is unifying, 
and it is fundamental. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The appropriations for the Department of Justice logically 
fall into three main divisions, namely, the department proper, 
judicial, and penal institutions. Under the department proper 
are included the Attorney General’s office, contingent expenses, 
printing and binding, and so forth, the appropriations for spe- 
cial activities such as conduct of customs cases, enforcement 
of antitrust laws; investigation and prosecution of war frauds, 
and so forth, and detection and prosecution of crimes. 

Under judicial are grouped the appropriations for salaries 
and expenses of the various United States courts, marshals, 
attorneys, and other court officers; fees of witnesses and jurors, 
and so forth. The expenses of the Federal penitentiaries and 
of maintaining Federal prisoners in State and county institu- 
tions are appropriated for under the head of penal institutions. 
The Budget estimates for the department proper were $166,- 
525 in excess of the current appropriations. The committee 
granted $152,962 of this increase, of which $44,920 was for the 
Attorney General’s office, to absorb the $240 bonus and the 
inereases under the classification act. Printing and binding 
was increased in the sum of $35,000, most of which is for 
increased printing for the courts. An increase of $19,500 was 
allowed in the appropriation for defending suits in the Court 
of Claims, making the total for next year $79,500. Out of 
this appropriation is paid the cost of stenographers, reporters, 
the traveling expenses of the Government’s attorney, and trav- 
tling expenses and fees of witnesses, many of whom are highly 
expert, and may not be obtained except upon the payment of 
relatively large fees. When it is considered that there are now 
pending in the Court of Claims 2,300 cases, involving an aggre- 
gate of slightly more than one and three-quarter billions of 
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; which the claims aggregated $46,416,041.88. With 


| 
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dollars, the proposed appropriation of $79,500 seems a very 
modest sum for the expenses of defending the interests of the 
Government. 

During the fiscal year 1925, 288 cases were disposed of, in 
an appro- 
priation of only $65,000 the department won 208 of the cases 
outright, the amount claimed being $33,753.550.83, and of the 
$12,662,491.05 claimed in the remaining 80 cases, judgments 
were obtained in the total sum of only $2,751,895.74. On July 
1, 1922, there were 747 cases pending in the Court of Claims, 
involving $305,000,000. A year later the number of cases 
pending had increased to 1,957, involving $1,346,000,000, and on 
March 11, 1924, there were 2,300 cases pending aggregating 
$1,774,847,673.35. 

For detection and prosecution of crimes the bill carries 
$2,301,722, an inerease of $56,722. This increase is occasioned 
in part by certain additional personnel in Washington: partly 
by the difference between the present base pay of employees in 
the District of Columbia and the amount necessary for com- 
pensation under the classification act; and the balance by sup- 
plies, material, and equipment for the criminal-identification 
bureau. 

A portion of the appropriation, namely, $112,860, has been 
allotted for the purpose of the inspection of the judicial offices. 
There will be an increase of seven in the number of employees 
assigned to this important work, which is amply justified by 


| the recent increase in the number of courts. For the work of 





the bureau of investigation the sum of $2,188,862 has been 
allotted. In this bureau there will be an increase of about 20 
in the personnel at the seat of Government, made necessary by 
the department's recent action in removing the criminal-iden- 
tification work from the Leavenworth prison to Washington. 

The subcommittee allowed the Budget estimate of $89,470 for 
the conduct of customs cases, an increase over the current 
appropriation of $6,370. Of this increase $4,000 is for an addi- 
tional special attorney, $1,200 for a stenographer, $620 for a 
messenger, and $1,300 for additional travel expenses. The office 
of the Assistant Attorney General in charge of this work is 
located, by provision of law, at New York City. Dockets for the 
hearing of these cases are maintained in more than 40 cities of 
the United States, and the department's attorneys must travel 
this circuit to defend the interests of the Government. The 
tariff act of 1922 has resulted in a large increase in the number 
of cases. For the fiscal year 1920 the number of cases filed 
involving the classification of merchandise was 2,416. In suc- 
ceeding fiscal years the number of cases filed was: 1921, 4.863; 
1922, 12,336; 1923, 26,303; and for the first six months of 1924, 
20,778. Corresponding increases are noted in the cases involv- 
ing the valuation of merchandise and in the number of appeals. 

The bill carries for the enforcement of antitrust laws $201,200, 
an increase of $1,200 over the current appropriation, occasioned 
entirely by the increases of compensation over base pay under 
the classification act. Eleven new cases were instituted during 
the fiscal year 1923, four of which have been disposed of. A 
total of 25 cases were terminated in 1923, 11 of which were civil 
and 14 criminal. Thirteen of the 25 were ultimately determined 
in favor of the Government, 3 were decided adversely to the 
Government, and 9 were dismissed on motion of the Govern- 
ment, 3 of which were pending as to only one or two defend- 
ants, the cases having theretofore been decided favorably to the 
Government as to the principal defendants. 

Five cases are now pending in the circuit court of appeals 
and three in the Supreme Court. Fines were imposed in 1923 
in the sum of $191,500, and to date, in 1924, $107.350. Two 
hundred and ten separate and unrelated investigations looking 
to the bringing of suits were under way in 1923, and about 
the same number of investigations are in progress at the 
present time. During the present fiscal year the department 
has opened an office in San Francisco with an attorney in 
charge for the purpose of initiating and conducting suits in 
antitrust cases arising on the Pacific coast. Theretofore, on 
account of the great distance from headquarters, the proper 
amount of attention could not be given to cases in this ter- 
ritory. One of the cases arising since the opening of the San 
Francisco office is that against the builders’ exchange of that 
city. It was charged that the material dealers had formed a 
combination to withhold building material from contractors 
who employed union labor. The case had been tried and lost 
in the State court. The department could get jurisdiction 
only if it could show that interstate commerce was involved, 
which was a close question. However, the Government won 
the case, and it is now pending in the Supreme Court on ap- 
peal, 
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WAR TRANSACTION SECTION 


or the investigation and prosecution of war frauds the bill 
( es $500,000, which is the amount of the Budget estimate 
and of the eu nt appropriation. According to the testimony, 
th ork of this seetion has not yet reached its peak. There 


estublished by Executive order a joint board com- 
about ofticers of the War Department and the 
x of the advisory council and the heads of the various 
of the war transaction of the Department of 
Jt ce for the purpose of facilitating the audit 
of the War Department and the bringing over of the claims to 


iM ween 


nosed of six 


section 


the Department of Justice fer prosecution, so that the work 
of the war transaction section may be broneht to a conclusien 
it as early a date as possible. Suits are now pending in 117 
cuses involwing $62,342,741.25. 

There are 19 claims pending with receivers or trustees in 
bankruptey, totaling $2.686,418.43; 10 claims have been re- 
duced to judgment, in the aggregate sum of $48.308; while 81 


claims have been disposed of by collection in full or by eom- 
in the total amount of $6.019.889. Meanwhile there 
are 300 cases which have been brought over from the War De- 
pai nit are under on whieh no 
action has yet been taken. The total number of cases 
which have come before the war transaction section since its 
establishment, and which have either been dispesed of or are 
suit or under investigation, is 574, involving a total amount 
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able to report recoveries in the amount of approximately $10,000,900. 
This statement is made in the light of what seems to us to be a reason- 
able expectation of what the Goverriment should recover by the Ist of 
July, 1924; but is, of course, subject to the ordinary uncertainties in- 
cident to the work in which we are engaged. 

In reference to the suggestion of the possibility of reducing the force 
of attorneys, accountants, and clerical help now employed in this sec- 
tion, it is our opinion that this ean not be done without serious detri- 
ment to the interests of the Government. Indeed, the force should be 
substantially increased to accomplish the best results. It should not be 
lost sight of that time is an important factor in the recovery of money 
illegally paid by the Government, although there is no statute of limita- 


tions running against the Government in civil actions. If criminality 


| should be disclosed in the investigation of these claims, the statute 


of $112,831,875.56 Since the hearings have closed the sub- 
committee in charge of the bill has received a letter from 
Judge Bigger, a member of the advisory ceuncil of the war 
transuction section, setting forth the amount of recoveries to | 


the Goverbment, 


The amount of meney recovered to date 
which $4,988.262.15 has actually been paid into the Treasury 
and $900,000 in the ferm of deferred payments, 
which have been to the satisfaction of officials of the 
‘Treasury Department. Im addition, the Government has bid 
in a large manufacturing plant at $350.001, being two-thirds of 
the appraised value, under foreclosure of mortgage held by 
the Government by virtue of a judgment for %514,588.91, so 
ihat the sum total of recovery to date is $6,188.263.15. 
Further settlements have been practically agreed upon 
which the department has every reason at present to believe 
will within 
mately &9,.000,000 ; 


in cash is 


secured 


and Judge Bigger states it as his belief 


is $5,838,.262.15, of | 


will have barred prosecutions on November 12, 1924. <A large number 
of important suits are pending in the courts involving many millions of 
dollars, and others involving millions more are about to be brought. 
The accounting branch of this section has been kept down to the mini- 
mum necessary to accomplish the work committed to it, and the servy- 
ices of these accountants are absolutely indispensable. Including the 
advisory council we have only a force of 29 attorneys upon the pay 
rolis in this section actually engaged in the preparation of the mass 
of claims sent to this section, and it is our opinion that if no more 
claims should come to the section that the examination and prepuri- 
tion of these claims necessary to the bringing of suits upon them woul4 
employ the energies of the entire force for, at least, six months, and 
probably more, and we have no reason to believe that no more claims 
wilt come to the section; but, om the contrary, that there will be a 
large number of additional claims sent to this section for investign- 
tion and action. 
Very sincerely yours, T. M. Brecrr, 

Advisory Counsel. 

Mr. SHREVE. Just a word about the judiciary. Of course, 
the expenses have been very largely increased by reason of the 
new courts we have established in the last two or three years 
and the new judges that have been appointed. They, of course, 
have to have sufficient clerks, marshals, attorneys, and so forth, 


| to conduct the business, and the increases in the Department 


| 
a very short time bring the recoveries to approxi- | 


that before the end of the fiseal Year the reeoveries will ap- | 


proximate $10,000,000. The appropriations for this aetivity 
up to the close of the present fiseal year total $1,000,000; so 
that if the expectations of the department are realized the 
cost to the Gevernment will be about 10 per cent of the 
amounts reeovered., 


Let me say to you, gentlemen, that. a number of very im- | 


matters are still pending, 
I believe the Camp Sherman case is already at issue 
and ready for trial. Three other cases have been prepared and 
mre awaiting trial. There are 12 eases in all and they involve 
a sum of over $60,000,000, 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I desire to insert in the REcorp 
a copy of a letter sent me by Judge Bigger. 

The letter referred to follows: 


portant 


CASES, 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1924. 


IIon. Mivron J. SHREVE, 
Hiouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Pear Srr: In response to the suggestion made by a member of the 


Subcommittee on Appropriations, of which you are chairman, for a 
brief statement of the results of the work of the War Transactions Sec- 
tion of the Department of Justice In money recovered for the Govern- 
to this date, you are advised that the amount of money recovered 


38,262.15. 


ment 
to date is $5,8: 
action in the United States court 
judgement for $514,588.91, and under a decree in foreclosure of a mort- 
gage held by the Government a large manufacturing plant was bid in by 
the Government at two-thirds of the appraised value, being $350,001, 
the purchase price being applied upon the judgment. This amount 
being added to the recoveries in money, makes the sum totab of re 
to date $6,188,263.15. 3 

The cash actually paid into the Treasury up toe this date, according 
to our records, is the sum of $4,938,262.15; deferred payments amount 
to $900,000, the same being secured to the satisfaction of the officials 
of the Treasury Department, 

In addition to this amount, settlements have been practically agreed 
upon which we have every reason, at present, to believe will within a 
very short time bring the recoveries to approximately $9,000,000, and 
it is our belief that before the end of the present fiscal year we will be 


in an 


covery 


In addition to this amount recovered in money, 
the Government recovered a | 


among them the cantonment | 


of Justice have been mainly for the purpose of taking care of 
the new courts. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If the gentleman will yield, it 
might be said in that connection that we had heretofore been 
providing for that by deficiencies, and we are loping to avoid 
such a deficiency for another year. 

Mr. SHREVE. I thank the gentleman very much. ‘That, 
unfortunately, has been the practice. They have been obliged 
to come before the deficiency subcommittee, but this year the 
committee has endeavored to recommend amounts whieh ft has 
every reason to hope will be sufficient in each cuse so that 
deficiency appropriations will not be necessary. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Perhans the gentleman may 
give me information which I have sought in vain to gather 
from the Department of Justiee. I notice that our bill carries 
a large sum of money for the proseeution of war frauds. I 


| notice that two years ago we appropriated a like sum of money 





for the prosecution of war frauds. What I would like to 
knew, if the gentleman has the information, is whether the 
expenditure of that millien dollars, approximately, within the 
past two years, er even going further back into the former 
administration—have any such prosecutions ever resulted in 
carrying a war-fraud grafter to the penitentiary? 

Mr. SHREVE. Well, I am not prepared to answer that ques- 
tion, A eriminal presecution, as the gentleman knows, is a 
case that requires very peculiar and exact evidence, and the 
evidence in these cases is seattered ali over the United States. 
Let me say to the gentleman that work on war-fraud cases is 
all handled and disposed of first by what is known as the 
advisory council. 

It consists of Judge Bigger, of Ohio; Judge Kerr, who was 
formerly a Federal judge at Panama; and the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia, the ex-Senator from that State, Mr. 
Hardwick. ‘These three men are the ones who determine what 
class of cases shall be tried, whether they shall be compro- 
mised, and who shall have entire contro!) of the matter. After 
the cases have come from the War Department they make 
their examination and they determine to which one of the 
branches of the war-fraud section these eases shall be allo- 
cated. Certain men are trained in certain kinds of cases, and 
it is true there has been appropriated not only this $500,000 
but another $500,000. There has been $1,000,000 already ap- 


propriated by the United States Congress for this purpose, and 
I am very happy to say to the gentleman that we have actually 
turned in, in cash, something over $5,000,000. 


I had the exact 
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amount before me just a few moments ago. Then the settle- | 
ments which have been received through these war-fraud cases 
run the total up to $8,000,000 or $9,000,000. The committee | 
considered it as a most remarkable showing that it has only 
ost the Government 11 or 12 per cent of the amount of money 
that has been collected. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I thank the gentleman for his 
auswer, Which is very lucid, except it does not answer my 
question at all. |Laughter.] Really, Mr. Chairman, I think 
I. as a Member of Congress, ought to be able to secure a state- 
ment from some source as to what has been accomplished 
with this money. Gentlemen will recall that I tried to secure 
from the Attorney General the information, I tried to get 
him to tell me the number of war-graft men and their names, 
how many of them have been put into the penitentiary as the 
result of prosecutions. I never could get an answer. I am 
asking in good faith, and I am not playing politics. 1am ask- 

« you to tell me if you know whether anybody prosecuted 
for graft by the present administration, or by the preceding 
administration of four years ago, has ever been carried to the 
penitentiary and remained there as a result of these prosecu- 
Tions 

Mr. SHREVE. I will state to the gentleman that I am not 
able to answer his question. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Is anybody able to answer it? 

Mr. KVALE. I can state to the gentleman that an ex-service 
man who stole a can of beans worth 15 cents was sent to the 
penitentiary. 

Mr. SHREVE. If the gentleman will refer to page 172 of the 
Department of Justice hearings, he will find that three large | 
criminal cases were tried within the last year, in each of | 
which 8 or 10 men were indicted for conspiracy. In two of 
them the juries brought in verdicts of acquittal and in the 
third the court, after the conclusion of the testimony, instructed 
the jury to aequit. There are 28 indictments pending, involving 
44 individuals and 1 corporation. The gentleman realizes that 
the crime of conspiracy is extremely difficult to prove. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Well, that is the best answer I | 
have secured from any source up to date. 
' 
| 
| 
i 
| 


Mr. SHREVE. Now, a word about the judiciary: The ex- 
penses of the United States courts, the salaries of the judges | 
und of the marshals, attorneys, clerks, witnesses, jurors, and 
other officers of the court, are carried in the bill under the cap- 
tion “ Judicial.” Without exception, the Budget estimates have 
heen granted. The total of the amounts recommended exceed | 
the current appropriations by $1,994,385. For several years | 
deficiencies in substantial amounts have occurred in the appro- | 
priations for marshals, United States attorneys, fees of the | 
United States commissioners, witnesses and jurors, and other 
like items, which have been appropriated for in deficiency acts. | 
‘This year the Budget recommended, and the committee has | 
adopted, the policy of appropriating amounts which it deems | 
sullicient to meet the needs of the various classes of court ex- 
penses, and it is hoped that the usual large deficiency appropria- | 
tions will not be necessary for the fiscal year 1925. The in- 
crease in the number of United States courts, together with | 
the general increase in the number of criminal cases, due | 
largely to prohibition and the antinarcotic and automobile-theft 
legislation, have rendered unavoidable the increased cost of 
operating the machinery of justice. 

On pages 217 to 220, inclusive, of the hearings for the De- 
partment of Justice will be found detailed tables showing the 
number of cases commenced, the number of cases terminated, 
the number of cases pending at the close of the year, and the | 
department’s expenditures for each year since 1912; a com- | 
parative statement by classes of cases of the number of actions 
commenced, terminated, and pending for each of the years | 
1921, 1922, and 1923; a statement of cases, both civil and crimi- 
ual, under the national prohibition act; and a statement show- 
iig the revenues of the department from various sources in 
1922 and 1923. 

In 1912 the department expended $10,196,572.91 and in 1923 
$21,619,116.02, or a little more than double the amount for 
1912. For the same period the number of cases commenced | 
during the year increased from 50,691 to 143,095, the number | 
of cases terminated increased from 46,648 to 131,469, and the 
number of cases pending from 102,209 to 179,346. 

During the years 1920 to 1923, inclusive, a total of 120,410 
criminal prosecutions were commenced under the national pro- 
hibition act, 97,865 cases were disposed of, resulting in con- 
victions in 79,093 cases, for which fines were imposed in the 
sum of $13,839,560.09, of which $9,325,371.69 has been collected. 
In addition $336,015.64 has been realized by the Government 
from judgments obtained in civil cases and $145,360.58 has 
been collected in criminal cases without prosecution, making 
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a total revenue to the Government since the enactment of 
prohibition from fines and civil judgments thereunder of $9,806 
747.91, with $4,514,188.40 outstanding for fines, forfeitures, and 
penalties. 

The total revenues of the department for 1922 were 89 
270.51 and for 1923, $16,306,777.73. 





PENAL INSTITUTIONS 


The increase in the criminal business of the United States 


courts is reflected in the increases in the a iutions recom- 
mended for the Federal prisons and the cost of mainta ig 
Federal prisoners in State and county institutions. The Budget 
estimates, which have been granted by the committee, are 
$796,490 in excess of the current appropriations for similar 


objects. <A slight reduction under the current appropriation for 
Leavenworth Prison has been effected by reason of an unusually 


good crop year on the prison farm, the products from which 
are consumed by the prisoners. An increase of 18 in tl :um- 
ber of guards at Atlanta, together with the automatic annual in- 
creases of salary provided by law for the guards at ail the 
prisons, has necessitated an increase in the appropriations for 


salaries. The total amount recommended for the Atlanta prison 
is $84,620 in excess of the current appropriation and the total 
for McNeill Island prison exceeds the current figure by $16,860. 

The average population of the three Federal prisons fer the 
fiscal year 1923 was 5,323, while that for the current fiscal vear, 
up to November 30, 1923, was 5,434, an increase of 111. The 
actual prison population of January 8, 1924, was 5.558, which is 
623 in excess of the normal capacity. The bill carries $1,795,000 
for support of Federal prisoners in State and county institutions, 
including prisoners awaiting trial. The current appropriation 
for this item is $1,100,000, but the department anticipates a 
deficiency in the current year’s appropriation of $600,000, so 
that the amount recommended for 1925 is only $95,000 in excess 
of anticipated actual expenditures for 1924, 

The number of days’ subsistence of United States prisoners 
confined in jails and other State institutions in 1913 was 


| 589,609; in 1922, it was 1,400,488; and in 1923, 1,600,140. 


DEVARTMENT OF LABOR 


For the Department of Labor the Budget estimates were 
$207,679.49 less than the total of the appropriations for 1924, 
excluding the $240 bonus, and if the latter be taken into the cal- 
culation the estimates were less than the current law by $774,- 


| 319.49. The committee accepted the Budget figures with the 


exception of the appropriation for regulating immigration. ‘The 
Budget had reduced this item under the 1924 appropriation by 
$78,940, and the committee had restored the amount for reasons 
which were fully set forth in the early part of my remarks. 
The committee feels that the bill as recommended for these four 
important Government departments fully meets the requirements 
of the policy of economy in Government expenditures. At the 
same time, it provides each department with sufficient funds to 
meet all the legitimate demands of the public service, and in 
some quarters to enlarge the scope of service. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, for a good 
many reasons I have not been able to be present on the floor 
for the last 10 days. I was transferred to the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee from the Naval Affairs Committee and have 
had to work almost night and day, so that I have not been able 
to express myself as I wished. No sooner had Naval Affairs 
completed its hard labors when I went off and started with 
Rivers and Harbors on a herculean task of helping to frame 
a general bill. There is something throbbing beneath my 
heart, speaking facetiously, and I want to express myself. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLiver] was not able to give 
me time, as he said I was tardy in making the request. I have 
not been able to see the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SHreve], and so it occurred to me that if [ could secure unani- 
mous consent to speak for five or six minutes out of order, 
which would not be taken out of the four hours’ time fixed by 
the House, it would answer the purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the committee 
would not be authorized to change the order made by the 
House not to exceed four hours’ debate. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Would that be changing the 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be enlarging the time as fixed 
by the House. 

Mr. OLIVER. I think we can give the gentleman time 

Mr. SHREVE. That will be arranged for the gentleman 
later. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield 25 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson]. 
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Wallace, attorney | 


r William Boyce Thompson, says that William Boyce Thomp- | 
| ime chairman of the ways and means committee of 
the Republican executive committee in December, 1919, and 
‘avily interested in Sinclair stocks. His syndicate, under 
Holmes,” an employee of Thompson, began bor- 
ling in Sinclair stocks, borrowi in “‘ Holmes’s ” 
! National ink, of which Thompson was a di- 
e amoun were all large and renewal and increases 
umeron On September 7, 1920, the loan was $3,825,- 
HO cured | 208,200 mre of Sinclair stock. They were 
32.12, or $6,687,384 worth of stock. Late in November, 
sold out it after election—and paid the note. 
m himself’ sold ft July, 1921, to November, 1921, 
171 share In Jani y, 1922, he we in again and bought 
iry and February, 1,520 shares. This he sold in April, 
The lease to Sinclair was made April 7. ‘Thompson's 
esentn id not give the date i April that he sold. 
son und | ate then owned at one time, Septem- 
ber 7, 1920, 208,200 shares Sinclair oil stock. 
Shares 
If ought in 1922 ‘ te acl eal — 1, 520 
ifis | rh n plant 1ed caiccmey , Te 
li mont plant ‘ l : eee > 
Total : on 6 a-aee 426, 448 
\ hares held individually 1 sold in 1921 od 10, 471 
, - $36, 919 
ill ld, he and his associates owned first and last, and 27,657 
shares were sold affer April 1, 192: It went up $12 a share 
about that time, or a proce of $331.894 on the shares sold. 
Those shares sold after April 1, were Thompson individual, 
1.520 shares bought in January and February, 1922, and New- 
mont Co., 26,137 shares (evidence before the Senate com- 


mittee), 


So one of the great leaders of the Republican organization 


wus deeply interested in Sinclair’s getting a good thing. Who 
will be next? I regret that Mr. Thompson's health did net 
permit him to appear in person before the committee. 

On March 17 in this House I closed what I had to say 
nbout Col Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 


Navy, and his brother Archie, by asking the question: “‘ When 


was Archie's salary raised te $15,000?” Up to this time the 
colonel has failed to answer, but his friend and benefactor, 
Mr. Henry F. Sinclair, has given us the information, uncon- 


tradicted up to the present, from which I am enabled to de- 
termine that question. I want te state chronologically the 
connection that Colonel Roosevelt and his brother hand with the 


Sinclair Co. and let the public draw its own eonctisions. 

First, Colonel Roosevelt makes the following statement of 

his own business connection with the Sinclair concern: 
Senator WALsH. Colonel Roosevelt, were you ever a director or 
stockholder in any of the Sinclair companies? 

\ istant Secretary RooseverttT. Yes: I was one of the orftfginal 
directors of the Sinclair company when it was originally organized. 
Th I was a stockholder of the company, I resigned as director when 
I went to war, and my partner sold my stock during the war. Then 

only securities I ever had of the company after that I bought, or 


rather my wife 


fumn of 1920, 


bought a thousand shares of the 
I held it for 


Sinclair stock in the 
about a year and sold it, 


Senator WAtsn. What ts that company, Colonel? 

Assistant Secretary Roosrve_tr. That was the consolidated Sinclair 
Co Incidentally I sold it at a loss. 

Senator WAtsH. And daring that time did you act as a director? 

Assistant Secretary Roosevertt. I acted as a director—this I will 

have to ask for corroboration on--—I acted as a director from, 

I should have said, 1915 to 1917. 

Mr. Smncua 1916, I think. 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT. 1916 to 1917. 

Senator Wats of Montana. And your sg was sold some time 
durtng 1917 or 1918? 

\ssistant Secretary ROOSEVELT. My stock was sold, I should say, 
in the winter of 1918. 

Senator Wausm of Montana. And then your wife became a stock- 
holder in 1920? 

\ stant Secretary Rooseve.tT. In 1920, and sold that stock im 


i, I think I ean tell you approximately. It was, I think, im 1922; 


Id it in 1922, 
Senator WansHn of Montana. Are there any other menibers of your 
family interested in the Sinclair Co.? 


Assistant is 
Sinclair Co. 
Senator WALSH 


there? 


Secretary RooOsEvELT. My brother an employee of the 


of Montana. Does he bold any official pesition 
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Assistant Secretary Roosrevgert. Yes; he is an employee. I 
know whether you would call it an official position. 
Sinclair, however. 


Mr. SinciaAin. He is vice president of one of the subsidiary com- 
panies, 


do not 
I will ask Mr. 


Assistant Secretary RoosrveitT. Vice president of one of the sub- 
sidiary companies. 

Senator WALsH of Montana. Js he a director in any company? 

Assistant Secretary Roosrvett. Again I will have to ask Mr. Sin- 


clair. 

Mr. Sinciarr. He is not a director in the original company; he is 
in the subsidiary company. 

Senator Watsu of Montana. Do you know how long he has sus- 
tained these relations to Sinelair Co.? 

Assistant Secretary ROosEVELT. Yes; since the spring 
(Pages 400-401, hearings before the Committee on Public 
Surveys, United States Senate.) 


of 1919. 
Lands and 


_ Second. Archie says that Colonel Roosevelt was with Mont- 
gomery & Co., Sinclair’s bankers, when he came back from 
the war and that the colonel requested Sinclair to take him 
on, which was done August 1, 1919. (Pages 1883~-1884, hearings 
before the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, United 
States Senate.) 

Third. Mr. Sinclair states that Archie was started at $5,000 a 
year, August 1, 1919. 

Fourth. On February 1, 1920, this was increased to $6,000 
a year, according to Mr. Sinclair, and continued at that until 
after the colonel entered the Navy Department. 

Fifth. On March 4, 1921, Colonel Roosevelt was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Sixth. On or about April 1, 1921, the matter of the transfer 
of the naval reserve from the Secretary of the Navy to the 
Secretary of the Interior, Fall, was taken up with Colonel 
Roosevelt who was at first opposed to it and subsequently 
became friendly to the proposition. 

On page 395 of the hearings already referred to we find the 
following: 

Senator Wautsn. Well, did you at that time form any definite opinion 
of your own as to the wisdom or unwisdom of making the transfer? 

Assistant Seeretary Roosevevr. At that time I was not personally 
in fayor of making the transfer, but became convinced afterwards that 
it was the correct thing to do. 


Seventh. On May 1, 1921, while this matter was pending be- 
fore Colonel Roosevelt, Archie’s salary, according to Sinclair, 
was increased to $10,000 a year, a raise of $4,000. 

Fighth. On May 31, 1921, Colonel Roosevelt carried the order 
transferring the naval reserves to Secretary Fall’s jurisdiction 
to the President of the United States and assured the Presi- 
dent that it was all right with both Secretaries and procured 
the President's signature thereto (pp. 396, 398, 399, hearings 
above referred to). 

Ninth. After protracted negottations, the lease of the Teapot 
Dome to Sinclair was made on the 7th of April, 1922. 

Tenth. On the Ist of July, 1922, Archie Roosevelt’s salary 
was increased to $15,000 a year, making it three times the 
salary of Colonel Roosevelt, and being an increase of $9,000 
since the colonel came into the position of Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, being 150 per cent increase. 

Eleventh. On the 29th of July, 1922, Assistant Secretary 
Roosevelt, In the absence of Denby and without consulting 
the President, at the request of Fall, sent the United States 
marines to put other claimants (called squatters) off the 
Teapot Dome and put Sinclair in possession instead of leaving 
him to establish his rights in court, as other people do. (See 
his testimony of March 13, 1924.) 

Twelfth. Mr. Sinclair and Archie Roosevelt agree that Archie 
was doing practically nothing for the company, although receiy- 
ing $15,000 a year (pp. 1878, 1882). 

Colonel Roosevelt stated in his interview concerning my 
former remarks that he made in private life twenty times his 
salary as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. This would be 
about $100,000. Surely he would not want to put his brother 
Archie as an almoner on his friend Sinclair when he was able 
to take care of himself and the family. Now, if Denby, who 
had no knewn connection with Sinclair and whose only offense 


| was mechanically signing the lease arranged by Fall and de- 


fending it afterwards, was unfit to continue in the department 
to control its policies, can it be possible that Colonel Roosevelt, 
whose life and interests, both personal and financfal, had been 
so closely interwoven with the organization which has perpe- 
trated this alleged fraud on the Government, is still available 
and proper to hold the office he does? 

I ant anxious to know, though it is none of my business, [ 
suppose, what were the basis of such wonderful earning 
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capacity in the colonel. Possibly the name which he bore was 
of considerable value; but as Mr. Brisbane says: 


In business you actually have to deliver something. 


I have in my hand an advertisement cut from tle Philadel- 
phia Record of May 1, 1922, ornamented at the head with the 
picture of the doughty Colonel Roosevelt, who in this instance 
seems to be at the head of the dough brigade. 
follows: 


Know aul 

Kolb Bakery Co. is held and firmly bound unto the purchaser of this 
loaf of Bond bread (Trade-nvark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.), and hereby 
warrants that the loaf of bread contained within this germ-proof and 
dust-proof wrapper is made from the following: 

Pure-food materials and no other ingredients of any kind; best 

Wheat flour, compressed yeast, pure filtered water, best fine 

Salt, pare lard, granulated sugar, and condensed milk. 

KoLs BAKery Co. 


mew by these presents that— 


Speaking of this bond, Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant 
tary of the United States Navy, says: 

A manufacturer should be confident of the value of his product. 
he is, he should be willing to back his opinions. 
Roosevelt. 


If 


(Signed) Theodore 


I do not know whether it is this trailing of the Roosevelt 
name into a Dutch bakery that makes him prosperous or 
whether this is just a manifestation of his fondness for seeing 
his name and pieture in the papers. 
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lished on the 14th and two on the 15th of March 


104 Al , 
lished but none of which were available before I spoke i" 
taking the position that the colonel should retire. 
{from The Nashville Banner, March 14, 1924] 
A ROOSEVELT COLLAPSE 
It was unfortunate and will prove disastrous to the politica reer 
marked out for himself by the present Theodore Roosevelt th 
| volved himself with the Sinclair oi) interests by asking for and eu r 
| a job from Sinclair for his young brother. 
There is no reason for believing that his influence id 
vailed but for the political prestige he possessed Tis rother Ar 


Secre- | 


This, however, has all the | 


appearanee of a bartering of the distinguished name he wears | 


and of his distinguished positien as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy either to boost bread or for a valuable consideration. 
This excursion into the advertising field impressed me with 


the thriftiness of the statesman involved, and makes me realize | 


that the quartering of Archie upon Sinclair is merely a demon- 
stration of the good old doctrine “A penny saved is a penny 
made,” and se as Sinclair would put out $15,000 a year there 
was that much saved from the colonel’s resources. But I hope 
after the inspeetion of this use being made of the Roosevelt 
name that violent partisans of that name will not fimd it neces- 
sary to fall into the vecabulary of a fish wife in flinging bil- 
lingsgate at anybody whe exercises the right of criticism of any 
one of the family who happens to be in office. 


had no especial entitlements, certainly had ne commercial ext 
of so outstanding a character as to make him worth $15,000 


1 y to 
| Sinclair. Yet he was started on $10,000, which was raised shortly 
thereafter to $15,000, which sum is $3,000 mere than is paid the 
President of the United States, $5,000 a year more than is paid 
Gevernor of New York, and the same thet is paid the Chief Just 
| the United States Supreme Court. 

After exposures began to come thick and fast of scandalou 
between the off magnate and Government officints, Archie wit! 
Which, however, didn’t help the fortunes of Theodore, who since M 
1921, had been Assistant Seeretary of the Navy, closely associated \ 
Denby, and should have known as much regarding the oil leases a 
chief. 

Prior to that Theodore was the almost certain nominee of his ty 
for Governor of New York le has not sine en seriously con d 
for the distinction. It is all very unfortunate, but he was caug) 
the mesh and doesn’t look pretty to anyone any longer 

[From the Washington Daily News, March 15, 1924] 
DON’T BE A GOB 

When a mere gob in the United States Navy goes to sleep while on 
watch he is arrested, court-martialed, deprived of privileges, imp: 

| oned, or roasted unmercifully. 

When the gob's boss goes to sleep at the switch he gets promoted. 

That’s the way it worked out in the Navy. 

Young T. R., according to his own testimony, was the man w car 


| ried the Teapot Dome naval! oil lease from Secretary Fall to the Presi 


dent for his signature. That made him a party in the plot to give 


| away the Navy’s oil. 


On July 4, 1776, this great country abolished royalty and at 


the sarae time abolished the rule “ That the King can do no 
wrong, and therefore that the King and royal family are not 
subjects of eriticism.” My people backed that declaration with 
their manhood and their blood, and from that day to this it has 
been the right which we have exercised to eriticize a public 
servant, and in this instance I repeat that the above connection 
admitted by all of Colonel Roosevelt with Sinclair makes it im- 
proper for him to occupy the position of Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy in this Government, and I call attention to the fact 
that Mr. Knight, of California, a lawyer of distinguished at- 
tainments, I am told, and irreproachable character, has just 
been rejected by the committee, although appointed by the 
President as attorney to prosecute the case to annul certain 
oi] transactions in the West, om the sole ground that he was 
once attorney for a bank which was controlled by the owners of 
the Standard Oil Co. Ebeow mach closer the above facts place 
Colonel Roosevelt to the man who has debauched publie officials 
and captured and is brazenly holding en to a Gevernment asset 
worth many millions ef dollars to him, and if the Gevernment’s 
claim is established and the property recovered how inecongru- 
ous for Colonel Roosevelt to be there in the department to ad- 
minister the same property again when he om three or four 
occasions has stated that he approved the policy adopted in 
leasing this property to Sinclair? 

What does. the Government allege as te these leases which he 
states that he approves? The attorneys appointed by the Presi- 
dent allege that President Harding’s order transferring the 
Navy’s oil reserves to Fall’s custody was “ invalid and illegal,” 
and this is the order procured by Colonel Roosevelt to be signed 
after he had been working over it from about. April 1 to May 
31, 1921. 

The complaint also alleges that the Teapot Deme lease was 
“null and void” and effected without authority in law, and 
that the contracts for building tanks were equally “null and 
void” and witheut authority of law. These allegations are 
made on the authority of the President of the United States. 

Colonel Roosevelt was one of the architects of the order 
which is therein attacked. Can he safely be trusted again with 
the control of this great business? 

To show you that I was not the only person thinking this way, 
J set forth here editerials from three different papers, one pub- 


T. R. also admitted on the stand that he took orders from Fall to 
send a captain of the marines and four men out to Teapot Dome eld 
to help Sinclair get possession. He said he had not considered the 
iNegal aspects of this. 

The President's oll counsel in the suit filed at Cheyenne, Wy to 
recover Teapot Dome for the Navy charge that the leases were signed 
by former Secretary Fall for “ inadequate, improper, and fraudulent 
consideration” and “without authority of law.” Denby also signed 
the leases, and Roosevelt not only knew about them, but he went 
before the Senate committee to defend them. 

He was asleep on watch when this raid on the Navy's oll was made, 

Was he nabbed and put in irons? 

Naw; not young T. R. 

The moral of this little story is: 

“Tf you’re going to join the Navy, don’t be a gob. Be Assistant 
Secretary, and then, if you fall asleep on the job, you won't be jugged 


or put on k-p.” 


{From the Commercial Appeal, March 15, 1923] 


SWEuPr THEM OUT 

Never in the history of this country did such a set of harpies move 
in as most of the crew which came into office with President Narding. 
Mr. Harding is dead, peace to his ashes with that respect. that must 
go to the dead, but if Mr. Harding had lived the responsibility of 
appointment of men unfaithful in most. startling 
been his, and his humiliation would bave been great. 

There is nothing quite so coarse, so reckless, and so yulgar as the 
story leading up to the ordering of marines into the heart of 
country ‘to drive some citizens off a piece of land the ownership or tit 
being disputed. 

We thought things had reached a low pase when 
minister admitted he bad lied under oath to a Senator, officially 
pointed to elicit information from himi Then came MeLean, the rich 
boob, who needs a guardian for his person, as he has trustees for his 
estate, and admitted that he lied: because bis friend, Fall, asked him 
to lie. If McLeam were mentally respensible the infamy of his action 
would be marked, but his weakness saves him from contempt and ex- 
cites pity rather, because he did lie for a friend. 

It is not justifiable to lie even for a friend. Certaim very good men 
have led to save the reputation of a woman, but so far women have 
not been among the cattle at the Washington feed trough. 

But supreme over all was the story in yesterday's paper. 


the 


would have 


ways 


e 


am ex-Cabinet 
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me, Despite all this, I had not yet reached Purope when testimony, con- 
sisting almost exclusively of insinuations, conclusions without basis in 
fact, and the rankest kind of hearsay, was broadcast from the committee 
rooms. Evidence, if it is entitled to the dignity of that description, 
was given of a character so false and so base and given with such ap 
parent evil intent that I can not permit it to go unchallenged. 

On January 21, 1924, Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and Archie Roosevelt, his brother, came before the committee. 
Theodore Roosevelt testified in substance to a conversation he had held 
with his brother, and, without attempting to verify in any manner cer- 
tain suspicions that Archie had communicated to him, said he deemed it 
his duty to appear before the committee in order to request that his 
brother be afforded the opportunity to testify regarding those suspicions. 
Archie Roosevelt then came before the committee and testified in sub- 
stance that he had been an employee of the Sinclair Consolidated Oil 
Corporation up to a day or two before his appearance before the com- 
mittee; that he was familiar with the foreign business of that corpora- 
tion, and that on account of his familiarity with its foreign business he 


felt cert: 


in that there was no business need for my going to Burope on 


| January 16, 
ASSAILS BOTH ROOSEVELTS 
Hic further testified that both Mr. Zevely and Mr. Doheny had also 
left the country, and yet within four days after Roosevelt's appear 
ance both of these men appeared before the committee to give testi 


Young Roosevelt was Acting Secretary of the Navy. Fall was ses: | 
retary of the Luterior Fall asked Roosevelt to issue an order to the | 
! ines to clear trespassers off Harry Sinclair’s Teapot Dome reser- | 
\ Now, Roosevelt, acting head of the Navy, was as big as Fall. 
If he had beer ke his daddy he would have told Fall to go to the | 
pli vl { devil lives Instead he executed an order and placed 
it in the hands of General Lejun General Lejune sent for Captain 

ule d told Schuler that Mr. Fall wanted to see him Schuler | 

at to sce Fall Fall gave him his orders Fall asked him what he 

j t do if an injunction was thrown on him Schuler said, “I never 
an injunction, and I would file it rhi tickled Fall and he said 
to Captain Schuler, “I guess you will get along all right out there.” | 
rAsl told Captain Schuler that he had taken the matter up with 
I’re Rient Harding, but lest we err we quote the captain literally. | 
He- Vall--said he had tak the matter up with the Presi- | 
dent thet morning, and that the President did not want to take | 
this action because in officer of the company that was trespassing | 
close rsonal friend and contributed to the campaign fund. | 
And Mr. Fall told me that he had told the President that his | 

riend w i low down and Mr. Fall said that the Presi 

dent told him that he supposed he was all that when he sent him 

is check, and Mr. Fall said that he told the President, ‘ Mr. 
I" dent, by God e was.’ But he said the President finally con- | 

ented, and that was why the marines were to go out.” 

M Harding did not want to hard on the trespassers One of 
them, 1 iid, had contributed to the campaign fund Yes; the cam- | 
paign fund rhe campaign contributor who its to be paid back a | 
the nd per ut 

| thei fii matter over 

Rr it admitted that he took General Lejeune over and talked io 
lal out the business Yhen Senator WALSH asked Roosevelt if he 
did net think that a process at law would do the job the young man 
} ely answered that he was no lawyer f young Roosevelt hasn't 

enough to kaow, though he is not lawver, that the courts have 
ful wer to remove trespassers and to issue writs of ejectment, then 
he | n't sense enough to be Assistant Secretary of the Nayy or assist 
nt anything else 

Fall seemed to have been the master mind He was afraid to run 
ifoul of the courts. He therefore ordered out the marines and the 
marines went and the marines did the job The marines do obey oe | 
ders. That thing has won for them imperishable glory on battle flelds 
of tw continents and on decks of ships fighting in all of the seven 
BO 

Therefore, how important is it to have at the head of the Navy De- 
partment and in the White House men who know when to issue orders 
to the marines, because the marines do obey. When they are told to 
shoot they shoot. A member of the German Imperial Staff who came 
in contact with some of them on the bloody day of Chateau Thierry 


reported to his imperial master and to Ludendorff as to these marines 
that they a strange spirit which may best be summed up in th: 
stutement of one who said, ‘ We do not care what we are here for. Our 


have 


business is to kill or be killed.’ ” 

It looks like we need a man with the marines’ spirit in the White 
Tlouse What a pity Pershing was not elected President in 1920, so 
lon is the combination of fate, stupidity, and ingratitude decreed that 


a Republican should succeed Wilson. 


Mr. Fall domineered at the White Tlouse. Harding did not want to 
order out the marines. Harding did not want to be hard on the man 
who had furnished slop for Republican voters. But Fall had his way. 
Something piratical about Fall. If he had not lied and betrayed his 
oath of office he might have been regarded as an attractive old buc- 
cahecr 

What a erowd did come in with the Harding administration! What 


a decline from such Cabinet members as Jefferson, Gallatin, MeCulloch, 
Gresham, Garland, Manning, Bayard, Bonaparte, Glass, and Daniels! 

What's to be done? 

The whole crowd, their heirs and their beneficiaries must be swept 
out of office. The good men in both parties, if there are enough good 
men in both parties to control, must see to it that their nominees arc 
clean and have ideals and are brave enough to stand up for their ideals. 

It matters more that honest and patriotic men be in office than the 


party badge which they wear. 


In addition to that I set forth the statement of Mr. Sinclair as 
to Colonel and Archie Roosevelt published on March 23, 1924, 


and an editorial comment of Mr. Arthur Brisbane thereon pub- 
lished in the Washington Herald of March 2 


mt. 


On January 16, 1924, I left the United States for EBurope on business. 
I should have gone 40 days before I did, and was prevented from doing 
so only by my required attendance before your committee. It was not 
until I had appeared before the committee five different times over a 
period of about five months and had been finally excused from further 
appearance that I left to make this business trip. 


TESTIMONY OF “ EVIL INTENT” 


In the course of my appearances I had given the committee every fact 
and circumstance and had produced every book and paper requested of 


mony, thus branding as false and ridiculous Roosevelt's testimony that 
they had gone away. He then proceeded to relate 
versation between himself and Mr. Wahlberg, my 
tary He testified that in a conversation Wahlberg had said to him 
that he, Wahlberg, had canceled checks to the of $68,000 
payable to the foreman of Mr. Fall's ranch. Then Roosevelt gave evi- 


alleged 
former private secre 


an con 


amount 


dence as to confused telephone conversations between the parties 
Wahlberg followed with testimony denying emphatically that he ever 


said to Archie Roosevelt in any conversation that he had canceled 
checks for $68,000 payable to the foreman of Mr. Fall's ranch. 

{t is evident, therefore, from the recorded testimony of the two 
Roosevelts and Wahlberg that there was a direct, unequivocal con 
flict between them about this alleged $68,000 payment. Here was a 
disputed question regarding a material fact; a fact which if it could 


be established would be interpreted everywhere as an illicit 
that I had made for some ulterior and improper purpose. The Roose- 
velts knew that,it would be so interpreted. Nevertheless, they not 
only refrained from taking any action to establish the truth or falsity 
of their conclusions, but they even counseled Wahlberg not to speak 
to Mr. Stanford, my persona] attorney, who they knew would by rea 
son of his close association with my affairs be familiar with the facts 
The Roosevelts evidently conceived it their duty not to investigate, 
not to try to ascertain what was true or what was false, but to volun 
teer their suspicions, their rumors, and their shady insinuations with 
out any regard to accuracy or truth. 


payment 


SAYS ARCHIE FAILED TO MAKE GOOD 


S. C. Hildreth, the manager of my New Jersey stock farm. was sum- 
moned before this committee and testified under oath that the checks 
in question, amounting to $68,000, had been paid to him for services 
rendered, and that he had deposited the checks in his bank, and the 
checks themselves and Mr. Hildreth’s bank book were produced for the 
examination of the committee, definitely establishing the accuracy of 
his evidence. 

Some time later the committee had before it a man who had in a 
public meeting broadcast a scandal concerning the late President Tard 
ing, and his statements received the public contempt they deserved 
when he admitted that he had no foundation upon which to base them 
exeept rumor and suspicion. The two Roosevelts had previously ap 
peared before the committee and bad broadcast their contributions of 
suspicion ‘and rumor. They also were compelled to admit, when wnder 
oath, that they had no definite facts to present. The parallel between 
the two cases is clear and suggestive. 

In July, 1919, Theodore Roosevelt, the present Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, brought his brother, Archie Roosevelt, to me and re- 
quested that I give Archie employment. Although the young man was 
equipped with no previous business experience of any value to us, I 
acted on the request and took him into our organization. I gave him 
opportunities that no other man in our organization has had, and was 
enthusiastic in the hope that he would live up to the expectations I 
held regarding him. I tried him in one after another of the branches 
of our business, and each time without success. He wanted to live in 
New York, so I placed him in the foreign department, and there again 
his work was a disappointment. He went to Russia in May, 1923, and 
at the conclusion of that trip [ was convinced that, notwithstanding 
all the opportunities and encouragement that had been given him, he 


never would and never could make good. 
SALARY RAISED $5,000 TO $15,000 


Roosevelt's salary during the period he was eniployed by us ranged 
as follows: 
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Per year 
Wrest Bub. 2. Wd to Jae BSE, BOs cts scen sine - $5, 000 | 
Whee De By BSE to Be GE) Bee Ba cectceseeecbucncesiew 6, OOO 
ween Say. 2; 306%, 66: Teme: 00 30GB itn ecewmoaseances 10, O00 
From July 1, 1922, to end of his employment..-.---~~--~----~-- 15, 000 


The salary increases were given to him partly as encouragement 
and evidence of our continuing hope in him and partly in order to 
help him to meet the increased cost of supporting himself and his 


family in a manner appropriate to the work for which we were trying | 


to train him. 


During the last few months of his employment, in spite of his record | 


of failures, I did not wish to discharge him, because i 


to damage his 
connection. 


prospects before he could arrange another business 

This is the man who, as soon as I had left for Europe on January 
16, 1924, attempted to assassinate my character by offering as testi- 
mony before the committee suspicions and assumptions which he 
himself admitted to be without supporting evidence. I have to state 
further that I have learned that a considerable part of his time during 


was reported | 
to me that he was looking for other employment and I was reluctant | od td 7 : ‘ ‘ 
om | her stock at that time, had owned it since 1920. 


Roosevelt, Secretary Denby, and Admiral Griflix and an 
amendinent was proposed to the drafts submitted by Sec ry 
Fall. Mr. Roosevelt carried the pre posed order and proposed 
amendments to Secretary Fall, and they agreed upon an amend 
ment, and the order was drafted carrying the amendment 


which Secretary Fall accepted and was cut 
velt to the President, he says, without any letter from either 
Secretary, and he assured the President that i 
tory to both Secretaries, and the President 


ed by Mr. Roose 


WaS Salisiac 


signed it, thu iy 

ing the foundation for the leases which were subsequently 1 ade 
under such disreputable circumstances. 

Colonel Roosevelt says (p. 400) that Mrs. Roosevelt owned 


and continued 

} to own it until 1922, although she sold it, they sa at a loss 
three months before the lease was finally made. I stated and 

I reiterate that the ownership by Mr. Roosevelt's family of this 


the last two years had been spent in intrigue directed against various | 


other members of our organization. 


FALSD AND MALICIOUS 


I publicly brand as absolutely false and malicious the suggestion | 


in his testimony that I had no business occasion to go to Europe on 
January 16, 1924, and as worse than a lie the conclusion he was 
apparently so eager to establish that I had given $68,000 to the 
foreman of Mr. Fall’s ranch, when he knew that his alleged informant 
denied emphatically that there ever was such a payment and that it 


would be easy for him to ascertain the facts. Such testimony can 


stock when he was participating in these transact 
were liable to affect the value of the steck was a circumstance 
that rendered his position very equivocal at the present time, 
and if a lawyer in private life who had received a fee for leciti- 
mate business was disqualified to act for the Government in a 
capacity in any wise related to the oil business, that Mr. Roose- 
velt should likewise be incapacitated for a like service 

Third, when Mr. Roosevelt 


ons whieh 


returned from the war he took 
a position with Montgomery & Co., bankers, who it seems 
| were bankers for the Sinclair Co., and his brother, Archie, re- 


have been given for one purpose only, and I think the fair-minded 


public has already detected that purpose. 

In a statement made public a few days ago Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
denied certain allegations made regarding him on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, and held up to public scorn those who 
circulate or help to circulate misleading insinuations and false charges. 
I am glad to assure Mr. Roosevelt of my cordial approval of the 


point of view he expressed and to congratulate him for the change | 


that has occurred in that point of view since he appeared before 
the committee to introduce his brother. 

I have read the testimony of Mr. Wahlberg, and I think the evidence 
clearly shows that Wahlberg, to use a common expression, was 
“framed” by the Roosevelts. But he defeated their purpose when he 


turned in 1919 from the war and wanted a 


position, and at 
Colonel took him on I 
state here Archie’s statement of the transaction which is found 
on pages ISS83 and 1884 of the record: 


toosevelt’s request, the Sinclair Co. 


Senator Ditt. Mr. Roosevelt, you may have stated, but I did not get 
it clearly, as to just how you came to go into the employ of the Sinclair 
Co. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. You can help me on this Mr. Stanford. I 
Montgomery & Co. were bankers for the Sinclair Co., 
at one time? 


Mr. STaANForD 


think 
were ther not, 


I think so. 
Mr. Rooseve._T. And my brother was with 


Montgomery & Co., and 
had represented Montgomery & Co. 


with the Sinclair Co This ts a 


| long time ago, and I don’t Know about it as well as perhaps you would. 


denied making the statement attributed to bim by the Roosevelts in | 


reference to the $68,000 payment. As no such payment was ever 
made, his testimony must and will prevail over the false suspicions 
they sought to establish. 
BEWARE, Mr. SINCLAIR 
(By Arthur Brisbane) 
(Copyright, 1924, by Star Co.) 

Mr. Sinclair, the oi] man, tells how Theodore Roosevelt the second, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, asked him to hire his brother, Archie. 
And he adds that he tried young Archie in almost every department 
of the business, giving him a salary as high as $15,000 a year, “ but 
Archie never made good in anything.” 

Mr. Sinclair should know that business is vulgar, and that Roose- 
velts are not expected to “make good” in such pursuits. Their 
specialty is showing their teeth in office. 

Make Archie or Theodore the second President and the story will 
be different. Business is awkward because you actually have to de 
liver something. 

What is Mr. Sinclair thinking of when he says, publicly, of young 
Roosevelt's statements: “I publicly brand [those statements] as false 
and malicious, and worse than a lie"? 

Does Mr. Sinclair not know that such remarks addressed to a Roose- 
velt, even if true, call for blood? The end of all this is not yet, or 
the real Roosevelt will rest uneasy in his grave. 


The action of Theodore and his brother Archie in turning 
their backs upon a benefactor and rushing to cover is char- 
acterized by Mr. Sinclair somewhat strongly, but the Ameri- 
can people are not enamored of ingrates, and the desire to save 
a political hide or to make a political grund stand should never 
justify an act of base ingratitude and wil! never elevate the 
name of any man connected with such a performance in the 
eyes of the people of the country, and I regret that the name of 
a great President of the United States, transmitted by inher- 
itance to another generation, should have been marred by the 
evidence of a yellow streak thus displayed. 

The foundation stone of this lease business was the order of 
President Harding transferring the control of the naval reserve 
oil fields frem the Secretary of. the Navy to the Secretary of 
the Interior. That order was made by President Harding on 
the 3ist day of May, 1921. It was canvassed between Mr. 


And he said to me 
The CHAIRMAN. Who said to you? 
Mr. RoosEve.tT. My brother Ted; he said, “ There is a chap IT know 
in New York. and he might give yon a job.” 


He said, “TIT served on 
his board of directors, and he might give 


youajeb.” And that was how 
it came about. 


Senator Diti. Well, did your brother 
your interest? 


go to Montgomery & Co. in 


Mr. Rooseve.tt. To Montgomery—oh, no. He was with them 

Senator DiLL. He was with Montgomery & Co.? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes. 

Senator Dit. And did your brother go to the Sinclair Co. f 

Mr. Roossvetr. Oh, yes; he helped me there. 

Senator Ditt. He helped you get it? 

Mr. Roosgeve.tT. He helped me get the job; yes. 

The CHarrMANn. Any further questions? 
Roosevelt. 


or vou? 


If not, we will excuse Mr. 


This employment continued until January, 1924, and in 1923, 
according to Archie’s testimony, he did practically nothing— 
page 1882 of the record: 


Mr. Stranrorp. Now, Archie, as a matter of fact, you haven't had 
much to do with the Sinclair Co.’s business for the past year, have you? 

Mr, Rooseveir. No, sir; nothing except that Russian thing. 

Mr. Sranrorp. That Russian thing? 

Mr. Roosevett. Yes. 

Mr. STanrorp. And that was when we went over to Russia In May, 
1923? 

Mr. Roosxvetr. Yes. 

Mr. STanrorp. And I believe you made a report? 

Mr. Rooseverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STaxrorp. And you have done some little work under Mr. Watts? 

Mr. Roosrverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sranrorp. In reference to disposing of some gasoline over there? 

Mr. Roosnverr. Yes, sir; I came up here—there is another place I 
got—I came up here and tried to get Mr. Watts to dispose of seme 
gasoline in regards to some contract, anyhow—I have forgotten now— 
to the Navy Department, and the Navy Department turned us down. 

Mr. STanxrorp. Well, that has been practically the extent of your 
business in connection with the foreign work of the Sinclair Co. in the 
last year, has ft not? 

Mr. Roosetvetr. Practically entirely: yes, sir. Y watched and got 
reports, you know, from Mr. Woodman and Mr. Longshore, and when 
I was in London I did one or two little trivial things, you know. 








CONGRESSIONAL 


ile » testified, on page 1878, as follows: 

Re tor Wal i f Montana. You must have had qualifying stock 
to become an ! t 

Mr. Koosps r. Yes; I ip Pose rhose things came up, and they 
would tell n I have to serve on the board of directors, and I say, 
“All right know those holding companies, I took those and took 
1 al f : 

S WwW of Montana. Your official position seems to have 
beet ewhat nominal then? 

Mr. Roosnverr. Yes, 

i think this demonstrates that Archie's position was a sine- 
eure Yet Colonel Roosevelt said before the Senate committee 
on Marech 13 that he was started at a salary of $10,000 a year 
and it was subsequently raised to $15,000 a year, but that he 
did not request this raise, Mr. Sinclair says he started at 
$5,000. le was there us a protégé apparently of Colonel Roose- 
velt He was admittedly doing nothing of considerable value, 
and oil men ure not accustomed to give away either $10,000 
or $15,000 without value received. These men needed no re- 
quest. I would like to know what Mr. Sinclair thought he was 


vetting for these services, and, mind you, they were going on 
when the order was given by President Harding which made 


the Jeuse possible, and when the lease was signed and until 
January, 1924, the thing got into such a situation that it ap- 
peared that semebody would get into trouble when Archie 
withdrew. Archie, in his child-like simplicity, admits that he 
was afraid that his connection with Sinclair was tending to 
discredit or embarrass his distinguished brother, and if he 
thought so, should € be condemned in thinking like him. He 
says on page 1872: 

Well, I have been worried about this thing for quite a while for 
several reasons You can see that with my family connected with the 
Government and in the Navy Department, | was anxious about it all 
the way throug! 

He says on page 1878 in reply te questions of Senator 
WatsuH of Montana: 


Senator WALsu of Montana. When did you go to Germany? 

Mr. Roospve ur. I think I went to Germany right after Christmas. 

Senator Watsu of Montana. That is, Christmas, 19217 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. How long did you stay there? 

Mr. Roospve tt. I came back, I in 
February. 


Senator 


Yes, 


believe, February—January or 
Watsn of Montana. 
then, before you went away? 

Mr. Roostverir. No, sir. 

Senator WauLsu of Montana, And you did not 
it after you came back? 

Mr. Roosevett. No, sir. 

Senator WaLsu of Montana. Except as you saw it in the papers? 

Mr. Roospvevr. No, sir; I did not know a thing about it. 

Senator WaLsu of Montana, Well, did you confer with anybody about 
it in the office after you learned about it from the papers? 

Mr. Roosgve.t. Oh, no, sir; I was only mildly interested in it then. 
I was interested in it because Ted was in the Navy Department, and 
that was all; that is the only interest I had in it at tnat time. 

Senator Watsu of Montana, Well you were a stockholder, were you 
not, of the Sinclair Co.? 

Mr. Roosgve vr. At that time I don't think I was, sir, then; no. 
I haven't been a stockholder of the Sinclair Co. for quite a while. 

Senator Watsu of Montana. How long? 

Mr. Roosevevr. Oh, T think for over a year. 

Senator WAuLsH of Montana. Well, this, you see, was two years ago. 

Mr. Roosgpvett. Well, yes; I am inclined to think I haven't had any 
stock for two years, 


You did not hear anything about it 


learn anything about 


It will be noted that he was testifying as to his attitude in 
January, 1922, and that he was interested in it because Ted 
was in the Navy Department, so that he as an officer of the 
Sinclair Co., and as a simple-minded straightforward young 
fellow realized that there was such connection between this oil 
leasing business and his brother Theodore, that anything 
crooked in the oil-leasing business was embarrassing and would 
be embarrassing to his brother Ted and his family, and I agree 
with him. 

Now, the date of the increase of his salary has been fixed, 
and it is true that Colonel Roosevelt was not in public life 
when the original employment was made, but Archie says he 
was with the bankers of Sinclair Co., and had represented 
those bankers with the Sinclair Co., page 1883 cited above. 
Before he became Assistant Secretary of the Navy it was in- 
creased $1,000 to $6,000, 

After he came into the Navy Department and during the 
pending of these transactions it was increased $9,000, and he 
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certainly was deeply interested in the Sinclair Co., or he was 
without moral capacity to appreciate a favor, for that company 
|} Was handing a $15,000 gratuity annually to his brother, and 
continued to do so until afterwards, and that should impel 
him from a sense of propriety to withdraw from his official 
position from which his chief has gone without having been 
shown to have had any of the points of contact with the offend- 
ing company which he has had. Oh, but they say he did not 
approve the program. Let us quote some of the testimony 
chronologically. In April, 1921, see page 394 of the record, he 
was informed of it: 


Assistant Secretary Roosreve.t. As I recall it, Senator, it was after 
Cabinet meeting. The Secretary returned 
that 


a 
told 
meeting. 


to and 


had come up for discussion at a Cabinet 
| 


the department 


me this subject 


WALSH. And fix the 
, which is May 317 


i 
| 
| 
Senator can 
date of the order 
Assistant Secretary ROOSRVELT. No; except that it was probably a 


you 


time with reference to the 


nuthber of weeks before. 

Senator WALSH. Admiral Griffin told us yesterday that it was about 
the Ist of April that the Secretary first spoke to him about it. 
that accord with your recollection? 

Assistant Secretary RooskvgeLtT. That would 
with my recollection. 


Would 


accord approximately 
It was some time in April, I should say, 

Senator WALSH. Now, did you canvass the subject with your 
perior, the Secretary? 

Assistant Secretary ROOSEVELT. At that time? 

Senator WALSH. At any time prior to the issuance of the order? 


Assistant Secretary Rooseve.t. I discussed it in general with hinr; 
yes, 


su- 


sir— 
And he ultimately approved it, page 395— 


Senator WALSH. Well, did you at the time form any definite opinion 
of your own as to the wisdom or unwisdom of making the transfer? 

Assistant Secretary RoOsrEvELT, At that time I was not personally 
in favor of making the transfer, but I became convinced afterwards 
that it was the correct thing to do. 


This was with reference to the transfer from the Navy De- 
partment to the Interior Department. He goes on to show 
that he was active in getting that order prepared and actually 
carried it to the President and had it signed. 


The CHAIRMAN. You mean the Executive order? 

Assistant Secretary RoospveLttT. The Executive order. And then I 
took the order in my hand, with both the amendments of Secretary Fall 
and Secretary Denby, to the White House. 

The CHAIRMAN. And was the order signed by the President? : 

Assistant Secretary Roosrvetr. [ think that was the first order 
signed by the President. 

The CHAIRMAN, That may be an explanation of the change in the 
dates, 

Assistant Secretary RoosEvEe.t. I think that is the answer, because I 
took the order simply and not any letter, after having this particular 
amendment inserted. May I ask Commander Stuart, who is here, 
whether that checks up with his memory? No; I do not think I took 
any letter. I think I took nothing but the Executive order with me. 

Senator WALSu. Well, you would not take the Executive order to the 
President without some letter from either one or the other Secretary, 
would you? 

Assistant Secretary Roosrvett, I think I did. 

Senator WALSH. Requesting his signature? 

Assistant Secretary Roosevett. I think I did. I think I took it 
there and informed the President that both .Secretaries had told me 
to say that they were agreeable thereto. That is my memory. 

Senator WALsH. So you think it went to the White House without 
any letter at all from either Secretary? 

Assistant Secretary Rooseve.tt. That is my memory. And I am prob- 


ably responsible, because I think I carried the order over immediately 
after. 


So that is the foundation stone of the whole business. He 
was thoroughly informed and he also was actively engaged in 
getting the order and approved the same. At that time he 
admits that his wife had an interest in the Sinclair Co. and 
that his brother Archie was getting $10,000 a year from the 
Sinclair Co. Then the leases were made, he says, without his 
knowledge. The contract was made to build enormous storage 
tanks, one at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii (which he says he knew 
about), and paid for in oil out of the oil reserves amounting 
to from fifteen to twenty million dollars, and he says he 
approved the general policy. 


Senator WALsH. Well, what I would like to know of you now is 
whether you have considered the question as to whether it is ad- 
visable to use one-third of the oil that comes out of these reserves 
to us for the purpose of constructing tanks or whether it would not 
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be the better policy to keep all of the oil that we can get out of it 
and build the tanks by appropriations from Congress? 

Assistant Secretary Rooseveir. The fact we were faced with was to 
endeavor to conserve all the oil we could, and the policy decided upon 
was the policy which we believed would conserve the greatest amount 
ef oil as a reserve for the Navy. 

Senator WALSH. But, of course, you will see that if Congress appro 
priated money to build these tanks you would conserve just one-third 
more, would you not, assuming that it takes one-third of the oil to 
build the tanks? 

Assistant Secretary Roosevetr. Yes; we would, Of course, that 
stands to reason. 


Senator WALSH. Now, what I want to know is whether you have | 


sat down, Colonel, and figured the matter out and found out that 


enough oil left to meet any reasonably to be expected emergency? 

Assistant Secretary RooseveLtT. I have sat down and figured out the 
fact that there is, according to the war plans, about enough oil to 
weet the emergency. In other words, we ought to be able to fill the 
tanks suggested in the war plans of which I speak, 


On page 417 of the record he says: 


At the hearing on Saturday while Senator WALSH was questioning 





T. R&R. DECLARES HB WILL KEEP POST NEW TACK IN OIL CONS vA 


WINS HIM COOLIDGE FAVOR, REPORT 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Theodore Roosevelt s 
behind oratorical embattlements yesterday as further 
made on the hill to bring about his resignation. 
A close associate of the colonel sald 
*“ Every time Mr. Roosevelt goes out of 
at him in Congress. When he was away 


town they fire a barra 
recently Representatiy 
STEVENSON, of South Carolina, popped off, and yesterday it wa 


Senator Ditt. But it doesn't matter what the pirate crew does 
they re not going to make him walk the plank Lik 


like a blister.” 


; leis 
is Sticking 


Roosevelt's new tack on oil conservation, it was said, has put him 


| again in favor with President Coolidge. 
if you did use one-third of the oil to build those tanks there is still | 


I call attention now to the fact that my friend from Massu- 
chusetts, Mr. Rogers, rushed in here on March 15 and said that 


| I asserted these various connections on my own responsibility, 


me I was not asked whether [ had any connection with or knowledge | 
of the signing of the Teapot Dome lease. I did not volunteer the fact | 


that I did not, because I felt to do so would carry the impression that 
I disapproved the lease, which is not the case. 


So while he was busy at something else the lease was signed; 
but he expressly asserts that he did not disapprove it but, 
on the other hand, seems to have approved it. Again, on page 
420 of the record, when asked about the expenditure of fifteen 
or twenty million dollars without the authority of Congress 
and out of the naval reserve to build tanks by private contract 
and without competitive bidding, he says: 


I approved the general policy of endeavor to arrange the situation 
so that the oll which was evidently intended by Congress to con- 
stitute the naval reserves should be kept as a naval reserve in the 
only way possible, which was that. 


I have, therefore, his opinion that the method pursued for 
which Secretary Denby has been kicked out of the Cabinet was 
the only way by which the reserves could be preserved, and 
we assume, therefore, that he still approves that course. 

The lease, the storage contracts, the letting of a private con- 
tract without competitive bidding, the expenditure of $20,000,- 
m0 of the oil reserves without authority from Congress, was 
the only way, according to that statement. Hence, it appears 
if Denby is disqualified from having followed that course, he 
himself should be disqualified, as he maintains that that was 
the only course. He further reiterated that at a later meeting, 
puge 1300 of the record: 


Senator WatsH. Well, you knew then that those tanks thus being 
constructed were to be paid for, not in cash-— 

Assistant Secretary Roosrveitr (interposing). But in kind. 

Senator WaLsH (continuing). But in oil that came out of the 
reserves? 

Assistant Secretary Roosneverr. I did. 

Senator WALSH. And did you know also that the contract provided 
for with the Pan American Co. for the construction of these storage 
tanks were to be paid for in oil? 

Assistant Secretary Roosnve.r, I did, 

Senator WausH. Out of the reserves? 

Assistant Secretary Roosevett. I did, 

Senator WAtsH. And did you know also that the contract provided 
for the construction of docks, wharves, and the conduct of extensive 
dredging of a channel, so that the ships might approach their moor- 
ing places, the whole to cost some four or five hundred thousand 
dollars, to be paid in ofl? 

Assistant Secretary Roosrvert. That I did not know about: at 
least, I do not recali whether I knew about that or not. But if I 
approved the policy of conserving the oil in tanks for the good of the 
Navy at those points, I normally would have felt that whatever was 
necessary to make that oil valuable there should be done. 


And again on page 1303: 


Senator WausH. Yes, sir; you did not know anything about it? 

Assistant Secretary Roosrvert. Just the general policy. 

Senator WALSH, Just what do you mean by the general policy? 

Assistant Secretary RoosrverT. Well, whether the oil contracts 
Should be made to build tanks and as a part of the contraet payment 
in ofl 
Senator Wausu (interposing). To be paid for in oil? 
Assistant Secretary Roosrvevr. To be paid for in oil. 





and continued: 


So far as I know, they have not been set forth in consecutive form 


before this moment 

It will be observed that this is to be consecutively stated for 
the first time. 

Mr. Rogers of Massachusetts then continued: 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt's connection with the oil leases was. briefly 
as follows: Shortly after President Harding's induction into 


retary Denby sent him, Roosevelt, a copy of a proposed Ex¢ 


office Se« 


cutive ord 
transferring the naval oil reserves to the Department of the Interior 
without recourse. 


That, according to the statement made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Mussuchusetts, and I have no doubt on infor- 
mation which he thought was reliable, was the first step, If 
he will look at the testimeny I set out here he will see that it 


| was not the first step, but that it was a month after that before 


the order was sent down. Yet the gentleman came in here tu 
lecture me when I made a mistake as to one little transaction 

The distinguished colonel mude a statement that I ought to 
be driven out of public life when he gave out his “ hot” inter 
view regarding what I had said here on the floor of this House, 
exercising my right of criticism. It seems to me that I heard 
that he was to be the nominee of the Republican Party in New 
York for governor this vear, and yet that matter seems to have 


| faded out, too. In the language of a very distinguished sup- 


porter of his from New York, they have dumped him, and he 
is the man who is going into private life, and he is asking for 
my company, I[ suppose. Some people have criticized me by 
saying that he should come down to my district and canvass it 
with me on that proposition. I am a practical man, as was 
the gentleman's father. If he wants me retired from public 
life, he will have to get the citizens of the fifth South Carolina 
congressional district to retire me. Therefore Ll ask him as a 
practical man to come down and try his hand. That is all I 
have to say, and that ends my discussion. I am not anxious 
that the gentleman shall get out of office, because I expect to 
see him there as a liability of the Republican Party all of this 
year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message in writing from the President of 
the United States was communicated to the House of Repre 
sentatives by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also 
informed the House of Representatives that the President had 
approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

On March 12: 

H. R. 5557. An act to authorize the settlement of the in 
debtedness of the Republic of Finland to the United States of 
America, 

On March 13: 

H. R. 3444. An act for the relief of certain nations or tribes 
of Indians in Montana, Idaho, and Washington; and 

H. R. 6901. An act to amend section 252 of the revenue act 
of 1921 in respect of credits and refunds. 

On March 14: 

H. R. 4577. An act providing for the examination and survey 
of Mill Cut and Clubfoot Creek, N. ©. 

On March 18: 

H. R. 2818. An act to grant the consent of Congress to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a dam and spillway across the 
Waccamaw River, in North Carolina; 

H. R. 3845. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Little Calumet River at Riverdale, IIL; 











CONGRESSIONAL 


MW. R.41°0. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Creat Wenatchee irrigation district to construct, maintain, | 
and operate a bridge across the Columbia River: 

H. R. 41 An act authorizing the city of Ludington, Mason 
Count M to construct a bridge across an arm of Pere 
Marq Lake; 

H.R. 4187. An act to legalize a bridge across the St. Louis 
tive Carlton County, State of Minnesota ; 

Hf. R. 4984. An act to authorize the Clay County bridge dis- 
tri in the State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge over Cur- | 

nt Rive 

i R.5O887. An act granting the consent of Congress to con- 
struct bridge over the St. Croix River between Vanceboro, | 
Me., and St. Croix, New Brunswick ; 

Hi. RL 53848. An act granting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge across the St. John River between 
Fort Kent, Me., and Clairs, Province of New Brunswick, | 
Canada: 

H. 2. 5624. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge | 

rm the Ohio River to connect the city of Benwood, W. Va., 

‘ city of Bellaire, Ohio; and 

H.R. 7039. An act to amend section 72 of chapter 23, printing 
‘ py d January 12, 1895, relative to the allotment of | 
public documents, 

On March 10: 

H. R. 4457. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of | 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Cherokee Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

On March 21: 

H. R. 5638. An act granting the consent of Congress to the | 
Ronrd of Supervisors of Hinds County, Miss., to construct a |} 


bridge across the Pearl River in the State of Mississippi; 

H An act granting the consent of Congress to the | 
county of Kankakee, State of Illinois, and the counties of Lake 
and Newton, State of Indiana, to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Kankakee 
River at or near the State line between section 19, township 
31 nerth, range 15 east of the third principal meridian, in the 
county of Kankakee, State of Illinois, and section 1, township 
31 north, range 10 west of the second principal meridian, in 
the counties of Leake and Newton, State of Indiana; 

H. R. 6420. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Mississippi River in section 17, township 
28 north, range 23 west of the fourth principal meridian in the 
State of Minnesota; and 

H. RK. 6925. An act granting the consent of Congress te the 
city of Chicago to construct a bridge across the Calumet River 
at or near One hundred and thirtieth Street in the city of 
Chicago, county of Cook, State of Illinois. 

On April 

H. R. 7449. An act making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1924, and prior fiseal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other 
purposes. 

On April 3: 

H.R. 1316. An act for the relief of William R. Bradley, 
former acting collector of internal revenue for South Carolina. 

On April 4: 

H. R. 6349. An act making appropriations for the Treasury 
nnd Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June BO, 
1925, and for other purposes. 

On April 7: 

H. R. 6625. An act granting the consent of ‘Congress to the 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula Railway Co.,, its ene 


R. 5737. 
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cessors and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Mahoning 
River in the State of Ohio, 

On April 9: 

H. R. 3682. An act authorizing the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, and improvement of roads and trails, inclusive of neces- 
sary bridges, in the national parks and monuments under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. 

On April 12: 

H. R. 4439. An act to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code 
as amended; 

H. R. 472. An act to authorize the deposit of certain funds 
in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
Navajo Tribe of Indians and to make same available for ap- 
propriation for the benefit of said Indians; 

H.R. 2812. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 


to sell certain lands not longer needed for the Rapid City 
Indian Scheol; 
H. R. 2877. An act providing for the reservation of certain 


lahds in New Mexico for the Indians of the Zia Pueblo; 
H. R. 2883. An act to validate certain allotments of lind 


‘ 


| made to Indians on the Lae Courte Oreille Indian Reservation 


Wisconsin ; 
H. R. 4117. An act authorizing an appropriation fer the con- 
struction of a road within the Fort Apache Indian Reserva- 


in 


| tion, Ariz., and for other purposes ; 


H. R. 4803. An act to authorize the sale of lands and plants 
not longer needed for Indian administrative or allotment pur- 
POses ; L 

H. R. 4804, An act to authorize the allotment of certain lands 
the Port Yuma Indian Reservation, Calif., and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 6724. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 


| counties of Sibley and Seott, Minn., to construct a bridge across 


the Minnesota River; 

H. R. 6483. An act amending an act entitled “An act for the 
division of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians in Okla- 
homa, and for other purposes,” approved June 28, 1906, and 
acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto; and 

H. R. 6948. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village of Port Chester, N. Y., and the town of Greenwich, Conn., 
or either of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a dam 
across the Byram River. 

On April 14: 

H. R..2876. An act to provide for the payment of claims of 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for ‘back annuities. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, 


PRIATION BILL 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to ‘the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey |Mr. ACKERMAN ]. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am venturing to invite 
the attention of the committee to some facts in regard to our 
foreign and domestic commerce, inasmuch as Congress is 
generously appropriating liberal sums which it is hoped wil! 
additionally stimulate our trade with foreign courtries. 

From the Statistical Abstract of ‘the 1922 edition, supple- 
mented by the figures of 1923 which have been obtained from 
the same sources, the excess of exports over imports was $376,- 
045,000, which shows an export balance per day of over $1,- 
000,000. 

Total exports foreign and domestic for 1923 were $4,091,- 
146,000, an increase of $336943,000 over 1922; in other words, 
our foreign commerce increased over ‘$1,000,000 a day, except 
Sundays, in 1923 over 1922. 

Herewith is a table of our foreign commerce from 1790: 


AND LABOR APPRO- 


Merchandise imported and exported, and theannual exceas-of imports or exports; Specie values, 1780 to 1922 
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1A yerage for 


It is hoped that the membership of the committee may find 


the period 


It shall be the duty of all officers to furnish in the most expeditious 


time in connection with their other duties to read the hearings | Manner, without further reference, all economic and trade informa 
occupying 500 printed pages wherein the subcommittee went | tion requested by the ranking officers in the service of other depart 


into detailed examination of all the various items that were | ments of the Government assigned to the same territory: Provided, 
brought before them. | That where such compliance would be incompatible with the publi 

It is stated by the Department of Commerce that Great | imterest, or where the collection of such information requires research 
Britain is making increasing efforts toward making more | ef such exhaustive character that the question of interference with 
effective competition with American and all other foreign | "esular duties arises, decision as to compliance shall be referred to 
goods. This statement is amply borne out by the fact that the chief diplomatic officer or to his designated representative, or, in 
Great Britain had organized and is about to open an exhibi- | the absence of such officers, to the supervising consular officer in the 
tion—the greatest that has ever been known—a $200,000,000 | said jurisdiction, All failures to provide information requested as 
exposition surpassing all others in size. hereinbefore set forth shall be reported immediately by cable to the 


Now that the Dawes report has been given to the world the 
greater Will be the interest manifested by students of eco- 
nomics in the wealth of nations and their relations to each 
other as measured in terms of national wealth, and terefore 
there is herewith presented various tables as to the wealth of 
the United States and its population at the date of the various 


departments having jurisdiction over the officers concerned. 

With a view to eliminating unnecessary duplication of work, officers 
in the same jurisdiction shall exchange least fortnightly a com- 
plete inventory of all economic and trade reports in preparation or in 
contemplation. 


at 


Copies of all economic and trade reports prepared by consular or 


census enumerations, all of which is obtained from govern- | other foreign representatives shall be filed in the appropriate em 
mental sources, although many of the deductions and percenf- | basay or !egation of the United States or, where no such office exists, 
ages have been worked out by the New Jersey Member who! in the consulate general, and shall be available to the ranking 
has been much interested in observations of this kind over a | foreign representatives of all departments of the Government. Wxtra 
third of a century and more. These statements are not given | copies shall be supplied upon request by the officer making the 


prominence except as a report of what has been done in the 
past and to emphasize the necessity and to show the wisdom 
for the appropriations of the present. Of course, it will be 
perceived that with greater intensity of activity which would 
come from further increase of appropriations that perhaps a 
still further increase of wealth might be obtained in a shorter 


report. 

The customary channel of communication between consular officers 
and officers of other departments in the foreign field shall be through 
the supervising consul general, but in urgent cases or those involving 
minor transactions such communications may be made direct: Pro 
vided, That copies of all written communications thereof are simul- 


time than by a more normal growth, but inasmuch as these | taneously furnished to the consul general for his information. It 
activities must be founded on an increasingly strengthened and | shall be the duty of supervising consuls general to expedite 
adequate foundation the wisdom of the Executive order issued | intercommunication and exchange of material between the Con- 
by President Coolidge on April 4, 1924, is apparent. So that | sular Service and all other foreign representatives of the United 


said order may be had for ready reference I am appending it 
herewith : 

BXECUTIVE ORDER 
regulations are hereby prescribed 
representatives of the Government of the United States in 
countries, with a view to giving unified direction to their 
activities in behalf of the promotion and protection of the commercial 
and other interests of the United States, insuring effective coopera- 
tion and encouraging economy in administration. 

Whenever representatives of the Department of State and other 
departments of the Government of the United States are stationed in 
the same city in a foreign country, they will meet in conference at 
Jeast fortnightly, under such arrangements as may be made by the 
chief diplomatic officer or, at posts where there is no diplomatic 
officer, by the ranking consular or other officer. 

It shall be the purpose of such conferences to secure a free inter- 
change of all information bearing upon the promotion and protection 
of American interests. 


The following 
of the 
foreign 


for the guidance 


eee CC 


States. 


Upon the arrival of a representative of any department of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in any foreign territory in which there 
is an embassy, legation, or consulate general, for the purpose of 
special investigation, he shall at once notify the head of the diplomatic 
mission of his arrival and the purpose of his visit; and it shall be 
the duty of said officer or of his designated representative, or in 
the absence of such officer then the supervising consular officer, to 
notify, when not incompatible with the public interest, all other rep- 
resentatives of the Government of the United States in that terri- 
tory of the arrival and the purpose of the visit, and to take such 
steps as may be appropriate to assist in the accomplishment of the 
object of the visit.without needless duplication of work. 

In all cases of collaboration, or where material supplied by one 
officer is utilized by another, full credit therefor shall be given. 


e CALVIN 
Tus WuHits Hovuss, April 4, 1924. 


CooLipes, 
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It is the purpose of the Bxeeutive order herewith promul- 
gated to establish in the foreign service of the United States 
the basis for a coordination of effort in advancing American 
economic and commercial interests. which will eliminate un- 
necessury duplication of work and encourage representatives 
of this Government in foreign countries to cooperate more fully 
in the accomplishment of their repective missions. The order 


does not modify the existing functions of the several executive 
departments, nor will it affect any changes hereafter made in 
these funetions by subsequent act of Congress. AS originally 
proposed, it applied only to relations between foreign officers 
of the Department of Commerce and the Consular Service. In 


its perfected form it is reciprocal im nature and all-inclusive 
in scope, placing alike upon all representatives of this Gov- 
ernment abroad the responsibility to assist their colleagues of 
{ foreign service in the performance of all regularly assigned 
duti« 

[t may be appropriately stated that the regulation of inter- 
departmental relations im the foreign field as herewith ordered 
is in harmony with the effort now proceeding through the 


Bureau of the Budget and the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Reorganization to realize a balance in administrative rela- 


tions which will conserve the public funds. It is confidently 
expected that in effeet this regulation will give purposeful 
unity to the aetivities of this Government in fereign countries, 
and in so doing will give additional impetus here at home to 
the endeavor being made to practice intelligent economy in 
publie expenditures through coordination of the work of the | 
several executive departments. 

In this matter the Executive has had the friendly and mest 


helpful counsel of Members of the Congress acquainted with 
the practical phases of administrative problems in the foreign 





lyaty 2, 1922, 'Tuly 1, 1923, 
| to June 30, | to June 30, 
1923 | 1924! 


June 27, 
1921, to 
July 1, 1922 


Class 














Commodity—C ontinued 
Fuel— 
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DI 10, 877 { 18, 566 
| SAT a ee 7, 456 27, 918 
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one four months of this period estimated on basis of averages obtained for January 
an epruary. 

Does not include inquiries handled by foreign service of the bureau (28 posts, 
80 representatives) and by the cooperative officers maintained by the bureau in 24 
chambers of coummerce and boards of trade im the United States. 

This classification of inquiries under ‘‘Commodity,” “Technical,” and “ Miseel- 
joa gl headings for fiscal year-1922- covers only the period from Oct. 2, 192i, to 
uly 1, 1922. 


Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 
Mr: ACKERMAN. Yes. 


Mr. COLE of Iowa. 


What. is the nature of those: inquiries? 
Mr. ACKERMAN, 


They have had. inquiries, for instanee, in: 


| respect to agricultural implements. 


service. Being a great believer in doing everything we can to 
strengthen and increase our foreign trade through every avail- 
ble means, and having been an observer in traveling through 
inuny foreign countries, I am naturally vitally interested in | 
helping to the extent of my ability the furtherance of plans 
so that there may be no relapse experienced by our agricultural, 
industrial, and manufacturing interests. 

In the district which I have the honor to represent are 
located manufactories having world-wide points of distribu- 


tion for their products, and the held they have in the markets 
of the world must be maintained if they are to keep up home 
activities and thus keep steadily employed therein the thou- 
sunds of employees now earning remunerative wages. In pass- 
ing, may I say I have seen the products of these factories in 
the markets of Constantinople and Beirut, Cairo and Wady- 
Halfa, Caracas and Port of Spain, Rio de Janeiro and Santos, 
Montevideo and Valparaiso, Buenos Aires and Mendoza, Yoko- 
hama and Osaka, Shanghai and Peking, Reikjavik and Trom- 
soe, Caleutta and Darjeeling, Rangoon and Mandalay, Hong- 
koug and Macau, Mukden and Seoul, Kobe and Nagasaki, Bata- 
via and Djokokarta, Colembe and Kandy, Palermo: and: Naples, 
Kingston and St. Vincent, Progreso and Merida, Guadalajara 
and Chihuahna, Madrid and Lisbon, Singapere and Johore, 
Agra and Delhi, Prague and Botzen, Warsaw and Helsingfors, 
Leiehtenstein and Monaeo, and a hundred other places; for 
having crossed the Atiantic and Pacifie Oceans: 50 times on ves- 
sels of many lines and having 400,000 miles of foreign travel 
to my credit, including complete: round-the-world journeys in 
both direetions, and South and Central American and West 
Indian ports also visited, I know how necessary it is for the 
United States of America te be properly and adequately rep- 
resented in the diplomatic and commercial activities that are 
going on at all points, if we are to held our own with the 
intensive and expanding activities: of our principal competitors; 
therefore attempts to further reduce beyond the committee: rec- 
ommendations the appropriations will be found upon analysis 
not to be based upon economic solicitude for the taxpayer, for 
the appropriatiom as. presented fer your approval will bring, in 
iny humble opinien, a great harvest. 

Let us see what the Bureau of Foreign and: Domestie Com- 
merce in Washington and. its nine district offices in the United 
States has dene during the perieds indicated in. answering 
commercial inquiries : 








| June 27, lyury 2, 1922,| July 1; 1923, 


Class 1921, to | to June 38, | to June 30; 
July.1, 1922 1923 
cncastitaiuilise ititecinemattadtesasttasmiieatinsliniet ine 
Commodity: 
Agricultural implements. .............-..- 6, 210 14, 014 
Automotive products. ........n<«-«sss-«-- 17, 674 56, 
CITED o;,.... cca, oeeienametnmeninaeanaaed iia 36, 
Sa 7, 822 32, & 
DOGUEEEEN inscs So ceechigsniickoataana 28, 565 103, 
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Mr. COLE of Iowa. 
foreign lands? 

Mr. ACKERMAN, 

Mr. COLE of Iowa, 
American goods? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. A tremendous. and increasing interest in 
American export trade. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. I am asking for information and not in- 
dulging in criticism. I was down to the Department of Com- 
merce lately and was told. that a leading German financier 
had said that they would have used 50,000,000 bushels more 
of wheat. this. year than they did. if they could have arranged 
to get it and pay for it Another leading German operator, I 
was told, had. said to a representative of our Department of 
Commerce that they would have used an immense amount of 
American cotton if they could have arranged to pay for it. 
Has the gentleman any suggestion as to any way te help out 
agricultural exports? 

Mr. ACKERMAN, I shall touch on that a little later on: 
Along those lines I might say that the commercial, attachés in 
the foreign countries. have always the question of agricultural 
commodities and farm products. in. mind, and in this connection 
I refer to the report of the committee, wherein it sets forth 
that we are appropriating, $25,000 additional for commercial 
attachés this year over last. year. That has been a gradually 
increasing appropriation in order to. give a. greater volume of 
exports, if possible, to the American farmer, even at a time 
when many other items are greatly reduced. 

The situation is well summed up. by. the Financial and Com- 
mercial Chronicle, of New York, who have kindly allowed me 
to quote them as follows from a recent editorial in their 
valuable paper: 


Full details are now available regarding the foreign trade of the 
United States during the calendar year 1923. This foreign trade 
during that period was somewhat irregular. In the aggregate the total 
value of both imports and exports was in excess of the two preceding 
years; in fact, with the exception of 1919 and 1920, when values were 
so far above nermal and: conditions were so exceptional as to make ail 
comparisons meaningless, and the years 1916, 1917, and’ 1998, th 
which experts were swollen by the: needs of the European ‘war, the 
total value of our foreign commerce during 1923 was far in excess of 
anything previously known. Values im some instances were higher in 
1928 than they were in. 1922 or 1921, and’ im part the higher prices 
last year will account for the larger volume of trade with foreign 
countries over the preceding year, but only in part. Comparisons with 


That is from would-be purchasers in 


Yes; and for various other: things. 
Those inquiries. showed an interest in 
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the pre-war period are so far out of line because of the difference in 


prices that they have very little significance. Merchandise exports 
during 1923 continued in excess of the imports, but the amount of the 


excess of exports for last year was very much less than for 1922 or 
1921; in fact, the excess of exports in 1923 was below that of many 


3 
of the years of the pre-war peried back to 1900. During several months 


in the early part of 1923 the value of merchandise tmports was in 
excess of exports, a very unusual condition in our foreign commerce. | 
I he last six months of the year, however, exports again took the 
le and wt larger than the imports, so that there was an excess of 
exports over imports for the entire 12 months. | 
he actual value of the merchandise exports from the United States | 
d y 19283 was $4,167,946,321, as against $3,831,777,469 for 1922, an 
in of $336.168.852. Merchandise imports were $3,791,938,013, | 
as against $3,112,746,833, the increase here being $679,191,180. The 
‘ : of exports in 1923 was $376,008.308, as against $719,030,636 in | 
1922. In the early months of 1923 there was a heavy expansion in | 
the merchandise imports, but later in the year merchandise Imports 
we again on a reduced scale The value of merchandise exports 
during each of the months of 1923 was quite steady and, as usual, 
in 1sed materially during the later months of the year, owing to the 
1 ment abroad of the agricultural products, especially of cotton, 
the exports of the latter being very heavy in the fourth quarter of | 
the ar and the value being very high. The total value of merchan- 
dise exports tn 1923, however, was only 8.8 per cent larger than in 
19%2. On the other hand, imports of merchandise in 1923 were 21.8 
per cent heavier than in the preceding year. | 
Merchandise exports and imports (calendar years) 


Excess 


'T 1] < 
exports Total trade 


Imports 
| 


' 
2, 509, 147, 570 | 1, 975, 883, 786 


6, 994, 179, 106 









ode cididlindsioclbcalhblsd , 469 | 3, 122, 746, 833 719, 030, 636 | 6,944, 524, 302 
ategbintiscdbodwetind 46,321 | 3, 791, 038, 013 376, 008, 308 | 7, 959, 884, 334 
i 


} 


Of the 10 groups into which the export figures are separated by the 
department, 9 show a considerable increase in the value of merchandise 
exports in 1923 over the preceding year and 1 shows a decrease in 
values, the latter being the group embracing vegetable food products, 
which inclodes breadstuffs. This group shows a decrease amounting to | 
nearly 35 per cent. The group representing the highest value em- | 


| 
} 
| 
j 
| 
| 
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braces textiles, which includes raw cotton, and shows ir in 
the value of exports in 1923 over 1922 of hearly 16 p« eent 
far the larger part of this gal is due to the heavy « 
cotton and the much higher pr prevailing in 1923 than in 1 
textile group, the leading one of the 10 into which the Gove 
of exports is divided, constitutes 25 } nt ill ! 
exports from the United States in 1923, and the total value of 
textile group In 1928 was $1,002,041,000, which ists : 
679,000 for the prec g year. The s 1} t ) ‘ 
as nonmetallic minerals, made up so ree i . 
mineral oils, the 1 value « exports in tl 1923 . 
$580,401.000, as against $478,853 00 in 1922 : 
21 per cent. There are four ot! groups for which tl 
of the merchandise exports Im 1923 for h vas i 

| $400,000,000, on if th ur being the rroup em! “ine hr ¥ 
and three of these groups show larger 1 } ai ex 1 : 
than in 1922. The six groups so far ment ed « l 192 
85 per cent of the total value of all merchandise e 
United States for t year. 

In the followir ible the changes from year to year inar of 
leading staple ar of export are show! also tl tion ft) h 
of these articles bears to the total movement from thi ‘ > 
foreign port 

Export of leading products r ti calendar years 
Exp | 2 an 
| | 
CASBOOND. ...tismecciiie : snQewuneuscasensud $807, 02, 507 | +=$673, 249, 613 $534, 241 ) 
et ie ete eee Raaee - 311, 302, 358 15, 911, 8 R tu ) 
Provisions, ete | 361,138,213 | 302, 154, 552 | 15,4 ; 
Cottonseed oil siieiciatinnetchitialthidiond | 5, 255, 640 | 7, 287, 142 | 24, 361, O74 
II TEED i 349, 810, 881 M11, 586 | 35 } ; 
rs jdhaticndditinall 1, 834, 607, 509 | 1, 8290, 616,729 | 2 O48, 111. 405 
Se Sn dtencdinertienmiinn 2, 333, 338, 722 | 2, 002, 260,740 | 2, 438, 910, S41 
Ws. cil. das aa | 4, 167, 946, 321 | 3,831, 777, 460 | 4, 485, 031, 52 
| 





I shall now insert some tables of the population and wealth 
of the United States of America and other countries. but l 
not burden the committee with reading them at present, in 
serting them under leave graciously granted by the committee 
to extend my remarks. 

The tables are as follows: 


Wii 


United States wealth in billions 


1880 1890 










$24 $19 79 | $41 | 17 
One bey i 22 | 5 


Wealth | 


Year per capita, 


i 
Increase | Per cent | Increase 

















i | : $e 7 ne 
1900 | 1904 | 1912 | 1922 
' 
— ~~ = j — ——- —— ; 
t | Increase Per cent | Increase | Per cent | Increase | Per cent | Incr ‘ Per 
j 
1 ane ease eel ence | 
1 | $64 | 266 $83 346 | $163 679 | $207 | 1. 297 
l 46 105 4 149 144 45 278 | f 
4 85 i 1&8 6) { 
aaa 119 m3 tb 
7 214 20) 
svelouse 134 2 
1900 1904 j 1912 | 1922 
i } } 
Increase | Per cent | increase | Per cent | Increase | Per cent | Increase | Per 
719 
178 








1890 


| 


Population 


38, 000, 600 
50, 000, 000 





Po tion inereased 1870 to 1922 at the average rate per census of 32 per cent, 
Whereas wealth increased at the average rate of 206 per cent. 
The per capita wealth increased at the rate of 60 per cent, 


| Millions Per cent | Millions | Per cent 


Population of the United States 


1900 1904 


a 


j 
Millior 
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Per cent 












is ent 
> eee 

113 } 57 | 1% | 

«2 45 | vO 














Population and wealth of United States 


I i Wealth Per capita 
| 
Tease 
y | | Increase, 
lie | per cer 
Mil *¢,! Billions | Crease.) Donars | over pre- 
h ent | y* | vious 
census 
s $24 630 
4 860 | 36. 5 
( ) f 1, 050 22. 1 
7 1, 160 10. 5 
. be ( 107 2 ’ 1, 320 13.8 
9 9 j | 1. 090 50.8 
j I i. ¥ 2 O18 46. 6 
I iM It ors’ Service for 1923] 

Wealt i Uni s mpared with various groups of for- 
el count owin ils uparison of population and the per | 
capitn we th 

MANUFAC tING COUNTRIES 

Ly | Kingdom (eer! France, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
] i 160,388,300; wealth, $282,000,000,000; per capita, $1,760. 

Un i Stat Population, 110,000,000; wealt $321,000,000,000 5 

pita, $2 1S 
COMMERCIAL COUNTRIES 
. 

Austria, Canada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, LDenmark Finland, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, and Swede Population, 163,- 
974,100; wealth, $125,000,000,000; per capita, $762 

AGRICULTURAL COUNTRIES 

Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Cuba, Greece, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, Rumania, Spain, South African Union, Uruguay. Popu- 
lation, 146,374,734; wealth, $98,000,000,000 ; per capita, $669. 


UNCLASSIFIDD COUNTRIES 


Bolivia, China, Colombia, Ezypt, India, Nicaragua, Peru, Portugal, 
Russia (1915), Turkey, Venezuela. Population, 796,317,318; wealth, 
$145,000,000,000 ; per capita, $1838. 

. . Wealth 
Population (billions) 
Commercial countries 163, ©74, 100 $125 
Agricultural countries _......... 146, 374, 734 YS 
Total oun setae : lie 223 
Unclassified _......... i os 706, 317, 318 145 
Total ta i eel a ele ; ais : 36s 
China (19, 000, 000, 000) ace ; cabescee 5A 
ee eR a Ee Oe j ; 
WOU tikinndéescacalia a ee 314 





The wealth of the United States of America exceeds that of 
the manufacturing countries by thirty-nine billions of dollars 
and exceeds that of all the commercial countries, the agricul- 
tural countries, and the unclassified countries, with the excep- 
tion of India and China, according to these tables, by seven 
billions of dollars. 

House bill No. 14408 of the Sixty-seventh Congress, second 
session, after providing for investigations on crude rubber and 
on 
the conditions of production and marketing 
materials for American 


of other essential 
industries including nitrates and sisal— 


raw 


Includes the clause— 


and to investigate related problems in the development of the foreign 
trade of the United States in agricultural and manufactured products. 


Related problems in the development of the foreign trade 
of the United States in agricultural products with which this 
work is concerned was taken as referring to the conditions 
of production and marketing these products in foreign trade 
since that is the wording of the preceding clause to which it 
is assumed the term “ related problems” refers. 

In organizing this work Secretary Hoover first appointed a 
committee consisting of representatives of farm organiza- 
tions, and of the trade, agricultural economists, and others, 
including representatives of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Federal Reserve Board. The personnel 
of this committee is as follows: 


Sypnpy ANpERSON, Member of Congress; T. C. Atkeson, the Na- 
tional Grange; Julius Barnes, United States Chamber of Commerce; 


Charles 8, Barrett, Farmers’ Union; James F. Bell, flour miller; 


Joseph A, Broderick, National Bank of Commerce; J. G. Brown, Na- 


eynttlineteceres Seehchiegiaatinoepnese ie aa 
ition a 
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tional Livestock Producers’ Association; C. W. Hunt, American Farm 
Bureau Vederation; W. G. Jamison, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; Julius Klein, Department of Commerce; George McFadden, cot- 
ton exporter; Ralph Merritt, California Rice Growers’ Association; 
Adolph Miller, Federal Reserve Board; Alonzo E. Taylor, Food Re- 
search Institute; H. C. Taylor, United States Department of Agri- 
culture; G. F. Warren, Cornell University; Carl Williams, American 
Cotton Growers’ Exchange; Thomas Wilson, Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 

Before any work was started on this investigation this 


committee was called together and a 
placed before them. After an all-day 
fications of the tentative plans were 
detail unanimous approval was given 
proposed, Particular attention was given to avoiding duplica- 
tion of work already done or being done at that time by 
other Government departments. The attendance of Dr. H. C. 
Taylor, chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies of the 
Department of Agriculture, at the committee meeting and the 
submission to him of detailed plans of this work, as well as 
frequent conferences, is taken to insure no unnecessary dupli- 
cation of work, either on their part or on ours. 

Inasmuch the Department of Agriculture has devoted 
much attention to the production of agricultural products, 
both domestic and foreign, it was taken as the intent of Con- 
gress that this work should be largely devoted to a study of 
the marketing of agricultural products in foreign trade, since 
that phase of the work lies particularly in the field vf the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, as indicated in 
the organic act and in the appropriations made for that bureau 
over inany years. 

Starting from this point of view the outline of the work fell 
into three separate phases. First, a study of methods employed 
by exporters, dealers, and others in handling the export trade 
of the more impertant agricultural products and a complemen- 
tary study of the methods employed by importers, dealers, and 
others in handling imported agricultural products in foreign 
countries. Second, a detailed study of foreign trade. statistics 
from the marketing standpoint in order to show where the prin- 
cipal agricultural products exported from this country are 
marketed, where our competing countries market their products 
and converseiy where the chief consuming countries get their 
supplies, together with the changes shown by the post-war trade 
as compared with pre-war. Detailed statistics of this character 
showing the source and destination of imports and exports of 
agricultural products have never been available. Yet they serve 
to show where the chief markets for these products have been, 
where néw markets may be established, and whether this 
country is holding its own against competing countries or is 
getting its fair share of trade. From a marketing standpoint 
they should fill a long-felt want. 

The third phase of this work is a study of the economic con- 
ditious in the consuming countries which might affect the 
market for agricultural products. Since we send more than 
SO per cent of all our agricultural exports to Europe this in 
practice means « study of the economic conditions in Europe 
as they may affect our market for these products. This bureau, 
by reason of its established commercial attachés and trade 
commissioners in all important countries, is in a particularly 
udvantageous position to make such a study. These men who 
have been at their posts for many years have had as one of 
their regular duties to study and report upon the changing 
economic conditions in these countries and their effect upon 
trade. The manuscript of the report on this subject is now 
ready to go to the Printing Office and is reported by those who 
have read it as the best summary of present European economic 
conditions in existence. It deals particularly with these con- 
ditions as they affect the markets for farm products. 

Up to the present, four bulletins have been issued giving the 
results of particular phases of this investigation. One other 
bulletin dealing with “ Transportation in relation to the export 
trade in agricultural products ” is now in the Government Print- 
ing Office, while the sixth bulletin on European economic condi- 
tions as affecting the market for agricultural products will be 
sent to the Printing Office in a few days. The manuscript of 
several other bulletins is now being edited and will be ready 
for publication at an early date. In all, it is expected that 
from 25 to 30 bulletins will result from the work already done 
on this investigation. A tentative list of these bulletins is at- 
tached to this memorandum. 

Of the bulletins already issued, the first (Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 177) deals with “ The distribution of agricultural 
exports from the United States.” There has been available 
for many years compilations showing the total exports of agri- 
cultural products, from which it was evident that approximately 
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per cent of the value of our total foreign trade consists of 

products. 3ut we have never before had these 
analyzed to show the destinations of these products as a whole. 
The fact that upward of 80 per cent of our total agricultural 
exports go to Europe has never before been brought out and 
has not been fully appreciated. Other North American countries 
take another 10 per cent, thus leaving only 10 per cent of our 
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agricultural exports going to the balance of the world, includ- 


ing South America, Asia, Africa, and Oceania. 

Chis bulletin brings out the further fact that within Burope 
it is the small, highly industrialized region in the northwest, 
including the United Kingdom, Germany, France, the Nether- 
lands, and Belgium, that is the dominant importer of farm 
produets. This small section takes four-fifths of all the agri- 
cultural experts fronr this country to Europe and two-thirds 
of the total farm products exported from the United States. 

‘The second and third bulletins (Trade Information Bulletins 
188 and 185) of this series dealt with “Methods of merchandising 
American wheat in the export trade”’ The first of these two 
bulletins has the subtitle “Buying wheat for export,” and the 
second, “Selling Amertean wheat abroad.” These bulletins 
attempt to describe methods used by exporters in buying and 
selling wheat together with the methods and practices followed 
by intermediate dealers and handlers. Comments by numerous 
marketmen have described these bulletins as by far the best and, 
in fact, the first comprehensive attempt to discuss these phases 
of our marketing problems 

The fourth bulletin 


of this series (Trade Information Bul- | 
Jetin No, 210) hears the title “ International competition in the 
production of wheat for expert.” This: bulletin discusses 
briefly the present world wheat situation, the trend of prodte- 


4 


tion throughont the werld, the trend of international trade, and 
the relationship of the United States to this: trade. 


rive ov 


TENTA 


‘TINE OF BULLETINS TO BE ISSUED ON WORLD TRADE 
IN FARM PRODTCTS 
1. Agricultural Products in International Trade—General Discus- 
Ei 
Che Destination of Agricultural Exports from the United States. 
Che Sources of Agricultural Products Imported into the United 
g 
the Relative Importance of and the Destination of Groups of 
A iitural Products. Exported from the United States. 
The Relative Price Levels of Agricultural Products in Important 
Ce tries, 
6. The International Movement of. Wheat. Prices. 
7. The International Trade in Wheat, Wheat Flour, and Rye. De- 
tailed Statistical Study. 
&. International Trade in Corn 


9%. International Trade in Oats. 
1%. International Trade in Barley. 
11. International Trade in Cotton. 
12. International Trade in Wool. 


1%. International Trade in Fibers other than Cotton and Wool. 
cluding Silk, Plax, Hemp, Sisal, ete. 

14. International Trade in Meats and Meat Products. 

15. International Trade in Vegetable Oils, Oil Cakes, and Meal, 

16. International Trade in Tobacco. 


Tn- 


17. International Trade in Sugar. 

18. International Trade in Hides and Skins. 

19. International Trade in I*rnits, Verzetables, Eggs, and Dairy Prod- 
ucts 

20. Agricultural Conditions and Comparative’ Marketing Costs in 


Important Agricultural Producing Countries. 


21. Cooperative Marketing and its Relation to Distribution in the 
Principal Countries. 

“” Agrienitural Credit Policies in the Principal Countries: 

23. Export Credit Policies and their Effect upon the Movement of 
Acricuitural Products. 

24. Transportation in Relation to the Export Trade in Agricultural 
Products. 

25. Foreign Import Duttfes’ on Agricnitural Products. 
26. Methods of Marketing Wheat and Flour for Export. 

27. Methods of Marketing Cotton for Export. 

28. Methods of Marketing Tobacco for Export. 

29. Methods of Marketing’ Meats’ and Meat Products for Export. 

30. Methods 
for Export. 

“1. Methods Employed by Importers of Wheat and Wheat Flour in 
Furopean Markets. 

32. Methods Employed by Importers’ of Meat and’ Meat Products, 
Cotton, and Tobacco in Furopean Markets. 

38. Buropean Economic Conditions and’ their Effect’ upon the Iimpor- 
tation of Agricultural Prodtets: 
34. General Summary and Conclusion by Committee. 


6429 





It is expected that this serfes of bulletins will contain w 
ward to 1,500 pages, including some 300 diagrams and numero 


tables, showing in detail the international movements of f! 





important agricultural products both from this country and 
from all other important producing areas, 
PSTIMATED EXPENSES INVESTIGATING SOUR 5 CRUDE RUBBER 
In aceordance with a request the department submitted a 
Statement showing the estimated cost of the various surveys 
for the crude-rubber survey : 
CRUDE-RUBBER SURVEY 
CS a of 
SEG DIRS etcnccadascewoataune 2 41, 128. 83 
I Tei atte cocci ct in matt tts tie hin 86, 2928. 26 
SP OG OI irsey a cinneetibitencimmanpetin aon 20, 584. 04 
Reclaimed rubber studies cen 30, 000. 00 
Washington rubber experts d 39, 910. 33 
Transportation, cables, supplies, equipment, 
miscellaneous administrative expenses... 40, 268. 80 
Total ae ee : ms} © sl Lie a he . 3254, 992. 42 
Total nitrates survey... iE 8 ek mate 31, 427. 99 
Total sisal survey erat attire ana anteiinie 6, OOF ; 
Total tanning material survey EN Ae 21, 917. 04 
Total agricultural products survey aoe 82, 9AT. 18 
Reserve for printing ihiibeendiibdsanaiiitl dh siatha de ahem Stadia, “0. 000. 00 
Grand. total... seitnemeecalie ienantelta edt aw-w 896, 239. 89 
W. HH. Haun 
One inditing 8 tt 
(No outlay for airplanes.) 
DEPARTMENT OF CO Wer: Crove-Rerere Survey 
IMPORTANCE 
The value of the world’s production of rubber in 190°3 
$240,000,000, of which the United States immerted $185,000,000 
worth, or 77 per cent of the total. In this year crude rubber 
ranked fourth in imports, only three other commodities—-raw 
silk, sugar, and coffee—exceeding it in value. 
RESTRICTIVE MEASURES 
The meastre known as the Stevenson Act, which provided 
for the restriction of the exports of rubber in the rubber-pr 
ducing region of the East within the British Empire, focused 
the attention of consunrers in the United States on the fact 
that the production of this commodity was controlled almost 
entirely by foreign capital. largely British As a result the 
Sixty-seventh Congress appropriated funds to conduct an in 
vestigation of the Far East and other tropieal regions with a 
view to making the United States less dependent—in a produ 
so essential to our economic welfare—on a source of supply far 
removed from our shores, 
CHARACTER OF INVESTIGATION 


The investication was placed in charge of Dr. H. N, Whit 
ford, professor of forestry, Yale University, who had extensive 
experience in tropicg! regions Under ion a staf of 
men with long practical experience in rubber was built up, and 
scientists from the Department of Agriculture were attached 
the various field parties, 

There was little doubt but that portions of the Philippine 
Islands and of South and. Central America were climaticali: 
suitable to the cultivation of Hevea, for South America was its 
original home. The scientific experts with the field parties 
were to verify this feature of the investigation, The comme 
cial aspect assumed the greater importance, because any attempt 
to establish a rubber-producing industry in these countries weuld 


his direct 


| encounter competition from the east, where there are vast reset 


voirs of cheap labor. In. view of the scareity of labor im the 
regions under investigation, it became necessary to demonstrate 


| the commercial practicability. of developing a new industry in 


of Marketing Vegetables, Ofl, and Oil Seed Produrts | 


our own territory or on. our own continent, by drawing the nec 
essary labor from the east, thereby insuring. a greater measure 
of. political security to our supplies of the raw material; as 
opposed. to this was the proposition of expamling American 
holdings in the east, where. ample labor. is. available, at the 
sacrifice of some measure of political security. 
FIELD PARTINS 

Four field parties were: sent out: The party sent to the east 
has returned, and its repert will be in the bands of the printers 
within a few dwys. It visited Ceylon, India, Malaya, Sumatra, 
Java, and Cochin China. This: report deals with the geographi- 
cal region. that produces 95 per cent of the rnbber of the world. 
It discusses the economic factors surrounding the industry, 
with special: emphasis on costs of production and the extent to 
which the future potential eutput from the present planted 
aren can be depended: upon to meet the world’s increasing 
demand. 

A second party was sent to the Philippine Islands: toe in- 
vestigate the suitability of regions there for large developments, 
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This party also visited British Borneo, The members of the | 
party are at present en route to America. 

A third party, sent to Central America and the northwestern 
part of South America has just returned. This party visited | 
Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Salvador, Co- 
lombia, and the west coast of Ecuador, and their report is 
being prepared for publication. 

A fourth party was sent to the Amazon regions. It has con- | 
ducted investigations in all political units of this great basin. | 
The field work will be completed by July 1 or a little after. 

Vhrough domicile in British territory and through ownership | 
elsewhere Great Britain controls 11 per cent of the plantation 
rubber industry. Holland exercises political control over 30 | 
per cent of the industry (including the British-owned estates | 

| 


in Netherlands India). The United States consumes nearly 
three-fourths of the world’s supply. Aside from the question 
of safeguarding our supply of: raw materials in the remote | 
contingency of war interrupting the present channels, there is | 
a grave danger from the centralized control which is wielded } 
from London at the present time. It can be said with con- 
fidence that there is no disposition on the part of the present | 
leaders in the industry to abuse their power of control at the | 
expense of American consumers, but with a recovery of the | 
plantation industry from the depression which it has undergone | 
during the last few years, the altered psychology of the market | 
may bring about a type of leadership which will greatly en- | 
danger the position of our consumers. It is absolutely neces- | 
sary, therefore, for America to take some steps to extend its | 
influence in this vitally essential industry. 


EXPENSE 


The investigations have been conducted with greatest ¢con- 
omy. No money has been expended in use of airplanes, notwith- 
standing reports to the contrary. 


REPORTS 


The reports will be the most comprehensive on crude rubber 

that have ever been published. 
FUTURE WORK 

The investigation indicates that there are other regions than | 
those visited where it might be possible to produce plantation 
rubber. Investigations in southern Mexico, which were in the 
original plan, have had to be abandoned for the present time 
because of disturbances there. Some regions in Africa and 
northern South America offer great promise, but these could 
not be included in the present program. 

The work of the Amazon party can not possibly be com- | 
pleted before the first of the next fiscal year and some of the 





reports of the other parties will not be finished before that 
time. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield right 
there? v 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I saw the report to which the 
gentleman has just referred and read it over and I suggested 
to them they add some facts to it which they stated to me and 
which were not in the report. I hope they have submitted 
to the gentleman an amended report which they promised to 
have ready this afternoon. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I have not received that. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If they do, I hope the gentleman 
will insert that in his report. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Perhaps the gentleman will do it him- 
self, then we may have the latest information, which I will be 
very glad to have. 

Our exports in 1923, as per the tables shown, were $376,- 
045,000, or let us for convenience say a million dollars per day. 
A million dollars a day of exports over imports! Just think of 
it! There is not another country in the world that can match 
that record, and I say it without fear of successful contradic- 
tion. The nearest approach to it are the countries of Argentina 
and Canada. The former has $276,000 per day, or 27.6 per cent 
of our balance; the latter $854,000 per day, or 35.4 per cent of 
ours. There are only about a dozen other countries in the world 
that export more than they import. They are Costa Rica, Chile, 
Colombia, Canal Zone, Czechoslovakia, Dutch Rast Indies, Rgypt, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Siam, Tunis, 
and Venezuela. The total exports over imports are $223,000,000 
per annum, or $600,000 per day. The exports of the United 
States during 1923 over imports were almost as much as the 
balances of all the countries in the world. 

With one-tifteenth of the world’s population, we do one-fifth 
of the entire world’s trade—five times as much in proportion to 
our population as the rest of the world. 
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jut as great as these figures are, they are not as vast as the 
total import trade of the world, which for the latest available 
date was $21,620,000,000, and the export trade, $17,632,000,000, 
which of course is exclusive of any participation therein of the 
United States; and the total of these figures is slightly over 
$39,000,000,000, which is just about what our internal commerce 
amounts to, according to the best available figures. 

For this tremendous amount of commerce the Budget has 
seen fit to allow the modest sum of $50,000. A dollar and thirt, 
cents per million dollars! I know and fully appreciate and 
realize how important it is to keep appropriations down, but 
think of the possibilities that might develop if a few hundred 
thousand dollars were put actively to work in the, domestic 
field. Let us say we might be willing to appropriate in the 
future, not now, the price of a 2-cent postage stamp per annum 


| for every 10 persons in the United States; do you realize what 


that would amount to? Of course the committee does. A mental 
calculation discloses the fact that it would equal $220,000, or 
four times the present amount allowed. Then suppose that 
amount could be doubled. I am sure it would bring forth not 
ten or twenty fold but a hundredfold. Let us keep that thought 
in mind for the future. With a sum like that, I am told, from 
reliable sources, that the following might be accomplished: 
That a study of domestic commerce, resulting in better under- 
standing of some of the problems, would mean fewer business 


| failures, a lowered cost of doing business, a more certain profit 


to manufacturers and distributers, and a reduced cost to con- 
sumers is the belief of the Department of Commerce, In 1923, 
a year of prosperity, there were 19,159 business failures, with 
liabilities amounting to $631,200,000. The department also 
says that— 

To-day 50 cents of the consumer’s dollar is required to pay the cost 
of getting the finished product from the factory to the consumer, 
Transportation costs under the present methods are a heavy toll on busi- 
ness. Goods originating in one part of the country are frequently 
shipped to another part and then reshipped to the point of origin for 
consumption. 

There is at the present time no adequate measure of markets; so a 
manufacturer in a certain community has no way of knowing how big 
an area he must cover to dispose of his output, and many times to get 
volume he extends his selling into remote areas, where the distribu- 
tion cost for him is abnormally high. Information on all these points 
would benefit producer, distributer, and consumer. 

There is need to-day of a study of the underlying principles con- 
nected with cooperative buying and cooperative marketing, subjects 
that are attracting attention, but regarding which comparatively little 
is known. 


According to the estimates of the Mechanics & Metals Bank, 
of New York City, the savings in the United States for 1922 
were $8,000,000,000. According to the same authority, the sav- 
ings in 1923 were $12,000,000,000 additional. 

Here is an amount of $20,000,000,000, equal to the present 
value of all railroads, added to the national wealth in two 
years. What shall we do to have our savings increase and 
multiply? Have them usefully employed, of course. And is 
there any better way than to have that capital, in some part 
at least, employed in a diversification of manufactures, which 
would thus in itself make a demand for additional products of 
the farm, of which we now have a surplus? 

Additional markets for farmers to aid their disposal of sur- 
plus products would make them happier and thus the necessity 
of eyen contemplating the issue of scrip might be avoided. 

An intensive drive for new internal markets for the farming 
community would be hailed with delight by millions. If the feat 
of obtaining additional permanent markets for this most esti- 
mable and hard-working class of citizens became a reality, 
surprise really would be manifested and perhaps astonishment 
might be expressed that the experiment had been so long delayed 
of pushing to its utmost the obtaining and enlarging of domestic 
markets, 

Our export trade is receiving attention, and the results are 
manifest. In another year it would be appropriate to examine 
more particularly into a possible extension of the Domestic 
Commerce Department, 

The statistics herewith presented form a logical basis from 
which proper conclusions can be deduced. Those in charge of 
these commercial activities are to be congratulated upon the 
results obtained. 

The country is growing and prospering, but commercial zeal 
must be tempered with judgment; material things, while neces- 
sary and proper, must not be allowed altogether to obscure the 
necessity of also taking care of the moral fiber of our citizens. 
We must not forget the lines of Goldsmith: 
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Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


[Applause. ] 

Mr. LOWREY. If the gentleman has a little time, will he 
yield for a question? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LOWREY. I very much enjoyed the gentleman’s re- 
marks and I agree with him right through. The thing I de- 
sire to suggest is that I have myself been startled at the 
number of newspaper clippings I have compiled in regard to 
the cotton trade and wheat trade abroad, and I notice this, | 

| 


for instance, that England is going earnestly to work in the 
production of cotton in Africa and Australia, and South Ameri- 
can countries are going to work to produce cotton, and then, 
of course, the wheat trade of America has got to be maintained | 
and has got to be enlarged now or we are going to lose our 
foreign market. I am going to venture to call the attention of | 
the gentleman to this that he will note some remarks of mine 
on these particular features. 
Mr. ACKERMAN. I have no doubt they prove a very valu- | 
able contribution of great -benefit to the country. 
Mr. LOWREY. I beg the geritleman’s pardon for taking | 
his time, but he was closing his discussion and I wanted to | 
call the gentleman’s attention to it. 
Mr. ACKERMAN. I thank the committee for their atten- | 
tion, and will yield back the remainder of my time. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute. | 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield 80 min- | 
utes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Kvate]. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CRISIS 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, the present crisis in agricul- 
ture has been described on this floor by scores of speakers, | 
Almost every day some allusion has been made to the emer- | 
geney existing in the agricultural sections of the country. And | 
yet, despite this reiteration on the part of so many, I am con- 
vinced that there are still a great many Members who fail | 
utterly to realize the plight of the farmer to-day. 

As for myself, I can say that scarcely a day has passed since 
the opening of Congress that I have not attended a hearing of 
the Committee on Agriculture, a gathering of some kind in the 
Capitol or in some place in Washington where the agricultural 
problem has been discussed, or personally conferred with mem- 
bers of the committee and other Members of Congress. 
Through it all I have somehow had a feeling that I was butt- 
ing my head against a stone wall, and this for the very reason 
that the agricultural situation is not adequately understood 
by a great many Members of Congress. 

Scores of you gentlemen come here from the industrial cen- 
ters—the large cities—where wages are high, times are good, 
and money flows like water. It is difficult for you to realize 
that less than 48 hours’ travel would take you into a section 
of the land where millions and millions are facing abject ruin 
and despair. Superlatives can not exaggerate the conditions 
that obtain in the once prosperous Northwest. 

And I resent the charge that we who call attention to these 
conditions in an effort to secure some remedial action are 
alarmists and are people who do not best serve our constit- 
uency. To be assured of the truth of this statement you would 
but have to glance at the flood of petitions and protests from 
organizations and individuals of every class and occupation 
which reach my office. Take the word ofa man who is known 
throughout the Northwest as a very conservative man, the 
president of one of the largest banks in Minnesota, when he 
says that “if something is not done, then God help the North- 
west,” 

ECONOMIC BLIGHT HAS INFESTED NORTHWEST 


It is as though some blight had infested the beautiful | 
park region of the United States. A scourge, like an economic 
bubonic plague, has left farms evacuated and has forced their 
occupants to give ‘up their homes where they had toiled and | 
labored a lifetime; it has left merchants bankrupt, banks | 
oa and a once happy people discouraged, dissatisfied, em- 
vittered. 

And why all this? Has the sun withheld his rays, or the 
clouds their moisture? Or have the men grown slothful, and 
the women become indolent? Far from it. Men, women, and 
children toil from early morning till late at night. The land 
is still the most fertile on which the sun ever shone. The 
fields have yielded abundantly for man and beast. 
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Then whose the blighting hands at whose foul touch this 
Garden of Eden has been turned into a wilderness, economi- 
cally speaking, drying up the very fountains of life and steal- 
ing the happiness of many millions of people? 

I can best designate them by using the term lately used by 
the National Commander of the American Legion, “The Wall 
Street group.” Yes; to a few men, aptly named by Commander 
Quinn, must he laid this unprecedented devastation. Theirs 
the blight, and theirs the curse. 

How came they, a small group of men, to wield this enor- 
mous power, a power such as the Hapsburgs or the Hohen- 
zollerns or the Romanoffs never dreamed of in their palmiest 
days? That colossal power has been acquired at first grad- 
ually, imperceptibly, then by leaps and bounds. All under the 
sheltering wings of a Government intended by its founders 
to be a shield and defense for the weak and the oppressed, 
but now turned into a shelter and protection for the spoiler, 
the looter, and the plunderer. Nero fiddling with Rome in 
flames was a Sunday-school pienic in comparison with the 
war profiteers of the land wallowing in all their wanton 
profligacy, with the mainstay of the Nation, the producers, 
bled white. 

I am glad the people of this country will soon be given an 
opportunity to express their opinion of those who occupy posi- 
tions of power in our Government and turn a deaf ear to the 
pleadings of 40,000,000 Americans until political exigency makes 
it expedient to listen. 


FARMERS HAVE BEEN DENIBD JUSTICH 


I charge the President of the United States with having 
been derelict to his highest duties in refusing to call a special 
session of Congress last summer to take under advisement the 


| enactment of legislation to relieve and remedy the emergency 


existing in the agricultural sections of the country. 

Is that an empty accusation without a foundation in fact? 
Even a member of the President’s Cabinet, according to news- 
paper reports, said that the Government was in part to blame 
for the farmers’ plight. And if a member of the Cabinet can 
allow himself to tell that much of the truth, the rest of us 


| surely ought to be pardoned for telling the whole truth, which 


is that the Government of the United States is to blame for the 
present plight of the farmer. 

Hundreds of meetings of farmers and business men were 
held all over the Northwest last summer. Messages by the hun- 
dreds poured into the White House; delegation upon delegation 
was sent East to plead the necessity for a special session of 


| Congress to enact legislation that might bring some measure 


of relief. That was the time to act. Millions upon millions 
of wealth could have been saved to the farmers; nay, human 
life could have been saved. Just a little of the same interest 
in the problems of the farmer that has of late been shown 
by the President in his hurry-up message to Congress to re- 
fund the 1923 income tax of the millionaires would have ac- 
complished marvels. 

Not long ago a special session of Congress was hurriedly 
ealled at the behest of the money barons to enact special legis- 
lation in their favor. But no need of an extra session last 
summer, for then it was only the farmer who suffered, And 
what mattered it then? 

Or was it perchance a failure to realize the gravity of the 
situation? If so, it was culpable and inexcusable ignorance. 
We of the West do not expect a full appreciation and under- 
standing of our problems by anyone hailing from the land of 
the cod and the Cabot. But when a man becomes President 
of these 48 United States we have a right to expect that he 
shall at least make an honest attempt to realize that New 
England is not the Nation nor Massachusetts the hub of the 
universe, 

NORTHWEST IS WORLD’S BREAD BASKET 


I come from a section of the country which has been called, 
I represent 
215,000 of the most loyal and most enlightened of American 
citizens. And I say this advisedly, despite the aspersions cast 
upon our section of the country by a Senator from the effete 
Bast. Of these 215,000 people, about 65 per cent are directly 
engaged in agriculture, and practically all the others are in- 
directly dependent upon agriculture as their main source of 
support. I represent a portion of the country whose workers 
are feeding the Nation. And I confess it is humiliating to 
come here pleading. It should be a demand and not a plea. 
Those without whose unceasing labors the Nation would 
starve have to come here and on bended knee beg a few 
crumbs at the hands of the Gov ‘rnment, a Government which 
has poured out lavishly to men in almost every other occu- 
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pation but pulls its purse strings tight when the farmer ap- 


pears on the scene. 


ers defended it 


Farmers founded this Government, farm- 


ery backbone of the Nation through all these years, and 
more thun any other elass have made this Nation what it is 
to-day. And yet we are witnessing the spectacle of having 


these farmers treated as stepchildren, as mendicants, by the 
ones who have profited by their arduous toil. 

Shall it be said by the historian of the future that this, 
he richest Nation on earth, in a period of national prosperity 
reduced the real producers of the. Nation’s wealth to the status 
of peons and serfs? For that is really what we are headed 
for if conditions obtaining for the last three years are to con- 
tinue very much longer. And when I here speak of the farmers 
I include, of course, the merchant and the banker in the rural 
communities. For their interests indissolubly bound up 
with those of the farmer. 

I dread to look ahead. 
spire 50, or perhaps but 
of the Natio 


very 


are 


I dislike to think ef what may tran, 
25 years hence, when the producers 
, the men who toil on the farm, in shop and factory, 
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| est men of the realm about a capital t 
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provisions is blackened and persecuted and referred to by men 
In 
Great Britain you eam talk calmly and soberly with the wen!thi- 
and the possibility of 
applying it in*some medified form at seme time in the future. 
In my country and yours the very mention of a eapital levy 
is like flaunting a red flag in the face of a mad bull. This 
despite the fact that as far back as in 1912, when there was 
not one-half the reason for taking the stand that there is now, 


| Theodore Roosevelt proposed a tax which should be “so framed 


have gained control. And if you doubt the coming of that 
day, if you actually believe that the interests which are in | 
absolute control of the economic machinery of this country 


will continue so to control it, Ll say you have a faith and trust | 


worthy of a better cause. - 

CHANGE LN IS INEVITABLE 
Rest assured another day will come. And I shudder to think 
what might happen if those who then will have absolute 
control of the necessaries of life and so have a strangle hold on 
humanity should use that power as it is now being used against 
them— refuse to produce food enough. 

You of the manufacturing East may yet live to see the day 
when you will recall with deep regret the pleadings that came 
of the West and fell on deaf ears. When, five years from 
new, eonditions have ehanged, farms have been depleted, 
farmers have gone to the city, lured by opportunities to work 
and by high wages, when cities again are overcrowded with 
workers, men walk the streets looking for jobs, soup kitchens 
and bread lines are once again-the order of the day, and. you 
send out the appeal to the country, I hope your entreaties will 
meet with a kindlier understanding of the gravity of the situa- 
tion than ours seem to meet with to-day. Instead of food 
rotting on the ground by the trainload because a few men 
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have monopolized transportation on land and sea and use it for | 


profit only, with not a thought of humanity, there would then 
not be food enough for the most pressing needs of the popula- 


thinking of profit only and not of a God-given duty to humanity. 

Oh, yow men who perhaps would resent the idea of repre- 
senting the great interests that are throttling the life of the 
Nation, but who, nevertheless, show by your attitude that. you 
are in sympathy with their views on economic conditions to- 
day, even if things may go on in this way for a while, have 
you thought of what your children may live to see? Have you 
read the history of the struggles of humanity up through the 
centuries? 

Do you really, ostrichlike, find any consolation in the fact 
that despite all these seemingly endless struggles, the mon- 
arch, be he king by divine right or by the right of wealth, still! 
sits enthroned in all too many governments of earth? Oh, but 
do not lose sight of the fact that the last 25 years have seen 
greater changes in the scientific world than were witnessed by 
3.000) years of the accumulated wisdom of man. And in the 
future, as in the past, these scientific changes will be the bases 
and the forerunners of the greater changes in the social, 
economic, and political life of the people. 

And you would onty need to read the history of the wortd 
during the last few years, nay, even months, to have your eyes 
opened to the celossal changes taking place before our very 
eyes. 

— RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN) RNGLAND 

Take note of what has happened in England. Ten years agu 
the possibility of seeing events: that are new listory in NHneg- 
land would never have entered the rosiest dreams of the wild+ 
est enthusiast, or have been a part of the most hideous night- 
mare of the worst autoerat and oppresser that ever’ lived: 
Would that changes so beneficial to humanity and movements 
hig with promises for the nations of earth might always. be 
brought about as peacefully and harmoniously! I fear the 
oppesite for my country: 

In Great Britain wealth is willing to listen to reasom In 
Great Britain you can pass a law compelling these who profit 
hy war te pay 80 per cent of their profits into the nationat 
treasury. In my country the man who even dares to speak of 
introducing into the National Legislature a bill embodying such 
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as to put it out of the power of the owner of one of these 
enormous fortunes to hand down more than a certain amount 
to one individual.” 

When the representatives of these enormous fortunes, the 
profiteers and leeches of the Nation, come here, what do we 
see? Do they ask? Do they petition or reason? Not they. 
They command. Thus and so it shall be. This for myself; 
that for my next of kin. Here are the figures. This or nothing 
shall be the law. If you dare to differ, we read you out of the 
party and expel you from the select coterie of men who ean 
claim to be American. Unless you dance to the tune we 
whistle our iron heels shall be upon your necks. 

And this from whom? From those who produce the Nation's 
wealth? No. From those who prey upon and exploit the pro- 
ducers of the Nation. When. those, who do produce the Na- 
tion’s. food come to the Nation’s Capital they have no com- 
mands to give, no orders to issue. They have to stand, hat in 
hand, and petition, and beg, and plead, and pray for an. oppor- 
tunity te make known their wants. And what do we give 
them? To the parasites of the Nation we give the choicest 
morsels, unstintingly; to the producers of the Nation we give a 
bone, and give that grudgingly. A starving man, I suppose, 
will condescend to beg for bread. But L tell. you, gentlemen, 
there is a feeling among these people that he but for whose 
unceasing work the Nation would starve, that he who feeds the 
Nation should net be ecompetied to beg of that Nation a living 
wage. Not in the twentieth century of the Christian era. 
[ Applause. | 

FARMERS AR® NATURN’S REAL NOBLEMEN 

They are nature’s noblemen, shorn of all claptrap, Almost 
every other class lives in comfort to-day. No one deplores. this 
change. We rejoice in the modern conveniences, the develop- 


| ments in science and industry, and all phases of life that have 


| 


| Nation 
tion, beeause the producers had learned the lesson, and were | 


brought about the definite rise in the standard of living for 
practically every class of citizen. A better people, a better 
will result. But why should we expect the farmer, 
wliy should we stand calmly by and see him be the one to pay 
and pay, instead of sharing in this fortune? He is sent back 
to shift for himself. All we do is virtually to make of him an 
economic serf of the feudal barons of America. 

How long do you think this will last?) I hope the financial 
barons who new control the destinies of the Nation will for 
their own good, for the sake of their children, for selfish rea- 
sons if for no other, permit the change to be brought about 
gradually and peaceably. I do not want to see another revolu- 
tion, either of the French or of the Russian variety. I do net 
want to see the pursued turn on his pursuer and rend him in 
a thousand pieces. And if men will but open their eyes in 
time,, this need, never be. - 

What does the farmer ask? This is what he asks: Cost of 
production plus a reasonable wage. That is all he asks. Un- 
reasonable demands, are they not? And he asks this of his 
Government. And why? Because the Government by legisia- 
tion. has given it te every other oecupation in the land. I 
repeat it; the Government has done this, and it has done it 
by legislation. ‘ 

But. here is where we strike the snag; here is where we meet 
opposition. We are told that “the farmers’ problems can not 
be solved by legislation.” “ You can not legislate prosperity.” 
No; not for the farmer,. We can for the millionaire manufac- 
turer, for the railroad manipulator, and for the big banker. 
But when we mention the farmer the answer is that he must 
help himseff: 

MR, IATTLE. ASSAILS. GRAIN GAMBLERS 

We license grain. gamblers that prey upon him and exploit 
him. And here let me quete from a speech by a distinguished 
Member of this House, Mr. Litre, of Kansas, delivered. this 
last February 25. Mr. Lirrse has time and again protested 
against the Government running errands fer the grain gam- 
blers by sending; out annually, reperts of a large crop and an 
oversupply of wheat. He makes this statement: 


The propaganda directed’ tlie world over against the price of wheat 
by these fakirs Is the mest menacing and tlie most injurious graft 
that the commerce of the world has to meet, and it has robbed the 
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American farmers during the present year of at least $150.000,000 
that they would have had in their coffers if the Government of the 
United States had done its simplest duty and kept the facts before the 
world. * * * If the Department of Agriculture will do its plain 
duty by the American farmers we will come out of the contest with 
flying colors everywhere. 


,ut the crime is that the Government is not doing its sliuaple 
duty by the farmers. We permit, nay, we assist the grain 
gambler in bleeding the farmer. We bleed him through our 
tariff rates that raise the cost of everything he has to buy. 
We bleed him through our high freight rates. We bleed him 
through Federal reserve inflation and deflation, bleed him white 
in all these various ways. But, when it comes to giving him 
new blood, we are told that he himself must furnish the blood 
for the transfusion. 

It was sound economy to fix prices for all the above-mentioned 
beneficiaries of special legislation and put money into their 
pockets by so doing. But when it is proposed to do the same 
thing, or a little of it, for the farmer, then it suddenly becomes 
“unsound economy that will ultimately bring ruin to the 
farmer and endanger the Government,” to use the words of 
our President. 

Which reminds me of the reports issued recently to the effect 
that the White House is unsafe and is a very dangerous place 
in which to live. There were, to my certain knowledge, several 
gentlemen in the United States who were willing to take the 
risk of living there four years without having it repaired. And 
I can say I am personally acquainted with several farmers who 
would be willing to risk being “ruined” by the Government 
if a Government marketing agency could take complete charge 
in the present emergency, with full power to buy and sell. 

FEDERAL RESERVE DEFLATION UNCALLED FOR 

Oh, but such a step might take us near the Treasury of the 
United States, they cry. It might, and it might not. But 
where would be the crime in the event that it did? The farmer 
would be receiving only a part, an infinitesimal part, of what 
that same Government has taken out of his pocket and put 
inte the pockets of the big bankers, the manufacturers, and 
the railroad manipulators of the country. 

In three years, according to reliable sources, such as the 
Manufacturers’ Record, for instance, agriculture was deflated 
thirty-two billions of dollars. ‘Phirty-two thousand million 
dollars taken out of the pockets of the farmer. Eighteen bil- 
lions in land values and fourteen billions in crop values, and 
some place it still higher. 

Who wrought this havoc? Your Government and mine was 
instrumental in bringing it on. Now, when it is history, you 
can read of the secret meetings conducted under the auspices 
of the Federal Reserve Board at which this policy was agreed 
upon. From May until October, while this damnable outrage 
was ripening, not a farmer knew of it, nor did Congress know 
of it. Not even Henry Ford knew of it, for they wanted to 
get him. But, mark you, the favored few financiers of the 
Nation seem to have found out, immediately after the secret 


meeting, what transpired there and what course was agreed | 


upon, 


And yet when it is a question of enacting legislation to right | 


this enormous wrong, even in a small degree, we are blandly told 
that we can not legislate prosperity. It would seem to be the 
viewpoint of some people that as far as the farmer is concerned 
the United States Government is only a negative proposition—it 
can injure and damage, but it can render no help. 

Money is dipped out of the National Treasury by the basket- 
ful, by the hundreds of millions, for the railroads. That is eco- 
nomically sound. Money by the wagonload, billions and billions, 
are squeezed out of the farmer, the small banker, and the mer- 
chant of the agricultural districts and poured into the coffers of 
the Money Trust. But all this is economically sound. To 
criticize it is dangerous radicalism and Bolshevism, from which 
our Mitchell Palmers and our Daughertys are called upon to 
Save the Nation. 

CORPORATION 18 INADEQUATE REMBPDY 


And now a $10,000,000 corporation has been formed to save 
the bankers and merchants and farmers of the Northwest from 
ruin. Ten million dollars is about what they take out of us in 
a week. One name appearing on the list of promoters is that 
of J. Pierpont Morgan. Which reminds me of an incident that 
took place in a western town—perhaps. A thief entered a home 
and, under cover of darkness, stole all the provisions of the 
family in pantry and cellar. The next day e2 fine-appearing 
gentleman, a philanthropist, appeared on the scene and pro- 
vided the children of the family with crusts of bread to keep 
them from starving. Later it was discovered that the thief and 
the philanthropist were one and the same person ; also that each 
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crust of bread had a string attached to it by which the child 
could be kidnapped when the time seemed opportune 

Think of it! The same coterie of men, practically, who 
have extracted and squeezed out of the farmer of the North- 
west hundreds of millions and into the billions the past three 
years now magnanimously proffer their aid of $10,000,000, 
As a gift? Oh, no. The farmers would resent the offer. As 
a help, perhaps, to pay the farmer a fair price for his commod- 
ity? Foolish question. Bless you, it is another loan. The 
farmer is drowning. Here is more water in which to drown. 
An extension, and at the same time a strengthening of the 
rope that keeps him bound hand and foot as an economic 
Slave to the Eastern money power. Another string to kidnap 
the small banker of the Northwest. Eastern capital to-day 
owns more than one-half the land in many of the Western 
States. But a starving child will grab the bread and think 
afterwards of the string. 

Is it not time, I ask you, to do something to wrest the con- 
trol of the Federal reserve system out of the hands of the 
Wall Street group and make it function in the interests. of 
the people according to the original intent of the law? Read 
in the ConGresstonar. Recorp of March 27 the speech of my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Kent], and see if you think the Federal reserve should 
be looked into. Oh, I know some people do not wish any more 
investigations. They are tired of them. Some people are, to 
be sure; they have reason to be 

I claim that no honest man in public life, no group or 
corporation or body performing a public duty which has sin- 
cerely and honestly striven to carry out its trust with fits 
best endeavors has any reason to fear these investigations or 
to deplore or deprecate them. If the Federal reserve policy 
decided upon at this meeting was justifiable and necessary, 
if it was imperative that this deflation be begun and be kept 
secret for many months, surely the investigation should be 
welcomed instead of being discouraged. 

LOWER TRANSPORTATION RATES NEEDED 

There is the problem of transportation and the excessive 
freight charges so ruinous to the farmer. Has this Congress 
no time to grapple with the transportation act of 1920, the so- 
called Esch-Cummins law? The farmers of the country are 
well-nigh unanimous in demanding that an operation be per- 
formed on that animal. The very least we can do is to ampu- 
tate the tail, the infamous guaranty section. And if there are 
enough of you gentlemen to join me we will proceed to cut off 
that tail right behind the ears, and then substitute some other 
animal that will prove a less dangerous pest to the agricul- 
tural sections of the country than has the iniquitous Esch-Cum- 
mins law. 

If a bill is enacted into law providing for the much-talked-of 
ratio price for what the farmer has to sell, why not also put 
a ratio price on what the railroads have to sell, which is trans- 
portation? But this would perhaps be “ economically unsound.” 
Due to the operations of the Esch-Cummins law the railroads of 
the country have made a larger profit during the past year 
than was ever reported for a similar period. And this while 
| the farmers of the Nation were being fleeced due to that same 
law. 

The farmers ask as an act of simple justice that there be a 
revision downward of the tariff rates at present protecting the 

manufacturing industries of the East. These infant industries 
have fattened on the farmers of the country, and they have 
grown fat in the same proportion that the farmers have grown 
lean. The farmers ask that the iniquitous Fordney-McCumber 
tariff law be wiped off the statute books. And if this Congress 
is unwilling to tackle the job, they are going to send a Congress 
here that will undertake to do it. 

Will you say there is no time? No time, you say, to legislate 
on the problems of the Federal reserve, the tariff, and the raii- 
roads? Why is there not time? Because the multimillionaires, 

| through their spokesmen in the Government, the Secretary oi 
| the Treasury ‘and others, have issued a fiat to this Congress 
that their income taxes must be reduced. And in slavish obedi- 
ence to that dictum we are forced to consume days and weeks 
| of valuable time in a desperate fight to compel those gentlemen 
| to pay even a portion of their just share. 
REPUBLICANS RESPONSIBLE FOR LEGISLATION 
You, the majority party, who are responsible for the legis- 
lation brought before this Congress, and for the legislation 
| prevented from being considered here, go to the country and 
tell them you did not have time to take up the Federal reserve, 
jand prevent it from again being used to deflate the farmers’ 
| prosperity, you did not have time to consider the tariff, you 
did not have time to wrestle with the transportation problem, 
and the country will give you the answer you deserve on No- 
‘vember 4. No; we did not have time to consider matters: of 
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No; we had no time for these vexing problems because, for- 
sooth had to devise ways and means to lighten the burdens 
of Andrew Mellon, Mellon, who made $29,000,000 out of the 

ering and bleeding and dying of men in Flanders Field, and 

\ an not efferd to pay adjusted compensation te those who 

returned to a country which still harbors within its confines 
such ungrateful human beings. [Applause.] 
REMEDIAL MBASURESR PROPOSED 

But, if we may not hope to see this Congress enaet legisla- 
tis that will be of some permanent benefit to the farmer, l am 
giad that there are prospects ef some remedial legislation, 
l eve meaver, ot temporary ! iture, 

We have price-fixing bills, bills providing for subsidizing the 
fariner, bills creating marketing corporations, bills ef almost 
every conceivable kind and description. 

A pertinent question regarding all of them is this: Do these 
various bills interfere with the grain gambler and the food 
speculator, or do they give them free bands to continue to 
fleece both producer and consumer? It might be diflicnlt to 
say regardimg some of them. One thing is very evident, how- 
ever, and that is that certain of these bills have been fought 
from the ver first by these profiteering interests that get 
us coming and going at every turn in the read. And the gen- 
tlemen have very good reason fer opposing them. ‘They will 
oppose the various price stabilization measures for the same 
ren son 

There is also the Peek plan of relief, called the MeNary- 
Hinugen bill. This bill is fearfully and wonderfully made. 
So intricate in its mechanism is it that no one in this House, 


no ordinary mortal, ean deny that there is a reasonable doubt 
us to how it going to work out in actual practice. 

So far no one in Congress or out of it has been able to give 
us definite assurance that, as originally drafted, it will really 
accomplish what it premises. If it is se amended, either in 
the committee or in the House, as to remove this doubt, I shall 
most cheerfully and enthusiastically support it and vote for it. 

The Norris-Sinclair bill and other bills, while promising 
less, are sure to accomplish something, even if not all that 
eould be desired. I hold that to be certain of a little good 
is better than to be hopeful of much. But if no better measure 
than the MeNary-Haugen bill is reperted te the House with 
any premise of being passed, I shall certainly give it my whole- 
hearted support. 


Is 


There was the Coulter plan, called the Norbeck-Burtness 
bill. This was nothing but the old “ cow bill” of the despised 


and condemned Nonpartisan League Legislature of Nerth 
Dakota. Oh, they had hung a few pink ribbons on the horns 


and tail, but it was the same old cow; and if given a chance 
she might have preved a good milker. 

This eow bill was good in its day and age. It would have 
been better than nothing even now. And I should gladly have 
veted for it on the ground that half a leaf is better than no 
bread. But it was not what the farmers of the Northwest 
need, and what they have a right to expect and demand of 
their Government. Away back in 1919 this bill was “ dangerous 
socialism.” And-soe it was, surely enough. But the world “do 
move.” The dangerous socialism of a few years ago is good 
orthodox Republican doctrine te-day. What was termed the 
socialistic vagaries of the Nonpartisan League four years ago 
is now recommended to Congress by the most reactionary Re- 
publican that ever lived in the White Heuse. 

PLATFORMS 


PROGRESSIVE ULTIMATELY ADOPTED 


It was ever thus. The radicalism of te-day is the conserva- 
tism of to-morrow. And it is because of this fact that we, the 
progressives of whatever party, take renewed hape and courage. 

We read the history of the Republican Party during the last 
quarter of a century and we find a continued repetition of 
principles rejected by it in terms of the strongest condemna- 
tien, and then four years later, acting the part of the proverbial 
animal returning to what has been disgorged, adopting these 
same principles as a part of its platform. 

Every four years the La Follette wing of the Republican 
-arty has a definite constructive program to offer to the na- 
tional convention. And the staid and @Gignified chairman 
of said convention promptly proceeds to jump on chair and 
table and in stentorian tones denounce the whole program as 
dangerous socialism. And it is rejected with shouts of derision. 
And then, forthwith, the same convention proceeds to adapt 
measures which it condemned in equally strong terms four or 
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eight years earlier. This practice has beceme a sort of con- 
tinueus vaudeville performance at the Republican National 
Convention for the last 20 years. 

if there is such a thing as the eompesite mind of the Repub- 
lican Party, the process by which it works seems to be some- 
what akin to that of Limburger cheese—it requires a certain 
length of time in which to ripen. The cheese may be perfect 
when freshly made, but ft is not good to eat until it has arrived 
at a certain age. The only exception is cheese bearing the 
Mellon stamp. ‘That is guaranteed ready for cansumption as 
soon as manufactured. Dnt the progressive variety must 
before use. 

ty the same token I have no dowbt that some of the agrictl- 
tural relief bills sponsored by the La Follette group in the 
Senate and the House might become good orthodox Republican 
doctrine in two or four years more. In a few years more the 
Republican Party will have canght up with these bills. The 
trouble in this case is that “mens griisset gror, dér koen "— 
while the grass ts sprouting, the cow is starving to death. 

It should be said here that the Republican Party has always 
been willing to make coneessions to the wants and demands of 
the common people. It is the same brand of willingness evinced 
by King John on the plains of Runnymede—willingness at the 
poimt of the bayonet. And the bayonet in this case is political 
exigency and the coming election. 

How infinitely better for our country if those in positions of 
power woukl be guided by principle and a consuming desire to 
lighten the burdens of the weak and oppressed, instead of mov- 
ing only when compelled by the force of public opinion. 

WORLD NEEDS MEN OF PRINCIPLE 

What marvelous changes could he wrought in this country if 
men could be placed in command who have proven a lifelong 
interest in and devotion to the cause of the privates in the 
ranks in place of a tender solicitude for the colonels and gen- 
erals in the army of humanity. 

But time brings wonderful changes. And in our day and age 
these changes come thick and fast. 

Lloyd-George was hissed and rotten-egged because he opposed 
his country’s imperialistic war on the Boers. In a few yeurs 
he was the head of the government of his country. 

Ramsay MaeDonald was ostracized, shunned, hated, perse- 
euted, and branded a traiter beeause be refused to be stam- 
peded by the fabrications arf lies of the jingoes of the nation. 
And to-day Ramsay MacDonald #s ruler of the greatest empire 
the world ‘has ever known. 

The war profiteers and dollar-a-year patriots of this eountry 
heunded and persecuted and crucified on the tree of public 
opinion the greatest Hving constructive statesman of this or 
any other nation, because he shouted open defiance to the lying 
hypocrites proclaiming their patriotism to high heaven as they 
went ferth te loet and plunder and exploit, wrapped in the 
silken folds wf the flag of freedom. But after every crucifixion 
in the history of mankind there is a corresponding ‘resurree- 
tion. It may take three days, three years, three decades, or 
even three centuries, but it never, never fails to come. 

The plundering, silk-hatted mob of America that went out 
to loot a nation may yet live to see the day when he whem 
they thought safely buried wnder all their vile slander and 
calumny will be the respected leader of the greatest Republic 
ef modern times. Stranger things than this have “appened 
even in the memory of men now living. And the only man 
who needs te fear such an outeome is the man who is afraid 
that justice will be meted eut and has his reasons for that fear. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr, Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. Ketiy]. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the cum- 
mittee; several weeks ago I made a rather extended speech on 
the fleor ef the Heuse in explanation of H. R. 4123, the 
measure I have introduced for a reclassification of postal sal- 
aries. Since that time a great deal of water has passed under 
the bridge and I am sure every Member will be interested in 
knowing the progress made on this measure. 

Subcommittees of five members each were named from the 
Senate and House Post Office Committees to hold hearings on 
the proposed reclassification. ‘These Representatives and Sena- 
tors met in joint session and held hearings which continued 
for seven days. A vast amount of information dealing with 
the entire Postal Service and the need for action in increasing 
the compensation of postal employees was bronght before the 
committee. 

Two hundred and seventy-one Members of Congress appeared 
before the committee and urged earnestly that a just scale of 
wages be adopted for the employees who make the postal estab- 
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proof to the statement that an overwhelming majority of Mem- 
« of this Congress are determined to establish a just scale of 
y for postal employees. I have been here a number of years 

nd have attended many hearings but I never saw such una- 
mity of feeling as was expressed before this joint subcom- 

ee at the hearings. 

ywever, Postmaster General New sent a somewhat negative 


lisiment of the United States the greatest human service organi- | 
7 n in the world. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

* ir. KELLY. I hope the gentleman from Maryland will not 
terrupt me, much as I should like to yield. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Just for ene statement. A great 
many Members are in favor of this bill who were unable to be 
present at the hearings. They are also in entire sympathy with 
this just measure. | 

Mr. KEELY. I thank the gentleman. He gives scat’ 

| 


Oe tet oe 


| 
statement to the committee and it was read at the beginning 4 
the sessions. After arguing that a cost ascertainment com- | 

ittee took figures last year and will be able to report results 
later, he said in conclusion: 


[t would seem, therefore, that a proper procedure at this time would 
fy the submission of all these matters affecting increases in salaries 
changes in conditions ef employment involving increases in pay, 

to some general body, such as a congressional commission, who will 
ha the time and opportunity to inquire fully into the merits of all 
propositions and who will have before them the results of the cost 
rtainment and be able to determine the relation between them and 
proper postage rates and fees for special services and the revenues of 
the department, in order that the merits may be properly considered 
that suitable and desirable legislation growing out of the whole 
situation may be considered at one and the same time; and I so recom- 
mend. 


‘this counsel of indefinite delay in the solution of a problem 
which coneerns the welfare of every postal employee and the 
eilicieney of the Postal Service found little sympathy among the 
nembers of the committees charged with responsibility in de- 
lmg fundamental policies in the Post Office Department. 
‘There has been hoe attempt to measure costs in the Postal Serv- 
ice for many years, and that has not been the fault of the un- 
derpaid workers. To attempt to stave off the answer to their 
just requests on any such excuse does not square with the con- 
science of Congress or the American people. The postal work- 
ers can not stave off their own costs of living and they need no 
extra time to be convinced that those costs are tragically above 
the salary they receive for faithful and devoted service to 
Uncle Sam’s greatest enterprise. 

\ American public sentiment has crystallized into a nation-wide 
demand for prompt and effective action. That sentiment is well 
expressed in the statement of Hon. George W. Maxey, judge in 
the forty-fifth judicial district of Pennsylvania. Here is his 
appeal: 


( 


the taking of private energy for public use without just compensa- 
tion ought to be as uneonstituiional and unmeral as the taking of 
private preperty for public use without just compensation. Ovr postal 
employees are a class of men distinguished for their honesty, efficiency, 
and energy, and anything that Congress does to secure them the com- 
pensation to which they are im justice entitled will be greatly apprcei- 
fied by both the postal employees and our citizens generally. 


When it became apparent at the hearings and throughout the 
covatry that there could not in justice be a postponement of a 
fair reelassification of salaries the Post Office Department offi- 
ciats deelared that they were in favor of an increase. It was 
argued, however, that the increases in the so-called Kelly-Ndge 
bill were very much too high. The seale provided in that bill 
for postal clerks and letter carriers was from $2,000 to $2,400, 
an increase of $600 a year in each grade. 

‘The Postmaster General then submitted a differential scale 
by whieh clerks and earriers in first-class offices having annual 
receipts of $600,000 or more would receive an increase of $200 | 
2 year, while clerks and carriers in first-class offices having 
reeeipts of less than $600,000 a year and in all second-class | 
oft ‘es would receive an increase of $100 a year. This proposal | 

ould make the scale in the lower offices range from $1,500 7 





$14 00 a year and in the higher grade offices from $1,600 to 
$2.00 a year. 

Mr. Chairman, such a salary adjustment as that is as unsat- 
isfactory as it is unjust. The werk in the offices above and 
belew that artificial dividing line is identical. The hours are 
the same, the carriers routes are of equal length, the same 
responsibility exists, and the same degree ef competency is 
required 
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The scheme is apparently based on the idea that the receipts 
of the post office have a relation to the cost of living, and that 
the cost of living is the only factor in determining just wages. 
I deny both postulates. There are many post offices located 
in great industrial districts where the receipts are compara- 
tively small and yet where the cost of living is fully as high 
as in the central city itself. Ner is the cost of living the only 
factor. If it were, the proposal to add only $100 or $200 a 
year to the present rate of pay is a s ery joke. One hu ndred 
dollars a year means $2 a week, and $200 a year means $4 a 
week. Under such a proposal the clerk and carrier getting the 
highest possible pay now would receive an increase of 57 cents 
a day, and that drop in the mill pond would only go to the 


employees in New York City and the other larger offices. The 
clerks and carriers in other cities would have to be satisfied 
with an addition of about 28 cents a day. 

Oh, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, let us be fair and just. 
Let us realize that we are dealing with the fundamental ques- 
tion of honest wages for honest service, and there is more than 
a single factor in that question. 

The question of just and reasonable wages in the various in- 
dustries of Ameriea is to-day one of our most important prob- 
lems, for upon it depends the life, liberty, and happiness of a 
majority of American families. 

Congress has recognized its vital character by a clear-cut 
declaration of the factors which enter into such a wage. In 
the transportation act of 1920 this provision is included: 

AH the decisions of the Labor Board in respect to wages or salaries 
and of the Labor Board or an adjustment board in respect to working 
conditions of employees or subordinate officials of carriers shall estab 
lish rates of wages and salaries and standards of working conditions 
which in the opinion of the board are Just and reasonable. In deter 
mining the justness and reasonableness of such wages and salaries or 
working conditions the board shall, so far as applicable, take into con- 
sideration, among other relevant circumstances: 

1. The scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work in other tn- 
dustries ; 

2. The relation between wages and the cost of living; 

3. The hazards of the employment ; 

4 The training and skill required ; 

5. The degree of responsibility ; 

6. The character and regularity of the employment; and 

7. Inequalities of increases In wages or treatment the result of pre 
) 


vious wage orders or adjustments. 


Let us apply these principles to the wages of postal employees, 
who perform an essential service in American life. 

First, the scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work in 
other industries. Letter carriers, post-office clerks, and railway- 
mail clerks live, almost ali of them, in cities, fer there are more 
clerks and carriers in New York City alone than in all the 
towns in the United States under 5,000 population. 

The Post Office Department informs me that on March 1, 1924, 
there were 6,428 clerks and 2,708 letter carriers empleyed at 
post offices in cities and towns of 5,000 and less pepulation. 

In New York City on that date there were 9,083 clerks and 
3,169 letter carriers, 

In the five largest post offices there were 20,257 clerks and 
9,563 letter carriers, three times as many as in all the towns 
in the United States of 5,000 population or less. 

On account of that fact it is ridiculous to talk of establish- 
ing differentials in the salaries of these employees based on 
receipts of pest offices. Such a departure from a uniform scale 
of pay would be a veritable Pandora’s box of trouble because 
of the burning injustices it would ocension. There are many 
smal suburbs in the great industrial districts with separate 
post offices and comparatively smail receipts where every class 
of labor receives the same seale of wages paid in the central 
city itself. Besides, the pitiful sum saved by such injustice 
would be eaten up in the additional overhead expense involved. 

The present rate of pay of all these postal workers is shame- 
fully out of line with that paid in other similar lines of employ- 
ment. 

Men who have spent many years in this essential! public serv- 
ice are receiving the pay of boys just breaking into business 
life. 

The printing trades’ average is $59 a week, while the highest 
weekly pay the regular clerk and carrier now receives is less 
that $35 a week. 

The metal trades average $51 a week; clothing trades, $50 
a week; bakers’ trades, $47 a week. 

In New York City, for instance, the express company pays its 
chauffeurs $175 a month. The Post Office Department assigns 
certain carriers to motor delivery trucks, expert chauffeurs as 
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well as trained letter carriers, and pays them $150 a month at 
the maximum rate, $300 a year less than the express company. 


The trained clerk in the great city stores receives $200 a 
month plus commissions. The post-office clerk, subject to con- 
tinuous examination and required to perform nerve-racking 


night work, gets as a maximum $150 a month. 

In Pittsburgh the plasterers have just signed a two-year 

greement for $72.50 daily wage. The average rate all over the 
country is $1.35 an hour. In other building trades the same 
conditions prevail. The average pay for carpenters in the 
United States, cities and towns, is 97 cents an hour; bricklayers, 
$1.27 an hour; painters, $1.10 an hour; and so on through the 
entire list. 

Perhaps some one will declare that the comparison should be 
made with employees in public service. 

The most inferior employees of the city of New York, the 
messengers, receive $1,823 a year, more than the present maxi- 
mum pay of clerks and carriers. , 

Oilers in the Government navy yards get 76 cents an hour, 
while those skilled postal employees get about 62 cents an hour. 

Privates in the fire department of New York City receive 
$2,500, while the letter carrier and postal clerk get $1,800. 
l’rivates in Detroit receive $2,160, in Hoboken $2,250, and in 
Atlantie City $2,100. 

But we need only take the expression of this Congress. The 
other day 200 Members, a large majority of those voting, went 
on record on a seale of pay for clerks of committees of the 
House and Senate. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MApDEN] 
brought in the bill and urged its adoption. 

Did that measure fix a maximum of $1,800 for clerks, even 
of committees which seldom meet? No; it provided an average 
rate of $3,500 a year for clerks of Senate committees and 
$2,880 for clerks of House committees. 

The lowest rate provided was $2,360 for clerks of committees, 
I voted for the bill, but I could never satisfy my own conscience 
or my constituents if 1 voted for that scale for clerks here and 
then opposed giving at least a maximum rate of $2,400 to the 
postal employees who are steadily and efficiently performing 
their arduous duties during the weeks and months when con- 
gressional committees are not in session, as well as when they 
are holding meetings. 

The second principle laid down by congressional enactment 
in the determination of a just and reasonable wage is “ the rela- 
tion between wages and the cost of living.” 

It should require little argument to prove that postal wages 
have not kept pace with living costs during the past 10 years. 

In 1913 the maximum pay for letter carriers was $1,200; 
to-day it is $1,800, an increase of 50 per cent. During that 
same period the cost of living has averaged more than 60 per 
cent increase. Although the pay was originally low enough, in 
all conscience, it is lower to-day. The man who received $1,200 
in 1913 to-day receives $1,080, measured by purchasing power. 

The Labor Department and many research organizations have 
outlined budgets in hundreds of cities for the merely decent sup- 
port of a family of five. 

The average is $2,360 for the actual necessaries of life in the 
average city. In that figure lies stark tragedy for many thou- 
sands of homes where the breadwinner is a postal employee 
with his highest possible pay $1,800 a year. Many times there 
are more than three children in the family, and then even the 
$2,360 figure is less than physical well-being demands. 

The present wages for these faithful workers keep them and 
their families always next door to the poorhouse. 
fact that many of these men and their wives and children go 
hungry because they can not buy sufficient food. 

“If any accident should befall the postal department, we 
couldn't deliver mail,” said Postmaster John W. Smith, of Detroit, the 
other day. ‘ The regulations demand we shall have a list of 200 sub- 
stitutes. We have not one man on that list. There is no possible 
chance of getting anybody. Day after day men come to me with 
sorrowful expressions and tell me they hate to leave the service. 
‘We hate to leave, Posmaster, after all the preparations we've made, 
but a man can't deliver mail and go hungry half the time,’ they 
tell me.” 


Somewhat of a novelty in petitions to Congress is the appeal 
signed by 35,000 wives of postal employees for favorable com 
sideration of their husbands’ wage increase request. These 
women, who ere equal partners in the home, know well the con- 
stant sacrifices required in order to live on the comparatively 
small salaries their husbands receive from the Government. 
They point out that, owing to the increase in living costs, many 
have lost the homes they had begun to buy, being unable to keep 
up payments. Others have been compelled to go deeply in debt. 
The wives also mentioned the long hours of labor their hus- 
bands are frequently forced to put in and the hardships otf 
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night work, which gives them 
acquainted with their families, 

The only alternative to stark want is for the postal worker 
to take on another job during his off hours and his wife to 
secure work for herself to eke out the family income, 

Here is a letter from a postal clerk which carries the mes. 
sage of thousands; and he comes from an office where the 
receipts are less than $600,000 a year, too. He says: 


During the war, when men were scarce and work was plentiful, I 
received several offers of work with local corporations at almost 
double the salary I was getting. 

Believing that “ Uncle Sam” would appreciate loyalty by granting 
us increased pay in proportion to the advance in the cost of living, 1 
stayed with the service, working night turn, and secured five hours’ 
work each day in a hardware store. This I kept up about a year, 
increasing my salary by about $50 per month. During this time I 
sold a piece of real estate and after paying back debts had about 
$600 left, which I had to use in living expenses. 

My wife was taken ill in the spring of 1919, and after two months 
illness at home was removed to the hospital, where an operation kept 
her for six weeks. This affair cost me about $400, which I did not 
have and which has not been fully paid yet. Since that time my 
wife has had considerable sickness, which has placed her in the hos- 
pital a second time in a serious condition. This has to the present 
time cost me about $550, which I have had to borrow and with no 
prospect of meeting when due. 

Five years ago the house I am living in cost me $26 per month 
rent. To-day I am paying $45 and consider it fairly reasonable when 
compared with others. This house is not modern nor is it in a 
desirable residence district. 

For several months the latter part of last year my wife worked 
in a store until she was taken ill. My 15-year old daughter has for 
more than a year been working on Saturdays and during the sum- 
mer and holiday vacation periods at a local department store. 

Summing up 16 years in the Postal Service I have accumulated a 
family, have had an existence (I would not call it living), have used 
several hundred dollars realized from the sale of property to live on, 
and am at the present time in debt about $800. Any of these facts 
can be verified very easily. This is not intended as a hard-luck story. 
However, what applies to one may just as well apply to hundreds. 
I might also state that the wives of a number of the local employees 
are working every day in order to help keep the home fires burning. 


There is an American problem in that compelling of wives to 
secure jobs in order to maintain a home, Tired wives and 
weary husbands, both broken on the wheels of necessity do not 
build deep and sure foundations under the American home. 
But how is the young postal employee to marry unless his 
bride adds her income? How are they to live without con- 
tinuing to add incomes? 

Much has been said about the entrance age of post-office clerks. 
Attempts have been made to create the impression that only 
mere youths—high-school lads—enter the Postal Service. Such 
is not the case. 

The Civil Service Commission’s statistics show an average en- 
trance age of 28 years 3 months. The entrance age for the 
Postal Service is somewhat lower. The best and most reliable 
information we have on this subject is found in the final 
report of the Joint Commission on Postal Salaries, volume 2. On 
page 278 of this report there is a detailed analysis of question- 
naires covering clerks in first and second class post offices. A 
toial of 19,391 clerks answered the commission’s questionnaires. 
The average of these clerks was 35.93 years. The average 
length of service was 9.97 years. This shows that the average 
entrance age was 25.96 years, or approximately 26 years of age. 

It is safe to assume that the situation with respect to en- 
trants has not changed materially since these questionnaires 
were submitted in 1919. Therefore one is safe in saying that 
the average age of entrants into the post-office clerical group 
is above 25 years. 

This Nation can not live unless homes are founded. We will 
pay a heavy penalty for forcing mothers and prospective mothers 
to work. It is bad enough in a private industry where cut- 
throat competition prevails. It is criminal for Uncle Sam to 
do it in an essential service which is a Government monopoly 
and where charges for service are absolutely in his own hands. 
This Congress can perform no greater public service than by 
seeing that the 340,000 employees have a fair chance to main- 
tain homes on incomes which shall provide the necessaries of 
life for themselves and families. 

The third principle in determining just and reasonable wages 


little time for becoming 


is “the hazards of the employment.” 

Occupational diseases and injuries are ever at the elbow of 
postal employees. When 20,000 railway mail clerks start out 
on their duties on January 1 it is absolutely certain that one 
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of every seven of them will be killed or injured before the next 
New Year's Day. 

Read the reports of the Joint Postal Commission and learn the | 
intolerably unhealthful conditions which prevail in the large | 
post offices and terminals. 

Seventy per cent of postal clerks work at night, under artt- | 
ficial light and in poisonous air. They meet the penalty which 
comes from the violations of the laws of that nature which | 
provided the daytime for work and the night for rest. 

The United States Public Health Service recently compared | 
the morbidity rates of 18,894 letter carriers with those of 71,728 | 
industrial employees. It finds that the letter carriers’ average | 
rate of sickness is 57.7 per cent above that of the industrial | 
workers, Letter carriers are especially prone to have diseases 
of the heart because they carry their mail sack on their left | 
shoulders, so they can get into it with their right hands. Their | 
rate of heart affliction above the industrials in the comparison 
is 154 per cent. 

Can you compare such conditions with that of clerks in 
bank or stores or factories? By every standard the hazards | 
of average postal employment are such that they deserve to | 
lead the wage seale for similar work instead of holding the last | 
position, ag at present. 

The fourth legislative principle in determining a just and 
reasonable wage is “ training and skill required.” 

In my speech on the floor February 1, 1924, I gave in detail | 
the qualifications necessary for letter carriers, postal clerks, | 
and railway-mail clerks. I showed that a man to measure | 


up to these tasks must be above the average physically and | 
mentally. 

Not only that but they must apply themselves diligently to | 
study of schemes, routes, and so forth. They are subject to | 
continual @xaminations and must make records approximating | 
perfection. 

While postal employees must spend years mastering the | 
technical details of a profession, they can not sell the knowl- | 
edge acquired to other employees. The postal business Is 
specialized and there is none other like it in the United States, 
That is one reason why the older men stay in the service under 
most unjust conditions. ‘The Government has in the past used 


this advantage by keeping the wage scale shamefully low. It 
is time to end such an un-American situation. 

To become an efficient postal employee requires as much 
energy and application as any skilled trade. They are entitled 
to high rank on the basis of training and skill required. 

The fifth principle in determining a just and reasonable | 
wage is “degree of responsibility.” 

These pestal employees are dealing with valuable -letters | 
and other mail matter at all times. 

They handle $1,500,000,000 in money orders every year. 
They handle $150,000,000 in postal savings. They are charged | 
with handling and delivering to the proper person 14,000,000,000 | 
letters a year. 

These employees are bonded and they are responsible for 
errors. Many of them are under tremendous strain when re- 
sponsible for the safety of millions of dollars in currency and | 
checks. 

No other class of employees in the country are charged with | 
a greater degree of responsibility than the postal employees. 
Judged on that ‘basis, their work should be the highest paid in- | 
stead of being the poorest paid of all similar occupations. 

The sixth principle is *‘ character and regularity of employ- | 
ment,” | 

It is true that postal employment is lifetime employment— | 
steady, straight, sure pay. That fact means as much to the | 
Postal Service as to the postal workers. Any employer of labor 
will state that his labor turnover is his most vexing problem 
and the source of his greatest loss. If they could be sure of a 
corps of employees from 25 to 65 years of age delivering the 
goods every day in the year, competent to, qualify on examina- 
tions at regular periods, they would be relieved of their greatest 
problem, That is proved by the efforts made to retain efficient 
employees through special advantages based on length of 
service, 

It was the private employer, not the Government, that estab- 
lished the first retirement system in this country. They did it 
on strict business principles—that of retaining the services of 
competent men during their most productive period and retiring 
them when age robs them of their greatest efficiency. 

Loyalty of Post Office employees, especially carriers and 
clerks, enabled the service to function from April 1 to July 1 
last year when it was threatened to curtail the service because 
ef the shertage of $2,500,000 in the appropriation. It was 
planned to cut deliveries and window service, but through in- 
tensive effort this was not necessary. 
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At that time the Post Office business had increased more than 
10 per cent over the previous year. The service of substitute 
carriers and clerks was cut in half and the burden was shifted 
to the shoulders of regular men. This meant extraordinary 
effort, heavier mail packs, and deliveries speeded up to the point 
of exhaustion. So diligent were these recular men that the 
mail was moved as usual, notwithstanding the increase in 
business. 

This is admitted by Postmaster General New in his last re 
port. He says: 


There is probably no service either private or governmental other 
than the Postal Service which has the capacity for taking on new 


business without a proportional increase in force and established 


| facilities, This ability is phenomenal, as was shown in the assimila- 


tion of the parcel-post business with the mails and its successful han- 
dling notwithstanding its rapid growth. ‘The reason lies 
the organization of the department and the service, its 


largely in 
adaptability 


| ag well as efficiency, the versatile character of its genius, and the 
| spirit of its personnel which Is preeminently that of service. 


jut during the year this ability was severely taxed by the extraor 
dinary increase in business under appropriations inadequate to meet 
even the average normal growth. Furthermore, to use a descriptive 
simile, the service has taken on new business under these conditions 
to the point of saturation. This is shown by the increase In the 
weight, volume, and extent of the malis as compared with the tn- 
crease of the personnel to handle them. 

The facts show a vast increase in the business handled. This has 


| been done with a much less increase in force proportionately. 


This new business was measured by an increase of $47,974,384.38 
in revenues, or 9.89 per cent, as contrasted with a past average of 
7 per cent and of 4.61 per cent for the preceding year. For the first 
nine months of the fiscal year the increase in revenues was 10.17 
per cent. To care for this volume of business the appropriations for 
the entire service was 1.61 per cent less than for 1922. 


If for no other reason, the devoted service of post-oflicae 
employees through a lifetime of efficient service should entitle 
them to a higher wage rate than in other occupations. 

The seventh legislative principle is “ Inequalities in increases 
of wages, the result of previous wage orders,” 

This scarcely applies to the Postal Service. There are in- 
equalities in previous classification of employees, but they are 
matters of legislation to be corrected by Congress. The meus- 
ure I intreduced last December, H, R. 4123, relieves a number 
of these inequalities. 

The one great inequality is the standard of pay for the men 
in the ranks who make the service possible. We propose to 
make the foundation right, for without that the building abova 
can not be plumb and true. 

Mr. Chairman, I contend that the one issue involved is 
justice in postal pay. America is rich enough and great enough 
to face that issue and settle it. No matter where the revenues 
come from, through taxation or postal revenues, America 
ean not afford to have her Postal Service a sweat-shop in- 


| dustry, 


One thing is certain. If postage rates had been increased 
during the past 10 years in proportion to the increase in every 
other product and service under the sun, the resulting reve- 
pues would not only be sufficient to pay a Living wage te 
every postal worker but there would be a tremendous surplus 
ever all costs of operation. 

The exact facts as to the conduct of this greatest distinctive 
business in the world, this most marvelous of human enter- 
prises is worthy of the study of every Member of Congress and 
of every American. 

Domestic mail matter is divided into four classes, first, 
second, third, and fourth classes, and together they produced 
for the fiscal year of 1923 the sum of $464,245,746.70. Other 
services of the department, foreign mail, money orders, regis 
tration of letters, insurance, C, O. D., and so forth, brought in 
$68,582,178.39, making total revenue receipts of $532,827,925.09, 

The total expenses of the Postal Service for 1923 amounted 
to $556,850,966.41, making a paper deficit of $24,022,041.32, 

But remember the total expenses of the Post Office Depart- 
ment 10 years ago were just about half of those of last year, 
While the cost of the factors entering into the service was 
bounding upward almost 100 per cent, what about the rates 
for the service rendered? 

Let us take a survey of the different classes of mail matter 
and answer that question. 

FIRST-CLASS MAIL 

First-class mall consists of letters, postal cards, and all mat- 
ter in writing, as well as all mail sealed against inspection. 
The rate on such matter is 2 cents per ounce or fraction thereof 
for letters, and 1 cent each for postal cards, 
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That rate was fixed some 40 years ago, when it was reduced 
from 3 cents. There has been no change since, the war-time 
measure of an additional cent having been a taxation provision 
with the receipts going into the General Treasury. 

In other words, during the past 10 years, when the price of 
every known commodity and service was being skyrocketed, the 
price of letter postage has remained stationary. Two cents in 
1883 would buy more than the nickel of to-day in everything 
except the product of the Post Office Department. 

During this same 10-year period practically every public- 


service corporation within the United States, including rail- 
roads, express companies, telegraph and telephone service, 
street-car transportation, and similar public-service corpora- 


tions, have increased their rates for service. Taking the rail- 
roads as an example, we find, according to data furnished by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the following compara- 
tive facts: 


In 1913 the average rate per ton per mile transported by 


railroads was 0.729. In 1923 the average rate per ton per mile 
was 1.116, or an increase of more than 53 per cent. 


In 1913 the average receipt per passenger per mile was 
2.08. In 1923 the average rate per passenger per mile was 


3.019, or an increase of more than 50 per cent. 

During the recent war period the telegraph and telephone 
lines were taken over by the Government and operated by the 
Post Office Department. During the period of Government 
control telegraph rates were accorded a flat increase of 20 per 
cent, embracing all wire service in all parts of the country. 
This 20 per cent rate increase has been retained. 

But the fact is that, instead of remaining stationary, first- 
class postage rates have been decreased steadily. This is due 
to the continual expansion of the number of foreign countries 
to which such mail goes at regular rates. To-day you can send 
a letter to 41 countries for 2 cents, but there are very few coun- 
tries whose citizens can send a reply at the same rate. For 
instance, you can mail a letter in San Francisco, have it han- 
died by the letter carrier who collects it, by the postal clerks 
who dispatch it on its way across the continent, by the Railway 
Mail Service in trains and terminals; have it carried across the 
ocean and delivered to an address in Madrid, Spain, for 2 cents. 
But the Spaniard who sends back a reply pays 10 cents into the 
Spanish post office for that service. 

The Post Office Department recognizes 
this lowering of letter postage, and on page 46 of Postmaster 
General New’s recent report there the significant heading 
“Reduction in letter postage.” Here is what he says: 


that there has been 
is 


REDUCTION IN LETTER POSTAGE 


As assisting to bring about closer commercial relations between this 
and the countries concerned, the letter-postage rate through agreement 


entered into has been reduced to a number of countries, including Spain | 


and its colonies. At this time there is a 2-cent 
(reat Britain, Ireland, Spain and its colonies, New Zealand, and British 
Samoa and to all countries and places in South and Central America 
and the West Indies, except Chile, Dutch Guiana, French Guiana, 
Venezuela, Guadeloupe, and Martinique, and the French part of St. 


Martins. 


While the United States postage rates, the lowest in the world, 


were being reduced still further practically every other country | 


was increasing its rates in substantial degree. 

International postage rates are determined within certain 
limitations at the Universal Postal Congress, in which prac- 
tically all the nations of the world are represented’ and which 
are held from time to time. The Universal Postal Congress 
at Rome, Italy, held in 1906, provided for an international 
letter rate of 25 centimes (5 cents)’ per unit for the first unit 
and 15 centimes (3 cents) for each unit thereafter. 

This international postage rate was changed in 1920, at which 
time the Universal Postal Congress was held in Madrid, Spain. 
This Congress adopted a provision whereby the international 
postage rate was increased from a maximum of 25 centimes 
to 50 centimes for the first unit and 15 centimes to 25 centimes 
for each unit thereafter. Provision was made, however, in 
the protocol of the Madrid convention that any country was 
privileged to use the old international letter-postage rate of 
25 centimes per ounce and 15 centimes for each additional 
unit if it so desired. The United States retained the old and 
cheaper international postage rate. With few exceptions all 
other countries increased their international postage rate in 
accord with the privilege accorded by the Madrid Congress. 
Thus we find that while 2 cents per ounce in many instances 
and 5 cents per ounce in many more will carry a letter from 
the United States to foreign countries, a rate of 10 cents per 
unit of postage is required to mail a letter from the great 
majority of foreign countries to the United States. 


letter-postage rate to | 








Let me show you the difference between United States postal 
charges on mail sent to foreign countries and the charges levied 
by those countries where mail is sent to America. These fig- 
ures are from Official Postal Guides: 
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United States eign countries 
Country en 
Each Each 
First addi- First addi- 
ounce tional unit tional 
ounce unit 
Cents Cents | Centimes | Centimes 
Bs iccciipccntcanapparimeepeiammediol 5 3 50 25 
SE nbhedacacisecencdncesspeleebtedl 5 3 5 25 
Dc cnsescanimnngpeidenentiaietind 2 2 10 10 
Bs cccinncbicdiesdbnditimadetintel 5 3 50 25 
DRE Riin cctenmnetideinanontnehncuaal 5 3 50 25 
PIE ctnctscindéittinbnbbapeednatnanin 5 8 50 25 
Bahamas -_.......... 2 2 10 10 
Barbados__._...-.-. i fine " 2 2 20 10 
Bechuanaland Protectors 5 3 5 25 
I i a a Raia aRaa alii 5 3 50 25 
EG. .dhocdidslicdudblinincdinediahl 2 2 25 15 
a a 2 2 25 124 
BN oS no cnctiieiin t eet esaalnahein teal 2 2 50 25 
Brunei, British colony...................- 5 3 50 25 
BD... a bk ach dibb bdlsandttenbad 5 3 50 25 
C§aseensens TQHtItGES occceccécsdiodecsion 5 3 50 25 
Gl sininndtuianbaddannctbaedimandaan 2 2 15 10 
QONING id cb ddc che dtinndtcctseendnonee 5 3 50 25 
SE vaio acentaahaiaeenadaleemenao iil 5 3 | 50 12% 
Chinese Empire | 5 3 50 25 
Colombia ; 15 15 
Costa Rica 1 1 
ee 5 3 toe ot 
ety datt ccndiadiee thant 2 2 10 10 
ae actin tein dn cldiaieialapkmmetens 5 3 50 25 
CUSeEOVERERL: ..... .ccccnddnccniidcdinedad 5 3 50 25 
Denmark ale walsphin diet irntiiil teenll 5 3 50 25 
Dominican Republic. ..................-. 2 2 10 10 
Pn cpccutctipeenpetvabacsrasinnendal 2 2 125 123 
RINUL, ... -sudcdbanathsétodincédncbdanaea 5 3 50 25 
I in tie in nksint a diatidsclodshihdll 5 3 50 25 
pS yO ee ee 5 3 50 25 
pe ge ER EP RL BE 5 3 25 25 
Peete 5. di SL sid. cath Sethe 5 3 50 25 
PEOEOD.. . coccnccnemecvenhinekidhsiatiene 5 3 50 25 
NS RE RS Sh i RE Oa a tm 5 3) 50 25 
CN ne ren ee 5 3 50 25 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands. ............... 5 3 50 25 
QAO... dciiciniteratieisches a 5 3 30 15 
Great Britain and Ireland... " 2 2 15 15 
CORE «tan de catenns concwbounen dae 5 3 50 25 
QUE So tcbsseintscdes specu 5 3 25 124 
CpG io deniebs octsbteema tndviiee 5 3 20 15 
SIN... coinancdindieeencincebabmmend 2 2 50 30 
a hte tend See 2 2 | 25 15 
| Honduras Republic. ..................... 2 2 15 15 
| Mem@eras (Rettitte) ck ds. ccncunissditiecéccs 2 2 20 w 
RT i1is ceo tinedadctitnentinndmeal 5 3 50 25 
BNET 4. chpkiucectinckoubsbadbdncteceien 5 3 50 25 
Dia crcdkokesensdtbnsedihinbonaeaund 5 3 50 25 
a eer ae 5 3 50 25 
Indo-China 5 3 50 25 
BET =. .o ccncdbicchodecacabasedeelbedeneth 5 3 50 25 
Jamaica 2 2 25 15 
Japan 5 3 50 25 
Kenyaand Uganda.... 5 3 50 25 
BOGOR os So sicdcendddsccetcaniio 5 3 25 15 
TOO sn oi cnib idan ctc lsu ttlisesosndd 5 3 50 25 
qamwepencecanécunteccasecotenneseue 5 3 25 25 
5 3 50 25 
5 3 50 25 
5 3 20 15 
2 2 25 25 
2 2 20 15 
2 2 50 25 
5 3 50 © 25 
5 3 50 25 
5 3 50 25 
2 2 25 15 
2 2 20 20 
5 3 50 25 
2 2 20 10 
2 2 15 pt] 
bs jndbheehbeasubebabetnatbotibentas 5 3 25 16 
wpesvetdchingepib~gagnhinaga 5 3 50 25 
Cieecestedunidiannneandeniindeaed 5 3 50 25 
Bib hsn. Sdcep cQuactncccustsdducbbes 5 3 50 25 
bnodutinecenuonncts 5 3 50 25 
6 3 50 25 
2 2 10 10 
Meee cok tabeleub bi tbsodbeutll 2 2 50 2 
5 3 8 3 
2 2 1% 17% 
ene Se ne ee 5 3 5 ys) 
5 3 50 2% 
5 3 25 25 
5 3 30 16 
satis eiamsinahaaiiipaet aimeeeanenaaieaetal 5 3 50 25 
Nis. cst Scedbwciiwe tabucucbewes dd 5 3 50 25 
Galbwadder; Th 6 canesdcccssnstece- despise 2 2 25 1% 
Seychelles . ....-...-<----- Sime aneeitenie 5 3 50 25 
GEL TNse. .cacinnineasalaivapeceeeseeetasen 5 3 50 3 
Sierra Leone................ uibeecdlintend 5 3 | 6 
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Country meonpteehnniptemieeacmamt . 

Each Each 

First addi- First addi- 

ounce tional unit tional 

ounce unit 

Cents Cents | Centimes | Centimes 
Beh. ccunbcinnseerenapeniianiibethitencnns 2 2 50 25 
in caitindcamasieetimnndemeeeetgiinei 5 3 50 25 
(I 5 3 50 25 
DNR oad cbcccdudesccdstocesssnasscens 5 3 50 25 
Ge, Fea ccctectttanchabscdenened 5 3 50 25 
iad oo enreeeieceenepieihinen 5 3 50 25 
Tea GHG TORAG0....ncakecdbcddacecscd 2 2 2» 15 
is ab 5tbeicBbeddscbinectinwedacd 5 3 50 25 
Pa ie clk annitlinaiipcaniddinn 5 3 50 2 
ek” Rall a ES, 2 2 25 15 
ee tn EE EI oc ccccccdencccens 5 3 30 15 
Uruguay -.......-. Minedhtsidaubiatal 2 2 et) 25 
Wes Bid odes... chi tailidienbtiiiiad 5 3 50 25 
Vi tet cccamibeyndinnocuadee 2 2 20 15 
SET bate dake cdksonécrsaetsenseewnce ' 5 3 50 25 
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The weight unit of international letter postage rates varies 
according to countries from 1 ounce to 20 grams, or about three- 
fourths of an ounce to 15 grams, or a little more than half an 
ounce. The United States uses the maximum weight unit. 
International postage rates are based on gold. In countries 
where a depreciation in money values have occurred postage 
rates have been frequently raised accordingly to conform with 
the gold basis. The following news item shows that France 
haus recently increased its postage rates: 

Paris, March 29.—Notice was given to-day of a 50 per cent increase 
in postage on letters from France to foreign countries, effective Aprli 1. 
This will make the postal rate to the United States 75 centimes, with 
an additional 75 centimes for registered letters. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN POSTAL CONVENTION 


As a further indication of the comparative modesty of United 
States postage rates, as compared with the postage rates of other 
countries on the Western Hemisphere, the following instance ‘s 
cited: 

In the Spanish-American postal convention, signed at Madrid, 
November 13, 1920, between Spain, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Chile, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, the United States, the Vhilippine Islands, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela, the following regulation, 
among others, was approved: 


It is decreed as a fundamental principle that in the postal relations 
between the contracting countries the rates which each administration 
las established in its domestic service shall apply. 


In keeping with the terms of the foregoing provision, the 
domestic postage rates of each of the several contracting coun- 
tries shall apply in their international postal relations. Thus 
we find that while the United States charges only 2 cents for 
each ounce and 2 cents for each additional ounce thereafter, 
letter postage rates, that the rate charged by these several con- 
traeting countries for the same service is much higher. The 
following table shows the rate charged for mail consigned for 
delivery in the United States: 


Table showing domestic letter postage rate of countries included in the 
Spanish-American Postal Convention, November 13, 1920 





Postage | Postage 





Country rate per rate per 
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Mr. Chairman, during the past 10 years the average price of 
all commodities and services in the United States has in- 
creased 70 per cent. If letter mail were increased by that 
same percentage, there would be a postal surplus of more than 
$175,000,000 after paying all present costs of the entire depart- 
ment. 

SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER 

Second-class mail matter includes newspapers, magazines, 
and other periodicals bearing notice of entry as second-class 
matter. Rates are based on eight zones and cover the 
tising portions of the periodical with a rate of 14 cents a 
pound on the reading portions. But newspapers and other 
periodicals may be sent by others than the publisher or news 
agent at a rate of 1 cent for 4 ounces. 

Second-class rates are the only ones which have been in- 
creased during the past 10 years. In 1914 the rate was 1 vent 
a pound any distance. In the war revenue act of 1917 the 
zone system was established with rates on the advertising 
portions amounting to 2 cents in the first and second zones, 
3 cents in the third, 5 cents in the fourth, 6 cents in the fifth, 
7 cents in the sixth, 9 cents in the seventh, and 10 cents in 
the eighth. 

In other words, the advertising portion of a periodi‘al sent 
to the eighth zone now costs 1,000 per cent more than it cost 
10 years ago. 


adver- 


The total weight of mailings on newspapers and periodicals 
as second-class matter at the rate of postage and the free in 
county publications during the fiscal year of 1923 was 1,26,- 
947,557 pounds. 

On mailings at the pound rate the revenue was $28,601,345.20 

The advertising portions of the publications subject to 
pound rates mailed during the year weighed in the aggregate 

488,937,101 pounds, on which $17,544,758.14 
making the average cost 3.58 cents a pound. 

On both reading matter and advertising in publications sub- 
ject to the zone rate the average postage paid was 2.46 cents 
a pound. 

There has been an increase in the postage rates on the ad- 
vertising portions of these publications during the past 10 
years of 258 per cent. And counting both reading and adver- 
tising matter there has been a general advance in second-class 
rates amounting to 146 per cent. 

The rates now are considerably higher than fourth-class rates 
on similar merchandise. For instance, a parcel of printed 
matter weighing 50 pounds can now be sent a distance of 150 
miles by parcel post for 54 cents. Fifty pounds of advertising 
matter in newspapers sent by the publisher having second-class 
entry the same distance costs $1. 

Any person can send a periodical weighing 1 pound from 
Washington to San Francisco for 4 cents. But if the publisher 
of that periodical wants to send it and it contains half advertis- 
ing and half reading matter it will cost him 5} cents to do so 

The second-class rates are also higher than express rates and 
as a result a large volume of this class of mail is being carried 
by private means of transportation, 

The express companies also offer inducements to publishers 
that they can not secure through the post office. They collect 
the bundles, offer more expeditious delivery to news agents, give 
unlimited insurance, have greater facility in claim collections 
and show delivery receipts. 

It is the practice now of many magazine publishers to have 
different offices of entry or to send their publications by fast 
freight and express to certain centers and then mail to points 
within the first zone. The entire expense of delivery is thus 
put upon the Post Office Department, while the profit that might 
be secured on the transportation cost alone is lost. 

If anyone will propose a practical scheme of securing more 
revenue from these publications I will support it gladly. It can 
not be done by adding to the present zone rates, for that will 
simply drive more of this matter out of the mails. It might 
be dotie by a revision of the rates to get a greater volume into 
the mails at the point of origin instead of at centers of first 
Zones. 

In any case the entire revenues last year from all second- 
class matter amounted to but $28,000,000, so that it is impussible 


to expect any large additional amount from this class of mail 
matter. 


was collected, 


THIRD-CLASS MAIL MATTER 


Third-class mail matter includes circulars and miscellaneous 
printed matter less than 4 pounas in weight. 

Under existing postal laws and regulations a great many ex. 
ceptions and ineongruities exist with respect to third-class 
(printed matter) and fourth-class (parcel post) matter. 

The rates for printed matter are as follows: Up to 4 pounds, 
1 cent for each 2 ounces; over 4 pounds, parcel-post zone rates; 
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printed books, 1 cent for 2 ounces up to 8 ounces; over 8 ounces, | and classifications. Such consolidation would be of much 
benefit to the postal employees and to the mailing public, and 
would relieve postmasters and the Post Office Department of 
the necessity of deciding many of the technieal questions that 





zone rates apply. | 
The rates for parcel post are 1 cent for each ounce up to 4} 
ounces, and the zone rates for parcels over 4 ounces. 
Seeds, bulbs, and so forth, 1 cent for each 2 ounces up to 8 | 
( ; over 8 ounces, zone rates. 
i ited tter—third class—weighing less than 4 pounds 
can not be insured nor sent C. O. D., but can be registered. | 
lik ver, when such matter weighs over 4 pounds it can be | 
insured er sent ©, O. D., but can not be registered, as the classti- 
i ion for such matter changes after the 4-pound limit is | 
ssed Printed books, however, regardless of weight, are | 
classified under the fourth class and, therefore, can be insured | 
< nt C. O. D., but can not be registered. 
A parcel! of printed matter weighing 4 pounds when sent from 
1 given post office to another post office in the second zone, the 
postage chargeable is 32 cents, but if such a parcel weighs 4 | 
' 


pounds 1 ounce it ean be mailed between the same two cities 


lor Y cents. 


like the following frequently happen: A patron pre- 


{ A508 


sents two rolls of printed matter for mailing to the post office 
in the third zone, one weighing 3 pounds 12 ounces, which re- 
quires 30 cents postage; the other, containing exactly the same 
kis f inciosures, weight 4 pounds 15 ounces, and requires 
postage in the amount of 14 cents only. These charges ere ex- 
actly in aecordance with the regulations, but it is a difficult 


matter to explain to the patrons of the service how they can send 
a larger parcel for less than it costs to send a smaller one to 
the same place. Also a parcel of printed matter weighing 7 
pounds, when mailed to the eighth zone, the postage chargeable 
is §4 cents. However, if the patron chooses to divide the parcel | 
into two parcels weighing 34 pounds each the charge is 28 cents | 
for each parcel, or 56 cents for the two, against 84 cents for 


Live igle parcel, 


eeds, bulbs, and so forth, if intended for planting, have a | 
special rate of 1 cent for 2 ounces up to 8 ounces, but if | 
intended for food, the rate chargeable is 1 cent for each ounce | 


up to 4 ounces, after which it takes the parcel-post zone rate. 
In other words, onions for planting require a different rate of 
postage than if intended for food. 


’rinted books are classified as parcel post, regardless of 
wi it, but in many instances it is very difficult to determine 
at what point the change takes place from a pamphiet to a 
book. It is a general understanding, however, that pamphlets 
containing 24 or more pages are to be rated as books. 


Postal employees have considerable difficulty in discriminat- 


cent 


ing between third and fourth class matter. For example, 
blank paper is fourth class; the same paper, if printed, is 
third class. If printed, but intended for use as sampes of 
paper, it is fourth class. Printed forms, if mainly printed— 
that is, more than one-half of the surface being printed—are 
recurded as third class; while if less than one-half the sur- 
face is printed, are regarded as fourth class, In many in- 
stances it is very difficult to determine the classification. 
Lithographs are third class, while drawings are fourth class, 


Maps printed on paper are third class, but if printed on cloth 
are fourth elass, 

rhe foregoing are a few of the inconsistencies in the classi- 
fication of mail matter. The regulations require that when a 
parcel containing both third and fourth class matter the 
postage applicable to the higher class should be charged. 
When such parcels are presented, it is necessary for the re- 
ceiving clerk to figure the postage at both rates in order to 
ascertain the higher rate. If a parcel of mixed third and 
fourth class matter is presented weighing 3 pounds, and in- 
tended for mailing to the fifth zone, the postage at the fourth- 
class rate is 20 cents, while the postage at the third-class 
rate, or 2 ounces for a cent, is 24 cents, therefore the parcel 
takes the third-class rate. 

Another actual condition that prevails is in the case of 
premium coupons issued by tobacconists. Such coupons, if 
printed, are third-class, but if tin tobacco tags are used, they are 
fourth-class. The coupons may be registered. The tags-can 
not be registered, but can be insured or sent C. O. D., but if the 
printed coupons weigh over 4 pounds they can not be registered 
but can be sent insured or C, O. D. 

There appears to be no logical reason for distinctions between 
third and fourth class matter. Why should merchandise weigh- 
ing 4 ounces or less be charged 1 cent postage for each ounce, 
and printed matter of the same weight 1 cent for each 2 ounces, 
while merchandise over 4 ounces fs subject to the cheaper zone 
rates, whereas printed matter would have to reach 4 pounds 
before such rates would apply. 

The consolidation of the two classes of mail matter referred 
to appears to be urgently needed for the simplification of rates 
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arise under the present arrangement. It would undoubtedly 
be advantageous if the terms third-class matter and fourth 
class matter were discontinued and all such matter embraced 
under one elass designated “ parcel post.” 

There have been no changes in third-class rates during the 
past 10 years. If third and fourth class were consolidated into 
parcel-post mall, it would be a source of satisfaction to the 
present shippers of third-class mall and by fair adjusiments 
could also be made to yleld an increased revenue, 


POURTH-CLASS MAIL MATTER 


Fourth-class mail matter embraces that known as domestic 
parcel-post mail and includes merchandise, farm and fac- 


| tory products, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants; 


books, including catalogues, miscellaneous printed matter 
weighing more than 4 pounds, and all other mailable mat- 
ter not included in the other three classes. 

The present rates are 1 cent for each 2 ounces on parcels 
weighing 8 ounces or less containing books, seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs, roots, scions, and plants. 

One cent an ounce on parcels weighing less than 4 ounces 
containing other articles. 

Other parcels are chargeable at pownd rates according to 
distance and zone. 

For the information of the committee let me cite section 8 
of the act of Angust 24, 1912, known as the parcel post law. 


| It reads as follows: 


That hereafter fourth-class 
matter, including 
law in efther 
in weight, 
combined, 


mail matter shall embrace all other 
farm and factory products, not now embraced by 
the first, second, or third class, not exceeding 11 pounds 
nor greater In size than 72 inches In length and girth 
nor in form or kind likely to injure the person of any 
postal employee or damage the mail equipment or otber mall matter, 
und not of a character perishable within a period reasonably required 
for transportation and delivery, 

That for the purposes of this section the United States and ite 
several possessions, excepting the Philippine Islands, shall be divided 
into units of area 30 minutes square, identical with a quarter of the 
area formed by intersecting parallels of latitude and meridians of 
longitude, represented on appropriate postal maps or plana, and such 
units of areas shall be the basis of eight postal zones, as follows: 

The first zone shall include all territory within such quadrangle, 
in conjunction with every contiguous quadrangle, representing an 
area having a mean radial distance of approximately 50 miles from 
the center of any given unit of area. 

The second zone shall include all units of area outside of the first 
zone lying in whole or in part within a radius of spproximatrly 
150 miles from the center of a given unit of area. 

The third zone shall include all units of area outaide the second 
zone lying in whole or in part within a radius of approximately 
£00 miles from the center of a given unit of aren. 

The fourth zone shall include all units of area outside the third zone 
lying in whole or in part within a radius of approximately 600 niles 
from the center of a given unit of area. 

The fifth zone shall include ali units of area outside the fourth zone 
lying in whole or in part within a radius of approximately 1,000 
miles from the center of a given unit of area. 

The sixth zone shall include all units of area outside the fifth zone 
lying in whole or in part within a radius of approximately 1,400 
miles from the center of a given unit of area, 

The seventh zone shall include all units of area outside the sixth 
zone lying in whole or in part within a radius of approximately 1,800 
miles from the center of a given unit of area, 

The eighth zone shall include all units of area outside the seventh 
zone. 

That the rate of postage on fourth-class matter weighing not more 
than 4 ounces shall be 1 cent for each ounce or fraction of an ounce; 
and on such matter in excess of 4 ounces in weight the rate shall be 
by the pound, as hereinafter provided, the postage tn all cases to be 
prepaid by distinctive postage stamps affixed. 

That except as provided in the next preceding paragraph, postage 
on nratter of the fourth class shall be prepaid at the following rates: 

On all matter mailed at the post office from which a rural route 
starts for delivery on such route, or mailed at any point on 
route for delivery at any other point thereon, or at the office 
which the rente starts, or on any rural route starting therefrom, 
on all matter mailed at a city-carrier office, or at any point within 
delivery limite, for delivery by carriers from that office, or at 
office for local delivery, 5 cents for the firat pound or fraction 
pound and 1 cent for each additional pound or fraction of a pound. 
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The joint committee to investigate the parcel post act was 
composed of Senators J. L. Bristow, ciairman, C. Bb. Townsend, 
and N. P. Bryan. The House Members were D. BE. Finley, D. J. 
Lewis, and John J. Gardner. 

This report, which is dated December 1, 1914, contains the 
only data on the number of packages of parcel-post matter 
received and dispatched at post offices, 
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pareel post law was tnavueurated January 1. 191 The 
period covered in the tnavirw and ve { by ‘ t 
commission wae one month te tha tw ven? | report 
atated that the flevures show mn OMe mattorder by 
ngeregating 7T4.783.045 parcels, w the exc farm lueta 
business wae 7.225 
One of the moet convineing ar@umente weed tn Coner fer 
the enactment of the parcel post law wae the creat nvenienea 
and help tt would be to the farmer Thue tl ; t did not 
show that it had eo reeulted The follow Hmmary of mm) 
mendations winds up the report of the eonmmittes 
The reeaetahblichment af the Aret eane that ’ atte 1 ‘ 
ment of ratee anriwinally e@tven tloeal ett ; maw i , rer 
A revielon of the rates anhd wetehte of thin’ and ¢f hy 1 1 
matter eo ae to protest the res we the 1 nf 
ehange of rates for parcela, s that fraet 7 rt fa na 
niny be charged for at the rate of 1 nf an ¢ nnetl j . 
equals the pound rate to sone of deatination 
The eubetitution of me other typ nininer than enck for a 
large part of the pareel poet mall 
The eparation of fourth -claee mall from other matl hen Tf e@ert ly 
Interferea with the enafety of prompt diepateh and traneportation of 
other matl 
The dlecontinuanee of dellwere af pareel-poet matter from m ing 
traine 
The providing of penalties for the tmproper handling of mall by 
por tal « mploy eee 
\ more complete yatoem of reeord for thenred and ¢ 1 Td mall tn 
traneit, and permission to examine the eontent or ¢ oT pee 1 \ 
the addresses hefore arceptance f thy vine under proper reetricottion 
The designation of departmental ofetale tn ry eommeretal ner 
of the eountry who ehall he authorised te adivet clatme for damauwe ta 
iIneured matl 
The devising of a aevyatem by which the tntereet of the rural and 
etar-route carriere may be mote nearly identicn! with that of the 
patrone by basing the eompenention of the irrliera to eome ttont 
npon the amount of buelneasae which ther handts 
The readjuetment of the rates to the different son that the rr 
of the local ratee will not be lees than the through rate. in erder that 
the reshipment of parcele at an tntermediat point hetween the poet 
office of ofigin and that of final destination ehall no longer be profitatle 
Sinee the inauguration of parcel poet the following Het of 
| departmental orders amending the Postal Lawe and Hegulations 
with respeet to parcel-poset and fourth-clase mail matter has 
heen isened 
Order No. 7Tv41 lune 80 1918, making all p / stampe elt’ in 
payment of posta on parcel poet matter 
Order No. 7449. July 2h. 191 inet ing the it of weleht af 
pares lL post matter in the fireat and ‘ nd’ gone frat it pow le 
pounds and modifetns the p rat iw fer fie i) Aal 
and for delivery thin th firet and i vor 
(irder No. T7048, December 6, 191 reasing tl } ' f wel t f 
fourth-claee mail for deti ry within ti firet ! nil ror 
i te pound ned in the ther ¢ f m tte? "1 ¢ j ’ 
modifving the postage rate m par ” del thin th ' 
fourth, fifth. and isth von 
(ivrder No it The mhor € 18 efendir th ' ly ‘ ‘ 
fiention te boot 
firder No, 7880, March 18, 1914, putting tut effeet th ret f Maret 
v, 1ol4 re ra g ti Tt tae m seer ; 
Order No Ooo pri 1914, putting inte ff + +) aet ' 
24, 1914, regarding the postage on seed 
firder No 05. July 10, 1915. increasing tt lini? f wl ti 
post matter to 84 inch in length nd th vont | 
fird No. 9010, Jul 4 915. | ' ing the te f pnoetae " 
parcel post matter for lelivery within th firet and ‘ na # 
aeoe wher the lietanee y the shortest reeulat mall route fror ihe 
‘office of oriein to the office of deliv le S00) milee oF mor 
Crrder No. 1140. Pebtuary 26. 1918. inereaaineg th limtlt of @ he ’ 
p roel post matter te 70 poun le within the firet ae 7, and } ! 
gonies and to 50 poundea In the other zones 
The Parcel Post Service was instituted January 1, 191 As 
originally established its operation was placed on a son 
tem, from first to eighth zones, inclusive, a classification hieh 
atill existe Subsequentiy a local delivery zone with special 


postage rates applying thereto I 

As originally established, 11 potnds we the maximum wetght 
limit admissible to parcel post. This weight limit 
increased from time to time until it now stands at 70 pounds 
for the first, second, and third zones, with 50 pounds for the 
remaining zones. In many instances parcels intended for for- 
eign countries weighing 22 pounds are admissible 


is heen added 
@ 


has heen 
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\s originally established the girth limit of a parcel acceptable 
mailing was 72 inches. This girth has been increased to 84 
inches 


for 


\s originally established the schedule of parcel-post postage 
ra was some 50 per cent (estimated) higher than the pre- | 
’ rat These postage rates have been reduced from 
time to time unatll the present classification applies. In no 
iusiance has there been an increase in parcel-post postage rates. 


‘The reductions in rates on parcel post through these orders 
‘ost Offiee Department may be summarized as follows: 


0 INAL PArcen Pos? System EnNActep Avcusr 24, 1912, 
Errectivys JANvary 1, 1913 
WRIGHT 
0 to, and including, 11 pounds. 
178 
} » exceed 72 1 s in ¢ ned | th and girth. 
ZONES 
Hight zone exclusive of local limits. 
RATES 
Local zone: 5 cents first pound, 1 cent each additional pound. 
I t zol 5 cents first pound, 3 cents each additional pound. 
Second zone: 6 cents first pound, 4 cents each additional pound. 
1 ! zone: 7 cents first pound, 5 cents each additional pound, 
I rth ne: 8 cents first pound, 6 cents each additional pound. 
Fifth zo 9 cents first pound, 7 cents each additional pound. 
Sixth zone: 10 cents first pound, 9 cents each additional pound. 
Seventh 3 : 11 cents first pound, 10 cents each additional pound. 
Fighth zone: 12 cents first pound, 12 cents each additional pound. 
Tug Parcet Post System as AMENDED JuLY 25, 1913 
WRIGHT 
One to, and including, 20 pounds for local, first, and second zones. 
One to, and ineluding, 11 pounds for other zones. 
RATES 
I 1 zone: 5 cents first pound, 1 cent additional for each additional 
2 ds. 
I one: § cents first pound, 1 cent additional for each addl- 
tl | pound. 
ii zone: & cents first pound, 1 cent additional for each addl- 
tional pound. 
Third zone: 7 cents first pound, 5 cents additional for each addi- | 
tional pound. 
Fourth zone: 8 cents first pound, 6 cents additional for each addi- | 
tional pound. 
Fifth zone: 9 cents first pound, 7 cents additional for each addi- 
tionnl pound, 
Sixth zone: 10 cents first pound, 9 cents additional for each addi- 


tional pound. 


Seventh vone: 11 cents first pound, 10 cents additional for each 
additional pound. 
Eighth zone: 12 cents first pound, 12 cents additional for each | 
additional pound, 
Parcet Post System as AMBNDED Decemper 6, 1913 
WEIGHT 
O to, and including, 50 pounds in local, first, and second zones, 


One to, and including, 20 pounds in other zones. 


RATES 
I il zone: 5 cents first pound, 1 cent for each additional 2 pounds. 
First zone: 5 cents first pound, 1 cent for each additional pound. 
Second zone: 5 cents first pound, 1 cent for each additional pound. 


Third zone: 6 cents first pound, 2 cents for each additional pound. 
Fourth zone: 7 cents first pound, 4 cents for each additional pound. 
Fifth zone: 8 cents first pound, 6 cents for each additional pound. 


Sixth zone: 9 cents first pound, 8 cents for each additional pound. 


Seventh zone: 11 cents first pound, 10 cents for each additional 
pound. 

Fighth zone: 12 cents first pound, 12 cents for each additional | 
pound, 





Parcet Post Systrm as AmM@NDEp Fesrvary 26, 1918, 


WEIGHT 


One pound to 70, inelusive, in local, first, second, and third zones, 


Que pound to 50, inclusive, other zones, 


RATERS 
Local gone: 5 cents first pound, 1 cent for cach additional 2 pounds, 
First zone: 5 cents first pound, 1 cent for each additional pound. 


Second zone: 5 cents first pound, 1 cent for each additional pound, | 


Tr 
i 


rd zone: 6 cents first pound, 2 cents for each additional pound. 
urth zone; 7 cents first pound, 4 cents for each additional pound, 


| 
rifth zone: 8 cents first pound, 6 cents for each additional ponnd. 
Sixth zone: 9 cents first pound, 8 cents for each additional pound. 
Seventh zone: 11 cents first pound, 10 cents 
pound. 

Eighth zone: 12 cents first pound, 12 
pound, 


for each additional 


cents for each additional 


The facts show that on the bulk of parcel-post mail there 
| has been a reduction of 50 per cent in the rates during the past 
| 10 years. Congress fixed a price for this service which was be- 
| lieved to be fair in 1913. Since then there have been unprece- 
| dented conditions of rising costs, but the Post Office Department 
has practically cut the original rates in two on the large pro- 
portion of the business. 

Now, in this survey, I have shown that during the past 10 
| years there has been no increase in first-class and third-class 
| mail, a marked reduction in fourth-class, and only second-class 
| has been increased, 
| Whilé the department sold its own service at a stationary or 
| decreasing rate in the main, it had to pay much more for every 
| character of service or supplies which it had to buy. 

Tremendows additional expenses without proportionate in- 
| creases in rates have been picked up and carried on the 
| Shoulders of the mest devoted soldiers of the common good who 
| ever served a government. Work has been speeded up, loads 
| have been made heavier, the number of operations per unit bas 

been vastly increased, but the tremendous extra cost has been 
absorbed. 

That record made in the last 10 vears I believe to be without 

an equal in any business in the world. Let us analyze it just 
| a little. 
j TOTAL WAGE INCREASES, 1913-1923 


During the past 10-year period, and for the purpose of meas- 
urably offsetting steadily advancing prices, the wages of pestal 
| employees have been increased. These increases, small when 
individually considered, total an imposing sum when considered 
collectively. Under date of Oetober 6, 1923, in a news release 
from the information service of the Post Office Department, the 
publie was teld why postal deficits oecurred. I quote from this 
Statement: 


The cause—or at least one of the contributing causes—of these 
deficits may be more clearly understood by an examination of the fol- 
lowing table, showing the increased cost to the department in compen- 
| sation to employees under three special acts of Congress passed in 
1918, 1919, and 1920: 





For the fiscal year ending. June 80, 1919......-.......-~ $33, 202, 600 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920............-... 68, 901, 000 
| For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921_...---.._ ~~~. 110, 756, 060 
| For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922.............-.. 118, 251, 000 
| For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923.........-...... 122,882, 500 
| 
I amen cticisitcietnmintl ndibibentatilidemnaplcupaenbiite 453, 963, 100 


The foregoing table shows that approximately half a billion 
dollars in increased wages had to be met by the Post Office 
Department during the past 10-year period out of postal reve- 
nues fixed on a 1913 basis. This of itself is an obligation that 
would have bankrupted any private concern and is without a 
parallel in all industry. But this is only a part of the story. 


MAIL TRANSPORTATION 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


INCREASED CHARGES FOR 


Mail is transported by railroads and other means of trans- 
portation. The item of railway transportation is second only 
| to the item of postal wages in postal expenditures. During the 
| past 10-year period the base pay for railway mail transporta- 
| tion has scored a substantial increase. From time to time the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission has approved petitions from 
| the railroads for increase in the base pay for mail transporta- 
| tion, The steady inerease in the amount allotted railroads for 
|sthis item is shown in the following. table: 


Audited expenditure for railroad transportation 
198 4... 0 ene ee re seen ene eennnesnn 


19 Gon rnc ar ctme ee ooo wwe e eo ee ----- 


$51, 488, TSI. 
54, 689, 288. 
57, 486, 382. 
60, S87, S28. 
60, 620, 710. 
49, 598, 880. 
- 69, 836, 417. 
7174, 736, 697. 
93, 570, 975. 83 
86, 259, 386. 84 








RENT, LIGHT, AND FURL 


| ‘The rent of buildings for post-ofiee purposes, and the items 
‘of light and fuel incidental thereto, amounts to a considerable 





| Compensation for transportation and pay for railway post office 
i Cars consolidated in 1918. 





1924 





total in mecessary postal expenditures. During the past 14 
year period, because of steadily advancing costs, the amount 
expended under this listing has increased by leaps and beunds. 
Postmaster General New, in his most recent annual report, 
the increased rentals of post-office quarters sine 


es: imates 


1913, at 125 per cent. In this connection, Postmaster General 
New said: 

In the annual repert for 1921 and again in 1922 the difficulties en 
countered in securing suitable quarters at reasonab! ntals are set 
forth in detail. The situation at the end of 1923 was somewhat inm- 
pi d, | it is still far from satisfactory. During the fiscal year 
1921 the rentals for quarters leased to replace expiring leases were 
at a rate 147 per cent higher than those replaced, In 1922 it was 
131 per cent higher and in 1923, 77.3 per cent higher. 


In fact, the problem ef advancing rentals for post-office pur- 
poses became so serious that former Postmaster General Work 
under date of August 21, 1922, and agaim under date of Decem- 
ber 14, 1922, addressed a communication ‘to the Joint Cont 


onrerence 

on Postal Service recommending a sweeping post-oflice build- 
ing program as a means of escaping these high renials. 

Under the law as it exists to-day— 

Said former Postmaster General Work— 
the department is absolutely compelled to execute leases on the best 
terms it can get, whether they are reasonable or otherw 

The following table shows the totals for rent, light, and fuel 


in buildings used for post-oilice purposes since 1913 up to and 
including the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923: 






BO ccueneimanesinaditimennengetipichenamnenntind te ute abilities = -- $4, 684, 421. 04 
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INCREASED COST OF POST-OFFICE SUPPLIES 


As further evidence of the fact that everything purchased by 
the Post Office Department during the past 10-year period had 
to be bought on a steadily rising market is shown in the case 
of ordinary postal supplies. The following table lists thexitems 
of stationery, wrapping paper, registry and official envelopes, 
money-order, registry, and postal-savings supplies, and facing 
slips in their aggregate totals since 1914, up to and including 
1923: 
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| I r 
I year I ‘ ¢ Of 

a $344, 47 4 s 4 $ 
—. . Uwe? es 4 ‘ 
12 oad 4 4 ‘ * 

- eee eee a S 
165 2 3 

Mr. Chairman, I think I have shown beyond a ques that 
the so-called postal de cits during tl t 10 venes | ‘ en 
due solely to a policy « Keep | ige rat ti ar 
reducing them during a period of rapidly mom cos 

Thus far the postal workers ha taken 
their shoulders and carried them. They ive! DF 
of the extra work, for fl stand f s t 
always. But while doing this work vw arvelous en 
efficiency they have a right at the very least to compensa ' 
which will enable them te provide the necessaries of | 
themselves and their families 

We have reached a crisis in this servi Pwhich every Amer! 
can is proud. The men may stay in the service, because 
there is no outside market for their highly specialized sl ind 
knowleds But new men will not enter the P il = e. 
From every city comes the cry that there are no s1 t on 
the eligible lists and that men will not take the ¢ n 

Postmaster Smith at the hearings declartd tha ta 
last year in the Detroit post office was more than 100 pe 
and that such a condition would bankrupt any private bi 
in the land 

Ve must establish a seale of just wages for postal em 
lest this great service be demoralized under our eyes it 
means that the money to do justice must be secured « 
through taxation or threugh increase in postage rates 

If it is deemed best to secure these funds through | | 
revenues, 1 believe the logic of the situation drives us to tl! 


eonclusion that the pareel post offers the best means of I 
ing them. 

This is a freight express business, and it 
been the theory that the matter earried in such a services 


and 


has always 


pay its owns way. The rates have been decreased when they 
should have been inereased. According to a statement issued 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad system it costs 52 per cent more 
to-day than it did in 1918 to haul a ton of freight one or n 
miles. 

The express companies are engaged In similar service. Hav 


Ga ictitilicttitnitccindniti lal in enlists nent nin eel aie tag te $398, 874.00 | they reduced rates during the past 10 years? It is absurd to 
SD cnechtanititmennatiladeialpenenstentitip athe asia ancecppiligaitcimndvsiammiinsinien its tabaginyit 523 022.25 | ask the question. In the face of Government monopoly com) 
noon nnn nnn nanan 80 308-0 | Lion they have met increased costs by increasing their own 
Si pinnate Wide cheb demented bn dine aahhdones es 70%, 887.81 | rates from 35 to 50 per cent. 
a en nn a = 3  - : oe. oT asi The patron of parcel post sends a 1-pound package a di 
anna naan aaannnnn naan nanan sennennnna--------- 1, 052, 119. 48 | tance of 150 miles for 5 cents. The express rate on the same 
sD seasonal latins enced ian tactlpsnighliintiialanaelin ition hill 999, package for the same distance is 37 cents. Does not co n 
~ -+~+-—-------- ---------—— ------------ ----- (50, 293. 81 | sense indicate that the Post Office Department can not carry 
ADDITIONAL FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS a package that distance and deliver it fer 5 cents? Also that 


During recent years additional financial obligations have been 
charged to the Post Office Department which were formerly not 
charged against it. Quoting from the recent report ef Post- 
master General New we find that the expense of the department 
proper, amounting during the fiscal year 1923 to $3,416,547.14, 
were for the first time charged to the expenditures of the Post 
Office Department. 
bill te cover postal expenditures for 1925 the employees of the 
department have been granted an increase in salary which here- 
after will have to be paid out of postal revenues. 


POSTAL DEFICITS VERSUS POSTAGE RATES 


Notwithstanding a steady decline in most postage rates on 
one hand and a steady increase in postal expenditures on 
the other, postal deficits in comparison with the volume of 
business are proportionately no greater to-day than they were 
20 or 30 years ago. All things considered, this is a recerd with- 
out parallel in all industry. Im the fiscal year 1880, postal 
receipts amounted to a total of $53,315,479, while the postal 


deficit for the same year was $5,227,325; in 1890 postal 


Moreover, in the Post Office appropriation | 


reeeipts amounted to $60,882,098, while the postal deficit for | 


the same year was §5.377.450; in 1900  poestal 
amounted to $102,354,579, while the pestal deficit was $5.385,- 
688; and in 1910 the postal receipts totaled 
and fhe postal deficit was $5,848.567. The following 


receipts | 


$224,128,657 | 


table | 


shows the receipts and the expenditures of the Post Office | 


Department for the past six years: 





- 


a substantial increase in the parcel-post rate would not drive 
the business to the express companies? 

The mere handling of a parcel costs a considerable amount. 
The National Retail Dry Goods Association made an investi- 
gation as to the expense of department stores in delivering 
packages within city limits. It was found that from 


75 cents would be a fair average throughout the country when 
ell items of expense were charged against the service 
In a bill which I introduced some time ago, H. R. 8427. I 


propose to consolidate third and fourth class mail into parcel- 





post mail matter and fix a special pareel fee rate of 5 cents 
on every package above 8 ounces in weight. 

There are about 2,500,000,000 parcels now going through the 
mails.. That one provision would produce from $100.000,000 
to $125,000,000 and it would not put a burden upon any patron 
nor would it injure the Parcel Post System. 

The Post Office Department agrees in principle with that 
proposal. Although a statement appeared in the press a few 
days ago credited to the Postmaster General that my pro- 
vision would injure the Parcel Post System, he made almost 
identically the same proposal te the joint committee of the 
House and Senate Post Office Committees. He changes the 


rates, but he puts a 5-cent additional charge on the first pound 
of practically every parcel shipped, with the exception of those 
which go to the seventh and eighth zones. He also suggests 
reductions in additional pounds in several of the zones. 

His preposal will provide practically all the revenues needed 
to carry out the salary schedules carried in the Kelly--dge 
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bill It should be adopted with a few minor changes as to 
weights over 1 potnd 


The Postmaster General also makes other recommendations | 
as to increased fees for yarlous services and increased rates | 
on second-class matl, 


! have prepared a table showing present rates and proposed 
rates and express rates, so that they may be readily compared. 


This table gives the present parcel-post rates, the original 
parcel-post rates, the so-eailed Kelly rates under the 5-cent 


parcel-fee provision, the Postmaster General’s proposed parcel- 
post rates, the present express rates, and the present second- 
cluss rates, together with the Postmaster General’s proposed 
second-class rates: 

Comparison of the original, present, proposed Kelly, and departmental 


parcel-post vates with express vates, and also the present and de- 
portmental proposed rates on second-class advertising matter 


LOCAL DELIVERY 


ee nn oo nn ne eee 





i 
| | Second-class rates 
| : | Depart- 
Original | Present Ki Depart 























Pounds lly ment j Express | . wee ‘ie 
rates | rates rates rates rates Present | Proposed | 
| rate rate 
| | 
1} $0. 05 $0. 05 $0. 10 $0. 10 $0. 37 | $0. 02 | $0. 034 
2 | 06 | . 06 | li | siRn . 37 | . 04 | 07 | 
3 | 07 06 | 11 | Ste 8 06 | - 105 
4 OS 07 12 12 9 OS .14 
5 | . 09 07 .12 12 39 10 | 174 
6 10 08 13 13 | 40 12} - 21 
7 ll 08 13 .13 | 42 14 | . 244 
8 12 ot) 14 14 2 16 | 28 
v .13 Oo -i4 .i4 45 18 | . 31h 
10 4 10 WW me i) $3 - 20 | . 35 
11 15 . 10 15 15 44 . 22 | . 38) 
12 16 JU 16 16 45 24 | . 42 
13 ‘a Ju 16 | -16 | . 45 26 | . 453 
14 18 12} 17 17 | 47 8 | .49 
15 19 | .12 17 | 17] .48 . 30 . 523 
16 20 13 18 18 .48 . 32 | . 56 
17 21 | 13 18 | .18 50 | . 34 | . 59} 
18 . 22 | .i4 iv .19 52 36 63 
19 23 i4 19 | 19 | . 52 38 664 
”) 24 15 20 | . 20 53 40 . 70 
21 25 15 20 .20 | . 54 . 42 | . 734 
22 26 16 21 21} ot 44 77 
23 7 16 | .21 | 55 | 46 . 80} 
24 | 28 | 174 .22 | 22 | aH . 48 4 
25 . 20 a7 22 .22 | . 57 . 50 | . 873 
| } i *_ Diidieitendll 
FIRST AND SECOND ZONES 
i | | 
1 $0. 05 $0, 05 $0. 10 $0. 10 | $0. 37 $0. 02 $0. 034 
2 08 | 06 | 11 ey 38 04 07 
ei 07 12 12 39 06 | . 105 
4 i4 08 | 13 13 | 40 08 | 14 
5 17 | 09 | ae .i4 42 10 | i74 
6 . 20 10 | 15 15 . 43 12 | 21 
7 23 i 16 16 4 4] . 244 
8 26 | 12 | 17 17 | 45 | .16 | .2B 
9 29 13 | 18 .18 | 47 | 18 | Bld 
10 . 32 14] 19 19 | 48 20 . 35 
11 85 | 15 | 20 20 52 2 | 384 
12 38 | .16 . 24 . 21 . 53 24} .42 
13 41 | 17 | 22 . 22 . 4 . 26 | . 455 
14 44 18 %3 .B 55 28 49 | 
15 47 19 mM 24 | 57 30 | 525 
16 . 50 - 20 | 25 2 | 58 . 32 | . 56 
17 | 53 21 . 26 . 26 50 34 | . 594 
18 | 56 | 22 27 27 60 . 36 6 
19 58 23 | 28 28 62 .38 . 663 
20 . 62 | 24 | 20 a) 64 | 40 | .70 
21 | 65 | & . 30 30 66 | 42 | - 734 
22 68 | * 31 31 67 | 44 .77 
23 | 71} 27 32 . 32 | 68 46 | . 804 
24 | 74 | 28 | 43 . 33 69 | 48 | -&4 
25 77 29 | 34 4 71 | 0 | - 874 
THIRD ZONE 
{ j | 
1| $0. 07 | $0. 06 | $0.11 | $0.11 | £0. 37 | $0. 03 | 20. 04} 
2} 83 08 | 13 13 | 38 . 06 | ; 
3 | i | 10} 15 15 | 39 | -09 | “ta 
4) 22 | 12 | 17 waa 40 | -12)} V7 
5 27 14] 19 19} 42) 15 | . 214 
6 32 .16 21 -21 | 18) .18 .2 
7 . 37 18 23 | 2} 44 21] . 293 
§ 42 | 20 | 2 25 | 45 | 124 ‘34 
9 | 47 | 22 | 27 | a7 | {7 | 27 | . 38} 
10 . 2 | 24 - 29 | 20 | 48 . 30 | .4 
11} 57 | 26 31 31 | 52 | .33 4 
12 . 62 28 .33 33 53 . 36 . 51 
i3 | . 67 30 | .35 35 4 . 39 . 55} 
14 72] 32 | 37 | 37 | 85 | .42 . 59 
15 77 | 34 .39 39 | 57 . 45 | | 
16 82 36 Al | 41 o8 | 48 | . 8 
7 . 87 38 | 43 43 | 59 -51 | 72} 
18 92 40 45 45 . 60 | 54 a 
9 97 | 42 | 47 47 62 87 | “hot 
20 1, 02 44 49) 49 - 64 - 60 | 85 
21 1.07 | 46 | 51 5 ‘66 63 | 80} 
22 1.12 “48 | 53 53 | ‘67 | 66 98 
23 1.17 | 80 | 55 | 55 . 68 | . 69 97 
2 1. 22 | 52 | 87 7 .) 72 1.02 
25 }.27 | 4! 59 | 0 | 71] 75 1. 06} 
| 





Comparison of the ortginal, preaent, proposed Kelly 
parcel-post rates with express rates, and also the 
partmcecntal 
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and departmental 


resent and de- 


proposed ratcs on second-class advertising matter— 














Continued 
FOURTH ZONE 
| | Second-class rates 
; > Depart- 
Original | Present Kelly Express 
Pounds | ‘rates rates rates —_— rates | present | Proposed 
rate rate 
1 $0.08 | $0.07 $0. 12 $0. 12 $0. 38 $0. 05 $0. 054 
2 | 14 | vil 116 15 | .40 .10 id 
3 20 | 15 .20 .18 .43 15 ii 
4 26 | 19 . 24 .21 45 . 20 -21 
5 . 32 | 82 . 28 24 . 48 25 . 263 
6 | 38 | 27 - 32 -277 - 52 30 315 
7 | 44 | .31 - 36 | 31 . 54 35 . 364 
8 | 50 | .35 .40 . 35 .57 . 40 . 42 
9} . 56 | .39 .44 . 39 59 45 . 47h 
10 | . 62 | 43 . 48 . 43 | 62 . 50 . 5 
1} . 68 | 47 . 52 47 | 67 . 55 . 57 
12 74 | 51 . 56 .51 | 69 . 60 . 63 
13 | 80 | . 55 . 60 . 55 | 2 . 65 . 684 
14 | 86 | 59 . 64 . 59 | 74 .70 73 
15 | ‘92 | 63 ‘68 ‘63 | 78 75 783 
16 8 | . 67 .72 . 67 | 81 . 80 . 84 
17 1. 4 71 76 71 | 83 85 | . 89% 
18 | 1. 10 75 . 80 75 | - 86 | - 90 | . O44 
19 | 1, 16 .79 84 79 | 88 95 - 99} 
20 | 1, 22 83 | 88 | 83 | 92 | 1.00 1. 05 
21 | 1. 87 | 92 | 87 | 95 | 1.05 1, 104 
22 | 1.34 9 96 | 91 | 97 | 1.10 1.15 
2 1. 40 | . 95 1. 00 . 95 | 1. 00 | 1.15 1. 203 
24 1. 46 | 99 1.04 99 | 1. 02 | 1. 20 1. 26 
25 1, 52 1, 08 | 1. 08 | 1. 03 | 1. 06 1, 25 1.314 
i ’ | : 
FIFTH 
1} $0.09 $0. 08 | $0. 
2 | 16 14 ; 
3 .B 20 | ; 
4| . 30 | 26 | 7 
5 | 37 .32 | a 
6 | 4 .38 | 
7 | 51 44 | 
x | . 58 | 50 | é 
v 65 . ; 
10 | .72 | . 62 | : 
il | 79 | . 68 | ; 
12 | 86 | 74 : 
13 | 93 80 | , 
14 | 1. 00 86 | ; 
15 | 1.07 | 92 3 
16 | 1.14 98 | 1. 
17 | 1, 21 | 1. 04 | 1. 
18 | 1, 28 | 1.10 | 1. 
19 1. 35 | 1. 16 | 1. 
20 | 1. 42 | 1. 22 | 21 
21 | 1. 49 | 1. 28 | as 
22 | 1. 56 1. 34 | nf 
2 | 1. 63 | 1. 40 1. 
24 1.70 | 1. 46 1. 
25 1.77 | 1, 52 1. 
sical ne 
SIXTH ZONK 
1 $0.10) $0.09 | $0. , 
2 19 .17| : E 
3 | 2B . 25 | ; \ 
4 37 33 | : ; 
5 | . 46 41 | : ; 
6 | 55 . 49 | , ; ‘ 
7 64 . 57 | ; 57 | ; 
8 | 73 . 65 | Z . 65 | ; 
9 | 82 .73 | d 7 : 
10 91 BL} ; ‘ ; 
il 1. 00 | 89 ’ . 89 L 
12 | 1.09 .97 1,02 97 1. 
13 1.18 | 1. 05 1. 10 | 1.05 1. 
14 | 1. 27 | 1.13 | 1,18 1.13 1. 
15 | 1. 36 | 1. 21 1, 26 1.21 1. 
16 | 1.45 | 1.29 1. 34 1. 29 1. 
7 | 1. 54 1.37 1.42 1.37 1. 
18 1. 68 1. 45 | 1.5 1.45 lL. 
19 | 1,72 1. 68 1.58 1. 53 1. 
20 | 1, 8i | 1.61 1. 66 1.61 1. 
21 | 1, 90 1. 69 1.74 | 1. 69 1. 
22 | 1.99 1.77 1.82 | 1.77 1. 
23 | 2.08 | 1. 85 | 1.90 | 1.85 1. 
24 2.17 | 1.93 1. 98 | 1.9% 1. 
25 2.26 | 201 | 2.06 | 201 | 1. 
SEVENTH ZONE 
1 $0. 11 $0. 11 $0. 16 $0.15 
2 21 21 6 . 24 
3 31 31 . 36 .33 
4 41 | .4l 6 42 
5 51 51 - 56 | . 51 
6 .61 .61 . 66 . 66 
7 71 71 76 | 7h 
8 -81 | 81 . 86 81 
9 91 | .91 96 | 91 
10 1.01 | 1.01 1.06 | 1.01 
li 1. 1h | Lil 1. 16 | Lu 
12 tf ® 1,21 1. 26 | 1.21 
13 1.31 1,31 1. 36 | 1,31 
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Comparison of the original, present, proposed Keliy, and departmental 
parcel-post rates with express retes, and also the present and de- 























partmental proposed rates on second-class advertising matter— 
Continued. 
SEVENTH zONBE—continued 
| ' Second-class rates 
| Original | Present | Kelly —— Express | 
Penns | “rates | rates | rates rates rates | present | Proposed 
rate rate 
| 
| | 
14} a6) $1. 41 
15.} 1.51 1.51 | 
16 1.61 1.6! 
a 1.71 | 1. 71 | 
18 1.81 | 1.81 | 
19 1.91 1.91 
20 2.01 | 2. 01 | 
21 21 | 211 | 
22 2. 21 2. 21 
B 2. 31 2.31 
24 2. 41 | 2.41 | 
25 2. 5h | 2 5k | 
; i 
tt 
! } 
1} $012 $0. 12 . . 16 | . 
|} cB cee cal cel: 
4 .43 . 48 5 . 49 -f | } 
5 . 00 00 65 . 60 | 1.09 |...--.--- eae 
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Mr. Chairman, the small advance proposed for parcel post 
through either the parcel fee, as I have suggested, or the rates 
suggested by the Postmaster General would not bring parcel- 
post rates within hailing distance of express rates. 

The present rates are surprisingly low even in the eyes of 
the great mail-erder heuses which profit most from them. 

I recently received a tire catalogue from one of the largest of 
these houses, a catalogue which I understand was sent to every 
possessor of an automobile license in the United States. Here 
is the glowing tribute te parcel-post rates I read in that cata- 
legue: 

Ordering by mail from Ward's is about as easy and simple as using 
your telephone. Did you ever stop to think that the battery or tires 
you buy locally probably were ordered by mail? Im fact, there are 
many firms selling tires and auto supplies by mail to dealers only. 
Selling by mail was originated by Montgomery Ward & Co. more than 
52 years ago. Todny Ward's has more customers than ever before. 
So why should you pay extra profits om tires, a battery, or other sup- 
plies, to have some one else order them for you, whem you can order 
them yourself at Ward’s and get fully guaranteed merchandise direet 
from Ward's at a big saving? 


PARCETI-POST RATES ARE LOW 

It is teuly surprising how a good-size package contafning a pair of 
tires may be shipped several hundred miles for a few cents. A study 
of the extremely iow cost for shipping tires and tubes shown fn the 
column next to the prices will reveal another of the big reasons why 
each year more people are buying from us. This amount is so small 
that it is only a fraction of your savings. Remember this—you receive 
packages shipped from Ward's by parcel post at a lower cost than you 
many times have to pay to have them carried a few blocks by any other 
method of delivery. 


I am of the opiniom that a fair increase in these parcel-post 
rates would still enable these concerns to advertise that they 
are “surprisingly low” while producing revenues to be used in 
paying a living wage to the workers who make the system pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Chairman, this whole question is fundamentally an 
American service question for which Cengress alone is respon- 
sible. There has been the statement made that the Canadian 
postal service is on a lower wage basis than America and that 
that is an argument that the present wage scale should stand. 
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Why, gentlemen of the committee, there is twice as much bust- 
ness done in the New York post office as in the entire Don 
of Canada. 

And the fact is that when everything is taken into cons: ‘ 
tion the Canadian postal service is on as high a basis as ours. 
On the comparison with receipts it is very much higher. | 
is an official statement from the Canadian railway mail servic 
which should be enlightening: 


inion 


Canadian Railway Mail Servic 
SALARIES 


Maximum annual salary of employee with dependents_ z 7. 5a0 
Bonus ohiceans ; eseniabaeaniae 202 
Mileage (1 cent per mile), annual amount approximately_..... 500 


Annual income 








Vacations: 18 days annually, plus all holidays 
Sick leave— } Full pay Ha : 
a 
With less than 5 years’ service...............-.......--- 2months....| lr t 
With 5 to 10 years’ service. ...................-.. _-.-.| 8 months | 3 months 
With 10 to 15 years’ service. 4 months....| 4 months 
With 15 to 20 years’ service. 5 months....) 5 mont 
_ | With 20 to 25 years’ service 6 months... 6 mont! 
| With over 26 years’ service. ................ 12 month --| 3 
i 


LIFB INSURANCH 


(Amounts up to $10,000) 


29 


Age 20: $9.32 per annum per thousand for life, 
Age 20: $9.44 per annum per thousand to 65 years. 
Age 20: $1332 per annum for 20 years, 

Age 20: $15.60 per annum for 15 years. 

Age 20: $20.28 per annum for 10 years. 

Age 20: $149.70 single premium patd-up policy. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Can qualify 
cent rating. 


with 90 per cent rating. United States requires 97 p: 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Forty-eight hours per week. United States same except that Cana 


dian service recognizes night differential by giving night trains one 
crew more than day trains thus reducing the actua]) number of heurs 
on duty. 


Those who compare Canadian with United States posial pay 
should also not forget to state that the Canadian employees re- 
cently took a 98 per cent vote to strike unless they received 
more adequate compensation, 

Contrast that with the methods of the United States em- 
ployees. Faced with dire distress they have only respectfully 
petitioned Congress for relief. Without dreaming of the use 
of the strike weapon; counting themselves publie servants who 
must never waver or falter in their work; deprived ef the 
political weapon in the hands of other groups; they have made 
their appeal to Congress and the taxpayers. They have won 
their victory in the favorable expression of opinion. Now that 
practically unanimous desire must be written into the law of 
the land. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a matter for Congress to decide. The 
responsibility for fundamental policies does not rest on the Post 
Office Department, but upen the law-making representatives of 
the people. 

The Joint Commission on Postal Service, after four years of 
study and investigation, recognized that fact clearly. 

In its final report presented by Senator Srertine February 7, 
1924, the commission states: 


The appropriation for the Postal Service now approximates $60\,- 
000,000 annually. It directly employs approximately 255,051 people, 
and indirectly, as in the transportation of the mails by railroad and 
steamers, many thousands more, and, there is no other branch of the 
Government that approaches the importance of the postal system in 
this: respect. The system spreads over the entire country and to the 
most remote foreign lands.. It ig patent with a system so vast, so com- 
plex, and affecting, so many persons that it is only by painstaking, in- 
telligent, and continued study that provision can be made for 
proper conduct... The Congress has been obliged to rely upon the 
ports which are made to it by department officials, and though these 
very valuable, and very generally reliable, they must perforce be 
fluenced by the persoval ejuation. 


I know, Mr. Chairman, we have been hearing a great deal 
about economy in government, and there is need for real 
economy. But the underpayment of as loyal and efficient a 
elass of workers as the postal employees is not what the Amer- 
ican people mean or understand by economy. There is a point 
when low wages become wasteful and extravagant. That is the 
exact situation as to present postal pay. If continued, the rates 


its 
re- 
are 
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now paid will destroy the service by driving out efficient em- | 


ployees through despair, by lowering the morale of all, their 
eflicicney and standards of living. It is never true economy to 
cheat faithful workers, and fair play is the truest economy in 
the end. 

During this year the Postal Service gets only about 98 cents 
out of every $100 paid into the General Treasury. We can 
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| 


afford nore than that without being charged with extravagance, | 
or we can adjust postage rates and pay living wages out of the | 


revenues accrued from a service which would then be the cheap- 
est in all the world. 

Mr. Chairman, the Postal Service is a service of the people, 
for the people, and by the people. It comes into more inti- 
mate contact with all the people than any other agency of 
government, 


The letter carrier— 
Said former Postmaster General Hays— 
is an ambassador from Uncle Sam to the homes of America. 


To send that city or rural letter earrier out on his daily 
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the post office was $54,000, and to-day it is $750,000. There 
have been times when the business had to be carried on out of 
doors and down on the sidewalk in congested conditions. 

It does seem to me, gentlemen of the committee, that there 
ought to come a time when the Members of this House will 
say we have enough courage, we have enough conviction as to 
our sense of duty that we will pass a bill to take care of the 
needs of the Post Office Department, even if we can not pro- 
vide for each individual Congressman in his particular district. 

I shall introduce a bill to-day covering these 140 cases, dis- 
tributed through 41 States, and while I am not at all in sym- 
pathy, in general, with the idea that legislation should be 
taken away from a committee, I do believe that the time 


| ought to come when necessary buildings should be provided 


visits, reminding every American of the dependability and | 


regularity of governmental operation, requires an army of 
coworkers. It requires the laborers and clerks and super- 
visors and postmasters in the post offices. It requires the 
Railway Mail Service and the inspectors, It requires motor 
delivery service and the directing heads in Washington. It 
requires 350,000 men and women enlisted in the greatest peace- 
time army the world has ever seen mustered for human service. 

President Harding in his inaugural address made a great 
statement when he said 

Service is the supreme commitment of life. I would pejoice to pro- 
claim the era of the golden rule and crown it with the autocracy of 


service, 

I have all confidence that this Congress will make a 1924 
application of the golden rule by passing without a day’s 
ulinecessary delay a just scale of compensation for those who 


for, independent of political logrolling. [Applause.] There is 
no chance for any individual to get out of the committee a 
particular bill. The members of the committee that my people 
are calling upon do not respond. If this House will take the 
recommendation of men who know in the administration, if the 
House will take charge in a business way of the appropriation 
for necessary public buildings, the country will applaud. 
The average citizen is not deceived by the cheap politics of 
men who are trying to secure unnecessary appropriations. On 
the other hand, it is difficult for the efficient business man to 
understand why a great Government like ours will not provide 
adequate facilities for carrying on its business with dispatch 
and economy. Some relief should be given. The department 
is fully informed as to where the need is most pressing. Per- 
haps not a half dozen cities in the country are to be compared 


| with the needs of Fort Wayne, Ind. Every inspector of the 


ve an appreciative and appreciating public through the | 
| ing to leave this matter as to who shall be first served to the 
| Post Office Department, which knows all the facts and will 


Postal Service. 

Mr. SHREVE. TI yield seven minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. FArrrrecp]. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the gentleman from Pennsylvania has been discus- 
ing the post-office situation. There has been no public-build- 
ing program, Federal in character, in this country since 1913. 
There was a recommendation made in 1922 that these build- 
ings that were needed ought to be appropriated for. That 
recommendation went before the Public Buildings and Grounds 
Committee. President Harding and Secretary Work sub- 
mitted a report that had been most carefully prepared by the 
department, recommending only where there was absolute 
need of increased buildings. The word came back from the 
committee that no bill would be reported out unless it took 
care of every seeming need, which was interpreted as the need 
of an individual Congressman to get a public building in his 
district. 


I have gone over the recommendations by the department and | 
I 


find that it recommended 140 buildings. There are 435 Con- 


gressmen, and only 140 buildings recommended. These build- | 


ings would have been distributed through 41 States. I want to 
read the concluding paragraph of a letter from Postmaster Gen- 
eral Work when he submitted that list. It is as follows: . 


Let me remind you in closing that this list of cases is but the 
beginning. They are the ones which are at this moment on my desk 
pressing for decision. If the policy of constructing post-office build- 
ings is to begin it is apparent that we must discontinue to take care 
of the acute cases by leasing. There may be many other situations 
in the country as much in need of additional facilities as some of those 
in this list, and when our investigations have been sufficiently com- 
pleted we will present them to you, together with the situations as they 
occur from time to time when leases expire. 

Let me also call to your attention the fact that the business of the 
Post Office Department, doubling every 10 years, can never be placed 
on an efficient and stabilized basis until the erection of suitable build- 
ings at suitable places is planned not only on an economic basis but 
from a scientific and service viewpoint. 

Very truly yours, IicsertT Work, 

Postmaster General, 


Unfortunately I have a situation in my own district where 
the congestion is such that the leading business men in that 
city can not understand how Congress can neglect to take care 
of the pressing business situation. ‘The post-office building 
built when the city contained 25,000 people is still there, and 
the city now contains 100,000 people. In 1890 the income from 





department, every bureau in the department, the Postmaster 
General, and the President himself have all recognized the ne- 
cessity for a new building, and, together with the other cities 
named in the bill which I have introduced to-day, all have 
urged the pressing need of immediate relief. The committee 
refuses to act. If there was ever reason for the House taking 
pending legislation from a committee it would be amply justi- 
fied in dealing with the present situation. I am perfectly will- 


give relief where most needed. It is well to remember that 
the bill which I have introduced is to take care of those places 
only which the department has said are in dire need of imme- 
diate relief. 

My own constituency have approved my course in steadfastly 
refusing to support any political logrolling measure intended 
to take care of the political necessities of the Members of the 
House. Let us hope that in harmony with the spirit which 
inspired the Budget law the House will solve the problem 
of a public-buildings program in the interest of the needs of 
the service and independent of political considerations. The 
bill which I bave introduced comes from an executive depart- 
ment that in its recommendation knows no North nor South, 
nor East nor West, but recommends that buildings be erected 
where the department fully recognizes their essential need. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O’Connor.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sureve] for his 
courtesy extended to me in granting me a part of his limited 
time. I felt that I did not have any call upon him, but his 
gracious attitude is something that I appreciate very much 
indeed. 

Two days ago a bill that came from the Senate passed the 
House, and in all probability is law to-day. It is a bill granting 
to the Public Belt Railroad Commission of the city of New 
Orleans the privilege of building a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at New Orleans. 

At first glance or thought that does not seem so important 
in this wonderful age of vast industrial enterprise, engineering 
triumphs, architectural conquests, and commercial argosies 
that surpass in real adventure the classical story of Jason and 
the Golden Fleece, and yet, as one thinks the second time of 
a bridge across the Father of Waters at New Orleans, the whole 
history of the great valley looms on his vision and the imagina- 
tion is stirred with the stories of rafts, of steamboats, the 
trips of the Natchez and the Robert EB. Lee, and the memorable 
race of those two magnificent steamers that held spellbound 
millions of people nigh onte 50 years ago. But the bridge! 
Some years ago I heard Robert Ingersoll, who was then 
familiarly known to his countrymen from ocean to Ocean as 
Bob Ingersoll, say down in New Orleans during the course of 
one of his magnificently inspiring addresses that it is a long 
ery from the trunk of a tree thrown across a creek to the 
Brooklyn Bridge, and I thought on that night that a wonderful 
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vista of the past was opened to me, for with that expression | 


he unlocked the gates of history. A man possessing imagina- 


tion who heard that remark could see history unroll its long, | 


bloody, and awe-inspiring annals and in fleeting vision pass 
before his mind’s eye. The last word in bridge engineering, 
of course, is supposed to be in the wonderful bridges that cross 
the rivers at New York, but from the cursory reading that I 
have given the subject it appears that after all from a scien- 
tific, from an engineering, standpoint we have not made such 
marvelous progress as we may flatter ourselves in this direc- 
tion—in many, many centuries—because probably beginning at 
a period not less than a thousand years before the birth of 
Christ there were remarkable bridges thrown across the 
Euphrates, the Tigres, the Nile, the ruins of which are the mar- 


vel, the wonder, the admiration of the engineering world to- 
day. Sabylon, Greece, and Rome long before the Christian era 


could boast of bridges that really furnished the models for the 


splendid structures that spanned the Tiber, the Seine, the 
Thames, and in later times the Hudson, the Mississippi, and 
other great rivers. 

But the point [ want to come to is that we have at last 


reached a point where we are about to build the last bridge on 
the Mississippi River above the magnificent. the beautiful, the 
famous old city of New Orleans, the city of song and story, of 
tradition and romance, of history and atmosphere. * East 
east and west is west and never the twain shall meet” will no 
longer be applicable to the east and west branches of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and all that they mean presently to the students 
of history and to the commercial progress of this country. It 
is remarkable, Mr. Chairman, that one can contemplate, that 
one ean talk about building a bridge at New Orleans that will 


Is 


require in all probability the going down for 100 or 200 
feet below the surface in order to get a substantial founda- 


tion. Yes, my friends, remarkable, for 40 years 
engineering world would have laughed at the idea. And that 
brings to my mind the thought that after all the growth 
of the country is not entirely evidenced by its territorial ex- 
pansion, or by the number of people that may be found within 
its borders. The growth of a country from a sanitary, scientific, 
engineering, architectural standpoint may, after all, be more 
important. I can remember as a boy in the city of New Orleans 
when you could not drive a spade in the ground more than 2 
feet without striking water, and I can remember the tears that 
sprang to my eyes as a child when I saw coffins put down in 
the cemeteries after unusually heavy tropical rains, where they 
were practically covered with and inundated in water. Yet I 
saw that city under the magic touch of engineers, scientists, 
raise itself out of what might have been termed a swamp until 
to-day we have structures 25 stories high, in the cupola of 
which there are lights that may be seen from 40 miles down 
the Mississippi River. oe 

During that period of, say, forty three or four years that have 
passed over my lifetime on this earth I have seen some of the 
most wonderful things a man could contemplate, but nothing 
grander than the butterfly growth of New Orleans. I am glad 
that I have lived in the age where I saw a city taken, as T say, 
out of a veritable morass and transformed into one of the 
greatest emporiums in all the world. It is wonderful to think 
of a city lower than the Mississippi by a great many feet when 
the Mississippi is at its highest show by its engineering skill 
what can be done under adverse conditions to construct a 
drainage and sewage service that meant the redemption of 
that city, and that so added by its experiments and progress 
to scientfic knowledge that to-day engineers can go down and 
find a foundation in that city just as secure as they can in the 
rocky foundations of New York. Yes; New Orleans is to write 
another great chapter to the history of America, and when it 
is completed you must come down there and see it—-the last 
bridge on the Mississippi. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
additional moments. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
thank the gentleman from New York [Mr. Grirrrn] for his 
courtesy. I am glad to have had the opportunity of listening 
to the wonderful constructive addresses that we have heard 
here to-day. I wish that every newspaper man in this coun- 
try—by that I mean the editors and the young men who do the 
reportorial work—as well as the head of every big institution, 
from the president and manager down to the man who performs 
the humblest service in every corporation of this country who 
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forming addresses delivered 


by my colleagues. After all, the 

old saving that one half of the world does not know how the 

other half lives is not quite a truism. We have found out a 

great deal to-day as to how. our own yintrymen live and 

how they would like to live. I wish these people te whom I 
| refer could have heard the wonderful speec! f the gentlema 


from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ke_ty], showing 
zation of the Postal 
I wish they 


splendid orga 
service 


eould have heard the address made by the dis 

tinguished gentleman from Indiana [{|Mr. Farrrirnp] on the 
| necessity for this country keening abreast of the times and 
furnishing the necessary buildings in order to transact our 
postal and other administrative business T am quite con 
vinced at times that some of the most interesting parts o 
congressional life are to be found here under general debate 
I am going to conclude because I know the hour is getting 
late. I have spoken in a desultory and perhaps somewhat 
disconnected way, but if I have gotten to my countryme 
through these few remarks an idea of the wonderful progress 
that we have made in the city away down at the mouth of 
the Mississippi River, almost at the Gulf of Mexico, I can 
feel satisfied for the effort I have made at interesting you in 
our dreams, hopes, and accomplishments For. after all, we 
are one great, strong people—and from the part you may judge 
the whole. What New Orleans has won in the way of com 
mercial success and material splendor indicates the marvelous 
growth and the glory that was of Greece, the grandeur that 
was of Rome, worthy the country as a whole, during the last 


are interested in knowing how their countrymen are getting | 


along, could have been here to-day, or who will read the in- 


LXV—— 407 


half century. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I 
do now rise, . 

The motion was agreed to 

Accordingly the committee and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Trnson, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration’the bill H. R 
S350, had come to no resolution thereon, 


move that the committee 


rose ; 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
TEMPORARY INCREASE IN THE COAST GUARD 


To the House of Representatives: 

In compliance with the request contained 
rent Resolution No. 20, of April 12, 1924, I am returning here- 
with House bill No. 6815, entitled “An act to authorize a 
porary increase in the Coast Guard for law enforcement.’ 


in House Concur- 
tem- 


CALVIN COOLIDG! 
THe Wire Hovse, 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the clerk's desk a con- 
current resolution and ask immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut presents 
a concurrent resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ipril 15, 1924 


its 


Concurrent Resolution 21 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the action of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
of the President pro tempore of the Senate in signing the enrolled 
bill (H. R. 6815) entitled, “An act to authorize a temporary increase 
of the Coast Guard for law enforcement,” be rescinded and that in 
the reenrolilment of the said bill the following amendment be made, 
viz: On page 2, line 44, after the word “ enlisted,” insert “ warrant.” 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, this makes the correction. 
The question was taken, and the concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, 
Mr. MoRIN was granted leave of absence indefinitely on 


account of illness in family. 
‘ ADJOURN MENT 
Mr. SHREVE. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 41 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, April 16, 1924, at 12 o’clock noon, 


Mr. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
435. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from 


the President of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the legislative estab- 
lishment of the United States for the fiscal year ending 
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Tur 20, 1925, for exnenses of Inquiries and investigations | the removal of the remains of the late George Mauger Burklin 
} f nate, including compensation to stenoeg- | and the remains of the late Anton Lerch Burklin from Glen- 
2110.000 taken from the Speaker’s table and | wood Cemetery, District of Columbia. to Fort Lincoln Ceme- 
f e Committee on Appropriations and ordered | tery, Prince Georges County, Md.; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
akescgticies 3y Mr. BUTLER: A bill (BH. R. 8687) to anthorize altera- 
; OF ¢ IMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND tions to certain naval vessels and to provide for the construe- 
RESOLUTIONS tion of additional vessels ; to the Committee on Naval Affoirs. 
; clause 2 of Rule XII By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (El. R. 8688) to authorize the See- 
Lane ; ; y Ree ‘ , Raikes Bitten dead bene retary of Agricuiture to purchase wheat at the farmer's home 
en er ee aes ee eee i .. . | Market town, instead of on the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
An act to authorize the Commissioners Of he District to store, sell, and export that wheat; to the Committee on 
( umab to accey ertain land in the District of Columbia Agrieulture. 
dedicated by Charles C, Glover for park purposes; without) ‘py Mr, RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 8689) to recognize the 
eee ag oy l) Re oe - the Commitiee of military war services of adjutant generals and United States 
" ——e i Sao property and disbursing officers as Federal military war «duty 
: ae ee ee J = A. J. Res. during war period, April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918, and to 
pte ge ¥ sc = ae ees og eee issue suitable testimonial of appreciation and recognition to 
— 2 a een — pen paging: oe i members and former members of district and loeal draft boards, 
ve aud LOF O or DUTPOSS , on + ABCDATHCRES | medical and legal advisory boards, and Government appeal 
tJ ' pe | eferred to, the Committee of the Whole | agents for their services during war period, and to eonsi¢er 
House on the state of the Union, | : sal Dad Soest cal additional reeommendations for awards and citations to former 
ir, WHITH of AREAS > COMICS OD Election of i resident, oflicers and enlisted men of the National Guard on account of 
\ President, and Representatives in Congress. 5S. J. Res. | world War services: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
an 4 joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Con- \ 


titution of the United States fixing the commencement of the 


of President and Vice President and Members of Con- 
: a 


vress, and fiximg the time of the assembling of Congress; with 
endment (Rept No. 5138). Referred to the House Cal- 

‘ r. 
Mr. HILL of Alabama: Comgnittee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
71 A bill granti the Fort Macon (N. C.) Military Reser- 


on to the State of North Carolina; with amendments (Rept. 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
of the Union. 7 


rh). 


tie state 


COMMITPYEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


REPORTS O 


Under clause 2 of Rule XFTT, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
S259 \ bill to authorize the President to reconsider the case 
of Frederic K. Long and to reappoint him a captain in the 
Regular Army: without amendment (Rept. No. 514). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
Luder clause 3. of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
utroduced and severally referred as follows: 


PUBLIC 


Ly Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 8679) to es- 
tablish a Federal system for the cooperative marketing of agri- 


cuitural products and to encourage and develop a more orderly 
and ecenomical method in distributing and marketing such 


products in interstate and foreign commerce; to create a Fed- 
eral marketing board and provide for cooperative commodity 
bonrds; to encourage and aid in the formation and extension 
of cooperative marketing associations, coeperative clearing 
house associations, and terminal marketing associations; te 


wrelate the activities ef such boards and associatiens and pro- 
vide for their inelusien within such system; te bring about 
m 2nd coeperation in the diversification, production, and 
marketing of agricultural products, and for other purposes: to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr LENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 8680) for 
the purpose of preserving life at sea, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 8681) to erect a post-offiee 
building in the city of North Wilkesboro, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8682) to erect a post-office building in the 
city of Thomasville, N. C.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 8683) providing for the 
holding of the United States district court at Okmulgee, Okla. ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (HL R. 8684) to amend the 
act of August 24, 1912 (ch. 389, par. 7, 37 Stat. 555), making 
appropriations for Post Office Department for the fiscal 
vear ending June 30, 1913: to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (EL B. 8685) to amend section 1 of 
an act entitled “An act te amend and consolidate the acts re- 
specting copyright,” approved March 4, 1909; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

By Mr. JEFFERS: A bill (H. R. 8686) authorizing the 
health oflicer of the District of Columbia to issue a permit for 


ecucatic 
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———— 


By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill ¢H. R. 8690) to increase eost of 
certain public buildings, to authorize the enlargement, exten- 
sion, remodeting, or improvement of certain public buildings, to 
authorize the erection and eompletion of public buildings, to 
authorize the purchase of sites for publie buildings, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

sv Mr. LAGUARDIA: Joint resolution (FH. J. Res. 243) for 
the purpose of stabilizing money values and to reestablish 
normal trade among the nations of the world; to the Committee 
on Fereign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
244) creating a joint committee of three Members of the Senate 
and three Members of the House to investigate and report to 
the Congress in respect toe the expenditures of the United 
States relating to its departments, bureaus, boards, and com- 
missions, officers, and employees; the duties thereof and the 
necessity therefor, and to reeommend which, if any, of such 
departments, bureaus, boards and eommissions, officers and 
empleyees can he abolished, discontinued, and dismissed, and 
to investigate and report upon the duplication ef work and 
services now being performed and rendered by the Federal 
Government and the several States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


* 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRDS: A bill (EE. R. 8691) granting a pension to 
Clarissa Stratton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (7. R. 8692) for the retief of 
Harry Best; to the Committee on the Post Office and [ost 
Roads. 

By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8693) granting 
a pension to Catherine Welvegel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CKLLBR: A bill (HL. R. 8694) granting an increase 
ef pension to Edward J. MeCauley; to the Cemmittee on 
Pension. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (Hi. R. 8695) for the relief of ©. T. 
Dillen ; te the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wiscensin: A bill (H. R. 8696) to award 
a medal ef hener to William J. Pearmain; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (HB. R. 8697) granting a pension to 
Hannah M. Atha; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (HL R., 8698) grauting an increase 
of pension to Kate G. Caton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (HL R. 8699) granting a pension 
to Rachel Norfolk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LENTHICUM: A bill (BE. R. 8700) granting a pen- 
sien to Effie F. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MeKENZIB: A bill (BL R. 8701) granting a pension 
to Joe Tewnsend; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 8702) granting a pension 
to Mary L. Speer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 8708) granting a pension to 


‘Belle Boots; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. SITES: A bill (H. R. 8704) for the relief of Charles 
Webster Buck; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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by Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: A bill (HL. R. 8705) granting 
an increase of pension to Kitty A. Freeman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Vensions. 

iy Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: A bill (HL. R. 8706) granting 
a pension to Jemima A. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pen-ions 


PETITIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2415. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of American 

Civil Liberties Union, New York City, N. Y., favoring the 
immediate recognition by the United States of the Philippine 
Islands as an independent State; to the Committee on Insular 
Attairs. 
“416. Also (by request), petition of members and friends of 
ie National Woman’s Party meeting at national headquarters, 
apitol Hill, Washington, D. C., requesting Congress to submit 
» the State legislatures for thelr approval the equal rights 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2417. By Mr. BOYCE: Petition of the Consumers’ League of 
Delaware, Wilmington, Del., favoring the adoption of pro- 
posed child labor amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2418. Also, petition of Sabbath School, First Central Presby- 
terian Church, Wilmington, Del., approving and indorsing the 
Permanent Court of International Justice; to the Committee 
on Voreign Affairs. 

2419. By Mr. BULWINKLE: Petition of the board of di- 

ctors of the Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, approving the 
provisions of the national defense act, providing for a citizens’ 

rmy, and for an appropriation by Congress of the sum of not 
less than $6,000,000,000 to meet the requirements designated 
ie act; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2420. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Thomson-Crooker Shoe 
«‘o.. Boston, Mass., protesting against the passage of the shoe 
cic bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

“1. Also, petition of Maritime Association of the Boston 
imber of Commerce, Boston, Mass., recommending that the 
Newton bill, now pending, be modified so as to authorize the 

{erstate Commerce Commission, upon complaint that ade- 

ite facilities are not afforded at any port or ports, to re- 

ind the application of section 28 as to any such port or ports 

the public interest and the advantage and convenience of the 
merce of the people warrant such action; to the Com- 
ee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

(22. Also, petition of the Hillson Co., Boston, Mass., pro- 
( sting against the proposed tax on mah jong games; to the 
(‘connittee on Ways and Means. 

128. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of the Detroit Council of 
lostnl Associations, Detroit, Mich., favoring the Kelly-Edge 
hil!: to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

“424. By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: Petition of citizens of the 
city of Chicago, State of Illinois, in behalf of Johnson immi- 
eration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
ll 2 

2425, Also, petition of Chicago Lithuanians, opposing the 
Johnson immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

“426. By Mr. McSWEENEY: Papers to accompany House 
bill 7431, granting a pension to Raymond E. Fisher, late of 
‘Troop K, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2427. By Mr. SITES: Petition of Harrisburg Camp, No. 8, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Harrisburg, Pa., dated March 
28, 1924, indorsing the proposed legislation to increase the pen- 
sions of veterans of the Spanish-American War, the Phillipine 
insurrection, and the China relief expedition; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 
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SENATE 
Wepnespay, April 16, 1924 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 10, 1924) 
The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration 


of the recess. 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 


4 ‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call 
le roll. 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
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Adams Fletcher McKellar Shortridge 
Bayard Frazier McKinley Simmons 
Borah George McLean Smith 
Brandegea Gerry McNary Smoot 
Broussard Glass Mayfield Spencer 
Bruce Gooding Moses Stanfield 
sursum Hale Neely Stephens 
Cameron Hiarreld Norbeck Sterling 
Capper Harris Norris Swanson 
Caraway Harrison Oddie rrammel 
Colt Heflin Overman Underwood 
Copeland Howell Pepper Wadsworth 
Cummins Johnson, Minn. Phipps Walsh, Mas 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Walsh, Mont 
Dale Kendrick Ralston Warren 
Dial Ke yes Reed, Pa, Well 
Eda King Robinson will 
Edwards Ladd Sheppard 
Ernst Lodge Shields 
Fernald McCormick Shipstead 

Mr. CURTIS. I1 wish to announce the absence of the Sen: 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] owing to illness, I 


that this announcement may stand for the day 

[ also wish to announce the absence of the Senator fron 
Indiana |Mr. Watson] on account of illness in his famil) 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from low: 
{Mr. Brooxuart], the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are absent in 
attendance upon hearings before a special investigating com 
mittee of the Senate. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arizona {[Mr. AsHurRst] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-seven Senators 
have answered to their names. There is a quorum present 

Mr. LODGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the Senator yield to me for just a mo 
ment? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, purely on the assumption that 
none of my colleagues on this side of the Chamber and none 
of the representative leaders of my party outside of the 
Chamber will want to be held responsible for the address 
which I ventured to make yesterday I want to correct a 
newspaper statement with reference to it. 

T find in the New York Evening Post of yesterday, as well 
as in the Washington Star, a statement which has the cap- 
tion: 


GLASS berates President in bitter speech after conference with party 
chiefs. Address considered significant as representing planned m 
nority move, 


In the text of the article it is stated that— 


it became known, as the Senator was speaking, that he had decided 
on the major points of his address after a conference with a group 
of influential men of his party, both in and out of Congress. 


Mr. President, the only group that knew anything about my 
speech was the group of women stenographers employed in my 
office to whom the speech was dictated. Not a living human 
being on this side of the Chamber or out of the Chamber had 
notice of a word that I would utter until it was spoken. 

INVESTIGATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator from 
Virginia made the statement he has just made, though it was 
quite needless, for I do not believe anyone who knows the 
Senator from Virginia would suppose he was making a “ group” 
speech for anyone. 

I dislike extremely to take any time which ought to be de- 
voted to the business now before the Senate. I have tried to 
avoid making any speeches because it seems to me the first 
duty of the Senate is to dispose of the very important legisla- 
tion now pending. The immigration bill which we have before 
us at this moment is a bill of the greatest possible importance 
to the people of the United States. It will have an effect upon 
the qualities of American citizenship in years to come when 
we all have passed away. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia made a speech 
yesterday criticizing, as he had an entire right to do, the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury. I have no suggestion 
of fault to make with the manner of the speech, for the Senator 
from Virginia knows very well how to be severe and parliamen- 
tary at the same time. But it seems to me to be a speech of 
such importance that I do not think I can allow it to pass with- 
out any comment at all. 

The Senator from Virginia is not one of those who ever for a 
moment mistakes lungs and language for a speech. His speeches 
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lways able, eloquent, show a great deal of thought, and 


rfal | itations of his view of an important subject 
Senate in which he is interested. I am not given to 
3 COT ments, whieh are so frequent in this body, 
but I only have a great respect for the Senator from Vir- 
ut I shall always reeall, while I still hold a seat here, 
‘ ech he made on the gettlement of the British debt which 
] vy with exaggeration, after a good many years of 
‘ ¢, was one of the most impressive and important 
I have ever heard made in this body. Therefore all 
1! on the ma of the message which the President sent 
nate a ‘ the letter which accompanied it, written 
| Socretary « | ‘Treasut is of moment. 

i ck e to com it upon and sustain the President’s mes- 
ior Senator from Virginia devoted a large 
Hl J hold in my hand the message of the 

J ( t] United States to which he referred. 


he first place, 1 do not think there is any 
for attempting to find fault with the President 
Dec c mmunicates his views on a matter like the subject 
‘ »d tly to the Senate. Our history shows that 

» never hesitated under the authority given them 
n to communicate to Congress or to give their 
J ihjects, and especially on any which they have 
I ved affected {njuriously the administration of the Govern- 
Anyone who is curious on this matter might refresh his 
I 4 some of the Senate debates during the 
ministration of Andrew Jackson, and especially those relat- 
to what is known as the resolution of censure which was 
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passed by the Senate and the subsequent resolution, when the 
Democrats had regained control of the Senate, to expunge the 
former resolution of censure, I may say there were some 
] onalities in both instances, and the action taken by the Sen- | 
‘ n passing both the resolution of censure and tnen the sub- 

nt resolution to expunge the censure seems to Me, as a 
I juestion of history, to have been entirely futile. 


’residents have exercised a wide discretion on the subjects | 


upon which they may communicate with the Senate. As re- 
cently as the administration of President Wilson, Mr. Wilson 
cume here and addressed the Senate on the subject of a con- 
stitutional amendment in connection with which, under the Con- 
stitution, the President has no part. No fault was found with 


; doing so, and I see ne reasen to find any. The recent mes- 


ve of the President relates directly to the conduct of the public | 


Live 


The President begins by stating that— 


There exists, and always should exist, every possible comity between 


husiness, with which the President is charged as Chief Execu- | 


the executive departments and the Senate. Whatever may be neces- 
sary for the information of the Senate er any of its committees, in 
order better to enable them to perform their legislative or other con- | 


stitutional functions, ought always to be furnished willingly and expe- 
ditiously by any department. The executive branch has nothing that 
it would wish to conceal from any legitimate inquiry on the part of the 
Senate. But it is recognized beth by law and by custom that there is 
certain confidential information which it would be detrimental to the 
public service to reveal. 


The right of the Executive to refuse to send documents, 
papers, or other information to the Senate if he regards sending 
them as incempatible with the public interest is an authority 
which the Executive must exercise; he must have that power 
in all completeness. There are many things in his charge which 
it would be detrimental to the public interest to publish. In 
every resolution that passes the Senate, which is addressed to 
the President, and which relates to foreign affairs, I think, the 
clause “if not incompatible with the public interest” is always 
inserted. In fact, I think there is no question as to the au- 
thority of the Executive over papers and information in any 
department of the Government which are in his charge and 
which must be in his charge. The President in his message 
continues : 


Such Information as can be disclosed I shall always unhesitatingly 
direct to be laid before the Senate. I recognize also that it ts per- 
fectly legitimate for the Senate to indulge in political discussion and 
partisan criticism. 

But the attack which fs being made on the Treasury Department goes 
beyond any of these legitimate requirements. 


Certainly if there is anything under eur system of govern- 
ment which should be within the direct control of the Bxecu- 
tive, so far as correspondence and information go, it should be 
the Treasury Department. We have laws providing for holding 
private certain papers and decuments relating to taxes which 
are under the jurisdiction of the Treasury. Whether that is 


wise, as a general law, is a question which Congress can decide, 
but that it is the law to-day is beyond doubt. 
After stating— 


But the attack which is being made on the Treasury Department 
goes beyond any of these legitimate requirements— 


The President then states— 


Seemingly the request for a list of the companies in which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was alleged to be interested, for the purpose 
of investigating their tax returus, must bave been dictated by some 
other motive than a desire to secure information for the purpose of 
legislation, 

I think there can be no question in the mind of anybody that 
the purpose of that request could not have been otherwise 
than to inquire into the character of the Secretary of the 
Treasury himself. The President then continues: 


The Senate resolution appointing this committee is not drawn in 
terms which purport to give any authority to the committee to dele- 


‘gate their authority or to employ agents and attorneys. 


I believe that is undoubtedly true. 


The appointment of an agent and attorney to act in behalf of the 
United States bat to be paid by some other source than the Public 
Treasury is tn conflict with the spirit of section 1764 of the Revised 
Statutes, the act of March 3, 1917. 

The constitutional and legal rights of the Senate ought to be main- 
tained at all times. Also the same must be said of the executive 
departments. But these rights ought not to be used as a subterfuge 
to cover Unwarranted intrusion. It is the duty of the Dxecutive to 


| resist such intrusion and to bring to the attention ef the Senate its 


serious consequences, 


Mr. President, I think it was well within the province of the 
President to call attention to what he regards and what many 
people regard as going beyond the legitimate rights of the 
Senate itself. I have always during my service here supported 
to the best of my ability the rights and prerogatives of the 
Senate; I think I have often been eensidered rather a stickler 
on that point; I certainly have been eriticized for my attitude 
at times when we had a President of a different party; but I 
have also always believed that the rights of the other branches 
of the Government should be equally obseryed and that we who 
stand for our own rights very vigorously, as we should, should 
be extremely careful not to invade the rights of the other two 
departments of the Government, either the executive or the 
judicial. That division of powers and that ebservance of rights 
applies to all the departments ef the Government equally, and 
I think in this particular case, as to the committee to which 
the President refers, the proposition of the subeommittee went 
clearly beyond the rights of the Senate. 

Mr, President, in regard te the point that was especially 
made concerning the empleyment of connsel to be paid by an 
individual Senator, which action was approved by the subcom- 
mittee, there is this to be considered: Whelly apart from the 
statute, it has never been the practice here, to my knowledge, 
for any committee to employ attorneys—which is, I think, very 
rarely done—or other outside assistance without a direct order 
from the Senate itself. The committee is a creature of the 
Senate; it is made by the Senate and intended to represent the 
Senate, and therefore all power for the expenditure of money 
by a committee must come through the Senate. That is recog- 
nized in every resolution which we adopt authorizing an in- 
quiry. Having an attorney paid by an individual member and 
not responsible to the committee, again apart from the statute, 
seems to me an impossible policy for any great legislative 
body to adopt. 

I ean not believe that it is the intention of the full committee 
or of the Senate to allow any such step to be taken. In fact, 
under the resolution as it passed, there is no such authority given 
by the Senate. That is a question which must be decided. It 
is not necessary at this time to go over the points that may 
be raised under the statute. ] think the statute against 
payment by outsiders would cover any “ Government employee,” 
which is a very broad term. If strictly enforeed, it would no 
doubt, in my judgment, prevent Senators from hiring or engag- 
ing persons to help them in their offices. 

To take another example, I can not see how we have a right 
to provide that men doing overtime work, efther in the night 
inspection of immigrants or in the inspection and examination 
of goods in vessels arriving at night, shall be paid directly or 
indirectly by the vessels requiring those overtime services. I 
introduced myself, without giving proper attention to the act— 
indeed, without recalling it—a bill to give overtime pay to cus- 
temhouse inspectors. They ought to have it. They are iniser- 
ably underpaid now, and so are the immigration inspectors; 
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int if this law is to be enforced with the utmost rigidity It will Mr. LODGE. Mr. President. that is somet! 


lave to be modified. The same is true, I should think, of the 
taffic police in the city of Washington, whom year after year 
Congress has permitted to be paid by the railroad companies 
h order that we may have traffie policemen, especially at the 
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cossings. Even those cases require modification of the law | 


¥ it is to be rigidly enforced, and it ought to be modified in 
these certain directions; but, Mr. President, this case is one that 
i seems to me no modification ought to cover. There can be 
10 doubt that an attorney employed in an investigation by a 
«ommittee of the Senate represents the Senate itself to that 
extent; and, whatever we do, the proposition of the subcom- 
nittee ought not to be concurred in. 

To that the President called attention, and the Secretary of 


Treasury still more sharply. When the President, then, | 


ferred to intrusion, he referred, of course, to bringing in an 
ider, and apparently giving him the right to make public 


apparently relieving him from that law by resolution of | 


fhe 

we 

‘ 

certain papers, not only in disregard of the law on the subject, 
b 

fi 


» Senate alone, which I do not think can be done. There are 
huny papers, some covered by law, some not, which it would be 
titerly impossible and wrong for the Executive to send in for 


publication in the newspapers of the United States, for that is | 


vhat it atnounts to. 
‘The President says: 
Under a procedure of this kind the constitutional guaranty against 
wmwarranted search and seizure breaks down, the prohibition against 
iat amounts to a Government charge of criminal action without 
formal presentment of a grand jury is evaded, the rules of evi- 
which have been adopted for the protection of the innocent 


. 
t) 
& 
t 
hited, and indefinite charges, and instead of a government of law 
v have a government of lawlessness. Against the continuation of 
t a condition I enter my solemn protest, and give notice that 
i. my opinion the departments ought not to be required to partici- 
pite in it. If it is to continue, if the Government is to be thrown 
iit» disorder by it, the responsibility for it must rest on those who 
t indertaking it. It is that we returned to a government under 
end im accordance with the usual forms of the law of the land. The 
siute of the Union requires the immediate adoption of such a course, 


‘That is strongly stated, but it is in defense of the un- 
doubted Executive rights, and it merits my full concurrence. 
i do not see how it can be distorted into an insult or even an 
iucivility to the Senate. The Senate has been extending in 
turious directions its activities or, certainly, its practices. In 
lhe language of the newspapers it has created a new office, 
which is called “the committee prosecutor.” Being the high 
court of immpeachment before which the House of Representa- 
ives alone can appear as bringing the impeachment, it has 
seit to the House a resolution—which, constitutionally, I sup- 
pose, it had an entire right to do—in which, substantially, 
i) invites the House to impeach a given person—a collector 
6: customs, I believe, somewhere on the border in Texas— 
and then, if the House impeaches that person, the court which 
has sent the resolution to the House is going to try the accused— 
7 mere mockery of justice. It may be all constitutional. I 
cid not oppose it. I thought it was just as well to let it 
rei through, because no one was disposed to hinder investi- 
gifions, and also because I felt a reasonable assurance, 
without Knowing anything about it, that the House of Rep- 
resentatives were not devoid of a sense of humor, and that 
we should never hear any more of the solemn resolution 
or the Senate. : 
\ve have now undertaken in a subcommittee to permit the 
Poysment of attorneys who represent the Senate itself by an 
individual Senator. It might just as well be by an outsider. 
Against these things the President of the United States has pro- 
tested. He has protested in vigorous language. He has pro- 
tested beeause he feels strongly about what he regards, rightly 


~ 


or wrongly, as an invasion of Executive rights. He has stated 
2 complete recognition of the rights of the Senate, but he has 
condemned the procedure by which those rights are being exer- 
«ised in the Senate, and I think he was entirely justified in 
aqong so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mas- 
8. \\usetts yield for a question? 

(he PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
Sacuusetts yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ROBENSON. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
justify the interpretation placed upon the President's message 
and the purpose attributed to it by the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Warson]? 
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ling I dor 
dertake to answer. I was not here when the speech was ck 
ered, and I know nothing about it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator, of course, has read it? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I have read suc! 
the newspapers 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Indiar 
Senate 


i portions as appear 


N stated tr 


that he had conferred with the President. and exnres 


the conclusion that there is an intention to investigate the 
hibition whit in the Internal Revenue Bureau, and that t 
fact is the occasion for criticism of the Senate's course and 1 
course of the committee of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, of that I know nothing. 1 


not fond of nor do I give weight to hearsay evidence. wh 
has been very popular in the Senate for some time. I am tal 
what the President said and for which he is responstble 
what somebody else safd he said. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator be kind enough to \ 
to another question or two? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has placed what apnea 
me and what I believe appears to the press of the country 
be a very narrow construction upon the President’s messa 
and consequently has given a narrow application to it. He | 
indiexred that it is confined solely to criticism of the arran 
ment for the employment of Mr. Heney, and to objections to f! 
allegeri purpose of the committee to require the publication « 


| confidential records in the Department of the Treasury. Does 


not the Senator think that, considering the mesenge as a who 


| it is an expression of resentment toward the general policy of 
ignored, the department becomes the victim of vague, unformu- 


Pn nnn cn een ssneennmms omme career suememmeemmeenssemememmenmmeceseceneesees eae 


the Senate as revealed in the investigations now in progress u 
der the order of the Senate? 

Mr. LODGRH. I do not so read it. 
clear what he is objecting to. 

Mr. ROBINSON, If the objection is to the employment of 
an attorney by an individual member of the Senate committer 
it is perfectly clear that if it is desirable that the committee 
be authorized to employ attorneys, that action can be taken 
very promptly by the Senate. Does the Senator from Massi 
chusetts favor supporting the resolution of the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones] and its passage through the Senate 
the resolution authorizing the committee to employ counsel and 
experts? 

Mr. LODGE. I think tf proper limitations are put on the 
employment I shall be in favor of it, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Whiat limitations would the Senator sug 
gest? 

Mr. LODGE. That no one shall be allowed to name an attor 
ney except the committee, and that no money shall be paid ex- 
cept by the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the committee should be authorized tuo 
make the employment, it would follow as a matter of course 
that the employment must be by the committee, would it not? 

Mr. LODGE. By the committee, subject to the approval of 
the Senate. I should wish to put that in. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Was that course ever taken before in au 
thorizing a committee of the Senate to employ counsel? 

Mr. LODGE. I dare say not; but a great many things have 
been done at this session that never have happened before 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator, then, is in favor of an un 
ustial and extraordinary course in authorizing the employment 
of this counsel? He would make the attorney the employee of 
the Senate rather than of the committee? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes: T think it would be an improvement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the occasion for the extraordinary 
course that the Senator suggests? 

Mr. LODGE. In order to get a proper investigation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does not the Senator think that the Senate 
committee can do that? 

Mr. LODGE. Not if it is going to employ Mr. Heney. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator's objection, then, is to Mr. 
Heney? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; but there may be other Mr, Heneys. I do 
not knew. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator is unwilling to have the com- 
mittee exercise its discretion in the selection of an attorney 
except upon the condition he has named? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I am, under the existing situation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator knows that a very distin 
guished public man, Governer Pinchot, suggested the selection 
of Mr. Heney, and that Governor Pinchot is the governor of 
the State from which Mr. Mellon comes, or in which Mr. Mellon 
lives. 


I think it is perfectly 
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Mr. LODGE. I do not see that that has any bearing upon 


it 
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great body of innocent people, who have no political value in 


I object just as much to Governor Pinchot directing our | 20 inquiry, from having all their private business dragged out 


committees as I do to the payment of their counsel by a single | in a committee investigation on the chance of finding something. 


Senator. 


| mission. 


Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has no more objection to | 
Governor Pinchot making a suggestion to the committee than | 
to the President doing so, has he? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think anybody has suggested anyone 
to the committee except the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
CouzeENS]. It is not usual for the Senate to select Government 
counsel, I have never seen it done here before; but we pro- 


vided that we should select Government counsel to try the most 
important 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALsH]. 


I was entirely in accord with that. I think it was well 
that the Senate should take part in the selection of those 
counsel. I think it has reached the point in this committee 


where the assent of the Senate will be equally valuable to the 
proper conduct of the inquiry. 

Mr. President, I want to say a single word—and I shall 
be very brief—in regard to the letter which was transmitted 
by the President, a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
himself. I do not think, and I did not mean to suggest that 
I] thought, that the President’s message was confined at all 
to the matter of the appointment of Mr. Heney. 
one detail. 
aiming at was this attempt of the Senate to enter into general 


case involved in the resolution first presented by | 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. Just a moment, with the Senator’s per- 
The Senator from Massachusetts, of course, knows 
that it has been stated repeatedly in the Senate, and has never 
been questioned, that it was the purpose of the committee to 
hold confidential the information which it obtained, unless 
some consideration sounding in the public interest required 
publicity; so that there was not the slightest danger of any 
stockholder in a Mellon company being injured or prejudiced 
by the action of the committee. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator knows that when such things 


| are discussed in a committee they get out. 


That was but | 
I thought that what the President was particularly | 


charge of the papers of an important unit of the Treasury | 
Department without regard to the statute law, or to the prac- | 
| cuss it. 


tice of the Senate and of the Executive in relation to papers. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
for a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield again to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. LODGE, I will 
will yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator has any impatience about 
the matter, I will not press my questions at this time. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘The Senator knows, of course, that the 
special committee had not requested that any papers in the 
Treasury Department be submitted to it to which the Secre- 
tary had raised the slightest objection. The Senator knows 
that; and that the only papers which the committee had re 
quested that it be permitted to investigate are papers which 
the public are entitled to see under the law. 
the committee had not sought, either expressly or impliedly, to 
procure possession of any records, or to get the right to examine 
any records, which under the law are withheld from publicity. 

Mr. LODGE. 
Secretary of the Treasury waived all rights he had, or might 
have had, and all objections to the investigation of papers 

Mr. ROBINSON. If he did that, why should the President 
of the United States 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator let me finish my sentence? 
I at least ought to have the floor for that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. He waived any objection that could be made 
to the production of all returns relating to any corporation in 
which he had any personal interest. Those were asked for by 
the committee, I think. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Since he did make the waiver, how can 
the President complain that the committee has acted im- 
properly? It was within the province of the Secretary to 
refuse the waiver, in which event the committee could not have 
seen the papers; but since he did waive the privacy, I can not 
comprehend how the President finds it a circumstance which 
justifies him in criticizing the course of the Senate and re- 
fers to it as a lawless procedure. It was for the Secre- 
tary himself to determine whether he would waive privacy 








In other words, | 


The Senator knows perfectly well that the | 


Will the Senator be kind enough to yield | 


I should like to get through, but I | 





respecting the tax returns, and prior to the time when he was | 


requested to do so by the special committee of the Senate, he 
had on his own motion expressed a purpose to do so, and had 
requested that the Senate committee take the course which it 
subsequently took. When the Senate committee acted upon 
the suggestion of Mr. Mellon and proceeded to investigate his 
private tax returns and the tax returns of the companies in 
which he was interested, it did so at his suggestion and request, 
and there was not the slightest occasion, according to my 
humble opinion, for the President either to feel or express re- 
sentment toward the Senate for its course and characterize it 
as having promoted lawless government. ; 

Mr. LODGE. There is only one Secretary of the Treasury 
who could be affected and who was asked, and he made the 
waiver. The President, I take it, is undertaking to protect the 


Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, I know he 
does not want to labor under a misapprehension 
.Mr. LODGE. I am laboring under no misapprehension. 
Mr. SWANSON. I think the Senator is 
Mr. LODGE. If I have misstated a fact, I shall be glad to 
be corrected. 
Mr. SWANSON. 
WATSON] stated 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I can save my time and the 
Senate’s. I am not going to discuss the speech of the Senator 
from Indiana. 
Mr. SWANSON. 
Mr. LODGE. 








The senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 





I am not discussing his speech. 
It is not relevant, and I am not going to dis- 


Mr. SWANSON. This is a statement of fact. 

Mr. LODGE. I decline to yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts decliries to yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to complete what I have to say about 
Mr. Mellon. I am not here to discuss the Senator from Indiana 
or his speech. He can do that himself, and do it very well. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the junior Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. I have no disposition in the world to interrupt 
the Senator or to divert him from his line of argument; but it 
just occurs to me to point out to him, if I may in a moment, 
that the President could very easily and quickly have met the 
precise situation by calling attention to the fact that under the 
law no tax return in the Treasury may be examined without 
the consent of the President himself. So that there was no 
possibility of the committee, in the circumstances, dragging 
out any private papers in the Treasury. 

Mr. LODGE. It appeared to me from what I read of the 
proceedings of the committee that that was precisely what they 
were intending to do. That was the whole point of their inves- 
tigation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. LODGE, I yield for a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just wanted to ask the Senator if this 
language of the Secretary himself about it would not preclude 
further statement on the part of the President. Mr. Mellon 
said: 


I feel, however, that it is due to me and to the companies involved 
that your committee make immediate investigation in order that you 
may thoroughly satisfy yourselves and the public whether or not these 
companies have received any favors at the hands of the Government. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Secretary of the Treasury 
knew perfectly well that the whole investigation under that 
committee was directed against him, and, like an honest man, 
he proceeded to answer it at once. This whole investigation is 
aimed at Mr. Mellon, and I am about to say something in 
regard to him and his conduct of the department. 

In my judgment he has been treated by that committee in a 
way which, if it had been applied to my friend the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass], who was an admirable Secretary 
of the Treasury, whose integrity was never questioned, who 
did the very best he could or that any man could do in a diffi- 
eult situation—if he had been subjected to this, I think I know 
his temperament well enough to know that- he would have 
resented it in language which everybody would have remem- 
bered. 

This investigaton is aimed at Mr. Mellon, not merely because 
he happens to be a Republican and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, but because he is the principal figure in the work of fram- 
ing a great bill aimed to reduce the taxes of this country, a 
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bill in which the whole country is interested. Some of us be- 
lieve in the bill as he framed it, many do not, and there are 
honest differences of opinion; but this investigation has as- 
sumed the position of an attempt to break him down, and there 
is much more behind it than mere politics, in my judgment. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
certainly does not mean to imply that any comment which I 
have made was intended to break down any tax plan? 

Mr. LODGE. I am absolutely certain there was no such in- 
tention. I listened to every word the Senator said. He made 
a very able speech, as I have already said, and I am perfectly 
certain that nothing of that sort was in his mind. 

On account of the conduct of this committee, and because of 
the kind of questions that have been asked, Mr. Mellon natu- 
rally feels the irritation and resentment that an honest man 
should feel. Mr. Melion has occupied this great post, and has 
been an admirable Secretary of the Treasury. The proof is in 
something much more significant than anything brought out 
by an investigating committee can possibly be. 

When Mr. Mellon came into office, on the 4th of March, 1921, 
the Liberty 34’s were selling for $90.92. 


Liberty first, $6... 2.2... ceee oe ego nee cowennceceemooanoace $87. 22 
Liberty second 4’e.................-..-....--------------~ == 87. 00 | 
Liberty Great converted 49 Be... nnn ss ao oseen ce 87. 22 
Liberty second: cemmeredl 4090 s...cacuiensesenentnecenen=ansan 87. 04 
Liberty, Seid. Comeerted: £8 Bee cnn qcenneseqnsmmesnne anne 90. 26 
Liberty third converted 43's registered_...................-. 90. 12 
Libert? D0GRGR $i Cncnccncen ncn ceeqsnenasnanennwakibtiadetitin 87.18 


I will now read in the same order the prices at which they 
are selling to-day. 

Liberty 33’s are selling for $99.03, an advance of 9 points. 
Liberty first 4’s have gone frem $87.22 to $99.25. Liberty second 
4’s have gone from $87 to $99.23. Liberty first 4’s have gone 
from $87.22 to $99.27. Liberty third 4}’s have gone from $90.26 
to par and 0.04, Liberty third 4}’s have gone from $90.12 to par 
and 0.02, Liberty fourth 44’s have gone from $87.18 to $99.29. 


Mr. President, I do not for a moment say that that great rise | 


in the securities of the United States was owing solely to Mr. 
Mellon, but I do say, and it can not be contradicted, that there 
never would have been such a rise in our securities if the people 
had not trusted the man at che head of the Treasury, and had 
not known, that his general policies were sound and wise, and 
that he was working for the interests of the finances of the 
United States. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I not only agree with that statement, but I go 
further and say that had not the people of the United States 
trusted the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States the 
securities of the Nation would have gone even lower than the 
first quotation made by the Senator from Massachusetts. Bat 
does the Senator from Massachusetts think he is exactly fair 
in not further indicating that there has been a period of more 
than three years in which private investors in the country 
have had an eppertunity to absorb those securities, and does 
not the Senator know that in that very process itself the 
securities were obliged to rise in value? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes; I thought I had stated clearly that 
I did not attribute this all to Mr. Mellon. What I did say 
was that there would not have been that rise if he had been a 
Secretary of the Treasury in whom the country did not have 
confidence, 

Mr. GLASS. Why, of course that is so 

Mr. LODGBR. I was going to say another word in regard 
to that when the Senator interrupted me. I was on the com- 
mittee which authorized these bond issues, and when we came 
to the later bond issues, of course we consulted with the 
Secretary of the Treasury—Mr. McAdoo at that time—as we 
did on all of them. As members of that committee who are 
here now remember, there was a question as to the rate. The 








Seeretary of the Treasury believed that the bonds could be | 


sold successfully at par, owing to the excitement and patriot- 
ism of the country, then greatly aroused. In that judgment 
events showed he was perfectly right. I thought at the time 
that he was right on that point, but I differed with him as to 
the rate, because I felt sure that after the excitement of war 
had subsided those securities were sure to reach a much lower 
market level, to the distress of small holders. It seemed to 
me at the time—perhaps I was wrong—that it would have 
been better to have made a higher rate and prevented the 
shrinkage which afterwards took place, for which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, was in no wise responsible, 


| hor was anyone else. It was simply the natural effect of cer- 
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tain economie forces, and the Senator from Virginia has just 
alluded to some of them. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I ask the Senator to yield for a question 
that is not intended to interfere with the Senator’s argument 
but intended possibly to throw a little light upon the 
in the price of the Federal securities 

When the refunding of the British debt was arranged for, 
I believe it was a part of the contract that the Federal Treas- 
ury should accept at par, when presented by the British Gov- 
ernment, any American Government securities. They were at 
that time, I believe, selling quite a bit below par. c 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. I will say to the Senator that those 
bonds were at par at the time the settlement was made. The 
Senator from Minnesota said they were greatly below par, but 
at that time, I think, the bonds were slightly higher than they 
are to-day. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I want also to call attention to the 
revenue act of 1921 which made Federal securities tax exempt 


auvance 


| when held by corporations. I believe Mr. Mellon stated in 


his letter to Mr. Green, which is made a part of his annual 
report for last year, that a tax-exempt security yielding 5 per 
cent was as good as a taxable security yielding 11 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Provided the income of the individual hold- 
ing the tax-exempt security ran into the highest brackets of 
the income tax law. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. I simply wanted to point out to 
the Senator the fact that on account of that provision of the 
revenue act of 1921 it has evidently had a great deal to do 
with the rise in price of Federal securities. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, Mr. President, the great rise had taken 
place long before that. If the Senator will look over the fig- 
ures he will find that to be the fact. The rise began much 
before March 4, 1921. 

The publie debt on August 31, 1919, reached its peak, higher 
than it was in 1918, because there were a great many outstand- 
ing debts and obligations that had to be met. It went up to 
$26.594,000,000, On February 28, 1921, it had come down to 
$24,049,527,000. On March 31, 1924, it had come down to 
$21,623,777,000, a reduction in the three years since Mr. Mellon 
has been in the Treasury of $2,425,000,000 of the debt. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. JONDS of New Mexieo. I would like to inquire the 
Opinion of the Senator as to the advisability of such an enor- 
mous reduction in the public debt in the very short period of 
time to which the Senator refers. Would it not have been 
much better for the people of the country to have had their 
taxes lowered than to continue to pay such a high rate of 
taxation, but reduce the debt? 

Mr. LODGE. That is a very large question of financial 
policy. I think the policy suggested by the Senator from 
New Mexico would be a mistake, but I de not care to discuss 
that large question of financial policy at this time. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President-——— 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator has, of course unwittingly, failed 
to state that there had been a reduction of more than $1,500,- 
000,000 in the public indebtedness between the years 1919 
and 1921. 

Mr. LODGE. I stated that. I did not give the figures, 
but I stated the fact. I have the figures here. I did not mean 
to overlook the figures. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator did not make the fact known 
and indicate just what was the reduction. But what I rose 
particularly to say was that the law itself provides a stated 
sinking fund, and had Mr. Mellon been dead and had the 
distingnished Senator from Massachusetts occupied the post 
of Secretary of the Treasury the same reduction of public 
indebtedness would have taken place. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; if there had been the same reductions 
made in other directions. Those were not the only reduc- 
tions. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts again yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. LODGE. Not at this moment. I want to reply first 
to the Senator from Virginia. I gave the public debt at the 
peak as $26,000,000,000. I gave it as of February 28, 1921, 
the figures showing a reduction of about $2,500,000,000, I 
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then 
more I 
in round numbers the total reduction since the peak of 1919 


which 
ought 


the reduction 
omitted 


gave in 1924, 


and I 


was $2,500,000,000 
to have stated—that 


to state 


was about $5,000,000,000, which had been taken from the in- 
debtedness: and, of course, part of that was when the Senator 
from Virginia himself and, I think, Mr. Houston were at 
the head of the Treasury. 

It is not necessary now, because I am not making a financial 
sy to go into the sources of those reductions. They were 
not all from one source. The Senator knows that better than 
I do. Some were from reductions in expenses. Others were 
from great sales of Government property which had to be 
disposed of, In the period of time before the Republican 
administration came in on March 4, 1921, half of the great 
reduction of $5,000,000,000 had been made. But the whole 
point is net to argue the merits of one financial policy or 
another, but simply to say, and I believe the Senator from 
West Virginia will agree with me in this—— 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, that is the second time the 


Senator has mislocated me 
Mr. LODGE. I mean the junior Senator. That is a fact 
which I ought to be well aware. I know of course who 
the senior Senator from Virginia 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico and Mr. NEELY addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
Massachusetts yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LODGE, I yield first to the 
ginia. 

Mr. NEELY. I 
West Virginia is very giad the 
complimented the distinguished 
locating him in our State. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not know I did as badly as that. I 
thought I made the mistake of not calling him the junior 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator now yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator has doubtless 
observed the total reduction of the debt of the United States 
last year was $1,072,000,000. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts believe that it was a wise policy to have continued 
the high tax rate of the people so as to reduce the debt by 


Il am from Virginia. 


ol 


is. 


the Senator from 


Senator from West Vir- 


should like to say the 
from 
from 


that 
Senator 
Senator 


Senator from 
Massachusetts 
Virginia by 


that amount? 

‘ir. LODGE. What does the Senator mean? To what debt 
does the Senator refer? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I refer to the debt of the 


Ynited States, to which the Senator from Massachusetts has 
just been adverting. The debt was reduced last year. 


Mr. LODGE. I think it was reduced by $1,072,000,000. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; $1,072,000,000. I should 


like to inquire of the Senator if he believes it is a wise policy 
to make such an enormous reduction in the permanent debt of 
the United States in one year? 

Mr. LODGE. We are engaged in trying to reduce taxes in 
view of the surplus which has been attained. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does not the Senator believe it 
should have been done prior to this time? 

Mr. LODGE. I believe in the very old-fashioned doctrine 
that there is no wealth in debts, and that the best way is to 
pay them as soon as it can be conveniently and safely done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is anyone in the country 
who realized that the business of the country would increase 
as it did and enable us to collect the amount of money under 
the existing law that was collected. Senators will remember 
the amount that was given as the estimate of receipts during 
the year 1922. The amount collected has exceeded every esti- 
mate in every case, beginning with the amount estimated to be 
collected by the tariff down through every section of the reve- 
nue law. As the Senator from Massachusetts has said, we 
would have had a bill passed to reduce the taxes for the year 
1923 to the extent of 25 per cent, but it failed of enactment 
before March 15. However, the Senator knows that such a 
provision is incorporated in the revenue bill that has just been 
reported to the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would like to make this ob- 
servation about what the Senator from Utah has just said. 

Mr. LODGBR. I shall be through in a very few moments, and 
then I will yield the floor to the Senator permanently. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
Senator to yield the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President,.I have mentioned these facts 
simply to show that the administration of the Treasury De- 
partment by Mr. Mellon has been eminently wise and eminently 
successful. He feels that the character of the investigation 
now proposed to be carried on not only reflects on him, as it 
was intended to do when it was started, but that it is bringing 
about a situation which will be very deleterious to the transac- 
tion of public business in the Treasury, although he would be a 
better judge of that than I. 

I can quite conceive, however, that the business of that great 
department would be most prejudicially affected, and thereby 
the business of the country would be injured if we unchained 
a criminal lawyer and turned him loose in that department with 
power to look into the affairs of rich and poor, guilty, if there 
be any guilty, and innocent alike. I can quite understand that 
men who are working in that great force of 60,000 employees 
will work less if they think they have a spy at their shoulders 
all the time. The great bulk of them are honest men, doing 
their duty honestly. I can quite see the President’s point. 
Against that he makes a protest, and I am glad-he has made 
the protest, for it involves not Mr. Mellon alone but, in my 
opinion, it involves the future of the tax bill and also a con- 
tinuance of a sound administration of the Treasury. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. McKELLAR, and Mr. BRUCE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me in order that I may make a request for unani- 
mous consent? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas 
for the purpose he has stated. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Friday next at 2 o’clock the unfinished business then 
before the Senate, if any, be temporarily laid aside, and that 
if in the meantime the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate shall not have reported 
upon the resolution submitted by the Senator from New Mexico 
{[Mr. Jones] authorizing the special committee charged with 
the investigation of the Bureau of Internal Revenue to employ 
counsel, experts, and accountants, the committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the resolution and that the 
Senate proceed to vote upon the resolution and all amendments 
which may be submitted to it. 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me in order that I may state the reason for my objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Some of the rest of us would like to express 
our opinion in reference to the question which has just been 
under discussion. Indeed, there are some of us who think we 
should do so. I simply make this statement in order that the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson] may understand that 
I had a good reason for making the objection which I did. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Alabama yield to me in order that I may make a statement 
with reference to what has just been stated? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee 
for the purpose he has indicated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to say to the Senate that, so far 
as two of the members of the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate are concerned, the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and myself have 
made very active efforts to secure a meeting of the committee 
and to have the resolution referred to by the Senator from 
Arkansas—the Jones resolution—reported favorably, but the 
chairman of the committee has declined to call a meeting, or 
at least he has not done so, and wishes the matter postponed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House further 
insisted on its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
to the amendment of the House to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate No. 47 to the bill (H. R, 5078) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1925, and for other purposes; agreed to the further con- 
ference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
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two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Cramton, Mr. MurpHy, 
and Mr. Carrer were appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the epnference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) for the relief of the drought- 
stricken farm areas of New Mexico, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had adopted 
a coneurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 21) providing that the 
action of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, in signing the enrolled 
bill (H. R. 6815) to authorize a temporary increase of the 
Coast Guard for law enforcement, be rescinded and that the 
said bill be reenrolled with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 655) to provide for a tax 
on motor-vehicle fuels sold within the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, and it was thereupon signed by the 
President pro tempore, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. KEYES presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wal- 
pole, N. H., praying for the participation of the United States 
in the Permanent Court of International Justice, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LADD presented a resolution adopted at a meeting of 
the Niagara-Shawnee Agriculture Club at Niagara, N. Dak., 
favoring the passage of the so-called McNary-Haugen export 
corporation bill in its original form, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion from the Molly Foster Berry Chapter, Daugtiters of the 
American Revolution, of Fort Seott, Kans., praying for the 
passage of the so-called Johnson restrictive immigration bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented petitions, numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens of Miami and vicinity, in the State of Florida, 
praying for the passage of the so-called’ Johnson restrictive 
immigration bill, with quotas based on the 1890 census, which 
were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Akron, Ohio, praying for the passage of the so-called Johnson 
immigration bill, with a 2 per cent restriction and quotas based 
on the 1890 census, which was. referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 


He afso presented petitions of James Grooves and sundry 


other citizens of Salem, of 450 members of the Central Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and of 400 members of the Grace Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, of Columbus, all in the State of Ohio, 
praying for the passage of restrictive immigration legisla- 
tion, with quotas based on the 1890 census, etc., which were 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. CAMERON. I present a letter from Charles S. Taylor, 
department adjutant-treasurer, Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War, of Tucson, Ariz., transmitting certain resolu- 
tions adopted at the recent convention of the Department of 
Arizona, Disabled American Veterans of the World War, which 
I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the letter and accompanying resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF ARIZONA, 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS OF THR WORLD War, 
Tucson, Ariz., April 10, 1924. 
Hon. RALPH CAMERON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Str: I beg to inclose copies of resolutions Nos. 5, 7, and 16, passed 
and adopted by the Department of Arizona, Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War, in convention assembled at Tucson, Ariz., April 1, 2, 
and 3, 1924, 

I am especially asked to call your attention to resolution No. 5 and 
to request your careful consideration of the matters therein contained. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES 8. TAYLor, 
Department Adjutant-Treagurer. 
Resolution 5, requesting that the United States Veterans’ Bureau Hos- 
pital No. 51, Tucson, Ariz., be made a permanent hospital, and that 
necessary improvements be authorized. 

Whereas an official of the United States Veterans’ Bureau has recom- 
mended that the United States Veterans’ Bureau Hospital -No, 51, 
Tucson, Ariz., be made a permanent hospital; and 
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Whereas the climate along the coast of the twelfth district is too 


damp for a certain class of tuberculosis patients, and the altitude 


at 

Whipple Barracks is too high for another class of tuberculosis patients ; 
and 

Whereas United States Veterans’ Bureau Hospital No. 51 is located at 

an altitude that is neither too high nor too low for any class of tuber- 


culosis patients; and 
Whereas this hospital is located in an ideal dry climate, especially 
favorable to the treatment of tuberculosis of all types: and 


Whereas there is a special need for an institutic 


n of this class In 
the twelfth district, so that tubercular 


veterans needing this special 
care and treatment can obtain it under favorable conditions and proper 
where they 
would be kept separated from their families and those who are n¢ 


dear to them; and 


supervision without being sent to far-distant hospitals, 


‘ar and 


Whereas the present type of wooden shacks and buildings ars rt in 


|} summer and cold in winter, poorly equipped, and otherwise unsuited to 





the proper care of tubercular veterans: Therefore be it 

Resolved that the Department of Arizona, Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War, in convention assembled, Request the United &s 
Veterans’ Bureau to take immediate steps to make the United St 
Veterans’ Bureau Hospital No. 51 a permanent hospital, and hav« 
ern permanent buildings erected, and make other necessary 
ments; and be it further 


ites 
es 
mod- 


improve- 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be mailed to each Cor 
man and Senator from the said twelfth district. 


Passed and adopted at Tucson, Ariz., April 1, 1924 


gress- 


Resolution 7, requesting amendment of war risk insurance act to 
include men who were disabled in service between April 6, 1917, 
and enactment of war risk insurance act, on November 6, 1917 
Whereas there are many men who were discharged from the service 

after April 6, 1917, on account of disabilities incurred in the service, 

who did not have an opportunity to apply for insurance under the 
war risk insurance act, which was passed at a later date; and 
Whereas these men should be entitled to the same insurance bene- 
fits as other men who were disabled in the service of their country 
during the World War: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Department of Arizona Disabled American Vet- 
erans of the World War, in convention assembled at Tucson, Ariz., 

April 1, 2, and 3, respectfully petition the Congress of the United 

States to amend the war risk insurance act so that any person who 

served in the active military service after April 6, 1917, and who was 

discharged from service because of disabilities incurred in the service 

prior to the enactment of the war risk insurance act on October 6, 

1917, shall be deemed to have made legal application for, and shall 

be entitled to receive, all insurance benefits of the war risk insurance 

act as amended. 
Passed and adopted at Tucson, Ariz., April 2, 1924. 


“> 





Resolution 16, being a resolution concerning the retention of non- 
tuberculosis patients at United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 51, 
at Tucson, Ariz. 


Whereas the Veterans’ Bureau has announced its intention to trans- 
fer all nontuberculosis patients from the United States Veterans’ 
Hospital No. 51, at Tucson, Ariz.; and 

Whereas a certain class of men who are suffering from bronchitis, 
asthma, and other respiratory diseases have found that the climate in 
this vicinity has proven very beneficial to them, and that they have 
failed to improve in other localities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Department of Arizona, Disabled American 
Veterans of the World War, in convention assembled at Tucson, Ariz., 
April 1, 2, and 3, 1924, go on record as opposing the transfer of non- 
tuberculosis patients from United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 51, 
at Tucson, Ariz., but that separate quarters and mess hall be provided 
for such nontuberculosis patients. 

Passed and adopted April 3, 1924. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. MAYFIELD. from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill" (S. 354) for the relief of J. H. Toulouse (Rept. No. 
408) ; and 

A bill (S. 825) for the relief of Archibald L. Macnair ( Rept. 
No. 409). 

Mr. FERNALD, from the Committee on Public Buiidings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
95) to authorize the American National Red Cross to continue 
the use of temporary buildings now erected on square No. 172, 
Washington, D. C., reported it without amendment. 

Mr. DIAL, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment: 

A bill (H. R. 4200) to provide for the cleaning of the ex- 
terior of the post-office building at Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
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A bill (TL. RR. 6059) authorizing the conveyance to the city of 
Washington, Mo., of 10 feet of the Federal building site in said 
city for the exte n of the existing public alley through the 
eptire block from Oak to Lafayette Streets. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 3091) declaring an 
emergency in respect of certain agricultural commodities, to 


promote equality between agricultural commodities and other 


commodities, and for other purposes, reported it without 
ul iment and submitted a report (No, 410) thereon, 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
follows: 
Ky Mr. CURTIS: 
A bill (S. 3104) for the relief of Elie Rivers (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3105) for the relief of Clara D. True; to the Com- 
mittee on Cinims. 

By Mr. LOUGH: 

A bill (S. 3106) to incorporate the American Psychological 
Association; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

by Mr. HEFLIN (by request): 

A bill (S. 3107) to amend the United States cotton futures 
as amended; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
by Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (8S. 3108) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a publie building at Speneer, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

A bill (S. 3109) for the relief of Frank H. Walker and Frank 
I. Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (8S. 3110) to amend the act entitled “An act authorizing 
suits against the United States in admiralty, suits for salvage 


ti 


is 


uct 


service, and providing for the release of merchant vessels be- | 


and attachment in 
’ approved March 


longing to the United States from arrest 
foreign jurisdictions, and for other purposes,’ 
a, 1920; to the Committee on Commerce, 

by Mr. WARREN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 114) authorizing an investiga- 
tion of the proposed Casper-Alcova irrigation project, Natrona 
County, Wyo.; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT TAX LAWS 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1786) to amend sections 5, 6, and 7 
of the act of Congress making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1903, approved July 1, 1902, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
revenue bill and ask that it be printed in the Recorp and lie 
on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Harris to the bill 
(H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes, viz: Insert as an additional section the following: 
. That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid 
of the excess over the sum of $1,000 which any person, 
firm, or corporation shall give, advance, pay, 
expend, or contribute in the aggregate during any taxable 
year for the purpose, directly or indirectly, of influencing the nomina- 
tien or defeat of any candidate or candidates for nomination, or the 
election or defeat of any candidate or candidates for office, or the 
gucc t of any proposition, to be voted upon at any primary 
election or general or special election at which candidates for Members 
of of Representatives or for United States Senator or 
presidential electors are to be nominated or elected, a tax equal to 
1,000 per cent of such excess; such expenditures or contributions to 
include all sums in any form contributed, subscribed, advanced, ex- 
pended, paid or given to or for or against such candidate, candidates, 
or proposition or to or for party or other political committees or 
campaign funds, but not to include lawful expenditures made by such 
candidates or regular political committees or out of such campaign 
funds of moneys lawfully contributed to them. 

* very person, firm, and corporation required by law to make an 
income-tax return shall state therein specifically each item and the 
date thereof of all gifts, advances, expenditures, subscriptions, pay- 
ments, and contributions made, and to whonr, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the result of such primary and general elections and of all 
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taxes due thereon under the provisions of this section. And the 
treasurer or chairman of all State or congressional committees and 
of all political committees as defined in the act of Congress approved 
June 25, 1910, entitled ‘An act providing for publicity of contribu- 
tions made for the purpose of influencing elections at which Repre- 
sehtatives in Congress are elected,’ and of all associations or commit- 
tees organized to promote or prevent, or engaged in promoting or pre- 
venting, the nomination or election of any candidate for Member of 
the House of Representatives or of the Senate of the Congress of the 
United States or for presidential elector or electors, shall within 20 
days after the election to be held therefor file with the collector for 
the district where the headquarters or other office where such com- 
mittee or association is located a return stating specifically all sums 
of money received, from whom received, and the date thereof.” 


SENATOR BURTON K. WHEELER 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to an- 
nounce that he has been advised by the Senator from Connecti- 
eut [Mr. McLean] that in view of his duties upon the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and the Committee on 
Finance, it will be impossible for him to serve on the com- 
mittee to which he was recently appointed relating to an 
examination of matters touching the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. WuHeeter]. The Chair appoints in the place of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] the Senator from 

Oregon [Mr. McNary]. 
INCREASE OF COAST GUARD 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a con- 
current resolution of the House, which was read, as follows: 


Concurrent Resolution 21 
Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 


| That the action of the Speaker of the House of Representatives ani! 





of the President pro tempore of the Senate in signing the enrolled 
bill (H. R. 6815) entitled “An act to authorize qa temporary increase 
of the Coast Guard for law enforcement,” be rescinded and that in 
the reenroliment of the said bill the following amendment be made, 
viz: On page 2, line 44, after the word “ enlisted,” insert “ warrant.” 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the word “ war- 
rant” was inserted as an amendment to the bill on the floor 
of the Senate, and was concurred in by the other House, but 
in enrolling the bill it was left out. The purpose of the passage 
of the concurrent resolution is to correct the enrollment. I, 
therefore, move that the Senate concur in the House resolu- 
tion. 


The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to. 
RELIEF OF AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS IN NEW MEXICO 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Frazter in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to the joint resolution («S. J. Res. 52) for the relief of 
the drought-stricken farm areas ef New Mexico. 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House, ask a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Norris, Mr. McNary, and Mr. Smaxru conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS subsequently said: Mr. President, may I ask 
the Chair who were appointed conferees on the part of the 
Senate on the joint resolution (8. J. Res. 52) for the relief 
of the drought-stricken farm areas of New Mexico? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair was temporarily absent from the Chamber at the time the 
conferees were appointed, but he is informed the conferees ap- 
pointed were the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norers], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], and the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Sir]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask that I be relieved from 
serving on the conference committee, because it is a physical 
impossibility for me to give the attention to the matter which 
it will require. I ask that some other Senator may be ap- 
pointed in my place? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from 
Nebraska suggest the name of another conferee? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Chair desires to go down the list of 
names on the majority side of the committee, I suggest the 
next Senator on the list would be the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. CAPPER]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In accordance with the 
suggestion of the Senator from Nebraska, the Chair appoints 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Caprrr] as a member of the 
conference committee in place of the Senator from Nebraska, 
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RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 
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The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S, 2576) to limit the immigration of 


aliens into the United States, and for other purposes. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to address the 


Senate for a short time on the pending bill looking to per- 
manent restriction of immigration coming into the United 
States. Conditions change and necessarily the laws of our 


country must be changed in order to meet changing conditions. | 


Up to the year 1880 we had no immigration policy in this 
country, and there was no need of one prior to that time. We 
had a great empire in the West which was unsettled and which 
needed the acquaintance of the plow and the advance of civ- 
ilization. The immigration which was coming from Europe 
at that time came unassisted; it came to find homes; it paid 
its own way. There were homestead lands which were prac- 
tically free to the settler who came to claim them. ‘The result 
was that the restrictions on immigration then practically re- 
lated merely to good character and to health. This condition 
in regard to our law remained until the act of 1913 was passed, 
adopting an educational test. 

Mr. President, I think in considering the problems which are 


involved in the pending bill we should go back to the purpose | 


and object of restrictive legislation. We did not adopt the 
original immigration law for the purpose of restricting certain 
classes of immigration coming from Europe, but the main pur- 
pose in passing legislation of any kind on the subject was to 
protect certain American standards. The real issue involved is 
the standard of American life and American living. On ac- 
count of the great opportunities that were presented to the peo- 
ple of America in developing this wonderful continent, with its 
creat natural resources in mine, forest, and field, the standard 


of American living had risen far above the average of any other | 


country in the world. It is naturally the desire of our people 
to maintain that standard, and it should be the desire of the 
legislative body to keep that standard at least as high as it has 
been in the past, if it can not be made higher in the future. 

Where that standard is most difficult to be maintained is in 
the field of labor. The fight in all the civilized world from the 
beginning of civilization has been at the bread line, where tie 
human being fought for his daily bread. There it is that labor 
must come in contact with competition. If the standard of 
living at home has been built higher than it is accustomed to 
be maintained abroad, and then the lower standard is brought 
in contact with the standard at home, of necessity the lower 
standard has a tendency to draw the higher one down to its 
level. Therefore, the principal purpose for which legislation to 
restrict immigration into this country has been entered upon 
is to protect American labor in its efforts to maintain the high 
standard of wages and the proper standard of living which it 
has built up in the decades that lie behind us. 

Restriction of immigration is primarily a question that ad- 
dresses itself, first, to the American laborer and the ideals of 
American labor; and there we find the basis of our Republic. 
It is that great class of citizens who toil for their living; that 
great class of our people who must fight through their lives in 
order that they may have comfortable homes for their families 
and suitable education for their children, who determine the 
real standard and on whom the success of the American Repub- 
lic depends. To those who are in comfortable circumstances, 
to those who do not have to toil for their daily bread, this issue 
does not present itself; and, on the other hand, although those 
in comfortable circumstances in this country do their part by 
the Government, often being the captains that direct the force 
of energy, yet the real position, both in peace and war of the 
American Republic, is determined by the standards of the Amer- 
ican toiler. So, that I regard this bill establishing a perma- 
nent policy for the restriction of immigration as one of the great 
and vital legislative endeavors that has come before the Con- 
gress of the United States in my time. 

I say “permanent” because we all recognize the fact that, 
although some years ago we passed a bill restricting immi- 
gration along this line, at the time of its passage a limitation 
was placed on the life of the bill and it was more or less 
regarded as a temporary expedient, but to-day the Congress 
is invited to enter upon a permanent policy to take its place 
in the future life of the Nation. 

Unless labor may have a fair and a living wage, then the 
whole life of labor in this country must move backward; and 
the only field in which the wage of labor can be protected and 
determined, in the last analysis, is the field of competition. 

You might adopt temporary expedients; you might by law 
attempt to shelter this employment or that; but in the end, in 
times of stress and disaster, no law could maintain an arti- 
ficial standard. The standards of American labor must be 


maintained and can only be maintained in the great 
competition ; and that field of competitior 
man who applies for employment who 
limits of the United States. 

I recognize that there is something in the argument 
being made that we may bring on 


field of 
is determined by the 
is within the continental 


that 


a degree of hards! ip in some 


is 


of our factories and foundries or in the development of our 
| agricultural land if there is a continued restriction of immi 
gration; but I think and always have thought that it is far 
better for the onward progress of the Nation to move more 
slowly, to develop more surely, and carry the great ideals of 











American life and American living along with the Nation as it 
moves onward. 

I have always regarded this as one of the most important 
questions that confronted our country. As far back the 
year 1902 I offered in the House of Representatives an amend- 


us 


ment to a pending immigration bill providing for an educa- 
tional test for immigrants coming into this country. It was 


adopted by the House, and came to the Senate; but the Senate 
rejected the amendment, and it went out of the bill, and for 11 
years it stood at the door of Congress inviting enactment. 
In 1913, my colleague from Alabama, a splendid man and a 
statesman whose memory may be revered, the Hon. John L. 
Burnett, of Alabama, reported an immigration bill containing 
the same clause. It was enacted into law, and is the law of 
the land to-day. It was intended to raise the standard of 


immigration coming into this country so that a_ higher 
standard of immigration would be presented on the fighting 


line where it came into competition with the American laborer. 
I say this because I want it understood from what I am to 
say hereafter that I have always believed in restricting immi- 
gration and believe in it now. 
I am in favor of the passage of this bill in its main features 
as it was reported to the Senate; but there is an issue presented 


| to the Senate that will come before us for consideration before 


the final vote on this bill, and I have taken the floor to make 
clear my own position in regard to that matter. 

A few years ago, when we passed the existing law restricting 
immigration to 3 per cent of the foreign population of this 
country, as shown by the census of 1910, we adopted the stand- 
ard of 1910 because it was the latest census report that was 


available. There was no other purpose in its adoption. It 
was fixed as the basis of restricted immigration. Before the 
Great War immigrants were coming into this country from 


Europe at the rate of more than a million of people per annum. 
In some years, I think, it ran as high as a million and a half 
people. It was a serious pressure on American labor to main- 


| tain its standards and meet the inflow of so great an amount 
_of immigration; but after the enactment of the present law the 
| immigration coming into the United States was reduced to some 


350,000 immigrants. In other words, the inflow of competition 
at the labor market was reduced to a fourth or a fifth of what 
existed prior to that time. The dangers and difficulties that 
confronted the people of the United States were in a large 
measure removed, and do not exist to-day, and will exist in a 
much less degree if the pending bill is enacted. 

Under the pending bill, providing for the admission of 2 per 
cent based on the census of 1910, the immigration coming into 
this country will amount to about 238,000 immigrants, reducing 
by a third the immigration now admitted into the United States. 
The census of 1890 showed over 7,000,000 of foreign-born resi- 
dents in this country from northern and western Europe, and 
only 800,000 from southern and eastern Europe; but when you 
come to the census of 1910, by reason of death or removal, the 
residents of this country under the census of 1910 from northern 
and western Europe amounted to only 6,500,000, and from 
southern Europe to 5,200,000. It is perfectly clear, then, to 
anybody who desires to consider the facts—in truth, it is ad- 





mitted—that the purpose of changing the present standard of 
the law is to discriminate against immigration coming from 


southern and eastern Europe. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I should not like to have that 
statement pass unanswered. The purpose, I think, of most of 
us in changing the quota basis is to cease from discriminating 
against the native born here and against the group of our 
citizens who come from northern and western Europe. I think 
the present system discriminates in favor of southeastern coun- 
tries. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no doubt that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania understands his position clearly, but he does not 
make it clear to me. 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I did not hear the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
Dees the Senator, in that statement, assume to speak for the 
committee? 

Mir. REED of Pennsylvania. I am speaking for myself and, 
I think, for many on the committee. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that in the committee we 

ted the 1910 basis. 


REED of Pennsylvania. I did not make the statement 
e committee. 
Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 


Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe] that I entirely concur with the 


tor } 


Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]. My idea, and I think 
1 dea of a majority of the committee, was to discriminate in 
favor of the American people; and if it should fall heavily 
upon one of the other nations, that was not a material matter. 
We looked only to the interests of the American people. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My friend from Tennessee has inter- 


preted the statement of the Senator from Penusylvania, so I 
now understand what he meant. In other words, the Senator 
thinks that it is in the interest of the American people to cut 
down the immigratfon that is coming from southern Europe and 
to increase the immigration from northern Europe. That is 
just what I said. I did not apply it in that way, but I never 
try to disguise my position by words. The purpose of this 
change is not to reduce immigration coming into this country 
that is going to force itself up against the bread line. It is not 
a question of protecting the standard of American labor and 
American life and the American home—no; it is not that, be- 
cause that is determined by the brawn and sinew of each man’s 
arm. It is numbers that count in the standard of daily work. 
In fact, if there were any discrimination, the higher the stand- 


ard of those you admitted in efficiency and ability to work, the | 


greater competition you would have at the dinner pail. 

The purpose of this change in the bill is quite evident. It 
not to protect American labor. It is to discriminate 

agiuinst one class of immigration in favor of another. 

If we were going to build our country from foreign lands, 
if we were going to allow unlimited immigration to flow into 
this country from all sources, I can readily see how that ques- 
tion might be material. But when we are limiting immigra- 
tion to a very narrow field, to the field as to which those most 
in favor of restriction feel that we have reached the limit, as 
expressed in this legislation, the question of assimilation is not 
the serious question it would be if we had unrestricted immi- 
gration, 

Some may ask me why I take this position and voted the 
other day against the admission of Japanese into this country. 
In the first place, let me say that the question of immigrants 
coming into this country is entirely a domestic issue. It has 
always been recognized as a domestic issue. It was pro- 
claimed as a domestic issue when the treaty of peace was 
signed at Versailles and was recognized as a domestic issue 
at the Washington conference. It has been recognized by all 
countries in the world that each and every nation for itself 
must determine whom it will admit to its shores to come in 
contact with its own people. 

More than that, if the situation were reversed the Empire 
of Japan would take exactly the position we are proposing to 
take in this bill. Why do I say that? Because when Japan 
was threatened with unlimited immigration coming from China 
she herself restricted Chinese immigration coming into Japan 
to the business classes and the merchant classes, and removed 
Chinese immigration from competition with the labor of Japan. 
I do not say this in any way to reflect on the Japanese people. 
They are a great people. They are an ancient people. They 
have proved their standing among the nations of the earth 
at the sword’s point. The whole world recognizes that they are 
great warriors, and they have demonstrated their ability 
within little more than half a century to adopt the methods 


is 


and the genius of western civilization and make them their 
own. It is not because we wish to reflect on them or because 
we discriminate against them that we have included in this 


bill a restriction against Japanese immigration coming to this 
eountry, but fit fs because of racial integrity. 

There never was a race in the world that did not desire to 
maintain its own racial integrity. The Zulu chief In Africa 
resents the foreigner. The American Indian weéeleomed to his 
shore Columbus’s sailors until they wanted to dominate the 
land and carry back the Indian women of America. Then they 
turned and massacred those whom Columbus had left in the 
port in the West Indies on his first trip. 
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Racial integrity will be maintained always by every race of 
people, and we can not permit the yellow and the brown races 
to come to this country in large numbers without destroying 
racial integrity. More than that, we have recognized that fact 
in our law, and have refused to grant citizenship to immigrants 
of either the yellow or the brown race. 

No man should be admitted as an immigrant to this country 
unless the law itself expects at some time that he may become 
an American citizen and take part in the affairs of our Govern- 
ment, so there is a reason for the exclusion of those from the 
Asiatic shores without in any way reflecting on them that makes 
it entirely different from European immigration. 

The great body of European immigration comes from the 
same source. Their blood has been mixed through the. cen- 
turies. There may be a division in language. There may be 
some dissimilar racial characteristics. But they belong to the 
white blood, to the Caucasian race, and it is more opportunity 
that has made the division than it is racial characteristics. 

As I said a moment ago, it is idle to say that this change is 
made on the basis of protecting the American standards and 
American labor, because under this bill as it stands we are 
going to allow to enter this country only 238,000 immigrants a 
year, and, if the change is made adopting the census of 1890, we 
will allow 169,000 immigrants to come in, making a change of 
competition at the bread line of only 69,000 human beings, half 
of whom at least will be not wage earners, but those who will 
be dependent on others. So that the number is insignificant as 
compared with the great flood of immigration that beat upon 
our shores but a few years ago. 

More than that, if that were all that was involved, if it 
were only a question of the numbers that should be admitted, 
without reflecting on anybody, the basis could be reduced from 
2 per cent to 14 per cent figured on the census of 1910, and 
there would be fewer immigrants coming into this country than 
would come in under the 2 per cent provision with the census 
of 1890 as the basis. 

So it is perfectly apparent that the purpose of the change in 
this bill is not to pretect the standards of American labor, and 
not to protect the standards of American life and American 
ideals, but it is to discriminate against one class of European 
immigrants coming into our country as in favor of another. 

Mr. President, if we will look at the census returns, and com- 
pare the number of immigrants who come in from these coun- 
tries, we will find that from northern Europe, under the census 
of 1910, as compared with that of 1890, there is an increase 
from Austria, which is a German country, of 3,704; of 333 
from Belgium; of 764 from Norway; of 596 from Esthonia; of 
2,269 from Finland; of 567 from the Netherlands; of 1,481 from 
Denmark ; of 4,601 from Sweden ; and of 221 from Switzerland, 


“making a total increase from those countries of 14,536. There 


would be an increase of those coming from Czechoslovakia of 
7,499; from Yugoslavia, 3,349; from Poland, 11,580; from Rus- 
sia, 14,278; and from Italy, 23,949, making a total of 60,655. 

There are some smaller countries involved on both sides 
of this equation where the difference in change would be less 
than 100 to each country, and I shall not worry the Senate 
by going into all the minute details; but the fact is that if 
we adopt the census of 1910 as the basis as against the pro- 
posed amendment making the census of 1890 the basis, we 
will get 60,000 additional immigrants from Ozechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Russia, and Italy. That is the issue. 

I do not know how far Senators who are going to vote on 
this bill have analyzed conditions in those countries, but 
there is no portion of Europe where there is a finer industrial 
development, a worthier civilization, a straining after higher 
ideals and the best in government, in social life, and in 
industrial and agricultural development than will be found 
in Czechoslovakia. But we want to change the standard so 
that we will eliminate 7,499 from that country. Those who 
are coming from Yugoslavia are comparatively few in the 
estimates. 

To Poland we close the doors, and yet if I remember rightly 
on one of the great squares in this Capital City, facing the 
White House, within my time of service in one of the branches 
of the Congress, we have erected a statue to the heroism of a 
great Pole who came here during the Revolutionary War and 
drew his sword and offered his life to sustain the independence 
of the American Government. They are white. They belong 
to the race of northern Burope. They have established a re- 
public of their own; and although in the late war a large por- 
tion of Poland was under the control of Germany, the heart- 
beats of the entire people were with our cause and with our 
soldiers. 

Russia? What is the difference between the Prussian, whom 
you desire to admit, and the Russian across the border? They 
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come from the blood of northern Europe. 
in their original ancestry. 
the of a 


They are both Slavic 
The difference is that one has had 


advantage of civiliz: 





development ition to a longer 
extent than the other. But in Russia we find a great white 
ra a pure white raee, a race that belongs to what we in 
later years call the Nordic tribes. It has produced great 
soldiers, for we must not forget that on the battle lines in the 
early years of the Great War, before England was ready to 
go to the relief of France, before we were involved, this same 
Russian peasant, whom yeu now desire to condenn write 
against his race the bar sinister, held the line for civilization. 
Between 1914 and 1916 if the Russian line had broken the 
German BPmpire would have suceeeded and have been the 
dominant power of the world to-day. Yet by your action to- 
day you are writing the bar sinister against this race of peo- 
ple who held the line of civilization for you and for me. 
Then the other race are the people of Italy, 23,000. They 
are not excluded because they are fighting the bread line. 
You eould exelude them at the bread line without reflecting 


‘ir racial characteristies or their standard am 
if that is all you desire, reduce your percentage 


on the nations 


to 14 


ne 


from 2 


per cent and you will get less people than you would have by 
adopting the standard of 1890. 

hat are the Italians? You obfect to some of them because 
you do not think they are up & the standard that you want 
The Lombards of Italy are as much Nordic in their type as 
your own race. They have been great warvriers in their time 
and are to-day. All the arts of civilization bave been bred 
and grown in their midst, sculpture, painting, and the ether 
irts, literature, all the medern sciences, But a few, you say 
do not come up te your standard. Why, Senators, if we are 
to be judged by the minority there are piaces in continental 
United States that wfl not measure up to the standards of 
Ihuropean life. If you want to pick a spot on the universe to 





judge of the whole, look at your own country. 


Reverse the 
situation. If we are to be judged of by the minority, 10 per 
cent of the population of continental United States is black 
Kurope would not accept that as a standard under which to 
allow American immigration to go into Eurepe. But are we 
to be Judged as a Nation because our standard does not ring 
true all along the line? No! Are you to judge of a nation 
itself that you are weighing and measuring in the balance 
because forsooth some small portion of that nation does not 


measure up to the ideal standard which you desire? 


No, Myr. President; I say that this change is a mistake. 
There ts nothing to be accomplished by it that will aid in the 
maintaining of the high standard of merican labor and 


American life that we all desire to seccomplish. They are only 
endangered at the line of competiiion, the bread Tne. But 
when you say to a very large portion of the people of the 
United States, citizens of this country, men and women who 
have the right to vote and sit in the councils of your Nation 
“We draw this line against you and yours because we believe 
that you are unworthy of the high standard of American life 
and living,” you are doing an act of injustice to those people, 
an act to which I shall not commit myself by my vote. 

More than that, why should we forget that the same Italian 
people were in the three-power pact when the Great War 
broke out? They refused to invade France. They refused to 


tear down the last protecting wal which would save the 
political life of France. Then, in the end, they joined our 
allies. Their hoys with your boys battied together in the 


Great War. The boys of their raee who had adopted America 
as their home stood on the battle line with your sons and with 
mine. One great division from the State of New York was 
largely made up of the sons of these people, and when the 
killing days im the Argonne eame they held the line. 
held it for you and for me. And yet you are prepared to 
write the bar sinister against their names and say that they 
are unworthy of mixing with your blood. That is what you 
mean, and that is what the proposed amendment means, 

Mr. President, I have been for restricted immigration and 
have said so on the floors of the Congress for more than 25 
years. It is no new thing to me. As I said, I myself pro- 
posed the first educational test to protect American labor and 


American standards. jut when you ask me to go to the 
point where I must discriminate against and bar the men 


who stood in the battle line with my son and fought the fight 
with him i deeline to go with you. It is not American, it 
is not democratic to do it. 

The great genius of this Republic was due to the fact that 
America opened its’ gates on the rock-bound coast of New 
England to provide a harbor of refuge for the Pilgrim 
Fathers who were driven from old England by persecution. 
Then but a few years later the scene changed, and within a 
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hundred miles of the Capital of the United States t) 

lics of England found refuge on the shores « Maryia n 
persecution. Then the sens of New England and Maryl 
met and wrote the Constitution of the United States, 1 

is the guaranty of owr liberty, the p: tion of ow ' 
and the standard of owr Republic and our lives 

The questioD Of proscrip nh if nothing pew lt was ‘ 
at the birth ef the Democratic Pa It was eut « t! 
idea of intolerance that, under John Adams, the a La 

dition laws were written in t iestery Ss eou 
The greatest Democrat who ever live 
rights, human liberty, and freedom « ; t! 
issue to the country, and Thomas | be th 
dent of the United States, 

Under his administration the alien ! sed n | were 
removed from the statute books r tt ntry ) the s 
of intolerance came down throug t e¢ % 1 
showed itself in the fi ties, When Dl rt caiung lise 
American Party of the United States and knewn in his 
the Know Nothing Party pre immed Ld Sal feu 
and re! us intolerance. 

Jl am glad to say that the rty of which I am an lve 
the party in whose principles I held faith, has always met 
this issue squarely and stood for human rights and human tii 
erty. IL wish to read int Record of the Sena how that 
party proclaimed itsel when it met n eonvention for the cum 
paign of 1806, Section 10 of th Demioc platform reads 
as follows: 

That the liberal principles embodied by Jefferson in the Declaration 
of Independence and sanctioned in the Cons ution, which mak 

| the land of liberty and the asylum of the oppressed every natior 

| have ever been cardinal principles in the Democratic faith, and every 

| attempt to abridge the privilege of becoming citizens and the owt of 
soil among us ought to be resisted with the same spirit which pt 
the alien and sedition laws from our statute boo ind 

Whereas, since the foregoing declaration was uniformly ado by 
our predecessors in national conventions an adverse political ' 
ligious test has been seeretly organized y a party claiming » be 

<clusi American, it is preper that the American Democracy «li j 
ne its ition thereto leclare ite determined opp n 
to all secret political societies, by whatever name they may b ! 

Resolved, That the feundation « this 1 on of States b 
laid im and its prosperity, expansion, } minent example ‘ 
government built upen entire freedom in matters of i m « 

ent and no respect of person in regard to nk or place of | no 
party can justly be deemed national, constitutioval, or In 4 ’ 
with American principles whieh bases its exclusive or nization upon 
religious opinions and accidental birthplace And hence a political 
crusade in the nineteenth century and in the United States of Ar a 
against Catholic and foreign mn is neither justified by the past his- 
tory or the future prospects of the country nor in anison with the 


They | 


spirit of toleration and enlarged freedom which peculiarly distinguishes 


the American system of popular government. 


Mr. President, I do not make that declaration; other Senators 
do not make that declaration; but, as that platform states, from 
the day of Jefferson down to the adoption of this clause in the 
platform of 1856 it was the principle, the great and enduring 
principle, of the Democratie Party. 

The party of Thomas Jefferson has lived human 


for rights; 


it has lived for human freedom; it has always steod for free- 
dom of religious worship, and if the hour has come when the 
democracy of America can no longer ring true to the funda- 
mental principles of this great party, then the seed of discord 


and corruption has already entered its soul and its destiny 
a ~ 


is ended. 


What did Thomas Jefferson leave behind him to write his 
name among the foremost of our great Republic? It was net 
that he had been a great President of the United States; it 
was not that he had been ambassador to France in the hour 


of danger and diffieulty facing the young American Republic; 
and it was not that he had been Governor of the great State 
of Virginia. No; when he came.to die he wrote his own epitaph 
and he ordered written on his tembstene at Monticello— 


Flere Ties the bedy of Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declara- 


| tion of Independence, of the statute of religious freedom in Virginia, 


and father of the University of Virginia. 


Three great achievements, all standing for human rights and 
human liberty, for freedom of men; and yet we have reached 
a time when the great party to which I held allegiance, the 
party of Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the party of Masen, who wrote the Bill of Rights, the 
party of Madison, the father of the Constitution, is preparing to 
reverse the principle that it declared in its platform of 1856—- 
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and that is the foundation stone of the party to which we give 
allegiance—and exclude immigrants from this country, not 
because they endanger American civilization, not because they 
endanger labor at the bread line, but, forsooth, because we 
have become so nice that we do not wish to associate with peo- 
ple coming from particular foreign countries. In other words, 
instead of standing for the great principles of human rights and 
human liberty, and freedom of conscience, we are going to tear 
down our standard and yield our cause to passion and to 
prejudice, On that ground I will not follow. 

There is no discrimination in the present law; there is no 
reason for its change; there is no danger to American ideals 
in the bill reported by the Senate Committee, but if the change 
shall be made it will be made for the purpose directly, and for 
no other purpose, of discriminating against one class of people 
in favor of another, on grounds that are not democratic and 
not American. 

Mr. SHIELDS obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yesterday afternoon the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Srertine] both inquired of me whether there 
was going to be any record vote during the remainder of the 
day as far as I could tell, and I assured them that there would 


not be. In giving that assurance I meant to say that no 
yea-und-nay vote would be called for on any proposition so 
fur as I could see. They very naturally interpreted what I 


said as meaning that there would be no vote on any subject. 
As a matter of fact, the Senate did vote without yeas and 
nays on the Japanese-exclusion section which I offered, and 
I have unmeaningly done them an injustice in leading them 
to think there would not be any vote. For that reason, Mr. 
resident, and at the request of both of those Senators, I 
ask unanimous consent for a reconsideration of that vote and 
aun immediate yea-and-nay vote on the question, so that they 


nuiy enter their dissent to the adoption of the section. 
the PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frazrer in the chair). 
Is there any objection? 
Mr. SHIELDS. Does the Senator want an immediate vote? 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will yield for 
that purpose; otherwise, I can not presume on his courtesy. 
\ir. SHIELDS. If I do not yield the floor, and if that is 


an accommodation to the Senator, I will do so. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, may I ask what the Senator’s 
request was? I have just come into the Chamber. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have just explained that un- 
wittingly I did an injustice to the Senator from Rhode Island 


|Mr. Corr] and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srer- 
LING|, both of whom wanted to vote against the Japanese- 


exclusion section. I assured them there would be no record 
vote, meaning no yea-and-nay vote; but a viva voce vote was 
taken, and they were not here because of my assurance. I 
am now asking that without discussion, and without its re- 
sulting in the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SuHrerps] losing 
the floor, the Senate shall now take a yea-and-nay vote on 
the adoption of that section. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, if I do not yield the floor, 
and there is no discussion, I will yield for the accommodation 
of the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have no objection; but 
as the bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, 
and there will be another opportunity for a vote when the bill 
goes into the Senate, I should like to ask the Senator why we 
should eall the roll now? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I suggested that, but the Sena- 
tors who are concerned felt that they would like to register 
their protest promptly, and that is the reason for the unusual 
request which I make of the Senate. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to say just 
this word: I thought I had left word yesterday that I should 
be notified in case that amendment came up before the Senate; 
but I think the parties with whom I left the word overlooked 
the matter, and I was not notified, or I would have been here, 
of course, at the time. 

Mr. SHTELDS. Mr. President, I did not hear the Chair’s 
statement in regard to my agreement to yield the floor only for 
this vote on condition that I shall not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has recognized the 
Senator from Tennessee. Is there any objection to the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears none. 


The vote whereby the amendment was agreed to is reconsidered, 
and, under the unanimous-consent agreement, the yeas and nays 
are ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll 

Che reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. .President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
There seems to be a misapprehension as to what is the pending 


question. Is it not upon the adoption of the exclusion amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
question. 


The Reaping CrerK. On page 15, after line 17, the Senate on 
yesterday inserted the following amendment: 


(c) No alien ineligible to citizenship shall be admitted to the United 
States unless such alien (1) is admissible as a nonimmigrant under 
the provisions of section 3; or (2) unless such alien is an immigrant 
who continuously for at least two years immediately preceding the 
time of his application for admission to the United States has been, 
and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose of, 
carrying on the vocation of minister of any religious denomination, or 
professor of a college, academy, seminary, or university; or (3) unless 
such alien is an immigrant who is a bona fide student over 18 years 
of age and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose 
of study at an accredited school, college, academy, seminary, or uni- 
versity, particularly designated by him and approved by the Secre- 
tary of Labor; or (4) unless such alien is the wife or the unmarried 
child under 18 years of age of an immigrant admissible under subdi- 
vision (2) of this paragraph and is accompanying or following to join 
him. ° 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the calling of the roll. 

The reading clerk resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. WILLIS (when Mr. Frss’s name was called). My col- 
league, the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], is unavoid- 
ably absent. If he were present, I am advised that he would 
vote for the pending amendment. 

Mr. McCORMICK (when his name was called). I have a 
standing pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], and will 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BALL], who is absent. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHukRsT], and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Srantey], but I understand that he would 
vote as I intend to vote. Therefore I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My colleague [Mr. JoHNson of Cali- 
fornia] is absent. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I observe that the Senator from Maine [Mr. FEerNna.p], 
with whom I am paired, is absent from the Chamber. I have 
already voted, but I understand that the Senator from Maine 
would vote as I have voted, and I therefore permit my vote 
to stand. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT] is absent on account of illness in his 
family. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Warson] is absent owing to illness in his family. 
If present, the Senator from Indiana would vote “ yea.” 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor] is absent because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 71, nays 4, as follows: 


YBAS—71 
Adams Ernst Ladd Robinson 
Bayard Fletcher Lodge Sheppard 
Borah Frazier McCormick Shields 
Brandegee George McKellar Shipstead 
Brookhart Gerry McKinley Shortridge 
Broussard Glass McNary Simmons 
Bruce Gooding Mayfield Smith 
Bursum Hale Moses Smoot 
Cameron Harreld Neely Spencer 
Capper Harris Norbeck Stephens 
Caraway Harrison Norris Swanson 
Copeland Heflin Oddie Trammell 
Curtis Howeil Overman Underwood 
Dale Johnson, Minn, Pepper Wadsworth 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Walsh. Mont. 
Dill Jones, Wash. Pittman Wheeler 
Edge Kendrick Ralston Willis 
Elkins Keyes Reed, Pa. 
NAYS—4 

Colt McLean Sterling Warren 

NOT VOTING—21 
Ashurst Ferris Lenroot Walsh, Mass. 
Ball Fess Owen Watson 
Couzens Greene Ransdell Weller 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Reed, Mo. 
Edwards —- Stanfield 
Fernald La Follette Stanley 


So the amendment of Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania was agreed to. 
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Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the future immigration pol-/| the individual immigrants, this is ample caus r al nd 
icy of the United States is challenging the most serious atten- | serious apprehension for the safety and 
tion of the American people. They demand that this policy be |} American stock, who built our free institutions and 
changed from oO! ractically the open door te all peoples | sponsible for their maintenance 
of the world to one of rigiu restriction if not absolute proni i itions el : oo . : 
tion of immigration. This is a matter of the greatest inj th t f Govelt : 
tance and must have prompt and favorable consideration t lLii¢ ct ¢ nil f ic AT rik j ) 
immigrants we are receiving to-d are of a different charac rel. ws 
from th that came in the early history of our coun nd t! ar 
great numbers in which the re arriving is a cause of set as ante ‘ ‘ orig 
alar menaces purity of the blood, the he I J > ! Hes rr 
2 premacy of the A tean people and the integrity A 2 and Ii t nor este 

rnet of our representative form of government. i I, G i ina ‘ 

The highest duty of every nation is to protect its nation l cen oming in t i j 
and its government. Our constitutional form of government i were ! ul s I 
recognized te be the wisest that was ever constructed and ing 1 Che ‘ I l free ! 
nto sueceseful operation We have boundless natural resonrees, of Gove nent I « irative eas 
surpassit these of all other countries in variety and val The coloni m Great Bri ) I 
Put it is the sturdy and indomitable people who populated . em t! cu Bas El ngui i 
c ntry and founded our Government, developed these \v v c gre \nglo-Saxon { ud « ‘ 
resources, who have made this the greatest, richest mos ment hich seeured f them tl ilienal rhts ° 
powerful Nation in the world. If we permit the great American | Sonal liberty, private | i ecu of i ome 
type of citizenship to be diluted, mongrelized, and destroyed, | of r us belie es h and p by ji nd 
our civilization and free fnstitutions will not survive. No mon- | other t ts. of re nd sovereign peopl I Nati \ i 
grel race has ever achieved greatness in peace or war. } they 1 ed here ereat Anglo-S f lv. y 

The people of the United States reco in these great | fixed principles an ears V thes é ArT he 
hordes of new immigrants a foreign invasion fraught with | them and held in part of | ive sé j 
consequences as disastrous and humiliating as those of a mili- } a d con ed 
tary invasion. They are as much opposed to a peaceful con-| The immigra who came here from I787 to 1880 e of 
quest through the migrations of millions of undesirable alien | the same stock, in about the same proportions, as these ho 
immigrants as a conquest by an army with force and arms. founded our Nation and our Government. tl eomit : 

Mr. President, the apprehensions of the people are well | continental Europe increasing about 2% per n th 0 
founded, and conditions call for prompt and vigorous action. years of that period They came fol » purpese of 
We must have a new and permanent policy which will prohibit | acquiring homes, enjoying our free institutions, and } 
further micrations of alien peoples and preserve the purity and loyal American citizens They brought thei rille 
integrity of American citizenship and republican institutions. them and distributed themselves all over the country 

CONDITIONS REQUIRING LEGISLATION | assimilated and merged into one homogeneous pe ple 

I will briefly review the facts that have produced these alarm- | language and attached to the same laws and the sar 
ing conditions and call for this legislaiion. ciples and form of government. They assisted i ibd 

There have been great migrations of peoples from one coun- | forests, clearing the lends. and buildime our ¢ t cit 
try to another in all ages, and many of them have submerged | developing our great natural resources. 
and supplanted the peoples inhabiting the countries to which | enw sa taidennnts 
they migrated and overthrown their governments. , . ' . 

[he migrations to the United States, in recent years was | Mr. Pre sident, the character and nationality of !mmi; ts 
broken all precedents. Where hundreds of thousands migrated | have changed since 1880. Immigration for some years hi ” 
to other countries, millions have come to America. Since 1820, | almost entirely from southern and eastern Europe and Asia 
25,000,000 aliens have migrated to the United States. The great | COUPETIes whose nationals are racialiy different from the eld 
majority of them have come since 1880, 10,000,000 during the | ™Msrants, The total number of immigrants to the United 
last 15 years. Comparatively few came before 1880, the won- | States from northern amd western Europe between 1871 and 
derful increase of our population up to that time being almost 1880 was about 2,700,000 and the total from southern and 
entirely from colonial stock. These migrations gradually in- | eastern Europe only 151,000, but between 1901 aad 110 the 
creased from 1880 to 1914 From 1902 to 1914 over 750.000 | total of the former was 2,000,000 and those from southern and 
eame annually, and during five of these years more than | eastern kurope inereased to 6,128,000. While previous to 1900 
1,000,000 came each year, 1,218,480 arriving in 1914. | immigration from southern and eastern Europe constitute 

The eensus of 1920 shows that we have a total white popu- | only 9 per cent of the European immigration, sinee then tit 
lation of 94,820,915, of which number 58,421,956 are of native- | has increased to 7 per cent of the total More than tlree 
bern parentage, and that 36,228,958 are foreign born or of fourths of the immigrants during the last 10 years eame from 
foreign-born parentage—13,712,754 foreign born, 15,604,539 of ltaly, Greece, Hungary, Poland, the Balkans, Ruasia, and 


parents born abrond and 6,991,665 of mixed parentage—that 
is one parent bern abroad and the other native; and that 
enly abeut one-half of the foreign bern are naturalized Ameri- 
can citizens. 

This census further shows that of the pepulation of our 
eities there are 24,556,729 bern of native parents, and 26,- 
063,355 of foreign birth or foreign steek, and of these 10,- 
386,983 are fereign bern. The city of New York, with a 
pepulation ef 5,600,000 has 4,200,000 of foreign stock, of which 
1,900,000 are alien by birth. Chicage out of a total population of 
2,700,000 has 1,940,000, or 75 per cent, foreign stock. There are 
ether cities where the majority of the population are foreign 
born or of foreign stock. 

New England has almost changed its original stock of 
people; over 60 per cent of the population consists of those of 
foreign birth or whose parentage is foreign wholly or in 
part. Rhode Island leads all the States with a foreign stock 
of 69 per cent, followed by Massachusetts, with 66 per cent; 
Conneetient and Nerth Dakota, with 65 per cent: Minnesota, 
64 per cent; New York, 62 per cent’; Wisconsin, 59 per cent; 
and New Jersey, 58 per cent. The total foreign stock for 
the Southern States, including Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
is only 8 per cent as against 40 per cent im the rest of the 
country. 

There are more than two-fifths of our white pepuilation 
foreign born and of foreign or mixed foreign parentage of the 
present generation. Without reference to the character of 


TT 


some from Asia. 

We have many splendid men and women, loyal and patrictie 
citizens, from all these countries who came to make Ameriea 
their home and to become Americans. We respeet and he 
them and are glad te have them. They are entitled to equal 


opportunities and equal rights with those who came before 
them. There should be no discrimination against them. They 
are all now Americans and many of them are successful |osi- 
ness men and able and distinguished citizens, helding hich 
positions and offices of trust, honor, and power. What I am 


now going to say does not apply to this elass of immigranty 

The great majority of the present-day immigrants do ot, 
like the old ones, distribute themselves over the States, min 
with and become absorbed in the great bedy of American 
people, and build homes, cultivate lands, or, in other words, 
become permanent and loyal American citizens. They do not 
have the social characteristics of the original stock. ‘They 
are not assimilable and de not seem to desire to be assimilated. 
They bring with them lower standards of living and laber con 
ditions and strange customs and ideals of social justice ond 
government. Civil and religious liberty do not attract (hem, 
but they come here to enjoy our prosperity and possess the 
eountry our forefathers redeemed from the wilderness and 
improved as none other in the world. 

They largely congregate in cities and form communities of 
their severa) foreign nationslities; they speak their own lan- 
guages and train their children to do so, They continue to 
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cherish their former traditions, social aspirations, customs, and 
ideals of government, and more than half of them remain un- 
naturalized and owe allegiance to foreign governments. ‘There 
ure more than 38,000,000 of them who can not read or write 


English and perhaps 2,000,000 who can not speak our language. | 


The city of Monessen, Pa., has a population of 21,000, only 3,000 
of whom can speak the English language. There are whole 
wurds in New York and Chicago where the Nnglish language is 
seldom heard and no newspapers printed in it read. These 
conditions are the natural consequence when a large number 
of immigrants come from one country. 


The investigation of the great strike of the employees of | 


the 
more than one-half of the strikers were foreigners, represent- 
ing 21 nationalities and speaking as many different languages. 

Thirty-five per cent of those immigrants are illiterate and 
densely ignorant, and many of them are physically, mentally, 
and morally unsound. Secretary Davis recently stated that 20 
per cent of the inmates of the insane asylums of our country 
are men and women of foreign birth. A large 


respect. It is well known that the governments of the coun- 
tries from which these people come encourage and stimulate 
this class of immigration and keep at home the best of their 
nationals. 

Mr. Secretary Davis, after a careful investigation, classified 
the present-day immigrants as follows: 


Very Supeter...n «usacanaouns eS ee be I 153, 138 
SEMEN carcak Tahoe adic nctntthessallbcniniat tae eh oes acini ake ice at tn a ek ee ae 403, Too 
era a RS Va en aes 1, 016, 211 
NIN a iaciectin cnet tnntcsinseoeinastt ca lea al it ami 3, 7027904 | 
Low average ree eee oe ee 
Inferior I a Le ee ee ee ee ee 4, 276, 573 | 
Vary nei a ca td asian te abel 2, 060, 262 


We have received over 3,000,000 immigrants in 30 years below 
normal mentality, and their progeny have added to the num- 
ber of degenerates, criminals, and inmates of insane asylums, 
burdening our country with obligations which have more than 
offset the real value of the desirable immigrants. 


THR MENACE OF COMMUNISM 


Mr. President, these undesirable immigrants are seriously 
endangering the peace and tranquillity of our people and the su- 
premacy of our laws and Government. There are many of them 
who begin to plan to destroy our institutions as soon as they 
arrive in this country. They are not content with the American 
principle of equal opportunity, but demand equal conditions 
without deserving them. There are many who are intolerant 
of all restraint and all law and would introduce into this 
country the wildest doctrines of Bolshevism. We get the ma- 
jority of the communists, the I. W. W.’s, the dynamiters, and 
assassins of public officers from the ranks of the present-day 
immigrant. 

Communism has become a menace to our Government. There 
are many organizations, under different names, which are con- 
stantly plotting to overthrow our Government by force and 
violence when conditions offer favorable opportunity for such 
action. They have made insidious efforts to obtain control of 
organized labor: but, while it is said they have made converts 
in some of the unions, Mr. Gompers and other labor leaders, 
with commendable patriotism, have met and thwarted their 
efforts. They denounce all interests and all organizations not 
in accord with their views, and only recently in a meeting in 
Chicago the American Legion was denounced as an auxiliary of 
capital and all workers were ordered to withdraw from its 
membership. The strength and activities of the communists 
are found in the eastern and northern cities, where are the great 
body of undesirable immigrants. 
the South, where the immigrants are of the better class, and 
are making good citizens; but this is a national problem, and I 
am discussing it from a national standpoint. 

Mr. President, there are to-day more than a thousand daily, 
weekly, and monthly publications, in 42 different languages, 
printed in the United States which openly and defiantly advo- 
eate the overthrow of our Government. In addition to these, 
socialistic and anarchistic papers, advocating violence and 
bloodshed, published in Europe in foreign languages, are dis- 
tributed in our country. Meetings are held in all centers of 
the foreign population in our cities and speeches made in for- 
eign languages urging bloody revolution and ultimate confisca- 
tion and destruction of all private property. 

The Communist, the official organ of the Communist Party, 
which is printed in a half dozen foreign languages, advocates 
organized revolution in the United States. Addressing the 
working men and women, it declared in so many words: 
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United States Steel Corporation developed the fact that | 


number of | 
them are of the lawless class and undesirable eitizens in every | 


We have very few of them in | 
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You must organize the shops and use the strike against the Govern- 
ment; you must be prepared so that when the revolutionary crisis 
comes you can turn a general strike against the Government into an 
| armed uprising to overthrow all government. 


| ‘There are said to be 2,000,000 radical communists in the 
| United States. These people made necessary the espionage 
laws of the war, which unexplained, are a reflection upon the 
patriotism of the country. 

Present conditions in Europe tend to increase immigration 
| to this country of the idle, thriftless, and criminal classes. 
It is estimated that but for the restrictive legislation enacted 
| in 1921, no less than 2,000,000 of these undesirable classes 
would have come to our shores from southern and eastern 
Europe during the last year. 

If we allow this to continue, the character and distinguish- 
ing qualities of our nationals will be changed, and physical, 
mental, and moral degeneracy of the American people will 
inevitably follow, and our Government will be altered in con- 
formity with their socialistic views and ideals. 


NEW IMMIGRATION POLICY REQUIRED 


Mr. President, the great migrations of the nationals of for- 
eign countries must stop. We must adopt a fixed and firm 
policy, not apologetic, but militant and aggressive for that pur- 
pose. We must declare to the nations of the world now and for 
all time in no uncertain terms that we will not longer allow 
great migrations of people from any country to our shores. 
America has too long been made the dumping ground for their 
undesirable populations. As a sovereign nation it is our solemn 
duty to foster and protect the purity of blood, the charaeter- 
istics, and ideals of the American people. The harmony and 
unity of our nationals must be preserved. We will do this 
without consulting the convenience and interest of any other 
government. Their officious interferences and protests against 
this bill are an insult to our sovereignty and should be re- 
sented by all Americans. 

We do not need immigration. We are a world power and 
ean safely depend and rely upon our own people for prosperity 
and defense of our country. The immigrants of to-day come 
to share our prosperity and not to contribute to it. The 
natural increase of our nationals will enable us to keep up 
with the populations of other countries. We do not want a 
densely populated country with the attendant evils found in 
such countries in Europe and Asia. Overpopulation destroys 
individualism and independence and weakens the physical and 
mental development of the people. Great Britain, France, 
Germany, nor any other civilized country permits hordes of 
immigrants from foreign countries. 


IMMIGRATION A DOMESTIC POLICY 


Mr. President, the problem which confronts us is not inter- 
| national. Immigration is a domestic problem solely within the 
control of each sovereign State. This question was fully dis- 


cussed when the Senate had under consideration the approval 
of the covenant of the League of Nations contained in the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. One of the most important reservations reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations was that declaring im- 
| migration to be a domestic question and reserving to the United 
| States the absolute control of immigration to our country. 
I consider the possible interference of foreign governments 
/in our immigration policies to be one of the gravest conse- 
quences which would follow our becoming a member Of the 
| League of Nations. The protests that Italy, Rumania, Japan, 
,and other countries are making against this legislation con- 
firms this apprehension. 

Our immigration policy must be determined by the American 

| people, and the laws for its enforcement written by Americans 
/and for America. The welfare of the Nation must control. 
Temporary economic, industrial, and commercial interests must 
give way to the safety of our people and our institutions. Con- 
tractors for cheap labor and foreign steamship companies 
reaping great profits from transporting immigrants, must not be 
allowed to further influence our immigration laws. 


AMERICA HAS AIDED EUROPE 


Mr. President, the argument that the policy and laws proposed 
are harsh and unjust to the people of Europe is without founda- 
tion in fact, humanity, or justice. We are under no legal or 
moral obligations to receive and provide for them. America 
has done more for Burope than Europe has done for herself. 
We have been taking care of their surplus population, good and 
bad, to the prejudice of our people and our institutions for the 
last 40 years. We tent them more than $10,000,000,000 during 
the last war, which most of them show no disposition to repay. 
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Since the war we have given them nearly $1,000,000,000 in 
charity and have no evidence of their gratitude. Their con- 
stant demands upon us are for more favors and for more 
money. 

Notwithstanding these facts, we have among us men and 
women who are constantly insisting that we must “do some- 
thing for Europe.” Just what they mean, they do not say and 
I do not know, unless it is to contribute more of the earni:-s 
and savings of the American people to support the peoples of 
those countries while they are devoting themselves to their 
racial, commercial, and territorial prejudices and struggles. 
There are some who are insisting that we release their in- 
debtedness to us, in order, as they say, to encourage them in 
their economic and industrial pursuits. They do not seem to 
have any consideration for the interest of the American people, 
who need that money to pay the Liberty loan bonds sold to 
raise it. 

POLICY OF WASHINGTON 


I believe in the policies of Washington and Jefferson: 
“Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever state or 
persuasion, religious or political; peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with none” 
and which were eloquently approved by President Woodrow 
Wilson in his speech made in Washington, on May 6, 1914, 
when he said: “There are just as vital things stirring now 
that concern the existence of the Nation as were stirring then ;” 
to wit, in Washington’s time, and every man who worthily 
stands in this presence should examine himself and see whether 
he has the full conception of what it means. America should 
live her own life. 

Wasnington saw it when he wrote his farewell address 
It was not merely because of passing and transitery circum- 
stances that Washington said we must keep from entangling 
alliances. It was because he saw that no country has yet set 
its face in the same direction in which America had set her 
face. We can not form alliances with those who are not 
going our way, and in our might and in confidence and definite- 
ness of our own purpose we need not and we should not form 
alliances with any nation in the world. Those who are right, 
those who study their consciences in determining their policy, 
those who hold their honor higher then their advantages do 
not need alliances. When we go out from this presence, we 
ought to take the idea with us that we, too, are devoted to the 
purpose of euabling America to live her own life, to be the 
most just, the most progressive, the most honorable, the most 
enlightened nation in the world. 

Mr. President, I have no racial or religious prejudice against 
any of the Caucasian races, and I wonld not discriminate 
against any of them, but as an American citizen, whose paternal 
ancestors fought with Washington and assisted in driving the 
British armies from American shores, I am in favor of the 
Ainerican people and the American Government against all 
races and against all nations. I believe that the sound political 
policy of the American people is to keep Hurope out of America 
and to keep America out of Europe. 

While we have no right to suggest what other governments 
should do with their surplus populations, we know that there 
are vast tnocecupied countries which are open to colonization. 
Africa is a vast country, sparsely populated and of great 
natural resources almost wholly undeveloped. France, Italy, 
Belgium, and Great Britain have great dominions there which 
these people may occupy and develop. 
work and build up that country and establish their own forms 
of government as our forefathers did in America. We are not 
called upon to divide our country or our prosperity—the result 
of years of hardship, sacrifice, and industry—with them. 


FOREIGN INFLUENCE 


If we permit foreign nations to continue to colonize their 
nationals here as they have in the last few years, those of 
foreign blood will soon outnumber the American stock and con- 
trol our Government. They are now exercising great influ- 
ence in some sections of the country. There are many of them 
how among us who are opposing this legislation, not in their 
own interest but for that of the peoples of the countries from 
which they emigrated. Their opposition to legislation for the 
protection of American citizenship and American institutions 
is not creditable or patriotic. Their sympathies ought to be 
solely with America and Americans. It proves that residence 
and naturalization will not make Americans. The true and 
loyal American must be for his country in heart, soul, and 
body, and against all other peoples and all other governments 
whose interest conflict with our interest and safety. 
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Congress, I repeat, should declare that the present and future 
policy of the United States is opposed to the migrations of 
the nationals of other countries to its borders, and 
pass appropriate legislation to enforce this policy. 





should 


THE PRESENT LAW 


Mr. President, the adoption of a fixed policy is the important 
thing. The means for the enforcement of this policy are only 
secondary and can be changed from time to time as may be 
necessary for the exclusion of aliens. Congress has for years 
recognized the necessity of legislation restricting immigration. 
A bill for this purpose was passed in 1912 and vetoed by Presi- 
dent Taft. What is known as the Burnett immigration bill, 
passed in 1917, contained about the same provisions as that bill. 
It prohibits the admission of immigrants who are idiots or in- 
sane, puupers, vagrants, polygamists, prostitutes, those afflicted 
with tuberculosis or any other loathsome, dangerous, or conta- 
gious disease, those convicted of felonies involving moral turpi 
tude, anarchists and those who oppose all kinds of organized 
government, those who favor the assassination of public officers 
laborers 
and all aliens over 16 years physically capable who can not read 
the English or some other language, and any other delinquents 
so aS to prevent all undesirable immigration. This bill was 
vetoed because of the educational test, but it was passed not- 
withstanding and is now the law. 

That biil did not go far enough—there was no restriction 
upon the number of immigrants, and too many loopholes 


for 
evasion. 


Congress, to remedy this defect, passed May 19, 1921, 
and continued in force for two years, by resolution May 11, 1922, 
what is known as the quota law, under which emigration 
from foreign countries was restricted to an annual quota equal 
to 3 per cent of the nationals of each particular nation already 
in the United States, as shown by the census of 1910, subject 
to the prohibitions and provisions of the Burnett law. This 
law does not apply to the other countries of North America nor 
those of South and Central America, and allows exceptions in 
favor of the relatives and dependents of residents in the United 
States and certain other nationals of other countries, as pro- 
vided in the Burnett law, which it supplements. 

The aggregate of the annual quota allowed under this law is 
357,000, but almost an equal number may be admitted under the 
exceptions. The vear before this law was passed we received 
$05,228 immigrants. 

THE JOHNSON-REED BILL 


Mr. President, the bill now under consideration, known as the 
Reed bill, reduces the annual quota of immigrants for each 
country to 2 per cent, based upon the census of 1010, which, 
with some exceptions to be stated, is practically the same as the 
Johnson bill just passed by the House of Representatives. The 
other countries of North America and those of Central and 


| South America and the West India islands are not included in 
| the quota restrictions, and immigrants as before ure allowed to 


enter our country without limitation as to numbers. Officials of 
foreign governments and their families, aliens visiting the 
United States temporarily, as tourists, for business, study, or 
pleasure, and some others are also excepted from the quota 
restrictions. 

There are no exceptions, as in the Burnett bill and subse- 
quent legislation, in favor of the near relatives and dependents 


of immigrants in the United States, but preference under the 


Let them go there and | 


quota limitation is given to the unmarried child under 21 years 


| of age, father or mother over 55 years of age, the husband or 
| the wife of a citizen of the United States, which is deemed 


sufficient to allow to come in those occupying these relations to 
all immigrants now in this country and who have manifested 
their determifiation to become Americans by being properly 
naturalized. 

The bill also contains provisions requiring written applica- 
tions of the nationals of other countries proposing to emigrate 
to the United States, to our consular agents abroad who are 
vested with broad powers and discretion in allowing or refus- 
ing certificates giving them the right of admission, subject, 
however, to be rejected at the port of entry if found to be un- 
desirable immigrants within the provisions of the immigration 
laws of the United States. These provisions are believed to 
constitute a selective system in the country of the nativity of 
the immigrant, which, while it may not be perfect, is a step in 
advance and will eventually prevent the coming of all the un- 
desirable and prohibitive class of immigrants to our shores. 

The aggregate annual quota of immigrants allewed under the 
bill as reported to the Senate, 2 per cent based upon the cen- 
sus of 1910, exclusive of exceptions, is 240,459. There are sev- 
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er | amendmet 
tion for five yea ‘ 
reiat es of the 
{ he excepti 


pending, one of which suspends all immicra- 
scluding from the restrictions certain near 
s of the United States and the class con- 
ns in the Reed bill, except that immi- 


Citize 


lau, Mexico, Central 1d South American 

excludes Another amendment fixes the 

( to r cent and based upon the sus of 1890 and 

‘i ( countri which will reduce the number of tmmi- 

i ! 1 to enter our country each year to 169,503, ex- 

( of t ecial eptions contained in the bill under 

tion. The bill also contains numerous administrative 

} which will eatly aid in controlling immigration 
nmigrants, and w hif yr, 

President, 1 will support the amendment proposing to sus- 

| immigration to the United States for three years, with the 

‘ ior ited hereinbefore liberally construed and adminis- 

t in the cause of humanity and the just expectation of those 

v f Ire admitted to citizenship in this country 

ni part of us and Americans, because I believe, for 

! I have already stated, that it will require 


similate those of foreign birth and some 


of reig rentage now in this country, and without this we 
‘ t in the unity and harn of our citizenship. 
iid the Senate not approve this amendment, which is 
t le, I will then support the amendment fixing the annual 
‘ it 2 Il cent based upon the census of 18 0, which was 
! ved In the Llouse by more than two-thirds majority, in- 
§ » that, if necessary, it will be passed over an Executive 
vet 
M President, I will not go Into any analysis of how the 
adoption of the census of 1890 will affect the different nations 
0 e world. I will not discuss the protests of some of them, 
nor the supposed equities asserted. They have no rights to 
protest and no eqtfities which we are called upon to recognize. 


The admission of thelr nationals to this country is not a matter 
of right and rests entirely upon comity and tolerance, which 

ould not be permitted to interfere with the material interests 
of our country. The proposed law is solely for the benefit of 
merica and Americans of to-day and for all future time. If it 
is discriminatory, it is in the interest and for the benefit of 
Americans and not because of any prejudice against other 
peoples. We will not discriminate against any nation for the 
benefit of another nation. When the law affects nations dif- 
ferently it is because it is required by the interests of out own 
people, for whom it is our right and duty to legislate. 

1 am frank to say that I believe if we must have immigration 
for it to come from Great Britain and Ireland and 
the countries of western and northern Europe, as in the early 
da people are more like our people in their charae- 


it is best 


ana £2 
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teristics and their ideas and principles of government conform 
more to ours than the peoples of southern Europe and Asia, and 
they are therefore more eusily assimilated. But I can not now 


see how further immigration from any country can contribute 
to the safety, happiness, and prosperity of our people and the 
permanence of our Government, and I would be glad to see all 
immigration, with the exception hereinbefore stated in favor 


of relatives and others, prohibited for a reasonable time. This 
is for the interest of all Americans, whether they came early 
or last year. 

Mr. President, the American people are aroused to the neces- 


sity of stopping the great migrations of aliens to our country, 
and they almost unanimously favor rigid restrictions, as pro- 
vided in this legislation, 

The great bedy of the American people, including the Sons 
of the American Revolution, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the American Legion, and ail the great patriotic 
organizations, and practically all of the civic, e6mmercial, and 
political organizations of the country are earnestly supperting 
immigration restrictions and this bill. They voice the sov- 
ereign will of the American people and without further delay 
that will should be written into the law of the United States, 


Mr. GEORGE, Mr. HARRIS, and others addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senater from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I wonder if we ean not 


get an agreement now to limit the 
to a final vote on the pending bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Jonior Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well; I yield to my colleague, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not rise for the purpose 
of disenssing at length at this late hour in the debate the 
immigration bill—the general questien. I wish merely to 
State my views and very briefly the reasons therefor, 


debate so that we may come 


The Chair recognized the 
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On the day before yesterday we voted down the committee 
amendment which recognized the so-called gentlemen’s agre 
ment with Japan, and to-day we voted to place in the pending 
bill a provision which will exclude the Japanese altogether. 
Senators for whose views I have very great respect have 
found justification for their affirmative vote on the question 
just indicated in a veiled threat or implied threat contained 
in a letter from the Japanese ambassador to the Secretary 
of State. So far as I am concerned, Mr. President, I find 
no basis for my vote, which also was in the affirmative, on 
that question in anything that is or is not contained in the 
letter of the Japanese ambassador. 

Whether the letter from the Japanese ambassador contains 
a veiled threat or an implied threat necessarily raises a ques- 
tion between two parties, and on that question Japan, as of 
right and in conformity with our method of dealing with all 
nations, is entitled to be heard. I am not, therefore, sur- 
prised, Mr. President, and I will not be surprised in the fu- 
‘ture, to hear the Japanese Government deny that in the letter 
of the Japanese ambassador there was contained any veiled or 
implied threat. 

If that were the only justification for my vote on that im- 


portant question, I should have voted in the negative. I am 
stating this, Mr. President, because the consideration which 


persuaded me to vote in the affirmative on the question to 
which I have referred is very largely controlling upen my vote 
upon the general question involved in the immigration bill 
before us. ,In other words, however we may seek to avoid 
the issue and however we may persuade ourselves that a false 
sort of diplomacy will enable us to state the issue in a way 
that will not disclose the true meaning of our act, I think that 
we must come to the conclusion that there are races of people 
that are not assimilable. They may be classed as wholly non- 
assimilable. There is no need to raise the question whether 
they can assimilate with us or we with them, or whether it is 
worth while to discuss the relative inferiority or superiority 
or equality of the two races. I do not desire to enter into a 
discussion of that question at all; but since there are races 
that are wholly unassimilable, it is my conviction that there 
are also peoples that are less assimilable than other peoples; 
and so, Mr. President, I should like to have a philosophy upon 
which I can base my position on the very important question 
of immigration, and I should like that philosophy te have some 
justification, at least in my own mind and conscience, 

The question of immigration is the most important domestic 
question, certainly, before the Nation. Upon the determination 
of that question rests the future of America in a very vital 
way. The future ideals of America are involved in the proper 
solution of that question. Our industry and our agriculture 
can not hope to escape the effect of the immigration meusure 
finally adopted by the Congress. Indeed, the question is one 
that underlies and overshadows all other questions, 

I do not agree that the unrestricted immigration to which 
we were once accustomed presented but one evil, and therefore 
that immigration legislation must take into consideration the 
correction of one evil only. I heard the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] to-day in the Senate declare 
that our immigration legislation was primarily based upon a 
consideration of American labor and the standards of Ameri- 
ean labor. That his statement is true, certainly in part, no 
mah would deny; but I do not think that the policy of unre- 
stricted immigration presents a single evil. It undoubtedly 
is true that under the policy of unrestricted immicration the 
total number of immigrants coming into the country reached 
the enormous total of 1,200,000 in one year. This mass, of 
course, made itself felt upon the body of American laborers, 
made itself felt upon the standards of American life, made 
itself felt upon the American home—tnquestionably so. About 
1880, however, and certainly as late as 1890, the charge¢ter of 
the immigrant himself had changed, and instead of the natural 
infiltration of the immigrants coming to this country seeking 
a hew and a better home, we had the unfortunate and disagree- 
able experience of opening our doors or of continuing to hold 
them open to vast numbers of immigrants who were coming 
not into a virgin and a growing and a young nation but into 
a nation already settled, which had already reached the stage 
of comparative manhood. 

Se, Mr. President, there were two evils. One was presented 
in the sheer number of immigrants coming, nnd the other in 
the character and in the class of the immigrants coming. 
About 1880, and certainly as late as 1890, as I have just said, 


the immigrant coming to this country established his own 
quarter; he established kis own section; he established his 
own institutious; he established his own printing presses. In 
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fact, he solidified himself, and out of his solidity grew a form, | 
consciously or unconsciously, of aggression; and this was pre- 
cisely the cause of the restless and unhappy mood and atti- 
tude of the old or native stock. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, would it interrupt the Senator 
if I should ask him a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. Not at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from | 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I have just come into the Chamber, and I heard 
the last sentence of the Senator, namely, that following a cer- 
tain year a large number of immigrants came into the United 
States, they established their own quarters, they solidified 
themselves, and assumed rather an aggressive mood. 

Mr. GEORGE. No: I did not say that. 

Mr. KING. The idea of aggression at any rate was implied 
as I interpreted the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly; but may I state it to the Senator? | 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. In the solidification of the new immigration 
there was necessarily born, consciously or unconsciously, this 
spirit of aggressiveness under which the native stock—and | 
that was the point I was emphasizing—manifested more or | 
less restiveness and unhappiness. 

Mr. KING. Then the Senator was alluding to the native | 
stock having a spirit of aggressiveness, of resentment, rather | 
| 
| 
i 


than the immigrant? 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly so, and alluding to the cause of it, 
in my candid judgment. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think—perhaps it is not 
vermane to what the Senator is discussing—that the fact that | 
the immigrant established himself ina quarter, rather isolated | 
himself from the mass of the American people, resulted largely 
because of the exclusive manifestations of the native popula- 
tion? We did not welcome them in the way that perhaps 
they thought we should welcome them, and perhaps in the 
way that we should have welcomed them if we sought their 
prompt assimilation. We crowded them into the more forbid- | 
ding parts of congested districts of the United States; we | 
vuve them the lowest class of work—that which paid the 
least—and we made them feel that they were inferior to us. | 
We assumed—that is the view of some, and I am inclined to | 
think there is very much truth in it—a superiority over them ; 
and the tendency of our manifestations was to make them 
herd together, to become gregarious, because they felt that we 
were drawing a line of cleavage between the American citi- 
zen, the native born, and the immigrant. Does not the Sen- 
ator think that much of the situation is due to the failure of 
the people of the United States to adopt a proper attitude to- | 
ward the immigrant, to provide means of Americanization, and 
to provide legitimate and proper means more quickly to as- 
similate the immigrant into the social organism? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am perfectly willing to admit that in large 
measure What the Senator says may be true, and for the pur- 
poses of my statement here it might be admitted that it is! 
wholly true. I do not admit that it is wholly true, but there 
undoubtedly is a great deal of force in what the Senator has 
had to say. The important point, however, Mr. President, is | 
that, whether the fault be upon our side or upon the side of the 
immigrant, the fact—and the fact only that I desire to em- 
phasize—is that precisely the condition I was attempting to 
describe exists. 

Mr. President, neither in my discussion nor in my thought of 
the question do I compare one race with another, much less one 
nation with another. I know that America always should 
strive as far as possible, consistently with its own best interest, 
first, to give no offense to any other nation. I know that it has 
been our policy from the first to have a decent regard for the 
opinions of mankind, and I am not considering, and in my 
thought of the immigration question I never have considered 
the question of the inferiority or the superiority of my own race 
or of any race. We can not shut our eyes to one fact, how- 
ever, and that is that after 1890 the immigrants coming into the 
United States did establish their quarters, did live in their own 
districts, did establish their own institutions, did establish their 
hewspaper presses, and in large measure set up conditions that 
tended to preserve the alienage which they brought into the 
country. 

It may be that we were very largely responsible for that. It 
nay be that we are in very great measure responsible for that 
condition; but we can not remedy the character of our own 
people wholly, any more than we can control and remedy and 
reform the character of those people who come to us from 
other countries. So, Mr. President, just as this Nation 40 years 
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ago declared exclusion against Chinese immigration and Mon- 
golian immigration, and just as to-day we have placed total 
exclusion against Japanese immigration, and upon the final 
ground that those races are nonassimilable, it seems to me that 
we must take into consideration the character of other peoples 


| who come to us with reference to the very question of the ease 


or the difficulty with which we can assimilate them 

That, Mr. President, is the basis upon which I shall vote on 
this question of immigration. That is the basic reason upon 
which T shall act, as nearly as I can make my vote represent my 
convictions, my vote on this question 


Mr. President, when we think of the Chinese and the Jap- 
anese—and I refer to them not because I wish to arouse for one 
moment any sort of antagonistic sentiment or spirit upen the 
part of the Chinese or Japanese—we must think of them as in- 
dustrious peoples. We must remember that the labor of these 


peoples builded the great Pacific railways. We must remember 
that they developed a great system of agriculture in the West. 
We must think of them as law-abiding, as men of reasonably 
correct habits. We must think of them, Mr. President, as chil- 
dren of a very ancient civilization. They possess a culture that 
was old while yet all of Europe was peopled by naked savages. 
They possess a culture and are the children of a culture that 
was old when the civilization and culture of Greece and of 


| Rome were young When Senators speak about the glorious 


examples that every race and every nation can present to us, 
and when they remind us that in the trenches with our own 
sons in the World War were the sons of the immigrant citizen 
of America, we may well ask, if we view the question courage- 
ously and fairly and candidly, What has that to do with the 
question? What has it to do with the question at all? 

No man is more ready to admit, and no man more cheerfully 
admits, that from every race, indeed, from every land, have 
come illustrious citizens who by their achievements have made 
our Nation great in peace and in war, But what has that te 
do with the question? 

Mg. President, we have in America a peculiar government, a 
self-government that is peculiar to the people of America. That 
Government hus many very great excellencies, but it has no ex- 
cellency that makes it fit and proper for every race of men that 
live upon the globe, nor can you fit every race of men, whatever 
may be their excellencies, to our form of government. 

Washington was a fairly good American He had a fairly 
good view of the character of our people at the date and on the 
occasion when he delivered his Farewell Address to the people 
of the United States, and he felicitated the people of the United 
States in this language: 


With slight shades of difference, you have the same religion, manners, 
habits, and political principles. 


Washington regarded these things as fundamental, certainly 
as significant. He was emphasizing these things. He knew, 
as well as we know, that he had in his own army atheist and 
Protestant and Catholic, but in his calm judgment there was 
no such vital difference of religious principle as prevented the 
men in the Revolutionary Army acknowledging loyalty to the 
same essential political prineiples. There were Jews in his 


|army and Gentiles in his army, but Washington did not re- 


gard those differences as making it impossible, or even difficult, 


for the men who made up the Nation at the time of the Revo- 


lution, and at the time that he was President of this Nation, 
to hold to the same general princip'es of self-government. Sut 


| he undoubtedly recognized that in the slight shades of <iffer- 


ence, so far asS.religion and manners and habits and matters 
of principle were concerned, lay the security, or a part of the 
strength and stability of our form of government, and that 
fact I think he meant to emphasize. 

The attitude of Mr. Jefferson and the party of Mr. Jefferson 
has been referred to here to-day. No longer ago than vyes- 
terday there was quoted in this Recorp the language of Mr. 
Jefferson, and I read that language again: 


While we are providing for the fortification of our country against 
a foreign foe, I am in favor of fortifying it against the influx of 
undesirable immigration. 


He used the word “undesirable.” That language was used, 
Mr. President, when this country was a very young Nation, 
when all the great West was yet undeveloped, when we needed 
people. Even in that early time the founder of the Democratic 
Party, Mr. Jefferson, was expressing himself about this impor- 
tant question, and he had the courage to express himself can- 
didly and frankly on it. I think the big part of the whole immi- 
gration question is to be found in the candor and in the frank- 
ness with which we shall meet and face and solve our prob- 
lems. 
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that after a date fixed, Congress shall fix the total of immi- 
gration to be admitted in any one year, and shall apportion 
that total to the various .nations in exact accordance with 
their proportionate representation in the whole population 
of the United States at the present time, with certain excep 
tions, of course, of those whom the Senator himself has 
pointed out. 

I believe 
wise 


that amendment is a good amendment and is a 
amendment, because I believe that the amendment will 
in actual application permit to come into the United States 
a larger number of easily assimilable people and a smaller 
number, relatively a very small number, of those people more 
difficult of absorption or assimilation. 

Therefore, 1 believe that the principle stated in the amend- 
ment is sound, It ean not give any offense even to the nations 
who have a feeling upon the question of emigration. There is 
but one possible objection te it and that objection is this: As 
yet the basis to be used in the Senator’s amendment has not 
been fixed; at least it is not officially declared. I think it is 
highly desirable that we should finally fix our immigration 
policy; in other words, I ean not think we should longer 
enact a law which in its very nature expires by its own terms 
or is understood at the time of its adoption to have only tem- 
porary application. 

Since the basis on which the quota is to be applied is now 
not definitely fixed and determined, or, at least, officially deter- 
mined, I do not like the idea of passing an immigration law 
and leaving it open for future action by the Congress—that is, 
in the terms of the law itself inviting action by the Congress. 
Of course, I recognize that the Congress can at any time in 
the future, and will from time to time in the future, I have no 
doubt, deal with the great question of immigration. At the 


| sume time, I believe it highly desirable at this time that we 


} ke * yourself trouble. You raise perplexing 
at * Mr. President, 1 congratulate myself at least that 
the men of 40 years ago had the courage to face the ques- 
1 ul sud to-day I do not believe China regards more 

y nation on the face of this globe than she regards the 
( PLA of ! rica 

ti e gained by a clear and definite statement of 
f ick that are vil spensabie to national existence than 
] ort of diy Janguage designed to cover up the 
‘ | principle th just control our actions. I do not see 
t cessity of it, M Dre ent; I can not appreciate the 
} ‘ ty of it It is not a question of superiority or inferiority. 
I he q“uestion of the assertion of a purely national right, and 
the is but one question about it, What is the wise policy? 
Lhwy at hit it to be ettled % 

l 1 back to your newspapers of 40 years ago, you will 
re he language of the liberal and tolerant American viving 
vent to his fears because of the policy then about to be adepted 
with reference to China, Yet we know perfectly well how China 
jis ceived and how she has accepted what we regarded as a 
ne iry policy on our part. Precisely the same thing will 
‘ t in the case of Japan, I think, because she is a great | 
nation, beeause we make no question of superiority or inferiority, | 
bi because we insist upon a right that is purely national, 
purely domestic, and because we have the courage and the 
candor and the frankness to say that we are doing it upon the 
ground that 

ast is east nnd west is- west, 
And never the twain shall meet. 

There is a good deal more history in that than poetry. There 
is no oceasion for excitement about it, but there is less occa- 
sion for apology about it. I believe, and I believe it has been 
true, so far as our actions in the past with reference to the 
Chinese and the yellow races in general are concerned, that 
Japan will recognize the full wisdom of our course; but I a&now 
that there can never be a question concerning anything but the 
wisdom of our course. 

Therefore, Mr. President, 1 took occasion to say, and T take 
eccasion to repeat, that I could not vote on the proposition to 
exclude the Japanese from this country upon the ground that 


in a message or letter of the Japanese ambassador I had found | 


a veiled or implied threat. 


I know that that raises a question between two people, and 


on that question both are entitled to be heard, but I vote on 
the broad ground that we are settling a domestic question, a 
Vitully pecessary and indispensable question, and because we 
| fairly and eandidly settle it upon the basis that two races 
are not assimilable, that we are dealing with a question which 
only this Nation has the right to decide. 

So [ think that in determining the broader question involved 


shall 


in this immigration measure before us we must of necessity | 
kee) in mind the ease or difliculty with which separate races | 
and the nationals of other nations can be assimilated, can be 


absorbed, without injury to them or to us, if we want to consider 
their interests, but certainly without injury to us, 

1 recognize perfectly well, so far as 1 am concerned, that 
some races are more easily assimilable, some races and some 
peoples are more easily absorbable into our bedy politic, and 
without injury to us. If I did not recognize that I would not 
vote for any measure that seemed to me to discriminate against 
any nation i do not like the word “ discriminate,” because 


it has no proper place in my discussion of the immigration 
question. 1 know that the question is a big one, and it is so 
bie that any Senator has perfect justification for shades of 
view upon the bill and the important question presented in the 
hill before the Senate. But, so far as I am concerned, it does 
seem to me that, inasmuch as I can recognize that certain 
races are nonassimilable, I have no difficulty in realizing that 
the nationals from certain nations or certain peoples are less 
easily assimilable than those from others. 


| believe in the prineiple centained in the amendment 
offered by the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rep. 
1 believe very thoroughly in that principle. I do not believe in 
that principle because I think that by the adoption of it I shall 
give no offense to any other nation. If I mean and intend no 


offense, I do not fear the giving of offense, and I have tried 
to make it perfectly plain that in my thinking on the question 


of immigration I do not take Into consideration so much the 
question of inferiority or of superiority, or even of equality 
of races or of nations. 


The principle involved 


1¢ 


in the amendment offered by 


the | 


junier Senator from Pennsylvania, as T understand ft, is this, | 


|} am concerned, 


settle upon a fixed policy of immigration, and that we put it 
in efiect as speedily as possible. 

Now, my colleague, the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Hanns], has an amendment pending which will exelude for a 
fixed period all immigration, IL must say very candidly that I[ 
do not see the necessity of that amendment. I will vote with 
my collengue on it because he sees the necessity of it, but I 
myself do not veeognize the necessity of total exclusion of all 
immigration even for a stated or a given number of years. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 
Mr. GHORGE. I yield to my colleague. 
Mr. HARRIS, It is very kind of my colleague to vote for 


my amendment when he does not see the necessity of it, but he 
does not state my amendment as it is. We define an immi- 
grant and make certain exceptions—for instance, a Govern- 
ment official, his family and attendants, aliens visiting the 
United States temporarily, tourists for business, study, or 
pleasure, an alien in continued transit through the United 
States, children of foreigners, children of foreiga-born Ameri- 
ean citizens—the children being under 18 years of age—and a 
tather and mother who are over 55 years of age. So far as I[ 
that lets in more than I would like to have 
eome in, I would really like to limit it more than that, 

Mr. GEORGE. 1 recognize what my colleague says is, of 
course, true, that his amendment does contain certain excep- 
tions, but I was about to say that I do not see the necessity at 
this time of the amendment, There might have been great 
necessity for such an amendment immediately following the 
World War. We anticipated that there would probably be a 
larger number of immigrants coming into the country than had 
hitherto come in during any given period. But my real objec- 
tion, if I have a real objection to my colleague’s amendment, is 
this: Tt also leaves open the final determination, or the deter- 
mination of what we must hope to be a relatively final solu- 
tion, of the whole question of immigration. I think it ought 
to be settled. 

I have often heard Senators give expression about the will 
of the people and the speedy enactment into law of the will 
of the people, If that fs a valid consideration, if it is one that 
must be given force and effect by an American Congress—and, 
of course, it has its weight—I do not believe there can be much 
doubt but that the people of the United States are as nearly 
unanimous upon the question as they can be upon any great 
question whith offers so much justification for honest differ- 
ence of opinion and view. I believe that they favor restric- 
tion, and very rigid restriction, but I think they also favor 
lezisiation in its nature and character permanent, using the 
word in its relative sense. 

Therefore, I think, as highly desirable as my colleague's 
amendment may have been just after the conclusion of the 
World War or as it may be now for certain purposes, that it 
still leaves open the big question of immigration, leaves it for 
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the future consideration of Congress, and it seems to me that 
we ought to settle upon a definite policy. It seems to me that 
we are able to settle upon a definite policy now. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, may 1 interrupt my colleague? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to his colleague? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 


Mr. HARRIS. I wonder if my colleague does not agree | 


with me that if we prohibit immigration for five years we can 
} 


then be in a position to settle the question better than at this | 


time, because the war and the after-war conditions will be 
gone. 

’ Mr. GEORGE. Possibly so. I should hope so. I am giving 
to my colleague the benefit of every doubt upon the question. I 
am going to vote with him on his amendment, but I am ex- 
pressing my views upon the question. I am saying that his 
amendment has merit and it has at least the merit, when 
offered by him, to induce me to give it my support. 

With that I pass merely to a final statement, and that is the 
statement with reference to the quota. I have no difficulty 
in supporting the substitute offered by the senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison}. I believe it, perhaps, to be 
the wise policy to adopt in the matter. I believe that we 
should take the census of 1890, not because the census of 1890 
discriminates against any people or discriminates in favor of 
any nation, but beeause, as I believe, the census of 1890 will 
approximate mest nearly to the basis of the computation fixed 
in the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvaniz 
{Mr. Reep]. 

I do not take his amendment nor the census of 1890 upon any 
reason other than this: Beth the census of 1890 and the amend- 


ment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania seem to me to | 


admit the largest number of assimilabie, wholly assimilable, 
easily assimilable, races into the United States, and to exclude 
those races or the people from those nations that are with most 
difficulty absorbed into our life without injury to us. Im mak- 
ing this final statement permit me to repeat that the whole 
question is one of such broadness and one of such great im- 
portance aS to admit of very great variety of opinion and of 


marked and strong differences of view about it. But it does | 
. . . . | 
seem to me in the discussion of the question that we should | 


discuss it candidly and frankly, without regard to the question 
of inferiority or superiority or equality of races that so often 
finds its way into a discussion of the iminigration question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I submit the 
unanimous-consent agreement which 1 send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 

rhe reading clerk read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that after the hour of 2 o'clock 
p. m., on the calendar day of April 17, 1924, debate shall be limited 
upon the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of aliens into the 
United States, and for other purposes, so that no Senator shall speak 
more than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon the bill, or more 


than enee or longer than 10 minutes upom any amendment offered 
thereto. © 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pro- 
posed agreement? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have taken no time in the dfs- 
cussion of the bill and I have no present intention of doing so. 
If seems to me the Senate is making progress, and because the 
Senate regards the bill as of very great importance I do not 
think the Senater should ask for a eleture rule at this time. 
L object. 

Che PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
ob je« ts. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I then ask unanimous consent 


that when the Senate shall conelude its business to-day it will 


take a recess until noon to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not intend to object to 
the Senator’s request, but I desire to ask for the information 
of the Senate whether he has given consideration to the matter 
of holding night sessions upon the bill? It is a measure very 
important and other bills are crowding for consideration. It 
seems to me the Senate might well devote some time in the 
evening te the pending bill. Has the Senator considered that 
matter? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I agree with the Senator from 
Ohio, but I have been hoping that we may have a limitation 
of debate. I had understeod when I offered the consent agree- 
ment at this time that there would be no objection to it, but 
apparently I had net reconnoitered my ground sufficiently. If 
we ean not agree to limit debate, we shall have to hold a night 
session either to-night or to-morrow. 
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Mr. WILLIS. I hope the Senator will persist in th: 
pose. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there obiecti 


request of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. CURTIS. I do not object, but I suggest to the Senat 
that he give notice if the bill is not concluded to-morro: 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


shall have a session to-morrow night. That will give ever 

one notice and perhaps hurry the measure along 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have been hoping that we 

would run rather late this afternoon and continue th 


» considere- 
tion of the bill. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Pennsylvania that when the S 
shall have concluded its business to-day it take reces il 


12 o’clock to-morrow? The Chair hears no object 
so ordered. 

Mr. REED of Missouri obtained the floor 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I assure the Senator from 
Penasylvania that from all I can learn there will be no diffi- 
culty in having the pending bill disposed of by day after to- 
morrow. That is the reason why I objected to cloture. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the senlor Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] suggested cloture 10 days 


- 


On, and it 1s 


Leo. 
I then said that I thought the bill too important to ask it I 
myself suggested cloture on Monday. I was then told that four 
Senators had indicated their desire to speak 


, and that until they 
had finished I had best withhold the request. I was told a 
| little while ago that all objection had been withdrawn. That 

is the reason I submitted the request, but I very much hope 
| that the Senate will see fit to limit debate within the next 
day or two. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think probably the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania was informed subsequently to the conversation that I 
had with him by some Senator that I had withdrawn my objec- 
tion to a limitation of debate at this time. « After some oppor- 
tunity shall have been afforded to discuss amendments which 
may have been offered from the floor and that are not in order 
now I shall be perfectly willing to limit debate; but it would 
he a very unusual proceeding fn the Senate to limit debate be- 
fore the committee amendments have been disposed of and 
before amendments offered upon the floor are in order. 

If the Senator from Pennsylvania will be patient, and will 
| give us merely a reasonable time to discuss amendments which 
may be offered upon the floor—and on to-morrow, I think, we 
shall get to that order—so far as I am concerned, I shall be 
| perfectly willing to agree to a time to vote. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I understood 
that that was the feeling of the Senator from North Carolina, 
and it was hot until I had received the information that he 
felt an agreement would be in order now that I ventured to make 
the suggestion which I have made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was an entire mistake, Mr. President. 
As I said to the Senator from Pennsylvania this morning, I 
| will not consent te a limitation upon debate until some oppor- 
tunity shall have heen given to discuss amendments which are 
offered to the bill from the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
yield to me for just a moment in order that I may make a per- 
sonal explanation? 

Mr. REED of Missourt. I yield. 
| Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, as the Senator from Pennsyl- 
| vania {[Mr. Reep] has stated, I have been trying fo get action 
| on the immigration bill for some time. I misunderstood the 
| Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] in disenssing the 
question with him. I have been waiting here to hear the Sena- 
| tor’s speech for two or three days, and he has been anxious to 
= the floor. He told me, as I stated this morning, that he 
| 





would wait until the amendments came up fn the regular order 
on the bill; and I understood that he had withdrawn his objec- 
tion to considering amendments under the 10-minute rule; and I 
so stated to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I should like to give notice now 
thet if the immigration bill shali not have been dispoeged of by 
te-morrow afternoon, I shall ask the Senate to remain in sés- 
sion to-merrow night in order to continue its consideration 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, at this late hour in 
the discussion of the bill, with foll knowledge that probably 
every Senator has made up his mind on the subject, and with 
but few Members of the Senate in the Chamber, I do not 
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presume to think that I shall change a single vote, or that my 
remarks will have any other present effect than to register my 


own views regarding this character of legislation. 
to do that briefly. 

There has been introduced into the bill a principle in which 
I firmly believe and which I advocated on the floor some years 
ago, and that is the principle that immigrants shall be ex- 
amined, their character ascertained, and their fitness for resi- 
dence or citizenship in the United States determined by some 
board representing this country. T recognize the fact, as we all 
lave recognized the truth, that there in every country 
undesirables who are no credit to their native land and who 
would be of no advantage to this country Ry the establish- 
ment of such a tribunal every undesirable could be excluded, 
except a very small percentage who might succeed in deceiving 
some American tribunal appointed to pass upon their fitness 
for citizenship. So that, with that provision in the bill and 


I shall try 


ure 
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| 
| 
| 
! 


assuming that it will be fairly enforced, we will be protected | 


against 
expression, nonassimilable; and, with that principle in the bill, 
all that is left is to restrict the number of people coming to the 
United States who will make good citizens after arrival. 
Assuming that the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to which I have just referred shall become a 
part of the measure, the bill ought to be entitled “a proposal 
to bar from the United States all human beings who will make 
good citizens of the United States if they exceed the number 
of 160,000.” The proposition stated in that way is an absurdity, 
because we are denying to ourselves the addition of a popula- 
tion that will amalgamate with our so-called native population 
and will make good and valuable citizens of the country. 

Every argument as to the undesirability of races 
moved; every argument to the undesirability of certain 
citizens of different nations is removed the moment we es- 
tablish tribunals judicially to examine and pass upen the 
qualifications of the individual. So that we are brought here 
face to face with the naked proposition of excluding people 
who will make good citizens and who our own tribunals have 
declared will maké good citizens. I repeat, that the last 
word in know-nothingism, and I use the term “ know-nothing- 
ism" in the political sense in which it was employed when 
know-nothingism raised its ugly, vicious, and ignorant head 
in the United States, with the result that one political party 
went out of business. 

There can be but one justification for a restriction upon im- 
migration, and that is that the individual coming here is not 
fit to live here after he gets here. But when we have set up 
our own tribunals and have judicially examined. into the 
character of the applicant and have determined that he is fit 
to live here after he gets here, and then exclude him, we are 
doing a very absurd if not a very wicked thing. 

Mr. President, every human being who is capable of sup- 
porting himself and who is capable of making and who will 
make a good citizen of the United States is an addition to the 
moral, the intellectual, the physical, and the financial assets 
of the United States. The fact that a man happened to be 
born on the other side of the red line of the map does not 
make his presence here any less valuable than that of a man 
who happened to be born on this side of the line if the two 
men are equal in character and equal in their love for this 
country. It is as absurd to exclude from this country a good 
man who will make a good citizen as it would be to expel 
a good man who is also equally a good citizen. 


is re- 


ais 


is 


this movement; but I say that it is one of the narrowest and 
most contemptible movements that ever cursed the American 
people. Here are two of God's children 
pened to be born under the flag of some European monarch, 
but we take him and judicially examine jim. 

We find that he wants to leave that 
he loves liberty. We find that he is intelligent. 
he is attached to American institutions. We find that he wants 
to move into a land where he and his children may enjoy the 
blessings of liberty, and we say to that human being, “ You shall 
not enter here. It is true when you come you are well inten- 


an influx of people who are, to use the oft-repeated" 
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To refuse admission to this country of men who have been 
determined to be of the character I have referred to is as ab- 
surd as it would be for the president of a bank to refuse gold 
at his counter, and it is as narrow as the proscriptive spirit 
that has run through the ages and has cursed the world. 

More than that, the absurdity is increased by the fact that 
many men who are.supporting this bill have recently been talk- 
ing about democratizing- the world, of carrying the benefits of 
our civilization elsewhere for the benefit of the world, of unit- 
ing with the other nations of the world to set up a sort of world 
tribunal or world government, and doing this for the benefit of 
other nations and other races whom they in turn say can not 
be democratized enough to become American citizens when they 
come here swearing by the Almighty God in whom they believe 
that their purpose is to become good American citizens, and 
when we judicially determine that they are capable of that 
achievement and that that is the purpose of their hearts and 
the intention of their souls. 

The distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorer], to 
whom L have listened with profound respect the few times that 
he has favored us with his views, and for whose mastery of 
logic and honesty of purpose I have the highest regard, said in 
the closing part of his speech that this was not a question of 
race superiority at all, but that that question could be disre- 
garded. 

Mr. President, it can not be disregarded. It is the very 
essence of this whole question; but I claim that it will be 
eliminated from the question if we adopt that provision of the 
bill which proposes to set up tribunals to determine the fitness 
of the prospective citizen, for, under that, if an individual is 
of such race or such blood or such character that he can not be 
assimilated into the white population of the United States and 
become a purt of the great spirit of America, then he could be 
and would be properly rejected by any such tribunal. 

Mr. President, I have said that this spirit of proscription 
and narrowness has come down through the ages. There has 
not been a race of mem who have ever established themselves 
upon this earth but have assumed that they were God’s chosen 
children. They have set up barriers against the stranger. In 
the savage days they imprisoned him or slaughtered him if he 


| entered within their domains; and just in proportion as they 


adhered to that narrow policy they have circumscribed their 
own well-being and limited their own development; and just in 
proportion as nations have recognized the fact that they are 
only one of the great family of nations, just in proportion as 
they have generously opened their doors to the peoples of other 
countries. have nations grown into magnitude and power. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Missouri vield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was rather impressed until the Senator 
made this speech that he was against the league; that he thought 
we ought to live exclusively by ourselves. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator has been properly im- 
pressed. The difference, perhaps, between the Senator's view 
and mine is this: He thinks we ought to go over into another 
man’s country and interfere over there, but that we should stop 
that man from coming here when he wants to come voluntarily 
and join us. We just differ on that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator another question? 
Then I presume the difference is this: If the Senator sees a 


| row in the street, he wants to bring it into his own home and 


| have it in his parlor instead of having it out there? 
I do not expect to stop this craze; I do not expect to arrest | 


One of them hap- | 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, no; but if I thought enough of 
a mun to go out and interfere in his row in the street and 
hunt a chance to get into it and try to set myself up to boss 
him over there I would think that probably he was a good 
enough fellow, if he came here and asked the privilege of living 


' in America, to let him come. 


monarch’s rule because | 
We find that | 


tioned toward our Government; it is true you will support your- | 


self: it is true you will add to the wealth of this country: it is 


true you are of such # character that you and your children | 
can be amalgamated into and assimilated with the present popu- | 


lation of the United States; and yet, because you happen to 
have been born under another flag than ours, you shall not 
enter these holy precincts of the United States. When you 


come as an adult, you are worth actually in the market, us an | 
asset to the country, a large amount of money.” 


Mr. CARAWAY. May I interrupt the Senator again? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If I thought a man was such a bad man 
that I was not willing to do anything for him in Europe, I would 
not want to incorporate him in with my own people. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That may be the Senator's view. 
I do not think they are too bad to do anything for them. I 
never have taken that view. What I have said is that they 
are not good enough to set up a government in which we will 
be a minority, and by their votes, as citizens of other countries, 
to control us. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Has the Senator no confidence in them 
as long as they live beyond the seas, but is he perfeetly willing 
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to incerporate them with eur own people and let them control 
us here at home? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator, as usual, discusses a 
question that is as foreign to the question I am discussing 
as the fall of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Mr. CARAWAY. At least-—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Now, wait a minute, until I 
answer the Senator. I have said that where there are govern- 
ments in Europe, monarchies and republics, loyal unto them- 
selves and their people loyal unto themselves, 1 was unwilling 
to enler into a super world government in which we would be 
a minority party, and those people, who may be our enemies, 
and who may have mary interests opposed to us, would con- 
trol the policy of America by their votes. That is a very differ- 
ent proposition than denying admission to this country to an 
individual of any other nation who comes here and says: 
“] want to join your country. I want to swear allegiance to 
your flag. I am willing te live by your rules and die by your 
rules.” If the Senator can not see that distinction, it is be- 
cause he has put aside his usually very acute intellect for the 
purpose of merely trying to nag me, which is his long suit in 
life, and if he ever lost that he would die. 

Now, I proceed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I suggest te the Senator that I put 
in pretty nearly half my time defending the Senator instead 
of nagging him? | 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why, certainly; and when the | 
Senator is doing that, that is what gives him his good standing | 
in this body. Otherwise, the Senator makes mistakes. 

Now, let me proceed. I say that in one breath people are 
preaching here world leve and the universal brotherhood of | 
man: that there should be a super world government; that we 
should join in it; that we should go out democratizing the 
world; and then the same gentlemen refuse to perniit a lover 
of liberty, a lever of democracy, to come here and swear alie- 
giance to our flag. It, however, is a minor incident in what I 
am Saying, and I refer to it only to impress the absurdity of 
this whole movement. 

I was saying, Mr. President, when I was interrupted, that 
you can take the history of the nations of this world, and the 
only nations that have made great progress are the nations 
that have been reasonably liberal in the matter of admitting 
the peoples of other countries within their own domain. The 
nation which built a Chinese wall about itself limited its 
opportunities, circumscribed its career, and arrested its march 
of progress. Those nations that are composed of the mixed 
bloods of many peoples are the nations that have controlled 
this world from the very first. 

Rome was composed of many peoples and of many bloods, | 


France is composed of many stocks. She first took her great | 
piace in the world after the Franks had swept down from the 
forests of Germany and established themselves as a part of the 
people of ancient Gaul. 

Great Britain, which boasts of her lineage, must admit her | 
admixture with the Romans, with the Norsemen, with the | 
Angles and the Saxons whe came in from Germany and grafted 
themselves upen the original stock of the British Isles. 

Germany herself is composed of many different tribes and 
many different peoples. 

Austria in like manner was composed of many peoples. | 
It is in the admixture, the flux of humanity passing back 
and forth, that nations get their virility and their life and | 
their energy, and the thing that has given to the American | 
citizen his peculiar dominance in the world—for with all his | 
shortcomings, I regard him as the most dominant character | 
in the world—is the fact that he is the product of the ad- | 
mixture of many races, 
Se this policy of exclusion, which began originally by killing 
every man who was a stranger in the land, then gradually 
broadened itself until they were admitted in some countries 
with generosity—this policy of exclusion has been a part of | 
our national history. This movement that we have in the 
Senate to-day is as old as America. It seems to me that the | 
first individual who set his foot on thé soil of America turned | 
around and looked across the sea and said to all his own | 
brethren he had left behind, “None of you at all ean come | 


over here. I am the native-born American citizen.” That is 
rather an extreme statement, but it illustrates a general situa- 
tion, 

Some Englishman eame over here, then some Englishmen 
were sent over here; then some Irishmen came over here, and 
the English told the Irish they were not fit to settle here. 
Then some Germans came over and some Dutch came over, and 
away back, immediately succeeding the Revolution, we had this 
same struggle. 
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There has been talk here to-day about these foreteners com 
ing here and settling in communities. They have done it from 
the first. There is no change in that. Go over to Pennsylvania. 
It appears from a document which was broucht to me, ind 
which I put in the Recorp in the speech I made on this mat: 
before, that so great a man as Benjamin Franklin, away back 
in his day, warned the people that this country was going to 
be turned info a European province, for over in Pennsylvania 
they actually transacted the business in the German langu ce 
and they actually used it in their courts. The Germans were 
there in such dominant numbers that he came to believe that a 
foreign principality was to be established on our soil, and 
when I remember that Benjamin Franklin made that mistake 
with all his wisdom, I do not wonder that the statesmen of f) 
day naturally will fall into error. 

Yet what happened in Pennsylvania? What occurred with 
reference to this population that herded together so that they 
used their own native language instead of using the American 
language? Is there any better State than Pennsylvania? Are 
there any better people than the Pennsylvanians? Are they 
a discredit to our Nation? Are they an asset to us in peace? 
Are they a source of strength to us in time of war? Have the 
added to the sum total of the moral standing and intellectual 
power of the people of the United States? Yet these people 
herded at that time 

When the Irish first came here they came very largely, the 
great influx after the famine days. They were poor, they 
were ragged, they came in the steerage of ships. They were 
denounced. The highbrows met in indignation in all parts of 
the country. 

The gentleman with proscriptive soul was there. He de- 
clared the Irish would ruin this country, because, he said, they 
were ignorant; and they were ignorant, largely ignorant be- 
cause a tyrannical government has closed their schools and 
persecuted their schoolmasters and had closed the door of 
learning in their face. They were poor. Poverty and want 
had put its white finger upon them and reduced them to a con 
dition of absolute starvation. They came here and herded to- 
gether. They slept in shanties. Some of them lived in the 
most impoverished and desperate condition for many years 
Yet who is it to-day who dares in America denounce a man 
of Irish lineage? They are numbered among our orators, o 
poets, our statesmen. The sons of those immigrants have taken 
their place proudly with the rest of the people. 

Then the German came, and the German was abused. He 
herded. There are German colonies all over the United States, 
in which gradually the language disappears, gradually the 
racial characteristics become less and less. They melt into the 


| great community. But they have herded, just as we hear the 
| ery of herding now. Yet I venture to say, in the face of that 


spirit which still exists succeeding the war, when every effort 
was made to fan the hatred of this country for that race he- 


| cause we were at war with their country, that the German 


citizen has contributed his full share to the greatness of 
America. 


I see upon this map the great number of people coming from 


| Austria is pictured as a warning. I remember very well when 
| they came from Austria—from a Province of Austria, from 


Bohemia. They came here in the steerage. They rode West 
in immigrant trains. They came off the cars with the odor of 
the filthy passage they had been compelled to endure. Few of 
them had any money. They settled in colonies. I saw them as 
they waiked with their wooden shoes on the depot platform, the 
old women carrying feather beds upon their backs, and cooking 
utensils, the men wearing leather waistcoats that had been 
handed down, it appeared to me, from past generations. They 
went out in the country and settled and lived in sod houses. 
They were regarded as a scourge. All of the alarmists were 
there; all of these native-born American citizens were there to 
denounce the poor Bohemian. Yet I lived to see the sons and 
daughters of those people enter the public schools, and I 


| entered with them. I found that about as hard a competitor as 


I had to meet in my classes was a Bohemian boy or girl. The 
men grew into stalwart Americans, and the girls were as beau- 
tiful as any of the so-called American aristocrats whose 
“granddaddy” happened to have come here, instead of the 
father. 

I have witnessed the proscriptive movements. I have seen 
the man who says, “I am better than thou art,” the fellow 
who thinks that the country would suffer if anybody was in 
any manner different from him. Yet 99 times out of 100 the 
man of that sort is the man who lacks the breadth of judgment 
and the charity to recegnize the fact that the peoples of all 
countries and of all lands have their good and their bad; that 
they have their geniuses and have their sloths; that they have 
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their patriots and have their traitors. But in the great mass 
of the white race of Europe you find splendid men and splen- 
did women who, given a decent opportunity of life, will make 
good American citizens—the great mass of them. 

In our Fourth of July days we used to think that courage was 
the peculiar heritage of the American people; but the late war 
demo ated to us and demonstrated to the world that the 
peoples of Kurope can stand and fight and die as valiantly, I 


Istt 


wil! say—almost as valiantly, at least—as can our own sons. 
We used to think that we knew all there was in civilization. 
Yet their schools of art and their wonderful achievements in 


music answer back to us that we have much to learn from the 
Old World. 

We 
the world. 


used inventive race of 
with the arts of 


in the late war by European 


to think that we were the great 
Yet when we came into contact 
invention that were employed 
nutions, we learned that there were other brains that could 
think. and that there were other hands that were cunning. 
When we survey the field of scientific achievement, we must sit 
at the feet of the savants of Europe quite as often as they sit 
at our feet, 

When we look at the march of progress that has gone on in 
this world, we are bound. if our vision be not clouded, to have 
regard for the fact that while we have been cultivating educa- 
tion here in point of literacy we are far below every European 
state. Sweden leads the list in literacy, closely followed by 
Germany, and in several European countries we find that there 
is a lower degree of ignorance than there is in the United States 
among our own native-born population. 

Moreover, when we examine the figures—and I put them all 
in the Recorp when this debate was on before—we find the 
startling fact that the citizens of foreign countries send a 
greater percentage of their children to school than do the native 
born American citizens. 

The senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] has offered 
an amendment to exclude all immigrants for five years. I do 
not want to speak disrespectfully of Georgia, and I do not; it 
is a great State, with a great history; but in point of literacy, 
the white population of Georgia is far below the white popula- 
tion of Norway, or of Sweden, or of Denmark, or of Germany, or 
of Holland, or of Switzerland. 


Mr. GEORGE. May I ask the Senator a question? 
Mr. REED of Missouri, Certainly. 
Mr GEORGE. Of course, I know the Senator means no 


disrespect to my State. He said he did not. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I think it is_a wonderful State. 
Mr. GEORGE, What I want to ask the Senator is this, is 
not the presence there of a different race, in very large num- 
bers 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I am speaking of the white popula- 
tion. 
Mr. GEORGE. I know; but has not the other race some- 


thing to do with that condition? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. With dragging down the white? 

Mr. GEORGE. Is there not some relation between the two? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not know. The Senator would 
have to answer that for himself. I say this, I think when we 
consider conditions in the Southern States—and in that I will 
include my own State, for we are semisouthern, at least—I 
think we will agree that that part of the country suffered so 
from the Civil War that in the recovery from the economic 
conditions those States were retarded in the matter of educa- 
tion; but there is the condition, without criticism. I am sim- 
ply saying that it is proposed to exclude the people of other 
lands, to exclude a man because of his race. We should ex- 
clude him because of his character, but not because of his 
race. If his character is bad, let those tribunals find it out 
and close the door in his face, but if his character is good let 
the door swing open. When I say his character is good, I 
mean when his character for citizenship is good. 

When did we get this way? I picked up a paper this morn- 
ing and read the statement that a Russian woman had solved 
the riddle of the ages which from the days of Hippocrates 
down to this hour has puzzled all of the students of disease 
and medicine. She had discovered a remedy for leprosy. I 
do not know, but she is quite as likely to discover it as though 
she had not happened to have been born in Russia. 

We talk about the wonders of radium. A French woman 
solved that problem. So I might, if I wanted to, stand here 
until to-morrow morning reciting the achievements of other 
races. You propose to say to people of that kind, “ keep out,” 
and you propose to say it based upon a fallacy which I pro- 
pose to expose in a moment. Let me dwell on this a moment. 
There sits upon the Supreme Court bench of these United 
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States a man who would be excluded by the amendment pro- 
posed by the junior Senator from Georgia 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think the Senator means to bring 
me in, because I did not offer the amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I meant the senior Senator from 
Georgia. I misstated myself, but I understood the Senator 
to approve it, and I was sorry to hear him say it, for there is 
nothing unkindly in my remarks, as the Senator knows. 

There sits upon the Supreme Court bench of the United 
States a man who once honored this Chamber by his genius and 
his intelligence, who was born outside of the United States- 
born in England. There sat here nearly 30 years a yreat 
Senator who landed in this country when he was 8 years of 
age with one silver dollar in his pocket, the late Knute Nelson, 
the Norwegian. Was there ever a better American citizen. 
one who loved his country more? 

There sit in this Chamber to-day two or three or four men 
who I understand were born in other countries. I see the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. JoHnson] here. I have 
traveled all over that great State of his. If we would take 
the Swedes and the Norwegians and the Danes out of Minue- 
sota we would almost depopulate it, and most of them came 
there in my lifetime. As we go over that State we find its 
farms are beautiful; we find its people largely with names that 
indicate they are of Scandinavian origin. What did those 
people do when they got here? They went up there and took a 
piece of prairie that was not doing anybody on earth any good; 
was not even a pasture for buffalo any more, for the buffalo 
were not there. 

They plowed that sod, they planted it and raised crops, 
They built habitations and barns. They reared children and 
established schools and erected churches. They became a part 
of the great body politic of the United States, and they have 
been just as good citizens as some of those people whose grand- 
fathers happened to come here instead of the individuals them- 
selves coming. Would we add to our wealth if we obliterated 
the greater part of Minnesota? Why, somebody will say they 
went in crowds. They did. We find a large percentage of the 
population there of Scandinavian origin. Naturally when one 
man goes from a country and locates he writes home to tell 
his brethren about it. and they come and write to their brethren, 
and we thus get a certain concentration of people. 

Where did this narrow spirit of proscription come from? 
This used to be the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. It used to be taught that here was a habitation for the 
oppressed of the earth. We remember that along the lines 
of Lexington, at Concord, at Valley Forge, at Yorktown, there 
stood many races of men, speaking many languages. I think 
there were 36 different languages spoken in New York before 
the Revolution. They had many religions. Some of them did 
not have any religion. They all had the religion of liberty in 
their hearts, their divine fires of God Almighty planted in the 
hearts of men, the divine fires of liberty burning there. They 
helped to establish and make this country. They have stood 
on the field of every battle that has been fought, and they have 
stood in the arks of peace, in the avocations of civic life, side 
by side with the man whose grandfather came from the same 
country only a little while before, and they have made good, 

Where is your menace? In what respect have they destroyed] 
us? Were they traitors during the recent war? Are they any 
worse in morals than the so-called native-born American citizen? 
Are they any lower in point of education, the second genera- 





‘tion, the generation first born here? I say they are not, and 


the statistics prove it. 

Native-born American citizens? How did you happen to be 
born here? Some of our ancestors were sent over here as in- 
dentured servants. Some of our ancestors came here as pris- 
oners. Some of our ancestors came here to escape religious 
persecution. Many of our ancestors, the great majority of 
them, came to escape the hard conditions of life in Europe. 
As soon aS a man lands here he turns around and wants to 
slam the door in the face of somebedy else just as good a man 
as he is, and he calls that Americanism. 

Now, we have an argument here that there are certain races 
of men in which there is a very large percentage of those who 
are undesirable, and that those undesirables ought to be kept 
out. I agree to the proposition of keeping out every undesirable. 


When we establish these boards, if they are properly adminis- 
tered, we can afford to take down all of the doors and let as 
many come in as come here equipped for American citizenship. 
But as I look at the diagram on the wall to which I have in- 
vited attention I take it that it is intended to demonstrate that 
immigration from the United Kingdom was all right when it 
was very large in proportion to the total of the immigrants, 
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and that it was all right to come from Germany in large num- 
hers: but that the trouble is there has been a diminution of the 
neople from the United Kingdom and from Germany and a 
larger number of people proportionately have come from the 
other countries. Singularly enough, the map, which must be a 
very bungling affair, does not show anything about the menace 
ot immigration that has come from Scandinavia. They are put 
in with “all others.” 

What made this change in immigration? Economic conditions 
in Europe were such that the people of the United Kingdom did 
not much care to move. Economie conditions in Germany were 
such that the people of Germany did not care to emigrate in 
jarer years. Of course, they have been shut out since the war, 
and therefore the figures are utterly deceiving, utterly deceptive. 
Now reverse the economic conditions and you will reverse immi- 
gration. There is not a man in this Chamber who does not 
know that if we were to open the doors to-morrow and say to 
every German who wants to come to this country and can 
qualify, “The doors are open,” that we would have a large 
immigration from Germany. So that if it is desirable you can 
get it by letting them come in. 

Let us have no more of this hocus-pocus and false pretense. 
if you want to keep a German out, say so; but do not put up a 
map here indicating to me that he was desirable and is desir- 
able, and that there are so few of them coming that that is 
one reason why we are putting this bill through. You know 
and I know that with the present economic conditions in Ger- 
many, if you will open the doors you will have plenty of immi- 
vrants from Germany. Moreover, if we are to judge anything 
bv what we hear of economic conditions in the British Isles, we 
would have a large increase in immigration from there. We 
would have a large increase, undoubtedly, from all of the north- 


ern countries of Europe, because the applications that have | 


come and the desire to come in from those countries already 
indieate it, 

\VWhat about Austria? Is Austria to be condemned? Of 
course, I am not speaking of present little Austria. Are not the 
\ustrians capable of good citizenship? Among them were the 
Pohemian, the Czechoslovakian, and different peoples from those 
smaller countries, Open your doors and see if they do not 

me Take off your limitations, but put up your tribunals 
nd let your tribunals say if a man is not fit for citizenship that 
ie can not come in, no matter in what country he was born. 
hat is the proper solution. 

Now, I want to give you a little final thought on this that 
may be popular or may not. When I believe a thing I say it, 
egardless of popularity. You want to solve the farmers’ 
voblem, do you? If you had two or three million more people 
n this country, two or three million more mouths to feed here 
at home, you would have mighty little surplus sent abroad, 
und the farmers’ problem would be largely solved. 

Moreover, the farmer would be able to get some labor upon 
his farm at prices which he could afford to pay. The farmer 
has been undergoing this sort of an experience: The auto- 
mobile eame along and practically destroyed one branch of his 
industry—the rearing of horses and mules. Practically that 
has ceased as an industry. Those animals used to eat great 
quantities of farm products. To-day that avenue of consump- 
tion is largely closed. Bring over some human beings to this 
country. Let them go onto farms, as they will largely go on 
the farms; lef them work for moderate wages, so that the 
farmer can afford to live. After a while they will begin to get 
their feet under them and they will, perhaps, become the 
owners of farms. In the meantime, however, there will have 
heen an inereased consumption in the United States, and it 
will be found at the end of a reasonable period of time that the 
farm problem will have been largely solved by the creation of a 
market at home that could consume that much of the products 
which the farmers raised and save them from the disability of 
selling their surplus on the broken market of Europe. 

It is worth while to think a little about these matters; it is 
worth while for you men of the South to ask yourselves the 
question whether you do not need a larger white population in 
the South. Some question ought to be asked as to what is to 
solve your labor problem in the South. I do not pretend to 
instruct you; I do not pretend to say what you ought to do. 
You know that section better than I know it, and one principle 
that I have held to is that States ought to be allowed to run 
their own business, because the people of the State know the 
business of the State better than the people of the other States 
know it. 

I do know, however, to-day the American farmer has to pay 
wages that are prohibitive upon his farming industry, as my 


friend from Minnesota [Mr. JoHNson], I think, will bear me 
out. 
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Mr. President, this movement is but a part of a general swing 
We are going to exclude everybody; we are going to keep this 
country just for ourselves, we think; but we are simply deny 
ing ourselves the wealth of the world. the splendid men and 
women who want to come to this country and live under } 
flag and become a part of this great people. You may do it; 
you doubtless will do it. 

As for myself, I would restrict the immigr 


on 


ition simply by 


determining that the individual was capable of becomi and 
intended to become a good American citizen: that he was 


capable of amalgamation into our population and into our 
civilization; that he was well adapted to become a thorough- 
going American citizen. Having done that. I would savy to all 
who desire to come, “The doors are open, and we we 
you.” So we shall develop our own country; we shall increase 
its wealth, its prestige, its power. There will come from other 
lands men with the genius of painters and artists, men with 
a capacity for hard work, men and women with a gift for in 
vention and music; and all the adornments and all the utilities 
of life they will bring over in their brains and in their hearts, 
just as our fathers brought similar qualities when they entered 
this land. Our country will become greater and better because 
of the addition of that kind of people. This movement may be 
popular to-day, but it is a narrow movement; it is a proscrip- 
tive movement, and in a sense it is a destructive movement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask leave to 
perfect the pending amendment by the elisions and additions 
which are shown on the copy which I send to the desk. I ask 
that the Secretary read the amendment, as I desire to per- 
fect it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsy! 
vania modifies and perfects the amendment which is now 
pending. The Secretary will read the amendment as proposed 
to be modified. 

The Reapinc CrerK. The amendment as proposed to be 
modified reads as follows: 


lcome 


At the end of section 8 insert the following: 

“On or before March 4, 1926, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor shall jointly make an « 
mate showing as nearly as may be the several national origins of the 
persons who in 1920 comprised the whole population of continental 
United States, excepting the descendants of such persons as were 
involuntary immigrants into the territory now included therein In 
the preparation of such estimate the said officers are authorized to call 
for information and expert assistance from the Bureau of the Census, 
and to receive and utilize any information that may be available from 
other sources. 

“After July 1, 1927, the maximum total number of immigrants that 
shall be admitted into the United States in each fiscal year shall, 
unless the Congress shall in the interim provide otherwise, be 150,000, 
and the annual quota of each nationality shall bear the same ratio to 
said maximum total number of immigrants as the number of inhabit 
ants of the United States having that national origin shall bear to 
the whole number of inhabitants other than the descendants of Invol 
untary immigrants. On or before April 1, 1927, said officials shall 
jointly proclaim and make known the quotas of each nationality, 
determined as aforesaid, and thereafter the said quotas shall continue 
with the same effect as if specifically stated herein, and shall be sub- 
ject to correction and readjustment only if it shall be made to appear, 
to the satisfaction of said officials, that an error of fact has occurred 
in said estimate or in said proclamation.” 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the changes 
that have been made in this amendment consist in postponing 
the date for the effective application of the method by one 
year, making it July 1, 1927, instead of July 1, 1926. Another 
change in date extends the time for the commission, consisting 
of three Cabinet officers, to make their report to March 4, 1926, 
the purpose of that being, in case there should be a change in 
the administration, to give the new officials ample time to 
make their report to the Congress. I may say that these 
changes have been drafted after a conference with the Senator 
from Mississippi and other Senators on the other side of the 
aisle, and I understand that with these changes the amend- 
ment is now generally acceptable. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. On yesterday, or the day before yesterday 
I believe it was, when the Senator offered his amendment, it 
carried with it the provision that in 1926 the method proposed 
in his amendment should apply. The amendment has new been 
very materially changed, and in view of the modification of 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania, I 
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shall withdraw the substitute which I offered, with the expecta- 
tion of offering the amendment, which I reserved the right to 


offer when we began the consideration of this bill, to change 
the hasis of the quota from the census of 1910 to the census of 
TRuM) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missis- 

| v" the substitute for the amendment which is 
la pen gy 

Mr. WILLIS. May I interrupt the Senater—— 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say further, before the Senator 
proceeds, that under the unanimous-consent agreement the 
vole will come first on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, and then I understand the Senator from 
Olio {Mr,. Wiis). desires that in lien of 2 per cent, as pro- 
vided by the committee amendment, he may offer an amend- 
ment fixing the percentage at 1 per cent on the basis of the 
census of 1UL0. 

Mr. WILLIS. If I may interrupt the Senator there, it will 


not be necessary formally to present the amendment, although 


it has been pending for some time, because the vote, as I 
understand. under the agreement tow reached, will come first 
upon the committee amendment tn line 10, of page 12, and 
those who, like myself, favor the 1 per cent provision need 
only vote against the committee amendment. 
HARRIS. Then, when that question is out of the 

y 

(he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to re- 
mind the Senator from Ohio that, uader the unanimous-consent 
agreement, the amendment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
$ s the pending amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand that, and I am quite agreeable 
te that: but after that amendment, as modified, shall have been 


disposed of, then the question will recur—and if I am mis- 


taken about that I hope I will be corrected by the Chair— 
upen ugreeing to the committee amendment in line 10, on page 
1 which will raise the question that I am specifically inter- 
ested in, namely, to adopt an amendment providing that the 


quota shall be 1 per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
that is the situation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am going to object to the 
unanimous-consent request, The logical place for the amend- 
ment which I have offered—and I think it was the first amend- 
ment offered—is before any of the other amendments which 
lave been presented. As I understand, the agreement pro- 
posed by the Senator from Pennsylvania would allow a vote on 
practically every other amendment before voting on my amend- 
ment 

\ir. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I think the Sena- 
tor from Georgia has not caught the drift of what I said. I 
am not asking for any unanimous-consent agreement whatever, 
and I believe the Senators who have in mind a vote on the 
percentage question and on the censuses to be established as a 
basis would not object to a vote first being taken on the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia, which proposes total 
exclusion. It seems to me that logically the Senator from Geor- 
gia shonld have his amendment voted on before we go into the 
question of percentages and censuses, and I should expect to 
second his request that his amendment be considered. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not think there is any objection at all 
to the request of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. With that understanding, then, of course, it 
is agreeable to me. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator will yield to me for a moment, 
T am very greatly interested in obtaining a vote on the commit- 
tee amendment in line 10 on page 12, but I am quite agreeable 
to the suggestion now made by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and the Senator from Mississippi that before that is done, the 
Senator from Georgia may have a vote on his amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think there will be any objection to 
that. 

Mr. WILLIS. Not at all 

Mr. HARRIS. Then, we will get a vote on the amendment to 
provide total exclusion for five years; we will get a vote on the 
racial-group proposition; we will get a vote on a 1 per cent 
quota based on the census of 1910, and we will get a vote on the 
2 per cent quota based on the census of 1890. 

Mr. WILLIS. Precisely. 

Mr. HARRISON, So that the Senate will have an opportun- 
ity to @xpress itself by record vote as to which one of the 
methods they like the best. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Severart Sexarors. Vote! 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I understand, a vote on the amendment 


As the Chair understands, 


That is exactly the situation. 


ofiered by the Senator from Pennsylvania and now pending, 


| 


| amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania 


| the amendment of the 


| well vote on the pending amendment. 
there is any opposition to it. 


even if the amendment should be adopted, will not interfere 
with the motion the Senator from Mississippi proposes to make? 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the Senator from Pennsylvania in- 
tend to have a vote te-night? I have not said anything with 
respect to my amendment. I have been awaiting an opportunity 
when it might be discussed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. I do not expect to ask fer a vote 
on the Senator’s amendment to-night, but I think we might 


{ do not understand that 


as 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is the 


as 


on 


modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. President, I ask that 
Senator from Georgia {[Mr. Harwis], 
which proposes tetal exciusion for a period of five years, be now 
laid before the Senate and be considered next. 

.The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to that 
order? The Chair hears none, and the Secretary will state the 
proposed amendment of the Senator from Georgia. 

The Kraprnc OCierk. On page 12, it is proposed to strike 
out lines 9 to 22, both inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

That for the ptriod of five years, beginning 60 days after the pas- 
sage of this act, the immigration of aliens into the United States is 
prohibited. 


The PRESIDENT pre tempore. 
ing to the amendment. 

Mr. REED ef Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I do not mean 
to discuss this amendment at length, but I will ask the Senate 
to bear in mind in voting on it just what the effect of total 
exclusion will be. 

I agree with the Senators who think that the United States 
can get along very well on its present population. ‘This country 
is no lenger underpepulated; but the amount of immigration 
which is provided in any of the schemes now proposed for 
adoption by the Senate is so much smailer than we have ever 
had before that I feel sure that the United States will not 
suffer from the amount of immigration provided under any of 
them, and when we consider the cruelty and the suffering that 
necessarily will resuit from the separation of families it seems 
to me 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
make a statement like that, because it is misleading. I should 
like to have the Cierk read my amendment. I have exactly 
the same exception in my amendment, in the very same words, 
that the Senator has. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have misunderstood 
Senator’s amendment if it does take care of such cases. 
thet the Secretary state the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will again 
state the amendment. 

The Reaprinc Crerxk. The amendment proposes to strike out 
lines 9 to 22, both inelusive—— 

Mr. HARRIS. That is uot the amendment. 
amendment to the desk and ask to have it stated. 

The Reaprnc Crerk. On page 12, it is proposed to strike 
out lines 9 to 22, both inclusive, and to insert the following: 

That for the period of five years, beginning 60 days after the pas- 
sage of this act, the immigration of aliens into the United States is 
prohibited. 


The question is upon agree- 


the 
I ask 


I send the 


DEFINITION oF “ IMMIGRAN? ” 


Sec. 2. When used im this act the term “ immigrant” means any 
alien departing from apy place outside the United States destined 
for the United States, except (1) a govermment official, his family, 
attendants, servants, and employees; (2) am alien visiting the United 
States temporarily as a tourist or temporarily for business, study, or 
pleasure; (8) an alien in continuous transit through the United 
States; (4) an alien lawfully admitted to the United States who 
later goes in transit from ome part of the United States to another 
through foreign contiguons territory; (5) a bena fide alien seaman 
serving as such on a vessel arriving at a port of the United States and 
seeking to enter temporarily the United States solely in the pursuit 
of his calling as a seaman; (6) an alien previously lawfully admitted 
to the United States who is returning from a temporary visit abroad ; 
(7) the unmarried child under 18 years of age, father or mother over 
55 yests of age, the husband, or the wife of a citizen of the United 
States; and (8) an alien entitled to enter the United States solely 
to carry on trade under and in pursuance of the provisions of a pres- 
ent existing treaty of commerce and navigation. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Im order that the Recorp 
may be entirely clear, the Chair desires te state that the 
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amendment just read from the desk is the amendment to | 


which the unanimous-consent agreement applies. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And not the amendment first 
read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And not the amendment 
first read. The question is upon agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask a question? 
The amendment that was just adopted, offered by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, was to part of section 8. This amendment 
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applies to it in its original form. Does this supersede the | 


amendment that was offered by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
Vania and which was just adopted? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As I understand, the amend- 
ment now pending would supersede subsection (a) of section 
8, but would not affect the amendment just adopted as to 
national origin. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from Georgia 
whether he intends to nullify what the Senate did with respect 
to the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania a few 
minutes ago? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, there is so much confusion 
that I could not hear the Senator's question. 

Mr. HARRISON. The amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, that was adopted a while ago, as modified, pro- 


Or 


vides that beginning on July 1, 1927, the number of immigrants 


shall not exceed 150,000 annually, based on racial groups in | 
this country. The amendment of the Senator from Georgia | 


provides for total exclusion for five years, as I understand. 
Mr. HARRIS. That is it, with such exceptions as are stated. 
Mr. HARRISON. Consequently, it would nullify the amend- 

ment just adopted by the Senate; and the Senator intends to 


apply his amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator | 


from Pennsylvania, the same as to the rest of section 8? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is my intention. 

Mr. HARRISON. We had better know what we are voting 
on, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on ngreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Georgia {[Mr. Harris]. 
[Putting the question.] By the sound the noes seem to 
have it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was ¢alled). I have a 






NATE 





I also desire to announce that the senior Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. Watson] is absent on account of serious illness 
his family, aud that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot 
is absent on account of illness 





rhe result was announced—yeas 16, nays 46, as follows: 
YEAS—16 
Adams Harris Mayfield 
Caraway Harrison Neely 
Dial Heflin Overman 
George Jones, Wash. Pittman Stephe 
NAYS—46 
Brandegee Fernald McLean Simmons 
Broussard Pletcher McNary Smoot 
Bursum Gerry Norbeck Spencer 
Cameron Giass Norris Sterling 
Capper Hale Oddie Swanson 
Colt Harreld Pepper Wadsworth 
Copeland Johnson, Mina, Phipps Walsh, Ma 
Cummins Kendrick Ralston Warren 
Dale Keyes Reed, Mo. Weller 
Edge King Reed, Pa Willis 
Edwards Lodge Robinson 
Ernst McKellar Shipstead 
NOT VOTING—34 
Ashurst Elkins Ladd Stanfleld 
Ball Ferris La Follette Stanley 
sayard Fess Lenroot Trammell 
Borah Frazier McCormick Underwood 
Brookhart Gooding McKinley Walsh, Mont 
Bruce Greene Moses Watson 
Couzens Howell Owen Weller 
Curtis Johnson, Calif Ransdell 
bill Jones, N. Mex. Shortridge 


So Mr. HArgis’s amendment was rejected 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend 
ment intended to be proposed to the bill to-morrow, but I am 
going to ask the privilege of having the amendment read, for 
the reason that it may come on for discussion early in the 
morning. I ask that it may be read, and then be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
proposed amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 12, at the end of line 22, the 
Senator from South Dakota proposes to insert: 

Provided, however, That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration to ascertain the different racial groups con- 
stituting the people of any nation entitled to its quota of Immigrants 


under this act, and the approximate number of people in each of said 


general pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. | 


Moses]. If that Senator were present, however, he would 
vote as I propose to vote, and I therefore feel at liberty to vote. 
I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I have a 


general pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]. | 


Understanding from his speech that he would vote as I have 
voted, I allow my vote to stand. 


Mr. FERNALD. I have a general pair with the Senator | 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. In his absence I transfer that The PRESIDENT 
pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] and will | 


vote. I yote “nay.” 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware 


[Mr. BAyarpD]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the senior | 


Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and will allow my 
vote to stand. 


Mr. WILLIS. My colleague, the junior Senator from Ohio | 


[Mr. Fess], is unavoidably absent. 
were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. STanLey] to the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. WATSON] and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Tram- 
MELL]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. BrooKHART] and will allow my vote to stand. 


I am advised that if he 


Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the negative). I | 


have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
3ALL], who is unavoidably absent. 
would vote as I have voted, and [ will therefore allow my vote 
to stand. 


Mr. McNARY. My colleague [Mr. STANFIELD] is unavoidably 


absent. If he were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. AsHURST] on account of serious illness 
in his family. 


I am informed that he | 


groups, and when it shall appear that the people of any nation are 
composed of commonly recognized and weil-defined distinct racial 
groups such quota shall then be apportioned to the several racial groups 
in the ratio that the number in each such group bears to the entire 
population of such nation. That immigrants belonging to any racial 
group shall not be admitted in excess of the number so apportioned, 
nor shail the number of immigrants from any such nation or country 
exceed the aggregate of those apportioned to the several racial groups 
The Commissioner General shall, with the approval of the Secretary 
of Labor, prescribe all necessary rules and regulations for carrying 
these provisions into effect, 


pro tempore. The amendment will be 
printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask that the committee amendment on page 
12, line 10, be now reported. It was the understanding reached, 
that that is to be the next amendment taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the pending amend- 
ment. The Secretary will state the amendment. 

The Reaptne CrerK. On page 12, line 10, the committee 


| proposes to strike out “200 and in addition thereto 1,” and to 
| insert the word “ two,” so as to read: 

Sec. 8. The annual “quota” of any nationality shall be 2 per 
cent of the number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality 
resident in continental United States as determined by the United 


States census of 1910. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, just a brief statement con- 
cerning the parliamentary situation. I had printed an amend- 
ment intended to be offered reducing the percentage from 2 to 1 
It will not be necessary to call up that amendment, because the 
same thing can be accomplished by voting down the com- 
mittee amendment. Those who desire to reduce the percentage 
| from 2 to 1 should therefore vote against the pending amend- 
| ment. 

It will be noted that the secretary properly read some other 
language; namely, “200 and in addition thereto”; that is to 
say, the bill provided originally for a minimum quota of 200, 
but at the bottom, in lines 21 and 22, that is changed by the 
committee to 100. So the question now involved is simply 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the | whether the percentage shall be 2 per cent or 1 per cent, based 


Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is necessarily absent. 





| on the census returns of 1910. 
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There are two points to which I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate in that behalf. The argument urged against 2 per 
cent based off the census returns of 1890 is the fact that it is 
ti ext d iminatory against peoples coming from 
certain countries. For example, under the present law there 


can be an iigration from Austria in the year of 7,500. That 

would be cut down under the 2 per cent provision based on the 

censu turns of 1890 to 1,100. Under the proposed amend- 

mie hat is to say, if the Senate votes against this amendment 
it 1 per cent—the number would be 2,400. 

| another example. The Senator Missouri [Mr. 


»] some time ago referred to the people of Czechoslovakia. 
Under the present law 14,000 can come in from that country 
year. Under the 2 per cent proposition based on the cen- 
sus returns of 1890 the number would be cut down to 2,000, but 
under the proposition I am suggesting 4,200 would be admis- 


f ery 


Take the ease of Denmark. Under the present law 5,600 can 


come in from that country. Under the 2 per cent proposition 
based on the census of 1890 the number would be cut to 2,900. 
I * this proposal it would be 1,800. 

In other words, the people of no nation can complain, be- 
cause we are using the basis of the present law, and we pro- 


pose to apply it to all nations the same. It is a fact that the 
irgument can justly be made against 2 per cent based on the 
returns of 1890 that it does discriminate in favor of some na- 
tions and Indeed, frankly, that is the purpose 
of that amendment. 

I am calling the attention of the Senate to the fact that this 
}) Op 
committee amendment, is fair and equitable to all nations. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand the Senator, his 
proposition is to strike out 3 per cent and insert 1 per cent. 

Mr. WILLIS. My proposition, and what I hope the Senate 
will do, is to vote down the committee amendment proposed 
to be inserted on line 10, which is to insert the word “ two.” 
If the Senate will vote that down, then the language of the 
original bill will stand, making it 1 per cent, if we leave it 
on the basis of the census of 1910. Of course, there may be 
other amendments, to change the census; but we are, now 
talking about the percentage. 

Mr. KING. The effect of the Senator’s amendment would be 
to restrict immigration to approximately one 
fifteen to one hundred and twenty thousand? 

‘ir. WILLIS. Yes; approximately one hundred and fifteen 
or one hundred and twenty thousand. 

rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to make 
a statement at this point. When this committee amendment 
was reached in the regular course of procedure, the Senator 
from Georgia {Mr. Harris] offered the following amendment 
to it: On page 12, line 10, strike ont “two” and insert “ one,” 
and in that situation the entire subject was passed over. The 
Chair is bound to recognize the pendency of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia to strike out “two” and 
i! rt “ one.” 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I thought that had been cov- 
ered in the agreement that was reached. Of course, I do not 
care whose amendment is voted on. I introduced an amend- 
ment at the same time, but I may suggest to the Senator from 
Georgia we will get at the specific thing in which he is inter- 
esied, and in which a number of us are interested, simply by 
voting against the committee amendment. I hepe the Senator 
from Georgia will consent to withdraw his amendment, as I 
have done mine, so as to come at the matter directly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offered an amendment to 
shut out immigration for five years. That having been ~voted 

would now like to have the percentage reduced to 


against others, 


down, I 


1 per cent, that being the next best thing. I am perfectly 
willing to have the Senator from Ohio offer his amendment in 


whatever form he desires to present it. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator will note, what he has in view 
by the introduction of his amendment and what I have sought 
to accomplish will be brought about directly by voting against 
the committee amendment. 

There is only one other word I want to say, and that Is to 
answer a question as to the effect 1 per cent will have on the 
number coming in. To those who are interested in restriction 
I want to say that this proposition to make it 1 per cent, 
based on the census of 1910, will make the number admissible 
practically 120,000 per year, but if it is made 2 per cent, 
based on the census of 1890, it will be more than that; that 
is to say, 169,000. The basis proposed in the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania would make it ap- 
proximately 150,000. To those who actually want to restrict 
immigration I will say that this preposition will reduce it to 


Sodpciepesiinanatiibe eee 
en nation aie tewnae 


ition, Which can be attained by simply voting down the | 


hundred and | 
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a smaller number than will any amendment now presented. I 
hope the Senate will vote against the pending committee 
amendment, and thus fix the basis at 1 per cent based on the 
census of 1910. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, on the table there is an 
amendment which I offered on the 3d of April proposing to 
change the word “two” to the word “three.” Is it proper 
to present that amendment at this time as a substitute for 
the amendment suggested by the Senator from Ohio? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio has 
not offered any amendment. ’ 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it proper for this amendment to be 
offered as a substitute for the amendment proposed by the 
committee? i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question, as 
the Chair understands it, is on the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator from Georgia announced his 
Willingness and desire to withdraw his amendment, as I under- 
stood him, so the question would be on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not under- 
stand the Senator from Georgia as withdrawing his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, what I want fs to get a 
vote on the proposition to reduce the percentage from two to 
one. If the Senator’s amendment reaches that result without 


| any complications, I am willing that it should be offered. 





The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands, 
then, that the Senator from Georgia withdraws his amend- 
ment, and the question is upon agreeing or disagreeing to the 
committee amendment. The Senator from New York asks if 
a further amendment to that amendment is in order. A fur- 
ther amendment is in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It seems to me that under our 
unanimous-consemt agreement the next business before the 
Senate is the adoption or rejection of the committee amendment, 
which is to strike out the words read by the Secretary and to 
insert the word “two.” Under our unanimous-consent agree- 
ment no other amendment can be considered until the com- 
mittee amendments are first disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment suggested 
by the Senator from New York is an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment, and is therefore in order. 

Mr, COPELAND. I offer, then, as an amendment on page 12, 
line 10, that the word “two” be stricken out before “per 
centum ” and the word “ three” inserted. I want to speak on 
that in due time, but perhaps the Senate would like to recess 
now, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator will pardon me—-—— 

Mr, COPELAND, Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think we might as well recess 
now, because I know the Senator is very much in earnest about 
his amendment and I know that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Wittis] will oppose anything that has 3 per cent in it. 
[Laughter.] We will therefore have a long controversy and 
we might as well recess now. 

Mr, LODGE. I understand an agreement has already been 
made to take a recess at the conclusion of to-day’s business. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. An agreement has already 
been made to take a recess, and if the Senator from New York 
will yield to me to make the motion—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the unanimous- 
consent agreement be carried out and that the Senate take a 
recess until noon to-morrow. 

Mr. COPELAND, I understand that I will have the floor 
to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to take a recess 
is not in order as long as the Senator from New York has the 
floor. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand it has been agreed that we shall 
take a recess when the Senate concludes its business to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has not con- 
cluded its business. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it hardly fair for me to detain 
the Senate to-night. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
will state the point of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the Chair does not understand the 
situation, The point of order is that the Senator from New 


Mr. President, will the Senator 





ic 





iped 





York [Mr. CorpeLanp] yielded to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Resp] to make a motion that the Senate carry out its 
unanimous-consent agreement and take a recess until 12 o’clock 
to-morrow. 

Mr. LODGE. That motion is in order. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not under- 

stand the Senator from New York to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. LODGE. He yielded for that precise purpose. 


Mr. ROBINSON. If he did not do so then, I know he will | 


do so now 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Senator from New 
York a moment ago, as the Chair understood him, stated that 
he had not yielded for that purpose. 

Mr. COPELAND. I beg the Chair’s pardon; I stated I 
would yield that a recess might be taken. 

ir. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from New York yield to 
me now? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate execute its unani- 
mous-consent agreement heretofore made and take a recess 
until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield for that purpose? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Arkansas. 

rhe motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 6 o’clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 17, 1924, at 12 e’clock meridian. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, April 16, 1924 


‘The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the ‘ollowing prayer: 


Loving heavenly, heavenly Father—in whose mighty world 
we are grateful to be awake again—we thank Thee for the 
merning hour with its new revelation of Thy power and glory. 
Renew our streneth with the birth of each new day. Reveal 
to us the benuties and the opportunities of life, and may our 
daily Inbor become to us a sacrament. Always Keep our ambi- 
tions and purposes set on worthy objects. O give us the wis- 
dom and the grace to receive Thee to our hearts. This day— 
so beautiful—may the glory of nature above and the promise 
of the earth below inspire us to see Thy face and to magnify 
Thy holy name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
prey ed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in “which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 


> or” 
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S. 2797. An act to authorize the payment of claims under | 


the provisions of the so-called war minerals relief act. 
SENATE BILL REFERRED 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
apprepriate committee as indicated below: 

Ss. 2797. An act to authorize the payments of claims under 
the provisions of the so-called war minerals relief act; to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM from the Committee on Enrolled Bills 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills of the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Il. R. 655. An act to provide for a tax on motor-vehicle fuels 
sold within the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 


AN EXPLANATION 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- | 


sent to address the House for one minute. 
The SPHAKER. The gentieman from Florida asks tnani- 


io 


aud the report has gotten eut that they we 
immigration bill. If my colle 


my} icues | pre I 

been ssured, and I can assure the Hous L believe, 1 
of them would have voted for t mumig i us | 
the House, and therefore I des $ 
have it go in the Reco 

The SPEAKER Is there objection ‘ 

There as no objection. 

EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE YSON ¢ ALA WA 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, « M \ ’ 
House made an order setting aside Sunday, Ma 1S 
for memorial services on the life, char and 
of Hon. JoHn R. Tyson, late a Representative from 
of Alabama. I ask unanimous consent that that ord 
aside and vacated and that an order be entered sett 
Sunday, May 25, 1924, for memorial sé or 
character, and public services of Hon. Jonnw hk. Tyson, | 


Representative from the State of Alabama. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks 1a 
mous consent that Sunday, May 25, be substituted for May 18, 
for memorial services on the life, character, and public servi 
of Hon. JoHN R. Tyson, late a Representative from the Stat 
of Alabama. ts there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKHR. It is so ordered. 

ORDER OF BUSLNESS 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanir 
consent for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks ur 
mous consent to preceed for one minute. Is tere objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the 
attention of our administration friends on my right to the 
fact that we have enough Members on this side to transact 
business this morning. We understand that the public busi- 
ness has been much delayed, and we are ready to help, but they 
do not seem to come to our aid. I am just suggesting to the 
gentlemen on the other side of the aisie that here we are rendy 
to transact the business of the country, and we plead with 
them that they keep enough Members here to help keep busi- 
ness going. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman believe that 30 Mem- 
bers are eneugh to transact business? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is twice 15. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I not only believe but know 
that all the time we have been keeping enongh over here to 
help you folks do business, but often you do not have even a 
handful. It is not right. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MOBROW-——11 O'CLOCK A. M. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Thanking the gentleman for his us 
surance that the Members on bis side are ready to help trans 
act business, I ask wnanimows consent that when the Ilouse 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns to-day fit adjeurn te 
meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Pardon me, Mr. Speaker; will 
that be Friday? 

The SPEAKER. No; Thursd 


iy. 
Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska, I 


would object if it were Fri- 


day, but as it is I do not. 


| when the House meets to-morrow, after the disposal of matt 


mous consent to address the House for one minute. Is there | 


objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, when the immigration 
bill was up for consideration my colleagues, Messrs. Crakk 
and Drange of Florida, were unavoidably absent. I understand 
they were both paired, but there is some misunderstanding, 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Thursday always follows Wednesda 
[Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was bo objection. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on the Speaker's desk, I be permitted to address the House for 
40 minutes 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimons 
consent to address the House for 40 minutes. Is there ob] 
tion? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Reserving the right to object, on 
what subject? 

Mr. DAVEY. The occasion for this address is the fact that 
the President of the United States has proclaimed next week 
as forest-protection week, and I desire to address the House on 
the subject of trees and their advantage to human Iife., 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If we are going to continue work 


a 
on the legislation that is now before us, all right; but the 


| making of addresses of the kind the gentleman wants to make 
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may interfere with public business. However, I shall wih | 
object. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 
IM MIGRATION 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, in extending remarks on 
the immigration bill, I would like to have permission to in- | 
clude a letter which I received from Secretary Davis, of the 
Department of Labor, on Mexican and Canadian immigration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the | 
gentleman from Towa? | 


There was no objection 
Mr. COLE of Iowa. The immigration bill, H. R. 7995, which | 
have in this House does not apply the quotas to | 
contiguous or other American territory. I believe this is its | 
weak point, one that ought to be remedied by immediate supple- 
mental What shall it avail us to close the ways | 
of the Atlantic and the Pacific, if we leave open the thousands | 
of miles along our southern and northern boundaries? 

If these boundaries we received only Mexicans and 
Canadians, the matter might not be serious, but we find 
many Europeans entering America by these back doors which 
we have left open. We let in not only Mexicans who can pass 
the literacy and health tests, but Europeans who have lived 
five years in those countries, and the forging and falsifying of 
certificates of residence are easily accomplished. 


ive passed 


legislation 


HCTOSS 


SO 


The extent of this immigration is almost inconceivable. 
During the first six months of the present fiscal year we have 


admitted 41,769 from Mexico and 103,616 from British North 
America, as set forth in Mr. Davis’s letter. These numbers 
were admitted legally. How many more came illegally be- 


cause we bave not mer enough in the service to patrol these 
borders? The extent of this illegal immigration is also set 
forth in the letter of the Secretary of Labor. 

it has been said in the course of the debates on the bill 
which we have passed that if the existing laws were enforced 
not a thousand could come in from Mexico, for it was estimated 
that from 75 to 90 per cent of such applicants are illiterate. 
This is not borne out by the facts. The Mexicans who are ad- 
mitted can pass and have passed such literacy tests. I believe 
the requirement is the ability to read 41 words, and the Mexi- 
cans seem to have proceeded that far in their education. We 
can not protect ourselves by merely enforcing existing laws. 


Smugglers in immigration operate on our land borders as 
successfully, Or more so, as smugglers in alcoholic liquors. To 


the south there is what the Secretary of Labor calls “ an imagi- 
nary line through a 1,000-mile desert.” Smugglers charge im- 
migrants $4 a head, which is half of the legal price per head. 
It constitutes a profitable business. The immigration officials 
are constantly on the alert with what men they have at com- 
mand, and they are constantly deporting immigrants who have 
entered illegally. We ought to give to the Department of Labor 
more men and means to do this work if we want it done at all. 
And if we do not do it, of what avail are the restrictions in the 
bill which we have just passed and which we hope to see enacted 
into final law? 
APRIL 15, 1924. 


Hon. JAMES J. DAVIS, 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: During the course of a debate on the 
floor of the House on the immigration bill, it was asserted by Rep 
reseutative RAKER, of California, that while the number of Mexican 
laborers and Canadians entering the country was large and to that 
extent serious, the situation did not call for new legislation, for the 
reason that these admissions were due to nonenforcement of existing 
laws and not due to lack of laws. This, and other statements of like 


nature, leads me to submit to you the following questions: 
1. Are these statements correct? 
2. What of Mexicans 
country in recent years? 
3. Are the literacy, 
against aliens applying 


number and Canadians have entered the 


physical, and mental tests being enforced 
for admission from contiguous territory? 


4. What changes in the immigration law enforcement personnel 
have been made since the beginning of the present administration? 
5. What active steps does the Immigration Service take against 


aliens smuggled in across land borders? 

%. Would larger appropriations for the enforcement of the immigra- 
tion laws reduce immigration from Canada and Mexico? 

7. Would the registration ef aliens help to stop the illegal entry 
of aliens into this country? 

I would be pleased if you could furnish me with answers to these 
questions, for I believe that they would help to solve a problem that 
was left unsolved by the bill which was passed in the House last week 

Sincerely, CyYRENUS COLB, 


| tion point. 





DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 15, 192}. 
IIon. CyreNvs CoLe, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In answer to your letter of April 14, I will 
answer, so far as possible, seriatim, the questions you raise. 

1. That statement-that more rigorous enforcement of the general 
immigration laws would reduce materially the number of admissions of 
aliens from Canada and Mexico is not substantially correct. While it 
is true that a larger patrol force would reduce the number of surrep- 
titious entries, all the forces in the world could not keep out any allen 
able to read the required language cards, pass the mental and physical 
tests, and pay the small head tax of $8 so long as the law places no 
other restriction or limitation against him. Millions could qualify for 
admission to-day if they but presented themselves at a regular Inspec- 
The illiterate Mexicans who are here have come in surrep- 
titiously. 

* 2. Following is a table showing number of aliens admitted from Mex- 
ico and Canada during the past five years: 





Mezico 
Biss avi atiegeiatngeicatiabiedheprdiecia’ san are aes aie incoapintbendhiias 
de dente catinitiidalintihtapdonsinintaiiaiinnsdeaen et ee See 
Sth ocho eit ciaep seed manda iceee pence aes a wo ebitlhtiephtidet tats 
IU icei:deairesaiecetegiingatesiulindetieiateeceeasihdihent sini iniatatieti an tte SOE eee Ed, 
BIT tasesth tn tiesisst-s dehasipsasnabib nh tirinamtptnatagegiin hiatal aidan iaciede naan aaah 
First siz months, 1925 
Te see ect itiarncanidetentarn va aciptenincsnllta te nae eee ola ein ee a eel - 41,769 
British North America 
I sais sseminsietaceea tienes ditedaiiaeeeriadiaititesdiciatelitaernbbialnaiah 57. 782 
nase an apeedentcesekhe ee ee 90 O25 
EE a cxicinciisineeittins ecncsneesttedh cmaaiattatandaiitecta ised gia aaa cried lt cael ae ae 72, 217 
i a A SS OO. PE US TAI ee 46. 810 
Ic cacti sistema aka a ale ea ie 117, 011 
First siz months, 1925 
RODE nici. ccnicibchs Henltbitiiasiehls a < ebikiebes. ciieh JS ae ees ieee 103, 616 


The fluctuations shown above represent many factors other than 
economic conditions. They reflect to a great extent the vacillating 
policy with reference to law enforcement on the Mexican border prior 
to the coming in of the present administration, to some extent they 
reflect war conditions, and to a large extent the present policy of 
limiting immigration from Europe. The greater the restriction against 
Europe the greater will be the number of Mexican and Canadian ad- 
missions, unless the same restriction is made to apply to the coun- 
tries of this hemisphere. If a demand exists for common labor and 
that labor is not permitted to come in from Europe, the employers 
of labor are going to look toward Mexico and Canada as a source of 
supply. An “open-door” policy toward the Americas also leads to 
greater activity for smugglers of aliems and an increasingly difficult 
enforcement of all the provisions of the immigration law. 

You will note the fluctuation in these recorded admissions. One cause 
for this was an order made on May 22, 1917, by the then Secretary 
of Labor, instructing immigration officials on the Mexican border to 
disregard the literacy test, the contract-labor section, and the head-tax 
provision of the immigration law with reference to the coming of 
Mexican people who were to engage as workmen in agricultural pur- 
suits. This order remained in force until March 2, 1921,-or until 
within two days of the passing out of the Wilson administration. I 
have never been able to learn bow many people came under that pro- 
vision. I find one statement in the files to the effect that during 
the fiscal year 1919 there were imported under this rule a total of 
9,998. It is my understanding that none of those coming under this 
arrangement were counted as immigrants, because they: were admitted 
on the theory of coming temporarily and with tbe condition that they 
must be returned to the place from which they came. I have been 
unable to know how many of them returned. Substantially, the report 
was made to me that most of them had violated the conditions of 
their admission and had left the particular employers to whom they 
had come. 

It appears that about January 1, 1920, a suggestion was made for 
legislative action authorizing the practice of permitting Mexican 
laborers to come for agricultural purposes regardless of the contract- 
labor, literacy, and head-tax provisions of the law, and that pending 
such action instructions went out that the original order remain in 
force. 

Under date of March 19, 1920, the assistant chief of staff for 
military intelligence made a report to the director of military intelli- 
gence upon this subject. He reports, among other things, that since 
the suspension of the provisions of the immigration law relating to 
Mexican laborers it was estimated from facts furnished by Mexican 
and American L >order officers that in excess of 100,000 Mexicans entered 
the United States between February 1, 1920, and the date of his 


report; that these laborers entered the United States ostensibly for 
the purpose of seeking employment; that but a small part of this 
number had passed through immigration stations, and that by far 
the greater part of them had entered the country~ surreptitiously ; 
that for many weeks prior to his report every road leading from the 
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south into San Autenio, Tex., had on it a stream of these fmmi- 
suts. many of them in rags; that many of these Mexicans deciared 
they were leaving Mexico to eseape abuse and mistreatment by armed 
factiows im that country; that not in a single case investigated did 
it ypear that these people came to the United States because of 
offers of employment or inducements of that kind, 
I Gnd many reports in the files covering this transaction, and in 
ot iles that these Mexicans were crowding American workmen out 
eir jobs because they were willing to take employment at wages 
would not permit the worker to live on the basis of American 
‘ ards of living One report, in March, 1920, indicates that there 
were at that time about 100 Mexicans im the city of Pocatello, Idaho, 
ant’ that two-thirds of them were werking on municipal improve- 
ment work and on buildings in open competition with American 
workers. 
All of the literacy, physical, and mental laws prescribed by the 
of 1917 are being enforced against aliens applying for admission 
from contiguous territory. As I have previously indicated, the laws 


we very much relaxed ander the former administration and were 
not all again officially put into force until March 2, 1921. You 
realize, however, that the Department of Labor is not responsible 


the adequacy or efficiency of the physical and mental tests. They 

are impesed by the Public Health Service. After I took office I in- 
sisted that the *k which was given out during the previous years 
be ken up so the borders should be as tightly closed as pos- 
sil against surreptitious entries and especially in the enforcement 
f the provisions of the law applicable to those applying regularly 
mmigrant stations. This has been done, and the Commissioner 
General, with whom I have again just conferred, states that he has 
ived reports from every inspector in charge that my instructions 

ve been carried out and that the tests are ali in full force and 
The literacy test cards have been changed from time to time 


£ 





o 


to make them more effective. 
While endeavoring to assume undue credit for extensive and persis- 
tent enforcement of the immigration laws en the Mexican border, it 


y firm belief that the law has never been more rigidly adhered 
It is also my belief that the fact that the official reports for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, indicate a very large increase of 
jigration from Mexico to the United States, is explained by the 
gradual success of efforts to prevent surreptitious entry from that 
ntry by compelling those who wish to come to pass through the 
ficial stations in the regular way and meet the requirement of the 
Jaw I am not vain enough to believe that our efforts have been 
wholly successful, and I admit with considerable humiliation that I 
believe that at least as many more entered from Mexico during the 
past fiscal year through irregular channels as were recorded by the 
officer of the Government at our immigration stations. Assistant 
Ss etary Henning has just returned from an inspection of conditions 
m the southern border, He reports that it is generally estimated 
there is not less than twice as Many surreptitious entties as legal 
ones and our inspector in charge at Latedo places the number at 
five times the legal admissions. The Rio Grande River bas practically 
dry bed during eight months of the year and forms a thousand 
miles of boundary between Mexico and the United States. Even when 
is at Its. maximum flood, it is not too much of a barrier. Our 
files indleate that smugglers agree to carry allens across and endeavor 
to land them safely at $4 per head, which ts only half the amount 
of the head tax. From El Paso west there fs only an imaginary line 
through & thousand miles of desert, and many people find it conven- 
fent to cross to the States from Mexico at points where there is no 
human habitation for a hundred miles. 
t+. There have been no extensive changes tn the personnel of the 


Immigration Field Service. You ‘are fully aware, Congressman, that | 


the personnel of the Immigration Service is almost wholly made up 


of civil-sertice employees, and for the most part, changes which have | 


occurred during the present admintfstration are the natural result of 
resignations and replacements controlled by the Civfl Service Commis- 
sion. ‘The service has, however, been reorganized so that we are 
getting more out of the men employed, and given them to understand 
that the job of immigrant inspection is not one to be played with. 
We bave, in addition to the regular force, organized a patrol under 
the leadership of a man well known for his ability In bandling 
smugglers and detecting the presence of Mexican violators of the law. 
He has pursved his activities so religiously that a price has been 
lald on his head by Mexican bandits, making his activities exceed- 


ingly dangerous to him, I merely mention this fact to show you the | 


activity of our immigration patrol. For the most part, however, I am 


not responsible for the personnel of the service. It was here when | 


I came, 


5. I bave just referred to the activity of our border patrol on the 


Mextean frontier. <A similar force is organized on the Canadian front, 
though its @uties are not attendetl by such great personal risk as on 


the southern border. We are constantly on the watch for smuggled | 
alicns and follow every lead given to ts in running them down. When | 


caught they are ifMmediately shipped out. Aliens Who have come from 
other countties and merely used the a@jacetit territory as a means of 





| evading the laws relating to admission by the “front door” 


returned to the countries from which they oricimally came If the 
alien be a Mexican, ineligible for admission because of inability to 
pass the required tests and furnish the $8 head tax, he ig eseorted 
across the border. There is nothing, of course, to prevent that a 
from doing the same trick over again and perhaps the second, third 
or some later time succeed in making his way into one of the Northen 
States. This is a very active process. 

6. As to your query, would larger appropriations for enforcement of 
the immigration laws reduce immigration from Canada and Mexi 
the Commissioner General of Immigration recently testified ore t 
Immigration Committee of the House of Representatives that © 
250 additional men on patrol on each border the number of surrepti 
tious entries could be decreased to the minimum, and that 
this force, together with necessary equipment, would require al 
$1,000,000. This, however, would not im any manner affect the number 
of Mexicans and Canadians who would or could enter through reaula 
channels. To the very limit of its ability the Immieration Service has 
Sought ont and deported those unlawfully here, and prosecutions have 
been instituted, and in a great many cases convictions have ‘ 
obtained against those responsible for and participating in the Mega! 
entry of aliens, but such activity can never take the place of a law 
restricting the number which may be admitted by Inspectors. That 
number will increase rather than decrease with the tightening of the 
border and the increasing demand for common labor which can not 
supplied from Europe. 





I bave been given to understand that the Mexican Government is 


opposed to the immigration ef Mexican workmen to the United States 
I find in my files, for example, a letter of the Secretary of State of 
the United States, dated March 29, 1920 (Me 81111.504/203), in 
which he transmits a copy of a despatch dated March 11, 1920, fro 
the American consul at Mexico City, “in further relation to th 
steps the Mexican Government is reported to be taking to prevent 
Mexican laborers from emigrating to the United States for the pur 
pose of accepting employment in this country.” In his communicat 
the American consul calis to the attention of the Secretary of Sta 
ef the United States the salient points in a bulletin issued by the 
Mexican Ministry of the Interior and published in the Official Gazet 
March 10, 1920, and states, “ This bulletin is in line with the policy 
of the Mexican Government to discourage such emigration.” 

I have learned through personal contacts with prominent men in 
Canada that the Canadian people would gladly submit to a uniform 
rule with reference to the movement of aliens from all the world into 
the United States if that rule would result in keeping the United 
States free from the presence therein of large numbers of people of 
low standards of living, who are not assimilable with the Caucasian 
race. They believe over there that the presence in the United States 
of great numbers of these people will ultimately mean their entry 
into Canada. You, of course, know that under existing law Canadian 
authorities reject many Americans who desire to enter Canada, and in 
many ways the restrictions in Canadian law are mere potent and 
extensive than the proposed quota limitations for the coming of 
Canadians to the United States under pending American legislation. 

7. Now, your question abeut the registration—of course that would, 
in my mind, settle the whole problem. There is some opposition en the 
part of some of the representatives of labor to this plan on the theory 
that. it savors of espionage. I want you to understand, Congressman, 
that I will not sponsor a bill which would permit of Government officers 
spying on the alien or work a hardship upon him in any way as long 
as he is legally within the country and conducting himself as a peace 


| ful and law-abiding resident. What I am trying to do is te work out a 


plan In the form of a bill which might be called “ Uncle Sam’s frate: 
nity "—an organized movement to be helpful to the alien. Personally 
I would not want to call aliens those who come here to join with us in 
building up this country. I would call them “friends.” We should 
provide some means of helping the worthy alien and weeding out at the 
same time the undesirable ones. That is the purpose and essence of my 
enrollment plan. As soon as I have completed the draft of the bill 
which I shall recommend I will be glad to send you a copy. 

In closing, Mr. Congressman, let me call your attention to Senate 
bill 8. 2865, Introduced by Senator Watson, of Indiana, the provisions 


| of which extend the principle of limitation of Immigration to the coun 


tries of the Western Hemisphere. It also provides a method for taking 
care of seasonal and spectal labor needs through the use of special immi 
gration certificates. I am inclosing a copy of this bill, and I know you 
will agree with me that we should not lock the front door without 
supplying some means of closing the back gate. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jamwes J. Daves. 


What is the remedy for the evils set forth in this letter from 
the Secretary of Labor? There must be a remedy found, or 
afl we have done so far will have been in vain. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box], a member of the 
committes, “ greatty regretted” that the provisions of the bill 
could not be applied to Mexico, and, by inference, te Canada. 
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The same gentleman confessed, or admitted, that the committee 
found the task so great that they did not dare to extend the 
restrictions to Canada and to Mexico, in fear of losing support 
for the bill. 

Was that fear reasonable? 
passed with as large and, perhaps, larger majority had its pro- 


I think not. The bill would have 
visions been extended to the two contiguous territories. Many 
professed their opposition to the bill was based on the fact 
that it did not inelude Mexico. The chairman of the committee 
{Mr. JOHNSON] has promised that some supplemental legisla- 
ton will be introduced. I hope that will be done. 

I aim sorry it was not included in the bill that we have 
passed. We could have cleaned up this whole matter in one 
piece of legislation, had the committee so willed it. 

I believe that the least we can do now is to place both Canada 
and Mexico under the same quotas, with, perhaps, regulated 
admissions from Mexico, in conformity with seasonable em- 
ployments, the same to be under the control of the Department 
of Labor. The 2 per cent quota, if applied to Mexico, would 
admit only 1,500 a year from that country—and if we want to 
keep America and American labor especially, truly American, 
that number may be ample. 

The bill which has been passed 
revision. 


is in need of immediate 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 
The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday. 
will call the committees, 
The Committee on Agriculture was called. 


The Clerk 


SALE OF FARM PRODUCTS ABROAD 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Agriculture, I call up the bill H. R. 7111. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the bill 
H. R. 7111, of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7111) American agriculture by making 
more extensively available by expanding the service now rendered 
by the Department of Agriculture in gathering and disseminating 
} 


to promote 


nformation regarding agricultural production, competition, and de- 
ind in foreign countries in promoting the sale of farm products 
abroad, and in other ways. 


The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar and the 


I automatically resolves itself into Committee of the 


louse 
Whole. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, just a moment. Before we 
go into the committee, I think we ought to have some under- 
standing about time. 

The SPEAKER. The rul provides the time. That is a 
matter for the committee to determine and not for the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thought it might be determined here. 
I just want a few minutes. I do not ask to control any time, 
but I want just a few minutes on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. That can be determined in the committee. 
The House automatically resolves itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union and the gentleman 
from Tilinois |Mr. CxHirnpetom] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 7111) to promote American agriculture by making 
more extensively available by expanding the service now 
rendered by the Department of Agriculture in gathering and 
disseminating information regarding agricultural production, 
competition, and demand in foreign countries in promoting the 
sale of farm products abroad, and in other ways, with Mr. 
CHINDRBLOM in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
7111, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7111) to promote American agriculture by making 
more extensively available by expanding the service now rendered 
by the Department of Agriculture in gathering and disseminating 
information regarding agricultural production, competition, and de- 
mand in foreign countries in promoting the sale of farm products 
abroad, and in other ways. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. KrrcHamM]. 

Mr. KINCHELOR, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. KINCHELOR. I understand that under the rules of the 
House on Calendar Wednesday there is an hour on each side. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the rule, as the Chair understands 
it. Any Member, within the ordinary practice as to recogni- 
tion, who is opposed to the legislation before the committee 
will be entitled to recognition after the gentleman in charge 
of the bill has either exhausted his time or reserved the balance 
of his time. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. My purpose in asking that was that I 
did not know whether there would be anybody having control 
of the time or not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman proposing the bill is 
entitled to an hour, which he can use as he desires, and then 
any gentleman opposed to the bill is entitled to an hour. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The point I had in mind was whether 
the time would be under the control of two gentlemen and 
they would dispose of that time for and against the bill. 

Mr. TILSON. I believe that it has so long been the custom 
that it might be considered as the established practice in this 
House that on Calendar Wednesday the one in charge of the 
bill has an hour, and then if anyone of the committee is 
opposed to the bill he is recognized first. After that, if no 
member of the committee is opposed to the bill, some other 
Member of the House should be recognized if opposed to the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands the rule and 
practice and will govern himself accordingly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the Chair will pardon me, I be- 
lieve it to be the best practice that when there is no opposition 
that only an hour is taken in debate; that is to say, that any- 
body who is not in opposition is not entitled to an additional 
hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands the rule and 
the procedure. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Kercuam] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the purpose of this bill, H. R. 7111, is well indicated 
in the title, and if I may have the attention of the committee 
I think a careful reading of it will clearly convey to all who 
are interested what is intended to be accomplished by the bill. 

The title reads as follows: 


A bill to promote American agriculture by making more extensively 
available by expanding the service now rendered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in gathering and disseminating information re- 
garding agricultural production, competition, and demand in foreign 
countries in promoting the sale of farm products abroad, and in 
other ways. 


The bill contains four brief paragraphs intended to give 
legislative form to the suggestions incorporated in the title. 

I think all of us who are at all familiar with the agricultural 
situation recognize the great difficulties which it confronts, 
and I am sure that the temper of this body is to do everything 
that can be done in the way of legislation te give relief. 

It has seemed to some of us—and I believe that much of the 
legislation before the House of Representatives points in that 
direction—that a careful consideration of the development of 
foreign markets is one of the things that will afford a very 
considerable measure of relief to agriculture, and it is with 
that purpose that the bill has been introduced, giving to the 
Department of Agriculture a bit more leeway with reference 
to the conduct of its work in the development of foreign 
markets. 

I may say for the information of the committee that for 
many years—going back as far as 1883 and coming on down 
through the years from that time—there have been appearing 
in our appropriation bills for the Department of Agriculture 
sections that gave that department the right to go into the 
foreign fields and gather and to disseminate information that 
would be valuable to our American farmers, looking particu- 
larly toward the sale of their products in foreign fields. 

All of you who have followed the development of agriculture 
in recent years know that with the intensification of that work 
many new ideas have been developed, not only in our own 
agriculture but especially in fields abroad, and I think we may 
fairly say that-many of the farmers of Europe have developed 
various plans that would be of great value to us, and so studies 
have been made in many of these foreign countries where 
their practices have in them something of suggestion to our 
own farmers, and these studies have been brought back by the 
Department of Agriculture and made available for our own 
farmers. 

It is the purpose of this bill to mark out clearly the fields 
in which our Department of Agriculture may work. They 
have been doing considerable work in this field in the days goue 
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by, but the department feels that possibly the lines have not 
been marked out with sufficient clearness, and it is the purpose 
of the various paragraphs of this bill to do just that thing. 
Now, may I call attention, very briefly, to the four para- 
graphs of the bill. The first one simply gives form to the 
purpose expressed in the title and indicates the field into 
which the department may go in obtaining and disseminating 
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this information, and the language of the bill, I think, would | 


be enlightening at this point and I do not think any discussion 
beyond the mere reading will be necessary. 


Paragraph 1 gives the Department of Agriculture the power 


to acquire and to disseminate useful information that will 
enable American farmers to adjust their operations and prac- 
tices better to meet world conditions, especially information 
concerning agricultural economics, farm management, and agri- 
cultural marketing practices employed in foreign countries, 
and the past, present, and prospective production of and de- 
mand for agricultural products in foreign countries, including 
animals and animal products, dairy products, cereals, fibers, 
fruits, vegetables, nuts, and other farm and forest products. 


Paragraph 2 simply gives the Department of Agriculture | 


the authority to cooperate with American producers, farm 


organizations and associations of various kinds in -extending | 


and strengthening the 
abroad. 


demand for agricultural products 


Paragraph 8 of the bill gives to these representatives of our | 


Department of Agriculture abroad, the rank of agricultural 
attachés, and in order that the members of the committee 


may understand that this has the approval of the Department | 


of State, I submitted paragraph 3, to the Department of State, 
together with a suggested substitute for it, in order to meet 
fully what was believed to be the wishes of the Department 
of State, and I submit a letter from the Secretary of State 
giving his approval of the substitute that will be offered, 
differing only in language from the section that appears in 
the bill: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 19, 192}. 
Hon, Joun C, K&TCHAM, 
House of Representatives, Washington, LD. C. 

Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of March 8, 1924, submitting 
a redraft of section 3 of your bill, H. R. 7111, relative to the manner 
of accrediting agricultural attachés, As observed by you the original 
language of this section is not altogether appropriate as it pro 
poses that the Department of State shall accredit agricultural at- 
tachés in the same manner as a secretary in an embassy or legation, 
whereas in the strict sense only ambassadors and ministers are ac- 
credited to foreign governments. The language of the proposed sub- 
stitute appears to meet all requirements and to provide in the correct 
way for establishing these officers with appropriate standing as a 
part of the diplomatic mission. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
CHARLES E. HvuGHes. 

Paragraph 4 simply gives to the Secretary of Agriculture the 
power to make such rules and regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act, and also the right to 
cooperate with any department or agency of any government, 
any State, Territory, District, or possession in connection with 
this work. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. In just a moment. I have almost com- 
pleted my statement, and at its conclusion I shall be very glad 
to yield to anyone to answer any questions I may be able to 
answer. 

I may say that this bill has been given very careful study 
not only by the Department of Agriculture and all the depart- 
ments that are interested particularly in it, specifically the De- 
partment of State, but has been submitted also to the various 
farm organizations o®the country. 

The approval of the Department of Agriculture is expressed 
in a letter from Secretary Wallace, as follows: 


° DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, February 23, 1924. 
Hon. G. N. HAUGEN, 


House of Representatives. 


Dear Ma. HAvceN: T have your letter of February 16 requesting my 
opinion on a bill (AH. R. 5568) introduced by Mr. Ketcnam, “ To pro- 
imote American agriculture by making more extensively available and 
by expanding the service now rendered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in gathering and disseminating information regarding agricultural 
Production, competition, and demand in foreign countries in promoting 
the sale of farm products abroad and in ether ways.” 


LXV——4u9 


| 
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This proposed legislation has been given very careful study by 


b this 
department. We regard it as necessary to enable us to continue un 
hampered our service to American agricultural interests. It is not 
necessary for me to explain to you the need of this work and esp ally 
the necessity of leaving nothing undone that can be done to maintain 
and extend foreign markets for our surplus agricultural products Chis 
bill defines the scope of the work of the dey vent in the sf 
field and puts it in the form of permanent legislation, so that there can 
not possibly be any misunderstanding as to th: iuthority work 
which the department has been carrying on r the past 40 ye I 
trust there will be no delay in enacting it into law 7 

Very truly, 
Hiexry C. WA t 


The following statement shows that the farmers’ 
tions indorse it: 

H. R. 7111, introduced by Mr. Kerenam, is a bill to pr 
American agriculture by making available and expanding the 
now rendered by the Department of 


organiza- 


omote 


Agriculture in gathering and 


disseminating information regarding agricultural production, competi 
tion, and demand in foreign countries in promoting the sale of 
farm products abroad and in other ways We strongly urge all 
Senators and Congressmen to facilitate the passage of this bill rhet 


never was a time in the history of American agriculture when there 
was a greater need of the activities contemplated by this bill. 
Respectfully submitted 


L. J. Taber, master National Grange; T. C. Atkeson, Wash- 


ington representative of the Grange: C. 8 tarrett, 
president Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America; F. J. Waganbarth, president National 
Wool Growers’ Association, by S. W. MeClure; A. M. 
oomis, secretary American Dairy Federation and 
secretary National Dairy Union; Geo. C, Jewett, gen- 
eral manager American Wheat Growers’ Association: 
Chas. V. Holman secretary National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Federation and secretary National Bourd of 
Farm Organizations; Chester Davis, commissioner of 
agriculture, State of Montana; Western Tariff Asso 
ciation, by 8. W. McClure, manager; Pendleton Com 
mercial Association, by 8. R. Thompson, chairman 
agricultural committee, also president of Oregon Ex 
port League; Chas. E, Hearst, president lowa State 
Farm Bureau, Des Moines; George E. Duis, North 
Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association, Grand Forks, N 
Dak.; W. L. Stockton, Clarkston, Mont., president 
Montana State Farm Bureau; Carl Gunderson, South 
Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association, Mitchell, 8. Dak.; 
G. P. Mix, Moscow, Idaho; T. C. Winn, Nephi, Utah; 
A. R. Shumway, Milton, Oreg., Oregon Wheat Growers’ 
Association ; Hubert Egbert, president Farmers’ Union, 
The Dalles, Oreg.; S. Sykes, president Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association. 


Mr. Chairman, summing up the argument in support of 
this legislation, the purpose of this bill is to put into per- 


| manent form legislative authority now carried in the annual 





appropriation bill: to clearly define the field of activities of 
the department relative to foreign markets for American agri- 
cultural products and relative to competition in agricultural 
production in foreign countries, in order to remove any uncer- 
tainty as to legal authority; and to broaden the language so 
as to include in the scope of the department’s work a consid- 
eration of relative cost of production, cooperative marketing, 
standardization of farm products, and so forth, as applied to 
world agriculture. 

It is now well recognized that, to be of most service to the 
farmer, information as to production and marketing agricul- 
tural products must embrace the whole field of agricultural 
production and cover the potential world demand for these 
products, as prices are fixed largely by world production and 
foreign demand. With respect to the United States, the annual 
appropriation acts provide for collection and dissemination of 
crop and market information, economic and cost studies of 
the production and distribution of farm products, standardiza- 
tion, methods of handling, shipping and marketing of farm 
products; in short, provides for a complete coordinated pro- 
gram covering all essential subjects on which information 
should be had regarding the marketing and production of farm 
products. 

This bill proposes to give the authority to the Department 
of Agriculture to continue its activities which will enable the 
American farmer to have information with regard to supply 
of and demand for agricultural products throughout the world 
and a knowledge of probable future developments in the agri- 
cultural situation in foreign countries, 
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need for a well-defined and consistent policy with regard 


to collecting and disseminating information with regard to 
world demand for and production of agricultural products is | 
greater now than at any time in the history of the country. | 
"Y American farmer is looking to the Department for intelll- | 
ere uidance in planning his program of production, and this | 
ca! given only when the department is in an unhampered 
po n to study eonditions throughout the world. 


I think sufficient has 
tions I vield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 
Mr HOWARD of Nebraska. The speaker has very clearly 


| 
| 
| 
} 
j 
| 


| 


been said unless there are some ques- | 


‘ 


Mr. KETCHAM. Yes; it is contemplated that that will be 


| done, and the purpose of this bill is not in any way to come in 


contlict but to supplement the work that is being done by 


| other agencies of the Government. 


Mr. MAPES. The Department of Commerce, through the 


; Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, sends men inte the 


same countries that these men will go, doing work for in- 
dustries outside of agriculture, does it not? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. And the State Department 
such work through the Consular Service? 

Mr. KETCHAM. It has done some work of that sort. 

Mr. COLTON. This requires a technical knowledge that 
men who have not the knowledge can not get. 

Mr. KETCHAM. That is true. Agriculture has become so 
highly differentiated that there is much technical information 
that must be gathered and made available for our own people, 
and that requires people particularly skilled and trained in a 
line of work that can not be done by other men in other 
departments. It is not duplication of work or trespassing 
on work in other territory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 


is doing some 


| gan has expired. 


elu ted all but one provision of the bill, and I am not quite 
clear about that. I would like to know whether or not it is 
the intention of the committee to have these appointments made 
from the civil-service list, or are they to be made at the will and 
the pleasure the Secretary of Agriculture alone? 

Mr. KETCHAM. If the gentleman will pardon me for the 
moment, I will get a draft of the substitute for paragraph 3, 
which has been upproved by the Secretary of State, and read it. 
I think that will answer the question more clearly and more 
directly than anything I might say to the gentleman. The lan- 
guage of paragraph 38, as approved by the Secretary of State, | 
reads as follo 

The agricultural commissioners at present representing the Depart- 
ment Agriculture in foreign countries shal] hereafter be known as 
agricultural attachés, and the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to appoint from time to time other agricultural attachés, after an 
examination to be held under hic direction and in accordance with the 
regulations of the Civil Service Commission to determine their compe- 
tency Such officers when designated for assignment to foreign posts 


by the Secretary of Agriculture shall, through the Department of State, 


be regularly and officially attached to the diplomatic missions of the 
United States in the countries in which they are to be stationed, and 
when such officers are assigned to countries in which there is no diplo- 
matic mission of the United States, appropriate recognition and stand- 
ing with full facilities r discharging their official duties shall be 
arranged by the Department of State: Provid 1, That the Secretary of 
State may reject the pame of any such officer whose assignment to 
the foreign | for which he has been designated would, in his judg- 
meut, be prejudicial to the public policy of the United States. 

By this language the gentleman will clearly see that these 
attachés are to be appointed after an examination to be held 
under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture and in 


accordance with the regulations ef the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to determine the competency of the men to be appointed. 
Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. That very sutisfactory, 
and will the gentleman peymit just ene more question? Does 
the gentleman not think that in eur splendid American lan- 


is 


TlUace are mig » § > wor ce the place of that | : 
guage there might be some word to take Pers ir | mate of the probable additional cost, the annual cost, by the 
| enlargement of the bureau along these lines, 


nasiy foreign word you have in there—attaché? 
Mr. KETCHAM. I am sure that the genius and the ability 


of the gentleman in such matters is very greatly appreciated, 
and IT am enough of an American to share some of the. spirit 


he has, but inasmuch as this is the language in which ali the | 


diplomatic business of the world is couched, I suppose prob- 
ably we had better fall into the form and forego our patriotism 
in that particular. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. That genius and ability of 
which the gentleman speaks is laid at his feet, and if. you 
want me to help rewrite the bill in the American language, 
I will do it. 

Mr. KETCHAM,. In turn, may I say I will submit that to 
those who have these matters in charge? They are matters 
beyond the purview and the power of the gentleman who is 
now occupying the floor. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KETCHAM. I yield to the gentleman from Utah. 
Mr. COLTON, Reverting to paragraph 3, will. there be a 


duplication of work on the part of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of Commerce? Is it not a fact 
that the Department of Commerce now gathers much of this 
information ? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I may say to the gentleman that the 
purpese of this bill is te avoid any duplication with any ether 
department or any conflict. 

Mr. COLTON. Let me say to the gentleman that I am 
entirely In sympathy with the bill, and I had understeed there 
would be no duplication. 

Mr, MAPES. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MAPES. Other departments are sending men abroad 
to do work fer other industries outside of agriculture similar 


to that it is proposed to have these agents do for agriculture, 
are they not? 


Mr. HAUGEN. TI yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I will. 

Mr. MAPES. My understanding was that the Department 
of Commerce and the Department of Agriculture were attempt- 
ing to get together and to reach an understanding so that it 
would prevent duplication of this work; has that been aecom- 
plished? 

Mr. KETCHAM. T think the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture may submit a statement from the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce that will be 
satisfactory. 

Mr. MAPES, A few days ago I received information that 
this bill would not come up to-day or until after an understand- 
ing between the two departments had been worked eut. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman will permit, I conferred 
with the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce and he is perfectly willing that the bill should 
come up and the gentleman will be here on the floor, 

Mr, HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KE TCHAM, I will, P 

Mr. DUERSEY. I understand from the gentleman’s bill that 
this is enlurging the work of the Agricultural Department along 
similar lines that they have worked in the past. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Somewhat. 

Mr. HERSEY. Now, will the gentleman give us some esti- 


Mr. KETCHAM. I can not answer that, but whatever small 
increase is required could be handled under the provisions now 
in the appropriation bill. If it is found that the work is so 
important as to require a special appropriation the department 
might come back and submit estimates in the regular way, but 
no increase in the appropriation is asked under the terms of 
this bill. 

Mr. MAPBES. 
tion? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I will. 

Mr. MAPES. Am I to understand that the committee has 


Will the gentleman yield for a further ques- 


| consulted with the chairman of the Committee on Interstate 


and Foreign Commerce who has introduced a bill somewhat 
similar for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
the Department of Commerce, and that this bill is satisfactory 
to the Department of Commerce as it is now drawn? 

Mr. KETCHAM. That is the word of the chairman of the 


| Committee on Interstate and Foreign Cogymerce and the chair- 


man of the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. HASTINGS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Did I wnderstand the gentleman to say 
that the farm. organizations throughout the country—the 
names of which he will place in the Recorp—have indorsed this 
bill? 

Mr. KNTCHAM. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 


Yes. 
Have any of them opposed it? 
Mr. KETCHAM. None has epposed it. 
Mr. HASTINGS. Has it been generally submitted and have 
they had an opportunity te study the provisions of the bill? 
Mr. KETOHAM. Yes. 
Mr. HASTINGS. ‘There ts no minority report? 
Mr. KETCHAM. No. 
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Mr. HASTINGS. Was there any objection to the bill before 
the committee? 

Mr. KETCHAM. No objections in the hearings before the 
committee. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my 
time. and I ask permission to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorpb. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my 
time. ‘ 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in op- 
position to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is any member of the committee op- 
posed to the bill? If not, the Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, had there been any member of the committee opposed 
to this bill, | would have preferred taking 10 or 15 minutes 
from him, and I hope to use only that length. of time; but 
in discussing the question with some of my colleagues from 
time to time as to the manner by which we are increasing 
from year to year the number of bureaus, institutions, and 
expenses of the Government, I have found that many Mem- 
bers do net know how and where it creeps into our system. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Has the gentleman been informed that this 
bill does not increase the salary, does not increase the num- 
ber of employees, does not increase any expenses bor any 
bureaus? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to show that it does. If my 
distinguished friend from Louisiana has that idea of the bill, 
he never was more mistakefit in his life. 

I am here to do my duty as a Representative of the Gov- 
ernment, 1 of the 485 Members. When I find year by year 
that the bureaus are increasing, that the institutions of 
Government are increasing, that the expenses are increasing, 
that the appropriation bills are coming in regularly, calling 
for more and more money out of the Treasury, and that the 
people must be taxed to put that money in the Treasury be- 
fore it can be taken out, then I find myself thoroughly awake 
on the proposition, and I carefully study and am going to 
inspect every bill that comes on this floor that seeks to take 
more money out of the Treasury and seeks to add one single 
employee more to the pay rolls of the Government. 

I am going to watch and find out where these increases of 
bureaus come in, and if you will talk with the membership 
they will tell you that they have not been able to find out how 
it is enlarged every year. It is enlarged every year by just 
such bills as this. 

I know that it is rather dangerous politically for a Member of 
the House to oppose a bill that has as many farm organization 
indorsements as this bill has. It is rather dangerous if he rep- 
resents an agricultural district, as I do. This bill is indorsed 
by the representatives of every farm organization. I know 
that. I have read the indorsements, I have seen their signa- 
tures in the report, but that does not deter me one minute from 
rising here against a growing system of waste and extrava- 
gance that means increased taxation to the people of the 
country. 

Let me call your attention to what this bill does. My friend 
from Louisiana [Mr. Aswetr] is one of the most dist nguished 
Members of the House. He has had long service here. He pays 
rather close attention to legislation. He has good ideas and 
good judgment on many things. I have consulted with him 
many times 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman is not going to cut that out 
of the Recorp, is he? 

Mr. BLANTON. I take his judement on lots of things. I 
follow him on everything on earth that is proper. I am going 
to show him where he has slipped a cog on this bill. He says 
that it will not cost a dollar more. That was his statement. 
He says that it will not add an extra employee. That was his 
statement, and if it was not I want him to deny it now. I shall 


show him now where he has slipped a cog. I read from subdi- 
vision 3 of this bill: 


The Department of State shall accredit, in the same manner as a 
secretary of an embassy or legation of the United States, as agricul- 
tural attachés with diplomatic standing, to such countries ag the Sec- 
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retary of Agriculture shall deem advisable, the agricultural unmis 
sioners at present representing the Department of Agriculture in f 
eign countries, and such other agricultural attachés 


Mr. KETCHAM, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. I want now to convince 
my friend of where he has slipped a cog. The 


bill does not stop 
there. It continues: 


and such other agricultural attachés as shall be 


il inted from time to 
time by the Secretary of Agriculture— 


And so forth. 

Mr. ASWELL. That does not increase the number at all 

Mr. BLANTON. The Department of State shall accredit such 
other attachés as shall be appointed from time to time by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. What does that mean? lt means 
that there are going to be others appointed under the provl- 
sions*of this bill, and that this legislation is a warrant to pay 
their salaries and their expenses through the Committee on 
Appropriations. This is the legislation that is going to warrant 
that. Without this legislation the appropriation if brought in 
would be subject to a point of order, and we otherwise could 
control it in the various appropriation bills. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. I am going to yield to 
the gentleman later. Let me show you something else about 
this bill. I read now from subdivision (4) : 


The Secretary of Agriculture may make such rules and regulations 
to carry out the provisions of this act * * * 
and shall have the power to appoint, remove, and 
the compensation ef such officers and employees, not 
existing law, and make such expenditures for 
trict of Columbia 


fix and pay 
in conflict with 
rent outside the Dis 


That means foreign countries, if you please; that means in 
Paris. that means in England, that means in China, that means 
in Japan. that means in every country of the world wherever 
he sees fit. And he shall— 


* * * make such expenditures for rent outside the District of 


Columbia, printing, telegrams, telephones, law books, books of refer- 
ence, maps, periodicals, furniture, stationery, office equipment, travel, 
and subsistence allowances and other supplies ard expenses which 
shall be necessary to the administration of the act in the District 


of Columbia and elsewhere, and as may be appropriated for by Con- 
gress. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. We, the Congress, fix 
subsistence allowances in other bills. 

We, the Congress, fix travel pay in other bills; we, the Con- 
gress, fix compensation in other bills; but in this bill as to these 
elmpleyees we ure leaving it, we are passing the buck, we are 
transferring it from the Congress to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to fix the salaries first and then fix travel and subsistence 
allowance second aud then to pay such of these expenses as he 
wants to in his own discretion. 

Mr. KETCHAM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not willing to do that. Yes, I will 
yield. 

Mr. KETCHAM. In the first place, does the gentleman think 
there is really any great alarm about the size of an organiza- 
tion, in view of the fact that in 40 years this organization has 
only developed something like seven men abroad. Is the gen- 
tleman alarmed as to the development which may come to agri- 
culture after 40 years—— 

Mr. BLANTON. It is because Congress has allowed only 
seven. I know how much this bill means to my friend, and [ 
sympathize with him. This is his pet, and I would like to do 
him the kindness to vote for it were it not for the fact of tak- 
ing money out of the pockets of the American people. The gen- 
tleman speaks of these farm organizations, their representatives 
having signed this report, having indorsed it. I want to tell 
you where I get my instructions from for fighting this bill. 
Do you remember when the distinguished member of the Repub- 
lican steering committee [Mr. Darrow] brought in on the floor 
of this House a bunch of petitions to this Congress which cov- 
ered all of that large stand there, signed not by these repre- 
sentatives of farmers but by 350,000 actual dirt farmers them- 
selves of the United States. They were the ones I will have 
back of me, if you please. They brought that petition in here, 
and Mr. Darrow put it in the Recoxp. What was it those 
farmers told us. They send here a solemn mandate to us and 
said “ Men, we command of you that you shall cut down the 
expenses of the Government. We demand of you that you stop 
increasing taxes; we demand of you that you stop increasing 
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salaries; we demand of you economy in Government.” That is 
what the-dirt farmers whom I represent back heme have said ; 
that :s the kind of mandate they sent to me and to you. I 
want to tell you I would take their mandate before I will that 
of their representatives who have signed this report indorsing 
the bill. 

Let me say this to my friends: It is very easy to pass a bill 


of this kind. The distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Acriculture, in whom we all have confidence and whom we all 
love, brings this bill in here. Tle is representing the farmers 
apparently—ostensibly. Nobody else has risen in opposition to 


it. It is the kind of bill that is expected to be taken up and 
passed unanimeusly without reading. About the only opposi- 
tion we heard was that of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
HowaArp], who got up and said, “I object to the word ‘at- 
taché.’ I want that changed to an American word.” What do 
the farmers of the country care abont fereign pronunciation of 
n word? It is money in the bill that is taken out of their 
pockets with which they are most concerned; yet the distin- 
guished gentleman from Nebraska says that if you change the 
word “attaché” to some American word, then all right; that 


he will go out and get his lunch, and thus the bill passes, and 
the money is taken out. And we go back home to our constit- 
vents and they call us to account, and we say that we can not 
help it; that it was a unanimous report; that if we had gotten 
up and fought it we could not have stopped it; and they would 
uuswer, “ Why did not you fight or make an effort?” And we 


say it would not have done any good; it would have passed 
anyway. I am here telling you I am going to stand here on 
this floor and fight such measures that increase taxes, and I 
do not care if my vote is the only one against it. Sooner or 
later the people are going to send Representatives here who are 
going to back me up in my efforts for economy, and you watch 
and see if they do not do it. I will have some company here 
sooner or later who are going to fight with me to reduce taxes, 
because Iam going to continue this fight on this floor until it 
accomplishes something for the people of this country. 

i want to show you what is im this appropriation bill we 
sidetracked yesterday that embraced $63,349,160. I am for 
foreign representation in foreign countries. I am for having 
somebody to represent our interests. I am for having some- 
body there to look out for the foreign markets; but I want to 
show you here in this $63,349,160 appropriation bill that we 
provide already hundreds of thousands of dollars for just such 
purposes. Now I am going to yield to my friend, and I want 
him to get up here and teH you just what happened in the last 
few days that has caused the Secretary of Commerce to with- 
draw his opposition from this bill. Tell us, please, what hap- 
pened. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KETCHAM. May I say I did not ask for the privi- 
lece of the fleor? 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not think the gentleman could tell 
us, so I shall not insist on yielding to him unless he wants 
to be yielded to. I will yield to some member of ‘the com- 
mittee to tell us. Will not some member of the committee get 
up here and tell us? I am going to yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas becanse he rises to enlighten us. 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, I am a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture—— 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘Tell us just what caused the Secretary 
of Commerce to withdraw opposition to this bill? 

Mr. TINCHER. My understanding is he never had any 
opposition to the bill, and never having had any he could not 
withdraw it. If the gentleman knows that the Secretary 
of Commerce ever objected to the provisions of the bili, I 
wish he would inform the committee of something that we 
never heard of. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the distinguished gentleman—the author of the 
bill—be granted permission to revise his remarks in which he 
referred te any opposition that the Secretary of Commerce 
formerly had to this bill, so he will be consistent with the stand 
taken by the gentleman from Kansas. I say that because he did 
refer to opposition. I did not bring it in. 

Mr. TINCHER. I understand the reference was to the 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. He had two bills here, and there was some édifferente 
between fhe two committees concerning the bill) What you 
are talking about is Secretary Hoover objecting to this bill, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has there been any objection from the 
Department of Commerce? 

Mr. KETOHAM. I have had no communication from the 
Secretary of Commerce with reference to the bill. 
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Mr. GLANTON. Has the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce any objection to it? 

Mr. KETCHAM. 1 will not answer as to that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will not ask you to answer if you do not 
want to. But I want to show you what is in this Commerce 
Department appropriation bill for our foreign representation. [ 
want to show you that we already have foreign representation 
with respect to the marketing of our various products. I read 
on page 46 of the appropriation bill making apprepriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice and for the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor, that we argued yesterday in the House, 
the following: 


Commercial attachés: For commerchil ‘attachés, to be appointed 
* * * by the Secretary of Commerce, $241,000. 

Then the next paragraph, “Promoting commerce, Europe 
and other areas, $385,000.” 

Then, further, “ District and cooperative office service,” if 
you please, $166,000 more. 

Do you know that every bit of this money that is in this 
appropriation bill has been made mandatory on the Committee 
on Appropriations to put in this bill because we passed just 
such legislation as this heretofore? From time to time some 
such bill has been brought in here as is brought in now, ani 
we pass it. We have sought the paths of least resistance, 
and have said nothing and let it pass. Now, we have to pass 
appropriations to respond to that system. 

Now, here is something else in this $63,349,160 appropriation 
bill: “Promoting commerce, South and Central America,” 
$248,000. And again, “ Promoting commerce in the Far Hast,” 
$213,000 more. ‘Then for “ Export Industries, te enable the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to investigate and 
report on domestic as well as foreign problems relating to the 
production, distribution, and marketing in so far as they 
relate to the important export industries of the United States,” 
and so forth, $582,550 more in this bill. Then for “ Raw-materia! 
investigations,” $50,780. Then far “Collecting statistics: For 
securing information, * * * reports of stocks of baled 
cotton'in the United States, and of the domestic and foreign 
consumption of cotton”—get that, gentlemen—“ the domestic 
and foreign consumption of cotton,” $805,000 more in this pill 
that you are to pass to-morrow. 

Mr. GARBER. What page is the gentleman reading from? 

Mr. BLANTON. Page 55—$805,000 more, if you please. 

Do you know what happens when we have our Secretary of 
State give the standing of an attaché to an individual in a 
foreign country? Do you know what happens? You are con- 
ferring on that individual social prestige. We already have 
our diplomatic attachés, and we already have our commercia! 
attachés, and now we will have our agricultural attachés. 
They have all got to be socially classified and have a secial 
status in these foreign countries. They have got to know 
which one can go ahead of the others. They have got to knew 
exactly what kind of clothes they have got to wear en certain 
occasions. They have got to know just where to go at the table 
when they go out to dine; that is, which seat they are to 
occupy, how far they can go down the table, and where they 
have to stop, whom they have to follow, and whom they have 
to precede. Those are some of the main duties that they per- 
form. 

I want to cut out all that monkey business. We are paying 
for it with huge sums of money every year. That is what was 
in the minds of those 350,000 actual dirt farmers of the country 
when they sent that box-car petition demanding economy to the 
chairman of your Republican steering committee. That is 
what they had in mind. Do yeu think you can fool the farmers 
back home? ‘They are the hardest class of people in the world 
to fool. ‘ 

Last summer I drove over a good part of the United States 
in my car, and finaly landed at home in Texas. I drove back 
another way to Washington through the country. I went 
through quite a number of States. I stopped along the read 
and talked to the farmers. I wanted to see whether. the 
farmers in other States were any different from the farmers 
of Texas. I wanted to get their ideas. I wanied to find out 
what they are thinking about with respect to their Government 
business. 1 did not merely stop the farmers, but I stepped alen< 
the road and talked with the laboring men; I stepped ia cities 
and towns and talked to members of chambers of commerce; [ 
talked to the business men in their places of business. I foun! 
that the one central idea that is uppermost in the minds of 
every tndividual, from farmer to banker, if you please, is 
econemy in Government business. There must be more economy 
in it. We must use common sense in the pasSage of legislation. 
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We must use more common sense in the appropriation of public 
funds out of the Public Treasury. And I came back to Wash- 
ineton with one resolve uppermost in my heart, and that was 
hat I was going to work and stand here and fight for economy 
I had never fought for it before. 
TIOWARD-of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 
tala? 
Mr PLANTON. Certainly, to my friend from Nebraska. 
\ir. HOWARD of Nebraska. I have just been informed that 
1 gentleman, while I was out taking my coffee, had assaulted 
t only champion he has on the floor here with reference to 
position on this bill. Now, I wonder if the gentleman would 
nd enough to yield to me, from his possession of all the 
. two or three minutes to speak on my position with re- 
eject to this bill? 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have taken up a good deal 
of the time. How much time have I used? 
The CHATRMAN,. The gentleman has occupied 27 minutes. 
Mr. BLANTON. That is more than I intended to do, and I 
know that the gentleman from Nebraska could not damage my 
speech by an interspersion, and so I am going to reserve the bal- 
f my time and yield to the gentleman such time as he 


desires, and will then finish my speech later.: How much time 
does the gentleman desire? 
Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. As long as it takes me to say it. 


! 1azhite r.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I think the time should be 

tted in an orderly manner. The chairman of the committee 
n charge of the bill has the right to yield time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman from Nebraska mind 
waiting until I get through? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. 

“sonable request. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will finish my re 
marks first because I was almost through. 

Gentlemen, I want to appeal to you on this matter. Let us 

it just take it for granted that this bill is necessary. I am 

ist as good a friend of the farmer as you are. I represent 
as many farmers as any man in this House, without any ex- 

‘ption. I represent 814,314 people. Did you know that? And 
most of them are farmers. Can any of you beat that? Why 

ould I not be just as much their friend as you are? Do not 

us take it for granted that this bill is a necessity and must 
s because a few farmers’ organizations have indorsed it. 
Lots of farm representatives look at something and think, 
“That is something coming out of the Treasury; what do we 
care? There might be some good in it, and it can not do us 
harm, so we will just pass it.” But taxation and economy 
he questions we must keep uppermost in mind. 
[ beseech every one of you to stop and consider whether this 
ll is a necessity. Here is your chance to stop these encroach- 
nts of Government bureaus; here is your chance to stop 
extensions abroad. They say charity begins at home. Let us 
» something first for the farmers at home, while this is to 
) something abroad. If you will get the $63,349,160 appro- 
riation bill which is te come up to-morrow and whith we 
lehated yesterday, you will find that we have plenty of foreign 
presentatives abroad to find markets for our farm products 
and commerce. Let us hesitate a while, study this bill, and 

e whether we can not do without it. Now is the time to stop 
hese encroachments and these enlargements and expenses of 
covernment. Now is the time to save expense for the people. 
llere is your opportunity to reduce taxes. What are you 
ving to do about it? Just seek the path of least resistance? 
it is a lot easier to vote for it than it is to vote against it. 
It would be lots easier for me to get up here and vote for 
the bill, and I weuld make more friends if I voted for all these 
bills here in Congress than if I fight them. It takes hard work 
for me te dig up the facts about bills, and to do that I have 
to stay awake at night when some of you are asleep. 

And the newspapers! I know how rou feel about them. 
If you get up and fight a bill, the newspapers will attack you. 
Why, did you knew that any man on earth who makes a fight 
ind tries te accomplish something for the people of the country 
will be barked at? You can not keep a dog from barking at 
you, can you? But he does not hurt you so long as he does 
not bite you. I do not mind being barked at. It does not 
lurt you for the newspapers to say unkind things about you; 
it does not hurt you unless what they say is true. Ah, if you 
will conduet yourself in life properly and walk the straight 
and narrow line so that what they say about you can not hurt 
you because it is not true, you are impervious to those assaults. 
(he newspapers do net hurt me because their criticisms are 


Not at all. I w'‘ll grant any 
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untrue; nor do they hurt me with my people at home | 
my constitueits know me. They may hurt me some 
strangers, but I am going to do my duty here in this Honce 
regardless of the barkings, snarlings, and snappines. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howax 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa [M 
GEN] desire recognition now? 

Mr. HAUGEN, I yield to the gentleman if he a 
more time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Unless something unusual comes vy I 
not want any more time, but I merely reser 
my time out of an abundance of caution. 

Mr. HAUGEN. What is the gentleman's di posit 
Does he want to go on? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr 
ARD] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I rise in opposition to this bill. I shall not dis 
cuss it along the lines of my distinguished friend from Texas. 
I would like, if I could, to let every good thing that he uttered 
in opposition to the bill be understood to be indorsed by me 

I simply rise to call attention to the hich type of states: 
ship of the gentlemen on this side of the aisle at this time in 
connection with this bill. I am not going to talk politics; | 
going to talk with reference to this bill. 

This bill provides for a vast army of—well, the bill calls 
— attachés, to be connected with our foreign legations and 
embdssies for the purpose of gathering information of value to 
our American agriculturists. I have asked'the question of the 
chairman of the committee presenting the report, and he | 
me that as amended the bill will provide that the appoiutn 
be made under the civil service. ‘Well, I presume every Deu 
cratic Congressman here present understands what that mens. 
For the enlightenment of you gentlemen on the administration 
side, let me tell you what the present operation of the civil 
service means. For instance, we poor Democratic Congr ‘ 
will be notified that a postmaster is to be appointed at Jo 
Crossroads; we are informed that there are three eligib! 
Then we are in doubt what to do. We would like ‘to recon 
mend the best one of those three, the one who would administer 
the office for the best interests of the people surrounding that 
post office, and yet under the civil-service program it is very 
dangerous for us to do so, because the situation is about this: 
The best qualifications an applicant for a post office may have 
is positive proof that he is a Republican in good standing 
[Applause.] And, of course, no righteous Democrat could cer- 
tify in favor of that kind of an applicant as his first choice 
When we certify in behalf of some fellow who has been rightly 
reared and is a Democrat we thereby run the risk of destroying 
all chances he might have for holding the post oflice 

So I am asking the gentlemen in charge of this bill to tel! me 
if they will—and then perhaps I might vote for it—if they 
would tell me that under the rules for the appointment of these 


ecause 


with 


ana ; 
and vie id 


H 


ed the | 


attachés—and I do not want any good Democrat to ever wear 
that nasty foreign name—that a Democrat will sometimes have 
a show for his white alley. [Laughter.] 
Now, here comes the profound statesmanship of the gentle- 
men on this side. Most of them intend to vote for this bill. 
They would like to say simply because it is in harmony with 
agricultural legislation, but I will let you folks on the other side 
into a secret. They are not voting for it for that reason only. 
They positively know that one year from this day these ap- 
pointments will be controlled not by the present administra- 
tion, but by a Democratic administration. [Applause.] And, 
oh, what a beatiful bunch of fat patronage that will be for us 
boys over here. [Laughter.}] You know everybody loves to 
get a foreign appointment of some kind, and if he can cet a 
foreign appointment with a French word attached to it, all the 
better. [Laughter.} Just think of the great flocks of worthy 
and hungry Democrats who, under the provisions of this bill, 
may be appointed by the new administration to go over the sea 
and wear the proud title of a foreign attaché to an embassy of 
ours over there and to draw the fat salary which a liberal 
Democratic Seeretary of Agriculture is going to attach to each 
one of these appointments. [Laughter.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 
Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Do you not want to hear any 
more of that? [Laughter.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentieman from 
Nebraska the Chair asked the committee to be in order. 
Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Ah! Oh, well, let it ge. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentieman from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey]. 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
vield to me, has the chairman disposed of all his time to Mem- 
he rs who are not on the committee? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have a number of requests, and so far I 
have not had any requests from members of the committee. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. I do not want to make a speech and I 
do not care about it, because I am going to vote for the bill, 
but Mr. Aswe.y., the ranking member of the committee on this 
side. Wants some time, and I understand the chairman has dis- 
posed of all the time to Members who are not on the committee. 

Mr. LOWREY. I yield my five minutes to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Aswetv]. 

Mr. ASWELL. Oh, no; I do not want that. 

The CHAIRMAN rhe gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for five minutes 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentle- 


man from New Jersey |Mr. ACKERMAN] made a very interest- | a quarter million bales of American cotton. She is now using 


ing and informing speech yesterday in regard to the increase 
of our foreign commerce and the value of the commercial 
attuchés abroad. I recommend that you read it if you did not 
hear it. The gentleman who introduced this bill, or who first 
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discussed the bill, the gentleman from Michigan’ [Mr. | 


KercuAamM], also made an interesting speech, calling attention 
to the great importance and the imperative demand just now 


for increasing our foreign market for agricultural products. | American farmer. And that is only the beginning. 
Kverybody knows that American export trade is largely de- | 


pendent on agriculture. Under normal conditions about 55 per 
cent of all our exports are in agricultural preducts. ¢ We 
export about one-fifth of our wheat crop and from 60 to 79 
per cent of our cotton crop. We export very little corn as 
corn, but we export annually about one and three-quarter billion 
pounds of meat products from the animals to which our corn 
has been fed. 
ny 


tom.” Wheat prices have been about equal to the pre-war 


average, With the cost of production 50 per cent higher than the | 


pre-war cost, Cotton prices have been higher than the pre- 
war average, but the cost of production has been considerably 
higher still. We have sold at an average loss of from 3 to 4 
cents a pound, 

In this connection it is interesting to note that last vear we 
raised 867,598,000 bushels of wheat and exported 164,691,565 
bushels, a little less than one-fifth of it. This vear we raised 
785,741,000 bushels and exported 08.524,405 bushels, about one- 
eighth of it The exportation last year was about equal in 


bushels to the uverage exportation since 1890, but was several! 
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Since the beginning of the present century there have been several 
years, conspicuously those of the war period, when we would have 
remained a creditor nation even had cotton values not been credited 
on our side of the ledger. From 1790 to 1910 the final total balance 
in our favor for the entire period was $8,200,000,000. In the period 
from 1800 to 1914—114 years, it will be observed, as against 120—our 
raw and manufactured cotton’s export value to the Nation was $16,- 
400,000,000, or exactly double. The point is that had cotton been elimi- 
nated we would have been debtor to the world by $8,200,000,000 in 
1914 instead of being creditor to that same amount. And this, it will 
be remembered, takes into no aceount whatever the wealth that has 
accrued to us in consequences of our domestic production, manufacture, 
and consumption of cotton, 


Why are we losing our foreign trade with the resulting loss 
on American farmers? First, because Europe is not in condi- 
tion to buy. Before the war Germany used annually two and 


less than 1,000,000 bales. Before the war France used one ani 
a half million bales of American cotton. She is now using 
about 1,000,000 bales. England used nearly 5,000,000 bales. 
She is now using a little more than 3,000,000. 

If America had done her part in making peace as she did 
her part in making war, she would have saved already within 
these five short years hundreds of millions of dollars to the 


For the most serious phase of the situation is this: What 
Europe is able to buy she is buying as largely as possible 
from other markets, not from America. We are losing not 
only our immediate sales but we are losing our trade affilia- 


| tions on which sales in future years must be based. Before 


the war England bought 75 per cent of her cotton from us; 


last year she bought 70 per cent. Before the war France 


his year wheat and cotton, especially, have “hit the bot- | 


bought 78 per cent from us; last year she bought 74 per cent. 
Before the war the United States produced 72 per cent of tha 
world’s export cotton supply. Last year she produced 68 
per cent. 

Here again this is only the beginning. England is making 
tremendous efforts to develop within her own colonies and 
dominions sufficient agricultural production to supply the 


| Empire. For this she is not to be blamed. France and Japan 


points lower in percentage of the crop. ‘This year there is a | 
heavy falling off both in percentage and in number of bushels | 
exported, It is obvious that if the exportation had held up this | 


year the price also would have held up, and the wheat farmers 
would not now be in such desperate straits 

The same applies to cotton, except that the figures are more 
striking. Last yvear our cotton crop was 9,761,817 bales. We 
exported 6,113,813, about 65 per cent of it. This year we raised 
10,081,000 bales and exported 5,279,165, about 52 per cent of it. 
Here again it is perfectly clear that the cotton farmer is hard 
pressed as a direct result of the failure of his foreign markets. 

And cotton has been the backbone of our foreign trade. It is 
the one item which over a period of 100 years has turned the 


are following suit. Really, Germany is the only considerable 
manufacturing country that is not following suit. She has no 
colonies, 

Please let me cite again some recent press notices. 

Here is what India is doing, taken from the New York World 
of February 26: 
UNITED STATES COTTON THRBATENBD—GAINS IN INDIA’S PRODUCTION 

MENACE AMERICAN CONTROL 


Lonvon, February 26.—A serious threat to American control of the 
world’s raw cotton is indicated in recent figures on Indian cotton pro 
duction. For the five years before the war India exported an average 
of 50,000 to 60,000 bales to England. Last year the total was 


275,000, and this year, according to figures just issued, it will be 


800,000. 
A report by the secretary of the board of agriculture says the 
world will be enrancipated from American monopoly of raw cotton 


| within 10 years, largely due to Indian production. 


halance of trade in our favor. Please let me quote the follow- | 


ing from Cotton News of April 1: 


Ilud cotton been eliminated from our trade balances from the incep- | 


tion of the Nation dewn to the beginning of this century, America 
would have remained a debtor nation during that entire period. Even 
as it was, with cotton deing yeoman service for our exports, we re- 
mained a debtor nation until 1874. From 1790 to that year the bal- 
ance of trade was uniformly against us, computed by the average of 
decades, exeept during the decade of 1840-1849, for which period there 
was a favorable balance of something less than $10,000,000. The average 
balance against us during three-quarters of a century ran from $4,000,000 


in 1820-1829 to $92,060,000 in the years subsequent to the Civil War. | 


In the years from 1790 to 1893, 103 years, the balance was against us previous year. 


78 years and in our favor 30 years, 

In the decades from 1874 to 1914 the balance was in ovr favor on 
an average from $80,000,000 in 1885-1889 to $666,000,000 in the year 
1908. In the year immediately prior to the Great War the balance in 
our favor was $470,000,000; but in this same year even the export 
value of raw and manufactured cotton was $661,000,000, 

WHAT COTTON HAS DONB FOR US 


Tt was not until 1895 that the balance in our favor ever ran as high 
as $150,000,000: but the value of our cotton exports passed $200,- 
000,000 in 1870 and has never been as low as $150,000,000 from that 
day io this. The export value of the staple, raw and manufactured, 
reached the enormous total of $1,5388,000,000 in 1920. 


This from South Africa, found in the New York Times for 
March 23: 


COTTON IN SOUTH AFRICA—PREPARING FOR LARGE EXTENSION OF ITS CUL 
TIVATION THERE 


So marked has the interest in cotton growing in South Africa be- 
come that the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation has offered to pay 
the expenses of three specially trained officers to help develop the 
industry there. Cotton production in that part of the world has been 
increasing steadily since 1919, according to W. BH. Vaughn, jr., secre- 
tary to the trade commission in Johannesburg, who, in a report to 
the Department of Commerce, says that during the 1922-23 season 
the crop amounted to 2,400,000 pounds of lint. This is about 4,800 
bales of 500 pounds each, compared with 1,096,182 pounds for the 


“Tt is estimated that the area under cotton cultivation in 
South Africa at present,’ the report continues, “is approximately 
20,000 acres. Practically all of the cotton is exported. It has 
been officially announced that a bill will be introduced in the 
House of Commons early in the forthcoming session to obtain 
parliamrentary sanction for the construction of a railway line 
near Somkele to the Pongola River in Zululand. The proposed 
line will open a quarter of a million acres of good cotton soil in 
that country.” 

In a recent address a cotton expert for Eastern Transvaal said that 
South African lint is of good quality and regarded highly by manufac- 
turers in Great Britain, France, and Belgium. He believes that the 
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cotton experimental stage in South Afriea has passed. The count ts 
free to-day from two of the worst cotton pests, and there are from 
3.000.000 to 4,000,000 acres of virgin land suitable for the productien 
of high-clasa cotton. The biggest factor, however, is the lack of sufll- 
cient labor of the right kind. 

is from the New York Evening Journal, February 21, 
in reference to Australia: 

AUSTRALIA GROWING COTTON 


\ustraiia, which has been able te crow limited quantities of good 


staple cotton, is setting out to raise 1,000,000 bales a year, about 10 
per eent of the American output in recent years. The area under 
eultivation im Queensland has increased from 166 acres in 1920 to 


more than 100,000 a®res in 1924. Moreover, between 20,000 and 
20.000 acres will be planted in New South Wales this year. 

patural advantages for cottem growing are with the Southern 
States, whose leadership ought to persist through the years. The 
increasing competition, however, serves new notice on the cotton 
plenters to improve their technique. More intensive cultivation under 
scientifie methods could unquestionably lower the average cost of pro- 
duction. As long as the consuming public must pay tribute to the 
waste of ill-guided and unintelligent farming methods, America’s 
virtual monopoly in raising cotton will be tmcreasingly challenged, 


And here is the rest of the British Empire: 
NEW BRITISH COTTON FIELDS 
A pew plan for increasing the cotton-producing area of the British 


Empire is outlined in the anmouncement from Bagdad of a system of | 


irrigation projected for the Diala Valley, whieh will add 1,500,000 
acres to the Mesopotamian cotten fields. This undertaking is in the 
nature of an experiment. Cotton is now grewn in limited quantities 
in Mesopotamia, and if the Diala region project is profitable other 
lands of the Kuphrates Valley in upper Mesopotamia and Syria will 
be brought under cultivation by a similar system of irrigation. 

The interest to the world in this undertaking lies in the fact that 


for at least 20 years the British have been endeavoring to find a source 
of unfailing raw material for the great English cotton mills. This 
s¢ h has had the support and encouragement of the Government. 


it has resulted in numerous expensive and oftem unsuccessful exper!i- 
ments. It has, however, brought about an increased cotton production 
in india and the development of cotton growing in Australia, the 
upper Nile Valley, the Sudan, and the tropical regions of Africa. 

Early this year the British colonial office laid before the House its 
plan for the expenditure of $40,000,000 in the development of cotton 
production in Uganda, tropical Africa. The experimental stage there 
passed when a production of 90,000 bales of 400 pounds was reached. 


It is estimated that the potential production is 1,000,000 bales. The 


appropriation is to be expended im railways which will bring the crop 
to the sea coast. 


Last year the British Government undertook the further develop | 


ment of the upper Nile cotton region by building a railway into the 
Gash Valley and extending its system of Irrigation so as to include 
about 100,000 more acres of cotton land. The cotton area in the 
Blue Nile and Kassala districts will be increased by about 590,000 
acres. The British Government expects to acquire also 5,000,000 
acres of fine cotton-growing land beyond the Sudan berder through 
an agreement with Abyssinia. 

It is te these already partially developed African fields, to India, 
Queensland, and the experimental ficids im Mesopotamia that the 
British cotton industry will look for its raw material. 


duction in Afriea, Australia, and so forth. 

These are very large figures. Think of England’s bringing fn 
at two strokes 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 acres of cotton land and 
think of what it would mean to America to lose our cotton 
trade abroad. If that is going to be done in England—and 
nobody can object to England’s right to do it—if England is 
going to make her own cotton markets and raise ber cotton in 
her own dependencies, ft means we have got to enlarge our cot- 
ton trade elsewhere and we have got to find the commerce 
abroad that will correct the situation with reference to the 
exportation of our American product. 

There are at least two other countries which are coming to 
compete with us largely fn cotton production. The New York 
Journal of Commerce, March 31, says that the Brazilian crop 
this year is estimated at 1,000,000 bales; and our Department 
of Commerce says that the Chinese crop is estimated at from 
2,500,000 to 4,000,000 bales. Here are two countries which a 
few years ago produced almost no cotton, now producing at 
least a third as much as we produce. 

What is true of cotton is true also of wheat. Take note of 
the following. If YT remember correctly this clipping is from 
the New York Times of March 23: 
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OUTLOOK FOR WORLD’S GRA 


IN CROPS IN 1 ECREASE FORES TADOWED 
IN NORTH AMERICA OFFS Y IN EIN OTHUBR CONTINEN 
teviewing the : r } r world ! f the 
United St the monthly bulletin of the Department of A ’ 
points out that In the Northern Hemisphe ' fat : 
} een recebred from nin¢ “ T ited § 4 
and Canada, and that these reports show 4d l e of 
8 per cent in the 1924 crops. In tt tt 1151 ' 
decrease in the United States, offset by i Ve i ( ’ . 
) l, 
Sweden, Poland, and Rumania The Argentine ? I . 
tically completed in J y is now est ited 06 000 
bushels, comparing with the final estimate of 189.0 ww ft the 
eason 1922-292 
! Chilean wheat crop is estimated at 25,000,000 bushels. 
22,000,000 last year In Australia the new whert ) W 
estimated at 125,800,000 bushels; the harvest of the prev rs ' ) 
was 109,300,000, “he opinion is expressed that at least three-f hs 
of the available Russion surplus of wheat i rye has been exp 1; 
a total ficure of 40.900.000 is expected. Credence S ¢ t he 
reports of grain shortage in parts of Russia, indicating that th ov 
ernment requests for export may have unduly reduced the food s es 
of the Russian people. 
Chis is from the Washington Star: 
SEBS CANADA LEADING IN EXPORTING WHEAT——-UNITED STATES SOON TO 


PRODUCE ONLY ENOUGH FOR HOME NEEDS, SAYS HERBERT HOLT 
(Special dispatch to the Star) 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, February 29.—Canada will seon 

monopoly of the export trade in wheat from North An 


have a virtual 


rica, according 


to Sir Herbert Holt, president of the Royal Bank of Canada. 
“Present tendencies in the United States,” said Sir Ik rbert, 
“indicate that within the next few years the Republic will pre- 


duce only enough wheat for its domestic needs, leaving Canada, 


already the Ieading exporter of the world, as the sole exporter of 
wheat from North America. 

‘Canada’s wheat exports to the world have Increased mors in 

2,000 per cent since 1900 In that year tl I i i i i 

out 9,559,640 bushels of wheat. In the year ending Auguat 1, 

1923, Canada’s exports of wheat amounted to 299,681,000 bushels.” 
And this is from the New York Sun of March 21: 

JAPAN AND CHINA BUY MUCH CANADIAN WHEAT 

Japan and China are becoming large consumers of wheat and tour, 

and Canada is getting a good share of the business in these cor “li- 

ties Pre-war exports of Canadian wheat to Asia averaged 154,000 


bushels, but last year’s exports were 2,610,000 bushels. Pre-w ex- 


ports of Cunadtian flour to Asia averaged 83,000 barrels but last year 
reached 758,000 barrels. 


These clippings might be multiplied indefinitely. They mean 


| that the time has passed when America has a monopoly on 
| agricultural production and can ride her farmers with heavy 


I wish you would get that, please, 1,500,000 acres being added | Grent Rettala. 


in Mesopotamia now besides the great increase in cotton pro- | nental trade. 


protective tariffs to enrich her manufacturers Unless we mean 
to sacrifice our greatest and most vital industry, agriculture, 
we must take steps and take them immediately te put the 
Amesican farmer in position to compete. With the wisest 
sert of statesmanship it will take several years te de that. 

Meanwhile it is urgently important that we do something to 
catch back the markets that our own folly has set slipping 
from us. We may not be able te save the situation as regards 
Rather, it is pretty certain te beeome at no 
distant date a question of competing with her for the contt- 
That is largely a question of financing. The 
Centinent is bankrupt. Its trade now is being financed from 
England, and England herself is almest bankrupt. The United 
States has abserbed the world’s gold supply. If she uses it 
intelligently she cam save her farmers and save herself and 
save the world. If she does not use it intelligently the werid 
will finally save itself, but the American farmer will mesn- 
while be ruined, immediately and permanently, and America 
herself will be humiliated and injured in a corresponding de- 
gree. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have on 
several occasions since the Sixty-eighth Congress convened 
called attention to the nation-wide finameial distress that pie- 
vails among the agricultural classes. I have suggested the 
impertance of the speedy enactment of remedial legislation, 
E have emphasized the fact that there can be no worth while, 
enduring or nation-wide prosperity unless the agricultural 
classes participate in that prosperity. I have also pointed cut 
the imperative necessity of enlarging our export markets for 
our surplus farm preducts. I had hoped that before this (ime 
Congress would have had an opportunity te consider a lexi-- 
lative program having for its object the amelioration of this 
nation-wide agricultural anemia. But the Committee on Agri- 
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culture has reported to the House no general and comprehen- 
sive agricultural relief program. I am not a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and, of course, have no desire to 
criticize the committee for the delay in reporting out bills that 
have been introduced and which are designed to remove the 
handicup under which agriculture has so long and so un- 
necessurily labored. I understand the committee is working 
hard on these bills and is making an earnest and honest effort 
to reconcile differences and overcome objections to several of 
the pending bills. I favor a legislative program which will, in 
so far as possible, rehabilitate American agriculture, enlarge 
and extend our markets for our surplus products, and in every 
reasonable manner contribute to the alleviation of the present 
intolerable conditions. 

I am heartily in favor of the bill that we are now considering, 
the first important agricultural measure, because it is a step 
in the right direction and looks to the enlargement of our 
foreign markets. One trouble with the United States is that 
we have been content for a hundred years to exploit our own 
people, develop our own natural resources, trade with one 
another, and swap dollars with our fellow citizens, That 
policy, through shortsighted, was excusable until our natural 
resources were developed, but we have now reached the point 
of national development where it is absolutely necessary for 
us to go out and make a real fight for the markets of the world. 

May I respectfully suggest to the President and to the present 
administration that the War Finance Corporation will not and 
can not afford the American farmers the relief to which they 
are entitled? The farmers of this Nation are not asking for 
more eredit; they as a class are not seeking to borrow more 
money; but they need and demand enlarged markets and better 
prices for the commodities they produce. For several years the 
farmer has not been able to sell his commodities at a price 
equal to the cost of production, much less at a price that would 
vield a profit. 

The late war made this Nation the financial mistress of the 
world. By reason of this preeminence we should and must 
make a conquest of the world markets if we are to establish 
and maintain our agricultural, industrial, and commercial su- 
premacy. But we can not win these markets without a struggle. 
The European nations, particularly Great Britain, are exert- 
ing tremendous energies to repossess the markets that we cap- 
tured during the World War. Canada within the last year has 
made a tremendous encroachment upon the foreign-trade terri- 
tory of the United States, especially in Europe and the Orient. 
By a shortsighted legislative policy the United States has con- 
tributed to the growth and power of Canada as a competitor 
in the wheat markets of the world. 

The American farmers have awakened to a realization that 
Canada is now and will continue to be our strongest competitor 
in the wheat markets of the world. Those in charge of our 
national affairs, aided by the newspapers and periodicals, have 
kept the American farmers in the dark as to the agricultural 
situation and have held out to them the false hope that high 
prices for our farm products could be obtained by the imposi- 
tion of high tariff duties. No greater fallacy has ever deeeived 
or deluded a confiding public. A high tariff will afford a cer- 
tain degree of protection when levied on commodities of which 
we do not produce an exportable surplus, but such a tariff is 
impotent and powerless to increase artificially the domestic 
price of a commodity such as wheat, of which we produce annu- 
ally an exceedingly large exportable surplus. It is funda- 
mental that the domestic price of wheat is regulated and de- 
termined by the export price and the export price is deter- 
mined in the open markets of the world where our wheat enters 
into competition with wheat from Canada, Argentina, Australia, 
India, North Africa, Turkey in Europe, Turkey in Asia, Russia, 
and the Balkan States. 

I grant you that in the case of wool or any other commodity, 
the production of which is only about half of what we need for 
our domestic manufactures, a high tariff may automatically, 
under certain conditions, increase the market price, because 
we do not produce a surplus of wool and each year must im- 
port large quantities of it to meet our domestic needs. 

No one who is familiar with the situation and who has given 
the wheat problem any careful attention will claim that the 
tariff on wheat has any effect whatever on the price of the 
hard winter wheat or red wheat produced in the United States, 
and these varieties constitute the great part of our wheat pro- 
duction. However, it is claimed that the price of high protein 
in wheat (northern spring wheat) is enhanced by the tariff 
which excludes from our market the high-protein wheats (or 
northern spring wheat) grown in Canada. But the quantity 
of high-protein wheat grown in the United States is negligible— 
in fact, so small as not to materially influence market prices. 
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In other words, the producer of high-protein wheat in the 
United States receives a few cents per bushel more premium 
for his high-protein wheat in comparison with the price of 
domestic low-protein wheat. The Canadian wheat contains 
a higher protein content than the great bulk of wheat raised 
in the United States, and by blending the two grades some of 
the wheat which is rather low in gluten can be used to make 
a stronger flour. If the use of Canadian wheat for domestic 
milling purposes in the United States were prohibited entirely, 
I grant you that the effect would probably be to increase the 
premium of high-protein wheat over low-protein wheat, but 
this spread may result, not necessarily from the increase in the 
price of the high-protein wheat, but from a decrease in the 
price of low-protein wheat. We do not produce in the United 
States a suflicient quantity of high-protein wheat to meet the 
needs of the American mills for milling purposes. 

At an early date it is my purpose to discuss every phase of 
the wheat problem and every element that enters into the agri- 
cultural situation. I shall demonstrate that there is no over- 
production of wheat in the United States or in the world; that 
so-called diversified farming will not cure the economic ills 
with which the American farmers are suffering; that while 
high-tariff duties will automatically increase the domestic price 
of any commodity of which we do not produce a surplus, such 
duties will not and can not enhance the price of a commodity 
like wheat, of which we produce a large exportable surplus 
and which surplus must be sold in the open markets of the 
world in competition with wheat from all wheat-producing na- 
tions ; that the increase of 12 cents per bushel in the tariff duty 
on wheat has not, will not, and can not increase the price of 
wheat in the United States or elsewhere, and such increase is 
in no way beneficial to the American farmer. These and cor- 
related subjects I propose to discuss in detail from time to time, 
but in the limited time at my disposal this afternoon I desire 
to call your attention to some of the conditions with which the 
American farmer stands face to face in the markets of the 
world and which conditions vitally affect the interest and wel- 
fare of American agriculture. 

I desire this afternoon to discuss briefly one particular phase 
of the wheat problem, Since we became a Nation we have lived 
“next-door neighbor” to Canada, with only an imaginary line 
separating the Dominion from the United States. Our Nation 
has had such a remarkable industrial and commercial develop- 
ment and we have enjoyed during the last century such unprec- 
edented prosperity that we have become imbued with the belief 
that our prosperity would continue forever, that there would 
always be a demand in the markets of the world for our surplus 
products, and that the world would continue to come to the 
United States for grain and foodstuffs with which to satisfy 
the hunger of mankind. 

We have grown so rapidly in wealth, influence, and power 
that we have failed to observe the growth of our neighbor 
on the north, until now we are awakening to a realization 
that Canada has become the greatest and most dangerous 
competitor of the United States in the grain markets of the 
world. And may I add that by shortsighted legislative policies 
we have materially contributed to the growth and the develop- 
ment of that rival that now threatens to drive us from the 
market which we have in the past dominated and controlled. 
We have been asleep at the switch and even now the scales 
have not fallen from the eyes of many men in public and 
private life who do not realize that the Canadian wheai 
farmers are slowly but surely driving the American wheat 
farmers from the world markets. 

I want you and the American people to look this situation 
squarely in the face, because unless we do correctly analyze 
the situation and adopt measures to correct the existing cou- 
ditions, the world markets will soon slip from our hands once 
and forever. 

I desire, therefore, to call your attention to the character of 
the competition from Canadian sources which the Americal 
farmers must “ go up against” in the world markets. 

If the agricultural classes in the United States are com- 
pelled to battle with an adversary-for our just proportion 
of the world markets, it is well for us to learn all we can 
about the giant that threatens our economic life to the end 
that we may arm ourselves to meet and overcome the foe. 
For this reason I call your attention to some interesting 
features relating to the competition which so seriously threat- 
ens our trade in the markets of the world. I desire to hold up 
this Canadian menace in its true light so we may correctly 
understand the situation and devise ways and means to cor- 
rect it. I am forced to relate some unpleasant facts, but they 
are truthful facts which we should know and consider if 
we really desire to remedy the present disagreeable situation. 
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The flour-milling industry has attained its greatest effi- | 
ciency in the United States, and without a tariff wall much of | 


the flour that is now being ground in Canadian mills would be 
ground in American mills. This would afford labor for 
thousands of our citizens and give us the bran, shorts, and 
other by-products which are badly needed by our farmers for 
feeding purposes. 

This would not affect the price of American wheat or Ameri- 
can flour, because practically all of this flour, whether ground 
in Canada or in the United States, is exported to Europe and 
other foreign countries. If flour ground from Canadian wheat 
is exported to Europe, it makes no difference, so far as the 
price of wheat and flour in the United States is concerned, 
whether it is ground in Canada or in the United States, be- 
cause, Wherever ground, it sells in competition with our wheat 
and flour in the open markets of the world. 

Until recent years the flour-milling industry was not highly 
developed in Canada, but largely as a result of our high tariff 
laws the Canadians are each year grinding more of their wheat 
into flour and shipping the flour to Europe instead of shipping 
the wheat. May I call your attention to the tremendous com- 
petition we have from Canada in the world markets? 

By our high tariff we are building up in Canada a great 
milling industry. 
wonderful strides during the past 10 years and has every 
promise of prosperity before it. At the present time there are 
1,250 flour mills in Canada capable of producing 40,000,000 
barrels of flour a year. In 1923 the production was approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 barrels, 11,000,000 barrels of which were 
exported. In other words, only about 22 per cent of the total 
possible production will be needed for domestic consumption, 
If the Canadian mills should be operatecé to full capacity, 
thereby producing 40,000,000 barrels of flour annually, 31,200,- 
000 barrels would be for export and would compete with 
American flour in the open markets of the world, tariff or no 
tariff, 

By making an intelligent and aggressive fight in the world 


markets the Canadians have been able to maintain the export | 


demand on a level with that of the war period, and in 1923 the 
export demand for Canadian flour was in excess of the demand 
during the war. No one can study the statistics in relation to 
the flour exports from Canada and escape the conviction that 


the Canadian mills are forging ahead and are rapidly over- | 
taking the exports of American mills, which have always been | 


Canada’s most serious competitor in the foreign markets. 


The exports of flour from the United States and Canada in | 


1913, 1916, and 1923 were as follows: 








| From | From 
Year Sk United 
| Canada States 
“ nnagstllipaninntsh netball | -——--- 
Gc ee eT mk it tial ebeiees noel | 4,894,000 | 12, 278, 000 
Or eee Ses a er eee: ee 7, 900, 000 14, 379, 000 
DORI nw ckmncesettee a tic in rinciibishcicthneth sncpiabaanintaaaentl agai Tide Rianne 11, 200, 000 | 14, 900, 000 





That is to say, in 1923 the exports of flour from the United 
States were 2,622,000 barrels more than in 1913, while in 1923 


Cs 
| international boundary to the United Stat 


The milling industry in Canada has made | 


| ever known before 


is rapidly taking the foremost place in the world vl 
flour. Inland freight-rate structur: ves a material ref 
the movement of wheat to the seaboard as against fi ‘ 
millers are strongly urging Canadia illways in the 
industry and the welfar f Canada to I t t hand A 
ican millers, on a more favora s r flo . 
their mills to grinding Canadian \v It is bh i 
an adjustment of freight rates will i ituatior 

Of course, it is understood that the ¢ lian wheat that is 
milled in bond in Minneapolis, Buffalo. and ! Americar 
citi s is not consumed in the United States and does not ents 
into competition with our domestic wheat or flour, but in pass- 
ing through the United States is stopped in transit long enoug 
to be milled into flour and then exported to Bur pean or ofl 
world markets. The Canadian wheat which is milled in b 


ia 
constitutes the greater part of Canadian wheat that cross: 


I call attention to the Wesiern Canada Ff lour Mills Co, (1 
which has mills in the prairie Provinces of Brandon. ( 
Edmonton, and St. Boniface, and in Ontario at Goderich and 
British Columbia at Victoria. The mills at St. Boniface. Co 
gary, and Goderich are grinding extensively for the exn 
trade. Recently Andrew Kelly, president of t! 


iS company, gave 
out an interview in which he said: 


A very satisfactory feature of the milling trade at @ present thu 


is the keen demand for Canadian 


flor fu export these nquirt 
from European 


ountries are more Numerous this year than w 
Many inquiries with reference to 
fromr Canada are being recelyed from new 


rmaail] SitT) ‘ 
possible suppli 


sources in Kurope by 


Canadian Millers’ Association, by boards of trade, and by other bedi: 
as well as by individual milling companies, showing that”these buyers 
are in the market to take our product They do not seem to have an 


insuperable difficulty in arranging for ne« 


ssary funds to make tl 
purchases, 


They bave large credits in New York and are 


rdering 


| four and paying for it Our mills have been shipping steadily and 
expect to continue All our flour mills are running night and day to 
capacity. Of the output of our St. Boniface mill, about 60 per ce 
is for export, and from the Goderich mill the per cent is near! 





the exports of flour from Canada were 6,306,000 barrels more | 


than in 1913. In 1923 the exports of flour from Canada were 
only 3,700,000 barrels less than the export from the United 
States, 


in 1913, while the exports of flour from Canada in 1923 in- 
creased nearly 150 per cent. These statistics emphasize the 
remarkable growth of Canadian exports, while the flour ex- 
ports from the United States for the past few years remained 
almost stationary. Let us see how the Canadians themselves 
look at the problem we are considering. 

Mr. F. C. Cornell, secretary of the Canadian Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, said in a recent interview: 


The trade reports no diminishing in the flour orders during the last 
month, and the very low price at which they are now selling to many 
important countries has brought much business to Canadian mills. 
This market is a highly specialized one and at all times needs close 
watching. European countries, by reason of military expediency, are 
encouraging flour milling at home and the importation of wheat instead 
of flour. The Canadian millers’ most serious competitor, therefore, is 
Canadian wheat. There is also, of course, a competition of United 
States, Australian, and Argentine mills. 

Canadian mills ship to more than 80 different countries and most 
of them take no wheat, getting all their bread requirements in the 
form of flour. Looking to the future, Canadian millers foresee no 
obstacle likely to hinder the steady growing of the Canadian flour- 
milling industry, and there are many who predict that the Dominion 


In other words, the exports of flour from the United | 
States in 1923 were only 21 per cent in excess of the exports 


same, 


It will be observed that there is a keen demand for Canadian 
flour for export and that inquiries are more numerous this 
year than ever before. It also seems that the foreign nations 
that are buying Canadian wheat have no trouble in arranging 
for the necessary funds with which to make the purchases, 
and these foreign customers have large credits in New York 
City and are buying Canadian flour and paying for it. Every 
one familiar with the world movements of wheat und flou: 
knows that the facts are as stated by this astute Canadian busi 
ness man. If these foreign nations have money on deposit in 
New York City with which to finance the purchase of Cana 
dian wheat and flour, why can not that trade be diverted to tu 
United States and the money used to purchase American 
wheat and flour? The explanation is obvious. The Canadiar 
wheat growers are fighting the American wheat growers in the 
open markets of the world and are rapidly winning the fight 
The Canadians realize that they must sell their wheat in the 
open markets of the world, and they have organized thei: 
forces, planned their campaigns, and have gone into the world 
markets and are there getting the trade that in years gone 
by came to America. Every week the Canadian wheat grower 
increase their sales in practically every world wheat market, 
and every week they are encroaching on the world trade of the 
American farmers and are winning our customers awa 
from us. 

Mr. LOWREY. 

Mr. LOZIER. 

Mr. LOWREY. I call the gentleman's attention to a state 
ment I made yesterday. It seems that Germany wante! 
50,000,000 bushels of our wheat this last year, and they could 
not get ‘it because we did not make the credit with them so tha 
they could get it. 

Mr. LOZIER. The 
correct. 

Moreover, the Canadians are sending their trade scouts a! 
over the world seeking new markets for the sale of their sur- 
plus wheat. In the last few years the Canadians have ex- 
ported wheat in large quantities to the Orient, and espevially 
to Japan, where the Canadians are rapidly appropriating the 
trade that in former years was largely supplied by American 
wheat. 

In this connection may I add that in 1923 many of the 
wheat growers in Alberta formed a pool for the marketing of 
their wheat which resulted in the members receiving 8 cents 
more per bushel for their wheat than nonmembers of the pool. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I will. 


gentleman from Mississippi is quite 
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This same view is held by R. R. Dobell, of the Ogilvie Mill- 
| ing Co., who said: 
We 


could net de business there since the duty was raised in 1922, 
so the additional tax can not do us any harm. 


I quote from a prominent Winnipeg newspaper under date of 
March 10; 

The general opinion of the Winnipeg grain trade, as expressed Satur 
day, was that the increase in the duty of 12 cents per bushel, or from 
30 to 42 cents, would not affect the Canadian trade to any material 
extent, and certainly would not hurt it. American millers are forced 
to buy a certain amount of Canadian hard wheat for mixing purposes, 
and this they will take at the advance duty. The change will affect the 


| American consumer and producer, as they will have to pay more for 


| their flour, and exporting their surplus will be more difficult, owing to 


. . 
6488 CONE 
¥ ‘ f } Alherta me ] t w keted ft 
he Wh Grain Exchange, and Aaron Sapiro, the 
‘ f expert, asserts that tl Alberta pool 
! rketing even 20 per cent of wheat 
t Winnipeg Grai Exch: ree ntion this in 
ndieatiy hat cooperation is a much more power 
' timuln t] of whe han lecislation. 
Mr. J. K Williams, a ! nt business man | 
ada, in an interview in the Manitoba Free Press, 
| i Stat irmer has r \ tain service to Canada 
w ' t ‘ ) Ile led i hig! protection 
ti ( vi on, ing tl the cost of production 
is on th in) line T present drop south | 
of 1 in wh not wholly, d enormous pro 
du 1 { j but v hould not allow this depression to 
rea 
In other words, without a tariff the natural and normal 
ne t of Canadian wheat is through the United States to 
J pe and to the Orient. But little of the Canadian wheat that 
e! the United States is consumed here, but the great bulk 
I ( ] through the United States in transit to Europe 
‘ er world markets. A tariff wall merely deprives the 
‘ adians of their privilege of shipping their wheat into the 
{ i States to be ground into flour and then exported to 
Kuropm With or without a tariff the ultimate destination of 
Canadian wheat is Europe or the other world markets, and 
1 Canadian wheat that goes directly from Canada to the 
European marlets competes just as much with wheat from the 
l'nited States in these markets as if the Canadian wheat had 
passed through the United States in transit. 


‘he Manitoba Free Press, a leading Canadian paper pub- 


lished at Winnipeg, in discussing the effect of the increase in 
the tariff duty on wheat said: 

J ortant overnight news was the tion of the President of 
the United States In raising the wheat duty from 30 to 42 cents per 
l ’ 

The action of increasing the duty is not expected to affect the 
( idian market to any extent but may enlarge the foreign demand, 
as the foreigner will naturally turn to these markets for his supplies, 
‘ e to the higher prices that will probably prevail in the United 


and the American problem will be to get rid of their surplus 
lies, and the increased duty may also have a tendency to increase 
production, especially In the Northwestern States. 


sut the increase in the tariff duty did not increase the price 
of wheat in the United States or stimulate buying, but on the 


contrary immediately on the publication of the President’s 
preclamation wheat began to decline and has declined 10 
cenis per bushel since the increase in the tariff was announced 
by the President. 


taird and Botterell, prominent grain dealers in Winnipeg, 
in commenting recently on the increase in the -tariff duty on 
wheat, said: 

" 
The 
wou 


he action of the wheat market to-day was rather a disappointment. 
trade impression prevailed that the increased duty preclamation 
have the effect of helping American prices and relatively to 
some extent in this side market, but American valves practically un- 
changed, while Winnipeg fractionally lower. 


d 


Canadian farmers, millers, and grain men are indifferent 
concerning the 12-cent per bushel increase in the tariff duty 
on wheat. The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922 placed 
an almost insurmountable barrier against the importation of 


wheat and flour from Canada, so that the construction of a 
still higher wall can do no harm to the Canadian wheat 


grower, miller, or dealer. 

James Stewart, a well-informed Canadian grain man, in a 
recent interview said: 

The volume of Canadian flour going into the United States since the 
Iordney tariff went into effect has been so insignificantly small that 
the going off ef the market can have little effect. If the horse can not 
jump a 4-foot wall there is no use trying it at a 6-foot one. 


John W. Horn, of the Western Canadian Flour Mills, cites a 
possibility of Canadian millers deriving some benefit from the 
added duty. He said: 


Since the Fordney tariff went into effect there has been an increase 
in the number of inquiries for export trade, and this new duty may 
possibly increase this demand. 

The United States ean make its tariff as high as it likes— 


Said N. J. Breen, of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co.— 


The Forney tariff Closes that market to the Canadian millers, so 
the new duty can not do us any harm, 


the advance in both wheat and flour, and will result in the foreign 
buyer turning to the Canadian markets for his supplies, which will 
continue on a world’s price basis. 


The following table will emphasize how rapidly our exports 
of wheat and flour are falling off: 
United States exports of wheat and flour 
[Domestic production] 





Calendar 
year 1923 


Calendar 


| Fiscal year 
year 1922 


Fiscal year 
1922 1923 





Wheat, bushels...............- | 208, 321, 800 154, 951, 000 
Flour, barrels..........-..---.- 15, 797, 000 14, 883, 000 | 15,025,000 | 16, 040, 000 
Wheat and flour, bushels...._. 279, 408, 000 221, 924, 000 | 232, 306,000 | 170, 593, 000 





July 1, 1923, to March 1, 1924, eight months: Wheat, 63,322,000 
bushels; flour, 11,117,000 barrels; total wheat and flour, in terms of 
wheat, 113,348,000 bushels. 


Quoting from the issue of January 28, 1924, of Commerce 
Reports, a weekly survey of foreign trade published by the 
sureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

The falling off— 


Of wheat exports from the United States— 


in recent months has been largely due to the fact that some com- 
peting countries—in particular Canada, Australia, Argentina, and 
India—have underbid the United States on price, when quality and 
grade is considered. The world takings of wheat and flour in grain- 
importing countries are practically up to normal and even show some 
increase over pre-war years. This is rather unexpected, as ft was 
thought that the large grain erep of Europe during the past season 
would tend to cut down the demand from that quarter. The grain 
imports of Europe for the last six months of 1923 appear to be about 
equal to the previous year when the European crop was smaller. 

In the flour trade the most significant fact is the increased exports 
from Pacific ports and large exportations by China. In pre-war years 
the United States was shipping around 1,250,000 barrels of flour to 
China yearly, but this rose to 2,750,000 for the year ending June 
30, 1928, and for the past six months the shipments have been at 
the rate of 4,500,000 barrels a year. Another outstanding feature 
of our Far East flour trade is the fact that since the pre-war period 
our exports have increased by fully 100 per cent, though fm some 
quarters—particularly in Japan—Canada bas preven a strong com- 
petitor. This fact, coupled with the further fact that Japan has been 
expanding its bome flour-milling industry, explains the decrease in our 
flour shipment to that country. 


Proponents of a high tariff have constantly represented to the 
American farmer that without a tariff on wheat Canadian 
wheat would swamp our domestic markets. I hope at an.early 
date to discuss this claim in detail and to demonstrate that the 
manufacturing interests, itt order to continue an outrageously 
high schedule of tariff duties on their commodities, have de- 
liberately deceived the American farmers. I will also discuss 
the several methods by which wheat enters the United States 
from Canada and show that there was no occasion for the 
12 cents per bushel increase in the tariff on wheat, and the wheat 
tariff was increased purely for political purposes by the pres- 
ent administration in a desperate, yet futile, attempt to pro- 
long the “ wheat-tariff delusion.” In view of the radical decline 
in the market price of wheat since the duty was increased, I 
assume that no rational person will continue to argue that a 
high tariff on wheat means an increase in the market value of 
wheat. It is not my purpose this afternoon to discuss in detail 
the quautity of wheat exported from Canada to the United 
States in the last few years, but I will say that the quantity 


has been negligible as compared with the production ef wheat 
in the United States, as the following statistics will demoen- 
strate: 
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Between June, 1921, and June, only 14,555,197 bushels 
of wheat were imported into the United States from Canada. 


10% »” 


Of this amount, only 8,455,578 bushels were consumed in the 
United States, the balance having been imported for milling | I 
in bond and for immediate export to Europe or other world 
markets. Between July, 1922, and June, 1923, only 18,012,467 
bushels of Canadian wheat were imported into the United 
States, of which only 7,408,150 bushels were consymed in the | 
United States, the Stina having been milled in transit 


immediately thereafter exported. 

Between July, 19238, and December, 1923, only 6,997,711 
bushels of wheat were .imported from Canada for consumption 
in the United States, the balance, approximately 7,000,000, 
were imported for milling purposes and immediately there- 
after exported. Now when we consider that in 1921 the 
United States produced 814,905,000 bushels of wheat, 856,- 
211.000 bushels in 1922, and 785,741,000 in 1925, it is very 
evident that the amount of Canadian wheat imported and 
consumed in the United States during that period has been 
trivial and so insignificant as not to influence to any 
the market price of our domestic wheats. 

I have mentioned these matters to emphasize the outstand- 


ing fact that the real Canadian competition is not in the 
United States but in the open markets of the world, where 
the owners of Canadian wheat recognize conditions and make 
concessions tn prices which enables them to sell their wheat, 
thereby depriving the farmers of the United States of the 
market which they largely dominated a few years ago. 

May I also sound this note of warning? The production 


of wheat by Canada has not yet 


are 


renched its maximum. 
Millions of acres of virgin lands yet to be developed in 
the prairie Provinces of western Canada. The Canadian 
wheat lands are more productive than the wheat lands of the 
United States, because they have not been impoverished by 
long cultivation and wheat growing. The quality of Canadian 
vyhent can not be excelled because of its large gluten content. 
Gluten is a combination of two proteid substances—gliadin 
and glutenin. The great flour-milling coneerns maintain a 
staff of experts to analyze wheat and ascertain the proportion 
of giuten and also to determine what proportion of the gluten 
is gliadin and what part glutenin. And the value of the 
wheat for flour-making purposes depends upon the result of 
these examinations. This explains why the American millers 
will pay a premium on Canadian wheat because it contains 
a greater proportion of gluten and a larger amount of gliadin 
content than most American wheats. Wheat produced on new 


lands invariably contains a larger amount of giuten and of 
gliadin content. These technical matters are factors in the 
wheat equation which materially influence the price millers | 


are willing to pay for wheat, 

So our surplus American wheat meets the surplus Canadian 
wheat in the great world markets. Each competes with the 
other and with wheat from other nations. The Canadian wheat 
is grown on cheap fertile lands. The American wheat is largely 
grown on lands that have been impoverished by excessive culti- 
vation, but which lands are nevertheless “ high priced” as com- 
pared with the Canadian land. It costs less to produce the 
( anadian wheat. It can be sold at a lower price than American 
wheat and yet the Canadian farmer will fare as well as the 
Yankee neighbor. 

I have studied the Canadian wheat problem long and thought- 
fully. I have accumulated a wealth of statistics in relation to 
the production and marketing of Canadian wheat as well as 
the production and the marketing of wheat from all other 
wheat-growing regions. I have tried to analyze the situation 
with a view of suggesting some method by which our domestic 
wheat growers may meet this and other competition in the 
world market and receive for their commodities, not only the 
cost of production but a fair profit in addition. I confess that 
the problem is a serious and complicated one. Permanent re- 
lief, in my opinion, will not come until there is a radical re- 
construction of our economic system, but I believe that some 
worth-while temporary relief can be obtained by the enactment 
of some legislation now pending in this Congress. Until this 
legislation has been definitely formulated and reported to the 
House for consideration it would serve no useful purpose for 
me or anyone else to discuss it, because we do not know in what 
form this legislation will be presented. But I desire to state 
that in this national emergency I shall feel justified in sup- 
porting every measure which promises substantia! relief for 
the agricultural classes. The national welfare demands that 
agriculture must be restored quickly and permanently to the 
class of profitable occupations. The American farmer must not 
be reduced to a condition of economic servitude. {Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. 


The time of the gent! n from Mi 
has ex] a 

{Mr. Lozrer was granted leave to extend his remarks in 
LECORD. ] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield minutes to tl 
gentleman from Kansas | Mr. TINCHER], 

Mr. TINCHHER. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to take 
any time on the bill because anyone who examines the bill and 
reads the hearings soon realizes that there is no controverted 

|} matter. I want only to take a moment in fairness and jus 
tice to the committee because some have taken the floor iy 
opposition to the bill and made representatiorz t will bv 
published in the CoNGressionaL Recorp which will look rid 


culous unless answered. 
The bill is to give men that 


the Secretary of Agri 
in foreign countries 


stu tus e sume official sti j 


ulture has 


the sume 


ing, that the other department heads give their men in for 
eign countries. That is necessary because agriculture is a 
basic industry of this Nation, and because we must, 


as the gen- 


tleman just stated, exportable su 


plus fool products 
The bugag about 


pay Some attention to our 


FOO increasing the expenditures of the Go 
ernment | want to say is imaginary. It is the unanimeus 
judgment of the Committee on Agriculture that it will not 
have a tendency to increase the expenditures a dime. That is 
foreign to the issue. The only issue is whether the men over 
there now should have this status. I can understand how a 
man that gets inflamed when he reads the word “ attaché” in 
a bill and thinks that thé postmasters of the United States ar 
under the civil service—how it would be practically impos 
sible for him to understand a bill even after having read and 
studied it. He says the positmasters are under the civil sery 
ice, Which, of course, is not true. He says, for that reason, if 
these men go under the civil service they will be appointed 
from a partisan standpoint. Every Member of Congress, ex 
cept the gentleman himself, knows the facts about that. There 
is not a Member of Congress who knows the politics of the 
men in the department. As a matter of fact, they care very 
little about the politics of these men. What we want to know 
is about their efficiency. I do not believe there is a man here 
who has been called upon for a recommendation for any man 
who has gone into the Department of Agriculture under the 
civil service since—— 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I heard former Secretary 


Wilson, of the Department of Agriculture, say that he had 
4,000 employees and he did not know the polities of 9 of them, 
Later | heard Secretary Houston say, when told what Secre- 
tary Wilson said, “That beats me. I know the politics in 
the Department of Agriculture only of myself and my private 
secretary.” 

Mr. TINCHER. Is there any Member of 
ever called upon or ever did recommend a 
service position in the Department of 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY. I agree with the gentleman about politics in 
the Department of Agriculture. Will the gentleman say that 
he does not know the politics of the postmasters appointed in 
his district? 


Congress that 
man for a 

Agriculture? 

will the gentleman yield? 


Wis 
civil- 


Mr. TINCHER. Postmasters are not under civil service. 
That is the thing that I was criticizing the gentleman from 


Nebraska [Mr. Howarp] for. The President issued a proclama- 
tion by which he is using the Civil Service Department for the 
purpose of conducting certain examinations to obtain an eligi- 
ble list, but no one has ever dreamed that the postmasters are 
under the civil service. 


Mr. RUBEY. Under the administration preceding this the 
man who got the highest grade, regardless of politics, was ap 
pointed: Under the present plan one of the three highest is 


selected, and he is always selected according to his politics. 

Mr. TINCHER. I represent a good big congressional dis 
trict. We have lots of postmasters in it. Under the Wilson 
administration every one of them was a Democrat, without a 
single exception. Under the Harding administration and the 
Coolidge administration they have all come to be Republicans, 
except two or three. [Laughter.] 


Mr, UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 
Mr. UPSHAW. In all good humor I think the gentleman 


from Kansas will have to revise that statement that the post- 
masters are not under the civil service. I means 
certain great ones here and there, 


suppose he 
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Mr. TINCHER. Oh, I do not yield further, because the 
‘ f nifest k of information on the sub- 
lect that I am discussing to such an extent that I do not want | 
to | ‘ ‘ I ‘ mIny time 
Mr. UPSHAW In the ugh good humor I deny the allega- | 
‘ ito 
HER. There is a way that we can put the post- 
the civil service if we want to. This law will 
under the civil service, and I claim that 
ere I a Member of Congress who will say that politics 
with e civil service, and no man in the} 
martment hi ever bee affected 1 politics 
I nun from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp] has not any 
tit ft the next election than to 
ce place by reason of his being a 
I) they e would better run again for Congress or take 
veecause he will not get it in that way. 
‘ | : The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
} ‘ 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
ts [Mr. Wrnstow]. 
\ LOV Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
! ‘ ‘ I e in taking time to-day is not only to say a 
bill but also to refer to certain other pro- 
lat 1 which we hope will soon come before the 
louse We have been workil in committees, seve 
ees r some weeks and months in the interest oT t 
i} wt h 1 ‘ht very properly be considered together, i it 
\ © kk o to do I refer to a Rogers bill o called, 
wl ects the operations of the State Department and the 
t I refer to this bill, the contents of which you 
w [I refer also to another bill which affects the interest 
of the Commerce Department in respect of its foreign bureau 
in pretty much the same way and pretty generally along the 
sal nes as this Agriculture Committee bill affects the De- 
nt of Agriculture All three of these bills are worthy 
of consideration, support, and passage. ‘They provide for three 
dist'nct arms of the foreign service of this country, which 
nder proper regulation should work together ana form as 
iuch of a unit as the palm of the hand and the fingers upon 
it They ought to be operated, and can be, in the interest 
primarily of the United States without regard to what depart- 
t they come from In the next place, they ought to be, 
nd ean be and I believe will be, operated in behalf of the 
Dp icular function of government as to the department which 
en Provides, 
We have a foreign field, and we have been going forward in 
thut foreign field in the last few years to an extent and degree 
erto unknown in the United States. Competing foreign 
countries ave knewn the lesson of seeking trade in foreign 
l ls for a long time, and we have done practically nothing 


as to taking trade until within the last 10 years. Preceding 
that we had some here, some there. We were spasmedic. We 
did not have sense enough to manufacture our wares with par- 
ticular reference te the demand of the foreign buyer, but we 
would insist on making what we thought was best, ship it, 
and then have it sent home again, and altegether we made a 
fine mess of it. That led seoner or later to the development 
of further and more careful consideration of the foreign field, 

For many years the State Department has had its staff di- 
vided, speaking generally, in two parts, the essentially diplo- 
matie division and the consular division. The diplomatic 
rather runs out of our line of vision at the moment and ought 
not to be brought into this picture, but when it comes to the 
consular division we come immediately to a branch which is 
of great importance in the field of commerce in foreign coun- 
tries. We should consider it. The Consular Serviee has dene 
a good work for many years, and I think we have depended 
upon it until comparatively recently for about ali the inspira- 
tion and all of the results which we have had in connection 
with foreign business, but since commerce has developed as it 
has we have found the representatives of this country in the 
Consular Service unfitted by the character of their attain- 
ments and by virtue of stress of ether duties which they had 
to perform, for the function of directing extended attention 
specifically im the line of trade developments, and so we have 
had grow up foreign trade matters automatically in two 
other departments. The Agricultural Department has car- 
ried on their work according to their own lights, and ‘ater on 
and for the last 10 years the Department of Commerce has 
carried aleng their foreign werk in a very much bigger, 
broader, and more comprehensive way than ever before. The 
result of it is that we are now in a place where we are either 


ee 


tr ee 


to go into the foreign trade of the world and go after it 
systematically, regularly, in an intelligent way, with a view of 
getting it, or we may as well shut it all off. The elements 
which enter inte the foreign trade are many. All departments 
of the Government affecting trade have now come to realize 
that there is a foreign interest for each, and we have all lines 
of trade—textiles, minerals, all products of the soil, lumber, 
machinery, anything and everything that you can think of— 
being considered with a view to foreign consumption. 

I come specifically to this bill. I have had occasion, it 
has been my duty to have occasion, to study this foreign 
field work of all departments carefully for the last four 
months, and I have been led to study it more carefully by 
virtue of the fact that some people, who apparently had not 
studied it as carefully, were led to believe that certain infiu- 
ences of the Government and of Cengress and of committees 
were directly against this agricultural bill. That has never 
been so. The contrast was drawn between what is known as 
the Wimslow bill, emanating from the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce in behalf of the Department of Commerce, on 
the one hand, and this bill on the other. Some overenthusias- 
tic agriculturisis, and I am speaking in a friendly way, seem 
to think because commerce needed something and was going 
for it that they were necessarily opponents of Agricultural 
Department progress, That is not so. Those of us who have 
been preponents of the development of the foreign bureau 
of the Commerce Department are as much interested in the 
development of agricultural interests in any and all of the chan- 
nels where it can be possibly developed as we are in the devel- 
opment of the Commerce Department end. But we havea bill— 
the Regers bill—for the State Department, the Haugen bill 
for the Agricultural Department, and the Winslow bill for 
the Commeree Department. There is nothing in this bill, in 
my judgment, which would interfere or need to interfere 
with the bureau representatives in other directions. I do 
not agree at all with my young friend from Texas with re- 
gard to the sole purposes for which men go into the Consular 
Service of our foreign service. I do think, however, that 
the time has been when the personal adornment, the manner 
of dress, the delivery of the card, played an all too important 
part in an effort to pass the time away. Now has come a 
condition of affairs wherein the consular office is overloaded 
and run over by foreign business possibilities. Is the eountry 
going to say we will be cheap and parisimonius while clamor- 
ing for foreign business, and shall we continue to resolve in 
our political platforms for foreign business, yet not put out 
a dollar in an effort to get back $1.10? Business is net done 
that way. Yeu must have the eourage—— 

Mr. BLANTON rose. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Nothing doing. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Go ahead. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
minutes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will take that at the end. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the yielding, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Now, if we are to follow the ordinary trend 
of business, which meams we must put out something before we 
take it back at a profit, we must allow our Government, which 
is the only central organization which ever can develop foreign 
trade possibilities, and so forth, to put out its dollar. It is not 
n question of whether er not we put out a dollar that need be 
concerned. It is a question of what use we make of our dollar 
when the dellar is put ont. If we can put out the dollar ad- 
vantageously, let us put it out, and ‘the more the better. There 
appeared before our committee in respect of agricultural fea- 
tures, which is absolutely essentially necessary for the develop- 
ment of commerce and control of it, representatives of ‘the farimn 
interests, marketing, for instance, of rice and raisins, I believe, 
cetton, tobacco, the largest distributing organizations represent- 
ing our productive element in this country, and in every in- 
stance they contributed very valuable testimony to the good they 
had received from the operations of our foreign departments. 
Now here is a bill to strengthen ovr arm. We want ‘this bill, 
and we want the others, one working along ene line, one work- 
ing along another line, and for my part I am net looking for 
votes from an agricultural district at all, I am leeking for the 
good will of the people who make fabrics, who make machinery, 
textiles, boots and shoes, and a lot of things. We want to scli 
them in foreign countries. We want to know all the economic 
and other phases of the foreign business which will in any way 
affect the well-being of our interests there. But we know this: 
With closest regard for the institutions of the United States 
it is mot enough for us to ask to have a Department of Com- 
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merce or of Agriculture, or anything else, set up with reference 
to and solely for its own interests. 

We must have a department set up for the interest of every- 
body in this country and get the benefit of it wherever and 

ver we can. So for this reason, and with the explanation 

of the fact that this bill ought to be regarded as a good bill on 

own, but a better bill if it may be combined with two other 

which will go through, or ought to go through, in order to 

» this one the great success that it ought to be, I hope every- 

body will support it, and I will register the hope also that when 

the other two bills come before the House attention will be paid 

to each. A nonpartisan and broad American view should be the 

only view of the membership of the Liowse. Hach will heip 

build up and make solid and more complete the bureau or bu 

reaus for Yoreign trade through which we hope to be able to 
[Applause, ] 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman give way? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I ask the gentleman if in his 
judgment the appointment by this country of attachés in for 
eicn fields at our legations have already justified their existence 
from the practical results they have received in increasing our 
foreign commerce? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that I eame inte the room for a twofold purpose, or perbap 
with the choice of two purposes. The first was to indorse this 
bill on its merits. ‘The second was to indulge in a scrappin: 
mateh, if amy need arose, with those persons who have been 
credited with an intention to fight violently against the com 
meree department development on certain lines. ‘This is a» maga- 
zine full of dynamite and all serts of statistical ammunition. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I do not care to press the question. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I would like to. have it pressed, of course 
but this {s not my day; it is not my inning. I will give yeu 
just a little suggestion. One department of the Government 
and it shall be nameless, untess I am forced to reveal it by) 
somebedy else~had from July 2, 1922, to July 30, 1923, 881,521 
direct communications from the public of the United States in 
reference to fereign trade. This year, on an estimate based] 
on seven and one-half months, it will go to 1,100,000. That is 
giving a fair suggestion of the development of foreign trade 
interest and the work which is being dene in that line by de- 
partments of this Government, Dues that answer the gentle 
man’s question? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. You mean by that that is an indication 
of the increasing interest of'our people and our commercial in- 
terests in foreign ‘trade, and the fact that they consider this 
is an excellent agency from which ‘to get necessary information 
to deal with foreign’ trade? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. And that is only one department. 
I need not mention others. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. One other question. Does not the 
gentleman think fit is neeessary to have these additional agrt- 
cultural attachés? And then wity it is not possible, if this is a 
matter of foreign conimerce, for'the Deprrtment of Commerce, 
through its ‘own system of commercial attachés, to cover the 
extension of ‘trade in our agricultural preduct8 aS well as the 
other eommotities that go into commerce? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Owing to a lack of time I hesitate to go 
into it, hut here is the answer im general: The Commerce De- 
partment ts nut particularly called upon to do a great deal, 
except on special o¢ctsions now and then, with what you might 
eall the scientific consideration of agticultural matters. It has 
to do more with what ‘we call the trade considerations. 

Mr. WHRFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a short question? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I want to answer this one first, The Agri- 
culture Department not only has a field of usefulness in con- 
nection with trade, but by virtue of the fact that they have a 
lot of men who are especially trained for the consideration of 
agricultural matters, as the Department of Commerce has men 
espectally trained for the consideration of the general trade mat- 
ters, there are many lines of endeavor for purposes of report which 
they can fulfill which the commercial men could not perhaps 
do as well, because they do not have in the Department of Com- 
merce men especially trained on agricultural subjects. That is, 
the agriculturally trained men can do a lot on the trade in gen- 
eral and help a lot, ang so the commerce man can carry on his 
regular duties and, although untrained, can do a lot to help out 
the agricultural interests as bearing on commercial considera- 
tions. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 


take a big share for our people. 
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Mr. SHALLENBERGDER. I was interest 


d in the gentleman's 
statement to the effect that the diplomatic branch of our opera 
tions belongs to the State Department Has the gentiem 
observed this paragraph in section 8 on page 2— 

The Department of State s { « . 
secretary of an embassy or legation of the United St . a | 
t ] ( s of diploma ling t s ‘ es as the § 
ta A ture s l ! t ! i 
sioners at pre nt r TY rtin¢e ‘ 4 in 
( ries 1 uch ther Itural attaché e } . i 
from ti to time by the Seeretary of Agri t 

Does not that bring these attachés into different relath 
with the foreign countries than those of any other department? 


Lhat is, diplomats are accredited and attachés are certified 
and consuls are notified 


Mr. WINSLOW. T! 


ere is to be an amendment put in there 

which will b: that in accerd with the propesed plan of the 
Commerce Department in their proposed development with the 
‘ ulture Department 

The CHAIRMA The time of the gentleman from Massa 
‘ setts 3 ¢ rit | 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minute I want to ask hit 


n n na few questions 
Mr. WINSLOW. I will give the time to the gentleman. 
Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman I would like to ask 


one 
uestion f the distinguisl 


| ished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
who is one of the very successful business men of the United 
States, and I will say that I am a great admirer of him. not- 
uN hy 1 

Wi 


: ing that fact. [Laughter.] There might be some of 
my colleagues who would be afraid to say that they are ad 
rs of the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, but 

I am not afraid to say that, 

Mr. WINSLOW. Everybody likes pleasant words, and I am 
not an exception 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman if he owes his 
ss in business to any commercial attachés in Europe? Did 
not his suceess come in*consequence of——- 

Mr. WINSLOW. One question at a time, please. You 
and T answer. 


ce 


ask 
I am going to teli you no, and then I am going 
on, because when I handled the work that I have referred 
to there was no Commerce Department organized to do it, and 
I had trouble with the consular department because they were 
not properly organized to do it. That is one of the reasons 
why I am now favoring the development of the Commerce 
Department and the Agricultural Department. P 

Mr. BLANTON But notwithstanding the fact that we did 
not have those commercial and agricultural attauchés, ‘the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, with extraordinary 
American ingenuity, overcame all obstacles and made a suc- 
cess in his business? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Granting that, rather than arguing it, | 
did it with great effort and at great expense as contrasted 
with prompt service now furnished by our Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the gentleman another question? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Go ahead. 

Mr. BLANTON. In view of the fact that the Agricultural 


| Committee sent for the gentleman to come here to answer the 


gentleman from Texas 

Mr. WINSLOW. No; I eame of my own volition. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understeod that the gentleman came here 
with that primary purpose in mind. 

Mr. WINSLOW. No. I was watching them, but they have 
not behaved as I thought they might. 

Mr. BLANTON, Physically, I will not cross swords with the 
former distinguished athlete from Harvard; I will only cross 
swords with him on the floor in a parliamentary way. I want 
to say this: The bill which the gentleman indorses provides 
not only that our present representatives shall be accredited 
by the State Department as agricultural attachés, but it pro 
vides that they shall also aceredit such other agricultural 
attachés as shall be appointed. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Why not? 

Mr. BLANTON. How many are going to be appointed? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I do not know. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not think the gentieman did know. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I hope the gentleman wil! let me answer. 
I trust they will appoint just one more than they really have 
all-day* use for, so as to be a little bit ahead of the game. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. BLANTON. Applause from the committee—a sporting 
committee. Let me ask the gentleman another question. This 
bill provides, out of the ordinary, that the subsistence allowance 
of these men shall be fixed not by Congress but shall be fixed 
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by the Secretary of Agriculture. Does the gentleman know 
how mucl f a subsistence allowance he is going to allow? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No; but they have to eat. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; but he could allow $5 or $10 or 
mel) Ol 30 or S50. 

Mr. WINSLOW. They would live well on $20 a day; they 
would get by on $10, and probably go hungry on $5. 

Mr. BLANTON. But if they had to assume extra social 
obligations over there by reason of this accrediting business, 
they could probably use $25 or $30 or $50, could they not? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes; but it is not provided for in this bill. 
Of course, we do not care what they do of their own accord. 

Mr. BLANTON. But this is a legislative bill? 

Mr. WINSLOW. It is. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we provided for it by law, then the | 
gentleman from Tilinois [Mr. Mappen], in the Appropriations | 
Committee room yonder, will bring in the money necessary 
as a natural sequence to the legislation. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Has the gentleman an agreement to that 
effect with Mr. Mappren? 

Mr. BLANTON. I know he does his duty under the law. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think so, too 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I yield myself five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, In a moment. 

Mr. KING. Iam going to nrake a suggestion. 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. I have got to answer 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TincHer] first, who said that | 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp] displayed igno- 
raunce when he made the statement that postmasters are under 
the civil service. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINcHER] | 
said that none of them were under civil service, and he likewise 
accused my friend from Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw] of ignorance 
because he said postmasters were under civil service, and the 
distinguished gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER] said there | 
were none under civil service. Usually when he shakes those 
woolly locks of his and says something it is hard to dispute him, | 
but I am going to dispute him now. What about fourth-class 
postmasters? Are they not under civil service? 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr."TINCHER, But they do not furnish a list of them like 
the gentleman was talking about. 

Mr. BLANTON. But they are postmasters and they are 
under civil service, and the gentleman said there was none 
under civil service. 

Mr. TINCHER. I never said that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I will leave it to the gentleman from 
Georgia if the gentleman from Kansas did not say that. Did 
he say that? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I so understood him. 

Mr. BLANTON. And others so understood him. We tried 
to check him and correct him, but he would not let us; he 





would not yield for correction. But let me tell him something 
else. He said that during the Wilson administration there 
were no Republican postmasters in office. I want to say to 
my friend from Kansas that in my old home town of Albany, 
Tex., where I was married and where I raised my family, the 
splendid postmaster there during eight years of the Wilson 
administration was a Republican and was indorsed by all local 
Democrats. 

Mr. WEFALD. How could he live in Texas? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to state that one of the best post- 
masters in another city in my district was a Republican dur- 
ing that administration and Mr. Wilson knew it, and I want 
to say that I indorsed-those two men in spite of the fact that 
they were Republicans, because they were good men. And yet 
the gentleman from Kansas talks about partisan politics and 
appointments under the Wilson administration. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Both of those postmasters, however, 
were Blanton Republicans, were they not? 

Mr. BLANTON. If they had not been, they would not have 
been such good men. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. They would not have been gdod Re- 
publicans. E 

Mr. BLANTON. The good men of my district are backing 
BLANTON here and have always backed him, Republicans and 
Democrats alike. 

Mr. STIENGLE. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BLANTON. I yield to my friend from New York. 

Mr. STENGLE. I just want to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the postmaster of Boston, Mass., is a 
Republican taken from the civil-service list by order of Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, of course. Whenever President Wil- 
son found a good man needed for a certain place his politics 
did not make much difference—once in a while. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am enough of a partisan Democrat, how- 
ever, that if there were two men, both of required qualifica- 
tions and both good men, I would want the Democrat. ap- 
pointed instead of the Republican and would insist on it, and 
so would you Republicans vice versa. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Would he have to be just as 
good? 

Mr. BLANTON. Almost as good; but let me say in con- 
clusion, because I have taken up too much time already—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield myself three more minutes. 

Let me say that the reason we can not reduce expenses is 
because we do not make the start. Every time a committee 
comes in here with a bill it is going to steam roller any man 
who gets up against it. If they have not the men on their com- 
mittee qualified to answer a man, they will send out and get 
the big chairman of the big Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee to come in and sandbag him. [Laughter.] That is 
the reason you can not stop such measures. The committee will 
not let you stop them, but I want to tell you right now that you 
had better train up some more men in your Harvard athletic 
association, because I am going to oppose these committees here, 
and you are going to have to send out and get some more of 
them, because I have downed the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, with all his athletic experience, on the facts of this bill. 

The gentleman said he indorsed it and he does not know any- 
thing about it. I showed him that he did not know how many 
attachés could be appointed under this bill. He does not know 
now. I showed him that he did not know how much subsistence 
allowance was provided for. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Do you know? 

Mr. BLANTON. I know this 

Mr. WINSLOW. Do you know how many? 

Mr. RLANTON. I know it is unlimited. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Do you know how many? 

Mr. BLANTON. I know that no man knows. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Do you know how many? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Neither do I. 

Mr. BLANTON. And no man knows. That is what I am get- 





| ting at. It is my business to know and it is your business to 
| know before we pass legislation. Your very question is an argu- 


ment against this bill. It shows that none of us knows, and 
none of us knows how much subsistence allowance they are 
going to give these agricultural attachés abroad, and we ought 
to know before we pass this bill. I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia, or whatever time I have left. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Five minutes, and then I am throngh. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think I can 
prove by my good friend the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TincHER] that I have never taken an active part in partisan 
debate. I have, somehow or other, preferred to leave that to 
the great party bellwethers on either side; but I am unwilling 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, which our critics declare is “ bril- 
liant only in the flames,” to carry the statement or the indict- 
ment, first, that the gentleman from Georgia did not know any- 
thing about postmasters under the civil service, and, further, 
for it to carry what I count the very erroneous statement that 
“ nostmasters are not under civil service, and everybody in Con- 
gress knows it.” I think that was about the statement. 

Mr. ASWELL, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ASWELL. Is it not possible that the gentleman mis- 
understood the gentleman from Kansas? The gentleman means 
that the present administration is paying no attention to the 
civil service. F 

Mr. UPSHAW. My experience prepares me to accept the 
gentleman’s interpretation. 

I rejoice to vote “dry” with the gentleman from Kansas 
and vote with him also and always for the farmer, but on 
this question of history and administration procedure we will 
have to part company just a little. 
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These facts of civil-service abuse are widely known. 
this incident in my district: In ene town in my district a 
civil-serviee examination for postmaster was called. It was 
announced as a civil-service examination and held under civil- 
service auspices. There were only two eligibles reported to 
my office and both of them were Democrats. A Republican 
stood the examination but could not make the grade. No. 1 
of the eligibles declined to accept the position and resigned 
in favor of No. 2. No. 2 was the assistant postmaster for eight 
vears, wonderfully popular, and I presented with my own 
hands at the Post Office Department here a petition signed 
by every business man in that town, except the firm with 
which the Republican was connected. 

They vefused te appoint this man who had served the dis- 
trict eight years so acceptably wholly and only because he 
was a Democrat, and called a new examination, and then 
immediately appointed as acting postmaster the very man who 
had failed to make the grade, and he has been serving in that 
capacity now for two years over the widespread opposition of 
those who overwhelmingly indorsed the other man. That is 
one illustration of my centention that the so-called civil service 
connection which is supposed to be nonpartisan is an absolute 
travesty on the name. 


Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Certainly. 

Mr. LOWREY. I bad an exactly similar case in my dis- 
trict. The man whose rating wes way down about 50 was 


appointed acting postmaster and is there yet, and the man who 
made the highest grade, nearly 90, was an ex-service man who 
had been in the seryice two years, serving about 18 months 
abroad. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Good; I am going to duplicate that incident. 
In another office in my district a splendid young man, who 
was wounded at Chatean-Thierry, whose brother was 
down at his side, was appointed postmaster, ig the only 
eligible, four years ago. When his time expired or was about 
to expire they called an examination. 

This man, hero of the most pivotal battle, perhaps, in the 
World War-—yes, and the hero of his home community life— 
backed by a petition of something like 3,000 in the county, made 
rst grade; and yet the third one on the eligible list was ap- 
winted over him for the sole reason that this popular post- 
naster was a Democrat. Now, this is my point—and I am not 


shot 


beit 


f 
J 
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saying this politically. I do not blame—nobody blames the 
Republican at either place for accepting the position after 
securing the indorsement of the Republican chairman, but I 


want to join hands with the gentleman from Kansas and in- 
troduce a bill, if he will, that will make a civil-serrice exami- 
nation absolutely final and that will keep Conegre: n and 
Senators of both parties away from the Post Office Department 
to influence an appointment. Let the first one the list 
appointed, purely on the basis of proven merit, if we are going 
to call it civil service. If not, wipe out this travesty on the 
name of “civil service.’ 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I will gladly yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TINCHER. The fourth-class postmasters by law are 
under the civil service; but has the gentleman ever heard any 
complaint regarding either party about them outside of fourth- 
class postmasters? 

Mr. UPSHAW. The gentleman does not deny, of course, that 
it is true of third-class postmasters, second and even first, that 
it is announced there is going to be an examination and that 
the civil service announces that examination? 

Mr. TINCHER, Yes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. The very spirit of the ciyil service is to 
remove partisan polities. 
lenge to the gentleman from Kansas now to jein me in pre- 
paring and presenting a bill making civil-service ratings man- 
datory and keeping Congressmen and Senaters from trying to 
interfere with the grade that has been made by qualified ap- 
plicants, 

Mr. HARDY. 

Mr. UPBHAW. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman know that in eivil- 
serviee appointments all along the line three men are selected, 
and of these the ene most desirable gets the postmastership, 
as along ether lines of the civil service? 

The GHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield the gentleman another minute. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I will say to my good friend from Colorado 
that that is the very point ef which I complain, we leave 
any leeway, the Democrats and Republicans both are going 
down there and wink at the authorities in favor of their man. 


eal 
Sill 


on be 


Will the gentleman yield? 


’ 
I have 
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If we put in the man or the woman who wins the crown of 
merit and keep political influence away from both sides, the 
civil service will no longer be a political travesty but will be 
a redemption of its very name and its original spirit. [A 
plause. ] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentlema 
from Oklahoma three minutes 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has two 1 ites rema 
ing. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I came in tl louse at a 
very interesting point in this discussion and that was with 
reference to the eivil service as applied to the postal appoint- 
ments. I was very greatly heartened and strengthened when 


I heard that part of the President’s message last December 


in which he advocated an extension of the civil service On 
that oceasion he said: 
The maintenance and extension of the classified civil service is 


important. There are nearly 550,000 persons in the execu 





tive civil seryice drawing about $700,000,000 of yearly compensatio 

Four-fifths of these are in the elassified service This method of 
| selection of the employees of the United States is especially desirable 
for the Post Office Department The Civil Service Commission has 
recommended that postmasters at first, seeond, and third class offices 
be classified Such action, accompanied by a repeal of the four-year 
term of office, would undoubtedly be an improvement. I also recom 
mend that the field force for prohibition enforcement be brought 
within the classified ciyil service without covering in tl present 
membership. The best method for selecting public servants is the 
merit system, 


In all good humor I issue a chal- | 


This langnage would lead the people of the country to be- 


lieve that the President was earnestly in favor of the civil 
service, and of course expected the present civil service law 


as applied to postal employees to be sympathetically admin- 
istered 

I want to emphasize what has already been said, and that 
that the civil service law as administered through the 
Post Oflice Department at present is a farce. 

Now, what are the facts? What is true in my distriet, the 
second district of Oklahoma, is true throughout the Nation. 
They advertise and hold civil-service examinations, and a list 
of eligibles is certified, and the department is supposed to select 
one from the list of three, the highest on the eligible list. 
Preference is supposed to be given to the ex-service men. That 
has been entirely disregarded. 


Uniess the name of a partisan Republican is found on the 


is 


list of eligibles some excuse is made and another examination 
is held. There has not been a single Democrat appointed to 
a post office of any consequence in the second congressional 


district of Oklahoma during the present administration. This 
is also true as to the appointment of rural carriers. A list 
of eligibles is sent out by the Post Office Department contain- 
ing the names of those certified by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and attention invited to section 10 of the civil service 


is 


act, and to civil service rule 1, section 3, on the following 
form: 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. Hastines: The department is considering the ap- 
pointment of a postmaster at —-——, an office of the fourth class, 
from the following list of eligibles: 


laformation from any source regarding the character or residence 


| of eligibles will be considered, but because of the statute and civil 
service rule (this being an appointment ip the classified serviee) the 


department is not permitted to consider or Mle 
political or religious nature, 
Sincerely yours, 


recommendations of a 


Joun H. BartLerr, 
First Assistant Postmaster General. 
(Civil service act, see, 10) 

That no recommendation of any person who shall apply for office 
or place under the provisions of this act which may be given by any 
Senator or Member of the House of Representatives, execpt as to the 
character or residence of the applicant, shall be received or considered 
by any person concerned in making any examination or appointment 
under this act. 

(Civil service rule 1, gec. 3) 


No recommendation of an applicant, eligible, or employee in the 
competitive service involying a disclosure of his political or religious 
opinions or affilintions shall be considered or filed by the commission 
or by any officer concerned in naking appointments or promotions. 
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Kiveryone knows that the politics of every applicant is com- 
municated to the department before an appointment is made. 
No one on the floor will deny this, and surely the department 
will itself not deny it. 

There may have been a few fourth-class postmasters ap- 
pointed who live at remote places in the country where the 
compensation is practically nothing and where no one else could 
be found to accept the office, 

‘The country should know that the present administration has 
no regard whatever for the civil service. My constituents, 
having read the President’s message to Congress and believing 
him to be sincerely desirous of extending the civil service law, 
continue to write me with reference to appointments in the 
Postal Service, and I want to bring to their attention in this 
public way the fact that the civil service is entirely ignored 
as applied to post-office appointments. No appointment is made 
until the polities of the applicant is known to the appointive 
powers, Neither is the preference given to ex-service men. 
Partisans are given the preference over those who fought for 
the flag. You ask me what is done in the event all on the 
eligible list are Democrats? That reminds me of a story told 
on & passenger conductor on a western train at an early date. 
He said that he flipped the coin paid him by the passenger, and 
if it did not lodge on the bell cord it was his, and if it did he 
flipped it again, If the list does not contain the names of 
partisans recommended by the county committee, a new list is 
called for. The country, therefore, should not be deceived by 
the statement of the President about civil service. Every 
Member of the House understands it. The country, including 
the ex-service men, will finally come to know the truth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. HERSEY. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HERSEY. A little while ago I went out, and at that 
time we were considering the agricultural bill. I would like 
to know what became of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOK. Mr. Chairman, I consider H. R. 7111 as a very 
important measure in favor of the farmers of the land. 

Under its provisions the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to acquire and disseminate information which, among 
other things, will enable the farmers to better meet world 
conditions and inform them of the demand for farm products 
in foreign countries. 

Inu order to do this the Secretary is authorized to appoint 
persons qualified to acquire this information, and they will be- 
come a part of our embassies and will go with the persons sent 
to represent our country in foreign lands. This will give them 
official standing. It is also provided that the Civil Serviee 
Comission shall determine the competency of these agents. 

Of course, much of their usefulness to the farmers will depend 
upon the selection and appointment of men who are well quali- 
fied along these lines and who fully realize the importance of 
foreign markets for the farmers. 

The majority of our people live upon the farm. Farming is 
our basic industry. When the farmer prospers all other indus- 
tries prosper. They largely produce their own living and the 
food for those engaged in other industries. They produce more 
than can be consumed in this country, and the surplus must be 
disposed of in the markets of the world. In that market they 
must compete with the labor of other countries. There can be 
no tariffs levied to contro] those markets or the level of prices 
therein. They are compelled to accept the world price, less 
the cost of transportation and handling. 

There has been quite a revolution of thought on the question 
of the importance of foreign markets for agricultural products 
in recent years. 

Only a few years ago we were told that all that the American 
farmer needed was the home market; that it would be suffi- 
clent to make him prosperous. 

We were also told that we should have nothing to do with 
other countries, and that we were not interested in them. 
Sober second thought, due largely to the changed conditions 
of the farmers, has convinced most people that the doctrine of 
isolation, or having nothing to do with other nations, is not a 
good policy for the farmers. 

Commercially we can not entirely separate ourselves from 
other countries, but are interested in and affected by their 
conditions and their ability to purchase of us that which they 
need and can not produce themselves. 

The farmer can not leave his farm to hunt for markets in 
foreign countries for his surplus. If he can not sell it, it 
reduces the price of the part he does sell in the domestic 
market. The Government must aid him in finding markets. 


Legislation for that purpose must be enacted as soon as possible. 
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It expended last year over $69,000,000 to teach him how to pro- 
duce crops, and is it not about time that it should spend some 
money to find a place where he can sell them? It will be a waste 
of public money to keep on expending it to encourage pro- 
duction if he has no market for his surplus after it is produced. 

This bill will not entirely relieve the present distress of the 
farmers of the land, but it is a step in the right direction. 
Other comprehensive legislation will be required to relieve 
his present condition and prevent its recurrence, but this will 
help. It will enable the Secretary of Agriculture to have 
agents in every country who will keep in touch with the con- 
ditions in each and report to him the demands that may exist 
for our agricultural products therein. He can then commupicute 
this information to the farmers’ cooperative associations and 
other selling agencies in this country. I go upon the theery 
that it is rare that too much will be produced if that which is 
produced can reach the mouths of the men, women, and chil- 
dren of the world who are hungry. 

The present deplorable condition of the farmers has aroused 
a new interest in the need of foreign markets, and it is rather 
strange that more vigorous steps to secure them have been so 
long delayed. This condition has emphasized the importance of 
keeping this need in mind in shaping remedial legislation. The 
farmer must have more than the home market. 

When the present depression began to appear the Secretary 
of Agriculture in report to the President in 1921 said: 


Had some way been found for the people in need to buy our sur- 
plus at prices which would cover the cost of production, the American 
farmer would have been prosperous and the country would have 
prospered with him. It is a terrible indictment of modern civilization 
that with such abundance here there are millions of people overseas 
suffering for the bare necessities, and other millions starving to 
death, and surely we are sadly lacking in our understanding of 
economic laws or in the adjustment to them when the production 
of bounteous crops grown by the hard labor of 13,000,000 farmers 
and farm workers and their families is permitted to play such large 
part in paralyzing our industries and business at home, for that 
is what has happened. The purchasing power of the principal farm 
crops of the year 1921 at the present time is lower than ever before 
known. 

7. * . o . * * 


The purchasing power of our major grain crops is little more than 
half what it was on an average for the five pre-war years 1910-1914, 
inclusive. 

When we remember that approximately 40 per cent of all our people 
live in the open country and are dependent upon what grows out of 
the soil, the baneful effect upon the Nation of reducing the purchasing 
power of that 40 per cent so far below normal is obvious. 


Then the Secretary adds: 


The farmer is compelled to practice the most rigid economy, to wear 
his old clothes, to repair his own machinery, to refrain from pur- 
chasing everything he can possibly do without, and to deny himself 
and his family not alone luxuries but many of the ordinary comforts of 
life. 


This statement is a complete answer to the policy of isolation. 
The conditions which the Secretary describes, instead of becom- 
ing better have grown worse and wili continue to grow worse as 
long as present conditions remain unchanged. True, the farmer 
has lost millions in the purchasing power of his products, but 
that is not all. 

In addition to that he has lost over one-third of his capital 
in the fall of the price of his land. Many have lost their 
farms and many othérs are facing bankruptcy. 

This statement of the Secretary was made just before the 
opening of the regular session of Congress in 1921. What was 
done by it or any subsequent Congress to afford relief from 
the conditions which he so clearly describes? 

It will be noticed that the Secretary says in substance, “ If 
some way had been found to sell our own surplus abroad, the 
farmer would have been prosperous.” 

It is incumbent on those who have had control of Congress 
and of our foreign policy since that utterance to explain why 
they have not found that way. 

It seems to me that the highest duty of this Congress is to 
take up the whole question and see whether or not that way 
ean be found. I am in favor of remaining here until every 
possible form of legislation for the relief of the farmer can be 
enacted. 

If we do not, his distress will spread and soon reach the 
other indystries of the land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate is exhausted, and 


the Clerk will read the bill. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized: 

(1) To acquire and disseminate information which will .enable 
American farmers to adjust their operations and practices better to 
meet world conditions, especially information concerning international 
agricultural economics, farm management, and agricultural product 
marketing practices employed in foreign countries, and the past, pres- 
ent, and prospective production of and demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts in foreign countries, including animals and animal products, 
dairy products, cereals, fibers, fruits, vegetables, nuts, and other farm 
and forest products. 

(2) To cooperate with producers, farm organizations and associa- 
tions, and others, both individually and collectively, in demonstrating 
standards for agricultural products, and by all such other methods of 
facilitating the handling of and extending and strengthening the de- 
mand for agricultural products as require special agricultural skill and 
knowledge. 

(3) The Department of State shall accredit, in the same manner as 
a secretary of an embassy or legation of the United States, as agricul- 
tural attachés with diplomatic standing to such countries as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall deem advisable the agricultural commis- 
sioners at present representing the Department of Agriculture in for- 
eign countries and such other agricultural attachés as shall be ap- 
pointed from time to time by the Secretary of Agriculture a‘ter an 
examination to be held at his direction and in accordance with the tegu- 
lations of the Civil Service Commission to determine their competéncy. 

(4) The Secretary of Agriculture may make such rules and regula 
tions as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act and 
nay cooperate with any department or agency of any government, any 
State, Territory, District, or possession, or department, agency, or 
political subdivision thereof, or any person, and shall have the power 
to appoint, remove, and fix and pay the compensation of such officers 
nd employees, not in conflict with existing law, and make such ex- 
venditures for rent outside the District of Columbia, printing, tele 

ms, telephones, law books, books of reference, maps, periodicals, 
irniture, stationery, office equipment, travel and subsistence allow- 
and other supplies and expenses as shall be necessary to the 
dministration of the act in the District of Columbia 
nd as may be appropriated for by Congress. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the word “which” and insert in 


eof “ through agricultural extension agencies and by such 
ns ae.” 


nces 


and elsewhere, 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 


lieu 
other 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the committee amend- 
nent, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 6, strike out lines 6 to 23, inclusive, and insert: 

“To coopérate with American producers, farm organizations, asso- 
ciations, departments of the Government, and others, both individually 

collectively, by all such methods as require special agricultural 
skill and knowledge in facilitating the handling of and extending and 
strengthening the demand for agricultural products abroad and in 
demonstrating standards of cotton, wheat, and other American agri- 
cultural products in foreign countries. 

“The agricultural commissioners at present representing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in foreign countries shall hereafter be known as 
igricultural attachés, and the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to appoint from time to time other agricultural attachés after an ex- 
amination to be held under his direction and in accordance with the 
regulations of the Civil Service Commission to determine their com- 
petency. 

“Such officers when designated for assignment to foreign posts by 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall, through the Department of State, be 


regularly and officially attached to the diplomatic missions of the United | and submit to an examination. 


States in the countries in which they are to be stationed, and when 
such officers are assigned to countries in which there is no diplomatic 
mission of the United States appropriate recognition and standing with 
full facilities for discharging their official duties shall be arranged 
by the Department of State: Provided, That the Secretary of State may 
reject the name of any such officer whose assignment to the foreign 
post for which he has been designated would, in his judgment, be 
prejudicial to the public policy of the United States.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question. I understood the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and the Department of State have had 
some correspondence concerning subsection 3. Do I under- 
stand the language proposed is in accordance with the desire 
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and suggestion of the Department of State and the Secretary 
of State? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I will say in response to the gentleman 
that I have here a letter submitting or suggesting the form of 
the amendment and the reply of the Secretary of State, which 
I will read if the gentleman wishes. 





Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I would like to have the 
gentleman read it. 

Mr. KETCHAM (reading)— 

The language of the proposed substitute 


appears to meet all re 

way for est 

a part of the 
Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 

in the language suggested? 


quirements and to provide in the correct 


ablishing these 
officers with appropriate standing as 


diplomatic mission, 


The proposed substitute is 


Mr. KETCHAM. §Identically. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, it is not 
easy to get the exact meaning and effect of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. I have no doubt it has 


been carefully prepared and considered by the committee and 
um not saying it is not right. But I notice the reference to the 
Civil Service Commission, which indicates that appointments 
ure to be made as the result of civil-service examinations, I 
am not criticizing the commission nor its examinations, but I 
have some information as to how our commercial attachés and 
trade commissioners representing the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in the Department of Commerce are se 
lected and appointed. If I understand the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa, the plan it would prescribe would 
not be as effective in securing the right kind of officials as is 
the plan long pursued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. In that bureau a board is selected by the Secre- 
tary. I believe, from among the officials of the bureau. That 
board is not always the same, its make-up depending upon the 
character of the work to be done by those who are to be ap 
pointed and the country into which they will go if employed. 
That board requires two examinations, oral and written. A 
written examination is first held by or under the direction of 
the Civil Service Commission, which certifies the names of the 
more competent candidates to the board. The board ‘then con- 
ducts an oral examination of applicants whose pames have been 
certified to it by the commission. My understanding is 
satisfactory results are reached and that employees, agents, 
attachés, or whatever they may be called, are more capable and 
more satisfactory than will in all probability be the 


very 


case if 


appointments are determined practically altogether by civil- 
service examination 
Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I remind the gentleman in 
this connection that almost the identical plan, just announced 
by him, is in practice in selecting consuls and secretaries of 
embassies and legations in the Department of State, so that 
there are two analogies as opposed to the one proposed in this 
bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is not the gentleman im- 
pressed that that plan would work better than if we turned the 
whole matter over practically to the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I think it has worked ex- 
tremely well so far as the character of the personnel in the 
State Department is concerned, and also as to the Department 
of Commerce. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I make that suggestion to 
the chairman of the committee and the members of the Com 
mittee on Agriculture. The plans in force in the Department of 
Commerce and in the Department of State have evidently 
worked well. They provide for an examination by which 
applicants for appointment in each case appear before a board 
They can be looked over and 
their qualities can be investigated and determined, whereas in 
many, if not all, examinations by the Civil Service Commission 
candidates do not appear; examinations are all in writing. 
Stock questions, often more or less so, are asked, and unfor- 
tunate results are often reached, and unworthy and incom- 
petent persons are employed. This bill will provide very 
important positions, and the men and women appointed to them 
ought to be carefully selected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanl- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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ir. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It would seem to me that 
1 t hive worked so well in other departments ought 
to be adeptéd, and my only purpose is to have the best possible 
selections made, IL approve heartily of the purpose of the bill. 
[I sugvest that more attention be given to plans that are in 
Vout n the other departments. Are we not giving, under 


the bill, too mueh authority to the Civil Service Commission— | 

ng too much of them, taking too great a chance in making 
lections solely by a written examination by a commission that 

never sees the applicants? These are not criticisms, at least 


not unfriendly ones, IL do not say what I have beeause I am in 


any sense opposed to the bill I favor it, as does the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture I appreciate the desirability of having this 
work done; but a great deal depends upon the character of the 
men to be employe I wish the best possible plan of selection 
to be provided and followed. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 
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tary shall come to Congress if there are new attachés needed. 
I wish the committee ‘would adopt this amendment, as it 
ought, to be passed. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to. strike out the last 
word. 

: The CHAIRMAN. That will be an amendment in the third 
degree. 

Mr. STENGLE. I rise in opposition to the amendment. Mr. 
Chairman, I had no intention of entering into this discussion, 
but we have been traveling far afield in the last few minutes 
in the very pleasurable pastime of seeking to attaek the Federal 
Civil Service Commission, and in many instanees we have gone 
far afield from the truth. It is enly right that we try to stick 
to the facts. My friend from Michigan [Mr. McLAuGHLun] 
referred to the necessity for various kinds of tests, and my 


| friend from Massachusetts |Mr. Rocers] impressed upon us the 


Mr. HAUGEN. The amendment which has been worked out | 


was worked out in a conference between the two departments, | the procedure in the Federal civil service as well as in some of 


und I take it it is along the policy of the Department of State. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. As I heard it read, it does 
not seem to me that it embodies the idea that I have sug- 
gested to the committee. Too much is left to the Civil Service 
Commission. There is no provision for an examination by a 
qualified board in the department. I am not so familiar with 
the working of the board in the State Department, but in the 


necessity of the oral examination. Now, it is just as well that 
we understand the plan of procedure in order to obtain this 
class of candidates, I believe I am fairly well acquainted with 


| the larger cities. Im a ease like this: of a scientific nature, 


Department of Commerce selection is made by a board ap- | 


pointed by the Secretary of officials of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commeree. The personnel of that board is not 
always the same. Selections are made having in mind the 
eharacter of work to be dene and the part of the world into 
which the applieant is to be sent. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does not the gentleman 


where it is of great importance to secure experienced and quali- 
fied men for attachés in foreign places fer a specifie public 
purpose, the first thing that your commission does is to sit in 
conference with the head of the department that is to make 
thesappointment and go over the necessary subjects and dis- 
cuss the requirements before they anneunce the test, and after 
they have done that, divide that test by giving experience a 
certain weight, a written test a certain weight, have an oral 
examination for the purpose of looking a man over to see 
whether his personality is such that he can meet the require- 
ments of that particular position. It is only fair we have 


| these facts before us before we electrocute the Civil Service 


think that for this type of service abroad the oral examination | 


is of prime importance? 

\Ir. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I would think that it is of 
more-importance than a written examination. 

‘ir. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The man who is an expert 
at his books and who may pass the examination may prove 
to he an extremely unfortunate representative of the United 
States abroad, 

Vr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes; and the gentleman 
noderstands that applicants who are given an oral examination 
are only those who pass satisfactorily written examinations 
conducted by the Civil Service Commission. In that way those 
who are incompetent or who do not show themselves as quali- 
fied as far as educational requirements go do not come befere 
the board for oral examination. The portions of the bill to 
which I have directed attention are very important, and I sug- 
gest that more care be given to drafting them. As I under- 
stand it, the only examination provided for is to be conducted 
by the Civil Service Commission according to its rules and 
regulations, many of whieh we know a great deal about and 
results of which are in many instances not satisfaetory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

ir. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
meut, whieh I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr: Branton to the committee amendment: After 
the word “ attachés,” in the fifth line of subdivision (3) of the amend- 
ment, add the words “as Congress from time to time may authorize.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want only a minute, At 
present the number of the new attachés which could be ap- 
pointed under this bill is unlimited. It is all right fer the 
Secretary to attach the ones that we now have over there as 
agricultural attachés. I do net ebject to that, but such new 
enes as he desires to appeint ought first to be authorized by 
Congress. 

We ought te retain control over this matter of the Treasury 
purse strings. Now, if Congress does not want to do it, of 
course it can not be helped, but [I appeal to you gentlemen 
that we ought te retain it. We eught to say te all of them, 
when you want empleyees, come to Congress and telb us. We 
ean provide them very easily here. Let me call attention to 
this. While they do not have te be appointed through the 
eivil serviee you are previding a eivil-service status for them, 
und when once appointed you can not get rid of them. They 
are on the pay roll for life. .You might have a Secretary of 
Agriculture who would appoint more thanesheuld be appointed, 
and you can not get rid of them thereafter because they have 
a civil-service status. Do you want te de that? We are not 
objecting to the purpose of the bill in requiring that the Secre- 


Commission without any regard to the other facts, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STENGLE. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. How does the gentleman stand on my 
amendment? Does not the gentleman want to retain the power 
here and control over these employees? 

Mr. STENGLE. I on!'y want to say in reply to the gentleman 
from Texas that I went a long way with him until he stated 
something that was not the fact. 

Mr. BLANTON. What was that? 

Mr. STENGLE. He said this: If you get these men in the 
civil service, yeu can not get them out. If you have too many, 


| you can not reduce the number. Those are not the facts. A 


man can be laid off for lack of work or lack of appropriation at 
any time by the head of any department. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will yield, 65,000 of them 
are retained now, a8 against 37,000 when we entered the war, 
and we can not lay them off to save our souls. 

Mr. STENGLE. But the fact remains that you can lay them 
off if you want to lay them off. 

Mr. BLANTON. But they have not done it. +> 

Mr. STENGLE. I can not answer that question, unless you 
allow me to read the minds of department heads. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I desire to say that they have seven now in 
the service, and if additional are required the amendment will 
require an authorization of Congress. I think it is not neces- 
sary to come to Congress to ask for an authorization: every 
time an additional employee is required, and I trust the 
amendment will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Can the gentleman from Iowa tell us 
what the rank or grade of these appointees will be? Will they 
be of the grade of commercial attachés, as are now employed. by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, or will they be 
of the grade of trade commissioners that are appointed. by that 
bureau? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That, of course, can be determined by the 
reclassification. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I think I can answer that 
question, if the gentleman will permit. A trade commissioner 
is not accredited through the Seeretary of State to a foreign 
country. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Tam speaking of employecs 
or agents of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Commerce Department. 

Mr: ROGERS of Massachusetts. I understand, and T am an- 
swering the question. The commercial attachés of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce are accredited through ihe 
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Department of State to an embassy or legation and therefore 
have what is technically called a diplomatic standing. The pur- 
pose of the bill offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
KeTcHAM] is to give agricultural attachés also a diplomatic 
standing, utilizing the same method of accrediting them abroad. 
Lesser officials or particularized officials, either of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or of the Agricultural Department, will not 
have that special diplomatic standing and will be in a secondary 
category. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Of course, our commercial 
attachés have very important positions, very high officials, and 
there are comparatively few over the world, only 17 I believe, 
with salaries ranging from $5,000 up to $8,500 a year. Of the 
trade commissioners there are a large number, but they are of a 


lower grade and their salaries range fom $4,500, I believe, to | 


$7,500. But I was thinking possibly that appointees under this 


bill will have a grade corresponding to the grade of some | to give a representation in the embassies, legations, and con- 


similar employees in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Com- 
meree. Can the gentleman give any idea of the grade of these 
men? 

Mr. HAUGEN. If not determined by the reclassification, it 
will be for Congress to determine what the salaries are. 

In the past Congress has, been fixing salaries for the various 
employees. Now under the reclassification act the salaries are 

rmined by the classification. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If they have any relation 

witever to, or are comparable with, the officials I have spoken 
of, the trade commissioners and the commercial attachés, their 
salaries will not be fixed by Congress. The number of them and 
the salary of each will be determined entirely by the depart- 
ment and will depend solely on the total amount of the appro- 
wviation available for the purpose. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Unless a limitation is placed on the appro- 
priation? 





Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is it based on the printed 
text? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is based on the amendment itself 
We have in every one of these consulates a large staff of men. 
and up to the time of the war those men were able to attend to 
everything, including our commercial interests. and to-day 
they are able to attend to them. But during the war, or just 
before the war, we created these special attachés, and they 
are doing absolutely the same work as the members of the 
staffs of the consulates are doing, and now we are proposing 
an additional man at these consulates to be called 
cultural attaché.” 

If you are going to do that you will have a staff at the con- 
sulate to do the work, and the attaché under the Departmen! 
of Commerce, and then the attaché under the Department o 
Agriculture. Where are you going to stop? Are you 


“the agri- 


going 


| Sulates to every branch of the Government and to every in- 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. As the law now stands and | 


as the bill reads, there is no limitation whatever en the number 
or on the amount of salary. It is a little unusual, and in my 
judgment it is not a good way to legislate. I will not complain 
or suggest a change, but will just say to the House, what many 
Members know, that the number is entirely determined, and the 
salary of each and every one is determined, by the total amount 

f the appropriation which Congress will from time to time 
make for the kind of work to be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment. After the word “ attachés,” in section 3, third 
line. strike out all down to and including the word “ compe- 
teney.” 

The CGHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered b® the gentleman from Maryland. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LinrHtcum: Line 3 of subsection 3 of 
the amendment, strike out, after the word “ attachés,” all the remainder 
of line 8 and all of lines 4, 5, 6, and 7 down to and including the word 
“ competency.” 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, my idea about that is 
just this: According to this amendment, any number of at- 
tachés can be appointed by the Department of Agriculture 
and then designated by the Department of State to the various 
United States embassies and legations to which they are as- 
signed. 

Now, I am opposed to increasing the number of employees; 
we have too many already. I do not think we need them. 
We have at the present time special attachés of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and with these it seems that the members of 
the staffs of the consulates and embassies can certainly look 
after the agricultural interests of the country as well as these 
proposed men could do. 

Mr. ASWELL. How could the Department of Agriculture 
increase the number without it first being acted upon by the 
Committee on Appropriations and Congress? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The amendment gives them the right to 
make appointments. Of course they will have to get the ap- 
propriations to pay them. But has the gentleman ever known 
a case where Congress refused to appropriate for the men 
who have been appointed? 

Mr. BLANTON. If so, that was before I came here. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman please 
read the language as amended by him? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have already read the amendment. 








| 


dustry? After a while we shall have duplication in all this 
work. It simply means larger appropriations, more job hold- 
ers, and more taxation. I tell you, gentlemen, it does not 
make any difference how many men you appoint to foreign 
countries, whether they be agricultural attachés, commercial 
attachés, or what not, you will never increase the foreign 
business of our country until you lower the tariff wall that 
you have established and until you have reestablished the 
nations of the world so that they are financially able to do 
business with us. [Applause.] All the solicitation you can do 
will not increase our foreign markets until we give the people 
in the foreign countries a chance to deal with us. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Perhaps inadvertently the gentleman made 
the statement that the consuls had been doing all the business 
that is done by the commercial attachés. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I said that prior to the war the staffs 
at the consulates were able to attend to all the business of 
our country abroad; yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Can you say that they are able to attend 
to it now, with the addition of business since that time? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. IL say that the staffs at the consulates 
can attend to the affairs just as well as you can have it done 
with representation by the Department of Commerce and by 
the Department of Agriculture. If you have not a sufficient 
number of men to do the work appoint additional men, but 
not men under the Department of Commerce or under the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Let them represent the various in- 
dustries of our country but under the Department of State, 
Appoint where necessary but limit to that. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Why did they not do it before the war? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. ‘They did it before the war. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Not a tenth part of what has been done 
along commercial and agricultural lines since. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. ‘That is because business throughout the 
world with the United States increased. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Now? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. During the war. 

Mr. WINSLOW. But since the war? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Since the war it has been pretty good, 
but since the passage of the tariff bill it has been very poor, 
and will continue so; and all the agricultural attachés you 
may appoint will not change it. You must remove the cause 
if you wish to increase our foreign business. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘There is one important amendment that 
has not heen acted upon. 

Mr. RANKIN. We have discussed this for three hours. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi has 
made the motion that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I move to amend that, so that it shall 
close in eight minutes, five of which shall be controlled by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Haugen]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Blanton]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the 
motion made by the gentleman from Mississippi that all debate 
shall be closed in a minute and a half. 
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Texas offers 
h all in a minute and a half. 
on Was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from an 
amendment that all 


hate close 


bine (pest 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the motion of the 
gentleman from Mississipi as amended. 


rhe motion as amended was agreed to. 
Mr. BLAN'VON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
CHIAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas offers an 
dment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLanton: Page 38, line 6, after the 
word “employees,” insert the words “as from time to time may be 
authorized by Congress 

The CULAIRMAN. ‘That amendment can only be offered | 
for information at this point, because it is not an amendment 
to the cor mittee amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. 1 thought they were closing all debate on 
the entire bill, and I want my minute and a half on the next 
section, Mr. Chairman, 


The Chair will state that there is no 
and there are about 45 seconds left of the time 


The CHAIRMAN, 
Mie I er 


‘tion 


fixed for debate. 

M RLANTON. The time for debate was a minute and a 
half, and not for other matters. The Chair will readily see 

it the time is for debate and does not cover any other 
matier. I ask recognition on this amendment for a minute | 
and a half. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment has been read and can 
be read only for information, If the gentleman wants to be 


recognized on his amendment he can be recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. I prefer to wait until the committee 
minendment has been veted on, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

‘he question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bianton]. 

Che Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 6, after the word “ employees,” insert the words 
as from time to time may be authorized by Congress.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if you want 
to keep control of the number of Government employees you 
should adopt this amendment, but if you do not you can vote 
it down. 

I am going to offer another amendment in a minute which 
will provide for controlling the amount of expenses to “such 
as authorized by Congress.” JI will not have a chance to de- 
bi it I mention it now. If you want to control the ex- 
penuses of this foreign organization you should vote for this sec- 
ond amendment, Of course, if you do not, all right. I am doing 
my duty in presenting it to you, and when I have presented it 
to you I have done my full duty in trying to effect economy. 
If you can not agree with me I am a good sport and will say 


ie sO 


all right. But I want to say that we ought to control the 
number of employees and we ought to control the amount of 
e\ penses, 


rhe gentleman from New York [Mr. StTencie] awhile ago 
suid we could get rid of Government employees. I told him 
we had over 65,000 right now as against 37,000 when we went 
into the war in 1917. Why do we'not get rid of them if we 
can do it? I will tell you why. You once put them on the 
pay roll and they will not let a Congressman get rid of them. 
If the department declares them surplus and seeks to discharge 
them they inrmediately come to you and you take them down 
and say to the department, “ Put them back,” and they are put 
back. That is what happens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am going to make a motion in order to 
have no misunderstanding. I move that all debate on this 
bill do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the effect of the motion already 
adopted. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill as amended. 

The CHATRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

The question was taken ; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
RLANTON) there were—ayes 10, noes 38. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment for 
the introduction ef a new section te the bill as amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. WINSLOW: Page 3, line 13, after the 
word “ Congress” insert: 


“Spc. 2. Nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting the 
functions under existing law of any other department or independent 


| establishment of the United States, or of any officer, agent, or em- 


ployee thereof.” 


Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, all there is to that 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that debate has been closed. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Upon the section that was before the com- 
This is a new section. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that for the 
purpose of debate as ruled by all Chairmen, and I eall atten- 
tion to the very lengthy opinion rendered by the gentleman 
from. Connecticut [Mr. Trxson], to the effect that any subse- 
quent new section for the purposes of debate is considered a 
part of the preceding section. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my request for 
recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WINsSLow] does not desire to be heard upon his amendment. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Jones) there were—ayes 28, noes 27. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chairman appointed as tellers 
Mr. Wrnstow and Mr. Jonrs. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were—ayes 34, noes 46. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I make the point of no quorum, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After a pause.] One hundred and eight Members 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLANTON: Page 3, line 7, after the word “ ex- 
penditures,” insert the words “as Congress may authorize.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call attention to the fact 
that we have passed that section and there was a new section 
offered. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I was trying to offer this—I 
told the Chair I had an amendment to the third section when 
the Chair recognized the gentleman from Massachusetts, and I 
was on my feet urging and doing everything I could t¢ get m 
this amendment. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair heard the gentleman say in 
debate that he proposed to offer an amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I tried to offer it. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas un- 
derstands his rights on this floor. His was a preferential 
amendment, and he knows hew to get his rights here. Nobody 
has to instruct him. He had his right to offer it as a prefer- 
ential amendment, and the gentleman could have stopped the 
other amendment. | 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but I cam not pull the Chair off of 
the bench. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman can almost do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was watching the gentleman 
from Texas to see whether he proposed to offer the amendment 
and he made no effert to offer it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did the best I could to offer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, I am used to the steam roller and 
submit to the ruling of the Chair and reserve my exception. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment as a new section at the end of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Rocers of Massachusetts: At the end of the 
bill insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Agricultural attachés may be removed at the pleasure of the 
Secretary of Agriculture.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, Gebaie is 
not exhausted upon this section, 





an 
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rhe CHAIRMAN. Not on a new section, 


Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I have just a word to | 


debate on the bill has been cle 
e CHATRMAN. Not on a new section. 
r. RANKIN. On the whole bill I rose and made a me 
tion that debate close on the entire bill, and the Chair in- 
ed me that that had already been done by my previous 
m mn. : 
(the CHAIRMAN. There was then pending a motion to 
close debate on the section and all amendments thereto. 


Mr. RANKIN. And I rose later. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair remembers that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi was on his feet. If the gentleman from 
Mississippi now wishes to make a motion to close debate upon 
the bill, the Chair will recognize him. 

Mr. RANKIN. T have made that motion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I can not 
be taken off my feet for that purpose, I suppose? 

Mr. RANKIN. I made the motion a while ago, and if the 
Chair recognizes me I renew that motion now, that all de- 
bate on this bill do now close. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I heard the gen- | 


tleman make the motion, but the question was not put, and 
the Chair did not recognize the gentleman for that purpose 
at that time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I have only 
a word to say in support of the amendment which, I under- 
stand, is satisfactory te the committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I have a right to have the 
Chair rule on my motion, to say the least of it. 

The OHAIRMAN. The gentleman's motion was not put. 

Mr. RANKIN. I put the motion, and the Chair asked me 
a moment ago if I renewed the motion, and I made the motion 
that all debate on this bill do now close. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not recognize the gentle- | 


man to make the motien and the Chair did not put the ques- 
tion. 


Mr. RANKIN. I made the motion awhile ago, and the 


Chair informed me that had already been done, and now the | 


proposition is to open debate again, and I submit I am en- 
titled to have my motion put to the House. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the situation. The 


gentleman from Massachusetts sought recognition upon his | 


proposed new section. Some one made the point of order 
that debate had been closed upon the entire bill. The Chair 
then stated that the motion that was passed was to close de- 
bate upon the section and all amendments thereto. There- 
upon, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WINsLow] de- 
sisted from his attempt to secure recognition and withdrew his 
request for recognition. 


Mr. RANKIN. Let me remind the Chair that this is what | 





happened 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have a point of order pending. 

Mr. ASWELL. I have a right to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that, but you have no right 
to do that until I get through with this point of order. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WINsLow] rose, and I 
said to the Chair that in order that there might be no mis- 
understanding about it I would make the motion to close de- 
bate on the entire bill, and the Chair informed me that had 
already been done. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ASWELL. Is it in order now to move that all debate 
close? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts in- 
sists that he has been recognized. 

Mr. ASWELL. I would like to have the Chair decide that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, can we 
not settle this thing. I only want two minutes. I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this bill and all amendments 
thereto be closed in two minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would like to have the Chair rule on the 
proposition. I think this matter ought to be settled in the 
right way. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks the gentleman from 


Mississippi is correct. At that time the Chair was under the | 


impression that debate had been closed on the entire bill, 
because it then consisted of only one section. 


Mr. RANKIN. Then I am willing to aceept the proposi- | 


tion of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Roarrs]. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that | 
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| The CHAIRMAN. Is there objecti » the ! 
from Massachusetts [Mr ROGERS ron a 1 
; utes? [After a pause.] J Chair hears none, 
Mr. RANKIN. That is h the understanding 
| debate close in two minut 
Mr. ROGERS of Massuac! ts. Mr. Cl fl i ! 
men of the committee. the t ne Ww h 11 \ > ed 
simply gives the Secretary of Acricuiture fl ‘icht 


any ff ri nitura atti ehé at anv tim 


ave 
the world in a quasi diplomatic fm vill } led 
upon to perform delicate and diffienlt ¢ If 
they are to be completely respons f the 
United States, they must be removable at ne thout 
the necessity of complying with the elaborate formula which is 


required in the case of the removal of civ 
generally. 

1 amendment will give the foreign work of the Depart ment 
of Agriculture the flexibility which it needs. The amendment 
is satisfactory to the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and to the author of the bill. I hope it will be accepted by t 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KINCHELOEB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 1 yield, 

Mr. KINCHELOPB. Does the Secretary of State 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor have the same power? 
| Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. Each has the power 

to remove without cause their agents in the foreign field. The 
ambassadors in Paris and London and the secretaries of the 
embassies and legations must be removable at any time in order 
that the foreign functions of the Government may be efficiently 
performed and may be responsive to the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The authority 
abused. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Are any of the attachés under the civil 
service? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. None of them. This bill 
questionably puts agricultural attachés under the civil service. 
I want to overcome the objection in respect to the removal 
feature, which would otherwise result from giving them a civil- 
service status. 


service employees 


1a 


and the 


has never been 


Mr. CLANCY. A parliamentary inquiry. If this amendment 
should be adopted, would it not kill the provisions of the bill? 
The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. The 
| question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise—— 
| Mr. RUBEY. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. RUBEY. Is it in order to move to lay the bill aside and 
call up another bill without the committee rising? 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the order of the House the Com- 
| mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union is sitting 
| for the purpose of considering this particular bill, and the order 
| of the House can not be changed in committee. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I move that the committee de now rise, re- 
port the bill back to the House with amendments, with the 
| recommendation that the amendments be agreed te, and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Catxpritom, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
7111) to promote American agriculture by making more exten- 
sively available by expanding the service now rendered by the 
Department of Agriculture in gathering and disseminating info: 
mation regarding agricultural production, competition, and de- 
mand in foreign countries in premoting the sale of farm prod- 
ucts abroad, and in other ways, and had direeted him to report 
the same back with sundry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
| and was read the third time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit this bill to 
| the Committee on Agriculture with instructions to report the 





Gal 0 


sume back to the House forthwith with the following amend- 
ment 

Ihe AK ER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr + »N [ ain, 


Im fir i of subdivision (3) of the committee amendment, after the 
v b ’ insert “as from time to time may be authorized by 
Congre nd on page 8, in line 6, after the we ‘‘employees,” 4 
time to time may be authorized by Cor s,”’ and on page 
line 7, after the word “ expenditures,” add “as may be authorized 
Congress.” 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. 
DAKER. 


It seeks to amend an 


The SPE 


; read the 


Mr. BLANTON. But, Mr 


the motion to 


The SPEAKER. No; 


recommit has 


man from lowa to move the 


Mr. BLANTON. 


to 


The SPEAKER. The form 


recommit says 


Mr. BLANTON, Yes; 


ment, 


The SPEAKER. 
is not in order. 


Mr. BLANTON. 


first part, 


Spenker, 


amendment 
Speaker, 
been ordered. 
the Chair did not recognize the gentle- 
previous question. 
None of these amendments have been agreed 


Then, Mr. 
referring to the committee amendment, 


CON 


motion to recommit, as 


I move the previous question. 
This motion to recommit 


of the 


That has been adopted by the House. 


Speaker, I 


offer it with regard to page 3, lines 6 and 7. 


The SPEAKER. 


mit as modified. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 6, 
in line 6, 
time may be authorized by 


? 


the word “ 


comiunit. 


strike out lines 6 to 23, 
after the word 


* employees,’ add 
Congress,” 
expenditures,” add “ 


The SPEAKER. 
Mr. BLANTON, 


offer it 


and on page 3, 
as may be authorized by Congress.” 








follows: 


is not in order. 
already adopted in the House. 
the previous question on 


gentleman’s motion 
an amendment to an amendment. 
abn amendment to the committee amend- 


The Clerk will report the motion to recom- 


inclusive, and insert: 
“as from time to 
in line 7, after 


The question is on the motion to recommit. 
I desire to say a word on the motion to re- 


That 


with the 
left out. 


The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the Chair has just stated he did not 
recognize the gentleman to move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Not on the motion to recommit, but the 
previous question has been ordered on the bill and all amend- 
ments to final passage, and that covers the motion to recommit. 


The question is on the motion to recommit. 


The question was being taken, and Mr. 


point of order that no quorum was pregent. 


The SPEAKER. 
point of order that no quorum is present. 
| After counting 


a quorum. 


Mr. BLANTON. 


adjourn, 


LINTHICUM made the 


The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
The Chair will count. 


One hundred and nine Members present ; 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


rhe question was taken, and the motion was lost. 


The SPEAKER. 


Sergeant at 


Arms will bring in the 


Clerk will eall the roll. 


The question was taken ; 


not voting 177, 


Allen 
Allgood 
Bliack,Tex. 
Bland 
Blanton 
hox 
Brand, Ga, 
Buchanan 
Busby 


Ackerman 
Almon 

Al nold 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Bankhead 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Beck 
Beedy 
egg 
berger 
Boles 
Boyce 
Brand, Ohio 
Briggs 
Browning 
Burdick 
Burtness 


alee ee 


as follows: 


YEA 


Garner, Tex. 
Gilbert 
Howard, Nebr, 
Huddleston 
Jeffers 
Larsen, Ga. 
Lilly 
Linthicum 
Moore, Ga, 


and there were—yeas 33, nays 


sS—383 
O'Connell, R. I. 
Oliver, Ala, 
Park, Ga. 
Richards 
Sanders, Tex. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Thomas, Ky. 
Thomas, Okla. 
Tillman 


NAYS—222 


Burton 
Byrns, Tenn, 
; ‘able 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Casey 
Chindblom 
Clague 
Clarke, N. ¥. 
Cleary 
Cole, Iowa 
Cole, Ohio 
Collier 
Colton 
Connally, Tex. 


Cooper, Wis. 


Cramton 

Croll 
Cummings 
Dallinger 
Davis, Minn. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Denison 
Dickinsen, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dominick 
Dowell 

Doyle 

Drewry 
Driver 

Elliott 

Ovans, lowa 
Evans, Mont. 
Fairchild 
Fairfield 


The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
absent Members, and the 


Tucker 

U pshaw 
Vinson, Ky. 
Williams, Tex. 
Woodrum 
Wright 


Faust 

Fenn 

Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Foster 
Fredericks 
Free 
Freeman 
French 
Fulbright 
Fuller 
Fulmer 
Garber 
Gardner, Ind. 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gasque 
Giactielter 
Graham, Ill. 


999 


may 
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Greene, Mags, 
ireenwood 
Hadley 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Hastings 
liaugen 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Hersey 
Hickey 
Hill, Ala, 
Hill, Md. 
Hill, Wash 
Hoch 
Holaday 
Hooker 
Hudson 
Hudspeth 


Iiull, Morton D. 


Hull, lowa 
Jacobstein 
James 
Johnson, Ky. 


Johnson, Tex. 
Johnson, W. Va. 


Jones 
Kearns 
Keller 
Kendall 
Ketcham 
Kincheloe 
Kopp 
Kunz 
Kvale 
Lampert 
Lanham 


Abernethy 
Aldrich 
Anderson 
Andrew 
Anthony 
Bacharach 
Bacon 

Beers 

Bell 

Bixler 
Black, N. Y¥. 
Bloom 
Bowling 
soylan 
Britten 
Browne, N. J. 
Browne, Wis, 
Brumm 
Buckley 

Bul winkle 
Butler 
Byrnes, S. C, 
Carew 
Carter 
Celler 
Christopherson 
Clancy 
Clark, Fla. 
Collins 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Corning 
Crisp 
Crosser 
Crowther 
Cullen 
Curry 
Darrow 
Davey 

Deal 
Dempsey 
Dickstein 
Doughton 
Drane 

Dyer 


Lankford 
Lazaro 
Lea, Calif, 
Leavitt 
Lehlbach 
Lineberger 
Little 
Longworth 
Lowrey 
Lozier 
Luce 
McKeown 


McLaughlin, Mich. 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 


McReynolds 
McSwain 
MacGregor 
MacLaffert 
Magee, N. Y. 
Major, Mo. 
Manlove 
Mapes 
Martin 
Merritt 
Michener 
Miller, Wash. 
Milligan 
Minahan 
Mooney 
Moore, Ohio 
Moores, Ind. 
Morehead 
Morgan 
Morrow 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me, 
Nelson, Wis. 


Newton, Minn. 
O'Sullivan 
Oldfield 
Peery 

Porter 

Pou 

Purnell 

Quin 

Rainey 

Raker 
Rankin 
Ransley 
Rayburn 
Reece 

Reed, Ark. 
Roach 
tobinson, Towa 
Robsion, Ky 
Rogers, Mass, 
Romjue 
Rubey 
Sabath 
Salmon 
Sandlin 
Schafer 
Schneider 
Sears, Nebr. 
Shallenbeger 
Shreve 
Simmons 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 

Sites 

Smith 
Smithwick 
Speaks 
Sproul, Kans, 


NOT VOTING—177 


Eagan 
Edmonds 
Favrot 

Fish 
Fleetwood 
Frear 
Frothingham 
Funk 
Gallivan 
Geran 

Gibson 
Gifford 
Goldsborough 
Graham, Pa. 
Green, lowa 
Griest 

Griffin 
Hammer 
Hawes 
Howard, Okla. 


Hull, William B. 


Hull, Tenn. 
Humphreys 


Johnson, 8. Dak. 


Johnson, Wash. 
Jost 

Kahn 

Kelly 

Kent 

Kerr 

Kiess 
Kindred 
King 
Knutson 
Kurtz 
LaGuardia 
Langley 
Larson, Minn. 
Leatherwood 
Lee, Ga. 
Lindsay 
Logan 

Lyon 
McClintic 
McDuffie 


McFadden 
McKenzie 
McLeod 
McNulty 
McSweeney 
Madden 
Magee, Pa, 
Major, DL 
Mansfield 
Mead 
Michaelson 
Miller, Il. 
Mills 
Montague 
Moore, Il. 
Moore, Va. 
Morin 
Morris 
Mudd 
Newton, Mo. 
Nelen 
O’Brien 
O'Connell, N. Y. 
O'Connor, La. 
oc onmere N.Y 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Paige 
Parker 
Parks, Ark, 
Patterson 
Peavey 
Perkin 
Per!man 
Phillips 
Prall 
Quayle 
Ragon 
Ramseyer 
Rathbone 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reed, W. Va. 
Reid, Il. 
Rogers, N. H. 
Rosenbloom 
Rouse 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Wason with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Patterson with Mr. Drane. 
Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 


Mr. Wyant with Mr. Bulwinkle. 


Mr. Gibson with Mr. Logan. 


Mr. Morin with Mr. 


Hawes. 


Mr. Kahn with Mr. Prall. 


Mr. Parker with Mr. Doughton. 


Mr. Vare with Mr. Collins. 
Mr. Bixler with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 
Mr. Perlman with Mr. Geran. 
Mr. Reed of West Virginia with Mr. Carew. 
Mr. Paige with Mr. Major of Illinois. 

Mr. Johnson of Wasbington with Mr. Celler. 
Mr. Kelly with Mr. Cullen. 
Mr. Watson with Mr. Black of New York. 


Mr. Brumm with Mr. 


McNulty. 


Mr. Anthony with Mr. O’Connell of New York. 
Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Bowling. 
Mr. Reed of New York with Mr Tydings. 
Mr. Butler with Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. McFadden with Mr. Stevenson. 
Mr. King with Mr. Favrot. 


Mr. Perkins with Mr. 


Mr. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
Tague. 


Stedman 
Stengle 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 
Summers, Wash, 
Swank 
Swing 
Swoope 
Taylor, Tenn 
Temple 
Thompson 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Underwood 
Vincent, Mich. 
Vinson, Ga. 
Wainwright 
Watkins 
Watres 
Weaver 
Wefald 
Weller 
Welsh 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Williamson 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wilson, La. 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Wolf 
Woodruff 


Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Schall 

Scott 

Sears, Fla. 
Seger 
Sherwood 
Snell 

Snyder 
Sproul, Il. 
Stalker 
Steagall 
Stevenson 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sweet 

Taber 

Tague 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thatcher 
Tydings 
Underhill 
Vaile 

Vare 

Vestal 

Voigt 

Ward, N. Y 
Ward, N. C, 
Wason 
Watson 
Wertz 
Williams, Il. 
Williams, Mich, 
Wilson, Miss. 


Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Yates 
Young 
Zihlman 
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Mr. Seger with Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Dickstein. 
Mr. McKenzie with Mr. Browne of New Jersey. 
Mr. Thatcher with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Anderson with Mr. Griffia. 

Mr. Green of Iowa with Mr. Hammer. 

Mr. Greist with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Bacon with Mr. Kent. 

Mr. Vaile with Mr. Moore of Georgia. 

Mr. Young with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Underhill with Mr. McSweeney. 

Mr. Larsen of Minnesota with Mr. Bleom. 

Mr. Edmonds with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Kiess with Mr. Sherwood. 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Steagall. 
Mrs. Nolan with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Darrow with Mr. Quayle, 

Mr. Snell with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 

Mr. McLeod with Mr. Boylan. 

Mr. Kurtz with Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Winter with Mr. McDuffie. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 

Mr. Crowther with Mr. Ragon. 

Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Jost. 

Mr. Williams of Illinois with Mr. O’Connor of Louisiana. 


Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Corning. 

Mr. Funk with Mr. Davey. 

Mr. Stalker with Mr. Humpbreys. 

Mr. Miller of Itinots with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. O’Brien. 
Mr. Mudd with Mr. Kindred. 

Taber with Mr. McClintie. 

Sproul of Hlinois with Mr. Mansfield. 
Michaelson with Mr. Gasque. 

Madden with Mr. Tayler of Colorado. 
Schall with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 

Beers with Mr. Sears of Florida. 

Curry with Mr. Mead. 

Christopherson with Mr. Summers of Texas. 
Frothingham with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 
Snyder with Mr. Lyons. 

Reid of IHineis with Mr. Kerr. 

Thompson with Mr. Lindsay. 

Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr, Goldsborough. 
Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Deal. 
Wurabach with Mr. Bagan. 

Rathbone with Mr. Crosser. 

Wertz with Mr. Clancy. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were reopened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill, 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to promote 
American agriculture by making more extensively available 
and by expanding the service now rendered by the Department 
of Agriculture in gathering and disseminatfhg information 
regarding agricultural production, competition, and demand 
in foreign countries in promoting the sale of farm products 
abroad, and in other ways.” 

On motion of Mr. HauGen, a motion to reeonsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


REFORESTATION 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 4830) 
to provide for the protection of forest lands, for the reforesta- 
tion of denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, 
and for other purposes, in order to promote the continuous pro- 
duction of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the 
bill H. R. 4830. This bill is on the Union Calendar. The 
House will automatically resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cuunp- 
BLOM] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 4830, with Mr. Cuinpstom in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanl- 


mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CLarks]. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, this reforestation bill is a bill that comes out 
of the Agriculture Committee by a unanimous vote, It hag the 
indorsement of the Bureau of the Budget, and is a forward 
looking step in a comprehensive conservation plan of establish- 
ing a national reforestation policy. No man whe has given any 
thought to the great subject of reforestation but knows that 
this problem is an imminent one, and in order to get something 
that should avoid all controversial features, the great Commit- 
tee on Agriculture of this House spent weeks ip the consider- 
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ation of the problems and hearings of the multiplicity of } 
terest involved in order to get the facts and infermutio: 

that it could outline a compreheasi law—-something to build 
on not alome for this day, but something to look forward 
as our duty to the to-morrows. In addition to the heari 
of our Committee on Agriculture, a select committee of ft) 


a 


he Se 
ate was appointed which went out into 16 States and held 24 
different meetings, so that all of the interest involved and all 


people who had given serious thought te the problem of refor 
estation could appear before this committee t 


present reasons 
why such a policy should be adopted and what that pobiey 
should be. 
They came forward and the bill now under ration, 
H. R. 4830, represents net alone the unanimeus report of the 
Agriculture Committee, but also represents the unanimous 


port of the select committee of the United States Senate. 

I wish now to explain to you in detail something of what 
this bill means, the purposes of the bill, if you please. It is a 
great cooperative effort, cooperative in the sense that the I" 
eral Government, if this bill is enacted into law, will coo 
with the States, will cooperate with private agencies 
the States under State supervision, in an effort to get 
national policy and get growing upon 
too badly needed. 

Sections land 2. The purpose of these two sections fs that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to devise and re 
an adequate system of forest protection and fire prevention in 
the several States and, if there is cooperation, to extend finan- 
cial cooperation to such States. 


or) fa 
wit n 

ne a 
to trees 


our Als also 


ommena 


These sections extend that co- 


operation now extended under section 2 of the Weeks Act. We 
have now a fairly suecessful fire-prevention system, but in 
the face of that we now have 50,000 forest fires annually ov 
8,000,000 acres, So we need a greater and larger cooperatic 
cause 75 per cent of the losses that come in our forests come 


from fires and this bill is a forward-looking step In that dire 
tion. 

Section 3 provides for an extensive study of the tax law 
of the States, for just taxation comes next to fire preventlo 
as a factor of encouragement in promoting and encouraging 1 
forestation. Private enterprise needs that encouragement to 
go forward on the denuded lands, the cut-over lands ane to set 
out trees and not fear that the tax assessor is going to poun 
upon them when 10 or 20 years have gone with unfair ap 
praisals tending to discourage or prevent the growing of tr@es 

Section 4 contemplates the cooperation of Federal am! State 
yovernments in the furnishing of forest tree seeds or plants 
and the procuring and distribution of the same. In these great 
United States to-day there are 81,000,000 acres of denuded land 
suitable for reforesting, and it is worthy of note that In the 
entire United States but 80,000 acres were planted and re 
forested fn the year 1922, and yet little Japan in that same year 
multiplied by 10 times (300,000 acres) the ac as set 
out to trees in the United States. 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I certainly will 

Mr. ALMON, The gentleman has stated the purpose of the 
bill, among other things, was to get trees to grow on our barren 
hills. I would tike for the gentleman to give some idea about 
the character and what Yands are to be reforested and by 
whom they are owned, whether by Individuals, corporations, 
or by the United States Government. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Well, there is a large amount, 
probably 80 per cent of the denuded lands of the United States, 
in private ownership. Many of these millions of acres are cut- 
over lands. They are more suitable for the growing of trees 
than for agricultural purposes. They are also needed for the 
protection of the stream flow of our navigable streams. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARKDE of New York. I will 

Mr. RAKER. I am very much interested in the gentleman's 
discussidn and the provisions of this bill. I had oecasion to 
make some examination of the laws practically of all the 
States with regard to this subject; received them from the 
various secretaries of those States. Has the committee made 
any such study of the laws of Pennsylvania regarding re- 
forestation? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Well, that is one of the very 
purposes of this bill; we have secured much tax data and 
other information that is now in ne particular place. This 
information will be placed before the proper organization in 
their States. 

Mr. RAKER. This thing I want te bring to the attention 
of the gentleman and to the committee: Has the committee 
gone into the method that Pennsylvania ases in acquiring pri- 


reage that w 


permit a question? 
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vately owned land for the State forests, and then the method 
of the State in handling these lands with respect to taxation 
after acquiring them? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. We have. If the gentleman 
will look at the hearings, he will find we heard not alone Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, of the State of Pennsylvania, but we heard 
other students of the reforestation problem from Pennsyl- 
vania. However, this information was not alone submitted 
to our committee of the House but was also submitted, in the 
final days of the hearings, to the select committee of the 
Senate, 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Surely. 

Mr. RAKER. Did the committee come to any conclusion as 
to the advisability of the Government taking over these cut-over 
lands, which can be bought now at a nominal price—whole 
counties—and the States return for what they would receive 
for taxes if they remained in private ownership? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Some States are now getting 
returns where reforested lands are being cut through a sever- 
ance tax. I think the return is about 25 per cent that is going 
back to the States. 

Mr. RAKER. For instance, Pennsylvania has a piece of land 
which is returned to the State; the State owns it and the State 
itself pays that county the amount a private individual would 
pay for a like amount. Has the gentleman’s committee gone 
into that? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Yes; the gentleman will find in 
the hearings of the select committee of the Senate that very 
proposition was fully discussed, and it was given very full con- 
sideration by our committee. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman one 
more question? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. The committee, then, has not determined 
whether or not they are willing now to provide a plan whereby 
the Federal Government would pay and return to the county or 
the State wherein the Federal Government has taken over the 
private cut-over lands an amount equal to the amount that the 
county would obtain if the land had remained in private owner- 
ship? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. In answer to that, of course, 
the question of taxation is primarily a question for the States 
to determine. It is true that practically only three or four 
States of the Union to-day have laws that meet the situation to 
encourage private owners to go into the growing of trees. In 
those States we authorize $100,000 to be expended for the study 
of the taxation laws of the States, by States and by forest re- 
gions, because in many cases the forest region overlaps the 
boundaries of States. We think that through the appeal that 
can be made by a careful study of these laws we can get the 
States to go on more rapidly than they are now doing in the 
solution of this tax problem. It is primarily a matter for the 
States to attend to. 

Mr. RAKER. Suppose there are 100,000 acres of cut-over 
land in Plumas County, Calif. The Government can take that 
over at a nominal price. Will the gentleman provide in this 
bill that it shall be returned to the county of Plumas by the 
federal Government—the amount that it now receives from 
the private individuals for taxes who own the land? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I will say to the gentleman 
that not exactly that question has come before us in our hear- 
ings, but almost that identical question. We have tried to 
keep out all controversial features from this bill. 

Mr. RAKER. I see. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. For the very reason that we 
feel that now, when we are getting our reforestation problem 
going, and in order to get it going more rapidly we are not 
considering the question of supervision of the cuttings and 
slashings and the burning of slashings and the other proposi- 
tions of privately owned lands, it is preeminently neces- 
sary to keep away from these controversial constitutional ques- 
tions, and we say “ Here are the fundamental, noncontroversial 
propositions that the best minds have arrived at in the con- 
sideration of these questions,” and we give them to you ureg- 
ing a speedy answer. 

Mr. RAKER. Did the committee go into the legal feature, 
that if the Federal Government desired it, it could to-day 
pass a law requiring private individuals who own timberlands 
to cut the timber on their land so as not to destroy the water- 
shed that now feeds the navigable streams and thereafter they 
would have to cut their lands as the Federal Government 
does it? 

Mr, CLARKE of New York. Yes. 


Mr. LITTLE. What three States does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Massachusetts, Louisiana, and 
New York. 

Mr. LITTLE. And Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. ALMON. The gentleman answered a former question 
that I propounded, and said that about 80 per cent of the lands 
that are to be reforested are owned now by private individuals. 
What interest would the Federal Government have in that 
private property after it was reforested, or what control or 
supervision would it have over it, and what interest would it 
en in it other than the general interest that it owes to the 
public? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Primarily it is a general in- 
terest. 

Mr. ALMON. If the Government goes into the reforestation 
of cut-over lands owned by private individuals, what interest 
would the Government have in that land or timber, or what 
supervision would the Government have over it, or what in- 
terest would the people of the United States have in it other 
than the general interest which it has in preserving the timbers 
of the country? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. That is primarily the purpose 
of the bill. 

Section 6 amends the Weeks Act, authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to recommend and authorize for purchase such 
forested, cut-over, or denuded land within the watersheds of 
navigable streams as, in his judgment, may be necessary to the 
regulation of the flow of navigable streams or for the produc- 
tion of timber, and to report to the National Forest Preserva- 
tion Commission the result of such examination. It does not 
remove the limitation upon the acquisition, and it must be 
within the watersheds of navigable streams. If you will study: 
section 6, I think you will find the answer to some of the 
questions just asked me. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Surely. 

Mr. RAKER. What I contend for is this, and there is no 
such law on the statute books: In the privately owned timber- 
land where the land has been denuded—and there are privately 
owned lands that have not been denuded—that timber holds the 
water which makes a constant supply which feeds the stream 
and makes the river navigable. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Therefore if the Federal Government passed a 
law requiring a man to cut timber so as not to destroy the 
natural development of it and the watershed, he would have to 
cut it in such a way as not to produce barren land that dries 
up our rivers. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Yes. This section 7 supple- 
ments the right to purchase on the part of the Government by 
authorizing the Government to accept by gift, bequest, or devise 
such lands as may be offered. It is to be noticed that over 
400,000 acres were involved in one case where the owners were 
willing to turn that cut-over land over to the Government and 
the Government had no power to accept it. That is where you 
ean handle it in an economical way as a forest region. This 
provides for the acceptance of land. Even these great lumber- 
men are public spirited, and they realize that if the Federal 
Government does not take a hand in this work they can not 
well do it all. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again 
for a question? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. This question is so vitally interesting to the 
Western States that I am sorry that I was not able to present 
the facts and data that I have to the committee. Would your 
committee be willing now to study, preparatory to inserting 
a proviso in this bill, the question whether counties in a State 
might feel assured that they were going to be protected by all 
the land that is turned over to the Federal Government and 
cut-over land, and that the Federal Government will repay 
to these counties a fair proportion of what would be the tax 
on this land if it remained in private ownership? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I can assure the gentleman 
that, so far as our committee is concerned, we shall be very 
glad indeed to give consideration to any data which the gentle- 
man from California may submit. 

But what I can not understand is that with all the advertised 
hearings of this select Senate committee and our hearings in 
the consideration of this bill that that data was not submitted 
to us or the select committee of the Senate at the time it held 
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hearings in the gentleman’s own State. I will say this to the 
ventleman, however, that the committee is willing to give con- 
sideration to any data which will throw light or prove helpful 
on this subject. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Has the committee given con- 
sideration to the probable cost of the operation of this bill 
during a period of years? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. The bill authorizes an appro- 
priation of $2,700,000 as an annual appropriation. This has the 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That appropriation is 
tained in the bill? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Only the authorization is there. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In a hurried reading of the bill it 
occurs to me—and I imagine that is the intention of it—that 
$100,000 is to be spent in furnishing seed and seed plants to 
private interests without compensation to the Government. 
Is that the meaning of the bill? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Would the gentleman mind stating, 
briefly, a reason as to why the Government should furnish 
these things free to private owners? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Suppose the Government has 


not con- 


Yes. 


a tract of land with trees growing on it and there is a piece of | 


cut-over land adjoining the Government land which the Gov- 
ernment wants to use for the purpose of developing a water- 
shed, growing trees, or something like that, is it not right that 
the Government should furnish the plants and the seed to ac- 
complish that purpose? The State of New York is to-day 
furnishing almost 9,000,000 young trees for the people of the 
State to plant, and the State is doing that at anywhere from 
50 cents to $2.50 per thousand. 

M*. BLACK of Texas. I was wondering whether this bill 
provided for an absolutely free gift or whether it provided for 
a sale at cost, such as the gentleman has indicated is done by 
the State of New York? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. 
shall be distributed at cost. 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. 

I would not like to see the Federal Government 
business of furnishing tree plants without compensation. 
gentleman states it 

things. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time 
York has expired. 

Mr. CLARKE 


It is contemplated that they 


is the plan to charge the cost of these 


Oh, yes. 


of the gentleman from New 


of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
Recorp. Is there objection? 
hears none. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my 
time. Is there any opposition to the bill? If not, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASwetrr]. 
plause. ] 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that I 
personally believe we should not delay this debate and in view 
of the further fact that extensive hearings were held on this 
bill, I shall not take much time in discussing it. At our hear- 
ings not a discordant note was heard and not a word of oppo- 
sition or criticism. Everything was unanimous, and every 
person who appeared before the committee and every member 
of the committee has favored this bill. In all the correspond- 
ence I have had and in all the letters and telegrams I have 
received there has not been a word of objection to this bill. 
As far as I have been able to ascertain, the opinion throughout 
the entire country is uniform, unanimous, and urgently in 
favor of the passage of this bill. That being the case, Mr. 
Chairman, I see no reason for digecussing it, debating it, or 
prolonging the discussion in any way. 

I merely rise to give my most earnest and cordial indorse- 
— of the bill, and hope it may be speedily passed. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. I am very much interested in the bill and 
have been interested in this kind of legislation for many 
years. Section 3 of the bill deals with the question of taxa- 
tion, which to me seems to be the greatest obstacle in the way 
of satisfactorily carrying out legislation of this character. 


New York 
his remarks 
[After a pause.] The 


asks 


Chair 





| ings show that there are only 12 States in the Union which | 





That would suit me perfectly; but | 
go into the | 
The |} 


| serve notice on you now that you have got to “ tote” fairly wit 
unani- | 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks in the ReEcorp. | 


in the | 


[Ap- | 


Is there any hope of the States generally taking a reasonable, 
far-sighted, and, I might say, statesmanlike view on 
question of the taxation of land that is being reforested? 

Mr. ASWELL. That question, I will say to the gentleman 
from Connecticut, was discussed quite fully in the committee, 
and the information the committee received was to the effect 
that the interest in taxation favorable to this sort of reforesta- 
tion is rapidly increasing throughout the country, and that the 
effort of the bill to have a study made of the taxation laws of 
those States that are progressive, and laying that information 
before the other States will have a great 
all the other States into line and 
forestation of the land. 

Mr. TILSON. It would seem to me that would be the most 
useful kind of work to be done in connection with this bill, 
because without a wiser and more far-sighted taxing policy 
than that which niow generally prevails it will be almost im- 
possible to reforest our land, 

Mr. ASWELL. That is as far as the Government can go 


this 


influence in brin 
result in hastening the 


ring 


re- 


in 
that direction. 
Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 
Mr. HASTINGS. What States have reforestation laws? 
Mr. ASWELL. Louisiana has the best in the world, as 


well as Massachusetts and New York. 
Mr. HASTINGS. Those three? 
Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 
Mr. KINCHELOE. If the gentleman will permit, the hear 
not any kind of a reforestation law. Here are some 0! e 
States which do not have such a law: South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Missouri. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be 


heard on 


| the bill. 


Mr. BLANTON. I was going to claim time in opposition to 
the bill, but the gentleman from Iowa promised to yield me five 
minutes. If there is any question about it, I claim an hour in 
opposition to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
me five minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Does the gentleman want it now? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I would like to have it now. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the gentleman from Texas is going to 
run the Agricultural Committee bills when they are or he 
floor and shut out the members of the committee, like the chexir- 
man did a while ago, as far as I am concerned you can take 
this agricultural legislation and with it. But I want to 


That is not a matter of argument. 
The gentleman from lowa promised to yield 


go 
i 
members on the Agricultural Committee representing this side 
in the consideration of its bills in this House. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman has had time. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I did not have any time at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from lowa is in 
of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The chairman is not supposed to go 
and ask everybody about wanting time. 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
KINCHELOE}. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand the gentleman from Iowa has 
an hour on this bill and is yielding his time. Now, there i 
hour that can be used otherwise on the bill, is there not? 

The CHAIRMAN. Only by some one who secures recogni- 
tion who is opposed to the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to call the Chair’s attention to the 
fact that it has been ruled at least two or three times that a 
man does not have to say he is opposed to the bill in order 
to use the two hours on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. That situation has not arisen yet, but 
it is the opinion of the present occupant of the chair that in 
order to claim recognition on Calendar Wednesday it must 
appear that the person asking for recognition ia opposed to 
the bill. 


charge 


around 


from Kentucky [Mr. 


“ih 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to it, but I 
only want five minutes. That is all I want, anc I want to 


get it one way or the other. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, the chairman 
mittee yielded me 10 minutes and I only 
yield it to either one of the gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Louisiana yield 
back his time? 

Mr. ASWELL. 


of the com- 
used 3. and I will 


To the control of the chairman, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back five minutes. 


The gentleman from Iowa has ¢ontrol of the time. 
Mr. HAUGEN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentueky [Mr. KIncHEDOE]. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to use 
10 minutes of time. I am going to proceed in a way similar to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

i want to say in the beginning I do not think there is a 


bill on either calendar of this House, barring none, that is as 
important as this bill not only to the present generation but 
to the generations in this country to follow. [Applause] I 
want to say to you gentlemen that after months of hearings by 
the Committee on Agriculture not only in this Congress but in 


the last Congress, after reading the report of the special com- 
mittee of the Senate which went over the comutry and held 
hearings, as the gentleman from New York has stated, hearing 
ail the interests of the country, I think ft is a crime and a 
shame for this American Congress to neglect the reforestation 
of the lands of this country for the benefit of the generations 


yet unborn, [Applause.] ; 
[ am not going into the details of the bill now, but will do 
so under the five-minute rule. The bill is a cooperative system 


in connection with the States, starting like we started the good- 
roads proposition. There are only 12 States in the Union that 
do not have some kind of reforestation laws. I say it some- 
what with shame that feur years ago Kentucky, my State, re- 
pealed its reforestation laws, but the State saw its mistake and 
the legislature which adjourned a few days ago reenacted a 
reforestation law. 

A startling statement made by the Chief Forester of the Agri- 
cultural Department shows that there are 60,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber that are taken from the domain of this country in 
a year, and of that 60,000,000,000 there are 7,000,000,000 feet 
that go up in flames and in ashes. The main purpose of this 
bill is that the appropriation carried in it is to protect the cut- 
over lands and the timbered lands from fire, and whenever you 
have complete protection of that kind you are then starting 
something that is constructive not only for the preservation of 
the timber that is merchantable to-day but for the cut-over 
lands of the country. You can not reforest a tract of land 
when it is burnt over every year. That is one thing that this 
bill proposes to accomplish, 

‘The Weeks bill has been a great bill, and I think one of the 
unfortunate acts of recent Congresses has been cutting down 
that appropriation. That bill provided for the buying of land 
for the protection of watersheds and also for protecting the 
timberlands of the country. This Congress and the Congress 
before has cut that appropriation very materially. It used to 
be $1,000,000 a year and they have cut it down to only $400,- 
000. That is the only national apprepriation we have for the 
protection of the timbered and cut-over lands of this country. 
Let me show you what the States do under that bill even with 
the measly sum of $400,000. The States of this Union have 
responded and have appropriated $1,900,000, and the private 
owners of timbered lands have contributed $1,000,000. In 
other words, we are spending and getting a protection costing 
a little over $8,000,000 for the timbered and cut-over lands 
of this country with an appropriation of only $400,000 out of 
the Federal Treasury. I submit to you that if the States of 
the Union are sufliciently interested to cover that appropria- 
tion practically 8 to 1, if you enact this law, which has an 
appropriation of $2,700,000, saying to every State in the 
Union, including the 12 that have no reforestation laws, just 
as Uncle Sam says to them in the road law, “Every time you 
put down a dollar for the reforestation and protection of your 
timbered lands Uncle Sam will put down a dollar,” the result 
will be astounding. With the expenditure of this measly sum 
of $400,000, Which is now available, the hearings show they 
are protecting, as best they can, 160,000,000 acres of forest 
land in this country, and yet this Congress has neglected for 
all these years to enter upon a constractive policy which 
means the reforestation of the cut-over lands of millions of 
acres and to protect the virgin forests from devastation by 
fire and other causes, 3 

Another provision is to encourage the reforestation of the 
wood lots throughout the country. These timbered lands are 
so far from the center of population that the freight rates on 
the timber after it is sawed is practically more than the tim- 
ber is worth when it is cut down. 

We should reforest these timber lots throughout the country 
and call the attention of the farmers to the importance of it. 

I believe if you will read this bill you will agree with me 
it is a constructive bill and will agree that it will do more 
for the reforestaiion of the cut-over lands of this country than 


any other bill that has ever been before the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In reading section 4 of this bill it 
looks to me as though the bill contemplates that the Federal 
Government will furnish tree seed and plants to private par- 
sy free of charge. I am wondering if that is a wise thing 
to do, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That question came up in the commit- 
tee, and if the gentleman will notice the committee amendment 
he will see that it only applies principally to windbreaks, 
shelter belts, and farm wood lots. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It goes ahead and adds different 
items, and it seems we are going far away to put the Federal 
Government into the business of furnishing tree plants to the 
big lumber interests of the Nation. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I do not think it contemplates that. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. And I will not be a party to it if 
I am the last Member on the floor of the House. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman has that privilege, but 
it does not contemplate that; it is to encourage the farmer who 
owns the small wood lot or windbreak in going ahead and 
protecting his wood lot—and there are thousands of them—and 
encouraging them to the extent of furnishing plants and seeds 
in order to keep it intact. 

Mr. MOREHBAD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOBR. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. I am seeking information. Is it not a 
fact that a large percentage of these lands is now in the hands 
of large interests who acquired title without paying the Gov- 
ernment anything, and if we reforest these lands will we not 
again be making them a present in a short time? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. This is to be done in cooperation with 
State legislation. The State legislature has got to pass lawy 
to be entitled to participate in the Federal fund, and that will 
be aided by private contributions which has amounted to over 
a million dollars for the measly sum of $400,000. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. And may I point out that the 
States are not losing anything, even taking the statement of 
the gentleman as absolutely true. The moment you grow trees 
upon lands you increase the taxable income of the State. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. I was referring to the large tracts of 
land, for instance on the Pacific coast, where I find there is a 
disposition of the State to charge a tax on stumpage and other- 
wise to increase the taxes rather than to encourage reforesta- 
tion. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. ’ That will be a question for each State 
to work out just as it is under the Federal road act. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I yield. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I want to cali attention to the fact that it 
takes a tree longer to grow into maturity than the life of a man 
and in order to encourage the use of these lands even in private 
ownership that are more feasible for producing timber than 
for agricultural purposes it is necessary for the Government 
to act not only now but through the lifetime of many men 
and look forward to encouraging the men who own land pri- 
vately and keep the growing timber in order that future gen- 
erations may be supplied with timber. 

Mr. KINCHELOBE. To show the progress that has been made 
with what little legislation Congress has enacted, take the Weeks 
law. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey] is a member 
of that commission, and that commission has bought with the 
appropriations heretofore made by Congress amounting to 
2,225,000 acres of land. At the hearings before the Agricultural 
Committee in the last session of Congress when we had the Snell 
bill before us I think the gentleman from Oregon [Mr, Haw- 
Ley] testified that that land that they have bought under the 
provisions ef the Weeks bill is worth from 50 to 100 per cent 
more than the Federal Government paid for it. Why? Because 
they have been protecting it, keeping fires away from it, and 
therefore it has been reforested to such an extent that it has 
been a wonderful success, 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOBE. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WATKINS. In the gentleman’s time I want to submit 
one statement. One of the objects of the bill that will justify 
every Member of the House voting for it is best stated by the 
Department of Agriculture, as follows: 

The average forest-fire damage in Oregon and Washington for the 
five-year period amounts to $1,580,492, of which $1,098,060 was for 
timber destroyed; in 1922 it amounted to $3,081,551, of which 
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¢1.660,669 was the value of timber damaged and destroyed. For 
Oregon only the average amount of damage for a five-year period 
is $544,691—$443,074 for timber alone—while for 1922 the total loss 
due to forest fires was $480.891, of which $223,151 was timber de- 
royed. 
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it appear to my other colleagues here, as it dees to him, that 
it is a pleasure to get up here and speak, wh 
and hard work. I do not know how much longer I am going 
to last. I have seen about 40 of my colleagues die here, and I 
may be the next one, but I would die in 


en it is an effort 


a good cause, and my 


I say that fire prevention alone would justify the passage of | friend from Kentucky may be sorry some day that he intimated 


this bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That is the major thing in the bill. I 
have no more interest in the bill than you have, but it is a na- 
tional problem and I do not believe there is a more important 
hill on the calendar of this House than is this, and it ought to 
he passed at the earliest possible moment. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman opposed to the bil!? 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam. Mr. Chairman, I want to apologize 
to my distinguished friend from Kentucky for butting into his 
\gricultural Committee’s bill. I know how he feels about it; 
he feels that all the balance of us are outsiders and have no 
business fooling with his bill. 

Mr. KINCHELORF. If the gentleman wants my opinion, I 
think he sometimes opposes a bill in order to display his 
oratory. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am apologizing to my friend now for 
daring to oppose it. I am not out of humor about it, and I 
am sorry that that idea possesses the gentleman. 

There is a bad governmental policy in this bill that I am 
soing to convince my friend of, and I believe others here 
will be convinced of it. I am going to use just a few minutes 
in doing it, if I am not interrupted. If the gentleman had not 
pushed me to it, I was going to get only five minutes from 
the chairman of the committee, but whenever it is intimated 
that the balance of us have no right to the floor because it is 
a bill from the Agricultural Committee, then I am going to 
resort to the rules of the House to obtain my rights. 

If the Ways and Means Committee brings in a bad bill, 
I reserve the right to fight it, and that is the biggest com- 
inittee in the House. If the Committee on Appropriations, the 
next largest one, brings in a bill that I think is bad, I shall 
fight it without hesitation. No committee in this House can 
vet so big that when it brings in a bill I think is bad I shall be 
prevented from fighting it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I shall get down to the bill. 

That is a good point of order. My friend is learning the 
rules. I sustain his point of order. [Laughter.] Let me show 
you the first bad feature in the bill. We are creating an annual 
ipprepriation and revolving fund for all time to eternity in 
this bill. If you read section 3, you will see that it provides 
that @very year from now on, and that is from now to eternity, 
annually, we shall authorize an appropriation of $2,500,000, to 
he used by this Secretary. That is to be an annual appropria- 


tion of $2,500,000, and any part unexpended becomes a revoly- 
ing fund. 


Mr. ALMON. Does the gentleman mean that it is revolving, 
or does it all go out? 

Mr. BLANTON. If it is not all spent it is still in his hands, 
With $2,500,000 more every year. 

Mr. ALMON. ‘Then it will not revolve. 

Mr. BLANTON. If there is any left, it revolves. Read sec- 
tion 4, and you will find there is another annual appropriation 
provided there of $100,000 each year for the Secretary to use 
every year from now until our grandchildren grow gray, for 
the purpose of furnishing forest seeds, and so forth. Then 
read section 5 of the bill, and you will find another annual ap- 
propriation authorized there of $100,000 for the Secretary of 
Agriculture every year from now to eternity, which he may 
lend to the farmers in order that they may build windbreaks, 
and so forth. I am not in favor of any such system of thus 
authorizing annual appropriations for all time to come. I am 
in favor of this bill, and I mean by that I am in favor of the 
main fundamental policy of the bill. However, I am not in 
favor of these lump sum annual appropriations that are pro- 
vided for in the bill which shall extend beyond our term of 
cllice from now to eternity. When I voted for the good-roads 
proposition IT made up my mind then that that was the last of 
the kind that I was going to vote for. I have seen this re- 
volving fund of over $100,000,000 supplemented by additional 
appropriations annually, kept in the hands of the Shipping 
board, and wasted every year extravagantly, and I made up 
ny mind that I would not vote for another piece of legislation 
of that kind. You can do it, if you wish. 

I regret to make my distinguished friend from Kentucky 
(Mr. KtncHELoE] mad by butting into his bill. I hate to make 





TE 


that the hard work I do is to get notoriety. It is for the 
benefit of my country that I do this hard work 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 
Mr. WATKINS. In view of the fact that less than one-third 
of our virgin timber remains, and in view further of the fact 


that in one State, my own, we lose more in dollars than this 
whole bill provides, does not the gentleman think it is about 
time we did something to prevent fire alone, eliminating all of 
the other provisions? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not objecting to your doing anything, 
if you strike out the word “annually ” in sections 3, 4, 

Mr. WATKINS. And the gentleman will not say 
word about it? 

Mr. BLANTON. No 

Mr. WATKINS. And will vote for the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. There are three places in the Dill 
where you should strike out the word “annually.” It should 
be struck out in section 3 and out of section 4 and out of sec- 
tion 5. If you do that, I will vote for your bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. I know; but fire occurs every year. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will there not be a Congress here next 
year? Does the gentleman think that this is the last Congress 
we are going to have? 

Mr. WATKINS. Some people think it may be the last one 
that we will be Members of. 

Mr. BLANTON. If I live, it will not be the last one that I 
am a Member of, I promise the gentleman, for my constituents 
at home are backing my work here. We will be back here next 
year and the year after next. There will be a Congress here as 
long as the Republic lasts. Why do we not let the succeeding 
Congress attend to its business in the future? “ Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does not the gentleman 
think it would be worth a good deal if we could avoid going 
through with this thing every year? If it is a good thing to do 
it one year, it ought to be for the next and the next. Let us 
conserve the forests, and let the gentleman conserve his health. 
Just a minute ago I heard the prediction that the gentleman 
could not possibly hold up very long under the strain under 
which he is putting himself here. We do not want to lose him. 
Let us save the forests and save the gentleman as well. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will tell the gentleman how I am able to 
keep up. When we get through here this evening the gentleman 
will probably go to a reception or a dance 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Oh, now— 

Mr. BLANTON. For a rare change, I am going to take a 
nice drive over here in Maryland to-night and in that way get 
new blood in my veins. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Do I understand the gentleman 
is going to follow the gentleman from Maryland over there? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I am going to follow our distinguished 
friend from Florida for a few hours. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman does not 
know that the gentleman from Washington goes to a fox chase 
oftener than he does to a dance. He does not happen to be in 
the same group mentioned by the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Does not the gentleman think we ought to 
have forest conservation in order that we can go on a fox hunt? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is one govud thing at least about the 
bill, that it gives cover for foxes so that we may have a chase 
two or three times 1 year. I am not going to take up any more 
of your time, but, in conclusion, I want to say this: That if 
you strike out that word “annually” Congress is going to be 
in session and we can provide these funds every year if Con- 
gress sees fit, but we should not make this an annual fund. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman read in the language of 
paragraph 4, for instance, that we are to make an annual 
appropriation for all time? 

Mr. BLANTON. It says “ annually.” 

Mr. TILSON. We authorize the appropriation to be made 
annually, but the appropriation will have to be made every 
ear. 

y Mr. BLANTON. Let me ask the gentleman this, because he 
is one of the strong men of this House—— 

Mr. TILSON. I thank the gentleman. 


and 5 
another 


- not another word. 








Mr. BLANTON. 
Appropriations Committee to make an appropriation, does the 
gentieman from Connecticut believe that committee will not do 
its duty? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; but if hereafter we do not think it should 
be maade we do not have to appropriate; we can simply turn it 
agownh, 

ir. BLANTON. It Las never been turned down. 

Mr. TILSON, Let us assume- 

‘ir. BLANTON. But Congress every year, when we have 
authorized it in a legislative bill, puts the appropriation in the 
appropriation bill ® 

Mr. TILSON. But the gentleman admits we can stop any 
yeur if we think It is not wise. 

Mr. BLANTON. We can not stop without repealing the leg- 
islutive act. 

Mr. TILSON. If 





we do not think we should appropriate for 
that purpose, we can fail to appropriate any year and stop it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Appropriations Committee always 
obeys legislative mandate. The. gentleman is getting technical 
now, 

Mr. TILSON. I am not technical, but I am stating the fact. 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill is the legislative mandate to the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. RUBBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. RUBEY. Is it the gentleman’s opinion that we ought to 
pass this bill every year? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is my opinion when the Forest Service 
needs money we ought to do with it like we do with the War 
Department, with the Navy Department, with the Post Office 
Department, the Treasury Department, the Commerce Depart- 
ment, and every department of the Government—give them 
what they need every year. When we are providing for them 
we can provide for the Forest Service just as well. 

Mr. RUBEY. If the gentleman will yield further, you can 
not give that which is not authorized by law. Here we are 
authorizing by law, and it comes up to this body annually to 
give the money if we want to do so. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know it; but I do not like that kind of 
legislation, and I am going to vote agginst it. I think it is one 
of the kind of measures upon which we ought to go on record. 
I am not going to ask for a roll call this evening with some 
of our friends absent, but I am going to try to get the chairman 
not to have any vote on this bill this evening, because it is one 
bill that we ought to have a record vote on as to whether or 
not we shall adopt this kind of policy. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I understood the gentleman made the remark 
that he did not like this kind of legislation. Is there any legis- 
lation that comes before this House that the gentleman likes? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. I have several good bills here I intro- 
duced myself, and I hepe the gentleman will vote for them. 
[Laughter.] I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman frem Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Rakes], 5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Back], and the remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HavuceEen]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California is reeog- 
nized for 10 minutes, 

Mr,-RAKER. Mr. Chairman, there are various viewpoints on 
this subject. The committee is trying to do a splendid thing. 
First, it has been suggested that a great deal of ferest land has 
been destroyed by fire. Of course my distinguished friend from 
Oregon [Mr. WATKINS] knows that the authorization for ap- 
propriations for fire protection now is unlimited, so that we 
can appropriate any amount of money desired for protection of 
the forests against fire. That question is not involved in this 
bill, because we have the legislation now. All we need is the 
money and the men. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TINCHER. There is not any organization for the 
matching of dollars by the State for ours? 

Mr. RAKER. No. I am talking about the general appro- 
priation. 

There are so many things for one to attend to that one can 
not attend to them all, but I think one of the fundamental 
things that ought to be done by this Congress, and should have 
been done years ago, is to pass a law requiring private in- 
dividuals to so cut the timber on their lands as not to absolutely 
destroy it as well as destroy the watersheds of our country. 
It is a matter of keeping up stream flow and keeping up navi- 
gation, and there is not the slightest doubt in my mind but 
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| 
If we pass a legislative bill authorizing the | that it is constitutional and ought to be on the statute books. 


Many private individuals who now own timber are cutting | 
in accordance with the general rules and regulations of the 
Forest Service. This I have observed throughout the Wes! 
in the last year. 

Three years ago I spent practically two months in the forests 
of California and what little there is left of them in Nevads 
and in Washington and Oregon, studying this subject. Now 
there is involved in this bill a feature that is not provided for: 
I guess it can be done in another bill, though I wish the com- 
mittee would not object to it going in this bill. 

The committee could act on it now. There is a great deal of 
cut-over land in the West in the public-land States that is owned 
by private individuals. They are paying taxes on it, and the, 
are hardly getting enough return to pay the taxes. They are 
renting it for grazing purposes, barely receiving enough to pay 
the taxes assessed thereon. They are anxious, of course, to be 
relieved of this land and the burden. Now, what we ought t» 
do and what is the fair thing to do is to keep the timber on the 
land, not for reservations in the way of parks, for military, or 
other functions of that kind, but to keep it as a preprietary 
owner would keep it for the benefit of his family, which in this 
case consists of 110,000,000 people in the United States. We 
are maintaining a greater part of the civil government in keep- 
ing these forests in shape and in exercising police control of the 
country in which the land is situated. The Government is doing 
that now from receipts, not from the contributions of the gen- 
eral public, but by money earned right on the ground, which we 
police and maintain for the Government, and we return to the 
States a certain amount for roads and some money for school 
purposes. 

What the people are anxious about and desirous of is to ob- 
tain for the Federal Government this cut-over land, which to 
a great extent we are policing and controlling now, where we 
are maintaining a fire brigade to protect it, because we protect 
a tract of Government land over here, and another one over 
here, and a privately owned piece of land may lie in between, 
and we have got to watch that; so that our people are paying 
out the money. I have been hoping to get the data together se 
that I could place before the committee the results of the 
studies and investigations I have made on the subject, and the 
last letter I received on this subject was from the officer in 
charge of public lands in the State of Louisiana. 

Our people are in favor of reforestation projects and of put- 
ting the land back where it ought to be; but we feel, when the 
land is owned by the Government, not for the use of the people 
of my country or my State or of adjoining States but for the 
people of America, just as in the case of a private tax holding, 
that when it is proposed te take over privately owned land, 
where this cut-over land is returned to the Government—an« 
it ought to be, because we can now get it cheaply—the Gevern- 
ment, out of the General Treasury of the United States, ought 
to pay approximately what the individual owner would pay in 
taxes. For instance, here is a tract of land owned by privaiec 
individuals and it is assessed at a certain value; here is a 
tract of land lying side by side and identically the same, owne:! 
by the Federal Government and held for all the people, not for 
governmental use but for all the people’s use; the Government 
ought to return to the county the same proportion of taxes as 
the private individual pays by virtae of taxation, so that we 
may maintain our roads, our scheols, our civil government, and 
pay our expenses. 

IT was in hepes that when this legislation came up—upon 
which this committee was acting last year and took testi- 
mony—they would be able to consider this. I have collate: 
the testimony of the men who appeared before the committee 
and I find that practically every one testified that when thie 
Government obtained the title to the land, the Government, out 
of the Federal Treasury, should reimburse the county in pro- 
portion and at practically the same rate as the private indi- 
vidual pays taxes to the county for the land he owns. Now, 
is not that fair, gentlemen? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman frem Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. RAKER., May I have three minutes more? 

Mr. HAUGEN, I yield the gentleman three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for tlre 
additional minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. That will then put the Forest Service where 
it should have been all the time and that would put the cut-over 
land in the class where it. belongs. 

I want to call the committee's attention te this fact: But very 
little land in the Western States is like the jand in the Waster: 
States. You can net for agricultural purposes. 
Cut over ence and it is barren, unless it is taken care of, Byea 
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in my short time I have seen thousands and tens of thousands 
of acres of land with virgin timber on it; the timber was cut 
off, and to-day the land is as barren as this floor. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 


Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Who are the private owners to | 


whom the gentleman refers? 

Mr. RAKER. There are many, scattered over the Western 
States. ‘ 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Aré they timber companies which 
have denuded this land? 

Mr. RAKER, Yes; that is right. 

Mr. WHITE of Kausas. And now you want the Government 
to buy that land of them and pay the taxes on it, do you? 

Mr. RAKER. What do you do in this bill? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I am just asking the gentleman. 

Mr. RAKER. Is not that just exactly what is in this bill? 
Is not that so, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 


Mr, RAKER. The chairman answers yes. That is in this | 


bil, unlimited in acreage and amount of land. That is right, 
is it not, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We have been purchasing land for the last 
10 or 12 years. 


Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I am interested in that point. Just | 


what objection has the gentleman to allowing the ownership 
of this land to remain where it is vested and let them pay the 
taxes to build your roads and schools? 

Mr. RAKER. What I want to say to the gentleman is this: 
I have seen land within the last 15 years which has been cut 
over and I have seen a growth of new timber; I have seen in 
40 years in California trees from 2 to 3 feet in diameter which 
have grown up after the land was cut over, but the land was 
taken care of. There are tens of thousands of acres of pine 
land which have been cut over; the land has been properly 
cared for; the fire has been kept out, and in 40 or 100 years 
there will be a growth of timber that will be of great commer- 
cial value and of untold value to the peeple of the United 
States. - 

What I am suggesting is that this privately owned land, this 
cut-over land, should be turned over to the Government, as we 
can get it for a small price, and the people of America can 
afford to hold that land and have it_reforested, as it ought to 
be. But the Federal Government, out of the General Treasury, 
eught to return to the county in which the land is held by the 
Federal Government for this purpose a reasonable amount of 
money in order to complete the amount of money it would have 
received had the land remained in private ownership for 
taxation. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The provision to which the gentle- 
man refers, requiring the Federal Government to pay taxes on 
the land after it acquires it, is not in the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. That is the trouble with it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It is not in the bill, but the gentle- 
man wants it in the bill 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; and I have a bill pending for that pur- 
pose. I say that is what ought to be in it and the Government 
ought to pay this proportion to the conmnty. The Federal 
Government owns the lands, but the Federal Government is not 
holding it for park purposes or for military purposes. It is 
holding it for the benefit of the American people and the ex- 
pense of it ought to come out of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

{ am for this kind of legislation, but I do hope the committee 
will permit the adoption of the amendment I have suggested 
before the bill is finally passed. 


The bil! I refer to was introduced by me on December 5, 1923, 
and is as follows: 


A bill (Hf. R. 148) to provide compensation in lieu of taxes for the 
several States with respect to certain lands gf the United States 
within the borders of said States, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc, That when used in this act, unless the context 
indicates otherwise, the term “lands of the United States” means 
lands set apart, reserved, or withdrawn under the provisions of sec- 
tion 24 of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1891, entitled “An 
act to repeal timber culture laws, and for other purposes,” and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto. 

The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. That the United States Government hereby assumes, subject 
to the conditions of this act or any subsequent act of Congress, the 
payment to the several States of sums of money cquivalent to the 
amounts which such States would receive from the taxation of said 
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lands of the United States within their respective borders if suc! 
were owned by individuals. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary shall, as soon as practicable after the 
passage of this act and annnally thereafter, at such thme of the year 
as the legislature of the State may desiguate, send a statement to the 
governer, or such other officer as the legislature may designate, of every 
State in which such lands are located, describing the location, size, and 
character of all lands of the United States within the ! 
State, together with such information respe: ich lands as be may 
possess which may be useful in properly determining their val 

Sec. 4. That no payments shall be made to any ite under the 
provisions of this act until such State has, with respect to the lands 
of the United States in question, acting through its officers and ecents 
duly authorized therefor— 

(1) Properly assessed such lands of the United States at a rate 
no higher than that at which other similar lands within such State 
are assensed. 


ls 


order of such 


(2) Applied te such assessed valuation a factor no higher than the 
tax rate applied to the assessed value of other similar lands within 
such State. 


(3) Secured in this manner, a figure from which shall be deducted 


|} any allowances made by such State to its taxpayers in similar cases 
| for prompt payment of taxes or for any other reason. 


(4) Certified the figures so reached with respect to each piece of 
such lands of the United States, accompanied by statements as to the 
metheds employed in arriving at such figures, to the Secretary. 

(5) Furnished the Secretary with such further information as he 
may request respecting the methods employed im valuing and assessing 
such lands of the United States and in assessing and taxing other 
similar lands within the State. 

(6) Complied with such rules and reguiations as the Secretary may 


| prescribe for carrying out the provisions of this act. 


Sec. 5. That the Secretary shall reecive and examine the ficures 
submitted by the States under the provisions of section 4 In the 
event that any State shall submit ficures with respect to any lands 
of the United States, based (1) on a higher valuation than the Sec- 
retary believes to be the actual value of such lands, or (2) on a higher 
rate of assessment or of taxation than he believes is employed in the 
ease of other similar lands within such State, or (3) in whole or in 
part on any other improper consideration, he shall so revise and re- 
duce such figures as to allow and compensate for such error or miscal- 
eulation. Such revised and reduced figures shall be final and conclusive 
when so determined by the Secretary, except that he may, in his dis 
cretion, permit any State affected by such revision or reduction to 
offer such evidence and argument respecting the matters in question 
as he may deem advisable, after which the Secretary may change his 
determination in such manner as he shall deem proper. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary shall certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury annually and as promptly as practicable with respect te 
every State receiving benefits hereunder the amounts to which such 
State is entitled under the provisions of this act. The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall thereupon cause such amounts to be paid to the 
designated officers of the States indicated. Whenever the Secretary 
shall determine that any State bas, for any reason, been paid more 
than the amounts to which it ts entitled under the provisions of this 
act, he shall deduct such overpayments from the next amonnts certi- 
fied to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment to euch State. 

Sec. 7. That no payments shall be made to any State, under the 
provisions of this act, with respect to any such lands of the United 
States which do not remain such for the entire tax year of the State 
in which they are located, por with respect to any such lands of the 
United States which the State might lawfully tax by reason of the 
fact that the beneficial interest in such lands ts net vested In the 
United States. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary shall have power to prescribe rules and 
regulations for carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 9. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to enable the Secretary of the Treasury from time 
te time to make the payments required by this act. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Call- 
fornia has expired, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, sections 1 and 2 of 
this bill relate to fire prevention and provide a system of co- 
operation between the Federal Government and the several 
States, and authorizes a sufficient appropriation therefor. Of 
course, I think that is a legitimate function of the Federal 
Government. We are doing that now. Protection of private 
property by publie agency frem fire destruction is a proper 
governmenta! function, and I am in sympathy with it 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the gentleman say we are now pre 
venting fires and protecting the timbered lands, and domg that 
now? 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. On forest reserves we are doing a 
great deal of it. We have employees on these great forest re- 
serves in the West, who are there for this very express purpose. 

Mr. WATKINS. We are not preventing fires. We may be 
authorized to do it, but we are not doing it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I say we are doing the best we can, 
with the number of men employed for that purpose. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there for a 
question ? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BAKER. Out in the western country last year airplanes 
flew over the national forests and were paid by the Federal 
Government to prevent fires and put them out. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. It was done just one summer to try it out 
by the War Department. Last summer it was not done and 
millions of dollars of property was destroyed and is destroyed 
every year, and we are not preventing forest fires. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman will permit, I, of 
course, did not mean to say that we were doing as much along 
that line as we should do, and the gentleman, no doubt, under- 
stood me to say that I favored that part of the bill now before 
us which authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
greater efforts in this line by means of cooperation with the 
several States. 

Mr. RAKER. 
another question ? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
fornia. 

Mr. RAKER. The reason we did not protect them last year— 
and the western people were in favor of it--was because there 
was not the money appropriated for that purpose which was 
authorized and could have been appropriated if they had wanted 
to appropriate it. 

Mr. WATKINS. In other words, the administration bought 
garden seed and sent them out, but would not take half of that 
sum and help to protect the forests of the West? 

Mr. RAKER. No; they even denied us garden seed last 
year. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Now, if the gentlemen will permit me 
to use a little of my time—and I have been glad to yield to both 
of them—-it was upon the subject of free distribution of seeds 
and plants—not garden seed, but forest seeds and plants—that 
i wanted to address myself. Section 4 of this bill reads as 
follows: 


Will the gentleman yield right there just for 


Yes; I yield to my friend from Cali- 


That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and directed 
to cooperate with the various States in the procurement, production, 
and distribution of forest-tree seeds and plants for the purpose of estab- 
lishing forests, windbreaks, shelter belts, and farm wood lots upon de- 
nuded or nonforested lands within such cooperating States— 


And so forth. 

Now, mind you, there is no provision in the bill that confines 
this Government's activity to public lands. It authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 annually to be spent by the Department 
ef Agriculture in cooperation with the several States in dis- 
tributing these tree seeds and tree plants. Upon that section I 
made an inquiry of the gentleman from New York | Mr. CLARKE], 
who has given a great deal of consideration to this subject, and 
the gentleman says that his own State of New York has a sys- 
tem of distributing these tree plants at cost to those who desire 
to use them. That is all right. I would like to see the Federal 
Government do the same thing toward increasing our forest 
resources, but there is not a thing in the world in this section 
to prevent, and, in fact, it looks to me like the only purpose of 
it is to authorize the Secretary to make a free distribution of 
these tree seeds and these tree plants. 

i can very well see how these large lumber companies who 
own these great acres of cut-over lands—I can readily see how 
they would like for the Federal Government to furnish them 
free of charge with tree plants and tree seeds. That would 
be fine for them but not a fair deal for the taxpayers of the 
country. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. 
question? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. In the first place there is only 
$100,000 authorized and that is spread out over many States. 
Taking the gentleman’s own statement and the gentleman’s own 
theory, does not the gentleman think it is better for the Govern- 
ment to tell a man who has, we will say, 1,000 acres of cut- 
over land, “If you will only take these young trees and plant 
them, we will be glad to donate them to you”? Do you not think 
it is better to encourage that private owner than it is to allow 


Will the gentleman permit a 


those lands to be absolutely nothing but waste? Do you not 
think that is better as a matter of public policy? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman grant me about 
three more minutes and then I will conclude. I want to state 
my views a little more completely. 

Mr. ASWELL. May I ask the gentleman just one question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The time is very limited, but I will yield 
to the gentleman three more minutes. 

Mr. ASWELL. I wanted to ask the gentleman if he had 
noted that it would be impossible for the Federal Government 
to do that unless it had the cooperation of the State? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Oh, the language so states. Of course 
the State government would have to provide a fund for the 
free distribution of these tree seeds and tree plants before the 
Federal Government would be called upon to pay its part. I 
ean see how the Federal Government might engage in many 
kinds of philanthropy, various sorts of gratuities, which would 
be helpful to private interests, but are we to continue to launch 
out upon these so-called cooperative methods which act as a 
constant drain upon the Public Treasury and is one reason why 
taxes are so high? Oh, yes; the Federal Government can give 
away money in lots of different ways, but in the end the people 
pay the bills. 

I am going to offer an amendment to this section which will 
provide that no forest trees or plants shall be distributed un- 
der the provisions of this aet to private interests for less than 
the cost thereof, and the receipts therefrom shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from 
Montana. 

Mr. LEAVITT. If you were going to invest money that 
would bring you no return for a period of 60 or 80 years, 
would you consider it a good personal investment, although it 
might be a good investment for your heirs? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am not here to pass upon whether 
the cut-over lands are good investments or bad investments. 
We have in our State cut-over lands which produce timber in 
a much less time than 60 or 80 years, and I know very well 
that we have owners of these large areas who would like 
mighty well to have the Federal Government come in and say, 
“We will reforest your lands for you; we will furnish the 
tree plants and the tree seeds out of the Treasury of the 
United States.” 

Gentlemen, we have too many things of this kind already 
living out of the Public Treasury. We have many other calls 
upon us that we might answer, too, if we are to answer them 
at the expense of the taxpayer; but I think we will have done 
enough in the matter of tree-seed distribution and tree-plant 
distribution if the Federal Government defrays the administra- 
tive expenses and furnishes the seed and plants at cost. We 
passed a bill yesterday to lend the farmers in the State of 
New Mexico $1,000,000 for the purchase of seeds. Their need 
was very great, but we did not intend to make a donation. 
We provided to loan them the money, and we are to take a 
first lien upon their crops for reimbursement. 

I am going to offer an amendment to this bill, and I hepe 
you gentlemen will support it, which will say to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture “ You shall get the cost of the seed and 
the plants when you distribute them and shall cover the re- 
ceipts therefrom into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusey]. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to consume any 
of the time so kindly allotted to me by the chairman of our 
committee. I indorse this bill, but I shall not prolong the 
time of the debate. The committee has given it careful con- 
sideration, and, as has been said by the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. AswetL], men have appeared before our commit- 
tee from every part of the Union urging its passage. The 
Committee on Agriculture is unanimous in its report. We 
have received communications from all over the country urging 
this legislation. There is no opposition to it from any source. 
I —— say I hope the bill will be passed as speedily as 
possible. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Jerrers]. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, I want to use these two 
minutes to ask a question of the author of the bill, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CLarke]. As I understand it, sec- 











tion ) of the bill H. R. 4820 provides that im the case of a Gov- 

ernment-owned pailitary reservation the forests within such 

a reservation may be conserved and preserved by establishing | 
such a reservation as a national forest, to be administered by | 
the Secretary of Agriculture under such rules and regulations 
and im accordance with such general plan as may be jointly 
appreved by the Seeretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
War, to provide for the use and oceupation of such lands and 
for the sale of products from such lands, but remaining sub- 
ject to the unhampered use of the War Department for mili- 
tary purposes. Is that correct? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. That is all true There are 
600,000 acres in military reservations better adapted to grow- 
ing trees, and the Secretary of War is pleased with this pro- | 
vision, 

Mr. JEFFERS. I simply wanted to get that straight, as I 
have a bill (H. R. 33), as the gentleman knows, te establish 
the McClellan National Forest in the State of Alabama, which 
already has the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Seeretary of War, and I wanted to be sure that it will be 
provided for in this general bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor }. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Leuisiana. Mr. Chairman, I am for this 
pill for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of 
denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and for 
other purposes, in order te promote the continuous preduc- 
tion of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor. I will work 
for it and vote for it. As my good colleague, Doctor Aswetz, 
has said, the people of Louisiana are for it, and inferentially 
and facetiously, therefore, I say the people of the country 
ought to be for it. Many prominent men and women from 
every part of Louisiama bave written me on the great im- 
portance of this bill and asking me to vote for it. 
Chairman, not only to announee this atti(ude on the part of 
patriotic Louisianians who are interested in all of our great 
natural and national resources and who believe that by their 
care the general welfare may be best promoted, but also for 
the purpose of asking unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by primting a letter I received from Mr. Avgustus B. 
Harris, president of the New Orleans Branch of the Federal 
Employees Union, and a copy of a letter he has written to Mr. 
Marttn B. Mappen, chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

In his letter to the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations Mr. Harris has so clearly and forcefully and yet 
conservatively, eloquently, and yet modestly and patriotically 
expressed the case of the customs employees at New Orleans 
that any attempt at elaboration on my part would be a super- 
erogation. It might not be amiss for me to say, however, that 
never have I seen a case so convincingly set forth alleging 
and evidencing discrimination against himself and associates 
without even unconsciously showing a justifiable bitterness of 
spirit, so sure is he apparently that justice will be dome by 
the American Congress in a case where justice cries out, and 
will insistently ery out, for a redress of a grievance suffered 
and patiently endured by a large number of our countrymen. 
Such a letter is really a testimonial to the wnfaltering confi- 
dence that Americans have in their Government. 


Treasury DerarTMENT, 
Uniren States Ctstroms Ssprvicr, 
New Orleans, La., April 14, 1924. 
My Drar Mr. O'Connor: I am inclosing a copy of a letter which I 
have to-day sent your good friend Mr. Mappen. 
After giving this matter much thought I concinded that it was only 
fair to you gentlemen who have worked so hard and so persistently 
in our cause to let the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 


; know that there was substantia] basis for the action you have taken 
in our behalf. 
* * * > * . * 


Sincerely yours, 
. Avucustvus B. Harris. 


Aprit 14, 1924. 


: Hon. Martin B. Mappsn, 

. House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

. Mx Dear Sm: I am in receipt of a letter from our esteemed friend, 

s Hon, James O’Cownor, in which he informs me of the failure of the 
conference committee to agree to Senate amendment to the Treasury 

e Department appropriation which sought to add $2,500,000 to provide 
increases in compensation for customs employees. In conveying this 

0 information te me Mr. O'Connor quotes from your splendid and candid 
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mittee te support an appropria 
@ parity by July 1, gives us much encouragement 

I am presuming to address vou on this su that 1m 
fully under8tand why our Represer \ in Conger n 8 
sistent and so anxfous to secure an ! print which shall 
the Treasury Department to wipe ou gai the 
great port of New Orleans, which has ! thr S 
cessive administrations and which Assist: Seere K Mos 
stated at a hearing befo the Senate committ ha I v 
appropriation in charge that he was unable to let nd 

While desirous of taking as little of 3 im is { a 
matter which ceneerns, however vitally, our port alone, I feel that 
you can have a better understanding of our plea if the salient facts 
are before you. For your information I invite your attention to the 
Standing of the six leading ports other than New York for the fiscal 
year 1923; 

Denies Average | ‘ay 
Port 5 ons ( a annual New 
“Ss ’ 
| salary Orleans 

Boston eid hd 3 $67, 485, 000. 00 |$0. 0139 r! $1,504.90} $299.6 
Philadelphia.......... 2, 304, 878. 79 -O1173 } Jee 1, 470. 33 ? 
New Orleans.......... 25, 212, 106. 32 ~U15 } M2 lL, 214. 76 
Cn ee 13, 756, 683.87 | .o2274 | 4 1, 408. 71 | 5. 05 
San Francisco.... 10, 854, 115. 42 2A i 1, 499. 24 2M. 48 
Baltimese............. 10, 158, 725. 38 | . 080535 200 1, 476. @ of. 24 


i 





Tt will be seen from the above statement that at New Orleans the 
volume of business is greater, and the cost of handling it 
fourth of the cost at San Francisco, yet here the average annual ¢ 
is $284.48 less. At Baltimore the cost of collection is 
mere, and yet there the average annual salary is $261.24 


apdbout one 
alary 
100 per cent 

higher 
Boston the cost is practically the same as here, yet the average salary 
there is $289.63 greater than here 

As you are probably aware, the Treasury Department from time to 
time sends commissions of its very best special agents to ci 


eck up t 
various ports and to make 


such suggestions and recommendations ua 
for the best interests of the service. x 
cently such a commission spent several months going over the port of 
New Orleans. They conducted their investigation 
lines laid down by the office of the Secretary. 
to question No. 50, which was as follows: 

“ Considering the character of the work performed by the sev 
eral employees, and their efficiency, 1s the salary in any instance 
excessive, and more than is usually paid for similar services 
other ports, or is the salary in any ease deficient? 

“ Their answer was: In our opinion, there are mo excessive 
salaries paid at this pert; in fact, the salaries are below those 
paid at other ports of equal importance. As practically all of the 
salaries from special deputy collector to messenger are leas than 
are paid te employees performing the same or similar service at 
other ports, we recommend that the department eonsider the ad 
visability of a general readjustment of salaries in the customs serv 
ice at New Orleans with a view to placing the employees at this 
port on a more equitable basis.” 

Their report was submitted to the collector of customs by the Treas 
ury Department, and criticism invited. In commenting upon the com- 
mission's reply to question No. 50, the collector stated as follows 

“I have lomg been of the opinion that the salaries paid at 
this port are below those paid at other ports for similar work 
The statement of the special agents that ‘ practically all of the 
salaries from special deputy collector to messenger are less than 
are paid the employees performing the same or similar sfrvice at 
other perts’ is a confirmation of my opinion by those who know. 
It is evident, therefore, that this port has been discriminated 
against. The cause of this discrimination and its correction 
appear to be matters for the consideration of the department.” 

Perhaps, like we of the customs service In New Orleans, you will 
find tt difficult to understand this condition. I shall not seek to 
offer an explanation, for, frankly, the task fs beyond me. When it 
is borne in mind that customs employees at this port are required 
to pass the same entrance examinations, and, in the discharge of 
their duties, use the same forms, enforce the same regulations based 
upon the same statutes, work the same number of hours, and, in every 
other particular, meet all customs requirements as do the employees 
at the other major ports, ft seems that we are the same in every 
respect in the matter of compensation. Of course, nothing 
can be done in this matter unless sufficient funds are provided. While 
we concede that customs employees throughout the United States 
have not been given increases sufficient to meet the increased cost 
of living, we have no hesitancy in saying that the condition of the 
customs employee at the great port of New Orleans is most appealing. 


along 


and study 
I cite from their repert 


at 
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ike this opportunity of thanking you for your material and sus- 
welfare of Federal employees throughout the 
It is really refreshing to know that, in the midst of the 

rl and turmoll of the present session, and notwithstanding the 
reasing demands from all quarters upon the good will of the 
nen of the Congress, there are those who realize that the 
in tl Federal service is entitled to some consideration. We 
ful indeed for your splendid efforts in our behalf, and I am 

hat I voice the sentiment of our entire local corps in giving 


xpression of our deep gratitud 


d interest in the 


Sincerely yours, 


Aucustus B. Harris, President. 


\ir. HAUGEN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Montana | Mr, LeAviTrT]. 

Mir. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
iniltee, it would hardly seem necessary to say anything more 
than has been said on this question, for we are practically in 
Personally I believe that with one ex- 
ception there is no more important bill that has been presented 
io the House this session. I believe the measure should be 
passed without amendment, preferably, and if any amendments 
ure determined upon they should not in any way interfere with 

purpose of the bill. I say this because for 11 years I was 


ununimous agreement. 


eneuged in the forestry work, and I know the problems that are | 


«wd toward the solution by this bill as a matter of first- 

| experience. 

Several questions have been raised here that are easy to 
answer. Something has been said about the loss of taxation, 
the depriving of communities of returns as a result of areas of 
it-over lands coming into the possession of the United States. 
Ve inust balance that against two things: One is that this 
bill provides that studies shall be made to bring about a con- 
tive taxation program within the different States which 

| meet problems of this kind, and the other is that those 
us who know States that years ago were covered with fine 
nds of timber, and have seen with the denuding of those 
erlands the passing away of one prosperous commuuity 
inother which had depended on forest products for 
vosperity, or who have seen agricultural communities practi- 
ruined along the foothills, through the washing down of 

it out of the hills and the mountains, and by floods which 
ollowed the cutting and burning of the forests from the slopes 
i the hills, will recognize that the bringing back again to tim- 
wr production of much of the eut-over land of this country will 
restore to prosperity many communities of this sort, agricul- 
tural communities, and communities supported by the manu- 
ture of forest products. There would, therefore, be restored 

‘hin a comparatively short period of years so much taxable 
property that all the loss of taxes sustained for the time being, 
while the forest lands were being again developed, would be 
nuch more than made up and under a permanent policy of 
protection. But it is also entirely possible to work out a: plan 
that will return continually to the different counties and States 
a fair payment of funds from the holding of these lands as a 
matter of equity, or from handling of forest and forage prod- 
ucts which will be continually growing upon them. 

But in this connection we must keep in mind that one reason 
why there are great denuded areas of forest lands in this 
country is that incorrect systems of taxation have been fol- 
lowed in many different States. Systems of taxation have 
been followed which have forced timber owners to cut their 
timber, sometimes even in advance of a proper market, because 
they could not afford to hold it and pay taxes year after year 
on property that was not yielding anything. We have thus 
helped to bring about this unfortunate situation. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. Is it contemplated that the Federal Government 
shall interfere to the extent of restraining the local authorities 
in the exercise of their function to levy taxes? 

Mr. LEAVITT. No, indeed. This measure simply carries a 
provision that will allow a study, in conjunction with the 
States, of proper taxation systems to help obviate these condi- 
tions causing the forced cutting over of timberlands. 

Mr. BOX. Is it not true that many of these lands are capable 
of cultivation and could make homes for productive citizens— 
the lands being now held by large land companies for specu- 
lative purposes—and that the country would benefit as much 
by the development of those lands as from their @®maining in 
forests? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Undoubtedly so; and lands of that kind, as 
I understand it, do not come within the scope of this bill. 
We simply aim to restore timber to lands more suitable for the 
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production of timber than for agricultural purposes. More- 
over, in connection with the carrying on of our agriculture, 
we must keep in mind that the conservation of a timber cover 
at the heads of streams is essential to the preservation of a 
steady stream flow, necessary for irrigation, necessary for 
domestic purposes, for water power, and for navigation. The 
forest growth is so essential to the preservation of a country 
that if you will follow the history of different nations in their 
rise and fall, you will observe the interesting fact that 
they have flourished when their natural resources, largely 
timber, were in their most productive state, and that they 
began to fall as the forests disappeared from the hills. With 
the loss of timber went the productivity of the land, and there 
was a falling off of industries and a depletion of population, 
leaving desolate great areas which in the past had supported 
large communities. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I agree with the gentleman as to the 
injurious effect of the cutting of the forests and the way in 
which it is being done, but I had supposed that the Govern- 
ment was doing something now with reference to reforestation. 
Can the gentleman advise me as to that? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I would be glad to do so. In the national 
forests something is being done, but there is no provision at the 
present time for the reforestatio . of great areas of land which, 
largely before the establishing of the national forests, had by 
the working of our land laws passed into the hands of, first, 
the homesteader, and then the great private owners. They have 
denuded their land to a great measure. Some of these cut-over 
lands are valuable for agriculture, it is true, but in great 
measure they are of little value except for the production of 
timber, and meanwhile constitute the greatest of fire menaces 
to the great areas of virgin timber that still remain in the 
national forests and in private ownership. These cut-over lands 
often lie, as has been stated here this afternoon, among areas 
of valuable timberlands, which must be protected. These in- 
tervening areas must therefore be protected also, because there 
can .be no forestry policy, no forest conservation plan of any 
kind, that is not based primarily on adequate fire protection. 

Something has been said about the failure entirely to prevent 
fires in the national forests. That is impossible. I remember 
one time when I was a forest ranger, riding over a mountain 
ridge and seeing where another ranger had nailed upon a tree, 
which had been struck by lightning, a warning against setting 
fires in the woods. It was of course a joke, and I laughed at his 
attempt to serve a fire warning on the Creator. But the fact is 
that perhaps 50 or 60 per cent of the forest fires are caused by 
lightning. You cannot prevent their being set, but you can 
overcome their destructiveness very largely through an adequate 
system of fire protection and patrol. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Gladly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have not had an opportunity 
to examine the bill. Do I understand the gentleman that the 
bill provides for taking over lands privately owned for the pur- 
pose of reforestation? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It provides that owners of such private lands 
may cede them to the Government under such provisions and 
regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture shall make. That 
means, of course, in areas large enough so they can be admin- 
istered economically. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, ordinarily I am not one 
of those in favor of cooperation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States. I think, perhaps, we have gone as far 
as we should in many details in that form of cooperation. It 
seems to me, however, that it is very difficult to accomplish 
the full desire of the people for future protection in the line 
that this bill provides without the assistance and cooperation 
of the Federal Government. Therefore I am very glad indeed 
to support this bill. It is of very great interest to the New 
England - States. Of course, being the first settled sections 
of our country it was natural that our timberlands disappeared, 
perhaps, more rapidly and at an earlier date than in some 
other regions. I have been particularly interested in reading 
the testimony before the Committee on Agriculture of the repre- 
sentative of the Forestry Association of Massachusetts, wherein 
he has given very important statistics as to the need both 
of this legislation and the extra expense we, in New England, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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necessity now exists of securing our 
from $18 to 
from the Pacitic 
practical business proposition 
and reforestation of cut-over 
rland is extremely desirable. It happened to be my privi- 

to be a member of the Massachusetts Legislature 
ewhat similar legislation to this in the State was 
ind I became greatly interested in the subject. We, in 

e State of Massachusetts, secured many hundreds of 
iand both by purchase on the part of the State and by do- 
on on the part of interested and the scheme of 
estation been a very marked success. Then, too, we 
found it of very great benefit to us in the protection of 
watersheds. The educational this 
particularly interesting also. The 
towns, and communities have so 
watersheds as to our 


costs 
transportation 


and, so, as a 
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lly cut over, 
GREEN of 
there? 
Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 
\ir. GREEN of Iowa. How long has this been carried on in 
© your State? 
Mr. TREADWAY. It 
a broad way. 


developed 
increase 
Iowa Mr. Chairman, the 


will gentleman 


was about 1908 that we went into 

The State forester was in office previously ; 

would say possibly five years previously to that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And you can already see the bene- 

il results? 

¥ Mr. TREADWAY. 
been planted. 
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17 
Hon. ALLEN T. TrRRADWA 
House of R niat } } nD. ¢ 
My Dear Cone M Y t I ling 
you I separa ) I il t ‘ 
| laws relative to forestry 
You will find ong reforestation and | g 9 
i” nd 11 nd also o tow rest 2 L4 I 
serted at page 18 you will find our new mn forest x . w 
I belie ej +? best forest taxa nlaw vet 1 Dp 1 he 
You will be interested to know that » to the pr ti 
have established town forests and that at the pr < 
r icrea innit 72.84 res, « ributed in > 
There ts a tremendous boom in forestry and we have had great « 
culty finding trees enough this year to distribute for all our var 
calls Our nurseries now contain 20,000,000 trees of all I i 
1 to 4 
If I can be of an t? assistance to you, p se let me k v 
im diately, . . . 
Very truly y ; 
Ww. A. L. BAzeLy, Commissione 
Forest LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS, INCLUD! faAXATION OF Forest 
LANDS 


REFORESTATION 
G. L., ¢. 182, § 10, as 


missioner, 


amended by ec. 271, acts of 1921 The con 
with the advice and consent of the governor and council, 
for experiment and illustration in forest management and for reforesta 


| appropriated by the generai court in purchasing lands situated within 


course, as to the possibility of recutting, so far as that is con- | 


: erned now, that is impossible. 


There has not been a suffi- 
lapse of time. 


sut, further than that, we have also fol- 

} »wed the system which is also under consideration in this bill, 
: tire protection. The slashings that are left after the cut- 
$ ting off of a section of timber land are the most dangerous 
| irticles possible. They are just like a tinder box. 

4 Mr. RAKER. I am not sure now, but it is my recollection, 
3 reading over your Massachusetts laws, that you have some 

State forest land that you are protecting? 

“4 Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; we have a large acreage of it. I 
ive not seen the records of the State forester for several 

ears, but if I am given permission to extend my remarks I 
vill be glad to insert extracts from our State forester’s reports, 
which would give valuable information. 
> The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 

4 chusetts has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

there was no objection. 

Mr. TRBADWAY. And I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
ert separately the extracts to which my attention was called 
vy the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] from the re- 
port of the State forester of Massachusetts and other documents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to insert also such documents as have been 
iescribed by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

3 Mr. RAKER. Would the gentleman also insert in that the 
EB law of Massachusetts as to how they handle and control that 
land ¢ 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. I did not know that this bill was 
‘coming up to-day. Otherwise I would have had on hand the 
material to which I refer. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. If the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia will come to my office, I can show him a copy of the 
Massachusetts statutes on that subject. 

‘he CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by in- 
serting the document mentioned. Is there objection? 

There was not objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY,. Mr. Chairman, under leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks on the Clarke forestry bill and on 

the requests of various Members for copies of the statutes of 
Massachusetts, I place in the Recorp herewith letter from the 
‘tate forester of Massachusetts, together with extracts from 
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the commonwealth and adapted to forest production. Land so acquired 
shall be under the control and management of the forester, who may, 
subject to the approval of the governor and council, cut and sell trees, 
wood, and other produce therefrom, 
exceed in any instance $5 per 
acquired in any one tract in 


The price of such land shall not 
nor shall more than 80 acres be 
iny one year except that a greater area 
may so be acquired if the land purchased directly affects a source or tribu 
tary of water supply in any town of the commonwealth. 
shall be conveyed to the commonwealth, lands shall be paid 
for nor shall any money be expended in improvements thereon until 
all instruments of conveyance and the title to be transferred thereby 
have been approved by the Attorney General, and until such instruments 
have been executed and recorded. 


acre, 


All such lands 
and no 


For assisting in reforestation a por- 
tion, not exceeding 20 per cent of the money authorized to be expended 
under this section may be used by the forester for the distribution, at 
not less than cost, of and seedlings to landowners who are 
citizens of the commonwealth, under such conditions and restrictions 
as the forester, subject to the approval of the governor and council, 
may impose. The owners of land purchased under this section, or their 
and assigns, may repurchase the land with 10 years after the 
purchase, upon paying the price originally paid by the commonwealth, 
with interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, together with the 
amount expended in improvements and The 
sioner, with the approval of the governor may execute in 
behalf of the commonwealth such deeds of reconveyance as may be 
necessary, and every such deed shall contain a restriction that trees 
planted by the commonwealth of less than elght inches in diameter at 
the butt shall not be cut from such property except with the approval 
of the forester. 

G. L., c. 132, § 5. The forester shall replant or otherwise manaze all 
land acquired by the Commonwealth and held by it under section ten 
in such manner as will produce the best forest growth 
practical forestry results and protection of water supplies 

G. L., ¢. 132, § 2. The commissioner of conservation, in this chapter 
called the commissioner, with the approval of the governor and council, 
may accept on behalf of the Commonwealth bequests or gifts to be 
used for the purpose of advancing the forestry interests of the Com 
monwealth, under the direction of the governor and council, in such 
manner as to carry out the terms of the bequests or gifts: and he 
may, subject to the approval of the deed and title by the attorney gen 
eral as provided in section ten, accept on behalf of the Commonwealth 
gifts of land to be held and managed for the purpose provided in such 
section. A donor of such land may reserve the right to buy back the 
land in accordance with said section; but in the absence of a pro- 
vision to that effect in his deed of gift he shall not have such right. 


seeds 


maintenance. 
ind council, 


commis 


both as to 


STATE FOREST LAW 
G. L., ¢. 132, § 30. The commissioner may, subject to the approval 
of the advisory council of the department of conservation, acquirw for 
the Commonwealth, by purchase or otherwise, and hold, any woodland 
or land suitable for timber cultivation within the Commonwealth, and, 





t} | t yvernor and council, may take such lands in 
I j ‘ pter seventy-t The commissioner 
the approval of the advisory incil of the department 
. public hearing, sell or exchange any land thus 
t n in no r be used advantageously 
TI verage t of land purch d by the com- 

‘ i f ir f a 
I 1 I red ur! t a * section shall 
- ball be under the control and manage- 
f the f ter tl reforest and devefop such lands, and 
& t to t? t i l advisory coun- 
] tion, make a reasonable regulations 
in ? ‘ ] t 1 to imcrease the public enjoyment and 
t} tect 1 cor the water supplies of 

1 ( 

( ae forester, su t to the approval of the 
co! I 1 advisory council of the [ t t of conservation, 
1 ) re annually approy d for the necessary 
€ ! 31. 7 

Ga. Se. § ~ led by c. 238, acts of 1921. In addition 
t 1 r section 30, the com: er may purchase or 
talk el ta in and hold for State forests lands within the 
( lth { for the production of timber to the extent of 
I the 100,000 acres. The land shall be purchased before Au- 
gust 5, 1935, at a rate not exceeding an averag st of $5 per acre, or 
at such price as the general court may fre to time determine. 
I rester lk we n the said lands by replanting or otherwise in 
c r to produ timber and to protect the water supply of the Com- 
monwenltl The forester may employ temporarily such persons as for- 
esters, assistant foresters, engineers, surveyors, forest fire observers, 
and foret he d s ne¢ iry to assist him in carrying out his 
du ind h ection, and the employment of such persons shall not 
be subfeect to chapter 381. 

G. L., «. 132, § 34. The commissioner may make rules and regula- 
tions relative to hunting and fishing or other uses of any such land, 


provided that such rules and regulations shall be 
ation to the prote tion of fish, b 
132, § 7. The forester, In 
velopment of lands purchased under s 
far as in the labor necessary 
83 and 84 of chapter 127. 

Gg. L., ec. 182, § 36. To meet the 
3 to 3h, inclusive, the said dep 


consistent with all 
rds, and quadrupeds. 

reforestation, maintenance, 
‘tions 30 or 33 shall, so 
therefor under sections 


laws in re 
G E., ¢. 


and de 


the 
practicable, obta 


exvnenditu 


tment nm 


es authorized by sections 
ay expend before August 5, 


' 
1935, such sums not exceeding $3,000,000, as the general court may 





from time to time appropriate. 
TOWN FOREST LAW 
G. L., ¢. 132, § 35. Towns may acquire by purchase, gift, or bequest 


lands fer the purpose of forestation at a rate not exeeeding an average 


cost of $5 per acre and may reclaim and plant such lands. The said 


department may, upon application in such form as the forester may 
prescribe, furnish such towns free of charge with seedlings for the 
planting of their lands, 


G. L., c. 45, § 19. A town, by a two-thirds vote at an annual town 
meeting, or a city, by a two-thirds vote of the city council, may deter- 
mine to take or purchase land within its limits, which shall be a public 
domain, and appropriate money and accept gifts of money and 
land therefor. Such public domain shall be devoted to the culture of 
forest trees or to the preservation of the water supply of such city or 
town, and the title thereto shall vest in the city or town in which it 
lies, except that cities or towns owning land within the territorial limits 
of other cities and towns for water-supply purposes may, as herein pro- 
vided, convert such land into a public domain and retain the title 
thereto. 

G. L., c. 45, § 20. If a city or town has determined to take land 
for a public demain as provided by the preceding section, the alder- 
men or the selectmen shall within 10 days adept an order for the 
taking of such land in fee by eminent domain under chapter 79. 

G. L., c 45, § 21. The forester of each city or town, with one or 
more keepers appointed by him, shall have the management and 
charge of all its public domain, But a town, by a two-thirds vote 
at an annual town meeting, or a city, by a two-thirds vote of the 
city council, may place all such public domain under the general 
supervision and centrol of the State forester, who shall thereupon, 
upon notification thereof, make regulations for the care and use of 
such public domain and for the planting and cultivating of trees 
therein; and the city or town forester in such case and his keepers 
under the supervision and direction of the State forester, shall be 
charged with the duty of enforcing all such regulations and of per- 
forming such labor therein as may be necessary for the care and 
maintenance thereof. The city or town forester and his keepers 
within such public domain shall have the powers of constables and 
police officers 

G L.. « 46, § 22 


rildi 


may 


Any city or town 
g thereon, and it ma 


owning a public domain 


may lease any | y erect thereon any building 
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for public instruction and recreation; provided, that if such public 
domain been placed under the supervision and control of t! 
State forester under the preceding section, no such building shall 
erected unless his approval shall first be obtained. All sums derived 
from rents or from the sale of the products of any such domain shall 
be applied, so far as necessary, to the management thercof. 

G. L., e« 45, § 23. No land shall be taken or purchased for a 
public domain, no building erected thereon and no expenditures 
authorized or made or liability incurred therefor until an am: 
sufficient to cover the estimated expense thereof has been appropriated 
therefor as provided in section 19, and all contracts made for expen 
tures in excess thereof shall be void. The expenditures shall not ex 
ceed the appropriations therefor. 

G. L., «. 44, § 7. Cities and towns may incur debt, within the lim! 
of indebtedness prescribed in section 10, for the following purposes 
and payable within the periods hereinafter specified: (2) For 
acquiring land for public parks or public domain under chapter 45, 
thirty years; but no indebtedness incurred for public domain shall 
exceed one-half of 1 per cent of the last preceding assessed valua- 
tion of the city or town. 


has 


__ 


[Chapter 360] 
AN ACT PROVIDING FOR THE TAXATION OF Forest PropucTs AND 11 
CLASSIFICATION AND TAXATION OF Forest LANDS 
Be it enacted, etc., as follows: ° 
Secrion 1. The General Laws is hereby amended by striking 
chapter 61 and inserting in place thereof the following: 


[Cuaprmr 61] 


FOREST PRODUCTS AND CLASSIFICATIONS AND TAXA 
TIONS OF POREST LANDS 


“Spcrion 1. An owner of forest land valued on the town tax 
list ef the preceding year for land and growth at not more ft! 

25 per acre, and which does not contain more than 20 cords per 
acre on the average, but which is so stocked with trees as to 
promise a minimum prospective average yield per acre, exclusiy 
of water, bog, or ledge, of 20,000 board feet for softwoods 
8,000 board feet for hardwoods, or for mixtures of the two 
volume between said limits determinable by the relative percent 
ages of the two classes of growth, may apply in writing to the 
town assessors to bave safd land listed as classified forest Ian 
and such application shall contain a description of said iend 
sufficiently accurate for identification. Section 2. Within 30 a 
after the receipt of said application the assessors shall deci 
whether the property fulfills the requirements for classificatio: 
and shall notify the owner of their decision, giving their valu 
tion of the tract as land alone; and if within 10 days of noti‘« 
tion the owner accepts their decision, the assessors shall give him 
a certificate containing the name of the owner and a description 
of the parcel to be classified and stating that the land describd 
conforms to the requirements for classification under this chapter. 
Upon the recording of this certificate by the owner of the registry 
of deeds for the county or district where the land lies, the parce! 
shall become classified forest land. Wach parcel of land so class!- 
fied shall thereafter be designated in the annual valuation list 
the town, in the column provided for the description of each par 
cel of land, as classified forest land so long as the parcel rem:ins 
so classified. The valuation and tax annually assessed upon land 
classified under this chapter shall not inelude the value of forest 
trees growing thereon. When classified forest land 1s sold 
otherwise changes title the obligations and benefits of this ehapter 
shall devolve upon the new holder of the title. Section 3. The 
standing growth on classified forest land shall not be taxed; but 
the owner of such land, except as hereinafter provided, shall pa) 
a products tax of 6 per cent of the stumpage value upon al! 
wood or timber cut therefrom, and one-tenth of such taxes col- 
lected by the town shall be paid to the State treasurer. Trees 
standing on such land shall not be included in the town valuation 
in apportioning the State or county tax among the towns. But 
an owner of classified forest land may annually cut, free of tax, 
wood or timber frem such land, not exceeding $25 in stumpase 
value: Provided, That such wood or timber is for his own use 
or for that of a tenant of said land only. Buildings or other struc- 
tures standing on classified forest land sball be taxed as real 
estate with the land en which they stand. 

“Classified forest land shall be subject to special assessments 
and betterment assessments, The owner shall make a sworn return 
to the assessors before May 1 in each year of the amount of 4!l 
wood and timber cut from such land during the year ending on the 
preceding April 1. Section 4. When in the judgment of the asses- 
sors classified forest land contains on the average per acre 25,000 
board feet for softwoods, or 10,000 board feet for hardwoods, or 
for mixtures of the two such volume between said limits deter 
minable by the relative percentages of the two classes of grow!), 
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they shall notify the owner that two years from date of notifica | from the amount of the Federal tax This will have the effect 
1» the forest-products tax of 6 per cent of the value of the stand- | of making the tax exactly the same, no matter in what State 
timber based on the above volumes will be levied and that the 


ind and timber will at that time be taken from the classified list 


| placed in the general-property tax list. She uld the owner elect 


duce within two years the volume of timber below the volume 
tioned in the preceding sentence, the land shall remain clas 
ified; but if at the end of five years from time of cutting the | 
rowing stock on the tract does not meet the requirements for 
issification contained in section 1, the tract may be taken from 
classification by the assessors and any taxes due thereon collected, | 
\n owner may withdraw his land from classification at any time | 
the payment of the land tax and the forest-products tax of 6 


- cent on the estimated value of the standing timber. Within 30 
vs after an owner requests to withdraw his land from classifica- 


the shall determine the 


assessors taxes due thereon, which 
i be paid before the land is taken from the classified list. | 
VYhen in the judgment of the assessors classified forest land be- 
nes more valuable for other use than the production of trees 
may, after 30 days’ notice, withdraw said land from classifica- 
and any taxes due thereon shall be paid at the time of wit! 
wal: Provided, That the owner may appeal from such withdrawal 


the commissioner, whose decision shall be final Whenever land 
vithdrawn from classification the assessors shall record in the 
cistry of deeds for the county or district the land lies a 
tificate setting forth such withdrawal and containing reference 
book and page to the record of the certificate under which said 


nd was classified. Section 5. In case of dispute 
classification or as to the 
land or 


forester 


as to the eligibil 


y of land for of wood or timber 


volume 
eitl 


examine th 


ntained on such 


the State 


eut therefrom 
shall 


decision 


* party appeal 
property and hear 
shall be final Section 6. Any 
ner of classified forest land who fails to comply with the require 
*shall upon punished 
less than $10 nor more 


said penalty the land 


may 
who 


h parties and whose 


ents of this chapter conviction thereof, be 


a fine of not than $500, and in additior 


may be withdrawn from classification by 


assessors, 


‘Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the passage of this act, all 
which are, on the when 
act takes effect, subject to the provisions of chapter 61 of the 
eral Laws shall bj 


herewith 


land and 


ees, wood, and timber thereon date 


1 
continue to be s ject 


thereto in accordance 


(Approved 


Mr. GREEN of Towa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
to extend my remarks on certain features of the pending 
revenue bill. 
CHAIRMAN. 
us consent 


ing 


May 2, 


1922. 


rhe The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
to extend his remarks on certain features of the 
revenue bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, an important but not 


the original owner of the 

Nearly all of the 
the immense estates 
to the 


estate resided 
great writers on so subjects agree that 
which exist in this country are a menace 
future of our Government and ins 

the concentration of power in the hands of a few, and everyone 
who has made a study of the subject 


tutions by reason of 


recognizes that the 


more 


widely wealth is distributed the more secure is law and order. 
The history of the past has shown that nothing has contributed 
so much to the downfall of governments as extreme wealth on 
the one hand and extreme poverty on the other, for the two 
naturally go together. Prominent economists also agree tl 
taxation upon inheritances is subject to less objection than any 
other, for the reason that such taxation does not operate to 
check initiative or endeavor 


and the person upon whom it fal 
the inheritance without 
Unlike other kinds of taxation. it is 
A given out by the Treasury to the effect 
that under the House bill a large estate would be sacrificed by 
forced sale of pay the tax, but the House Dill 
allowed six years for the payment of the tax, from which it 
will be seen that there is nothing in this contention. The tax 
is no cher than that of England; in fact, not as high on the 
small estates, because only $500 is exempted, instead of $50,000 
law, but the exemption from the Federal tax should 
the inheritance taxes in States 


receives any effort upon his pi 
almost impossible to ev: 


‘ } 
atement has been 


assets to 


“us ih our 


be larger. because of some 


Which do net make any exemptions 

This increase in the Federal inheritance taxes on the great 
estates will not in the least interfere with the several States 
obtaining revenues from the same source. On the contrary, it 
actually assists the States, because it becomes impossible to 
escape taxation by a change of residence, for the tax on the 
estate will be the same, no matter where the decedent who 
owned it resided 

The House revenue bill, so far as the provisions of it re- 


| lating to income taxes are concerned, will produce as much or 


more than the so-called Mellon 
the revenue bill as reported by 


that 


bill. The tables attached to 
the Senate are in effect an ad- 


mission the original estimate of the Treasury with 


reier- 


| ence to the loss of revenue resulting from the Mellon plan was 


| $101,000,000, 1 


| : 
twice that amount. 


ierally well understood feature of the House revenue bill 
is the inerease in inheritance taxes and a provision for the 
luction from the amount assessed by the Federal Govern- | 


nent of any inheritance tax paid to the several States. 
Ir has long been the opinion of our best economists that 
ier inheritance taxes should be levied the 


upon 
‘tutes by the Federal Government, and this has 


view 


vreat 


heen 


ipported by such prominent business men as Andrew Carnegie | 


| others, and equally prominent statesmen, such as Theo 
e Roosevelt. In‘the past, however, the influences of those 
shing to preserve these enormous aggregations of wealth, 


1 both in amount and number far exceed those of any 
country, have prevented any such legislation heing 


lopted. There was also the practical argument against rais- 
the Federal inheritance taxes on the great estates that it 
terfered with these estates becoming a source of revenue to 
le States wherein the owner resided. On the other hand, the 
States were hampered in taxing these estates themselves because 
the owners had only to take up a residence in some other State 
t did not impose any inheritance taxes in order that their 
states might escape the inheritance tax, and by this action 
e State also lost the personal-property tax which it might 
received during their lifetime. 
There has been much misrepresentation of the provisions of 
the House revenue bill, and, among other things, it has been 


stated that this provision doubled the present inheritance 
taxes, This is not true. In the present law the tax begins 


1 per cent on the amount above $50,000 and is graded up to 
) per cent on $10,000,000 or over, the rate remaining the same 
on all estates up to $100,000. It should be borne in mind that 


tle amount on which the tax is imposed is not the whole 
a as $50,000 is entirely exempt from such taxation. 





is in the bill the further important provision that any 
inheritance tax paid to any State or States can be deducted 


S1O0.000.000) in 
tached 
ten to 


error, us I 
to Secretary 


stated at 
Mellon’s letter of 
that 
had 
surtaXxes 


the time. The table at- 
November 10, 1923, writ- 
the loss on the surtaxes would be only 
heretofore given out a statement that the 
under the Mellon plan would be about 
The report of the Senate committee on the 
Senate bill, page 3, which used the Mellon rates, now 
the error by showing correctly that 
$200,000,000, 

The maximum surtaxes might well be placed at 35 per cent 
instead of 374 per cent, as in the House bill. Whether the rate 
be placed at 35 per cent or 25 per cent will make little 
difference so far us investments in tax-exempt securities are 
It will still be advantageous for many wealthy men 
to invest in tax-exempt securities at whichever rate is adopted, 
and it will still be possible for them to escape a considerable 
portion of the surtaxes by reason of having their 
in corporations which distribute a part 
made. 

The 


me shows 


loss on the 


admits 
the loss on the surtaxes is 


cobcerbet 


investments 


only of the profits 


statement given out by the Treasury with reference to 
the decline in revenue received from those having large incomes 
is very misleading. The table begins with 1916, when war 
profits were at their height, for during the war it was not re- 
markable for a million dollars to be made in a few montlis. 
There never was and probably never will be again a time when 


profits were so high. There was a continual falling off, very 
naturally, in the number of such individuals until the year 
1921, which is the last year given in the table. Since then 


the number of large incomes reported has been nearly station- 
ary. It is claimed that the reduction to 25 per cent should be 
made to lessen the investment in tax-exempt securities, and the 
astonishing claim is that the Government will get more revenue 
at this lower rate. The absurdity of this proposition can be 
seen at a glance, when we realize that there will always be the 
same amount of tax-exempt securities in circulation, and the 
same amount of money withdrawn from active business and in- 
vested in them, and that consequently any shifting of invest- 
ments in this line would make but little, if any, difference in 
the Government revenues. In this connection another point 
ought to be noticed. It is universally admitted that tax-exempt 
securities are bought by the extremely wealthy and others for 
the purpose of avoiding the income taxes, and that they are 
willing to pay a higher price for them than they would for 
taxable securities or to accept a lower rate of interest. But if 
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tha ' TET ire don there would be no obfect in The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the Chair the reading 
bs i oe it securities instead of any other bonds which | has not proceeded far enough yet to determine whether it 
, ecured, This is another place where the | subject to a point of order or not. The Clerk will read. 
‘ e t sare passed on will not stand argument, The Clerk resumed the reading of the amendment, as follo, 
imposed by the House bill are a coroliary to Sec. 8. That the Secretary shall, as soon as practicable after +! 
the in ce taxes and are based on the same rates, with an passage of this act and annually thereafter, at such time of the yea: 2 
OX tion of $50,000, It is idle to impose high inheritance | the legisiature of the State may designate, send a statement t 
ti upon estates and permit the owner thereof to escape them governor, or such other officer as the legislature may designat 
| \ i pretense of dividing his estate among his near | every State in which such lands are located, describing the locat 
Live GUuriis is livetime, rhere is a double incentive to do | sige, and character of all lands of the United States within the b 
t ner of the estate thereby decreases the amount | of such State, together with such information respecting such lands 
< aur es upon the aggregate of the estate, and the Gov- | pe may possess whieh may be useful in properly determining t 
erun lost more by ich divisions and the creation of | ya)ue. 
re ible trusts and ot! evices intended to evade taxes than See. 4. That no payments shall be made to any State under ths 
i b exempt secu es While e gift tax would not | visions of this act until such State has, with respect to the land 
! directly, it indirectly would largely in-| the United States in question, acting through its officers and ag 
‘ 4 ‘ 1e8, The claim tha it would accomplish | duly authorized therefor— 
{ ere retel , as has been shown by the vigor and (1) Property assessed such lands of the United States at a rat: 
y™ vhich the tax ! Cl ifne. | higher than that at which other similar lands within such Staté 
| wv inheritance taxes, Vv the provision that | assessed. 
{ i tance taxes sheuld be credited on the amount | (2) Applied te such assessed valuation a factor no higher than 
‘ e Federal Government, and the gift taxes present |! tay rate applied to the assessed value of other similar lands 
reform in our tax system Che forces of re- | such State——~ 
. progress In Chis direction for @ time, put” | =Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Chairman, I renew the point of ord 
end the chupge is certain to be ma it is to be hoped |, eae oe ey Seen 8 eae yn ° oe m pe oe! oe 
yr revenue bill as finally enacted will retain these | The pending bill has reference to the control of forest lan 
‘1 ‘ Santeuen all tem, Chon beth entirely by the Department of Agriculture, The propos 
IAN. The Clerk will read. amendment has in view their control entirely by the Secretar 
cae . of the Interior, I submit that at this time in the afternc 
aoe ' . Feat aS LOMOWs.. we ought not to be obliged to sit here and witness the id) 
Phat if the Seeretary of Agriculture shall find that the sys- | performance of reading an intricate bill as an amendment 
pr ¢ vl prevention suppression provided by The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would like to ask the gent 
State substantially promotes the object escribed in the fore- | man from California whether, as a matter of fact, it does no 
he is hereby autho and directed, under such con- | introduce a new element of taxation with respect to Federa f 
m determine to be fair and equitable in each State, to | lands 
propriate officials of each State, and through them Mr. RAKER. No; it is not taxing Federal land. I wou 
p apd other agencies therein, in the protection of timbered | like to be heard on the point of order. I have not had t) 
rest-producing lands from fire. In no case other than for pre- | time to change “ Secretary of the Interior” to “ Secretary o 
tigations shall the amount expended by the Federal | Agriculture,” but I will ask unanimous consent to do tha 
‘ ! t in any State during any fiscal year, under this section, before we get through. 
ttl int expended by the State for the same purpose during I want to call the Chair’s attention specifically-——— 
! / 1 year uding the expenditures of forest owners or Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order-—— 
hich are rm red by State law or which are made in pur- Mr. RAKER. The Chair gave me the right to be heard « 
{ rest-protection system of the State under State | the point ef order, 
ision and for which in all eases the State renders satisfactory Mr. BLANTON. But I am going to make another point of 
unting In the cooperation extended to the several States due order which takes precedence—that we have no quorum. 
consideration shall be given to the protection of watersheds of navi- The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes tlh: 
le streams, but such cooperation may, in the diseretion of the 


secretary of Agriculture, be extended to any timbered or forest-pro- 
ducing lands within the cooperating States. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as a new 


section, to be numbered “ section 24.” 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California offers an 
a dment, which the Clerk will report. 


» Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Raker: Add as a new section the fol- 

‘Sec. 24. That when used in this act, unless the context indicates 
atherwise, the term ‘ lands of the United States’ means lands set apart, 
rm d, or withdrawn under the provisions of section 24 of the aet of 
Congress approved March 8, 1891, entitled ‘An act to repeal timber 
culture laws, and for other purposes,’ and acts amendatory thereof and 
supplemental thereto 

‘The term ‘ Secretary’ means the Secretary of the Interior. 

‘Sec. 2. That the United States Government hereby assumes, sub- 
ject to the conditions of this act or any subsequent act of Congress, the 
payment to the several States of sums of money equivalent to the 

nts which sueh States would receive from the taxation of said 
lands of the United States within their respective borders if such lands 
were owned by individuals.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the reading has gone far 
enough to show that the amendment is subject to a point of 
order. I make a point of order on it. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inguiry. 

: CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask if this is a substitute for the 
present bill, or what is it? 

Mr. RAKER. It is simply a new section to carry out the co- 
operation between the States and the Federal Government. 

Mr. BLANTON, It is not germane to the section which it 
succeeds, 

Mr. TINCHER. And it transfers jurisdiction from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Department of the Interior, 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not germane, It is certainly subject 
te a point of order as far as it has been read. 


point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. RAKER. Will not the gentleman from Texas withhold 
his point of order so that this may be printed in the Recorp 

Mr. BLANTON. I suggest that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia ask unanimous consent to have his amendment printed 
in the Recogp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas with- 
hold his peint of order for that purpose? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I withhold it for the present. . 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent tha 
this amendment may be printed without further reading. 

The CHAIRMAN, A point ef order is pending. 

Mr. BLANTON. The point of order is withheld. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent, with the point of order pending, that the 
balance of the amendment may be printed in the Recorp with- 
out further reading. 

Mr, TINCHER. Ef object. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order is pending. 

Mr. BLANTON, I renew the point of order, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas renews his 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will eount. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the eommittce 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Curspsrom, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had wnder consideration the biil H. f. 
4830 and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of absenee was granted 25 


follows: ‘ 


Te Mr. Secer, for four days, on account of important busi- 
hess. 


To Mr. Monracvug, for two days, to fill a public engagement. 





eee a 


be 


eon. 
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[ZENGION GF BEMARKS 


Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert my remarks in the Recorp en the rent legislation. 
Mr. BLANTON. I make the same request, Mr. Speaker. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I make the same re- 
quest. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LAMPERT], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLanton], and the 
centleman from Maryland [Mr. Hiai1] ask unanimous consent 
to extend their remarks in the Recerp on the rent legislation. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RENT COMMISSION 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. 


hears none. 


Mr. Speaker, a few days ago the 


bill for the continuation of the District of Columbia Rent Com- | 


mission came before this House for consideration. I at that 
time opposed the bill, because it gave as the excuse for the con- 
tinuation of the Rent Commission the existence at the present 
time of a war emergency, on the basis of which the Rent Com- 
mission was created during the recent war. 


No war emergency 
exists at the present time, ] 


and 


ked for at the present time on the theory that any war 
emergency still exists. 
One of the greatest needs at the present time is entire de- 


mobilization of the necessarily autocratic powers exercised by 
the Federal Government in 


the late war. The attitude of mind still exists, however, in 


Congress on muny matters that the Federal Government should | 


continue to exercise war powers. 
I actively opposed the passage of the bill providing for the 


continuation of the District of Columbia Rent Commission with | 


its extraordinary powers for the regulation of rents, there be- 
ing no more reason at the present time, in my judgment, that 


rents should be regulated by the Federal Government in the | 


District of Columbia than that the price of eggs, the price of 


beef, the price of butter, or the price of any other necessity of | 


life should be so regulated. 

The Rent Commission has not prevented increases in rents 
and has contributed to restriction in the normal progress of 
development of rental properties in Washington. I 


ha ve re- 


ceived a letter from one of the most experienced real-estate | 


men in the District of Columbia, a man of the highest pessible 
standing, who was familiar with real-estate conditions in the 
District for a number of years before the war, and who is 
familiar with conditions to-day. 1 understand that in a few 
days another attempt will be made to pass the legislation 
providing for a continuation of the Rent Commission. I there- 
fore desire the membership of the House to have the benefit 
of the views of Mr. Randall H. Magner, as expressed to me 
in the following letter of April 16: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 16, 1924, 
Hon. Joun Puriipe HI, 
Tiouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hitt: I was very glad to see that you bave taken 
an active interest in opposing the continuation of the rent bill. As 
you know, this legislation was first enacted as a war emergency 
measure, and in many ways as such it served its purpose. The war 
is long since over. In my opinion, further continuation is most 
dangerous and un-American legislation not only as far as the District 
of Columbia is concerned, but dangerous im establishing a precedent 
which the States comprising the country may follow. It is incon- 
ceivable to me that any intelligent person could regard the continua- 
tion of legislation such as thig as a usable substitute to impreve upen 
an economic law, namely, the law of supply and demand. The only 
effect that this law has had upon the housing situation in Washing- 
ton has been to drive most of the capital into improving properties 
not under the control of the Rent Commission. This bas resulted in 
a serious shortage of available residential rental properties and an 
overabundance of properties for purchase and, incidentally, an equal 
surplus of available business properties. 

Were the Rent Commission to go out of existence when the present 
act expires there would immediately be available for rental a large 
number of dwellings, which have heretofore been withheld from the 
rental market, solely because, under the rent act, a rental contract 
between an owner and tenant no longer means anything. There 
are to-day hundreds of vacant apartments in Washington—in fact, 
I dare gay, that there are as many buildings with vacant apartments 
in them as there are buildings totally or completely rented. In addi- 
tion there are a great number of apartments now under construction. 

I noticed in the newspapers a short time ago a statement to the 
effect that there were some eleven or twelve hundred houses offered 
for sale in Washington. This statement is not only misleading, but is 
absolutely ineorrect. There are thousands of houses in Washington 
offered for sale. The only shortage that exists to-day in the housing 
situation is the very ome which the rent legislation itself has caused; 
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no legislation can properly be | 42 


the extraordinary emergency of | 








namely, th ity of i : i ! An 
biased survey to-day will show t t tually hund f 
houses on the market i 
offered for rent U 
into by an owr 
Rent Comm! n to s ! 
i est ent Ww ild ’ 
eliminated. 
A who is will ’ 
fr in unbiased viewpoint, wv : oi 
i tly being erbullt ir i a 
built houses f re his cond 
rent lay es | s \ I W 
0 ber s > ‘ : 4 si 
there A representative tenant body st liv 
i I t 1d hand down an opinion reguk 
tion under which the house may |! raid by a 
under the present law for a tenant the « 
to tl Rent Commissi y ] ] 
i s the tcnatr v hi ’ 
li t person is going n i ] 
1 ~ I ! \ ippeal 
I t ¢ to | ny nge whats t! 
of y t he has entered int 
As I und nd Ball rot landowner 
nor real-estate | ty hold off he J nissl In 
other ls. th bod t 1 t } w! re 
tenant nsequently \ in any \ r of rental real estate expert 
to get an unbiased « sion from a 1 hav ly a tena 
point? Before the war there were numbers of hoyses offered for 1 I 
due to the fact that the average builder of houses would rent ther it 
a fatr rental and dispose of them to 1 s 7 form of ft! ul 
estate business has totally disappeared vhel ibsolutely r the 
above reason. 
In addition to the above, the rent law makes it totally impossible for 


an owner of rental residential real estate to dispose of it with the 


promise of possession to the new owner. I shail try to demonstrate 
this point. If | own a house and Jones live in it, and you want te 
buy it, and the lease has a clause providing that Jones vacate in the 


event of a sale, 1, as owner, can 
intend to use the house 


not disposseas Jones because 
my own eccupancy. The 


I do not 


fer result is that you 


have got to buy the house and literally buy a lawsuit in addition in 
order to get the tenant out. The only way this can be done is for yeu, 
as the purchaser, to pay for the house and hecome the title owner, and 


then enter a claim that you meed the house for your own occupancy. 
This is only possible after you have actually taken title to the property 
and paid me for it, and very 


can 


often several months elapse before you 
get possession of the property. You can readily see that the 
average prospective purchaser does not wish to get into this sort of a 
lawsuit in order to buy a place to live, and that is 
houses offered for sale will not be rented. 

To my mind, no condition could be 
detrimental to law in general than 
situation necessary. 

Two years ago business properties were taken from under the control 
of the Rent Commission. As a result, to-day there are hundreds of 
available business locations. In other words, most of the capital 
vested in residential investment real estate has heen diverted to busi 
ness property, solely beeause an owner of residential real estate has 
no volee in the return he. might receive. 

My interest in the elimination of the continuation of this law is 
solely for the purpose of reestablishing the faith of the investing public 
in Washington real estate. As long as the ownership of real estate is 
regulated by a body of persons more or less representing the tenants, 
investors hesitate to buy realty holdings if.a lawsuit is te be the result. 

To my mind the rent law as it stands to-day is discriminatory, con- 
fiscatory, and totally un-American. It violates every principal of prop- 
erty rights as set forth in the Constitution. Except as a war emer 
geney measure it has no justification. The war is.long since over, and 
somewhat similar rent laws have been declared unconstitutional by 
the courts ef Missouri and Califernia. There is no Representative or 
Senator in Congress to-day whese constituents would tolerate legislation 
of this sort in their communities. Consequently, it seems to me thnt as 
Washington is, you might say, the ward of Cengress, we who live here 
deserve from Congress the same treatment that their constituents would 
get were some one attempting to inflict legislation of this kind on those 
constituents. 

With kind regards, 

Yours very sincerely, 


the reason why 
more impractical, unfair, or 


legislation which makes such a 


in- 


RaNDALL H. HAGNER. 
There is no one in this House who mere actively desires fair- 
ness on the rent question than I do, or who is more actively 
interested in protecting the person of moderate means who 
desires to rent a dwelling howse or an apartment. 
The Rent Commission, however, does not offer, under existing 
circumstances, a preper remedy for any abuses which may have 
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occurred in charges for such dwellings and apartments. I 
therefore hope that this House will not continue a commis- 
sion, the only excuse for the continuation of which is alleged 


n the first paragraph of the proposed bill to be an indefinite 
continuan of the war emergency 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
“ad je I 
he motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’cleck and 32 
minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with the order 
! iously made, adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, April 
17, 1924, at 11 o’clock a, m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTLONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. SS. 1918 An act relative to officers in charge of 
public buildings and grounds in the District of Columbia; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 516). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

4 bill (H. R. 8170) granting an increase of pension to 
Norma McEnhill: Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to thé Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8212) granting an increase of pension to 
Lizzie Wright; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 8707) to authorize taxation 
of the interests of entrymen on Federal irrigation projects; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 8708) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to create a Federal Power Commission; to provide for 
the improvement of navigation; the development of water 
power; the use of the public lands in relation thereto; and to 
repeal section 18 of the river and harbor appropriation act, ap- 
proved August 8, 1917, and for other purposes,” approved June 
10, 1920; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8709) to authorize the payment of claims 
under the provisions of the so-called war minerals relief act; 
to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8710) to amend 
section 4874 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, pro- 
viding for the selection of superintendents of national ceme- 
teries; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 8711) to authorize the con- 
solidation and coordination of Government purchases, to en- 
large the functions of the General Supply Committee, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ty Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 8712) to further regulate 
interstate commerce and the Post Office Department, and to 
prescribe penalties for violating such regulations; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 245) to create a 
commission to secure plans and designs for and to erect a monu- 
ment or memorial building in the city of Washington to the 
memory of the negro soldiers and sailors who fought in the 
wars of our country and the late World War; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York favoring the construction of a bridge across Lake 
Champlain connecting the States of New York and Vermont; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CONNERY # A bill (H. R. 8713) granting a pension 
to Mary McGinn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H, R. 8714) granting a pension 
to June F, Cochrane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GLATFELTER: A bill (H. R. 8715) granting a pen- 
sion to Elmer J. Hartman; to the Committee on Pensions, 


sy Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 8716) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael Quinn; to the Committee on Pensions 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 8717) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy W. Fuller; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8718) granting a pension to Jerusha G. 
Gilbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8719) granting a pension to Orpha H. 
Lawton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 8720) for the relief of Richard 
E. Sands; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOST: A bill (H. R. 8721) granting a pension to Leo 
Edmund Owings; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8722) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Tapp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8723) granting an increase of pension to 
Clatness V. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 8724) granting a pension to 
Julia F. Gannon Veats; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 8725) granting an increase 
of pension to Maggie Fetterman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8726) grant- 
ing a pension to Julie Cowan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 8727) for the relief of 
Roger Sherman Hoar; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8728) granting a pension to Isaac T. Osler; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (H. R. 8729) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary Stewart; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8730) for 
the relief of the Kanawha Valley Coal Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 8731) for the 


relief of Robert F. Foote; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2428. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of the San Luis Obispo 
County (Calif.) Farm Bureau Grain Exchange, indorsing the 
MeNary-Haugen bill (H. R. 5563) ; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

2429. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of Wm. F. Scannell 
Chapter, No. 6, Disabled American Veterans of the World War, 
of Liberty, N. Y., urging the immediate enactment of pending 
legislation in behalf of the disabled veterans; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2430. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the New England 
Nurserymen’s Association, expressing approval of a national 
botanic garden and arboreatum on the Mount Hamilton site by 
the Anacostia River; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
grounds. 

2431. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Hatchard, 93 
Alexander Street, Dorchester, Mass., recommending favorable 
consideration of the Dill radio bill; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

2432. By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Petition of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, of Fall River, Mass., 
against the legalization of beer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2433. By Mr. JARRETT: Petition of citizens of the county 
of Maui, Territory of Hawaii, asking favorable action on Sen- 
ate bill 2600, aimed to give freedom to radio broadcasting; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

2484. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of New York Produce 
Exchange, opposing the reinsertion of the tax on telephone and 
telegraph communication in the proposed revision of the revenue 
laws; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

2435. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Meyer, Lyra & Co. 
(Inc.), general exporters, New York, N, Y., that in the interests 
of the export trade, pressure will be brought to bear in favor 
of bill introduced by Representative W. R. Newton, leaving 
application of the act to the discretion of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2436. Also, petition of C. J. Marion, Federal Building, Oswego, 
N. Y., asking that Senate bill 1718 be passed, as of great benefit 
to all employees in the Steamboat Inspection Service; to the 
Committee op the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
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2487. Also; petition of Mrs. Jacob D. Posner, “ Dr. A. Posner, | 


Shoes (Ine),” that the shee tag bill be defeated once and for 
all: to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

9438; Also, petition of American Shoe Workers’ Protective 
Unien (Ine), 182 Cumberland Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., protest 
ing against the provisions of Senate bill 794 in connection with 
pl to manufacture shoes, etc., at Leavenworth prison, and 
urging opposition to this legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


2489) Also (by request), petition of the MacSwiney-Fitzgerald | 


Council of the American Association for Recognition of the 
Irish Republic, who appeal for the immediate release of the 
Hon. Eamon de Valera; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2440; Alse, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, requesting that the proper development of the Bureau of 
Fo 
merce, be permitted by providing the funds necessary for the 
adequate support of this important work; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

241. By Mr... NEWTON. of Minnesota: 
Council of the American Association for the Recegnitien of the 
Irish Republic, urging support of House Resolution 208 and 
Hoeuse bill, 1552; to. the Committee on Foreign. Affairs, 

2442. Also, petition. of sundry citizens of Minneapolis, Minn., 
urcing. support of the Reed-Sterling educational bill; to. the 
Committee on Education, 

2443. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Minneapolis, Minn., 
urging support of drastic restriction of immigration and that 
quota of 1890 be used as a, basis; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

2444. By Mr. YOUNG: Petitions of North Dakota Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, of Flasher, N. Dak., and Niagara-Shawnee 
Agricultural Club, of Niagara, N. Dak., urging. the passage of 
the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 





SENATE 
Tuurspay, April 17, 1924 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 10, 1924) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess, 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message fPom the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 


in, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed | 


¢ 

£ 

a bill (CH, R. 7112) to-promote American agriculture by mak- 
j more extensively available and by expanding the service 
now rendered by the Department of Agriculture in gathering 
and disseminating infermation. regarding agricultural preduc- 
tien, competition, and demand in foreign countries, in promet- 
ing the sale of farm’ preduets alroad, and im other ways, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


ro 


The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names; 


Adams Ernst Keyes Shields 

Ball Fernald King Simmons 
Bayard Ferris Ladd Smith 

Borah Fess Lodge Smoot 
Brandegee Fletcher MrCormick Spencer 
Brookhart Vrazier McKellar Stanfield 
Broussard George McKinley Stephens 
Bruee Gerry McLean Sterling 
Bursum Glass McNary Swanson 
Cameron Gooding Mayfield Trammell 
Capper Ilale Neely Underwood 
Caraway Harreld Norris Wadsworth 
Colt Harris Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Harrison Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Heflin Pepper Warren 
Curtis Howell Phipps Weller 

Dale Johnsen, Minn. Raiston Willis 

Dial Jones, N. Mex. teed, Pa, 

Edwardg Jones, Wash. Robinson 

Elkins Kendrick Sheppard 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 


Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] is absent on account of iliness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] is absent owing to illmess in his family. 
this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


Ef will let 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
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eign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- | 


Petition of St. Paul | 








4 


ADMINISTRATION yt viet LAN 


i : ‘ 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have a letter from Gen. Prank 
T. Hines, Director of the Veterans’ Bur , i et 
mits for my consiideration a communica i lressed ) " 
by Maj. Louis 'T. Grant, under date of Apr ,, 1924, « erniug 
a letter from the Hon. George W. P. Hw Governor « Ari 
zona, witich was printed in the Le p Lnes hn eo 
letter of Governor Hunt appeared in the Recorp, | ‘ it the 


letter of Major Grant be also printed in 
There being no objection, the letter was 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
UNizep Stares Vers s BUREAD, 
San Francisco, ( , April 3, }. 
Hon. Resp Smoor, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 








Dean Senator SMoor: My a ition b eon i to a letter ap 
pearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on ge 4704, m G rnor 
Hunt, of Arizona, add ed to Senator C BRON \ La I ° 
is one portion of t ter I wish eall t r attention, be ge it 
intimates, that an insufficient ount of is | : r 
telegraphic service in the ibdistri of the United tea \ ia 
Bureau located in Phoenix, Ariz 

I feel that in the administration of veteran rellef every, resource of 
the Government sl! ld be utilized as far as directs y law r the 
benefit of the disabled veteran, but alse ‘ i 33 I ut n 
should be taken to. see that no unm ry exp neurred ri 
lowing this belief, in tl listrict a vers 1 Loe ystem h cen 
established, in whieh telegrams and other I S t fu i 
mated for each quarter 1dvance I total allowanee made by 
central office for the current quarter, January to April, in t c, 
which comprises the States of California, A a, and. N la ‘ 
$375. The basis of allotment is upon the number of ece mail 
sent from each subdistrict office On this basis Phoentx, se gz out 
8.260 pieces of mail for the month of February, may be taken. as a 
standard with a weight of 1 Carry! ut t hod ie 
various other offices in the district would total up 244, making 255 
total. If the apportionment for the Phoenix office had been solely on 
that basis, it would have received about $15 for the quarter, but there 
were some other elements entering into the which made the total 
allotment for the telegrams for the quarter $53.75 The 
at the termination of the third quarter, March 51, 1924, the Phoe 
office had an unexpended balance of $11.33, which indicates that the 
sum allotted was ample and that there ! been no failure on the part 
of the burean to afford all necessary relief to terans be ‘ ny 
curtailment of funds, as the letter from Governor Lfunt would seem to 


indicate 


Il address this letter te vou as chairman of the Finance Committ 


e in 
order that the Senate may understand both sid of the question and 
not gather an impression that there exi e to earry out the 
various aets for veteran relief The w ling of Gover Itunt’s 
letter, in which the expression “ The subdistrict office ts allowed only 
20 cents a day for telegrams,” might be construe is a curt t of 
necessary use of the telegraph, but, as above shown, such is not the 
fact. Not only have sufficient funds been allowed, but there was aa 


unexpended balance at the end of the quarter, 
Very truly yours, 
Louis T. Grant, 
District Manager. 


SALARIES IN THE UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a report 
submitted by the United States Veterans’ Bureau, showing, by 
location, salary range, and bureau designation, employees re- 
ceiving an aggregaie annual salary of $2,000 and over, as. of 
April 1, 1924, for the central office, and as of March 1, 1924, 
for the field, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

PETITIONS AND. MEMORIALS 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., praying for the passage of a drastically 
restrictive immigration law, with 2 per cent quotas based on the 
TSoe census, which was referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a letter, in the nature of a petition, 
jointly signed by V. H. Harrison, general chairman of the Asso- 
ciation. of Metal. Craft. Employees, and D. W. Boyce, general 
chairman of the Association of Car Department Employees, 
both of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co., at Pine Bluff, 
Arvk., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Hewell- 
Barkley railway laber bill, or if that bill is passed to be so 
amended as to. protect the rights of their organizations, whieh 
was referred to the Cemmittee om Interstate Commeree, 

Mr. LADD presented, a petition of sundry citizens of Norwich, 
N. Dak., praying for the passage of the so-called Jobnson re- 
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strictive immigration bill, which was referred to the Committee 
op Immigration. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Greybull, Wyo., praying for the passage of legislation to create 
a Federal department of education, which was referred to the 
Committee ou Education and Labor. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial of the Woman’s National 
Cominittee on Law Enforcement, of Clay Center, Kans., remon- 
strating against the passage of legislation increasing the alco- 
holic content allowable in wines and beers, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the Who’s Who Study Club, 
of Chanute; the Atheneum Reading Club, of Parsons; sundry 
members of the Kansas State Council of Carpenters, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Chanute; 
and Branch No, 10, National Association of Letter Carriers, of 
Topeka, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the passage of 
stringently restrictive immigration legislation, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I present sundry telegrams in the nature of 
petitions from citizens and business organizations in the State 
of Colorado praying for the adoption of the so-called Mellon 
tax plan in the pending tax-reduction bill, which I ask may 
be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DENVER, COLO., April 9, 1924. 
lion. LAWRENCE C, PHIPPS, 
United States Senate: 


Industrial interests and business organizations through the State gen- 
erally believe that the Senate Finance Committee, appreciating that 
business is beginning to slacken, have realized the imperative necessity 
of adopting the Mellon tax plan. This message is sent as a result of 
the action taken by members of this association indorsing the Mellon 
plan, and representing approximately 2,600 manufacturers in the State 
of Colorado. We perfectly appreciate your position in this matter, 
Senator, and felt that this wire would be of assistance to you in your 
deliberations. 

W. J. H. Doran, 
President Colorado Manufacturers and Merchants Association, 
MONTE VISTA, COLO., April 8, 1924. 
Senator LAWRENCE C, PHIPPS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have considered the revised tax schedule and believe personally in 
the Mellon plan. If consistent with your position, I should like you 
to support it. 

J. NORMAN FULLER, 
Secretary Rio Grande County Republican Central Committee. 
CEDAREDGE, COLO., April 11, 1924. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C, PHIPPS, 
Washington, D. C.: 


I urge you to work hard for the Mellon income-tax reduction proposi- 
tion, as such tax on large interests drives money into tax-free securities 
and paralyzes industry. 

First NATIONAL BANK OF CEDAREDGE. 


DELTA, COLO., April 11, 1924, 
Hon. LAwWrEeNce C. Pures, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I urge you to work hard for the Mellon income-tax reduction propo- 
sition, as such tax on large interests drives money into tax-free securi- 
ties and paralyzes industry. 

DELTA CREAMERY. 


EcKERT, COLO., April 11, 1924. 
Hon. LAWRENCD C, PHIPRs, 


Washington, D. C.: 

I urge you to work hard for the Mellon income-tax reduction propo- 
sition, as such tax on large interests drives money into tax-free securi- 
ties and paralyzes industry. 

A. L. REYNOLDs, 


Deira, Co1o., April 11, 1924. 
Hon. LAwrence C, PHIPrs, 


Washington, D. C.: 

I urge you to work for the Mellon plan income-tax reduction. The 
present surtax rates curtail business expansion. They put a premium 
upon tax-exempt bonds, of which we already have enough to keep the 
small taxpayer poor for a generation. Rally to this cause. 

THe State BANK OF AUSTIN, 
Austin, Colo, 
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Detta, CoLo., A 11, 1924. 
Hon, LAwrence C, PHIPPs, ee ; 


Washington, D. C.: 

I urge you to work for the Mellon plan income-tax reduction. The 
present surtax rates curtail business expansion. They put a premium 
upon tax-exempt bonds, of which we already have enough to keep the 
small taxpayer poor for a generation. Rally to this cause. 

GUDGEL AND MATNBY. 


Devra, COoLo., April 11, 1924. 
Hon. LAwrencze C. PuIpps, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I urge you to work for the Mellon plan income-tax reduction. The 
present surtax rates curtail business expansion. ‘They put a premium 
upon tax-exempt bonds, of which we already have enough to keep the 
small taxpayer poor for a generation. Rally to this cause. 

H. B. PERKINS. 
Mrs. H. HB. Perkins, 


—_—— 


CEDAREDGR, COLO., April 11, 1924. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C, PHIPPS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I urge you to work for the Mellon plan income-tax reduction. The 
present surtax rates curtail business expansion. They put a premium 
upon tax-exempt bonds, of which we already have enough to keep the 
small taxpayer poor for a generation. Rally to this cause. 

Harry A. Copper, 


DELTA, COLO,, April 11, 1924. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPs, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I urge you to work for the Mellon plan income-tax reduction. The 
present surtax rates curtail business expansion. They put a premium 
upon tax-exempt bonds, of which we already have enough to keep the 
small taxpayer poor for a generation. Rally to this cause. 

S. Y. SyLvester, Hotchkiss, Colo. 


CEDAREDGB, COLO., April 11, 1924. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C, PHIPPS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I urge you to work hard for the Mellon income-tax reduction proposi- 
tion, as such tax on large interests drives money into tax-free securities 
and paralyzes industry. 

#. J. Stewart. 


Devea, CoLo., April 11, 1924. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Urge you to work for the Mellon plan income-tax reduction. The 
present surtax rates curtail business expansion; they put a premium 
upon tax-exempt bends, of which we already have enough to keep the 
small taxpayer poor for a generation. Rally to this cause. 

CLARENCE A, SMITH, 
Henry J. Batrp. 
Harry G. SHAFFER. 
M. SPRINGER. 
W. B. SrockHaM. 
Sern J. Kyrrin. 

Crepareper, CoLo., April 11, 1925. 

Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIpPs, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I urge you to work hard for the Mellon income-tax reduction propo- 

sition, as such tax on large interests drives,money into tax-fres securi- 


ties and paralyzes industry. 
Dr. C. L. Bowron, 


Deva, CoLo., April 11, 1924. 
Hon. LAwReNcE C. PHIPPS, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I urge you to work hard for the Mellon income-tax reduction propo- 
sition, as such tax on large interests drives money into tax-free securi- 


ties and paralyzes industry. 
North Fork Stare Bank, 
Hotchkiss, Colo. 


'Montr Vista, Coo., April 9, 1924. 
Hon. Lawrence C. PuHipps, . 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
We heartily support and urge passage Mellon tax bill as originally 


written. 
WALLACE State BANK. 
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Monte Vista, Cowo., April 8, 1924. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
We urge you support passage of the Mellon tax bill. 
Tue Rio Granoe Harpwars Co, 





MONTE VISTA, COLO,, April 8, 1924. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C, PHIPPs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Trust you will support the passage of the Mellon bill. 
Cc. BE. Barper. 
MoNTR VisTa, COLo., April 8, 1924. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
We respectfully ask you to support passage of Mellon tax bill. 
Tue MONTp VISTA FLOUR MILLS. 





Monte Vista, CoLo., April 8, 1924. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Your efforts toward passing Mellon bill will be appreciated. 
F. M. Hooper. 
Monte Vista, CoLo., April 8, 1924. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
We think Mellon bill should pass. Request you support it. 
Ture Monte Vista Moror Car Co, 





MONTE VisTA, CoLo., April 8, 1924. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHuIPPs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Respectfully request you use your efforts in passing Mellon bill. 
First NATIONAL BANK. 
MontTeE VisTA, CoLo., April 8, 1924. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Recommend use your efforts in support Mellon tax bill. 
BoYte Co. 
Monte Vista, CoLo., April 9, 1924. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please use your best efforts toward the passage of the Mellon bill. 
THE MONTE Vista BaNK & Trust Co. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4122) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to revive, with amendments, an act to incor- 
porate the Medical Society of the District of Columbia,” 
approved July 7, 1838, as amended, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 411) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2593) for the extension of Rittenhouse Street in the 
District of Columbia, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 412) thereon, 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 3143) for the relief of Bernice Hutcheson (Rept. 
No. 418) ; 

A bill (H. R. 5541) for the relief of Hubert Reynolds (Rept. 
No. 414); and 

A bill (H. R. 5808) for the relief of Edward T. Williams 
(Rept. No. 415). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

Mr. NORRIS (for Mr. La Fourerte) : 

A bill (8. 3111) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Stockbridge Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 3112) to safeguard the distribution and sale of 
certain dangerous caustic or corrosive acids, alkalis, and other 
substances in interstate and foreign commerce; to the Com- 
Inittee on Interstate Commerce. 
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By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3113) to establish a Federal system for the coopera- 
tive marketing of agricultural products and to eneourage and 
develop a more orderly and economical method in distributing 
and marketing such products in interstate and foreign com- 
merce; to create a Federal marketing board and provide for 
cooperative commodity boards; to encourage and aid in the 
formation and extension of cooperative marketing associations, 
cooperating clearing-house associutions, and terminal marketing 
associations; to correlate the activities of such boards and asso- 
ciations and provide for their inclusion within such system: to 
bring about education and cooperation in the diversification, 
production, and marketing of agricultural products; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. COPELAND (by request) : 

A bill (S. 8115) for the relief of Rosa B. Smolik; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

































LIMIT OF CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask leave to introduce a bill for refer- 
ence to the Committee on the Judiciary, and I ask that it may 
be read at length. 

The bill (S, 3114) to limit campaign contributions in presi- 
dential, senatorial, and congressional elections was read the 
first time by its title, the second time at length. and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


A bill (S. 3114) to limit campaign contributions in presidential, 


senatorial, and congressional elections 

Be it enacted, etc,, That it shall be unlawful for any corporation 
organized by authority of any law of the United States, or for any 
other corporation howsoever or wheresoever organized, or for any 
partnership or firm to make, directly or indirectly, by charging the 
same to expense account or otherwise, any money contribution in con- 
nection with any election at which presidential or vice presidential 
electors or a Representative in Congress or a United States Senator 
is voted for. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawfal for any person to make a money 
contribution in connection with any election at which presidential! or 
vice presidential electors or a Representative in Congress or a United 
States Senator shall be voted for or upon in any sum in excess of 
$500 for presidential electors, or in any sum in excess of $100 in the 
election of Representatives in Congress or the United States Senate; 
and no person shall contribute to the campaign of more than one politti- 
cal party or to the campaign of more than one candidate for Repre- 
sentative or Senator in Congress. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any candidate for President 
to contribute to the campaign fund at any election at which prest- 
dential or vice presidential electors are voted upon in an amount in 
excess of the sum of $10,000, exclusive of personal and traveling 
expenses of such candidate. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any candidate for the office of 
United States Senator to make any contribution to the campaign fund 
in connection with the election in which he is a candidate in an 
amount in excess of the sum of $5,000, exclusive of personal and 
traveling expenses of such candidate, nor shall the aggregate sum 
expended for said candidate be greater than the sum of $10,000. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be unlawful for any candidate for Representa- 
tive in Congress to make any contribution in connection with any elec- 
tion in which he is a candidate for Representative in an amount in 
excess of the sum of $3,000, exclusive of personal and traveling ex- 
penses, nor shall there be expended for him an aggregate amount 
greater than $5,000 

Suc. 6. That it shall be unlawful for any person to contribute to 
the election of any candidate for Representative in Congress or United 
States Senator outside of the State in which such person ts a citizen. 

Suc. 7. That it shall be unlawful for any national committee of any 
national political party to spend in any national election any sum of 
money in excess of $1,000,000; and the total sums collected and dis- 
tributed by such committee shall be reported and accounted for as 
now required by law. 

Sxc. 8. That it shall be unlawful for any national political party, 
after an election is over, to collect from any source or contrary to the 
terms of this statute any sum in excess of the limit of $1,000,000 
hereinbefore provided for. 

Sec. 9. That it shall be unlawful for any State or district political 
committee or organization to spend any sums of money in behalf of 
presidential or vice presidential electors. 

Sec. 10. That any person or the officer or representative or agent 
of any political party organization or of any corporation, firm, or 
partnership, violating any of the provisions of the foregoing act, shall, 
upon indictment and conviction, be punished by fine of not less than 
$1,000 or more than $5,900, and be imprisoned not less than sixty 
days nor more than two years and shall be disqualified from holding 
any office of trust or profit of the United States for a period of four 
years. 
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11. That any corporation, firm, or partnership violafing any 
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of the foregoing sections shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
$1.000 and not exceeding $20,000 and shall forfeit their corporate 
ex! nee, and the district attorney for the district in which they have 
us shall at once file a bill in the Pederal court to wind up 
airs of such corporation and distribute the proceeds among its 


Mr. HARRISON, I unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorv as a part of my remarks and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary an article written on this subject by 
the distinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetriar], 
which appeared in the New York ‘Times several weeks ago. 
There being no objection, the article was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


{From the New York Times, Sunday, March 80, 1924] 
CAMPAIGN I D EvVILs Beset Bota Partirs—LarGE CONTRIBUTIONS BY 

Sime Person TO Born REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS MoST CRITI 

CIzhp—TENNI SENATOR PROPOSES TO LIMIT INDIVIDUAL CONTRI 

BYrTo? “Maker CornopT Practices LAw More Rian” 

SLi another inquiry is proposed at Washington—inte campaign con- 
tributions. Whether or not such an Investigation be heid, the subject is 
F forefront of discussion. It will receive increasing prominence in the 
weeks ahead, because both the great parties are faced with the prob- 
lem of how inds are to be raised to conduct the coming presidential 
campaign. The author of the following article is the junior Senator 
tr Tennessee, He is a Democrat. 


(By Kennern D. McKuivar, United States Senator) 

As the primaries and as the quadrennial presidential election dates 
come on another important question arises. We are beginning to hear, 
with increasing frequency, the question asked by men and women of all 
pariies, “What of the campaign contribution evil?’ It is one which, 
if my interpretation of the signs of the times is correct, must be an- 


swered in the not far-away future. It is a question that interests every 
man and woman in the United States, every lover of good government, 
every lover of benest and fair dealing, every lover of ihe purity of the 
ball t. 


| do not exaggerate when I say that the upstanding men and women 
of this count regardiess of party affiliations, have become convinced 
ihat the campaign contribution habit in the United States ‘has assumed 
alarming proportions and has grown to be an evil which must be elim- 
inated if we are to have honest government, 

I do not mean that all campaign contributions must cease. But I do 
meun that the giving ef fabulous sums of money to bring about the nomi- 
nation of candidates and their subsequent election to office must stop. 
Can any reasonable person take the posiiion that the contribution of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars te further the political fertunes of a 
candidate w not, in the ordinary course of events, influence the acts 
of such a persen in the event of his election to office? Of course not. 
It would be an insult to a man’s intelligence even to argue that such 
would not, under even ordinary circumstances, be the resulting situa- 
tion : 

WHAT THE DONOR MUST EXPECT 

Again, and I do not think the assertion will be disputed, can any 
gane-thinking voter take the position that a man who gives thousands 
of dollars to a compaign fund dees so from simple love of ‘his own 
party? Can it be argued that in the giving of a fortune in bringing 
about the election of a certain candidate for office, it ts without some 
expectation of future reward? Can anyone think that such gifts are 
gifts without strings to them? 

When a man parts with $100,000, or, as is of record, many times that 
sum, to be expended in the tmterest of the candidary of a particular 
candidate for office, are there any who really believe in their hearts 
that the giver of such a sum will, in the event his candidate Is elected, 
not exert an influence on the official activities of that candidate? It 
seems to me that no one familiar with the polftical conditions In Wash- 
incton, or In the United States, would argue to the contrary. 

While it is true and has been true for generations back that ‘the 
Republicans always have more money at their command than ‘the 
Democrats, still I am not at this time looking at the problem from a 
partisan Standpoint. The bi¢ contribution is wrong in principle and 
it makes no difference to which political party the money ts given— 
Republican, Democratic, Progressive, or whatever the party name 
may be, 

There is now drawing to a conclosion en investigation that is 
destined to go Gown into histery as the most successful investigation 
ever conducted by either branch of the Government since the founda- 
tion of the Republic. I refer te the Investigation of the naval reserve 
of] leases now being conducted by the Public Lands and Surveys Com- 
mittee ef the Senate. The refercnce to that: investigation here fs 
for the purpose of reciting certain facts which show the campaign- 
giving menace in tts very worst light. I mean the new habit which 


has developed in recent years of contributing to both of the major 
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parties; and when a man of a corporation does contribute to both 
parties it is not possible, even for the politically evil-minded, not 
to see that the gift is sinister in fts origin. The only purpose of 
h gifts is to ebtamm favors that onght not to be obtained from the 
Government, whichever party wins. 


su 


Ol MONEY FOR BOTH PARTIES 
The records of the Teapot Dome and Elk Hills inquiry will disclose 
that Edward L. Doheny and Marry F. Sinelair, the two most im- 
portant figures with the exception of ex-Secretary Fall, in that his- 
torie investigation, have admitted under oath and in shameless 
fashion that m 1920 they contributed to both the Democratic and 
Kepublican campaign funds. In the case of Sinclair he not only con- 
tributed to the Republican 1920 campaign fund—and for this we 
have the word of Will H. Hays, who was chairman of the committee 
in 1920—but he gave an additional $75,000 for the purpose of helping 
to wipe out the $1,600,900 deficit that the committee came out of the 
campaign with. 
, I don’t believe anyone will believe that these gifts were made by 
these (wo men with any other purpose than to do what is called in 
gambling parlance “play both ends against the middle.” With these 
tremendous gifts to both parties their idea was that they could get 
enormous returns, whichever way the election went. 
CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES IN 1920 


I wish here to call attention to the report of the committee pre- 
sided over by the then Senator Kenyon, which investigated campaign 
expenditures for 1920. 

Senator Kenyon is one of the purest and best and ablest statesmen 
and jurists in this country. In conducting this investigation and in 
making the report he performed a wonderful service to the people 
of the United States. The report of that investigation was that the 
Republican national and congressional committees expended in the 
regular election $6,022,678.66. The Democratic natienal and congres- 
sional commiltees spent $1,849,447.07. The 48 Republican State com- 
mittees spent an aggregate of $2,078,060.55. The 48 Democratic 
State committees spent $888,323.64. The total spent by the Re- 
publicans was $8,100,738.21, and the Democratic total was 2,- 
237,750.71, 

These figures do not include the expenditures of the county and 
other local committees, To these sums must be added a $1,600,000 
deficit by the Republican committee, making the grand total spent by 
them in the 1920 regular election the enormous sum of $9,700,738.21. 
There must also be added a $300,000 deficit by the Democratic .com- 
mittee, making the grand tatal spant by them of $2.537,750.71. 

From these figures it is seen that the Republicans, according to their 
own reports, spent nearly four times as much as the Democrats, and 
the effect of this money was unquestionably seen in the enormous ma- 
jority of 7,000,000 that Mr. Harding received. 


PRECONVENTION CAMPAIGN TOTALS 





These enormous sums of money are too much to be spent fn any na- 
tional campaign. The Democratic swim was entirely teo large. The 
Republican total was practically four times as bad. The expenditure 
in either case constitutes a stigma upon popular government, and steps 
should be taken by the Congress to minimize the expenditures to actr- 
ally necessary expenses. 

The sums spent in the regwlar election, however large they were, 
were not ail that was spent in the 1920 campaign. From ‘the ‘same 
report of Senator Kenyeon’s committee, in the Republican preconvention 
campaiens it is shown there was spent for Calvin Coolidge, $68,375 ; 
for Senator Harding, $113,109; for Herbert Hoover, $173,542; for 
“Hiram Johnson, $195,895; for Gov. Frank G. Lowden, $814,084; and 
for Gen. Leonaera Wood the enormous sum of $1,173,308. 

It will be recalled that General Wood came very nenr getting the 
Republican nomination, and if he had got it there would have been 
charges that it was due in large part to the use of money in his behalt. 
Such gifts tell their own story. 


W. C. PROCTER BACKED WOOD 


William Cooper Procter, of Procter & Gamble, soup mannfacturers, 
was the money man of the Weed campaign. I quote his own words as 
taken from the record: 

“Mr. Procrer. Contributions have been to me very disappoint- 
ing, and the burden of the campaign has fallen upon myself. |! 
made a contribution of $10,000. Since that time T have advanced 
approximately $500,000. 

“The CratreMan, Out of your own pocket? 

“Mr. Procrer. Out of my own pocket. My advances T know are 
more than the balance of the contributions.” 

On the Democratic side Mitchell Palmer spent $59,610; Governor 
Cox, $22,000, and other Democrats insignificant sums, 

Among the contributors to Mr. Harding's precenvention campaign 
are to be found Harry M. Daugherty, James G. Darden, Jess W. Smith, 
R. B. Creager, all in the limelight im the investigations now under 
way in Washington, 
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It appears that Mr. Daugherty was the largest contributor to Mr. 
Harding’s preconvention campaign, with $14,500, or nearly one-seventh 
of all that was contributed. Looking over the list of Republican cam- 
paign contributions we find many names of gentlemen prominent in 
,dministration circles, Whether they would have been in their present 
position but for these contributions, who can say? 

BELIEVED SYSTEM FRAUGHT WITH BVIL 


The system is bad. It is fraught with evil for this Republic. A 
large contributor to a campaign fund necessarily expects to receive 
ttention and consideration after the election is over. If he wants 
n appointment, naturally his claims are superior to those better fitted 
for the place he seeks or not. This is inevitable. 

I do not mention the Democratic contributors, because the Demo- 
crats were defeated and have no favors to grant. 

I know a Senator of very limited means. His contests usually come 
in the primary of his State. He is unable to put up campaign funds 
to any extent, but he limits contributions by his friends to $100. He 
does not believe that anyone who contributes $100 to a campaign fund 
would. be entitled to superior rights becaus> of such modest contri- 
butions. If presidential contributions could be limited to a reasonable 
relative sum, it would be much better for the country. Say for instance, 
that no sum In excess of $500 should be made by any individual, and no 
corporation should be permitted to make a gift at all, 

The evil effect of large campaign contributions is most frequently 
pointed out in the after-arrangement of tariff schedules. A man who 
has contributed large sums and whose business is influenced by tariff 
rates naturally feels that he is entitled to better treatment in the ar- 
rangement of these schedules, and to the extent that this factor enters 
into tariff laws it is government by campaign contributions. Where 
such campaign contributions raise the enormous sum of $10,000,000 
for one campaign it is easily seen how pernicious such a system may 
become This $10,000,000 would be paid back ten times over 
within a year after tariff schedules have been raised. Whether there 
is any agreement about it or not, the implied understanding must nec- 
essarily be: “I give you campaign contributions and you allow me 
to tax the people by means of tariff duties affecting my business. 
I pay you so much cash now. My expectation is to get back many 
times the cash given in the way of tariff bounties from the Goy- 
ernment,” 

It is a pernicious system. It is calculated to undermine the very 
foundations of this Republic if it is not done away with or curtailed 
to actual expenses. 


TAX REFUNDS AND FUTURE CAMPAIGNS 


It is quite remarkable that tax refunds up to 1920 were virtually 
nothing. Since 1920 they have increased and multiplied until now 
one of the principal drains on the Treasury is tax refunds. In round 
numbers, these tax refunds in 1921 were $28,000,000; in 1922, $48,- 
000,000; in 1923, $124,000,000, and the deficiency bill just passed 
has just added $105,000,000. Three hundred million dollars in tax 
refunds—sometimes more than a million going to an individual tax- 
payer. Again, these refunds are made secretly. The public is not 
familiar with them until after they are made. There is no court hear- 
ing. There is no going before a committee. An application is made 
by a taxpayer to a clerk in the revenue department, his recommenda- 
tion is obtained, and the matter goes through. 

The sum of $229,000,000 in the fiscal year ef 1923 in tax returns! 
Why this enormous increaser Is it in furtherance of a program of 
preparedness for the 1924 campaign? To whom does this money go? 
The lists of recipients have been made out. It is easy to understand 
how mistakes can be made in taxes by tax officials. There are many 
eases where refunds should be made, but the idea of this Government 
returning $229,000,000 a year in tax refunds! 

It is almost inconceivable that such returns are absolutely made. 
It is inconceivable that the revenue department, under the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, could make a mistake of more than $1,000,000, 
sometimes more than $2,000,000 with one taxpayer's returns. If 
the system is kept up, what an inviting field it is for campaign con- 
tributions! How easy it would be in the future, with such a system 
going on, to promise a taxpayer, expressly or impliedly, “fair treat- 
ment” in consideration of a big campaign contribution! 

I do not mean to charge that any of these tax refunds are due 
to campaign contributions, but if we want to avoid the appearance of 
evil we had better change the system. We ought to establish full 
publicity of tax returns and we want to establish a public tribunal 
to which those taxpayers who qre entitled to refunds can openly apply 
and have mistakes corrected and illegal levies set aside and all proper 
tax adjustments made. 

The present system of secrecy of tax returns must inevitably lead, 
if it has not already led, to corruption. It may be said that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is now required to publish tax refunds. The 
requirement is that he must give the names and amounts to the 
Speaker of the House. These were buried in the Ways and Means 
Committee’s document room, and when I attempted to find them it 
was almost impossible to get them. That kind of publicity is value- 
less to the taxpayers of the country. 
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ymnly found in 


The evils of the campaign contribution system are not 
the contributions of big business or those engaged in big business but, th« y 
are also found in arrangements made with the smaller contributors, 


In my own State of Tennessee it developed early in this 


administration 
that every applicant for office was assessed by the Republican organiza- 
tion with a certain amount which it was claimed was to be paid over 


to the Republican National Committee in order to take 


0 care of the 
deficit. 


I found the national committeeman from Tennessee, John W, Overall, 
receiving checks from applicants for post offices, rural carriags, and 
other offices, both civil service and those not und civil service, 
When it was found, on indisputable proof, that tais sale of offices was 
going on, Mr. Overall denied that he got ihe money personally, and 
said it was being applied to the deficit of the Republican National 


Committee, that Tennessee's quota of the deficit had been 
fixed and that he and others were requiring these office seekers to put 
up the money before the offices were bestowed. It turned out that 
the same condition of affairs existed in Arkansas, South Carolina, and 
perhaps other Southern States, at least. A more disreputable and 
corrupt system could hardly be imagined. 

There are a number of laws on the Federal statute books relating to 
campaign contributions. The first, approved January 6, 1917, prohibits 
any national bank or other corporation organized under the Federal 
Government from contributing any money to the election of President, 
Vice President, or Representative or Senator in Congress. 

Section 118 of the Criminal Code provides that no Senator or 
Representative, or officer, or employee of either House, and no executive, 
judicial, military, or naval officer of the United States, and no clerk or 
employee of any department shall directly or indirectly solicit or 
receive in any manner any subscription or contribution from any 
person receiving any salary or compensation from moneys derived from 
the Treasury of the United States. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES LAWS 


By an act approved June 25, 1910, publicity of contributions are 
provided for. By an act approved August 19, 1911, this publicity 
was extended to Senators and Representatives in Congress and limita- 
tion fixed upon the amount that might be expended. By an act 
approved August 238, 1922, these acts were further amended. By an 
act approved October 16, 1918, it was provided that “ whoever shall 
promise, offer, or give, or cause to be promised, offered, or given any 
money or other thing of value, or shall make or tender any contract, 
undertaking, obligation, gratuity, or security, for the payment of money 
or for the delivery or conveyance of anything of value to any person 
either to vote or withhold his vote or to vote for or against any 
eandidate, or whoever solicits, accepts, or receives any money or other 
thing or value in consideration of his vote for or against any candidate 
for Senator, or Representative, or Delegate in Congress at any primary 
or general or special election shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both.” 

In the Newberry case, the Supreme Court of the United States held 
unconstitutional so much of the publicity and limitations of campaign 
expenses act as applied to primaries. But it is easily seen that with one 
party admitting that it spent nearly £10,000,000 and another party 
admitting that it spent more than $2,000,000, the spirit and, no doubt, 
the letter of the law has been violated in innumerable instances. It ig 
an awful practice, and ought to be stopped. 

NEWBERRY DECISION CALLED UNFORTUNATE 


It will be seen from the foregoing laws that Congress has frequently 
undertaken to fix a remedy. The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Newberry case, declaring that the statute could 
not, under our Constitution, apply to primary elections, was a body 
blow to clean politics in this country. In many of the States the 
primary election is the principal election and constitutes the real 
election, and, to say the least of it, that decision, favorable to a man 
who resigned afterwards, while still under fire, was the most unfortunate 
decision for greater honesty in elections, and, indeed, in all public 
affairs. : 

The campaign-contribution evil is gnawing at the very vitals of this 
Republic. There must be some remedy for it. The Congress should 
pass a law limiting the amount used to actual expenses. Sums to he 
used on election day for the payment of workers at the polls should be 
absolutely forbidden. Sums paid out to persons, except for clerical 
work, should be absolutely forbidden. No contributor to the national 
campaign should be allowed to contribute in excess of $500. No cam- 
paign committee should be allowed to borrow enormous sums from a 
bank, but such sums should be limited. 

No person should be allowed to put up collateral to secure such 
loans or indorse notes for such loans, No corporation should be allowed 
to contribute at all, directly or indirectly, under severe penalties No 
person who contributes over the specified amount, directly or indirectly, 
should be allowed to hold office under the tncomf: administration, 
No civil-service employee should be allowed to contribute, and no appli- 
cont for any civil-service office should be eligible to that office if he 
contributes to any deficiency. No postmaster or applicant for post- 
master should be allowed to contribute to any national campaign. 





\ iin a few days I shall introduce a corrupt-practices bill embodying 
n}} some of these suggestions. ‘This bill, of course, will be drawn to 
< rm to the decisions of the Supreme Court in the Newberry case. 

IcKELLAR subsequently said: Mr. President, this morn- 


j . introduce 
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the committee amendments and that my amendment will then 
be reached. 

I concede that there is hardly any question of greater im- 
portance to the American people at this time than the question 


| for drastic restrietive legislation upen the subject. 


da bill concerning campaign expenditures. I 

} e ing hand a short article giving the views of President 

oF e in reference thereto, which IT ask may be printed in the 

Li , following the statement made this morning, and that it 

I rred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The | 

Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The President's statement is as follows: 
{rom the Washington Star, April 12, 1924] 

Cootimpon Orroses I ap Panty Giers—Oprnion Basep ON LIKELITIOND 
f CH Donations Creating Bap IMPREssions—Spes PROBLEM 
Dirricu.1t—Dovun ABILITY TO Orrer FIXED RULB ON DONATIONS 
I ident Coolidge has let it be known that he does not approve of 

laree contributie to political eampaign funds because of the likeli- 

I their « ting bad impressions and giving the idea of a wrong- 

fr tive 

discussing this subject with callers at the White House the Execu- 
ti is ret ented as saying that while he doubts his ability to give 

f fixed rule governing campaign contributions that would be par- 

ti helpful, he thinks it would be well to keep in mind that it 

is not so much the size of a contribution as the purpose in that a large 

contribution could be given for a perfectly proper purpose, while a 

smul! contribution could be made for an entirely unjustifiable purpose. 

The President was represented as not meaning that a contribution made 

for the general purpose of supporting party policy or promoting party 

principle is without any reason for criticism, but a very small contribn- 
tion made for selfish purpose, perhaps for securing a persoual favor or 
souething of that kind, weuld, of course, be subject to just criticism. 
CRITICIZED BY BORA 
Contributions of large sums to both political parties recently were 
criticized by Senator Boran, Republican, Idaho. 
* ~ * . - . * 
BUILDING FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priute $2,500,000, to enable the Regents of the Smithsonian In- 


stitution to commence the erection of a suitable fire-proof build- 
ing with granite fronts for the National tiallery of Art, inelud- 
ing the National Portrait Gallery, and the history collections 
of the United States National Museum, on the north side of the 
Mall between the Natural History Building and Seventh Street, 
provided that the total cost ef said building complete, includ- 
ing heating and ventilating apparatus and elevators, shall not 
exceed $7,000,000, intended to be proposed by him to the second 
deticiency appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1924, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 
RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 
Mr. HEFLIN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration of 
aliens into the United States, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and toe be printed. 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU 


Mr. ODDIP submitted amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (8.2257) to consolidate, codify, revise, and 
reenact the laws affecting the establishment of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau and the administration of the war 
risk insurance act, as amended, and the vocational rehabili- 
tation act, as amended, which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R.7111) te promote American agriculture by 
making more extensively available and by expanding the sery- 
ice now rendered by the Department of Agriculture in gather- 
ing and disseminating information regarding agricultural pro- 
duction, competition, and demand in foreign countries, in pro- 
molting the sale of farm products abroad, and in other ways, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S.2576) to limit the immigration of 
alicns into the United States, and for other purposes. 

\ir. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am loath to enter upon a 
discussion of the amendment which I propose to introduce to 
the pending bill before it is reached in the regular order, but 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] advises me that, 
in his opinion, it will take only a very shert time to finish 
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of a proper control of immigration. 1 recognize that the con- 
ditions of to-day more than at any time in our history call 
Personally 
Il have always been in favor of restrictive legislation. I have 
never thought at any time that we ought to throw our doors 
wide open to immigration from the Old World. I have sup- 
ported every measure that has been introduced looking to the 
restriction of immigration, because I thought the rights of the 
American who has built the Nation and made it what it is ought 
to be carefully guarded. 

Early in my service in this body I introduced to the immigra- 
tion bill then pending iu the Senate an amendment imposing an 
educational qualification upon immigrants into this country. 
That amendment, with certain suggestions made by the distin- 


guished senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lover] which 


I accepted, was adopted, and it is now, with practically ‘little 
change, if any, what is known as the literacy test in our immi- 
gration plan. I am not only in favor of restrictive immigration, 
I am not only in favor of the restrictions that we have here- 
tofore imposed, but I am in favor of further radical restriction. 
I voted for the 3 per cent limitation in the present law. I shall 
vote for the 2 per cent limitation proposed by the committee to 
the pending bill. 

Il am in favor of selective immigration, but I want the selec- 
tion based upon something else and in addition to the require- 
ment that the immigrant shall be able to read and write in 
some language, that the immigrant is an able-bodied man, 
that be is not a criminal, and is a man of good character. 
Those are very necessary restrictions; they ought to be ap- 
plied in the process of selection; but I want the selective prin- 
ciple carried further than the present law would carry it. I 
want it based upon something in addition to the test of ad- 
missibility. I want it to go to the point of the kind and 
character of immigration we need and want to come to this 
country. A selective principle which disregards the economic 
needs and the economic wants and requirements of the pres- 
ent situation will be wholly inadequate to accomplish the 
yurpose that I desire should be accomplished through the 
Brinciple of selective immigration. 

Mr. President, the amendment which I shall offer is di- 
rected, partially, at least, to the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose. I want to read that amendment as I have now redrafted 
it and as I shall submit it, in order that the Senate may 
fully understand it before I begin the arguments which, to 
my mind, support it and prove it to be of the utmost impor- 
tance in connection with our present economic situation, es- 
pecially so far as that economic situation cencerns the vital 
interest of agriculture in this country. 

The amendment which I propose is to be inserted at the 
end of section 4, on page 6, after line 4. That section relates 
to the preference to be given immigrants upon the ground of 
the relationship to foreign citizens who are already in Amer- 
ica. That is the only preference specifically given in the bil! 
as reported by the committee. It may, therefore, if my amend- 
ment shall be adopted, be described as the first preference. 
My amendment deals with other preferences, and is, in words 
and terms, as follows: 


(c) In the issuance of immigration visé certificates preference shall 
be given by the consuls to persons who give satisfactory evidence that 
they are skilled in agronomy, forestry, horticulture, or animal hus- 
bandry, and who are going to the United States to enter into agricul- 
ture, and to experienced farm laborers who are going to some agri- 
eultural @istrict to engage In farming. 

(da) Whenever the legislature or the governor of a State makes a 
request of the Secretary of Labor for skilled farm laborers or for 
skilled farmers who are expert in agronomy, forestry, horticulture, or 
animal husbandry, of any nationality, for the purpose of filling a spe 
cific need in that State, the Seeretary of Labor and the Secretary o! 
Agriculture may make a review of the situation, and upon their ap 
proval, in the issuance of immigration visé certificates preference sha!! 
next be given by the consuls to skilled farmers and experienced farm 
laborers, subject to such regulations ag will insure that they go to the 
specified locations. The preference provided in (c) and (4) of this sec- 
tion shall not in the case of any one country exceed 50 per cent of the 
quota allotted to such country. 


So it appears upon the face of the amendment that the 
selection is to be made from the quota, and that the selectio: 
shall not exceed 50 per cent of the immigrants alletted to an) 
one country. 

I propose, Mr. President, in the discussion of this matter to 
confine myself, as I said a few moments ago, entirely to the 








to 
the 








agricultural situ: and agricultural peeds, because my 
amendment relates ¢ nly to labor of that character. 
The situation of agriculture in this country to-day is exceed- | 
ingly precarious, I think, Mr. President, that will go without | 
tving. There is a crisis in the economic agricultural situation | 
poth of the South and of the West. I need not dwell upon it, 


lt is so 


because J take it that that 


outstanding that there Is no contro 


conceded by everyone. 


versy with respect to it, nor 


as to its extent. 

‘hat agricultural situation is due, so far as the South is ¢on- 
cerned, to two chief reas . There are subsidiary reasons 
which If will not discuss; but the two chief 1 ons are, first, the 
invasion of the boll weevil, now extending to a very large per 
centage of the entire cotton area of the South, which has made 
cotten farming in that section under present conditions un- 
nrofitad! Cotton far ¢ will not have to be abandoned alto- 
: ther, heceanse we hone for success in combating the evil, ut 
‘ rate. create cess ft] we have heretofore achieved. and 
if we can change our method of cultivation in the South we 
may in the not very distant future relieve the situation. But 
under present eonditions the ravages of the boll weevil have 
c i 


buted very 


South unprefitable 


irgely toward making cotton farming in the 


There is another reason why we are nfronted with diflic 
our agricultural opefations, not only as to cotten but as to 
the growing of all sorts of crops, and resulting in the wholesale 
abandonment of farms in the South, and that is the loss of our 
] Cotton is cultivated in the South chiefly through 
I ro labor and negro tenants They are the ef reliance. 
Deprive us of that source of supply in the South and it would 
be impossible for us to cultivate under the best condifitons 
much more than a third of the acreage that we usually cultivate 
in cotton, 


abor supply. 


ee 
iC. 


fhe emigration of the negro from the South in the last 
two or three yeurs have been enormous, Mr. President. 
it has been due to two causes: First, of course, the ravages 
the boll weevil have made cotton farming unprofitable. 


‘ 
Cotton is the one 
{ 


crop that the colored man knows how 
o cultivate; it is the one crop that he insists upon cul- 
tivating. The fact that that crop has become unprofitable 
is one of the chief reasons why this movement to leave 
the South has started. It has been a progressive movement, 


As the boll weevil has advanced, as his ravages have increased, 


mere and more of the colored population have left and more 
and more of them will leave. That movement, however, was 


made possible, and, to a certain extent, was superinduced by 
the fact that our restrictive Immigration measures have brought 


about a pronounced shortage of labor in the great industrial 
centers of the North and the West, and in order to recruit the 
losses they have sustained by reason of the exclusion of that class 
of laber which the manufacturing industries have always relied 
upen fer common labor, they have gone to the South and in- 
augurated a systematic movement, curbed only by the laws 
of the speeifie State in which it is attempted to operate, to 
induce the negro laborers to migrate to the North and West 
te take the place of the immigrants, the unskilled laborers, 
who have heretofore heen recruited in and who have come to 
this conntry from the southern and eastern portions of Europe. 

the effect, Mr. President, has been disastrous te*the Cotton 
Leit of the Seuth. 
gree T assume, obtains in the West, - At any rate, in the wheat- 
growing sections of the West agriculture is not prosperous, 
Agriculture is in distress, just as it is in the South. 

I de not know to what extent the factories have drawn upon 


| nection with the debates in this bedy upon w! 


The same condition, though to a less de- | 


the farms of the West to make up the shortage in labor which | 


cenfronts them, which is a problem with them, not only for the 
purposes of normal operation but in connection with any pros- 
pective expansion of their business; but I know this, Mr. Pres!- 
dent: If we shall pass this immigration bill—and I hope we 
will pass it; the general welfare of this country requires that it 
should be passed—if we shall pass it, I repeat, and this shortage 


| and reducing labor reguirements. 


in faetery labor shall continue, if there is to be expansion and | 
develepment in the manufacturing industries of this country— | 
and I hepe there will be—it will be necessary for them to get 


thelr unskilled laber, at least, in this country, and there is 
nowhere that they can get it in this country except from the 
farms; and while the movement of recruiting labor from the 
farms for this purpose may net up to this time have begun in 
the West, undoubtedly it will begin as soon as the supply in 
the South has been exhausted, and the West, if not now fn a 
very short time, will find itself in the same condition of labor 
shortage which confronts us in the South. 

Mr. President, no man 
agriculture in this country without feeling some 
alarm. 


| tion to them. 
| sections, 1 think 


ean contemplate the condition of | 


degree of | 
The apprehension which obtains throughout the coun-! sections, unprepared, 


CF wt 
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try with 


respect to the future fate of this industry Is ell 

founded. I believe that fact is conceded Something 
fore, must be done to relieve the situation S @ « 
adequate remedy must be found unless more than 4 er ce ( 
the population of this country who pro e that fron 
we derive our wealth and our pr pel to \ j 
with ruin and hankruptcy. No more sit 
confronted a country. 

The life and the prosperity 
fundamental, primary in ( 
in serious jeopardy ind j ‘ 
position of responsibility, i | 
to contribute to the relief of this Qre 
self se ously t it, and ) i ‘ \ ‘ 
some effective, ad uate me l 

Many remedies for this sit av 
discussed—discussed t 
l cu l, an 
Congress, and ¢ issed | t ‘ 
ti tl batts j I t i n 
remedy be yet f L $ lave 

nd discussed st of tf i Vy ‘ } 

I of them e ‘ ‘ oO ‘ fin wit j 

et ( ial Lhe s i ca t A i 
We ao tor tft iurmer that i il ivbie ’ 
WOrk OUL THAIS greatest ol S$ | ~ 

It will do no ood to give h i : e 
when it was bsolute Ly nec ior \ 

i | i y 5 i ) i «*y 
I Lesit . W it is ft re i t heme ‘ 
rela vy LW ai Li ULL Aaovel j ii ta 
sidies or ¢ hts or cre ‘ ‘ id 
have been ineffective i adopter i , i f 
igricultural districts of iS ! ‘ r 
in his L ClAlLlOUS, Trepre tite i wt 
the conse SU ) pinlon I i ‘ } le |} 
at larg who I e g i bu ! } n é 
ubject i hat Ol id i ji cise 
up to this tim is diversifi mi agricuitw al ile ‘ 
cCULLIVial ] 

The mind of the agriculturist in is country ( ‘ 
trated to-day upon that as tl reme¢ ‘I re \ 
be instantaneous. The relief may not be entirely and f ly com- 
plete ; but that it will enable him oO voriage ovel iM present 
difficulties, and get himself in a position wiiere he may rapidly 
advance to a state of prosperity, is a firm conviction in 12 
minds of all people, both agricultural and of other ealli ; 
who have studied this problem; and in every section in e 
West and the Seuth to-day, every Wuert they ure aise 
the question of diversification and intensive farming in the 
cultivation of crops as the one hope in sight. 

We have had some evidence of that here recently in i 


a Was Knhovy i 
the Norbeck bill. The farmers of the wheat 
West came to Congress and asked, tarough their Senators, 
that the Government should advance as a revolving fund, I 
believe, fifty or seventy-five million dollars for the pur; 
affording the distressed wheat farmers of the 
opportunity to put themselves in a position 
diversify their erops, where they could get 
one-crop principle upon which 
has been based. That is the 


Sevtion of tie 


country an 
where they eould 
away from the 
their agrieulture heretofore 
problem in the South 





to-da\ 


That is what they are all taiking about and nothing elise. 
“We must diversify,” they say. “We must introduce the 
intensive method of farming, thereby increasing production, 


We must do it, but we 
nize that the transition will be expensive. 

Mr. President, to my mind diversified farming and inte: e 
farming are the remedies. But diversified farming amd i ; 
sive farming are things with which the farmers of the V 
and the South are not familiar. We are net familiar with 
them in the Cotten Belt, because we have confined ourselves, 
as they have in the wheat-growing sections, to one crop. We 
know nothing abeut them. We have been tr: 


recoy 


neu tO another 


system. Our labor is expe rienced, but it is experienced in 
another system. The negro is a pretty good cotton farmer 
because he has followed it for generations. He is not only 
trained but he has inherited an instinct for it. He knows 


nothing about other crops, however. Fie has given ho aften- 
A parallel situation confronts us in the wheat 


If we undertake this transition, which I say is essential te 
the future prosperity of the agricultural interests of thes 
with no experience, with no training, 
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with no aptitude, it is apparent that the transition must be 


accomplished at great waste and loss, and in making it either | 


in the West or in the South with men utterly unfamiliar with 
and untrained in that kind of farming, the transition, if even- 
tually successful, will only be successful after losses that will 
in many cases mean ruin and bankruptcy. 

if we ure to diversify, we must have men who know some- 
thing about diversified farming. Diversification of agricul- 
ture does not consist only in diversifying the plant crops. 
Under that term is properly included horticulture. At the 
present time we are experimenting in horticulture in the agri- 
cultural sections of North Carolina. In one section of the 
State, where the lands have not heretofore been supposed to 
be of much value, citizens from the outside—some of them 
are North Carolinians, but they are chiefly citizens from the 
outside, and a few of them of other nationalities—have en- 
tered upon the raising of peaches, and while there were fail- 
ures and are still failures, wherever there is an attempt to 
raise that crop with the proper skilled labor, labor trained in 
the application of proper methods, it has resulted in a signal 
success, thereby diversifying our agriculture to that extent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator yield for a question? 





Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I should | 


like to continue my remarks. 

Mr. FLETCHER I would like to clear up one question in 
my own mind. The Senator’s remarks would seem to lead to 
{} thought that we ought to broaden the restrictions. He 
alluded, for instance, to the shortage of labor on the farm. 
As I understand, the Senator does not mean to increase the 
quota 

Mr. SIMMONS Not at all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
agriculture? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is all. 
quota at all. 

Diversification covers not only forestry, but it covers also 
animal husbandry. That probably is the most important part 
of diversification. That is the character of diversification they 
are contemplating in the South, and, judging from what I 
rathered in the discussion of the Norbeck bill, it is largely 
the character of diversification they are contemplating in the 
West. I do not know how it is in the West, but in my part of 
the country, where the farmers have settled upon the raising 
of cotton, where they thought best to raise cotton and buy the 
other things they needed, we have had no animal husbandry, 
except for a few dairies located around the larger cities to sup- 
ply the city demands for milk and butter. In most instances 

farmer, especially the cotton farmer, who is chiefly a ten- 
ant, a white tenant or a colored tenant, but usually colored, 
does not even have a cow. The owners of the large planta- 
tions have generally left them and gone to the cities, and the 
plantations are rented out. 

Again, Mr. President, there is another very important thing 
embraced in the term “ diversification of farming.” ‘*t has rela- 
tion to forestry. A large part of the forests of thi untry are 
attached to small farms®* or belong to farmers of small or large 
extent. as the case may be. Rapidly our forests are being de- 
stroved. They have already been destroyed in the Old World, 
and the people there have been confronted with and have met 
the problem which in a few years will confront us and will 
have to be met. We had better take time by the forelock. So 
it is a matter of the utmost concern to the farmer who owns 
a small body of forest land that he should be advised about 
reforesting ; not only advised, but that he should take measures 
to reforest and to do those things that are necessary to pre- 
serve the forests. 

Chis is diversified agriculture. It covers all of these things, 
and most of them are scientific. They are things which can 
not he done successfully by men not experienced or trained in 
doing them. 

in addition, Mr. President, to diversified farming; we must 
have the application of intensive methods in our agricultural 
husbandry. We know but little about that. This country has 
suffered the loss of untold millions in productiveness because, 
first, of a lack of diversification, and, secondly, because of a 
lack of intensive cultivation. 

I am told that the great wheat areas of the West are pro- 
ducing each year less and less per acre. I know that in large 
sections of the South, while there has been some increase in 
the output of acreage put in certain crops, in many other crops 
the yield has been reduced as the result of careless methods 
of cultivation, The effect of those methods of cultivation upon 
the yields are shown not only in the smaller output from year 
to year, as in the case of wheat, but they are shown in the 
ultimate production of agriculture in this country, Even the 


sut to give preference to those engaged in 


I will not interfere with the 
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| about diversified farming or intensive farming? 
| Standing is that in the West they recruit most of their labor 
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best farmers, the most intelligent farmers we have in this 
country to-day, have not, except in rare instances, learned 
either the principle of diversification or the principle of in- 
tensive farming. 

In my State we raise white potatoes for market. It is quite 
a truck crop in the trucking area, and the lands in which they 
are cultivated are very thoroughly prepared. But we have not 
yet gotten to the point, even in the cultivation of potatoes, where 
we can make one-half as much per acre as is being produced 
in Europe to-day in countries where they practice intensive 
farming upon lands naturally less fertile and less productive 
than ours. 

Mr. President, the point I make is this: If we are going to 
diversify our farming, if we are going to introduce and inaugu- 
rate a more intensive system of farming, what do the farm 
laborers of the South, the negro tenants or the white tenants, 
or the negro laborers or the white laborers upon our farms 
know about diversified farming or about intensive farming? 
What do those gentlemen who raise wheat in the West know 
My under- 


during the harvest seasons from the cities. They go into the 
slums, perhaps, and pick up such labor as they can find there. 
That is the kind of labor they empley, in addition to the 
farmer and his family and the surplus labor of the neighbor- 
hood, where there is any. That is the kind of labor they use 
in the cultivation of wheat crops. What do those farmers and 
what do those laborers know about diversification or intensive 
farming? 

If we are going to diversify and intensify, then, unless we 
want to accomplish this necessary evolution and transition at 
enormous waste, and probably without success in the first in- 
stance, if ever, we must have intelligent, skilled, trained, ex- 
perienced men and laborers in the inception of the movement 
in order to save us from mistakes which will bring ruin and 
loss. 

It may be said that we have some skilled farm laborers in 
this country. I have no doubt there are some in some sections 
of the country. but they are needed where they are. If they 
should all leave where they are and come to the distressed sec- 
tions of the South and the West there would not be enough of 
them to go half around nor a quarter around nor one-tenth 
around, and probably not one-fiftieth part around, The scheme 
would not succeed in the first instance. I know of but one 
scheme of diversified farming carried on systematically in my 
section of the country that has succeeded, and succeeded to a 
wonderful degree, so much so that it has become an outstanding 
demonstration of its success, not only in the State of North 
Carolina but in the surrounding States. That movement was 
inaugurated by a man of large means in my State, a man who 
all his life has been deeply interested in agriculture. He con- 
ceived the idea of doing something by way of demonstration that 
would be helpful to that industry in his own State. After very 
mature study of the question of what was required in the way 
of lands and what was required in the way of help to inaugurate 
the system he put it into operation. He got a large part of his 
help from abroad. He went to countries like Holland and 
similar countries in Europe to procure it. He studied the situa- 
tion and succeeded in getting some very suitable immigrants and 
brought them to this country. The place is known as Castle 
Hayne. It was a famous old colonial plantation. I do not 
know exactly how large it is, but I think it covers seven or 
eight hundred acres. It was a broad level farm upon which 
cotton or corn or something like that was cultivated. He had 
it divided up into small 10 or 20-acre tracts. Some of those 
people who came had money, and built their own houses, and 
he helped others to build their homes. 

They are mostly foreigners, high-class men, good citizens, 
To-day that is the most prosperous community in the South. 
Practically every one of those men that came here empty handed 
or with a small amount of money is to-day a citizen of independ- 
ent means. This gentleman tells me that by actual calculation 
the productiveness of that piece of land, cultivated as it is 
now being cultivated, as compared with its productiveness as a 
farm previously, is as 500 to 1. 

Now the question and the only question to my mind is, can 
we get the kind of people we desire? Will they come to us? 
This same gentleman to whom I have just been referring has 
recently, after making a survey of agricultural conditions in 
this country, made under the authority of the governor of the 
State, I believe, gone to Europe and investigated conditions 
there. In the countries he visited up near the Baltic he found 


a very strong disposition on the part of many of the well-to-do 
farmers to come to us. He found that the situation in Europe 
has made it possible for us to get a class of people, trained, 
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; : » come to the United States. 
Mr. McRak. We have tried for 15 or 20 years to get these Hol- 


nders and skiiled farmers into the Castle Haynes colony in North 
Carolina, where wonderful results may be attained by intensive farm- 


Secretary Wilson and Sé« tary Wallace and Mr. Elusband te the 
same effect approve the principle of the bilh 
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only $1,000 per year, and that same land last year produced $500,000, | make, the proposition of preference to the farmer, 1 4d rt 
ler intensive cultivation methods. In other words, practically 500 | hesitate te say that upon every consideration of justice the 


farmer is entitled to a preference. My amendment does not 
extend that preference to the whole quota. My amentiment 
would extend it only to one-half of the quota The farmer is 
entitled to this consideration because, as I stated, the rm 
labor im my section of the country is being recruited for the 
faetories. The farm laborers of the West, as the factories de- 
velop and extend and as the southern supply of unskilled leber 
gives out, will be drawn upon te furnish the needs of the fac 
tories just as the farms of the South are now drawn upon. The 
cotten facteries of my State, as I said here the other day, wp 
to this time have been able to recruit practically all the labor 


times as mech. That came as a result of skilled farmimg; but as 
long as you say there is no skilled farming you will not get anywhere. 

Now, these desirable people and families want to come to the South, 
not as laborers, but as families of the independent farm owners. They 
want to come where there are no disadvantages; where they are 
wanted for specific purposes, and where the rewards would justify their 
expectations. And I am confident that a few words put into your 
bill will add $1,000,000,000 annually to our agriculture without any 
harm to anyone, and it may add $5,000,000,000 a year, because I 
believe we can dowble the agricultural products of the South. And 
I have made a study of this subject long enough and worked at ft long 


enough so that I will be accepted, in our country at least, as an | they employ in their industry from the farms of North Oaretina 
authority. In fact, I was asked by the agricultural commission of | and the adjoining States. That has resulted in the past in no 


our State to go with them to Utah and California anid other Western | Very serious depletion, because we are a profific people in North 

States to study these subjects. And from there I went to Denmark | Carolina, and im the western section of the State where the 

and Holland, from which I have just returned. factories are lecated the country is mountaineus and there is 
. “ * . . . ° not very much arable land. 

* * © TI -went over to Holland to see if there was any group Now’ the factories of the North and of the West are reeruiting 
over there who would come and any who would direct immigration. | from our farms, and, as I said, they will soon begin to recruit 
1 found that the governors and other influential people, the best | from the wheat farms of the West. In some sections you are 
people of Helland, were forming such a group. They were willing using new laber that you got in part from Mexico and from 
to take the best people in Holland and let them come te the United | the cities. You have to go out and find it. 

States or wherever they were needed. And the reason for that is The time will come soon when the demand will far exeeed the 
this: Holland is so devsely populated—about 500 people to a square | supply. If the restrictions against foreign commen labor con- 
mile—that it is necessary for them to have an outlet for their people. | tinue in our law, and they are going to continue, then in the 
These people must go to Canada or other places if we do not have | process of ordinary development and expansion these factories, 
them come to America. Tf we admit them here they will help us to | these mills, these mines will draw from the farms to the point 
develop our land, because it is known that they are the finest farmers | of depletion and we shall have a condition in the country of 
in the world. * * * They will come to accredited locations with | the basic industry of the country starving, literally starving, 
the approval of their goverpment officials and selected by them. This | as a result of lack of labor. The abandoned farm Situation 
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which has existed in New England will not compare with the 
abandoned farm situation which will exist in my section of the 
country and possibly in the West. 

Mr. President, I have proposed that we ask for a preference 
for the farmer in this bill because of two things. Under the 
lav s it has been in this country for a long time » have nad 
& provision against contract labor, but there was an exception 
to that and that exception was skilled labor. Under that ex- 
ception the factories, and in some instances the mines of this 
-enlled skilled labor. It 

very helpful to them. They employed it extensively. But 
under that section the farmer was not able to get any relief 
at all—why? 

t 


‘ 


t 


country, imported a large amount of 


Because the Government bureau having charge 
( he matter classified farming as an unskilled occupation, and 
the farmer as an unskilled person, and the farm laborer as an 
unskilled laborer; so he was not embraced in the excepted class 
and we got no benefit from it. 

Mr. President, the situation which we have in this country is 
a keen unsupplied demand for labor on the part of the manu- 
facturers of the country, an organized industry, thoroughly en- 
trenched, thoroughly familiar with the method of getting pref- 
erences and expert in fitting conditions to the preferences. 

This bill should not be passed without preference being given 
to the farmer to bring in the skilled farmer and a few trained 
laborers, Who are the best practical teachers. I undertake to 
say they should change their definition of farming in the bureau 
and promptly conclude that farming is a skilled occupation 
and classify skilled farm labor as they have classified skilled 
industrial labor. This I think they will be forced to do, because 
What has happened in this country and is happening makes 
it apparent that the farming we want to do in the future and 
which we will have to do for self-protection will be one of the 
most skilled of all occupations. It will not only eall for train- 
ing but it will call for high intellectual equipment and scien- 
tific knowledge. 

Hut unless the farmer is given the preference and unless the 
Congress by some legislative declaration shall so classify farm 
labor as to bind the Department of Agriculture to definition of 
it as a skilled occupation I undertake to say that when the 
industrials of the country have gotten through there will not be 
a sop left for the farmer, not a sop. 

Mr. President, my proposition is simply to give the farmer a 
preference. I propose to give him a preference of 50 per cent 
because he is the man who deserves a high per cent. He de- 
mands it not only because he needs it but because that need has 
largely been brought about by the action of the industries of 
the country. Therefore they should not insist that the farmer 
be limited unduly in the number of immigrants that he shall be 
allowed to bring in. 

Is this proposition sound, Mr. President? You do not have 
to take my word for that. You can not wave it aside by the 
gesture, “ The Senator from North Carolina is a member of the 
minority; he represents the Cotton Belt, and those people have 
a grouch; he is after something special for his own section.” 

fam not, Mr. President, asking for anything for my section 
that I do not demand for every other section of the country. 
Hiowever, | am backed up in this demand by authorities that 
must be recognized by the other side of the Chamber as well 
as by this side of the Chamber. I have read from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Husband, Commissioner General of Immigration, 
before the Committee on Immigration when they were con- 
sidering the pending bill. Mr. Husband gives a most emphatic 
indorsement to this proposition, not exactly in the terms in 
which I have drafted the amendment, but in substance. I 
want to read what Mr. Husband says, for it is very enlighten- 
ing. In answer to the Senator from Utah [Mr. KING], who 
had asked him merely a simple question—I suppose some 
other question preceded it which I have not here—on page 
67 of the hearings, Mr. Husband testified as follows: 


Senator Kinc. However, it is within the quota? 


Mr. Huspanp. It is within the quota. Now, it seems to me that 
ought to stop there-— 


When he says “that ought to stop there,” he is referring 
to the preference which is given to families to bring in their 
relatives, 

And then give the preference to fit the circumstances. 


Take an 
example— 


Mr. Husband shows what he means. 


This 1s not a hardship case, but in the State of Pennsylvania there 
is a demand for dairymen; apparently a strong, legitimate demand 
for dairymen who could be employed all the year around, and they 
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need them. And in Holland there are excess dairymen, and the 
people in Pennsylvania want to go to Holland and bring those dairymen 
in. They can not do it because the quota is gone. 

That is, unless there should be a preference. 

The quota has gone to the industrials. 

If there were a law of preference which did not include dairymen, it 
could not be done even if there was a quota. tut this is recognized— 

That is because of the need of skilled labor, I presume— 


But this is recognized as a legitimate demand. 
say— 


If some one could 


This could not be said under the old law— 


if some one could say to the consul in Holland, “ Give preference to 
£0 many dairymen who are needed in Pennsylvania,” it would obviate 
the difficulty. There is also a great demand down South for Germans 
to take land, where they are splitting up the great plantations. If 
that is desirable, it seems to me some one ought to have authority to 
say to the consul in Germany to give the preference to 500 Germans 
who are coming to Mississippi, for instance. 


Not only that, but Mr. Henning, the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor also referred to this matter. Senator WiLLIs asked him 
this question: 


Senator Wriuuis. If the chairman has finished, I want to pursue a 
little further the inquiry suggested by the chairman's question. 
It is provided bere by Senator WaTson’s bill: 

‘That labor of a like kind unemployed can not be found in the 
United States, and that a strike or lockout does not exist or im- 
pend in a particular industry.” 

Mr. Henning, do you believe it is the proper thing to vest in the 
Secretary of Labor such authority as that? 


Senators will remember that my amendment invests the 
Secretary of Labor, in conjunction with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, with the authority there referred to. 


Assistant Secretary HenNING. We have it now, Senator. 


His statement has reference, I presume, to the contract labor 
law. 

Assistant Secretary Hennina. We have it now, Senator, 

Senator WILLIS. You do have it now? 

Assistant Secretary HENNING, Oh, yes. The law has for years pro- 
vided for the bringing in of certain skilled labor under contract. It 
is 2 modification of the contract labor law, Senator, which prohibits 
the coming here of any alien under contract of employment, It pro- 
vides that the Secretary of Labor may permit the coming under con- 
tract of skilled labor, upon a showing that skilled labor of a like 
kind and unemployed can not be found in the United States. We have 
those applications constantly. 

Senator WILLIs. I wonder how the Secretary in practice goes at it 
to determine that labor of a particular kind can not be found in the 
United States? 


Then he gives the method employed. Further, he says: 


About two years ago we had an application from Indiana with refer- 
ence to some process in pottery, and a dozen men were brought over 
here especially for that -purpose. 

We also have right now the application of the Slate Mining Asso- 
ciation of the United States, concerns engaged in mining slate in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. They come along and make application, 
saying, “ We need 500 slate miners. The slate-mining industry was 
slow during the war, and we have no trained apprentices. The busi- 
ness is now very prosperous, but we are short of slate miners. There 
are a great many in Great Britain, in Wales particularly, and we want 
the privilege of bringing in 500 of them,” 

They make their application in due form, and we refer it to the 
eontract labor men in the particular locality where the industry is. 
They go there and make an investigation, and they use their best 
judgment as to the good faith on the part of the men who ask for this 
privilege. They usually run advertisements in the newspapers for 
slate miners—blind ads—and see what the response is. 


That is in reference only, however, to the manner in which the 
present law as to skilled labor is enforced. I am providing in 
my amendment for the enforcement of this law practically in 
the same way. 

A little later the Senator from New York [Mr, Copetanp] 
asked some very important questions. I quote: 


Senator CorpELAND. Mr. Henning, is a farmer a skilled laborer? 


I said a little while ago, Mr. President, that no farmers came 
in under the contract labor law as skilled laborers, because 
farmers were not held to be skilled laborers. 
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Senator COPELAND. Mr. Henning, is a farmer a skilled laborer? 
Assistant Secretary HENNING. I say he is, but everybody else says 
he is not. 


What does he mean by “everybody else”? He means, I 
think, everybody else in the department. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. I 
want to make the farmer a skilled laborer. If he is not one, I 
want to make him one by law. Now I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President, I can not see 
why the Senator should compare a farmer with a skilled laborer. 
We have been so skilled in the art of producing commodities | 
on the farm, and we have produced such great quantities that 
we can not sell them. 

If we had had an opportunity to set the price, as the owners 
of spinneries in the Senator’s section of the United States have | 
had for years, we would have been in a position to pay a living | 
wage to the people who work for us. The reason we are hard 
up to-day is that we have not had the opportunity to set the 
price. 

Referring to skilled labor on the farm, we raised, as I said a 
few weeks ago, 20,000,000 bushels of potatoes in my part of the 
State of Minnesota alone. Did we not overproduce potatoes in | 

it instance? So the more who are brought in to milk cows | 

nd raise dairy products on the farm the more the price of | 
those commodities goes down. Letters are coming to my office | 
by the dozen asking for higher tariff rates on eggs and butter 
hecnuse the price of those commodities is going down. So it 
would not pay to import others to engage in the same business. 
lf, however, we had a price set, if there was a profit in farming, 

» would not need to be skilled. I would take off my coat and | 
pit on my hands and go to work and produce more, would I 
not? I wish that the Senator would explain these matters 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator had heard | 

| 





Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. If the Senator will pardon me | 
just for a moment longer, I wish to say that the more people 
we import here to produce butter, butter fats, and eggs and | 
wheat the worse our condition will be. When the Senator refers | 
io the broad acres of wheat we are raising and says that the | 
land does not produce enough, let me remind him that we had | 

surplus of wheat last year of approximately 180,000,000 | 
suushels in the United States alone and a surplus of 300,000,000 
bushels in the world. The wheat farmers had to encounter that 
condition. If we had an opportunity to set the price, we could 
urtail production so as to be able to make a living wage work- 

¢ on the farm. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator had listened to 

vy presentation in the beginning of my remarks he would have | 
en that I covered the very point that he is making now. The 
rouble with the West just at this time is that it is a one-crop | 
section, just as the South is a one-crop section; and we have | 

ways gotten in the South at least a third less than the value | 
of our cotton because we produced more than was necessary to 
supply the demand of the world, and every year we have had to 
arry over from five to six and eight million bales of cotton | 
unconsumed, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. And still the Senator from | 
North Carolina yoted against the Norbeck-Burtness bill to assist 
diversification on the farms of the Northwest. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I did vote against it, and I voted | 
against it because I did not believe that we ought to put the 
Government into the private business of the people of this 
country, and I knew that if the Government started it here 
there would be no end to it. That is a policy that I do not 
desire to see inaugurated in this country and carried on to its 
ultimate logical consequences and results. 

‘The Senator says he can not get enough for his wheat. They 
are raising so much wheat out there now that they are unable 
to sell it at a reasonable price. They are losing instead of 
gaining. They are producing at less than the cost of produc- 
tion; and why? Because they are producing more than the 
situation requires; and the remedy which is suggested, and 
Which was suggested in the Norbeck bill that the Senator talks 
about, for which he says I did not vote, was a diversification of 
your crops, That was the remedy. That is what you said you 
Wanted the $55,000,000 for. 

You did not say you wanted it to raise more wheat. You 
said you wanted it to pay the expenses incident to diversifi- 
cation, and you need diversification because the time has come 
when we ought tc quit this one-crop business in wheat and 
this one-crep business in cotton. We are now producing more 
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of those staples than the world requires, and if we continue 
it we will continue te produce probably to a greater extent 
in excess of the requirements of the world than we are pro- 
ducing now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I suggest that the 
Minnesota [Mr. JoHNSON] says they produced more potatoes 
than were consumable and more wheat thar as consumable, 
and yet he finds fault with not voting for the Norbeck bill, 
which would have increased production; but it did not 
the trouble. The Norbeck bill did not fir the price. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minhesota. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am not going to have any 
further interruption now, if the Senators please, as 1 want to 
finish. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. 
just one moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I explained on the floor of 


Senator from 


cure 


Will the Senator pardon me 


| the Senate why I did vote for and support the Burtness bill. I 
| do not 


know whether the Senator from Florida was in the 
Chamber at that time or not, but I can explain it any old time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not doubt that the 
satisfactory ‘to 
himself, and perhaps a very good one. I am not finding any 
fault with him about it. I should have liked to help the 
farmer in that way. I should have liked to help him with 
He wants to diversify. That is what he 
was asking this money for. He does not want to stick to the 
one crop of wheat that the Senator now talks about. He 


| wants to get into new lines of agriculture, and he asks for it: 


but, Mr. President, he asks what the Government can not 
grant unless the Government is going into the business of 
granting assistance and aid to every industry in this country 
for any other legitimate or reasonable purpose for which it 
is asked, and ultimately we shall be confronted with the Gov 
ernment in business up to its etes—the very thing that the 
present administration said it did not want to have done 

Now, Mr. President, 1 want to read a little further from 
the testimony of Mr. Henning. I had not quite finished, when 
I was interrupted, reading from the testimony of Mr. Henning 
York [Mr. Copr- 
LAND] said: 

I tried to pin the Secretary down on that the other day, but he 
dodged it. 


That is, whether or not the farmer is a skilled laborer. 


Assistant Secretary Henninc. I was born and reared on 


a farm 
Senator CoreELAND. The most skilled laborer in the world is the 
farmer He is electrician, mechanic, blacksmith, veterinary surgeon, 


horticulturist—he is everything. 
Assistant Secretary Hennine. I 
laborer. 


think he certalnly is a_ skilled 


Mr. President, he has not been treated in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws up to this time as a skilled 
laborer. I want to give him this preference, and I want to 
designate him as a skilled laborer, so that there will be no 
further controversy or dispute; no further denial of that propo- 
sition. 

I only want, in addition, to read from a recent article which 
appeared in the American Federationist of April. This article 
is written by the present Secretary of Labor, Mr. Davis, and 
in it he discusses the very question that I have been discussing. 
He discusses first—and I shall not detain the Senate to read 
that part of it—the process. He suggests a bill covering the 
principle of the bill which I have introduced, a bill which pro- 
vides for supervision on the part of the Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. He is approving of it, and he 
explains it. He says: 


By the same process I would provide for the admission, regardless 
of quota, of farmers and skilled or unskilled labor where labor of like 
kind can not be found unemployed in the United States. 

. > . . > * > 

There can be no doubt that there are times in our economic history 
when we need man power. * * *, 

Burope is not a reservoir of all kinds of labor waiting to be tapped. 
When we need a special class of worker we should admit that special 
class in order that al] other workers in the industry dependent upon 














king may not be thrown out of employment, | 
prog rded by previsions fer full and ample hearing 
and iuvestigation by the Secretary of Labor into the conditions under 
rr into the country. 


nm « * & oa + 
j ! our hastily tmposed quota limitations thousands of alien 
rs were admitted to the United States only to be ndded to the 
ar if idleness and to become a burden upon American industry. 
Mr. President; admitted on the western border, Mexi- 


5: 65,000 of them were admitted last year. They work in 
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the wheat fields of the West as seasonal labor. They will not | 


be taken from those people by the passage of this bill. 
COPELAND. Mr. President - . 
Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator wait until I finish? Then 


_— 


I shall be very glad to yleld to bim. © 

Mr, COPELAND. AIL right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The farmers of the West have a source 
from which to recruit labor if their labor is taken away from 
them. When their wheat is ready to be harvested they can go | 
over into Mexico and get the labor. We have nowhere to go to | 
ge xperienced farm labor to help us in the process of diversifi- 
cation which is now being forced upon us and which is now 
ol nly salvation from a hopeless condition. 

I proceed with Secretary Davis’s statement. I quote: 


Through the special certificate system— 


That is the one which is to be applied to these people that I 
want to come in— 


w ould be able to bring inte America just what we need, when we 
need it, and no more. This system would enable us to take care of any 
ne iry seasonal movement of workers across our northern and south- 
ern borders. 


tie puts that in because, Mr. President, he is in favor of and 
urges in this article the application of our exelusion laws to 
Mexieo and te the other countries uper this hemisphere, as well 
as to the countries of the Old World. 

‘‘oncluding, he says: 


lnuder the present economic conditions in Purope we are in a position 


to pick and choose those who may come to us. There are literally 
millions in the stricken nations abroad who would be glad to find their 
v to America We hear much talk of discrimination between nations 
im this matter of immicration. But it is clear te me that we can have 
no restrictive legislation which will not in some way be discriminatory. 
Certainly any numerical restriction in the form of percentage limitation 
will be diseriminatery. ° 


Phen he proceeds: 


present law, with its exemption of the nations of North and 


Ss (Anrerica, is certainly discriminatory. Under it Italy was re- 
d last year to 48,280 immigrants, while Mexico sent us some 
65,000, in addition to the thousands who crossed the border surrepti- 
tiously and without complying with our laws. 
American organized labor bas taken a high stand in this matter of 
immigration. Representative leaders in the labor movement, in con- 


in my office, bave made it clear that they are not ironclad 
wit that they favor bringing into Anrerica just the immi- 
we need, and not a single one more, They would bring in the 
common labor which is pecessary to supplement our American skilled 
labor whenever that labor is needed. 
i am convinced that this problem can be and will be settled on the 
basis of what is best fer America, 


Mr. President, what I ask is substantially what Mr. Davis 
A few days ago I had a telephone call upon this subject 
from the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace. He was the 
person who called my attention to Mr. Davis’s article. He 
asked me to get it and read it. He conveyed to me the impres- 
sion that he was in favor of that course; not that he would, 
like Mr. Davis, go outside of the quota. I did not so under- 
stand him. I understood him to say that he would remain 
within the quota. I am not proposing to go outside of the quota. 
If you want to restrict this to 2 per cent, restrict it to 2 per 
cent, If you want to restrict it to 1 per cent, restrict it to 1 per 
cent. I do not ask for the admission of a single man outside 
of that quota from any country upon the face of the earth; 
but within that quota I propose a preference in favor of 
farmers, skilled farm labor and skilled farmers, and that is all 
I do propose. 

Mr. President, if no preferences are provided, what are we 
going to have? We are going to have immigrants come in to 
the full extent of the quota. Ten times as many more would 
come in if we would let them, but they are going to take up 
their full quota and come in. What will you get? You will 
get men that have been subjected to no test in the world ex- 


restrictionists, 
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cept to find out whether they can read or write, except to 
ascertain whether or not they have a sound body, except to 
ascertain whether or not they have a sane mind, except to 
ascertain whether or not they have a criminal record. 

That will be the only test. Europe and these other countries, 
to the extent of the quota, will be permitted practically to send 
us whoever wants to come, whether they are fitted to our con- 
ditions and circumstances or not, whether or net they come 
with a view simply to locating in the slums of the great cities, 
going into the sale of fruits, the keeping of restaurants, and 
speculative schemes of all kinds. 

Mr. President, we will get no farm labor that way. We will 
not get the very labor we need. We will get labor selected 
for us either by the countries from which the immigrant comes 
or selected for us by the immigrant himself. Why should we 
not, in the application of this selective principle, apply it first 
so that nobody will be able to come in unless he is suited to 
some special requirement of this country until our requirements 
are all filled or supplied? Why should not America, declaring 
itself in favor of selective immigration, apply a principle of 
selection fitted to its needs and its requirements instead of 
applying the selective principle only upon the tests of admissi- 
bility which relate to the moral, the mental, and the physical 
condition of the immigrant alone? Without this preference, we 
have no provision in this bill that enables us to apply the selec- 
tion further than to ascertain whether the immigrant is a 
strong, able-bodied man or not; and if he is, we have to take 
him. 

I want to deny to the consuls that right, and I want the Con- 
gress to say what kind of people we shall admit, and I want to 
give the farmers a preference in the admission of immigrants. 
That is the character of my amendment, and I have taken up 
this time to discuss it because in my section of the country this 
is a vital question. I want no man to charge me with being in 
favor of unrestricted immigration. I want no man to charge 
that in offering this amendment I have proposed in any way to 
violate any principle of restrictive immigration as it has been de- 
fined in the past and as it may be defined in this bill. I ask 
nothing outside of it. My people ask nothing outside of it. I 
am in favor of it. Itisall right. I simply ask that we shall be 
allowed to say for ourselves what kind of men we shall bring 
into this country, and not let somebody else determine that 
vital question for us. 

I apologize to the Senate for the length of time I have taken. 
I have taken so much time because I am convinced the ques- 
tion is of extreme importance, especially to my section of the 
country, and I believe it is very important to the agricultural 
interests of the whole country. 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from New 
York to yield to me to make a unanimous-cousent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield. 


MUSCLE SHOALS (8S. DOC. NO. 88) 


Mr. NORRIS. It is very important, I think, that the request 
I am about to make should be complied with at once. The 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry are having hearings 
now on the Muscle Shoals proposition. We have had hearings 
on a bill pertaining to fertilizer, which have been closed, and 
the committee expects to act on the subject as soon as they can 
go into executive session to do so. 

There has been prepared by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce a general review of the nitrogen situation in 
the United States. It has been prepared by Harry A. Curtis, 
chief of the nitrogen division. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed as a Senate document, together with the 
accompanying diagrams. 

In due course of time it would be published anyway, but I 
am informed by the officials that if it went through the neces- 
sary red tape it might be two or three months before it was 
published. This is something the Senate, and particularly the 
Committee on Agriculture, ought to have at the very earliest 

cable moment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I ask the Senator a question while 
he has the floor? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was in the rear of the Chamber when 
the Senator began to speak, and Tf did not hear the first part of 
his statement. Whose report is this? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is a review of the nitrogen situation in the 
United States by Harry A. Curtis, chief of the nitrogen division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, fn the Department 
of Commerce. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to ask the Senator whether 
it is a report which takes a partisan stand on the issues now 
hefore the Senator’s committee? 

Mr. NORRIS. T have not read it myself, but I found they 

ere making that kind of an investigation, and made a request 
that they send the report to me, because the Committee on 
\criculture ought to have it. I assume it is a fair statement 
of what it purports. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Waiting for the publication of this 
report will not delay the action of the committee on the Ford 


‘ ffer? 


! 
| 


Mr. NORRIS. I should not think so, although we would | 
not have the benefit of the information if we acted before we 


got it. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. The reason I say that to the Senator 
s because the Muscle Shoals project is in my State, and I 


feel more than an ordinary interest in it. We are approach- | 


ing the completion of the dam at Muscle Shoals, and a definite 


policy ought to be determined upon. The Government of the | 
United States invited the Ford offer. It was not injected by | 
Mr. Ford, but it was invited by the Government itself, and I | 


feel that at an early date we should have an opportunity in 
the Senate to express our viewpoint on that issue one way 
or the other. 

The offer has been made. It went over one Congress and it 
is here in another Congress. It can not be changed. We have 
to accept or reject the offer as it stands. I feel that the time 
has come when we ought to have an opportunity to declare 
what is the sentiment of the Senate, whatever it may be. I 
would not like to agree to anything that would delay action, 
although I would like to have all the information I could get 
on the subject. 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
was recognized and has the floor, and he yielded temporarily 
to the Senator from Nebraska to present his request. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Sénator from Nebraska to know 
that I have no objection whatever to the printing of the re- 
port as a Senate document if it is not a department document. 

Mr. NORRIS. I say frankly to the Senator that 1 suppose 
it is a part of what in due time would be a department docu- 
ment. It is only one part of it, as I understand from my 
conversation with the representative of the bureau with whom 
I talked, 

Mr. SMOOT. Are there any illustrations? 

Mr. NORRIS. There are diagrams with it and charts show- 
ing lines. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants those printed, he will 
have to include them specially in his request 

Mr. NORRIS. I did make that statement in my request. 
The Senator was not here at the time. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I was not. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not an illustration like a photograph. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not make any difference; a diagram 
or any kind of photograph must be specially ordered 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the Senator from Utah object? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am not going to object 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the request 
of the Senator from Nebraska is granted, and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF STATE HON. CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


| sent that there be printed in the Recorp a copy of the speech 


Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that the com- | 


mittee began hearings yesterday. There are several other of- 
fers and there is a disposition, in my judgment, shared by 
every member of the committee to expedite the consideration 
of those offers just as much as they can be expedited, but it 
will probably take a week or 10 days, perhaps two weeks, to 
finish the hearings. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator intends to lay them be- 
fore the Senate no matter what his own views may be or how 


direetly on this question before we adjourn, I suppose? 

Mr. NORRIS. I certainly will do nothing to prevent the 
Senate from voting on any proposition or any part of any 
proposition; to take any action it sees fit to take. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In regard to the disposition of the 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. There is no disposition to delay it un- 
necessarily. I think it is conceded by those who know what 
the committee have been doing that we are going to reach a 
conclusion in the committe just as soon as we can, giving due 
consideration to the evidence that is being produced and that 
will be produced. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator ask that it be printed as a 
public document? 

Mr. NORRIS. As a Senate document. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to know whether it is a depart- 
ment document or not? 

Mr. NORRIS. It comes from a bureau in the Department 
of Commerce. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that it has been the rule 
of the House and the Senate in the past not to print as a 
House or. Senate document any department document. I 
would like to know about that before I give consent. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say frankly to the Senator—perhaps 
he was not here when I stated it 
Mr. SMOOT. No; I was not. 

Mr. NORRIS. This comes to me upon my own request. I 
found out through investigations I was making on the fer- 
tilizer question that this bureau had been making a general 
survey of it. This is a part of the report. It is not all of it, 
for there are some other parts. This particular part of the re- 
port refers to nitrogen, and that is the question which the com- 
mittee is now considering. It has been a subject on which 
information has come from day to day and from month to 
month, and on which scientific men of the world are all work- 
ing. I would like to get, and I think every man interested 
in the fertilizer proposition wants to get, all the information 
that can be obtained from reliable sources. I have not read 
the report myself. : 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, 1 do not believe I yielded 
for a discussion of the subject, although I am glad to give all 
the time necessary. 





made by Secretary of State Hon. Charles E. Hughes, in the 

city of New York on the evening of April 15, 1924. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS OF CHARLES KE. HUGHES, SECRETARY OF STATE, AS TEMPORARY 
CHAIRMAN OF THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION, HELD 
AT THE TOWN HALL, NEW YORK CITY, ON THE EVENING OF TUEFSDAY, 
APRIL 15, 1924. 


Mr. HvuGues. We approach the presidential campaign with the con- 


| fidence which welcomes a candid appraisal of achievement That 
he may report the issue and give the Senate a chance to vote 


appraisal will be had. They reckon ill who think that it can be evaded 
by general denunciation. We are fortunate in our leader. The country 
has no misgivings as it places its trust in the firm and skillful guid- 


| 
| ance of President Coolidge. 


Let it be understood that we do not condone wrong; we extenuate 
no crime. We would not put any obstacle in the way of discovery 
and punishment of any official dereliction. We would bring to the 
bar of justice every dishonest official and every perverter of adminis 


| tration in or out of office. This is a duty which can be, and will be, 


| competently discharged by the appropriate agencies without any sacri 


fice of constitutional procedure. 
Neither political party has a monopoly of virtue or of rascality 


There are crooks in every community and in every party. Now and 
then one gets into office. Let wrongs be exposed and punished, but 
let not partisan Pecksniffs affect “a holier than thou” attituce rhe 


corrupting currency may be found in Democratic satchels. One who 
is corrupt is as faithless to his party as to his Government. Guilt is 
personal, and corruption knows Do party. 

To-day counsel of eminent ability and unimpeachable integrity, 
selected from both the great parties by a Republican President, are 
taking appropriate legal proceedings by which all the questions which 
have been raised as to the leasing of the public domain will be 
threshed out, every public interest will be safeguarded, and every guilty 
person punished. These cases are in the courts where they belong. and 
the courts will decide. It would be foolish, false, and unpatriotic to 
breed distrust either of the integrity of the Government or of the sound- 
ness of American life. That would be to assail the honor of the hosts 
of officials devoting their lives with unselfish fidelity to the country’s 
interests. President Coolidge has said: 

“For us we propose to follow the clear, open path of justice. 
There will be immediate, adequate, unshrinking prosecution, crimi- 
nal and civil, to punish the guilty and to protect every national 
interest. In this effort there will be no politics and no partisan- 
ship. It will be speedy; it will be just. I am a Republican, but 
I can not on that account shield anyone because he is a Re 
publican. I am a Republican, but I can not on that account prose- 
cute anyone because he is a Democrat.” 

That is a fair, high-minded, unequivocal statement. That is the 
Republican position. 

While the American people detest crookedness and corruption they 
are not fond of scandal-mongers. In every part of the land, in the 
more than 2,500 counties of our States, our people are sitting as grand 
jurors and petty jurors pursuant to our time-honored traditions, sifting 
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*, finding : 
stigmatizing wrongdoing and protecting innocence, thus 
vine ting the methods of judicial procedure and fair trial which have 


Cviden nd refusing indictments, trying the facts, convicting 


and quilting 


bee: tablished for generations both to protect the public and to 
safevuard tl sacred right of individuals to be secure in person and 
rey tion against unfounded accusations. ‘Throughout this favored 
coun in countless Jury rooms our people are dealing directly with the 
cree lity of witnesse with the exhibition of the grudges and per- 
sonnel apimosities of talebearers, and the know the difference between 
cyvidence and hearsay, between proof and malicious reports, between 
ous innuendoes and sustained charges They do not wish the 
» escape, but they know th there is no security for life or 
liberty or character if the standards of justice are ignored and guilt is 
| bef it ‘ iblished The injunction of Jehovah to the 
great lawgiver of [Israel is still pertinent; 
hall do no unrighteousness in judgment; thou shalt not 
respe the person of the poor, nor honour the person of the 
ty ighteousness shalt thou judge thy neighbor. Thou 
it not p ond down as a talebearer among thy people.” 
The workers of this country are entitled to an administration of 
f nment which safeguards the e@pportunities of industry, which 
) thin its income, which reduces governmental expenditures and 
t! uakes possible relief from oppressive taxation, which practices 
I 1 thrift, the key to national prosperity Four years ago, the 
Rep can Party promised this, and it has kept its promise. We 
‘int not to prefessions but to actual, extraordinary achievement. 
Iivery isiness man, every wage earner has a stake in the continu- 
ance of this sort of administration. 


Recall the conditions when the Republican Party came into power. 
The crisis of the year 1921 has been described by the most competent 
authority as one of the most serious this country has ever ex- 
perl ‘od. The war had wrought economic dislocation and induced a 
profiligacy in expenditure. Throughout the world there was instability 
and ave apprehension. We were in a state of unrest and were 


suffering from the strain of excessive excitement. Our activities 
needed adjustment; some had been overstimulated, others had been 
depressed, 


5,000,000 of our workers were out of employment, 


Capital was timid, a blight rested upon industry, nearly 


Instead of pros- 
were facing disaster if relief could not be had. If the 
these difficulties 


P ty we 
Republican administration had not 
there would have been just ground for complaint. 
to deal with them and to marshal all the assistanee that government 
could render to surmount them is ground for congratulation and con- 
fidence, The administration at once addressed itself to the problem. 
No means of securing the widest cooperation of our people in every 
department of activity was Every effort was made to 


grappled with 


neglected. 
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of economy in government. This time the pledge has been redeemed. 
The people of the United States wish their taxes reduced, and a broad, 


| scientific plan of tax reduction would already have been in operation 


if it had not been for the opposition to the sound proposals of the 
But reduction in taxation would not be possible were 
it not for retrenchment in governmental expenditures, To this most 
dificult of all tasks the administration set itself determinedly. Not 
only was provision made by law for a Budget system but President 
Hiarding took the words of the statute and made them a living force 
by a supremely efficient organization. He demanded of his department 
chiefs the most rigid economy. He evoked a new spirit of efficiency. 
Hie not only required that requests for appropriations should stand the 
minutest inquiry, but after reduced appropriations were granted he 
insisted upon spending less than the amounts appropriated: He did 
not propose to diminish governmental activities required by law or 
dentanded by the public need, but as he said, “ there was first the 
commitment to efficiency and then commendable strife for economy.” 
He dissipated the notion tuat Government departments must expend all 


, their appropriations and that no available cash should go back to the 


That it was able | 


plus receipts are applied to debt reductions. 


foster industry and trade. The administration wasted no time on | 


claptrap or quack remedies. Aided by sound economic pelicies and 
the skillful management of the finances of the Government, business 
recovered and labor was fully employed. 


| 


Treasury. In the forwarding of this great reform President Harding 
supplied the driving foree, and this alone entitles him to lasting honor. 

What was the result? The reduction in governmental expenditures 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, as compared with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, was about $1,700,000,000. There was a 
surplus of about $300,000,000,. The current expenses forthe year 
were about $600,000,000 less than the departmental estimates. These 
econonries are being maintained and further restrictions in expendi 
tures are being effected, 

In connection with this economizing, there has been a brilliant 
management of the Government finances by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. When the Republican administration came into power the public 
debt amounted to about $24,000,000,000, or about ten times what it 
was at the close of the Civil War and about twenty times the public 
debt at the end of the Spanish War. Of this debt approximately 
$7,500,000,000 was short-dated debt maturing within two and one- 
half years. 

The larger part of this debt had to be refunded, but to accomplish 
the refunding in time of peace of such an enormous amount was a 
stupendous task. It was accomplished, however, without any disturb- 
ance to business. In addition to the refunding operations the adminis- 
tration made substantial reductions in the public debt. It has adopted 
the policy of including in its ordinary Budget certain fixed debt charges, 
including the sinking funds. In addition to these retirements the sur- 
The result is that by 
Mareh 1, 1924, there had been effected a reduction in the public debt 
of about $2,269,000;000. 

It was this rigid economy in governmental expenditures and this 
wise fiscal management which made it possible for the Secretary of the 


| Treasury to propose a thoroughgoing scientific plan of tax reduction 


It was neeessary to revise the tariff. In years gone by we have | 


debated the principle of a protective tariff. There is no longer need 
to debate that principle. The contest now is over the application of 
the principle to which the Republican Party has consistently 
adhered. In the ease of any tariff, the inescapable test is in practice 
and our experience under the last tariff has effectively disposed of 
certain objections strongly urged. Thus, it was insisted that the new 
tariff would injuriously affeet our foreign trade. It was asserted that 
the increase in duties would limit our imports and thus impair our 
ability to expert. But consider the actual consequences. I am ad- 
vised by the Department of Commerce that comparing the 17 months 
preceding the enactment of the new tariff (May, 1921, to September, 


1922, inclusive) with the sueceeding 17 months (October, 1922, to | 
| ig a policy which in large part has passed beyond the proMises of party 


February, 1924, inclusive) our imports increased from $3,761,322,000 
te $5,353,186,000, or 42 per cent. Our exports for the same period 
increased from $5,353,898,000 to $6,025,162,000, or 12 per cent. The 


duties colleeted in the two periods abeve mentioned increased from | 
$521,000,000 to $807,000,000. It is interesting to note the increased | 


imperts from Canada, Latin America, and Asia, indicating the extent to | 


which we are going directly te the source of production for our raw 


materials instead of getting them partly manufactured from Europe. | 


For cxample, with respect to the East, comparing the two calendar 


years 1922 and 1923, I am advised that our imports ftom’ China in- | 
creased from $185,000,000 to $187,000,000; from India from’ $91,- | 


000,000 te $128,000,000 ; from the Straits Settlements from $94,000,000 | 


to $154,000;000; and from the Dutch Bast Indies from $84,000,000 to 


$55,000,000. To some extent, the increases in value represent the | 


upward tendency in prices, but undoubtedly the most important factors 
are our enlarced denand for raw materials and their direct impoerta- 
tion On the other hand, the increase in our export trade seems to 
show that our greater purchases from Canada, Latin America, and 
Asin bave developed the purchasing power of these regions and an 
increased demand for American products. 

The Republican administration has established an effective Budget 
control. The highways of politics are strewn with broken promises 


which has met countrywide approval.. He proposed a reduction which 
would carry benefits to all the workers in the country. It would have 
effected a readjustment not only fair in itself as a relief from excessive 
war taxation but so arranged as to produce larger revenues, while at 
the same time inviting capital to embark more freely in productive 
enterprise and thus stimulate our trade and commerce. There is no 
doubt that the opposition to this plan and the delay in providing this 
needed relief is responsible for holding back a movement which it is 
believed would have already given to the country an increased pros- 
perity. Certainly the responsibility for delay must rest with those 
who oppose the plan and not upon those who proposed it. The Repub 
lican administration prepared the plan of tax reduction; the Republican 
President has urged it. The program of national economy, of debt 
liquidation, of well-balanced tax reduction is the Republican policy. It 


platforms into a record of distinguished performance. Our people 
know that if the Republican administration is supported at the coming 
election this sound program of competent and efficient national housekeep- 
ing will be continued. Our economic ills, in whatever part of the country 
they may be found, can not be cured if we permit extravagance and 
waste. Wecan not have progress and prosperity without national thrift. 

Another gratifying accomplishment is the funding of the British 
debt of $4,600,000,000 on terms fair tu both nations. The American 
people have been opposed to the cancellation of the debts owing to 
us by Buropean nations and incurred during and after the war, be- 
lieving that these were obligations of honor and that the necessary 
basis of international credit must be found in the recognition of the 
sanetity of international engagements. But we have no desire to be 
harsh or oppressive in the terms of settlement. The British adjust- 
ment is in the highest degree creditable to the British Government, 
constituting a most important contribution to stability and renewed 
confidence, A similar adjustment has been made of the debt of Fin- 
land and other refunding negotiations are in progress: 

When the Republican administration came into power we were still 
in a technical state of war. In the Far East our relations were ev- 
barrassed by suspicion and distrust, giving rise to grave apprehen- 
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sions. In this hemisphere old sores were still festering. For these 


reasons our foreign relations were far from satisfactory. The situ- 
ation was a most difficult one as the opportunities for dispute lay on 
every hand while the chances of finding adequate means of accom- 
modation were extremely meager. 

It is not intended to revive an old dispute, but it is believed that 
dispassionate bistery will record the serious mistake of making a 


should be the exemplar of peace and friendly cooperation. 
| contribution we can make elsewhere to the 


permanent plan for international organization, or for a society of | 
vations, a part of a treaty embodying the terms of peace laid down by | 


the victors in the Great War, and of introducing into that plan 
political commitments which were opposed to the genius of our in- 
stitutions. It soen became apparent that the United States would not 
participate in such a plan without adequate reservations. Even 


then the opportunities for compromise were rejected by the former | 


administration and the treaty failed of approval. When President | 


Harding took office it was manifest that it would be worse than | 
futile to reopen that debate on any pretext or proposal, and he fol- | 


lowed the only course in which there was promise of achievement, and 
this promise was abundantly realized. 
The technical state of war was speedily ended. Treaties with enemy 


powers safeguarding our own rights without derogating from the | 


rights of our former associates in the war were concluded and ap- 
proved by the Senate. In addition a claims agreement was made with 
Germany, and a waique tribute was paid to the American sense of 
justice by placing the deciding vote in the hands of one of our own 
ciuzenes. 

rhe American people cherish their independence. They were un- 
willing te enter into ambiguous commitments which in ome breath 
were sought. to be explained away as having little significance and in 

other were strenuously demanded as being of vital importance. 
They refused to assume by any form of words an obligation to take 
part in the never-ending conflicts of rival ambitions in Burope, but, 
nevertheless, they earnestly desire peace and seek in every way con- 
sistent with their traditions to promote it. President Harding incar- 
nated this desire and purpose. The exigency and opportunity lay at 
hand, and perhaps there has never been a more important contribution 


| Our inter-American relations 


to the cause of peace than that which was made under the auspices of | ail te ; 
| and it is expected that the plan for a permanent goyernment will soon 


this Government threugh the Washington conference. I have observed 
bere and there the effort to depreciate the work of the conference, but 
such an endeavor will not prosper in the face of world knowledge and 
appreciation, and merely serves to betray a narrow vision or a partisan 
extremity. The conference was limited to a few nations and in its 


aims; but for that very reason it succeeded. The powers possessing | 


great navies met to discuss the limitation of armament. They, with 
four other powers especially imterested, considered Far Eastern and 
Pacifie questions. Fort the first time a limitation of the naval strength 


of the great powers was agreed upon. By common consent the best | 


measure of that strength was found in the capital battleships of the 
rival navies, The agreement put an end to the competitive programs 
in these ships, saving to tax-burdened peoples, including our own, 
hundreds of millions of dollars. The agreement was fair to all, as fs 

undantly shown by the complaints of the dissatisfied in each conun- 
try. The United States had the privilege of leadership and it made its 
sucrifices, but these were proportionate and were relatively fair. There 


done and those who are only content with the impossible. 

The most important result of the Washington conference was the 
establishment of a new understanding in the Far East. The darken- 
ing clouds were dispelled. Distrust yielded to mutual confidence. 
The Anglo-Japanese alliance was brought to an end, and provision 
for the future was made by an agreement which did no violence to 
American tradition but in its very simplicity and adaptability con- 
tained the highest promise of continued accord. Peace in the Pacific, 
so far as this generation can see ahead, is undoubtedly assured. The 
American policy of the “open door” was taken out of diplomatic 
netes amd made the subject of a formal treaty with more explicit 
terms than that in which it had ever been expressed. When the 








| 


treaties relating to China go into effeet, and we trust that will be | 


in the near future, there will be afforded practical methods of help- 
fulness im the very difficult situation that is now presented. Our 
policies in the Far East have been defined and a sound basis of co- 
operation has been laid. It should be added that these treaties dis- 
posed of the ambiguous Lansing-Ishii agreement which was subse- 
quently formally canceled. 

The Washington conference established a precedent of controlling 
importanee, It is safe to say that all who may im the future labor 
for. further limitations of armament will emulate the example and 
evoke the happy spirit of cooperation which animated that con- 
ference. While the greater part of the proposals of this Government 
were adopted, there were other portions which could not be progressed. 
This unfinished business will be taken up as soon as there appears to 
be a reasonable prospect of success. As President Harding said, we 
want “Jess of armament and nene of war.” 
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There is sound reason for gratification in the increasing good wi)! 
and mutual helpfulness which have characterized during the last 
few years the development of the relarions between the United St 


and her sister Republics of the American Continent 


tes 
This hemisphere 
Whatever 
progress of civilization, 
bere is our first duty and immediate opportunity to 


present an ex 
ample of unity of ideals and unity of purpese, of 


a common deter- 


mination to settle all differences by the orderly processes of confer- 
ence, mediation, and arbitration. 
You may recall that it was just three years ago t the unveil of 

the statue of Bolivar in this city, that President Hard set f 
attitude and aims of the administration with respect to « t 

with Latin America. And there has been no deviation from t l 

ples he then declared. Ther rd of these years has been an i ring 
one, not only becanse of the definite results achieved but mainly by 


reason of the new spirit of confidence and friendliness which 1 rd 


The administration has enjoyed the privilege of having advanced 
toward settlement a question which for 40 years has disturbed 
relations between two of our sister Republics, Chile and Peru Phis 
controversy has hung like a cloud over the international relations of 
Latin America, and it is a great satisfaction to be ahle to 
that the proceedings are now being concluded for its final submission 
to the arbitration of the President of the United States. The 


ihe 


anhoutbece 


trouble- 
soine difficulties which for many years have disturbed our relations 


with Mexico have yielded to a friendly adjustment. We have been able 


to resume our pbormal intercourse, and two conventions have been 
entered into for the arbitral determination of claims. More important 


than any formal arrangements of this sort is the better understandi 


and friendly accord which have been reached, holding promise for the 
first time in many years of a mutually beneficial cooperation upon a 
sound basis. I am glad to be able to add that the efforts to secure an 
independent and stable government in Santo Domingo, so as to permit 
the ending of our occupation, have met with gratifying success Fl 

tions have been had to establish a provisional Dominican Government 


be carried into effect. 


In short, during the last three years we have beep able to convince 
the governments and the peoples of the American Continent, not only 
by our declarations but by outstanding example that ours is a Govern 
ment respectful of their rights, as well as regardful of our own, and 
that we are always willing to join with them in the fartherance of 
those larger purposes of international right and fair dealing upon 
which, in the last analysis, the peace and progress of the entire conti- 
nent must depend. 

In addition to the special comventions concluded at the recent Pan 
American Conference at Santiago, a treaty was signed to prevent con- 
flicts between the American States. This treaty, signed by the rep- 
resentatives of 16 American States, provides for the submission of 
all controversies which may arise between two or more of the con- 
tracting powers, and which it has been impossible to settle through 


| diplomatic channels, or te submit te arbitration in accordance with 
are two serts of critics who constitute the chief obstacles to progress, 


whotever labels they may wear. They are those whe want nothing | 


existing treaties, shall be submitted for investigation and report to 
the commission of inquiry. Contracting parties undertake net to 
begin mobilization or to engage in any hostile acts or preparation for 
hostilities until the commission bas rendered its support. Any one of 
the Governments directly interested in the investigation of the facts 
giving rise to the controversy may apply for the convocation of the 
commission. The representatives of the American Republics have thus 
sought in an entirely practicable way by a general agreement to assure 


| the maintenance of peace in this hemisphere. To this important tresty 


the Senate of the United States has given its prompt appreval. 

The determinative principles of our foreign policy are those of inde- 
pendence and cooperation. Independence—that does not mean and 
never his meant isolation. Cooperation—that does not mean and never 
has meant alliances of political entanglements. If there are those 
among us who wish to involve this country in the political contro- 
versies of Europe, who desire our part in the Great War in defense of 
our own security and of the cause of liberty itself to be made the 
eecasion or the basis of participation in the intrigues and rivalries of 
European politics; if there are those among us who think that that 
sort of participation is the only means of cooperation in the interest 
of peace and humanitarian ends, they are, I am sure, in a hopeless 
minority. If there are those who think that with our vast resources, 
our increasing relative power, our varied contacts and complex intl- 
macies, cultural and commercial, we can withdraw into ourselves, and 
that, deaf alike to the appeals of interest and the calls of humanity, 
we can lead an isolated national life, they are the victims of an un- 
fortunate delusion. There is the just middie course of national safety, 
of national honor, of national interest, of national duty. It is the 
course of an appropriate cooperation congenial to our traditions and 
institutions, 
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The only room for debate is as to the means of that cooperation, In 


seeking the wise and available course it is a serious mistake to sacri- 
fice substance for form, to make everything turn on the question of 
formal organization and our relation to it. The question of formal organi- 


zation has been fully discussed, and it would serve no useful purpose to | 


reopen the controversy. The provisions of the covenant of the league, 
to which there was decisive objection here, remain unaltered. The par- 
ticipation in political questions abroad, to which we were invited, is 
still opposed by preponderant sentiment. It would be idle to project 


a bitter and paralyzing dispute over forms of association when the | 
= i 
substantial objects of a suitable cooperation can be otherwise achieved. 
The real question is as to the subjects in relation to which we should, 


and we can, effectively cooperate. It is frequently overlooked that 


even if we had a representative at Geneva he would not speak when our | 
Government desired him to be silent. lis presence there would not | 
permit him to participate in discussions or action when our Govern- | 


ment did not wish such participation, What our Government would 
desire in each case would depend upon the subject matter, our tradi- 
tional attitude, and our conception of national interest. It would 
depend upon sentiment here, not upon sentiment abroad. Moreover, if 


the Congress undertook to authorize such a representation, the Con- | 
gress itself most probably would reserye the authority to give in- | 


structions, and you can well imagine what the debate would be and 
what the instructions would be in cases where European political 
questions were involved and matters foreign to our interests were 
concerned 

The truth is that we cooperate now where the subject matter is such 
that we would be able to cooperate at all. Indeed, we cooperate with 
a facility and elasticity which might be impaired or lost in the event 
of association In a formal organization, if this led to restrictions im- 
posed through a fear of the possible abuses of opportunity which such an 
association would afford. : 

It may be observed that there is nothing obscure or reprehensible, 
nothing derogatory to our influence, dignity, or prestige, in the form of 
our cooperation. It is simply adjusted to an inescapable fact. Of 
course, as the United States has decided not to become a member of 
the League of Nations, this Government can not act as though it were 


a member. This Government can not appoint its representatives as | 


members of the league's council, assembly, or committees. And this 
fact is properly recognized when we appoint so-called “ observers” or 
unofficial representatives who have appropriate contact with such 
committees in matters affecting our interests or the humanitarian 
concerns which appeal to us. They are unofficial simply in the sense 
that they are and can not properly become members of the league 
organization or committees. But, so far as our Government is con- 
cerned, they represent it Just as completely as those designated by the 
President always have represented our Government in the conferences 
and negotiations which he properly authorizes in the conduct of our 
foreign relations Of course, such representatives can not enter into 
any agreements with other governments until they are approved in 
accordance with the requirements of our Constitution. There is noth- 
ing new in that. 

There is no more difficulty in dealing with the organization of the 
league in this way for the purpose of protecting our interests or fur- 
thering our policies than there would be in dealing with the British 
Empire. Because several nations have formed an organization of 
which we are not a part is no reason why we can not cooperate in all 
matters affecting our proper concern. We simply adjust our forms 
of contact and negotiation to the existing conditions. 

The matter of real importance is with respect to the subjects we 
take up. We do not take up subjects which involve political entan- 


glements. We do not take up subjects which would draw us into mat- 
ters not approved by American sentiment. When we do take up a | 


subject it is because this Government desires it to be taken up, and 
the same wou'd be true under any form of action. 


For example, the United States is a party to The Hague convention | 
of 1912, directed to the control of production and distribution of 
opium and derivative drugs, This is a matter in which we are deeply | 
interested and in which we have had the privilege of leadership. | 


Under the covenant of the League of Nations it was sought to transfer 
the administration of that convention to the league. Measures to 
carry out more adequately the purposes of the treaty were needed, It 
was important that we should take the matter up most actively and 
this we did by dealing with the league committee. This Government 
did not appoint members of that committee but it appointed its own 
representatives to present its views and to urge the reforms which 


were deemed to be imperative. Mr. Porrer, chairman of the Committee | 


ohn Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives, headed this repre- 
sentation and made a determined fight for the proposals of this Gov- 
ernment to put an end to the excessive production of opium and the 
evils of the distribution and consumption of narcotic drugs. Similarly, 
we have had the representatives of this Government in collaboration 
with the committees of the league in relation to anthrax, public health, 
antitoxic serums, traffic in women and children, relief work, and the 
control of the traffic in arms. When an inyitation to a conference ig 
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not accepted by this Government, or when we take part only under 
prescribed limitations, it is simply because the competent authorities 
of this Government who are concerned with the particular matter do 
| not think it advisable either to take part at all or to have a broader 
participation by reason of the particular circumstances or objects of 
| that conference. When we do not approve a convention arrived at by 
the other powers, it is simply because its terms are not congenial to the 
policies of this Government or the requirements of our Constitution. 
| In short, we have, as we have always had, our full competence tn 
obtaining information and in negotiating agreements. The President 
designates representatives for that purpose. Our record as a Govern- 
ment in the cooperation we have maintained during the past three 
years in matters not inyolving political entanglements or injurious 
commitments is one which should afford gratification to all our people 
| irrespective of party. This substantial cooperation, in giving effect 
to our dominant national desire to be helpful in all matters engaging 
our interests and our humanitarian purposes, we propose to continue. 
| The United States is recognized throughout the world as possessing 
Land exercising an influence second to none in promoting international 
peace. We favor international conferences whenever there is a rea- 
sonable prospect of forwarding in this manner conciliatory measures 
| or of reaching useful agreements. We have always advocated the 
| Judicial settlement of international disputes, and to this end both 
_ President Harding and President Coolidge recommended, upon appro- 
priate conditions, the support of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. In the meantime, we are promoting the use of the processes 
of arbitration. 

Our activity in the field of international accord is shown by the fact 
that in the past three years we have signed 50 treaties and inter- 
national agreements, exclusive of postal conventions. Five of these 
required no action by the Senate. Of the remaining number, 40 have 
been submitted to the Senate, and of these 87 have already received 
the Senate’s approval. These agreements embrace treaties of peace, 
the Washington conference treaties, the Santiago conference treaties, 

| claims conventions, treaties protecting the United States from dis- 
criminatory nmreasures in mandated territories, reinforcing the policy 
of the “open door,” extensions of arbitration conventions, treaties to 
facilitate trade and commerce, and extradition treaties. There is also 
that unique and most important treaty with Great Britain to facili- 
tate search and seizure, so that we may stop rum running off our 
coasts. Similar treaties with other governments are in course of nego- 
tiation. 
| Even more important than forma] governmental relations is the 
cooperation between peoples. The contribution of the American people 
throughout the world in relief, in investment, in the substantial aid 
proffered by American experience and disinteresttdness is a source of 
the deepest satisfaction. No appeal of the starving and distressed is 
made in vain to the American heart. The suffering in every land are 
voicing gratitude for American benevolence. Aid to self-help is even 
better than charity, and great productive enterprises in every part of 
| the world find support in American capital. 

Billions of American money have been put into investments abroad 
to aid economic recovery. Whoever says that America stands aloof 
and withholds her support from a stricken world is guilty of reckless 
slander. We do stand aloof from political entanglements but not 
otherwise. American aid, American advice, American impartiality in 
dealing with difficult problems are sought and given. This most 
valuable contribution is aided rather than hindered by the fact that 

_ it is not governmental. Our Government is one of restraints wisely 
imposed to place checks upon official discretion and to protect the 
different departments of government from encroachment upon each 
other. Governmental action generally requires the coordinated effort 
of different branches of government. It must issue from the fields 
| of political controversy and is subject to the conflicts of opposing 
groups. It generally involves the rigidity of statutory enactments, 
Private action may be more direct, more flexible. 
There has just been dramatic illustration of this. American brains, 
American experience, American competency of the highest order have 
| been given to the solution of the most urgent European problems. A 
practicable adjustment of the questions pertaining to reparations is 
the essential foundation of the economic recovery for which the world 
is waiting. Centra! Europe has been in an economic chaos and has 
| suffered the resulting evils of mistrust, of industrial distress. Nor has 
the injury due to the inability to find a settlement been limited to 
| Europe. Our farmers have suffered through the decreased consum 
ing power and the lack of markets. With a sound basis for economic 
recuperation abroad there will be new hope and the promise of the 
dawn of a new era of general prosperity and peace. Had this Gov 
ernment attempted to make this contribution, we should still be in 
controversy and be held, as Europe has been held, in the grip of 
politics and racial antagonisms. The world needed the unfettered 
services of men of affairs to deal with the vital problems of industry 
and finance upon their merits. It is none the less an American con- 
tribution because it has been made by such men in the only practicable 
| Way. 
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We pause to pay our tribute of esteem to the beloved leader who 
has been taken from us, the man of warm heart, of generous purpose, 
of patriotic devotion. I have spoken of the achievements of bis ad- 
ministration. No one can adequately voice the deep affection in 
which we hold the memory of President Harding. 
ice he gave life itself. 

We turn to the future. When President Harding was taken from 
us another was ready for the task. You will search in vain for a 
more ideal Executive than President Coolidge. The American people 
have already indicated their determination to keep him where he is. 
Whether you consider background, temperament, ability, equipment, 
and experience, or conception of public duty, fidelity to obligation, 
and personal integrity, be satisfies the public need. Upon the farm, 
among the hills of Vermont, was nourished a life which knows the 


In his loyal servy- 


frvgality, the industry, the treasuring of every opportunity for self- | Senate bill about 240,000. 
help, the pursuit of knowledeg despite all difficulties, the fine aspira- | 


tions and patriotic ideals of what we take delight in regarding as the 
typical American home. The old tree is still bearing the finest fruit. 

President Coolidge is his own platform. His first message was a 
comprehensive survey of conditions, requirements, and purposes, which 
has charted the course of the Republican Party and commanded the 
approval of the country. 
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No other platform is needed. The program 


of President Coolidge is that of national economy, of retrenchment in | 


expenditures, and reduction of taxation. It is that of the unsparing 
enforcement of the law with no immunities, no partiality, no sacrifice 
of public interest either to favor or to damor. In his serenity and 
determination he embedies the spirit of justice. In foreign affairs his 
policy is that of national independence, of cooperation, faithful to our 
traditions, conserving American rights and cherishing every oppor- 
tunity to assure peace and to aid the cause of hamanity. In domestic 
affairs his program touches with intelligent appreciation every depart- 
ment of public activity. He would foster agriculture and protect in- 
dustry. 
commerce and he would open new highways by the improvement and 
construction of new waterways from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
and by the great power and navigation project of the St. Lawrence 
River, to the benefit of the great Middle West and without impair- 
ment of the opportunities of the East. He would provide adequate care 
of owr veterans, protect the public health, and make better provision 
for edueational interests. He would promote American prosperity by 
holding abuses in check and at the same time assuring stability and 
the just confidence of enterprise without which the opportunities of 
progress wither and remedia} legislation becomes but empty words. 

No one can foresee the exigency which an administration may have 
te confront. It is the unexpected that happens to Presidents as to 
others. For this reason, character is more important than declara- 
tiens. Today there is no occasion for experiment, no reason for 


uncertainty. The best assurance of the future is the eharacter of 
Calvin Coolidge. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration ef the bill (S. 2576) to limit the immigration 
of aliens into the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


He would make more efficient the established highways of | 


| of- the cabinet had been assigned to look after me. 


The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- | 


ators answered to their names: 
Adams 


Elkins King Reed, Pa, 
Bayard Ernst Ladd Robinson 
Brandegee Fernald Lodge Sheppard 
Brookhart Ferris McCormick Shields 
Broussard Fess MeKellar Shipstead 
Bruce Fletcher MeKinley Shortridge 
Rursum Frazier ater? Simmons 
Cameron George Mayfield Smoot 
Capper Glass Neely Stanfield 
Caraway Norbeck Stephens 
Colt Harreld Norris Sterling 
Copeland Harris Oddie Swanson 
Commins Harrison Overman Trammell 
Curtis Heflin Pepper Underwood 
Dale Hewell Phipps Wadsworth 
Tial Johnson, Minn. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dil Jones, Wash. Ralston Weller 
Edwards Keyes Reed, Mo. Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The pending 
question is the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Coprnanp] to the amendment of the committee, and 
the Senator from New York is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we have before us a Dill 
proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania {[Mr. Reep}. The 
House has passed what is known as the Johnson bill. The 
House bill provides for a 2 per cent queta on the census of 
189, and the total number of immigrants to be admitted, ac- 
cording to figures presented, would be about 170,000. But in 
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addition to that there are certain relatives and friends who 
can be brought in as nomquota immigrants, so it is fair te pre 
sume that under the operation of the Johnson bill, if it were 
to become a law, there would be admitted to the country 
250,000, certainly as many as under the Reed bill. 

The Reed bill provides for a 2 per cent quota on the cr 
of 1910. This would bring in, according to figures presented 
to us, about 240,000 persons. These figures are outside figures, 
because under the Reed bill there are no exceptions. While 
provision is made for the admission of friends or of families or 
parents or children or wife or husband, as the case may be, all 
such persons must be counted under the quota. 

So we have the line very closely drawn. The House pill 
proposes the admission of about 240,000 or 250,000 





nsus 


and the 
So far as numbers are concerned, 
there is no choice between the bills. But there are very differ 
ent methods used in the selection under the provisions of the 
two bills. 

I want to say at the outset that, in my opinion, it ts the right 
and duty of this country to determine for itself all problems 
relating to immigration, the number of persons to be received, 
and the countries from which they may come. 

There can be no doubt of our right and duty to maintain 
that position. I may say for myself that, under normal con- 
ditions, I would be glad to have the restriction even greater 
than either one of the bills proposes. I think, under norma! 
conditions, I might be willing to have and to vote for a 1 per 
cent quota. But I am here to say, sir, that we are living in 
very abnormal times, and I want to review some of these con- 
ditions in order that we may not overlook anything of im- 
portance in voting upon the question of the admission of im 
migrants. 

Twiee since the war I have had oecnsion to visit Purope, 
the western front, the northern Italian front, and the eastern 
front. I think that we should not forget, in seeking to find a 
solution of the immigration problem, the conditions confront- 
ing the people of the Old World. A few months ago I went 
up to Warsaw on my way to the Russian front. I think I 
mentioned that faet the other day in the Senate. 

Our Senate is a peripatetic bedy. We sometimes have one 
group present, and on other oecasions other groups, so I think 
there is no safer place in the world to risk repetition of a state- 
ment than in the United States Senate. I feel sorry always for 
the Presiding Officer because if he is a considerate presiding 
officer he has to listen or appear to listen toe all the oratory 
which is splashed around the Senate under cirewmstances like 
this. 

At any rate, when T got to Warsaw I found that a member 
It would 
be a very dangerous proposition at this time to have a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate looked after by a member 
of a eabinet anywhere. He might come in contact with 
petroleum oil. But, I must say, this cabinet officer was kind. 
He gave me a private car to ride in, net the kind of a private 
ear that Harry Sinclair uses, but if you can imagine the 
caboose on a freight train you will have a better idea about 
that particular private car. Then, just to make an American 
feel more at home, they put a Ford automobile on the car. 

They gave me a chauffeur, a cook, servants, and a doceter— 
a very formidable retinue for a Democrat to travel with. 
Then the minister was plainly embarrassed. He said, “IT am 
sorry we have no appropriation for food. We will supply the 
food and cook it for you,,but you will have to pay the Gov- 
ernment for the food.” I said, “That is fair; I will pay for 
the food for the party.” There were seven men on that par- 
ticular trip along the Russian border for four days, and when 
we got back te Warsaw I paid the servants so liberally that 
they bowed to the-.floor in appreciation of my generosity. I 
paid them, and paid for the feed for the entire party. The 
whole bill was $3.50 in American money. 

We went on this private car as far as the railroad would 
take us. Then we wnloaded the “ flivver” and went over the 
broken ground up to the Russian front. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to ask the Senator about what nom- 
ber of people at Warsaw were waiting to come to the United 
States? 

Mr. COPELAND. All ef them were waiting to come to the 
United States. I did not see anybody who was not waiting 
to come. 

Mr. HARRIS. 


If we should let down the bars, they would 
all come? 
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Mr. COPELAND. Yes, sir; they would all come; I am going 
tv acdiwit that, and even enlarge upon it, I may say to my col- 
league from Georgia. 

Seven hostile armies went through Poland during the Great 
War, and when that war was over the Poles had a three-year 
war With the Russian Bolsheviks, When the Russians were 
finally driven out of Poland they destroyed every building—I 
mean that literally, because it was done deliberately—took 
away the flocks and herds, and carried three and a half mil- 
lion persons into captivity. Under the treaty of peace between 
Russia and Poland those refugees are to be brought back 
through seven points. The chief one is Baranowice, a place on 
the old line of railroad between Moscow and Warsaw, almost 
up to Moscow, in what was the heart of old Russia. It was 
through this point that last year and the year before a million 
refugees came back. Baranowice was a great city before the 
World War, but now it is utterly destroyed. Nothing remains 
there but a few wooden shacks surrounded by barbed wire. It 
is much like a prison camp on the western front. It is to such 
a desolate and God-forsaken place that the Polish citizens are 
returning 

(on the first trainload of refugees that I saw come across the 
border from Russia the morning I got to Baranowice there 
were 1,300, Five hundred of then: were children. I saw them 
have the first warm meal they had had in their lives, Those 
1.300 persons, regardless of sex or creature comforts or family 
relationship, had been crowded into cattle cars. 

They had been locked in those cars for eight months and had 
had nothing to eat during that time except a quarter of a ioaf 
of bread per day per person. That bread was made of black 
earth, the seeds of weeds, and the exereta of animals. Senators 
can imagine their condition. They were ragged, dirty, filthy, 

ermin-infested, and diseased, One trainload started out with 
“G00 passengers, but when it got te Baranowice there were only 
H00 of them alive. Two thousand died on the way, and their 
bodies had been thrown overboard. Those persons were not 
peasants; many of them. it was very apparent, had been per- 
sous of education and culture; but they were all alike there. 

Chroughout the eastern section of Poland, a section which 
had been highly cultivated, the land is now grown up with 
poplars and serub pines, just as are deserted lands in our coui- 
try, and it bas the same appearance as such land will take on 
after five or six years, Those people are coming back to such 
desolation. They have no agricultural implements; they have 
no building materials: they have no seeds. 

Now, once more I say to my colleague from Georgia, they all 
want to come to the United States—every last one of them. 
They can not all come; it would not be proper for many of 
them to come because of their physical condition; but, so far 
aus we may properly relieve the situation, ‘let America be an 
asylum and a home for those persons. T want to say for my- 
self that I think as large a number as we can possibly assimi- 
late without embarrassment to our present population shouid 
be permitted to come in. 

I want to speak a little more about this, because I wish the 
Recorp to show exactly why a Senator from New York is advo- 
cating a larger quota of immigrants than that which is proposed 
by the pending bill. I was a student in the University of 
Vienna 25 years ago. 

On my recent visit I saw some of the old professors I had 
known and respected suffering from what we call osteomalacia, 
n softening of the bones, a condition in old people much like 
rickets in children, caused by privation and the lack of proper 
food. They were too proud to beg and too good te steal. In 
consequence they have become hunchbacked, knock-kneed, and 
their joints are enlarged, all as the result of improper and 
insutticient food. The same conditions prevail throughout cen- 
tral and eastern Europe. 

There never was a time in the history of immigration when 
so many persons who are versed in the sciences and in the arts, 
persons of good family, educated and refined, were seeking to 
come to the: United States than there are right now. I am not 
speaking now of those who have suffered disease as the result 
of the war, but of those who have suffered that secial and eco- 
nomic distress incident to war and who because of it are 
anxious to come to America, 

Mr. President, the bill now pending before the Senate, the 
Reed bill, differs from the House bill in that it is founded upon 
the census of 1910. The provisions of the Reed bill would 
permit 21,000 persons to come in from Poland, as against 9,000 
under the House bill. It would permit the admission of 16,000 
from Russia, as against 2,000 under the House bill, In other 
words, if we were to adopt as a basis the 1890 census, the census 
proposed by the House bill, it would make a difference of 65,000 
in the number of persons admitted to the United States from 


Austria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Poland, Russia, and Yugoslavia. 
That is, 65,000 more would be admitted from central and eastern 
Europe than under the House bill. If the amendment which I 
propose were to be accepted, we would admit from the portion 
of Europe to which I have adverted in the neighborhood of 
ninety or a hundred thousand persons more than under the bill 
passed by the House. 

If we were to be inconsiderate enough in the Senate to turn 
aside from the bill as reported by the committee and to 
accept the House bill, it would shut the gates upon a great 
group of persons such as I have described. 

Now, who are they? Most of them are the Jews. 

1 suppose it is eminently proper that a Senator from New 
York should be the one to speak for the Jews. We have had 
the Jews with us in New York since 1654. In 1620 there was 
a settlement of Jews.in Brazil. They were driven out and 
some of them were taken by the Dutch West Indies Co. 
to New Amsterdam, as New York was then called. In 1654 
25 of these refugees applied for admission to New Amsterdam, 
and our famous but grouchy governor, Peter Stuyvesant, 
objected to the admission of the Jews. It was only upon their 
promise that they would forever maintain their own and take 
care of their sick and their disabled that Peter Stuyvesant 
would permit them to land. They took a solemn vow that they 
would do that, and I want to say for the honor of the Jewish 
people in my city that they have never broken that vow. They 
have taken care of their own from that day to this, through 
this long period of time. 

I wish to say something more about them. Personally I 
never suw a Jew until I went to college. I think perhaps I 
had the same prejudices that other Americans have. I notice 
it is customary on oceasions in the Senate to speak of the fact 
that “My «ancestors came over in the Mayflower.’ Well, 
mine did. In my family, too, we are 100 per cent Americans 
like those who boast of such things. But for myself I have 
not forgotten why the Mayflower came and why the Puritans 
landed. I have thought at times that some of our friends 
who are descendants of those who came over in the Mayflower 
have forgotten why their forefathers left their native land. 
They came because of persecutions abroad, because of the 
fact that they could not maintain themselves longer in Europe; 
they came to America and found asylum here. 

I want to say that the Jews who came to New York have 
been among our very leading citizens. I think if I were a 
Member of the Senate, sitting on the other side of the aisle, I 
would bear in mind the fact that the Republican political 
“boss” in New York is Mr. Sam Koenig, a Jew, and a good 
man, too, ia spite of his politics. 

I want to say for the Jews in New York that they are the 
ones who make use of the libraries. A friend of mine, a mem- 
ber of the library board, says that the greatest demand for 
good books is found in the district libraries in the Jewish sec- 
tions. The Jews are leading students in our educational 
institutions, 

I think of Mr. Henry Morgenthau, of my city, who served 
this Nation as ambassador to Turkey. I remember that Mr. 
Otto H. Kahn is called upon whenever there is under considera- 
tion any matter having to do with finance. 

I can not disregard the great work done by Jacob Schiff in 
our city, where he founded not alone his great financial house, 
but where he founded the Henry Street Settlement, which has 
done its noble work of merey through district nursing in that 
great city. 

I can not overlook the work done by Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, 
who is a member of the prison commission, and one of the 
leading citizens, always found in the forefront of every good 
work. 

Then I want to speak particularly about the Straus family. 
Where is there an American citizen who is not proud of the 
three Straus brothers—of Isidor and of Osear Straus, who 
served in two or three Republican Cabinets of this country? 
If I may be permitted to choose between these brothers, I 
want to speak about Mr. Nathan Straus, who, to my mind, is 
the greatest living benefactor of this generation. What he has 
done for child life in New York: and throughout the world 
entitles him to the finest monument which can be built by men. 

I have heard many discussions here in the last two or three 
days about the insane asylums and the feeble-minded homes 
and the jails and the prisons, and it has been stated that they 
are filled with persons from the Old World. While this charge 
has been grossly overstated, the wonder to me is that there are 
not more such persons in our asylums and prisons. Under the 
immigration methods which prevailed up to very recently 
anybody in the world could come in. Undoubtedly those who 
had been doing evil in other countries, whe did not thrive 
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there, who were mentally defective in some way, perhaps, 
entered our doors by the thousands; but that can not happen 
any more. Under our methods of examination in New York 
Harbor it is not possible for such persons to come in, and of 
course no Member of the Senate under any circumstances 
would want the admission of such persons, nor would he 
tolerate a system which would permit it. 

I am not convinced myself that the literacy test is so im- 
portant. You know, it may well happen that a man who 
speaks eight or ten languages and writes in every language 
of the world, can be a crook of the highest caliber. On the 
other hand, one who has not had the opportunities of educa- 
tioi—and that is true of so many on the other side—may have 
qualities of heart and of soul and of mind which will make 
that man, under right circumstances of development, one of 
our conspicuous and useful citizens. 

But we are not seeking in any way whatever to break down 
our guard at the port of New York. We are not proposing to 
do that. We have in the Reed bill many excellent and ad- 
vanced features. I hold in my hand an analysis made by the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. 

In passing I want to say to the Senate that we owe Senator 
CoL_r a great debt and the country owes him a great debt for 
his study of this great problem and the intelligence which he 
has contributed to its solution. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Before the Senator takes up that proposition I 
desire to make one brief comment apropos of the charge that 
in the asylums and the penal institutions of our country there 
is a greater number of foreign birth in proportion to the popu- 
lation than of the native born. 

Mr. President, from information which I have and from 
some statistics which I have seen, those charges are very 
greatly exaggerated and are based upon an imperfect survey. 
According to the same figures, looking at certain asylums, jails, 
and so forth, that were visited, the negro was far superior to 
the white in freedom from mental ailments and physical ail- 
ments, insanity, and many other defects; all of which goes to 
show that the data upon which those figures were based were 
wholly inadequate, because we know that the deductions drawn 
with respect to the whites and the colored people were wholly 
inaccurate. So that a proper survey of the penal institutions 
and the asylums of our country will not justify the wholesale 
charges that have been made with respect to aliens. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator, Mr. President. I 
agree fully with him. It is well known that anything can 
be proved by statistics; but I want to say for myself that the 
worst raseal I ever knew had 10 generations of colonial an- 
cestry back of him. It does not always happen that the ras- 
cals are found among those who have come recently from the 
other side. I am sure that if these figures are analyzed the 
statement made by the Senator from Utah will be borne out— 
that the proportion of foreign born or of those of recent im- 
portation into this country in these institutions certainly is no 
greater than that of those who have been here through 8 or 
10 generations. 

To return to the discussion of the Reed bill and the analysis 
of it made by the Senator from Rhode Island |Mr. Corr], I 
find these figures: 

The number of immigrants admissible under the Reed bill 
would be 238,000. After deducting the 10 per cent for cer- 
tificates issued but not used the number would be 236,000. 

Under the plan proposed by the committee the admissions of 
the year are divided into twelfths—so many for each month— 
and it may readily happen that some of the certificates which 
are issued will not be used. That, I think I am right in saying, 
we estimated at about 10 per cent. Am I right in that, I will 
ask the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That was estimated by the 
Commissioner General of Immigration. Personally, I think his 
estimate is a bit high. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then the Senator from Rhode Island has 
deducted from this number of 236,000 the number of those 
returning home. Of course, this matter of migration is not all 
in one direction. Not all of the movement is from Burope to 
the United States, but all the time there are persons in the 
United States going to Europe. So it is estimated, on the basis 
of figures furnished by the department, that about one-third 
as many go away as come in; so that would leave a net immi- 
gration to America of 157,000 persons. Of these, 78,000 would 
be male immigrants of 16 years or older. From northern and 
western Europe would come 43,000 such persons, while frém 
southern and eastern Europe would come 35,000. 
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The point to be developed by the presentation of these figures 
is that the net result of this law will be so 
bring in a negligible number of persons. It is because of this 
fact that I have felt constrained to propose that we shall make 
it a 3 per cent quota instead of a 2 per cent quota, and I think 
it will be seen that the figures small that we 
readily assimilate the slightly larger number 

There are so many features about the Reed bill whieh are 
commendable that I shall not venture to speak of all of them: 
but I do want to emphasize the fact that this bill prevides 
for selection. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] 
this morning, in his very striking and convincing address, em 
phasized the importance of selection. That is exactly what 
is provided for here. It will not be as it has been in the past 
that anybody could come; but if one desires to come to the 
United States of America he must go before the United States 
consul and pass a stated examination. He has to fill in a 
blank giving facts about himself. He has to sign that blank 
in the presence of the consul. He must bring his prison record, 
if he has one. In other words, there is a sifting of the material 
appearing before the consul, and from that material the consul 
selects those who seem best qualified for our citizenship 

There is a very significant clause which says that the consul 
may refrain from issuing a visé certificate if he has personal 
knowledge why the alien should not have it. In other words, 
if the applicant is a known revolutionist, one who has been 
mixed up at all with any criminal procedure or is a doubtful 
character in the community, the consul will not 
certificate. 

I am sorry the Senator from North Carolina is not here 
because he made such a strong plea this morning for skilled 
laborers, particularly farmers. I am glad that the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. JoHNson] is still here. He will not have 
any complaint to make of me as he did of Senator Simmons, 
because I did vote for the Norbeck bill. I want these Senators 
to know I have been striving for a long time to get the Seere 
tary of Labor to say that a farmer:is skilled. Those of us 
who were born on the farm, though perhaps not so expert as 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. JoHnson], know that it 
takes a lot of skill to milk a cow. 

They do say that the Secretary of Agriculture has greater 
facility in that direction than the Senator from Minnesota, but 
perhaps in that I am not properly advised. 

The farmer must be a mechanic, he must be a carpenter, he 
must be a blacksmith, he must be an electrician, he must be a 
horticulturist, he must be a veterinarian, he must be a bacteri- 
ologist, he must be a chemist, with a knowledge of solls and of 
the air. If there is any man in the world who is skilled, it is 
the farmer; and so it seemed to me that the present administra 
tion was very short-sighted in failing to recognize the superior 
qualities of the farmer, and permit under the skilled-labor clause 
of the present immigration law the admission of farmers. It 
has refused to do that very thing. 

If the Senator from North Carolina were here, I should point 
out to him further how it would be possible, under a proper 
allocation of those who come to this country, to have in the 
South all the labor necessary to take care of the cotton fields. 

Mr. President, why should 87 per cent of all the immigration 
of the United States come through the port of New York? It 
is absurd to have it so. We should have an allocation of the 
persons coming to America with reference to their industrial 
preparedness. If they have had training in agriculture, let 
them be sent to Savannah or Galveston, or some other point 
contiguous to the soil. Then the probl&n of the South would be 
solved. As the Senator from North Carolina pointed out, it is 
possible to have all the labor necessary for the cotton fields 
without any change in the quota law. That can be done either 
by the adoption of his amendment or by proper allocation of 
those who come to the United States. 

I am myself fixed in the belief that no person, under any 
law, should be permitted to leave Europe for a permanent 
residence in the United States unless he is in possession of all 
the qualifications, mental, moral, and physical, which we should 
demand in raising a proper standard of citizenship in this coun- 
try. I believe that under the operation of this bill, if it is 
enacted into law, with the percentage based on the census of 
1910, and with the other wise provisions of the bill, there will 
be proper guarding of the country. 

Who are these persons who are coming, this very restricted 
number, under the provisions of any or all of the proposed 
immigration laws? Who are they? They are largely the fire- 
side friends and relatives of persons now here. 

We must make provision to admit them because of the indus- 
trial depression in the Old Worid, conditions over there which 
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we have not striven to relieve. If I were a Republican I should 
be ashamed to think that nearly four years have passed and 
no effort has been made on the part of the Republican Party 
te bring about relief of economic conditions on the other side 
of the ocean. In my opinion, at the last day, there will be 
a lot of persons held responsible for a failure to seek relief 
for conditions existing over there. tut if there is a failure 
of activity on the part of the administration, at least this 
Congress can pass a law which will give a little relief. By 
permitting the admission of some of these persons, they may 
enjoy the privileges of America, in spite of the failure of 
the administration to help improve conditions over there so 
that they might stay at home and live in decency. 

There are things which must be corrected. The law must 
humanized. For instance, I remember that a Russian colo- 
nel and his wife started for the United States by way of Con- 
stantineple. When they got to Constantinople the American 
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Y. M. C. A. had a lot of Russian refugees there, and nobody 
could speak the language. So they begged this Russian colonel 
tu stay and act as interpreter. He was good enough to do 
that. After his work in connection with the Y. M. C. A. was 
ended, he sought then to come to the United States. Bute in 
the meantime a baby had been born, and when the family 


reached Ellis Istand the authorities said the father and mother, 
being Russians, could come in, but the baby, born in Constan- 
tineple, was a Turk, and could not come in. This was on the 
theory, I suppose, that if kittens are born in an oven they are 
not kittens but are biscuits. I do think that under this bill 
no such thing can happen again. 

At the time of the massacre at Smyrna a little boy saw his 
father and mother and brothers killed and his sisters carried 
nway to worse than death. This little chap slipped away, got 
down to the water front, went on board an American ship, and 
hidaway inthe hold. He was found after two or three days, and 
when they got to Ellis Island they took him off the boat, and be- 


cause the quota was exhausted sent him back to Smyrna. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Will the Senator yield? 
Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I saw in the papers a couple of 


days ago that the Senator from New York made a speech in 
Washington informing us that 90 per cent of the Senators are 
lawyers. Why is it, then, that these able attorneys, lawmakers, 
have not provided in the laws which they have for years and 
years been putting on the statute books some means of giving 
| leeway to certain officials of this Government to use common 
horse sense? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I will say, in reply to the 
Senator from Minnesota, that since the lawyers have failed to de 
that, it is the business of the laymen, like the Senator from 
Minnesota and myself, who are in the Senate now, to find a 
way to correct the defect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. 
for that purpose. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, when we read a law we find 
on every third line the word “ provided.” Wherever that word is 
put in, it is where one of the lawyers of the Senate has inter- 
jected himself. 

There was once a family of six persons cast away on a desert 
ishind, and ft looked very desperate for them. Because there 
was no ship in the offing, they were worse off than Robinson 
Crusee, One member of the party happened to find a paper in 
his pocket, which turned out to be a real-estate lease drawn by a 
lawyer. In this were found so many provisions that the family 
was able to live on them for six months. 

| am sorry the Senater from Minnesota left after asking his 
questions. But, of course, we both believe there really is some 
virtue in lawyers and that they have their uses. 

My own idea is that we should complete this bill, so excel- 
lent in its framework and in most of its parts, by making pro- 
vision in it for the exceptional cases such as I have described. 
We must make sure that the law is so humane that no wicked- 
ness can be perpetrated under it. Certainly no law of man 
should rise above the law of God In making possible the ex- 
clusion of persons who are clearly entitled to receive asylum 
in our country. I think we should see that the law is so writ- 
ten that they may be brought in if they are worthy and qnali- 
tied. 

I hope the suggestion the Senater from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep} has made of a commission or of a body of some sort 
to study this question se that a permanent and scientific 
immigration law may be worked out will be adopted. I do 
think that in the meantime we may well afford, for a period of 
two or three years, to be more generous in the admission of 
immigrants. Then, when the crisis which now confronts the 
world has been overcome and passed, I think all of us will be 
glad to have very much more rigid restriction than at present, 


But we need more laymen here 
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Mr. FESS. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. FHSS. A good deal of the complaint against the ad- 
ministration of the law now on the statute books has been 
the treatment of immigrants at Ellis Island, and some of the 
statements made by the foreign press—including the press of 
Great Britain, for example—would fead the public to believe 
that Ellis Island had become a detention station, and there- 
fore rather disgraceful. I have read so many very bitter 
complaints that have come through seme agency to our desks 
that I took the matter up with the Secretary of Labor, and 
he wrote a statement for publication in which he said thay if 
any person is detained overnight, it is in violation of the 
law. Consequently, that practice seems to have grown out 
of our quota regulations. If we limit the immigration to any 
particular percentage, the percentage will be violated, and 
the public here think we ought to cure that on the other side; 
that the examinations should be there rather than here. The 
public does not seem to realize that that would be rather diffi- 
cult without some treaty relations. I wonder whether we are 
taking steps in this measure to relieve that situation, at least. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very glad to answer 
the question of the Senator from Ohio. I had occasion, be- 
cause of my own official duties, to have intimate knowledge of 
conditions at Ellis Island. I wast te say this, both for the 
present commissioner, Majer Curran, and for his predecessor, 
Commissioner Wallis, that never were two finer, more hu- 
mane men in the world in public office than those two men. 
It was not their fault that such things as those described could 
happen. An unlimited number of persons left the other side, 
more than the commissioner and his staff could handle. 
Away up at the Russian border I saw a great advertisement 
of a steamship line, an advertisement as long as the side of 
this Chamber, advertising the virtues of America, and saying, 
“Come on.” They were striving to get great numbers of per- 
sens to come over here. So, because of the lack of any pro- 
vision in the law preventing it, at midnight of the last day of 
every month there was a line of boats out at the 3-mile limit 
line, with steam up, smoke belching out of the funnels, captain 
on the deck, all waiting for the stroke of 12 in order to make 
a race for quarantine. The citizenship of our country was 
determined, not by the quality of the seuls on those ships but 
by the quality of the iren and the steel that made the vessels, 
the coaling of the furnaces, and the ability of the captains in 
the race. It was an outrage. In consequence thousands of 
immigrants were crowded inte the buildings which had heen 
made for very much smaller numbers. Of course, there was 
overcrowding, and many of the things we read about hap- 
pened; but through no fault of the men in control. Such 
things can not happen under this bill. It would be impossible. 

Mr. FESS. That is what I want to knew, whether this bill 
will correct that. 

Mr. COPELAND. These evils can happen no longer. Under 
this bill the quota is divided into twelfths, and each consul 
has a limited number, we will say, of red tickets for August, 
and bine ones for September. He can issue only the number 
he has. That number will never be in excess of the quota. 
Se, under reasonable limits, every person who leaves the other 
side knows thet he will be admitted to the United States. 

Of course, there is sovereignty in every nation which can 
net be disregarded, and we can not go so far as to make the 
thorough examinations which are necessary for final determi- 
nation. So there will be physical examinations made at Ellis 
Island, as now; but the wicked, cruel things which have 
taken place in the past will be aveided after the passage of 
this bill. 

We can not afford te shut the gates to the dewntrodden and 
the oppressed unless we repudiate our history and our national! 
spirit. We could well afford to be a little more generous, I 
think, than we are in this bill. We could afford, for a couple 
of years at least, to make the percentage, based on the census 
of 1910, 3 per cent instead of 2 per cent. I think that the 
Jews and the Italians, and the others who would be cut off 
under the operation of a quota based on the census of 189)0— 
if we were to go back to the eensus of 1890, which wonld be a 
wicked discrimination against those from Poland, from Russia, 
and from Italy—have proven that they have God’s right to 
tread upon American soil. The soil which the Pilgrims have 
sanctified is the home of the refugee. 

Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod; 

They have left unstained what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, as long as the waters of, 
Niagara pour into the channel below they produce a seething;) 
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foaming, leaping torrent that never rests. As long as a stream 
of migrating peoples rushes over the gangways of the ships 
that bear them from other lands to this they produce a | 
swirling, turbulent, disordered mass that is never permitted | 
to reach an angle of racial, political, intellectual, or spiritual | 
repose. While fertile lands in public or in private possession shores. Naturally the huge industrial organizations conspired 
remained available on fairly easy terms and while the cities | with the steamship companies to unload these multitudes on 
were still small the new accessions were distributed with a | our coasts. The result was a labor market so overstocked as to 


and disorder, There is no room for such movements beneath the 
American flag. Modern steamships and the demand for cheap 
labor in our rapidly expanding industries, our vast transporta- 
tion and construction enterprises undoubtedly gave the greatest 
impetus to the human tide that soon began to inundate our 





minimum of disturbance and maladjustment. With the dis+| be more than ever at the mercy of industrial managers, the 
appearance, however, of the public-land frontier, the rise in | further massing of men, women, and children in tenements and 
price and the almost complete occupation of the habitable, | slums amid surroundings of utter misery and want—wages, 
cultivable, and readily obtainable areas until they are beyond | working hours, and conditions being such as to condemn them 
the reach of the masses, who have only their labor to exchange, | to thorough wretchedness. 
the extensive concentration of people in the factory districts Judge Gary, of the Steel Trust, has been clamoring for more 
and the cities, a condition has developed whereby the Amer- | immigrants. A flooded labor market means wages on the lowest 
ican standard of living, a standard which still means for the} possible basis, and this means disastrous conditions for the 
majority of our population the most liberal supply of the | retail merchant and the products of the farm. 
things that sustain and beautify existence any country has Meanwhile on the Pacific coast immigration from the Orient 
ever known is being seriously imperiled, and whereby the dis- | began to present threatening questions of racial, economic, and 
cord and the turmoil of former years are rendered tenfold | religious character. A little Japan has been established in the 
more dangerous and intense. United States, as have duplicates of other countries almost 
With our natural resources practically absorbed, and with | equally antagonistic in racial characteristics, standards, cus- 
numbers weighing upon subsistence to an ominous extent, any | toms, and ideals, in various sections of the Republic. We 
further entry, for the present at least, of inhabitants from the | possess no longer the racial unity and harmony which were 
overcrowded and pauperized sections of the globe will but add | ours when we declared American independence and establishea 
to the economic crisis that is beginning to confront those | American liberty. We are a medley—a discordant, chaotic 
already here and hasten the reduction of our standard of | medley—of all the nations of the earth, and it is beyond human 
living toward the point of bare physical survival. With the | power to foretell the outcome. True Americanism demands 
farmers already here finding it increasingly difficult to make | that immigration cease until we can make careful analysis of 
a living that will preserve American standards, why bring in | the situation and work out some just and safe solution. 


more? With wage earners already here receiving an average | Temporary admission for trade, exhibitions, study, travel, 
return of only $1,100 a year why bring in more to compete for | and so forth, admission of immediate members of families 
that inadequate return and then make it more inadequate? | already here, and the other exceptions enumerated in the Harris 


Let the foreign stream, from which all of us came, be arrested, | amendment on which we voted yesterday should, of course, be 
therefore, until the reservoir into which it has been discharging allowed, 
may find a safe and peaceful level. | In June of 1919, at a service in commemoration of Americans 

The tremendous impetus immigration received shortly after | who had died in the World War, Arthur Twining Hadley, the 
the Civil War has made the position of native workers still | well-known former president of Yale University, used the fol- 
more difienlt, that of the captains of industry still more power- | lowing language: 
ful, enabling the latter through the advantages afforded by an 
overcrowded labor market to add to their already enormous | oo 7 Qw os sie ae : ie 
fortunes, helping to perpetuate and magnify the unequal dis- | *°""* “8° Abyaham -Lincale potated cut the waythe enly way-te 
tribution of wealth which came with the mechanical era. talaigs “ling waite, on wenteliy epmmmequeante te.dena.. 3 Y ae ae 
Since the Civil War over 25,000,000 aliens have swarmed into | °*¢ ‘Mat these herole dead shall not bave died im vain. The visible 

: : - , . ; memorials which we may erect, whatever their usefulness or their 
this Republic, only 1,000,000 less than all the white citizens in| joo ap : satiate = iehnanal 
: - sae . - . . . | beauty, are but symbols of our gratitude and affection. The gratitude 
the United States in 1860), most of them unmarried and compet- and affection. themecives are manifested in seeing that. the week of the 
ing on that basis with native hands of families, whereas only | dead is not left half done. 
cour oF Bre million aliens had entered during a entire history The need of this admonition is even greater to-day than it was when 
from 1790 until the ¢ ivil War, and these were almost wholly of | Lincoln spoke, for the dangers to freedom are more immediate and more 
the same racial strains as those already here, namely, strains | .ompiex to-day than they were 50 years ago. At the close of the Civil 
from northern Europe and the United Kingdom. Many of the | War we faced the comparatively simple problem of preserving freedom 
25,000,000 entering since the Civil War have died, many have for men already trained in the principles of law and morals on which 
returned to the homelands after accumulating a stake at the free institutions had been based. To-day we have to secure freedom 
expense of native standards, but the number here in 1920 was |} te many races, with many standards of law and morals, more accus- 
nearly 14,000,000, more than a fifth of our entire male popula- tomed to despotic authority than to the exercise of self-government, 
teed = eof ORE A, Gnd: TOONS OE thers Care MaEAteNl- Liberty is threatened from below as well as from above. 
iZ7Mi Dirds 0 assa ge. 

The result “ aa the old pre-Civil War American stock is| Mr. President, when a man of the vision, the genius, and the 
diminishing, its families decreasing because they can not be | Standing of Arthur Twining Hadley tells us that the dangers to 
maintained against competition like this. The native white | fteedom are more immediate and more complex to-day than 
American laborer of pre-Civil War stock has already been | they were 50 years ago, due to the multiplication of races within 
driven from eastern industrial centers in such numbers as to | our borders, it is well that we should pause. In the interest 
change materially the racial complexion of States and com- | °f the man from abroad who became an American citizen but 
munities famous in the struggle for American independence, In | Yesterday, as well as descendants of the first man who landed 
New York City, the foremost American metropolis, 53 per cent | ®t Jamestown or Plymouth Rock over 300 years ago, in the 
of the male population, 21 years and over, is foreign born; in | interest of all who have assembled here from every land and 
soston, 46 per cent; in Massachusetts, 41 per cent; in the New , Clime, I support the proposal to discontinue immigration until 
England States, 88 per cent; in the States of New York, New | 2” adequate standard of living, a unity of thought and spirit, 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 35 per cent. I mention these con- | May be permanently safeguarded for all the myriads of man- 
ditions in no spirit of racial hostility, but to show that the | kind that now constitute our population. 


These men have fought their fight: ours remains before us. Fifty 


United States is a veritable Tower of Babel. I join unreservedly | Mr. HARRISON. If there is no one else to speak, can we not 
in the eulogies of the Senator from New York [Mr. Copetanp] | have a vote now on the amendment offered by the Senator 
on distinguished representatives of various races, | from New York [Mr. Coperanp] to the amendment of the com- 


Faneuil Hall in Boston, one of the landmarks of American | mittee? On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
histery, has become the market place of a foreign quarter, and The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
the English language is rarely heard about its walls and portals. | ceeded to call the roll. 
Fifty-two foreign languages are spoken in this country, more| Mr. McCORMICK (when his name was called). I have a 
than in all the European countries combined. Our national | standing pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], 
party committees find it necessary to print their literature in | which I transfer to the Senator from Vermont (Mr. Greener}, 
co languages. While these immigrants for the most part and vote “nay.” 

quietly about their business, a large element forms the main The roll call was concluded. 
source and breeding ground of revolutionary and anarchistic| Mr. LODGE. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
propaganda in this country, such as Bolshevism, I. W. W-ism, | Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]. I transfer that pair to the Sen- 
communism, and similar movements countenancing violence , ator from Indiana [Mr, Warson] and vote “ pay.” 
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Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STantey] to the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Engr} and vote “ nay.” 

Mr, CURTIS. 
junior Senator from 
account of lliness, 

| also desire to state that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] is absent because of illness in his family, and that if 
present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wats] is detained temporarily on busi- 
ness of the Senate, and that if he were present he would vote 


Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is absent on 


“yea” on the amendment to the amendment. 

Lhe result Was announced—yeas 8, nays 72, as follows: 

YEAS—8 
Colt Edwards Gerry Sterling 
Copeland Elkins King Weller 
NAYS—72 
Adams Fernald Keyes Reed, Pa. 
all Ferris Ladd Robinson 
Havard Fess Lodge Sheppard 
Doral Fletcher McCormick Bhields 
I degee Frazier McKellar Shipstead 
lsrookhart Ceorge McKinley Shortridge 
] ra Class McLean Simmons 
Iiruee Gooding McNary Smith 
I sun Ifale Mayfield Speneer 
‘ eron Harreld Neely Stanfield 
Capper Harris Norbeck Stephens 
Caraway Harrison Norris Swanson 
Cummins Heflin Oddie Trammell 
(Curtis Howell Overman Wadsworth 
Tink Jehuson, Minn. Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Pei Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Warren 
Dil Jones, Wash. Pittman Wheeler 
Ernest Kendrick Ralston Willis 
NOT VOTING—16 

Ashurest Johnson, Calif. Owen Stanley 
Courens La Follette Ransdell Tnderwood 
Bis Lenroot Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mags. 
Greene Moses Smoot Watson 

So Mr. CorpELAND’s amendment to the committee amendment 


Was rejected. 

Mr, HARRISON and Mr. WILLIS addressed the Chair. 

the PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

‘ir. HARRISON. I desire now to offer an amendment to 
make the 1890 census the basis of the quota, unless the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Wrurs] desires to offer an amendment propos- 
ing a 2 per cent quota. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I had expected at this time to 
offer the amendment as to the percentage, and, if the Senator 
from Mississippi will be as well satisfied with that arrange- 
ment, I shall now offer that amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I should prefer to vote on the question of 
the census basis before voting on the percentage. I realize, 
hewever, that because of the parliamentary situation the Sena- 
tor from Ohio has a right to perfect the Senate committee 
amendment before I have a right to offer my amendment, and 
if he insists upon that, of course, I shall have to abide by his 
insistence, 

Mr. WILLIS. TI feel inclined to insist upon that right, and 
therefore I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

Mr. HARRISON, I had desired recognition at this time to 
speak on my amendment, but if the Senator from Ohio wishes 
now to offer his amendment and desires to discuss it I will yield 
the floor to him. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Ohio to the committee amendment will be 
stated, 

The Reaping CLERK. In the committee amendment, on page 
12, line 10, before the words “per centum,” it is proposed to 
strike out the word “two” and to insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ one.” 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment which has just been stated, having been 
explained somewhat at yesterday's session, I shall take only a 
very short time in calling attention to it now. The Senate has 
just voted on the amendment offered by the Senater from New 
York [Mr. CoreLanp] to change the quota from 2 per cent to 
8 per cent. The amendment | am now proposing goes in just 
the opposite direction, In other words, if this amendment shall 
be adopted the quota will be 1 per cent instead of 2 per cent, 
as proposed by the committee amendment. 

I have offered this amendment, Mr. President, because there 
are some of those who believe in rigid restriction of immigra- 
tion, who at the same time feel that a basis founded upon the 
census returns of some year other than the year 1910 might 
work an unfavorable discrimination as against people of cer- 


I have been requested to announce that the | 
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tain nationalities. For example, under the present law there 
are entitled to come into this country from Italy 42,000 inui- 
grants. Under the 2 per cent quota based on the census of 18+) 
that 42,000 would be reduced to 4,000, and under the amendment 
which I now propose it would be 14,000. It is likewise with 
various other nationalities. It is not necessary to elal« 
upon that. 

I am one of those who believe in rigid restriction of imuini- 
gration, but I am more concerned about holding the number 
down to a minimum than I am about undertaking to select 
upon racial and national lines, Therefore, I call the attention 
of the Senate to this amendment, first, because it is not ‘is- 
criminative; it does not give any one nation advantage over 
another; and, secondly, being fair and equitable, at the sume 
time it provides the lowest quota that is afforded by any of the 
different propositions pending before the Senate. So Senators 
who actually want to restrict immigration can vote for this 
amendment in the knowledge that it will give the smallest 
quota afforded by any of the different plans. Under it the 
quota’ will be approximately 120,000 a year; that provided 
under the Reed amendment, so calied, will be 150,000, or 
80,000 more, and that provided under the 2 per cent quota, 
based on the census of 1890, commonly known as the John- 
son bill, will be 169,000. Therefore, those who wish to restrict 
immigration and at the same time enact a law which wil! be 
air and equitable should vote for this amendment. I ask 
for a vote, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, were the issue to be 
drawn solely between the census of 1910 and the census of 
1890 as the basis, respectively, for the quota provision, I would 
support the census of 1890, considering that to be preferable; 
but I have believed since the beginning of the discussion that 
the wisest and best provision was that contained in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rerep]}, 
known as the “national origins” amendment. ‘Phat I think 
affords the soundest basis. Now, that the Senate by unani- 
mous vote as of yesterday has added the Reed amendment to 
this bill, to take effect approximately three years from now, 
I believe that in the interval between now and the taking 
effect of the national origins amendment it will perhaps be 
fairer to use the census of 1910 and thus obviate the -un- 
doubted disappointment, and I may say bitterness, which would 
accrue were we to use the census of 1890 for that short period. 
I, therefore, expect to support the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio, to the effect that for the next three years immicra- 
tion shall be at the rate of 1 per cent on the basis of the 
census of 1910. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I neglected to state what I 
should have stated as a matter of fairness; that is, that this 
amendment was also offered by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Harris], and he very kindly consented to withdraw his 
amendment in order that this might be considered. 

I eall for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. * 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if the parlia- 
mentary situation were different, and if we were first voting 
on the census to be used as a basis for these quotas, I think I 
should vote for the census of 1890; but as it is reversed, and 
we are voting on the percentages before we vote on the census, 
and as I feel that if we are going te use the census of 1910 
the figure ought to be only 1 per cent, I expect to vote “ yea” 
on the amendment offered by the Senater from Ohio; but if 
the 1890 census is adopted, I expect then to vote for a recon- 
sideration of the percentage, assuming that 1 per cent is 
adopted, for the reason that 1 per cent of 1890 would be far 
toe small. 

In other words, if I have stated my position clearly, it comes 
down to this: In my judgment, the decision ought to be either 
1 per cent of 1910 or 2 per cent of 1890; and I understand that 
the Senator from Mississippi expects, if his amendment pre- 
vails to make it 1890, to follow that with a motion to recon- 
sider the percentage quota. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I feel exactly as the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania feels about the matter. I shall vote 
for 1 per cent on 1910, but immediately following that I shall 
offer an amendment for 2 per cent upon the basis of 1890. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I hope the Senator will not do 
it immediately, because it seems to me wise that we clear up 
the only remaining committee amendment about which the 
is no debate; and then, under the unanimous-consent agreement, 
the Senator’s motion to adept 1890 as the basis will be the next 
business. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, as we bave not the opportunity 
to yote on the date first, which I think is the proper way of 
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cests, with a view, if 1890 prevails, of then making it 2 per 
cent. We shall have an opportunity to do that in the Senate. 


Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, the Senator from New York | 


fiir. WapswortH] has just stated that the national origin 
amendment offered yesterday by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
\ i [Mr. Reep)] was agreed to unanimously. 1 know that 
the Senator from New York did not intend to make a mis- 


statement, but I do not want that statement te go unchallenged. 
li was not a record vote. It was a viva voce vote, but it was 
nef a unanimous vote. There were those of us, myself among 
them, who were opposed to the amendment. 

McCORMICK. Mr. President, there may be other Sena- 
tors whe find themselves in a situation like that of the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the Senator from Pennsylvania. ‘The 
consideration of this bill haS been somewhat complicated by 
iutlemen’s agreements. I shall vote as the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
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proceeding, I shall vote as the Senator from Pennsylvania sug- | 


amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrttts] to | 
the amendment of the committee. Upon that question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The Secretary will call the rell. 


rhe reading clerk proceeded to eall the roll. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). I have a 
ceneral pair with the Senater from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep], and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair as on the last vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCORMICK (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea,” 


Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Mr. President, a | 


parliamentary inquiry. A vote “yea” means a vote for the 
amendment that reduces the percentages to one? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is to strike 
out the word “two” and insert the word “ one.” 

Mr. SMITH. And a vote “ yea” is a vote for “one”? I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY (when the name of Mr. Warss of Massachusetts 
was called). I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] is absent temporarijy on official 
business of the Senate. If he were present he would vote 
“nay” on the pending question. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ERNST. Making the same statement as before, I vote 
* yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 55, nays 25, as follows: 

YEAS—55 


Adams Fess Ladd Reed, Pa. 
tavard Fletcher Lodge Robinson 
Borah Frazier McCormick Sheppard 
Bruce George McKellar Shields 
Cameron Glass McKinley Simmons 
Capper Gooding McNary Smith 
Caraway Hale Mayfield Simoot 
Cummins Harris Neely Stanfield 
Curtis Harrison Oddie Stephens 
Dal Heflin Overman Swanson 
Dial Howell Pepper Trammell 
Tilt Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Wadsworth 
Ernst Jones, Wash. Pittman Willis 
Ferris Kendrick Ralston 


NAYS—25 


Srandegee Elkins McLean Walsh, Ment. 
Brookhart Fernald Norbeck Warren 
Broussard Gerry Norris Weller 
Bursum Harreld Shipstead Wheeler 
Colt Johnson, Minn. Shortridge 
Copeland Keyes Spencer 
Edwards King Sterling 

NOT VOTING—1I16 
Ashurst Greene Moses Stanley 
Ball Johnson, Calif, Owen Underwood 
Couzens La Follette Ransdell Walsh, Maxs. 


Edge Lenroot Reed, Mo. Watson 

So Mr. WiLLIs’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was agreed to, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I move that on line 10 of 
page 12 the word “one” be made “two,” and that on line 13 
of page 12 the figures “1910” be changed to “1890.” That is 
an amendment that will make the quota 2 per cent. on the basis 
of 1890, 

The PRESLDENT pre tempore. Wilt the Senator allow the 
Chair to suggest that the question now is upon agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. As I understand, the Senator from Ohio 
[Mx. Wriis} has had an amendment adopted te the amendment 
proposed by the committee. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio 
offered an amendment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. And that was adopted 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And it 

Mr. WILLIS. The question now is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended 

The PRESIDHNT pro tempore. That is the question. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. After that vote is taken will the motion of 
the Senator trom Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] be in order 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore Che question is upon 
ing to the committee amendment as amended 

Mr. LODGE. One moment, Mr. President. The amendment, 
already amended by the proposition of the Senator from Ohio, 


has been agreed to 


which has been agreed to, is still open to perfecting amend- 
ment. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore I ndoubtes V. 

Mr. LODGE, And we ean bring the vote on the date there, 
I think. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr, President, a parliamentary inquiry I 
submit the question whether the Senate, having just voted to 
substitute “one” for “two,” can turn around immediately and 


substitute “two” for “ one. 

Mr. LODGE, I thought the whole clause included the year. 
I see that it does net I was mistaken, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I am quite sure that the 
Senator from Ohio would not insist om any rule that might 
preclude the offering of an amendment fixing the number at 
per cent on the basis of 1890, I withdrew my amendment so 
that the Senator might make his quota 1 per cent. I can move 
to strike out this proposition and insert a substitute making it 
2 per cent upon the basis of 1890. There is not any use in 
getting into a parliamentary wrangle about the matter. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if I may make a suggestion to 
the Senator from Mississippi, I suggest that we may have the 
vote which he desires in the Senate i assure him that |! 
recognize the truth of his statement that this matter was 
arranged by mutual understanding. 

Mr. HARRISON. I prefer to have the vete in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall not object to the request of the Sena- 
tor, although I call attention—— 

Mr. LODGE. I hope the request, if I understand it, will be 
agreed to. We ought to settle now the question of the date of 
the census we will adopt. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the next 
amendment be held in order, so that we cam vote wpon the 
amendment changing “ one,” in line 10, page 12, to “two,” and 
that I may move to strike out “1910” and make it “ 1890.” 
That will present the question of making it 2 per cent, based 
upon the census of 1890. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMITH. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the Senator from Mississippi if he will not divide his 
proposition, so that we may vote upon substituting the census 
of 1890 for thaf of 1910, and then vote on the substitution of 
2 per cent for 1 per cent? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is just what I was going to ask. 

Mr. HARRISON. If Senators desire to do that, it is 
entirely agreeable to me. 

The PRESIDENT pro. tempore. 
request? 

Mr. McCORMICK here ought to be a definition of the 
unanimous-consent agreement which would be intelligible to all 
Senators. 

Mr. HARRISON. TI ask unanimous consent again that my 
amendment new be considered pending, and that the percent- 
age be fixed at 2 per cent, based on the census of 1890. 

Mr: WILLIS. Does the Senator couple with that the suz- 
gestion of the Senator from South Carolina, that there be a 
division, and that the two propositions be voted on separately? 

Mr. HARRISON. If desire to get a vote on the 2 per cent 
proposition, based on the census of 1890, 

Mr. SMIPH. Before that is agreed to, I would like to say 
that I do not feel disposed to vote for the 2 per cent propo- 
sition, coupled with the 1890 provision. I would like to vote 
fer the 1890 proposition, but net for the 2 per cent. I think 
it would be better to vete on the date, and then to vote on the 
percentage. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I insist that the amend- 
ment be divided so that we can vote on the question of making 


Is there objection to the 
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it 1 
object 
authorized in the 


CONC 


per cent 
to the 


or per cent, based on the census of 1890. JI 
unanimous-consent agreement unless that is 
agreement. The question can be divided. 


My reason for it is that if we adopt 2 per cent, based on the 


census of 1800, then those of us who may desire to vote for 1 
per cent, based upon the census of 1890, will have been pre- 
cluded absolutely from voting on that question, unless we can 
oblain another unanimous-consent agreement. We can ascer- 


tuin the sentiment of the Senate and the will of the Senate by 


dividing the question. 


Mr. HARRISON. I will change my request. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senators yield to me 
for an explanation? 


Mr. 
request, 


HARRISON. 
lt 


Just let me state my unanimous-consent 


on the census of 1890, and then afterwards we can fix what- 
ever percentage we want to fix. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator listen to me 


for just a moment? 
Mr. HARRISON, Certainly. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
consent agreement the 


We already have a 
Senator. from 


unanimous- 


giving Mississippi 


actly what he is now asking. If the Senator will permit the 
pending committee amendment to be voted on, and will allow 
the next committee amendment to be voted on, we already 
have a unanimous-consent agreement, made two weeks ago— 
so it is no wonder the Senator has forgotten it—by which his 
motion to change 1910 to 1890 must next be taken up, after 
the last committee amendment. It will come along in due 


course, if the Senator will permit us to proceed. 
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Mr. WILLIS. 





That is the pending question. 


Mr. LODGE. The amendment has been perfected by insert- 
ing “one” instead of “ two.” 
Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry, 


further. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 


inquiry. 
Mr. FLETCHER. In that case there was no sense in moving 
| to strike out “two” and insert “one,” because by agreeing 


| to the committee amendment we would have settled the whole 


: that we vote on the question of basing the quota | 


eX- | 


question. 

Mr. WILLIS. There were two different ways of reaching 
the same end, and we have adopted this way. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is something purely perfunctory and 
not worth while. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is one more committee 
amendment to be acted on. There is no disagreement about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaping Crerk. On page 12, line 13, after the numerals 
“1910,” it is propesed to strike out down to and including the 
numerals “1910,” in line 21, and to insert “but the minimum 


| quota of any nationality shall be 100,” so as to make the para- 


Mr. HARRISON. May I say to the Senator that I realize 
that that is true, but the trouble with the situation is that | 
it has been suggested that because of the committee amend- 
ment having been amended we might be precluded from | 
voting ugain on the percentage after the census of 1890 has 
been fixed. If the date should be fixed by a majority vote 


we would be precluded from going back and voting on changing 
the percentage. I merely want the situation so that the Senate 
can vote to express itself as to whether it wants 1 per cent or 
~ per cent, based on the census of 1890. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Could not the 
to reconsider the vote by which we fixed 1 
other vote were taken? 

Mr. HARRISON, I 
Senate, as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It not necessary to take the 
that when we could do it by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARRISON. If there is to be no further debate on the 
rest of the committee amendments in section 8, let the Senate 
vote on them, and then I will proceed with this other propo- 
sition. I understand I have unanimous consent now to offer 
the amendment changing “1910” to “ 1890.” 


Senator 
per cent, 


move 
if the 


think so, and it could be done in the 


is time to do 


Mr. McCORMICK,. Without reference to the percentage? 
Mr. HARRISON. Without reference to the percentage. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 


request of the Senator from Mississippi, which, as the Chair 
understands it, is that it will be in order at this time to offer 
an amendment in line 18, page 12, changing “1910” to “1890”? 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood there 
amendment that was to be acted upon. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us vote on that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. For that reason I object, and 
I ask that we proceed in order with the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question, in regular 
order, is upon agreeing to the committee amendment in line 
10, page 12, as amended. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
inquiry. 

Mr. KING. As I understand, that would mean concurrence 
in the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio, making it 
1 per cent based on the census of 1910? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
to interpret it. The Chair suggested what the Chair believed 
to be the proper method of dealing with this parliamentary sit- 
uation, and it was not followed. The Chair can not attempt 
to interpret what the amendment will be if adopted as amended. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire just what the question will 
be? As I understood, the motion of the Senator from Ohio 
was to strike out “two” and insert “ one.” 

Mr. LODGE. That has been done. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then what becomes of the remaining com- 


= 


mittee amendment, striking out from line 13 to “1910,” in 
line 21? 


| voted their individual convictions on the subject. 


was seme committee | 


graph read: 


’ 


The annual “ quota” of any nationality shall be 1 per cent of the 
number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality resident in con- 
tinental United States as determined by the United States census of 
1910, but the minimum quota of any nationality shall be 100. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. I move to strike out “1910,” on line 13, 
page 12, and to insert “ 1890.” 

Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but a few moments. 
I want to say in the beginning that in all the history of the 
Government there has never been any partisanship touching 
the immigration question. Representatives and Senators have 
When the 
first literacy provision was adopted in an immigration bill it 
was vetoed by Grover Cleveland, a Democrat. The next liter- 
acy provision that was adopted by the Congress was vetoed 
by President Taft, a Republican. The next by President Wil- 
son, a Democrat. President Harding signed the first quota 
law, and the expression of the present President of the United 
States—Mr. Coolidge—is familiar to all. In his first message 
to Congress one of the best parts of that message—indeed, I 
would say the best part of the message—was that touching 
immigration, and let me recall to the Senate what he said on 
that occasion: 

American institutions rest solely on good citizenship. They 
were created by people who had a background of self-government. 
New arrivals should be limited to our capacity to absorb them into 
the ranks of good citizenship. America must be kept American. For 
this purpose it is necessary to continue a policy of restricted immi- 
gration. It would be well to make such immigration of a selective 
nature— 


We have done that in this bill— 
with some inspection at the source— 
We have done that in this bill— 
and based either on a prior census or upon the record of naturalization, 


I shall not read further. The President makes it plain that 
he is for basing our immigration quota upon a census prior to 
that of 1910. He could not have used stronger language in in- 


| dorsing the 1890 census—which is the only other census that has 


The Chair does not attempt | 


been discussed and been considered—than he employed in that 
particular message. 

Indeed, we will comply with the President’s request if we 
adopt the 1890 census in toto, because the “national origin” 
amendment, offered yesterday by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, has already been incorporated in the bill, to take effect 
July 1, 1927. If we go a step further and adopt the amendment 
I have proposed, we will then have complied in full with Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s request. 

As a further evidence‘that there has never been any politics 
in this question, may I say that the first amendment proposing 
to base immigration on the census of 1890 was offered by a 
Republican Senator, our colleague, the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]. That was followed up by the dis- 


tinguished leader of the Republican Party in this body, the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopee], who indorsed 
it by offering an amendment fixing the 1890 census as the basis. 
Indeed, a Republican Member of the House, Congressman 
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JouNson of Washington, was the author of the proposal in the 
House, and it was incorporated there. I read in the report of the 
House Committee on Immigration on the bill that the 1890 cen- 
sus was adopted by 15 out of the 17 members of the committee. 
Only two opposed it. 
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Now, I submit to the Senate that we are all anxious to proceed | 


with the legislation before us. Much legislation is on the calen- 
dar to be finished. The Ameriean people are demanding a tax 
reduction. toth sides of the Senate have told the people we 
would give it to them at the very earliest moment. The revenue 
bill is here. It awaits our action. 

‘he House has adopted a basis of 2 per cent on the census of 
1890. If we adopt a basis of 2 per cent on the census of 1890, 
we have put thet part of the question behind us. In conference 
that will not be in disagreement. The two bodies will have 
come together and we will be that much nearer to taking up the 
tax reduction measure and considering it, as well as other im- 
portant legislation, in this body. 

Let us study the figures on the-proposition as to whether we 
would rather have a basis of 1 per cent on the census of 1910 
or 2 per cent on the census of 1890. I voted yesterday for total 
exclusion, and I voted for the amendment providing 1 per cent 
on the census of 1910, because I want to go to the limit. But I 
believe the wise thing for this body to do is to adopt the basis 
of 2 per cent on the census of 1890, so that the House and the 
Senate will have agreed on that point and the matter will be 
concluded, so far as that question is concerned. 

Then there would be little left, because the two bodies 
agree on the basis of selection of the immigrants at the source. 
Splendid, wise provisions have been incorporated in both the 
bills, and there will be little remaining in disagreement. In 
view of the action of the Senate on yesterday in adopting the 
Reed amendment, operative after July 1, 1927, putting into 
effect the racial or national group idea, we can not do anything 


else but vote for the 1890 census basis, because all the argu- | 


ment that was made yesterday in support of the Reed amend- | 
ment dealing with national origin bears out the theory that im- | 


migration should come into this country according to quotas 
fixed on the census of 1890. If we adopt the census of 1910 
as a basis, we would discriminate not only against the Ameri- 
cans here but against northwestern Europe in too great a de- 
gree. 

It has been said, and some Senators are led astray by the 
statement, and some people in the country believe from what 
has been said, that the 1890 census discriminates against 
southern and southeastern Europe. It does not do anything 
of the kind. Why did we not adopt 1920 instead of 1910, I ask of 
those who voted for it and who believe in that idea? The 1910 
basis is a discrimination against the 1920 census just as much 
as the 1890 census might be a diserimination against the 1910 
census. But, as I said a moment ago, the 1890 census does not 
discriminate against southern and southeastern HKurope, and 
why? 

According to the estimates of aliens from southern and 
southeastern burope, there are 6,000,000 of them living in the 
United States, Six millions! There are in the United States 
abeut 95,000,000 white people. The number born in southern 
and eastern Kurope now living in this country is only 5 per 
cent of our total white pepulation. 

it has been admitted in this discussion, and the statistics 
will bear out this statement, that the 1910 census would give 
southern and southeastern European nations 45 per cent of the 
total immigration quota. That would be nine times their pro- 
portionate share. To-day there are in the United States ap- 
proximately 12,000,000 persons who were born or their parents 
born in southern and eastern Buropean countries. To put it 
another way, there are 12,000,000 persons now in the United 
States of southern and eastern European stock. That number 
constitutes approximately 114 per cent of our total white popu- 
lation. Under the 1890 census approximately 15 per cent of 
the total immigration quota would come from southern and 
eastern Burope. You will see, sirs, that that is practically 4 
per cent more than that section would be entitled to. There 
is not a single alien citizen in the United States who comes 
from southern or eastern European steck who has cause to 
complain against the 1890 census. The diserimination is in his 
favor instead of being against him. Why should he desire the 
discrimination in his favor that would assuredly come from 
southern and eastern Europe on the 1910 census? In that 
event, while he is entitled to only a little more than 11 per cent 
of the total number of immigrants coming te the United States, 
southern and eastern Europe would then be able to send four 
times that number. 

May I point out to the Senate the startling fact that up until 
1890 immigration that came to the United States from northern 
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and western Europe was 91 per cent of the whole, while from 
southern and eastern Europe it was only 9 per cent? In 
years following, let us see how the figures change They tel! the 
tale. They point the reasons why public opinion is crystallized 
in behalf of the 1890 census as a basis. Take the next 20 ves 
following 1890. From southern and eestern Europe the number 
had increased from 9 per cent to approximately 69 per cent, 
while the percentage of those who had come from northern and 
western Europe had decreased during that period from 91 per 
cent to 31 per cent. Now take the period from 1919 to 1920 
We find that from northern and western Europe only 22 per cent 


came, while from southern and eastern Europe the number had 
increased to TT per cent. If we had not restricted immigration 
under the present quota law and the bars had remained down, 
the number that would have come from eastern and southern 


Europe would have been startling. 
And, sirs, if the present condition and unfair quota from that 


particular section of the world are permitted to continue, the 
time will come when, because of the powerful influences | 
work upon their representatives in Congress, it will be im 


possible to pass any other restrictive immigration legislation 
I have not anything against any man in these United States, no 
matter from what country his ancestors or he may have come 
I appreciate the splendid American citizens, in millions of cases, 
that they have made and the high services they have given to 
their country. I do not forget when the call to arms came in 
the late Great War how they responded to the colors and in 
10,000 instances showed real and true Americanism. 

The amendment I have offered is intended to cast no reflection 
upon any alien citizen in this country, nor reflect upon any 
foreign country. I just believe we have permitted under 
liberal immigration regulations far too many to come from 
some countries. It can not be a wise policy for the United 
States to admit a greater number of foreign peoples than it can 
properly assimilate. If we do this we will lose the real Ameri 
can sptrit. The very great numbers that have come to this 
country during the last 10 years have presented a dangerous 
situation. 

We have seen foreign colonies built; we have seen a constant! 
enlargement of foreign newspapers established; we have seen 
a growing influence upon the part of these people in American 
politics that have sometimes shown that they love their mother 
country more than they do their adopted country. Whenever 
the situation is presented that alien citizens in the United 
States, when conditions arise between this country and their 
former country, feel that they must employ their influences in 
behalf of the old country against the United States, then it has 
become a dangerous situation. I appreciate and IT applaud that 
alien character in America who has properly imbued the spirit 
of our institutions and employs his talents to promote the com- 
mon welfare of our country; but I loathe, and I would like to 
see driven from our shores, every alien citizen who, when crises 
arise, is foreign in sympathy and un-American in feeling. It is 
not fair to those alien citizens who came, or whose ancestors 
came, from southern and eastern Europe to have thrown into 
this country as their neighbors and as their kind undesirable 
citizens of that country. It reflects upon the patriotic alien here 
who breathes the spirit of true Americanism. Ayd be not de 
ceived, sirs; there are thousands and thousands of these alien 
citizens who came, or whose ancestors came, from that section 
of the world who desire only the cream of the population of 
those sections to cast anchor here. And they do not desire that 
they come in such numbers that they can not be properly as- 
similated and beeome real American citizens. I sympathize 
with the reasons that prompt American labor to champion re- 
stricted immigration. It is unfair to our own labor that the 
cheap labor of Europe should be thrown upon Amerien to de- 
stroy our standard of living; but it is not that question that 
influences me most and fills me with a conviction that we should 
restrict immigration to America, That question is involved, 
but it is not paramount. God bless us, there is something 
deeper than that, something that moves me“stronger than that, 
and that is our American civilization, the preservation of our 
ideals and the sanetity of our institutions. Let us look at the 
proposition from the broad, the big American viewpoint. 

In the consideration of this question, let us pay less attention 
to the protests that come from aliens and pay more attention 
to the petitions that come from Americans. In this fight for 
the adoption of the 1890 census and to restrict immigration, 
may I say, sirs, that while we may bring down upon our heads 
the disfavor of a few, we will receive the approval and ap- 
plause of those splendid and patriotic organizations through- 
out this country that are fighting to preserve American tradi- 
tions and uphold American principles. If it was unfair to 
Italy and Greece, do you imagine that those brave young lads 
that comprise the American Legion--comrades in arms with 
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the gallant soldiers from those countries in the late Great War— 
would want it adopted? There is not a single organization in 
this country, the principles of which were founded upon real 
Americanism, that is not to-day appealing to this Congress for 
the speedy adoption of this amendment. And to me, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is a beautifiul thought that this week while a great 
organization of splendid and noble women igs gathered here, at | 


olution—gatbered by the thousands from every section of this 
broad land, women descended from those sturdy patriots who 
came here from northern and western Europe and made possi- 
ble this Government, an organization inspired by lofty Ameri- | 
can ideals and the true American spirit—we should be consid- 
ering this question. As they bring their convention to a close, 
let us bring their ideas into the pages of this legislation. It 
can not be done more appropriately than through the adoption 
of this amendment. It incarnates the principles upon which 
that great organization was founded. I would rather accept 
the views of that organization than to be diverted either by 
threats or fear of some society that does not breathe the same 
high principles of real Americanism. 


the annual convention of the Daughters of the American Rey- 
| 


We ought to adopt the 1890 basis. It is the right method. | 
It will put behind us any differences as between the House | 
and Senate. “It would be a closed chapter in the permanent | 
immigration policy of this country. Let us get together on | 


it and put it through, and it, together with the other very pro- | 
gressive and wise provisions of this legislation, will insure to | 
America an immigration so restricted and so carefully selected | 
that it will make for our future good, 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I have not taken very | 
much time on the bill and therefore venture to add a word | 
to what has been said by my friend from Mississippi. In the | 


cousideration of the bill during the last two days, in the dis- 
cussion of the parliamentary mosaic which has been laid out 
by those in charge of the bill, little stress seems to have been | 
laid upon prospective, the almost immediately prospective | 
unemployment in the United States. Whatever may have 
heen said on the floor, most of us will acknowledge in the 
cloakroom that there is every promise that during the next 
year there will be a diminution of employment and that if it 
become widespread enough, strikes, reduction of wages, lower- | 
ing of the standard of living of the American workmen, will 
follow. The first signs of inevitable unemployment are found | 
in the reduction of wholesale prices by manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Any man may learn upon inquiry that every- 
bids are being made which promise no profit to the 
bidders; that here and yonder there is part-time employment; 
that there is here or there a diminution of employment. 
There are some who have been bold enough to predict that 
the settlement of the reparations will inaugurate an era of 
intensive trading between European countries, the purchase of | 
foodstuffs for western and central Europe, from Rumania 
and Poland, and that presently for a period the reparations 
settlement will redound to the economic injury of the United 
States until, after a lapse of years, Europe has been economi- 
cally restored. Those countries trading upon a proper basis, 
the reparations question settled, will trade with one another 
before they buy from us. 
The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] has said that 
this question never has been a partisan question. We would 
he partisans if we were to disguise from ourselves or from the 
country the impending reductions in the volume of manu- 
facture, the probable reduction of the tonnage carried by the 
railways, the diminution of employment, and unless the volume 
of immigration be restricted rigidly, widespread unemploy- | 
ment and widespread diminution of wages by American wage 
earners and the consequent results to the American farmer 
who will have need of an American market when the European 
market for American goods is very much smaller than it is 


where 


to-day. 
Mr. COLT. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but a 
very short time, I¢think I ought to say a word, however, as | 


to the objections which have been urged in support of the | 
proposition of going back to the census of 1890. 

The quota law under which we have been working for the | 
past three years was something new. There was a threatened 
flow of immigration from Europe at the close of the World 
War, especially from southern and eastern Europe. The quota 
law was designed to check that flow. It has operated to do it; 
it has achieved its purpose. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to say just a word as to the 
present situation. I am not dealing with the racial origins | 
plan which is designed to become operative some years hence, | 
if we can work out that great problem; but I am dealing with 
present conditions. The present quota law was based upon the 


| other purpose; and that will be its operation. 


number of nationals of each group living in the country at the 
time the law was passed. That was the principle of the law. 


| We could not take the census of 1920, because the figures were 


not available, so we took the nearest approach to it, which was 
the census of 1910. For three years that quota law has been 
in operation. The different groups coming in under the law 


| have been selected, and it has been adjusted to those groups. 


They have become accustomed to the principle upon which this 
emergency quota law was based, namely, the number of 
nationals here at the time. Under the operation of that quota 
law northern and western Europe got 55 per cent and southern 
and eastern Europe got 45 per cent. It was not exactly an 
equal distribution, because it slightly favored northern and 
western Europe, but we may say that it operated with sub- 
stantial equality. That law has been in force for three years. 
The 12,000,000 of foreign born from Europe have become 
accustomed to the operation of that law. 

Now, to go back and base the quota on the census of 1890 
is practically the same as providing a quota of 1 per cent 
for southern and eastern Europe and 5 per cent for northern 
and western Europe. Let us deal with present conditions, not 
with what may happen three or four years hence, when we 
may solve what may not prove to be the unsolvable problem of 
racial 


origins. Let us deal with the present state of the 
world and consider the 12,000,000 foreign-born residents of 


this country. 

Do Senators wish to depart from the principle of substan- 
tial equality based upon the number of nationals who are 
here, and enact a law which will admit five Prussians to one 
Italian? If Senators are going to do that, why go back to 
the crude artifice of adopting the census of 1890 when there 
were hardly any of the southern and eastern European people 
here, and when the number of northern and western [uro- 
peans had reached a maximum? 

For what reason is it proposed to go back to the census of 
1890? The reason is the desire to exclude southern and eastern 
Europeans. If you are going to do that, do it openly. It is 
proposed for the very purpose of discrimination and for no 
It will admit 
five immigrants from northern and western, Europe to one 
immigrant from southern and eastern Europe; it will allot 
87 per cent of our immigrants to northern and western Eu- 
rope; and it is being done for the very purpose of discrimina- 
tion and with the intent to classify those who come from 
southern and eastern Europe as undesirable, or as being on 
a lower level. 

Mr. President, we have 6,000,000 of southern and eastern 
Europeans living among us who are just as proud of their 
races as we are of our race. Nothing so accentuates national 
prejudice as racial discrimination. It is now proposed to 
divide our 12,000,000 of alien population in the United States 
to-day into two groups of 6,000,000 each. We are in effect 
saying to one of these groups of 6,000,000, “We wish you 
never had come here; you Italians are on a lower level than 
are the Prussians.” Italy replies, “ We fought by your side; 
will you now admit five of our enemies to one loyal Italian?” 

The proposal to use the census of 1890 as a basis, as I 
have said, is a crude artifice; it is a subterfuge. The same 
purpose could be accomplished openly and above board by 
providing a quota of 1 per cent, based on the census of 1910 
for southern and eastern Europe and 5 per cent, based on the 
same census for northern and western Europe. 

Mr. President, my protest rests on the ground of this dis- 
crimination. I never will consent to base our immigration law 
upon the new principle of racial discrimination that is involved 
in this proposition. For 130 years we have had selection, so 
far as Europe is concerned. Now, we have a quota limiting 
the number, and here it is proposed to raise the question of 
racial discrimination. It is proposed to drift from broad 
American nationalism to racialism; it is proposed to adopt, 
so far as our foreign born are concerned, the policy of Ger- 
many. It was the racial feeling of Germany that Germans 
were a superior race in the world that led to their downfall. 

I tell you, Mr. President, that in this proposition to go back 


| to the census of 1890 as a basis for the quota calculation there 


is involved the adoption of an immigration law based upon 
racial diserimination, which is the most dangerous and un- 
American principle ever propounded in the American Senate. 

I protest against adopting the census of 1890 as a quota basis 
as a crude artifice founded upon racial discrimination. There- 
fore, I hope the Senate will not adopt it. It would be better to 


suspend immigration than to take this step, for then all would 
be upon an equality; it would be better to make the quota 
one-tenth of 1 per cent; it would be better to do anything, I 
say, rather than to proclaim in the United States the doctrine 
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that as between two great racial groups of 6,000,000 each one is 
superior and the other is inferior. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in taking the American posi- | 
tion I can hardly be accused of taking a stand that means dis- | 
crimination against any particular nation or people. I voted on | 

esterday to close the door, except as to those provided for in 

e amendment of the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. | 
HARrRIs], and absolutely to prevent any foreigners from coming | 
nto our country for a given period of time. I did that, Mr. 

‘esident, upon a conviction that had come to me from a close 

idy of this question for 16 years and more. 

have seen the growing danger of unrestricted immigration, 

(| Il have seen the time come when the law that we have which 

ermits immigrants to enter our country is not being enforced. 
We have fallen upon a time when immigration agents are | 

rowing rich out of, as I said on yesterday, selling the birth- | 
cht of the American boy and girl for money. We have come 
to a time when in some of the States in our Union as much as | 
62 per cent of their population are foreign born or the children | 

‘ foreign born. I suggest, as an humble American, that it is | 

igh time that this country wake up to the dangers that | 
threaten it. If, as the able and eloquent Senator from Missis- 
sippi has said, it is hard to pass a measure restricting immigra- 
tion now, what will it be 10 years from now, if the racial groups 
spoken of by the Senator from Rhode Island are banding them- | 
selves together to fight against an American plan to protect 
his Republic from the dangers that threaten it? If they aye 
strong enough now seriously to handicap Congress in passing 2 | 
neasure of this kind, what will their influence be 10, 20, or 30 
years from now? 

Mr. President, we have reached the time in the life of this 
Nation when those who are for America must stand out on the 
oie side and those who are willing to throw the gates of our 
country open to an indiscriminate horde of unfit foreigners must 
stand on the other side. 

As for myself, I prefer to take my stand at the altar place 
with these who love America better than any other country on 
earth. I want to do, in this legislation, what is to the highest 
und best interest of my own country. I am not legislating for 
Italy or for any other foreign country. They have nothing to 

vy upon this subject. I am legislating, if I know my own 
heart, for the good of the people who live here now and those 
who will be born here and live here when I am gone. 

Mr. President, I have seen a dangerous step taken by Re- 
suublican leaders recently. I have seen the leadership on the 
other side, with their President and Secretary of State, commit 
themselves to a policy that would permit diplomatic arrange- 
ments to say who shall come into this country and become citi- 
zens here. They did that with reference to Japan. I saw that 
position beaten to a frazzle by Democratic leadership in this 
hody, aided by a few Progressives on the other side. 

Mr. President, the people ought to wake up. If we have 
come to the time when, instead of guarding our own household 
ind saying who shall come into our American household and be | 


a citizen in it, we can parcel out that right to one nation, how 
long will it be before other nations will demand that right and 
say, “ You have given that right to Japan; you withhold it from 
me; therefore you are discriminating against me”? That 
would be a kind of discrimination that the nations would resent. 

Mr. President, the position of those who say that we must 
not restrict immigration now is untenable. 

I hold in my hand a newspaper clipping from the Washington 
Times of April 11 telling about the difficulties encountered 
when this measure was up for passage in the House: 


The opposition to the 1890 census as a basis for the quota is vigor- 
ous and determined. It is led by Congressmen from the large cities, 
where there are many foreign-born citizens, and from New England. 


My good friend who has just spoken is from Rhode Island, 
a splendid State in our sisterhood, but there are over 60 per 
cent of foreign born and their offspring in his State. Have we 
enough Americans here to speak the American spirit, to talk 
the American language, to vote for the benefit of America, to 
take a positive American stand on this question now? If not, 
Mr. President, the day is coming when we can not take it. I 
said here once before, and I will remind the Senate again—it 
seems to be necessary to remind some people a good many 
times—that James Randall, the great old poet of Maryland, 
who wrote Maryland, My Maryland, said just before he 
passed away— 


I have no fear of my country, except that the time will come when 
you can draw a line through it and ask the native stock and their 
offspring to get on one side and the foreigners on the other, and they 
will outnumber the Americans. 
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Mr. President, we have reached the time now—this paper is 
telling the truth—when pressure is being brought to bear by 
some people here who want more people to come. That is nat- 
ural, Mr. President. I am not complaining at some of them; 
but shall we permit them to have their way when we have 
discovered that it is not good for our country for them to con 


| tinue to come in such large numbers? I ought to speak for 


America, and so ought you; and I want to suggest again that 
the American stock in these districts and in these States ought 
to get their heads together and do a little thinking, and just 
say to the foreigners in their midst: “ We welcomed those of 
you who are here who are making good citizens. We are glad 
to have you in our midst if you are American patriots, but we 
think you ought to manifest more interest in the institutions of 
America, instead of lending your influence to build up traflic for 
steamship companies and make rich corrupt immigration agents 
in bringing people in here who are not fit to become citizens of 
the United States;” and they have been coming, hundreds of 
them. Thousands and hundreds of thousands of them have 
come, 

It is the duty of a nation to protect itself against a danger 
of that character, and that is what we are trying to do: and 
this paper tells us that those who have large numbers of for- 
eign voters in their districts are the ones who are fighting 
this legislation to the death. We are told that New England 
is against this measure: that New England does not want 
restricted immigration. Why? Because more than 50 per cent 
of the population of some of their States is foreign born and 
the offspring of foreigners. 

Mr. President, I want to read a line from an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington Post of March 24, 1924. 


Much of this opposition to restrictions on immigration is traceable 
to an effort to curry favor with so-called foreign votes. 


Think of that, Senators. The time has come for somebody 
to give attention to the American voter. Will not American 
men and women remember these things? Are they going to 
the polls and vote blindly and permit men to be punished who 
dare to vote to keep cutthroats, kidnapers, bomb throwers, Bol- 
sheviks, anarchists, and communists from poisoning our very 
civilization? Are they going to punish an American because 
he stands up and says, “I am for America”? 

The Bible says: 


If any provide not for his own, and specially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel. 

And yet here are Americans seeking to provide for their own 
household, to protect it, and to say to all in it, “ Let us stop 
and take an accounting. Let us take stock. How many for- 
eigners are here? What are they doing? How many criminals 
are amongst them, how many communists, spreading the poison 
of communism, assailing the American home and running 
counter to the concepts of the Christian religion and Christian 
civilization”? But they say, “ No; do not ‘bother about that. 
You will lose the foreign voter. The foreigner will punish you. 
Sh-h-h! Do not say that. If you do, whisper it, because the 
foreigners’ will punish you.” Well, I hope to be able to get 
on the hustings a good deal this fall, and I am going to ask 
some of these people whether or not they are for doing that 
which pleases the foreign voter in our midst or doing the thing 
that will safeguard the ideals and institutions of America. 

All praise to those who have come here from abroad and 
have become Americans in the true sense. I am not criticizing 
them except wherein they permit their influence to be used 
to pour into our country others that we are not ready to 
assimilate. 

Mr. President— 


A prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth himself. 


The farseeing statesman will undertake to provide against 
a danger that a great many people may not see. I saw, under 
the leadership of the opposition, the worst panic that ever 
cursed a country burst upon America, when a few eastern finan- 
ciers raked up millions, That was in 1920 and 1921; and what 
happened? In addition to destroying property values by the 
billions, it drove 7,000,000 working men and women out of 
employment. 

What are you doing with unrestricted immigration? You are 
bringing in a horde of foreign laborers to work in competition 
with these already here. You are swelling the army of wage 
earners in America; and when another disturbance comes, in- 
stead of there being enough work to keep these employed, 
more will be turned out or working for wages that will make 
them eke out a miserable existence. 
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1 plead air play for the laboring man. Four milliens of 
be were enaliled to the colors, and over half of them—yes, 
{ rds of them ‘re boys who earned their living by the 
SW of thejr brow er who worked with their hands. When 
they were discharged from the Army, what became of them in 
th ime of this panic? Foreigners whe had come here had 
ths places, and our boys slept in parks in the big cities of the | 
country—these who had dared te do and offered to die in behalf 
of our flag. I want somebody to think of them to some extent 


when we are discussing this question. 


Let me read further from this editorial: 
1) fichting line along which the forces of patriotism are or should 
be ed 1 across the hearths of American homes and the altars 


of merican id s and the monuments of American development and 
the foundations of American institutions. 

That is what is at stake, Mr. President. 

If an inv: i by armed force were threatened, all true Americans 
ey here \ ild be rallying to defense. But the invasion threatened 
by tic is mer with no such general resistance. Neverthe- 
less i s an invasion of Anrerica that it menaces, and not the less 
wie in use it comes not with banners flying and drums beating. 
Rather it is for that more dangerous, more threatening, more menac- 
ing to America and to things American, 

Ih nvasion thus threatened goes to the home, to the town, to the 
cits the State, to the Nation. It is directly or indirectly aimed 
against American institutions, against American ideals, American con- 
cepts, American ways of sentinrent and thought It menaces American 


industry and American citizenship and American blood. 


This editorial is a trumpet call to Americans the country 


1 want somebody to give attention to the other side of this 
question—the side that puts America first in our minds, and 
hearts, and votes. What are we here for? To pass an immi- 
gration law that will please certain foreign nations? Not at 
all. The Senator who feels that. way is not taking the Ameri- 
can view and is not voting for the American side of this im- 
portant question. What motive, then, will induce Senators to 
vote for a proposition that is not for the best interests of our 
own country? Is it in order to have himself reelected? My 
election at ours to the office of United States Senator is an 
insignificant thing compured to the welfare of America and 
Americans now ud in the years to come. The Democratic 
Party aml the Republican Party can well afford to lose men 


who will vote in order to carry out the mandates of a foreign 
country on the most vital questions that so vitally affect the 
present and future welfare of our Nation, 

i remember a few years ago the father of restricted immigra- 
tion, representing a district in Congress from my State, Hon. 
John L. Burnett—peace to his ashes—made a trip through the 
Old World studying the immigration question. He visited Sicily, 
and asked the citizens there what had become of the Italian 
handits who used to annoy them and give them so much trouble. 


They spoke with one voice, and said, “They have all gone to 
America.” So outlaws and criminals are coming here from 
foreign countries. A few vears ago the King of Denmark 


pardoned 700 convicts, criminals in the penitentiary, with the 
distinct understanding that they go to the United States; and 
they came, 

Oh, Mr. President, a humiliating confession to make, but the 
eriminal refuse of other countries can by paying money to 
eorrupt Immigration agents, buy passports, and come into our 
eountry. The steamship companies are making money hauling 
shipload after sbhipload of foreigners to our shores. Quotas are 
ignored and forgotten, and immigration agents are filling their 


pockets by 


shores. Is it net the duty of Americans te wake up? It does 
bot ke any difference whether you make the number 150.000 
or 500,000; they will permit a million to come. Admission into 
the United States seems to have become a matter of barter 
through which immigration agents and steamship companies are 


making millions. 

‘ir. President, we have reached a time when it seems, as I 
once before, that corruption has reached into every de- 
partment of the Government, and now they are selling citizen- 


said 


ship to the highest bidder, to .the unfit hordes and criminal 
refuse of other countries. 

is it not time to close the doors? 

I quoted a New York judge the other day who said that sea- 
mei could make more money smuggling in foreigners than all 


the bootlecgers of the country. If that is so, they are making 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year. I read a statement from 
Doctor Dawes, of New York, the other day, when Congress- 
man Raker, of California, was questioning him, Doctor Dawes 


had been telling about how helpless we were, and how. they 
were pouring foreigners upon our shores. Mr. Raker, 
a Califernia Democrat, said, “ Are we so helpless that they ean 
pile these people in on us here from everywhere?” Doctor 
Dawes answered, “ Yes, sir. The truth is that the law is not 
enforced at the ports of entry to-day. That is the secret of the 
whole game.” 

Oh, Mr. President, where is the American spirit that must be 


Luese 


| relied wpon to answer every call that suggests danger to Amer 


ican institutions? Have we reached the time now where out 
side influence is greater than inside influence? Do our people 
need to be aroused and stirred up to a proper realization of 


| the grave dangers that lurk in our immigration policy of to- 


day? Here is a great physician in New York, Doctor Dawes, 
who tells us about the awful conditions that exist. The law 
is not enforced. There is a judge over there who says that 
seamen can make more money smuggling in foreigners than the 
beotieggers make. 

I read an editorial the other day from the Washington Post 
telling how the immigration agents were growing rich selling 
admission into the United States. Yet here we are humming 
and hawing and haiting about a decisive stand on this great 
question. I discussed this question at some length day before 


| yesterday, and I want this bill to be acted on to-night, if it 


is possible, and I will be glad to help do what I can to that end. 
jut I read what the founder of the Democratic Party said, and 
I,want to read it again. Thomas Jefferson said: 


While we are providing for the fortification of our country against 
a foreign foe, I am in favor of fortifying it against the influx of 
undesirable immigration. 


That is what we are driving at. We have enough here now, 
until we can take stock, and assimilate those who are here. 
Closing the deors will be best for those already here who are 
using their influence to bring others in. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia, closing 
the doors, provides that where some of the relatives are already 
over here, and in the interest of humanity these relatives should 


| be allowed to come over, they may be admitted. There would 


not be many. of those, so that no hardship would be worked in 
the matter of breaking close family ties. How much better it 


| would be for America and Americans, all of them, if that thing 


| could be done. 


permitting the unfit hordes of Europe to flood our | 


| 


To that end I am going to offer an amendment 
to make it two years, since you have defeated the five-year plan, 
in order that our people may have a breathing spell and we can 
clean out the crooked immigration agents who infest our border 
line and put in men, upstanding and honest, who will enforce the 
law. If we do not permit anybody to come, our agents, guarding 
our shores, will be particular to see that they do not get off the 
ships, but when we permit a few thousand to come, nobody 
watches very closely, and these agents permit them to come in 
in large numbers and no record of course is kept of them. But 
if we shut them out entirely for a time every citizen would take 
notice if they admitted foreigners into the United States. 

Mr. President, on day before yesterday I said that those to 
whom corrupt immigration agents sell passports are not counted 
at all and those whom they permit to come in under the quota 
law from each country, in my judgment, are not counted sepa- 
rately, because, I repeat, an agent who will sell the birthright 
of an American boy er girl to a foreigner and permit him to 
pass into the country will falsify his record. He has already 
permitted the civilization of the country to be poisoned, and, 
of course, he dees not care if he tells something that is false 
in a record he makes for the Government, saying how many 
have come in from the different countries. 

These are things which the American people ought to know 
about. I am going to remind the Senate again of what I said 
the other day of one section of the city of Detroit where a man 
was to address some Poles, and he started to speak in Wneglish, 
and they would not let him speak. They said he must speak in 
the Polish language. 

I want to remind the Senate of a section in New York where 
Pat, an Irishman, had to speak Yiddish in order to be a police- 
man. It was said a negro up there was talking Yiddish also. 
Think of that, an African talking Yiddish; and when they took 
him into court to try him for some offense the judge spoke in 
Yiddish and the whole proceeding was in Yiddish. 

Where is the English language in the land that we love? 
Why is it that we can not make them speak the American 
tongue? If I were in a foreign land and knew the story of 


the struggles of the colonists and of the liberty achieved in 
this western world, reading of American ideals and institutions, 
I would be glad to crawl on my knees, work by day and night, 
and read by a pine-knot fire until I learned to read and speak 
the English language. 
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I would say: “T ask nothing more than that you permit 
make my application to become a citizen of your great 

ry in English, and to take the oath of allegiance in Eng 
{nd then let him come with uplifted hand, and in all 

ity say: “Tt am for America and I will do all in my 


+ to support and sustain the American form of govern- 
ut that is not what we are doing. We have these corrupt 
dishonest agents holding out their hands behind them to 


nit these criminal hordes to pass in, immigrants who are 
out to take the places of American laboring men who 
wives and children living yonder in cabins on the hill- 
es, They go and offer to work for half for what the Ameri- 
works, and he is out of a job, in a little while walking 
streets of his native land. 
\nd that is not the only unpleasant and dangerous feature 
our miserable immigration policy. I reminded the Senate 
e other day of the recent murder of William Clifford, jr., 
New York City. William Clifford, sr., one of the old stock, 
OO years ago was a professor in English in London, and the 
ffords were in the War of the Revolution—good old Ameri- 
stock. William Clifford, jr., was walking down the streets 
New York 10 or 12 days ago with his father, when a little 
‘eigner with a dirk in his hand ran up behind him and 
‘dered him without a moment’s warning. When asked why 
did it, he said, “I wanted to see how deep I could drive 
dirk into his back.” The blood of this boy was poured 


it before his father’s eyes to gratify the criminal instinct | 
this fiendish foreigner. There is a sad home over there | 
old American stock; and who is responsible for that Ameri- | 


boy’s death? The corrupt immigration agents who failed 
enforce the law we have, or the Congress and the Presi- 
dent who had to do with passing the law? If the responsi- 
ity is ours, we must take it. Is the blood of that American 
y on the hands of the American Congress? If so, let us 
esolve to do the thing necessary to make it safe for American 
nm and American women and American boys and American 
girls to walk the streets and highways of their homeland 
ilisturbed by the kidnapper, the assassin, and murderer 
from foreign countries. 
In conelusion I want to say that I am for closing the gates. 


Shut this gate of immigration while you can. Let us take time ! 


to think this immigration question over carefully and decide 
1 the interest of our own country just who should be per- 
mitted to come into our country. If you do not do that now, 
the day is not far distant when you will not be able to do it. 
These influences that are manifesting themselves about this 
Capitol now are inS#Wlious and dangerous. The forces concen- 
trated in Washington to prevent the passage of this bill do 
not mean good for our American institutions, It seems to be 
hard to make some people here realize and fully appreciate 
just how dangerous the situation really is. 

Mr. President, down at Fort Mims, in my State, not many 
miles from the Horseshoe Bend, where Jackson and his men 
broke the power of the Creek Nation in 1814, there was a fort 


in which the white people of that section dwelt. It was not | 


far from the river; there was a big gate in the wall around 
the fort, and when they closed that mighty gate to this walled- 
in place they were safe from the Indians. But they grew care- 
less and indifferent, as some Americans have done on this ques- 
tion. One day Lucy Dean, one of the girls living in the houses 
within this inclosure, looked down and saw the big gate open, 
and she said, “ Who left that gate open?” They said, “ That 
don’t make any difference. There isn’t an Indian in 50 miles 
of here.” She said, “It won’t do to take any chances. 
Weatherford, the Red Eagle, is the leader of Creek Indians, 
and he will surprise you. Close that gate. If they see that 
gate open they will march in and destroy every human being 
in the confines of these walls.” Just then a little white boy 
living with his parents in the fort ran through the open gate 
and said, “I saw a man-‘down by the river side with red paint 
on his face and feathers in his hair.” They screamed with one 
voice, “ Indians! Close the gates!” They started with a rush 
to the gate, but the Red Eagle, with his Creek warriors, had 
already entered. It was too late! Too late! The Indians 
marched in and, with the exception of two or three prisoners, 
they massacred the whole white population at Fort Mims. 

I am appealing to the Senate of the United States to close 
the gates, close them now while we can. If we do not close 
them now, the time will come when we will be unable to close 
them at all. And in that sad day we will cry in vain, “ Close 
the gates.” 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I feel like apologizing to 
the Senate for taking even a moment, because I realize how 
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| anxious we all are to conclude this matter this evening [ 
desire to say, however, that I shall detain you for a very brief 
time only. Owing to the importance o the questior L feel 
| that I should say a few words. As a matter of fact, the votes 
I have already cast with reference to amendments to the pend- 
ing bill indicate how I feel on the subject of immigration, but 

I should like to be indulged to express mys: ia brief way. 
Mr. President, although there are many eat questions now 
before the Congress and the Nation, I feel th: ey al ile into 
insignificance when compared to this question rhe revenue 
bill, railroad legislation, relief of the distressed conditi: of 
the farmers, the building of roads, and many other m ers 
demand attention and are of great importance; but, as | said, 
they are not to be compared in importance with this proposi- 
tion. They are economic and financial problems in large 

measure. 


The question of immigration involves economics, finances, 
| social life, social order, the perpetuity of our institutions, the 
life of the Nation itself. 

Believing this, I feel that the time for action, drastic action, 
if you please, has come. My views on this subject do not spring 


from the narrowness of a mistaken patriotism, nor from a 
lack of the widest sympathy for the people of other nations, 
nor from a feeling of prejudice against them My action is 
influenced, as I believe, selely by the conviction that the time 
| has come when we must protect ourselves, our homes, our 


country from a condition that is assuming threatening and 
dangerous proportions. We have heard Senators pleading for 
those across the waters and referring to human rights. The 
human rights in which I am most interested are the richts of 
American citizens. 

There have been some very able speeches made against the 
bill. Senators have grown eloquent in discussing the condi- 
tions that exist in forefgn lands. They have paid high tribute 
to those who have come to our shores and made their homes 
here. I realize full well that many have come who have 
contributed much to our social, our political, and our national 
life. I would not minimize those contributions, but I remember 
also that many more who have come, several times as many, 
perhaps, have not made those splendid contributions to us. 
| Every nation has sent good people here. Some of our best 
| citizens, men and women who are loyal, patriotic, cultured, and 
} 


high minded, were born in foreign countries. We are proud of 

| them; but all do not measure up to that high standard. 

On yesterday one of the ablest Senators in this body paid a 

| Splendid tribute to certain great foreign nations. I refer to 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaALsH] He 
spoke of Greece and Rome and certain other nations of Europe, 
and referred to the contributions they had made to the civill- 
zation of the world. We recognize those things, we appreciate 
them, we realize that they added much to the glory, grandeur, 
and civilization of the world; but, Mr. President, I want to 
remind Senators that conditions have changed, and changed 
materially, from the times to which he made reference. 

Speak if you will of the spirit for culture that existed in 
those days, of the love of literature, music, and art; boast of 

| the genius for law and goverument that those great people had, 

| I deny none of these; but I say that some at least of those 
nations have disappeared, the glory and grandeur of those days 
are gone, washed out in large measure by the stream of 
foreign immigration that invade their contines. 

Ah, Mr. President, I feel that we might well learn a lesson 
from the experience of some of those great nations. We have 
been negligent. Thousands of fereigners come every year who 
have no clear grasp of the principles of democracy or of re- 
publican institutions. They have never even dreamed that 

| such principles exist. They are entirely alien to our character, 

institutions, and instincts. They have no active sympathy 
with efforts directed toward progress and the uplift of man- 
kind. Appeals for the cultivation of the finer side of their 
natures are not understood or go unheeded. 

We must not sacrifice our own people or our institutions. 
Sympathy for distressed foreigners should not cause us to 
carry hospitality a single step beyond the line where American 

institutions, the American standard of living, and American 
political ideals will become imperiled. We should have not 
maudlin sympathy but practical patriotism. 

It has been denied that there is any threat of danger to us 
from the presence of se many foreigners within our borders. 
I want to assert that whenever there is a numerous citizenship 
among us who do not recognize the great principles of 
democracy, who have not been taught the high ideals of 
American life and civilization, who do not have those ideals 
and those instincts that have caused-us to grow inte such a 
great nation, there is a threatening danger in our midst. 
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has tated that it is but natural that tl people 
CO vuld colonize themselves in certain great centers. 
Ve itural, but it is an unhealthy condition and one 
t hi exist. I voted on yesterday for the Harris 
endment, so callee ecause I believe the me has come 
when we should have a period for digestion, a time to assimi- 
| } le who do not recognize ou ( and who are | 
no i ithy with our civilization. One danger of the | 
colo ation of foreigners is at there t ) live their | 
oO. usTOnIS heir old } sits, their old was nking Iivery 
1 an additional one om their former Bome comes almong 
tl the pre ( | lditional one tends to keep 
il ( itt { 
atte I f ay or two ago to a clipping from 
i : er pub d in the city of New York, published in 
: ‘ I ( hat there a tain individ- 
uals | and I believe perhaps the re very numerous 
indeed, w » what they can to keep alive the foreign spirit; 
tha Ley ynize an allegiance to their native country. They 
do not encourage their brethren to become true American citi- 
I lition to that they endeavor to influence legislation, 
Fa » well said a few moments ago by the Senator from 
Al i Mr. Hercin ] Listen to the suggestion that was 
mi » the aders of this foreign paper: 
y 3 few tens thousands of votes. This 
e case, dear renders, we must mak ur power stronger, our 
thre lu our Danroc! word sharper than ever Are you 
It not mn ary to be in condition to cast your votes. 
rr rst 1 iral papers Do to-day what you neg- 
lk | ) i The ountry of your birth 
I ask you to listen to this: 
The vuuntry of your birth 
Not the United States of America, not the country in which 
you live, not the country from which you draw the sustenance 
of life, but “the country of your birth.” 
The country of your birth will understand exactly the purpose of 
your step. 
We know that these people have been raised in a different 
political atmosphere; we know that their political ideals are 
very different from ours; we know that they are not in full 


sympathy with all of our laws and with all of our institutions. 
Knowing that, I say there is a direct threat in the proposition 
that they are urged to make themselves stronger, and, also, 
when they are told, “ We do not ask you to forget your native 
land; we do not ask you to forget the sovereignty of the 
country in which you were born; we do not ask you to forget 
any obligation that you may owe back yonder; your country 
will understand why you are doing this thing.” 

This indicates clearly that allegiance to foreign powers is 
recognized and that there is a desire and intention to influence 
legislation. ‘The pressure of a large number of foreigners will 
naturally have its influence. Yielding to such influence is but 
an exhibition of human nature, It is but an exemplification 
of the fact that it is rather hard to forget self-interest. Usually 
the greater the number of foreigners, the more vigorous the 
protest against restrictions of immigration. 

Mr. President, it was stated on yesterday by a Senator who 
was opposing this bill that the immigrants would go very 
largely to the farms. We know that statistics show that that 
has not been the case in recent years. Aft one time it was 
true; and the Senator painted a graphic picture of those im- 
migrants who went out into the western section of the country 
and there broke the sod, planted crops, and became splendid 
citizens. They did this; but the character of immigration has 
very greatly changed. There is a strong line of demarcation 
between the old and the new immigration. In former times 
immigrants did go out in large measure into the agricultural 
and they developed into splendid citizens. Why? 
Because in those sections they had an opportunity to come in 
contact with real Americans; they had to engage in business 
with them; they became familiar with the customs of our land; 
they learned to know something of our law; they observed the 
conduct of our courts and how the laws were applied, and, in 
the main, they learned to appreciate American ideas and ideals. 
To-day, however, such is not the case. As has been stated, im- 
migrants new colonize themselves and keep alive the foreign 
spirit, 

\n “immigration holiday” will give these people an oppor- 
tunity to learn the fundamental, moral, social, and political truths 
underlying our Government. ‘This should be done. We are 
gradually drifting away from the “old landmarks of the 


sections 


fathers.” 


The produrt of the “ melting pot " depends upon what 
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is melted. There has been too large a proportion of forei 


immigration going into the pot to keep our political idea! 
up to the high standard set by those who founded 
Nation. 


Mr. President, there is much that I should like to say on thi 

subject; but, as I stated in the beginning, I have no desire to 
the Senate or to keep a vote from being had to-night I 

, however, wish that I believe wuld have adopt 
the so-called Harris amendment in order to afford a five-) 
period similation. I know that a horrible picture of th 
broken that would result was drawn, but there 
limitation on condition, I think, in the very amendment 
which would have prevented a breaking up of families. 
exceptions were made so that those who were related to those 
already in this land in a large measure would have been 
lowed to come. 

I trust that this bill will carry the provision adopted by the 
House, fixing the 1890 census as the basis of calculation. It is 
true that the adoption of the amendment providing a rate of {| 
per cent would bring a less number, but in the circumstance, 
that might defeat this legislation. We should take the safer 
course. As has been stated by my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], by a mathematical caleula 
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tion it can be shown that under that provision there 
will be little, if any, discrimination against any nation in 
Europe. 


Now, Mr. President, let me say—and I shall be simply repeat 
ing myself in saying it—that no more important question con 
fronts us than the question of immigration. If the future jis 
tory of our country shall record us as another nation that has 
gone down in wreck and ruin, it will be a sad ending for our 
once glorious Republic; and that ending I believe will have been 
hastened very much by the character of immigration which we 
have had in recent years to our country. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

Mr. HARRISON and Mr. REED of Pennsylvania asked for 
the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am going to 
vote for the proposition that will admit the fewest number of 
immigrants into this country. One per cent based on the 
census of 1890 will admit fewer people than would be admitted 


by fixing the quota at 1 per cent on the census of 1910. Sol 
propose to vote to make the census of 1890 the basis. Then I 


propose to vote against the proposal to make the quota 2 per 
cent instead of 1 per cent. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 


Harrison]. The Secretary will call the rel. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as before concerning my pair, and trans- 
ferring that pair to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky to the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin {[Mr. LENroor] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Rekp] is paired with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses], If present, the Senator from Mis- 
souri would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that, if present, the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. JoHNsoN] and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epck] would vote “nay” on this question, 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. WATSON] and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], if present, would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 32, as follows. 


YEAS—47 
Borah Ferris Kendrick Reed, Pa. 
Brookhart Fess Ladd Robinson 
Bursum Fletcher Lodge Sheppard 
Cameron Frazier MeCormick Shields 
Capper George McKellar Simmons 
Caraway Glass McKinley Smith 
Curtis Hale MeNary Stephens 
Dale Harreld Mayfield Swanson 
Dial Harris Neely Trammell 
pin Harrison Overman Warren 
Ernst Heflin Pepper Willis 
Fernald Jones, Wash, Ralston 

NAYS—32 
Adams Cummins McLean Spencer 
Ball Edwards Norris Stanfield 
Bayard Gerty Oddie Sterling 
Brandegee Gooding Phipps Underwood 
Broussard Johnson, Minn. Pittman Wadsworth 
Bruce Jones, N. Mex. Shipstead Waish, Mass. 
Colt Keyes Shorttidge Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland King Smoot Weller 
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NOT VOTING—17 


Ashurst Howell Norbeck Watson 
Couzens Johnson, Calif. Owen Wheeler 
kidge La Follette Ransdecll 

hikins Lenroot Reed, Me. 

jreene Moses Stanley 


So Mr. Harrtson’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I move that on line 10, 
page 12, that “one” be made “two”; and I offer that amend- 
ment with this explanation: 

Ordinarily I would be for 1 per cent on 1890, and it shows 
a little inconsistency upon my part to offer this amendment, 
having voted fer tetal exclusion yesterday; but the peculiar 
parliamentary situation was that I had to offer the amend- 
ment changing 1910 to 1890, and 1 per cent was left in the bill 

here are many Senators here who voted on the last roll call 
for 1890 en the theory that they would have an opportunity to 
vote for 2 per cent on 1890. There are Senators who voted in 
ihe affirmative for 1890 a moment ago who weuld not have 
voted for 1890 if they had thought that the 1 per cent would 
remain; and so, in carrying out good faith upon the propesi- 
tion, I have offered the amendment te make it 2 per cent. 

Another reason, Mr. President: I should much prefer to 
see 2 per cent on 1890 than 1 per cent on 1910. It is quite 
true that when you take the total number of immigrants that 
might come in, under 1 per cent on 1910 about 120,000 would 
come in, and under 2 per cent on 1890, 160,000 would come in; 
but when we look at the quotas from the varieus countries 
under the 1 per cent on 1910 or the 2 per cent on 1890 we find 
these facts: 

Let us take the immigration from Great Britain and Ireland, 
for instance. At 1 per cent on 1910, 25,000 could come in. 
At 2 per cent on 1890, 62,458 could come in—a difference of 
40,000 from Lreland and Great Britain, beth. So we can take 

' countries of northwestern Europe down the line, and we 
will find that more could come in under 2 per cent on 1890 

an could come in under 1 per cent on 1910. Indeed, let us 
iuke Italy. 

\ir. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 

question there? 

Mir. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The Senator has illustrated the number 
that might come in under 2 per cent on 1910. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I said 1 per cent on 1910. 

Mr. ‘TRAMMELL. Yes; that is correct. Now, then, how 
many Wweuld come in under a 1 per cent basis on 1890 from 
Great Britain and Ireland? 

Mr. HARRISON. Thirty-one thousand two hundred and 
iwenty-nine, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. In other words, 6,000 more could come in 
irom Great Britain and Ireland under a 1 per cent basis on 
is00 than eould come in under a 2 per cent basis on 1910? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. Does the Senator object to their 
coming in frem Ireland and Great Britain? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not object at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. The amendment providing for 2 per cent 
on 1890 provides that 30,000 more could come in. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. If the Senator will permit another ques- 
tion-—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to ask him if, as a matter of 
fact, under a 1 per cent basis on 1890 we would not get more 
frem Great Britain and Ireland than we would get on a 2 per 
cent basis on the 1910 census? We would get 6,000 more. 

Mr. HARRISON. Under a 2 per cent basis on 1910 there 
could come from Great Britain and Ireland 51,562, and under 
2 per cent on 1890 there could come 62,000 from Great Britain 
and Ireland. No matter how we work it around, we will get 
the best citizenship, the kind that has made this country great, 
under the 1890 census. 

That is all I desire to say, Mr. President. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr President, I do not quite understand 
the logic of the Senator’s argument I judge that he is trying 
to impress us that if we adopt the 1910 census, either on a 
basis of 1 per cent or a basis of 2 per cent, we would get a 
greater number of immigrants from Great Britain and Lreland, 
when, as a matter of fact, according to the figures, whether we 
adopt a 1 per cent basis on 1890 or a 2 per cent basis on 1890, 
we get a greater number of citizens from Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why, absolutely. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Therefore, so far as concerns permitting 
immigration from Great Britain and Ireland te the United 
States, we get a greater proportion if we adopt the 1890 census 
on a 1 per cent basis than we would get if we should adopt the 
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1 per cent basis on 1910. Whichever way we figure it, we get 
a greater proportion under the 1890 census. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have not contradicted that statement 
at all. 

I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinioa 
that it is necessary to reconsider the vote by which 


Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
may be reconsidered, and that my amendment may be ia 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. .I object to a reconsideration by unani 


mous consent. Let it be done in the regular way; by motion. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I thought it was understood 
here, when the matter was up before, that a vote could be 
had upon this question. I recognize, of course, that the 
motion of the Senator is not in order; and yet it was the 
understanding, as I recall, that he was to have an opportunity 
for this vote. I shall not object, and I hope there will be no 
objection, and that the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, my sole object in doing 
this was to try to keep faith with Senators who voted for 
1890 a moment ago, when they voted for it with the under- 
standing that it would be 2 per cent; that is all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, of course some of us were 
not consulted about 2 per cent. I am opposed to 2 per cent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I never made any agreement of that kind. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not say there was any agreement, 
but I know it came to me from the other side. Many Senators 
there—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not mean to say that the Senator com 
mitted this side to anything of that sort. Some of the mem- 
bers of the committee must have had some understanding on 
the subject. If they had some. understanding about the par- 
liamentary procedure, that was all right so far as they were 
concerned. 

Mr. HARRISON. I withdraw the request, Mr. President. 
That will settle it for the moment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We have already got the 1 per cent on 1890, 
I believe, and I am willing to drop it right where it is. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not willing to drop it: and when the 
bill gets into the Senate I will offer the amendment for 2 per 
cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I suggest to the 
Senators that the Senate is, after all, wasting time in debating 
the question whether we can have a vote on this, because it is 
going to be perfectly easy to have a vote on it when the bill 
gets into the Senate, and it seems to me that it is a matter of 
common sense to dispose of the question now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All that the Chair has sug: 
gested is that a change in the amendment made as in (Com- 
mittee of the Whole will require a reconsideration of the vote 
by which the 1 per cent was adopted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I muke such a motion— 
that we reconsider the vote by which the committee amend- 
ment was amended. We might as well have it settled this 
afternoon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
moves that the vote by which “two” was stricken out, and 
“one” substituted for it, be reconsidered. 

Mr. LODGE. That motion is in order now, and it is made 
by a Sénator who voted with the prevailing side. 

Mr. WILLIS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As many as are in favor of 
the motion will say “aye.” [A pause.] Those opposed will 
say “no.” [A pause.] By the sound the ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NEELY. I call for a division. 

Mr. HARRISON. Now I make the motion for 2 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think I am entitled te recog- 
nition before we rush this thing through. I am at least en- 
titled to express my opinion about the situation as I see it, 
and the position that it has placed me in. 

When the Senator from Mississippi offered his amendment 
involving two propositions—namely, putting back 2 per cent 
aml changing 1910 to 1890—I asked for a division of that ques- 
tion, because I preferred 1890 with 1 per cent to 1910 with 1 per 
cent; but I did not prefer 1890 with 2 per cent to 1910 with 
1 per cent, because 1910 with 1 per cent bronght in less than 
1890 with 2 per cent, and I did not care to stuitify myself by 
asking an expression of the Senate in a way that might result 
in the very situation that has developed. As the matter now 


stands, under the division of the proposition, having adopted + 


1890, we have 1890 with 1 per cent. To reconsider that and 
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cent would give us less diminution in 





make it 1890 with 2 per | 
immigration than we had with 1910 with 1 per cent. 

I do not know what agreement was entered into here by the 
Senator from Mississippi with other Senators who desired to | 
have a greater number of immigrants come into this country; 
but I for one was thoroughly clear as to what my objective 
was—to divide the question, reduce it to 1 per cent, and sub- 
stitute 1890, and I would have what I desired—namely, 1890 | 
with 1 per cent 

Mr, CARAWAY, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did not the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JoNESs] put everybody on notice that there would be an effort | 
to get 1890 and 1 per cent? 

Mr. SMITH. That was my understanding. Now, at this 
stage of the game, by gerrymandering the situation, to put | 
those of us who desired fewer immigrants in a position where 
we have more by this very process than we would have gotten | 
had we voted against any change from 1910 with 1 per cent, 
is to put us in an absolutely absurd position. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If I understand the Senator from South Caro- 
lina correctly, I think he is wrong; 1890 with 1 per cent will 
admit fewer immigrants, 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, yes; but 1890 with 2 per cent will admit 


more than 1910 with 1. We have 1910 with 1 per cent now, 
and that gives us only 120,000, whereas 1890 with 2 per cent 
gives us the present figures. 
Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator 
Iam for 1890 with 1 per cent. 
Mr. SMITH. Precisely; and that is what 
jor 
SEVERAL SENATORG. 
Mr. SMITH. Just a minute, and you will get an opportunity 
to vote. Under the 1910 proposition reduced to 1 per cent we 
get 120,000. Under the proposition now offered by the Senator 
from Mississippi to increase that 1 per cent to 2 per cent, based 


and I 
on 1890, we get 169,000 immigrants. In other words, we get 
| 


think together on that. 


I am contending 


Vote! 


10,000 more under his proposition than we have now fixed the 
law. 


Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is mistaken as to his figures. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no. 

Mr. HARRIS. We would get 84,000, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRISON. Under 1 per cent of 1910, 119,270 could 
come in, 

Mr. SMITH. I am figuring upon the percentage basis. 

Mr. HARRISON. Under 1 per cent of 1890, 80,429 could 


come in; but the big number would come from northwestern 
Europe. 

Mr. SMITH. But just wait a minute. Under the table that 
I have in my hand under the 1910 proposition of 2 per cent we 
would get 240,000. By a vote of the Senate we reduced it to } 
1 per cent on the basis of 1910, which would necessarily reduce | 
the 240,000 one-half, which would be 120,000. As it stood be- | 
fore we substituted 1890 for 1910, we had reduced it by a vote | 
of the Senate to 120,000. 

Now we have substituted the census of 1890 for the census of | 
1910. If we stop right there we will have 84,540, but if we raise | 
it to 2 per cent we will get it right back to 169,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I was about to say that Senators have 
cast their respective votes on these matters with differing 
motives, all of them honest, of course. Some preferred 1 per 
cent, and some 2 per cent, and some have preferred 3 per cent. 
Some have preferred the census of 1910, and some that of 1890. 
Now we have settled on a census, that of 1890, and I think the 
Senate ought to have a chance, in accordance with the suggestion 
of the Senator from Mississippi, to decide on a percentage. 

Mr. SMITH. Then the Senator will agree that we will have | 
to reconsider the vote, and take action on the amendment 
again. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
What was the motion of the Senator from New York? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
has moved to reconsider the vote by which the word “two” was 
stricken out of the committee amendment on page 12, line 10. 

Mr. NEELY. I move to lay that motion on the table, and on 
the motion to table I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, was not the motion of the 
Senator from New York agreed to, and did not the Chair then 
hear my motion to make the percentage 2 per cent? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire to say that this 
is a matter of good faith, and I think this motion to reconsider 
shonid prevail. The Senator from Mississippi has stated the 


inquiry. 
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situation correctly. A considerable number of Senators ex- 
pected to have this opportunity. ; 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to say that I voted 
for 1 per cent, based on the census of 1910. I was assured tha; 


| the parliamentary situation was such that I would have a 


opportunity to vote on the 2 per cent proposition, if we shou) 
adopt the census of 1890. I do not know how the parliame) 
tary situation has become such that I can not do that. I was 
in accord with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison 
and followed him on these votes. I have favored the House 
provision making it 2 per cent, based on the census of 1890. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator fron 
West Virginia if he could not reach the result he desires just 
as well by having a vote on the motion to reconsider? It woul 
save another roll call. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, as a matter of accommodation 
to the Senator from Connecticut, and in view of the fact that 
it is the desire that the motion be withdrawn, I withdraw my 
motion to lay on the table the motion of the Senator from 
Néw York to reconsider. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
York moves to reconsider the vote by which the word “two” 
was stricken out and the word “one” was inserted in the 
committee amendment on line 10, page 12. On the motion to 
reconsider the yeas and nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). 
same announcement as to my pair and transfer 
previous vote, I vote * yea.” 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Stan 
LEY] to the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], anid 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCORMICK (when his name was called). 
Same announcement as before, I vote “ yea,” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was 
nounced—yeas 60, nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—60 


Making the 
as on the 


Making the 


an- 


Adams Ernst King Shipstead 
Ball Fernald Lodge Shortridge 
Bayard Ferris McCormick Simmons 
Borah Fess McKellar Smoot 
Brandegee Pletcher McKinley Spencer 
Brookhart George 9 Stanfield 
Broussard Gerry ~ McNary Stephens 
Bruce Glass Norris Sterling 
Bursum Hale Oddie Swanson 
Colt Harreld Overman Underwood 
Copeland Harrison Pepper Wadsworth 
Cummins Johnson, Minn. Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Warren 
Dale Kendrick Ralston Weller 
Dill Keyes Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
NAYS—16 

Cameron Frazier Jones, Wash. Shields 
Capper Gooding Mayfield Smith 
Caraway Harris Neely Trammell 
Dial Heflin Sheppard Willis 

NOT VOTING—20 
Ashurst Greene Lenroot Reed, Mo. 
Couzens Howell Moses Robinson 
Edge Johnson, Calif. Norbeck Stanley 
Edwards Ladd Owen Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins La Follette Ransdell Watson 


So Mr. Wapswortn’s motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair suggests that the 
vote by which the amendment as amended was agreed to should 
also be reconsidered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the vote be recon- 
sidered by which the committee amendment was amended by 
changing the word “two” to the word “ one.” 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. WILtIs], to 
strike out the word “ two,” in the committee amendment on line 
10, page 12, and to insert in lieu thereof the word “ one.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
inquiry. 

Mr. PITTMAN. TI thought that that had been carried before 
the last vote on the yea-and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We have reconsidered bot’ 
votes, and the question now is upon the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Ohio to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WILLIS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Just a second. I have the floor. I simply 


want to say that I voted to reconsider because I thought the 
Senator from Mississippi was entitled to a reconsideration, 
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ander the parliamentary situation which arose; but I intend 
to vote to retain the percentage at 1 per cent. I simply voted 
to reconsider on account of the parliamentary situation. 
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Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, am I to understand now | 
that the census of 1890 has been adopted as the basis? I ask | 


that because I have been misled several times on account of 


the parliamentary situation, and I want to know whether the | 


eensus of 1890 has been adopted as the basis? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The present situation is that 
the Senate has adopted the census of 1890 as the basis for 
the calculation of quotas. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is no question about that? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is no question about it. 
The pending motion is to amend the percentage, changing it 


from 2 per cent to 1 per cent. A vote in the negative means 


a preference for 2 per cent based on the census of 1890. A | 


vote in the affirmative means a vote in favor of 1 per cent 
based on the census of 1890. 

Mr. SWANSON. I want to vote for 2 per cent based on the 
census of 1890, and if I vote in the negative, and a majority 
of the Senate votes with me, the percentage will be 2 per 
cent based on the census of 1890? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is it exactly. 

The PRHSIDENT pro tempore. On agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Writs] to the amendment 
of the committee, the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, and several 
Senators responded to their names. 

Mr. NEELY. I ask unanimous consent that the question be 
once more stated. There is so much confusion in the Chamber 
that Senators are not able to hear what the question is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The calling of the roll has 
begun. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from West Virginia asked the 
Chair for certain information—that is to say, to state the 
question—so that he might vote intelligently on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio to strike out “two” and 
insert “one” in the committee amendment on line 10, page 12. 
The roll call will proceed. 

The roll call was resumed. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was ealled). I transfer my 
general pair witb the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
STANLEY] to the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Warson’s name was called). The 
Senator from Indiana is detained from the Senate because of 
illness in his family. If he were present and not paired, he 
would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 23, nays 56, as follows: 


YEAS—23 
Adams Frazier Mayfield Shields 
Cameron George Neely Smith 
Caraway Gooding Oddie Trammell 
Cummins Harris Overman Underwood 
Dale Heflin Pittman Willis 
Dial Jones, Wash. Sheppard 
NAYS—56 
Ball Ernst King Shortridge 
Bayard Fernald io Simmons 
Borah Ferris McCormick Smoot 
Brandegee Fess McKellar Spencer 
Brookhart Fletcher McKinley Stanfield 
Broussard Gerr McLean Stephens 
Bruce Gl MeNary Sterling 
Bursum Hale Norris Swansen 
Capper Harreld - Pepper Wadsworth 
Colt Harrison Phipps Walsh, Mass, 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Ralsten Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa. Warren 
Dill Kendrick Robinsen Weller 
Edwards Keyes Shipstead Wheeler 
NOT VOTING—17 
Ashurst Howell Moses Stanley 
Couzens Johnson, Calif. Norbeck Watson 
Ladd Owen 
Elkins La Follette Ransdell 
Greene Lenreoot Reed, Mo. 


So Mr. Wittts’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is now upon 


agreeing to the committee amendment, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All the comnuittee amend- 


ments are now disposed of. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to 
have read an amendment which I propose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. fhe amendment w be 
stated. 


The Reaping CierK. On page 6, after line 4. insert: 


(c) In the issuance of immigration visé certificates rer shall 
next be given by the consuls to the extent of 25 pe cent of the 
quota to persons who give satisfactory evidence that they are skilled in 
agronomy, forestry, horticulture, or anima! husbandry nd who are 
going to the United States to enter into agriculture, and to experienced 
farm laborers who are going to some agricultural district to e: e 
in farming. 

(ad) Whenever the legislature or the goverror of a State makes a 
request of the Secretary of Labor for skilled farm laberers, o1 r 
skilled farmers who are expert in agronomy, forestry, horticultu or 
animal husbandry, of any nationality, for the purpose of filling a 
specific need in that State, the Secretary of Labor, with the Secre y 
of Agriculture, may make a review of the situatior 1, upon their 


approval, in the issuance of immigration visé certificates preference 
sball next be given by the consuls to skilled farmers and experienced 


1 


farm laborers, subject to such regulations as will insure that they go 
to specified locations. 

The preference provided in (c) and (d) ef this section shall not, in 
the case of any one country, exceed 50 per centum of the quota allotted 
to each country. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senater from 
North Carolina a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment is a very important one and 
was read in the midst of much confusion. I wish to ask the 
Senator, so that I may understand it correctiy—I think one 
question will cover it—if this is simply a provision for prefer- 
ence within the quota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; absolutely within the quota. 

Mr. LODGE. It does not add to the quota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No: not a single immigrant. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator from North Carolina 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The City Club of Memphis has sent me 
a resolution adopted by that club indorsing the principle of 
the amendment just offered by the Senator from North (Caro- 
lina. I shall vote for the Senator's amendment. I ask whani- 
mous consent at this point te have incorporated in the Reocoxp 
as a part of my remarks an amendment proposed by the City 
Club of Memphis as covering the principle now presented in 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is se 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


AN ADDITION TO OR AMENDMENT OF ANY IMMIGRATION Law oF ErTrer THe 
Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES OR THE SENATE, PROPOSED BY THE IMMI- 
GEATION COMMITTER OF THE CITY CLUB or MPMPHIs, TENN. 


AUTHORITY OF PRESIDENT OVER IMMIGRANT SKILLED FARMERS 


Sec. — (a). In order to restrict and recuiate foreign immigration 
into the United States and to put into force and effect the policy of Con- 
gress by this act intended, recognizing that agriculture is the basic in 
dustry of all industries with which none other is to be compared and 
that the agriculturist or skillful farmer has ever been considered a 
worthy citizen in any country, always differentiated from ordinary un- 
skilled labor, whether on the farm or elsewhere, and further recognizing 
that previous acts of Congress have been construed otherwise, thereby 
causing needless and unintended reflection pon all farmers, even to the 
practical exclusion of immigrant skilled farmers from portions of the 
United States which had no excess of foreign-born popnuiation, no over 
production in agriculture and sorely needed a moderate proportion of 
such skilled farmers to assist the native-born farmers in agricultural 
production and care of the farm lands, the President of the United 
States is hereby given special limited authority by Congress in refer- 
ence to agriculture and over immigrant skilled farmers ag bereinafier 
described, defined, and limited. 

(b) Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States shall 
report in writing to the President-—— 

First. That he has received a certified petition signed by 10 per cent 
of the qualified voters of any congressional district of the United States, 
hereinafter referred to as district, or any legisiative unit thereof, berein- 
after referred to as unit, asking for an investigation of its agricu!tural 
conditions and for an addition of skilled farmers as hereinafter de- 
fined; 
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Second. That he has made such investigation in such district or unit 
thereof and finds the following state of facts therein to exist: 
4. That there is no overproduction in agriculture 


tation has made cotton farming unprofitable, that being practi 
eally the only crop made by a large number of the farmers 


in 
that section of the country. 


Secondly, we are losing, and have 


| been losing for some time, our farm labor to supply the shortae 


B. That there is real need of more skilled farmers, 

C. That opportunity for profitable farming by skilled farmers exists 
and ike to continue. 

I), That the foreign-born population is not excessive, not exceeding | 
2) per cent of the native-born populaton of that district or unit thereof. | 

Then and in that event the President shall proclaim that such 
congressional district or legislative unit thereof is open and there- 
upon it shall be open to the entry of immigrant skilled farmers from 
any foreign nation which suffered extremely during the World War 
to a number not exceeding 10 per cent of the native born population 
of said district or unit thereof upon such plan or arrangement as shall 


be approved by the Secretaries of State, 


of Agriculture, and of Labor | 


of the United States. 

(c) Should the aforesaid petition specify the nationality or na- 
tionalities from which immigrant skilled farmers were desired the 
authorty herein accorded by this act to the President shall be limited | 
as to that district or unit thereof to that nationality or those na- | 
tionalities, 

(d) An immigrant skilled farmer within the meaning of this act 
shall be limited and defined as follows: 


A. He shall be a native of some foreign country which suffered ex- 
tremely during the World War. 


B. Ife shall successfully have passed an examination held in his own | 
country by some agency or person designated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture which shall show that he bas sound agricultural 
knowledge of soil, of plants, and livestock, with proper care of 


same; that he is mentally and physically fit practically to apply such 
knowledge; that he is reputed competent to conduct the business inci- 
dent to farming and can show satisfactory evidence that he 
in responsible care of a farm or farm lands. 

(. He shall have given bond that he will not abuse, under penalty 
of repatriation, the privilege accorded him by the President under this 
act of entering a portion of the United States where there exists no 
excess foreign-born population by leaving that general area for an area 
the United States containing more than the prescribed limit of 
foreign-born population for a period of 10 years, or until he shall have 
become a naturalized citizen of the United States, but shall not be 
restricted to any congressional district or legislative unit thereof. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I took occasion earlier in 
the day to enter into a somewhat detailed discussion of the 
amendment just offered, but there are many Senators here now 
who were not present at the time I spoke, and I should like 
within 5 or 10 minutes to state the general purport of the 
umendment, which I consider of very vital importance. 

The amendment I propose is to follow the section of the bill 
giving preference of admission to certain relatives of immi- 
grants, residents and citizens of this country. That is the only 
preference now provided in the bill. As the bill now stands 
the selective provisions of the bill only have application to im- 
migrants who can show that they are admissible under the 
ordinary tests, which embrace, of course, physical and mental 
condition and noncriminal record. Under the bill as it now 
exists the consul would have no discretion, provided the immi- 
grant complied with the ordinary tests, except as to relatives 
of immigrants already in this country. 

| desire to add another preference in favor of agriculture. 
That preference is altogether within the quota and can never 
exceed 50 per cent of the number of immigrants that any 
country could send us within the quota. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 


has been 


ol 


from 


Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. I would like to ask the Senator, if it 


will not interrupt him too much, if his preference interferes 
with the preference already contained in the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not at all. 

Mr. BRANDEGERE. It leaves the preference named in the 
bill as the first preference? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and this would be the next preference. 
The principle of the amendment has the approval of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration, Mr. Husband. It has the approval 
of the Assistant Secretary of Labor, Mr. Henning. It has the 
approval of the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Davis. It has the 
approval, as I gather from a telephone conversation I had with 
him, of the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace. I read into 
the Kercorp this morning statements of Mr. Husband, of Mr. 
Henning, and of Mr. Davis in a prepared article which was pub- 
lished in the American Federationist during the present month. 

The reason why the preference ought to be given is the condi- 
tion of agriculture in the South and West, In the South we are 
suffering for two reasons: First, because the boll-weevil infes- 





| and the southern farmer with bankruptcy and ruin. 
| remedies have been suggested, but upon investigation they have 


of labor in the industries of the North and West, brought abou: 
by the restriction of immigration. 

The South is now and so is the West, as I understand i: 
contemplating the diversification of their crops. Heretofore 
those two sections—the cotton section in the South and tf} 
wheat section in the West—have been largely one-crop sections 

The labor that we employ in the South in the production 
cotton is chiefly colored. They are for the reasons given going 
in large numbers to the factories of the North and West, but 
he is the chief tenant in the South. The result is a shortage »; 
agricultural labor and abandoned farms. I presume something 
of the same thing is happening in the wheat-growing sections vo! 
the West. If not, unless the trend is changed, it will soon 
happen. 

We have been discussing in this chamber, and it has been 
discussed in the country as well, various methods for relief 
against a situation which threatens both the western farmer 
Man) 


been found either temporarily inadequate or unadvisable. 

The result of this discussion seems to have crystallized senti 
ment into the belief that the most effective remedy for the 
situation consists in diversified agriculture and intensive meth- 
ods. Diversified agriculture and intensive farming, if to be 
successfully and economically inaugurated, call for a degree 
of training, experience, and skill not generally possessed by 
the farm laborers of the South. Most of the laborers and 
tenants in the cotton-growing sections of the South, as a rule, 
have been accustomed for generations to the cultivation chietly 
of one crop; namely, cotton. They have little, if any, experi- 
ence that would qualify them for efficiency in prosecution of 
the new methods and systems of diversified agriculture, which 
include horticulture and animal husbandry, and so forth, to « 
diversified, intensive system of farming, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, is the chief remedy for the situation. If we were 
to undertake to make the change from the one-crop system tv 
diversification and intensive farming with inexperienced and 
unrestrained and unskilled supervision and direction—if we 
ever successfully accomplished it, it would be after great loss 
and waste. 

If we wish to accomplish the result speedily, economically 
and safely we have got to have experienced and skilled farmers 
and laborers in order to work it out—to enable them to meet 
the situation and apply this remedy which they &ll seem to 
have agreed is the surest and most effective remedy which the 
situation offers. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have introduced two amendments on this 
subject, and I wish to make an inquiry in order to make cer- 
tain as to the terms of the Senator’s amendment, so as to ascer 
tain whether or not I can support it. First, I desire to ask is 
there any limitation in the Senator's amendment on the num- 
ber of immigrants who will be permitted to come in under it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. My amendment provides that not exceeding 
50 per cent of the quota allowed to any country shall be subject 
to this preference. 

Mr. WILLIS. Secondly, I desire to ask is the preference 
given inside or outside the quota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is all inside the quota. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is a provision in the amendment that 
upon application the Secretary of Labor, cooperating with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, shall investigate the situation and 
determine whether additional labor is required. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina if his amendment includes laborers who are skilled 
in the handling of livestock? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; that is expressly provided for in the 
amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. 





from 


In my section of the country in the West we 


are exceedingly interested in that proposition. In certain lines 
of employment in the livestock industry there has been a sear- 
city of labor for some time; in fact, representatives of the 
State of Nevada have sent out to various other States looking 














for that character of labor; and I think the whole West is in 
the same condition with regard to that character of the labor. 
Mr. SIMMONS. My amendment reads: 


Skilled in agronomy, forestry, horticulture, or animal husbandry, and 
who are going to the United States to enter into agriculture. 


Mr. PITTMAN. That class of labor would be included under 
the general term “ animal husbandry”? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. ‘Then, I am very heartily in favor of the 
amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to inquire of the Senator from North 
Carolina if the description in his amendment, “ skilled labor” 
includes in his opinion common farm labor? 

Mr. SIMMONS. My amendment reads: “ Experienced farm 
laborers.” 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate the language, but I want the 
Senator’s understanding of the amendment. Does the Senator 
classify the people who work in orchards picking the fruit 
and on the farms cocking hay and threshing grain as skilled 
laborers or as common laborers? Could they come in under 
the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. They might be simply classified as experi- 
enced farm laborers. The amendment reads: 

Skilled in agronomy, forestry, horticulture, or animal husbandry, 
and to experienced farm laborers. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina contain any provision with reference to keep- 
ing these people on the farm? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it does not, neither do the selective 
provisions of the pending bill contain any such provision; but 
the class of people whom we hope to get and whom we now 
ean get from Europe when they come here and go on the farm 
will in all probability remain on the farm. They have always 
done so heretofore. 

Mr. HARRISON and Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield first to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Pennsylvania if he will not allow the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Carolina to go to con- 
ference? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want a bona fide vote on the amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I mean, of course, to have the Senate ac- 
cept the proposition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To accept what proposition? I did not 
hear the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. HARRISON. To accept the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That would mean to kill it. I think we 
ought to have a vote on if. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I prefer to have a bona fide vote on the 
amendment, Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President, the Senator 
from North Carolina refers to skilled labor. We have some 
skilled labor on the farm. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not doubt it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. But the reasoh the farmer 
does not get a fair price for his product is that he is not ina 
position where he can get any skilled labor. If he had re- 
ceived an adequate price during the last two years, he could 
have had all of the people he wants to work for him on the 
farm. 

Mr. President, there are hundreds of farmers leaving the 
farm every month. Why? Because they can not afford to 
stay on the farm, as the price of their products is too low. As 
I stated this very afternoon the price of butterfats is going 
down every day, as is also the price of eggs, and letters are 
coming from the Northwest asking for a higher tariff on eggs 
and butter. I do not know that that would help any. We put 
a higher tariff on wheat and it went down the next day $8 
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of one crop than the world demanded. We are doing that 





Jeded 





cents a bushel. [Laughter.] We have too many farmers now. 
What is the use of importing more farmers? 


The amendment 
is a joke. That is all there is to it. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, just one word, and I will 
yield the floor. One of the troubles with the West amd one of 
the troubles with the South is that we have been raising more 
in 
the South now, despite the boll weevil, and every year before 
the advent of this pest we were carrying over from five to six 
million bales of cotton in excess of consumption. What we need 
in the South—and our farmers have finally come to realize it 
is diversification in farming and to break away from the one- 
crop idea and system. To do this successfully and economically 
we need trained and experienced labor and competent super- 
vision, and we can get these in such countries as Holland and 
Sweden, where they have practiced this system for generations. 

We have some skilled farmer laborers in this country, it is 
true; but in the sections that are now distressed they are not 
in sufficient numbers, and we can not get them from anywhere 
else inside the United States in sufficient numbers. The surplus 
supply to be had here is not one-half or one-fourth or even one- 
tenth enough to go around, so to speak. It is, Mr. President, 
to enable us to get that help from the outside that I offer this 
amendment. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Would the Senator object to having his 
amendment read “ skilled and experienced "? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The amendment now employs the word 
“ experienced.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘That is in the amendment now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The amendment reads “skilled and ex- 
perienced.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I was reading on line 4 and did not 
see it. 

Mr. FLETCHER, It is in lines 6 and 7. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I should like 
again to make a request for unanimous consent. I ask that 
after noon to-morrow, following the recess which we hope to 
take in a few moments, no Senator shall be permitted to speak 
more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill or 
more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon any amendment 
thereto. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania makes a request for unanimous consent, which will be 
stated by the Secretary. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that after the hour of 12 o'clock 
m. on the calendar day of April 18, 1924, debate shall be limited upon 
the bill S. 2576, a bill to limit the immigration of aliens into the 
United States, and for other purposes, so that no Senator shall speak 
more than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon the bill or more 
than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon any amendment offered 
thereto. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I should like to say also, Mr. 
President, that if that agreement shall be entered into I be- 
lieve it will be possible to take a recess until 12 o'clock to- 
morrow. 

Mr. KING. I sincerely hope that the request of the Senator 


will be granted. I am a member of the committee, and hope 


there will be no objection to the agreement proposed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
agreement proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I recognize the fact that the 
Senate is very tired and desires to conclude its session and is 
not disposed to listen to any discussion, and I do not for that 
reason feel disposed to interfere with the request of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I hope that the agreement 
will be entered into. I think the time has come when we 
ought to limit debate on the pending bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the agreement is entered into. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment to the bill which [{ desire to offer and want to have 
pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 

RECESS 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate take 
a recess until 12 o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, April 
18, 1924, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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| bill (H. R. G815) entitled “ An act to authorize a temporary increase 
of the Coast Guard for law enforcement” be rescinded and that in 
the reenrollment of the said bill the following amendment be made, 
viz: On page 2, line 44, after the word “ enlisted,” insert “ warrant.” 
The SPRAKER. By special order the gentleman from Ohio 
| [Mr. Davey] is entitled to address the House for 40 minutes. 
THE TREE 


mind that 


Mr. DAVEY. Mr. 
with your permission 


Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I should like to decline to yield fer ques- 
tions during the course ef my remarks, but if there is any time 
left I shall be glad to answer any questions at the end. f 
would like to give you a connected stery of the tree as a living 
thing and a story of forest devastation as it kas been 
gressing in this land of freedom and opportunity. 

There will be distributed by the Doorkeeper some leaves— 
just ordinary leaves—and I would like to have you bear in 
these leaves represent a great fact in the whele 
scheme of life. 1 want to develop the fact that the leaf is 
the most important thing ia all the world, without exception, 


pro- 


THB VITAL RELATION OF TREDS AND HOMAN LIF® 


The most beautiful tribute to a tree that I ever heard was 

| given at a time when I addressed the Rotary Club of Elyria, 

Qhio. The president of the club in intreducing me teld this 
story. He said: 

I have the most wonderful tree in the world out at my house. Some 

15 years ago I had a little boy who was them 3 years of age. lu the 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 

Heavenly Father, Thou art not far from us at any time; 
rm ‘hy voice reach our listening hearts. We thank Thee, 
© Savior of men, for the sweetness, = simplicity, and the 
infinite tenderness with which Thou hast blest the earth; O 
be ‘Thou in us the hope of glory. always enable us to be 
Thy faithfal colaborers in bringing happiness and prosperity 
te our country. Sustain and encourage every plan and act 
that means greater stability to our free institutions and 
richer bless to all the people. Through Jesus ¢ hrist our 
Lord. Amen. 

Phe Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read ahd 
“approved, 

NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOt SF 

Mr. MOORE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that there ts not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia makes the 
point of order that there is not a quorum present. It is clear 
there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House 

fhe motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk eatled the roll, when the following Members | 
fuiled to answer to their names: 

Abernethy Fagan Larson, Minn Richards 
Andcrson k an 1onds Lea, Calif Rogers, N. H, 
4 w Fleetwood Leatherwood Rosenbloom 
Anthony Foster Leavitt Kouse 
Bacharach Fredericks Lindsay Salmon 

Kal ul Freetran Little Saunders, Ind. 
Barkley French Logan Sanders, N. ¥. 
Leers Funk Lyon Schafer 

Beu Gallivan McFadden Schall 

Bixler Geran McKeuazte Schneider 
Bland (ifford MeNulty Sears, Fla. 
Bloom Glatfelter McSweeney Sears, Nebr. 
Bovlar Goldsborougu MacLafferty Seger 

Britte Graham, Pa. Major, Ti Sherwood 
Krewne, N, J. (}reen, lowa Mansfield Smith 
Brumm Griest Mead Snyder 
Buchanan Griffin Merritt Speaks 
Ruckley Hammer Michaelson Sproul, 11. 
Bulwinkle Hastings Minnhan Sproul, Kans. 
Burdick Haugen Montague Stalker 
Burtness liawes Mooney Stevenson 
tyrnes, 8, C, Hawley Moore, Dl. Strong, Pa. 


Carew Hayden Morin Sullivan 
Casey Hersey Mudd Sweet 

Celler Till, Wash. Newton, Mo. Tague 
Clancy lloch O Brien Taylor, Cole. 
Clark, Fla. Hooker O'Connell, N. ¥. Vayieor, Tenn. 
Cole, Ohio Lioward, Okla. O'Connor, La. Tucker 
Collins Hudson O'Connor, N. Y. Vare 
Connolly, Pa. Hull, lowa O'Sullivan Ward, N. Y. 
Cooper, Ohio Hull, Tenn. Oliver, Ala. Ward, N.C, 
Corning Hull, William E. Oliver, N. Y. Wason 
Crosser Johnson, 8. Dak. Paige Weaver 
Crowther Kahn Peavey Weller 
Cullen Kendall Perkins Wertz 

Curry Kent Periman Williams, Il. 
leal Kerr Phillips Williams, Tex. 
Dempsey hindred Prall Wilson, Miss. 
Dickstein King —- Wright 
Dominick Knutson amseyer Wurzbach 
‘Doughton Kurtz Reed, N. Y. Wyant 
brane LaGuardia Reed, W. Va. Yates 

Dyer Langley Reid, 1. Zihiman 


The SPEAKER, Two hundred and fifty-eight Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, | move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The doors were reopened. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution (8. J. 
Res. 52) for the relief of the drought-stricken farm areas of 
New Mexico, had asked a conference with the Howse on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. McNary, Mr. Carrer, and Mr. Suirn as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had concurred 
in the following resolution ; 


House Concurrent Resolution 21 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the action of the Speaker of the House ef Representatives and 


early fall he would go out to gather up the buckeyes— 


I suppose he meant horse chestnuts because there are very 


few buckeyes in the Buckeye State. He said: 
The little fellow would gather the buckeyes, sometimes by pocketfuls 


vith 
so he wot 
fine buckeye and played 


and sometimes by basketfuls, and would bring them in and play 
them. One day he took sick. The next day he was better, 
out and brought in just one large 
with it; and the next day he died. 


After a little pause he continued: 


I took that large, fine buckeye and carried it with me all the long 
winter. [f took it out every little while and looked at it and was 
reminded of him. And then when the springtime came, 1 went out 
and planted it down under bts sand pile. Later the sand was taken 
away and the buckeye sprouted and came up, a healthy little piant. 
Then I built a fence around it to pretect it, and I called the boys of 
the neighborhood together and teld them the story. I asked them to 
help me protect this tree. I told them they might break anything else 
I had, the windows in my house, my automobile or anything else, but 
please don't break this tree. They have respected that request, and 
the tree stands there to-day 15 years old, a healthy young epecimen, 
the most wonderful tree in the world. 


It seemed to me as I listened to this stery that there is in 
this living tree not alone .a monument to a little boy who died, 
but also a monument to a father’s love. 

Most folks, unfortunately, do not realize that the tree is a 
living, breathing organism. It is just as much alive as you 
and I. It breathes; it has a cireulation; it digests its food; 
it has sexual processes. It is perfectly true that it has no 
nervous system as we have in the human body. 

It lacks the power of locomotion. It has no intelligence as 
we understand that term, but it does have the power to adapt 
itself to its environment. In fact, it adapts itself amazingly 
well. Where trees grow close together, they grow one-sided 
in order to accommodate themselves to each other. Where 
they grow thick, they grow tall in order to reach the sun- 
light. Frequently the roots of a tree travel long distances 
around boulders and almost insurmountable obstacles in order 
to reach the source of their food and water supply. In all of 
these elemental things the tree is just as much alive as man 
himsel. 

The tree breathes through its leaves chiefly. I hope that 
all of you some time will take occasion to look at the underside 
of a Jeaf through the microscope. You will find there a myriad 
of little openings or cells into which the air penetrates just 
as truly as it does into the human lungs, and in those cells 
the air is separated into its parts, just as it is in our lungs. 
The carbon Gioxide ia exttneted frow thé alr end ts tuleen into 
the body of the tree as part of its food material, and the oxygen 
is thrown off for the benefit of man and all life. It 
we tree Chat She Ueenthens sence See ee ee cm Gar ee 
of the bellows movement, as in the and yet it fs 
actual breathing in just as true a which 
place in our own bodies. 
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The tree has a circulation that is “just as real as our own. 
Way down underneath the ground, where the roots are working 
day after day, they gather up the food in liquid form. The 
area of the roots is approximately equal to the spread of the 
top. If you see a tree whose top is 50 feet in diameter, its 
root area is approximately the same. The all-important hair 
roots are largely out at the ends of the whole root system about 
under the edge of the branches. It is this myriad of hair 
roots that gather up the food in liquid form and send it up 
through the body of the tree to the leaves. 

I suppose all of you have seen a cross section of a tree, This 
is the same as the top of a stump. Just imagine you are look- 
ing at the cross section of a tree now. In the center you see 
the pith. That was there from the time it was a baby tree. 
Around the pith is a layer of wood, which represents the first 
year’s growth; and around that a second layer, which repre- 
sents the second year’s growth; and around that a third layer, 
which represents the third year’s growth, and so on out to the 
bark. In the beginning these central cells were active sap- 
carrying tissues, but as the tree grew in size these central celis 
became more and more dormant—that is to say, filled up more 
and more with mineral elements—so that they became less and 
less active. But as you go outward toward the bark you find 
that the cells are more and more active as Sap carriers, ‘so that 
the last few layers, meaning the last few year’s growth, are the 
active sap-carrying tissues. It is in those outer wood celis that 
the erude sap is carried upward from the roots to the leaves. 
Outside of the last layer of wood is what is called the cambium 
layer, where all the growth and healing take place, and outside 
of everything else is the bark, which serves the twofold purpose 
of protecting the living tree and providing the cells in which 
the digested food material can travel back in its downward flow. 

Now, then, this food material having been pumped out of the 
soil by the hair roots is sent up through the small roots to the 
large ones, then through the trunk to the limbs and out to the 
twigs and then to the leaves, where it undergoes the wonderful 
chemical change that makes it available as food material. 
After having been digested it is then sent back in the inner 
cells of the bark all the way down to the same little roots from 
whence it came, building all the way down and depositing this 
food material out of which the structure of the tree is created. 

The tree digests its food in just as real a sense as man him- 
self. This food material, that has been pumped up from the 
roots, undergoes in the leaf a marvelous chemical change under 
the influence of the sunlight and is transformed into available 
food material. Thus we find the leaf is both the lungs and the 
stomach of the tree. 

I would like to tell you a story that I read in the New York 
Times nearly three years ago that illustrates a profound truth. 
It was a story written by their correspondent from the famine- 
stricken portions of Russia. I doubt if the correspondent real- 
ized the tremendous importance of the thing hé was telling. 
He described how he came upon a house where a little child 
lay sick. Its eyes were still and glassy and staring straight 
upward. Over its body was a quilt. It looked as though 
there were a pillow underneath the quilt. The correspondent 
looked at the child and then at the mother; and she, divining 
his purpose, pulled back the quilt and disclosed a horribly mis- 
shapen body. Its little belly was terribly distended, and its 
arms and legs were emaciated. It had very much the appear- 
ance of a kewpie. 

Then she told this story of what had happened: She said that 
hunger had driven them so far that they had fed this little 
child a blue clay called “eel.” You and I have no conception 
of what real hunger is. We think we know what it means to 
be hungry, but only in these famine-stricken lands is it pos- 
sible for human beings to know the extent of that terrible 
suffering. You can imagine what it means when human beings 
are driven so far that they will eat clay. This clay sticks to 
the teeth and sticks to the walls of the stomach, and it stills 
for the time being the intense craving of hunger; but there is 
no power in the human system to throw it off, and it remains 
there and clogs the stomach and the intestines. Then the 
worms start to work and the end is near. I tell you this story, 
even with the touch of horror which it contains, because it 
illustrates a profound truth of far greater magnitude and 
importance to human life than might appear. 

The leaf is the most important thing in all the realms of 
life. It is the one and only connecting link between the organic 
and the inorganic worlds. There are only two minerals that 
man can take into his system and assimilate—water and 
salt—and these only in limited quantities. Everything else 
that we eat and, in fact, most of the things that we wear come 
to us through the leaves of vegetation—not of trees alone but 
of all vegetation, 
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It is the leaf which takes the dead mineral elements f 


s : a rom 
the soil, the inorganie elements, and transforms those minerals 
into organic, living cells and makes it possible fi 
to feed the whole of the living world. And thus it appears 


that the great God who created the world and the life that 
habits it made of the lowly leaf the createst 
portant instrumentality of that life 

The tree has sex processes that are just as real and just as 
beautiful as in any other form of life The male and female 
exist as positive factors. The pollen is created in the male 
parts and is carried largely by the winds to the female organs. 
where conception takes place and the continuity of life is made 
possible. I wonder if you have noticed in the spring-that two 
trees of the same type will come out ipto flower at 
times—one a little earlier than the other. That 
into flower earliest is the male, to be ready fer its mate 
No doubt you have seen the wonderful orehid, the magnificent 
flower that comes to us from the Tropics. You may have won- 
dered why it is that the orchid remains beautiful so long. | 
is because the insect which fertilizes it can not live in this 
latitude. And so it happens that the lovely and delicate orchid, 
the flower of regal beauty, remains beautiful for a long, long 
time, waiting—waiting for its mate. 

Now, I would like to tell you a little about another phase 
of the great tree question that seems to me of monumental 
importance. This has to do with the subject of forest devas 
tation and its bearing upon the present and the future of 
America. In order that you may understand that what [I am 
about to say is not the product of my imagination. I want to 
read to you very briefly from the report of the United States 
Forest Service that was published nearly four vears ago. This 
followed a resolution by the United States Senate calling upon 
the Forest Service for such investigation and report. It was 
the most exhaustive investigation ever made in this eountry. 
Among other things this report says: 


it 
in- 


and the most im 


different 


which comes 


(1) That three-fifths of the original timber of the Tnited States 
gone, and that we are using timber four times as fast as we are 
growing it. The forests remaining are so located as greatly to reduce 
their national utility. The bulk of the population and mannfacturing 
industries of the United States are dependent upon distant supplies of 
timber as the result.of the depletion of the principal forest areas 
of the Great Plains 

(2) That the depletion of timber is not the sole cause of the recent 
high prices of forest products, but is an important contributing cause 
whose effects will increase steadily as depletion continues 


is 


east 


3) That the fundamental problem is to Increase production of 
timber by stopping forest devastation 

The virgin forests of the United States covered 822,000,000 acres 
They are now shrunk to one-sixth of that area Of the forest land 


remaining and not utilized for farming or any other purpose, approxi- 
mately 81,000,000 acres have been so severely cut and burned 
become an unproductive waste. This area is equivalent to the com 
bined forests of Germany, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Switzer 
land, Spain, and Portugal. Upon an enormous additional area the 
growth of timber is so small in amount or of such inferior character 
that its economic value is negligible. 


as to 


Some 300 years ago our forefathers came to the eastern 
shores of this country and discovered a land that was endowed 
as richly as any in the history of the world. Those who 
had landed in Virginia under Capt. John Smith found what 
seemed to be a veritable paradise. They sent back word to 
the mother country that they had discovered a land of inex- 
haustible fertility, and so it seemed; but to-day you can go 
into the State of Virginia and buy thousands of acres for 
almost a song, because it has been robbed of its fertility and 
it lacks the power of producing things necessary for man and 
animal life. Those who landed on the rock-bound coast of 
New England came face to face with a wonderful covering of 
trees, magnificent trees everywhere; but to-day that wonderful 


supply of native timber is three-fourths gone. About half the - 


remaining supply is in the State of Maine, and that is largely 
of pulp-wood varieties. The New England States to-day, that 
originally were so richly endowed, import 30 per cent of their 
own consumption and will import more and more as time goes 
on. About 50 years ago New York State was the greatest pro- 
ducer of timber in the Union, and to-day the great Empire 
State has so far depleted its timber resources that it produces 
only 10 per cent of its own consumption. It produces 30 board 
feet per capita and consumes 300 feet. 

Then the tide flowed to Pennsylvania—Penn's Woods—which 
was so named because of its wonderful covering of trees; but 
to-day Pennsylvania produces less than enough for the Pitts- 
burgh district alone, about 20 per cent of its own consumption, 
But that is not all of the sad story of Pennsylvania. 1 wonder 
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how many of you have taken a daylight ride across the Alle- 


ghenies. I hope everyone of you will do se and look out across 
those hills, as I have, and see for miles and miles the desolate 
waste 

This is what happens out in the native woodlands. The rain 
comes down through the leaves and settles into the loose, 
porous soil and finds its way into the subsoil, and from there 


to the springs which feed the little streams, and they in turn 
feed the rivers. But man comes along and cuts away the for- 
est covering, leaving behind him the débris, the leaves and chips 
and small branches, making a veritable tinder box and a con- 
stant fire hazard. Then the fire sweeps over the land and 
destroys the remaining vegetation. Then, when the rain comes 
down, it sweeps across the surface of the land and takes with 
it the fertile topsoil that nature has taken centuries to build 


up. It is said that it takes nature 10,000 years to make an 


inch of fertile topsoil. The whole lower Mississippi Delta, 
in fact the whole lower valley, is made up of rich topsoil that 
has been swept down from the interior. 

There is in Vinton County, Ohio, one township of 10,000 
neres that tells the sad story of what has happened. I have 
this on the authority of a representative of the forestry depart- 


ment of Ohio. He told me that two years ago he went down 
to this place that was once covered with a magnificent growth 
of trees. The large trees had been cut away for lumber pur- 
poses and the smaller trees had been cut down to be used as 
mine props. Then the fire swept over the land and destroyed 
the remaining vegetation, followed by floods that took the 
fertile topsoil. He teld me that just three families exist in 
this whole township of 10,000 acres, and he went out across 
this land looking fer other signs of life. He said, “ I could not 
find a bird and not even a rabbit.” So the destruction of 
timber is of more far-reaching importance than merely the loss 
of lumber. 

Some 35 or 40 years ago the tide turned to the Lake States— 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. About that time men 
came back from that section, which was then covered with an 
apparently inexhaustible supply of wonderful white pine, and 
they told how this supply could never be cut away, and yet to- 
duy it is almost gone. The original supply of white pine in the 
Lake States was estimated to have been 350,000,000,000 board 
feet. To-day it has been reduced to 8,000,000,000, and it will be 
all gone in about 10 years commercially. The section from 
which I come—Ohio, and west from there, Indiana and Ili- 
nois—has almost ceased to be a factor in the production of lum- 
ber, and yet that section in years gone by produced wonderful 
hardwoods. <A gentleman told me of the magnificent trees that 
were cut down at the time of the Civil War. Great oaks, 4 
feet in diameter, were sent from northwestern Ohio to build 
the Monitor, which proved the turning point in the Civil Wer; 
and yet that section is now practically denuded. Still I see 
even to-day trucks going out bringing in one by one the last 
remaining specimens of the primeval forest. 

To the south of that section, in the southern Appalachian 
region, there was and still is a very considerable reservoir of 
hardwoods, but the Government estimates that this supply will 
be gone commercially in from 18 to 20 years. 

In the South Atlantic and Gulf States there was a wonderful 
supply of yellow pine, and yet that supply which was con- 
sidered inexhaustible is four-fifths gone. It is estimated that 
it will be all gone in from 15 to 20 years from a commer- 
cial standpcint. ‘There still remains in the southern Missis- 
sippi section one last great reservoir of timber, including the 
wonderful cypress, but the Government estimates that this 
supply also will be gone in from 20 to 25 years. So that within 
the next 25 years—most of us I hope will live that long—we will 
see a time when the great eastern section of the United States 
will be practically denuded of its timber from a commercial 
standpoint. 

There still remains, however, a very impressive quantity of 
trees for lumber purposes in the West—Washington, Oregon, 
California, northern New Mexico and Arizona, Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming, and Montana, If you look at the figures you 
‘vould probably conclude that this supply in the West also would 
be inexhaustible, and yet the Government estimates that it will 
be all gone commercially in from 80 to 40 years. 

However, even to-day we are paying the price of our destruc- 
tion as this steadily dwindling supply is being pushed farther 
and farther away from the centers of population. Some 30 
years ago Chicage, which is perhaps the greatest humber market 
in the country, secured its supply largely from the surrounding 
States. The freight rate was then about $3 per 1,000 feet. 
To-day the Chicago market receives its supply chiefly from the 
far South and the far West, and the freight rate is now about 
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$13 per 1,000 feet, makffig an increase of $10 per 1,000 feet 
for freight alone. I am not in the forestry business, and have no 
foresters in my organization, nor have I any trees to sell. Our 
work is as distinct from forestry as dentistry is from medicine. 
Neither am I in the lumber business, and I have net even a 
remote financial interest in that business; yet I wish to express 
my earnest conviction that we will never again buy lumber as 
cheap as we have in the past, and the price ef lumber will in- 
crease steadily from now on. This will be the result of the 
most simple economic causes. 

In talking with Gifford Pinchot some two years ago, he made a 
significant statement. I suppose you all know who Gifferd Pin- 
chet is. He was the Chief ef the Forest Service under Teddy 
Roosevelt. He was for a number of years commissioner of for- 
estry in Pennsylvania and put that State to the forefront in the 
matter of State reforestation. He is one of the outstanding ex- 
ponents of conservation and reforestation, and with it all is now 
the Governer of Pennsylvania; so he ought to be a perfectly 
good authority to quote. He said to me: 


Mr. Davey, in my judgment there will be a Jumber famine in this coun- 
try within 25 years, and such a lumber famine will make itself felt 
before the end of the 25-year period. 


Do you believe that these things do not affect you and me? 
Stop to think, friends, that about one-fifth of the total lumber 
products of this country is consumed in the manufacture of 
boxes, barrels, and crates for the transportation of your manu- 
factured products and food supplies from one section of the 
country to the other. Nearly one-half of the lumber products 
is consumed on the farms of America for the production of 
our food supply. Lumber and its products enter into every 
phase of American life, and no one could do business as it is 
now done without it. 

For you who love the great out-of-doors, to hunt and fish 
and tramp, there is a sinister threat in the Past declining timber 
area. Let me say, friends, that without the forest home there 
can be mighty little game, and without a continuous and 
adequate supply of water there can be mighty few fish. Fish 
can not live in streams that are alternately raging torrents 
and dried up bottoms. The whole question of an adequate 
water supply for the cities of America is involved in this 
matter of forest conservation and reforestation. It has a more 
direct bearing upon the life of this country probably than any 
question that can come before our people. 

I am reliably informed that the city of Columbus, Ohio, was 
threatened with a water famine a year ago last summer, just 
as many other cities have been threatened in the recent past. 
The people of Columbus were warned that there was a kare 
three days’ supply in the reservoir. Their water is taken from 
the Scioto River, which was néarly dried up. Nothing but a 
providential rain saved them from the catastrophe. This con- 
dition is due very largely to the destruction of the woodlands 
around the headwaters of these streams. It is the wood- 
lands that hold the water in check and allow it to seep out 
gradually. Without that there can only be alternating fisods 
and droughts. 

There is just one thing more that I want to say, and I would 
like to leave this with you as a concluding thought. All of us 
have heard for years past of the famine conditions in China. 
That country once had a wonderful covering of trees, very simi- 
lar to that in America; but China, poor benighted land that it 
is, did what we are doing in America, cut away its trees and 
allowed the land to be burned over. The vegetation was de- 
stroyed over vast areas; then the water swept over the land and 
carried with it the fertile topsoil. So there are millions of 
acres in China that constitute a barren waste not capable of 
producing vegetation. China has one crop in seven years, and 
in the other years of that period must look to the world for 
food to feed her teeming millions. 

China has become, and will remain for long years, a land 
of perpetual famine because she has destroyed her forest cover- 
ing, subjecting herself to the devastation of alternating floods 
and droughts, and has sacrificed the fertile topsoil over such 
a vast portion of her domain. 

A representative of the Davey Tree Expert Co., with which 
I am connected, recently returned from a trip around the 
world, during which he made observations on the results 
other lands. Among other things he described what he saw in 
China. Sailing through the Yellow Sea he was impressed by 
the fact that much of it was of a deep chocolate color, the re- 
sult of soil that had been washed down from the interior. 
Looking out across the land he saw miles and miles of barren 
waste from which the soil had been washed away, because no 
trees were there. He told of having seen groups of women out 
gathering weed stocks with which to cook their rice. They 
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have no wood for heating, and none for fuel, just weed stocks, | 


gathered laboriously from the countryside. Over vast areas 
not even bushes are growing on the land. China is to-day pay- 
ing a terrific and ghastly price for her folly. 

No nation in the history of the world was more richly blest 
by the Creator in the matter of its natural resources than 
America. It seems that God Almighty created here His richest 
varden plot where there could be brought together the best 
hiooed of the best races in the world, out of which could be built 


up a new nation of great power, great purpose, and great possi- 


bilities. We are dissipating our assets very much like the reck- 
less son of a wealthy father who comes suddenly into his in- 


heritance. America can not long remain the great land of 


freedom und opportunity unless we protect and conserve the | 


very things which have made us what we are. My plea to you, 
and to all in this land that was originally so blest, a land of 
great promise and boasted opportunity, is that we wake up and 
conserve the remnants of our once great forest wealth and begin 
to reforest while yet there is time. 


God Almighty gave unto us, when He gave us these rich | 


blessings, a tremendous responsibility. This land is ours to 
lress and to keep it, as the injunction was given to Adam when 
he went into the Garden of Eden. It is our problem, as the 
representatives of the American people, to consider the fact 


of forest devastation and the folly of our lack of conservation | 
in this country, and to firmly resolve that we shall do our duty | 


before it is too late. 

Gentlemen, I beg of you to consider this problem as among the 
very great and far-reaching things affecting America. Oh, there 
are so many things of small importance on which we waste our 
time in useless discussion, while we are allowing the process of 
devastation and deforestation and wastefulness to consume the 
heritage which has come to us under ‘the providence of God 
and through the heroic sacrifices of our forefathers, and we 
have disregarded the safety and welfare of our heritage. 

That is my plea to you. I think there is nothing that affects 
the future of America more, and very few things that are of 
equal importance. Gentlemen, I hope it may be possible for us 
here to do that thing which. is so necessary for our children and 
our children’s children. Even though we may not personally 
suffer within our lifetime, let us do the thing that is obviously 
our duty, and protect America, and keep it worth while for 
other men in the future to live in and to admire and to love. 
{ thank you, gentlemen, [Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I have listened to the gentleman with 
the greatest interest, and I have great confidence in his ability, 
after years of study of this great proposition. What I want to 
ask him about is this: The Committee on Agriculture has looked 
into this, and now has the matter before it that was discussed in 
the last Congress and which is now before us, the Clarke bill. 
We in the committee think that is a start in a constructive way. 
I would like to have the gentleman's opinion about it. 

Mr. DAVEY. I have studied the Clarke bill quite carefully, 
and I would certainly advocate its passage. It is a start in the 
right direction. But, gentlemen, it will never solve the problem. 
It is just a good start in the right direction, and it ought to be 
passed. We need that, and we need a whole lot more. The 
Clarke bill, in my humble judgment, does not go to the root of 
the problem, but it will do a considerable amount of good, and 
I would like to have the privilege of voting for it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I think the gentleman has manifested more 
information on this subject than anybody else who has talked 
about it. I should like to have from him some information as 
to the proper way of going about solving the problem as to 
how to reforest our cut-over and waste lands. I think we need 
that at this time. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remain- 
ing? 

The SPEAKER. Three minutes. 

Mr. DAVEY. I would not attempt to pose as a past master 
in the art of forestry, but I will give you my own judgment of 
the thing for what it may be worth. It seems to me that the 
all-important thing for us as a government is to buy up the 
cheap waste lands, millions of acres—according to this report, 
“81,000,000 acres so severely cut and burned as to become an 
unproductive waste”—and reforest that as a Government 
project, and forever keep it under the Government regulations 
as to methods of entting. 

I would like to bring out one other point in this connection: 
The thing that is robbing America of her heritage is the waste- 
ful methods of lumbering. That is the thing that is doing the 
appalling damage. Lumbermen, in their eagerness to get rich 
quickly—and I suppose we are all more or less subject to that 
tendency—cut and slash witheut regard to the future. There 
was a lumberman in the State of Michigan made a remark to 
one of my brothers a few years ago which I think pretty nearly 





rang the bell. He said, “ Mr. Davey, I have bee! the luml 
business for a good many years, and I have made a fortut 
of it, and I have done a whole lot to hurt my country: I 


resolved to spend the balance of my life in helping to undo the 
damage I have helped to do, in order to make my peace with 
God.” The wasteful methods of lumbering are one of the 
gravest sources of menace to the future 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman knows that that wasteful 
method is not permitted on the ni: mual forests under the juris 
diction of the Forest Servic 

Mr. DAVEY. That is right; and it ts a very hap situation 
In all the national forests where lumber is allowed to be eut 
it must be cut under proper restrictions [ Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL ENCAMPMENTS OF THE GRAND 
ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, ETC. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report 

from the Committee on Printing 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania presents 
a privileged report from the Committee on Printing, which the 


Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tlouse Joint Resolution (H. J. Res. 194) to print as a House document 
the proceeding of the national epeampments of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, the United Spanish War Veterans, and the American 
Legion, for the use of the House and Senate. 

Resolved, etc., That the proceedings of the natienal encampments of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the United Spanish War Veterans, and 
the American Legion, respectively, shail, with accompanying illustra 
tions, be printed annually hereafter as separate House documents of 
the Congress to which they may be submitted. 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF PORTO RICO 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania presents 
another privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 237 

Resolved, That the message from the President of the United States 
transmitting the twenty-third annual report of the Governor of Porte 
Rico be printed, together with the reports of the heads of the several 
departments of the Government of Porto Rico, also that of the auditor, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, as a House document. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania presents 
another privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follws: 

House Resolution 238 

Resolved, That the message from the President of the United States 
transmitting the annual report of the Governor General of the Philip- 
pine Islands be printed, together with the reports of the heads of the 
several departments of the Philippine Government for the fiscal year 
ended December 31, 1923, as a House document. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Tn line 6, strike ont “1928” and insert in lieu thereof “ 1922.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on agreeing to the 
resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 
STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND LABOR DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIA- 

TION BILL 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 8350. 

The motion was agreed to, 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the largely because we had not adequately surveyed and charted 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- | Pacific coast and Alaskan waters. 
eration of the bill (H. R. 8350) making appropriations for the What is the proposition we now ask? Simply to continue 
Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for | the work as it is being carried on during the current year, and 
the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year | at the same expense. Within the last two years, for the first 
ending June 20, 1925, and for other purposes, with Mr. Trison | time in the history of this Government, Congress has. adequately 
In the chal provided for this situation. Three modern and efficient ships 
fhe CHAIRMAN.” The House is in Committee of the Whole | are engaged in the work, but the reduction of this appropria- 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration | tion as proposed in the bill will cause one of those ships to be 
of H. R. 8850, which the Clerk will report by title withdrawn, tied up, dismantled, and its experienced crew dis- 
The Clerk read as follows: charged. As the head of the Coast and Geodetic Survey says, 
A bill (H. R. 8350) making appropriations for the Departments of bane Pg mig ee ata ee re oe 
State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of | OO eo oe Rg Pat oe ree ree ihtofing ~~ 
: , : a iis complished if the work were permitted to continue as it has in 
Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and s White ¢ - 
the past. This is not economy; it is waste. 
for other purpose I have here a report of the Coast and Geodetic Survey made 
The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose on the last day | in 1918, and, without attempting to read it, in substance it 
on which this bill was considered there remained to the gentle- 


nian from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sureve] 30 minutes’ time and to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ontver] 1 hour and 6 
minutes 

Mr. SHREVE. Will the gentleman from Alabama use some 
of his tin 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 


man from California [Mr. Lea]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, when we reach page 
74, paragraph 2, under the five-minute rule, an amendment will 
be offered to strike out the figures “ $250,000” and substitute 
therefor “ $314,300,” the amount of the current appropriation. 
This paragraph provides for surveys on the Pacific Ocean by 
the Coast and Geodetie Survey. Out of the $250,000 which the 
bill $75,000 must to the Philippine Islands on 
account of an agreement that was made something like 20 years 
ago by which the United States agreed annually to do certain 
survey work in the Philippine Islands. That would leave only 
$175,000 for the work in the Pacific Ocean, along the American 
coasts, : 

The importance of this work is greater than you may realize. 
In 1914 President Wilson in his message to Congress called 
the attention of Congress to this matter, saying that it involved 
only one item in the appropriation bill, but that it was of very 
great importance, the question of surveying and charting the 
Pacific waters, particularly the waters of Alaska. 

Pursuant to that suggestion a system of wire drag was pro- 
vided for surveying the waters of Alaska, starting in 1915 
under the supervision of Colonel Jones. Good progress has 
been made under a plan by which a drag is carried through the 
ocean at a depth of 85 feet for the purpose of locating pinnacle 
rocks, reefs, and bars. 

When you appreciate the fact that the coast of Alaska is 
26,000 miles long, longer than the entire coast of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans of the United States proper, you will 
realize the importance of this work in protecting the lives 
and the property of the people who go into these waters. 
Men can not differ about the importance of this work to navi- 
gation. When President Harding went to Alaska he manifested 
the greatest interest in this situation and the importance of 
developing Alaska. 

It is only in the last two years that the United States has 
reached its greatest efficiency in surveying and charting these 
waters. Modern ships were provided, taken from the Navy 
after the war, and are now doing that work twice as fast and 
at 50 per cent of the cost of prior times. 

Here is a chart which illustrates what is being done [indi- 
cating]. Here is the coast of California, which after about 76 
years is only 52 per cent completed in its coast surveys ; Oregon 
only 20 per cent; and Washington only 45 per cent. Here are 


provides, £0 


the Philippine Islands [indicating], which we took over 26 
years ago and to which we have furnished about $75,000 an- 
nually, and which is now 75 per cent completed. In other 


words, by careful and consistent attention to the surveying of 
the waters of the Philippine Islands, with Philippine coopera- 
tion, we have reached 75 per cent completion there. That is 
over 50 per cent more than we have accomplished on our own 
Pacific coast, bordering the States. Here is Alaska, with its 
26,000 miles of coast; only 15 per cent of the surveying work 
has been completed and 85 per cent uncompleted. 

What has resulted on account of this unsurveyed condition 
of Alaskan waters? The record speaks forcibly of what has 
occurred. From 1900 to 1917, 14 per cent of all the vessels that 
cleared Alaskan waters were wrecked, an enormous loss. Ships 
in those waters carried $1,130,000,000 in cargoes; 14 per cent 
of those cargoes, with 284 lives and 264 ships, were wrecked, 


a 


declares that notwithstanding the long period of time in which 
we have been engaged in the work on the Pacific coast it is 
absolutely true to-day that the man who takes a ship along the 
coast of California, Washington, and Oregon is not safe in 
doing it unless he has personal knowledge of the waters he is 
navigating. The charts provided by the United States are not 
sufficient to adequately and safely direct him. 

Only a few years ago you who pay any attention to such 
matters know of the wreck of the steamer Bear. The wreck of 
the steamer Bear, worth $1,000,000, was directly due to the 
insufficient charts of the north coast of California. For 10 
hours the Bear had been proceeding in a fog. She was unable 
to locate herself absolutely, so she had to rely upon the chart, 
the only way that remains for a ship in a fog to locate herself. 
Soundings were made so they could compare those soundings 
with the chart in order to locate themselves. The soundings 
indicated they had passed a reef that projected out into the 
ocean, a point beyond which the mariners ordinarily change 
their course. So, being misled by an inadequate chart, this 
ship, worth $1,000,000, changed its course and went directly into 
the reef it thought it had passed. 

The situation on the Pacific coast is entirely different from 
the Atlantic. Out in the Atlantic at many places it is 30 or 40 
or 50 miles until you reach the 100-fathom depth but on the 
Pacific it is frequently the case that if you go out only a few 
miles you reach a 1,000-fathom depth. There are submarine 
valleys and chains of mountains submerged beneath the ocean, 
so that the chart must go out far enough not to deceive the 
mariner, who must rely upon it for his information. 

The Bear put down a sounding, showing a great depth. It 
was over a submarine valley that was not shown on the marine 
chart, and the next other soundings showed less depths. They 
were on top of a submarine chain of mountains that was not 
shown on the chart. The ship changed its course shoreward 
because of those deceptive measurements. It was directed out 
of its course onto the rocks and suffered a loss of $1,000,000, 
outside of the lives of the people involved. 

This is a very important work. It affects the great commerce 
of the Pacific. It must ultimately be done. There is no econ- 
omy in delaying or breaking up the efficient organization en- 
gaged in the work to-day, and I hope that when we reach this 
section we will have your earnest consideration of this question 
and will have your support. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Evans]. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 


SHOULD THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE FAIL OF A CHOICE 


Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, in the present dis- 
turbed political condition of the country not a few people are 
making inquiry as to how a President is chosen should the Elec- 
teral College fail of a choice. A brief statement of the consti- 
tutional provisions and the political complexion of the present 
House seem opportune. 

Only twice in the history ef the Government—in 1801 and 
1825—has the House of Representatives elected a President; 
and only once has the Senate—in 1837—elected a Vice Presi- 
dent. . 

In 1801, the Electoral College failing to elect, the matter went 
to the House of Representatives, the leading candidates being 
Jefferson and Burr on the one side and Adams and Pinckney 
on the other. For 35 ballots the House of Representatives Cead- 
locked in this case. At that time there were 16 States and on 
each of the 35 ballots Jefferson received 8 votes aud on 
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the thirty sixth ballot the UWeadlock was broken and Jefferson 12 Rept icans, 1 Den rat ) RR s ' } 
was chosen by 10 votes. | 1 Fart Labor: N Da : Repul ins. no I rat ( 
The second election by the House was in 1825, the leading | 16 Republicans, 6 Democrats; Oregon, 2 Republicas 1 Den 
candidates being John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, and | Pepns inia, 30 Republ : D a; Rhode Island R 
JHienry Clay. At that time there were 24 States, each State licans, 1 Democrat; South Dakota, Republicans, no Democrat 
ot urse having but one vote, and on the first ballot 13 States | Utah, 2 Republicans, no Democrats n R i 3 D 
yoted for John Quincy Adams and heewas declared elected. | ocrats, Washington, 4 Kepublicans, 1 Democt W isce n, 10 | 





The twelfth amendment to the Constitution seems to govern | PUblicans, 1 Socialist; Wyor 1 | jlican, no | te 
ihe matter, and is as follows: The States having a majority of Democratic Members 
TWFLYTH AMENDMENT Alabama, 10 Dem werats, no R ~publicans: At { st no 
electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by bal- | Republicans: Arkansas, 7 Democrats, no Retr wns ' . 1 
] for President and Vice President, one of whom at least shall not | Democrat, no Republicans; Florida, 4 D j , 
be au inhabitant of the same State with themselves; they shall name Georgia, 12 Democrats, no Repubjicans Kent ty, 7 
in their ballots the person voted for as President, and in distinct bal Republicans; Louisiana, 8 Democrats, » Republi 3 Mis 
j » person voted for as Vice President; and they shall make dis 8S Democrats, no Republicans; M iri, 11 Democrats, 5 Re; 
{ t lists of all persons voted for as President, and of all persons | Nevada, 1 Democrat, no Repub ins; New Mexico, 1 Den ) 
yoted for as Vice President, and of the number of votes for each, which | Republicans; New York, 22 Democrats, 21 Republicans; North « 
list they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the lina, 10 Democrats, no Repub! ns ;- Oklahoma, 7 Democrat 1 
Government of the United States, directed to the President of the | publican; South Carolina, 7 Dem its, no Republicans; 7 
Senate; the President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Sen 8 Democrats, 2 Republicans; Texas, 17 Democrats, 1 Ré } \ 
1 House of Representatives, open all the certificates and the | ginia, 10 Democrats, no Republicans; West Virginia, 4 ” 
s shall then be counted; the person baving the greatest number | Republicans 
yotes for President sbal! be the President, if such number be a | The States having an equal number of Democrats and Re 
1 rity of the whole number of electors appointed; and if no person | publicans are: 
] such majority, then from the persons having the highest number 
exeeeding three, on the list of those voted for as President, the | Maryland, 3 Republicans, 3 Democrats; Montan 1 Re 
House of Representatives shall oose immediately, by ballot, the | Democrat; Nebraska, 3 Republicans, 8 Democrats: New I 
President. But in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by | 1 Republican, 1 Democrat, and New Jersey, 6 Republicans, 6 Demo 
S s, the representation from each State having one vote; a quorum Coarse, 
for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds | IF DEADLOCKED 
of the States, and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to | 


Should the House deadlock as above suggested and fail to 
Ans if the House of Representatives shall not choose a Presi- | eject prior to the 4th of March, then the Senate shall choose 
a Vice President, selecting one of the two candidates who 
received the highest electoral vote 

The Vice President so elected automatically becomes Pres 
ident. 

In the choice of a Vice President each Senator has a vote: 
as there can be but two candidates, there is no opportunity 
for a deadlock. 
the Senate shall choose the Vice President; a quorum for the purpose Mr. SHREVE. 

a onsist of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a ma- 


( whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
a ‘ 


lay of March next following, then the Vice President shall 

is President, as in the case of the death or other constitutional 
disability of the President The person having the greatest number of 
votes as Viee President shall be the Vice President if such number be 
majority of the whole nt er of electors appointed, and if no per- 
son having a majority, then from the two highest numbers on the list 





Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. Writes}. 

ity of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But no per- | Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 

| revise and extend my remarks. 

| The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 

| gentleman from Wyoming? {After a pause.] The Chair hears 


son mstitutionatly ineligible to the office of President shall be eligible 


to that of Vice President of the United States. 





The electoral count occurs in the Hall of the House of Rep- | @°"*: aati ide 
; ; . ; oe ; aie | NAVAL OLL RESERVE LEASES 
resentatives on the second Wednesday of February, 1925, and | oe eas . 
as the choice must be made by the House “ immediately ” after | Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, on March 17, 1924, I addressed 
the Electoral College has failed to elect, then, of course, the | the House on the subject of the naval oil reserve leases. In 
present House of Representatives would act. centinuing and concluding my remarks on this subject I desire 


The balloting must be by States, each State casting one vote, | to say that I am not now and never have been interested in any 
A quorum for this purpose consists of two-thirds of the States, | Of the Sinclair or Doheny oil companies; I do not now own 


A majority of all the States is required for a choice. and have never owned a single share of stock in any of them. 
‘The candidates are limited to the three persons receiving | I am not acquainted with Mr. Sinclair or Mr. Doheny; I am 
the highest votes in the Electoral College, | not interested in any property which was benefited or like! 


In case the House has not made an election by the 4th of | te be benefited by these leases. The contrary is true, and true 
next March, then it would devolve upon the Senate to choose of members of my family. Perhaps that is sufficient to qifalify 
the Viee President, who would be inaugurated President. ; me as a disinterested observer. My only interest in the matter 

It is not imprebable that the present House would not be able | is that of a citizen of the United States and of Wyoming and 
to give any candidate the required majority. This at once be- | #8 a Member of this body. 
comes apparent from a close study of the existing membership. I wish to reiterate, first, that the matter of alleged fraud 

‘Two known factors justify that prediction. In the first place, | and corruption in connection with the leases is to be deter 
five States—Maryland, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, | mined by the courts, especially as to the criminal feature; that 
and New Jersey—have delegations exactly divided between | partisan attitude is to be deplored; that calm and fair con- 
Democrats and Republicans. sideration of the matters of policy, legality, wisdom, and ne- 

Assuming that all States would vote in the House in strict | cessity of the leases is the proper attitude of Representatives. 
accord with the present party strength, neither the Democratic Leaving then the charge of fraud or corruption to the courts, 
candidate ner Republican candidate for President could secure | both as to its criminal aspect and its effect upon the leases, if 
the necessary majority. The States now having a majority of | preven, which would doubtless make them voidable, let us in- 
Democrats in their House membership number 20, ‘with 23 | quire further:into the questions as to whether the leases were 
Republiean controlled, whereas 25 would be a majority of all | authorized, whether they were necessary, whether they were 
the States. wise and beneficial to the Government, whether they do or do 

HOW THEY STAND not abandon the policy of conservation, whether they would or 
would not provide sufficient fuel ofl for the future use of the 
Navy, and, finally, as to the effect of the cancellation of the 
leases and contracts. 

In the presence of the Fall ‘lisclosure as to money transac- 
tions, judgment was disturbed as to these leases and indigna- 

California, 9 Republicans, 2 Democrats; Colorado, 3 Republicans, | tion took sway. When prejudice and mob rule reign the inno- 
1 Democrat; Connecticut, 4 Republicans, 1 Democrat; Idahe, 2 Re- | cent and the just are swept to death with the apparently 
Ppublicans, no Democrats; Illinois, 20 ‘Republicans, 7 Democrats; Indi- | culpable. The hungry wolf pack tears its own member to 
ana, 8 Republicans, 6 Democrats; Iewa, 11 Republicans, no Deme- | pieces if it shows a wound or a weakness or stands in the way. 
crats; Kansas, 7 Republicans, 1 Democrat; Maine, 4 Republicans, no | Malign suspicion turns the accusing finger at the slightest op- 
Democrats ; Massachusetts, 13 Republicans, 3 Democrats; Michigan, | portunity, the verdict of guilty ix rendered, and the death 


In this connection, it is of timely interest to note the present 
party strength in the House by States. 

The States having a majority of Republican Members are 
as follows: 
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sentence at once pronounced. But we are recovering from this 
trend toward the duys of Salem witcheraft. 

I hold it now time to consider and determine, if we can, 
whether these leases are good or bad. The Nation has naturally 
enough led believe, because of money transactions be- 
tween Mr. Fall and the lessees, that the interests of the people 
been betrayed. It was simply taken for granted that a 
had been done the American people. The time 

come for the good sense and sober judgment which is theirs, 
o be exercised by the people and their lawmakers. Let us, if 
we can, lay aside indignation, prejudice, and prejudgment, and 
analyze the conditions existent at the time, the terms, and the 
provisions of the leases and contracts and the language of the 
law under which they were made. The leases are the best evi- 
dence, I commend a reading of the leases to those who reck- 
lessly assert that there has been a “ giving away” and a “ loot- 
ing” of the public oil resources. On further study and consid- 
eration of these conditions, leases, and contracts I find strong 
reasons from the Government’s standpoint why we should ques- 
tion the advisability of voiding these leases. In my judgment it 
was a fortunate decision when Mr. Doheny’s offer to turn back 
his lease on the California No. 1 resefve was not accepted, and 
fortunate that no such proposition was made or entertained as 
as to the Teapot Dome. 


been to 
have 
eat 


I 


wrong 


DRAINAGE AND NECESSITY 


One of the basic matters of controversy is the question of loss 

Government oil by drainage. The necessity for making a 
No. 1 and No. 3 reserves was claimed to lie in the fact 
of the drainage of the Government oil by private wells. As to 
No. 1 none dispute it. School section 36, private property of 
the Standard Oil Co., in the heart of the field was being oper- 
uted, and immense amounts of oil produced; 12,000 acres were 
patented, private ground, out of a total of 38,000 acres. Con- 
clusive proof of the effect of private adjoining wells on naval 
reserve area production is shown by the fact that the first 10 
wells drilled by the Standard Oil averaged 32,000 barrels; the 
second 10 by the same company averaged 25,000 barrels. But 
when Mr. Doheny under his lease drilled offset wells, his first 
10 wells averaged but 260. 

Drainage as to the Teapot Dome is sought to be denied by 
those who attack the lease. Therefore let me briefly present 
the following facts which bear directly upon this question and 
lead, in my judgment, to the inevitable conclusion that it was 
necessury to make the lease, and that there had been great loss, 
as is now proven, because of failure to lease during the preced- 
ing years. 


Both Salt Creek and Teapot fields are in one great oil struc- 


of 


lease on 


ture. The producing oil sands in Salt Creek run through Teapot 
field and are continuous between the fields. In Salt Creek 
these sands are 150 feet higher than in the Teapot. Last 
year, 1923, while the Teapot was producing 1,022,000 barrels, 
Salt Creek produced 35,000,000 barrels. Oil under gas, rock, 


and water pressure seeks the highest point in these underground 
sands 

Wells drilled in the saddle, a slight depression of the sands 
between the ends of the two fields, found in the second sand 
oil, rot water. That was absolute proof of the continuity of 
the oil deposit of the two fields. 

A line of wells in Salt Creek 200 feet from the division line, 
an imaginary line separating Salt Creek from the Teapot, pro- 
duced when drilled to the second sand large amounts of oil. 

When wells were drilled in the Teapot Dome, the production 
of the Salt Creek wells across the line were at once diminished, 
again showing the contact, the connection, and the effect of les- 
sening the pressure of gas. 

The absence of tremendous amounts of oil which should have 
been found in the Teapot by the unanimous judgment of all 
concerned is exceedingly significant. Theories about faults and 
closed structures and speculations that when a certain amount 
of oil is drawn off water would enter between the fields and 
prevent drainage can not combat the incontrovertible facts of 
the presence of oil in the saddle, of its flow into Salt Creek 
wells, and the reduction of the capacity of the Salt Creek wells 
when the Teapot wells were drilled, and can not stand for a 
moment in the face of the tremendous and dismaying fact that 
the oil, which all thought was there, which by all rules, in- 
dications, experience, and the size of the structure, the known 
character of the sands, should have been there, was not there. 
Kighty wells have penetrated the sands, proven their capacity 
and contents, and defined absolutely the limits of the oil area, 
Four-fifths of the oil expected is gone. 

In Senate Document No. 210 are the reports of the Bureau 
of Mines and the Geological Survey on the question of drainage, 
and they concur in the view that there was risk of damage 
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through loss of ofl as to the north part of the reserve adjacent 
to Salt Creek. They differed as to such risk only as to the 
rest of the reserve, the Bureau of Mines, having charge of the 
Government’s interest on the ground, holding that there was 
risk to the entire field. 

James O. Lewis, one of the consulting engineers and geologists 
appointed by the Senaté Public Lands Committee to examine 
the Teapot structure last summer, and who made report, found 
on page 69 of the hearings, upholds the view of the Bureau of 
Mines, and says concerning the loss of oil in addition to drain- 
age by loss of gas pressure: 


The drilling of one well would soon have to be followed by the 
drilling of the next location, and so on at short intervals until all 
parts of the reserve not protected by barriers had been drilled on. 


He further found that there was no such certain impervious 
barrier. 
He states as his conclusion: 


The special conditions now known to occur in Teapot Dome make 
the leasing of the reserve in a unit even more desirable than could 
have been anticipated when the lease was executed. 


Speaking of the faults across the Teapot field, which the 
Geological Department relied on to stop drainage from the 
south part of the field, Lewis concludes: 


The most probable expectation was that they would retard but not 
prevent drainage. 


Mr. Wegemann, formerly an eminent Government geologist, 
reported : 


There is no doubt that from thé point of development of the prop- 
erty and recovery of oil from it, it will be much better to develop the 
property as a unit before the invasion of water. The Navy Depart- 
ment can not prevent drainage of the property as outlined above. 


red G. Clapp, the other consulting geologist appointed by 
the Senate committee, whose report is found on page 111 of the 
hearings, fixed the proportion of the oil lying north of the fault 
at 16,000,000 barrels, which constituted more than 60 per cent 
of the total, and notwithstanding he gives it as his opinion 
the fault will act as a complete barrier, he says: 


No person can say absolutely that migration of oil could not take 
place from south of fault No. 4 owing to the operation north of it. 


Mr. Clapp further says: 


We must keep in mind the object of obtaining an oil supply for the 
Navy, i. e., the extraction of the greatest amount possible of crude 
oil which may be exchanged for fuel oi] at some strategie point. 


As a last quotation from the committee’s expert I give the 
following: 


No barrier exists in the sand bedy north of the middie east and 
west line through sections 33 and 34, but this line roughly constitutes 
the southern boundary of 1,600 acres of probable oi! territory, or 70 
per cent of the oil-bearing area, of the naval reserve which would be 
drained by or the percentage of recoverable oil reduced on account of 
Salt Creek wells, even though Teapot Dome had never been drilled. 
Such susceptibility (drainage) was demonstrable to the extent of 43 
per cent of the total oil-bearing area before the execution of the 
naval reserve lease. 


Because these reports did not suit the ideas and purposes of 
the chief antagonists of the Teapot lease they have sought to 
repudiate them, although made by the very eminent experts 
employed by the Senate committee for the purpose. The ver- 
dicts of these foremost geologists of the country, after the most 
exhaustive examination, rendered separately, were that great 
drainage was taking place prior to and at the time the lease was 
made and would continue to oceur. The proponents of an 
alleged conspiracy regarding the Teapot Dome, nondrainage 
being necessary to support that theory, have attempted to sub- 
stitute the reports of voluntary, irresponsible experts not 
employed for the purpose to uphold their contention. But even 
these nonofficial geologists were forced to admit and did admit 
that one line of wells would have to be drilled on the Teapot 
reserve, and that such wells would only “ measurably ” protect 
the reserve from loss. 

The mistake of those who claim, though they admit that 
portions of the reserves had to be drilled, that these reserves 
should not have been leased in their entirety, is clear to those 
experienced in the business. I am not an expert or an ex- 
perienced oil operator, but it seems plain to me, for illustra- 
tion, with Salt Creek producing 100,000 barrels per day and 
freely connecting with the oil sand in the Teapot, to which it 
is contiguous and with which it is continuous, it was impos- 
sible that one line of wells across the Teapot next to the Salt 
Creek line, producing perhaps 1,000 barrels, would save the 








rTeanot field from drainage, especially when we take into con- 
sideration the loss of gas pressure to make the oil recoverable. 
One line of wells on the reserve or next to the reserve called 
for another; the first line was using up the great lifting power 
which brings the oil to the surface. Every new line of wells 
requires another line until the whole field is under develop- 
ment. To get maximum results simultaneous and comprehen- 


sive development was necessary. That made the gas 100 per | 


cent efficient in the production of oil. 
All of the above is convincing proof that the Teapot Dome 
was being drained, and it was therefore necessary to make the 
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| right in his judgment and adopted the only course positively 


insuring, first, the saving of the Government oil, and second, 


} the insurance of sufficient Navy fuel oil for future emerzency 


lease. But I will go further and say that even if such over- | 
vhelming proof were lacking, if there was a single doubt of | 


ie Government oil being safely held in the Teapot structure, 
was the absolute duty of the Secretary to make a lease at 
nee. How apparent it is that if he had not made this lease 
nd a few years from now the field had been opened and the 
liscovery then made that it held but 26,000,000 instead of 
135,000,000 barrels, there would have been a terrific condemna- 
tion and a hue and cry would have gone up all over the land 
at the great loss. 
Had the Secretary then said in excuse or attempted justifica- 
on that he was not sure it was being drained, that it was not 
bsolutely proven, and that consequently he took no steps to 
ise and get out and thus conserve the Government’s oil, he 
uuld have been denounced and condemned as an incompetent 
a knave, and perhaps a criminal in conspiracy with private 
owners of wells over the line in Salt Creek. But as the record 
stands the responsibility for that loss is upon Mr. Daniels, Mr. 


i 


fhe present situation is that reserves No. 3 and No. 1 are 
der reeeivership in the courts at the suit of the Government. 
It is significant to note the fact that no temporary injunction 
vas asked for or granted against production from these leases. 
Inasmuch as those who criticize the leases contend that the 
primary great object was and is to conserve the oil in the 


Lane, and Mr. Payne, Secretaries under the Wilson administra- 


sround, the only explanation of continuing production now is | 


that the attorneys, the court, and receivers have found that it 
can not be done. Wells, especially pumping wells, as are those 
on the Teapot, can easily be closed in. Therefore it is the 
drainage they fear, and rightly so. In spite of constant asser- 
tions to the contrary, it must be realized by all that the oil 
could not be and can not be conserved in the ground. There 
never was a time when conservation in the greund could be 
maintained except in theory. It was a practical impossibility, 


this because of private holdings and productions contiguous | 


to or in the naval reserve structures. 

i'urther, had there not been such private holdings and drill- 
ing in the reserves and had there not been contiguous fields 
or structures producing, from the very migratory nature of 
oil no geologist or expert will assert, and manifestly no man 
an assert, that a given deposit of oil in the earth will be at 
the same place of deposit 30 years hence. A slight movement 
of the earth, the spreading of an existing fault, the pressure 
of the surrounding water in the sands containing the oil de- 
posit, with its own tendency and quality of movement when 
under gas and water pressure, which is the law of gravity as 
to oil, may result in the migration of the entire deposit. Two 
of the most perfect closed structures in Wyoming, Emigrant 
Gap and Tisdale Domes, were found to be filled with water. 
The oil had been there, but it was gone. 

The facts show drainage conclusively and, to a very substan- 
tial degree, admittedly. There was a theory of conservation in 
the ground after an admitted loss. This being the situation, 
what was the Secretary to do? Take a chance on a theory and 
risk the people's oil resource, or heed the facts and actuai con- 
ditions and save it by a lease? Mr. Daniels, Mr. Lane, and 
Mr. Payne took such a chance in reserve No. 1 and in the 
Teapot reserve No. 3, and all the indications point strongly to 
a consequent loss from these two fields of tens of millions of 
barrels of oil. That was a great mistake caused by blindly 
resting on the theory of conservation in the ground. 

It is my judgment that the newly appointed commission by 
President Coolidge to look into this very matter of conservation 
in the ground will result in a recommendation that it is not a 
safe and sure method even as to other separate segregated 
fields which the Government may hereafter find and withdraw 
for naval reserve purposes; because of the constant peril of 
migration through natural causes; and that as to reserves 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, it was a demonstrated impossibility prior to 
and at the time the leases thereon were made. I am convinced 
that their report and the opinion of the people of this country, 
when they have all the facts, will be that Secretary Denby was 
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Let me say that the conservation of oil in the ground in 
Teapot Dome was put beyond all possibitity by the 
leases numbering more than 40, of 160 acres each 
on the Salt Creek field on the east, southeast, and south parts 
of that field: these were on Government land on 


sale of 


, 6.480 acres 


which ne one 


had mineral rights under the general mining law or lease 
equities under the act of February 25, 1920. The sale of these 
leases for royalty and bonus consideration was made, following 


the official plans of Mr. Daniels and Mr. Payne, in June, 1921 
This was proper and necessary as patented lands, State land 
and lands leased under the act of February 25, 1920, were 
producing oil in the center of the Salt Creek field. These l 
in southeastern Salt Creek gave private owners thereof 1) 
opportunity to drill wells \-ithin 200 feet of the Teapot line 
Some of these leases, whose drainage of Teapot oil no in- 
telligent, honest man will deny or has denied, came in 
with a flush production of more than 


ist 


2,000 barrels per das 
Thus, the drainage by Salt Creek was more directly and swift! 


y 
increased 


Conservation in the ground became an impossi- 
bility then, even if it had been possible before. The iss 


Was 
not, which is the best method of conservation, 


in the greund 
or in the tankage on the ground There was no choice It 
had to be saved and conserved by production. 


MANNER OF LEASING 

While on the subject of these many small leases made tin 
earrying out the plans of Mr. Daniels and Mr. Payne in Sal 
Creek, I take up the criticism that if the Teapot had to be 
drilled it should have been parceled out in a similar manner 
instead of being leased as a whole; that many individuals or 
companies would have paid a bonus for the leases as they did 
in Salt Creek, where such bonuses aggregated $1,687,000. It 
overlooked that the single provision in the Teapot lease with 
tho single lessee requiring the construction of a pipe line 
brought the Government 41 cents per barrel more for Teapot 
oil. On the 4,250,000 barrels royalty oil coming to the Govern 
ment out of the 26,000,000 barrels total content there will come 
to the United States $1,742,500. It is right when judging the 
wisdom of this lease to remember the field was supposed to 
contain 135,000,000 barrels. If such expectancy had been met, 
the United States would have profited, at 41 cents per barrel 
over the local field price, on 40,000,000 barrels, the probable 
Government royalty, the sum of $16,000,000. This is a far 
greater amount than could ever have been expected under the 
most favorable conditions from bonuses for leases from many 
separate operators, 


is 


Had 60 small operators invested in these suggested smaller 
leases, aS in Salt Creek, and they would have leased the entire 
9,321 acres, paying bonuses therefor, it would have been, as the 
failure of the field developed, disastrous to them, to the Govern 
ment, and to the banks and business generally, which would 
have loaned and contracted upon the basis of a great field 
which the drill proved was not there. 

Again, as to the wisdom of the lease and the profit to the 
Government of these terms, it was far better to have a compre- 
hensive plan of economic and eflicient development by a single 
company strong enough to build 715 miles of pipe line to put 
the field and the northwest country and all the Government 
royalty oil in that region in connection with, provide transporta- 
tion to the great transcontinental pipe lines running east to the 
great markets, and secure the midcontinent price for the oil. 

Not only was 41 cents per barrel above the market price 
realized for the United States by the contract as to Teapot 
oil but what is of vastly greater importance as ua practical 
business accomplishment, the pipe-line connection with the mid- 
continent field has been and is bringing the same extra 41 cents 
per barrel for-all Government royalty oil from Salt Creek, 
amounting to 20,000 barrels, $8,200 per day. To date the Goy- 
ernment has realized over $3,000,000 more for its royalty oil 
from Salt Creek, over the amount it would have received, had 
there been no Teapot lease to require the building of the pipe 
line. 

Again, in judging the necessity for and the wisd®m of the 
leases both in Wyoming and California, let it be remembered 
that immediately prior to and at the time of the making of the 
leases and contracts therewith, our relations with Japan were 
strained and culminating toward early conflict in the Pacific. 
Touching the charge of secret letting of the Teapot lease it 
was deemed by the Secretary of the Navy proper and best for 
the interests of the country not to make public the naval oil 
storage plans until a contract on reserve No. 1 was accom- 
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plished with similar provisions for exchange of oil and storage 
of fuel oil, complementing and completing the plan and system 
for the benefit of the Navy and the Nation’s defense. 

Before amy work was done, under these leases, Secretary 
Denby, on May 4, M22, informed a subcommittee all about the 
‘Teapot lease and the negotiations for No. 1, and the reasons 
for entering into them. Nothing was concealed. Congress had 


full iniormation two years ago. 

li is true that there was no public advertising for bids on 
the ‘Teapot lease. But three great companies, outside the 
Standard Oil, were asked to bid. As to No, 1 lease, five com- 
panies bid, of which three are on record in the Interior De- 
partment. What does this tend to prove? It shows that there 


was no secret collusion with the lessees who got the leases. It | 


shows that the reasons for pot publishing notice actually were 
the withholding of our Navy pians, until leases 


and plans were | 
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completed, and to secure one great company powerful enough | 
to develop the whole field comprehensively, and eeonomically, 
s a unit, and able financially to build the pipe line so vital to 
ket and price. 
TERMS OF CONTRACTS AND LEASES 
to the wisdom of that part of the leases and contracts 


' h provides for the exchange of royalty oil for tankage, 
great indignation had been expressed at the idea of the Seere- 
tary of the Navy paying over to the lessee a large amount of 


the oil for the furnishing of the material and the labor and 
erection of the steel storage tanks. It is true it took two bar- 

s of oil to] for the storage of one barrel; it is pointed out 
that hence, instead of getting 17 per cent on Teapot oil, we 
ret only 6 per cent, Of course, we got the 17 per cent royalty. 
We spent out of that royalty 11 per cent to pay for these tanks 
to store the 6 per cent left. That was a simple matter of 


rithmetic and market price. The oil was worth so much, the 


s No one 
bas attempted to show that the prices at which each were 
firured were not the fair and reasonable price and value of each. 
Under the terms of the contract, moreover, no one in competi- 
tion would have erected the tanks for the same amounts, as 
Doheny and Sinclair were compelled by the contracts to erect 
them at cost and without profit. Further, let it be remembered 
throughout that these great necessary, costly steel tanks are 
now and will be forever the property of the United States— 
valuable, permanent, and worth to the United States every 
cent they have cost in royalty oil. Their value to the Nation’s 
security is incalculable. 

The lease on the Teapot Dome was let with the anticipation 
by all parties concerned that there would be 50,000,000 barrels 
in the first Wall Creek sand and 85,000,000 barrels in the second 
Wall Creek sand. Had this field contained 135,000,000 barrels, 
while it would have benefited Sinclair, it would also have en- 
haneed in greater and greater proportion the royalty portion 
of the Government. The larger content would have meant 
greater pressure, larger wells, of greater producing capacity. 
That would automatically have secured to the United States 
much greater returns as the percentage of royalty under the 
contract and lease rose on a sliding scale from 12} per cent 
minimum up to as high as 50 per cent on all wells averaging 
1,000 barrels production per day. This was the highest roy- 
alty ever given on an unproven field to my knowledge, in the 
history of the business at the time the lease was made. The 
gross royalty might easily have reached 30 or 35 per cent, and 
the net in storage 10 or 12 per cent. 

Newspaper articles have stated and men prominent in official 
life have within the last week told an audience in Chicago that 
the Teapot Dome lease was so drawn that the royalty was to be 
paid on the basis of “natural production”; that is, by the 
normal flow without stimulating the production by “ shooting,” 
and that thus the percentage of the royalty was kept down and 
the Government defrauded of its rightful proportion of the oil. 

Section (g¢) of the lease provided: 


Upon the completion of the test wells hereinbefore provided for the 
lessee shall continue in good faith to use due diligence to fully develop 
the lands hereby leased for the production of oil and gas. 


“ Due diligence ” and “ fully develop” include the “ shooting” 
of wells, especially when adjacent to private wells which were 
“shot.” Any court will so hold. In addition it was to the 
interest of the lessee to “ shoot” the wells and they were shot. 

Again what are the facts? I read a letter from H. Foster 
Bain, Director of Bureau of Mines. 


teel tanks supplied and erected were worth so much. 


Apri 5, 1924, 
Hon. Cuartes DB. WInter, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 
Dear MR. Wenter: In discussions of the Mammoth Oil Co. lease for 
the Teapot Reserve, owing to the fact that in the contract article 2 
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ia defining the conditions under which the contractor was obliged to 
commence the completion of a pipe line, “ natural production ” of 20. 5() 
barrels was taken as a basis, and in definition of “natural produ 
tion’ it was specified that this should be the flow or pumping of crud 
petroleum from a well that had not been artificially stimulated, som 
confusion has arisen. 

This has nothing whatever to do with the royalties paid. Section 
reads as follows: 

“3. Royalties: The lessee agrees te pay and deliver to th: 
lessor as royalties under this lease a royalty on all gas 
easing-head gasevline produced and sold from said lease or used othe 
than for preduction purposes on the Icase and on all oil produ 
except that used for production purposes or unavoidably lost.” 

Elsewhere provisions are made for the usual deductions for xe 
ment “in the manner prevailing in the Salt Creek of} field, Wyomin:<.’ 
There has never been any question but that royalty should be p 
upon afl olf however it might be prodaced. The provision as 
“natural production” was inserted to avoid forcing the lessee 
assume the large expense incident to building a pipe line on the basi 
of a temporary and stimulative fiow from a few wells. 

The confusion has arisen owing to the fact that a certain Mr. Tar 
bell, apparently unfamffiar with western practices and without having 
carefully read the lease, assumed that the definition of “ natural flow” 
applied to the wells upon which royalty was assessed. His statement 
appeared in the New York Times, but In a parallel column was a com 
plete explanation of the facts of the case given by Mr. A. BW. Watts, 
vice president of the Sinclair Co. and one of the receivers of the 
property. Despite this complete and immediate showing of the error 
into which Mr. Tarbell has fallen, I am sorry to say that the mis- 
statement is still being printed. Anything you can do to set the 
matter right will be in the public interest. 

Cordially yours, 

H. Foster Batn, Director. 


I now read from statements made to newspapers at Chicago, 
April 9, 1924, by the receivers of the Teapot field, appointed by 
Judge Kennedy, of the United States District Court at Chey- 
enne, Wye. This is the latest authoritative information. 


CHICAGO, Aprit 9.—Receivers for the Teapot Dome appointed by the 
United States district court in Wyoming, Admiral Joseph Straus an! 
Albert E. Watts, passing through Chicago to-day on their way east with 
the preliminary report of their findings on the property, said the report 
was now on file in the district clerk’s office in Cheyenne. The report, 
they said, showed the receivers found 60 wells producing ofl on the 
property, 11 producing gas, 5 drfiling wells im the process of completion, 
and 4 dry and abandoned, a total of 80 wells. 

According to the report it is the belief of the receivers that the 
Mammoth Oil Co. had been operating the field efficiently, and there is no 
intention to change the working force at the present time. The report 
further states that Commander A. H. Stuart, of the United States Navy, 
had full access to the property and records, and that a representative 
of the Bureau of Mines fs on the property at all times to conserve the 
Government's interest when the oil fs gauged and sold. 

There has net been any disposition to held back production by not 
shooting the wells in order that a lower percentage of royalty be paid 
the Government. An examination of the records shows that with 
one exception every well has been shot, some three and four times. 
There is no reason why any person should be given false information, 
for the facts can be had ‘at all times from the Bureau of Mines. 


Once more, another charge that the lessee was favored and 
the Nation's interest neglected or betrayed in the terms of this 
lease is entirely dissipated and proven faise by the simple facts 
in the case. 

INVESTMENT, PRODUCTION, AND RETURNS 


The act of Secretary Denby in making the lease on the Teapot 
reserve and the wisdom of its terms must, to be fair, be judged 
from the standpoint of the larger content supposed by every- 
bedy to exist in the field. It is interesting, however, to note 
the actual figures and facts which more than a year’s drilling 
and production have proven. The evidence is that, while tlie 
structure area is 9,321 acres, the oil-bearing area and gas area 
combined is Tess than 5,000 acres. Instead of the expected 300 
to 500 barrels per day per well production, the actual capacity 
of the wells, 60 in number, producing oil is 70 barrels. The 
total amount produced from the beginning, a little more than a 
year, to March 1, 1924, is 1,250,000 barrels. The production 
during the year 1923 was 1,022,000 barrels. One-half of the 
production has come from the north end of the field adjacent 
to the Salt Creek field. The total daily production March 1, 
1924, was approximately 4,000 barrels. To secure this produc- 
tion 80 wells were drilled. The 60 producing wells were drill 
through the producing sands and shot. The remainder of the 
wells were either unproductive or productive of gas only, for 
which there is no market, The average cost per well was 





1924 





23.000. With equipment, camps, water lines, gas lines, steam 
3, oll lines, road building, water tanks, and production 
nks a total of $6,000,000 was spent on the fleld. Including 
e pipe line required by the lease and contract to be constructed, 
sting $20,000,000, and including also a great number of stor- 

tanks of 80,000 barrels capacity each, there had been a 

total expenditure of $40,000,000, 

Assuming that the pipe line, 715 miles in length, and the great 
tank farm will ultimately pay for themselves in the storage and 
transportation of oil, and considering only the $6,000,000 ex- 
nended on the field, it will take several years of production at 

< present rate to return this investment and to begin the 
rual of profits. The daily production, 4,000 barrels, if main- 
tained—and it can only be maintained by the drilling of new 
wells—amounts to 1,460,000 barrels per year, of which the | 

Government will receive 17 per cent royalty, if last year’s well 

capacity and royalty be taken as the standard. This means the 

Government will receive annually 248,000 barrels, leaving 1,222,- 

Om) barrels. 

Giving this an average value of $1.25 per barrel, the market 
having been as low as 60 cents per barrel in the past year, the 

of the lessee will be, in round numbers, $1,500,000. 

Without calculating an immense overhead and new wells to 

maintain the daily production, it will take three years more to 
inn the lessee the money expended on the field. Including 

tle $20,000,000 expended for the pipe line, the life of which 
hout renewal would be but 10 years, the $6,000,000 on the 
| and the $14,000,000 operating expense and storage, the 

own Whole content of the field in the two sands, 26,000,000 

| els, worth $30,000,000, will repay the lessee but three- 

fourths of his expenditures. It will take 20 years to do that. 

When the Teapot lease was made and everyone concerned 
thought that the field would produce oil, it was not in fact a 


ire 


proven field. No well had been drilled in the Wall Creek 
sind within the withdrawal lines. It was in that sense a wild- 
field. Other oil companies than the Mammoth or Sinclair 


were asked to submit bids. This is the faet, as shown by the 
evidence, pages 753 and following, of the hearings before the 
Senate committee, notwithstanding the constant assértion that 
the Teapot lease was let in utter secrecy between Fall and Sin- 
clair. The other companies asked to bid on the Teapot lease 
would not take the chance. The provisions demanded by the 
Secretary in favor of the Government, including the enor- 
mously important feature of the great pipe line, were too drastie. 
Sinclair was a plunger and took the chance. Developments 
have shown that he has lost. 

The statements of Doheny and Sinclair that they would each 
make $100,000,000 on their lease has spread broadcast an en- | 
tirely erroneous impression. Obviously, where there are but 
25,000,000 barrels of oil, as in Teapot, worth a little more than 
Sl per barrel, deducting 17 per cent of that for the Government, 
if vould be impossible to make one-tenth of $100,000,000 after 
deducting the cost of development, production, and marketing. | 
The Sinelair statement was made in expectation of 135,000,000 
barrels in the field, but it would still have been impossible. 
hut he would have eventually in 20 years about 100,000,000 
barrels to refine. Even the enemies of the lease have assented | 
to the proposition that $1 per barrel profit could be made on 
the refining of the oil and that such was his meaning. This, 
of course, would have been perfectly legitimate, representing 
profits on an invested capital in the refining business of many 
millions of dollars. ‘Thus a sinister implication and widespread 
prejudice in this matter are removed. It is perfectly manifest, 
aside from the legitimate profits of refining and marketing of | 
this oll, there could not be such profits in these leases. 

There is but one-fifth the anticipated volume of oil in the 
field. This might possibly be increased to some extent should 
some lower sand prove to be productive. I understand it to be 
the faet that a small production within the last two months has 
heen proven to exist in a third sand. If there be greater and | 
stronger production, the United States will gain much more 
in proportion than the lessee. 

The Government plainly drove a good bargain. Had the. 
field contained the expected volume of oil, it would have been | 
a still better lease on behalf of the Government, because of the 
larger royalty payable under the terms for larger wells. 


SUFFICIENCY OF OIL IN STORAGE 


Let it be realized upon the question of adequate amount in | 
Storage for the Nation’s needs, and an apparent lack of | 
15,500,000 barrels from the three naval reserves manifestly due | 
to the drainage and loss of oil from Teapot Dome from 1912 _ 
to 1921 during the Wilson administrations, that the Nation has 
7,500,000 acres of its lands now under lease or permit as oil | 
land under the act of February 25, 1920. Much of this will | 
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| the leasing act be amended to permit it, 


| sires, 


| would 
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prove productive. New fields are constantly coming in. Should 
it not withdraw and segregate other additional separate strue 


tures in the future, which it can do at any time, from the 
public domain, as naval reserves, or under any other name, 
from which to produce great quantities of oil, we already have 


a vast production of oil coming to the Government under the 
operation of the general leasing act. From Salt Creek alone 
come 20,000 barrels daily from which the Government can ex- 
change for fuel oil and place in permanent tanks, provided 
and providing the 
Government pays to the States where produced and into the 
reclamation fund an equivalent amount of money as that now 
paid them out of the oil royalties under the act. 


T 
} 
‘ 


THE OIL 18 AVAILABLE 


It can not be contended that the three present reserves are 
the only reserves possible to the Navy. If it could be, it is still 
a fact that the Government has oi! resources and receipts now 
by which it can exchange and fill tanks to the extent, if it de- 
of 100,000,000 barrels instead of the 47,000,000 specified 
by the naval officials as a sufficient amount for any emergency. 
The deficit is, under present arrangements, 15,000,000 barrels, 
81,500,000 being assured from reserves Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

Let me here suggest further that the matter of the future 
oil supply for the Navy or for the country generally is, in 
my Opinion, not so alarming as has been said, inasmuch as it 
is an established and unquestioned fact that in addition to 
many structural fields of crude undrilled the shales of Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, and Utah are saturated with not only millions 
but billions of barrels of oil which can be extracted by known 
methods as Scotland has extracted oil from its shales for 50 
years. The fact that such extraction will be more expensive 
than the flowing or pumping methods from deposits in the 
sands does not change the fact that the oil is here and in 
such quantity as will forever insure our Navy and country 
fuel oil and gasoline: certainly to such time as oil continues 
to be the fuel to create motive power. The probabilities are 
that long before the oil supply is exhausted some better source 
of power will have been developed. 


POLICY OF CONSERVATION 


But if our three reserves were all we had the people will 
eventually know the truth that the policy applied by Secretary 
Denby in the matter of naval-reserve leases, instead of de- 
feating the conservation of oil for the Navy and imperiling 


, the future safety, has secured such conservation in the only 


manner possible. I assert that the Denby policy of putting 
into practice the exchange and storage feature of the law 
guaranteeing fuel oil for the Navy where and when it is wanted 
was one of necessity, efficiency, and wisdom as against the 
Daniels-Payne policy of leasing, in part, selling the Government 
royalty oil, and placing the money proceeds into the Treasury 
instead of fuel oi! in permanent storage; and against their 
policy of nonleasing and nonproduction, as to the large part, 
permitting the loss of many millions of Government oil by 
drainage and loss of gas pressure. 

Much has been sald of the abandonment of our fixed policy 
of conserving the Navy oil. There was no change of policy 
as to conserving the oil. When the conservation in the ground 


was endangered, when we were losing our oil, the method 
of conservation had to change. When conservation under- 
ground became ineffective, impossible, conservation on the 


surface of the ground became the method and the only effec- 
tive one. Let us face this undeniable fact and, using reason 
and common sense, be fair. 


AUTHORIZATION, EXCHANGE, AND STORAGE 


IT come now to the question of authority and validity. The 
authority given by Congress to the Secretary of the Navy by 
the act of June 4, 1920, clearly and admittedly covers the 
right to conserve, develop, operate directly or by contract or 
leasing, use, store, exchange, or sell the oil from the naval re- 
serves. Supposing Secretary Denby had produced and sold all 
the oil, if operating directly, or the royalty oil if by contract 
and lease, coming from the naval reserves and turned the money 
into the United States Treasury. No one could say he had 
exceeded his authority. Presumably, therefore, no complaint 
have been, or at least could have been, reasonably 
made. Such a course would manifestly not have conserved the 
oil in the ground or anywhere else. It was true conservation 
looking to the future supply of fuel oil for the Navy to “ ex- 
change” it for fuel oil and then “store” that fuel ofl perma- 
nently. It was absolutely the only method by which to con- 
serve the oil and insure proper kind and amount for war 
emergencies, 
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res 


Phe only disputed point and 
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the argument as to the law is 


the meaning and the scope of the word “store” and of the 
word “exchange” as contained in the act. Ne one has sug- 
gested that there was any peculiar or unusual meaning or 
limit of meaning to the words “ develop,” “ operate,” “ use,” 
or “sell” as contained in the act. The purpose of the aet was 
to meet the peril of less by private wells. Taking out simply 


would not 
l. No ene can question 


enough for the use of the Navy 
protection for which the act was passe 


| 


|anether er several more storage tanks? 


the right of the Secretary under that act to eperate the entire 
reserves, develop them—which means to drill wells and take 
out all of the oil—te use all the eil or sell all the oil for the 
benefit of the United States. The same was under the act true 
us to “all royalty oil” from these naval reserves. Mr. Daniels, 
vho correctly said that the need of the above act was “ impera- | 
tive ’ n erder to protect the Government, preceeded to act 
upon the above authori'y in that he did “ operate by contract 
a lease on reserve No.2, and did “sell” “ all royalty oil” there- 
from. This was not true conservation. It was the exact op 
posite, Produetion, exhaustion, disposition, and alienation of a 
mn vital resource is not conservation. The oil was 
le disposed of. Once disposed of for money, the oil was 
gol Nothing was left for the Navy by this system. Very 
little storage was needed so long as a policy of producing and 
selling Government royalty oil was eontinued. That was not 
the meaning of the word “store” in the act. That did not 
conserve the oil, and the act says “conserve”; that dispos- 
sessed’ the Navy of its oil. 

‘he true meaning of the word “store” is found when we 
note the werd “ exchange,” the next word in the act. 

Why the authority to exchange? Because the oil in the re- 
serve—and especially is this true of the Teapot Dome—is not 
a natural fuel oil. The oil in the Teapot is what is known 


as a parafine-base oil, with a high gasoline content; other in- 
gredients are kerosene and wax. Natural fuel oil, that from 
which fuel oil is refined, comes from what is known as asphalt- 
base oil. Such is the oil from parts of California and Mexica. 

Teapot oil had to be refined; gasoline, kerosene, and other 
! extracted and the residue treated, and then it would 
net have been fuel oil within the specifications of the Navy. 

Vere it such tl of refining, treating, and transportation 
to either coast would have been prohibitive. 

To make this point clear I will state that had it been pes- 
sible to hold it in the ground, so far as the practical emergeney 
use of the Teapet oil to drive the engines of the Navy was con- 
cerned, being of the character and situated as it was, the field 
might just as well have contained coal or iron or potash or amy 
ether product which could be produced or marketed and fuel oil 
purchased with the proceeds 

Therefore the oil had to be “ exchanged” for fuel oil meeting 
the Navy specifications. The “exchange” was at the rate of 
ene barrel of refined fuel oil of specified qualities, delivered in 
storage at coast points as direeted, for one barrel ef the Teapet 
erude oil at the field. This was a fair “ exchange.” I have not 
heard it eritieiazed. 

Instead of selling the Government royalty oil and putting the 
proceeds in the United States Treasury, as was dene under Mr. 
Daniels’s leases of No. 2 reserve in California, and buying fuel 
oil 50 years in the future when needed, if it could then be had, 
Mr. Denhy took the only way to make absolutely sure that there 
would he oil available 30 years, hence; that was to “ exchange ” 
it for Navy fuel oil now and store such fuel oil in. tanks. for 


ingredients 


ie cost 


permanent keeping. Ineidentally the crude oil can not be 
stored in tanks without great loss; the fuel oil which dees. not 
ce in the more highly volatile elements can be stered with 
b very little loss, estimated at one-tenth of 1 per cent per 
vear, 


Fhe Government having this royalty oil from these leases, 
what was it to do with it? Manifesily it had to store it 
There was but one method by which this could be done and 
that was by the construction of great steel tanks to hold it, 
‘Lhe act of Jume 4, 1920, gave to the Secretary ef the Navy, at 
Mr. Daniels's request, the right te “stere.” To enable him 
to previde the tankage immediately necessary for this pur- 
pose it specified and appropriated an immediate amount. of 
$500,000 to build tanks, This was an emergency authoriza- 
tien to begin the process, The criticism is made—which in- 
velves a question net of right or wrong, ret of goed judg- 
ment or bad, net of gain er loss to the Gevernment, but one of 
technical law—that by the leases and contracts Mr. Denby 
provided for an exchange of part of the royalty oil for tank- 
age in which to store the Government oil. It is attempted to 
restrict the meaning ef the word “exchange” to am exchange 
for other oil or oil products only, 


I 
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5 There is no sueh limit ov restriction expressed, nor was i: 
in my judgment, the original intention of Congress te <q 
limit the meaning of the word. The act authorized him jy 
“ develep,” to “operate the same in his discretion, dire 
or by contract, lease, er otherwise.” It then, in addition 
thorized him to “stere.” What was he to store it im? ‘))o 


| right to produce and to store carried with it net onl; 
have afforded the | . 


right but the duty, because of necessity to provide the : 
age. Is it reasonable to suppose that when production 
going on, running into theusands of barrels per day, that | 
Secretary must return te Congress and have Congress 
theorize him anew eaeh time it was necessary te pro 
Congress might not 
be im session for nine months at a time. Common sense wi)! 
say that that was net the intention of Congress. The $0 
000. was authorized to be taken from the Treasury from ihe 
reeeipts ef the sale of royalty oil, and was also later to be 
repaid to the United States by the use by the Governmeni of 
royalty oil. Thus the operation, simplified, was the payment 
for storage out ef royalty oil. Having been paid into the 
Treasury and there being no royalty proceeds other than that 
which had been paid into the Treasury, the act had to ; 
vide an amount out of the Treasury at once for the immediate 
building of some storage tanks. Under the act of June 4 
1920, practically and legally the cost of storage can just as 
well be paid for by “exchange” of royalty oil fer storave 
in the first instance as to sell the oil, put the proceeds 


the Treasury, and appropriate it out of the Treasury. I! 
this could all be contracted for with the same lessee, anid 


the cost of construction of storage by such lessee was reason- 
able—it has not been asserted etherwise; in fact, it was re- 
quired to be built without profit by the express terms of the 
econtract—it was most sensible and right to include 
provision in the lease and contract. 

It is plain commen sense as well as the rule of construction 
that the right to produce and the express right to “store” 
included the implied right to provide the necessary storac 
It follewed in logical sequence. If the Secretary was given 
the right and it became his duty to “ develop,” to “ operate tlie 
same in his discretion, directly or by contract, lease, or other- 
wise.” *” at meant that there weuld be production. There being 
produc. a», it had to be stored. Given the right by the act to 
“store,” the Secretary had to provide tanks to contain it. 
All this had to be done out of the royalty oil, as nowhere did 
the act contemplate any future appropriations out of ihe 
Treasury to run, operate, or handle the naval reserves or tlie 
royalty oils therefrom. They were to be self-sustaining, se!f- 
operating out of their own resources, without appropriation 
help from the Government except the initial amount of $500,000, 
which was to be repaid, 

EXCHANGE FOR TANKS 


Those who contend that the Secretary exceeded his av- 
thority by contracting for storage tanks to be paid out of 
royalty of] exclaim that the amount will rise to an ultimate 
expenditure for this purpose and other purposes in connection 
therewith to $102,000,000, and that therefore proves it \ 
not the intent of the law. That does not change the law or the 
necessity for or wisdom of the law and its exercise. That is 
governed by the amount of oil coming to the Government to 
be stored. Necessarily, the more oil, the more storage. Is it 
a valid objection that there will be vast storage facilities when 
it involves an equally vast amount-of oil for the Navy? Is it 
conceivable that we begrudge the tanks to put the oil in? Has 
the United States suffered by the necessary expenditure of 
reyalty of! for the storage provided in the contract and lease? 

Would Congress, if applied to for the moncy for this purpose 
debate the question of whether it would appropriate the mone) 
to furnish the tanks? It would do it as a matter of course. 
Hence it authorized it In the first instance fn the act. 

The rule of construction, whether ft be a constitution or 4 
statute, is fully settled that where the express power is give: 
to do a thing and the means by which it is to be accomplished 
there is the implied power to use such means and do whatever 
is necessary to accomplish the express object. 

Any court, in my Judgment, will hold that a law must be inter- 
preted so that if it impose a duty on an official and provides the 
means, as in this ease, it grants hint the right to use such means 
and do those things absolutely necessary to perform that dut) 
Therefore, when Congress gave the Secretary of the Navy the 
power, and imposed upon him the duty, and provided a method 
to “ store” the Government reyalty oil or the fuel oil for which 
it was exehanged, it likewise gave him the right, in connection 
with the word “ exchange,” which was the means, to eontract 


such 


AND APPROACHBS 
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( 
the tankage, which was the only method of permanent stor- 
The right to “exchange” clearly permitted him to ex- | 
) change ro} alts oil for such tankage, as well as to exchange it 
; for fuel ofl, the only kind of oil which could be stored without 


t loss by € evaporatio n. There was no limit placed on the 
ords “exchange” and “store.” Under a strict construction, 
e Sec ret: iry acted within his authority. 

Where the words are clear and direct and there is nothing to 
ke them ambiguous in the act the rule is that the words and 
their plain meaning govern. There is no occasion or right of 
construction to limit their meaning, except to the general pur- 

e of naval oil supply. 

A final point of criticism is that while the foregoing might be 
true, yet it did not extend to the act of exchanging royalty oil 
in the contracts for the building of docks and wharves and 

dredging which was provided for and is being done at Pearl 
Ha ‘bor. This is a closer question. This was costly work, but 
again it must be remembered that the purpose of the storage 
was for quick emergency use for the benefit of the Navy in the 
national defense. Storage, therefore, to follow out the intent 
of the law, must be immediately accessible. The wharves, piers, 

nd dredging at Pearl Harbor were absolutely necessary to 
make a stored oll instantly available. Any arrangements less 


.yY ~ a «4 “* + 
pur se O1 Storage. 


id reasonable extension of the right given in the act? Within 
; he object of the act the authority to “exehange” was unlim- 
ited. Aecusations of negligence, stupidity, or ignorance would, 
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lawyers, statesmen, and critics who contend the Secretary ex- 
ceeded his powers that the law must be amended with restr 
tions to limit the scope ef the authority now granted by the 
act. 

Secretary Denby proceeded under the act as it reads and com- 
mitted no crime, betrayed no trust, occasioned no less, and 
exceeded no authority when be exercised the right of “ ex- 
change” and the right and duty to “store” by the exchange 


| of royalty oil for such storage and approaches t eto 


bk 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


There is a perfectly natural explanation why the admin'!stra- 


| tion of the Navy leases were turned over by Executive order to 


complete than this would have frustrated and delayed the very | 
So long as it was necessary to make stor- | 
age accessible for Navy defense, was it not then a legitimate | 


stored the fuel oil and failed to have made it quickly accessible, | 
i : 


It is argued that the fact that we will not secure as much oil 
net in storage as is necessary under these leases is proof that 

was not intended that royalty oil should be exchanged for 
tankage and for approaches to the tanks by our own ships. It 
is true that the Navy experts had decided that for the full and 
complete protection of the Nation against the greatest war 
emergency possible we should have in storage 47,000,000 barrels 
of oil; that we will secure from the royalty oil under these 
leases, after payment in oil for the storage and approaches, a 
net amount of only 15,000,000 barrels from each of the reserves 
in Califernia and 1,500,000 barrels from the Teapot reserve, 
a total of 31,500,000 barrels, 15,500,000 less than the required 
. estimated amount. ‘They point to this fact as though it were 
proof as strong as Holy Writ that a great crime was committed 
a great trust betrayed, and lawful authority exceeded. 

This criticism of the leases, and the point that this deficit 
showed a limitation of the word 


the Secretary of the Interio®, and why 
Navy agreed thereto, though not relinquishing his jurisdiction 
and supervisory power. 

The Secretary of the Interior was in the business in his 
ne ment of running oil properties. He was looking after 
the Nation's oil interests in 17,500,000 acres under Government 
lease or permit. This vast enterprise was operating. It was 
impractical to build up a new organization in the Navy De- 
partment for the comparatively small area of a total of 52,000 
acres in the three reserves. The Secretary of the Interior had 
the trained agencies, the Geological Survey and the Bureau of 
Mines, as well as field agents everywhere in the fleld service 
who were in quick contact with and had intimate knowledge 
of the lands. 

A second and compelling reason was that until the titles were 


the Setretary of the 


| cleared off of the Teapot field in some manner the Secretary of 
indeed, have had some foundation in fact had the Secretary | 


the Interior had all the jurisdiction and the Secretary of the 
Navy none. It was a perfectly logical thing to have the Secre- 
tary of the Interior cooperate in the administration of the naval 
leases under these conditions. Further, had the mining claim 
titles not been removed in the manner they were by purchase by 
the lessee and quitclaim deed back to the Government, it would 
have taken proceedings before the Secretary of the Interior to 
pass on and determine the question of the validity or invalidity 
of such claims. 

The Executive order contained the following: 

No general policy as to drilling or reserving lands located in a naval 
reserve shal! be changed or adopted except upon consuliatidn or co- 
operation with the Secretary or Acting Secretary of the Navy. The 
Secretary of the Interior is directed to perform any and all acts neces- 
sary for the production, conservation, and administration of the said 


’ reserves 


| Subject to conditions and limitations contained In the order. 


| 
“exchange,” is eliminated en- | 


tirely by the simple faet, which is unquestioned, that when the | 


Teapot lease was entered into everybody concerned and dis- 
interested geologists estimated the oil content of the Teapot field 
at 135,000,600 barrels. Had it contained that amount then, at 
the royaliy actually reeeived under the operation of the last 


year, 17 per cent, there would have been 7,500,000 barrels of net | 


royalty oil in storage from this field. But it must be manifest 
to all that had there been such expected quantity of oil in the 


field the wells would have been much stronger producers be- | 


cause of the enormously greater gas, rock, and water pressure. 
The wells might easily have been of a daily capacity which 
would have returned to the Government a royalty percentage 
of 35 per cent. This would have brought the net amount of 
Teapot royalty oil in storage to 17,000,000 barrels, and would 
have resulted in a total amount from the three fields net 


storage of 48,500,000 barrels, 1,500,000 more than the required | 


amount. Certainly no one will seriously contend that Mr. Denby 
is to be blamed for the fact that the larger quantity of oil had 
been drained away. Also, that fact is clearly not to be econ- 
sidered upon the construction of the law and meaning of the 
we rd - exch: inge.” 


This special later act of June 4, 1920, as to the right fo | 


exchange oil, as I contend, for tanks and approaches to the 
tanks, as well as for other or fuel oil, so long as it carried out 
the spirit and purpose of the act to insure oil for the Navy in 
the future, clearly controls as against the prior general stat- 
utes, section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, requiring public 
notice and bids regarding purchases and contracts for sup- 
plies, or the act of August 
that a sale of materials of the United States Navy be public, 
which acts have been cited as fixing his powers. The naval 
reserve act of June 4, 1920, was intended to and did place in 
the Secretary of the Navy ali the powers he exercised in the 
leases and contracts—the complete management of the reserves 
for all purposes for the benefit of the Navy and the country. 

Final proof that the act gave the Secretary the power to do 
all that was done lies in the fact that it is now asserted by the 





5, 1882 (22 Stat. L. 296), requiting | 


In any view of the matter as to the Executive order trans- 
ferring the administration of the reserves to the Department of 
the Interior, at most it can be regarded only as a nullity, and 
the signing of the contracts and lenses by Secretary Fall as 
superfiuous so long as the agent of the Government, authorized 
by the act, Secretary Denby, signed on behalf of the United 
States; having never been divested of that authority, and it be- 
ing impossible to divest him of it by the Executive order, He 
retained the pewer given him by Congress. Further, had the 
Executive order been within the power of ae Executive it did 
not attempt to divest the Secretary of the Navy of his right and 
duty to sign all the contracts and leases. He exercised his right 
and power and signed them. They protected in every way tha 
interests of the United States, 

EFFECT OF CANCELLATION 


If the present Government leases are canceled by the courts 
on the ground of fraud or corruption or any other reason, I 
assert that immediately thereon the Government will at once 
be compelled to either operate the naval reserves itself and 
pursue the same policy of exchange and of storage or let new 
contracts and leases for the same purpose. The oil must be 
produced or lost. I further contend that in the event of such 
eancellation the probable decision of the Government will be 


| net to embark in the strange business of oil preduction itself. 





Had it done so in the Teapot field, it would have received less 
net valne than it is now receiving. The United States, in my 
judgment, will never be able to make as favorable a contract 
and lease on the Teapot reserve as the existing one; nor prob- 
ably on reserve No. 1 lease, which it now seeks to cancel. 

I submit further the suggestion as to the Teapot Dome if 
the lease is canceled the court will, unless it is prepared to go 
to the length of confiscation, decree the return to the Mammoth 
Oil Co. of the quitelaim deeds for the mining claims which 
existed on the Teapot field. before its withdrawal, September 27, 
1909, for which Mr. Sinclair paid $1,000,000 and obligated bim- 
self by contract to pay another million, and which be quit- 
claimed to the Government. Every act of withdrawal of public 
lands and the general leasing act excepted from their provisions 
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private claims, 
general mining law of 1872 and the special act of Congress of 


1897, declaring oil and gas mineral and oil and gas lands sub- | 


to loca 


ject tion under the placer provisions. 
Thus, following the precedent of every prior act, because Con- 


gress could not under the Constitution confiscate private prop- | 
erty, the act of June 4, 1920, limited it to lands— 
on which there are no pending claims or applications for permits or 


the 
or p 


act of Congres 
nding applications for 


leases under 


1920, 


provisions of an approved February 


25, patent under any act. 


It provided further— 


tl 


ars 


at the rights of any claimant unde® said act of February 25, 


not affected adversely thereby. 


1920, 


mining locations made in accordance with the | 





So that these claims on Teapot Dome were excepted from the | 


leasing act and the act of June 4, 1920, and the area remained 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior. Sinclair 
purchased and dellvered quitclaim deeds to all of these mining 
claims to the Government in part consideration of the 
which the Government was enabled to give only upon the clear- 
ance of these titles. The whole area of the Teapot field when 


lease | 


these quitclaim deeds are returned will go back under the De- | 


partment of the Interior, which has sole jurisdiction of public 
lands, mining claims, and applications for patents thereon. 
This will mean that the Mammoth Oil Co. may renew their 
applications for leases under the act of February 25, 1920, for 
lands on which there were producing wells or demand patents 
under the general mining law of 1872 and the special act of 
1807 for such mining claims as had made discovery of oil as 
required by law. 

There were at least four such claims, aggregating 640 acres, 


tice for all. The interests of the people on the one hand and 
constitutional rights of individuals on the other hand will both 
be held safe. Let the people continue to hold and have faith 


| in their President, in their Congress, in their courts, in their 


Government, which, under either party, through all the years 
of the past, has proven its virtue and honesty to the benefit 


;} and the glory of the American people. The past with its 
great achievements and its. great figures is the infallible 


guaranty to the people for the future. “The Government at 
Washington,” the best and strongest on earth, “still lives,” 
The United States of America and its officials are sound and 
safe and still hold to the “righteousness which exalteth a 
nation.” 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Sureve], I believe, promised to yield me five minutes also. 

Mr. SHREVE. I regret to say to the gentleman from Texas 
that our time has all been given out on this side. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman promised me, as shown in 
the Recorp, to yield me five minutes. 

Mr. SHREVE. I said we would be very liberal under the five- 
minute rule when we came to that item in the bill, and we will 
be. Perhaps the gentleman from Alabama can yield the gentle- 
man from Texas five minutes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I have yielded the gentleman five 
minutes, and I will be glad to take that matter up in the event 
the gentleman from Texas needs an additional five minutes. 

Mr. SHREVE. I am very anxious to accommodate the gen- 


(Mr, 


| tleman, and I will be glad to have the gentleman talk out of 


having producing wells ready for and demanding patents whose | 


owners relinquished their right to patent to apply for leases. 
Leases were refused and a rehearing on the applications asked 
and denied. Appeal was taken. 


37 of said act. Whether patents or leases be granted or not, the 


These claims, in my judgment, | 
are entitled to leases under the act of February 25, 1920, if not | SHrevE] moved to go into the Committee of the Whole House 
patents under the general mining law and perhaps under section | 


law gives the right to develop and to extract mineral, including | 
oil and gas, without patent and without lease, until the claim- | 


ant is lawfully disposséssed by proper procedure. If the 
claims are valid, they can never be dispossessed. It will take 
years of litigation to clear the fields of such titles as may be 
invalid, dispossess the claimant, and put the Government in 
possession to operate by itself or by contract and leases. The 
procedure will have to be taken by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, who has jurisdiction, Not until that is done, and as 
to valid claims it may never be done, will the Secretary of the 
Navy acquire jurisdiction and be placed in a position to enter 
and operate the field for the Government or 
lessee in possession. Meanwhile there will be no such thing as 
conservation in the ground. 
going on. 

As the matter now stands, if the Teapot lease is enforced, 
the titles are cleared, production is conserving the oil other- 
wise draining by private wells, the Government is surely and 
rapidly securing, under a contract and lease providing in its 
terms the highest maximum royalty known in the oil history 
up to that time, a good proportion of the oil; it is further 
securing by exchange a fair, large, and adequate supply of 
accessible Navy fuel oil safely and permanently conserved at 
the proper places on the coasts for our Navy defense and future 


safety. ‘The Government is getting the benefit of an expenditure 
of $40,000,000, The pipe line is finished and the tanks have been 
buiit. The Nation is getting 40 per cent more for its Teapot and 


Salt Creek royalty oils than it would have without this lease. 
What more can we reasonably expect from any lessee? Experi- 
ence has shown that Government operation would not bring as 
good results. 

Should we not take a second thought? Even if voidable, the 
Government should enforce the naval reserve No. 3 lease and 
consider the same action as to naval reserve No. 1, which is pay- 
ing $2.8 per cent, the highest royalty, and advancing millions of 
dollars to develop that reserve and make Pearl Harbor a point 
of national security. 

Let the people be not alarmed. There has been no breaking 
down of government. Let there be no anxiety. The guilt of 
one man, if proven, can not affect the stability of this great 
country. Such guilt is individual. It does not change the 
integrity, the power, and the genius of this great Government 
of the United States. No guilty person will be shielded. No 
party wants any criminal protected. At the same time the 
fairness and common sense of the American people under the 
steady guidance of our President will secure even-handed jus- 


put any other | 


Production and drainage will be | 
6 | four hours of general debate. 


| 
| 


order for five minutes. 
made the statement. 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will endeavor to protect the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania in case additional time is needed. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, all I want is orderly proce- 
dure. The other day the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


That is what I had in mind when I 


on the state of the Union, and I quote from Tuesday’s Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, may I state 
to the chairman that this bill is the first one that has been before the 
Ilouse involving four departments of the Government. It embraces 
appropriations aggregating $63,349,160.80. Is it the gentleman’s under- 
standing of fairness of debate involving four hours of time to have the 
time controlled by members of the committee who are both in favor 
of every provision in the bill? ‘There are a few of us, I take it—and 
I am one—who has serious objections to a few paragraphs in this bill. 
It is impossible for the members in opposition to these paragraphs to 
get any time at all. : 

Mr. Sureve. I will say to the gentleman that when we come to those 
paragraphs we will be very generous under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. But we should have at least a few minutes in these 
For my part I can state all my objec- 
tions in 10 minutes. 

Mr. Oviver of Alabama. I will give the gentleman five minutes of 
my time. 

Mr. SuHrReve. And I will give 
time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I have no objection. 


I thought by putting it in the Recorp, and having a written 
agreement, I could depend on a contract being carried out in 
the House of Representatives; but if they can not carry out 
their contract, I do not want the time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHREVE. If the gentleman wants an additional five 
minutes, we will penalize two other speakers two and a half 
minutes and give the gentleman from Texas the five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I just wanted the gentleman to carry out 
his agreement. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 10 minutes and the time is running. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I had intended to use my 
time in general debate on this $63,349,160 appropriation bill, 
but recent incidents require that I devote it to another subject. 
The five-minute rule will give me an opportunity to fight some 
of the wasteful propositions in this bill. Hence I will now 
discuss the proposed legislation extending the Rent Commission. 

Not a newspaper in Washington correctly reported what 
happened in the House session last Monday, but sought to 
leave the impression that I made an unfair fight against the 


the gentleman five minutes of my 
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hill. The papers of Mr. William Randolph Hearst made vicious | 


attacks wpon me, accusing me of unfairness, without making 
any attempt to state the real situation. His Washington Herald 


for Tuesday, April 15, 1924, with headings in huge box-car | 


tters, devoted its entire top portion of its front page to per 
mal abuse. Mr, Hearst cares nothing about the subject. 
He cares nothing about the problems of Washington tenants, 


- he is an ultramillionaire landlord himself in some places 
it least of the United States. He knows that I have fought 
ninst many “ into the Public Treasury made by Wash- 
«ton people, and he thought that attacks upon me would meet 
with popular response and furnish ready sale for hls papers in 
Washington. The difference between us is that I represent 
°14.314 worthy people who have confidence in me and who keep 
in Congress to do this work, and I am informed by men 
miliar with conditions in New York who assure me that Mr. 


oraha °? 
g£ravds 


William Randolph Hearst could not now be elected to any office 
within his State from justice of the peace up. 
MONDAX’S SESSION OF THE HOUSE 


To show just exactly what did occur I quote from page 6328 of 
the Recorp for last Monday, April 14, 1924, the following: 


Mr. ZiuLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
» Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (OH. R. 7962) to create and establish a com- 
on, as an independent establishment of the Federal Government, 
egulate rents in the District of Columbia, and pending that I will 
unanimous consent that general debate be limited to two hours, 
1alf to be controlled by the gentleman from Texas [Mr, Bianron] 

1 one-half by myself. 
Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I want to state to the 
rentleman from Maryland that this bill is one of the most important 
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The CrarrmMan. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unaniy or 
sent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is there ebfection? 


Mr. BLantTon. Mr. Speaker, I regret that I must 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman m Texas ob; d ( k 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TWO OBJECTS IN FORCING THE BILL TO ) 

And thus the Clerk was forced to read the bill in full. I had 
two objects in doing this. My first object was to consume time 
and prevent passage of the bill, for you will rer ber that when 
the committee refused to allow us reaso! le time to ad e it 
I served notice that they wonld “stay pretty Inte” before they 

|} reached a vote. But my main object was to force them to print 
the bill In the Recorp so that the Members of the House and 
the people of the United States could have an opportunity to 
read the bill and ascertain just how vicious and pr erous 
most of its provisions were. If it had been a good bill my action 
would have been censurable. But being bad, I did only my duty 


You will find this bill printed on pag: 


pe 
ConGrtsstonat Recorp for Monday, April 14, 1924. 


‘ss 6329 to 63338 of the daily 


And I 


urrce 

my colleagues and all citizens in the United States having ac- 

cess to the Recorp to read this bill. It contains 35 pages, bill 

form. It continues the Rent Commission, an emergency war in- 

| stitution, to August 1, 1926. ‘The original act of May 31, 1918, 
prevented landlords from ejecting tenants until peace was de 

clared. This was extended by the act of July 11, 1919, for a 


lls, in my judgment, that has been before Congress for some time, | 


iuse it involves a basic, vital, fundamental principle of govern- 
ital policy. It ought not to be taken up with only two hours of 
ral debate. There will be no disposition to filibuster against the 
| if we are granted two hours to the side. We want a fair, square 
te on it, and I know of no attempt to use time except on the bill, 
There will be no effort on my part to filibuster, provided we get two 
hours’ general debate on a side. I have had requests from a number of 
ntlemen, and we can not possibly dispose of it in an hour to the 
If the gentleman will change his request to two hours on a 
side, he will get along much faster than he will if he tries to cut of 
mate, 

Mr, Brac. I would like to suggest that this principle is not se 

ew; we have had the law on the statute books for four years, and 

seems to me that time is the all-vital thing. If this bill is not 
passed to-day, it goes over for two weeks. I think the gentleman from 
Texas ought to be fair and agree to an hour on each side. 

Mr. Buanton. If we are granted two hours, the gentleman from 
Ohie knows that when I say that there will be no filibuster he knows 
that there will be none on my part. If we do not have a fair chance 
to debate the bill, the gentleman knows that several hours could 
be taken up by the opponents if they want to. I have no disposition 


to do it with fair treatment, but we do insist on two hours on a side. | 


If the gentleman will agree to that, 
get a vote. 

Mr. Buec. If we have two hours on a side, it will be 5 o'clock by 
the time we concinde, 

Mr. BLANTON. We have sat here several days until 11 o'clock at 
night within the last three weeks. 

The Speaker. Is there objection? 

Mr. BuanTon. I object. If the gentleman from Maryland will agree 


I will help the chairman 


to | 


period of three months after peace was declared. And then the 
act of October 22, 1919, created this Rent Commission to draw 
$5,000 salaries, fix rentals, te prevent owners from ejecting 
tenants or recovering possession of their property before Octo- 
ber 22, 1921. And to show conclusively that Congress deemed 
such act an emergency measure, made necessary 


by 
I again quote section 122 from such act, as follows: 


the war, 


Sec. 122. It is hereby declared that the provisions of this title are 
made necessary by emergencies growing out of the war with the Imperial 
German Government, resulting in rental conditions i » District of 
Columbia dangerous to the public health and burdenseme te public 
officers and employees whose duties require them to reside within Y 


District and other persons whose activities are essential te the mainte- 
nance and comfert of such officers and employees, and thereby embar- 
rassing the Federal Government in the transaction of the public buai- 
ness. It is also declared that this title shall be considered temporary 
legislation, and that it shall terminate on the expiration of two years 
from the date of the passage of this act, unless soomer rept 


alerd 


oo 


Thus note, that when the act became 
1919, Congress then specifically declared: 
hat it was made out of 
war, and that temporary legislation, and 
terminate at the expiration of two years, unless sooner repealed. 


effective October 


necessary by 


it shall be considered 


emergencies growing the 


shall 


Yet the author of this new rent bill [Mr. Lampert] in his 
remarks printed in the Recogp, on page 6834, said: 

Another false cry which has been raised is that this is a war 
measure; that we are now at peace; and that the law should therefore 


be repealed. You know that this is not so. You know that the 


| original act, of which this is in effect an extension, was not passed 


| 


to two hours on a side, I promise him that I will help to get a/| 


vote to-night on the bill. 

Mr. Zin.MaN. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 


Mr. BuanTon, Then I promise you that you will stay here pretty 
late. 


You will notice from the above that it was proposed to 
those who had charge of the bill that if they would grant two 
hours for those opposing the bill to debate it there would be 
no dilatory motions whatever made against it, but that the 
opponents would aid the proponents in getting an early vote. 
But the proponents refused to grant the two hours. And they 
moved to go into the Committee of the Whole, without agree- 
ment as to debate, knowing under the rules that they would 
be able to cut off all debate by using unfair tactics. And to 
prove that it was their intention to allow no debate whatever 
against the bill L quote further from the Recorp as to what 
happened : 

Mr. Lamprerr. Mr. Chairman, T ask ananimows consent to dispeuse 
with the first reading of the bill. 





until more than 11 months after the armistice had elapsed. 


Now, compare Mr. Lampert’s assertion with the above sec- 
tion 122 of said original rent commission act of October 22, 
1919, quoted above, and determine for yourself whether he is 
correct. For it states in unequivocal language as plain as 
English can make it that— 


It is a war emergency, anil shall be considered as temporary legix 


| lation, and shail terminate in two years. 


| 
| 


The trouble is that my friend, the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Lampgrrr], alded by his confederates, the 
delegations from Wisconsin and Minnesota (whom the news- 
papers alleged formed a bloc last Monday to shut off debate 
in an effort to force the passage of the bill) have caused 
so many socialistic measures to be passed that we have to 
quote the Recorp on them once in a while to hold them down. 

But instead of letting this war emergency Rent Commis- 
sion die a natural death on October 22, 1921, as was declared 
by Congress to be its intention, it was extended to May 22, 
1922, by the act of August 24, 1921, with an aidditional $5,000 
attorney addetl to the pay roll. 

And again, instead of allowing it to die a natural death on 
May 22, 1922, as was declared by Congress to be its intention, 
it was again extended two more years to May 22, 1924, by 
the act of 1922. 

And now again our friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Lasreer] 
seeks to pass his bill extending this Rent Commission again—to 
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August 1, 1926. And the papers say that the delegations from 
Wisconsin and Minnesota have formed a bloc to force its pas- 
sage. And Mr. LAMPERT, On uage 6334 of Monday’s Recorp, 
frankly udmits, “* Personally, I was in favor of the enactment 
of a permanent law,” which shows that he is in entire accord 
with the Senate bill No. 2110, likewise seeking to establish a 
permanent Rent Commission, with salaries raised, new officers 
created, an unlimited number of assistant attorneys at $3,000, 
and an unlimited number of stenographers at $2,000, and with 
expenditures unlimited, for let me quote from the bill its sec- 
tion 6: 

Sec, 6, 
The 


$5,000 per 


Each commissioner shall receive a salary of $7,500 per annum. 
Shall appoint attorney 
and such assistant 


commission an at a salary not to exceed 
attorneys at salaries not to ex- 
ceed $3,000 per annum as the commission may deem proper and neces 
sary into effect the intent of this act. The commission shall 


secretary, who shall receive a salary of $4,000 per annum, 


annum, 


to carry 
also appoint a 


a field engines 


r at a salary not to exceed $3,600 per annum, and may 


appoint such stenographic reporters, capable of taking testimony 


verba- 


tim at all hearings of the commission, at salaries not to exceed $2,000 
per annum. All such appointees shall be remevable at the pleasure of 
the commission, Subject to the United States civil service laws the 
commission may appoint and remove such other officers, employees, and 
agent as may be necessary to the administration of this act. All | 
Salaries shall be paid semimonthly. 

And to show you that the Lampert House bill is running neck 


and neck with the Senate bill on extravagance, let me call your | 
that after increasing the salaries of the | 


attention to the fact 
tive commissioners, and granting the $5,000 attorney, and $2 
assistant attorneys, the $3,500 secretary-treasurer, the 
field engineer, the Lampert bill gives the Rent 
blanket authority to appoint as many $2,000 stenographiec re- 
if 


500 
$3,500 





porters as 


penses provides; 


the commission may appoint and remove such other officers, employees, 

and agents be the 

All salaries shall be paid semimonthly. 
Sne, 9 


may necessary to administration of this act. 


rhe commission may make such expenditures for rent, furni- 
ture, office equipment, periodicals, print- 
ing, telephone service, telegrams, stationery, and for such other sup- 
plies and expenses as may be necessary to the administration of this 


law books, books of reference 


wants, and concerning other employees and ex- | 





FOLLOWING WAS THE GENERAL DEBATE ON THE BILG 


There was no debate whatever on the bill. Not a Member ex. 
plained even one paragraph of it. But what happened as soon 
us the House went into the Committee of the Whole was tl. 
following : 


Mr. Lampert. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentlem; 


n 

from Ohio [Mr. Brce]. 

Mr. Jost. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield for a partia 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. Brac. I do not. 

The CHatrMan, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Ohio for 
five minutes. 

Mr. Beco. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, those 
| Members of the House who are in favor of this bill were inclined {5 
be absolutely fair and generous, and are perfectly willing to have 


agreed to one hour of general debate on a side, but the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON] saw fit to prevent that agreement and by 
filibuster down to date has consumed enough time to have permitted an 
hour of general debate on a side. 

Mr. Sprout of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Brac. Yes. 

Mr. Sprout of Illinois. If I remember correctly, in the Sixty-sevent 
Congress the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BeGce] followed the same ¢ 
tics that he now blames the gentleman from Texas for playing. No 
body had a chance to get a word in without consulting the gentlema: 
from Ohio, if I remember correctly. 

Mr. Beae. If the gentleman from Illinois, for whom I have the very 
highest regard, will refresh his recollection, I think he will remember 


i 


| that neither in the Sixty-seventh nor in any other Congress did 


Commission | 


gentleman from Ohio uselessly waste time by asking for the first read 
ing of a bill and demanding roll calls which amount to nothing 
Time is the essential element in respect to the passage of this bill. 
Every man in the House knows how he wants to vote on this ques- 
tion, whether for it or against it, and the gentleman from Texas has 


i served notice on this House that this measure shall not pass. 


Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; I have not. 
such notice. 

Mr. Becc. I submit to this House that conditions have come to a 
pretty pass when one man can control and prevent 434 men from 
functioning because of a filibuster. 


I deny that I have served an; 


ip ais hall 1 tl lusi iol} : | Mr. BLANTON. I am trying to make you act fairly. 
t he cor SS she if . » exclusive rig eter ne . b 
: eo se “a wee cal a “5 a . - 7 - . ; oes “ a Mr. Brae. I say to the gentleman that there is neither statesman- 
necessity for such supplies ar ‘xpen ures yhich she » sig - : ; ; i 
I ‘“ * i ppr 7 . ss - aaa ° os aaa ol vac : 2 ignified ship nor intelligence displayed by that kind of action. 
\ ne r en a yrova 1e “nAairm: oO > “Or sSsl« - 7 . 

_ me ; Se ies en = all Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
vouchers for such expenditures, and his signature shall be a sufficient | 
warrant and authority to the Comptroller General of the United rise. . 7 

2 . ; ol e Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman with 

States and the purchasing officer, the auditor, and the disbursing of- | 


ficer of the District of Columbia to approve, audit, and pay the same. 
The commission shall not be limited, 
chase of items contracted 
Columbia. 


in its expenditures, to the pur- 


Hias it eome to such a pass that Congress will hurriedly pass 


bills with such ridiculous provisions in them as the above 
without Members knowing their contents? In its 35 pages 
this Lampert bill has numerous vicious and ridiculous pro- 


visions. I can name members of the committee who have not 
read one line of the bill and who do not know anything what- 
ever about its contents. I feel sure that there are at least 
410 Members who have not read the bill and who do not know 


its contents. The hearings on the bill embrace 450 printed 
pages. The committee report contained none of same. As 
a member of the committee I filed a minority report of 27 


printed pages against the bill. 

As a member of the committee the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. UNnprernutti] filed a minority report 
against the bill. As a member of the committee the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Jost], who is one of the 
ablest lawyers in the House and was mayor of Kansas City 
for a number of years, filed a minority report against the bill. 
And the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kunz], 
a member of the committee, is likewise unalterably opposed to 
this paternalistic, socialistic measure. And the equally dis- 


tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sprout] is likewise 
against the bill. The distinguished gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts [Mr. Luce], the distinguished gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. TiINCHER], and others whom I could name, are uncompro- 
misingly against this bill and against extending this Rent Com- 
mission. Hence was it unreasonable for the opponents to ask 
that they be given as much as two hours’ debate so that they 
could explain the bill to 400 Congressmen who knew nothing 
about it? Such a request was reasonable and fair. And it was 
both unreasonable and unfair to deny it. 


' 
for by the municipality of the District of | 





hold that for a moment? 
Mr. Lampert. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now ris¢ 


And the committee did rise; and as soon as the House could 
muster a quorum a motion was made to go right back into the 
Committee of the Whole and to close all debate, and all debate 


| was closed. You will observe that only five minutes had been 


used, and that the gentleman from Ohio in using it did no 
even mention the bill. He did not debate it. He did not explain 
it, but used the entire five minutes in attacking me, without basis 
or justness. He it was who was acting unfairly. He it was 
who was acting unjustly. He it was who was diplaying no 
statesmanship. 


AFTER THP BEGG RPMARKS ALL DEBATR CLOSED 


And after the House mustered its quorum, the following oc- 
curred: 

Mr. LAMPper?r. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 7962, and, pending that, I move 
that general debate on said bill do now close, and on that I move the 
previous question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against the 
motion. 

The Speaker. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order there has been no debate 
whatever against the bill. 

The Speaker. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
is on the motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes seemed 
to have it. 

Mr. BLantTon. I ask for a division. 


And on a division, as the House usually does, it supported 
the committee in charge and closed all debate. You will note 
that when moving to close all debate, which meant not to have 
any debate, because there had been none on the bill, the gentic- 


The questicn 





1924 








man at the same time moved the previous question, which pre- 

vented any discussion whatever on the question. Naturally, we | 
ondueted a filiouster. Who would not have done it? There | 
vas no other way on earth to stop the passage of this vicious, | 
diculous bill. 


HEARST PAPERS MENTIONED NONE OF THB FACTS 


Che fairness usually dominating Mr. Hearst’s papers caused | 
s Herald merely to state: 


RLANTON blocks action on rent bill. The District of Columbia asks 
Mr. BLANTON. BLANTON did this by employing parliamentary 
,etics which wasted the District’s legislative day, and plainly tied the 
nds of a legislative body. 


r play, 


fie did not see fit to state that BLANTON was fully justified 
» all he did. His sense of fairness did not go that far. But 
ifter we had whipped out the distinguished gentleman from | 
Ohio [Mr. Beee] and his worthy confederate, the gentleman 
rom New York [Mr. LaGuarpia]—and they realized that our 
filibuster would prevent them from passing the bill that eve- 
ng—they came to us flying a white flag, offering for the first 
me that day to compromise, and I quote from the Recorp the 
lowing: 


Mr, Beaa. I just want to ask one question. 
minutes, will he cease filibustering ? 

Mr. BLANTON. If you give me 30 minutes, I will cease filibustering and 

» ahead and help you get a vote on this bill in an hour afterwards. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman | 
no Texas have 30 minutes to discuss aay section of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I will promise you that I will not filibuster a min- 
afterwards. 
Mr. MURPHY. 


If we give the gentleman 


Mr. Chairman, I object. 


But the other gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MurpHy] must have 
hought that his colleague from Ohio did not deserve to have | 
vote on the bill, and thus prevented the compromise. 
While the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lampert], the 
ithor of the bill, was not willing to grant any debate against | 
t last Monday, he was granted consent yesterday to discuss | 
himself. The consent was unanimous. Not an opponent of 
the bill objected. His discussion appears on pages 6333, 6334, 
6335, 6336, and 63837 of Monday's Recorp. As a clinching argu- 
ent for his bill, he cites the rental experience of Mr. Massey, 
ho is a tenant of Mr. Harry Wardman in the New Berne 
\partments, who had been notified that his rent was going to 
e increased to $75. From his remarks I quote: 
Mr. further testified that he had 
Berne Apartment House practically since it was built; that he had 
ee rooms, bath, and kitchen; that in April, 1917, he was paying $35 
the apartment, but that this was increased to $37.50 in October, 
i917, and in September, 1920, the rent was raised to $50; that he had | 
. wife and two children; that his salary, with bonus, was $2,240. 





Massey been living in the New 


Even without giving the full evidence concerning this New | 
Berne the above statement alone condemns the Rent Commis- 
sion, and proves conclusively that it causes rents to be raised | 
rather than lowered, For this Rent Commission has been func- 
tioning since October 22, 1919. Yet, notwithstanding this Rent 
Commission, Mr. Massey’s rent was raised from $37.50 to $50 
per month in September, 1920, which raise occurred a year after 
the Rent Commission was created, and Mr. Massey continued 
to pay such increase from September, 1920, to March, 1924, 
without relief, when he received another notice of another raise, 
right in the teeth of such Rent Commission. Does this not 
prove how useless it is? Does it not prove that it causes raises? 
Does it not prove that it is important to stop raises? Does not 
this evidence convict the Rent Commission of being worthless? 

But the gentleman from Wisconsin should have been fairer. 
He should have given you all of the testimony concerning the 
New Berne. He should, at least, have given you more of 
Mr. Massey’s testimony, And this is the main reason that 
debate was necessary, in order to get all of the facts before 
eur colleagues, Let me quote some excerpts from Mr. Massey’s 
testimony, as found in the printed hearings: 





Mr. BLANTON. Your apartment is three room and bath and kitchen, 
four rooms? 


Mr. Massey. If you term the kitchen a room. 

Mr. BLANTON. Four rooms and bath? 

Mr. Massey. Yes; one of the rooms being a kitchen. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, a kitchen counts one room, and a very important 
one. You get your heat furnished? 

Mr. MASspy. Yes; and that brings up a question. 


Mr. BLANTON. Do you get your heat furnished? 
Mr. MAssry. We do. 


Mr. BLanron. Such as it is, 


_— 
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I would like to qualify my answer by saying, as 
to the janitor of this building, we have a visiting janitor. 
resident janitor. 
more. 


Mr. MAsspy. Yes: 


There is no 
We have not had a resident janiter for six years or 
He cuts off the furnace at 10 o'clock at night 


Mr. HAMMER. Suppose we keep quiet until this gentleman gets 
through. 

Mr. BLANTON. I find out I can understand the witness better when 
things are fresh in my mind. 

Mr. HAMMER. Take notes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would suggest that we are the ones who have to 


pass on this question ; and we, of all people, should 
uation as we go along. 


Mr. HAMMER. You 


inderstand the sit- 


will never understand by quarreling with the 


| witness. 


Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from North Carolina would never be 
able to understand but one phase of anything. We can understand it 
| better when he says he is asked to pay $75, if we know everything he 
gets for that $75. 

Mr. HAMMBprR. Can you not get that information at the close of his 
remarks? 

Mr. BLANTON, I will do it then, for I want to please you. 

Then later on I resumed my cross-examination of Mr. Mas- 
sey, as follows: 

Mr. BLANTON, You are at work in the Interior Department? 

Mr. MAssey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. In Washington how long? 

Mr, MAssey. Since 1905. 

Mr. BLANTON. In the New Berne how long? 

Mr. MASSEY. Practically since it was built, with two or three short 
absences. 

Mr. BLANTON. In 1917, when the war started, you were in this 
same apartment? 

Mr. MASSEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. The three rooms, bath, and kitchen? 

Mr. MASSEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. What did you pay for it then? 

Mr. Massey. The rental prior to the time of the present rent of 


$50 was $35. 


Mr. BLANTON. What were you paying in April, 1917, when we. en 
tered the war? 

Mr. MAssty. I must have been paying at that time $35, because 
I find a statement here under date of October 1917, calling for 
$37.50. What that little $2.50 increase was for I do not know 

Mr. BuantTon. Then you paid $37.50, beginning October, 1917, for 
how long? 

Mr. MAssey. To September 30, 1920, when the rent of $50 began. 

Mr. BLANTON. From the time we went into the war on April 6, 
1917, until September, 1920, you were charged only $2.50 a month 
increase? 

Mr. Massey. That is what the agent has asked and we paid it 

Mr. BLANTON. Beginning September 1, 1920, what was the next 
increase? . 

Mr. MAssEy. September, 1920; from that time down to the pres- 
ent time the rent has been $50 a month. Now, Mr. Wardman notifies 


| us of an increase to $75. 


Mr. BLanTon. You have been paying and are now paying $50 a 
month? 

Mr. Massey. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, You have a family? 

Mr. Massey. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the number in your family? 

Mr. Massey. Myself, wife, and children. 

Mr. BLANTON, You, your wife, and two children live in the apart- 
ment? 


Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would you mind stating what your salary is? 

Mr. Massey. $2,000 plus the bonus, making $2,240. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you know what your salary will be under the re- 
classification act, beginning July 1? 

Mr. Massey. I do not know. Is that question necessary? 

Mr. Buanton. Yes. I would like to know. 

Mr. MAssgy. Probably $2,700, approximately. 

Mr. BLANTON. When your rent was raised to $50 did you object to 
it, or did you pay? 

Mr. Massey. We were not particularly keen 
and executed lease. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have you had a doctor with either one of the children 
since Christmas? 

Mr. Masspy. No. 

Mr. BLantTon, Your two children have been well and in good health? 

Mr. Massey. Pretty good health. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then they have not suffered from the co¥l? 

Mr. Massey. No. 

Mr. Buantron. Your $50 includes water and heat? 


about it, but agreed 
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Mr. WAnpMAN. Why, I didn't really expect to have ar 


M I e 1y ¥ 
i Lot to you that you have to pay | them. 
< , om now n. you menti 1 in connection | Mr. BLaAnTox. But you knew what they had been paying for th 
im provemer were to be made, | 10 years? 
. Ward s office to find out what Mr. WanpMAN. Yes; and I knew the return the man who owned 
oO apartment was getting. That was practically nothing. W) 
paid the interest on the mortgage and the t there was 
¢ e a lar f r eleyator | anything left. He got disgusted and let the dulidizg go at a saer 
| Mr. BLANTON. And you thought there would be a chance 
i } fireproof. I ti t is a conc i over the building and increase the rentals and ke money, did 
, ; to | you? 
Mr. WaArDMAN. I tock it over to put it on a business basis. 
‘ + € + 7:1 tha ator stops ; 
We Go NOt Gare Seaigns Gere, ee 7 Remember that Mr. Whaley, chairman of the Rent Commi 
| sion, testified that— 
> = Pe en : | Mr. Harry Wardman was one of the most responsible realtors in W 
NM ran in stating that the New Berne | ington, that he had implicit confidence in him, and that Mr. W i 
f ! On the next morning after Mr. | had been before the commission time and again, and they had fou 
M ‘ It e the following statement before the | him abselutely honest and straightforward im his testimon , Which was 
( ‘ ( e1 ter was not denied by any witness, | that of a man in whom he had every confidence. 
{ | Mr. Wardman found out that suites in the New Berne vw 
( myself this morning to this New | renting for only $12.50 per room, and he knew that such suit 
inding partment are | of like standard had had a much larger rental adjudged to the 
Phe 1 is nd is | by the Rent Commission, and he knew that he could safe 
t is in a f good 1 on- | raise such rents up to the amounts fixed by such decisions, so 
! repair i Wardman bas | he bought the New Berne with the express intention and pu 
epalr 1 think that he ought not to | pose of raising the rents just as high as the decisions of the 
I tl ht to question 3} Wardman in| Rent Commission would authorize. Now I quote from the 
I to raise the rent without mak- | hearings excerpts from the-testimony of New Berne tenants: 
l 3 ] } to 1 e stror t man on this MR. LOUIS GOUBEAU 
: P , nd in favor ¢ But we Mr. Gousrav. My wife and myself. Four rooms, bath, and kitchen, 
aEver j ' ” Mr. HAMMER. What do you pay? 
I » y i nov ig ions ‘ 7 : . . 
4 esa oe ees 1 eis Mr. Got BEAU. $60 at the present time. I came in when they made 
? the raise three years ago last July. 
i asi sie a ile Mr. HaAM™MgR. Have you received notice to increase your rent? 
; 1 ila ; i of Bs ; eaet a we 7" Mr. Goungav. Yes, sir. 
; 7 race . Mr. Hammer. How much? 
; i a kitchen and a hen ra He | Mr. Gougrav. From $60 to $80. 
vith a center table and several chairs, grein, Mr. Buantron. Did I understand you to say you had four rooms, 
He is all th furl re t at you ' ly find in 22 | witchen, and bath? . 
an ¢ sroom ie : Monier, & Gnele- Mr. Govpnav. Yes, sir. 
1 and ! chair ' His 1s a pretty good-siz : = Mr. BLAXTON. You are working for the Government? 
I fount t the nifors name is Rober “amp. Mr. GouBEAU, Yes, sir. 
er that he is there pra Ny all th il 9.30 Mr. BLANTON. What salary do you receive? 
t night. 1 does live across the street. He has Mr. Gourneav. I work at night, and I receive approximately $2,500, 
) ivs i Tt part nt t night f im He 18 Mr. BLANTON. $2,500? 
t? street he stays ¢ this apart t fro 6 o'clock Mr. GovREAv. Yes. sir. 
mor intl 80, 10. or 10.30 and sometimes until 11 o’clock | Mr. BLANTON. Does your wife work? 
0 la he lea he has a man sleep there for Mr. Govrpau. No, sir. 
! ! | ‘ rhe elevator 5 I hat t answer Mr. BLANTON. She has no position? 
the people who live in the building, and when wanted Mr. Gourgav. No, sir. 
tt n 1 to tl phone. OF course, we s les get wrong | Mr. BLANTON. Has she ever had a position? 
i ! tted, when we ka hing of the | Mr. Gourpav. Yes, sir. 
Te S Mr. BLianvor. She has had a position in the Government? 
Saas ithe rented by a d r who says he is Mr. Govprav. Up until last August. She is a rigitt sick woman 
’ af le pay LUO re tor a complete suite on the first | ang unable to do anything now. 
fl Mr. BLANTON, Up to last Augnst she did have a position with the 
VY RERNE APARTMENTS SUFPICIENT EVIDENCD AGAINST BILG Government ? 
\ lie al a ce a bea ~" ’ | Mr. Gorrgacv. Yes; for several years. 
itl ie evidence given on this New Berne apartment alone, | Mr. Branton. At what salary. 
I n convice any fair-min led person that the R it Commission | Mr, Gounmav. Nine hundred plus the bonus of $249. 
‘ Ss rel to be advanced, and should be abolished. Now, | Mr. Brawren. Do you rent any of these rooms ont? 
let me take the witnesses up one after another, and give you Mr. Gounmav. Yes, sir. At the present time I am obliged to. 
pertinent excerpts from their testimony. And in this connec- Mr. BLaxrow, How many do you rent ont? 
tion, remember that the Rent Commission began functioning Mr. Govuneav. Two. : ; 
October 22, 1919. ‘1 hen rents were materially raised in Septem- | Mr. Buanron. To how many people? 
ber 1920, such material raises continuing on to February, 1924, | Mr. Gourmav. One to two different gentlemen; that is, two rooms, 
when notice of another raise was given, right in the teeth of the | gne gentleman tn each room. 
Rent Commission, Now, what caused this last raise: Mr. Buanvor. You rent one reom to each man? 
MR. HARRY WARDMAN Mr. Govupeav. Yes, sir. 
ve a tems ol sale : an e Mr. BLanTon. What de they pay you? 
S oad - . eae aeaet oa this Berme apartment about three wr. Gounsav. One gentleman pays me $30 and the other $25. 
aac ieee at ae | ote cena es Then for the apartment that you pay $60 for you get 
Mr. Buanton, Of course, you have been in Washington for a long |} eo ar ote 


time, haven't you? 


Mr, WARDMAN. Yes. 
Mr. BLANTOX. You know rental conditions; you know property as 
well as any man in Washington? 


Mr. WARDMAN, I think so, 

Mr. BLanton. When you bought that Berne apartment rou knew 
what the tenants were paying? 

Mr. Waroman. Yes. I knew all about that. 

Mr. Buantron. You knew if you were going to increase their rentals 
you were gi to have trouble, didn't you? 


ing 


| Mr. Gousrav. Yes; but it is no pleasure for me to rent reoms. 
| It is a great sacrifice of comfart. 

Mr. BLantTon. But you get $55 back. 
Mr. Goupnav. Very likely. 


EXCERPTS FROM MRS. -WHITE’S TESTIMONY 
Mr. Hammer. What do you pay? 
Mrs. Wuits. $60. 
Mr. HAMMER, Do you rent to anybody else? 
Mrs. Wuirte. I rent one room. 
Mr. Hammer, What do you get for that? 
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Mrs. Write. $35. Mr. Buanton. And your father is a retired employee? He has his 
HAMMER. Do you furnish it? retirement pay? 
White. Yes, sir. Miss MALOnRy. Yes, sir. 
Mr. HamMeER. And pay for the gas and light? Mr. BLANTON. What is the amount of his retirement pay? 
Mrs. Wire. And the washing and laundry, the upkeep of the Miss MALONEY. $60 a month ; 
ind all those things. Mr. BLANTON. Your aunt stayed with y: 
fr. HAMMER. How long have you been there? | Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 
Mirs. Wuits. Seven years. | Mr. BLANTON. And she was working for the Government? 
Mr. HAMMER, What did you pay prior to 1920? Miss MALONpY. Yes, sir 
Mrs. Wuite. From 1917 to 1920 we paid $47.50. | Mr. BLANTON. Getting a salary? 
{ BLANTON, I suggest that the lady be seated. She does not | Miss MALONEY. Ye sir 
to stand. ! Mr. BLANTON. Did anybody else stay with you during the war? 
Mr. HAMMER. Did you receive any notice of increased rent? | Miss MALONEY. Of course, we had the whole fami there on 
Mrs. Ware. Yes; I received one from Mr. Wardman. I have it Mr. BLANTON. How big a family? 
i u would like to see it. Miss MALonry. I had a sister. 
Mr. Branton. She can just tell what the increase was. } Mr. BLANTON, Your sister? 
Mr. HAMMER. What was the increase? Miss MALoNnpyY. Yes, sir. 
Mrs. WHITE. To $80. | Mr. BLANTON. She was working for the Government? 
Mr. BLanton. You have been there how long? Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 
Mrs. Write. Seven years. | Mr. BLANTON. And who else? 
Mr. BLanton. You and your daughter? | Miss MALONEY. That was all that was there regularly. 
Mrs. WuHite. Yes, sir. | Mr. BLANTON. Your sister has married off? 
Mr. BLANTON. You have four rooms and kitchen? Miss MALONBY. Yes, sir. 
Mrs. WH1T®8. Yes, sir. Mr. BLANTON. And your aunt died? 
Mr. BLANTON. Four rooms besides your kitchen? Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 
Mrs. WHItTs. Yes, sir. Mr. BLANTON. And you are to pay $80? 
Mr. BLANTON. And you have a bath? Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 
Mrs. Wuirs. Yes, sir. Mr. BLANTON. Now, you understand that I do not believe this rent is 
EXCERPTS FROM MRS. KENNEDY’S TESTIMONY ; reasonable; I think this increase is unreasonable ; but don’t you think 
Mr. Hammer. How many in your family? aad rs eee — so aan a ase on show that they mave 
Mrs. Kennepy. I am the only one. | - there _ 2 to 16 pares hn one p i they must have been satis- 
Mr. HAMMER. You live at the New Berne? ne ee ee ee et Oe et ae 
| 


Miss MALONEY. Well, we were satisfied for the time 
Mr. BLANTON. And you have been there 16 years vourself? 
Miss MALONBY. Yes, sir. 


Mrs. KENNEDY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAMMER. How long have you lived there? 

Mrs. KENNEDY. Ten years in October. 

Mr. HAMMER. How many rooms do you occupy? } EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF MRS. GRAHAM 
Mrs. KenNepy. Four rooms, kitchen, and bath. 

Mr. HAMMER. You pay what? 


Mrs. KenNEDY. On the fifth floor, $70. Well, I pay for the phone, | 


Mr. HAMMmeR, You live at the New Berne? 

Mrs. GRAHAM. No. 23, second floor. 

Mr. HAMMER. How many rooms have you? 

Mrs. GRAHAM. We call it five rooms, four rooms and kitchen and 
bath, or five rooms and bath. 

Mr. HaMMER. What do you pay? 

Mrs. GRAHAM. I pay $60 now. 

Mr. HAMMER. Have you received any notice? 

Mrs, GRAHAM. I received a notice for $80. * * * 

Mr. BLANTON. You have been there how long? 

Mrs. GRAHAM. Well, we went there when the house was first built. 

Mr. BLANTON. In 19057? 

Mrs. GRAHAM. Yes, sir; * * * 


too 
Mr. HAMMER. How many rooms do you rent out? 
Mrs. KENNEDY. I rent out three. 
Mr. HaMMer. What do you get for them? 
Mrs, Kennepy, I get $40, $30, and $25. 
Mr. BLANTON. You are paying $70 and you are getting back $95? 
Mrs. Kennepy. Well, I pay $5 for my phone. I pay $75 really. 
Mr. BLANTON. But you use the phone, do you not? 
Mrs. KeNnNepy. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BLANTON. You get $5 worth a month out of the phone? I pay 
$5 for my phone. 
Mrs. KmNNEDY. Well, that goes into the rent, does it not, $75? 
Mr. BLANTON. Well, you pay $75 and get back $95? 
Mrs. Kennepy. Yes, sir. 


Mr. BLANTON. Were you here during the war period from April, 
1917-—— 
Mrs. GrawaM. Yes, I came in from the country and put my little 
git? in school * ° ° 
Mr. Branton. You have no connection with the Government at all? 
Mrs. GRanwaM. No. 
Mr. BLANTON. You just like to live in Washington? 
Mrs. GranaM. No, I am not employed. My little daughter is at 
Mr, HAMMER. You live where? | school here and I am trying to make a home. 
Miss MALONEY. Apartment 43, the New Berne. Mr. BLANTON. But you like Wasbington and you like to live here? 
Mr. HaMMeR. What floor? | Mrs. GRAHAM. I have lived here since I was married. 
Miss MALONEY. The fourth floor. } Mr. BLANTON. What is your native State? 
Mr. HAMMER. How many rooms? } Mrs. GraHaM. I came from Maryland 
Miss Matongy. Five rooms and bath. * * * Mr. Branton. You prefer to live in Washington and send your 
Mr. Hammer. You pay about what rent? | daughter to school and give her the advantages of the city? 
Miss MALONBY. $60. Mrs. GkRanaM. You see I would like to keep her with her grandfather. 
Mr. HAMMER. Increasing it to what? Her grandfather is a physician and has been practicing here over 50 
Miss MALONEY. $80. years, and it means a great deal to him and for her. 
Mr. Blanton. You have been in this apartment how long? : Mr. BLANTON. He is living with you? 
Miss MaLonegy. I think it is 16 years, Mrs. GraHaM. No, not with me, but near me. 
Mr. BLANTON. Sixteen years? | Mr. BLANTON. He is living near you? 
Miss MaLonsy. Yes sir. Mrs. GRAHAM. Yes, sir. 
Mr, Bianroxn, How much did you pay there during the war year, | 
Say April, 1917? 
Miss MALoney. I think it was $47.50. | Mr. HAMMER. How many rooms do you occupy? 
! 
| 
| 


EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OP MISS MALONBY 
Miss MALONEY. Maloney. 

Mr. HAMMER, How many in your family? 

Miss MALONEY. Two; my father and myself. 


BPXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF MRS. MANSFIELD 


Mr. BLanTon, Since 1920 you have been paying $607 Mrs. MANSFIELD. I have four rooms, kitchen, and bath. 

Miss Matonry, $60. Mr. Hammer. What do you pay? 

Mr, BLANTON. And you have five rooms and bath? Mrs. MANSFIELD. I am paying now $60. 

Miss Matonpy. Yes, sir. Mr. HAmMer. You sublet two rooms for how much? 

Mr. Branton. Occupied by two people? Mrs. MANSFIELD. I get $30 for one, and I can only rent the other 

Miss Matonery. Yes, sir. one part of the time, and I get $25. But I have not had that rented 

Mr. Blanton. You will pardon a personal question, but do you mind | very often. In fact, I ought to have that for myself and my daughter 
stating what salary you get? to live decently, but I have to rent it. 

Miss MALongy. I get $1,740. Mr. BLANTON. Are you employed by the Government? 

Mr. Buanton, $1,740? Mrs. MANSFIELD. No, sir; I am not employed at all, just to take 

Miss Matoney. Yes, sir. care of the apartment, and I do sewing whatever tinfe I can. 





CO 


VL. Your daug r is going to sehool? 
\ { rs old. 
And ing to hool? 
igELD. And golag te school. 
You are educating her here in Washington? 
I ) ir, 
] W g quite a desirable place to educate a 
3 , It gives them a great many advantages? 
» * * . oe 
] I ] l m vi been there? 
I BLANTO Most of the people who are there have been there a 
] me? 
I LA H h t are you paying? 
[ANSVIELD. $60 
LAMP! And you t ived one of these celebrated notices? 
| w, the other lady; there is just one more. What 
} ! {ONY OF MISS PAULINE NAMMBETT 
N Vi ent do you live in? 
[ i The New Berne, second floor. 
y in your family? 
I! but self. 
* * * + = 
M Ha i BI ur ! in that apartment 


lise DAMMETT. Four 








ir HLAMMBR, Do yo oms? 

Miss HLAMMETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAamMer, What do you get for them? 

Miss Ha i $30, furn ed. 

Mr. | 1 How much do you pay for the four rooms? 

M LhAM Four rr is, kitchen and bath, I am paying $70 
net 

ITAMMER. Did if » any notice to increase your rent? 

Mi HAMMETT. Yes; to S90 

M BLANTON, D the 17 years that you have been there, you 
have been reasonably tisfied ? 

Miss HAMMETT. Yes; but not always with the service 

Mr. Buawron, Have you ever rented out more than one room? 

Miss HAMMETT. Yes, sir 

Mr. BLAntTon. How many? 

Miss HAmMMeETT. Two, since my father’s death, 

Mr. BLANTON. What did you receive for the two? 

Miss HAMMeETY. $30 for one and $35 for the other. 

Mr. BLa »N. That was $65, and you are paying $70? 

Miss HaMM@eTT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. So, not considering overhead expenses 

Miss HaMMert?T. It is not rented now. I have only one rented now. 

Mr. BLANTON, But you could rent two? 

Miss HAamMMetr. Yes; I have only myself. 

Mr. HamMoer. Well, the next meeting is to-merrow morning, |s it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Probably the Post and the Herald would notify them, 

Mr. HamM™uubr. You would have to pay for it. 

Mr. BLANTON, Oh, well, the newspapers are pretty good about giving 
people information, 

Mr. HiAMMER. They may be working people who can not come to- 
morrow, 

RENT COMMISSION ALONE RESPONSIBLE FOR. NEW BERNE RAISE 

I submit that no fair-minded person can read the testimony 

of these witnesses from the New Berne Apartments, in connec- 


tion with Mr. Wardman’s evidence, and escape the inevitable 
conclusion that decisions of the Rent Commission were re- 
sponsible for these recent raises by Mr. Wardman in the New 


Berne. Why, he bought it for the purpose of raising the rents 
to correspond to decisions of the Rent Commission. If we had 


had no Rent Commission, there would have been no raises there. 


The raises made in September, 1920, were not made until cer- 
tain a ns of the Rent Commission warranted it for suites | 
with rooms of certain standards. 

G rING BACK APPROXIMATELY WHAT THEY PAID OUT 


Iixamine the above testimony and you will note that. many 


o! e tenants are subrenting enough rooms from their suite 
to take in almost as much as they pay out. I challenge any 
man to rend the evidence of all the witnesses in this New Berne 
nd say that it warrants the extension of this war-emergency 


Commission. 


HARRY WARDMAN SOLEMNEY AGRENS NOT TO BJKCT 


TENANTS 


I quote the following from page 81 of the hearings: 


Mr. Buanron. May I ask you this question? It will have a very 
large effect on my attitude toward this bill. Suppose the Rent Com- 
nrission is not kept alive and expires om May 22, and these people 
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say that they will not pay the increase in rent: 
them put out of the buil 
Mr. WARDMAN, No, sir; I do not expect to do that. 
Mr. BLANTON. What I mean is this: Suppose they say, “ We can n 
pay these increases and we are not going to give our apartments up.” 
Mr. WARDMAN. I would not insist upon them getting out. 
THREATS AND INTIMIDATIONS 


Do you expect to ha 


I have received through the mails some of the most coward 
dastardly, infamous threats that inhuman ingenuity could 
frame trying to force me to withdraw my oppusition to tl 
bill. One of my colleagues, who has proven himself to be a ty 
friend, came to me some time ago and told me that I had bett 
watch the “ Washington bunch” who were concentrating tly 
forces before Congress to pass this bill, as they might try to 
ruin me through “frame ups” if I continued to be active in 
fighting it, and he assured me that I could expect some of tl 
to go to any extreme. And some of them have gone to extrem 
In an envelope postmarked here in Washington last Sunday 
some .cowardly, lying hound sent me the following letter: 


, 


2 


SUNDAY, APRIL 13 
is connected with prominent realty dealers in the 


ia, and through a slip on his part I have found o 


Str: My cousin 


District cf Colum! 


your connection with these interests and what you are getting for yx 
fight against the poor people of the city. I myself am against theso 


bloodthirsty real estate dealers and landlords. If the rent bill does 
not become a law, I shall compel my cousin to take the stand and tel| 
everything. 

An HONEST MAN. 


And there is no way of learning the identity of this cowardly 
lying hound. The fight I put up in the House Monday against 
this bill was my answer to his infamous, lying insinuations. | 
am one of the poorest men in the House, but my credit is good 
in half a hundred banks, and I will make a standing offer of 
$5,000 reward if it can be shown that I have an interest, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to one penny’s worth in the defeat of this 
rent bill. And it is my hope that the post-office inspector ma 
be able to find this infamous blackmafiler. 

WHAT MEMBERS OF 


THER COMMITTEE HAVE PUT UP WITH 


While Mrs. Taylor, one of the rent commissioners, was on 
the stand testifying, the following occurred: 


Mr, BLANTON. I see a newspaper representative here, right in this 
room within 30 feet of you, who ts renting a first-class residence of 
six rooms and bath, new, in good shape, in a splendid location in 
Washington, for $60 a month. He has gotten away from the co: 
center. That, I think, is the main solution of the problem. 
If Mr. Wardman charges too much for the New Berne, leave it and 
go out farther. Personally, I live out near Zoo Park, 4 miles from my 
work. I out to get cheaper rent. That is the solution. 
Whenever they ask too much, every clerk ought to move out. If this 
newspaper man has been able to solve the question, then the other 
tenants should be able to do it. 

Mrs. TAYLOR. If one newspaper man has solved the question, 25 
have not. There have been many, many of this profession who have 
been talking to me about it, 

Mr. HAMMER. Perhaps the newspaper man he refers to is like a 
wealthy gentleman on the District Committee, He has a fine house. 
He pays $100 a month for it, furnished, This: is an exception to the 
rule. I wonder if they were really helping him because he is a member 
of the committee. I wonder if the mewspaper man is getting his 
because he is a newspaper man. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is making a very unfair tnsinuation 
against some member of the committee who is likely not here. L am 
glad that he did not make his reference apply to me, for I rent an 
unfurnished house from the owner himself, who is not @ real estate 
dealer, The newspaperman I referred to is one of those: at that table, 
and a prominent ex-service man. 

Mr. STALKER. Why not give us his name? 

Mr. BLANTON, I did not give you his mame, because I did not have 
the authority to do so. He will probably tell you about it himseif, if 
you. desive it, after we adjourn. 


gested 


there 


or; 
go 


I now have authority to give the name of this young newspaper 
man who at that time was seated at the table. He is none 
other than our splendid young friend, Mr. Pritchard, who is a 
member of the Stuart Walcott Post, American Legion, of Wash- 
ington, and who only recently was presented with a handsome 
present by said Legion post for spgcial service done to needy 
Yet an unkind reference was made to him that he 
could not defend himself against. 


soldiers. 


FURTHER IMPERTINENT IN@ERFERENCE 
I quote from the record of the hearings the following: 
Mr. Lampenr. Mr, BLanton, do you have any questions? 
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Mr. Buanton. Yes. Most of the woolen goods now—that is, clothing 
we have—is made out of cotton, and most, or a great deal, of the silken 
goods is made out of cotton under mercerized processes, 


Well, we are paying too high a price for our clothing here, and 
therefore you would like to have a clothing commission regulate it or 
control it. 

Mr. Bor. Well, Mr. Bianton, ff affairs continne to go as they bave 
been continuing since the war, when things seem to be completely upset, 
it seems to me that we will have to have some kind of an adjudicating 
committee to stand between the one side and the other. That is my 
inion, 

Mr. Branton. Now, some of the people who live in my section of the 
country, a great many of them, raise cattle and sheep—and according 
to the prices that they get for their sheep and cattle down in my coun- 
try, with the usual freight rate added to the price of such cattle to 
market, such cattle and mutton ought to sell here in Washington, choice 
of beef, for about 20 cents a pound, yet it sells for 40 and 50 cents 
in Washington. You pay just double what my constitutents have to 
pay for it at home. Do you think, therefore, that we ought to have a 
meat commission to say at what price the meats should be sold to the 
people? 
Mr. 


war, 


ee 


cuts 


Burx. Well, we did bave a fair price body here during the 
1 do not say that the time has gone past when we shonld not 
have it. 

Mr. Branton, Well, if you were to go down into the South, into 
tl Carolinas, or Mississippi, or Texas, and talk about baving a 
price-fixing commission to those people down there, to fix the price 
of their cotton, I doubt whether you would ever get back to Wash- 
ington in a good humor, because those good people down there do 
not stand for anything like that. They don’t want it. They believe 
in market prices. They believe in supply and demand. They are 
willing to take what a fair market gives them for their stuff. It Is 
unfair markets they protest against. They don’t want semebody 
to sit up here im Washington in a swivel chair, and fix prices on 
their farm and ranch products. 

Mr. Hammes. Mr Burk, no court at any time would sustain any 
such a proposition as the gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. Buanton. Yes; the gentleman from Nerth Carolina knows 
everything ; that is, he thinks he does, but those of us that are with 
him ap here de not think so. 

Mr. LAMPER?. Gentlemen, we are getting off of the subject. 

Mr. BLanton. I will ask the gentleman to wait until 1 get through. 
1 do not want to be interrupted. I do net want the gentleman to 
make any side-bar remarks to me. 

Mr. HamMMeER. You knew that the Supreme Court would not sus- 
tain any such a proposition as that, if you have ever read anything 
since you were knee-high to a Junebug. 

Mr. BuAnTON. If you have any remarks to make to me, come out 
im the hal. 

Mr. LAMPprt. Let us have order. 

Mr. BuantTox, We will have it if the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina will quit interrupting me. I do not want him to address me. 
If he has any remarks, let him make them to the chair. If he | 
bas any remarks to make to me, if he will come out in the ball | 
and make them, I can settle them. I prefer to do that. | 

Mr, HamMer, We don’t need to do that. 

Mr. BLanron. Don't make them here, I hope there will | 
more side-bar remarks to me. 


still 


be no 


KEWPING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


In my minority report filed against the Rent Commission bill 
I mentioned that last Saturday afternoon, before we were to 
take up the bill Monday, there was distributed on the floor of 
this House to every Member present a printed copy of the 
Alfred B. Moore report on housing conditions, dated April 8, 
1924, and I said: 


The newspapers report that Mr. Alfred B. Moore exhausted the $2,500 
allowed him by the Semate and requested an additional $5,000 which 
he needed in imvestigating various criminal organizations disclosed in 
an alleged secret report he had made to the Senate. And I note that 
on April 7, 1924, the Senate of the United States passed Senate Resolu- 


tion 208 granting ‘the additional $5,000 requested by Mr. Alfred B. 
Morre 


You will note that what I said was: “The newspapers report,” 
and so forth. I made no reference whatever to any Senator. I 
did not in any way involve any Senator in such “ newspaper re- 
ports.” But on Saturday, April 12, I quoted reports that ap- 
peared in all Washington newspapers on April 4, which had 
never been questioned or denied. 

Yet in the Star, Monday, under the headlines “ Branton 
scored for rent-aet stand,” and the subheadiines “ Barr. declares 
minority report venomous and not conducive to fairness” ap- 
peared what purported to be a statement from Mr. Batt, which 
in part is as follows: 





| it 
| merely quoted reports in newspapers which, from April 4 to 
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The investigation made by Mr. Moore was an open investigation mad 
in conjunction with the Metropolitan police of Washincton 
real estate board. Hts complete repert will be published later 
was nothing confidential about this report * * *. That part of the 
resolution * © * relating to an alleged combination of real estate 
dealers and owners to keep up bigh prices calls for an entirely different 
kind of an investigation, and is not connected in any way with the 
committee in carrying out that part of the res 


and the 


There 


lution. 

As to the additional appropriation authorized for ‘ther investi- 
gation, tt invelves only part of the resolution. M loore neitl 
asked for this nor will be receive any part of it, as } work is com- 
pleted. The survey made under his direction and report « leas 


than $1,500. 


And some of the papers quoted Mr. Ban as stating that my 
minority report was not correct. 

There is not one single incorrect statement 
minority report. Now let us see whether the 
ported what I said they did 

On the front page of the Washington Herald for Friday, April 
4, 1924, In column 2, appears an entire cotumn headed “ Secret 
report bares owners’ conspiracy to boost rentals.” 

Now remember that the Aldred B. Moore printed report is 


in my 
newspapers 


entire 


re- 


dated April 3, 1924, which is the day preceding this news 
item. 1 quote from this Herald the following excerpts: 
The charges are contained In a secret report. This report was 


diligently suppressed by the committee. 
the 


In a separate report which 
committee made public the experts gave a detafled description of 
housing conditions in this city. * * * the committee unanimou 
voted to ask * * ©*® for an additional $5,000 to probe the alleged 
combine. * © * 

Both the seeret report and the report made public were strned by 
A. B. Moore. Tle was brought to Washington from Delaware * * * 
for the express purpose of making the housing survey. 


And then much space was devoted to the said report of said 
Alfred B. Moore that was dated April 3, 1924. 

The Washington Star for Friday, April 4, 1924, in part of a 
column on its frent page, embracing the following in head 
lines: “ Seeking extension of rental inquiry—will probe allece:! 
sensational eharges; secret report cites conspiracy to 
up prices; $5,000 more funds asked”; and from two mo: 
columns, on page 2 of said Star, I quote the following excerpts: 

Committee ts asking $5,000 additional to continue 
tion into the housing conditions here. 


kee p 


the invest 


Mr. Moore was aided in making his survey by data obtained from 
the ren? estate brokers and operators and by the Metropolitan p»lice 
department. 


And much of this Alfred B. Moore report, dated April 3, 1924, 
was covered in the Star, 

On several occasions from that date up to Saturday, April 
12, when I made my minority report, newspapers stated that 
the $5,000 additional had been granted for this survey to | 
continued. And Resolution No. 203 was passed April 7, 192 


‘ 
‘ 
t, 


| granting an additional $5,000. 


So if there is anything incorrect In these newspaper reports 
is the fault of the newspapers, and not my report, for I 


April 12, had not been denied. 

The Star quoted Mr. Ball as claiming that Mr. Alfred B. 
Moore’s duties ended when he made his report of April 3, 1924. 

T am advised by Commissioner Rudolph that Mr. Alfred B. 
Moore is stil! at work In his office assigned to him in the 
Municipal Building. His printed report is dated Apri! 3, 
1924. If his duties ended then, why is he stil! at work in his 
office? 

If the Star reported Mr, Ball correctly in saying that Mr. 
Alfred LB. Moore had nothing to do with the secret report, 
why did the Herald on April 4, 1924, state?— 


Both the secret report and the report made public were signed by 
A. B. Moore. He was brought to Washington from Delaware for the 
express purpose of making the housing survey. 


On the front page of the Washington Star for April 7, 1924, 
under the headings “Assent to further probe of lecal housing.” 
“$5,000 appropriated to contimue secret investigation to June 
1,” appeared the following: 





The — gave ita assent to-day to a continuation of the investi- 
gation, * * °*® resolution authorizing the expenditure of an addi 
tional $5,000 to continue this Imvestigetion * * * wae adopted 
ubabimously. 


Now, I respectfully submit that the newspapers did report 
just exactly what I said im my minority report they had re 
ported. 

. 
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The largest colored newspaper published in the United States 
exclusively for colored people is the Washington Tribune. It 
has a large circulation and goes into almost all of the States. 
Covering a large part of three columns of its front page last 
Saturday, April 12, 1924, was a demand from the 110,000 colored 
people of Washington to give them representation upon this 
Rent Commission by appointing thereon one colored man and 
one colored woman. Let me quote the following excerpt from 


this article: 


The progressive group of colored people of the District of Columbia 
are now preparing for a fight to a finish for representation on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Rent Commission, A bill is now pending in Congress 
making this body a permanent one. As now constituted, the commission 
is composed of five white and no colored 

Attorney Thomas L. Jones addressed a letter to Senator BALL, chair- 
man of the 
ment to this bill providing for negro representation on the commission. 
Attorney Jones suggests that a man and a woman be appointed as rep- 
resentatives of the Negro race. 

Attorney forceful argument jn his letter, which was 
as follows: 


Jones makes a 


Hon, H. L. BALi: 

I desire to call your attention to the condition of things bearing 
on the question of the extension of the Ball Rent Commission law. 
In doing so, I desire to say that, notwithstanding the fact that the 


colored people constitute one-fourth of the population of the District 
of Columbia, 90 per cent of whom are rent payers, they have no rep- 
resentation on the Rent Commission, and, so far as I know, and 
have been advised, very little attention has been paid to them when 
they did make a complaint. 

As a lawyer, I very seriously doubt the advisability of such laws. 
In my opinion, they have a tendency to increase rent instead of 
diminishing it. At least, they prevent the erection of small houses 
that would relleve my class from poor conditions in living quarters, 
This borne out by the fact that I see by the report of your 
investigation committee, in regard to the subject, there is a scarcity 
of houses for living quarters in the District of Columbia renting 
for less than $50 a month, in spite of the fact that these laws have 
for six or seven years, 

However, I do not want to get away from my object, and that is, 
if the Ball rent law is to be extended, a hundred and ten thousand 
colored people of the District of Columbia, 90 per cent of whom 
are rent payers, demand that they shall have a representation of 
at least two members on said commission—one man and one woman. 

In order that there shall be no mistake or failure in regard 
thereto, I respectfully request you, as chairman of said committee, 
an amendment to said bill in such behalf and to urge 

adoption. 
If you desire me to do so, I shall be glad to prepare a form for 
such amendment and mail a copy to you. 

Hoping this letter will receive your carly and favorable consider- 
ation, I am, 

Yours 


is 


been in existence 


to propose 


its 


very respectfully, 


THOMAS L, JONES. 


And on the editorial page there is an extended double column 
editorial from Editor J. A. G. LuValle demanding that there 
shall be placed on this Rent Commission one colored man and 
one colored woman, And their demands are such that if this 
Rent Commission is extended neither the President nor Chair- 
man MAppveNn nor the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] can turn 
them down, hence it will mean an increase to seven commission- 
ers, any one of whom is authorized under the present law to 
sit and determine rents and service. 


REPORTED ACTION BY COMMITTEB ON RULES 


The press reports that the Committee on Rules will grant a 
special rule next week to extend the present law. I do not 
believe they will take such action if they will give careful 
study to all the facts. 


WASHINGTON BOARD OF TRADE AGAINST EXTENSION 


The Washington Board of Trade, alleged to be composed of 
all classes of business men, and many of whom are tenants, is 
unalterably opposed to extending the life of this commission. 
In conclusion let me urge my colleagues not to take this bill up 
again without permitting reasonable debate. If they know the 
facts, they will not let any bill pass extending this commission. 

THREAT AGAINST LIFE 

In my mail to-day I received a communication warning me 
that if 1 took any further steps against the passage of this 
rent act I had better see that all my accident policies are in 
good shape. This article is my answer to such a cowardly 

a 


District Committee, asking the Senator to propose an amend- 
| terest to the Members of the House, and I would like to get 
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threat. And I hope that our worthy post-office inspector will be 
able to identify the writer of this cowardly missive. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. McRreynotps]. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 


there objection? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
subject? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I assure the gentleman that it is not 
political. It is mostly an article by Judge W. B. Swaney, of 
Chattanooga, on the importance of the Constitution and an 
analysis of that instrument in some respects and the teaching 
of the Constitution in the schools. I think it would be of in- 


Reserving the right to object, on what 


the article in the Recorp. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is an article written by whom? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Judge W. B. Swaney, of Chattanooga, 
a prominent lawyer; was chairman of the committee on law 
enforcement of the American Bar Association in 1921-22, and 
who has contributed many articles on American citizenship to 
the press. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article written 
by Judge W. B. Swaney, of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

This article is the substance of an address delivered at Iowa 
University, lowa City, Iowa, last summer, and is as follows: 


That the world is out of joint as the result of the World War will 
be denied by few. The many absurd, ridiculous, and dangerous ideas 
of government rampant in Burope are naturally affecting America to 
some extent. That the outbreaks against our Government, unless 
checked, will be serious is admitted by all. The consensus of opinion 
that the chief burden is upon the schools to save America is well-nigh 
unanimous among the best authorities. The hundred or more civic 
organizations in America now striving to improve our citizenship, many 
of them attempting to become international in their scope and opera- 
tion, is convincing proof that immediate action is necessary to restore 
our much-vyaunted civilization and regenerate mankind. 

How is it practicable for the schools to redeem America and restore 
our American ideals of government in the minds and hearts of Ameri- 
cans is an interesting story and one well calculated to repay the inves- 
tigator. 

Ignorance of the simplest rudiments of our Government, widespread 
indifference to the duties of citizenship on the part of a majority of 
so-called good citizens, as shown in their neglect to vote and refusal 
to sit on juries and perfornr other important duties, coupled with the 
manifold evils resulting from ignorance and the effects of profiteering 
during the war and since, and the unfortunate reaction from our 
spiritual exaltation during the World War, have caused many to lose 
faith in our Government, and especially the courts, and others whose 
duty it is to enforce the laws, 

Following the war more books have been written on government and 
social betterment than during any like period in the history of the 
world. Vast contributions have been made by publicists, educators, 
lawyers, judges, and others in this country and Great Britain especially, 
but unfortunately most of them haye been pessimistic. With a view 
to clarifying much of the extreme thought which has resulted from 
this conflict of ideas, it occurred to the writer that it would be advan- 
tageous to gather data for an article with a view of presenting a few 
of the best suggestions that have been proposed for the permanent 
betterment of conditions in this country. The splendid report made 
by Judge Martin J. Wade, as chairman of a special committee of the 
American Bar Association on American citizenship, at San Francisco 
in 1922, describes briefly and concisely the many dangerous and in- 
sidious attacks that are being waged against our Government, and it 
proposes, in my judgment, the only remedy which we have to effec- 
tively combat and overcome these common enemies. This report ranks 
in importance as a State paper with Jefferson's 4ntmortal Declaration 
of Independence and the messages of our greatest Presidents. 

Two sentences stand out prominently, and will linger in the memory 
of all who read it: 

“There is but one remedy for out national ills—education— 
and the schools of America must save America.” 

The problem, frankly stated, involves no less a task than Ameri- 
ecanizing America. To many it appears that all we need to do is to 
cut of foreign immigration temporarily and get our proverbial melting 
pot into operation. But to the thoughtful it is a far greater task. 

An effort has been made to get first-hand information from the lead- 
ing writers and educators who have had experience in the work in 
recent years, There is substantial agreement in Judge Wade's con- 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
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elwsion that education is the chief dependence for a solution of the 
political maladies now affficting the Nation, but there is wide diversity 
ef opinion as to the methods of instruction. 

THE SCHCOL REPUBLIC 
America in 


n lL. 


j * grades in 
- nt years, so far as I have been able to discover, is Dr. Wils 
Gill, of Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Doctor Gill's method of Instructi 





‘ful operat 


He first pat it into practice in Cuba under the direction of Gen. 


Leonard Wood while he was there preparing Cuba for self-government, 


epnblic,” and has been in s ion for a quarter of a cen- 


1d its success there attracted national attention and met the un- 
nlified approval of General Wood It was adopted by the United 
States Bureau of Education im 1912 and is now im successful opera 


n in many American States and fers 





gn countries 





The pian fs very simple. It consists of organizing the pupils Into a 
republican ferm of government. The pupils in one room organize as a 
town, adopting the prevailing law. If as a city, they elect 

th iyor, commissioners, city judge, chief of police, and other officers 
their number They enact laws and enforce them, following 

as possible the approved methods of adults, though generally 

with better results. A number of these school cities or towns join fn 
school States, which permits the practice of this higher unit of govern 
The States in the building are federated as a republic. Char 

‘s awl constitutions vary, according to the age of the puptis, and 


quite uniferm, and set 
practice of the 


The State of Massachusetts, at the instance 


forth as the purpose to frain the pupils 


of Doctor Gill, enacted a 
w making it compulsory to use the school republic in the 
This method ef teaching government has been adopted by 
ny school boards without any previous legislation with beneficial 
results. The most eminent educators have 
fie, and an 


echools 


commended the school re- 
immense amount of literature has been distributed by 
others showing fts practical utility. Doctor Gill 
the true spirit of the crusader for geod government, as I learned 


the Government and 


correspondence and from a scrapbook, giving incontestible proof of 
hearty and whele-sonled appreciation of his services to his country 
d humanity by his contributions to the cause of good citizenship. 
he spirit ef Dector Gill's teaching, after a thorough test here and 
elsewhere, is embedied in what he denominates “the golden rule in 
practice.” 
Dr. Frank Crane, in an editorial Im 1921, pronounced Doctor Gill's 
method of teaching government the biggest idea in the world, and char 


golden rule in schools, at home, and elsewhere. 
, , ae : | been commended by the committee of the 
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n is what is known as the “ school | 





to meet the present emergency !n that and other States with a f 


element. Judge Wade, Dean Russell, and their associates are a 
a magnificent work and splendid results have been obtained 
Amertcan Bar Association »s ted Judge Wade to pre 
on American citizenship on mt of his leadership tn Iowa 
At the conference held at Iowa t rsity this su r on cit 
| at which the writer i the privilege to be preser ticiy 
appeared that 26 States have already followed tl ! of I 
this praiseworthy undertaking A significant fact | I 
leadership of Judge Wade and his assoctat r? 
broadened until it ts recognized that the Ar ' I 
which is one of the most powerful and influ al « h 
countr should assur that leadership to whic! 
son of their special training entitles them 
The 1922 report of the American Bar Ass : 
tive of Judge Wade's method of teaching government hould 
to fully understand the Iowa method Last year Judce W 
S600 « t f his rs iry priz s for the best es ‘ ( 
pertaining to governt t to students In the venth and eighth ; 
nd t rl! wi } 1,00 sta 
Tt not dif It to imagine the far-reacl s benef by f 
suct i ry part of Iowa 
INTERSCHOLASTIC CITIZENSHIP METH 
The wonderful constructive work done in Texas during the last 12 


public | 


acterized him as a modest old school teacher and lawyer who had de- | 


voted bis Life to this big idea, and while he had not died for it was 
doing better by living it. There can be ne doubt that the school repub- 
lie js sound pedagogically, and is capable of rapid extension and en- 
largement im colleges and universities as well as in the grades and 
preparatery sehools. It has been long recognized among educators that 
to teach things whieh are necessary te be done can best be accomplished 
by doing them. This is particularly applicable to citizenship, which 
requires aetion based upen intelligence. ‘Khe duties of citizenship can 


| schools and colleges of the United States. 


years by the University of Texas under the leadership of Dr. |} D. 
Shurter, under the tithe of the “ University Scholastic Leag hie 
American Bar Association 
and others who have investigated its work. The idea is te have com 
petition in all of the schools and celleges in deciamations, essays, ora 
tions, and debates om subjects pertaining to government with a 

to the improvement of the citisens, 

It was successful from the beginning. In round numbers there have 
been 48 general essay contests in which some 24,000 persons took part 
100 debates in which ever 50,000 boys and girls participated, and in 
all several hundred de 


testants took part, 


amation contests in which ever 100,000 con 
Taking into consideration the public way in whi 
these various conteats were held, where the parents of the pupils are 
interested in the school activities of their own, it is estimated that 
about 1,000,000 people of Texas bave entered into these citizensh‘p 
contests from year to year. It is also estimated that during the last 
12 years, duplicates, about 10,000,000 were reached 
by the University Interscolastic League of Texas. 

This experience with the scheols in Texas led Doctor Shurter to 
organize the American Citizenship League, whose purpose is to de- 
velop a citizenship training program on a contest basis for all the 
It has a journal of its own, 
American Citizenship Magaziue, which is published 


counting yearly 


known as the 
monthly. 

This plan, when in complete operation, will have contests similar to 
the ones before described in all of the scheols, colleges, and universities 


| im the United States. 


be taught mest effectively by good habits growing out of conduct result- 


ing from high ideals, put into daily practice begun mM youth. The 
eacher deals with the conereté and the possibilities for training leaders 
is unlimited im the school republic. 

THR 1OWA METHOD 


Judge Martin J. Wade and Dean William F. Russell, of Iowa Univer- 
sity, a few years ago conceived the idea of having the principles of the 
United States Constitution tanght in the public schools to combat the 


propaganda fn Iowa and other States put forth by certain foreign ele- | 


ments attempting to destroy our Government. In conjunction ‘with 
Professor Meyerholtz, of Iowa State Teachers’ College, they published 
a small volume entitled “ The Short Constitution,” and succeeded In 
having the Legislature of lowa enact a law making it compulsory for 
the public schools to teach the principles of the United States Consti- 
tution. The method of teaching government as outlined In this Ifttle 
volume fis unique and original. The plan has the form of lectures de- 
Iivered by a live judge who appears daily and explains in the simplest 
manner to the pupils what government is and why it is necessary, and 
the objects to be acomplished, as well as fits actual workings. [t ts 
what one would call the speaking method. The lectures are brief and 
practical, and breathe the true spirit of patriotism. While the book 
is used as a text it has the force of a personal vital message. The 
story of the Constitution fs told In a most fascinating manner. Around 
the fundamental principles set out In the amendments enougi history, 
both English and American, is given to prove In the most convincing 
way the Inestimable value of every clause of the Constitution for the 
protection of the life, civil and religious Ifberty, and property of the 
eitizen from the highest to the lowest. The student ts made to realize 
that the Government fs his friend and protector and ft stimulates a 
wholesome patriotism and deep reverence for the Constitution and 
laws, as well as for all in authorfty. The “Short Constitution” has 
been adopted by the schools of lowa and there is no book better adapted 





Doctor Shurter has demonstrated by actual experiments the in- 
estimable value of this plan, and it is easy to see the reason why it 
has been made attractive to the pupils. It is a nursery for training 
leaders so greatly needed at this time, as well as for instilling ideals of 
Americanism in the concrete. Its influence will permeate every heme 
in America, and the reaction will be the most helpful to adulis as well 
as to the entire youth of the laad. 

The possibilities for stimulating patriotism by declamations wisely 
selected from the great American orators and statesmen, from James 
Otis and Patrick Henry to Woodrow Wilson and Warren G. Harding, 
need no comment. 

Many other plans for teaching gevernment have been devised by dis- 
tinguished educaters which are well adapted for certain classes of 
students and are werthy of careful study, such as that outlined by Dr. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, professor of government at Harvard Untversity, 
known as the Mooseheart course of academy study, the Columbia Un! 
versity course, the Marshall-Wythe school of government and citizen 
ship at William and Mary College, the Harvard course and the manual! 
for the information of immigrants by the National Seciety of Daughters 
of the American Revolution. Many splendid textbooks have been writ- 
ten for use of the pwhblic schools, colleges, and universities and many 
books for the general reader. ‘The literature prepared for the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, and other similar organizations, as well as | 
activities of these groups, are all most helpful and constructive and are 
too well known to need extensive comment, 


THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION PLAN 


I will conclude by briefly describing the plan of the American Bar 
Association, attempting to show how the members of that association 
may be of incalculable benefit to the schools, the press, and the public 
im the citizenship movement. The report of the committee first ap- 
pointed in 1922, of which Judge Wade was chairman, has been already 
mentioned and some reasons given why the American Bar Association 
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Bl i tal he lead. A second committee, of which R. E. L. Saner, of 
Dn lex was chairman, prepared a report for 1923, which was 
I d at Minneapolis on August 50 
opted in 1922 provided for a standing committee upon 
-nship,”” composed of five members, and authorized said | 
to establish a bureau to have, under its direction, charge of | 
t i 1, training, and develop: t of a better citizenship; to 
itriotic effort of the members of the bar in every State, utiliz- | 
h 1 the State, ci j inty sociations and co 
with al ties ha ame ends in view; arranging | 
| outlining | { p iotic community effort; impressing 
i I yf th ir tha hey a called to duty as leaders in | 
and patrioti ffort 11 ing them realize that they are 
» upl l and defend the Constitution and th ws of our coun 
t il i r the appointn t of ommittee in every community 
1 be ‘ t Constitution of the United States | 
i i hool, pu id private, throughout the United | 
I 1 is to n pro I r training in cltizenship not | 
‘ t! for ha er had an opportunity | 
t l mpl it imy I truths of this Government, and | 
t d 1 to ca to the homes the truth about our | 
t falsehoods disseminated through | 
pa “a0Da maLgazil 
REPO ! MMITTE! 
eport Mr, Saner’s committe s one of a wplishments, and 
e read by all per ho al interested in the movement 
I tated, it shows the main objective should be the education of | 
t iblic with reference to the nature and ideals of our Government 
mbodied in the Constitution of the United Stat ind to that end | 
i following shibboleth was adopted 
lo reestablish the Constitution of the United States and the | 
p and ideals of our Government in the minds and hearts | 
people.” 
i} merete results obtained by the committee and its bureau in | 
! n with other similar organizations are summarized as follows | 
Iiwenty-four States have enacted laws to require the teaching | 
i United States Constitution and the constitution of a particular | 
ether with the principles and ideals of our Government, in all 
h ind leges supported in any manner by public funds Five 
nsidered the same character of legislation during the year, | 
t } iff reasons the bills failed | 
. * erences on teaching the Constitution among teachers in 
lleges, and universities were recommended, and many were | 
1, including one at the University of Iowa heretofore referred to. 
Third. The program for the celebration of three national holidays— 
triots’ Day, April 19; Memorial Day, May 30; and Independence Day, 
Iu t——-were prepared and observed in many parts of the country. 
tt most important and constructive plan proposed and now in 
ul f execution for the second year, and which promises the most | 
neficial results, is the nation-wide celebration of Constitution day, | 
yYtember 17, which ha wen enlarged to cover a week, September 16 
2 Mr. Saner was active during the year and delivered many ad- 
dresses before the State bar associations and other organizations in | 
many States. and obtained the cooperation of these organizations to a 
onsiderable extent. The publicity work of the bureau has been exten- | 
ive and helpful in many ways. But the most gratifying response to 
ill of the agitation by the combined organizations in the citizenship | 
irk is shown in the bibliography of books and pamphlets on the Con- | 
stitution prepared by the bureau in a handbook for citizenship activi 


ties, with numerous suggestions for the speakers and others taking 
part 

It should not be omitted to call attention to the splendid assistance 
given this movement by the American Bar Association Journal, and 
specially the series of contributions made by distinguished members of 

ench, bar, and publicists on government, which will later be pub- 
lished in book form under the title of “‘ New Federalist.” 

Che attacks made upon our Government by small groups of foreigners 
and the abuse of the judiciary by certain large groups of so-called 
Americans has had a most gratifying respense from the bar associa- 
tions and other organizations in defense of the courts and our Amert- 
in system of government. It has also made ovr judges realize that 
they in and must actively cooperate in educating the citizens in the 
fundamental principles of our Government. 

(he great problem, however, after all is the education of the next 
eveneration in the duties of citizenship, and this can be done most effec- 
ti y by the schools, for the reason that, as was wisely said by Hum- 

If vou wish to introduce new ideas into a nation’s life, you 
must put them in the schools.” 

To-day the most important person and, in fact, the most useful 

izen, is not the soldier, lawyer, doctor, or preacher, but the teacher. 
Every possible effort should be made to see that the youth of the 
land are drilled in the fundamental principles and ideals for which 














America has always stood in order that he may be made to under 
stand the sources of our liberties and how they may be preserved 
It is, therefore, of the utmost consequence that the teacher himselr 
be thoroughly equipped to instruct the pupil in the fundamental pri 
ciples of our Government. 
PROBLEM OF TEACHING THE TEACHER 
It 


foundest 


itsel f, 
significance, 


resolves then, into this one proposition, which is of pro 
and that is that it is the duty of the American 
lawyers and judges and others in authority, who understand our for; 
of government, to teach the teacher. This problem of teaching th: 
teacher should challenge the attention of all colleges and universities 
and especially that of our great and outstanding universities, whos 
business it is to train teachers. No greater accomplishment has bee 
made in recent years in this direction than that made by the summer 


schools and educational associations. What we need at this tim 

cooperation of all the various organizations which are now in existence 
and are rapidly increasing in this country almost daily to accomplish 
the various things which are thought to be essential to the upbuildin 
of our ‘civic life and the betterment of the people as a whole. Whi! 
I do not deprecate the spirit which actuates any of them in th: 


ambition to multiply and form societies, there is a tendency to for: 
small ups which is as noticeable in the country as a whole 
1 States Congress. There is just one more societ 
Il am ambitious to help organize, and that is one to which all 
plain American citizens are eligible, and in which every Prg@position 


bloes or gi 


as it is in our Unitee 


which 


made should be for American citizens as a whole and not for any 
particular bloc. 
Seriously, let me conclude by recommending the use of the best 


parts of all the plans outlined under the leadership of the American 
Bar in cooperation with all other organizations working 
to this end, and especially. all the schools, colleges, and universities. 
The aim should be to place a copy of the Constitution in every Amei 
ican home, and have it become a guide to the civic life just as th: 
Bible is to the spiritual well-being of every individual. Civic and 
religious freedom are equally necessary to our continuance as a creat 
nation. 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven and one-half 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINcHER}. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I am taking this opportunity 
to make a few observations concerning the petition that has 
been filed with the Clerk and is being signed by Members of 
Congress to force the immediate consideration of the so-called 
Barkley bill. 

This bill is a long, complicated measure, composed of many, 
many sections, and if the petition is signed by a sufficient num- 
ber and the House is foreed to consider the bill on the floor of 
the House instead of by committee it will no doubt take the 
greater portion of the summer and fall. I am not going to 
comment on the merits of the Barkley bill. It deals with the 
subject of capital and labor, abolishes the Railroad Labor 
toard, creates more public offices than any bill that has passed 
the Congress for many a day, and, so far as I know, is a bill 
satisfactory to the larger railroads and to some branches of 
organized labor. It does not deal with nor propose to affect 
the public outside of these organizations. 

The occasion for having it brought upon the floor by the peti- 
tion route is that the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com 
mittee voted to have hearings and consider the truth-in-fabric 
bill first. I have no doubt, judging entirely by the speech made 
by our friend from Kentucky [Mr. Barktey], that this bill has 
merit, but I do think it would be an outrage to stop the pro- 
ceedings of the House now to take it up and consider it in the 
House without its consideration in the committee. However, I 
understand that is the program of the other side of the House, 
and, with the combination of certain parties that sit on our 
side, it will be possible to do that if the leadership of our Dem- 
ocratic friends have decided to force it. If that is done, it will 
be impossible for the membership of the House to know any- 
thing about the merits of the bill other than what we can 
learn and ascertain by inquiry, as the House itself, or the 
Committee of the Whole, is not empowered to have hearings. 

In 1916 Congress passed the Adamson law. I was not here, 
but I had the pleasure of listening to dozens and dozens of men 
that voted for that law denounce it and say that the rights of 
the people were not at all considered in its passage. In 1920, 
just prior to the presidential election, the executive branch of 
our Government, through the Railroad Labor Board and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, granted a raise in wages and 
a big raise in freight rates of all kinds, in which only the rail- 
roads’ and organized labor’s rights were considered, as certainly 
the people were not considered. To-day the American farmer 


Association 


is selling his production on the basis of about 70 per cent of 
the ratio price to about 400 articles that are necessary in the 
ordinary home, as compared with the 10-year period imme- 





1924, 


—. 


itely previous to the war. It is claimed by many that the 
reased cost of labor is one reason for this and by others that 
reased freight rates, carrier charges, is another reason. It 
; claimed by the carriers that their increased charges are 
reed by the increased cost of labor. 
The committee of which I am a member have been working 
December trying to agree to some bill that would have a 
udency not to reduce other people’s standard of living but that 


wuld bring the farmer’s standard, up to other people's stand- | 


rd. Surely it is manifest that something along this line must 
ippen. For a great many years the farmers of this country 
ve been demanding something like the truth-in-fabric bill, 

1 the House of Representatives at this session of Congress 

as so far proceeded in an orderly way to pass a great many 
measures, and it is a well-known fact that it is the intention of 
some of the parties responsible in the House to proceed and 
pass some measure calculated to give to that great basic in- 
dustry, agriculture, all the help possible to give by man-made 
Can it be possible that organized groups of minorities will so 
combine as to make a majority and suspend all other business 
if the House for the purpose of considering a measure dealing 
mly with the rights of the carriers and their employees? The 
arkley bill, as I understand it, does not even contemplate a 
reduction of freight rates, but, on the other hand, it looks very 
much like a repetition of the 1916 and 1920 program of certain 
people in public life going tke limit to please both the carriers 
nd organized labor, regardless of the results as to the public, 
on the eve of a presidential election. So far in this Congress 
we have not passed a measure except concerning which the 
Members had an opportunity to read the hearings held before 

e committees and that the committee reporting the measure 
had an opportunity to know all the facts; but now it is pro- 
wosed by those signing the petition that we abandon this orderly 
rocedure and take up a bill containing many complicated 
questions and consider it in the House. 

Personally I had thought that if our transportation act 
needed any changes they should look to the reduction of carry- 
ing charges. Personally I had thought that it was the general 
publie that had a grievance. I want to be entirely fair with 
the carriers. I want to be entirely fair with the laborers. 
Maybe I am wrong; if so, hearings before a committee will dis- 
close that fact. But surely it is no time to abandon this orderly 
procedure and take up a measure that will take months to 
consider on the floor of the House, unless we want to pass it 
without considering it, a measure from which it is conceded 
that the public has no right to expect any substantial or imme- 
diate relief. 

if the proponents of this bill are successful in preventing the 
consideration of other legislation at this session of Congress 
by foreing this measure onto the floor, without any considera- 
tion by the committee, then I am sure the public will be justi- 
fied if it thinks that we are thinking more about getting the 
votes of organized labor in the 1924 campaign than we are 
about rendering any substantial relief. Let us stop and think 
a little about the Adamson law, and four years later about the 
great freight-rate increases and wage hikes, which were taken 
away from labor soon after the election; and let us just say 
that we will not camouflage with the farmer, and not try to 
get any particular class to vote with us, but that we will con- 
tinue the Sixty-eighth Congress as it has started—in an earnest, 
sincere effort to pass only such laws as will truly benefit the 
people. [Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I yield. 

Mr. AYRES. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
the increase of wages was taken away from the employees by 
the railroads in 1920? 

Mr. TINCHER. One complaint of the railroad board is 
that prior to election in 1920 the wages were increased and 
immediately after they took them away. 

Mr. AYRES. Is it not a fact that both the wages of the 
employees and the freight rates have been increased since the 
passage of the transportation act? 

Mr. TINCHER. Not materially since the fall election of 
1920. I said this in a speech in our own State, “ That we will 
not hear any more about wage increase until about the time 
of the election of 1924.” With the example of the Adamson 
law in 1916 and this increase before election in 1920, we can 
expect at every presidential election an appeal for a big in- 
crease in wages. 

I am not criticizing the bill, but we ought not to do this 
to the exclusion of other business. We ought to give the House 
a chance to have some information about it. This bill creates 
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more public officers than any vending before America 
Congress in years Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN rhe time ot » gentleman Kansas 
has expired 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask how t 
time stands 

The CHAIRMAN The gentleman | 
74 minutes remaining, ind { ‘ ) \ has 41 
minutes remaining 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I eld tl of 1 
time to the gentleman from Towa [{Mr. DrcKkins 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimou 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa Mr. Chairman, it is not my con 
tention that legislation can cure economic depression, but it can 
safeguard the reappearance of a depression and can direct 
economic conditions to assist in curing those conditions I 


think it is almost an admitted fact by everyone that agricul 


tural conditions in this country are such that within the very 
near future we will have to make some decided change in our 
national policies in order that agriculture may carry through 
and remain that part of this country that it has heretofore been 
In other words, I believe that the time is now here when we 
must do something to direct the agricultural policies of this 
country for the protection of agriculture. In order that I migut 
show you how important I think this is, I recall to you that 
England deliberately chose to be an industrial country and r« 


| pealed the corn laws back in 1846. She selected the course of 


being an industrial country. She permitted farms to be thrown 
into hunting grounds. She selected the course that has now 
brought her to the position where she is at the present time 
burdened with an employment pension being paid to some three 
or four or several million unemployed people. On the other 
hand, some time about 1870, Germany selected to be a country 
that would encourage both industry and agriculture, a dual de 
velopment, and she fed herself without assistance during the 
war for nearly five years. I believe it is admitted by everyone 
that she was the strongest economic country, nationally, that we 
had in existence prior to the time we entered into the World 
War, 

The United States is now drifting and we are soon to be 
called upon to decide some agricultural policies that, in my 
judgment, are going to be tremendously far-reaching. We have 
two phases now before this Congress, One of them is the 
restoration of agriculture, economically, which is involved, in 
my judgment, in the McNary-Haugen bill; the other is the de- 
termination of the foreign policy of this country, as to whether 
it shall be retained in the Agricultural Department or partially 
turned over to other departments of the Government. I be 
lieve it was admitted, and so stated by Willis Booth, banker 
and econonist, of California, that history has shown that in no 
great nations have great industry and a great agriculture 
thriven side by side. He says that they do not thrive together ; 
that either one or the other is subservient; and that the time 
has come when we in the United States are going to make in- 
dustry paramount. 

Mr. Chairman, we have permitted our industry to survive 
here because we believe we should have labor ‘well employed to 
consume our agricultural products, being a great agricultural 
country and having a great agricultural expanse. 

That being the case, we have directed policies for the en- 
couragement of agriculture and for the benefits of labor; that 
we are going to give better employment; we are going to give 
you a protection in order to keep you from producing in com- 
petition with the world, and for that reason we want our 
country to develop industrially ; and were it not for that policy, 
I say to you now that there would not be anywhere near the 
population in the United States living on this side of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains that there is now. In other words, our in- 
dustries would not have developed as they have. That policy 
has been directed by legislation. I believe that it has been for 
the benefit of both the standard of our citizenship and the good 
of our country. We have become immensely rich, and our agri- 
eulture has been able to survive for the reason that it has 
lived not only on what we produce but it has lived on the land 
promotions, the reclamation of new farms, on the new fer 
tility of our soil; and we have reached a period now where 
we have got to have some new direction along national poll- 
cies as far as agriculture is concerned, We must not only 
recognize that, but we must recognize that if agriculture is 
going to stay depressed, as it is now, that depression is gradu- 
ally going to eat its way back into every other industry in the 
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country. It 1 ing to me the other day to pick up 
t] I Digest and see the number of farm implements 
t a be consumed now and produced and sold in com- 
| ison with a few year go, 
Pro i farm machines (United States Government figures) Mr. 
t 1914 1922 
I 1,3 4 431, 499 
Harrow 704, 666 254, 458 
( - 378, 934 89, 633 
MI GWU - « osnin a akee serena pnssorsneeninanpnesceeeeainn 274, 521 80, 484 
‘ horse cul t 254, 158 58, 619 
(3 = tidings ond heaGers._.....o«sscesetsuseosouseoswoans 15, 286 | 41, 458 
i ira ae i eee 139, 565 } 30, 019 
CG SARURIES ._ ......nnaucasinoncunaneadas piameccdeniiobinn 114, 65 21, 733 
Cotton planters .. -....------ +2222 2 - een ence co cecocesecces 101, 2% 17, 874 
lik t . 106, O18 46, 889 
I a ee 80, 370 17, 606 
Cor 52, O87 9, 633 
Tin 25, 8 15, 891 j 
DOOR re a nnnce+antoderacsdimbesacimnccdéunitannesasawse 13, 548 | a aa5 | tions, 
eee, ec saunsmemeeeiendmnibaanenmmmnntinne 56, 982 | 1, 869 
C'¢ bh 74, 319 44, 579 
Lis 37, 953 10, 391 
Le SORIGID.. < .cnocgeneeendecunsaeteriettbesennttheions 22, 470 | 1, 777 
: I ‘ PACK CLS .... cecccncccceccecce-casesece -| 12, 724 | 2 v0) 
Blacker 2 6, 437 1, 651 
Practically all other lines of farm equipment have had similar 
declines i 
That goes back home to the man who is employing labor and 


the wages that he is paying. It goes to the man who is Iinter- 
ested in industry, who thinks he does not need to bother about 


the farmer so long as he can sell him the implements and get 


his money. He can not do it unless agriculture is permitted to 
survive. I know you will say that I am from the State of Iowa, 


but I am proud of that. 
nutomobile 


Iowa has great wealth. We have an 
for every four persons. Yes. You are not going to 
be able to starve Iowa, because we produce most of the things 
that we eat in our own State. We are afraid of starvua- 
tion, we are not afraid of bread lines, we are not afraid of any 
of those things that come with industrial depression, but we 
are afraid of the economic effect, not only on our own section 
of the country but the eastern and western sections of the 
country where they depend on their sales in our section of the 
country to be prosperous. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed all of the 
time at the command of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man five additional minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. For that reason I contend that it 
is now the duty of this Congress to study this question of 
whether or not additional protection can be given to agriculture; 
and all there ts involved in the McNary-Haugen bill is the fact 
that they are asking this Congress to give agriculture that 
protection which for years we have voted to the industries of 
the Bast. That Is a protective policy which will permit us to 
make a tariff effective on products of which we have an export 
quantity. Oh, but you say, that involves a lot of intricate 
machinery. No more intricate than the same machinery that you 
have had In existence here for, lo, these many years, by which 
the factories of the country have maintained their standard of 
wages, by means of which they have permitted the sale of the 
same product in this country higher than in Europe. That {fs 
what we want vou to do with our agricultural products. In 
other words, if that can not be done, you are going to put agri- 
culture on a basis equal to that of Europe because then they 
must sell in world markets. 

But if you put agriculture on that same basis sooner or 
later it is going to come back home and going to put them on 
the same basis that they will be compelled to sell their product 
and employ labor in competition with the labor and products 


not 


on 


in Kurope. We want to maintain the American stand- 
ard not only for industry but for agriculture as_ well, 


and we do not want deliberately to select a policy here which 
is going to require and gradually reduce our standards of citi- 
venship or employment of industry and wealth down to stand- 
ards that are now maintained in war-torn Europe, with the 
millions of people out of employment there. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. AYERS. We have to depend upon Europe, do we not, 
for a market for our surptus products? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. We do. 

Mr. AYRBS. 


Does the gentleman believe that putting an 
extremely high tariff on our exports will in any way Increase 
the price of those products? 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Oh, no; that is merely a barrie: 
against the surplus being thrown upon the market here. 4 
high tariff on raw products or export products does not affect 
the price here under ordinary c¢ircumstances. 

AYRES. Does the gentleman think that a high pro- 
tective tariff so that European countries that have to buy our 
surplus farm products can not bring in their surplus manuf 
tured products and sell here is going to create a market 
the surplus farm products of this country? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No; but I want to create some 
system in behalf of the raw products, of which we must se 
our surplus abroad, a system here by which we will establis! 
our price ratio on our home consumption and our home cor 
ditions instead of permitting our manufacturers here to sel) 
their products at a price they can sell for in this country and 
then make the farmer take the world market for his products 
his market being fixed by the depressed conditions of Euro 
while the other man’s market here is fixed by the home cond 
In other words, we are going to adopt a policy here that 
will make all of our conditions subject to European conditions, 
or adopt a policy making all conditions subject only to the 
local conditions, to our home conditions. Now, I do not say 
that Puropean conditions do not have something to do with 
the conditions in this country. Anybody who has studied na 
tional economics knows it does reflect; but, on the other hand, 
we can maintain our standard and we can say, if you please, we 
have the same protection for the raw product that we have 
for the manufactured product, and that is all that we ars 
asking for in the McNary-Haugen bill. Now, then, in closing 
I wish to say this word on one other point—— 

Mr. OLDFTELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. This MeNary-Haugen bill, as I wnderstand 
it, includes so many things tn it—wool and the manufactures of 
wool, cotton and the manufactures of cotton—that it seems to 
me perfectly silky. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The reason is that if an emer- 
gency never exists then nobody is hurt, but if one should exist 
you men who are producing cotton will be here asking that 
cotton be incInded. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 


Mr. OLDFIELD, I am in sympathy with the gentleman. But 
you are going to lose votes by keeping these things in there. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. When interrupted by the gentile 
man from Arkansas [Mr. O_pFieLp] I was about to suggest the 
view of agriculture with reference to our foreign service for 
agriculture. I am for cooperation between the departments of 
the Government. Not long since a determined effort was made 
to transfer forestry from Agriculture to Interior, marketing 
from Agriculture to Commerce, and now to interfere with our 
foreign economies service by Commerce. I here desire to insert 
a letter from C. S. Barrett, chairman National Board of Farm 
Organizations. 


for 


The time of the gentleman has again 


NATIONAL Board oF FARM ORGANIZATIONS, 
Orrrces oF THE SEcuYTaRY, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 92%, 
Hon. L. J. Drexinson, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Dickinson: The Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America opposes the transfer of any of the functions of the 
Department of Agriculture to the Interior Department, the Commerce 
Department, or to any other department. We are epposed te any of 


| these departments encroaching upon the Department of Agriculture 


| directly out to the farmers. 


in the field of marketing farm products in the United States or abroad. 
We want this work done where it is now being dome. We want more 
work done for us both at home and in foreign countries. 

The Department of Agriculture is the agent of the American farmer. 
The Department of Commerce is the agent ef these enormous interests 
in our country not engaged in agriculture and has a vast field in 
which to work without adding agriculture to the industries given inte 
its charge by the organic act of 1903. 

The Department of Agriculture sends the information it collects 
Those that trade in agricultural products 
have just the same access to this information that the farmers have. 
Doctor Klein, of the Department of Commerce, stated on February 4: 

“We reserve mach of our material for confidential circulation ; 
at the present I should say about three times as much material ie 
being sent out in confidential form as otherwise.” 

This “ confidential” circulation of reports to a favored few is just 
what scares the farmers. That is just where the traders have always 
had the strangle hold on us, The Department of Commerce can not 
serve the interests of these traders by sending them confidential reports 
and at the same time serye the interests of the farmers, We do not. 





Y 
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t any other reports that differ from these confidential reports. We 
all the facts available, such as the Department of Agriculture is 
g us, 
Department of Commerce can not do agricultural work anyway 
ss they build up another organization of agricultural experts in 
liition to the same kind of an organization of experts already work- 
the Department of Agriculture. We ought to have just one 
concern authorized to do agricultural work, and that concern is 
hould be the Department of Agriculture. 
the department is not giving us the service we want or enough 
, our business is to see that they have the proper force and suffl- 
money to develop that service. 


in 


A more complete statement of my views is inclosed. 


Very truly yours, 
C. S. BARRETT. 


\lso an interview by Charles W. Holman, secretary National 
ird of Farm Organizations: 


attacks of exploitive interests was issued to-day by Charles 8. 
rett, chairman of the National Board of Farm Organizations and 
lent of the National Farmers’ Union. In no uncertain 
Barrett informed the farmers that 
ulture was in serious danger of being “ divided up.” 


terms 
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A warning to the farmers of America to guard themselves against | 


the Federal Department of | 


“This ‘dividing-up’ process has been very popular of late "— 


d Mr. Barrett— 

“It started back in 1921 when Secretary Fall wanted Secre- 
tary Wallace to ‘divide up’ the Forestry Service and the Alaskan 
natural resources by turning them over to Mr. Fall. It looked 
for a time as if Mr. Fall would get away with the bacon: but 
the National Board of Farm Organizations called the turn. We 
went to the White House and to the friends of the farmer in 
Congress, and we stopped Mr. Fall’s attempt to grab the Forestry 


Service. We didn’t know then what Mr, Fall intended to do 
with the public domain, but we do know now what happened 
when the Navy Department ‘divided up’ with Mr. Fall and 


turned the Teapot Dome oil lands over to him. 

“The Department of Commerce also caught this ‘ dividing-up ’ 
fever. While Mr. Fall was trying to get the forest lands the 
Department of Commerce was trying to get control of the Bureau 
ot Markets. Mr. Hoover had reached the conclusion that the 


Department of Agriculture should control only those questions | 


pertaining to the production of crops. When the farmers’ prod- 
started toward the market Mr. Hoover thought that all 
investigations should then be made under his direction. 

“This view, however, has never been shared by the farmers of 
the United States. At their insistence, Congress created an office 
of markets in the Department of Agriculture, and later made this 
office a full-fledged bureau, charged with the task of helping 
farmers to solve their market problems at home and abroad. 
Gur people knew where that bureau should be placed then, and 
they know where they want it kept. 

“For a time it looked as if this neat little plan of lifting a 
chunk out of the farmers’ department and turning it into a little 
department of agriculture within Commerce would 


ucts 


succeed. 


of President Harding’s congressional committee on 
tion of executive departments. If it had succeeded, the control 
of all important governmental information on marketing would 
have been in the hands of a department especially created to work 
for the interests of the groups that do not want farmers to 
organize and market their products cooperatively. The job of the 
Department of Commerce is to help especially the manufacturers, 
the middlemen, and the transportation groups. To do its work 
right the department must have men trained in private business 
practices. Such men become steeped in the tradition of their 
work—the tradition of caring for urban industries. A different 
type of man is needed to work for the interests of farmers; he 


reorganiza- 


must be steeped in the farmer viewpoint; he must be agricul- 
turally minded. For the Department of Commerce to attempt 


to serve with its right hand those who are exploiting the farmer 
and with its left band the farmer struck our people as being a 
little inconsistent. We didn’t see how he could keep his right 
hand from knowing what his left hand was doing. So the Na- 
tional Board of Farm Organizations smashed that beneficent plan. 

“And now we have to face another danger. The Secretary of 
Commerce wants to control all of the foreign investigations per- 
taining to the marketing of farm products. A shrewdly drawn 
bill to do this was introduced last January by Representative 
WINSLOW. of Massachusetts, chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Mr. WINSLOW succeeded in 
getting that bill reported. In its present text that bill consti- 
tutes another attempt to take a slice out of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

“The National Board of Farm Organizations will fight that 
bill as it fought the effert of Mr. Fall to grab the forestry and 





| possession of that department while carrying on this work. 


It | 
would seem as if the idea appealed to Walter F. Brown, the head | 
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Alaskan resources, and as it fought the 
sSureau of Markets But I warn the 


attempt to dismantle the 


| 
farmers of this Nation that 


they had better wak¢ up and put a stop for all time to t! 
*dividing-up’ rage or they soon wi not have anything left ) 
divide.” 

With further reference to the conflict I insert a stateme: 


of H. GC. Taylor, relative to his presence at the nference in 
the Department of Commerce March 24, 1923: 

During the latter part of March, 1923, the Department of Agricul 
ture was asked to send some one to participate in a conference on the 


foreign trade of the United States in agricultural prod 


I was asked by the Secretary of Agriculture to attend the confer 
ence. I had no information in advance regarding the matter, except 
two circulars announcing a genera! plan devised by the Department 
of Commerce. But on March 24 I was at a conference, wh ig 
attended by— 

SypNEY A. ANDERSON, Member of Congress 

W. G. Jamison, American Farm Bureau Federation, La Veta, Colo 

J. G. Brown, American Farm Bureau Federation, Indianapolis, Ind 


Cc. W. Hunt, American Farm Bureau Federation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

T. C. Atkeson, the National Grange, Washington, D. C 

Charles S. Barrett, Farmers’ Union, Union City, Ga. 

James F. Bell, flour miller, Minneapolis, Minn 

Julius Barnes, president United States Chamber of C 
ington, D. C. 

George McFadden, cotton exporter, Philadelphia, Ta 

Carl Williams, president Oklahoma Cotton 
Okla. 

Ralph Merritt, president California 
Francisco, Calif. 

Alonzo E. Taylor, 
versity, Calif. 

James A. Broderick, 
New York, N. Y. 
Adolph Miller, member Federal Reserve Board, Washington, dD. c, 
Thomas Wilson, president Meat Packers’ Institute, Cl Ill 
H. C. Taylor, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 

Gs 
Julius Klein, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
At the conference we were informed by Secretary Hoover that the 
Department of Commerce was in possession of funds appropriated by 
Congress for an investigation of the foreign trade of the United States 
in agricultural products. This investigation was, we were informed, 
to be conducted by the Department of Commerce conjointly with the 
Department of Agriculture. This was the first intimation I had that 
any such joint project had been contemplated by Upon 
inquiry as to how the Department of Agriculture was to participate in 
the work, I was informed that members of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would have to be transferred to the pay roll of 
the Department of Commerce and would be paid from funds in the 
At the 
time of the conference I accepted the statement of Secretary Hoover 
at its face value, that these funds had actually been authorized by 
Congress for the purpose specified by him; but I told Sypngy Anper 
SON there was something wrong about this and that it looked to me 
as if this was another move on the part of the Department of Com- 
merce to ride right across the field of the Department of Agriculture. 

At the meeting of March 24 a certain plan of work was presented 
by the Department of Commerce and various discussions followed but 
there was no formal approval on the part of the so-called commission 
to any program of action. 

I personally called attention to the importance of studying problems 


Growers, 
Raisin & Rice Association, San 
Institute, 


director Food Research 


vice president National Bank of Commerce 


lca go, 


D. 


Congress 


of demand as affected by changes in Industrial conditions in the im- 


| 


portant centers of manufacture and commerce in this country and in 
foreign countries. I pointed out that this important line of work 
would be of great value. I was later told by Doctor Surface that he 
thought that the Department of Agriculture had better undertake 
these studies in demand. The Department of Commerce proceeded to 
work along the lines of their own suggestion without any approval 
on the part of myself or any other representative of the Department 
of Agriculture. In fact, when I raised certain questions in the con- 
ference, Secretary Hoover's reply lacked somewhat of the elements of 
courtesy and had for its purpose turning the laugh on me and econo- 
mists in genera] rather than accepting any of my suggestions as con- 
structive. 

In later conferences with committees of the Department of Com- 
merce, at which certain members of the Department of Agriculture, 
including myself, were present, I pointed out definitely to Doctor Sur- 
face and those working with him that the plan of procedure which 
they were laying out cut definitely across the path of the work which 
the Department of Agriculture was doing. The question of whether 
or not the Department of Commerce had authority in law for using 
any part of the crude-rubber appropriation for agricultural 
studies was a matter which not brought up for consideration at 


these 
was 
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t fe es, since it did not enter my mind that the Secretary of 
‘ id engage In a project that he was not clearly author- 
undertake 
H. C. Tayrwior, 
Chicf, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
( gentleman from New Jersey stated: 
for farmers to aid their disposal of surplus prod- 
happier and thus the necessity of even contem- 
of scrip micht be avoided. 
fe new internal markets for the farming comm- | 
led % deli by millions. If the feat of obtain- 
! ri n ‘ets for this most estimable and hard- 
me a reality, surprise really would be 
nt might be expressed that the ex- | 
le delayed of pushing to its utmost the obtain- 
ph Kets 
t the Department of Commerce does not 
li rtment will seek this function by trans- 
tment from the Department of Agriculture 
t Marke The farmers of this country do not 
( commerce to have a controlling influence 
! t sulvation. They seek the cooperation of 
Ie ! prefer that the directing hand shall 
! ent created in their interests and stu- 
cause 
OLIVER of Alabama Mr. Chairman, the committee in | 
fr hill has been reful to omit therefrom all matters 
( i it ‘ iserting in the heari Ss any matters 
( ! aracter. In framing the bill we have endeavored | 
i ly, namely, to provide sufficient funds 
i { ent ¢ h e of the duties imposed on the four 
Li epartments to which the bill relates, and we have 
to conserve the interests of the taxpayers in the appro- 
Lions recommended 
wo speeches have been made to-day to which I wish to 
nuke brief reference—not with the desire to attempt any full 
‘ swer at this time. I will later during the session 
Spe at length on the leases of the naval oil reserves, 
t iich the gentleman from Wyoming has just made extensive | 
reference. It was surprising to find a Representative, who re- 
ceutly voted for $100,000 from the Federal-Treasury for the 
employment of private counsel to file suits for the recovery of 
these lands and the vacation of the leases thereon, at this late 


day speaking in defense of the very leases, which in court are 
w sought to be voided with funds which the gentleman voted. 


{t is to be expected that the companies and individuals against 
whom suits have been commenced should, in newspapers and 
magazines, seek to justify and uphold the leases, but I had 
not thought that a Member of Congress who by his vote gave 
$100,000 to the President to employ counsel to vacate these | 


leases would now undertake to say, while the suits are pending, 
they should be upheld. [Applause.] 

The action of the gentleman in that connection is probably 
n sufficient answer to the speech he makes to-day. The gen- 
tleman’s statement follows closely the line of argument ad- 
vanced by Mr. Doheny and others, and suggests that the facts 
which he submits to-day come largely from the same sources. 

The gentleman from Kansas has also thought it proper to 
lecture Members of the House, on that side and on this side, 
because they are understood, forsooth, to be invoking a rule, 
adopted by the House, to prevent the pigeonholing of an im- 
portant bill. Those who signed the petition to have the bill 
reported may not approve the provisions of the bill as written, 


but they recognize that it is a bill of importance, affecting 
not alone the two classes to which the gentleman refers, 
namely, the employees of railronds and the owners of rail- 
ronds, but affecting in a large way the public at large. The 
transportation system of this country is property in which 
every man, woman, and child are deeply interested, and it 
is supreme importance that this Congress do everything 


possible to prevent the tying up of these great transportation 
: has occurred in the recent past, because of 
differences between employees and employers. Anything look- 
ing the prevention and settlement of these differences in 
future is of untold importance to all of our people. Who can 
meusure in dollars and cents the loss to farmers and business 
men resulting from strikes on our railroads in the past few 
If the bill is not properly drawn, the House will have 
umple opportunity to discuss and correct it. 

I think all must agree that it should have consideration, and 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BArkrey] has stated that 

his judgment it would not be considered by the committee 


stems such as 


to 
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unless some action was taken by the House such as the genile- 
man from Kansas now complains of. 

ee SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I wish to call the attention of the 
committee to this further fact, that the rule to which the gep- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. TrncHer] objected only authorizes. 
if a sufficient number sign that petition, that any Member of the 
House who has signed the petition shall have the right to « 
the bill up, and then the House votes whether it shall be cons 
| ered or not. It requires a majority of the House to obtain 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman is entirely corret 
It will be remembered in that connection that no one, since t} 
| gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Barkiey] made his speech « 
| last Tuesday, has given any reasons to Members of the Honse 
why the bill should not be recalled from the committee in the 
manner provided by the rules of the House. It remained for tiie 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TirncHer], not a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which has 
the bill in charge, to appear to-day and suggest that the action 
of Members of the House in availing themselves of the rule was 
unwise and untimely. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
yield further? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER,. I am a member of that eommitte: 
|} and of course I realize that certain things may not be sta: 
| as the action of the committee, but I will say this, that 
proponents of the bill asked for only one day to appear befor 
the committee at the hearing, stating they would be satis 
| with one day to present their side. That request was de 
them, although a respectable minority of the committee vot 
for the immediate consideration of the bill, of which I was o: 
The Senate Interstate Commerce Committee has already hiv 
extensive hearings on the bill. Those hearings are published 
and are available for the information of the House. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am very glad to have t! 
| statement, and I think you will agree that it is rather stranve 
that one not a member of the committee, who assumes 
neutral attitude in reference to the bill—because he states “| 
confess I do not know whether it is good or not; it may bh: 
very good ”’—should after that confession undertake to crit 
cize Members of the House for exercising a privilege given by 
the rules of the House. [Applause.] 

Now, coming back to the bill under discussion, I hope you 
will find that the committee has shown fair judgment in the 
| appropriations recommended. We have endeavored to uphold 
| the Budget Bureau as far as we could, and have not exceede: 
| the total appropriations approved by the Budget Bureau for 
the several departments covered by this bill. We have made 
some changes in the amounts allocated to the different activities 
of the several departments, but the total amonnt which we rec 
ommend for each department is wel] within the amounts recom 
mended by the Budget. 

The Committee on Appropriations has endeavored to « 
| operate at all times with the Budget Burean, and only in urgent 
cases have we recommended at any time larger appropriations 
than those fixed by the Budget. We have not failed, however, 
to develop in the hearings all facts relating to important appro- 
priations, even though the facts so developed may show that 
| some appropriations should be increased. We have found that 
it was best to let the House, on the facts so disclosed, assume 
the responsibility of increasing appropriations over the amount 
fixed by the Budget. The gentleman from California [ Mr. 
Lea] has just referred to an important matter for which the 
Budget failed to allow the current appropriation. The coastal 
sections, both west and east, as well as many sections in the 
interior, are greatly interested in speeding up the surveys to 
which the gentleman from California refers, and I assume that 
facts may be later laid before the committee showing that the 
appropriations we have recommended for this service should 
be increased so as to permit the work now being carried on to 
| be continued. I recognize that there is merit in the contention 
of the gentleman from California, but this is a matter which 
the committee felt shonld be passed on by the House. 

You will likely hear from some who are very much interested 
in stopping numerous surreptitious entries by immigrants 
through failure to properly guard our borders. 

The Department of Labor, in response to questions from mem- 
| bers of the committee, were frank to admit that the appropria- 
| tlon recommended by the Budget was wholly insufficient to 

properly guard the borders. The fact that the House has re 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle: 
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est in restricting immigration aia Mr. DYER. I will state to t 


Neeeeeeeeee reer 





cently shown great inte t e a tT } 

operly reduced, I think, number that can be lawfully served many of these young 1 at Peking the 
admitted, would indicate that the House may be interested tn | very fine class of young men; they are rendering 

roviding sufficlent funds to enable the Department of Labor | service in preparing themselves for this r } 
to prevent unlawful entries and to deport those now unlawfully | the query I had in mind was: Why not pay tl 
here. During the discussion of the immigration bill many Mem- | than $125 a month? That hardly tal of tl 
bers called attention to the large numbers who had unlawfully | ties. 
entered, and you will note that the committee had the repre-| Mr. SHREVE. What the gentle has to sav about 

utatives of the Department of Labor write into the record | student interpreters will a; n ! ‘ 

.e true facts as to this matter. We did this in order that the | under this bill. They are entitled to m but this 
House might have reliable information on which to predicate about all the Government can see its w ¢ t ! 
any action they might think it wise to take relative to appro-/| at this time. 
priations carried for this activity. I can but feel that the House Mr. DYER, I withdraw the pro forma amendment 
will give prompt approval to the other items carried in the | Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to stril it the 
bill, even though it may decide to grant some increase in the word, as I desire to ask the chairman of the subcommittee two 
two items to which I have made specific reference. or three questions. In the bill I find these terms 1 

Mr. Chairman, there were two gentlemen to whom I had/} Chinese secretary of legation and Chinese assistant secret 
promised time, both of whom advise me they do not wish to | of legation. That does not refer to the race of the secret 


speak at this time, so I am entirely willing that the time for 
eeneral debate shall now be considered as ended. 

Mr. SHREVE. 
on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CLERKS AT EMBASSTES AND LEGATIONS 

For the employment of necessary clerks at the embassies and lega- 
who, whenever hereafter appointed, shall be citizens of the 
United States, $350,800; and so far as practicable shall be appointed 
nder eivil-service rules and reculations, 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment simply 
to correct the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
Tered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Che Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Smrevs: 
“ $350,800,” and insert “ 350,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


tions, 


Page 5, line 23, strike out 


No person drawing the salary of interpreter er student interpreter as 
»ye provided shall be allowed any part of the salary appropriated 
for any secretary of legation or other officer. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
werd, I would hike te ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
whether the language im this section means that the student 
interpreters for Japam amd China, at $1,500 each, are to have 
$350 per annum in addition to what they are to receive as 
salary? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Making $1.850. Is that correct? 

Mr. SHREVE. Replying to the gentleman, I would like to 
read from the hearings: 


There is one provision in there, Mr. Chairman, for an increase in 
salary, and I think it is the only one in this bill, an increase of $500 
in the salary of the interpreter at Bangkok, Siam. 


It came aleng in connection with this appropriation, and 
while it is a very slight inerease it is very necessary. 
Mr. DYER. I had reference to the student interpreters who 


Mr. Chairman, we have no further speakers | 


or assistant secretary, does it? 

Mr. SHREVE. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRIGGS. In other words, you are using American 
secretaries and assistants? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes; but they speak the Chinese language. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That is what I am referring to And the 
student interpreters you are developing and training are 


Americans who are being trained in those schools? 

Mr. SHREVE. Every last one of them; yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And they are not using Japanese and Chinese 
secretaries and assistant secretaries interpreters in the 
American legations abread? 

Mr. SHREVE. No. I will say to the gentleman that we are 


us 


| to-day training only American young men as student inter- 
preters. It takes a certain number of years to learn the 
language, and then they go into the legations and embassies 


| about the schools or what 


| preter, and 


where their services are needed as American experts speakin 
the language of the country in which they are employed. 
Mr. BRIGGS. Where are these students being trained now? 


Are any of them being specially trained in the schools which 


’ 
b 


are being conducted in the United States; for instance, the 
schools of foreign service or the consular school? 


Mr. SHREVE. In reply to the gentleman from Texas I wish 
to say that they must all take an examination and the 
examination before they can become I know nothing 
they may be teaching 


pa | 


students. 


Mr. BRIGGS. I was referring more to the training they 
are getting. 
Mr. SHREVE. A young man must pass a very stringent 


inter- 
the Depart- 


examination before he is allowed to become a student 
the examinations are conducted by 
ment of State. 


Mr. BRIGGS. And that applies, In most part, to clerks in 


the legations and embassies? 


Mr. SHREVE. Oh, yes; all secretaries and all consuls have 


| to take an examination. 


must sign an agreement to stay with the service for at least | 


five years at a salary of $1,500 each. Further along in the 
section it is provided that they shall have $350 per annum 
for the cost of tuition. What does that mean? I refer to the 
language contained in lines 19 to 21: 

Por the payment of the cost of tuition of student interpreters in 
China, Japan, Turkey, at the rate of $350 per annum each. 

Does that mean that the money is allowed to them and that 
they must pay it out for tuition? 

Mr. SHREVE. No; the money is not allowed to them at all. 


Mr. DYER. They do not get it? 

Mr. SHREVE. They do not get the money. 

Mr. DYER. Then the total amount they receive is $1,500 
each? 


Mr. SHREVE. 
year each. 

Mr. DYER. Is that fixed by law? 

Mr. SHREVE. That is fixed by law; yes. Let me say fur- 
ther that it is desirable to have these students housed together, 
especially in those capitals where it is difficult to obtain 
separate living quarters like Peking and other cities, 


Yes; the students’ salaries are $1,500 a 


Mr. BRIGGS. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
return to line 21, page 10, for the purpose of making a 
rection in the spelling of one word. 
misspelled. 

The CHATRMAN. 
corrected. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION, 

To enable the President to perferm 
States under the treaties of 1884, 1359, 


United States and Mexico, including 
$40,000. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hupspern: Page 13, line 24, after the 
amount “$40,000,” and before the period, insert: “ Provided, That 
not to exceed $6,000 of such sum shall be used for taking ever the 
water gauging now being done by the State of Texas.” 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 


mittee, the importance of this amendment, I think, is fully 
recognized by the chairman of the committee. The Govern- 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 


to 
cor- 
The word “certify” is 


Without objection, the spelling will be 


UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 

the oblicntions of the United 
1905, and 1906, between the 
not to exceed $900 for rent, 


an amendment. 
Texas offers 


offer 


from 


an 
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Mexico has been at all times gauging the waters of 
in the districts represented by my colleague 
and myself. In order to prevent a claim 
be urged against this Government in the future, 
$50,000,000 to $75,000,000, it necessary that 
the United States Government, for 


ment of 
the Rio 
[Mr. Gal 
might po 
in un 


t! gauging be 


Grande 
ER | 
ibly 

om is 
done by 
reason tl 
upon the gauging of the water by the State of Texas in 
way or give it the same sanctity as it would the 
the water by the Federal Government. I under- 
amendment is acceptable to the chairman of the 
so I will not take any more of the time of the 
It is extremely important to my State and to our 


same 

ing of 

nd the 
committee, 
committee, 
Government, 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say a word. 
The committee fully appreciates the necessity of the Govern- 
ment gauging the river at this point, but the committee was 
without information upon which it could determine exactly 
the amount to be set aside for this particular work. I thank 
the gentleman from Texas very much for bringing in his 
amendment, which really expresses the sentiment of the com- 
mittee regarding the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hupsperu]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BRITAIN : 
GREAT 


INTERNA- 
BRITAIN. 


WATERWAYS 
TIONAL JOINT 


TREATY, UNITED 
COMMISSION, 


STATES 
UNITED 


AND 
STATES 


GRBAT 
AND 


For salaries and expenses, including salaries of commissioners and 
salaries of clerks and other employees appointed by the commissioners 
on the part of the United States, with the approval solely of the See 
of State, cost of law books, books of reference, and periodicals, 
traveling expenses, and for one-half of all reasonable 
and necessary joint of the International Joint 
incurred under the terms of the treaty between the United States and 
tritain the of boundary between the 
United States and Canada, and for other purposes, signed January 11, 
1909, $33,000, to be disbursed under the direction of the Secretary of 
State: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended 
for subsistence of the commission or secretary, except for actual and 
not in excess of $8 per day each, when absent 
and from his regular place of residence on official 
Provided further, That a part of this appropriation may be 
expended for rent of offices for the commission in the District of Colum- 


retary 


and necessary 


expenses Commission 


Great concerning use waters 


necessary expenses, 


from Washington 


business : 


bia in the event that the Public Buildings Commission is unable to 
supply suitable office space. 
Mr. COOK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


exteml my remarks in the Recorp upon the paragraph relating 
to the waterways treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the word “ solicitor ” 
in line 11, page 24, will be correctly spelled. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Investigation and prosecution of war frauds; For the investigation 
and of alleged frauds, either civil or criminal, or other 
crimes or Offenses against the United States, growing out of or aris- 
ing in connection with the preparation for or prosecution of the late 
war, including the institution and prosecution of suits for the recovery 
of moneys which contain no element of fraud but arose incident to the 
investigation of alleged frauds, to be available for the employment of 
counsel and other assistants, rents, and all other purposes in connec- 
tion therewith, whether in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, 
including not to exceed $10,000 for communication service, the pur- 
chase of furniture, law books, books of reference, and other necessary 
equipment and supplies at the seat of the Government, $500,000, to be 
expended in the discretion of the Attorney General: Provided, That 
this appropriation shall not be available for rent of buildings in the 
District of Columbia if suitable space is provided by the Public Build 
ings Commission: Provided further, That not more than one person 
shall employed hereunder at a rate of compensation exceeding 
$10,000 per annum. 


Mr, HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a point 
of order on this paragraph. It seems to me it confers a much 
larger power upon the Attorney General than is conferred by 
general law. It enables him to organize bureaus in his de- 
partment for special purposes. The history of this legislation 
is that im 192% a special appropriation was applied for of 


prosecution 


be 
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$500,000 for the prosecution of war-fraud claims, and that was 
supposed to have been the extent to which an appropriation 
would be asked. It has been continued now in these various 
appropriation bills from that time. on, and instead of being 
$500,000, it has now grown to something like $3,000,000, 
$500,000 being used in the War Department and $500,000 being 
used In the Department of Justice each year. This section 
is really a reiteration of the bill that was passed in 1922, 
which had a special object in view. It conferred special pow- 
ers upon the Attorney General, and it seems to me that this 
section, reiterating to some extent the bill of 1922, confers ex- 
traordinary powers upon the Attorney General which the law 
does not give him. As I understand the general law, the 
Attorney General can only act upon the application of one or 
the other of the departments. If the War Department de- 
sires legal information or desires claims within its jurisdic- 
tion to be prosecuted, then it is my understanding the Attor- 
ey General can act, but this law confers upon him the ex- 
traordinary power, without being called upon by the President 
or by ,anybody else, in his discretion, of utilizing this fund 
for the investigation or the prosecution of claims, the creation 
of bureaus, and the renting of buildings, all dedicated to the 
one purpose of being applied to the prosecution of war claims, 
and therefore it seems to me it is an extraordinary power 
conferred upon the Attorney General which is not authorized 
by the general law and I make a point of order against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman point out specifically 
what part he regards as objectionable? 

Mr. HARRISON. It states for the investigation and prose- 
eution of alleged frauds, either civil or criminal, or other 
crimes or offenses against the United States growing out of or 
arising in connection with the preparation for or prosecution 
of the late war. If I understand the general law, it confers 
only the general power on the Attorney General to act when 
the departments that have had charge of these transactions 
call upon him to act. This gives him the extraordinary 
power of acting independently and on his own suggestion. If 
you go further you will find all through this section extraordi- 
nary powers given to the Attorney General for the prosecution 
of a certain class of cases, which he would not have under 
the general law, and therefore I submit it is legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN, What does the gentleman understand to 
be the original powers of the Attorney General? 

Mr. HARRISON. I have carefully looked at the original 
powers and they are to act as legal adviser to the various 
departments, to act when called upon to act by the people 
who have charge of those departments in matters that affect 
their departments; and he would not have, under the general 
law, the right to investigate claims that it was the duty of 
the War Department to investigate or the Treasury Depart- 
ment or other departments to investigate. He has to act only 
as the legal adviser in such cases to the various departments 
that he is called upon to advise. Under this section he is given 
the absolute control and power, independent of any of the 
departments and, as I believe, in this work is duplicating the 
work of various departments of the Government, and, I think, 
has conferred upon him extraordinary powers; it is general 
legislation, and not in order on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr, Chairman, I desire to call the attention 
of the Chair briefly to section 1296 of the United States Com- 
piled Statutes, which provides the duties of district attorneys, 
and so forth, and then I also wish to refer to section 533, 
which provides for the conduct and argument of cases, and 
section 534, which provides for the conduct of legal proceedings. 
This section says: 

The Attorney General or any officer of the Department of Justice 
or any attorney or counselor especially appointed by the Attorney 
General, under any provisions of law, may when thereunto specifically 
directed by the Attorney General, conduct any kind of legal investiga- 
tion, 


I think, Mr. Chairman, the point of order should not be 
sustained. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, you will observe that that 
section does not give him the independent power to act inde- 
pendent of the other departments of the Government, which 
is the point I make against this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia contends 
that without legislation other than now exists, the Attorney 
General would not have the right, and that it would not be his 
duty under the law as it exists, to perform the duties for 
which the appropriation is sought to be made in this paragraph. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; that is my contention, that the At- 
torney General is given extraordinary powers by this section 
which he does not have under the general law. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
in line 9 is cut out. 


Let us suppese that the clause beginning 
I wish the gentleman to help the Chair 
analyze the language. Supposing that the clause were cut out, 
beginning with the word “ growing,” down to and including 
t] words “ District of Columbia or elsewhere,” would that 
remove the objectionable part? 
Mr. HARRISON. My objection is to the powers given there 
nvestigate and prosecute independent of the action of any 
other department of Government. My contention is that under 
the general law if he was called upon to investigate and prose- 
cu it must be in pursuance of some department who 
charge of the matter he is to investigaie. 

the CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman contend that it must 
all be specifically set out in the appropriation bill? Does the 
gentleman contend that the first three lines of the paragraph, 
“For the investigation and prosecution of alleged fraud, either 
civil or eriminal,” go beyond what the Attorney General 
authorized to do under the general law? 

Mr. HARRISON. I would not contend that, because those 


To 


is 


words would be read in connection with the general law which | 


limits his initiative to the action of some other department. 
ihe CHAIRMAN. Would not the same reasoning apply to 

other provisions, in fact apply to the whele paragraph? 
in other words, would the Attorney General under this : 
propriation be authorized te go any further than he now 
authorized by law? Does this paragraph actually extend the 
powers of the Attorney General? 

Mr. HARRISON, I think if the Chair will examine closely 
the language he will come to the conclusion that it does extend 

powers, and not only that but the Attorney General is act- 
ing under them and he is establishing additional bureaus. 

The CHALRMAN. The Chair is unable to find anything about 
establishing additional bureaus. There is nothing said in this 
paragraph about establishing other bureaus. 

Mr. HARRISON. It provides for the employment of counsel 

nd other assistance, rent, and other purposes in connection 
therewith. It is under that authority that he does it. 

The CHAIRMAN. So far as the Chair is able to find in this 
paragraph there is nothing that enlarges the powers of the 
Attorney General. The Chair believes that if this item remains 
in the appropriation bill unchanged the Attorney General will 
have no additional power to that he now has. For that reason 
the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out “ $500,- 


+) 
fi t)- 
i 


is 


” 


000” and insert “ $250,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Harrrson: Page 29, line 20, strike out $500,- 


000 ” and insert “ $250,000.” 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman. it seems to me there is a 
clear duplication of work here between the War Department and 
the Department of Justice. 
Department there is $500,000 appropriated specifically for the 


has | 


In the appropriation for the War | 


| 
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Mr. BLAND. The gentleman } 
lawyers.” I notice he did n 
lawyers. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. There is ood mw 

Mr. HARRISON I e 
they are not successful. This ’ nA s ) 
appropriated vr the prose eud in 
The results in the courts have bx surd i 
humiliating Hivery time you call 1 ‘ 
they have comp ed they come 1 8 ren 
oO a different | d the War Der i ‘ 
and in this statement they have another sh W he 
matter is analyzed and investigated it will be found th he 
amounts that have been realized under this 83,000,000 I 
ution have been negligible and of no valne whatev: 

Further than that, I notice that one of these at nevs that 
has been employed by the Department of Justice in the tes 
mony before one of the investigating committees is named as 
one who has stifled prosecutions instead of pressing them 
cessfully. Of course, if we appropriate a million dollars and 
place on the pay roll men who stifle prosecutions of profite 
and whose sole recommendation, in so far as 1 m find, has 


been their service to the Republican Party, we are going 
that there will be no real result attained 

Mr. HOWARD of Nehraska. Mr. 
of the committee, really I am in favor 


and 


me t offer | 


Chairn 


of the amend 


in 


by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harrtsox}, but I think 
that it does net go far enough. We are face to face with a sit 
uation here that we ought to consider very seriously. I hold in 
my hand a copy of a resolution which I introduced in this 
House away back in January, respectfully calling wpon the Ai 
torney General of the United States to furnish this Howse with 
certain information touching the number of war-graft prosecut 
ing attorneys he had empleyed, the amount of sulary he had 


paid or agreed to pay to them, the names of the war grafters 


whom he had sent to the penitentiary, and the penitentiaries 
in which they are now located, I have never been able » cet 
any information from anybody with reference to this matte! 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 35 ? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Certainly. 

Mr. HUDS¥VETH. Does net my friend think that very prob 
ably one reason the Attorney General resigned was to keep 
from giving the gentleman that information‘ 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. My friend will recall that I 
pleaded with the administration leader net to be so basty in 
persecuting the Attomey General, lest he might fly away before 
he had opportunity to answer my questions; but my intrepid 
friend, the leader of the administration forces, boylik ind 
he can act like a boy sometimes, although he has the mentality 
of a man, and I like him because of his boyish ways—pur- 
sued his course, and in due time the Attorney General oozed 
We have a new one now. I do not know whether or not he 
will grant my requests. Yeu will recall that I stated here 

| once before, with reference to this resolution, that I stood be- 

| fore the august Committee en the Judiciary and pleaded th 
this resolution of mine be reported to the House. One gentle 
man on that great committee covertly accused me of playing 


investigation of these very same things. Their investigation is | 
earried on and audit is made. The audit then goes to the | 


Department of Justice and the Depdrtment of Justice has its 
expensive bureans by which something like $300,000 of thi 
$500,000 is utilized for the audit of the very same claims that 
were contained in the audit of the War Department. 


} 


I 
suflicient 


to make 
take in 


begged 


territery 


polities, and then [ put him te the test. im 


my reselution go back and cover to 


i the Attorney General under the previous Democratic adminis 


It seems | 


to me that if one of these departments is to be charged with the | 


duty of auditing, that that department ought to be charged with 
the full duty, and if the Attorney General wants a further audit 
he ought to call wnon the War Department to make it out of the 
$500,000 appropriated for that specifie purpese. Under this 
appropriation of another {500,000 to the Department of Justice, 
about $300,000 is used to make an audit on a much more expen- 
sive scale. You have a duplication by the Department of Justice 
and by the War Department, each acting independent of the 
other and each employed along the same lines. I consider 
that there has been no greater waste of money than this lump- 
sum appropriation te the Department of Justice. It started out 
in 1922 with the application for a single appropriation of 
$500,000. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If I understand the gentleman correctly, 
he refers te this appropriation for the andit of the War Depart- 
ment. As I understand it, a portion of this appropriation is to 
be paid for lawyers to prosecute; is that the fact? 

Mr. HARRISON. A large part of it is used for expensive 
lawyers and, as I said, six of them come from Virginia. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will. 


Will the gentleman yield? 





tration. I wonld like to get him before this House for a little 
operation also; but | could not even get the committee deo 
that. I asked other things in that resolution, and one of them 
was that the Attorney General should tell us how much time, 
if any, has been consumed by these expensive graft prosercut 
as my friend from Virginia |Mr. Harrison} aptly terms 
them, in the task of promoting sentiment in faver of any par- 
ticular candidate for the Presidency of the United States. I 
have not yet received any of that information, but I am now 


to 


rs, 


sO 


going to give you a little information on my own account I 
give you my statement that one of those $10,000 a year special 
graft prosecutors has been devoting very largely of his time 


and attention to the task of prometing sentiment in his Stute 
to one particular candidate for President of the United States, 
and I know that this evening he holds in his pocket a certifi- 
cate of election as a delegate to the administration's national 
convention, safely instructed in behalf of one certain candidate 
for President of the United States. How much time 
devoted to his successful presidential promotion I do not know, 
If he devoted only just a little of his time, then [ pronounce 
him a master political agitator in behalf of his best-loved can- 
didate for President, because he succeeded in carry his 
State overwhelmingly for his beloved candidate. 

I de not know that gentlemen here realize, as | 
ous side of this situation. Here we are with more 


e 


hile . 
Or rs >) 


ing 


fo, the seri- 


than 100 
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penitentiaries under that wonderful flag of ours, State and | but in a bill of this kind that goes to the welfare of the entire 


Federal, and yet the fact remains that this evening there is 
not behind the bars in any one of those penitentiaries any man 
who has money, or any considerable amount of money, outside 
the bars. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. z 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Do not misunderstand me. I 
never speak from the viewpoint of a pessimist. I am always 
an optimist, and in my view it will not matter what serious 
ordeals we must go through in this country of ours, still I 
believe that however sad the situation may be the good 
horse sense of the American people will quickly bring order 
out of any chaotie condition. If you gentlemen who largely 
have the destinies of the Republic in your hands at. this hour 
will stop and think, you will understand that there was a like 
situation in Greece in that day when one of noble blood was 
supposed to be and in reality was absolutely immune from 
the touch of the hand of the law. That condition did not con- 
tinue in Greece. Later in Rome we find the same condition 
prevailing there. It did not continue in Rome, and it did not 
continue in France, and it did not continue in Russia, and it 
can not continue here. You know that it can not continue, and 
yet what do you do? Oh, you are going to vote money to 
prosecute war grafters and send them to the penitentiary, 
but you know that they will not go, because the prosecuting 
organization that we have now evidently is not competent to 
send them there. Stop and think what kind of sentiment this 
situation is going to breed in the minds of the American 
people. It will be very dangerous in that day when the 
American people begin to believe that our penal laws are not 
meant to be enforced against men who have money. Remem- 
ber, [ am speaking to you from the standpoint of an optimist, 
and not from the standpoint of a pessimist, and yet IT can see 
the danger, and you can see it, too, and we ought to be brave 
to speak out against it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we can not enforce the law we can do 
one thing, we can pass this Harrison amendment and save 
$250,000, 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Oh, ves. I am going to vote for 
that, but [| would much prefer to vote $1,000,000, if necessary, if I 
could have any proof that it would put some grafters in the 
penitentiary, where they belong. [Applause.] But none of 
them are there. I see very little hope under present conditions 
that they will be there. I very earnestly ask the few Mem- 
bers of the House now here to help me get some reply from the 
Attorney General’s department to the fair questions I have 
asked in this Resolution No. 115. 

How can I do it? I do not know. I do not understand all 
the ropes here. I do not understand why they decline to give 
me this information. Pardon me; I thought the gentleman was 
helping me by a suggestion. I know I need every suggestion a 
Member can offer me, and I will not be offended when I am 
interrupted, because interruptions always help me. I am a 
little short on initiative; and if some friend will always be 
kind enough to break in on my remarks, it will often furnish 
me with an initiative, and I will profit thereby. But, my 
friends, we are face to face with a system in this country of 
ours, and I want to read——— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be given an additional five minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Oh, no; I thank the brother; 
but if the gentleman will be kind enough to ask that I have the 
privilege of extending my remarks in the Recorp, I shall be 
satisfied. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. That will be all right; thank 
you. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRIFFIN. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, it would be 
a very grave responsibility indeed for us in this House to 
undertake to cripple the activities of the Department of 
Justice even at this perilous moment when they are assailed 
on all sides. It would be easy enough to launch an attack, 


The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 


Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 








Nation there ought not to be any partisanship. In that [ 
am only carrying out the policy which seems to have been 
voluntarily adopted by the members of this committee to face 
the issues frankly, honestly, and without partisanship, and I 
will be pleased at this moment if the excellent gentleman from 
Nebraska would listen to my remarks, because I am going to 
take up some of the questions he asked. 

There is doubtless a great deal of duplication in the activities 
of the various departments of the Government. There is dupli- 
cation, for instance, in the matter of auditing these war claims 
in the War Department. Then when they come to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for prosecutions they must necessarily be 
audited again to confirm and check the War Department figures. 
It would be very unwise therefore to attempt to curtail or 
cripple the activities of the Department of Justice in the audit- 
ing of these accounts, because upon the Department of Justice 
falls the burden of carrying these prosecutions, civil and crimi- 
nal, to their proper conclusion. 

The chairman of this committee went very exhaustively into 
the actual achievements of the Department of Justice in the 
prosecution of civil cases and showed where over $6,000,000 
had already heen recovered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield just there? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. HARRISON. Has the gentleman read the statement 
made by the Department of Justice before the war subcom- 
mittee showing very different figures and results? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. There may have been some variation. 

Mr. HARRISON. They were radical. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But those variations may be due to the 
difference of time or period covered in the bookkeeping. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman state what has been the 
result of the criminal prosecutions? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am coming to that. As I said, the chair- 
man of this committee has gone extensively into the question 
of the results of the work of the Department of Justice in the 
prosecution of civil cases and has shown you what has been 
done. Through some inadvertence we omitted in the hear- 
ings to obtain a summary from the Department of Justice as 
to results of criminal prosecutions, and I have that before me 
now. The advisory council was instituted in June, 1922. I 
suppose you gentlemen know that the advisory council is a 
council composed of the attorneys of the Department of Jus- 
tice who take these claims, sort them out, and assign them 
to the various units for prosecution. I will insert here a list 
of the names and salaries of the advisory council and of the 
various attorneys assigned to the respective units and also the 
sphere of their respective activities: 


Advisory council and units in Department of Justice engaged in prep- 
aration and trial of cases in war transactions section 


Advisory council: Salary rate 
















yh nhitenealiirensiniadenigaidlncdaitiadiigsOinaemabtiall $10, 000 

IIIT UIE cr a Se nn renee a a a ce mea ase a encepantinaatll 10, 000 

Beaten: Wi ERR CN ssn esis ebb cdetcn sce 10, 000 
Ordnance unit: 

TO I ic icici etisalat thie 10, 000 

Se ae eee mon entnnteicistent>naddentrarmernmaenaniei 6, 000 

AGGR Carte ive ibs eehaddh uae ct daeekiwad eZ 7, 200 

Re BB. | BR Radncimssaunest ‘i 6, 000 
P. H. Marcum_-_- - 4, 200 
Paul J. Mutlen__..-- a 2, 000 
Beverly A. David Mio .ssssei eis s 3, 500 
J.J, Lenihan (paid on statutory roll)_-- ss 6, 000 
Heber H. Rice (paid on are roll) — as 4, 500 
W. S. Ward (paid on statutory roll) _____- S 4,500 
Marcus Borchardt (paid on statutory roll)......--._--~ 4, 000 

Quartermaster unit: 

EU 10, 000 
Harry E. O'Neill_-- 5, 000 
Archie K. Shipe.__--- 4, 500 
F. Dene. BG Meentéeninenependdnetteneebattizatodiiale 4, 000 

Camps and cantonments unit: 

oscoe C. MeCulloch 10, 000 
Thomas 8. Crago (paid on statutory roll) —— i 7. 500 
William T. Chantland_ ~~. _ Di decree tletoncuteliil " 7,500 
F, Edward Mitchell__-_- S 4,000 
Albert Levitt... ia 3, 600 
ND | SING Ri ns Lib cist cl. geebeendeieninoecnentaiguaiebiagns sel a 3, 600 
BE RR. Denice ch citer teindnntinndllgn cothiakitiheinds 3, 600 

Aircraft unit: 
DEO DP. PuisOl nn ncncenenncensdthbeubeediiebinad 10, 000 
Snites Te. TA, cxtininohisiiditbddsbbhinatp abo aiaelaaadd 10, 000 
pm ONS SPR ee al eee oe 7,5 
Miscellaneous unit: 
DORNER: TO) CR idk win dc hids bilthip cin iidbitbtnpine imide 6, 000 
Michaes Ti: RIVER 6 sik d tisdbndn anddiedowinliiimnadae 8, 500 
i SR IT SS es eee 3, 500 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. GRIFFIN. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes, 
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Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman be given five more minutes as 
the gentleman promises to give me some information. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am giad the gentleman made that motion 
at this time, because I am coming to a case in which he is 
interested. I will now read the list of criminal prosecutions 
and their results. 

Advisory council instituted June, 1922 


pause. ] 








Defendants a Status 
SALE OF OLD HICKORY POWDER PLANT 
Morse, Davis, and Philips............ Aug. 7,1922 | Pending for trial. 
CANTONMENT CONSTRUCTION CASE 
ene AN vrei coeds | Deo. 31,1922 | Pending for trial 
RENTAL CASE 
O’Brien and Maloney ...............- Mar. 26, 1923 | Pending on appeal. 
HAY FRAUD CASES 





Peters, Jaggers, Aepli_. | Feb. 13,1922 | Pending for trial. 


Peters, Peters, Jaggers, Heid, and Heid |____- do.......} Dismissed March 6, 1923, 

motion United States attor- 
| ney for the Attorney Gen- 

eral. 

Peters, Jaggers, Aepli_..............-.- Tide Ginn crite Aepli acquitted. Hung jury 
as to others. 

Peters, Jaggers, Aepli, and Smith....| Oct. 27,1919 | Pending for trial. 

Peters, Jaggers, Peters, and Aepli_..._|.___ _do_______| Do. 

Potertl Gy Beet tidbectbadcinsotaced | Feb. 13,1922 | Dismissed March 6, 1923, on 


motion United States at- 
torney for the Attorney 
| General. 

| Pending for trial. 





Peters and Aepli 











Pee Ee FOW 6 nn cccbetende chon, kl ras | Do 
EMBEZZLEMENT (GOVERNMENT } 
PROPERTY) 

Moore Gnd BiadEs wcidcccsencasice Sept. 29,1922} Moore dismissed. Black 
| sentenced 2 years 6 months 
| in penitentiary. 

Momsen, Gratton, and Black........; Dec. 8, 1922 | Pending for trial. 

Ma gd. dni Sectiatinchotddshinlsnntateah<d OE. dates Do. 

id dccdcicdddnsivedessnascuses pentane Do. 

DIGS bab on diidhbtigih ocd uctnedeccspinthien + inbie Do. 

Black, Connors, and Jones.........-- Dh cats amas Do. 

Comins Gl FeNOONL, «. 2. on cocacccdsnds anniv oth Do 

CORR Sd. cc ccbitentmenncansétsdbtsan Oe scan Do. 

OR ERE OS Sp EEN Tat a Do. 

Rs iinicenemdencecuiinnd Do. 

R. Sh eS Ai chp bodsdemsboue<ohdbnae _ ee Do. 

DaWOG ORE Onc cndaccnccccndcclecsas Ciaasaks Do. 

CONSPIRACY, FRAUDULENT USE OF 
MAILS 
Charles W. Morse, et al. (24 defend- | Apr. 27,1922 | Pending for trial. 
ants), Southern New York. 
LUMBER CASE 
Philips, Stephens, et al............... July 18, 1922 | Set for trial Apr. 28, 1924. 
AUCTION FRAUD 
} 
Gegermietis OO Ohi iio a visntiniceccckssecs July 14,1922 | Acquitted. 


FRAUDULENT SALE SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Purcell, Skinner, Miller, Weiss, and | Aug. 23, 1923 | Pending for trial. 
Canter. 

Weiss, Canter, Purcell, and Skinner._|_.... Ctxctoue Do. 

Miller, Skinner, Purcell. ............ 


HARNESS CASE 


Jos. C. Byron, Wh..dinsiinn bnwed July 28,1923 | Acquitted. 
SHIPPING BOARD CASE | 
Charles W. Morse, et al. (District of} Feb. 27,1922 | Acquitted 
Columbia). 


BOSCH MAGNETO CASE 


WRUUEE Bhs Gs ame cadedunssecesiceus Jan. 3,1923 | Plead guilty. 
STEALING AU3O TIRES | 
Charles A. Miteman.................- Sept. 9,1919 | Pending on appeal. 


VIOLATION SECS. 29, 35, 37 PENAL CODE 
Hogue, Simpson, and Comer.........| Nov. —, 1919 


EMBEZZLEMENT, SHIPPING BOARD 
Boe Wiewi, sit asterctino des a Apr. —, 1920 | Pending (Eastern Virginia). 


Hogue, not guilty; Simpson, 
nolle prossed; Oumner, nolle 
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\ pe ik * 
The following is a summary of the results: 
Totali ndictments_........... edie ica satiated phan dacs OO 
How disposed of 
9 cases tried 
Convictions (appeals pending, 2)_.__.- . 3 
Acquittals te — ‘ ‘ 
a 2 
Total eit hiatal ad ae J 4 anited 9 
Nolle prossed aaa ne a es ‘ 2 
Pending oa cduiebenakemnnteldaaaata spédéueenéehouceseeuenentbdbdeua 24 
ih i Ri - 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. I notice that a number of these cases are pend- 
ing for trial. Can the gentleman advise us whether the special 
attorneys are paid on the monthly or annual basis, or on the 
ease basis? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. joth ways. Some are paid an annual salary. 
Those I have referred to are the reguiar employees of the 
bureau, 

Mr. BLAND. As a rule, they are paid on the annual basis, 
and the longer the case hangs for trial, the more money is paid. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. These cases are tried by the staff of the At- 
torney General. 

Mr. BLAND. What are those high-priced fellows doing? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. These are the men I am speaking of. There 
are not many men employed specially. In the hearings you will 
find there are very few of these special attorneys employed. 

Mr. BLAND. Are 30 attorneys employed specially out of this 
appropriation? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No. 

Mr. BLAND. I am advised that there are. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. You will find the list of special attorneys in 
the hearings at page 175, which I will insert in my remarks. 
There are just 14: 

Special assistants to the Attorney General engaged in preparation and 
trial of certain cases in the war transactions section 


seemenasaiaais a ieneiaeniemnen 
Title of case 


Name Compensation 


James M. Butler__ $7,500 per year. 


John P. Phillips.......)..-- ic Giihaliicdated diebienind Compensation to be deter- 
| } mined 

Robert 8. Conklin_...- | Habirshaw Electric case --=4] Do. 

Robert C. McClure...| Dayton-Wright case .__.....!} Do. 

Meier Steinbrink _..... Wright-Martin case......... | Do 

Leland B. Duer_._.... ae Do. 

George P. Hoover._...| Old Hickory case cote a Do. 

D. L. McCarthy. - a | Motor Trucks (Ltd.) case __. Do. 

John J. Parker........| Harness case and Philips & Do 
Stephens case. 

Herbert E. Hadley..... Camp Dodge and Camp | $15 per diem 
| Grant cases. 

R. H. Williams._.___... | Old Hickory Construction | Compensation to be deter- 
| _ case. mined 

George W. Riley__....| Camp Upton case_.........- $4,000 per year 

B. 6. McCrary........| Camp Pike. .............<.. Do. 

Henry W. ear Ordnance cases..............| Compensation to be deter- 

mined 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does not this appropriation bill carry 
nearly $900,000 for special attorneys? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think you are mistaken about that. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman is wrong. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman insert in his remarks the 
names of the special counsel and the salaries paid them? Do 
you mind incorporating that in your remarks? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. ‘The names are all printed in the hearings 
on page 176. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think the gentleman from New 
York was in error in replying to the question of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harrison], which he, perhaps, did not 
understand, as to the names of the attorneys employed under 
this fund and the compensation paid. I think the gentleman 
from Virginia is right. There are at least 30 of them. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. They are called “special assistants to the 
Attorney General,” but they are not special attorneys or counsel, 
The 30 referred to are the advisory council and the regular 
staff of the various units. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it disclosed also whether it is on an annual 
basis or by the case? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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! IN. let me proceed first with this summary and | 
then Iw vlad to answer questions. James M. Butler, who 
has charge of the Camp Sherman case, gets $7,500 per year. 
Georze W. Riley, who has charge of the Camp Upton case, gets | 
$4,000 per } The compensation of the remaining 12 “ spe- 
cial” counsel is either left open or undetermined or has been 
fixed at so much per day—I think about $15. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, can you give us the penalty 
Imposed on this plea of guilty? 


Mr. GRIFFIN. No; I can not now. 

The total indictments were 35. 

Nine cases were tried. 

with appeals pending on 2. 


> 


Convictions, 3, 
Acquittals, 4. 
hHiung juries, 2 


Coses bolle 2 


prossed, «. 
There are pow pending in the bureau 24 cases more or less 
ready for trial 
The CHAIRMAN. 
York has expired. 
Mir. GRIFFIN. 
extend my 
Mr. H 


The time of the gentleman from New 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent te 
remarks in the REcoRD. 
IWARD Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanl- 
mous cousent that the gentleman from New York may have 
five additional minutes. 
The CHALRMAN 
rentlieman from Nebraska? 
here was no objection. 


e 
Ot 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Now, I will undertake to answer questions 
if gentlemen so desire. 

Mr. HOWARD Nebraska. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman | 
has vielded to me without my asking, but I am addressing the 
Chait I particularly asked the gentleman, as I have asked 


the Attorney General, as I have asked every authority with 
whom I could ceme in touch in Washington, to disclose to me 
how many persons had ever been sent to the penitentiary upon 
conviction in any court in the United States upon the general 
charge of war graft or war frauds. I have been unable up to 


this moment to discever the name of anyone who has ever 
gone to the penitentiary as the result of that conviction and 
remained there much more than overnight. 


The genth 


was 


man has mentioned the name of one Black 
convicted. Now, I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
knows how long Mr. Black served in the penitentiary, and what 
was the nan 

nd is he still ti} 


il nere Ci 
Mr. GRIIEIN. 
ntleman 


mnfined? 

I am sorry that I am unable to give the 
£ all of that information. All that I know—and this 
information comes from the Department of Justice—is that he 
was sentenced 
Wl 


ner he 


is there now or not I can not say. 


Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Does the gentleman know of 
any other person convicted as the result of the expenditure of 
these millious of dollars that were appropriated for the prose- | 
cution of w grafters? 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I have already said that there were three 
convictions altogether. In, one case the man has been sentenced 


to the penitentiary, and in two others appeals are pending. 
Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. It costs about a million dollars 


for exch conviction, then? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Oh, no. I do not assume the position here 
to-day of defender of the Department of Justice, but I do feel, 
in all frankness, that whatever facts I ‘have at my disposal 


ought to be given out and be made a part of the record. I am 


not at all answerable for any of these statements that have 
been made either in the hearings or otherwise, but I must 


frankly say that the outlay in the Department of Justice is not 
to be measured by mere criminal proceedings. That is perhaps 
the least part of its activity. 
I will insert here my examination of Judge 
point from page 179 of the hearings: 
NUMBER AND STATUS OF CLAIMS 

Mr. Gruirrin, I suggest that the recapitulation on page 202 of this 
report of the advisory council could go in at this point. 

It contains a summary of the claims upon which suits have been 


fustituted; the number and the amounts involved in claims pending | 


with receivers 


ments; 


or trustees in bankruptcy; claims reduced to judg- 
claims upon examinations, returned to the departments from 
whence they came, and upon which, I presume, no action has been 
taken; claims disposed of by collection in full or by compromise; and 
then the 800 claims under investigation and on which no action has 


yet been taken. 
Mr. TINKHAM. Would not the recapitulation we have in the record 
cove~ that report and summary? 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Is there objeetion to the request of the | 


who | 


e of the penitentiary in which he was incarcerated, | 


to two years and six months in the penitentiary. | 


For the gentleman's information | 
tigger on that | 
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Mr. Biccrr. Yes, sir; it does. Let me say that I expected Judge 
Kerr to prepare this report, because he is more familiar with the 
details than 1 am. It was impossible for him to be here this morning 
|} because be is ill, He could answer you better in regard to these 
details than I can, 

Mr. Grirrtn. You can submit that in the minutes when they come 
| down to you for revision. 


Recapitulation 





Amount in- on 2 


Number 





volved page 

a 

Claims upon which suiis have been instituted - 117 | $62, 342, 741. 23 134 
Claims pending with receivers or trustees in 

RONNOGY J... cde atobabudeaudedbende 19 2, 686, 418. 43 140 

Cliams reduced to judgment... ............-... 10 48, 308. 00 191 
Claims upon examination returned to the de- 

partment whence they came............-... 47 790, 547. 40 194 
Claims disposed of by collection in full or by 

OO a ia iil nisl aia connie 81 6, 091, 889. 00 2% 
Claims’ under investigation and on which no 

action has as yet been takem................ 300 | 40, 943, 971. 50 198 

IR ccinisinininincuiaieainieas alienation 574 | 112, 903, 875. 56 


Mr. DICKINSON 


| of Iowa. 
man yield? 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. You also want to get the name of 
the guard that has custody of this gentleman and also the 
name of the chef that cooks for him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TINCHER,. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Do you know how much money has been 
| recovered by the Government in the civil prosecutions of the 
war grafters? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. That gives me an opportunity to answer 
| the other statements that have been made that so many mil- 
lions of dollars have heen spent for the prosecution of these 
cases. Not all of them have been criminal cases. In the civil! 
cases the Government has recovered over $6,000,000. 

Mr. TINCHER. Do you know who the chief witness for 
the defense was in the prosecution of Morse, who crossed the 
continent here and procured his release from criminal prosecu- 
tion? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. 


Was it Daugherty? : 

Mr. TINCHER. No; it was McAdoo. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentle 
man a question. I ask unanimous consent that his time be ex- 
| tended two minutes. 
| The CHAIRMAN. 





The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York may have two 
minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

| Mr, HARRISON. I stated that there was about $900,000 

| used for employment of special attorneys in special cases. I 
see it is $840,000, on page 35. On page 34, for regular as- 

| sistants to the United States district attorneys, who are ap- 
pointed by the Attorney General at a fixed annual compensation, 
the amount is $652,800. 

Then in other sections of this bill there are provisions for 

| other attorneys, and in addition to that for special investigators 

| $2,900,000 is appropriated, those special investigators being 
employed to assist the Department of Justice. 

| Mr. GRIFFIN. I think the gentleman is confounding the 

| work assigned to these special attorneys with the work of those 

engaged in assisting various district attorneys throughout the 
United States. In the various districts of the United States 

the district attorneys have attorneys employed as well as a 

staff of assistants, those men being engaged in assisting the 

local United States district attorneys. 
Mr. HARRISON. I will read it to the gentleman: 


For regular assistants te United States district attorneys who are 
appointed by the Attorney General at a fixed annual compensation, 
$652,800. 


Then, again: 
For assistants to the Attorney General and to United States district 
attorneys employed by the Attorney General to aid in special cases, and 


for payment of foreign counsel employed by the Attorney General in 
special cases, $840,000, 


I just wanted to call the attention of the gentleman from 
| New York to the fact that he was in error when he answered 
' my questien. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. But the gentleman is reading from the bill Number of claims and amount involved—Continued. 
which the many activities of the department are put in one sen oe ee ee — 
ump sum. In the hearings the gentleman will find that there Number! Amount in- Reference 
s a distinct line of demarcation between the expenses of the veived page 
Department of Justice itself and the various district attorneys | poe peop renane ees " 
hroughout the United States and in foreign countries. The Claims upon examination returned to the de- 
ppropriation the gentleman mentioned does not relate at all to | Se Se eel . C708, OF. «0 - 
e prosecution of war frauds. j compromise F et sai * is 81 6, 091, 889, 00 220 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New | Claims under investigation and on which no 
york has again expired. action has as yet been taken_-_.............- ni 30K 40, 943, 971 198 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to et .. Bie 574 | 112, 903, 87: 
evise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. al cht ee a lg eis od 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks : y 3 z 
inanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Is not that the situation in a nutshell, nothing more and 
kecorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair | 2Othing less? 


hears none. 

Mr. SHREVE and Mr. LARSEN of Georgia rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
‘he chairman of the subcommittee, desire the floor? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I just desire to draw 
the attention of the committee to the fact that we are getting 

ir afield from the real thing that is before the committee, 
ind that is the amendment to this appropriation. As I under- 
stand, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. HArrison] made a 
motion to reduce the appropriation $250,000. Now, I want to 
say to the Members present that there is probably no part of 
the appropriation bill that has received more careful considera- 
tion than this. I will say further, too, that some of us entered 
nto the consideration of this item perhaps with some hesitation. 
We were not satisfied as to the accomplishments of this war- 
frauds section, and for that reason we went into it very 
carefully. But before we were through we were satisfied that 
the appropriation which is made for the prosecution of these 
war-fraud cases is the best money we are appropriating in 
the bill Why? Because it is bringing something back to 
the United States Treasury. We have the very latest informa- 
tion here in the form of a letter from Judge Bigger, in which 
it is stated that $5,838,262.15 has actually been turned back 
into the Treasury. Then there is other money which has been 
secured and there are various other items. For instance, wé 
hought in a plant which was worth twice as much as the value 
at which we took it in. Then there are various other settle- 
ments in prospect which will run it up to about $9,000,000. 

But the thing to be considered here to-day is the fact that 
we have received over $5,000,000 in cash through an expendi- 
ture of about $1,000,000. I want to say that there is no col- 
lection agency in the world that would carry on a business 
for any less sum than that. 

The Members must also remember that the men who are 
prosecuting these cases have no clients; they must go out 
and find evidence themselves, and sometimes they have to 
travel from coast to coast. So I say it would be a very great 
mistake at the present time to reduce this appropriation. 
They are just approaching the peak of the business. They 
have just started the cantonment cases, 12 of them altogether. 
One is already in process or is at issue, just waiting for the 
court to fix the time for trial; two others are in preparation, 
and there are a dozen of them altogether. They carry the 
total amount of $60,000,000. So I say to you gentlemen that 
this would be a very poor time for the Congress to cut down 
this appropriation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. As I understand it the Government has 
been appropriating $1,000,000 a year for this kind of business, 
or approximately that amount. 

Mr. SHREVE. No, no. The Government has been making 
appropriations to the War Department for an audit. 

Mr. WATKINS. Of $500,000? 

Mr. SHREVE. But that is not a part of this appropriation, 
and that is not what I am talking about. That is the amount 
appropriated for the War Department to make an audit. 

Mr. WATKINS. Let me ask the gentleman whether this is 
not the situation with regard to these prosecutions and the 
results thereof in a nutshell: 


Number of claims and amount involved. 














Amount in- | Reference 
Number volved | page 
fncitdpg Sarena Deen 
Claims upon which suits have been instituted _. 117 | $62, 342, 741. 23 lst 
Claims pending with receivers or trustees in 
PL. jctbetsughissasegctnabadtocsos 19 2, 6836, 418. 43 199 
Claims reduced to judgment ................-- | 10 | 48, 308. 00 191 


Mr. SHREVE. That is not the whole and entire situation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Well, at least at the date of these 
ings. Of course, I do not know what has happened since. 
you have not gotten more than $48,000. 

Mr. SHREVE. There is one item which the gentleman over- 
looks. 

Mr. WATKINS. Which one is that? 

Mr. SHREVE. Claims disposed of by collection in full or 
by compromise, a total of over $6,000,000. 

Mr. WATKINS. So that they have gotten out 
penditure of all this money $6,139,989? 

Mr. SHREVE. That is a pretty good average. 

Mr. WATKINS. That was by compromise; but all they re- 
duced to judgment was $48,000, where the other side was will- 
ing to compromise, and probably at 10 cents on the dollar 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman started out by stating the 
amount was only $48,000, but now he has gotten up to over 
$6,000,000. 

Mr. WATKINS. But that was the result of compromise with 
the other side; and they probably compromised for 10 cents 
on the dollar. However, when the Department of Justice went 
to the bat with them they got only $48,000. Is not that true? 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not make any difference whether it 
was obtained by compromise or how they got it. 

Mr. WATKINS. They have not got it. You have $40,000,000 
peixling. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
get it all. 

Mr, LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, ordinarily I am in favor of reducing appro- 
priations whenever it is possible to do so, but for one, | am 
not willing to assume the responsibility of voting for a redue- 
tion of this particular item. Under other circumstances, I might 
do so, but under present conditions I hesitate. Not that I am 
entirely satisfied with the results obtained, but because I am In 
sympathy with the purpose for which the appropriation is pro- 
posed; and for the further reason that we now have a new 
Attorney General against whom no complaint is made. 

Six million dollars has been recovered. It is not clear upon 
what basis the recovery was madé, whether it was by com- 
promise or by litigation. I do not know that it makes so much 
difference whether it was by compromise outside of the courts 
or whether it was effected by litigation, so long as we get the 
money. I think the great trouble is the fact we have not gotten 
more of it. I hope we shall get more and that we continue to 
do so until every cent to which we are entitled is obtained. 

There is another matter to which I desire to call attention. 
Some two or three weeks ago I made a speech on the floor of the 
House at which time I assumed the responsibility of calling 
attention to inactivity in the Department of Justice, chargable 
to the Hon. John W. Crim, special counsel. At that time I 
had information that Mr. Crim had stated it would be impos- 
sible to proceed with any other prosecution for crime connected 
with the Veterans’ Bureau scandal as disclosed by the investiga- 
tion of that department until he had disposed of the cases in 
Chicago, to wit, the indictments against Mr. J. W. Thompson 
and ex-Director Forbes. 

I gave him about as good a lambasting at that time as I 
knew how to give him under the circumstances and with the 
information before me. For some reason, I am not sure 
whether I may claim credit for the result or not, but imme- 
diately after my speech the Department of Justice did act, 
and acted in a way that I think is deserving of the commenda- 
tion of this House and of the country. Immediately a grand 
jury was convened at Baltimore, and to-day’s papers announce 
that indictments have been returned against three parties. 

In my speech before the House recently I called attention 
to the fact that a gentleman occupying a high position in the 
Navy had been connected with the Veterans’ Bureau scandal. 


hear- 
But 


of the ex- 


Yes; and it will be sometime before they 
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I then 
to men who stood in the position that this gentleman did, 
being retained wpon the pay roll of the United States Govern- 
ment I want to say at this time that I am still opposed 


to any and all such gentlemen being retained upon the pay 
rol! either of the Navy Department or any other department 
of the Government. It appears from to-day’s paper that the 
geutieman to whom I alluded at that time, Commander 


O'Leary, as being connected with the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
as bei brought from the Navy into the Veterans’ Bureau 
service purposely to put over a rotten deal has been indicted. 
Ile was indicted yesterday by the grand jury sitting at Balti- 
more. Mr. Forbes, the ex-director of the bureau, was indicted 
again, and very much to the credit of the Department of 
Justice and I am sure to the entire satisfaction of the people 


of this country. At least one man who has wrongfully gotten 
the property of this Government was also indicted. I refer 
to Mr. Thompson, of the Thompson-Kelly Co., of New York 
ind Boston. I have repeatedly stated wpon the floor of the 
Hovse 


that he hud purchased through fraudulent transactions 
from i Government something like $3,000,000 of goods at | 
Perryville, Md. The papers to-day say that the grand jury | 


investigating the ease found that he really obtained $5,000,000 
worth of goods. From all places he is said to have obtained 
$20,000,000. TI am glad that Thompson has been indicted. I 
think he richly deserves it. If he is guilty, I assume in due 
time he will be convicted by the trial jury. If he is not 
cuilty, T assume he will be vindicated. 

Mr. KING. 
the harness cases, for instance? 

Mr. LARSHIN of Georgia. Well, it may be, and I am very 
frank to say to the gentleman I fear it may be a little strong, 
but I always hope for good results. As Mr. Woodcock, a new 
man upon the job, has assumed charge and responsibility for 
the management of the cases before the tribunal at Baltimore, 
perhaps some guilty party may yet be brought to justice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. 
two more minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. But there are others that should 
be indicted and I am sure will be indicted. I think, all told, 
some 15 or 18 indictments have been returned and that about 
10 or 12 different parties have been indicted in connection 
with the Veterans’ Bureau fraud. May I call attention to this 
further fact? Many of us were very deeply concerned as to 
this transaction and tried in our humble way ‘to bring it to 
the attention of the Rules Committee of the House for nearly 
two years before any action whatever was obtained. Finally, 
despairing and losing hope in the machinery of the House, we 
were foreed to obtain action through the Senate. Gentlemen, 
we should learn a lesson from that fact. We perhaps lost the 
opportunity of convicting men at that time. If we had acted 
then, the funds might now be back into the Treasury of this 
Government and the guilty parties serving sentences in the 
penitentiaries of this country, where T believe they ought to be. 
We lost all that time and nothing was accomplished until we 
went to another legislative branch of the Congress for relief. 
This reflects little credit upon the membership of the House, 
and especially upon the great committee that has before it so 
many resolutions and urgent requests for an investigation of 
this particular matter. 

But, gentlemen, let us understand this further fact. There 
are still men employed in the Veterans’ Bureau to-day who 
were responsible for the graft and theft committed at Perry- 
ville. I have heretofore named some of them and I am not now 
going to take the further time of the House to name them 
ngain, but let the membership of this House who have influence 
with the present Director of the Veterans’ Bureau,.see to it 
that these guilty parties are driven frem the Veterans’ Bureau 
and that their names are stricken from the pay rolls of this 
Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. I want to make an observation on what these men 
savy who are uphelding these appropriations, There are 28 
indictments in all, involving 94 individuals and 1 corpora- 
tion. If you will turn to page 175 of the hearings you will see 
that the compensation is “to be determined.” ‘This Congress 
does not know how much these attorneys are going to get. 
Some are to be paid $10,000, and as to the balance of them the 


of 


Mr. Chairman, may I have just 


The time of the gentleman from Georgia 


ree rere 


Is not that a rather strong assumption, in view 


tated that he should be indicted and that I was opposed | compensation is “to be determined.” 





| 


Here is the situation - 
You can not prosecute 90 per cent of these crimes because they 
were complete on and before the 12th of November, 1918, anu 
the statute of limitations has run against them. That is thea 
situation here. That is the reason they can not convict; that is 
the reason they are not having any more success. They want 
the appropriations continued in order that the attorneys, 


| friendly to this administration, may be eating at the trough of 


the Federal Treasury at $7,500 or $10,000 per annum, an: 
others’ compensation “to be determined.” 

What have they done? Here is the record: They have 
in the last year tried three large criminal cases. Think of it! 


| These high-priced attorneys under the Department of Justice 


| have had at their disposal a million dollars—$500,000 for the 





nee 


War Department and $500,000 for the Department of Jus- 
tice—and they bave tried three large criminal cases. If private 
lawyers working for anyone but the Government had not done 
any more than that the client would have fired them the se 

ond month after their employment. What has been the resuli? 
hight or ten men in each case have been indicted, and—wit} 


| these high-priced attorneys and employees with a per diem of 


$15, which is nearly as much as a Congressman gets—in two 
of the cases the jury acquitted and the third the court, after tie 
conclusion of the testimony, instructed the jury to acqui' 
These high-priced attorneys did net know enough law or know 
enough of the facts to fit the law to bring in an indictme: 

sufficient to go to the jury. And yet they want $500,000 more 
That is the situation, and this Congress expects to appropriate 
here the people’s meney when the statute of limitations hus 
already run against practically 90 per cent of these crimes. 
Let me read you what Judge Bigger said. He said: “If the 
crime was eomplete before the 12th of November, 1918, no 
prosecutions can be maintained now, because the statute of 
limitations has run against them.” 

You know as well as I do that nearly all of the crimes were 
committed before the armistice, and it is only the continuing 
conspiracy after that time that puts them within the statutes 
and permits the prosecution. That is one of the reasons why 
they have obtained no more results. This appropriation ought 
to be reduced unless we can have better results. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask the gentleman not to be too hard 
on the attorneys employed. Is it not a fact that some of the 
best lawyers of the country have been let out—for instance. 
Judge Searles, of Rock Island, and Mr. Reavis? By the way, 
what has become of Judge Reavis, formerly a Member of this 
House? At the time we appropriated $500,000 he was a Mem- 
ber of the House. He is gone, and all the good lawyers are gone. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not understand that Judge Reavis has 
gone, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. No; Mr. Reavis is still there. 

Mr. KING. I am giad that he is still there. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Let us grant that there is ample 
ground to criticize the Department of Justice for its failure to 
promptly and successfully prosecute crimimal and civil cases 
in the past; and I am among the number who feel that proper 
criticism has been heretofore directed against the department 
for such defaults. When we come, however, to make appro- 
priations for another fiscal year, we can not forget that this 
is one of the three great departments of the Government the 
importance of which can not be overstated. In view of the 
widespread dissatisfaction which, we may admit, has been ex- 
pressed by many at the way the Department of Justice has 
been conducted for some years past, I think we are fortunate 
now in having as the head of the department a distinguished 
lawyer and a citizen of high character. Little, if any, opposi- 
tion was registered against his confirmation in the Senate, and 
for many years he occupied the important position as dean of 
the Columbia University Law School and ts recognized as 1 
lawyer of outstanding ability. 

The new Attorney General will find a large amount of busi- 
ness now pressing on the department, and in view of the large 
matiers which he will be ealled on to handle, including criminal 
and civil cases of great moment, I can not imagine that any 
Member of the House would be willing to assume the responsi- 
bility of denying ample funds to the department, so as to insure 
the prompt and efficient handling of these matters. 

Funds are necessary to defend pending suits against the Gov- 
ernment as well as to bring suits for the recovery of large sums 
due the Government and to prosecute those charged with frauds 
and crimes. It may be true, as the gentleman from Oregon 
states, that some of the prosecutions which could have been 
breught are now barred by statutes of limitations, but certain 
it is there are many prosecutions that are not. I repeat, what 
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Member of Congress is now willing to assume the responsibility 
of saying that we will not appropriate sufficient money to earry 
on the important business of this department. Dockets of our 
Federal courts are crowded with suits both against and in favor 
of the Government, involving very large sums of money; and 
more than 300 civil matters involving millions of dollars are 
now being considered by attorneys in the Department of Jus- 
tice with a view of commencing criminal and civil prosecutions 
thereon. Under these circumstances, can it be possible that we 
would be justified in reducing the amount which the Budget has 
approved and which we are advised is absolutely essential to 
the proper functioning of the department? The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harrison] has criticized this appropriation of 
$500,000 and seeks to reduce it to $250,000 because, he says, 
we have appropriated a like sum to the War Department. There 
mav have been some reason for refusing to give as much as 
$500,000 to the War Department for the auditing of claims; but 
since the gentleman from Virginia served on the subcommittee 
that recommended such appropriation I have been willing to 
accept his recommendation and to indulge the presumption 
that it was needed and sheuld be granted. 


As for the Department of Justice, nothing can be more tmpor- | 


tant than to provide it with adequate funds to collect the 
amounts shown by War Department audits to be due the Gov- 
ernment, and to prosecute all parties shown to be guilty of 
fraud or crime, in connection therewith. These cases, as I have 
stated before, involve millions of dollars, and are very intricate, 
and surely no good lawyer would be willing to carry these cases 
into court for the Government, without fully informing himself 
in reference to the matters involved, and this appropriation ifs 
all important not only to employ lawyers to handle these cases 
but to employ skilled accountants to assist In the auditing of 
the same. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Is not this the fact that while 
some criminal cases may be barred, civil cases are not barred, 
and therefore they should be brought? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Absolutely, and there are many 
eriminal cases not barred. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. 
for that purpose, 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman says there sare 300 eases 
pending, and the chairman of the subcommittee says something 
like 117. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The chairman of the subcom- 
mittee had reference to fraud cases pending in the courts, and 
the 300 to which I have referred are eases now being consid- 
ered and investigated by lawyers in the department with a view 
of commencing civil and criminal prosecutions thereon. A very 
concise statement of the cases pending in court, as well as 
those being considered by the department, will be found in the 
hearings as furnished to the committee by Judge Bigger, a 
lawyer of ability and a gentleman of highest standing and char- 
acter. You will find his statement on page 179 of the hearings. 

Mr. HARRISON. I called the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that it seems to be impossible to get any straight informa- 
tien about these matters. Here is the chairman of this com- 
mittee saying that there are 117 cases. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It is not unusual for some con- 
fusien to oceur in reference to figures, but if the gentleman will 
consult the hearings he will find the facts to be as I have de- 
tailed them. It there appears that there are 117 cases pending 
in courts, as the chairman has stated. 

Mr. HARRISON. And that is what he said? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; and in addition to these 117 
eases pending in courts there are 300 and more cases pending 
before the department, and which, the committee was informed, 
would either be settled or suits brought thereon at an early 
date. These 300 cases are now being considered by the depart- 
ment either for adjustment or for civil and criminal proceed- 
ings in reference thereto. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thought the gentleman said there were 
300 cases pending. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Not pending in the courts, but 
pending before the department, and now being considered by 
atterneys employed by the department. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then I ask the gentleman this question. 
Did he read the hearings before the subcommittee for the 
War Department in which the Department of Justice under- 
took to state how much they had collected and the amount that 
they there stuted virtually amounted to $2,000,000? The state- 
ment comes here now that it is about $6,000,000, and as I under- 
stood the chairman of the committee his statement was that 
it was about $5,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 


And the money should be approved 


| 


i the 


} b rlame e of 








Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 


consent to proceed for five minutes more. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The ge: 
will find in the hearings before our subcommittee the names 
of the parties from whom the amounts were recovered, and a 
full statement showing that something under $6,000,000 has 
actually been collected and paid into the Treasurys 


tleman 


from Virginia 


Mr. HARRISON. T eall the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that in a letter published here from Judge Biever. there ts 
the statement that there has been actually paid into the 
Treasury $4,938.262.15 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If you will consult the hearines 


and the speech made on Tuesday by the ge 
svivania [Mr. Sureve] you will find in a : 
ment filed by Judge Bigger that more than $6,000,000 has been 


tleman from Pe 


supp! nental stote 


recovered, and of this ameunt more than $5,550,000 has 1 
collected in eash, the balance being well seenred The gen 
tleman may consult pages 170 and 171 of the hearings for 


further details. 


Mr. HARRISON. In the hearings before the Department 
of Justice the same men make it about $2,000,000. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Well, there can hardly be any 
question as to the accuracy of the statement to which I have 


referred, because in that statement will be found the names of 
parties and the amounts collected and the 
amounts so collected total over $5.550,000 in ecash, and the 
; ximately $700,000 is 


over. 


from them, 


appro sectred 


prot erty taken 
Mr. WATKINS. 
Mr. OLIVER 


or represented by 


Mr. Chairman, 
of Alabama. Yes, 


will the ¢ 


utleman yield? 


Mr. WATKINS. Aside from compromise and things of 
that kind, the fact remains that only 10 claims have been r 
duced to judgement. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman may be correct as 


to that. There are, however, a number of cases involving large 
sums stfll pending in the courts, and many more will soon be 
added to those now pending in the courts. Surely at this 


time when Congress and the country at large insist that all 


cases, both civil and criminal, before the department be dili- 
gently prosecuted, the department can not and must not be 
denied the money necessary to carry on its work in the most 
effective way. 

Mr. WATKINS. What assurance has this Congress that 


that will be done? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The fact that a distinguished 
lawyer of high character is now the head of the Department of 
Justice should be suflicient assurance. In conetusion, let me 
say that I hope the time will come when the Department of 
Justice will be like our Supreme Court—-free from every sus- 
picion of partisanship. I hope the time will come when those 
employed in the Department of Justice who render eflicient 
service can be assured that they will be permanently retained 
in their positions so long as they continue to render efficient 
service, If there be any department of the Government that 
should be absolutely free from polities it is the Department of 
Justice. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. 
privilege. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask the same privilege 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to these 
[After a pause] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Is there objection? [After a pause.) 


Mr. Chairman, I ask the same 


requests? 


Amendment by Mr. Oviver of Alabama: Page 29, line 26, after 
word “annum” strike out the period, insert a colon, and insert the 
following: “ Provided further, That the compensation agreed to be 
paid te any person by the Department of Justice shall be definitely 
fixed at the time of employment.” 


oe 
Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, there is no objection to the 
amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Kor the salary of the reporter, $8,000; and for his expenses for 
professional and clerical assistance and stationery, to be paid upon 
vouchers signed by him and approved by the Chief Justice, $3,500; 


in all, $11,500 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I notice in this language relating to printing and bind- 
ing of the Supreme Court there is a provision that this work 
shall be done by the printer it may employ,- unless it shall 
otherwise order. Does the gentleman know what prices these 
printers charge? Has he any information as to why it should 
not be done by the Government and save money on that 
proposition? 

Mr. SHREVE. Well, it seems to be necessary to employ 
private printers in making up some of these court cases in 
order that this work may be gotten out in time and to prevent 
leaks. Let me say also to the gentleman that he knows the 
work of the court, briefs, everything connected with the 
prosecution of a case, is a matter that must be kept within 
the office of the lawyer, and the Government must be very 
careful in reference to this work. It is a very modest sum. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will permit, it is 
further necessary, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
observe, that you should have a special class of printers an‘ 
proof readers for this legal work. We do not have these at the 
Government Printing Office and it is necessary for some firm 
or eoncern that makes a specialty of this class of work to do 
it in the best form; and that is one reason. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I just want to say to the gentleman here 
in Washington they charge about twice as much for the same 
class of work than they do in any other part of the United 
stares 

Mr. SHREVE. The printing is not done promiscuously. One 
printer has probably done the work for the last 20 or 25 years 
to the absolute satisfaction of everybody concerned. 

Mir. McKEOWN., I have no criticism except as to price, and 
I am saying they charge here in Washington about twice as 
much 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
meat will be withdrawn. 

‘There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATIONAL PARK COMMISSIONERS 


commissioners in the Crater Lake, Glacier, Mount Rainier, Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemite, and Sequoia and General Grant National Parks, at 
81.500 each, $9,000. The provisions of section 21 of the legislative, 
and judicial appropriation act approved May 28, 1896, shall 
not be construed as impairing the rights of said commissioners to 
receive the salaries provided herein. 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am con- 
strained to believe there are a vast number of electors of the 
United States who are not watching general legislation, who 
are not watching general appropriation bills, and yet when 
they do watch appropriation bills it. would be in the matter of 
conservation of the natural resources of the country. The 
nineteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
brought to us a great new vote, and that vote is primarily inter- 
ested in matters of conservation. They are interested in the 
preservation of the natural resources, unbounded as they are 
in this country; but they are more especially interested in the 
conservation of the greatest asset of the Nation, which is the 
youth of the Nation, the generation of to-morrow; yes, even the 
generations, if you please, yet unborn. To them the question 
of conservation is rather connected with the home and the 
school. The public life and the morals of the community are 
the issues that they are most interested in. And I am con- 
strained to believe it is a fact that as they came into citizen- 
ship they were informed on the great vital public questions. 
Great groups of these women voters for years, in study clubs, 
in research clubs, in their various organizations, have been 
studying the great question of human conservation, the ques- 
tions that relate to the homes and the schools and the broader 
type of citizenship. This great, intelligent electorate speaks 
well for the perpetuity of the institutions of this Nation. The 
question before us yesterday, the question of conservation, 
in a report from the Committee on Agriculture, they are 
interested in. The question we discussed the other day, the 
question of immigration, is a great question they are profoundly 
interested in. The question of law observance and law enforce- 
ment to them is a vital issue. I am led this afternoon to bring 
fo your attention the gather of that great group of this 
new yote of America that held its convention in the city the 


OX live, 
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other day. In that great convention here these questions tha: 
relate to public policies and with respect to public conduct 
questions that relate to the morals of the country, they have 
made some tremendous statements. One great statement that 
went out from that group of sixteen hundred and some-odd 
women, coming from coast to coast, was that they were deter. 
mined there should be placed in the issues of the dominan: 
parties, of every political party of the United States, a great 
moral fiber by the recognition of moral issues. I want to quote 
to you from the findings of that convention this afternoon 
because it has to bear upon these things that are before us from 
week to week. 

The Woman's National Committee for Law Enforcement has 
brought into cooperation organizations having a membership 
of more than 10,000,000 American women and has rallied their 
representatives to this convention by the slogan, “Allegiance 
to the Constitution! Observance of law!” The findings com 


mittee for this convention has the honor to make the following 
report: 


Inasmuch as the endurance of any democratic government depend 
upon its ability and power to enforce its laws, the Woman's Nationa! 
Committee for Law BEnforcement, through this convention, calls upon 
the women of the United States of America to improve the enforce 
ment of law in this country by practicing and teaching observance of 
law—first, in the home; second, in the school; third, in public life 

(a) The firm foundations of observance of law should be laid for 
children in the home, in precept, in social customs, and especially in 
parental example. The home should teach respect for law itself, not 
merely for those laws which we happen to like. 

(b) Next to the home, the school is the most potent Influence in 
shaping the opinions and habits of childhood and youth. Civic instru: 
tion in the schools should bring the conviction that every citizen must 
obey the law, and every official must uphold its provisions. 

(c) The press, the pulpit, the stage, and the motion picture are to 
a large degree the makers of opinion among adults. Individual and 
organized influence should appeal to these forces for consistent sup 
port of law observance and enforcement. Disapproval should be reg 
istered concerning jokes or propaganda which tend to foster disrespect 
for law. 

(d) Having secured the privileges of full citizenship, the American 
woman must also feel the responsibilities which citizenship places 
upon her. We view with concern the apathy evidenced by the low 
percentage of those who performed their civic duties in the last elec 
tion. We are forcibly reminded that “bad men are elected by good 
women who stay at home on election day.” 

When the American woman functions to the fullest extent in citi- 
zenship a new day will dawn in the life of our country. Then will 
political parties place on their party tickets only those candidates who 
represent the highest ideals in American citizenship and who accept 
the Constitution of the United States of America in its entirety. To 
create an imperative demand that officials shall redeem their oath of 
office by strict enforcement of law is a part of woman’s responsibility 
of citizenship. 

The outstanding present-day exponent of the need for emphasis upon 
law observance and law enforcement in this country is the eighteenth 
amendment and its accompanying enforcement legislation. Therefore 
your findings committee proposes the following: 

1. The Woman’s National Committee for Law Enforcement, while 
it believes that the majority of American women are loyally obedient 
to these constitutional standards, declares that patriotism and the 
sovereignty of law should be counted above personal desire or pleas- 
ure, and hereby appeals to all patriotic women to refrain from the 
use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage, thus demonstrating to the 
world “that women have come together purely and simply for the 
good of mankind.” 

2. Your committee proposes also the following appeal to the in- 
dividual woman: 

Realize the value of your own influence upon your family, friends, 
and community. 

Take your citizenship seriously. Your country calls for loyalty to 
its Constitution, including the eighteenth amendment. 

Perform your sacred duty to teach children obedience in the home 
that they may become law-abiding citizens. 

Sncourage officials who are enforcing the laws by expressing your 
appreciation of their good work. 

Protest against the sale of hip-pocket flasks and kindred articles 
and the publication in magazines and daily papers of degrading pic- 
tures and stories. 

Inform yourself as to the character and principles of candidates for 
election. : 

Register. 

Vote at the primaries and elections. 

Vote for law enforcers. 

Vote dry. 

Urge others to do likewise. 
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8, Your committee proposes also the following suggestions for 
organization program : 

{[Norp.—This fs not a rigid program, but a list of suggestions to be 
adapted to local conditions.) 


which shall inelude representatives of all state-wide organizations 

and such others as the committee may invite. This committee to 

choose its own officers. 

(b) Each State shall be asked to form a subcommittee in every 
ty and in every important city. 

(c) The general purpose of these committees shall be: 

1. To create public sentiment by placing “ Save America,” the cam- 

igen manual of the national committee, in every home. 

2. To mobilize the sentiment in favor of law enforcement. 

3. To formulate plans for making it effective. 

4. To support and promote definite instruction in the public schools 

as to the effects of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics as required 

by the laws ef the several States. 
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smuggling of liquors; and we respectfully urge that the force of evs 
toms officers should be proportion ly increased along the Canadian 
and Mexican borders, so as to tighten the cordon against smuggling 


from the North and South as well as along our coast line 
(a) Every State shall be asked to form a committee of 100 or more | 


(b) We respectfully urge the cooperation of evidence gathering 
| agencies of the Federal Government and the focusing of them upon 

uncovering large and influential distributers of illicit liquor. 
(c) It is the sense of this convention that by far the greatest pro 


(d) These committees shall be prepared to act as bureaus of in- | 


formation on all aspects of the law-enforcement situation, especially 
on the following topics: 

1. The stand of candidates in respect to law enforcement. 

2. The duties of enforcement officials. 

The possible action by citizens te rouse and support enforcement 
officials. 

(e) They should also be prepared to— 

1. Place speakers before State conventions of women's organizations 
and seeure supporting resolutions; hold meetings, conferences, or con- 
ventions of all cooperating greups in strategie centers and place 
speakers before other local organizations. Arrange for a “march of 
ailegiance’’ wherever possible. (See “Save America.”) 

2. Act as a medium through which members of the organization 
and otbers can report violations of the law to enforcement officers. 

Form committees to attend important trials of violators of the 
Jaw During the trial of criminal cases, the courts are usually crowded 
with violators of the law awaiting trial and their sympathizers. The 
apparent indifference of respectable citizens ts frequently the cause 
of a misearriage of justice. 

t. Further State enforcement legislation by securing planks in the 
Siate platforms of all parties, and work against any legislation which 
would weaken the enforcement of law. 

Urge a more adequate presentation of the constructive activities 
and a dignified position im the press for news of the women's law 
enforcement movement. 

6. Circularize the veters immediately preceding elections. 

7. Promote publicity on the stand of all candidates. 

(f) They should further urge all women to— 

1. Inform themselves of the progress of support of law enforcement 
and of instances of its good effects; this information to be broadcast 
to counteract wet propaganda. 

2. Register. 

3. Vete im all primaries and general elections. 

4. Inform themselves on the stand of all candidates, National or 
State, on the prohibition question, 

5. Secure additional cooperation by circulating enrollment blanks. 

6. Secure signatures to a pledge of allegiance, reading: “ We, the 


portion of the liquor in illicit circulation is realized by the misuse of 


permits issued by the Federal Government; wherefor we respectfully 
recommend to the President and the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the most drastic steps possible under existing laws be taken to 

lessen the number of permittees allowed to manufacture or dispense 
liquor; (b) to reduce the yolume of spirituous liquors permitted to be 
withdrawn under permit; and (c) that steps be taken to estimate 


mere accurately the amount of alcohol actually needed 
purposes, with a view to greater regulation of the 
plants of so-called industrial raw alcohol. 

4. Your committee further recommends the following action: 

The Woman's National Committee for Law Enforcement deplores the 
fact that Massachusetts, New York, and Maryland are not taking 
advantage of the concurrent power granted under the eighteenth 


for industrial 


manufacturing 


amendment to cooperate in its enforcement. In Massachusetts, where 
a code has been submitted in a referendum, we urge an appeal to all 
women to vote “yes” in the referendum. In New York and Maryland 


we urge that all women’s organizations make this a dominant issue 
in the coming State campaign for the election of a legislature favor 


able to the adoption of an adequate State law enforcement code. 


undersign’d, hereby undertake to obey the laws of our country, in- | 


cluding the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act, and to sup- 


pert no candidate who will not be loyal to the Constitution tn this | 


respect.” 
7. Promote the sale of “Save America.” 


Your committee on findings also presents the following recommenda- | 


tions for definite action by this convention: 

1. Your committee recommends that this convention shall formally 
petition Yhe national conventions of all political parties to Include 
in their party platforms a strong plank for law enforcement, and specifi- 
cally for law enforcement im connection with the eighteenth amend- 
ment and its accompanying enforcement legislation; and whereas the 
Supreme Court has declared that that Hmitation of beverage alcoholic 


content, fixed by Congress, at one-half of 1 per cent is justified in the 


interest of enforcement, we urge that the party platforms declare against 
any change. 

2. Your committee on findings further recommends the adoption 
by Congress of the following measures: 

(a) The transfer of the enforcement personnel into the classified 
civil service, after examination of present employees to eliminate the 
unfit, 

(b) For changes in Federal and State legislation providing stricter 
penalties for lawbreakers. 

3. Your .committee on findings further recommends the adoption 
of the following action, designed for the strengthening of the Federal 
prohibition service: 

(a) We heartily commend the recent action of the President, Con- 
gress, and the Treasury Department in appropriations made and steps so 
far taken to build up the Coast Guard for the purpose of preventing 


5. Another issue of law enforcement now causing grave concern to 
the American people, and which has been presented before this conven- 
tion, ts the traffic in drugs and narcotics. On that phase of law your 
committee recommends the following: 

“The Woman's Nationa) Committee for Law Enforcement recom- 
mends that the national organizations cooperating with it adept 
the following resolutions, sending one copy to Hon. Charles Dvans 
Hughes, Secretary of State, and one copy to the various organiza- 
tions cooperating with the Woman's National Committee for Law 
Enforcement: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the Woman's National Committee for Law FEn- 
forcement register its approval of the decision of the United States 
Government to send representatives to the forthcoming Interna- 
tional Opium Conference for the purpose of putting into practical 
effect the resolutions presented by Representative Srmrupy G. 
Porter on behalf of the United States at the meeting of the 
opium advisory committee beld in Geneva last June, namely : 

** ‘Resolved, That if the purpose of The Hague convention is to 
be achieved according to its spirit and true intent, and the ever- 
increasing menace of drugs is te be checked, that the production 
of the poppy and coco plants must be restricted to the medicinal 
and scientific need of the world. We believe that in this restric- 
tion lies the logical solution to the problem.’ 

“ Whereas we believe that action can only be aroused by fuller 
and wider publicity, we suggest that the Department of State preo- 
vide ways and means that seem legitimate to reach as many audl- 
ences as possible: Be it further 

“Resolved, That this organization tndorses the recent Porter 
bill prohibiting the importation of opiom for the manufacture of 
heroin, the most dangerous of the opium group. This opinion has 
already been registered by the Army, Navy, Public Health Depart- 
ment, and American Medical Association. 

“This organization pledges its support to the President of the 
United States and to the Secretary of State in their stand for this 
great humanitarian movement, and earnestly hope that the repre- 
sentatives sent to the forthcoming conference will stand firmly by 
the position taken by the Government and accept no compromise. 

“We earnestly hope that Switzerland will shortly ratify The 
Hague convention. We feel that for the greater effectiveness of 
the conference it should be held in a country which has already 
ratified the convention.” 

6. Your committee further recommends the following: 

Remembering the declaration of the Attorney General of the United 
States that law must be observed not only by all citizens but by the 
agents and agencies of government, this convention recommends that 
all governmental offictals making appointments—Federal, State, munict- 
pal, and local—shall require from their appointees a personal pledge to 
obey the laws of the country, including the eighteenth amendment 

Recognizing that the security of constitutional government in the 
last analysis rests on moral force alone, and that moral force must be 
summoned into definite action at this time, your committee recommends 
that the national committee for law enforcement add to its other 
activities the distribution of the findings of this convention to the 
proper officials of all constituent and cooperating organizations for 
their information and use. 

Mrs. Samus. Semp.a, 
Pennsylvania Chairman of the Findings Committee. 
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Passed unanimously by 1,564 delegates representing the national 
orgnnizations of— 

rhe ¢ ral Federation of Women’s Clubs 

le tion of Women's Foreign Mission Societies, 

Council of Women for Home Missions, 

Young Women's Christian Associations. 

‘ ess of Mothers and Parent Teachers Association 

I National Council of Women, 

The Legion Auxiliaries. 

rhe Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

I rnational Order of King’s Daughters. 

I da Hand Society. 

With 12 local and State organizations, including League of Women 
Voter Daughters of the American Kevolutien, United Daughters of 
the Contfed et 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDSON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp 


he CHAIRMAN, Is th 
ere was no objection 


} 
he CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 


re objection? 


ment is withdrawn, The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATIONAL PARK COMMISSIONERS 

or commissioners in the Crater Lake, Glacier, Mount Rainier, 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, and Sequoia and General Grant National Parks, 

$1,500 each, $9,000 The provisions of section 21 of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation act approved May 28, 1896, shall 
not be construed as Impairing the rights of said commissioners to 
I tl salaries provided herein. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last line. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 


the gentleman from Pennsylvania a question concerning this 
paragraph, especially with respect to lines 11 to 14, inclusive, 
to the effect that the provisions of the act of May 28, 1896, 
* shall not be construed as impairing the right of said commis- 
siomers to receive the salary provided herein.” 

Mr. SHREVE. That affects the compensation that might be 
received by these commissioners through fees. I will say that 
these gentlemen do not receive fees, except one. I think that 
is in the case of the man in the Yellowstone Park. Wherever 
they did reeeive fees they lost $240 bonus under the comp- 
troller’s ruling. It is a very slight item. In this case where 
the man accepted a fee he was the loser in the long run. 

Mr. MORTON D, HULL, Then in cases where they accept 
the bonus they do not receive fees? 

Mr. SHREVE. No. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 


EXPENSES OF UNITED STATES COURTS 

For salaries, fees, and expenses of United States marshals and their 
deputies, including gervices rendered in behalf of the United States or 
in Alaska in collecting evidence for the United 
States when so specially directed by the Attorney General, and main- 
tenance, alteration, repair, and operation of motor-driven passenger- 
vehicles used in connection with the transaction of the offi- 
cial business of the United States marshal for the District of Colum- 
bia, $2,931,000: Provided, That there shall be paid hereunder any 


otherwise, services 


carrying 


necessary cost of keeping vessels or other property attached or libeled | 


in admiralty in such amount as the court, on petition setting forth 
the facts under oath, may allow: Provided further, That marshals and 
office deputy marshals (except in the District of Alaska) may be granted | 
a per diem of not to exceed $4 in lieu of subsistence instead of but 
under the conditions prescribed for the present allowance for actual 


expenses of subsistence. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment on 
page 34, line 7, after the word “ exceed,” strike out the figure 
“$4” and insert “ $5.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: Page 34, line 7, after the 
word “ exceed,” strike out “$4” and insert in lieu thereof “‘ $5.” 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. 
that. 

Alr 


Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 


McKEOWN. If there is to be a point of order made, Mr, 
Chairman, I will be glad to have the gentleman make it. 


The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an | 
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Mr. SHREVE. It would disrupt the entire per diem systen 
Mr. McKEOWN. I want to cail attention to the discrimina 

tion they make here in Congress between different employment 
In the State Department the per diem they get is $5, and i: 
runs up to $6 and $7 and $8. Why should there be a discrim 
nation against these marshals, who as a matter of fact ar 
the only ones who go out in the rough weather? They are tly 
ones who endure hardships. These other men travel in Pul! 
man cars, and they have no dangers to encounter, and you give 
them $7 or $8 a day. There is no reason in it. 

Mr. SHREVE. I do not contradict what the gentleman say 
That is a legislative matter. We are simply an appropriati: 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvan 
make the point of order that the amount as now fixed by la 
is $4 a day? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. It is an outrage to give these other de 
partments what they want. They want $10 down in the rey 
enue department. There is no reason why the deputy mar 
shals, who have to undergo the severest hardships, should not 
have at least $5 a day. ' 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is argv 
ing the merits of the question. The gentleman from Pennsy! 
vania claims that the limit is fixed at $4 a day. 

Mr. SHREVE. It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, tha 
it is fixed by the act of 1913 at $4. 


The CHAIRMAN. If it is fixed at $4, the amendment is 
out of order. The Chair would like the gentleman from 


furnish him with the law. 

We will endeavor to find it in a moment 
I call the Chair’s attention to page 614 o! 
Code for 1919. It is the latter part of sec- 
reads as follows: 


Pennsylvania to 
Mr. SHREVE. 
Mr. Chairman. 
Barnes’ Federal 
tion 2826, and it 


The heads of departments and 
authoriztd 
subsistence, 


Mr. McKEOWN. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


The heads of the executive departments and other executive es 
tablishments are authorized to prescribe per diem rates not exceeding 
$4 in lieu of subsistence. 


Mr. McKEOWN. ‘That does not say that Congress can not 
fix the rate. It says “the heads of departments” can fix it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee on Appropriations can not 
fix it. Congress can act by legislation. This is an appropria- 
tion Dill. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to call attention to the discrimina 
tion that is made by Congress. The men who do the hard work 
in the rain receive only $4, while men in the other departments 
receive much more. . 

Mr DICKINSON of Iowa. That is a slight discrepancy as 
compared with others that might be mentioned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. STENGLE, Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STENGLE. Would that decision apply to other de- 
partments where a higher amount has been granted? ‘This 
would seem to apply to all department heads. 

The CHAIRMAN. It applies here. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Different sections apply to some other 
departments, 

The CHAIRMAN. This section seems to apply here, and on 

| it the Chair is constrained to sustain the point of order. The 
Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For salaries of United States district attorneys and expenses of 
United States district attorneys and their regular assistants, includ- 
ing the office expenses of United States district attorneys in Alaska, 
and for salaries of regularly appointed clerks to United States dis- 

| trict attorneys for services rendered during vacancy in the office of the 

United States district attorney, $1,199,780: Provided, That United 
States district attorneys and their regular assistants may be granted 

| a per diem of not to exceed $4 in lieu of subsistence instead of but 

| under the conditions prescribed for the present allowance for actual 
expenses of subsistence. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the same amend- 
ment on page 34, line 18, after the word “ exceed.” 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
| amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


other executive establishments a: 
to prescribe per diem rates not exceeding $4 in lieu of 


Is the language general? 
The law reads: 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 34, line 18, after the word “ exceed,” strike out “$4” and | 
insert “ $5.” 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of 


order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes 
he point ef order that this per diem is fixed by law at $4 and 
gentleman’s amendment seeks to raise it to $5. It is, 
herefore, a change of existing law, and the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


the 


assistants 
attorneys 
and 


to the 
employed 


For 
ict 


ses, 


Attorney General and to United States dis- 
by the Attorney General to aid in special 
for payment of foreign counsel employed by the Attorney 
General in special (such counsel] shall required to take 

th of office in accordance with section 866, Revised Statutes of the 
United States), $840,000, to be available for expenditure the Dis- 
ict of 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


cases not be 


in 
Columbia. 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sareve: Page 35, line 6, after the word 
ises,” insert ‘“‘including not to exceed $60,180 for clerical help for 
ch assistants.” 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, identical language carrying 
£50,000 is included in the current law. In the Budget estimates 
these employees were transferred to the roll of the Attorney 
General’s office, but the committee decided to leave them 
where they have always been and transferred the necessary 
mount of money from the Attorney General's office back to 

is appropriation, but through an oversight did not 
the language which properly belongs in the bill. 

Mr. McKEOWN,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. What is the limit on the amount that may 
paid to assistants to the Attorney General under this 
$840,000? 

Mr. SHREVE 
and I could not tell the gentleman exactly at this time. 

Mr. McKEOWN. sut I am referring to special assistant 
attorneys. 

Mr. SHREVE. For special assistants it is provided that they 
shall not receive in excess of $10,000. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. My understanding is that there 
has been a rule—but it is nothing more than a rule—in 
lepartment of Justice that in no case shall any attorney re- 
ceive more than the Attorney General himself. That has been 
violated, however, in several cases which have been called to 
the attention of the House, and I do not know of any law on 
the subject. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 

Provided, That shall be employed hereunder at a 
compensation exceeding $10,000 per annum: 


That the compensation agreed to be paid hereunder to any person shall 
be fixed at the time of employment. 


Mr. SHREVE. That amendment is satisfactory to me, but 
I call the Chair’s attention to the fact that I have an amend- 
ment pending which has not been voted on. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Haptey). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. Strike out the period, in line 11, after the word “ Co- 
lumbia,” insert a colon and the following: 


restore 


he 


Suppose I offer this amendment: 


no one 


rate of 


Provided, That no one shall be employed hereunder at a rate of com- 
pensation exceeding $10,000 per annum: And provided further, That 
the compensation agreed to be paid hereunder to any person shall be 
fixed at the time of employment. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment has not yet been re- 
ported, but the Chair will recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ovtver] provides for salaries 
not in excess of $10,000. It may be a proper amendment for 
those who are to be employed by the year or permanently, but 
we can very easily conceive of special employment for the 
performance of special duties where compensation at a higher 
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rate than $10,000 a year might be necessary and advisable. I 
will ask the gentleman from Alabama whether it is intended by 
his amendment that no compensation, regardless of the length 
of time or the character of work to be performed, shall be at 


higher rate than $10,000 a year . 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will say this to the gentleman: 
We were informed that there was but one person who een 
paid more than $10,000, and that was in the Lincoln Motor Co. 
case, and he was paid $25,000. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. H+ was employed by the 


year, and that was an annual salary? 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 


But I was speaking of 
cases in which employment might be for shorter time than a 
year for some particular purpose It would seem to me that 
conditions might arise where it would be necessary and proper 
to pay an attorney at a higher rate than $10,000 a year And 
it may be impossible at the time of engaging an attorie to 
know how much work he is expected to do or how long he will 
be employed. 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. In other words, 1 do not think 
this would prevent that, and I did not intend to prevent the 


payment of $10,000 in some special case. 
they would not be authorized 
under this appropriation. 


I said at 
for me 


£10,000, and 


to employ han a year 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Would the gentleman’s 
amendment make it impossible for the Attorney General under 
any circumstances to employ assistants, perhaps for a short 
time, for special work and pay at a higher rate 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Than $10,000, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That would be the effect 
of the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. In other words, he ht 
employ an attorney to handle a special case for $10,000 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan Not at the rate of $10,000 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Not at the rate of $10,000, but at 
| $10,000. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But the gentleman’s 


That is all set forth in the classification act, | 


the 


4nd provided further, | 


amendment provides at the rate of $10,000 per annum, and the 
exact amount of compensation must be fixed before the at 
ney begins work. 


tor 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will give it to the gentleman in 
just a moment. . 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does not the gentleman realize that the 


lawyers of the country ought to be as patriotic as any of the 
rest of us. and that good lawyers can be employed—although 


their services may be worth more to private employers—by the 
Attorney General for $10,000? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But let me say to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma that the employment of Members 
of Congress is a different thing. The gentleman from Okla- 


homa and I serve for honor and some may think we get enough 
of it to work for nothing. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, these lawyers would do well to serve 
for a little honor, because I want to say that 
lawyers in this country have served at salaries not to exceed 


some of the best 


| $10,000, 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. A $10,000 salary, by the 
year, year after year, with assured employment is a very nice 
salary, but a lawyer called away from his home and his prac- 
tice to take up work temporarily for the Attorney General 
might be entitled to compensation at a higher rate than $10,000 
a year. 

Mr. McKEOWN. TI will say to the 
would be no dearth of lawyers at that 
able to get them. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do not expect Members 
of Congress to resign to take that kind of work. I do not 
know whether there would be a dearth of lawyers or not. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Trtson). The Clerk will report 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama 
OLIVER}. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


that there 
would be 


gentleman 


price. We 


the 


[ Mr. 


Amendment offered by Mr. OLiver of Alabama: Page 35, line 
after the word “ Columbia,” strike out the period, insert 
the following: “ That no one shall be employed hereunder at 
of compensation exceeding $10,000: And provided 
compensation agreed to be paid hereunder to 
fixed at the time of employment.” 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I do not feel 
disposed to oppose this amendment, but at the same time I 


11, 
and 
a rate 
further, That the 
be 


a colon 


any person shall 
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ar omewhat dubious as to the wisdom of adopting it in the 
‘ 1 rm it offered by the gentleman from Alabama, 
u I can not improve upon the form at the moment. In 
‘ f special employment of attorneys for particular cases, 
I doubt if ; wise to fix an arbitrary fee. It is impossible 
, ittorney cepting the employment to know how much 
work he ing to have to do. The matter may be disposed 
listrict court, it may reach the court of appeals or 
iv fi go to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
oe l s compensation should depend, after all, wpen the 
of service he renders f am willing not to resist the 
linent offered by ti sentleman from Alabama, but I 
iture to express the hope now that finally if this principle 
0 go into the law n worked out in a little more 
careful d | than it seems to be worked out in this manner. 
Mr. OLIVDR of A lt al Mr. GREEN of Towa rose. 
Mr. GARRET f Tei ee I yield first to the gentleman 
from Alabama 
ir. OLIVER « \labauma I appreciate the force of the 
‘ ism thie entieman offers ain! Ll am frank to say we have 
' iad opportun to discuss this with the present At- 
to ( ‘ lL. I assume he will take it up with the Senate 
. nd I would be more than willing to adopt any 
‘sstion he may offer along the lines the gentleman speaks 
( no desire on the part of the committee to in any 
Wi embarrass the Attorney General in the employment of 
co However, it appears from the hearings that there 
many attorneys employed out of this fund whose 
compensation has not been determined on, and so far as we are 
abit 0 irn, there are some whose compensation may far ex- 
ceed STO000 
ir. GREEN of lowa Will the gentleman yield for a sug- 
ion? 
ir. GARRETT of Tennessee. One moment, and then I will 
| to the gentleman from Iowa, I am sure that every law- 
here in his private practice has been confronted with the 
preposition of fixing a fee, and in most instances he found it 
impossible to fix a fee in advance, not knowing how far the 
work would extend, and T assume the same thing is true in 
t! ease of the Government. 
Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield} 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee I yield, first, to the gentle- 
man from lowa, hecause I promised him, 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to make the suggestion 
that, possibly the gentleman from Alabama would accept an 


mendment to his amendment by inserting before the words 


“no one” the words “when employed at an annual salary.” 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This only applies to special 
cases so that amendment would not lie. What I was about 
to say was that if an attorney does have to fix a fee for his 
client in advance, necessarily he must fix it at the major 
gmount, and what I fear about the amendment of my friend 
from Alabama is that it may lead to fixing the maximum 
amount 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. May IL interrupt just a moment? 


I asked a question about that. The former Attorney General 
not having appeared before us, we were unable to take the 
matter up with him direct, and the present Attorney General 
Was not appointed when our hearings closed. We found that 


Tihey 


had employed many lawyers under this item by agreeing 


to pay so much for the preparation of a case, and then so much 
as a per diem for the time spent in the courts in the trial 
of the ease. That would net be in violation ef this amend- 
ment, provided the total amount did not exceed $10,000, 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I now yield to the gentleman 


from Illinois. 
Mr. MADDEN. I do not know whether my question would 
now fit the cuse. 


The CHATRMAN., 
sumed five minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, 
minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks that 
his time be extended two additional minutes. Is there objee 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. ‘ 

Mr. MADDEN. The discussion has diselosed the fact that 
this compensation applies to lawyers who are not putting in 
all of their time with the department. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Special cases; yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought it applied to men who were to 
be in the department all the time and the question I was going 
to. ask or the suggestion L was. going. to make was that I 
thought it was quite appropriate to fix the compensation. in 


advance, and of course, in such cases as I had in mind, that 
would be appropriate, 


The gentleman from Tennessee has con- 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for twe 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
ployment, of course. 

Mr. MADDEN. In the cases the gentleman from Tennessee 
is talking about, I think it might be very diflicult to fix the 
compensation in advance. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
we pass over this item for a little while until we can 
together on the proper Ianguage of an amendment or pass it 
over until finish the subject we are now on, and then 
return to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous eonsent that the paragraph with the amendment 
pending be passed over, to be returned to later. Is there objee- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Oh, where it is annual em- 


Mr. Chairman, I yield back 


rat 
set | 


we 


For fees of United States commissioners and justices of the peuce 
acting» under 1014, Revised Statutes of the United 
$500,000. 

Por fees of jurors, $1,600,000. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to inquire of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
if any provision has been made for the increased pay of jurors 
and witnesses? 


section States, 


Mr. MADDEN. We have no jurisdiction over that. 
Mr. McKEOWN,. Will your bill provide for that? 


Mr. MADDEN. It will not; there is no law that authorizes 
us to. do it. 

Mr. McKBOWN. Iam calling attention to the fact—— 

Mr. MADDEN. When the law is enacted it will be time to 


take the question up, and in the meantime I hope the gentlemun 
will not ask us to do something that we have no authority 
to do. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to be able to 
jurors and witnesses when they come in. 
withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk calls the Chair’s attention to 
page 36, line 9, that the word “for” is misspelled. Without 
objection, the Clerk will be authorized to change the spelling. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to line 4, page 36, and after the figures “ $1,600,000." to 
insert a period. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objeetion, that will be dene. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk be autherized to correct the spelling of the word 
“ Leavenworth,” on page 40, line 12. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In all, Atlanta (Ga.) penitentiary, $683,620. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I want to ask the gentleman from Pennsy!l- 
vania a question. Are funds provided so that prisoners can 
be kept at work at the prisons? 

Mr. SHREVE. Just as far ag possible: The superintendent 
is very anxious that we should have enough to give the pris- 
oners a chance to work. Unfortunately at the present time, 
except at Atlanta, there is no great ameunt of work for the 
prisoners to de. At Leavenworth 200 or more are employed 
on the farms. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Did we not a short time ago provide 
for a factory? 

Mr. SHREVE. We did provide for the erection ef a shoe 
factory, and the work of construction will be done almest en- 
tirely by the prisoners. That is at Leavenworth. Just as 
rapidly as possible we will find employment for the prisoners. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The facilities for employment are 
being greatly increased? 

Mr. SHREVE. Just as rapidly as they can be under the au- 
thorization and appropriation. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is the intention to find work for 
these prisoners as rapidly as employment can be found? 

Mr. SHREVE. That is. what we hope to de. 

Mr: GREEN of Iowa. How large a propertion of then are 
employed new? 

Mr. SHREVE. There are ever 5,000 convicts, and I presume 
not more than a. thousand, of them are employed. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But the gentleman: thinks that more 
ought te be employed? 

Mr. SHREVE. I certainly do, and that is the reason that 
Congress authorized the erection and construetion of a shoe 


take care of the 
Mr. Chairman, | 
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factory. The construction of that factory will give something 
for a number of prisoners to do. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will permit, that 
seems to an extremely important feature both to its 


effect on the character and health of the prisoners and also 


be 


as 
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the possibility of future reform. If they are turned out so 
that they are familiar with some trade, it is obvious that they 
will more likely become useful citizens, and at the same time | 


t will cost the Government less to maintiin them. Every 
effort ought to be made in that direction. 

Mr. SHREVE. I agree with the gentleman. Mr. Votaw, 
superintendent of prisons, is very much interested in’ the 
proposition, and informs us that men in the penitentiaries 
who are employed are better men when they go out, and it is 
hoped that we can give them more and more employment as 


time goes on. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amend- 


nent. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
For contingent and miscellaneous expenses of the offices and bureaus 
the department, for which appropriations for contingent and mis 
cellaneous expenses are not specifically made, including professional 
nd scientific books, law books, books of reference, periodicals, blank 
ks, pamphlets, maps, newspapers (not exceeding $2,500 sta- 
mery; furniture and repairs to same; carpets, matting, oiicloth, 
cases, towels, ice, brooms, soap, sponges; fuel, lighting, and 
ating; purchase and exchange of motor trucks and bicycles; main- 
ince, repair, and operation of two motor-propelled passenger 
rrying vehicles and of motor trucks and bicycles, to be used only 
official purposes; freight and express charges; postage to foreign 
countries; telegraph and _ telephone’ service; typewriters, adding 
machines, and other labor-saving -devices, including their repair and 


exchange ; 


Commerce ; 


repairs to building occupied by offices of the Secretary of 
first-aid outfits for use in the 
ployees of this department; street-car fares, not exceeding $300; and 
other and expenses not included in 
foregoing, $225,000, which sum shall constitute the appropriation 
for contingent expenses of the department and shall also be available 
for the purchase of necessary supplies and equipment for field services 
of bureaus and offices of the department for which contingent and 
miscellaneous appropriations are specifically made in order to facilitate 
the purchase through the central purchasing office (Division 
ilies), as provided in the act of June 17, 1910 (36 Stat. L. p 


buildings occupied by em 


miscellaneous items necessary 


f Sup- 
531). 
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Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, Which I send to the desk. The language which I seek 
io strike out is no longer necessary, since the buildings are 


now taken care of by the Superintendent of the State, War, 
ind Navy Building. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHREVE: Page 45, lines 9 and 10, after 
he word “exchange” in line 9, strike out the language up to and 
including the word “Commerce” in line 10. 

The CHATRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 


umendment offered by the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Commercial attachés: For commercial attachés, te be appointed by 
the Secretary of Commerce, after examination to be held under his 


direction to determine their competency and to be accredited through 
» State Department, whose duties shall be to investigate and report 
ipon such conditions in the manufacturing industries and trade of 
foreign countries as may be of interest to the United States; and for 
compensation of a clerk or clerks for each commercial attaché at 


the rate of not to exceed $3,000 per anntm for each person so em- 
ployed, and for janitor and messenger service, traveling and sub- 


sistence expenses of officers and employees, rent outside of the District 
of Columbia, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery 
supplies, typewriting, adding and computing machines, 
ind repairs, books of refernce, and periodicals, reports, documents, 
plans, specifications, manuscripts, newspapers (both foreign and do- 
mestic) not exceeding $400, and all other publications, travel to 
and from the United States, and all other incidental expenses not 
included in the foregoing; such commercial attachés shall serve 
directly under the Secretary of Commerce and shall report directly 
to him, $241,000: Provided, That not to exceed two commercial at- 
tachés employed under this appropriation may be recalled from their 
foreign posts and assigned for duty in the Department of Commerce 
without loss of salary. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. What is the limit of expenses per day in this de- 
partment at the present time? Is there any law regulating it? 

Mr. SHREVE. It all comes under the general law regulat- 


and 
accessories 


ing all of the departments. 
Mr. McKEOWN. 


Is there no exception in this department? 
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Mr. SHREVE I do not know « inv, 

Mr. MADDEN. Phere : no exception 

Mr. McKEOWN There is 1 vance to ¢ e¢ S4 per 
day? 

Mr. SHREVE. No Mr. Chairman. I unanimoy \- 
sent that the Clerk be authorized to corre e spelli of 
the word “ reference,” in line 3, page 47 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, it will be so ordered, 

There was no objectio: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Promoting commerce, Sout nd Ce 1A Dr 
mote and develop the commeres 1 s s a 
Central America, including personal services in the a 
and elsewhere, purchase of furniture and equi ca i l 
supplie typewriting, adding and computing n les, A ies 
and repairs, books of reference and periodicals, rey t plan pecl- 
fications, manuscripts, documents, maps, ne\ vot 1 
and domestic), not exceeding $400, and all other publications nt 
outside of the District ef Columbia, traveling an subs x- 
penses of officers and employees, and ali other in I 
not included in the foregoing, to be expended nder the ! 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce, $243,000: Provided, That not more 
than two trade commissioners employed under this appropriatio: ly 
be reealled from their foreign posts and assigned to duty in Le 
partment of Commerce. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman a question. 
Since the war, has the commerce of the United States in- 
creased in central Europe and in the Balkan districts, or hus 
England most of the trade? I notice that we have s ral 
commercial agents in Europe, and I would like to know it 
work they have accomplished. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, we all remember th dur- 
ing the war the manufacturing plants of the United States 
were very largely increased and the farmers had till the 
very last acre of land they had. Soon after the war \ lis- 
covered that we had about 6,000,000 men out of employment, 
and the worst part of it was that for a long time, for many 
years before the war, one-fourth of the world’s population 
had consumed three-fourths of the surplus of the world’s 
products, 

At the close of the war one-third of the world’s popu ation 
was out of the business of buying for a time It became 
necessary for the Department of Commerce to go out into the 
highways and byways. of the world’s business and find busi- 
ness, and we sent men to the countries the gentleman has 
referred to. There is where we got our first busines it 
came from Poland and those various countries. The tle 
man referred to the British Government. For a time they 
seemed to have lost their nerve and their pep, but they are 
back again now, and they are serious competitors of ou n 
all of the various countries. That is the reason we did uot 
feel like reducing the appropriations for the Department of 


Commerce at this time. We feel that they are doing a wonder- 
ful work, and that they should be encouraged. You must 


KCC) 
our forees in all the countries of South America and in the 
Far East intact, because great competition is coming net only 
from Great Britain but also from Germany and even from 
Spain. Therefore, it is necessary for us to keep up this good 
work. 

Mr. WATSON. Have we increased the trade in agricultural 
products? 
Mr. SHREVE. Just recently the products of the farm are 


finding a more ready market, especially pork products, which 
are how coming into demand just at a time when we seem to 
have a very good supply. There was a time 
over there were staggered. They had no money with which 
to buy, but they are coming back now, and they are buying 
from the United States and getting ready to buy more. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, do these appropriations for 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce carry any ap- 
propriations for the collection of coastwise commerce 
ties well foreign commerce? The statistics now col- 
lected by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, pub- 
lished in the Statistical Abstract and also in the monthly 
summary, contain only those commercial statistics relating to 
our exports and imports and nothing at all with respect t 
vast amount of coastwise and inland commerce. Officials of 
the bureau have told me on several occasions that they were 
not able to collect those statistics because they did not have 
any funds with which to do it. It renders very incomplete 
the statistical record of the United States with respect to the 
amount of both its domestic as well as its foreign commerce, 
the determination of whether the coastwise trade is increas- 
ing or decreasing, the extent to which it is doing so, the ex- 


when people 


Statis- 


as as 


the 
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c) e | en one port of the country and another, the pas- 
f e through the canal from coast to coast and 

from other parts of the coast to either side of the eanal. I 
leril if these compilations of inland and coastwise 

commerce can not be provided for in connection with the as- 


sembling « the statistics with reference to exports and im- 


ports, relating alone to foreign commerce. 
ir. SUREVE. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman, I 
ery glad to have his suggestion. The Bureau of Foreign 
Domestic Commerce has been a growth of the last few 
yeu Naturally, the first thing we had to do was to take 
care of the foreign trade and find the foreign business, the 
places where we are going to dispose of our surplus products. 


To a large extent we have accomplished that. There is one 
department here that particularly has to do with the things 
that pertain to the welfare of this great country of ours. 


That you will find in Export Commodities Division. For in- 


stance, there comes in the standardization scheme which has | 


been adopted alm« all over the United States in many places. 
Manufacturers of bed springs, manufacturers of rubber tires 
have reduced their sizes from 31 down to about 11. This comes 
under the Bureau of Standards and atso under the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Now, in reference to the 
things the gentleman mentioned, it is hoped they will be able 
to do something this year; but, as I said to the gentleman, we 
do not feel we should increase this appropriation. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have within the last few years increased 
the appropriations from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000, $230,000 or 
$250,000 more this year than last year, and they are going on 
all the time adding new activities, new information, and, of 
course, increasing the cost to the Government. 

\ir. BRIGGS. I believe the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is doing a very excellent work. 

MADDEN. Yes; and there is a good man at the head 


Mr. BRIGGS. Yes; and I am interested in the collection not 
of incomplete statistics but of complete statistics. I under- 
stand the bureau officials are perfectly willing to make these 
collections of statistics and publish them in connection with the 
nport and export which they already publish, provided their 
funds are suflicient for the purpose. All I am asking now is 
whether the funds carried in this bill are sufficient for such 
purpose ? 

Mr. MADDEN. T think they are; they are getting a suf- 
ficient amount for what the department itself says are the needs 
of the department. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Iam glad to hear it. ; 

Mir. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Briaes] as to the impor- 
tunce of collecting these data in regard to commerce, foreign 
and domestic. The gentleman asked if the data were collected 
with regard to the coastwise commerce. I would like to know 
if they are carefully and fully collected with respect to the 
traffic on the Great Lakes, a matter of immense importance and 
concerning which many of our people know very little. How 
many know, Mr. Chairman, that the tonnage carried on the 
Great Lakes is equal to 25 per cent of the total railroad ton- 
nage of the entire United States? How many know that the 
tonnage carried on the Great Lakes is equal to 56 per cent of 
the entire railroad tonnage of the portion of the country north 
of the Ohio River and west of the Mississippi River? There are 
matters coming before us; there is the matter of appropriations 
for rivers and harbors coming before Congress every year; but 
while the intentions of Members of Congress are good, we some- 
times find a lack of sufficient information to enable them to 
appreciate the importance and necessity of liberal appropria- 
tions. I think money ought to be provided and collection of 
these data ought to go on. Of course the facts and statistics 
ought to be available, full and complete, so we can know what 
our trade, traffic, and commerce are to and from different parts 
of the world and in our own country. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it not a fact, from the best information 
available, the coastwise and inland commerce really exceeds 
our foreign commerce or imports to the United States? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It does. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Tonnage and value? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


District and cooperative office service: For all expenses necessary 
to operate and maintain district and cooperative offices, including per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, rent outside 











of the District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of off- 
cers and employees, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery 
and supplies, typewriting, adding, and computing machines, accessories 
and repairs, purchase of maps, books of reference and periodicals, 
reports, documents, plans, specifications, manuscripts, newspapers (both 
foreign and domestic), not exceeding $400, and all other publications 
necessary for the promotion of the commercial interests of the United 
States and all other incidental expenses not included in the foregoing, 
$166,000. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert a comma in line 17, page 48, after the word “ plans.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr, Sureve. On page 48, line 


| 17, after the word “ plans” insert a comma. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHREVE. I also desire to take out a comma after the 
word “ domestic ” in line 18, same page. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHreve: On page 48, line 18, after the 
word “domestic” in parentheses, strike out the comma. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 48, line 22, strike out “ $166,000" and insert “ $200,000.” 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment in all 
sincerity and take this occasion to say that it is rooted in virtue 
and justified by the facts, and I hope the committee will receive 
it with a sympathetic ear. It means the establishing in Port- 
land, Oreg., of a district office. The situation now prevailing 
is that we must get our information relayed from other Pacific 
coast ports. This means delay, misinformation, and oftentimes 
ah injustice. Time is of the essence in commerce and through- 
out the commercial world and the city of Portland with its 
trade and maritime importance is entitled to this consideration. 

I understand that the Bureau of the Budget recommended 
$250,000 for this character of service and that the Committee 
on Appropriations reduced it to $166,000. If we will make it 
$200,000, I am reliably informed that a district office will be 
established in Portland. 

Now, in view of the expansion of this country in foreign 
trade, it is imperative that Portland, Oreg., should have an office 
of this nature and a service of this character. 

Portland, Oreg., is the foremost exporting center on the 
Pacific coast. We now have 55 steamship lines, giving service 
to the principal ports of the world. Not only that, but we have 
22 lines engaged in intercoastal trade to North Atlantic ports, 
Gulf or South Atlantic ports, and coastwise trade of the Pacific 
coast. In addition thereto we have 10 railroads, 5 of which are 
transcontinental. 

There we havea plant for the fumigation of cotton and other 
foreign products. Facilities are also provided for the recondi- 
tioning and cleaning of various commodities requiring such 
service. Foreign-freight forwarders, customhouse brokers, ship 
brokers, weighmasters, analytical chemists, samplers, ware- 
housemen, and other agencies that enter into foreign trade are 
established and available. 

Customs officers, appraisers, and stevedoring companies are 
available at all times. Customs officers have permanent quar- 
ters on all piers where foreign cargo is handled. The Oregon 
district is fourth among the customs districts of the United 
States. Due to new industries and increasing trade in imports, 
the customs appraisers now hold annually three and four ses- 
sions, whereas formerly only one session was required. And 
yet the Commerce Department has no district office for this 
trade. 

Portland is the twenty-fourth largest city in the United 
States. The estimated population June 30, 1923, was 342,000. 
Portland has 28 banks, 6 of which maintain foreign-trade de- 
partments. Portland is the livestock center of the Pacific 
coast. Several of the West’s largest meat-packing establish- 
ments are located within the confines of that city. It is the 
natural distributing center of the Columbia River Basin, an 
empire of 300,000 square miles. Portland is the largest lum- 
ber-manufacturing city in the world. Lumber shipments from 
the Columbia River for the year 1922 totaled nearly 800,000,000 
feet. It is the largest furniture-manufacturing city in the 
western half of the United States, From Portland to all 
parts of the world are shipped office and household furniture, 
window frames, box shooks, and every conceivable kind of 
like goods and wares. Approximately 85,000 tons of paper 
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cargo were shipped from Portland by water during the year 
1922 to foreign and domestic ports. Upward of 250,000 tons 
of pulp paper are manufactured annually by paper milis in 
this vicinity. This will continue for years to come, as there 
is standing timber in the region tributary to Portland ap- 
proximating 560,000,000,000 feet; in faet, one-fifth of the 
standing timber im the United States is located in the State 
of Oregon, 

For 1923 the trade aforementioned has increased from 20 to 
50 per cent, and if the months of the present year are indicative 
of the entire year, they will increase from 40 to 70 per cent 
over 1922. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. WATKINS. 
minutes? 

The CHAERMAN. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent for three additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATKINS. 
tricts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, disclosed that 
Portland was second, with 35,604,454 bushels, whereas she 
was fourth in that of flour, with 1,457,987 barrels. 

Portland is the second largest primary weel market in the 
United States. Furthermore, the largest woolen mill west of 
Cleveland is located in that city, and west of the Mississippi 
River it stands first and foremost In wool manufacturing. In 
1922 nearly 24,000,000 pounds of wool were shipped from Port- 
land by water. Great quantities of wool are imported from 
the Orient inte Portland and there transferred to interceastal 
vessels for eastern ports. 


The time of the gentleman from Oregon 


Mr. Chairman, may I have three additional 


Portland leads the ports of the Paeifie in the shipment of | 


apples. Dried-prune shipments amount to more than 31,000,000 
pounds annually. During last season from one and one-half to 
two million eases of fruit, valued at fromm $11,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000, were manufactured and shipped from this premier 
Pacifie port to enstern and foreign markets by water. 

In the matter of foreign overseas traflic, Portland is eleventh 
among all the cittes of the United States. For the fisenl year 
ending June 30, 1922, there was exported from that city 
1,504,908 long tons, whereas Portland ranked first,of all Paci- 
fie coast ports in outgoing foreign cargoes for the same period. 

Ships of all countries flying the respective flags of various 
nations enter this pert. And im outbound foreign overseas 
traffie Portland ranks seventh among the ports of the entire 
United States. Despite these figures and this prominence in 
the shipping world no district offiee is maintained there’ and 
we have toe get information through and from other ports 
thet do less shipping. 

On Monday next or soon thereafter you are going to pass 
the China trade act. That means that you are going to open up 
trade with the Orient; the Columbia River Basin will sell its 
products im the Orient; we will meed a district office for that 
purpose. In all these matters time is of the essence, and it ts 
necessary for us te have the information direct te the point 
and first hand. 

The people in that wonderful territory are anxious to see a 
distriet office loeated there. It has the approval, I am informed, 
of the Department of Commerce, and I hope the committee will 
grant the plea, appreve the amendment, and give at least that 
encouragement to that womlerful metropolis. [Applause } 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Portland 
is loyal to his great city, and he should be. He has made a 
wonderful display of Portland’s figwres aud importance. Port- 
land, of course, is one of the great ¢ities of America, and it 
should be properly regarded. There is mo person here who has 
greater admiration for the gentleman's genius as am advocate of 
his locality than I have. He has been the most successful 
advoeate, as a new Member, that I have ever seen on the floor. 
His personality is attractive. 

His genius is great and he enthuses about the Pacifie coast as 
no man ever has. He always has his tentacles out for a raid 
on the Treasury and he is an artistic raider. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I shall be delighted. 

Mr. WATKINS. The gentleman from Oregon has not gotten 
a single dime out of this Congress for that foremost American 
city. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is not the gentleman’s fault. fLaughrter.) 
If that fs the case, because I have not seen any bill that has 
been wp here for consideration since fhe gentleman has been a 
Member of the House to which he could even remdtely justify 
an amendment in favor of Portland or Oregon, that he has not 
tried to get money for it. I admire him for that, because I 


| 
E te us for the purpose of distributing what is in it aad we 


Exports of wheat and flour by customs dis- | 


| strike out a comma im line 6, page 49, after the word “ domestic.” 
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think a man should be a true representative of his boeality and 
he does come from a creat locality. But new to be seriows 

Mr. WATKINS. I hope the gentleman has not been facetious 
all this time. [Laughter.) |] hepe thet what the gentleman 
has said has been in earnest and in all seriousness. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have been serious in all my landation of the 
gentleman; I want the gentleman to distin-tly understand that. 
[Laughter.} But to be serious with respect to the 


Linportance 
of not granting his request is what L was about to say. 

We as the Committee on Appropriations come to the House 
after we have emptied the reservoir. The reservoir is turned 
distribute it as best we can with the light which we have be- 
fore us. We have ne ax to grind; no section of the country to 
serve, and ne section te discriminate against. We have ne 
friends and ne politieal pressure has ever succeeded in putting 
an appropriation inte one of these bills. The President ef the 
United States is refused, if he makes a request, as promptly 
and as regularly as anybody. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And as eheerfully. 

Mr. MADDEN. And as cheerfully; yes. Our job is to see 
that no excessive burden is placed wpen the Treasury and that 
not mere than is in the reservoir shall be distributed, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Suppose the gentleman and his com 
mittee did net take that attitude but should yield to pressure, 
political or etherwise, how much does the gentleman think this 


Congress woukl spend? 
Mr. MADDEN. I deo net believe there would be money 
enough in the werld te run the Government of the United 


States if we yielded to all the pressure that comes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Just let me make this one statement and I 
shall be delighted to yield. Just the other day, for example, 
we had appropriated $240,000, er had recommended an appro- 
priation of that ameunt, for the payment of a judgment. The 
jury refused to allow interest on the judgment when it was 
rendered up to the date of the judgment. The haw under which 
the judgment was rendered dees net previde fer interest, but 
the attorneys in the ease came to the chairman of the com- 
mittee and they wanted the interest allowed, which would 
have amounted to $45,000. The chairman of the committee, of 
course, refused to allow it. They said, “ The Constitution pro- 
vides that adequate compensation shall be paid for preperty 
taken.” 

k promptly answered that we were not construing the Con- 
stitution, but were eonstruing the judgment of the court. They 
said, “ We will get the court to modify its judgment.” 1 said, 
“No; we do not take erders from the ceurt after it has once 
rendered its judgment.’ And so it gees; we have had hundreds 
of cases of that sert and we have them every day. But we 
stand there as the servants of the House consistently refusing 
every unjust and unworthy demand. 

Now, the demand, threugh the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Watkins), that $34,000 be added 
to this item in the bill may be worthy, but we have not the 
money. It ought not te be dene, and therefore I hepe the House 
will agree with the recommendation of the committee and for 
the moment decline the very urgent request of the gentleman 
from Oregon, although we would be glad to accommodate him 
if we eould. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amen«- 
ment offered by the gentleman frem Oregon [|Mr. Warki~s). 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Warxins) there were—ayes 15, noes 26. 

So the amendment was rejected 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Suneve: Page 49, line 6, after the paren- 
thesia, strike out the comma. 


Vhe CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. ” 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Enforcement of China trade act: To carry out the provisions of the 
act entitled “China trade act, 1922,” including $23,520 for personal 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, truveling and sub- 
sistéence expenses of officers and employees, purcfiase of furniture and 
equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, adding and computing 


the amendinent fs 
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machines, accessories and repairs, purchase of books of reference and 
periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifications, manuscripts, and 
all other publications; rent outside the District of Columbia, and all 
necessary expenses not included in the foregoing, $51,020 

Mr. McKEOWN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the | 
last word. I want to eall attention to the fact that the expan- 
sion of the trade of the United States is going to depend in 
great measure not only on the ability tou go and get the trade 
and finance it, but the information that ought to come to the 


manufacturers in this country as to the needs and necessities 
of the foreign country as to styles and things of that character. 

If the people of the United States would be less extravagant 
when it to the matter of styles, if they would 
istied to have plain things and not so many different styles, we 
would save enough to pay the war debt in the next 55 vears 

I do not believe the taxpayers of the United States ought to 
be forced to pay the war debt in a very period of time. 
I think we ought to have at least as long as we give the British 
Empire to pay what she owes this country I understand that 
is 60 years. If that is true, why is it necessary for the people 
of the United States to undertake to pay their war debt within 


On 


comes be sat- 


Siort 


25 or 30 yeurs by taxation? 
But LT have departed a little bit from what I started to call 
to the attention of the committee with reference to extrava- 


gance in styles and matters of that kind in the United States. 
The Bureau of Commerce is demonstrating the enormous sav- 
ings that can be made by manufacturers who will standardize 
their styles of commodities for sale. To illustrate, take the 
common machine seats that are on the cultivator or the reaper 
or the binder. There was at one time some dozen or more dif- 
ferent styles, which caused a waste and caused additional ex- 


pense. There were different sizes of nuts; and we have been 
able to advocate standardizing the nuts, so that you may be 


able to buy automobiles that can be repaired from an ordinary 
hardware store. They have demonstrated the fact that one 
great shoe manufacturer in this country has reduced the styles 
of men’s shoes from many different styles to four separate 
styles of men’s shoes, and by doing so has reduced the price of 
his shoes 50 per cent. 

The same thing can be done with reference to women’s 
wearing apparel, Thousands of dollars cun be saved and ought 
to be saved, and this department is doing that work now. 

As to these agents in foreign countries, our manufacturers 
have been attempting to sell in South America and other 
foreign countries the surplus or the amounts left over after the 
American people have bought what they wanted: but that is not 
the way to get foreign trade. The foreigner buys a particular 
style, and if you want to sell him goods you must produce the 
kind of goods in the style he wants them, and therefore these 
foreign agents will be able to give the manufacturers of this 
eountry the information they need in order to manufacture 
their goods to meet the styles and needs and wants that are 
peculiar to a certain people. Take, for example, the San Blas 
Indians. They buy a particular style of eloth. It has to be a 
eertain color. It has to be a certain style, and you could not 
give them cloth if you did not make it in that style and in 
that particular color. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKBEOWN. I yield to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. HERSEY. Would the gentleman give the committee to 
understand how by any act of Congress we can change or 
adapt standard styles or standard nuts in this country? 

Mr. McKEOWN., I will say to the gentleman that through 
the Department of Commerce we have already set the ma- 
chinery in motion, and have brought to the attention of the 
manufacturers of this country the necessity for standardizing 
all their commodities, thereby saving material and preyenting 
waste. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired, and, without objection, the pro forma amendment 
is withdrawn. 

‘he Clerk read as follows: 





APRIL 


computing 


machines, accessories and repairs, medical supplies and 
first-aid 


outfits, books of reference, periodicals, reports, documents, 
plans, specifications, manuscripts, and all other publications, rent out 
side the District of Columbia: and all other incidental 
included in the foregoing, $94,000. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word for the purpose of making an inquiry. May | 
ask the chairman what has become of the investigation of our 
sources for crude rubber that was provided for by the las; 
Congress? I believe there was a large appropriation made 
for that purpose, and this seems to supplement it by a further 
uppropriation of $94,000. 

Mr. SHREVE. I am _ pleased 
Chere Was a large appropriation 


expenses hot 


to 
made, 


answer the 
of 


gentleman, 
ahout $400,000, 


| available to the Department of Commerce for the purpose of 


Investigating sources of crude rubber: To enable the Department of | 


Commerce to investigate and report upon the possibilities of develop- 
ing the rubber plantation industry in the Philippine Islands and Latin 
America; to investigate the conditions of production and marketing 
of other essential raw materials for American industries, including 
nitrate and sisal; and to investigate related problems in the develop- 
ment of the foreign trade of the United States, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees, purchase of necessary fur- 
niture and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, adding and 


investigating the crude-rubber situation. 
Mr. MADDEN. It was not all for that 
ather agricultural activities, 
Mr. SUREVE. Yes; it included sisal and some other things 


purpose; it included 


Mn WAINWRIGHT. But the main purpose was the crude 
rubber. 
Mr. SHREVE. Yes. The first thing the department did 


Was to select a college man who had knowledge of the rubber 
business, They organized a unit in the department and from 
that they made four different organizations which were sent 
out to various parts of the world. One went to the southern 
part of Central America and over the Isthmus and the northern 
part of South America. Another party went up the Amazon: 
another visited Borneo and the Philippines; and another party 
visited the places in the Old World where rubber is grown 

Ceylon, Malay, Juva, and China, These parties went away 
for that purpose and have begun to return now. One part) 
returned last week and that was the one covering the northern 


part of South America and the southern part of Centra! 
America. They bring back flattering reports of the condi- 
tions as they found them. They bring back an encouraging 
report from Ecuador, where they are anxious that we should 
develop their country, and for strategic reasons I think it 
might be considered well to do it. Another party went up 


the Amazon and they received a welcome from the Brazilian 
Government, who furnished their own ship and sent them 
upon an exploring expedition, and they have been successful. 
Of course, the Philippine commission has not returned. 

Tiat commission that was to investigate the Philippine 
Islands and over in Borneo—we have no report from them as 
yet. But reports enough have come back to satisfy us that 
there are places in the world where rubber can be commerciall 
grown at a profit and where the United States can make invest- 
ments if they so desire. These reports will be out in the near 
future, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I say to the gentleman that the 
reason that induced Congress to make this appropriation is 
that we found that 80 per cent of the rubber produced in the 
world was in the possessions of Great Brtiain, and that we 
consumed about 80 per cent of the rubber produced in tlie 
world. Congress wanted to determine whether we could noi 
in some way put ourselves in a position where we would be 
independent of any foreign power for this most important raw 
material, absolutely essential in our life to-day. I was won- 
dering whether any information had come to the committee 
yet to justify the belief that some way might be found }) 
which the United States might be made independent of Great 
jritain and other countries, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think the gentleman would be 
interested to read the statement submitted to members of the 
committee by the bureau, and I will insert it at this place so 
that you may read it: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
Crupe Rusper Survey 
IMPORTANCE 


The value of the world’s production of rubber in 1923 was $240.- 
000,000, of which the United States imported $185,000,000 worth. or 
77 per cent of the total. In this year crude rubber ranked fourth in 
imports, only three other commodities—raw silk, sugar, and coffee— 
exceeding it in value. 


RESTRICTIVE MEASURES 


The measure of the British colonial authorities, known as the @teyen- 
son Act, which provided for the restriction of the exports of rubber in 
the rubber-producing region of the east within the British Empire, 
focused the attention of consumers in the United States on the fact 
that the production of this commodity was controlled almost entirely 
by foreign capital, largely British. As a result, the Sixty-seventh Con- 








<< appropriated fends to conduct an investigation of the Far Bast 

other tropical regions with a view to making the United States 

pendent—in a product so essential to our economic welfare—on 
source of supply far removed from our shores. 


CHARACTER OF INVESTIGATION 


The investigation was placed in charge of Dr. H. N, Whitford, 
ef forestry, Yale University, who had extensive experience 
pical Under his direction a staf of men with long, 

tical in rubber built up, and scientists from the 
partment of Agriculture were attached to the various field parties 
out by the Department of Commerce. Besides, the Department of 

A ulture has had parties in the Tropics covering biological phases 
of production, 
was 


<sor 
regions. 


experience was 


little doubt but that portions of the Philippine Islands 








of South and Central America were climatically sultable to the 

¢ ition of plantation rubber (Tlevea traziliensis), for South 
ica wa its original home. The scientific experts with the field 

s were to verify this feature of the investigation. The com- 
ispect assumed the greater importance, because any attempt 

stablish a rubber-producing industry in these countries would 

f unter competition from the East, where there are vast reservoirs 
of cheap labor. The plantation rubber industry requires a large 
amount of unskilled labor. Approximately 1,000,000 laborers are 
employed on the areas planted in the East. There are, therefore, 


main problems from the American point of view: (1) The com- 

ial practicability of developing a new industry in our own terri- 
tory or om our own continent, by drawing the necessary labor from the 
hast, thereby insuring a greater measure of security to the transpor- 
ion of our supplies of the raw material; or (2 


2) expanding American 
ings In the East, where ample labor is available, at the sacrifice 


of proximity, and, therefore, of some measevre of security of transport. 


FIELD PARTIES 
four field parties were sent out. The party to the East has 
urned, and its report will be in the hands of the printers within a 
days. It visited Ceylon, India, Malaya, Sumatra, Java, and 
Cochin China. This report deals with the geographical region that 
produces 95 per cent of the rubber of the world. It discusses the 
economic factors surrounding the industry, with special emphasis 
‘ osts of production and the extent to which the future potential 


output from the present planted area can be depended upon to meet 
the world’s increasing demand. 

A second party was sent to the Philippine Islands to investigate the 

suitability ef regions there for large developments. 
visited British Borneo, 
en route to America. 
A third party, sent to Central America and the northwestern part of 
ith America, has just returned. This party visited Panama, Costa 
Rica, Niearagna, Guatemala, Salvador, Colombia, and the west coast 
of Ecuador, and its report is being prepared for publication. The 
reports of these two parties are expected to be ready for the printer 
before July 1. 

A fourth party was sent to the Amazon regions. It has conducted 
investigations in all political units of this great basin. The field 
work will be completed by July 1 or a little after, and the report is 
expected to be ready about August 1. 

Preliminary reports of these field parties show encouraging pros- 
pects for development of plantation rubber in certain Latin-American 
countries and the Philippine Islands. 

FORPIGN CONTROL OF THE PRESENT RUBBER SUPPLY 


Through domicile in British territory and through ownership else- 
where Great Britain controls 77 per cent of the plantation-rubber indus- 
try. Helland exercises political control over 30 per cent of the indus- 
try (including the foreign-owned estates in Netherlands India), The 
United States consumes nearly three-quarters of the world’s supply. 
Aside from the question of safeguarding our supply of raw materials in 
the remote contingency of war obstructing the present channels, there 
is the potential danger from the centralized control which is wielded 
from London at the present time. It can be said with confidence that 
there is no disposition on the part of the present leaders in the industry 
to abuse their power of control at the expense of American consumers, 
The potential output now exceeds demand, but demand is expected to 
increase rapidly during the next few years, and the power represented 
by centralized contrel over nearly four-fifths of the planted area is a 
factor whieh American industry can not afford to neglect. We can not 
be sure that the American consumer will be treated with the same 
degree of consideration when the market is moving against him as when 
it is moving against the producer. 


This party also 
The members of the party are at present 


s 


VALUB OF INVESTIGATION 


The present investigation will show the absolute necessity for taking 
some steps to extend our influence in this vitally essential industry, It 


is believed thut the reports will be the most comprebensive on the sub- 
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ject that have ever been published. In them will be assembled and 
made available to the general public (consumers, intermediaries, and 
manufacturers) for the first time authoritative, first-hand data on such 
vital factors as costs of production, labor situation, taxation, future 
supplies of rubber, availability of land for development, aud every 


otber 
subject which properly belongs to a survey of this k 
FUTURE WORK 
The investigation indicates that there are other regions than those 
visited where it might be possible to produce plantation rubber. Inves- 
tigations in southern Mexico, which were in the origina) plan, have bad 


to be abandoned for the present time because of disturbances there. 
Some regions in Africa and northern South America offer ¢g 
but these could not be included in the present program. 
The work of the Amazon party can not possibly be completed bx 
the first of the next fiscal year, and some of th« 
parties will not be finished before that time. 


eat promise, 


reports of the other 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Collect statistics: For securing information for census rey 
provided for by law, semimonthly reports of cotten production, 


periodical reports of stocks of baled cotton in the Unifed States and 
of the domestic and foreign consumption of cotton; quarterly reports 


of tobacco; per diem compensation of special agents and expenses of 
same and of detailed employees, whether employed tn Washington 
D. C., or elsewhere; not to exceed $100,000 for temporary persenal 


services in the District ef Columbia, te be selected from the 


of the Civil Service Commission, the cost of transcribir 


registers 


State, rounl 


pal, and other records; temporary rental of quarters outside of the 
District of Columbia; for supervising special agents, and employment 
by them of such temporary service as may be necessary in collectir 


the statistics required by law: Provided, That the compensation of not 
to exceed 10 special agents provided for in this paragraph may be fixed 
at a rate not to exceed $8 per day, $805,000 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fellow- 
ing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Byrns of Tennessee: Pace 55, line 19, after the 
word “law,” insert a comma and the following ‘including $15,000 
for coliecting tobacco statistics authorized by law in addition to any 


other fund available therefor.” 


Mir. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I hope very much 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania will not oppose this amend- 
ment. It provides no additional appropriation and it dees not 


take an additional dollar out of the Treasury. In 1912 Con- 


| gress passed a law providing for the collection of statistics on 


LLL LL 


the amount of leaf tebacco in the hands of certain dealers and 
manufacturers. ‘ 

That law was passed for the benefit of the planters and in 
order that they might have some infermation as to the ameunt 
of tobacco on hand at various periods of the year. Ever since 
that time every appropriation bill which has been passed has 
carried this identical language. I know there bas been an effort 
on the part of some to eliminate this service. Such a disposi- 
tion was shown two or three years ago, but this is the first time 
the language has been omitted from the appropriation bill, I 
hope that the House will adopt the amendment so as to indicate 
to the department that at least this very small sum of $15,000 is 
expected to be devoted to this very laudible purpose, especially 
since it is the fact that more than $300,000,000 of the annual 
revenues of the Government is collected from the tobacco in- 
dustry. 

Mr. SHREVE. The gentleman has explained to the House 
that it would not increase the amount of appropriation. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. I have just stated that it 
will not add one dollar to the appropriation. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, the committee has no objection 
to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agree to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tabulating machines: For constructing tabulating machines and re- 
pairs to such machinery and other mechanical appliances, including 
technical and mechanical service in eonmnection therewith, whether in 
the District of Columbia or elsewhere, and purchase of 
chinery and supplies, $39,470. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do new rise. 
The motion was agreed to, 


necessary ma- 
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the committee 


Accordingly 


’ rose; and the Speaker having 
rest 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 


committee had had under consideration the bill H 


had come to no resolution thereon. 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
M WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I be permitted to proceed for a period not to exceed 30 | 


minutes, to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal, in respect 
to certain statements made and reports published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], bearing on the bill which 
viding for the abolition of the Railroad Labor Board, and the 
substitution of other agencies for performing their work. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for 30 minutes to- 
morrow immediately after the reading of the Journal on 


subject specified. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 


DROUGHT-STRICKEN AREAS OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No, 52,%o0r the relief of the drought-stricken farm areas 


of New Mexico, and move that the House insist upon its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 52 
its amendments and agree to the conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: 
Mr. Warp of New York, and Mr. ASWELL, 


Mr. HAvuGEN, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous leave of absence granted 
follows: 

To Mr. Ce.ver, for the balance of the week, on account 
illness. 

To Mr. Weer, at the request of Mr. Brack of New York, 
until Tuesday, on account of important business. 


To Mr. Fenn, for one week, on account of important business. 


consent, was as 


of 


ENROLLED BILL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 6815. An act to authorize a temporary increase in the 
Coast Guard for law enforcement. 


SIGNED 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. MADDEN. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
17 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
April 18, 1924, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXILYV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

136. A letter from the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, transmitting statement showing by location, salary 
range, and bureau designation employees receiving an aggre- 
gate annual salary of $2,000 and over as of April 1, 1924, for 
central office, and as of March 1, 1924, for the field; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

437. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a draft of legislation for the relief of newspapers in Hous- 
ton, Tex., New York City, N. Y., and Chicago, TIL, for services 
rendered the Public Health Service in suppressing Spanish 
influenza; to the Committee on Claims. 

i238. Letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
statement of the documents and publications received by the 
Navy Department during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923; 
to the Committee on Printing. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on Patents. H. J. Res. 190. A joint 


resolution to amend section 3 of the joint resolution entitled 
* Joint resolution for the purpose of promoting efficiency, for the 
utilization of the resources and industries of the United States, 
etc,” approved February 8, 1918; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 524). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HADLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 7079. 
A bill prohibiting the importation of crude opium for the pur- 


R. 8350, and | 


and moves that the House insist upon act for the relief of Reuben R. 


med the chair, Mr. Trnson, Chairman of the Committee of | 


the | 





| approved February 14, 1923; 
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pose of manufacturing heroin, with an amendment (Rept. \ 
525). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 1208. Ay, 
act to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing an appropri: 
tion to meet proportionate expenses of providing a draina: 
system for Piute Indian lands in the State of Nevada wit! 
the Newlands reclamation project of the Reclamation Service 
without amendment (Rept. Nv 
526). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on ¢) 
state of the Union. 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. 


S. 1308. A: 


; | act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to purchase a tra; 
>» has introduce ro- | a cen : J ; , ~ 
he ha troduced pro- | of land, with sufficient water right attached, for the use ani 


occupancy of the Temoak Band of homeless Indians, located 
Ruby Valley, Ney.; without amendment (Rept. No. 527). Ri 
ferred to the “Committee of the Whole House on the state o 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: Committee on Claims. H. 
1078. A bill for the relief of the Fred E. Jones Dredging (> 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 517). Referred to the Com 


mittee of the Whole House. 
Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. 8S. 353. An 


Hunter; without amendment 


(Rept. No. 521). Referred to the Committee of the Whol- 
House. 
Mr. BROWNE of New Jersey: Committee on Claims. sS 


An act for the relief of the heirs of Agnes Ingels, de 
ceased; with amendments (Rept. No. 522). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Committee on Claims. H. R 
2806. <A bill for the relief of Emil L. Flaten; with an amend 
ment (Rept. No. 523). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memoria!s 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 8732) to authorize the dis 
position of lands no longer needed, and the acquisition of other 
lands required, for naval purposes; to the Committee on Nava! 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 8733) to amend the tariti 
act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8734) to 
amend section 1 of an act entitled “An act to amend and 


consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” approved March 4, 
1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. ! 
section 4 of the interstate commerce act; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


735) to amend 
to the Committee on 


By Mr. BERGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 246) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Resolution (H. Res. 258) 


favoring the approval by the Senate of the President’s mes- 
sage of February 24, 1923, transmitting a letter from the 
Secretary of State regarding the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BEGG: Resolution (H. Res. 259) providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 7962, to extend the food control and Dis- 
trict of Columbia rents act; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Resolution (H. Res. 260) 
authorizing payment of six months’ salary and funeral ex- 
penses to W. A. Layton on account of death of M. S. Amos, 
late an employee of the House; to the Committee on Accounts, 

By Mr. DYER: Resolution (H. Res. 261) providing that the 
Judiciary Committee of the House or any subcommittee there- 
of be authorized and directed to investigate the whole ques- 
tion pertaining to the enforcement of the prohibition act, and 
for other purposes: to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Tilinois: Resolution (H. Res, 262) amend- 
ing paragraph 2 of Rule XX1 of the Rules of the House of Rep- 
resentitives; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were intreduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 8736) for the relief of First 
Lieut. Frank J. Simmons, Quartermaster Corps, United States 
Army; to the Committee on War Claims, 





1924 


uy Mr. CABLE: A Dill (H. R, 8737) granting a pension to 
Joln Stephens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 8738) granting an increase 
of pension to Marion L. Tyler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. B 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. 2. 8739) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Goodsell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 8740) for the relief of the | 


estate of Charles M, Underwood; to the Committee on Claims. 

ty Mr, GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 8741) for the relief of Flora 
\M. Herrick; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8742) granting 
»n increase of pension to Helen L. Huff; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

hy Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 8743) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas L. Reilly ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A Dill (H.R. 8744) for the relief of 
Andrew J. Henry; to the Committee on Claims. 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 8745) granting a pension to John Showman; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8746) granting a pension to Lloyd Show- | 


man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 8747) to authorize 


the restoration of Lieut. Commander Godfrey L. Carden, now a | 


lieutenant commander on the retired list, to the active list of 
the United States Coast Guard, in the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 8748) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret Barton; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 8749) to correct the military 


record of Tennessee McCloud; to the Committee on Military | 


Affairs. 

By Mr. SITES: A bill (H. R. 8750) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary A. Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 8751) for the incorporation of 
the American Psychological Association; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8752) granting an 
increase of pension to Cornelia Kennett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2445. By Mr. FULMER: Petition of 15 members of 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Bishopville, 8. C., 
protesting against any legislation modifying the Volstead Act, 
either by permitting the sale of wines and beer or by permitting 
the alcoholic content to be increased in any liquids intended 
as beverages; also indorsing a liberal appropriation for the 
enforcement of the said Volstead Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2446. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Eustern Clay Goods 
Co., Boston, Mass., recommending early and favorable con- 
sideration of H. R. 4830 and H.-R. 6983, which provide for 
the protection of our forests; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2447. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. John F. Curran, 49 L 
Street, South Boston, Mass., recommending favorable consid- 
eration of the Dill radio bill; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

2448. Also, petition of the New England Fleur Co., Boston, 
Mass., protesting against passage of the MeNary-Haugen bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2449. By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of Oak Tree Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Salem, N. J., indorsing 
Senate Joint Resolution 64, proposing to change the name of 
Mount Rainier to Mount Tacoma; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

2450. By Mr. SITES: Petition of Keystone Lodge, No. 1070, 
International Association of Machinists, Harrisburg, Pa., urg- 
ing the early enactment into law of the Howell-Barkley bill 
(S. 2646 and H. R. 7358) to previde for the expeditious and 
prompt settlement, mediation, conciliation, and arbitration of 
disputes between carriers and their employees and subordinate 
officials; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

2451. Also, papers to accompany H. R. 8704, for the relief of 
Charles Webster Buck; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2452. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Mr. Warren D. Bruner, of 
éhicago, favoring the passage of the Johnson immigration 
bill: to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 





the | 
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Frivay, April 18, 1924 


(Legislative day of Thursday, ipril 10, 1924) 

The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore 
roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


The Secretary will call the 


Adams Fess Met'ormick Shipstead 
Ball Fletcher McKellar Shortridge 
sayard Frazier McKinley Simmons 
Brandegee George McLean Smith 
Broussard Gerry McNary Smoot 
Bruce Gooding Mayfield Spencer 
Bursum Hale Neely Stanfield 
Cameron Harris Norbeck Stephens 
Capper Harrison Norris Sterling 
Caraway Heflin Oddie Swanson 
Colt Howell (iverman Tramme!ll 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Pepper Underwood 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis Jones, Wash Pittman Walsh, Mass 
Dale Kendrick Ralston Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Keyes Reed, Pa Warren 
Edwards King Robinson Weller 
rernald Ladd Sheppard Willis 
Ferris Lodge Shields 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin |[Mr. Lenroor] is absent on account of illness, and 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] is absent be- 


cause of illness in his family, 
may stand for the day. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. BrookHart] is attending a hearing before a special in- 
vestigating committee of the Senate 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-five Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had sigued the enrolled bill (H. R. 6815) to authorize a 
temporary increase in the Coast Guard for law enforcement, 
and it was thereupen signed by the President pro tempore. 
MEMORIALS 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented memorials of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church of Port Town- 
send; of sundry citizens of Clear Lake and of Bow, Skagit 
County, all in the State of Washington, remonstrating against 
amendment of the so-called Volstead probibition act so as to 
legalize the manufacture and sale of light wines and beers, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented 14 petitions of sundry citizens of 
West Palm Beach, in the State of Florida, praying for the 
passage of drastically restrictive immigration legislation, with 
quotas based on the 1890 census, which were referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. McKINLEY presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Chieago and vicinity, in the State of Illinois, remonstrating 
against the inclusion of a 10 per cent tax on radio apparatus, 
sets, and parts, in the pending tax reduction bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a telegram and papers in the nature 
of memorials from the congregation of the United Presbyterian 
Church, of Eskridge; members of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, of Liberal: and sundry members of the Woman's 
National Committee on Law Enforcement of Clay Center, all 
in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against the passage of 
legislation modifying the so-called Volstead prohibition act so 
as to legalize the sale and manufacture of light wines and 
beers, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial from W. C. Hudsen, of Pine Buff, Ark., remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called Howeil-Barkley 
railway labor bill, or against any amendment to the transpor- 
tation act, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of memorials from 
©. F. Holland, manager of the Board of Commerce, M. D. L. 
Cook, the Southern States Coa’ Co., and Fred W. Allsopp, all 
of Little Rock, Ark., remonstrating against the repeal or 
amendment of the transportation act of 1920, which were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


l ask that this announcement 


MES: AGE 
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Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution of the Chamber of Com- 


merce of Youngstown, Ohio, protesting against the passage 
of atic repealing or amending the transportation act of 
1920, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
lrit cf 

Iie also presented a resolution of the City Commission of 
Sane y, Ohio, protesting against the passage of the so-called 
Hull bill, authorizing the diversion of a considerable volume 


of water from Lake Michigan into the Chicago Drainage Canal, 
ete, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Hla presented a resolution adopted by the industrial 
ussembly of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (representing 
12.000 employees of the company), of Akron, Ohio, favoring 
the passage of the so-ealled Johnson restrictive immigration 
bill, whieh was referred to the Committee on Immigration, 

Mr. HARRIS. I present a resolution which was adopted 
by the Albany Chamber of Commerce, of Albany, Ga., relative 


#180 


to the amendment proposed by Senator Srwmons to the pend- 
ing immigration bill, which I ask may be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and placed in the Recorp. 

Chere being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
(committee on Immigration and ordered te be printed in the 
lieconp, as follows: 

THe ALBANY CHAMBER OF COMMERCD, 
Albany, Ga., April 15, 1924. 
TT. e ¢ NGRESS OF THE USITED STATES, 


Washington, D. C.: 


Whereas the settlement of the unoccupied agricultural acres in 
Georgia and the South represents a problem the solution of which 
would menn rapid development and increasing wealth besides fur- 
nishing opportunity for employment in a beneficial way to thou- 
rands seeking permanent homes and firesides; and 

Whereas there are but two sources from which desirable settlers 
ean be drawn: (a) From other sections of the United States, (b) 
from foreign countries; and 


Whereas granting that native farmers or foreign-born farmers of 


former immigration, recognizing the opportunity presented and the 
additional advantage of a climate safe from the rigorous winters 
of the Middle West and Northwestern States are turning from the 
high-priced lands in their sections to reinvest in the lower-priced 
and more productive lands in the South, their migration must in a 
measure mean a loss to that part of our common country from 
which they come; and 


Whereas in the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and other 
countries there is a most desirable class of selected, clean-blooded 
agricultural settlers looking for just such opportunities as the South 
presents if proper provisions are made for admitting them into the 
United States: Therefore, be it 

Resoved by the Chamber of Commerce of Albany, Ga., That the 
Congress of the United States is hereby petitioned and requested 
to provide, in the pending immigration bill, for the admission of 
certain selected desirable agricultural immigrants without regard 
to the prescribed national quotas, under proper safeguards, to go 
to designated localities in the United States where they are wanted 
and where adequate provisions have been made for their reception 
and settlement on farms under proper supervision and protection 
against exploitation: Be it further 
Resolved, That this petition be forwarded to the Senate and House 
Representatives of the United States and that copies be sent to 
each of the Senators and Representatives from Georgia with the 
request that they urge an amendment to said immigration bill em- 
bodying the exemption under the restrictions mentioned, and use 
their influence and endeavors to secure its favorable adoption. 

Adopted April 14, 1924, 


ot 


R. EB. L. Niet, 
Secretary-Manager Albany (Ga.) Chamber of Commerce. 


BEPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
wus referred the bill (H. R, 4647) for the relief of the Under- 
wood Typewriter Co. and Frank P. Trott, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 416) thereon, 

Mr. MAYFIBLD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S, 2124) for the relief of Perley Morse 
& Co., reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 417) thereon. 

Mr. BRUCE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 698) for the relief of the Great Lakes 
Engineering Works, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 418) thereon. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, te which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6012) to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to ascertain the cost to the Southern 


| 








Pacific Co., a corporation, and the amounts expended by it 
from December 1, 1906, to November 30, 1907, in closing and 
controlling the break -in the Colorado River, and to render 
judgment therefor, as herein provided, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 419) thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 


A’ bill (S. 1975) for the relief of the Commercial Union 
Assurance Co. (Ltd.), Federal Insurance Co., American & 


Foreign Marine Insurance Co., Queen Insurance Co. of America, 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., United States Lloyds, and the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. (Rept. No. 420); and 

A bill (S. 1976) for the relief of the Commercial Union 
Assuranee Co. (Ltd.), Federal Insurance Co., American & 
Foreign Marine Insurance Co., Queen Insurance Co. of 
America, Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., St. Paul Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co., and the United States Lloyds (Rept. 
No. 421). 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2922) to authorize the 
President to reconsider the case of Frederic K. Long, and to 
reappoint him a captain in the Regular Army, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 422) thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 20385) for the relief of Albert 0. 
Tucker, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 423) thereon. 

Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 104) request- 


| ing the President to invite the Interparliamentary Union to meet 


in Washington City in 1925, and authorizing an appropriation 
to defray the expenses of the meeting, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 425) thereon. 

Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3025) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Oostananla River in Gordon County, Ga., re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 424) 
thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 8116) to authorize fhe Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Railway Co. and the Chicago, Rock Island & Paeifie Railway 
Co. to construct a bridge across the White River, near the city 
of De Valis Bluff, Ark.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S..3117) to permit rural letter carriers to act as 
agents or solicitors outside of their hours of employment; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3118) to authorize the Rock Oreek and Potomac 
Parkway Commission to dispose of certain parcels of land; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 8119) granting a pension to Sallie EK. Pyle; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 3120) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, te Alberta 
Sisler Sauls; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 3121) for the relief of Alfred Sjostrem; te the 
Committee on Claims. > 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3122) for the relief of the estates of Hdwin G. 
Scott, Clyde R. Dindinger, and Ralph R. Fraley; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


JESSE L. MEEKS 


On motion of Mr. Capper, the Committee on Claims was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bil! (Hf. R. 
2607) for the relief of Jesse L. Meeks, and it was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp three short articles on the Muscle 
Shoals proposition, one written by William Hard, one by C. F. 
Adams, and one by Edwin Dakin, which appeared in the Nation 
for March 26, 1924 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. e 

The articles referred to are as follows: 

















1924 


—— 





{From the Nation, March 26, 1924] 


Henry Forp—MaAn or SUPERMAN? 


(By Edwin Dakin) 


From the beginning of written history to the exile of Napoleon the 

stiny of ambitious men depended largely on the amount of man power 

ey could bring under their control. They were uniformly successful 
in proportion to the size and efficiency of the army of toilers they could 
With the discovery in the last century of generated 
mechanical power that condition swiftly changed. The ruler of to-day 

not the man who owns human labor. He is the man who owns or 
monopolizes such natural forces as coal, oll, and waterfalls. 

Within the next few weeks another Napoleon is planning to be born. 

He will control one-third of all the undeveloped water power in that 

ythern section of the United States which is known as the “ super- 

wer area.” Comprising nine States with a population of 18,000,000, 
the area centers at Muscle Shoals, Ala., where the Tennessee River 
suddenly many feet on its way to the sea. He will control 
this power for his own personal use, unregulated by public-utility laws 

the Federal water power act, as the usual public-utility corporation 

ontrolled. Only one other step is necessary for his final appoint- 
ont—and the appointment of his heirs for 100 years—as czar: That is 

formal acceptance by the Senate of the majority report of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. This report recommends that the offer 
( Henry Ford for the Muscle Shoals property be accepted. The Mc- 
Kenzie bill embodying that acceptance has already been passed by the 
It may be hoped that in the rush of other scandals the bill 
nay be allowed to die of procrastination in the Senate without reaching 
a vote. If a vote is taken, its passage seems assured. 

Mr. Ford’s offer is less than that of some of the competing bidders. 
Ife also refused, if his offer was finally accepted, to be governed by 
those restrictions of the laws which relate to the use of water power 
for the public benefit, and which would apply to any other bidder who 
was given the property. Despite these facts, the House accepted the 
Ford offer by an overwhelming majority. This means that for the 
first time since the Federal water power act was passed, limiting power 
grants to 50 years, Congress has dared to invalidate that law. 

This strange situation is made possible for two reasons: First, the 
country has very little idea at this time of the almost inestimable 
future value of the southern superpower area; second, neither the 
average citizen nor the average Congressman is aware of the enormous 
amount of propaganda which has been financed in behalf of the Ford 
offer. Mr. Ford himself, possibly, is not fully conscious of these things. 
It is probably true that he has little capacity for mental analysis and 
an immeasurable amount of almost uncanny intuition. He looks; 
subconsciously he feels; he knows. Such a theory at least explains 
with fewer contradictions than any other the strange ensemble of re- 
actions that go to make up the Ford character: His ungovernable tem- 
per; his suave public exterior; his fantastic “ peace ship” idealism ; 
his coldness to all charitable appeal; his distrust of the individual ; 
his subtle love of mob acclaim ; his belief in impracticable and impossible 
economic nostrums; his unerring judgment as regards his own busi- 
ness welfare; the hunger for domination which has made him the most 
powerful capitalist in America te-day. 

Those who bow down to the Ford shibboleth do not yet recognize the 
extent of this power complex, if such it can be called. Mr. Ford to-day 
owns coal mines, whole forests, lumber and pulp mills, railroads, 
cotton-converting factories. The plants where he actually assembles 
automobiles are probably the smallest part of his interests. It is quite 
true that the ownership of the sources of all his raw materials helps 


ssemble, 


ps 


House, 


him to sell a finished product cheaper—as long as he desires to sell at | 


the cheaper price. It is equally true that an absolute monarch, if he 
has the desire, can operate a country more efficiently than can a repub- 
lican form of government. Unfortunately humanity has discovered that 
it ean not depend on the permanence of the philanthropic desire to 
pass on to the public the benefit of this efficiency or saving. After the 
power of an individual passes a certain varying limit there is always 
developed a point of decreasing return, as far as benefit to the masses 
is concerned. This is true both of kaiser and capitalist. Inarticulate 
recognition of this truth accounts for the imposed restraints both of 
magna chartas and of antitrust laws. 

We are not concerned here with the question of how long Mr. Ford 
intends to pass along to the public the savings he makes in automobile 
manufacture. The interesting point is that Mr. Ford is no longer con- 
tent to manufacture only automobiles and gather in the millions at- 
tendant thereon. He has long been looking for other fields to conquer. 
He thought that politics might be a nreans to this end; the attempt 
proved abortive. He had previously failed in international diplomacy. 
It was about this time that he recognized the value of gathering in a 
railroad or two and natural resources in the shape of coal mines and 
forests. Shortly Mr. Ford’s power hunger looked further. Laving 
long spurned alliances with Wall Street, which had mocked him in 
his younger days, he turned to Europe. In the last year there have 
been well-established reports of his activities in Germany and central 
Europe; of advances made to German steel and coal barons; of at- 
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tempted alliances with Thyssen 


und Stinnes Steel, coal, autome ‘s 
railroads—the bones and arteries of modern civtlization 
During this time Mr. Ford has been thinking about Muscle Shoals 


For more than a decade there has been building in the South a new 


and surprising industria! developnrent For years the South had been 
rotting in stagnation, owing to reasons not all them dependent on 
the ravages of the Civil War The change came almost unheralded: 
suddenly nine States which centered around Muscle Shoals realized 
they were honeycombed with rivers th ould be harnesses] to make 
a superpower development unsurpassed in the world The harnessing 


began; cheap electric power appeared for the first time in the South : 
it was so cheap and produced under such favorable conditions that 
scores of mills in New England picked up their plants and even their 
employees and transported them bodily to the southern 
area. The power be carried for hundreds of miles along the 
countryside; ideal mill villages were set down among the open hills 
lifeless villages began to unfold into prosperous cities; electricity for 
the first time was brought to the door of the farmer as well as to the 
manufacturer. One electric plant was linked up with another, and the 
second with a third, gradually forming a system where power could be 
“relayed for hundreds of miles acrosa the country if the water supply 
of one plant failed. Power from’ Alabama at the present time neeis 
only a short connecting development to be brought into Washington 
D. C., and thence to New York to be linked up with Niagara Falls 

Mr. Ford looked at all this growing wealth and wondered. Then the 
Government offered to part with Muscle Shoals for its development by 
private capital. 

At the Shoals the Government built during the war two nitrate planta 
to extract nitrogen from the air for the manufacture of ammunition 
It was the intention of the Government to use the plants afterwards for 
the manufacture of nitrate fertilizers for the soil, 
the Government in round figures $83,000,000. 

Mr. Ford offered to buy these two plants from the United States for 
$5,000,000, with the guaranty that each year he would manufacture 
fertilizer with a nitrogen content of at least 40,000 tons. He would sell 
this to the farmer, he agreed, at a cost not to exceed 8 per cent profit 
on the manufacturing cost. But there was a condition attached to this 
offer. He would buy these plants and manufacture fertilizer only if the 
Government would give bim a lease on Muscle Shoals for 100 years and 
would finish building the dams there so that the power could be properly 
developed. For this leasing privilege he offered to pay the Government 
a certain yearly rental—in round figures about $250,000,000 for the 
hundred years’ privilege, paid in equal annual installments under various 
provisions. At the end of the period Mr. Ford should have first option 
on the renewal of the lease—a condition, it will be noted, which could 
be easily developed into giving Mr. Ford's heirs a lease on this water 
power to perpetuity. Furthermore, after devoting the necessary power 
to the manufacture of fertilizer Mr. Ford would have the privilege of 
using the whole surplus for his own manufacturing purposes, instead of 
selling it to the public as an ordinary utilfty company would be obliged 
to do. This would of course put him out of reach of competition by any 
other manufacturer. If future inventions of more efficient machinery 
developed so much power out of the water supply that he could not 
possibly use all of it, he could sell the surplus and avoid coming under 
the laws ordinarily controlling the operation of public utilities. For 
instead of selling it directly to the consumer he could merely sell it to 
another public-utility company, thus taking advantage of a loophole in 
the Alabama public utility law, which provides that the law shall be 
applicable only to a utility which sells power directly to the pubte. 
Mr. Ford could make his own terms with any public-utility company ; 
and if that company needed the power badly enongh, it would have to 
meet his terms and pass the cost on to the people, Mr. Ford being out 
of reach of the law. 

Mr. Ford made that carefully hedged offer two years ago. There waa 
no unanimity on the subject and much agitation at the time against the 
acceptance of the bid; the matter was allowed to drag. 
happened in the meantime. 
on Muscle Shoals. 
all directions. 

They bought it cheap, of course, and saved most of their money 
for “literature.” They sent this literature out in the most approved 
California-Florida style, by the ton load. The country surrounding 
Muscle Shoals was described as a second heaven. Mr. Pord was to 
be god, and he was only awaiting a mandate from Congress to come 
in and take his throne. The streets were shortly to be paved with 
gold. The response to the invitation was all that the hopeful heart 
of any speculator could desire. With the usual sprinkling of widows, 
orphans, and school-teachers came a generous arrival of 
All of these buyers immediately began to inform their Congressmen 
that the country ‘could only be saved by giving Mr. Ford Muscle 
Shoals. They were of course more interested in saving their invest- 
ments than saving the country, but Congressmen can not be expected 
to know such things. 

In the meantime, in addition to the ordinary selling literature, 
the original speculators sent out special farmer literature advertising 


superpower 
could 


These plants cost 


Observe what 
Real-estate speculators descended in a body 


They plotted out the country into lots for miles tn 


farmers 
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the 
fertilizer for 


charmed with the thought, and even those who had not bought land 





mythical {dea that ‘fr. Ford intended to manufacture 
the farmers at half its present cost. The farmers were 


wholly 


immediately began petitioning Congressmen to give them cheap fer- 
Mr. Ford Muscle Shoals. Farmers sent letters; their 
farmer-organizations sent lobbies; the sanguine speculators laid aside 
a fund for lobbying as well as for circulars; in the meantime Mr. 
Ford also began pulling his wires. 


tilizer by giving 


lie has denied that he has ever financed any propaganda in favor 
of his bid. In view of Mr. Ford’s action in permitting his biegrapher 
to state unblusbingly that all of the Ford war profits had been 
returned to the Government, Mr. Ford's asseverations or denials are 
perhaps not to be taken too seriously If we accept his claim that 
he has never financed any direct propaganda, the evidence that he 
has done it by indirection seems too large to be ignored. The exact 


extent of this propaganda expenditure will probably never be known— 


just as the direct and indirect expenditure made in the attempt to 
put a large share of the country’s oil resources in the hands of one 
or two men will probably never be known, 

in the meantime, although Mr. Ford's offer was the first, it has 
by no means been the last. There have been at least three offers 
made by other interests in very recent months. The terms of these 
have not been given any undue publicity by Congress At least one 
‘ them is considerably larger than Mr. Ford's offer and more favor- 


able to the public interest. 

lhe Associated Power Companies of the South, for instance, have | 
of d to lease the Shoals for a period of 50 years, without any first 
option on the renewal, and giving the Goverument at the end of that | 
time the privilege of raising the rental, if a renewal was granted, 
They agreed to manufacture a maximum of 50,000 tons of nitrate | 
an year, instead of Mr. Ford’s offer of 40,000, submitting to price | 
ar manufacturing conditions which were almost identical in sub- | 
stunee to those offered by Mr. Ford. They did not insist that the | 
Government should sell them the nitrate plants, as did Mr. Ford, | 
who offered only $5,000,000 for the deed to this property which cost 
the Government $83,000,000, Instead, they offered to lease one of the 


plants along with the power privilege, enabling them to manufacture 


000,000 offered by the power companies for a 100-year lease against 

offered by Mr. Ford for the same property—part of 
which property, however, he was purchasing for all time. 

it must be remembered that these Associated Power Companies are 

the same companies that have developed the Southern superpower | 

system to the stage it occupies to-day. There are good reasons for 

and against public operation of nationa] resources by private corpo- | 

rations; it remains that in these operations the private comporasings | 

are strictly regulated in the matter of fair costs and rates. Those | 

leasing water power are strictly controlled both by the Federal water | 

power act and the State public utility laws, and when their power | 

' 

i 

| 

j 

} 


the amount of fertilizer guaranteed. For this 50-year power lease | 
they offered in round figures $160,000,000, to be paid in annual in: | 
etallments For an adequate basis of comparison with Mr, Ford's 
offer this amount should be doubled, making an equivalent of $320,- 


$255, 000,000 


is relayed from State to State they also come under the jurisdiction | 
ef the Interstate Commerce Commission. Under this carefully hedged 
control the Associated Power Companies have performed an acceptable 
public service. 

The Congressional reporting committee, however, had to find at 
least one acceptable reason for throwing its favor to Mr. Ford, The 
most plausible reason for accepting one offer instead of another would 
be that the one was higher. | 

Observe here the workings of high finance. The committee put its 
brains to work It figured out that the $5,000,000 cash which Mr. 
Ford paid for the title to the nitrate plants could be made to equal | 
$20,000,000 in 100 years’ time if the Government put it ont at 4 per | 
cent interest for the period of the lease. (This of course works out 
on the principle that if a man pays you $10,000 for your house te-day, 
you can really figure that you're getting $40,000, if you count in the 
interest you can draw on the money in 100 years.) This item 
of $20,000,000, so arrived at, was gravely set down in the published 
report of the committee as an actual part of Mr. Ford's offer, Part 
of the lease money to be paid in annual installments every year was 
called by Mr. Ford an amortization fund and totaled $4,415,154; the 
committee estimated that this amount put out at interest in the same 
way would total $49,071,935 at the end of a century, and this item 
was also actually set down as a part of Mr. Ford's offer. The ecom- 
mittee also figured that it would cost Mr. Ford at least $30,000,000 
to maintain during a century’s time the nitrate plants that he bought 
from the Government; it teok this sum that Mr. Ford would naturally 
expect to spend in maintenance of his own nitrate plants, stated that 
he would relieve the Government of that great burden, and gravely 
published this $30,000,000 as another part of the payment offered by 
Mr. Ford. By similar methods of fantastic finance, the reporting com- 
mittee rummaged up a number of additional millions which could be | 
added to Mr. Ford’s actual cash offer; finally it was able to announce | 
that Mr, Ferd’s offer was just a little larger than the bid of any of 
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his competitors. It is true that the minority report of the comm 
threw a somewhat different light on the situation. 
seriously declining both in importance and fashion. 
Mr. Ford has agreed, it will be noted, to form a $10,000,000 . 
ration to handle the grant of power. He will presumably re; 
control of the corporation during his lfetime—Mr. Ford has perv, 
been known to let anyone else control what he owns. When he dir: 
no one knows who will contro] the corporation—but fit will not bx 
Government. For according to the grant such a corporation wonia 
be specifically out of reach of present State and Federal utility In» 


But minoriti 


This, then, is the Napoleon who is confidently awalting birth iy 
cavernous womb of Washington. No one who knows the facts knows 


enough 
such a 


of them to understand why Congress should give its aseen: 

situation. Superpower rightly used might eventually mak: 

race of supermen. Bat they are endowed with a curious innocence w 
believe that it should be turned over to Mr. Ford so that he may tran 
form himself into a superman. 


Putvinc Mcuscie SHOALS ON THE MAP 

. (By C. F. Adams) 

SHEFFIELD, ALA., March 8 

Muscle Shoals is on the map. Not one of those small black specks 
that inhabit our maps by the thousands, but a large black circle indicat 
License plates from all over the United 
States have become familiar to the local inhabitants. Big touring «ar« 
go purring by any time, their licenses announcing Maine, Massachuset! 
California, Florida, or Oregon, as the case may be, and nobody cet 

It is an everyday sight. The Detroit tags are perhaps 
most frequent, which tells a clear story. Yes; Muscle Shoals is on 1 
map. 

Wilson Dam, at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 2 miles from Sheffield, and rh: 
two adjacent nitrate plants are war babies that have not fownd life a 
very rosy affair, Nobody seems to love them. Sired by the Wilson 
administration during war-time stress and need, when the usual cere. 
monies of finance were dispensed with, these war babies proved to be 
rather embarrassing youngsters when the war was over, and qnestions 
began to be asked. They were an indignity the present Governmen? <j): 
not altogether approve of and did not care to assume. Yet $100,000.000 
worth of concrete and smokestacks could not be boarded up and entirely 
forgotten. They had to be reckoned with somehow. Soe an officin| 
inspection of Muscle Shoals was instituted. And since then Muscle 
Shoals has been well inspected. During the past four years whole 
legions of delegations and special representatives and committees 4 id 
subcommittees and engineers and assistant engineers and photograp)rs 
and reporters and anyone else who wanted to have a trip in a privat 
car have passed over the grounds and returned to Washington with data 
in hand to expedite the reckoning. And while the official reckoning ors 
on in Washington we are doing some reckoning of our own in Alabamn. 

“ Reckon Ford. will get Muscle Shoals?” is the form in which the 
question is put down here. Bverybody asks it of everybody cise. 
“ Reckon Ford will come?” they ask before they swap off the mule or 
pay the taxes or buy the girls a piano. The old salutation of “ How do 
you do?” has given way to the more pointed “ Reckon Ford will come?” 


| for our state of being depends on how we reckon. 


All this reckoning up there im Washington and down here on the 
street corners and in local drug stores bas proved to be a good thing in 
the way of advertising. People from the four corners of the earth, not 
waiting on the deliberations of Congress, have rushed dewn upon ve», 
grabbed any kind of lodging they could find, and piaced themselves in 
line to wait for Ford. And as the days go by and the deliberating 


| prolongs itself, so does the line. 


Every train brings reinforcements. So by this time there is a <ub- 


| stantia! immigration overflowing our tranquil little cities, filling the 


hotels, pouncing on the news stands and buying all the papers before 
respectable citizens have had breakfast, renting all the taxis, hiring 
all the cooks, swooping through the drug stores and drinking a)! 
sorts of dope, jostling elbows unneed to jostling, and moving on 
oblivious. But the esteemed citizen has his inning. He rents out tis 
spare room, in the largeness of his heart, thereby conferring a favor 
upon the stranger at his door. And later he takes him out and selis 
him a few acres of the old home piace that bas been in the family 
forever. It is a privilege for the newcomer. But with the changing 
of the ancient title come other changes. The acre no longer remains 
an acre, It becomes acreage. There is a difference. Acres are planted 
in the spring and laid by in the fall. Acreage is subdivided and sold 
on the installment plan. The landscape has changed. Gone is the 
“nigger” and the mule, gone is the cotton house and the old rail fence. 
In their place ts a brisk young gentleman, a high-powered car, and & 


| modern little office where the typewriter clicks and the telephone rings 


and a general air of something-is-bound-to-happen-soon drapes itseif 
over the scene, There is every essential of a big boom at Muscle 
Shoals except the boom. 

The Muscle Shoals are in the upper part of Alabama, stretching 
themselves majestically across the Tennessee River as it makes its way 











wh a spur of the Cumberland Mountains, forming the beauttful 
Valley. The shoals, waiting through the ages for man to 
their roaring waters and harness their mighty power, have 
vs been a formidable but picturesque obstruction to navigation. 
rding to legend, the name for the shoals comes to us from the 
wns. The red man, making his way up the river, found that it 
- what we call muscle to put his birch canoe over the rocky shoals, 
i with characteristic directness called them accordingly. The early 

e man, being of the same opinion but finding the Indian name 

ilt, gave us the present translation. However, the prosaic ety- 

wists and geologists like to argue with the legend. They claim that 
was derived from an innocent little bivalve which played a 
ne role in the formation of the shoals, and that the correct spell- 

f the name was lost in the early days, probably due to the lack 
roper educational advantages in that period. 
2ve it any way you like, but when you stand on the bank and hear 
roar of the waters rushing over the rocks you will think muscle 
ls yourself! The vast hydroelectric possibilities of Muscle Shoals 
» long been recognized. Engineers from time to time in the past 
» ealled attention to the power going to waste over the shoals, but 
not till the need for nitrate during the World War became 

nt that any decisive action was taken. Then in 1916 Congress 
d the national defense act appropriating millions of dollars for 
ynstruction of two nitrate plants and all appurtenances at Muscle 
is. These giant plants were rushed to completion. But s0 was 
war; and then the nitrate plants and Wilson Dam were, so to speak, 
‘red out. For four years now we have been piloting our tourists 
o the abandoned project and explaining that the boards they see 
3 doors and windows are not a part of the original plans. 
lant No. 2, as the largest of the plants at Mascle Shoals is called, 
built at a cost of $69,000,000 and has a capacity for 110,000 tons 
annum of ammonium nitrate, cyanamid process. 
rhis plant covers 2,000 acres, and during the war employed 20,000 
It was built and was producing nitrate within one year, and is 
largest nitrate plant in the world. Plant No. 1, much smaller than 
2, was largely given over to experiments, the Haber process being 
yed. Adjacent to plant No. 2 is a large steam-power plant, one 
largest in America. This steam plant was built so that nitrate 
plant No. 2 could begin at once to produce nitrate without waiting for 
ison Dam to be finished. This tremendous project would have re- 
ed several years of continuous work, but after the war work was 
mtinued and was not permanently resumed until July of 1922, 
when a new appropriation of $7,500,000 a year was made. There are 
now 4,600 men at work on the dam with Col. G. R. Spaulding as dis- 
trict engineer in charge. A large construction camp, including homes, 
1urches, schools, and stores, has been built on the north bank of the 
er for the accommodation of the men and their families. Work is 
coiling forward on all main divisions of the dam. Thirty miles of 
standard-gauge railroad bas been built for construction use and 30 
omotives are employed. Two hundred flat cars, box cars, dump cars, 
and gondolas switch up and down; 25 large boats and barges ply back 
nd forth with sand and gravel; and with 100 rock drills, 8 large con- 
rete-mixing plants, and ten 10-ton electrical cranes working day and 
t the place looks busy. Wilson Dam, when completed, will be the 
largest single piece of monolithic concrete construction in the world, its 
volume of masonry being 1,260,000 cubic yards. This is three times as 
much masonry as is contained in the Roosevelt Dam in Arizona and 
100,000 cubie yards larger than the Assuan Dam in Egypt. The total 
length of the dam will be 5,000 ‘feet, an almost pure white monolith 
166 feet wide at the base and rising 130 feet above the river bed, The 
bottom of the river at Muscle Shoals is solid limestone rock. The 
dam rests upon this bottom and is made one with it, “toed in” to 
resist the tremendous pressure of the water. The excavation neces- 
iry to solidify the structure with the bed of the river is a giant under- 
taking itself. More than 600,000 cubic feet of rock must be blasted out, 
ind nearly as much earth removed. At the south end, where the power 
house fs being built, the excavations will go down 30 feet. This is to 
give swift escape to the water pouring through the turbines, Eighteen 
great turbines will be installed with a generating capacity of 600,000 
horsepower. Wilson Dam is buflt to stay. 

The river at Muscle Shoals has a total fall of 130 feet In the 30 
miles of rapids. The dam will create a lake 16 miles long; 4 miles 
above the dam this Inke will be a mile wide and a hundred feet deep. 
Sixteen miles above Wilson Dam another dam is to be built, forming 
above itself a lake 70 miles long. These two great bodies of water will 
eliminate all danger from the shoals, and the Tennessee River will then 
be epen to the largest river craft, making the vast Tennessee basin 
accessible from the sea. Important as this is, it is omly a by-product 
of Wilson Dem, The olject of the dam is to develop the latent power 
of Muscle Shoals. The dam when completed will afford adequate power 
for a region covering a radius of 500 miles, besides supplying the 
werld's largest nitrate plant with sufficient power for the manufacture 
of explosives in time of war and fertilizer in time of peace. The estt- 
mated cost of the project is $50,000,000. 
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persuade one Cabinet member 
propery 
clared to be 
profitable to them and to their stockholders. 
further. 


population to accept from him a bribe in the 


Mr. Forp ts so Goop 
(The Nation's Weekly Washington Letter, by William HFlard) 
Mr. Ford has proved himself to be a more powerful man and a more 
persuasive man than Mr. Dobeny or Mr. Sinclair, ‘They were able to 
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He has been able to persuade a whole great section of the American 


shape of a promised reduc- 


tion of their bills for fertilizers, and in return for that bribe t! 


ey have 
ardently supported a bill which now has been passed by the House of 
Representatives and which conveys to Mr. Ford, partly in fee and 


partly in a 100-year lease, an immensely valuable governmental prop- 
erty on terms which constitute it, in Senator Norris’s words, “ the 
greatess gift ever bestowed upon apy mortal man since salvation was 
made free to the human race.” 

The site of this gift is the Muscle Shoals on the T 


inessee River 
in northern Alabama. The debates on it in the House of Representa- 
tives clearly indicate, and in fact absolutely demonstrate, that the 
only argument, the only alleged argument, for making this gift to 


Mr. Ford is that in return he will manufacture fertilizers in an annual 
quantity involving or containing 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen at a prica 
yielding him a profit not exceeding 8 per cent on the cost of produc- 
tion. 

One Member of the House of Representatives, Mr. WeraLp, of Min- 
nesota, was shocked by this 8 per cent. He reflected, and expressed the 
reflection, that Mr. Ford had been shocked by the idea of guaranteeing 
a profit of 6 per cent to the railroads. Mr 


He moved that Ford's profit 


on fertilizers manufactured at Muscle Shoals should be limited to 5 
per cent. He thought that if the Government was willing to build 


dams for Mr. Ford at Muscle Shoals at its own expense for the produc- 
tion of the electrie power for the manufacturing of his fertilizers, and 
if on this expense (amounting in all probability to a great deal more 
than $50,000,000) the Government 


was willing to charge Mr. Ford an 
annual interest payment of less than 4 per cent; why, Mr. Ford, being 


so notably a good man, should be willing to sell fertilizers to farmers 
at a profit of 5 per cent and no more. 

His motion, which was in the form of an amendment to the bill as 
passed, was voted down. The great historic reason why it was voted 
dewn, and why all amendments in any way changing the bill to the 
disadvantage of Mr. Ford were voted dewn, was thoroughly revealed 
in a colloquy between Mr. Wrratp and Mr. McKenzie, of Illinois, who 
was in charge of the bill, and a further colloquy between Mr. burron, 
of Ohio, who was the bill’s strongest opponent, and Mr. 
Mr. Burron said to Mr. McKenzie: 

“On what basis Is this 8 per cent to be computed? 
value of the permanent property? Is the right of the lessee to be 
counted in? Is the value of the water power to be counted in? 
Or is this merely on the bare cost of manufacturing fertilizers?” 

Mr. McKenzie replied: 

“I will say to my distinguished friend from Ohio that I can not 
anewer that question categorically. I do not know.” 

Thus Mr. McKenzie absolved himself from any exact knowledge of 
any exact reason for selecting the figure 8 to be the numeral express- 
ing Mr. Ford's proper profit out of fertilizers at Muscle Shoals. Hae 
immediately thereafter, however, showed a perfect understanding of 
the reason why he was in fact supporting the figure 8. He said: 

“TI do know this: This maximum of 8 per cent was agreed upon 
by the representatives of the farm organizations of the country.” 

Thus we perceive a most important political fact in democratic 
government. If the Sinclair company or the Doheny company sbould 
agree upon a rate of profit which they would charge on a Government 
contract, the agreement would be a thing to be concealed and denied. 
If a farm organization agrees upon a rate of profit on public property 
to be charged and gained by a gentleman who offers to reduce the bills 
of its members for fertilizers on farms which they individually own 
and out of which they gain and pursue their wholly individual private 
personal fortunes, why, then the agreement is a thing which fs a frank, 
legitimate public argument for the passage of a bill to be paid for 
through the nose by taxpayers who are not farmers. 

This fact was made still clearer in Mr. McKenzre’s colloquy with 
Mr. WreFratp. Mr. McKeyrzis, replying to Mr. Weratn’s forlorn and 
hopeless desire to cut Mr. Pord’s profit to 5 per eent, said severely: 

“TIT want to say that the amendment offered by the gentieman 
from Minnesota simply cuts down the 8 per cent meximum profit 
that Mr. Ford can charge for the manufacture of fertilizers. I 
want to say further to my friends on this side of the House (the 
Republican side) that this particular section was agreed to by tha 
representatives of the farm organizations of the country; and the 
committee accepted it as their judgment. It was written into the 
bill to satisfy them; and any man who pretends to come from a 


McKEN7Z1K, 
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farming district must understand that 
fighting the representatives of the farm organizations of this | 
ce tr 

Thus the rinciple emerge which many times, and even monoto 
nously, |! ! detailed in these letters from Washington. The rural 
evolt, which it was hoped would lead to an attack upon all special 
interest has yielded only the arrival of one more special interest 

Iror s usual, is contributed to the scene Mr. Ford, in the Muscle 
SI Is bill as actually written and as actually passed by the House of 
Representatives, makes no promise whatsoever about any reduction in 
he price of fertilizers. That promise is only in the hot air rising from 
he committee hearings on the bill. It is not in the bill. The bill 
ontains not one word guaranteeing, or even surmising, any reduction 
in the price of fertilizers 

Mr. Ford undertakes simply to manufacture a certain amount of 
fertilizers and to sell this amount at a profit of not more than 8 per 
cent on a totally unknown basis of estimating his cost of production. 

In return for this undertaking he comes into possession of a water 
power many times greater in amount than any amount which he pro- 
poses and underiakes to use for the manufacturing of fertilizers. 

A minority of the water power to be developed at Muscle Shoals is | 
promised fertilizers A majority of it, an overwhelming majority | 
of it, is left free to Mr. Ford to use as he pleases with no restrictions 
whatsoeve! 

Mr. Evrvron, of Ohio, moved an anrendment to the effect that Mr. 
Ford's enterprise at Muscle Shoals should be subjected to the same 
estrictions and regulations which to-day are imposed upon all other 
water-power developments initiated and consummated by other Ameri- 
can citizens. He proposed—that is—that Mr. Ford’s Muscle Shoals 


cnterprise should be saddled with the provisions of the standard exist- 


ing water power act which has been on the statute books since the 
year 1920, and which is supposed to extend its beneficent or malignant | 
sway over all citizens equally. 

Thus, according to Mr. BURToN’s motion, the temporal length of 
Mr. Ferd’s arrangement with the Government at Muscle Shoals would 
not be 100 years as written in the bill. It would be only 50 years, 
which is all that any other American citizen, according to the pro- 
visions of the water power act, could get. 

Thus all of Mr. Ford’s “ excess profits,’ whether from the water 
power which he will use for fertilizers or from the Immensely greater 
water power which he will use for himself, would be paid not to him- 
self but to the United States Government, just exactly as in the case 
of any other citizen to-day getting a water-power permit from the 
lederal Water Power Commission. 

rhus also, if Mr. Burron’s motion for an amencment had been 
adopted, Mr. Ford, like any other citizen in similar circumstances, 
would have no preference right for the renewal of his contract with 
the Government at the end of the period of his contract. Under the 


bill as passed Mr. Ford gains that exceptional right. 

Under Mr. Burton’s motion, further, Mr. Ford would be obligated, 
like any other citizen in similar circumstances, to pay for the whole 
maintenance of his dam or dams and to bear the whole cost of the main- 
tenanee of navigation for the public in the locks through the dams. 
In Mr. Ford's case these costs for Mr. Ford are restricted to certain 


nanmred «amounts. Numerous amendments for making Mr. Ford bear 
these costs in full were heayily defeated. 

Under Mr. Burron’s amendment if Mr. Ford should start to sell 
any of his tremendous surplus power from Muscle Shoals the price 
at which he could sell it would be regulated either by the local State 


government by the Federal Water Power Commission. 

All these ideas, and numerous others, by Mr. Burton for assimilat- 
ing and harmonizing Mr. Ford to the ordinary status of the ordinary 
citizen of this Republic were heavily and emphatically voted down. 

The idea was that Mr. Ford, not in the bill but in the air—whether 
cold from his own reticence as to his intentions or hot from the propa- 
ganda of the farm organizations as to his intentions—was minded to 
reduce the cost. of fertilizers for farmers, and that therefore he should 
be exempted from all the rules and regulations in other circumstances 
imposed upon all other citizens of this Republic. 

Senator Norris expressed the bare truth when he said: 

“Nothing else has ever happened so calculated to shake a man’s 
faith in democratic government,” 

The proposed contract with Mr. Ford falls into two parts. The 
first part sells him a lot of property now owned by the United States 
Government. The second part leases him a gigantic property to be 
built or completed by the United States Government, 

The part which has been sold to him is estimated by the Ordnance 
Department of the War Department to be worth at a forced sale the 
sum of $16,000,000. It is sold to Mr. Ford at a final cash payment 
of $1,500,000, 

The part which is leased to Mr. Ford is leased to him for interest 
payments and for other so-called amortization payments which for 
the 100 years of the contract are found to work out to a total of 2.85 
per cent per year on the money expended by the Government, 

Two reasons really are found for this extraordinarily exceptional 
treatment accorded to Mr. Ford. 


or else 
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The first is that Mr. Ford is a heap big medicine man and a differ. 
ent man from all other men and a friend of the people and a sejje 
of cars at a low price and a payer of high wages and a developer o; 
the American countryside and a man who is good. He is a good may 
Therefore the water power act should not apply to him. The constity 
tion of Italy should not apply to Mussolini. The water power act of 
the United States should not apply to Mr. Ford. toth Mussolini and 
Mr. Ford It was supposed that Italy, having had ex 
perience and Sulla and Julius Cesar, should welcom: 
supermen the law. It was not known that this Republic h 
advanced so far toward the condition of the Roman Republic in 
first century before Christ. 


are supermen, 
with Marius 
beyond 


The second reason for Mr. Ford’s exemption from the common lot of 
common American applicants before the Federal Water Power Commis- 
sion is only an intensification of the first reason. It is that Mr. Ford 
is so good that he has gained the respect and support of our farm 
organizations irrespective of the consequences to all other elements 
the population. 

The essential combined ultimate reason is that Mr. Ford is so good 
At last he cashes in on it. He gets the largest, the most expansive 
the most indefinitely and miraculously valuable public property of the 
United States Government at a fraction of its value for that part of 
it which he buys and at 2.85 per cent interest payments on th 
of it which he leases. 

Naturally and with all of his native and charming and poignant 


and devastating wit the radical Senator from Nebraska, Mr. Neuss, 
inguires: 


“Has it come to this, that because a man is good and great and 
because we have confidence in him we should give him a special! 
privilege and a particular inheritance that we would give to no 
one else? Has it come to this that a citizen can come to Con 
gress and because he is honest and upright claim that contracts 
made for ordinary men shall not apply to him? Should a muni 
cipality permit a Christian to charge a higher rate for lighting 
the homes of the city than it would permit an infidel to charge? 
Have we reached the point of saying that we are going to permit 
good men to capitalize their virtue and to be paid a premium for 
it out of the Treasury of the United States?” 

It would be an impertinence to add anything to these remarks by 
Mr. Norris. 


PENSION INCREASES 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, some time ago I opposed a pension 
bill whereby $55,000,000 was added to the pensions now paid 
to soldiers of the Civil War and to their widows. I heve here 
a letter from one of those soldiers, which is, indeed, refreshing. 
I send it to the desk, and I desire that the Secretary may read 
the letter, omitting the name, as I have no authority to use 
the name. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from South Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and the Secretary will read the letter. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Senator D1ar, 

Dear Str: I have been reading the doings of the Senate in regard 
to the pension bill, and was very much interested in your remarks on 
the question, and agree with you that no pension ever ought to have 
been paid except to those who really needed it, and if paid should be 
according to length of service. Now, a man who enlisted 90 days before 
the war closed, and got a big bounty and never heard a gun fired, gets 
the same as the one who served three years and suffered all the hard- 
ships of war. If the 90-day man gets $50 per month, the 3-year man 
ought to get $600; that would be in proportion to time of service. 

The whole pension business has been for votes. Neither party dared 
to oppose a bill of the other. The National Tribune’s love for the old 
soldier is for revenue only. I have’ had dozens of letters from the 
Tribune, begging for my subscription, but refused to send me a blank, 
which was free only to subscribers. A man in a soldiers’ home sup- 
ported by the Government ought not to have a pension, and a rich 
man ought to be ashamed to take one. I am a three-year veteran of 
the Civil War and get a pension, which I need, and am thankful for 
it, but never expected to get so much, and have been surprised every 
time it was increased. I am well along in my ninetieth year, which 
accounts in part for this poor writing, but I wanted to say a few words, 
and hope you will excuse them. 

Yours truly, 








Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I wish to commend the sentiments 
expressed in the letter to the legislators of the Congress. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR FESS, OF OHIO, AT BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a speech which was delivered by the 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] at the New England 
Coolidge dinner, Boston, Mass., on Wednesday evening, April 
16, 1924. 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
nrinted in the Recoxp as follows: 
ess or S. D. Fess aT THE New ENGLAND COOLIDGE DINNER aT 
Boston, Mass., WepNespay EVentnoc, Aprin 16, 1924 
president Rich, Governor Cox, ladies and gentlemen, few scenes 
he more inspiring than this spoentareous tribute to a great char- 
ster by the home folks. No sentiment stirs my heart like that 
ssed in honor of a deserving public servant. These telegrams 
read by your presiding officer, including the one from the leader 
the Senate, your senior Senator, whose name is identified with most 
the important legislation of the last 25 years, Senator Lopen, well 
6 the high esteem in which ovr President is held In the 
itry. 
is wonderful banquet of more than 1,200 diners, representing all 
» England, these unusually brilliant addresses from leaders of all 
. surrounding States, this spontaneous enthusiasm of neighbors and 
nds, are but an earnest of the character of verdiet soon to be ren- 
d by the entire people in their sovereign capacity. 
‘ersonally I appreciate these tributes im that they also reflect your 
vetion to our much-lamented President Harding, of my own State, 
died a martyr to his country as certainly as did the soldier who 
in the front Ifme. To him and to his country’s cause the present 
( f Exeeutive gave and will continue to give bis fullest measure of 
ion. Where the labors of reconstruction were laid down by 
lilarding, resident Coelidge has taken them up and is carrying them 
i rd, 
iternational complications and foreign estrangements were immedi- 
results of the World War. Our tardiness to enter and the part we 
ed when we did enter produced beth criticism and jealousy. 
Our determination to withdraw when the decisive blow was struck, 
| our refusal to become involved in the age-long rivalries and jeal- 
es of Earope net only disappointed but angered the nations which 
i to utilize American power and prestige in European settlements, 
‘he gratitude of our allies in time of war was turning to envy in 
of peace. Never in our history did our Nation face a more deli- 
ite foreign situation. 
ie war created a domestic situation more serious than had ever 
efore been encountered. A public debt contracted overnight upon 
which the annual interest) charge alone was one and a quarter times 
the total. cost of the Gevernment before the war, A derangement of 
industrial relations. bad saspended economic law and all but completely 
erturned, industry. 

rhe inevitable inflation of all values which pushed to dizay heights 

» price current indueed a type of extravagance both personal and 

rnmental whose baleful results will be felt for a gemeration, 

[here was am abandonment of economic law for a substitute of legisla- 
» enactment by whieh economic problems were to be solved by de- 
s of Congress, The railroads are an example of such. remedies, 
re, a8 inevitable consequences, the greatest transportation system 
he world was broken down by substitution of political for economic 
rol. 

The country’s basic industry first in rank and importance, American 

riculture, climbed up to its dizzy war heights from which it tumbled 
nto an abyss, The world’s greatest system of credits was frozen and 

Nation’s vast banking reseurces were tied up by a system of 
Government financtng from hand’ to mouth. 

industry in general starved for want of capital, Interest rates 
were prohibitive, redisecoumt rates. reached 7) per cent, Government 
credits fell. to the low ebb, business was completely paralyzed; labor, 
5,000,000; men were unemployed and suffering was se general that 
our governmental institutions were facing a testing period, 

At such a time the American people in a solemn referendum by 
the most overwhelming vote in the history of American elections 
called back to power the Republican Party. It took the helm March 4, 
1921, a little over three years ago. 

COMPLICATED FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The foreign. and domestic problems were simultaneously attacked. 

Peace with our former associates in the war was adjusted. Long- 
standing estrangements. with South and. Central American countries 
incuding Mexico were compesed so. that today aside from Russia 
every point of controversy is cleaned up and not a cloud hovers aleng 
the international. horizon. 

In addition to this program of adjustment the Arms Conference 
was held, and adjourned im three menths’ time. Definite results. were 
achieved. by. unanimous decisions. Naval armaments were limited, tax 
burdens. reduced, chances. of war lessened, naval rivalries. ended. and 
a program of peaceful settlements agreed upen. Besides, the integrity 
of. China was. assured, the open. door in the Orient, guaranteed, and 
the wrongs. against Shantung. righted. It was. stated. by competent 
authority that in these three months more was accomplished for the 
peace of the world. than. had. ever been. achiever. in. the history of 
mankind. Even now with most of Europe under the. contre] ef the 
dictator, whose rule since the clese of the conflict is almost as, grave 
as war itself where national hatreds outrun those of the stormiest 
days of conflict, America unofficially is pointing the way. 
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More than a year ago the head of the State Department outlined 
plan. which to-day in modified form promises to be the solution 

The true test of a foreign policy is the honor and friendly attitude 
obtaining between nations and respect for mutual rights. To-day 
Ameriea stands with unsullicd honor baying surrendered no right and 
committed no wrong to any nation. She sustains the highest rank in 
mutual respect for national rights; she has won the greatest prestige 
and has established the most mutually friendly attitude tow ird other 
countries of any nation In all history. All this she has accomplished 
without bluster or threat, with equal justice and due regard { 
rights of. all and without the surrender or forfeiture of a scinti!! 
of her sovereignty or independence. 

Measured by the number and character of the problems, and tested 
by the permanency and high honor of thelr solution, this achievement 
challenges the record to reveal a more brilliant chapter in the foreign 
relations history of any country at any time, 


PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Delicate as were our foreign complications resulting from the war, 
yet even more imminent was our domestic situation which demanded 
immediate attention. After the delirlum of war came the sobering 
sense of obligation. Contracts easy to make left debts difficult to pay. 

Neither the problem nor the soluifon of the problem of financing 
the war obligations of the Government has been fully a ciated. 

It would be difficult to state in definite figures the cost to the 
United States of the World War. 

The unpaid debt reached the high figure of silghtly above $26,009.- 
000,000. That did not represent the total cost, as we adopted tha 
poliey of paying a geod percentage by current taxation instead of 
borrowing, 

The publie debt on June 30, 1920, was $24,299,321,000; on June 50, 
1921, it was $23,737,352,000,. On June 30, 1923, it was $22,007,5°,- 
754 or less by almost two and a@ quarter billion dollars. The form 
of this debt im 1920 was all funded in Liberty or Victory notes ex- 
cept about $8,000,000,000 known as the floating debt, representing 
bank borrowing due from three to six montis. 

This later financing policy of “living from hand to mouth" was 
the source of creat distress to industry and much concern to the Gov- 
ernment. So long as the vast sum of $3,000,000,000 was tied up 
by the Government that much liquid assets of the banks were with- 
drawn from industry. The banks could net carry current obligations 
of the Government and at the same time supply necessary funds for 
industry. Three billiom dollars cash represents at least 
lion commercial credit: 

The withdrawal from industry of seven billion commercial credit 
would literally. starve it for the want of necessary capital. \s «2 
consequence, credits were frozen, capital tied wp, benkine diftierir, 
interest rates high, rediscount rates abeut 7 per cent, and Govern- 
ment bemds at a frightful discount. Liberties struck the low mark 
of 81.7. Industry was paralyzed, labor wag idie, with 5,000,000 
workers out of employment; and general prostration was suffered 

This was the problem when the present Secretary of the Treasury 
took office om March 4, 1921. 


seven bil- 


REVIVAL OF INDUSTRY—THE WORK OF A GENIUS 


The problem suggested the normal and legitimate remedy 
ployment can not be relieved so long as industry can not 
Industry can not flourish when capital is not available. Banks can 
not supply the needed capital so long as the major portion of their 
liquid assets are absorbed by the current obligations of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Secretary’s plan was to ask the investment public to take the 
Government obligations of $3,000,000,000 carried by the banks and 
thus release these assets for industry, which would reach at least 
seyen billion commercial credit. 

He offered a block of three-year short-term notes of certificates at 
53. The public absorbed them by an oversubacription. Within «a 
short time he was able to reduce the rate to 4%. In due time he 
succeeded in financing. the entire floating debt at desirable rates and 
convenient maturities at substantial saving in interest and permanent 
relief to industry. 

Releasing, the banks of. the burden made banking easy: Interest 
rates fell, rediscount rates lowered from 7 to 4, capital flowed into 
business channels, industry revived; unemployment disappeared, Gev- 
ernment, credit. was. restored ami Liberties went to par, All this was 
done without the enactment of a single additional law. 

This, remarkable achievement. peinted the way to fimance the Vietory 
loan. of $4,050,000,000, due im May, 1923, 


SUCCESS OF REFUNDING OPERATIONS 


Unem- 


revive, 


It was well known. that. these obligations could not be paid ont. of 
current. taxation. Qur current expenses were already four billion, 
which absorbed ovr annual revenue collected by owe present high 
taxation. No one contemplated an effort. te take on the additional 
burden of the Victories. 


ee! 
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They must either be refunded in long-term 
notes or certificates. 
would certainly depress the value of the Liberties. The latter would 
not seriously strain the financial ability of our people, would not 
seriously affect. outstanding Government securities, and would not 


interfere with the business of the country, but would therefore assist 
rather than injure the Treasury. 


The investment public was again appealed to by offering small 
blocks of short-dated Treasury notes at reasonable rates of interest 
and due at quarterly periods when income taxes are paid. In 1921 he 
offered two blocks, one June 15 and the other September 15, due in 
three years, the first at 53 and the second at 54. In 1922 he offered 


five blocks ranging from 43% to 44. In 1923 he offered two more blocks. 
These offerings summed up the total of the Victory notes $4,050,000,000, 
and were fall due in convenient at semi- 
1926, and 1927, 
either them or re- 
the meantime the war-savings stamps were taken up 


80 arranged as to 
1924, 1925, 


them 


amounts 


annual periods in 


possible meet when due 


funding them In 


plan to by retiring 


“as presente a 


To-day the Treasury, instead of facing the enormous sum of $7,500,- 


000,000 due, it sees small blocks due at convenient periods, which 
enables it to meet them as they come due and further enables it 
clear the way to finance the third Liberty loan of $3,529,000,000, due 
in 1928 

All this has been so quietly carried on that usual business needs 
were undisturbed and as a fact the country was net aware of the 
wonderful accomplishments conducted by the Treasury. 

DAILY REDUCTION OF DEBT $2,400,000 

Besides this financing of continuing obligations, the public debt has 

been reduced about $2,400,000 per day since Mr. Mellon took charge. 


:very $1,000,000,000 reduction saves the people $45,000,000 interest a 
The of the debt 


over $100,000,000 per year in interest. 


vear forever lowering has already 


The lowering by 1 per cent of interest on the $7,000,000,000 funded, 


short-dated certificates saved the Government $70,000,000 annually. 
Never in any period of history has a nation reached such pinnacle 
of financial power as America now enjoys. Never in the range of 
history has any people enjoyed such purchasing power. Never before 
has the average citizen enjoyed as many comforts as here in America. 

Under the management of Mr. Mellon, a wizard of sound finance, 
the Government has reduced its annual expenditure from seven and 
one-half billion in 1920 to three and one-half billion in 1923-24. It 
has paid an interest charge of a billion dollars a year, it has pro- 
vided in the case of the disabled soldier more than a half billion a 
year, and has met other fixed charges on the Treasury growing out 


of the World War amounting to at 
terest, sinking fund, 
within its 
tion, it has reduced 
March 4, 1921. If 
continued, 


least $2,400,000,000, including in- 
and disabled-soldier funds. It has not only lived 
but it its current obligations, and, in addi- 
its permanent debt by $2,400,000 per day since 
this remarkable policy, so astonishing in its suc- 
the entire public debt will be paid off within 25 


income, has met 


cess, is 
years, 
All of these facts considered in the light of the problems presented 
place Mr. Mellon in rank with the greatest leaders in 
of finance of any country, excelled only by Alexander 
greatest constructive genius North America ever saw. 


and 
Hanrilton, 


science 

urt 

the 
BUDGET—OUR GREATEST REFORM 

By aid of Congress the administration has been able, through rigid 

adherence to the Budget system, to turn a threatened deficit of $800,- 


000,000 into a surplus of $309,000,000.. The budgetary legislation is | 
the country’s most important fiscal reform. 
For the first time in our history the greatest business in all his- | 


tory is conducted like a well-regulated private enterprise. 
to this principle is the end to pork-barrel legislation. 
efliclency are both assured where respect for the taxpayer is demanded, 
as in the orders of our revered President Harding, who supplied the 


driving force compelling all bureau heads to regard the spirit as 
well as the letter of the budgetary requirements. Estimates are 
now rational, not mere guesses or speculation. Expenditures are 


applied to secure the greatest efficiency at the lowest outlay. 


Respect for sane economy made possible by this reform insures 
against extravagant legislation. Even to-day in the midst of the 
pressure for economic government, there are now pending before 


Cengress proposals which, if enacted, would entail an additional billion 
dollars of expenditure. The greatest force against such legislation 
is respect for the Budget requirements. 

This gives the basis for further tax reduction, which is now before 
Congress. The superior results of the Treasury’s financing compels 
respectful attention from all parties to any proposal the Treasury 
head may make. His plan is scientific and sound economically and 
deserves general approval, since it comports with the best thought 
in the science of taxation. His distinction between earned and 
unearned incomes is a sound principle and will be followed. His 
observations upon the withdrawals from production of capital seeking 


which afforded the best | 


to | 


Adherence | 
Economy and | 
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| industry 
| hiding by confiseatory taxation. 





saved the people | 
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confiscatory taxation ar 


in tax-exempt securities 


The former would severely test the market and | fortified by the facts and powerfully argues for the lowering of t! 


surtax rate to a point not above 25 per cent. 
GENERAL INTEREST IN TAX REDUCTION 


Hlis contention that lower taxes will be refiected in a lower sca}; 
of living cost is justified in that stimulation of business in an increase:| 
product will, under the law of supply and demand, be felt in a lower 
price scale. 

All taxes should be so levied as to raise the maximum revenue with th: 
minimum disturbance of business in the interest not so much of th 
capitalist as of the vast portion of our population who depend upor 
industry for their living. While burden should be laid in accordanc 
with ability to pay, it should not be such as to deprive industry of th: 
power of the employment of labor. 

No country can prosper substantially that does not care for its 


workers. Steady employment at good wages under the best possili\: 
conditions is the goal to which our country is aspiring. To do this 


must not be penalized and capital must not be driven into 
This is the immediate problem now before Congress to be finally de 
cided upon soon. 
IMPERATIVE NECESSITY OF PROTECTION 
The derangement of Europe's fiscal system and the frightful decline 


of their circulating media such as for a concrete illustration, the 


| German mark placed the German worker on a scale of wage one-sixth 
| of that paid the American wage earner. 
| degree 


The same was true in a lesse: 
with other European countries. The inflow from Euroy 
of cheap goods made by cheap labor serlously endangered the American 
producer who could not compete without reducing our standards. This 
is why our high-paid wage demanded protection. The business-destroyin: 
Underwood bill so paralyzing in 1914 and whose dire results were 
obviated only by a war prosperity was still on the statute books. Under 


| it imports were fairly large but revenues for custom dues were smail. 








This southern free trade act was repealed and a national protectiv: 
act took its place. It has been the law since September of 1922. It 
first full year produced revenues of $540,000,000, nearly one and a half 
times the amount produced in the free-trade regimé. 

Instead of our foreign trade being ruined, as was direly predicted 
by our Democratic leaders, the Commerce Department reports that 
for the first 17 months of the protection measure compared with the 
last 17 months of the free trade law which it displaced the imports 
increased from $3,761,322,000 to $5,353,186,000, or 42 per cent, while 
the exports increased from $5,350,893,000 to $6,025,162,000, or 12 per 
cent, and revenues increased from $521,000,000 to $807,000,000, or 
55 per cent. 

General paralysis of industry has given way to unprecedented in- 
dustrial prosperity in time of peace, Suffering from general uwn- 
employment is superseded by an era of greatest activity. 


FOREIGN LOANS——-THEY MUST BE PAID 


Steps were also taken to induce European debtor countries to fund 
their debts to us and begin payment. This was accomplished with 
Great Britain, which is now making annual payments on both prin- 
cipal and interest. Other countries are following. All the debtor 
nations are expected to take steps soon to meet their obligations and 
end the foolish talk of cancellation which our people resent. 

AN AMERICAN POLICY ON IMMIGRATION 

For the integrity of a genuine Americanism. and the protection of 
the standards of American labor a more selective immigration system 
has been adopted as a permanent American policy of this important 
question, 


AGRICULTURE—OUR BASIC INDUSTRY 


The Industry quickest to feel the results of war and the slowest to 
recover from it is agriculture. Other industries with quicker turn- 
over, easier credit, and better organized make quicker recovery. 

The rapid liquidation of farm interests with its injurious effects 
called for such remedial legislation as was warranted by the situa- 
tion. This administration enacted the most comprehensive program 
of agricultural rehabilitation yet undertaken, all of which was recom- 
mended by the best agricultural talent in the country and supported by 
parties of all political bias. 

No less than 14 separate laws were enacted, covering a wide range 
of remedial subjects, constructive and protective. The agricultural 
department was reorganized and enlarged with additions of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Bureau of Home Economics, reorganizeztion 
of the educational extension system, new livestock reporting system, 
and formation of commodity councils. 

As a result of the national agricultural conference cooperating with 
Congress, there were recommended, enacted, and are now in operation— 

(a) Agricultural credits act. 

(b) Agriculture admitted to Federal Reserve Board, 

(c) Revival of War Finance Corporation. 

(d) Emergency and permanent tariff acts, 

(e) Packers and stockyards act. 
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(f) Grain futures act. 

¢) Warehouse act. 

(h) Cotton futures act. 

(i Butter standard act. 

; Naval stores act. 

(k) Filled milk act. 

1) Good roads act, 

fhe disparity of price between what the farmer pays for his needs 

d what he receives for his preducts is his complaint. Justice and 
quity demand either less price for his purchases or greater for his 

les, His purchases are too near the war level, while his sales are on 

pre-war level. If the former can not be brought down the latter 
ist be brought up. This is the problem. It is economic rather than 

vernmental lt should have an economic remedy rather than a 

lative relief. The farmer is not so much concerned about the how 

the what in kis relief. 

Where safe relief can be afforded it will be done. The matter is 

ore Congress now. The danger to be avoided is against adopting 

wise nostrums which in the end will prove to be not a remedy but 
geravation as bad if not worse than the disease. 

DETERMINING FACTORS ON WHICH THE PROPLE WILL DECIDE 
These are facts the American people appreciate and they will be 
etermining factors in the formation of their judgment to be ex- 
essed at the polls. The labored efforts to create a political issue, 
e “holier than theu” spasms of certain Senators over what they 

7 tigmatize as scandals will not be misinterpreted. Thp American 
lectorate is quick to detect a purpose, its discernment is discriminating, 
nd if 1 mistake not it will rebuke the unparalleled spectacle displayed 
by the Senate’s grand-jury performances during the last four months. 

The people will demand and will secure all the facts touching the 
oil leases now relied upon for an issue by the Democrats in the com- 

g presidential contest. 

They will want to know why a policy inaugurated by the Wilson ad- 
ministration with the approval of Democratic leaders in Congress is 

be condemned as unwise when carried out by a Republican admin- 
istration. 

They will properly demand to know why Daniels’s leases averaging 
royalties to the Government of 18.14 per cent were commended as 
important to the Government while Denby’s leases in California 
averaging 32 per cent royalties are condemned. 

If jeasing these reserves was right when the Democratic adminis- 
tration did it even at a small profit, why is it wrong when the Re- 

‘blican administration did it at nearly double the profit to the 
Government. 

Whatever may be said the facets when disclosed will show that as 

business transaction it appears to have been important to the 
Government. It shows that: 

(1) Advantageous royalties were secured. 

(2) The reserves were protected by preventing loss from being drained 
off through private owners. 

(3) The Navy was supplied with more than $15,000,000 worth of 
storage constructed without profit and a guaranty of fuel oil in case 
of war. 

(4) The naval preparedness as a necessary means of national defense 
strongly commended this plan as an insurance policy. 

The question of legality of both the leases and the use by the Navy 
of royalties to construct storage facilities has been raised. 

This determination is not the province of the Senate but of the 
courts, and it has been properly referred to that tribunal by unani- 
mous action of the Senate of all parties. 

The President appointed attorneys, an outstanding Republican and 
an equally eminent Democrat, to conduct the trials. 

The counsel was instructed to proceed in criminal prosecution to 
ascertain any guilt of corrupt conduct by any official. This admin- 
istration will no more shield a Republican official corrupted by oil 
interests than will the American people condone a Democratic candidate 
for President on the pay roll of the same interests. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S PURPOSE. 


The determined purpose of this administration is to protect the 
yovernment and its people in all their rights, and while it will refuse 
to shield any wrongdoing whether by friend or foe—and no guilty 
man shall be allowed to escape—it will also as militantly protect the 
honor and rights of individual citizens and demand respect for our 
fundamental institutions of government. Its purpose was forcibly 
stated by the President: 

“For us we .ropose to follow the clear, open path of justice. 
There will be immediate, adequate, unshrinking prosecution, criw- 
inal and civil, to punish the guilty and to protect every national 
interest. In this effort there will be no politics and no partisan- 
ship. It will be speedy; it will be just. I am a Republican, but 
I can not on that account shield anyone because he is a Republican. 
I am a Republican, but I can not on that account prosecute 
anyone because he is a Democrat.” 
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The conduct of the Senate as an open grand jury into vw h, by the 
agency of committees, and through which, by immunity of Mem» 
there have been pouring the slime and filth of perverted man and 
woman, a character of testimony which would | excluded from a 
court in the land but which is sought and received the Senate under 
the excuse that it is an investigation and not a trial, to say the least, 
will be sharply scrutinized by the people As Secretary Hughes said 


last night in his famous address: 


Let it be understood that we do not condone wrong: we ex 


tenuate no crime. We would not it any obstacle in the way of 
discovery and punishment of any official dereliction We would 
bring to the bar of justice every dishonest official and every 
perverter of administration in or out of office. This is a duty which 


can be, and will be, competently discharged by the appropriate 
agencies without any sacrifice of constitutional procedure 

“Neither political party has a monopoly of virtue or of rascal 
ity. There are crooks in every community and in every party 
Now and then one gets into office Let wrongs be exposed and 
punished, but let no partisan Pecksuiffs affect ‘a holier than thou’ 
attitude. The corrupting currency may be found in Democratic 
satchels. One who is corrupt is as faithless to his party as to his 
Government. Guilt is personal, and corruption knows no party 

“To-day counsel of eminent ability and unimpeachable integrity, 
selected from both the great parties by a Republican President, are 
taking appropriate legal proceedings by which all the questions 
which have been raised as to the leasing of the public domain will 
be thrashed out, every public interest will be safeguarded, and 
every guilty person punished. These cases are in the courts, where 
they belong, and the courts will decide. It would be foolish, false, 
and unpatriotic to breed distrust either of the integrity of the Gov 
ernment or of the soundness of American life That would be to 
assail the honor of the hosts of officials devoting their lives with 
unselfish fidelity to the country’s interests.” 

This is the excuse for the shamefu! performances of what is alleged 
to be the greatest legislative body in the world, and it is the pro 
cedure which has placed the Senate on trial before the people of the 
country whose disgust is vocal and resentment bitter, so clearly dis- 
played by every medium of communication of general intelligence 

In such cycle of thinking now apparent in the Senate no public 
official is exempt from innuendo if not open charge. It is the boast 
that this campaign of vituperation is to include all Cabinet members. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is the present object of attack. The 
cause is not difficult to see. He has outiined a tax reduction program 
which has gripped the sound business judgment as no other proposal 


in this generation, Where argument can not succeed, vituperation 
will be tried. In the recent assaults upon this official the Senate 


reminded one of a minstre] performance with the end-men leading in 
the gibes, amusing to themselves if to no no else 
HYSTERIA IN THE SENATB 

Complaint is heard everywhere against the quiescent attitude of 
Republican leaders for not rebuking such practices, But what is the 
use of rebuke under such a situation? 

The Senate has for the time being laid aside its legislative function 
and temporarily turned itself into a political training ground for 
partisan purposes. Its attention is not on the resolution but on the 
preamble. Its atmosphere is not one of deliberation, but of inquisi 
tion. Its oratory is addressed not to the Senate, but rather to the 
galleries and headlines. The importance of measures is lost in the 
necessity for votes. Its fervor is seasonal, marked by national elec- 
tions. Party advantage as the dominant motive is not dangerous 
where majority control is possible. But it becomes serious where 
factional differences destroy, party solidarity and all party responsi- 
bility by permitting minority control, 

This situation at Washington accounts for the peculiar political 
maneuvers which have precipitated this campaign of slander in which 
the Senate has reached an alarmingly low level as a deliberative body. 
The country is aghast over this declension of the greatest legislative 
bedy in the world, its upper branch of the Congress of the greatest 
Republic of all history, a standard earned by the character and ability 
of its past. The remedy is not in the main on the floor of the Senate. 
It lies with the electorate, which must pay the frightful cost of such 
condition. ‘ 

THE COUNTRY’S LEADERSHIP 


In the midst of this orgy of slander, this spree of muckraking, this 
riot of vituperation and crimination where stalwart statesmen seem to 


abandoned a test of political theories for a try-out of the mere vaude- 
ville, to the disgust of Senators on both sides of the aisle, and to the 
amazement of the country at large, there looms one figure, the leader 
at the head of the Government, concerned over the trend of the forces 
of disintegration displayed in legislative circles, who has uttered a 
timely caution, if not warning, to.cali back the Senate to its proper 


F lost their former poise, where a self-respecting minority has 
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fur n « j tion. In the midst of the storm of abuse there 

] nd imoved by clamor, his course determined by conscientious 
ry of what is the just course to take. 

i is wards, decisive in his judgment, His comprehension 
‘ i iblems is broad, his vision clear, and his action dauntiless. 
I oOncey n of public duty forestalls the employment of mere polit- 

el While he highly prizes the honor of the great office 
i ns, be refuses to crifice his ehances to serve the publie | 
d to the pressure of party advantages against his judgment 
oper offichal conduct 

‘His politi philosophy is well exemplified in his past official career. | 
‘J 4s confirmed by his mess ss as President. 

tis direet and unequivocal method of attacking problems grips the 
public mind ilis evident desire to do justice stimulates public con- 
fid in sens fairtess provokes support and disarms the forces 

fiat nd sordid interests from whatever source, 

Th mplicit f his early life wonderfully appeals to the average 
citizen of the Repub 

The great work begun and carried on by our beloved and lamented 
President Harding was taken up by Calvin Coolidge where it was laid 
down by his noble predecessor 

1 ount is fortunate in having at its head at this time this man, 

leader of whom It is sald he has more goods on the shelf and less | 

1¢ show windows than any man of our history. 

Amn a stands to-night on the high level of world leadership in all 
th makes for world power She rightfully has won the reputation 
‘ ting nothing not her own.” She enjoys the eatest prestige 
‘ nation of history; she numbers a people with the largest per- 

of self-relia and independent citizenship In the world. Her 

man to man are better fed, better clothed, better educated, 

better prey 1 to meet and » the problems of life, and happier in 

the exercise of the rights of a people tm government than can be 

f ‘ 1 any other country or at any other time in the history of 
viliza mn” 

In | miist of the slime and mod of an approaching presidential 

test 1 filth has not uuiched him. In the partisan siege with the 

vel fF malice almed at him, his armor is untouched. 

In the labored attempt of misguided politicians to connect him with 
recent 1 transactions his good name is untarnished, his honor un- 

iltied, and his maligners indicted by an outraged public opinion. 

Above the hiss of the attempted slander is heard and will be heard 
ogain the volce of peptilar approval of the efforts of Calvin Cooltdge. 
he American electorate have never yet failed to rebuke the studied 
eo ) irch an honest, npright leader of her people. In this 

is in 1920 it will again buke the maligners of the honor of a 
conselentious | lic servant In the coming contest Calvin Cootidge 
will lead t! American people along the safe route of their national 

tion to insure the greatest prosperity to all the people of this 
Ie and assist, wherein it is effeetual and safe, the world out of 
j liiion inte the channels of orderly progress, with small 
I rd for past complaints of those who may be displeased because we 
I ed to ratify the unfortunate Versailles treaty, declined to enter 
t Wilson League of Nations, resisted the cancellation of Buropean 
loans, and kept ourselves free frem European rivalries and complica- 
tio Our course in the future as in the past will be an American 

! to guard well American sovereignty and independence, to insure 
the birthright of freedom through the preservation of our American 
institutions, preserving that freedom from entangling alliances by 
which we may render that larger service to our own people and safely 
cooperate with all nations in advancing the progress of the peace of 
the world. To such a consummation ts our Nation advancing under 
the leadership of that statesman who, Lincolnlike, exemplified Amer- 
ica’s pride when as an American boy from the frugal home, by aid 
of American institutions, he climbed to the very pinnacle of fame, 
from which eminence he to-night bears this honor in a way which 
comports with bis high dignity. 


The eloquence of his stlence, the clearness of his judgment, the con- 
of his decisions, the fearlessness of his actions, all reflect the 
character that the American people appreciate, as is 


ciseness 


nretrestyv of a 


already displayed by a current of public approval that is rapidly reach- 
ing the flood tide. While to all of us it is pleasing, to you, his neigh- 


bers and his bome folks, it must be most gratifying. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Hal- 
tigan, one of its clerks, announced that the Hoeuse insisted on 
its amendments te the joint resolution (8, J. Res. 52) for 
the relief of the drought-stricken farm areas of New Mexico, 
disagreed to by the Senate, agreed to the cenference requested 
hy the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Haueen, Mr. Warp of New York, and 
Mr. AswreL. were appeiated managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 


. 
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RESTRICTION OF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideru the bill (S. 


IMMIGRATION 


ion of 2576) to limit the immigration of 


aliens into the United States, and for other purposes. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is 


upon the amendment offered by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. SimMons]. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I hope that the 
amendment will not be adopted. My reason for saying so is 
that I believe it will be an embarrassment to the consuls in 
the issuance of visé certificates and that it will not attain the 
end for which the proponent of the amendment is striving. 
Its effect is best illustrated by our experience in recent immi- 
gration, Last year there came to the United States 25,905 
farm laborers and 12,508 farmers, a total of 38,000 farmers and 
farm workers, More than 10 per cent of them went to the State 
of Pennsylvania, more than 10 per cent of them went to New 
York, and yet I think it is a safe statement that of those farm- 
ers and farm laborers who went to Pennsylvania and New 
York not one in fifty ever went near a farm. They went right 
to the cities and to the mill towns and went to work in the 
mills. They did it for just one reason, that the pay attainable 
there was far higher than the pay attainable on a farm, 

If I thought the amendment would accomplish the result for 
which the Senator is striving, I believe I would support it, 
because I rpalize how much our farmers need labor; and yet 
from our experience in my State—-and I believe it true all 
over the Union—we find that the eities and the factories, 
with their high rates of wages, are drawing people out of the 
country, and nothing we can do by legislation can stop it. 

If this amendment be adopted, and if 50 per cent of the quota 
of immigrants shall be composed of farmers and farm laborers, 
skilled men, nevertheless that drain will go on. We can not 
establish any system of semislavery in this eountry that will 
hold them on the farms after they get here. Economie causes 
will continue to work their invincible will; these men will be 
drawp from the country, no matter if they shall be admitted 
as farmers; but if we increase the labor supply in the eities 
and in the eountry the effect is felt all over the country. It 
does not matter whether a laborer be brought to the city or 
whether he be brought to the farm, the labor shortage is 
relieved just by the extent of one unit, and the effect is felt in 
both places. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. WILIAS. I take it from the Senator's argument that 
it is his understanding of the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons] that it is to operate without the 
quotas. My understanding of the amendment is that he keeps 
the number of preferred immigrants within the quota, so that 
the total number is not at all increased; that it simply pro- 
vides for a preference to a certain class of laborers. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I quite understand that, and I 
thought I made it clear in what I first said, that the amend- 
ment does not propose to increase the quota. My objection is 
not that it is going to enlarge the amount of immigration in the 
aggregate but that it will embarrass the consul whose duty it 
will be to pick the very best immigrants from amongst the 
applicants who come to him. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to ask if the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania would agree to the amendment pro- 
vided, beginning at the end of line 6, there be omitted the 
words “and to experienced farm laborers who are going to 
agricultural districts to engage in farming”; also, in lines 
9 and 10, there be omitted the words “ for skilled farm labor- 
ers”; and then, en the next page, in line 10, the percentage 
was changed to 10 instead of 50? In that way the amend- 
ment would simply provide for the admission of what might be 
ealled “master farmers,” but not of laborers, and would allow 
the admission in case of necessity to any State of persons 
skilled in agriculture; but would not permit the subterfuge, 
which I think the Senator is right in suggesting, enabling many 
to come as farm laborers who would never appear upon the 
farm. It strikes me that, with thase omissions, it might be 
possible te accomplish what the Senator from North Carolina 
has in mind and at the same time avoid what the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has suggested as a possible evil, 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that any reduction in 
obligatory percentage is an improvement, and to that ex- 
the suggestion of the Senator from New York is an im- 
ement: but, Mr. President, there are other industries whicn 
equally in need of labor. For instance, in the last year 
total number of plasterers who came to this country was 

y 5B, and yet plasterers are being sought for all over the 
ted States, and building operations are impeded because of 

them. The same is true of bricklayers and stone- 

and as to the other building trades. If we once begin 
ving preferences within the quota according to industries, I 
‘sid we shall be opening the door for a great deal of 
ouble for ourselves and injustice among the various indus- 
es with which we try to deal. 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 

\iinnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I desire to ask the Senator from Peun- 

vivania if the bill does not already propose to give a prefer- 
e to immigrants who are members of the families, the wives 

ud children, of men who have already migrated here? 

M The bill does give a preference 


lack Of 


‘ir. REED of Pennsylvania. 
the relatives of American citizens, but it does not give any 
eference to one industry over another. 

Mir. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsvyi- 
unia objects to the amendment because he thinks,-in the first 
ince, that we will not be able to secure such skilled farmers or 
ained farm labor as we desire. If that be the only objection 
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| result the price of cotton, even before the wat 
| Weevil came, was not remunerative: and it was because the 


the amendment, it seems to me that the objection carries too | 
tle weight, in view of the fact that, if we do not provide for | 


1 preference, farm labor and skilled farmers may come, but 
they may not be of the character we desire to come into this 
intry; they may not be a class who are skilled in the things 
al we desire skilled labor to do. We want skilled labor to do 
specific thing, namely, to help us in the economical process of 
versification and the introduction of new methods of farm- 
gv, and we can not get those without providing a preference. 
‘reference is essential. It will hurt nobody, because, if there 
s not a preference, anybody who wants to come can come if he 
can comply with the ordinary tests governing the admissibility 
of immigrants. . 


| recognize the fact, Mr. President, that there is a scarcity | 


of labor in some of the industries and in some of the trades, 
us well as in agriculture. 


We have by our present restrictions | 


upon immigration brought about a shortage of labor in a cer- | 


tain class of factories, especially in the industries which have 
heretofore recruited their labor, chiefly their common labor, 
from Italy and the countries of southern and eastern Europe. 
There may at times be a scarcity of carpenters and plasterers 


and others, but this amendment will not prevent their coming | 


in, for the proposed preference still leaves 50 per cent of the | 


quota that may be filled by carpenters and plasterers who may 
desire to come to this country. 

The reason why the farmer is entitled to so large a prefer- 
ence as compared with the industrial enterprises grows out of 


lie fact that the industries under present conditions are sup- | 


plving their shortage at the expense of the farmer. The farmer 
is not supplying his shortage at the expense of the factory. 
The farmers are losing, but they are losing to the factories. 
The farmers propose to inaugurate a new method which will 
require a different class of farmers and of farm laborers if 
we are to make the transition from the old to the new method 
economically and without too much waste. We are doing no 
wrong to the industrial interests of the country if we take for 
the farm a larger share than the industries take, because they 
ure taking from the farmer nearly half of all of their labor. 

Mr. President, I am not wedded to the percentage preference 
that is provided in my amendment. In view of the fact that we 
have very drastically limited the quotas, and in view of the 
large demand on the part of the farmers as the result of losing 
their labor to the industries, I thought 50 per cent wag not too 
much, but I have no irrevocable commitment to that percentage. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. . President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? ‘ 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am interested in the Senator’s amend- 
ment, but I should like to hear him discuss the phase of it 
which I am about to mention. It seems now that agriculture is 
suffering from an overproduction. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In certain lines. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Well, it is certainly true of cotton and 
corn and wheat and meat. They are not paying the cost of 
production. Is it really a kindness—and I am serious, and I 
should like the Senator’s attention to this phase of the subject— 
to bring in more farmers when the farmers of native-born 
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stock are heing driven off of the land every year by 


the surplus 


production of the farms finding no market? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, 1 dk think they e driven 
off the farms because of the surplus net finding a market I 
think it is rather because the South—and 1 “ak particularly 
of that section with which I am more familiar—has concen 
trated upon one crop and has raised a much large mount 
of that crop than the world requires. Even with the boll wee 
cutting down our annual production 3,000,000 or 4.000.000 bales, 
we are supplying more than the world now demands 


Under the old conditions, before the advent of t 
infestation, we were producing in this country from 
million bales of cotton in excess of the world demand As a 


he weey il 


before the boll 


crop that we made was not profitable. This very largely, I think, 
resulted from the fact that we did not adequately diversify, 
and the consequence was that our farms were to some extent 
even then deserted by their owners and were turned over to 
tenants. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The thing I have in mind is that we are 
assured here that the wheat grower has utterly collapsed, that 
the cost of production is very much greater than the market 
price of the cereal; the corn grower is protesting that lie is 
ruined; the stock raiser is likewise saying that he gets not the 
cost of production; and certainly the Senator will agree that 
the cotton grower is not prosperous. It is not so, at least, In 
the country from which I come. It is not go much that the 
landlord is leaving his farm: the tenant likewise is going, and 
neither of them is getting the cost of production; and if the 
story told by the wheat growers be true—and I have not ques 
tioned it—we can buy their wheat for very much less than it 
costs them to produce it. That being true, why would it be 
wise to bring into this country a lot of farmers to increase 
our production and still further depress the price of agricul- 
tural products? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It will not increase the production of the 
particular crop that we grow in the West or the South. The 
diversified scheme will reduce that production. It will do more 
than that, Mr. President. One of the evils of the one-crop sys 
tem is that the farmer who raises only cotton does not raise 
those things that he needs for his own consumption. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will take my time on the bill, then. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will take his 
time on the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. One of the troubles with the cotton farmer 
is that he raises cotton and does not raise the things that he 
needs to support his family. If he would raise less cotton and 
raise the things that he consumes on his farm; if he would 
raise sufficient hay and sufficient eorn instead of buying his hay 
and corn in the Middle West; if he would raise his butter and 
his meat and his beef, he would cut down enormously his 
expenses and at the same time he would cut down the crops 
that he is overproducing, and in the general result he would 
be very greatly benefited. The profits of cotton would be very 


| much greater if the cotton farmer lived at home; and diversi- 


fication means that the cotton farmer will hereafter live at 
home and the wheat farmer will hereafter live at home. He will 
not produce as much wheat and as much cotton, and thereby 
depress the price, but he will save in his living expenses enor- 
mously by producing, through diversification, those things that 
now he must buy. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it the Senator’s impression that bring- 
ing more farmers here—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the Sesgator’s pardon, but I want a 
little more of my time hereafter, and I would lose it if I 
yielded further to Senators. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the Senator from North Caro- 


| lina stated that he was not wedded to his amendment asking for 





a preference for 50 per cent of farmers and farm laborers. I 
think it would be well if he would amend it so as to cut it in 
half and ask for only 25 per cent preference. 

As I understand the amendment, the first section of it pro- 
vides for skilled farmers. Am I correct? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And the second for farm laborers? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and I will say to the Senator, if he 
will permit me, that skilled farmers are practically défined in 
the amendment. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes; it applies to skilled farmers of a certain 
class defined in it. I would suggest that he combine those sec- 
tions, and only ask for a 25 per cent preference for the two 
together, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senat 
if the percentage were just reduced from 50 to 25 
| r cen 
' Mr. SHIELDS. From 25 to 123? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; from 50 to 25. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator has 25 per cent in each section. 
Ha » changed it? 

\ir. SIMMONS. No; it is written so that the total amount in 
hoth sections shall be only 50 per cent, so if we reduce it to 


r cent 


) it will eut it in half. 
Mr. SHIELDS. 


The total amount, then, is only 25 per cent. 
it will answer the purpose. I did not know that it had been 
nded in that way. That is not the way I read it. 

vy. I should like to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 

[Mr. Rerep] a question. I do not believe he is in the Chamber 

however. The difficulty of keeping these farmers on 

‘arm ufter they here is a very great one, and I doubt 

ry much if » problem can be solved. This can not be done 

vil farm laborers, as the Senator from Pennsylvania has 

id. They | go where there are factories, where there are 

mills o1 ne and they will soon be in them. It is said that 

there are now over 200,000 surplus miners in this country, and 
are chiefly foreigners 

ir. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, did the Sen- 

ater wish to ask me a question? I was standing right beside 
him ut he did not see me 

Mr. SHIELDS. I wished to know whether part of the per- 


killed in farming who came in were farmers, or whether 


were all farm hiborers? 

Mr. REND of Pennsylvania. Twenty-five thousand nine hun- 
dred of them were farm laborers; 12,200, as I recall the 
limiures, were farmers, 

Mr. SHIELDS. I thank the Senator. I think the farmers 
ould be held upon the farms I do not believe the farm 
laberers could be. In fact, I do not believe they would ever 

to North Carolina or the country where the Senator from 


‘ 


orth Carolina thinks they could be located; but, again, 50 
per cent would have been too much. We give a preference 
under this law to the near relatives. 
While I favor allowing these skilled 
not 


they 


farmers to come, I do 
faver taking the same course with the laborers, because 
will not stay en the farm, and because we have just as 
cood labor here as anywhere in the world, and, for that matter, 
we have skilled farmers. The farmers of Tennessee know as 
well how to diversify crops and raise everything that is pro- 
vided for in this bill as any in Europe or any other country in 
world. They do not need any teaching. They diversify 
their crops and produce almest everything. 

As the bill now stands, from 200,000 to 225,000 Canadians and 
Mexicans will come annually to this country, largely men that 
engage in agriculture, and especially the Mexicans. I do not 
know what the Senate ts going te do with the amendment that 
preposes to put them under the quota law, and a very large 
number of them will come anyway. 

{i see in the morning paper that the Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Davis, says that we have no surplus of employment in this 
country; that we are doing well to find jobs for the men that 
we have here. His language is that we are having trouble to 
find work fer Americans to do. Really, the trouble with labor 
in this country is that eur people bave rather gotten the habit 
of allowing the hard werk to be done by foreigners and do not 
do it themselves, 

it is well known that they will not work in the same field or 
by the side of them. When that character of labor is no 
longer here our own people will work. ‘They have done fhe 
in the past; they will do it again. "There is no more 
intelligent labor, no more skilled labor of any kind in the 
world than there is in the United States. I believe they ought 
to be well paid, and I do not believe they ought to have any 

exp competition or tow standards of living such as this 


the 


work 


ti 


foreign labor brings to them. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I am, personally, very 
heartily fi ivor of the spirit of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sparrows]. 

When the State of Michigan was first admitted to the Union, 


because of 


the lack of agriculturists to take up the farms, a 


commission was sent abroad by that State to Induce farmers 
of the right type to come to Michigan, and that act on the 
part of the State did much to develop it in an agricultural 
wa 

We in New York City have an interest in this bill. ‘The 
production of milk fer our city—finid milk which can be de- 


livered there pure and free from souring—is a great problem. 
We now get milk from seven States and from the Dominion of 
Cana ree million quarts of milk are delivered in New 


i 


la. Tl 
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r will pardon me, that would be | York City every morning. 





Put side by side these bottles mak. 
a line 167 miles long. I suppose we are drinking more milk 
now than we did some time ago, but, be that as it may, there 
is need in our section for more skilled dairymen, and under 
the provisions of this amendment, if it were adopted, those 
dairymen could be brought im frem other countries. I do 
think, however, that the Senator from Pennsylvania has raised 
a very important criticism when he suggests that these farm 
laborers would come in under that excuse and engage in some 
other enterprise. Therefore, Mr. President, I desire to offer 
an amendment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, suppose they were to come 
in and go to some other employment. Would anybody be hurt? 
If they do not come in as farm laborers they can come in any- 
way. It does not add one iota to the number that may come in. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is my judgment, Mr. President, that 
the amendment I am offering will help to carry out the main 
spirit of the amendment offered by the Senator from North 
Carglina, but if he doubts that 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not doubt it, because I do not know 
what it is. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am proposing to amend the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Carolina by striking out 
the last two words on line 5 of the first page and all of lines 
6 and 7, the words “and to experienced farm laborers who 
are going to some agricultural district to engage in farming.” 

Under such a provision skilled persons coming to the United 
States actually to enter into agriculture will be permitted to 
come, 

Then, on line 9, I suggest the omission of the last three 
words “for skilled farm” and the first two words of the next 
line, “laborers er.” We should provide then for the admis- 
sion of skilled farmers. 

Then, on the next page, I propose to strike out from lines 6 
and 7 the words “and experienced farm laborers,” and I would 
change the percentage to 10 per cent instead of 50, on line 10. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Ten per cent of what? 

Mr, COPELAND. Ten per cent “of the quota allotted to 
such country.” I will accept 25 per cent, which I think the 
Senator has already suggested. : 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, what is this dicker that is 
going on upon the other side? Some of us would like to know. 
What is this 10 per cent and 25 per cent business? What is the 
Senator’s amendment? 

Mr, COPELAND. I netice that whenever a percentage is 
mentioned the Senator from Ohio is on his feet. [Laughter.] 
It is prepesed to change the figures on line 10 to 25 per cent 
instead of 50 per cent, as suggested by the Senator. In answer 
to what the Senator from Arkansas {[Mr. Caraway] has said, 
I believe that under the safeguards proposed in the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simatons] about the 
legislature or the governor calling wpon the Secretary of Labor, 
and that there should be formulated regulations to insure that 
these persons go to the specified locations, the matter is taken 
care of. Therefore I present this amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not quite understand the first amend- 
ment the Senator suggests. It seems to me, if I followed him 
correctly, that there would be no meaning to the language 
after striking out the last two words on line 5, page 1, at least 
of the print of the amendment I have before me. That is 
where I understand the Senator proposes his first amendment, 
to strike out the words “ agriculture and.” 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I propose to strike out “and expe- 
rienced farm laborers,” limiting it to persons who are skilled 
in agronomy, forestry, horticulture, or animal husbandry, and 
leaving out the skilled labor or the experienced farm laborers. 
Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator does now; but I understood 
him to say in his first statement that he proposed to strike out 
the words “agriculture and.” He referred to the last two 
words in line 5. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I begin with the comma, on line 5, 
and propose to strike out the rest of that paragraph. 

Mr. STERLING. The words, then, “and to experienced 
farm laborers who are going to some agricultural district to 
engage in farming” the Senator would strike out? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, Senator; and the corresponding 
words where they appear elsewhere in the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator why he 





would insist upon striking those words out in fhe second sec- 
tion, in view of the fact that that applies only to an applica- 
tion made by the governor of a State or the legislature of a 
State for laborers for a particular locality in that State to 
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meet a pressing need, which has to be approved by the Secre- 
tary? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am glad to accept the suggestion of the 
Senator from North Carolina and omit from my amendment 
anv reference to the second section of the amendment proposed 
py the Senator from North Carolina, paragraph (4d). 

“vIr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, he has some 
left, and I wish to make this suggestion to him. The 
referred to the statement of the Senator from Penn- 


time 
Senator 
lal. 

Mr. President, I will speak in my own time on the Senator’s 
mendment 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to address myself to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from New York. As I said—— 
PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Senator from New 
York yielding to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘The Senator is speaking in his own time 
now. I believe. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Iam speaking to the amendment offered by 

1e Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina is now speaking upon the amendment offered by the 
senator from New York. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator propeses to sirike out the 
words relating to experienced farm laborers in the first para- 

ph of the amendment. I presume he proposes to do that be- 
cause of the suggestion made by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that if those farm laborers come into this country they will not 

y on the farm, but in a short time will go somewhere else. 
If that should happen, nobody would be hurt, because if this 
preference is not put in here that number of farm laborers 
could come into this country, not as farm laberers but as immi- 
grants, and could go where they pleased. I see no force in 
that. 

We are not asking for experienced farm labor and skilled 
farmers to meet the agricultural conditions of the country as 
a whole. The Senator from Tennessee was correct when he 
aid they had skilled farmers and skilled farm laborers in 
rennessee. We have skilled farmers and skilled farm laborers 
n some sections of North Carolina, and they are in no distress 

1 regard to labor er any other agricultural condition in these 
sections. They are prosperous. They are asking for relief in 
ihe sections of the Seuth where they have but one erop, which 
las beeome unprofitable in cultivation, and where there is a 
oss of labor growing out of the faet that laborers in the cotten 
fields find it unprofitable to remain there. 

We are not asking this relief for the whole country, but for 
sections where this condition exists, sections where the question 
of diversification, is a new question, where the conditions that 
make diversifieation. necessary is a new condition. That dees 
not apply to the whole country, and nobedy has contended that 
it dees. In the South it applies only to the Cotten Belt, and 
only to a part of the Cotton Belt—to that part of the Cotton 
Belt that has been destroyed as a cotton-growing section by the 
advent of the bell weevil, and lost its value to the industry be- 
cause the value of that crop-has been destroyed. 

I do not think, therefore, Mr. President, that the farmers of 
that section ought to be cut off from the experienced farm laber. 
They can not diversify erops; they can not go into animal 
industry; they can not go into reforestation; they can not go 
into diversification en a bread seale, unless they have labor 
that understands that methed of farming; and in the Cotton 
Belt of the South, specially that part ef the Cotton Belt, we 
have not such labor. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, has the Senator contem- 
plated the bringing of bankrupt farmers from the Northwest to 
his State to carry on that work? 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have never in the South been successful 
in bringing farmers from the West. I doubt very much whether 
farmers from the stricken sections of the West could be in- 
duced to come to the equally stricken sections of the South. 
But, Mr. President, there is in Holland and in Sweden a highly 
trained class of farmers and farm laborers who are ready to 
come, we have every assurance. We have investigated it, and 
they are ready to come, and they are the people we want. In 
these eountries farm laber is especially qualified and fitted for 
the kind of farmimg we want te inaugurate in the Seuth We 
have breught quite a number—— 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Mr. President——- 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have bué a little time, and I can not yield. 
We have brought a number of those people into North Caro- 
line from that section of BKurepe—farmers and farm laborers. 
They have stayed there. They have paid for their 10-acre farm 
and they have paid for their 20-acre farm, and they are there 
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to-day, and are going to remain there because they are making 
a big profit. In 10 or 12 years every man ef those whe came 
and settled that colony in my State has become an indepenstent 
man with considerable wealth. 
Mr. BRUCE obtained the floor. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Before tl 


the Senate: ‘orn 
Maryland proceeds the Chair desires to ask the Senator from 
New York which one of his two amendments he offers? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sorry if I did not 
make it clear. I desire to strike from paragraph (c) two words 
on line 5 and all of lines 6 and.7 and to insert in line 10, on page 
2, the figures “25” in place of the figures “ 50.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the Chair umes 
that .the Senator from New. York asks that these two amend- 
ments be voted upon at the same time. 

Mr. COPELAND. As a single amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to 
course? 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I understand the Senater from New 
York? I understand the Senator confines his amendment 
to the first subsection, and it is to strike out all of subsection 


(c), commencing with the word “and” on line 5, page 1. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is right. 

Mr. BRUCE Mr. President, I hope that this amendment 
will not be adopted. The Senator from North Carolina has 
evidently been induced almost entirely by loeal considerations 
to offer it, and I have no quarrel with him on that account, 

I venture to say that he is hardly more in sympathy with 
his own religion than I am, and that he is hardly more familiar 
with its wants. Some years ago I was making an address 
before the North Carolina Society of the city of Baltimore, and 
IT said that I was not so fortunate as to have orn in 
North Carolina, but that I was born in Virginia se near the 
boundary line between that State and North Carolina that 
crow could pick up his evening meal on my father’s plantati 
and yet with ease roost in the pines of North Carolina afte: 
dark on the same day. I am thoroughly conversant, I claim, 
with all the peculiar social, political, and economic condition 
of the State of North Carolina. 

With great respect, it seems to me that the view 
Senator from North Carolina has taken of the 
volved in his amendment is a suicidal one. 
that a great exodus of farm laborers from North Carolina 
is going on. Then, in the next breath, he pleads for the privi 
lege of importing from abroad a considerable number of farm 
laborers into that State. Assuming that he could get his 
fereign farmers to settle in North Carolina at all, has he any 
good reason for believing that they might not in a short time 
obey exactly the same impulses which have impelled so many 
native North Carelinians to abandon the farms of North Curo 


been | 


au 


oul 


that the 
question ib 


First, he states 


lina? He need not trouble himself about the exodus of native 
population. That will cure itself. Migrations of that kind have 


been going on ever since the beginnings of the human race 
and quieken and slacken in accordance with definite economic 
laws. 

I recoflect that many years ago, after the Civil War, there 
was just such an exodus from North Carolina as now alarms 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stumons]. Both of 
the Senators from North Carolina, 1 am sure, will recall! that 
time. There was a great denl of apprehension then just as 
there is now on the part of the planters of North Carolina. 
I recall the further fact that Frederick Douglass, the negro 
orator, pooh-poohed the idea that the exedus would amount to 
anything. He said, with his rare gift for imagery, “The dust 
flies, the earth remains,” and he was right. The Senator from 
North Carolina need not give himself the slightest fear that 
after all the dust that is rising at the present time shal! have 
floated off there will be plenty of good solid Diack earth in the 
soil of North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
Maryland yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield, but I hope the Senator will be brief, 
beeause I do not want to be deprived of any of my time, which 
is very short. 

Mr. SIMMONS: The Senator refers to an episede in North 
Carolina. That emigration from the State about whiely the 
Senator speaks, and against whieh we protested, grew so 
serious, drawing our labor to such an extent that the legisia- 
ture of the State had to enact very strict laws imposing the 
severest penalties, beth imprisonment and fine, upon anybody 
who came inte the State for the purpese of soliciting laber and 
inducing it te leave the State. That was a situation that was 


from 
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naimost as acute as the sent situation. A man wakes up in 
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if it were not an amendment, might be entitled “A bill further 


the morning and finds his whole farm abandoned by his labor. | to injure the farmers of the Northwest in the supposed interes; 


of the farmers of the Southeast.” 

There is now a great agricultural liquidation which touches 
every corner of the earth. Last year, if I remember right], 
there were 20,000,000 acres more under wheat than there wer 


| during the last year before the war in the Argentine, in Aus 


| tralia, in Canada, and in the United States, and 8,000,000 per 


haps of those 20,000,000 in the United States. 
to 


We have sought 
check the influx of immigration for many reasons, one ot 
them because we seek to protect’ the industrial worker 
America who is faced with a diminution of employment. It 
not consistent for us, sir, to throw open the gates to agricul 
turists or pseudoagriculturists—who are not to be bound to the 
land like medieval serfs—and thereby injure the distressed 
farmer of America. 

Mr.-SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
Illinois yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mry McCORMICK. T yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I infer from what the Senator has said with 
reference to throwing open the gates to farmers that he thinks 
my amendment provides for the immigration of farmers 
excess of the quota. It does not. It is within the quota. 

Mr. McCORMICK, If the Senator from North Carolina will 


of 


from 


in 


| lonk af the quotas from Holland and Seandinavia—and I think 


Mr. BRUCE In other words, the Senator became needlessly | 
panie-stricken then just as he is needlessly panic-stricken now. 
Chis ituation vectified itself. In a short time natural laws 
by to operate and the efflux from North Carolina ceased; 
ind so, with some shift in existing economic conditions, will 
! nt efflux also cease, 

I uld like to ask the Senator whether ! iis gone into 

irithmetical calculation to determin it fl immigra- 
tion under his amendment would amount to? As I understand 

robably some 65,000 persons altogether would come into 
this country under the provisions of the pending bill and re- | 
main here. The gros uota is fixed by the pending bill at | 
150.000 persons, but from that amount must be deducted the 
LO per cent of immigrants who never use their visés, 

Mr. COPELAND It is 240,000 

1 BRUCI That does not really affeet the force of my 

soning There must be deducted also 33 per cent for the 
immigrants who return to the lands from which they came, | 
That lenves a net which, when listributed over the whole | 
Timite Strate would give a mere handful of immigration to | 

i sta f North Carolina 

{1 OPELAND l was wrong, may I say to the Senator. 
It wa 1TO.000 

Mr. BRUCE I thank the Senator from New Yo He says 
the quota 170,000. T thongeht if was 150,000. Of course, his | 
correction is too immaterial to prejudice my argument 

I could not conceive of anything Ukely to be more futile | 
than an attempt to bring farm laborers from abroad into such | 
1 State North Carolina It is like Virginin end other | 
Sou er! States Its circumstances are such that it must 

rl rely on its own internal resources for increased popu- 
ition 

An leficit of necro population that m 1\ ‘sult from the 
outflow of negroes from the State of North Carolina—such 

the infinite capacity of the human race for self-multipli- 
ition—would be soon offset by an increase the native 
population itself. The Senator knows just s well as I do 
that all efforts to bring farmers from the Northern States of 
the Union to the farms of the South have proved wholly 
abortive We have had our immigration commissioners, our 
immigration agents. and our advertising agents of one sort 
and another and we have endeavored by all means in our 
power to persuade our own flesh and blood, our own kith and 
kin in other States of the Unton to come down and settle 
south of the Potomac, but with little suecess The Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]! stated the other day 
that the entire foreign element in North Carolina amounts 
to only 1 per cent or less. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is less than 1 per cent. 

Mr. BRUCE. The whites will not go into a State like 
North Carolina, either from abread or from other States of 
the Union, to any great extent as farm laborers because just 


as soon as they do they are brought at once inte competition 
with the negro population, and also into competition with 
whites whose modes and standards of living are in many re- 
spects very different from those to which they have been ac- 
customed 

Now, I do not consider that altogether such a bad state of 
things because it has at least preserved the pristine purity of 
the blood of the people that originally colonized the State of 
North Carolina. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time 
upon the amendment now pending has expired. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will take the rest of my time on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can not speak 


ot the Senator 


upon two amendments at the same time. The Senator can 
take his 10 minutes upon the bill at this time. 

Mr. BRUCE, Am I not at liberty, first, to take 10 min- 
utes on the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina 
and then 10 minutes on the amendment of the Senator from 
New York? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is upon 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. BRUCK. Then I reserve my time on the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland 
can take 10 minutes upon the bill if he so desires at this time. 

Mr. BRUCE. Something may arise to make me wish to take 
it at another time, and I reserve my 10 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, it is with ne unkindly 
reflection upen his purpose that I venture to suggest that the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], 





he referred to Scandinavia and Holland in his speech—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. TI could only get from those two countries 
the amount of immigration which would be allowed under the 
immigration act if the amendment should be adopted. It 
not include the total number of immigrants. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The aggregate quota unfilled from those 
countries to which the Senator has referred is something less 
than 5.000 The Senator knows very well that there are few in 
this body who hold him in higher regard than I, but the amend 
ment which he proposes defeats the purpose of the bill and 
strikes directly at that very class of Americans who to-day are 
suffering most and whose sufferings are likely to be the most 
prolonged—the farmers of America. It is a proposition to con- 
tinne and to increase the distress of the American farmer. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. SimMons] expressed the desire to get as immi- 
grants coming to this country high-grade farmers. I believe 
that he mentioned Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. As a mat- 
ter of fact, for a great many years there have come no farmers 
from Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Last year Norway failed 
to send her allotted quota over here. Over 2,200 people who 
were entitled to come here from Sweden under her quota failed 
to come, From Norway 1,990 persons were allowed under the 
quota to come here who did not come. From Denmark more 
than 2.000 failed to avail themselves of the right to come here 
under her quota. There is a very good reason for their failure 
to come as farmers. It is because the Governments of Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark have during the last 20 years enacted 
so many laws for the encouragement of agriculture that their 
farmers can not better themselves by leaving their country if 
they wish to remain in the occupatton of farming. They can 
borrow money on their land at 3 per cent. The Government 
has in many ways, by the construction of public elevators, by 
various laws subsidizing agriculture, made the business of farm- 
ing so desirable that they do not leave their farms in those 
countries and immigrate to Argentina or to Canada or to the 
United States, as they did until about 20 or 25 years ago. So 
if the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Staons] hopes with 
this amendment to induce scientific farmers to come over here, I 
am afraid, if the amendment be adopted, he will not succeed. 
People from those countries are not now making use of the 
right under the quotas which they have under the immigration 
law to come to this country in as large numbers as the law 
allows. Mr. President, I simply wished to call that matter to 
the Senatoer’s attention. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Minne- 
sota will parden me, UT shouid like to make an inquiry. TI shall 
have to do it, however, in his time. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Early in my remarks on yesterday I caused 
te be incorporated a statement of Mr. Hugh MeRae, who is the 
founder of the famous Castle Haynes Colony in North Carolina, 
which is engaged in demonstration work, and which is visited 
for purposes of instruction by people from all the surrounding 
States. Mr. MeRae has given very great study to the subject. 
Last year he went to Europe and spent several months there 
investigating this situation; especially did he give close study 
to it in Holland. He states: 


does 
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* * * J went over to Holland te see if there was any group 


over there who would come and any who would direct immigration. 
1 found that the governers and other influential people, the best people 
of Holland, were forming such a group. They were willing to take 
best people in Holland and let them come to the United States or 
wherever they were needed. And the reason for that is this: Holland 


the 


so densely populated—about 5600 people to a square mile—that it is | 


necessary for them to have an outlet for their people. These people 
» to Canada or other places if we do not have them come to 
If we admit them here they will help us to develop our land, 
is.known that they are the finest farmers in the world. 


They will come to accredited locations with the approval of 


must £ 
America. 
ise it 


*. * o 


their government officials and selected by them, This is possible be 
‘ e of the aftereffects of the war and the collapse of the German 


which absorbed a great preportion of the products of Holland, 


Denmark, and other countries of norther 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from North Carolina that in my remarks I did not mention 
Holland because I am not familiar with it. I am very glad to 
heur the report which the Senator has read. 


n Europe. 
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l will also say that I can not agree with the point of view | 


that is held by seme Senators who favor a restricted-immigra- 
tion policy on the ground that if we get people from Holland 
or from Italy or from France or from any other country they 
will not be as good people as we are. I look at the immigra- 
tion question from an entirely different point of view. I look 
at it from the peint of view of protection for those who are 
already here, no matter from what country they came. I do 
not like the idea of bringing in a great number of farmers who 
willing to come here and live on the basis of a lower 
standard of living than American farmers. I do not like to 
bring in here a lot of people who will work for lower wages 


"1" 
a 


and live on a lower standard than now exists in America, not | 


because I think that we are so much better than are other 
people but because, I repeat, I want to protect the people who 
are already here. A _ restricted-immigration policy, with the 
present economic conditions on the farms, and also in the urban 
centers, in my epinion will protect the American standard of 
living. I can not have any tolerance for basing the policy 
of restriction on racial prejudice; | can not find it in my heart 
to hold prejudice against any race. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Minnesota would not, I think, wish te allow a misstate- 
ment to stand; and although it is not a very important point, 
I think he would want me to correct his statement as to the 
exhaustion of the quotas. The quota of the Netherlands was 
exhausted before Ferbuary 1 of this year; the quota for 
Denmark, for Norway, and Sweden has been exhausted in 
each case sinee the Ist of this month; so that all feur ef those 
quotas are now exhausted, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. For this year? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; for this year. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have the sheet for last year, up to De- 
cember 31 of 1923. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The quotas are computed for 
fiscal years. The sheet showing the figures ending December 
31, 1923, is only for the first half of that fiscal year. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am very giad to be corrected. It is 
safe to say, however, that if the quota was exhausted it was 
not by farmers. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If, for instance, Norway did not exhaust 
her quota last year, but was entitled to some 200 more, she 
would not be allowed to add that unmexhatsted quota to the 
quota for this year, would she? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; the quotas go by fiscal 
years, and there is no carry over; but, as a matter of fact, in 
the last fiscal year, which ended June 30, 1923, the Norwegian 
quota was entirely taken; the Dutch quota was entirely taken; 
the Danish quota was 93 per cent taken; and the Swedish 
quota was 99.1 per cent taken. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, on account of 
my committee work, I have been unable to listen to very much 
of the discussion on this bill. I regret this very much, because 
I consider this one of the most important measures that Cen- 
gress is called upon to consider. The debate on yesterday was 
about the first that I have been able to hear. While my votes 
on the amendments indicate, I think, pretty clearly my view. 
I feel that I should take a few minutes of the time of the 
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Senate to give some of the reasons why |! 


tuke the posit 
which I do take. 

Mr, President, the views which I held with reference to 
immigration are not of recent origin. I have held them for a 


; In 1886 I delivered a Fourth of July address in 
which I took a very decided stand in faver of the restriction 


of immigration, and those views have grown stronger with the 


passage of the years. It is known, of course, to all that the 
sentiment in the country in behalf of the restriction of inu 

gration has been increasing very rapidly. Two or three dif- 
ferent Presidents have vetoed legislation which Congress passed 
oa this subject, and their vetoes were not everridden until st 
a few years ago, when the sentiment of the e ry had be 
come so strong as to be reflected in Congress sufficiently t 
bring about a two-thirds vote in favor of restriction. The 
ceunditions which have developed in our country with the 


coming of the millions has brought that sentiment 

[ desire to read, as indicating the sentiment in my Stats 
declaration from the platform adepted by the Republican con 
vention held just a few days ago. While, of 
hot a partisan question, and I am glad that MH has never been 
considered as such, this platform declaration does indicate the 


course, this is 


strong sentiment among the Republieans of the State of ish 
ington, which | am sure is the sentiment of the great majority 
of our people. I read from a teiegraphic copy of the plat- 
form; 

We favor the principle of restricted immigration \ belleve that 
immigrants should be limited to the lowest poseible nwt til 
we shall have assimilated the vast number of fervieners now re nt 
fin the United States. We urge the enactment inte law of the so ‘ 
Johnson immigration bill now before Congress in substantially the 
form in which it appears in the House of Representatives. We particu 
larly approve using the census of 1890 as the basis of the allotmen 
until we shall in time have worked out a better system of cheesiny 
immigrants before their embarkation We favor the extension of th 
principle of the Chimese exctusion act to al! Asiatics We favor a 
constitutional amendment denying citizenship te children bern tn thi 
country of parents ineligible to citizenship. 

Mr. President, I did not write that plank: I did not vest 
it; but it expresses very clearly and very definitely th: ews 
which I have often expressed in public addresses thr out 
the State. I have myself introduced a joint resolution pre 
posing a constitutional amendment to provide that childres 
of Asiatics born in this eountry shall not be considered as 
citizens of this country. As yet, however, no action has been 
taken with reference to it. 

One reason, Mr. President, why Ff am in favor of these very 
stringent restrictive meustres is because I want to put off 


just as tong as possible the time when we shall have a densify 
of population in this country compared to that in Europe 


oT 


other countries. That day is coming; It ean not be avoided: 
but, as I have said, I want to put it off just long us 1 
possibly can. I should like to see, when that day comes, that 
our population shall be a solidified American population, a 
population devoted to the principles of the system of govern 
ment in which we believe. Unless that is done the day will 


come when our Republic will be tested to the limit, and it will 
come much sooner the more freely we admit immicration. 

Mr. President, I voted for entire exclusion for a period. One 
reason for doing that was the reason which I have just stated. 
Another was because I am opposed to discriminating between 


Caucasians. They should all be treated alike. Another reason 
was: We have no solidarity ef American thought in this 


eountry, and especially of political thought. We here in Con- 
gress have evidence almost every day of the lack of apprecia- 
tion of what it means to be an American citizen, especially 
upon the part of those who have come here and who have 
been granted this right. 

I often receive telegrams and letters protesting acainst this 
or that type of legislation, not because ef its effect upon this 
country or upen this people, but,because of its effect upon 
another country or another people. Mr. President, that can 
mean nothing except weakness in this country and a lack of 
proper citizenship. The interest and welfare of this country 
should be put above that of every other country, and that will 
be done by every American citizen whe ie what he eught to be. 

I remember that just a few days ago I heard a Member of 
Congress state, after the passage of this bill through the 
House of Representatives, that the passage ef the bill meant 
the less of thousands ef votes to the Republican Party in a 
certain State. Why? Not because they believe that it is net 
beneficial to America, but because they believe that it is con- 
trary to the interests of some other race or some other class 
of people in some other country, 
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Mr. 
war ceased President Wilson took certain action with reference 
to a certain situation abroad. I received a telegram stating 
on behalf, as ft said, of 5,000 voters that if that action was 
confirmed, if that action was adhered to, the Democratic Party 
would lose these 5,000 votes. Mr. President, that is a bad con- 
dition. That is a sentiment and a feeling in this country that 
we must get rid of if we possibly can. 

I voted, Mr. President, for entire exclusion in the hope that 
after a period of five years those whose interests and affec- 
tions seem to be tied up to a foreign country would be cen- 
tered more upon this country and upon America’s interests 
rather than foreign interests. 

It is not strange that people who have come over to this 
country, and have been here just a short while, should have 
their affections still fixed upon the old country and upon their 
friends and relatives there. That is the natural thing; but it 
is inconsistent in its expressions with real, genuine Ameri- 
canism and the sort of Americanism we want here. 


Mr. President, my reason for favoring exclusion is not be- 


cause I think we are superior to these other people—not at all. 
I favor it because I believe it for our best interest. We want 
to live our own life in our own way. We believe in certain 
principles and policies cf our Government and we want those 
here who believe whole-heartedly in them. That is all I take 
into account in acting on this matter. 

Some urge us to admit immigrants to meet special industrial 
conditions, to meet alleged shortages of labor. That might be 
justified if such conditions would never change. Depression 
will come and then the idle and suffering would be increased 
with resulting dangers and disorders. It is better to bear the 
need of more labor than to endure the ills of forced idleness 
with surplus labor. 

Mr. President, we have confronting us the Japanese problem. 
We can not get away from it. It is here, It must be met, 
and in my judgment the sooner we meet it the easier it will 
be solved. The longer it is delayed the greater the danger 
is to the friendly relations between Japan and this country, 
and the greater the danger to our institutions and our Gov- 
ernment. I have maintained that position and expressed that 
attitude for a good many years. I have felt that the longer 
we put it off, the more of this people we have here, the more 
danger to us, and the more difficult the solution of the problem. 
So T am glad that we are meeting that problem squarely in 
this bill at this time. 

Why should we exclude the Japanese? We should face the 
question openly and frankly, and I believe that the franker 
the spirit that we meet it in, the more likely it is to be settled 
without trouble or ill will, We should exclude them because 
it has been our settled policy since the foundation of the Goy- 
ernment that the yellow race should not be admitted to citizen- 
ship. I think it is unwise and dangerous to admit to this coun- 
try people whom we will not give the right of citizenship, 

Then, Mr. President, I am in favor of excluding them for the 
reason that they are a separate race from us. That is a frank 
statement of the situation. I do not consider them inferior 
to us, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
expired. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
minutes on the bill 

I am willing to concede for the sake of the argument that 
they are superior to us. It is not because of their inferiority; 
it is not because of their defects, or anything of that sort; 
but it is simply because these two races can not live together 
in a satisfactory way, and we might just as well face it, and 
they should face it, and I believe they will recognize it if it 
is stated to them frankly and squarely. 

I have nothing but admiration for the energy, courage, and 
capacity of the Japanese. Their wonderful progress and devel- 
opment during the last 50: years has been the amazement of 
the world. Their victories in war and their achievements in 
peace show them to be a great and superior people. I have 
not sympathized with the suspicions that have been uttered 
with reference to them in the past. I believe they have shown 
during the last few years that they can be depended upon to 
act serupulously in compliance with the promises they make. 
They have set an example for the world to follow by their 
scrupulous compliance with national promises and obligations. 
Conceding all this, these two races can not live together in 
peace and harmony; they can not develop together as they 
ought to develop; and so, Mr. President, I want us to meet 
this question fairly, openly, and frankly and act for the best 
interests of both races and especially for our best interests, 


The time of the Senator has 


Mr. President, I will take 10 


President, I remember that just a short time after the | 


nation for the preservation of its own life has the right to do— 
| 


| Let the Japanese people and the Japanese Government unde: 
stand that there is no unfriendly feeling on our part in wha: 
we do. Let them know that there is no question of inferiorit: 
Preenens We admit that they are as able as we are, that the 
| are aS progressive as we are, that they are as honest as we a 
| that they are as brainy as we are, and that they are equal 
all that goes to make a great people and nation. We, howeve: 
do not live as they do, we do not think as they do, we do no 
love as they do, and we do not worship as they do, We wan: 
to live our own lives in our own way. Their ways are not ov 
ways. Their thoughts are not our thoughts. Their lives are 
not lived as we live ours. Their ideas ef government and o 
religion are different from ours. It is not best for them and 
| is not best for us that the two races should seek to live ft, 
| gether. So, Mr. President, all we want is to recognize thi 
insurmountable fact and take the action which we sincerely | 
lieve to be for our best interests without in any way feeling 5 
suggesting that they are not our equals. 
| Mr. President, the Japanese nation and people are a gren 
people and a great nation, and they know that it is one of the 
fundamental attributes of sovereignty and of a nation to decid: 
for itself what people shall come to its shores and what people 
shall not come. It has that right. If it sees fit to say that we 
can not come there, I have no question to make in regard to 
it; and so they must recognize, as I am satisfied they wi! 
recognize, that in passing this law we are doing only what every 


say what people shall come to its shores and what people sha! 
not. And when we do it they have no right or reason to objet 
and they have no cause for resentment or offense. 

Mr. SMITH obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
speech will he yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Sout! 
Carolina yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall accept the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York to strike out the words “and to ex 
perienced farm laborers who are going to some agricultura! 
district to engage in farming” as it appears in section (¢), and 
to limit it to 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not know that I am very 
much concerned about the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina which proposes to give special consideration 
to a class of immigrants who would go on the farm, but I am 
concerned about the inference that may be drawn from such an 
amendment, and especially from the speeches that the Senator 
has made Mm support of his amendment. 

Mr. President, I do not think any intelligent student of the 
agricultural situation in this country—I mean a_ practica 
student of it, one who*not only has studied the question 
academically but who by experience knows the real conditions 
that surround agriculture to-day—will seriously claim that 

| we are lacking in agricultural skill in this country. The posi- 
| tion taken by the Senator from North Carolina is practically 
an indictment of the intelligence and the administration of 
the institutions of this country that are devoted to the progress 
and development of agriculture. 

We have our Agricultural Department here to which we have 
from year to year given millions of dollars. We have our 
subdivisions in the several States independent of the depart- 
ment here and cooperating with it in developing agriculture 
along all practical lines. We have spent millions of dollars 
in searching out different kinds of plants adapted to particular 
communities. We have tried to develop in our different agri- 
cultural departments throughout the United States those who 
| have not only a technical but a practical knowledge of the soil 
adapted to certain things and the methods of breeding and pro- 
ducing the maximum from a given amount, Therefore it is 
| not getting skilled agriculturists in this country that is one 
| of the needs of agriculture, The fact of the business is, Mr 
| President, we have too much skill now in proportion to the 

other crying needs that confront agriculture, . 

The Senator must not forget that in one of the attempts at 
diversification in his own State just a few years ago carloads 
of strawberries were dumped into the ditches by the side of 
the railroad tracks because that attempt to diversify agricul- 
ture in his State was not profitable. 

Senators here must not forget that just a few years ago 
an attempt was made to diversify some of the standard crops 
of the South with the planting of certain forms of truck. 
We tried potatoes, and it did not pay to dig them out of the 
ground. The first essential for us to consider is not the ques- 

| tion of skilled agriculture. We have all the institutions and 
‘all the means and the best brains and the best blood in this 


Mr. President, before the Senator begins | 


ius 
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country to meet that task if that task were worth the meet- 

s W hen met. The trouble with us is an absolute lack of a 

stem of marketing and a system of distribution that would 

ike farming profitable. 

\Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say to the Senator that we did 
some trucking diversification in my country, and what the 
Senator says is true of some years. There will be a potato 
rop in one year that will hardly bring the farmer the ex- 
nense of shipment, due to his not getting into the markets at 
the right time, generally. Then the next year he will sell 
his potatoes for $5 a barrel. ast year, around the town in 
whieh I live, men marketed their whole crop of potatoes at 
eood figures. One man had 30, 40, or 50 acres in potatoes and 
he sold every barrel of them for $5 a barrel. Around Nor- 
olk, where they truck, of course they have the same sort of 
ill luck and good luck; but as a whole, according to my under- 
standing, the truckers around Norfolk, where that industry 
is carried to a higher standard of development than any- 
where else that I know of in the South, have become men of 
independent means. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, as a matter of course the 
Senator is now confirming the argument I made. Those people 
were able to produce potatoes and produce them in such an 
abundance that they could not get a market for them. This 
diversification cry that has gone over the country is without 
substance. Those in favor of it would have us go out and 
indicate to the farmers in the vast areas of America what 
particular crops they might grow and grow profitably. That 
is to be left to the experience of those who are engaged in 
the work. Several years ago, during the administration of 
President Wilson 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. May I take just a half a 
minute of the Senator’s time? 

Mr. SMITH. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I trust the Senator from 
North Carolina will stay in the Chamber; I am not going to 
jump on him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
stay. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. There is talk of skilled labor. 
It is mostly a question of good luck for the farmer. I do not 
care how skilled the labor is, if the weather the farmer has is 
not right for him. If the weather condition happened to be too 
good, he would produce too much. For instance, in 1922 in 
one part of Nerth Dakota the farmers put in potatoes, and it 
did not pay to dig those potatoes. I talked with one North 
Dakota farmer in the section where that happened. He told 
me I was not a bit smarter than my neighbors were, but I 
happened to put in 200 acres of flax and L made several thou- 
sand dollars, and my neighbors with potatoes did not dig them 
at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I can not yield. IL have only a moment left. 
It is not profitable for us to be discussing a situation academi- 
cally, and painting little possibilities which may occur here 
and there, when the fact remains that agriculture in America, 
taking it from the staple crop down to the most indifferent 
part of our_trucking, is a tragedy now. Our committee rooms 
are crowded with the terror-stricken wheat producers of the 
West and our own producers of cotton, in spite of the fact that 
on account of the exigencies that have beset it it has been re- 
duced from a maximum of 16,000,000 bales per annum to an 
average of the last five or six years of something like nine and 
a half million bales, with the world’s demand as great as ever 
or greater. The price cotton is bringing is not paying for the 
production of it. 

Why, in the name of reason, should we stand here and even 
intimate that we want another single individual engaged in the 
production of any of the agricultural products of this country 
when those who are now engaged in such production are clamor- 
ing at the doors of Congress for some relief outside of that 
which they can get by their brain and their ingenuity? We 
had better devote our time to studying the problems of that 
class of our people whose condition, through our neglect, is 
threatening the very foundations of our governmental insti- 
tutions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SMITH. I would like to fmish what I have to say about 
this immigration bill. and I will take 10 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has 10 minutes 
on the bill. 





I will stay if the Senator desires that I shall 
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Mr. SMITH. The main object for which I rose was not so 
much to speak on the amendment of the Senator as it intimates 
that we should select certain skilled labor for agriculture, be 
cause, as he very pertinently remarked, the number who would 
come in under the provision is coming in anyway, and we 
would not add to or subtract from it: but it was the implica- 
tion of the amendment to which I object; that is, that we need 
any more labor on the farms to-day. 

As I started to remark a moment ago, during the administra- 
tion of President Wilson there arose this question of the exodus 
from the farms. I heppened to be in the presence of the Presi- 
dent one day, and he asked me if I had any sugge stion to make 
along the lines of inducing people to go back to the farm. I 
told him that the answer was very simple—make it profitable. 
The moment you make agriculture profitable, or the moment 
it becomes profitable, you will not have to incorporate in an 
immigration bill a provision to select immigrants to come to 
till our fields. The reason people are fleeing from the farms 
now is because it means economic and social and educational 
death to stay on the farms. As rapidly as it is possible we 
are becoming a nation of classes—those whom grim necessity 
or the lack of divine investment in brains will drive to the soil 
and those who will go into other vocations, as they are doing 
to-day. 

Take a farmer working from 12 to 14 hours a day, with less 
than an average return of $1.10 in the aggregate, staying on 
the farm and working for that length of time, while right 
through the plantation, perhaps, is going an industry whose wage 
is fixed at from $3.20 to $3.50 a day. 

Take the interest rate which the agriculturist has to pay 
to-day, the freight rate he has to pay to-day, the profit on all 
that he buys, without the privilege or the machinery by which 





| he can pass this intolerable load on to those who buy his 


product. That is the basis of the reason for the condition that 
exists to-day. In North Carolina the Senator would find all 
the skilled cattlemen he wanted if it were profitable to raise 
cattle in America. Where are the men who had the vast plains 
of the West covered with their cattle, men skilled in rearing, 
skilled in shipping, skilled in the manipulation of all branches 
of the business, skilled in the breeding, who clamored here with 
us for another loan from the Government in order that they 
might live? 

You would get all the cattlemen you wanted if it paid to raise 
cattle. It does not pay. And, in addition to that, there is 
another handicap. That is, you are too far away from the 
center of consumption. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator know the idea was 
that under the Norbeck bill the Government would help the 
farmers of the West to buy cattle, so that they might diversify 
their farming—that that was the ground on which it was urged? 

Mr. SMITH. Did the Senator vote against it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I did not vote against it for that 
reason, however. I voted against it for the reason I gave the 
other day. 

Mr. SMITH. That is all right. The attempt to lend the 
farmers money to buy cattle and to diversify the farming in the 
wheat region was defeated here by the common sense of these 
Senators, because they knew cattle raising was not profitable. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the western Senators who wanted the 
farmers to diversify voted for it, did they not? The Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. JoHNsoN], who now says he does not 
want diversification, voted for that bill, the object of which 
was to have the Government lend money to the farmers of the 
West in order that they might diversify, that they might buy 
stock and stock their farms. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. The Senator is mistaken. I 
did not say I was against diversification. I was for the Nor- 
beck bill. I say that that bill would assist in leveling up the 
farmer's problems a little more. 

Mr. SMITH. I can not yield further. I knew that as soon 
as I struck the truth in this matter we would hear from a lot 
of Senators, 

I do not intend to take up any more time of the Senate, be- 
cause it does look stupid for us to stand here and talk about 
getting skilled labor on the farms of America when the most 
skilled labor we have is knocking at the door of Congress 
trying to get something from the Treasury to live on because 
it has made an egregious failure. Let us not be diverted from 
trying to solve a problem which is a very acute one now. As 
I said, and I repeat, | do not object so much to the idea back 
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of the Senator's amendment that we go in and select farmers. 
It is the implication in it, the impression it is likely to create 
in this country, that something is wrong with agriculture 
because we are not diversifying. 


The product of every form of agriculture needed for the 
comfort and for the consumption of the American people is 
being preduced now and being produced at a loss. Why do 


nators want to add to it anywhere, in spots or generally? 
All the cattle and hogs and sheep we need are being raised 
now, and raised at a loss. Why do you want to bring in skilled 
labor and send it to some remote corner to add to the aggregate 
ef the burden and the loss? 

All the cotton we need is being raised now. ‘he Senator 
said the boll weevil had cut the production down. It has eut 
it down, and those who manipulate our markets are cutting the 
price in half. It is like the remark somebody made about the 
old doctrine of predestination: 

I can and I can't; 

I will and I won't; 

I'l! be damned if I do, 
I'll be damned if I don't. 


The farmer gets hit, no matter how you fix it, and I shall 
not stand on this floor and advocate, either directly or imdi- 
rectly, a misleading amendment that would give the publie to 
understand that there is something wrong besides the funda- 
mental fact that we have not bravely provided for agriculture 
that system of banking and currency which it needs, that 
method of marketing that it needs, and that contribution of 
money to the farmer in such a manner that he could hold his 
products, dictate the price, and absorb the charges that are 
now absorbing him, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had intended to say that I am willing 
to accept the amendment offered by the Senator from New York 
| Mr. CopeLanpb]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was informed that 
the Senator had done that, and had modified his amendment 
to that extent. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 
Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to offer an amendment to the 


amendment of the Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada 
offers an amendment to the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina, which will be reported. 

The ReapinGc CierK. Strike out paragraph “(c)”; strike out 
the letter “(d)" in line Sand substitute the leter “(c)’’; insert 
after the word “laborers ” in line 7, page 2, the words “ to meet 
such demand”; and insert after the word “locations” in line 
8, page 2, the words “ where the demand exists.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire this 
to be considered as one amendment? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; and I would like to have it reported 
as it would read {ff amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina as it would 
read with the amendment of the Senator from Nevada incor- 
porated in it. 

The Reaprne CierK. As proposed to be modified by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada it would read as follows: 


(c) Whenever the legislature or the governer of a State makes a 
request of the Secretary of Labor for skilled farm laborers or for 
skilled farmers who are expert in agronomy, forestry, horticulture, ar 
animal husbandry, of amy nationality, for the purpese of filling a 
specific need in that State, the Secretary of Labor, with the Secretary 
of Agriculture, may make a review of the situation, and upen their 
approval, in the issuance of immigration visé certificates, preference 
shall next be given by the consuls to skilled farmers and experienced 
farm laborers to meet such demand, subject to such regulations as will 
insure that they go to the specified locations where the demand exists. 

The preference provided in (c) ef this section shall not, in the case 
of any one country, exceed 25 per eent of the queta alletted to such 
country. 


Mr. PITTMAN. The amendment means simply that there is 
not a preference generally given to skilled labor by the act it- 
self. It simply reserves to any State to determine for itself if 
and when it is in need of skilled farm labor. It would seem 
that that would remove a great deal of the objection of the 
Senator from South Carolina {[Mr. Sarre]. The Senator from 
South Carolina does not feel that there is any need of skilled 
farm labor in his State. I take it that the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jonnson] feels the same way about his State. The 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr, Stumons] feels that there 
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is a need for skilled farmers and skilled farm labor in Nert) 
Carolina. 

The situation is this: It is hardly scientific for the United 
States Senate to try to determine the general preposition thar 
there is a need for 25 per cent of these immigrants on the farm 
It is hardly proper for us to say that they need any farm lab: 
this year or next year; but, on the other hand, it certainly is n: 
a wrongful privilege to grant to a State legislature or the cov- 
ernor of a State the right to determine the condition as te thx 
need for skilled farmers and farm laberers in apy State. Th: 
is all we mean when we adopt my amendment. Im my Stat: 
for instance, we would not attempt to pass on that quesiicn 
now. There may be a different condition existing even in on 
section of the State, where they are suffering from laek of fan 
labor, from the condition existing in another section of t) 
State. The lcgisinture would determine the question or th 
governor would determine the question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Yes; but the legislature only 
meets every other year nm many of the States of the Union. 

Mr. PITTMAN, And during that period of time the governor 
would probably act in the matter, as the provision would grant 
the power to both of them to act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. But does the Senator from 
Nevada mean that the laboring people whom we invite from 
Burepe are going to work for less than the people of this coun 
try? if there were a profit in farming, ceuld we not then ai- 
ford to invite owr own people from the towns to come eut and 
work on the farms, because then we could save the meney that 
we would probably have to pay to get the immigrants over here 
or that they would have to pay. We talk about the standard of 
living. That is the thing I toweh upon now—the standard of 
living. If they work in North Carolina er in Nevada or im any 
other place, we want them to live just about as well as: we bive 
ourselves. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thoroughly agree with the Senator with 
regard to the standard ef living on the farm for the farmers, 
and yet we are going to bring imto this country a certain nun 
ber of aliens. We have already passed en that proposition. | 
contend that the very highest class of people they have in 
Hurope to-day are the men and women raised on the farms o/ 
Europe, and the lowest class they have in Europe are those 
found in the skums of London and the great big cities. I woul! 
rather have every one of them who comes here come from those 
whe were raised in a heme on the farm than to come from 
the slums of the big cities. Look at the thing from the stund- 
point ef the standard ef the men and women we want in this 
country; whether those men after they get here work on the 
farm or work in the factory they will be a higher class of people 
if they come from the farm. 

But I do not want the amendment in any form, I will say 
to the Senator from Minnesota, to provide for decision of the 
question by the Senate as to when they are needed Thai 
would be a mistake. I want to leave it to each of the separate 
States to determine the conditions that exist in that State. If 
we do that, we will make no mistake. If what the Senator 
from Minnesota said is true in every State of the Union, then 
the amendment will not be availed of. If it is not true as to 
every location in the country, then it will only be availed of 
in the leeations where the situation would require it to be taken 
advantage ef. What harm is there in allowing each State to 
determine for itself if and when it needs farmers or farm 
labor? 

Understand, there fs quite a difference between the State 
where the Senator from Minnesota fives and some of the Weert- 
ern States. Some of the Western States to-day have 90 per 
cent of their land absolutely idle and vacant. A great dea! of 
it will never be farmed, I will admit, and a great deal of 
it will be farmed with great difficulty. Most of it, if it is 
ever farmed, must be farmed by real) farmers, who will rxise 
practically everything that they use im life. Nothing will pay 
on those vast irrigated areas out in my part of the country 
except intensive farming ef products that bring a high price in 
comparison with their cost of production and transportation. 
It is the transportation propesition that is killing the farmer 
im our section of the country. We can not transport hay and 
things of that kind because the cost of transportation is too 
great for the ultimate selling price of the product. But they 
are raising cantaloupes in that section of the country en 10 
acres of land ané supporting a whole family. They are raising 
intensive crops of that kind. 

But I am not arguing as to whether or not we need more 
farmers or farm labor now. We are prepuring a bill fer the 
w try, and if there is a condition in amy State that 


is not known to a Senator from another State, does not that 
justify our leaving it to the people of that State to determine 
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ere the immigration is sought? That is all I ask in the 
endment. The privilege may never be exercised, but if it 
. y»sed there is one thing sure, and that is that we will get 
hichest class of aliens that can come from those countries. 
thing that the people of this country are most interested 


t the present time is the character of immigrants that are 
e brought into our country. 

_ JOHNSON of Minnesota. I do not agree with the 
tor. 1 think that the immigrants that were born and | 


«ht up in the cities are just as good as those that were 
ught up on the farms. I was not born on a farm over there. 
s born in town. 

‘ir. PITTMAN. The Senator is on the farm now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I think I was just as good as 
rest of them that came over. I was together with 1,700 on 
y liner that came over. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I want to say to the Senator—— 
\ir. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Just one more thing. The 
Senator referred to the people from the slums of London. 


What per cent of the people from the slums come into this 
try? They stay in the slums there. They never get an 
rtunity to come over here. Only a few of them will ever 

me to the shores of the United States. 
\ir. PITTMAN. I have the highest admiration for the dis- 
ished Senator from Minnesota, as has everyone who has 
ed to his sincere remarks. He might not have been a 
er at that time, but he undoubtedly had the good seed in 
that led him to that character of life. To-day he is proud 
eing a farmer. 
JOHNSON 
Laughter. | 
\lr. PITTMAN. The Senator has recently entered a contest, 
i have read in the papers, in the milking of cows, and things 
at kind. 
‘ir. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Yes; but I did not start to 
n to milk until I was 23 years old. 
PITTMAN. Whether the Senator was good as a young 
nu. he is good now, so there is no question about that. I do 
ot know whether he came from the slums. I do not think it 
ould have been possible that he did; otherwise he would not 

e the good man that he is to-day. 

hut as a matter of fact, speaking seriously, what the great 

ajority of the people of this country are more interested in 

| anything else is the type of immigrants that come to this 

country. That has been shown by all the debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The time of the Senator on the 
amendment has expired. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will take a few moments on the bill. 

The type of immigrant is what most of the people in this 
ountry are looking after. There is no doubt whatever, with 

il due respect to the Senator from Minnesota, that those people 

lo are raised in homes in Hurope and raised on the farms have 
more Character and more industry than those people who are 
orced to live in the erowded centers of the manufacturing 
places of Europe. 
that come to this country, no matter what occupation they are 

engaged in in the old country, chosen from among the kind I 

have deseribed, because after they get here they have the home 

life back of them for a foundation in their start here. When 
they have that home life back of them, instead of such a life as 
they live in the cities, they long for citizenship; they are patri- 
otic when they become citizens; they are not wanderers; they 
are not vagrants on the face of the earth, and the first thing 
they seek a home in this land. The alien who does not have 

a home in this land sometimes finds it difficult toe love this 

country. 

I say that the granting of this power to a State to determine 


M of Minnesota. Yes; but I am hard up. 
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I would like to see all of the immigrants | 


when they need farmers and when they need skilled laborers | 


can in no way whatever injure this country, particularly when 
the demand of the State must be reviewed and approved by the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Agriculture before the 
amendment becomes effective. That is the reason why I have 
offered the amendment to the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina. His amendment may be subject to the fight 
that has been made on it. Wiping out, however, the first section, 
as my amendment does, it is not subject to that attack, in my 
opinion, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President, I do not intend 
to take up any time on the amendment, because I do not care 
if it is adopted or defeated. It does not make any difference 
‘ome. However, I am going to vote against the amendment. 

So far as the immigration bill is concerned, I can not see 
how I can vote for the 1890 quota basis. I remember well the 


time when Ll was an immigrant myself and came to this coun- 
try 


I believe TI am the only one in this bedy that ever had 
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the opportunity to come to this eountry as an immigrar 

except the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooptne], who was an 
8-year-old boy when he came, and the Senator from Michig 

{Mr. Couzens], who came across the ne frem Canada i 
know the problems of the immigrant Ll know the time wil 
come when we will have to stop immicration tirely from 
coming to this country I voted to exclude the yellow races 


and I think I was justified in doing so 


I agree absolutely with the Senator from Alabam M 
UNDERWOOD], and also with the Senator from Missour Mi 
REED], in the speeches they made here yvesterda su is [ 
never would be able to delivet But € want » Sr) W 
is it that we lawmakers of the United States ugh th 
bill, are going to discriminate against ertail mle ¢ 
Europe? 

If vou do not like Italians or the people from southeastern 
Europe, why do you not say so and shut them out entirely? 
During the vears that I have been traveling through t! 
United States—and I have been in many States, especially in 
the Northwest—I have met persons of all nationalities, and 1 
have met good and bad ones in all of them, even in my own 
nationality, which used to be Swedish. Even amongst the 
Swedes we find scoundrels and hypocrites. I was surprised 


that the able Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] a day or 
so ago devoted an hour and 15 minutes to speaking about an 


immigrant boy who had heen hefe but a few months and who 


happened—perhaps he was insane—to stab a boy who had 
been born in this country 

Mr. HEFLIN entered the Chamber. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota [I am glad the Senator from 


Alabama has come in, because now he can listen to what I am 


saying. I can not understand why the Senator devoted so 
much time to that boy 

There are thousands of tourists from this country who are 
going over to Europe every summer. Suppose a little bey 
among a group of tourists should become insane and stab 
somebody over in Germany or in France or in Norway or 
Sweden, should Europeans put up a bar against American 
tourists coming over to Europe on that account? No; they 


should not. 

Mr. President, I think 
the census of 1890 as the 
quotas. I know that the 


it is not right that we should 
basis for computing the immigration 
bill is proposed to be passed for the 
purpose of discrimination. If I were going to try to get votes 
in Minnesota at the next election, I should probably for 
this bill, because there are not so very many immigrants from 
southern and southeastern Europe in Minnesota; but I do not 
eare as to that; I shall vote as a matter of principle, whatever 
may happen to me politically. If we are at any time in the 
near future going to stop immigration to this country, let us 
shut the door when this flood is coming equally from all the 
countries over there, that there will be no discrimination 
There are some Senators here who are willing to the 
door now. Of course, [I know the reason why. I listened to 
the statement here yesterday that if a certain provision were 
adopted there might be excluded the children and wives of 
immigrants who have come to this country who would like to 
have their loved ones, but for political reasons, of course, Sena- 
tors are not going to vote for that provision. I can not stand 
for it, and I feel that I ought to voice a pretest against a bill 
of this kind. 

America is a great country and we, the immigrants, 
tried to make it a great country. The Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Herrin], that distinguished Senator who looks to me like 
an English lord [laughter], would never have been here if it 


select 


vote 


so 


close 


have 


had not been for immigration years ago. {Laughter in the 
galleries. | 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota 


will suspend for just 
the galleries that the 
tions in the galleries, 
not be violated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I suppose I have to talk to the 
galleries, as there are not very many Senators present. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. President, I have studied the immigration problem for 
years, and I have tried to be fair to all people. When Senators 
say that Englishmen, Irishmen, Swedes, or Norwegians are bet- 
ter than the other races of Europe I do not agree with them 
We have had Columbus; we have had Marconi: and we have 
had Caruso from Italy, have we not? I wish I had the silver 
tongue of the candidate for President of the United States to 
whom I have referred and who spoke here the other day in 
order to try to explain to the people of this country what [ 
mean. However, I am not able to «do so. 


a moment. The Chair must admonish 
rules of the Senate prohibit demonstra 
and the Chair hopes that this rule will! 
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Mr. President, I know that this bill is going to pass. I also 
know that muny other measures are going to pass, even if I 
work against them. Why is the pending measure going to 
pass? because there is propaganda earried on in this country 
in its favor.. We have found Italians in this country, we have 
found Jews in this country who are just about as goed as amy- 
one else in it. 


Senators talk about the high standing of living. There were 


nearly 40 miners killed in a mine that was flooded by water in 
the iron district in the northern part of Minnesota some days | 
Look up the names of those miners and it will be found | 


ago. 
that they belong to people from the south of Europe. That is 
where we are putting the immigramts when they get here; we 
are putting them down in the mines, in the hell holes of the 
earth, where nobody else wants to work; we are putting them to 
work on the railroad tracks, in the lumber camps, im the worst 
places that can be found. Why? Because those who think 
so much of a high standard of living do not like to go into such 
eccupations. I would not like to enter them myself, and just 
us soon as I was able to get out of such an occupation I went 
to work on a farm. 


Mr. President, L take this oppertunity of putting myself on 
record here and now. We are working for the one firm—the 
United States. I held up my right hand and swore away my 


allegiance to the King of Sweden and promised te be a citizen 
of this country, and I have neyer tried to discriminate. I have 
tried to help and to build up this country, and shall continue 
to do so as long as my voice holds out and my little ability 
My aid. 

There are many things I should like to say, Mr. President, 
in cennection with this matter, but I know the time is. shert 
and that there are many measures of real impertance to. the 
American farmer, the basic industry of this country, which 
should be considered. 

I wish to congratulate the Senator from North Carolina, a 
Senator from the South, for trying to do something to relieve 
the situation of agriculture, but I want to add that the little 
measure he proposes is net going to help the American farmer; 
it is just a sop thrown out to him. We need good, strong legis- 
lation for the basic industry of this country. Wise men have 
been sitting here for years and years, and yet they have taken 
uo adequate steps te relieve agriculture. Perhaps I should not 
say that, but I mean it in a spirit of friendliness. 

Why is it that the farmers and laboring people have begun 
to secure places. in the highest law-making body? Why is it 


that over in Denmark to-day the socialists are controlling that | 


country? Why,is it that monarchies in Eurepe are disappear- 
ing and that 11 republies have been. formed since the Werld 
War? Why is it so? We are tramping in this country on the 
same ground. Senators may not believe me, but we are geing 
to reach a like condition unless we put the farmers in. a posi- 
tion where they can be prosperous, happy, and contented, Sach 
a condition will mean prosperity for the little towns of the 
country. God knows we have too many people in the big towns 
to-day. That is where the slums are found, let me say to my 
friend from Nevada. Let us get the people out in Ged’s coun- 
try, in the farming communities, and away from the big cities. 
They can not go there, however, unless some place is provided 
for them. I wish to say that steps for the relief of agriculture 
should be taken before Congress shall leave here on the first of 
June for the party conventions. If you do not look out, the 
farmers. Will leaye their farms and they will go inte the cities; 
they will become active there, and they will get in your way; 
they will compete with you. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator on 
the amendment has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. 
buve I? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has 10 minutes on 
the bill if he desires te use them at this time. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Minnesota. I do not. like to speak on an 
amendment, but I should like to occupy one more moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair wilh advise the Sen- 
ator if he speaks now he will speak on the bill, and 10 minutes 
will exhaust his time on the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota Mr. President, I have been a 
legislater for years. Perhaps there have been some, radical 
measures which we have proposed in the Northwest, and they 
are there to-day. Why is it se? Because not. only the. farmer 
but the business man and professional man are up in arms 

Pardon me fer putting a little politics in this, but the gov- 
ernor of my State was justified when he came down here and 
said that perhaps eight States in the Northwest will go. for 
the third party. I do not eare what party is in power, provided 
we may have a square deal for the people ef this American Re- 


I have spoken for 10 minutes, 


public, I came to these shores by choice and net by compulsiv; 
and I expect to die in this country. That is the reason | 
seund now a warning to you not te put aside farm legislation 
cause when the farmers are: prosperous and happy all {\ 
people in this country will be happy with them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the ame 
ment offered by the Senator from Nevada to the amendny 
of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, the amendment offered 
the Senator frem Nevada is substantially the same as i} 
second section of the amendment offered by me. The Senai. 


however, proposes to strike out altogether the first section 


my amendment. I do net know whether the Senator was a 
vised at the time he offered his amendment of the fact th 
I accepted an amendment effered by the Senator from New 
York deleting from that section all reference te farm labor. 
so that the section as it is now presented would apply on 
to skilled farmers, 

The Senator from Nevada thinks that the preference should 
be limited to cases. where the governor or the legislature o/ 
a State asks for the admission, of skilled farmers and laborers 
Mr, President, I think the Senator does not quite comprehen: 
the full situation when he makes that suggestion. The ma 
chinery is somewhat complicated when the governor or t) 
legislature must act and the Seeretary of Agriculture ani 
the Seeretary of Labor must coneur in such action before tie 
farmer can get the benefit of any preference whatsoever, 

If the American farmer, considered as a unit, for reasons 
connected with his operations needs and desires a skilled 
farmer or a number of skilled farmers, why should he not boc 
permitted, without waiting the action of the State and the ac- 
tion of the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Agricu 
ture, to ask that the consul may admit the class of people 
he desires within the quota? 

Now, let me present to. the Senator the situation in the 
South. The Senator knows. that before the war the South 
was divided up into large slave-helding plantations, ‘That w:s 
not true of all the South, but it was true of a part of the 
South. The eastern part of my State was divided up im that 
way. There were great plantations there. We have found it 
very desirable to split up these plantations and bring them 
into. the ownership of individual farmers. We have not yet 
suceeeded in doing that. Many of these big farms now ought 
to be split up, and the owners are anxious to split them up. 
What they desire is the right, te. go: to. Burope and to bring 
over skilled farmers and skilled laherers to whom they can 
sell from 5 to 10 or 15 or 25 or 50 acres of those farms ani 
put them on them. We have done that to some extent in m) 
State. Mr. McRae, about whom I speke yesterday, has e:- 
tablished a number of colonies, and he has brought ever imni- 
grants frem Holland and that section of Europe; placed them 
upen these farms, and sold them the farms. They brought 
skilled. labor, experienced labor, along with them. ‘The laborer 
soon bought himself a little farm, and they have all become 
farmers. 

The Senater from Minnesota. [Mr. Jounsom) thinks that 
the laborers would net come here because the wages on tle 
farm are not as high here as they are over there; but if they 
cam come here with the assuramee that in a few years they 
may acquire a farm of 10 or 15 acres, which is as large a 
farm as they want, they will ceme and go on the farm ani 
work as skilled laberers, and im @ year er two they will be 
landowners. 

Why sheuld. not a man who has a farm ef that sort—severa! 
theusand acres, we will say—be permitted, witheut geils 
through the cumbersome process provided in the second sec- 
tien. of my amendment, to go and being over the farmers «a! 
laborers with a view to settling them upom the subdivisions 
ef his farm; splitting it up and ultimately selling a home to 
the skilled farmer, and not only to the skilled farmer bet © 
the experienced laborer? I sheuld regret. very much to see that 
section stricken out. Why should net the farmer be: allowed 
te. go ever and get, within the quota, skilled laborers? We 
now have in this bill, and it has beem a part of the law of this 
country fer a long time, a, previsien prohibiting the bringin: 
ever of laber under contraet; but we made an exception in 
that law, and that exception is in the law to-day. Under that 
exception we previde that skilled labor may be brought her 
under contract. 

The farmer has been, hewever, and is excluded from the 
benefit of that provision because he has been classified as an 
unskilled man. But, Mr. President, the industries ef this 
country are enjeying that privilege to-day. ‘They can bring 
over skilled laber for their purposes. The Senator from Seut! 
Carolina (Mx. Smrma] seems. to think that it is an implication 
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vy that we need skilled laborers in this country. Then the 
ontains that implication against every man engaged in 
stry who wants more skilled labor and who applies for ft. 
armer is entitled to the benefit of bringing to his assistance 
1 labor and skilled farmers as well as the industrialist. 
President, I hope the Senator will not insist upon elimi- 
e the first section of my amendment. I have no particular 
tion to his substitute for the second séction. It does not 
it. If the Senator will point out to me any material 
ce he makes, I sheuld like to have him do it, because I 
e not seen in what respects he makes such a change. 
r. PITTMAN. Mr. President-—— 
» PRESTDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
ina yield to the Senator from Nevada? 
r. SIMMONS. I do. 
Mr. PITTMAN, The only change is that it provides some 
itrol. Section 1 just lets men who claim to be farmers have 
‘eTerence., 
ir. SIMMONS. I am speaking about the second section. 
PITTMAN. The second section is not changed at all. 
1 just strike out the first and then leave it to the States to call 
aborers or farmers if they need them, and if they need 

m they will cali for them all over the United States. If 

y do not need them anywhere, they will not cali for them; 

| that is the way it ought te be controlled. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator theught the Senate was de- 

ling the questien of the skilled farmers that should be ad- 

itted here. Not at all, Mr. President. That decision is left 
he man in America who owns land that he wants te get 
killed farmers to cultivate, whe owns land that he wants to 
hdivide and sell to skilled farmers whom he brings over 
It is not a discretion exercised by the Senate. I can 

+ see that anyone can be hurt by permitting a farmer to 

» over to Burepe and say to a consul, “I need some skilled 

mers.” You permit the industrialist under the present law 

» go over to Europe and say that by virtue of the exception 

our contract-labor laws he desires skilled labor. You allow 
him to get all he wants. Why not allow the farmer the same 

rivilege? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, just a moment ago the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. JoHNson]—who used te be a Republican 
and who is now a Farmer-“Laber representative—I believe criti- 
cized me for reminding the Senate about the murder of an 
American bey by a foreigner, a product of the immigration sys- 
tem that now curses the country. 

[ do not know of anything that strikes so vitally at the very 
heart of the American life as te permit a policy to obtain that 
will cause the murder of an American boy walking along the 
street with his father, approached from the rear, stabbed in the 
back and murdered by this fiendish foreigner, who stated that 
the reason he killed him was that he wanted to see how deep he 
could drive a dirk in his back. 

That may not appeal to the Americanism of the Senator 
from Minnesota. It does not seem to appeal to him. The 
Senator from Minnesota has not got my view of this question. 
I am pleading for the American household. I have not said 
anything against the foreigner in our gates who is con- 
ducting himself as he should. I have praised those who have 
come from foreign lands and who are contributing to the good 
citizenship that obtains in this country. I am opposed to the 
crooks and criminals that come here. I mention this boy as 
one of them. This murder of an American boy is the culmina- 
tion and climax of the most dangerous immigration system ever 

isted upon a free people. 

What can be more apropos than an illustration that points 
out the danger that invades the household of America? ‘The 
home is the fountainhead of our civilization, and anything 
that affects the home affects our civilization, our liberty, and 
ull that is dear te us. 

I used this illustration to point out what is growing out 
of the system that exists. I could go through my scrapbooks 
und name American children who have been kidnaped by for- 
ecigmers and held until they starved and died, making their 
fathers and mothers frantic. In one instance, I recall, they 
found the skeleton of a child by a lake in a northern State. 
I recall a story of an Italian who was on a train. He had been 
drinking, and a man across the aisle from him—it was at 
night—with two seats turned was asleep, with a handkerchief 
spread over his face to keep the light out of his eyes; and the 
Italian had an idea that he was a detective following him, and 
he cut his throat while he slept, and he was an American citi- 
zen. I ean go through the files of these cases and cite hundreds 
to the Senator from Minnesota; but on yesterday and two or 
three days before I mentioned a thing that literally stunned 


‘rom North 


me and filled me with sadness I could 
father. Lhave a son. I could sympathize w 

The father was going out at nicht to walk with his bev along 
the streets of an American city, the metropolis of America, 
walking along without any thoucht of danger: 
assassin behind him, drives this dirk through his body, and 
his father hears the scream of his boy, and turns to see his 
lifeblood running out. 


This is the product of the immigration system that we have, 


svimpatl » with th 
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i|and I do not care if the Senator from Minnesota and all 
others like him want that system to continue; I am opposed to 
permitting it to continue. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has it occurred to the Senator that pos 
sibly the reason whiy that assassination took place was becanse 
America had failed to shut out the narcoties which pre ly 
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poisoned him and caused him to do this dastardly deed? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am not discussing narcotics. I am talking 
about the results of this miserable immigration system. The 
boy murdered was pamed William Clifford, jr. As I said 
hefere, one of his forbears was a Member of Congress, Attorney 
General under President Pelk, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court for 20 years, a good old American name; and the bey 
who killed him was named Rapkewskie. I am saying nothing 
against the Italians who are good citizens in this country. but 
I still dare in my place as an American to plead for the Ameri- 
can side of this question. 

The presence of the Senator from Minnesota will not deter 
me in the least. I appreciate the compliment he paid me. Hoe 
said that I looked like an English lord. Well, there 
thing certain about me: You would not mistake me for a 
foreigner in any quarter of the United States. [Laughter.| 
There is not a place under the sun in the country that I am try- 
ing to serve but that anybody would recognize me as an Ameri- 
man; and if they should came to the Senate and hear me speak 
and see how I vote on the immigration question, they would 
be convinced more than ever that I am an American. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President, 
question of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HEPLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Is not an English 
eigner? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Even the Senator from Minnesota knows that, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. President, the Senator has illustrated In his speech just 
what I, said here yesterday. If we do not close this door now, 
the day is coming when we can not close it. The Senator has 
made a speech here this afternoon that defends unrestricted 
immigration. I am pleading for restriction. The Senator has 
dared to criticize an American Senator who has pointed out the 
cowardly and brutal murder of an American boy to furnish 
pastime to a foreign fiend. 

Why did you kill this boy? You did not know him, did you? 

No, sir. 

You never saw him before? 


No, sir. I did it just to see how deep I could drive that dirk Imto 
his back. 


is one 


may I ask a 


lord a for- 


The Senator wonders that I have sympathy in my heart for 
that mother who sits just 11 days from the scene of her mur- 
dered boy and the lowering of his lifeless body into its last 
resting place. I do sympathize with her. I can see her now as 
she wrings, her hands and wonders why the Government per- 
mits such to come into the country. I know how that father 
felt when he said, “ My boy has been murdered, murdered by 
this little fiend. He had nothing against him. He stated that 
he did it simply to gratify his fiendish desire and criminal 
instinct, to see how deep he could drive a dirk into him. My 
boy!” Ican hear him calling, and can hear his mother calling, 
too; but no answer comes. I repeat what I said day before yes- 
terday; in that American household they long— 


For the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Yet a Senator who has a heart and who sympathizes with an 
American father and mother In a case like this when they 
mourn over the remains of their boy who is dead is criticized 
by a Senator who flippantly refers to the murderous outrage 
mentioned by me as out of plnce here. I am for the American 
flag and for that which is best for the American people. I am 
for the American standard of living, and even in the presence 
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of the Senator from Minnesota I dare to speak for restricted | 


lmmigyration 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator aby 
expired | 
The question 1s on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator | 
from N vel M PITTMAN] to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmo 
Mr. HARRISON. Let the amendment to the amendment be | 
re oried | 
rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
endment to the amendment. 

The ReADING CLERK The Senator from Nevada proposes to 
trike from the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina 
paragraph (c), being lines 1 to 7 on page 1; to change the | 
letter “(d)" in line 8 to “(ce)”; on page 2, line 7, after the | 
word “laborers,” to insert the words “to meet such demand ”; 
and on line 8, after the word “ locations,” to insert the alg 
“where the demand exists,” so as to make the amendment 
read : | 

(c) Whenever the legislature or the governor of a State makes a | 
request of the Secretary of Labor for skilled farm laborers or for 
skilled farmers who are expert in agronomy, forestry, horticulture, or 
animal husbandry, of any nationality, for the purpose of filling a 
specific need in that State, the Secretary of Labor, with the Secretary 
of Agriculture make a review of the situation, and upon their 
approval, in the issuance of immigration visé certificates, preference 
shall next be given by the consuls to skilled farmers and experienced 
farm laborers to meet such demand, subject to such regulations as will 
insure that they go to the specified locations where the demand exists. 

The preference provided in (c) and (d) of this section shall not, in 
the case of any one country, exceed 50 per cent of the quota allotted 
to such country. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 


roll 
The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Fernald Ladd Shipstead 
tall Ferris Lodge Shortridge 
Bayard less McCormick Simmons 
Brandegee Fletcher McKellar Smith 
Brookhart Frazier McKinley Smoot 
Broussard George McLean Spencer 
Bruce Gerry McNary Stanfield 
Bursum Gooding Mayfield Stephens 
(Cameron Hale Necly Sterling 
Capper Harreld Norris Swanson 
(‘araway Harris Oddie Trammell 
Colt Harrison Overman Underwood 
Copeland lieflin Pepper Wadsworth 
Curtis llowell Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Johnson, Minn. Pittnan Walsh, Mont. 
}ial Jones, N, Mex. Ralston Warren 

Dill Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. Watson 
Mdwards Kendrick Robinson Weller 
Elkins Keyes Sheppard Willis 

Ernst King Shields 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] to the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the Senator from New Hampshire {[Mr. Mosss]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCORMICK (when his name was called). I transfer | 
my pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OweEn] ‘to a 

| 


tt 


Senator from Vermont |Mr. Greene] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. . 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arizona {[Mr. AsHuRsT] is detained from the Senate on 
account of serious illness in his family. : 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky |Mr. Srantey] to the senior Senator 
from New Jersey | Mr. Engr] and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 50, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—50 

Adams Curtis Frazier Keyes 
Ball Dale George King 
Bayard Dial Gerry Lodge 
Bursum Dill Hale MeNary 
Cameron Edwards Harris Mayfield 
Capper Elkins Harrison Oddie 
Caraway Ernst Heflin Pepper 
Colt Fernald Jones, N. Mex, Phipps 
Copeland Ferris Kendrick Pittman 
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Reed, Pa. Smith Trammell Warren 
Kobinson Spencer Underwood Watson 
Sheppard Stanfield Wadsworth 
| Shortridge Stephens Walsh, Mass. 
NAYS—29 
srandegee Howell Neely Sterling 


Brookhart Johnson, Minn, Norris Swanson 


Broussard Jones, Wash. Overman Walsh, Mont. 
| Bruce Ladd Ralston Weller 

less McCormick Shields Willis 

“letcher McKellar Shipstead 

Gooding McKinley Simmons 

Harreld McLean Smoot 

NOT VOTING—17 

Ashurst Glass Moses Stanley 

Borah Greene Norbeck Wheeler 

Couzens Johnson, Calif. Owen 

Cummins La Follette Ransdell 

Edge Lenroot Reed, Mo. 


So Mr. PrrrTmMan’s amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Siw 
MONS] as amended by the amendment of the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. PrrrmMan]. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name 
the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. LENRoor’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Len- 
rooT] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. McCORMICK (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. McLEAN (after having voted in the negative). 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass] voted? 


On that I ask for the 


yeas 


was called). Making 


Has 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted, 
Mr. McLEAN. I have a general pair with that Senator. 


In his absence I withdraw my vote. 
The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 30, as follows: 
YEAS—46 


Adams Frazier McKinley Smith 
Ball Georze McNary Stanfield 
Bayard Gooding Mayfield Stephens 
Broussard Hale Neely Sterling 
Cameron Harreld Norris Swanson 
Capper Harris Overman Trammell 
Copeland Harrison Pittman Underwood 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Ralston Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Kendriek Robinson Warren 
Fernald Keyes Sheppard Willis 
Ferris Ladd Shields 
Fleteher McKellar Simmons 
NAYS—30 

Brandegee Elkins McCormick Spencer 
Brookhart Fess Oddie Wadsworth 
Bruce Gerry Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Bursum Howell Phipps Watson 
Colt Johnson, Minn. Reed, Pa. Weller 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Shipstead Wheeler 
Dill King Shortridge 
Edwards Lodge Smoot 

NOT VOTING—20 
Ashurst Edge Johnson, Calif. Norbeck 
Borah Ernst La Follette Owen 
Caraway Glass Lenroot Ransdell 
Couzens Greene McLean Reed, Mo. 
Cummins Heflin Moses Stanley 


So Mr. SimMons’s amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING 
ported. 

The Reapine CLerK. On page 5, strike out lines 8 to 17, in- 
clusive, in the following words: 


and (8) an alien who is eligible to citizenship in the United States, 
and who was born in the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the 
Republic of Mexico, Cuba, or Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the 
countries of Central or South America, or the colonies or dependencies 
of European countries in Central America, and his wife and his 
unmarried children under 21 years of age if accompanying or follow- 
ing to join him. 


And insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(8) An alien who has resided continuously for at least five years 
immediately preceding the time of his verified application for admis- 
sion to the United States in foreign contiguous territory, and who 
is authorized by the Secretary of Labor upon such application to 
enter the United States for the purpose of laboring at a specified 
occupation for a definite time at a designated place: Provided, That 
not more than 5,000 such aliens shall be within the United States 
at any one time. 


OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
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Aliens habitually crossing and recrossing boundary lines 

the United States and foreign contiguous territery upon le 
te pursuits, when in possession of an identification card issued 
immigration official pursuant to such reguivtions as may be 


WILLIS. The Senate yesterday very definitely adopted 
poliey of restricted selective immigration, a policy with 
1 | am in hearty accord and which I shall support by 

for the bill on its final passage. We are now to find 
whether the Senate is willing to nullify, in effect, its action 
esterday by refusing to reduce, particularly, the immigra- 
from Mexico by placing it on a quota basis. 
wonder whether Senators have had their attentlon drawn 
situation which now exists? We adopted yesterday a 
ision Which seeks to limit the quota te about 169,000 per 

and yet last year there came in across the Mexican 
er, practically without let or hindrance, 65,000 people. 
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rhat many we knew ef. I give it as my opinion, based upon | 


opinion of immigration officials, that there were many 
than that, perhaps 100,000, but we know of approxi- 
ely 63,000, Now, what does it amount to to shut and 


ock the front door, as we practically did by aur action | 
erday, and yet leave the back door open so that substan- | 


, unyone who seeks to enter the United States can come 

i by way of that portal? 
is net an imaginary evil by which we are confronted 
or whieh we must seek remedy. In the years 1913 and 
ul4 only 1 per cent of the immigration that entered this coun- 
try came from Mexico. In the year 1920-21, 3.7 per cent 
e from Mexico; the year 1922-23, 12 per cent came from 

lexico: ar, taking the figures for these years, 13,000 in 1914, 
oO 00) in 1920, and 62,700, or approximately 63,000, in 1022-23. 

\ir. President, upon what theory shall it be said that applied 

ie Englishmen, for example, only 2 per cent on the basis 

e census of 1890 can come in, and yet as to Mexicans— 

of wham now coming in are, unfortunately, practically 

out education, and largely without experience in self- 

ment, and in most cases not at all qualified for present 

enship or for assimilation into this country—we say in 

t, “As many of you can come in here as please.” Or, 

another illustration, upon what theory can it be said 

only 2 per cent, based on the census of 1890, can come 

rom France, and yet, if we refuse to adopt this amend- 

t, we say by our act that any number of people who choose 

to come in can come from San Domingo or Haiti, or any other 
country in Central or South America. 

Chis amendment, in effect, simply provides that the same 

» which is applied to the remainder of the world shall be 
ied to the American Continent. In order that Senators 
be advised of the situation which obtains-—— 

ir. HARRIS. Mr. President 

‘he PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not know that the Senator's amend- 

it went that far. 

Mr. WILLIS. In order that there may be no misunderstand- 
lt i —— 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not want to labor under a misconception, 
because I wish to offer a substitute for the Senator’s amend- 
ment. I understand that his amendment does not make any 
exception whatever. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, in order that there shall be 
no misunderstanding, I desire to say that my amendment be- 
gins on line 8, page 5, and strikes out down to line 18. 

Mir. HARRIS, The Senator proposes to strike out that 
language and to add nothing to it? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; I shall explain the other two provisions 
of my amendment in a moment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to offer my sub- 
stitute and let him discuss it at the same time? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainty. 

Mr. HARRIS. TI offer a substitute for the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Ohio. It is to strike out ali of 
clause (8), covering the exceptions, so as to place all Mexicans 
and all North and South Americans under the quota. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has, f think, made a better argument for my 
substitute than he has for his amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have not yet come to a diseussion of the 
remainder of my amendment, if the Senator will permit me to 
Say so. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to say, with the Senator’s permis- 


slon—— 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not care to yield my 10 
minutes for a speech from my friend from Georgia, 











Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WILLIS. f will yield very briefiy 

Mr. ADAMS. In the figures which the Ser 
immigration from Mexico is there counted the number who 
returned to Mexico? In the western section of the eountry 
there is a very substantial incoming from Mexico during certain 
seasons of the year and a return after those seasons are over. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have given the figures as they are found in 
the report of the commissioner general at page 10, and the Sen- 
ator may look at them himself. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator from Ohio does not vy whether 
or not those figures include the number of Mexicans who 
turned to Mexico? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not know. I know these are the figures 
which were given by the Commissioner General of 
Let me read a sentence 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will say to the Senator from 
Colorado that the figures given by the Senator from Ohie do 
not include the number who returned. 

Mr. WILLIS. I may say wpon that point that it would be 
very difficult to get figures eovering the entire admissions and 
the entire number of those who returned. In order that Sen- 
ators may understand the situation with which we are confronted 
[I shall refer to the report of the commissioner general. Turn- 
ing to page 16 of that report, here is what he says: 


ss the Senator from Ohio 


ator gave as to tho 
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It is difficult, in fact impossible, to measure the illegal influx of Mexi- 


cans over the border, but everyone agrees that it is quite lar 
Further on he says: 


It is not possible even to timate the number of Mex 13 who enter 
the country without inspection over the long and largely unguarded 
stretches of border that lie between stations of our service 
Then further on, quoting from the inspector 


at San Antonio, 
he says: 


These aliens for the most part are iInadmi 


I 
highly undesirable as residents 


ible te this country and 
Among them are anarchists, criminal 

and radicals who have been unable to secure visés 
\ 


from American 


consuls in Europe to enable them ecure steamship passage 


Over on the next page the commissioner points eut another 
situation and makes evident that a great traflic has developed 
from smuggling across the Mexican border aliens who would 


not be admitted through our ports. 


Mr. President, by the way, at this point I ask permission to 
insert in full here the statement from which I have been read- 
ing 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Tg there objection? The Chair 


THE MBXICAN BORDER SITUATION 


The long-established routes from southern Europe Mexican ports 
and overland to the Texas border, formerly patronized almost ex: 
sively by diseased and criminal aliens, are now resorted to by large 
numbers of Europeans who can not gain legal admission because of 
passport difficulties, iNiteracy, or the quota law. Undoubtedly gq good 
many succeed in getting into the country in this way, but the harid- 
ships and dangers encountered by the aliens, the excessive cost, and 
finally the vigilance of our officers on the border have apparently tended 
to make the route unpopular, and while ft is still used to a considerab! 
extent the situation, so far as Europeans are concerned, seems to be 
fairly well in hand. 

It is difficuit, in fact, impossible, to measure the fllegal Influx of 
Mexicang over the border, but everyone agrees that it is quite large. 
United States territory immediately adjacent to the boundary has been 
a natural habitat of the Mexicans from the beginning, and residents of 
the borderland in Mexico, particularly of the laboring class, for a long 
time moved back and forth across the dividing line practically at will. 
Itliteracy fs common among them and comparative poverty ts widde- 
spread, but until the general law of 1917 was enacted these conditions 
were not serious barriers to their legal admission into the United 
States. Under that law, however, fititerates are denied admission, and 
a head tax of $8 per person is assessed, and these barriers have 
naturally stimulated illegal immigration to such an extent that, as 
already stated, it is not possible even to estimate the number of Mexicans 
who enter the eountry withovt inspection over the long and largely 
unguarded stretches of border that lie between stations of our service. 

Until within quite recent years comparatively few Mexican laborers 
get beyond the border States, but during the war they were taken in 
considerable numbers te the Middle Western States, where many of 
them were left without employment by the industrial depression which 
followed. It is said that most of these eventually returned to Mexico 
or the Southwest, but the demand for common labor in the North and 
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Kast during the past year brought large numbers into industrial centers 
in Pennsylvania and elsewhere as substitutes for Buropean laborers 
whose unlimited admission had been checked by the quota law. 


Thus it wilk be se 
problem for the 
because of 
officers in 


n that the laws referred to created a complicated 
Service on the Mexican and 
from the annual reports of 
the three border districts are of unusual 
Commenting on the illegal and attempted iliegal entry of Europeans, 
Antonio district, which includes the 
Texas frontier, says in part: 
for the inadmissible to this coun- 
' undesirable as Among them are 
archists, criminals, and radicals who have been unable to secure 
consuls in to enable them to secure 
passag There likewise them aliens who 
would be admitted to this country were they to apply at 
the regular manner. Many of this latter class, how- 
destined to this through result of 
There are certain unscrupulous persons in Europe 
who receive a commission for the sale of steamship tickets to 
Mexico. These people disseminate false information regarding 
Mexico and give the impression that it is an easy matter for aliens 
the United States over the land boundary, whereas they 


Immigration border, 


this the following extracts 
charge of interest. 
the inspector in charge of the San 
greater part of the 

- These 


try and 


aliens most part are 


highly residents. an- 


from American Europe 


Vises 
steamship are 


probably 


among 


a seaport in 


ever, are country Mexico as a 


misinformation. 


to enter 


would find difficulty in entering at a seaport. These so-called 
agents also secure fraudulent passports for their victims, for 
which they charge an additional fee. These aliens, upon arrival 


United States 
the last 


in Mexico, immediately become inadmissible to the 
the land boundary the inhibitions of 
proviso to section 23 of the immigration act. 

land in Mexico they 
fall the 
and has been for y« 


over because of 
to the border 
the professional 
band of crimi- 


’ 


“Once these aliens proceed 


invarlably into hands of 
smuggler. There is now, 
nals on this border, known in 
who gain a livelihood by preying upon persons desiring to enter 
the United Since the i number of European 


increase in 
aliens desiring to enter from smugglers have reaped 


and almost 
ars, a 
the smugglers’ jargon as ‘ coyotes, 
States 
Mexico these 


large financial benefits, for a majority of that class of aliens have 


ample funds to pay well for any assistance rendered them to 
enter illegally, and it has been reported that several European 
aliens have offered as high as $1,000 to anyone who would get 


them past the border and enable them to reach their destination in 
the part of the United States. The very fact that they 
were willing to pay that amount is convincing evidence of their 
undesirability, for they could proceed to a seaport and apply for 
the regular manner at much 
smuggler extremely dangerous per- 
son to deal with. He ‘armed to the teeth’ and does not 
hesitate to fire officers at sight. A nunrber of Federal and 
State officers have been killed on this border in the recent past by 
these smugglers, and it has been luck than anything else 
that of our men have not been killed. There is hardly a 
week goes by that they are not fired upon. 


eastern 


admission in less cost. 


“The Mexican border is an 
goes 


upon 


more 
many 


“In this district there are thousands of miles of winding, twist- 
ing river front, traversing for the most part a lonely, almost unin- 
habited section of the country covered with dense brush. When our 
officers penetrate this territory in search of contraband aliens and 


their smugglers, they carry their lives in their hands. The 
‘coyotes’ are ever on the alert and know full well that if they 


kill any of our men they can make their escape back to Mexico 
without fear of apprehension, for once they get a start of 10 feet 
into the dense brush they are virtually lost to their pursuers. 

“So far we have mentioned only the ordinary border ‘ coyote’ 
who has engaged in petty smuggling for years. All the evidence 
that we have able to gather recently has pointed strongly 
to the probability that the large financial rewards for the smug- 
gling of European aliens on this border are attracting a higher 
type of criminal—men with brains. Reliable information has been 
received to the effect that there is now in existence a far-reaching 
organization that takes the alien from his home in Europe, secures 
a passport for him (a fraudulent one, if necessary), purchases his 
steamship passage to Mexico, places him on the ship, arranges 
for his entry inte Mexico at Vera Cruz or Tampico, conducts him 
north to the Rio Grande, and delivers him into the United States— 
all for a fixed price. These smugglers, unlike the border ‘ coyotes,’ 
take an interest in the welfare of the contraband aliens and give 
them every possible advice as to what course they should pursue 
upon reaching this country. One of their practices is to destroy 
any false passports as well as any documentary evidence that 
might involve anyone criminally or show that the aliens them- 
selves were ever in Mexico. 

“This more intelligent type of smuggler is a cause for real ap- 
prehension. Our activities during the past few months have 
resulted in checking to a great degree the work of the border 
‘coyotes.’ We have instituted criminal proceedings against the 
ringleaders, some of whom have been conyicted, and the cases of 


been 
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others are pending. 


We have given wide publicity, through 
otherwise, to our work in this district in 
smuggling, this, together 
capture of many of the most notorious smugglers, 
good effect. The coming of the higher type of 
ever, naturally causes somre concern. It means a battle of 
between our officers and the smugglers, and as conditions 
stand it must be admitted that the odds are in favor of the sn 
gler. The topography of this section of the country is peculi 
well adapted for smuggling purposes. The many miles of ri, 
front afford ample opportunity for the aliens to cross almost 
will. Once they reach the American side, it becomes a gam: 
hide and seek and, in the dense undergrowth, the chances ar 
favor of the hider. By concealing themselves during the 
and traveling at night these contraband aliens gradually yw 
their way from the border and reach the open country whe: 
once they pass our last lines of defense, the chance of their ap 
hension is practically eliminated. If this traffic in contraband 
aliens is to be checked to any great degree, we will have to 
centrate our attack in the immediate vicinity of the border, i 
to do this will require just one thing—more men. 

“There are little, if any, restrictions with respect to immigrant 
arriving in Mexico, and it is an casy matter for aliens of anarchi 
tendencies, or, in fact, any kind of criminal, to enter that countr 
and make it a mere way station on their journey to the United 
States. These aliens know that they would in all probability 
be detected and refused admission if they should apply at a » 
port of the United States, and so they naturally choose th; 
easier route through Mexico. They are coming to this country for 
a definite purpose and are well supplied with money. They are 
going to get in by any possible means, and with our present smal! 
force it can not be denied that it is not exceedingly difficult of 
accomplishment if they place themselves in the proper hands.” 

* * > * - * > 


The inspector in charge of the Los Angeles district, which includes 
the southern portion of California and part of Arizona, says: 

“ For a decade or more prior to the year just closed the organized 
smuggling of aliens into this district was confined almost excly 
sively to the illegal introduction of orientals—Chinese and Japanese. 
The reason for this is found in the fact that oriental smuggling 
only was remunerative to the smugglers. The enactment of the 
8 per cent legislation led a great many south European excess 
quota aliens to seek illegal entry via Mexico. At first these ap 
parently took a more direct route from Vera Cruz and Tampic: 
Mexico, to the Mexican border of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
but during the last six months, and doubtless under expert advice 
and guidance, several hundred of these have taken a more cir- 
cuitous route across the Mexican Republic to the Pacific coast port 
of Mazatlan, whence they have proceeded by steamer to the Mexi- 
can seaport of Ensenada, located a short distance south of the 
California-Mexican line. Ensenada has consequently become the 
rendezvous of smugglers operating overland by automobile and 
undoubtedly in fishing boats, which have an almost unlimited 
number of safe landing places upon the California coast. Aguinst 
this smuggling by automobiles the bureau has some defenses in 
the way of mounted guards of this service stationed at strategic 
points on automobile highways in southern California. To be sure, 
the number of these guards is pitiably insufficient, there being 
but 14 in all southern California. However, since the removal 
from commission of the immigration patrol launches, more than 
a year ago, no defense whatever has been available as against 
smuggling by sea, and the tighter the lines are held on the land 
the more surely will smugglers and their cargoes of orientals and 
excess-quota aliens seek the line of least resistance and proceed 
by boat without fear of practical interference. The not incon- 
siderable success in combating both oriental and European smuc- 
gling activities during the year just closed has been due to cease- 
less vigilance upon the part of the bureau's field officers and the 
carefully cultivated cooperation of local officers. As the bureau 
well knows, however, not even an approximately effective organiza- 
tion against the illegal introduction of aliens into this country by 
land and sea can be hoped for until Congress makes sufficient 
appropriation for a defensive force on land and sea, 

“Another disturbing development of the year was the discovery 
that airplanes are undoubtedly being used to convey inadmissible 
aliens from Mexico to points several hundred miles into the inte- 
rior of this country. It is not believed that this method has 
reached any alarming proportions, mainly for the reason that it 
is of necessity an expensive and somewhat dangerous means of 
transportation, though one smuggler, using this means of transpor- 
tation, is alleged to have boasted that he had successfully landed 
over 200 contraband Chinese. The almost limitless number of land- 
ing fields, natural and artificial, make it impossible to defend 
against this airplane smuggling without swift pursuit planes 
manned by the Government's own officers. After money and men 
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have been supplied to defend against automobile and boat smug- 
cling, the acquisition of defense scout planes will have to be con- 
sidered. ‘The practical answer to all this, of course, is that a 
porder patrol, a coast guard, and airplane equipment should be 
organized and financed, the whole to be directed by a single Gov- 
ernment agency for the enforcement of all Federal statutes relating 
to the importation of aliens, merchandise, intoxicating liquors, and 


narcotics.” 


Mr. WILLIS. The question, then, amounts simply to this, 
as to whether we are willing to go through the farce of locking 
the front door, saying that we are going to have a quota of 
only 169,000, and yet permit uncounted thousands to come in 
not only from Mexico but also from other countries who choose 
to go to Mexico in order to find a gateway. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
vield to the Senator from Georgia? 

“ Mr. WILLIS. I yield for a brief question. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator include Canada in his 
amendment, or does the amendment deal only with Mexico and 
the other countries to the south? 

Mr. WILLIS. I have tried to make that clear to my friend 
from Georgia. My amendment proposes to strike out all of the 
language on page 5, beginning in line 8, down to and including 
17, so that Canada, New Foundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haitl, 

» San Dominican Republic, and the countries of Central and 
South America would all be put on a quota basis, just as is the 

st of the world. 

lrecause it may be said that that will be a serious interfer- 
ence in some quarters with the labor supply, in the second sec- 
tion of the amendment I am suggesting that, under regulations 

he provided by the Secretary of Labor, there would be per- 
mitted the importation of seasonal labor to meet these peculiar 
conditions for the potato fields of Maine or the cotton fields 

\rizona; but the amendment provides that not more than 
5.000 such aliens shall be in the eeuntry at any one time; in 
other words, the amendment exeludes whatever the number 
nay be, almost 60,000 persons, but permits the importation to 
meet special conditions of something like 5,000. 

‘ir. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Ohio yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 

eld to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator's 
Mexico, for example, under the quota system? 
Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; it includes Canada. It may be that the 
Senator from New York or some other Senator is thinking 
just now that that is rather a serious matter as far as Canada 
is econeerned. I think it is; I wish there were a way in which 
there could be a larger immigration provided, if desired, from 
Canada, because the people of Canada are the same sort of 
people that we are; but I do not know of any way in which 
that may legally be done. 
‘ 
j 
( 


ine 


Senator from Ohio 


amendment put 


And also Canada? 


anada her quota of over 20,000, 
ery serious difficulty about that. I do know, however, that 
‘anada is faced with the same dangers which face this 
country. They are objecting because we permit Mexicans to 
come in here practically without restriction, and those Mexi- 
cans are finding their way into the great market places and 
manufacturing centers of Canada. 

If these people from Mexico were simply coming in for 
employment along the border and going back, that would be a 
different thing; but they may be found in every great industrial 
center in the country. They may be found in Ohio, in Penn- 
sylvania, in Indiana, and in Illinois, in the great manufacturing 
establishments, living under a standard that American work- 
men ought not to be expected to live under and thereby reducing 
the scale of wages. I think, Mr. President, it is exceedingly 
important. that this amendment, or some modification of it 
should be adopted unless we are to weaken very seriously what 
we have already done. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that it ig extremely important for several reasons that this 
amendment should not be adopted, In the first place, so far as 
Central and South America are concerned, it is absolutely un- 
necessary. In the last fiscal year we gained by immigration 
from alt of the countries ef Central America—that is, the 
countries from Mexico down to the Panama Canal—a net in- 
crease of 725 persons. The total immigration from all of those 
countries of Central America was only 1,275 persons, and 550 
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persons emigrated from this country to those countries, so our 
net gain was 725. 

Mr. LODGE. Does that include Mexico? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That does not include Mexico, « 


moment. I am referring now 

| to the countries from the southern border of Mexico to the 
Panama Canal. 

Take the entire continent of South America We received 


Anyway, the amendment will give | 





from all the countries of South America last year 4,737 persons 
only, and 1,447 persons went back to their native land, so that 
our net inerease from all of the countries in South America in 
the last year was only 3,290 persons. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President-——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Those of us over here who support the pend- 
ing proposal are not alarmed by the immigration from South 
America, for, of course, there are very few coming in from 
that continent; but, according to the way in which the bill is 
now drawn, if it is not changed, the whole quota might come 
from Mexico into this country and shut out every other coun- 
try in the world. More than 100,000 Mexicans could come in 
here. As I recall, sixty-odd thousand came in last year, and 
I think they are about as undesirable as any people coming to 
this country, and I want to get rid of them 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will permit me, 
I will come next to the question of Mexican immigration. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 


from Penn- 


rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
syivania yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator 

Mr. KENDRICK. I should like to ask the Senator if the 
number of immigrants from South America, which I under- 
Stand the Senator states to be 4,747—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The total immigration from 
South America was 4,737. 

Mr. KENDRICK, Does that include those coming from the 


West Indies? 

Mr. REDD of Pennsylvania. No; it does not. I am talking 
of the countries on the continent of South America, and I say 
that, as to them, we had a net gain of 3,290 persons; so that 
our total gain from all of Central and South America together 
amounted to only 4,015 persons last year 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
syivania yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. I vield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Can the Senator give us the figures as to 
Cuba and the West Indies? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I expect 
moment, if the Senator will permit me 

So far as Central and South America go, the poliey indicate: 
by this amendment is obviously unwise if we intend to attach 
any importance to the Pan-American idea. We 
our neighbors in South and Central America language. 
Their natural resort is to Paris and to Madrid. For every- 
thing they buy and almost every thought that they think they 
naturally refer to those two centers. If we want to hold them 
to us—and I think we do so long as we maintain the Monroe 
Doctrine—we have got to treat them differently from the rest 
of the world, and we ought to treat them differently in the 
measure now pending, because there is no occasion for singling 
them out and clapping a quota down upon them. 

I come next to the countries closer to us, Mexico and Can- 
ada. I agree with what the Senator from Ohio has said re- 
garding the general undesirability of the type of immigrants 
we have been getting from Mexico. I think that pretty gen- 
erally the Mexican that has come to this country has come in 
violation of the literacy test that is imposed by the act of 1917. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Commissioner General of Immigration tells 
me that of the sixty thousand and odd who came last year all 
of them came regularly and without violating the law at all, 
and he said that the records show that substantially those whe 
come in go back again. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I had the impression that 
both of those statements were incorrect; but of course the 
Senator's authority is more recent than mine. I ought to say 
that as to the immigrant coming from Mexico, although under 
the present law there is no quota restriction, there is the same 
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$8 hend tax that is imposed on immigrants from any other | substitute offered by the Senator from Georgia? In otner 
country. Hight dollars means a very large sum to many of the | words, has he not a perfect right to take 20 minutes if he desire: 
Mexican immigrants, and that is why large numbers of them 580 to do? 

«ome in illegally, smuggle themselves across the border, in| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has stated that 


order to beat that head tax. 


Imagine, if you please, that we put on the quota suggested 
by this amendment. The result would be that instead of hav- 
ing some of them come through the inspector’s offices and 


the 


here 


rest smuggled in, all of them would be smuggled in; and 


is what one of the chiefs of the inspection districts along 


the Mexican border says. This is quoted in the report of the 
Comiuissioner General of Immigration in the present year. 
Hie says—this is the inspector in charge of the San Antonio 
distriet— 
In this district there are thousands of miles of winding, twisting 
r front, t the most part a lonely, almost uninhabited 
en 1 of n ; vered wtih dense brus! When our Officers 
I this rritory in search of contraband aliens and thelr smug- 
! carry their Nves in their bands. The coyotes 
is the slang name down there for immigrant smug- 


he coyotes know that they can make their escape back into Mexico 
without fear of apprehension, for once they get a start of 10 feet into 
the dense brush they are virtually lost to their pursuers. 


Just imagme what the result will be if we pass this law. 
Obviously we are not going to pass it unless we mean in good 
faith to enforce it Imagine trying to patrol 


miles of uninhabited country along that river, whieh can be 


waded along much of its length, with brush so dense that an | 


oflicer can not see &@ man more than 10 feet off, and imagine 
to yourselves what it will eost us te enforce that border patrol 


to keep out these 62,000 Mexicans. 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 


W yoining. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I want to say for the information of the 
Senate that I am satisfied that the majority of the 60,000 Mexi- 
cans who came in last year were brought into the country in 
the regular way under the law, and returned to Mexico in the 
fail. They came for the purpose of cultivating and harvesting 
agricultural crops, and it is not too much to say that this kind 
of labor does not appeal te white people. It is not a question 
of remuneration; they do not want to do that kind of work. 
it is seasonal work; and if the beet growers of the West are 
denied this kind of labor it will destroy the beet industry with- 
out any question whatsoever. 

As suggesting the importance of this industry, there was pro- 
duced in this country during 1922, 1,382,000,000 pounds of beet 
BULL. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thank the Senator for that 
contribution. 

Of the 62,000 immigrants who eame in legally last year, 43,000 
came to locate In Texas. It is obvious what we will do to the 
farms in Texas if we suddenly shut them out. I agree with the 
Senator that the result of a sudden exclusion of them would be 
very harmful. 

kurther than that, Mr. President, we have stricken out by 
committee amendment the West Indies Isleands—and now I am 
trying to answer the Senator from Plorida 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator’s time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move to strike out the last 
word of the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will have to say to 
the Senator that the Senate does not recognize that method of 
procedure. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, can I not offer my substitute 
for the amendment and let the Senator speak on it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can propose his 
substitute, aud, of course, the Senator would have 10 minutes 
on the substitute, 

Mr. HARRIS. 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will recognize the 
Senator from Georgia to offer his substitute, which will be 
stated by the Secretary. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator from Pennsylvania does not need 
eny assistance from me; but I should like to inquire if he has 
not a perfect right te continue for 10 minutes more to discuss 
either the amendinent offered by the Senator from Ohio or the 





Then I will offer my substitute for the amend- 
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the Senator from Georgia offers a substitute, the Senator fro) 
Pennsylvania can take 10 minutes on it ff he seeks recognitio, 

The Secretary will state the amendment, in the nature of ; 
substitute, offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

The Reaptne CLERK. On page 5, line 8, after the word “ in 
migration,” it is proposed to strike out all down to line 18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ater from Pennsylvania to speak on the substitute of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thank the Senator from 
Georgia. I shall be very brief. I want to give the figures o: 
Mexican immigration in the last two fiscal years. 

In the year ending June 30, 1922, we received 19,551 Mexi- 
cans of the immigrant class and we lost 6,285, the net increas: 
being about 13,000. 

In the last fiscal year, which ended June 80, 1923, we received 
63,768, more than three times as many as the previous year, and 
the departures—speaking always of the immigrant class—wer 
2,660, and apparent net gain of about 60.000, which is rather 
contradictory to the idea that the Senator from Utah mentioned 
a little while ago, and is contradicted by my own impressions. 
I think more of them went back than the record shows. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. I desire to call attention to the fact that the 
64,000 or 63,000 does not represent the bona fide immigration 
so far as laborers are coneerned, but the large portion of that 
number came out of Mexico on account of the revolution. Many 
of them came to Los Angeles, others to San Antonio. They are 
a very high type of people, and they are there now. They are 
not here competing with American labor. Whenever times 
quiet down they will go back. The same thing happened in 
1920; and those are the only two years out of the last ten years 
that show any abnormal immigration from Mexico. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, just a word in 
conclusion. 

There has developed within the last six months a rather con- 
siderable immigration of negroes from the eolonies of Great 
Britain in the West Indies; and it was for that reason, and 
because that immigration seemed to us to be undesirable, that 
we struck out the West Indies dependencies, as you will notice 
on page 5, in lines 14 and 15. That was done by the com- 
mittee, and the Senate has already agreed to that amendment. 
That leaves only the matter of Canada. 

The Canadian border is nearly 3,000 miles long, and most of 
it is barren wilderness. It is a physical impossibility to police 
that berder so as to prevent the percolation into the United 
States of single individuals We could not do it if we had 
the whole United States Army stationed at uniform intervals 
along the border. You can figure it out mentally. It comes to 
about one soldier for every 500 feet; and if we took all our 
soldiers away from all the other posts on the globe, and sta- 
tioned them on the Canadian frontier, they still could not pre- 
vent Canadian immigration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I recall a young man from some Euro- 
pean country who had entered the United States and had gone 
home without taking out his naturalization papers and there- 
fore could not get back. He tried for the next two years to 
get in through Mexico, and he was arrested on the border 
every time, and he never did get in. He had to go back to 
one of the Mediterranean countries—I have forgotten which 
one it was—and get himself included in a quota, and it was 
three or four years before he got back. I think they are very 
active down on the border, and that they keep the immigrants 
from coming in that way to a fairly goed degree. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Well, Mr. President, there are 
14 inspectors in the southern California district, and they have 
to cover a tract of nearly 800 miles, so they must be pretty 
vigilant if they are able to do it. 

Coming back to the Canadian frontier, Mr. President, if we 
could guard that frontier, it seems to me we ought not to want 
to. The Canadians are exactly the same kind of people that 
we are. It is to their interest and our interest that we have 
the utmost freedom of movement across that frontier, They 
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-ive the same privileges to us. They are more than courteous 
+, allowing us to establish our immigration officers in their 
ports; and so IT want to say in conelusion that in my judgment 
‘vic amendment indicates the wrong way to do it. What we 
cneht to do is to apply to Mexico the same method that we 
love applied in Canada. Let us have perfect free trade across 
the border in persons with those countries. Let us, by coopera- 
{ with them, establish immigration officers in their ports, 
os we have already done in Canada, so that when a man lands 
cither in a Canadian or a Merican port he is greeted right off 
by an American inspector; and if he does not measure up to the 
smeriean standard of admissibility, he is not allowed to land 
jy either of those neighboring countries. That way has proven 
practical in Canada. We work it without the slightest fric- 
tion with our Canadian neighbors, and I think it would be a 
£ + misfortune if we were to change that system. 

\lr. ADAMS obtained the floor. 

\ir SHIELDS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rade yield to me in order that I may ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania a question? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

\ir. SHIELDS. What countries now are excluded from the 
quota law? Are the West India Islands excluded? 

\ir. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator mean under 
the bill now before the Senate? 

Mr, SHIELDS. Yes. 

\lir. REED of Pennsylvania. The bill now before the Senate 
covers all countries with a quota except the Asiatic barred 

me and Japan, and except the Pan American countries on 
continental South America, Central America, and North 
Ameriea, and it also excepts the independent governments in 


the West Indies. That is, Cuba is excepted, Haiti, the 
I)ominican Republic, and Newfoundland, Those are the only 
exceptions. 


\ir. ADAMS. Mr. President, I have some difficulty in re- 
cirding the Mexican immigration as immigration in fact. The 
nart of this country from which I come was, in fact, opened 
ard developed by the Spanish-speaking people, and it was the 
Lnglish-speaking people who have crowded into that territory. 
The western part of this country was opened by way of 
Mexico and not by way of the Atlantic coast. So I have difficulty 
i) thinking of the man who comes in from Mexico, across and 
jlong the trails that were open and in use before the Pilgrims 

ded at Plymouth Rock, as an immigrant. 

li) my State and my county these people were among if not its 
first permanent settlers. I do not concur in the description 
which the Senator from Ohio [Mr, Wrirris] gives of the Mexi- 
who comes in. He is not a bad citizen. He is not an 

irehist. He is not lawless. As a matter of fact, the Spanish- 
spenking people and those of Spanish descent are good citizens 
in our community, and they are citizens much needed. There 
is un influx each year from across the border greatly needed 
in the beet industry, in our sheep industry, and in other lines 
cf produetion. The railroads use them. 

let me point to this distinction: In this country, following 
th» war and during the war, we found racial groups, influenced 

their thinking upon great questions involving the future of 
Americans by home ties. This condition did not exist among 
the Spanish-speaking people in our country. We had no un- 
American thinking group from those sources either before, dur- 
ing, or after the war. They are genuinely American in their 
s\mpathies, in their thoughts, and in their actions. They are 
us nu rule not well to do in the world’s goods, but they respect 
our institutions and regard the rights of others. Few of the 
recent immigrants from Mexico come here for permanent resi- 
cence, 

The difficulty the employers of the Mexican population have 
had has been in inducing them to stay. They are really anxious 
t» so back to their own homes. They came here to escape dis- 
turhed conditions in Mexico and temporary economic pressure, 
but they intend to return. The people operating the beet 
fields and the beet factors and in the sheep industry fre- 
quently have to go and induce the Mexican population to come 
in and supply much needed labor for their seasonal industries. 
it is with difficulty that the common labor need of our com- 
inunity is kept up, and we are dependent solely and abso- 
lutely at the present time upon this labor that comes in from 
Mexico, 

So the striking down of this source of labor would to-day 
intlict serious injury on a great section of the country, and 
there is no corresponding threat, there is no danger to our 
country from permitting them to come in. Remember, Mexico 
ix net a populous country; it is not teeming with millions of 
people eager to leave. Those who seek to come are few in 
lumber, There will be no great influx if the border is left 
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open. 3ut few of them wish to come, and those who do are 
good citizens, on the whole, and they are needed. 

As pointed out by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep], it is also greatly to our interest to establish and main- 
tain cordial and friendly relations with Mexico. 

So, speaking from the western standpoint, I sincerely hope 
this amendment will not be adopted, because the adoption of it 
would mean not good but injury to our country. 

Mr. NEELY addressed the Senate 
10 minutes, 


After having spoken for 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator's time has ex- 
pired. 
Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I shall now speak on the sub- 


stitute offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has been speaking 
on the substitute. The Senator can now speak 10 minutes on 
the bill. 

Mr. NEELY. I will do that, and if I do not finish in the 10 
minutes I shall speak on another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will proceed 

Mr. NEELY addressed the Senate. After having spoken for 
10 minutes on the bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The time of the Senator from 
West Virginia has expired. 


Mr. NEELY. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes 
more. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. That would be contrary tu 


the agreement. The Senator can speak on another amendment 
when it comes up. 

Mr. HEFLIN. He can speak on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has already ex- 
hausted his time on that amendment. 


Mr. HEFLIN. I have an amendment on the table that I 
desire to have voted on. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can not offer 


that amendment until the pending amendment is disposed of. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is already offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is an amendment pend- 
ing. 

Mr. NEELY. May I move to amend by providing that the 
Harris substitute shall be limited to two years in its operation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is bound to say 
that that would be an amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. NEELY. Then, may I offer it as an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can not do that 
now, because the amendment of the Senator from Georgia to 
the amendment of the Senator from Ohio is pending. 

Mr. NEELY. I offer it as a substitute for the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio, and that certainly is not an amend- 
ment in the third degree and it is germane. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would not be in the nature 
of an amendment. The Chair would like to help the Senator 
if there was any way to do so. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, a point of order. I insist that 
the Senate can at any time by unanimous consent do anything 
it chooses. I would like to have my request for unanimous 
consent put before the Senate. I ask for four or five minutes 
additional, and if the Senate does not grant it I shall be per- 
fectly satisfied. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I suggest that the Senator can offer 
his amendment after the vote is taken on the pending amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. NEELY. 
one day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will put the request 
of the Senator from West Virginia. The Senator from West 
Virginia asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes 
more. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from’ West Virginia will proceed. 

Mr. NEELY. I am‘very much obliged to the Senate and also 
to the Chair. 

Mr. NEELY resumed and concluded his speech, which is 
as follows: 

Mr. President, having subjected immigration from Euro- 
pean countries to the most rigid restrictions, we shall reach 
the limit of inconsistency, the height of folly, and prove our- 
selves the most illogical of legislators if we leave open our 
southern border to the unobstructed invasion of the United 
States by the entire population of Mexico. On the basis 
of merit Mexico is the last country in the world to whieh 
we should grant a special favor or extend a peculiar privi- 
lege. She has committed more offenses against the American 


But he wants to finish his speech now. 
T do not want to torture the Senate twice in 
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more American citizens, and wsurped 

rights than amy other nation in the 
from: many of the countries of Europe 
1 With us than the Mexicans have. The 
iy of the countries subject to the quota 
bill before the Senate are much more desir- 
polnt of view than are those from Mexico. 
ery circumstance, and every consideration that 
restrict immigration from Spain and Poland 
ind that we restrict it in equal measure from 
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provisions of the 
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prompts 
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us to 
(herefore, I shall support the substitute offered by the 
from Georgia |Mr. Harais}, the purpose of which is 
» the 1 ‘ictive features of the bill operative against 
Mexicans to the same extent that they are operative against 
the pe 4 le of burope. 

It h time for us to realize that this is our country, 
is our duty te defend it against all enemies. It 
fend it not enly against enemies in arms but 
millions of physically, mentally, and morally in- 
and women scattered over Europe, Asia, Africa, 
1 the island the sea, who, as prospective im- 
jigrants, are aiting 5 Abel r opportunity to rush to our shores. 
And let us not aan ive ourselves. Everyone immigrating to 
e U nited States poral intelligence is below the average in- 
telligence of our own people, whose respect for law and order 
is less than that of the average American citizen, whose stand- 
urd of life is lewer than the American standard of life is an 
obstruction to American progress, an enemy to American in- 
stitutions, and a menace to American ideals. 

Hie who can contemplate our immigration statisties with 
complacency eould experience an earthquake without appre- 
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hension or a voleanic eruption without alarm. 

Ameng many other things these statisties show that during 
the decade immediately preceding the outbreak of the European 
war there came to this country, with the momentum of an 
irresistible army, en an average more than 1,000,000 im- 


migrants a year. Of this mighty influx of humanity more than 
2.500,000 could neither read nor write a single word ef any 
jan 

During the last fiscal year, under the most restricted im- 
migration law we have ever had, more than 673,000 aliens 
entered the United States. ‘This late addition to our popuia- 
tion, if arrayed four abreast like an army on the march, would 
form a column 191 miles long. That column would reach from 
Washington, through Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, 
to Beund Brook, N. J... It would reach from Baltimore to New 
York City. The men, women, and children composing it, march- 
ing as disciplined treeps, would require 67} hours—almost three 
days and nights—te pass a given point. 

if one were to begin at high noon on Menday to review these 
marching immigrants, he would find it necessary te remain on 
duty continueusly until half past 7 o’elock on the following 
‘‘hursday merning in order to see the entire procession go by. 

One view of this horde, largely made up of ignorant, indiffer- 


ungze. 


ent, and unassimilable humanity, bearing its countless cen- 
tagious, physieal, mental, and moral diseases directly to the 
American people, would visualize our danger, fill us with con- 
sternation, and arouse us to a sense of our duty. 

According to the census there were im the year 1910 more 
than 13,000,000 people of foreign birth in the United States. 
More than 6,000,000 of them, although they had resided here 


more than 10 years, had never even tried to ebtain naturaliza- 
tion papers or attempted to become American citizens. These 
millions of aliens had enjoyed the protection of our laws; they 
had shared our presperity; they had accepted our hospitality— 
the most generous and genuine in the world—for more than 10 
years without having assumed a single obligation of citizenship ; 
without having pledged themselves to support eur Constitution ; 
Without having swern aHegiance to our flag, 

But despite the fact that we already have millions of un- 
assimilated immigrants ea our hands, our “ banners.” of wel- 
come are still “ hang out om the outward*walls,” and “the ery 
is still, ‘They come.’” 

luring the last six menths of last year, under our present 
restrictive law, an additional horde of more than 585,000 immi- 
gvants invaded this. hand. 
swell the ranks of our upempleyed; every one imposed seme 
new burden upen the country; every one presented some new 
problem for selation. 

We are at last compelled to answer at the bar of public wel- 
fave the mementeus questions: Shall we keep America for 
Americans; shall we held it in trust for eur children and eur 
children’s children ; or shall we continue to lavish it upon the 
peeple of every other nation untik we shall have delivered all 


Iivery one of these aliens helped to. 


of our priceless heritage to foreign invaders—until we sh.) 
have justified the following werds of Isaiah: “ Your lan 
Strangers devour it im your presence, and it is desolate”? 

Day before yesterday I voted for the Harris amendmen: 
te prohibit all immigratieon—subject to an exception in favo) 
of so-called fireside relatives—for a period of five years. |! 
of the reasons that persuaded me to vote for the prohibitiy, 
amendment impel me to support the pending amendment to 
restrict immigration from Mexico. The following are some 
of the reasons in question: 

In my epinion it will require at least five years to assimilate 
the foreigners who are now on American soil. Until the 
aliens who are now here have learned to speak our lan- 
guage, love our country, revere our institutions, and obey our 
laws uo mere should be permitted to come. Until all who 
are in this country have adopted the American standard of 
life no more should be permitted to bring here the lower 
standards of life from other lands. 

We shall better serve our country by making thorough-going, 
liverty-loving, law-abiding patriotic Ameriean citizens of the 
more than 14,000,000 of foreign-born subjects who are now 
here than by admitting millions ef additional immigrants o 
whom untold multitudes will never become American citi- 
zens at all. 

The perennial unemployment of our people—both native and 
foreign born—demands the prohibition of immigration unt 
all those for whom we are responsible have been provided at 
least sufficient employment to enable them to earn their bread. 
It is our duty to be just to those at home before we attemp: 
to be charitable to those abroad. 

At the present moment there are at least fifteen hun- 
dred thousand workingmen and women in the United 
States who are idle, for the sole reason that there is no de- 
mand for their labor. There have been times during the last 
three years, under the present adriinistration, when 5,000,000) 
of our toilers could find no employment and when 2,000,000 
of them in desperation were ferced either to beg or starve 

So long as our problem of unemployment is unsolved, so 
long will the admission of additional immigrants intensify 
the distress resulting from enforced idleness, augment our 
prevailing unrest, multiply our present difficulties, and in- 
crease our existing dangers. 

The contention that we should continue to permit immigra- 
tion in order to be prepared to satisfy any increased demand 
for labor that may hereafter arise is without facts to support 
it. On the contrary, figures are available not only to refute 
it but alse te prove that we now have hundreds of thousands 
of working men and women who, with great advantage both 
to themselves and to the country, could be released from their 
present occupations by the modernization of our industries and 
the scientific distribution of our labor. 

I acknowledge my indebtedness to Hon. James J. Davis, the 
able Secretary of Laber, for the following pertinent facts anid 
illuminating figures: 

In our steel industry, for example, with all milis running at 
capacity, we ean in seven months preduce enough iron and 
steel to satisfy all of our demands. It is therefore obvious 
that our iren and steel workers are living under the constant 
apprehension of the calamity of unemployment for approxi- 
mately five menths of every year. 

If all of our steel mills were thoroughly modernized, it would 
be possible for two-thirds of those now on the pay roll in this 
industry to preduce all of the iron and steel for which we have 
a market. In the best-equipped furnaces it eonsumes but 
1 hour and 12 minutes of one man’s time to produce a ton 
of pig iron, while in some. of the antiquated furnaces which 
are still in operation it requires as much as 11 hours of one 
man's time to obtain the same result. An intelligent moderni- 
zation of all our inefficiently operated mills would result in 
a large additional surplus of laberers far enmrployment in other 
industries. 

Our boot and shoe manufactories as now manned and equipped 
are eapable of producimg 758,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes 
a year. But we have an annual demand for only 325,000,000 
pairs, Thus it is apparent that the boet and shoe industry 
is more than 50 per cent overmanned, and that it would be 
better fer all concerned if half the labor employed in it could 
be diverted to the production of some other commodity. 

There are in the United States at the present time approx!- 
mately 33,000 men engaged in making brick, The operation 
of this industry is almost as primitive as it was in the days 
of the Pharaehs, But there is a brickmaking machine in 


Chicago with which one man can manufacture 49,000 bricks 
am hour. If machines of simiar capacity were installed in 


produce enough 


all ef our briekmaking plants, 5,000 men could 

















prick to satisfy our entire demand, and thus render super 
‘yous, so far as brickmaking is coneerned, approximately 
©3000 laborers and make them avallable for other occupations, 

The bituminous coal industry affords a most impressive 
sample of overmanning and overdevelopment. As now 

uipped our mines, working full time, can produce more than 

‘lien tens of coal a year; while there is a demand for only 
).000,000 tons a year. 

About 650,000 laborers are engaged in mining coal. Four 
hundred thousand of these men, working 8 hours a day, 308 
a year, could produce all the coal that it is possible 

r us to consume, In the circumstances, there is a constant 
surplus of 250,000 coal miners whose employment in other | 
industries would be a godsend to the remaining 400,000 who | 
weuld thus be able to obtain regular employment every day | 
) the year. | 

The foregoing ilhustrations of the possibilities of economizing 
our man power and supplying additional demands for the 
services of these who toil should be sufficient to convince even 
1e most skeptical that by the scientific modernization of our 

| 
| 
! 
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industries and the intelligent redistribution of those who werk 
ith their hands we shall be able, witheut further immigra- 
tion, to supply all demands for labor for many years to come. 

Another erroneous contention that has been generously con- 
tributed to the debate in progress is to the effect that immi- 

rants are needed to perform farm labor. But this conten- | 
tion is doubly refuted—first, by the Farm-Labor Senators | 

ho assert that the farmers do not need more labor but higher | 
prices for their agricultural products; and, secondly, by the | 
well-known fact that the average immigrant—particularly 
from southern Kurope—will neither work nor live on the farm. 

The seduetive charms of rural scenes, the unalloyed pleas- | 
ures of pastoral life, and the rapturous sight of bursting buds 
and bearded grain, immortalized by Virgil, make no appeal to 
the remote descendants of this great poet of a more heroic age, 
Unhappily, the immigrants of to-day prefer the feverish cen- 
ters of population and the poverty-stricken slums of great 
cities of the East to the wheat fields of the North, the cotton | 
fields of the Seuth, or the cornfields of the West. Sad to 
relute, more than three-fourths of our entire alien pepulation 
are now congregated in cities of more than 5,000 inhabitants. 

Kut the all-eompelling reason why we should for the present 
prohibit or at least most rigidly restrict immigration, including 
that from Mexico, is discovered in the faet that our foreign- 
bern population is largely responsible for the lawlessness, the 
vielence, and the crime that are burdening our taxpayers, 
blackening our recerd, overcrowding our jails and peniten- 
tiaries, disgracing our Nation, and jeopardizing the safety of 
all law-abiding eitizens. 

A little while ago a responsible official of the Department | 
of Justice declared that pine-tenths of all the violent upris- | 
ings in the United States are attributable to those of foreign 
birth. Corroboration of this assertion is to be found in the 
columns of every newspaper and in the records of every crim- 
inal court in the country. 

To call the roll of those aceused of erime in almost any 
American forum is simply to proneunce names the most of 
which have appeared on the passenger list of some immigrant 
ship. From mildest misdemeanors to most brutal murders 
there are no offenses for the commission of which our aliens 
are not responsible for much more than their propertionate 
share. Every passing year witnesses an Increase in the crim- 
inal activities ef our foreign-born population. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that a large majority of our crimes of 
bootlegging, rum running, drug peddling, kidnaping, bomb 
throwing, dynamiting industries, destroying property, and 
massacreing human beings are planned and perpetrated by those 
whe were born in other lands and have become residents of 
this country by virtue of our lax immigration laws. 

On every ship that brings immigrants to our shores come | 
thease whe befere they pass the Statue of Liberty begin to | 
formulate plans to capture the American Federation of Labor, | 
use its great power for wicked purposes, and vanquish its able | 


s ~ ire 


and patriotie officers and leaders, such as Samuel Gompers, 
Frank Morrison, and the chiefs of the railroad brotherhoods. 
Before these undesirable immigrants have set their feet 
on our soil they have, with the zeal of fanatics and the in- | 
dustry of beavers, begun to devise means of subverting our | 
Constitution, defying our laws, destroying our institutions, | 
communizing our property and sovietizing our Gevernment. } 
It is of course cheerfully admitted that with the influx of un- | 
desirable immigrants there have come many thousands from | 
many different countries whe are sober, industrious, law-abiding | 
patriotic citizens in every sense of the word. These have 
helped to man our industries, develop the country’s resources, 
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and increase our wealth in time of peace; these have 
erously, loyally, and courageously helped to fight our battles 
in time of war. To them and to their posterity we owe a debt 


of gratitude which no good Americen 
tentionally lose an opportunity to pay. 
Therefore, let is be understood once for 
against the lawless, the vicious, 
we inveigh. 
The unassimilated immigrant’s « 


citizen will ever in- 


all that it is only 
and the disloyal aliens that 


mstant menace to America’s 


most precious ideals is indicated by an ar » that recently 
appeared in the Chieago Tribune, a part of which is as follows: 
Hamtramck, a city of 60,000 inhabitants, nated n the limits 
of Detroit, ig making a bid for fame. At a recent xr of its 
residents demands were voiced for “ Polish rulk : tion af " 
| State police, and removal of all but Polish people 1 the cor 
A judge of the Federal court was harshly criticized for an atta : the 
local Hqnor situation, and a local justice was booed into . 
he attempted to speak in Fnglish in defense of the Federal court ily 
was told that only the Polish tongue should be heard 
That veals a situation which can not be overlooked. The ‘ 
| responsible for that meeting and its actions are not Americar 
thought, spirit, or practice, whether they are naturalized citi 2 
not. Hither something within themselves or something in America has 
| prevented them from becoming American and has kept them Poles at 


grave menace to American institutions and demo 


eratie government. 

Mr. President, the deplorable, disgraceful, and alarming situ- 
ation, of which the foregoing article so forcefully speaks, 
ists ta a greater or less degree in every city in the 
States which has a large foreigu population. 

Such aliens are not attempting to Americanize themselves; 
they are endeavoring to Kurepeanize America. They are not 
an asset to the Nation; they are a menace to American civiliza 
tion. It was not for such as these that Washington gave us 
the country, Jefferson the Canstitution, and Lineoln the Union. 

In the matter of rendering justice, dispensing eharity, and 
granting relief to the distressed of other lands we shall alwaya 
continue to lead the world. We shall always continue keenly 
to sympathize with the unfortunate, the poverty strieken, and 
the oppressed of every other country who shall long for refuge 
here. But in spite of our sympathy, our charity, and our gen- 
erosity the hour has come for us to respond to the demands of 
duty and first of all discharge our obligations te our own flesh 
and blood. 

Let us forthwith adopt as our slogan, “ America for Ameri- 
cans to-day; America for Americans until the judgment day.” 

‘The sons of Russia, the sons of Greece, the sons ef Italy, and 
the sons of all other European countries are against our sus- 
pending or restricting our immigration; but the American 
Legion, the American Federation of Labor, the Sons and 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and all the other 
patriotic societies and fraternities in the land are pleading for 
their total prohibition or the most rigid restriction of immi- 
gration. 

In such a case my duty ts clear. I shall vote not for the 
societies and sons of other countries but for the societies and 
sons of my own country. I shall vote, not for Russia but for 
the United States, neat for Mexico but for America, and for the 
protection of her imstitutions and the preservation of her 
ideals. 

In behalf of American Inbor, the most loyal and patriotic 
in the world: in behalf of the American Legion, whose mem- 
bers have fought our battles and won our vietories; in behalf 
of American law, which has been violated by allens on every 
hand; in behalf of the institution of private property, which 
has lent wings to our imagination, gratification to our ambi- 
tion, and suecess to our efforts; in behalf of all who wonld 
protect this Government against the propaganda of the Bolshe- 
vists and the assaults of the anarchists from other lands I 
have voted to prohibit all immigration for a period of five 
years. But since the amendment providing exclusion has 
failed, I new earnestly plead for the adoption of the pending 
amendment, which subjects the people of Mexico to all of the 
rigid restrictions of the bill before the Senate. 

Henceforth let us meet Mexicans and all other Immigrants 
in excess of the minimum quota at the international boundary 
line and the water's edge with the stirring Garibaldian battle 
ery with which Petain’s heroes turned the tide of victory at 
Verdun and proclaim to all the world, “ They shall not pass!” 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, if the provision is not amended 
it, in my opinion, breaks down the quota basis of the whole 
bill we are undertaking to enact into law. Unless the amend- 
ment is adopted er the substitute is adopted the Italians or 
other nationals.could go to Mexico, 200,000 in a year, and come 
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across to this country and then every other nation on earth 
would be shut out from coming in here. Their quota would be 
broken down. ‘To-day one of the great troubles we have is that 
they are going from Holland and Italy and other countries to 
South America, Cuba, and to Mexico, and then coming across 


pretty sound on matters of international commerce—proposed a 
reciprocity arrangement with the South American countries. in 
order to enhance American trade and industry. American 


| shoes, American clothing, and American automobiles are sold 


our borde Thousands of them have gone to Cuba. Unless 
we change the basis, as I said, it will destroy the effect of the 
whole measure. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that under the provisions of | 
the bill before us that may not be done. If a person should | 
come from Italy to Cuba or to South America, he would have 


to remain there five years before he would be eligible to come 
into the United States and would then have to come in under 
the quota 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I did not mention the number 


of years, but the statement I made is true. Two hundred thou- 
sand could go from any one country in Europe to South America 
and then come from there to this country. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall be glad to yield to the able Senator. 


Mr, COLT. The bill now before the Senate only proposes to 
admit those who are born in this hemisphere. We have changed 
the pending bill from the present law and from the Johnson 
bill: in other words, while the countries in this hemisphere are 
outside of the quota, speaking generally, only immigrants born 
in those countries are outside 
or any Frenchman coming to ¢ 
country would come under the English or the French quota. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let me ask the able Senator, who under- 
stunds immigration better than almost any person in our eoun- 
try, this question: If this provision is left in the bill, if it is 
not changed, and 169,000 immigrants, the total that we are 
going to allow to come into the United States, came across the 
Mexican border, we should have to receive them under this 
proposed law; would we not? 

Mr. COLT. No immigrants can come across from the Mexican 
border except those who were born in Mexico. 


Mr. HARRIS. If they were born there, any number, could 
they come? 

Mr. COLT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. They are excepted from the quota? 

Mr. COLT. They are outside the quota, if they were born 
there. 

Mr. HARRIS. Now, we are closing the front gate and we 


have opened wide the back gate. To my mind we are going to 


destroy much of the good that is in the bill. I have been de- 
lighted with the prospect of getting such a bill, though, as 
Senators know, it is not so restrictive as I should like. How- 


ever, L have been consistent. I have tried to treat every section 
of the country alike in my votes. I have not made any ex- 
ceptions or given any preference to any. If this provision 
should be allowed to remain in the bill, it would give preference 
to certain sections and certain States; and I am opposed to that. 
I think we ought to strike out this provision. 

As I said just now, I think the Mexicans are among the most 
undesirable immigrants who come into our country. I hope 
the Senate will vote for my substitute to the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wits]. If I can not get my substitute 


| 


} 


the quota; and any Englishman 
‘anada and desiring to enter this 


adopted, I am going to vote for the amendment of the Senator | 


from Ohio, and I hope that it will be adopted if my substitute 
be not agreed to. I have made the best fight I could for re- 
strictive immigration, and while I would like to prohibit all 
immigration for five years I am more than pleased to get it 
gxreatiy reduced, and I am not going to take the time of the 
Senate further, Mr. President. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I do not think it would be wise 
to adopt the pending amendment. I am not in favor of disrupt- 
ing the Pan American Union which it has taken so many years 
to build up by our most farsighted and patriotic statesmen. I 
do not believe it is wise to set aside a traditional policy which 
has been in existence practically since this Republic began. 
Under the Monroe doctrine we have assumed the rdéle of “ big 
brother” and defender of all Latin America against the world. 
Now to slam the door in the face of our neighbors could have no 
effect except an adverse one to this country. It is to Latin 
America, South America and Mexico, that this country must 
look for the promotion of trade, and, in large part, to increase 
our foreign commerce in order to build up and aid American 
industry. 

James G. Blaine, while he was Secretary of State—and I 
believe all thinking men will concede that Mr. Blaine was 


all through those countries; they are used almost exclusively in 


Mexico. There are upward of $3,000,000,000 of American capi- 
tal invested in Mexico. American genius, American science, 


and American money are invested in nearly all of the Latin- 
American Republics. Those countries have always shown a dis- 
position to welcome American energy, American genius, and 
American capital. 

There is no danger of this country being overrun by Mexican 
immigration, and, so far as South America is concerned, it is a 
joke to talk about it, for there is practically no immigration 
from the countries of South or Central America. During two 
years of the last 10 years there has been an abnormal immigra- 
tion from Mexico, in both cases the result of revolution in Mex- 
ico. Men of high type, high character, and splendid education 
have come here because of the conditions in Mexico. They have 
not settled in States in the interior of the country, but have 
located along the border—for example, in Los Angeles, Calif., 
and*ii Paso and San Antonio, Tex. I have heard no complaint 
from those communities. The Mexicans naturally locate near 
the border, because their relatives and friends live there, on the 
soil where their forefathers came before the landing of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth Rock. They have a perfect right to come, 
and why should they not come? 

So far as labor is concerned, Mexico has no great surplus of 
labor. Mexico is a very sparsely settled country, much more 
so than any portion of the United States. The time is not far 
distant when Mexico will be a very desirable field for Ameri- 
cans to settle in in order to help develop that wealthy country 
and its vast resources. Through that sort of a policy we can 
hope to obtain a large measure of benefit, but to close the door 
against our neighbors, first, is Impracticable and, second, it is 
offensive. 

Furthermore, most of the labor from Mexico does not com- 
pete with American labor, but is absolutely indispensable in the 
beet fields of Colorado, of Utah, and of the Dakotas, and like- 
wise it is indispensable in the cotton fields in cotton picking. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I was wondering under what theory the Sena- 
tor claims that Mexican laborers do not compete with American 
labor when we find Mexican laborers coming into our great in- 
dustrial centers and doing the work formerly done by American 
labor. Upoh what theory can it be said that that is not com- 
petition, and how can it be claimed that that sort of labor 
does not dispossess American labor and reduce American 
wages? 

Mr. BURSUM. I will say to the Senator from Ohio that the 
principal work which Mexican labor does in this country is in 
the beet fields, where no American laborer is willing to work. 
They have always done that work. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
the very amendment which we have been discussing has in it 
a provision for seasonal labor to reach the very situation which 
he now describes. 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; but the amendment, to my mind, would 
not be sufficient; and, furthermore, the very proposal to set 
aside a traditional policy so far as the Latin-American na- 
tions are concerned, and which admittedly is aimed at the 
Mexican, can not help but be offensive, and it is not for our 
welfare, 

As to other lines of work, Mexicans have been brought here 
to work as section hands on the railroads. There is no other 
labor to do that work. The Mexicans do not come here to 
work at a lower rate than anyone else would be paid; far from 
it, that class of labor is paid nearly three times what was paid 
when the Irish performed the section work of the country. 
They, however, are no longer willing to do that kind of work; 
they have progressed; they have accumulated wealth and 
sought other vocations: more agreeable and more profitable to 
them. Later on the Italians did the section work on the rail- 
roads, but the Italians are no longer willing to do that class 
of work; so that now we must rely on the Mexicans. 

So far as absorbing the Mexican population in this country 
is concerned, that is the merest rot. Mr. President, you will 
never live long enough, nor will any other Senator live long 
enough, to see the day when there will be any considerable 
number of Mexicans who come to this country to live perma- 
nently. When they do come here to reside, as a small number 
of them, perhaps, have come, they remain in the border States 
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ye their relatives live, where, as I have stated, their fore- 
ers lived three centuries before them, and where they have 
That is as far as they go. There is no disposition on 
part of the Mexicans to settle in other portions of the 
ted States. 
ir. FESS. Mr. President—— 
he PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
fexico yield to the Senator from Ohio? 
Mr. BURSUM. I psield. 
Mr. FESS. If the Senator will yield to me, my concern in 
lering this amendment is lest it start a movement of dis- 


nds. 


fexico and Canada and the nations of Central and South 
merica, which are rapidly becoming progressive and develop- 
industrially. I feel somewhat fearful that our traditional 

-y, which has been developing for many years, would he 
usly disturbed by the adoption of the amendment. I should 

. to vote for it in one sense, but it seems to me that the 
nrice is too great to pay. What does the Senator say about 
Mr. BURSUM. I think the Senator is absolutely right. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
w Mexico on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. BURSUM. ‘Then, I will speak on the bill. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is recognized for 
10 minutes on the Dill. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, it will be absolute suicide 
to take the action now proposed. The United States is admit- 
tedly entitled to have a preponderance of influence in the 
Latin-American Republics. This country has steod up as against 

world te protect them, and, through that policy, maintained 

r a number of years In the organization of what is commonly 

lied the Pan American Union, there has been built up a 

idarity and a community of purpose between all the Amer- 

un Republics of the Western Hemisphere. 

it is our right, and we should obtain the benefits of the 
commercial relations which may be built up with these coun- 
ries by that sort of a friendly cooperative policy. To pass 
a law elosing the doors on those peoples will simply turn them 

iy from us; it will create animosity in the place of friend- 

ip; and there is every reason on earth why we should stand 
by our traditional policy, and continue to be helpful. 

Mexico gave us in 1921 §200,000,000 in trade, more than she 

ve to all the balance of the world; and I want to say to 
you that it is not without the range of possibilities that in 
the very near future, when Mexico becomes stabilized, we 
have a billion-dollar trade with her. There is no other 


my 
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country under the sun that has Mexico’s natural, undeveloped | 


wealth of every kind and character, which is awaiting the 
stimulus of American activity. It would be suicidal to pass 
| Dill containing an amendment of this kind, which would, in 
effect, drive these people away from this country. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
but a very few minutes. I do not intend to take any appre- 
ciable part of the 10 minutes alletted to me. 

I have no sentiment in this matter. 
nilitary troubles that may come to us from either Canada 


, be said that our standards of living are affected or that 


we 
o62% 
this. It is simply a cold proposition as to what we want te de 
to carry en our business in this country. 

It is necessary that we enact such legislation as will give us 
men, If there is any class of people on the face of God's earth 
to-day that it is necessary to provide fo d that has been 
repeated here by every Senator on this floor—it is the farmer 
It is necessary, above all things, to give him labor: and the 
best labor we get comes from the Dominion of Canad 


I am, therefore, opposed to this amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the tendered a) 
great importance. It seeks to place the Wes 
under the guota provisions of the pending bill ar 


ndment is of 


rn Hemisphere 


i to 


reverse a 
policy which has been pursued by the United States from te 
beginning in dealing with the nations of this hemisphere. To 
apply the provisions of the pending bill to Canada would be, 
in my judgment, impolitic, and highly disadvantageous from 
every standpoint to the American people. It would be an 
affront to our neighbors, who have so much In common wi us 
It would disturb the business relations which are so mutually 
advantageous to the American people and to the Canadians. 
It would develop suspicions and resentments that would i: 
crease in force as the years go by. We would suffer perhaps 


more than the Canadians hy such a policy. 

The reasons which have been urged against European tm 
migration can not be urged against Canada. It has been urged 
that the great majority of the Europeans who have come to 
our shores during the past 20 years have not been homogeneous 
and are not easily assimilable. Many harsh statements dur- 
ing the discussion of this bill have been made 
who have come from 


Against those 


southern and eastern Europe which I 
regard as wholly unwarranted and most inaccurate. Put 
shall not discuss that question. I merely advert to the reaso 


I 
is 
given for restricting immigration from Furope to call attention 
to the fact that those reasons, whether sound or unsound, do 
not apply to Canada. 

The line separating Canada from the United States is a mere 
geographical one. Tilundreds of thousands of Americans have 
found homes in Canada and are contributing to the develop 
ment of British America; and large numbers of Canadians have 
found homes in the United States and many others have large 
business interests within our borders. The line does not sepa 
rate the peoples of the two Governments. They freely pass 
back and forth. To apply the quota provisions of this bill and 
to establish all of the machinery essential te enforce the quota 
regulations against the Canndians would be harmful to the 
United States and, in my opinion, would not meet the approba- 
tion of the American people. 

Certainly no one will contend that the ideals of the American 
people are lowered by our contacts with Canadians. It can not 
the 
material interests of our country would suffer by continuing 


| the liberal and wise policy with respect to immicration which 


| has prevailed between the two countries. 


or Mexico, whether we accept this amendment or not; but | 


this is a cold business proposition. 

I come from a State bordering on the great Dominion of 
Canada, and we draw from that Dominion a large number 
of men to help us gather our crops at certain seasons of the 
year. 

The State of Maine has one-third of the spruce that is grow- 
ing on the soil of the United States that is manufactured into 
pulp and is again manufactured into paper. It is impossible to 
gather those trees and transport them to the mills without Cana- 
dian labor; and every fall and every winter, from September un- 
til April, we draw on the Dominion for the best labor we have in 
the forests of Maine We draw en them in the fall, during 
September and Octeber, to help us garner in the potatoes from 
the great county of Aroostook. They are a splendid people, 
= + necessary that we have the most friendly relations 
with them, 

I am opposed to any ‘amendment or any act of the Congress 
of the United States that would in any way interfere with 
bringing in those people. They are a husky, strong, robust, 
dependable lot of young men that come to us every season. 
They come and work through the fall and winter, and then go 
back to their homes; and I fear that this amendment might 
interfere with that annual movement. 

This is a cold business propesition. It does net seem to me 
to be necessary to wave the American flag and fight all the wars 
from the Revolution down. There is nothing military about 





Canada, next to 
reat Britain, is the greatest consumer of American products. 


She furnishes a growing market for our surplus products, and 
I have no fear of any 


the trade and commerce between the two countries, In the very 
nature of things, will greatly increase as the years go by. Any 
policy which would disturb the friendly relations er impose 
additional obstacles to the freedom of trade and movement be- 
tween the peoples of the two countries would occasion most 
serious consequences to the economic interests of the people of 
our country. 

May I address myself briefly to the movement which places 
the Latin-American Republics under the quota provisions of 
the pending measure? I can not understand the outburst of 
opposition to the Republics south of us, whose interests we have 
professed to regard with such solicitude, and for whose welfare 
for a hundred years this Republic has evinced a most sincere 
regard. Mr. President, we are in part responsible for the 
establishment of these Republics. It was this Nation when 
young that gave encouragement to the peoples of Central and 
South America to assert their independence and to set up 
governments of their own choosing. Our Republic announced 
the Monree doctrine, which was a shield and protection against 
monarchial influences of the Old World and the efforts of 
despotic rulers to retain control of or to reconquer those who 
had proclaimed their independence and their emancipation from 
the influences of Europe. The United States watched with the 
deepest solicitude the birth and development of the Latin 
Republics upon this hemisphere. We rejoice in their progress 
and in the material development which they have made. 

At times there have been disturbances and departures from 
stable government; political and social disorders have unfortu- 
nately manifested themselves in some of these Republics; but 
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I think ft can be truthfully stated that, considering the diffi- 
culties which our neighboring Republics to the south of us have 
had to encounter and the many obstacles that were interposed 


to 
traordinary. 

Mr. President, a review of the record of these Republics 
during the past hundred years, I think, will show they are 
entitled to high praise, and we should be the first to extend 
congratulations upon their fine achievements. We should do 
nothing to mar the friendly relations which exist between 
these Republics and the United States. Indeed it is the part 
of wisdom for our Government to adopt every reasonable 
means to bring the peoples of the Western Hemisphere into 
closer relations and to bind them together with bonds of 
genuine affection. Such a course is dictated by the highest 
principle of justice. The immigration question is a difficult 
one to deal with. That has been demonstrated in the consider- 
ation of the pending bill. Provisions found in the bill before 
us, we are advised, have wounded the sensibilities of a friendly 
nation lying beyond the Pacific; and one or more European 
nations have signified their fear that the bill discriminated 


progress, their development and successes have been ex- 


against them, or atleast against their nationals. National 
pride exists among all nations, The existence of a proper 
national spirit is not to be condemned; indeed, it is to be 


commended. Even small nations should have national pride; 
and powerful nations should be as considerate in dealing with 
small nations as when dealing with powerful ones. 

The United States in its immigration legislation has always 
regarded the Western Hemisphere as sui juris; it has not 
sought to bring it within the same class as other nations. 
The reasons for such a course are obvious. They are to be 
defended in morals as well as from purely political considera- 
tions. It would be most unwise and impolitic for the United 
States now to adopt a different policy and place the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere upon the same Procrustean bed as 
that which we propose to furnish for other countries. 

Mr. President, as I have stated, the United States ever 
since the Monroe doctrine was announced has assumed a sort 
of guardianship over the nations in Central and South America. 
Our attitude toward them has been different from our attitude 
toward other nations. As stated, we have professed a deep 
and abiding interest in their welfare. We have been ready 
to protect them from any European or Asiatie aggressions. 
We have denied the right of European nations to engage in 
military or naval operations against them. We have sought 
to build up a Pan American Union and to establish such a com- 
munity of interests as would bind together all states upon 
the Western Hemisphere. All American Presidents from the 


time of Monroe have been interested in bringing into closer | 


relationship these various nations. 

A great impetus was given to this national policy when 
Mr. Blaine was Secretary of State; and from his time until 
the present, every President of this Republic—and so far as 
I now recall, every Secretary of State—has most earnestly 
sought to bring into closer union and fellowship all Republics 
of the New World. 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. 


WILLIs } 


or the amendment offered 


with our policies of a hundred years and would justify a feel- 
ing of resentment upon the part of those countries which 
would fall within the terms of these amendments. Mr. Presi- 
dent, from a moral and ethical point of view the adoption of 
these amendments—or either of them—would be improper. 
Those who are speaking about the spiritual union of the 
peoples of the earth and of the coming day when peace shall 
abound signify their disbelief in their contentions when they 
advocate the adoption of these amendments. 

What is there in the present situation that calls for these 
drastic provisions? There is scarcely any immigration from 
these Republics to the United States; a few thousand annually. 
Nor is there any indication that in the future there will be 
greater immigration from these countries to the United States. 
With the great resources which Central and South America 
us well as Mexico possess, with their millions of acres of un- 
occupied lands, there need be no apprehension of any invasion 
of our shores by the peoples of these Republics. Indeed, Mr. 
President, during the next 50 years I predict there will be not 
thousands alone but hundreds of thousands of American citi- 
zens who will migrate to some of these Republics and establish 
their homes there and make contribution to the growth and 
development of their new homes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s time has ex- 
pired. } 


Mr. KING. I will speak now on the bill. 


To adopt the amendment offered by the | 
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- ? ! | then disaster is portended. 
by the Senator from Georgia | Mr. Harris} would be at variance | we can not compete in most manufactured products with Eu- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is recognized for 
10 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I repeat that the relations exist- 
ing between these Republics and the United States call for a 
different immigration policy than that applied to other coun- 
tries. 

Considering the question solely from a business standpoint, | 
believe it to be most unwise to apply the terms of this bill to 
our neighbors upon the north or upon the south. It is impor- 
tant for the prosperity of the people of the United States tha: 
they develop larger markets upon the Western Hemisphere. | 
have sometimes felt that we have neglected the South and Cen- 
tral American Republics, and have not competed as we miglit 
have done with European nations for trade there to be found. 
Before the war Germany, Great Britain, France, and other 
European nations had an almost unchallenged field in the coun- 
tries which I have just referred to. 

During the war our opportunities for increasing our trade 
and commerce with the Latin Republics were multiplied. As | 
am advised, we have made considerable progress in developing 
markets and our trade is increasing, but there is still oppor 
tunity to increase our exports to South and Central Americ: 
European nations have appreciated the inroads made by the 
United States, and they are with great zeal trying to reconquer 
markets which they have lost and to secure further markets for 
their products. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has just stated that natural! 
the people of South America turned their attention to Madrid 
and to Paris. He referred, of course, to the fact that race ties 
were strong, and there was an inclination upon the part of our 
Latin-American neighbors to look sympathetically in the direc- 
tion of the Latin nations of Kurope. Conceding that natura! 
trait, it is nevertheless true that these peoples will trade where 
they can secure the best results; and if our country can supply 
their wants and can offer them favorable conditions, undoubt- 
edly the commerce between the United States and those coun- 
tries will materially increase in the future. The field is open 
for the Americans to enter; and it would be foolish to adopt a 
policy which would dam the stream or divert it into other 
channels. 


And, Mr. President, conditions in Europe may not be as favor- 
able in the future as in the past for the absorption of our 
surplus products. Great Britain and Germany before the war 
took hundreds of millions of our surplus products, not only 
manufactured products but agricultural products. The disaster 
which has overtaken the American agriculturalist has resulted 
largely from diminishing European markets. The unwise tariff 
legislation which we have enacted has reacted to the disadvan- 
tage of the American farmer and will work most serious injury 
to the American people. Our unwise fiscal policy, followed by 


| inflation, our artificial price level, maintained by unjust tariffs, 


together with other factors which I have not time to enumerate, 


| have produced a situation which must inevitably result in 


diminishing our foreign trade and commerce. 

High prices and high wages do not always mean prosperity. 
If high prices and high wages result from artificial stimulation, 
It will soon become manifest that 


ropean countries, and we will not find in those countries markets 
for billions of manufactured products which in the past we 
have there found. It is vital that we find markets for our 
surplus products. If an artificial basis of production is main- 
tained in the United States, it is manifest that our chances for 
competition in the markets of the world will grow less. 

If we can increase our trade with the countries to the south 
of us, it will be of the utmost importance to the American 
people. We should keep in mind that these Republics with their 
limitless resources will be a field of increasing trade and com- 
merce. We should join by invisible bonds of good will and 
amity, as well as bonds of material interest, the peoples of 
those southern Republics with the people of the United States. 
We should encourage them to trade with us, and American busi- 
ness men should avail themselves of every possible opportunity 
to extend their operations into these countries. 

Speaking of conditions in Europe, I am reminded of an in- 
terview I had with Mr. Trotski when I was in Moscow. He 
stated that our policies would soon drive us out of Europe, 
and that the United States, if it persisted in its present poll- 
cies, would ultimately find the markets of the world satisfied 
with the products of other countries than the United States. 
He referred to the high price levels in the United States, the 
high wages, the hothouse conditions which prevail in our 
business activities, and argued that the United States would 
soon be unable to compete with European nations and must 
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sherefore be shut out from their market. He referred to the 
emarkable development in agriculture in Germany and in 
Russia, as well as Poland and the Balkan States, and pre- 

eted that within a comparatively short time Europe would 
not be purchasing agricultural and livestock products from 
the United States. His prediction was that business in the 
Inited States would within the next two or three years 
eneounter severe reverses, and financial trouble of a most 
serious nature would overtake us. 

Undoubtedly, Russia and other European States will witness 

remarkable agricultural development in the near future. 
Russia will be able to annually export hundreds of millions of 
bushes of cereals and will also supply European countries with 
. variety of raw materials. 

Mr. President, I am alluding to these things only for the pur- 
nose of emphasizing how important it is for the prosperity of 
tur own eountry that we maintain the most cordial relations 
with Canada and with our southern neighbors. We want their 
cood will: we desire to trade with them; we can not afford to 
adopt any course that will disturb the relations now existing 
or place any cloud in the sky that might constitute a menace to 
the peace and fellowship so imperative to our happiness and 
prosperity. 

\Ir. President, addressing myself briefly to the immigration 
from Mexico: I stated a few moments ago, during the speech 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that most of the Mexicans 

ho crossed the border returned to their own country. That, 
Mr. President, was particularly true of the years prior to 
ivz2 and 1923. The Mexican people entertain the strongest 
attachment for their own country; they exhibit an affection 
for Mexico that is most remarkable. They have that spirit 
of devotion to their country that leads them to give their 
lives without murmur in what they regard to be its defense. 
Senators must remember that a considerable portion of our 
country formerly belonged to Mexico. After the separation 
many Mexicans crossed the line into the United States, ap- 
parently oblivious to the fact that it was American territory. 
\mericans living upon the border passed into Mexico. Many 
of them have large property interests in Mexico. I might add 
n passing that Americans own property in Mexico of the 
value of hundreds of millions of dollars, and many Mexicans 
are employed upon the ranches and in the mines and smelters 
owned by Americans and situated in Mexico. During the past 
few years Mexicans have come into the United States to engage 
in what are know as seasonal occupations. They remain for a 
few months and then return to Mexico. 

There have been no considerable accretions to our popula- 
tion from Mexico. A few only have come as far north as 
Chicago. Most of them who have crossed the line have sought 
employment in the States bordering upon Mexico or not far 
remote. They have not displaced American workers. In most 
instances they have performed work that the average American 
workman declined to perform. They are no menace to our 
industrial life or to our standards of living. 

Mexico, with its imperial domain, its great resources, and its 
sparse population, will not under any circumstances send more 
than a few thousand inte the United States, and judging the fu- 
ture by the past itis certain that substantially all who come will 
return to their own country. The large migration during last 
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year resulted from the revolutionary conditions in Mexico. | 


When peace and order are restored thousands of Mexicans re- 
siding temporarily in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia will return to their homes. 

Mr. President, I submit that if American workingmen only 
were interested in the proposition now under consideration their 
interest would best be subserved by defeating the amendments 
now before us. Mexico, Central and South America, if we pur- 
sue a wise and proper course, will furnish markets for 
American products of the value of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually. As stated, our trade with these countries is in- 
creasing, and as the trade increases it means greater production 
by our factories and mills and plants in order to supply the 
demands from these countries. To satisfy these demands addi- 
tional labor will be required, and that will call for the employ- 
ment of more American workmen, and with the increased pro- 
duction of mills and factories and plants the greater will be the 
demand for farm products, and thus the farmers will be 
benefited. 

Mr. President, much could be said upon this subject, but 
under the time limit I shall forbear! 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I have not spoken on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia, and I wish to say 
just a word on that amendment. The argument just made by 
the Senator from Utah {Mr. Kine] and the argument previ- 
ously made by the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Bussum] 


seem to me to be most strange doctrines to hear advocated in 
this Chamber. Stripped of all their verbiage, the arguments 
amount simply to this, that because we want to extend trade, 
because we want to sell products, because we want to make 
money, therefore the question of the kind of people we shall 
have in this country and the kind of a Nation we shall be 
amounts to but little. 

Mr. President, all I want to say upon that point is this, that 
I ama great deal more concerned about the kind of people 
we are going to be in this country fifty or a hundred years 
hence than I am about developing trade in some particular 
direction or selling our manufactured products to Mexico. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield for 
question ? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In applying the Senator's 
amendment to Central and South America, it does not make 
any difference in the total number of aliens who come, because 
the minimum quotas allowed those countries would more than 
include all of the immigrants we get. Does not the Senator 
think, then, that it would be wiser and more according to the 
fraternal spirit of the Pan American Union to exempt them 
from the trouble of going through all this business about 
getting Visé certificates? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I had thought, of course, of 
the suggestion now made by the able Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. The difficulty about that, it seems to me, is the diffi- 
culty that resides in this whole section. I think we ought to 
treat nations alike, and if we shall say to South America, 
“The quota law shall not apply to you,” we will have made an 
invidious discrimination about which other nations might have 
a right to complain. I think all nations should be treated the 
same, 

Of course, I recognize the fact that the minimum quota we 
provide, namely, a hundred, will take care of the South American 
and the Central American countries, and there will be no dif- 
ficulty; and that is not the purpose at which this amendment 
is aimed. The purpose at which we are driving is to shut off 
the coming in of cheap labor from Mexico, and if it shall 
be said that that is going to interfere with trade I have only 
to say that I am more concerned about the character of our 
Nation than I am about getting a supply of cheap labor. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator from Ohio has stated that his 
chief purpose is to measure and gauge the character of the peo- 
ple who come into this country. I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator from Ohio to the fact that of the descendants 
of these very people, so-called Mexicans, we have many in the 
Southwest, and they are pretty good citizens. In 1861 they 
followed Mr. Lincoln alongside of the volunteers from Ohio. 
They followed Teddy Roosevelt in 1898, and they furnished their 
full quota in the World War. They have always been good, 
loyal, law-abiding, God-fearing citizens, and they are the same 
race of which the Senator complains. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, it is exactly those people whom 
the Senator has described that I am trying to protect, those 
men who, coming from Mexico at an early date, have been in 
this country and helped to make it. I am protesting against 
the policy which the Senator advocates, of bringing in a totally 
different and lower type of people to take the places of those 
men. I am making no attack on the old type of Mexicans 
who have become good American citizens. I am seeking to 
defend the folks he is talking about, and he is seeking, under 
the guise of getting trade with Mexico and making more money 
and selling more products to somebody, to bring into this 
country cheaper labor, to bring down the labor market. That 
is all there is of it. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator from Ohio founded his argu- 
ment a moment ago upon the basis of character, and said he 
was chiefly concerned about the kind of people who came in. 

Mr. WILLIS. And I still insist upon that very point. I 
venture to say the people about whom the Senator is talking, 
who were in his State and helped to make if, are of a totally 
different character from those who are now permitted to come 
from Mexico. They are of a totally different character from 
the laborers who are now coming in and finding their way all 
over this country. 

On that point let me say another word. This idea that has 
been advanced by different Senators, that these laborers come 
in and go right back out of the country can not be well founded. 
If it were true that this was simply seasonal labor, how would 
Senators account for the fact that in every great industrial 
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center in ‘this eountry there is being built 
Coon 


the) 


lower 


enn do the work, and do it cheaper because they have a 

standard of living? When you get this thing down to its 
fundamentals, that is all this propesition amounts to. 

As 1 said in my remarks a few minutes ago, it seems to me 
that it is almost fruitless to undertake to restrict immigration 
und then leave the back door open so that those of comparatively 
luwer standards of living and wages can come in, not only 
from Mexico ‘but indirectly through Mexico from all the coun- 
tries in the world. 

Mr. PFLE'TOHER. Mr. President, I can not see my way clear 
to favor either the amendment offered by the Senator from 


Ohio [Mr. Wrurs] or the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris]. The latter is especially objec- 
tionable. If we vote down the amendment offered by the Sena- 


tor from Georgia, as I hope we will, then I shall offer as an 
amendment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Ohio something after the following order: Strike out, on lines 
3 and 4, page 2, the words “in foreign contiguous territory Y, 
and insert the words— 


in the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Republic of Mexico, 
Haiti, the Dominican Republie, the countries of Central or 
. or the colonies or dependencies of European countries 
entral Ameriea and South America, and the West Indies, or other 


islands adjacent to the American Continent. 


f'n! or 
America 


in ¢ 


If we are to admit seasonal labor at all, it should include all 
these countries named in the bill and not be confined to Mexico. 

Mr. WILLIS. If itis proper to do so, I will accept the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
effect of his amendment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The effect of the amendment would be to 
treat all Central American and South American countries, 
Cuba, the West Indies, Haiti, and Santo Domingo on the same 
basis as we treat Mexico with reference to this seasonal labor. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me say to the Senator, if there is objec- 
tion as to the number fixed in the amendment, I shall have no 
objection to whatever increase may be desired within reason. 
I fixed it at 5.000. From the information I had, that seemed 
to be reasonable. If that is not sufficiently great, I would 
accept an amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Tf that amendment should be agreed to, 
I think it would greatly improve the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Ohio. But JI am not at liberty to offer it now, 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia being 
pending. I sincerely trust that amendment to the amendment 
will be voted down. As the Senator from Utah has so well 
said, we have been pursuing a policy with reference to our 
Latin-American friends, some 18 or 20 Republics composing 
what we know as the Pan American Unien, which is wholly 
inconsistent with the idea of eliminating them and treating 
them upon a basis such as would be fixed by the adoption of 
this amendment. 

We announced years ago our purpose to cultivate the kind- 
liest and friendliest relations with all these Latin-American 
countries, and that has been our policy ever since. 

I remember a world message delivered by President Wilsen 
at the Seuthern Commereial Congress in Mobile, in 1913, in 
which he assured the peeples of these countries and of the 
world that it was no purpose, desire, or intention of the 
United States to acquire one additienal foot of territory in this 
Western Hemisphere, and that our hope and intention was that 
most cordial relations should eontinue with all Latin-American 
countries, 

The Senator from Ohio seems te minimize to some extent 
this idea of trade and commeree. Trade and commeree means 
peace. Trade and commerce with these countries is an im- 
portant matter for us to consider. We want to cultivate it, 
Prior to 1914 they were unable te reach us directly with their 
products, because none of these countries had any merchant 
murine of their own. They had no ships. Prior te that time 
the United States had no merchant ships, practically, of any 
consequence moving to the perts down there. Both the United 
States and South America and Gentral America were de- 
pendent upon foreign ships te move the products we meeded 
from those countries, such as coffee and nitrate, and sugar 
from Ouba, for imstanee. We were dependent upon foreign 
vessels. The preducts of those countries moving to us came 
by way of Burope and foreign ships. We were unable to ‘trade 
with them then as we are in a position to do to-day. Subse- 
quently cenditions changed, so that mew we have the ships by 


Will the Senator state the 
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up a Mexican | which we are able to send them ‘the things that we have ; 
, end Mexican immigrants are being soncght for because | sell and to bring back to us the things they have ‘to sel! ; 


us--hides from Argentina, coffee from Brazil, nitrate fron 
Chile, and other products of that sort. 

As a vesult of the world upheaval from 1914 to 1918 the 
conditions have so changed that we can to-day ebtain direct) 
the trade which belongs to the United States, and which those 
countries are perfectly willing that we should have, and to 
sell to them the things which they need and which they de 
sire and which we are able to sell to them at prices lower tha» 
foreign competitors could offer. But prior to 1914 we cou)! 
not deliver, because we were dependent upon our competitors 
te carry those products, and they could raise the rates to suc 
an extent as to shut out American trade in South America. 

That was repeatedly done. As to steel rails, manvfacture | 
products of various kinds, cement, and other products whic! 
those eountries were anxious to have from us, we were unable 
to market them there because foreign vessels raised the rates to 
such an extent as to be practically prohibitive, and our competi 
tors got the business. 

But the conditions have changed. They are our friends and 
we are their friends. We desire their good will and their 
business, their trade, and their commerce. We are in position 
now, by reason of our having merchant ships of our own, to 
obtain and control the trade which formerly went to the Puro- 
pean countries. So I feel that it would be a mistake, a serious 
mistake, to adept the amendment offered by the Senetor from 
Georgia. When the vote has been taken upon that amendment 
I shall then offer an amendment to the amendment which has 
been proposed ‘by the Semator from Ohio. 

Mr. FHSS. Mr. President, I think the junior Senater from 
Utah [Mr. Kxrne] gave us the guide in eur proper treatment of 
this particular propesed amendment. I sympathize with what 
my colleague wishes te establish. We all want the highest pos- 
sible character of American citizenship. I sympathize also 
with his effort to prevent umnecessary competition with our own 
labor. I do not think, however, that either of those elements 
is playing seriously in eur relationship with the Republic south 
of us, and especially it is not with the Province north. 

I think we must accord a different treatment, a different code 
of treatment, to Seuth and Central American countries and 
Canada from what we accord to Europe. Juxtaposition, geo- 
graphieally speaking, makes them different. The difficulty in 
enforeing any law that we might enact very seriously would 
make a change. My epinion is that having built up a bedy of 
good feeling, existing for nearly 100 years, we should do nothing 
to destroy it. Byer since the announcement of the famous 
Monroe doctrine, when we took the position of the big brother, 
we have had difficulty all along the line to induce those people 
to realize that all of our efforts were for their benefit and a 
protection against intrusion from ‘countries across the sea 
rather than a selfish purpose. We have never regarded them as 
our wards, but as peoples of particular attention that we owe 
to them to prevent interferenee by foreign governments with 
any of the governments en the American continent. 

I do net believe that we can Hghtly regard the value of this 
friendship. I especially think that is true, beeause by reason 
of our efferts to protect those people, continuously there will be 
from different countries inquiries as to whether we had a motive 
of unselfish regard for them. When we announced away back 
in 1823 our policy toward those southern countries, it was 
originally questioned as to whether we had our own imterests in 
mind. Ever since that time we have had a succession of events 
by which Ameriea has reaffirmed this protective relationship. 

Dvery time we have reaffirmed it we have had to dispel more 
or less suspicion arising from the country protected. It was so 
with the Panama mission of 1826, three years after the an- 
neuncement of the Monroe doctrine. It was again true in the 
treaty of New Grenada of 1846. It was especially true with 
the Clayten-Bulwer treaty of 1850. It was true in all of the 
snecessive steps by which we reached the position where we 
conid freely exercise the authority to construct the Panama 
Canal. 

But after that we developed a better feeling between us and 
these countries, having preved by our conduct our unselfish 
attitude ; and in the administration of Grover Cleveland, in 1887, 
when the dispnte arose ever Venezuela, the true purpose on the 
part of America, not for our own benefit but to protect those 
countries against intrusion from fereign countries, was, I am 











ion, led by the statesman from Maine, James G. Blaine. 
it was reaffirmed in 1889 under Harrison's administra- 
hy the same brilliant diplomat. So that for 100 years and 
‘we have been making an effort to build up a body of 
- feeling or national conviction of our duty toward those 
tries and by maintaining the proper policy to insure the 
nossible good feeling on the American Continent. 
is is the first time, it seems to me, that there is suggested 
posal of legislation that will make it very difficult for us 
ove to those countries that we have had their interests in 
i rather than our own. I see no danger in continuing the 
as it now is. I think I see unnecessary danger by in- 
the proposed amendment. In the interest of the best 
feeling, in the interest of the development of a great 
that is rapidly growing, and in the interest of preserving 
lationship that exists and will continue to exist if we do 
nass offensive legislation, I believe that our duty to-day, as 
er before, is for the “big brother” to show that not only 


sible 
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| States from Cuba. 
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we ready to protect these countries on the Western Hemi- | 


‘e but that we are not going to do anything selfish that will 
ecessarily offend them. 
closing I simply want to say that while I sympathize with 
desire to reach what my colleague would like to have, I 
not go with him on this new departure here on the Western 
continent, and I shall vote against both the amendments. 

Mir. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, we have been 

asked a good many times this afternoon what the intention is 
to passing the bill to-day. It has been our hope that the 
measure this afternoon or this evening. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I hope that the 
amendment may not be adopted. I realize that there may be 
come Senators here who do not appreciate the significance of 
the proposed amendment. The amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Hargis] and of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Wits] as well would practically prohibit any immigration 
from any country on the Western Hemisphere. I hope that 

ere may be sober second thought as to the meaning of that 
proposition. I do not believe there is a Senator here who lives 

, a border State either to the north or to the south who favors 
either one of the propositions. I believe we know conditions 
existing there better than the others who live in the interior. 

So far as the Government of Mexico is concerned, the people 
cross and reeross that commen boundary without any inter- 
ference under existing laws. We live as neighbors to each 
other. We do not draw any line of distinction as to associa- 
The people of the United States have their investment 
Mexico. Mexicans come to the United States for temporary 
purposes. Quite a considerable number have come 
nto the United States by reason of the revolution which has 

en going on in Mexico. But I say to you that the popula- 
tion, the civilization, and the high ideals to which we all look 
ire not interfered with by our present relations with the 
Government of Mexico. Where is the Senator who will rise 

| say that this country is being contaminated by associa- 
with our neighbor to the north? That being so, I ask 
there should be this hysteria developed regarding our 
neighbors? What is there in the equation that calls for 
most drastic legislation? ° 

| submit that the question demands a sober second thought. 
I am one of those who believe in preserving the integrity of 
our institutions and the purity of our citizenship. I believe 


husiness 


( er 


epate would remain in session until we finally dispose of the | 


| 


that, but it is not being contaminated either by our neighbor | 


on the north or our neighbor upon the south. Why disturb 
our relations? Just think for a moment, as has been sug- 
gested by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], of the 
ast difficulty which will arise in connection with the enforce- 
ment of the exclusion of those people. If we enact this legis- 
ition, may we not in the near future find that those people 
‘e willing to assert their sense of pride and retaliate against 
The Senator says that the question of business has nothing 
do with it. I submit to the Senator that it should have 
omething to do with it, at least until the time comes when the 
danger shall appear. It does not appear now, and I appeal to 
Senators not to do this very drastic thing until there shall be 
some definite, certain, and known menace to the people of this 
country. Upon a mere suspicion, upon a mere general idea 
‘hat we want to preserve our citizenship, why should we do 
(his drastie thing until we know or have good reason to believe 
that we are being threatened from these countries? I say to 
Senators that there is no menace, and not a Senator from any 
border State has risen in the Chamber to appeal for the adoption 
of either one of these amendments. I sincerely hope that both 
amendments may be voted down; but if they should not be I 
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shall still hope that the Senate may take a second thought and 








exclude from the operation of the amendments our two neighbors 
living upon contiguous territory, and with whom we have 

common boundary. I submit that no necessity for the 
adoption of either one of these amendments, and I hope they 
may fail. : 


a 
there j 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I merely wish to say a 
word or two. As the Serator from New Mexico has sta ed, of 
course this amendment would include our neighbors on the north 
and on the southwest, and the second amendment would also 


include Cuba, which is our neighbor on the south. Ther V 
a comparatively small amount ' immigration to the 1 ed 
Lying immediately to the south of Florida 
and being only 0 miles, or 6 hours’ ride on a boat, from Key 
West across to Cuba, yet now . 
immigrants from Cuba 


of 


there is no trouble arising from 
The number is comparatively limited 
at present. This amendment would seek to preclude them from 
coming into the United States. They come more particularly 
to Key West and Tampa, Fla., and there engage in work in the 
cigar factories of those cities, respectively. 

The clear Havana cigar factories in these two cities work 
many thousand men. Tampa is the largest clear Havana cigar- 
manufacturing city in the United States. Without being able 
to secure in sufficient numbers the skilled and trained Cuban 
cigar makers these Florida cities would be greatly hurt. 

I have always been a friend of American labor and of the 
American laboring man; and my record, now covering a period 
of probably twenty-odd years in the public service, will sustain 
this statement; but there is no question as to the Cuban cigar 
makers which involves American labor. The Cuban cigar 
makers are skilled in that particular line of work; they have 
followed it from their childhood, and but very few Americans 
in our Florida cities which are cigar-manufacturing cities follow 
the cigar-making trade; yet the adoption of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Haxgris], when there 
is no occasion for any alarm, would prevent the coming of those 
men into this country. I fear it would work great detriment 
to our cigar industry in Florida. 

There has been much talk here about people coming in from 
Mexico and from Cuba and all that, but they would do so if 
we should have absolutely prohibitory provisions against immi- 
gration into this country. There is nothing in that argument; 
it is begging the question. We have prohibitory laws against 
liquors being brought in here, but I should like to know 
whether the Senator from Georgia or any of those who are 
trying to secure the adoption of this amendment would say that 
a little liquor does not come in occasionally. So occasionally 
there is liable to be a smuggling in of immigrants through 
Mexico, through Cuba, or through any other country; but so 
far as the question of such smuggling and the illegal entry into 
this country are concerned, there would be some of that, of 
course, if we should have total exclusion, for immigrants 
would then be more zealous to get in in that way because pone 
of them could come in under the quota system. 

We started out dealing with the question of immigration on 
account of the fear of a great influx of undesirable Huro- 
pean immigration into this country following the World War; 
and I have been one of those who have stood for limiting and 
restricting to the minimum the immigration from European 
countries which would likely flood our country following that 
Great War. 

I supported a proposition to restrict the number 
per cent quota on the 1890 census; I even supported a 
preposition for total exclusion for a period of three years 
when we previously had the question before us, but I see no 
necessity now when dealing with the greater problem, the big 
problem, one that needs some remedy, to become alarmed and 
to go into hysteria about the question of 4,000 or 5,000 immi- 


to the 1 


grants coming in from South American countries and a few 
from Cuba. 

There is no necessity for this proposed amendment. There 
is no demand for and there is no American sentiment of any 


consequence fayorable to the idea of absolutely changing our 
law and our friendly relations with our neighbors in nearby 


countries. I hope the amendment will be defeated. With its 
defeat we will then have a measure which in substance is 
the Johnson bill, which passed the House. This bill fixes 


the quota at 2 per cent on the 1890 census. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico 
{[Mr. Jones] spoke about our neighborly relations with the 
Mexicans. If such relations exist in regard to Mexico it is 
certainly more true that they exist in regard to Canada. The 
State of Maine is situated in the extreme northeastern part of 
this country. Many of those living across the Canadian line 
are people who went across from this country during the Revo- 
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War. A great many Tories who then lived in Maine 
went across the line into New Bruns- 
he people who settled that country and who 


sachusetts, 


ope are t 


are now there. They are a good deal the same sort of people 
that we have in Maine. 

liiey come into Maine for lumbering and for farming and 
potato raising and work in the sardine factories. They per- 


form just about the character of work that our people perform. 
\Vien we have a shortage of labor, as we very often do have, 
we depend on these people to Come into Maine and help us out. 
Vhen they get through they return to Canada. That may not 
be tr as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrutts] has stated of 
the Mexicans, but it is certainly true of the Canadians. These 
people do not come into competition with labor in other parts 
of the country; the work which they do is work which people 
have to be specially trained to do. If we can not get labor from 
them, we can not get the labor at all, and we simply have to 
curtail our operations. 

I very much hope that these amendments will not be adopted; 
and I hope that nothing will be done to cut us off from this 
very necessary supply of Canadian labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tie question is on the amend- 
t proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wirris]. 

ie amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 


Nir 
Nit, 


ute, 


met 


FLETCHER. I offer an amendment to the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio. I do not wish to discuss my amend- 
ment to the amendment, but I am going to offer it. In lines 8 
and 4, page 2, of the amendment of the Senator from Ohio, I 
move to strike out the words “foreign contiguous territory ” 
and to insert the words which are found in lines 10 to 15, on 
page 5 of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
offers an amendment to the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio, which will be stated. 

The Reraprnc Crerk. On page 2, in lines 3 and 4 of the 
amendment, it is proposed to strike out the words “ foreign 
contiguous territory ” and insert the words: 
the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Republic of Mexico, 
Cuba, or Haitl the Dominican Republic, the countries of Central or 
South America, or the colonies or dependencies of Buropean countries 
in Central America or South America, or the West Indies or other 
islands adjacent to the American continents. 


Mr. WILLIS. As I understand the purpose of the Senator’s 
amendment te my amendment, it is to provide that seasonal 
labor may come in from any of the countries which are named 
in the bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. 

Mr. WILLIS. 
amendment. 

Mr. FLI'TCHER. I wish to move another amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio. On page 2, line 7, I 
move to strike out the word “five” and to insert “twenty,” 
making the latter number the limit from all of these countries 
at any one time. 

Mr. WILLIS. I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio ac- 
cepts the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida to 
his amendment. Now the question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio as modified, On that the yeas and nays 
are requested. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded te call the roll. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). 


sau 


Yes. 


I accept the Senator’s amendment to my 


Making the 
announcement as I heretofore made as to my pair and 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
erul pair with the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HMar- 
rEtD], who is absent. I transfer that pair to the junior Sena- 
tor from New York [~Mr. Copetanp], and will vote. I vote 
“nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ERNST. Making the same announcement of my pair as 
before, I vote nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Has the senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Exxkrys}) voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from West Virginia, and withhold my vote. 


Its Transier, 


se 
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Senator fr 
Illinois [Mr. McCormick] has a general pair with the Sena 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 60, as follows: 


YEAS—12z 
Dial Mayfield Shields Watson 
Harris Neely Smith Wheeler 
Heflin Sheppard Underwood Willis 

NAYS—60 
Adams Ernst King Shipstead 
Ball Fernald Lodge Shortridga 
Bayard Ferris McKellar Simmons 
Brandegee Kess McKinley Smoot 
Brookhart Fletcher McLean Spencer 
Broussard Frazier McNary Stanfield 
Bruce Gerry Norris Stephens 
Bursum Gooding Oddie Sterling 
Cameron Hale Overman Swanson 
Capper lfowell Pepper Trammell! 
Caraway Jobnson, Minn. Phipps Wadsworth 
Colt | Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Walsh, Masa 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Ralston Walsh, Mont, 
Dale Kendrick Reed, Pa. Warren 
Dil Keyes Robinson Weller 

NOT VOTING—24 

Ashurst Edwards Harrison Moses 
Borah Elkins Johnson, Calif. Norbeck 
Copeland George Lad Owen 
Couzens Glass La Follette Ransdell 
Cummins Greene Lenroot Reed, Mo, 
Edge Harreld McCormick Stanley 


Mr. Wirxts’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I offer an amendment whic!) 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will he stated. 

The Reaprne CrerK. On page 12, at the end of line 22, it is 
proposed to insert the following proviso: 


Provided, however, That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration to ascertain the different racial groups consti- 
tuting the people of any nation entitled to its quota of immigrants 
under this act, and the approximate number of people in each of said 
groups and when it shall appear that the people of any nation aro 
composed of commonly recognized and well-defined distinct racial 
groups such quota shall then be apportioned to the several racial 
groups in the ratio that the number in each such group bears to the 
entire population of such nation. That immigrants belonging to any 
racial group shall not be admitted im excess of the number so a) 
portioned, nor shall the number of immigrants from any such nation 
or country exceed the aggregate of those apportioned to the several 
racial groups. The commissioner general shall, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Labor, prescribe all necessary rules and regula- 
tiens for carrying these provisions into effect. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr, President, just a word or two in re- 
gard te this amendment, although I think the amendment ex- 
plains itself. 

The objeet of the amendment, in a word, is to apportion tho 
quota to which any nation will be entitled under the law among 
the commonly recognized, well defined, and distinct racial 
groups in the particular nation which is entitled to the quota. 
It does not discriminate against any nation. It does not dis- 
criminate against any racial group in any nation. The object 
is simply to allow each racial group. within the confines of any 
nation to have its ¢rue and just appertionment in the quot 
assigned to the nation, 

By way of illustration, I might give an example of what 
present conditions are and what they permit. 

The quota for Poland for 1921 and 1922 was 25,800, yet dur- 
ing July and August of that year 2,088 Poles came to America 
and 8,471 Jews, or four Jews for every Pole. The quota for 
Poland was exhansted in December, 1921, and the Poles, it is 
said, were mourning bitterly beeause they had not been given 
a square deal, nor had they, for the population of Poland is 
something like 17,000,000. Poles and 3,000,000. Jews. : 

This illustrates, Mr. President, the reason and the justice 
of applying this principle of apportionment of the quota qmons 
the well-defined and well-recognized racial groups. 

Take another illustration: Rumania’s admissable quota for 
1924 was 7,414. During July and August of 1921, the first two 
months. of the fiscal year, there were 2,014 persons admitted 
for that country. Of this number, 137 were Magyars, 226 were 
Germans, 271 were Rumanians, 1,411 were Jews, and 59 were 
from scattered nationalities in Rumania. The Jews in Ku- 
mania are in the minority. 

Russia is another example, Mr, President, where, as, I undder- 
stand, there are 51 Slavs to 1 Jew. 

It is to permit the other racial groups in the several nations 
to have their just and fair apportionment of the quota among 
them that this amendment is submitted. 
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I have conferred with the Senator who has charge of this 
pill, and I understand that he has no objection to the amend- 
ment. I believe it ought to appeal te the reason of every Sena- 
tor here as being just and reasonable. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
vield to me? 

* Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
I have no objection to the amendment. 
Senator will let me speak for myself when he gets through 

Mr. STERLING. I will; but I so understood the Senator, 
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racial groups in foreign countries. 


Mr. President, will the Senator | 


I should hardly like to say that | 
T shall be glad if the | 


m one or two conversations I had with him, I did net feel | 


il 
quite like asking the Senator now to accept the amendment, 
put I felt justified in making the statement that I did. If, 
however, the Senator has any other idea, he is surely at liberty 
to express it new. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. My only apprehension is that it 
is unworkable, and that I should like to explain. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
lbakota yield te the Senator from Mississippi? 


Mr. STERLING. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 
Mr. HARRISON. I have not studied the Senator's amend- 


ment. Does the Senator think there is no conflict between the 
provisions of his amendment and the amendment that was 
adopted on day before yesterday touching the national groups? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think there is any necessary con- 
flict between this amendment and that. In any event, as I 
understand that amendment, it dees not become operative for a 
peried ef three years, anyhow. 

Mr. HARRISON. 


was adopted, directed the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Labor, and the Secretary of Commerce to make an estimate on 
this racial-group proposition. They were to begin immediately. 
They were to make their report by the lst of Mareh, 1926; and 
then, ef course, the Congress would have a year and a half be- 
fore taking any action, and so forth. By this amendment the 
commissioner general is clothed with power to make an esti- 
mate, and it seems to me that there might be some conflict be- 
tween the two propositions. 

The eommissioner general is under the Secretary of Labor. 
We have directed the Secretary of Labor, in conjunction with 


the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of State, to do | 


what the Senator here seeks to empower the commissioner gen- 
eral te do, it seems to me. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think the commissioner 
general, if he is competent to be commissioner general, can 
easily determine under the terms of this amendment what are 
commonly recognized and well defined and distinct racial groups 
in any country. I think this provision ought to go into effect 
at once and be operative at once, and that it wil! net conflict 
with the amendment which was proposed by the Senater from 
lVennsylvania and adopted. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say to the Senator that I think it is 
all right te do this wnless it is already being done; but it seems 
to me there is going to be a conflict in the adoption of the two 
amendments, through having two distinet agencies doing the 
same work. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. World it not be almost impossible to get the 
information sought in the different countries as to racial 
groups? 

Mr. STERLING. TIT do not think it will be almost tmpossible ; 
otherwise, f should not have offered the amendment. If I had 
thought there would be any great difficulty, indeed, in distin- 
guishing these different racial groups for the purpose of ap- 
portioning the quota among those racial groups, I should not 
have offered the amendment. 

Tet me say, Mr. President, that the Commissioner General 
of Immigration has already in large part done this very work, 
und in bis last report he classified immigrants according to 
race or people. For instance, he has Chinese, Croatian and 
Slovenian, Dalmatians, Dutch, and Flemish, Hast Indian, Eng- 
lish, German, Greek, Hebrew, and so on throughout. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield 





May I say to the Senater that the amend- | 


ment that was offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania, which enirma 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish now to inquire of the Senat 
what organizations or what officials are to determine ¢t 





wre 


Mr. STERLING. I have provided in my amendment t) 
shalt be determined by the Commissioner General of Ir 
tion. 


Mhizra- 


Mr. BROUSSARD. I understand that in the amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, which involves only this Netion 
three years have been given to do the vy How en? on 
official in the United States determine all these racial crowns 
throvchout the world, unless it be applied in the t 10 or 15 
years? 

Mr. STERLING. I think if the Senator will rend the amend 
ment, the very terms of the amendment, he wonld find that 


there was to be no great difficulty. The commonly reeognived 
and well-defined distinct racial groups are to have their proper 
portion of queias. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator's time has ey 
pired. 
Mr. REDD of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I want to sav 


just a word on this amendment. 

i suppose it is possible in some of the foreign veountries 
Poland, to make a general racial division of the population: 
bat | de not believe it is humanly possite for any cousn! of 
the United States to take a Polish emigrant and analvze his 
race and find out to which of the racial groups he ought to be 
assigned. Ferhaps his mother or his grandmother was a 
ess, his father or his grandfather a Czech, and somehody else 
in his ancestry a Sixv, and no consul would have the ability 
or the means at his disposal to make the necessary research 
My ebjection does not lie to the idea of the Senator from 
Seuth Dakota. I think his idea would be fine if it could be 
worked out. But the moment you come to apply it to anv par- 
ticular emigrant you would find yourself up against a hopeless 

So I hope the amendment will not be adopted. 
Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the very moment we put the 
machinery of the United States into a foreign country to deter- 
miine tke different racial growps in that country we would have 
a multiplication of machinery the cost of which it would be 
impossible to estimate. We never have dealt with any nati: 
except as a nation and for the United States im denaline with 
its problem of immigration. To go into another nation and 
attempt to base our method of immigration upon the different 
racial growps in that nation would not only be impossible of 
operation, in my judgment, but it would be a variation from 
the poliey of the past in our dealings with other nations. 

This bill provides that the well-recognized racial groups shall 
have their quota of immigrants. If the well-recognized groups 
of any nation are to have their right of quotas, the smaller 
racial groups in those nations should by every principle of right 
have precisely the same right to their quotas. The more I 
look inte it the mere the diflicuity of administration seems to 
me to make the amendment impossible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment effered by the Senator from South Dakota | Mr. 
STERLING }. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Ie Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reapine CruerK. In lieu of the matter beginning on page 
19, line 12, and extending down to and including line 17 on page 
23—being sections 16 and 17—stricken out om the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Immigration, the Senator from Utah 
propeses to insert: 


like 


Stc. 16. (2) Every alien employed on board of any vessel arriving 
fn the United States from any place outside thereof shall be examined 
by an fmmigrant inspector to determine whether or not (1) he is a 
bona fide seaman, and (2) he fs an alien of the class described in sub 
division (f), section 17, hereof; and by a surgeon of the United States 
Pubfie Health Service to determine (3) whether or not he is suffer 
with any of-the disabilities or diseases specified In section 35 of 1! 
immigration act of 1917. 

(b) If ft fis found that such alien ts not a bona fide seaman, he sha 
he regarded as an immigrant, and the various provisions of this act and 
of the Immigration law# applicable to immigrants shall be enforced in 
his case. From a decision holding such alien not to be a bona fide sea- 
man the alien shall be entitled to appeal to the Secretary; and on the 
question of his admissibility as an immigrant he shall be entitled to 
appeal to the Secretary, except where exclusion is based upon grounds 
nonappealable under the immigration laws. If found inadmissible, such 
alien shall be deported, as a passenger, on a vesse) other than that by 
which brought, at the expense of the vessel by which breught, and the 
vessel by which brought shall not be granted clearance until such ex- 
penses are paid or their payment satisfactorily guaranteed. 


a | 
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{c) If it is found that such alien is subject to exclusion under sub- 
Aivision (f) of section 17 hereof, the inspector shall order the master 


to hold such alien on board pending the receipt of further instructions. 

(d) If it is found that, although a bona fide seaman, such alien is 
nfMflicted with any of the disabilities of diseases specified in section 85 
of the immigration act of 1917, disposition shall be made of his case 
in accordance with the provisions of the act approved December, 1920, 
entitled “An act to provide for the treatment in hospital of diseased 
alien seamen,” 

Sec. 17. (a) Upon the arrival (after the expiration of four months 
after the enactment of this act) of any vessel in the United States, 
it shall be the duty of the owner, agent, charterer, consignee, or 
master thereof to deliver to the immigration officer in charge at the 
port of arrival, in respect of each alien seaman employed on such 
vessel, a landing card in duplicate, containing such seaman’s name, 
age, nationality, personal description, and the capacity in which 
employed, and having permanently attached thereto a photograph of 
such seaman. 

(b) If such alien employee is found upon examination not to be sub- 
ject to detention or exclusion under any of the provisions of section 
16 hereof, he shall be permitted temporarily to land during the stay 
of the vessel in port or for the purpose of reshipping on board any 
other vessel bound to a place outside the United States, and the immi- 
gration officer shall cause a fingerprint of the alien to be placed upon 
each copy of the landing card. Thereupon one copy of the landing 
card shall be delivered to said seaman, and the other copy shall be 
filed in the archives of the immigration office at the port of arrival and 
properly indexed for future reference. 

(c) If such a temporarily landed 
United States without reshipping 


alien seaman 
foreign for a 


in the 
in excess of 


remains 
period 


60 days, such circumstance shall constitute prima facie evidence of | having violated our laws by coming into port, because, if they 
| ’ , ® 


abandonment of 
shall thereupon 
examined as though 


and unless such 


calling and becoming an immigrant, and such alien 
taken into custody by immigration officials and 
he were an immigrant applying for admission ; 
alien shows either that he has not abandoned his 
calling but is still a bona fide seaman, or that he is in all respects 
admissible under this act and the immigration laws, such alien shall 
be deported in the manner prescribed by sections 19 and 20 of the 
immigration act of 1917. 

(d) Landing cards shall be printed on distinctive safety paper pre- 
pared and issued, under regulations prescribed under this act, at the 
expense of the owner, agent, consignee, charterer, or master of the 
vessel. The Secretary of Labor, with the cooperation of the Secretary 
of State, shall provide a means of obtaining blank landing cards out- 


be 


side the United States. 

(e) All vessels entering ports of the United States manned with 
crews engaged and taken on at foreign ports shall when departing 
from the United States ports carry a crew of at least equal number 


and any such vessel which fails to comply with this requirement shall 
be refused clearance. 

(f) No vessel shall enter a port of the United States, except in 
distress, having on board as a member of the crew any alien who if he 
were applying for admission to the United States as an immigrant 
laborer would be subject to exclusion under the Chinese exclusion laws, 
or under the sixth proviso to section 8 of the immigration act of 1917 
and rule 7 of the immigration rules of February 1, 1924, or under 
the clause of section 3 of the immigration act of 1917 excluding by 
territorial limitations certain natives of Asia and of islands adjacent 
thereto; except that any ship of the merchant marine of any one of the 
countries, islands, dependencies, or colonies immigrant laborers coming 
from which are excluded by the said provisions of law shall be per- 
mitted to enter ports of the United States having on board in their 
crews aliens of said description who are natives ‘of the particular 
country, island, dependency, or colony to the merchant marine of which 
such vessel belongs. Any alien seaman brought into a port of the 
United States in violation of this provision shall be excluded from 
admission or temporary landing and shall be deported either to the 
place of shipment or to the country of his nativity, as a passenger, on 
a vessel other than that on which brought at the expense of the 
vessel by which brought, and the vessel by which brought shall not 
be granted clearance until such expenses are paid or their payment 
satisfactorily guaranteed, 

(g) The owner, agent, consignee, charterer, or master of the vessel 
who violates any of the provisions of this section shall pay to the 
collector of customs for the customs district in which the port of 
arrival is located the sum of $1,000 for each alien in respect of whom 
the violation occurs; and no vessel shall be granted clearance pending 
the determination of the liability to the payment of such fine, or 
while the fine remains unpaid, except that clearance may be granted 
prior to the determination of such question upon the deposit of a 
sum sufficient to cover such fine. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the amendment just submitted is 
intended to perfect the bill under consideration. Without this 
amendment, it is said by many, there will be no real exclusion 
of certain nationals intended by the bill under consideration 


i 


to be excluded. Such excluded persons or nationals sought to 
be excluded will come in as seamen, as they are coming into 
the United States now in great numbers. 

The report of the Commissioner of Immigration for 192 
states that 973,804 alien seamen are reported to have arrive, 
in the ports of the United States and to have been examine: 
as to their health. The report for 1923 states that 1,018 0. 
alien seamen arrived in the ports of the United States an 
were examined for that year. Included in this number are 
of course, the petty officers of the vessels arriving. The officers 
do not quit the ships in the United States, and the petty officers 
who leave their ships are few in number. So that it may he 
said that about 600,000 may come ashore and mingle wit! 
our population. 

It is claimed that many persons, who enter as Seamen are 
Not seamen that they remain in the United States in violation 
of the laws of the United States. 

This amendment which I have offered is for the purpose o/ 
dealing with the class of excluded seamen; that is, alleged 
seamen who have come into the United States in the past in 
violation of our laws. 

The excluded persons, as I have stated, will come in as sen 
men who can not be held on board of the ships after tho 
vessels have properly entered our ports. First, because to hold 
them on the vessels against their will would be involuntar, 
servitude, and, of course, would come within the jurisdiction 
of the courts of our country; second, because the seamen woul: 
be prisoners and the vessels would be prisons. It can not be 
assumed that such law could be sustained. The seamen have 
committed no offense. They can not be held guilty even of 


2 
1 


| be bona fide seamen they could not know that the vessels were 


to come here, unless the port is the first one visited in the 
course of the voyage. The master and the owner of the ves. 
sel will know. In clearing for the United States they would 
be told about the law and its penalties. 

Under this amendment the penalty upon the vessel for bring- 
ing an excluded person into our jurisdiction will be the expenses 
of such person's keep until he can be deported and the cost of 
his deportation as a passenger on some other vessel. If he be 
a person capable of becoming a citizen and is not a bona fide 
seaman, he will be deported at the expense of the vessel which 
brought him. The master of the vessel will have general 
knowledge whether he is a bona fide seaman. He will know 
whether such person has shipped as a seaman for the purpose 
of securing entrance into the United States in violation of the 
immigration laws. If the vessel is bound to a port of the 
United States, the master with such knowledge can not escape 
conviction upon the plea of lack of guilty knowledge. He hired 
the men and he knew the difference between a bona fide seaman 
and a pretended one; he knew the difference between an occi- 
dental seaman and an oriental one. 

If the vessel is not bound for a port in the United States but 
is compelled to come into an American port in distress, neither 
the vessel nor her seamen, no matter who they be, are in any 
way interfered with, except that the seamen will be furnished 
a landing card. If the vessel has a crew of its own nationals 
as distinct from a crew belonging to one of the colonies or de- 
pendencies of such nation, such vessel may come with the same 
freedom as if such men were not persons excluded from the 
United States. In other words, a Japanese vessel may come 
here with Japanese or persons not excluded, but she may not 
bring Chinese, Koreans, or Hindoos. 

It will be seen that this amendment is intended to perfect 
the exclusion laws. To exclude a person as a person and then 
to admit him as a seaman is to make the law ineffective. It 
is to close the front deor and permit the side door to remain 
open. This has been done in the past, and notwithstanding 
the fact that there are strict Chinese exclusion laws, which 
have been in force for 30 years, there are more Chinese in the 
United States than there were 30 years ago. 

The process by which the exclusion acts are eyaded is very 
simple. The combinations which make a business of import- 
ing Chinese exchange the old men for younger men from on 
board of vessels and in addition bring a large number of stow- 
aways in the vessels coming. If the stowaways are accidentally 
discovered, it is‘almost impossible to prove thai they entered 
the ship in our ports with the knowledge of the officers in 
charge of such vessels. 

The third part of the amendment provides that a vessel 
which has obtained its seamen in some foreign port shall take 
away at least as many men in her crew as she brought and that 
she is not to obtain clearance until she has complied with this 
provision. No nation can complain of such law. All nations 
have rules or laws providing a minimum of a crew; but the 
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ster may take as many more as he shall think needed for 

ety, and he is to bring those men back, unless they desert 

are otherwise missing. 

Manifestly it requires as many men to bring a vessel safely 

r the same waters east to Europe or west to Asia as it 

es to bring the vessel safely west from Europe or east 

m Asia. When a vessel comes here overmanned and leaves 
rom 10 to 100 men behind, it is plainly with the purpese of 
evading the immigration law and making a profit in so doing. 
rhis amendment. would stop such a violation of our immigra- 
tion laws. 

Nor can it be justly eentended that such a vessel would take 

ay better men than it brings. It will take away the cheap- 
ext and therefore the least efficient men that can be found. 

erally speaking, better men will be brought than are taken 

y unless they be purely immigrants masquerading as sear 

' in. which. case, not being bona fide seamen, the vessel will 

the expenses of their deportation. 

the landing card ig needed more especially in order that 
excluded persons who are here as seamen may be observed 
ind. if need be, identified and deperted. It is the same as 
ty all nations and in that, as in other respects, there is no 
discrimination. 

\s indicated, the evidence shows that large numbers of 
persons Who under the law are excluded from admission to our 
shores ship as seamen when they are net, They ship as sea- 
men fer the purpose of evading our laws and of entering the 
United States. Under existing law thousands have been per- 
mitted to enter our perts and large numbers have escaped de- 
portation. This amendment is offered for the purpose of more 
effectually closing the gates against those whe, under the bill 
as it has been amended, are exeluded from our shores, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Permit the Chair to ask a 
question. The Chair understands that this amendment is not 
intended to modify the La Follette Seaman Act at all but simply 
to prevent immigrants from. entering in violation of it? 

Mr. KING. That is the principal object. of it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, my attention was called. fo this 
amendment just a day or two ago. The subject is very im- 
portant. It has nothing to de with quotas er nations or any- 
thing of that sort, but. simply deals with evasion. of the Iaw. 
Such evasion has gone on for many years through the channel 
of alien seamen.. Pesing as. alien seamen has been a favorite 
methed ef bringing into this country persons whom the law 
excludes. 

L do net. think the figures: im regard to desertiens given in 
the repert. of the commissioner are. wholly to be trusted. It 
is yery difficult. to get exact statistics as. to seamen. They all 
have to pass a health examination, but not, as I understand it, 
the examination fer entrance as alien immigrants. It is very 
easy for a man to slip away from. a ship whem he has come here 
simply for the purpose of evading the laws and. intending to be- 
come a resident alien. I think the total number of deserters, 
as they are classified, is something Jike 24,000. My own belief 
is that it is really a much larger number of men who take 
that way of getting into the country mm evasion of our laws, 
all parts or any part of our laws. 

The situation ought to be dealt with, I have not had the 
time to give sufficient consideration to the particular amend- 
ment presented to state te the Senate how well I think it 
might work, buf it ought. certainly te be dealt with in con- 
ference. The situation is now that. the whole subject. of alien 
seamen and all relating to that subject has been stricken 
from the bill, and the bill would go into conference without 
any provision covering the intreduction. of alien seamen. 

I have talked the matter over with the Secretary of Labor, 
who told me voluntarily more than a year ago that the worst 
evasion of the Chinese exclusion act comes through the Chinese 
who are brought here in the engine room of a ship, or in some 
similar way, and who slip in when they get to port. and become 
residents of the United States. That fs one of the worst. meth- 
ods adopted for evasion of the law. Something ought to be 
done about it. We can not, I think, possibly afford to allow 
the Dill to become a law witheut any provision relating to the 
exclusion of alien seamen or at least compelling them to pass 
the necessary examination that all aliens, have. to pass to come 
here. I do not think it would be possible for us to decide upon 
it here at this Iate hour, when the bill is so nearly finished. 

As I have said, I can not undertake te deal with the details 
of the particular pending amendment, but I should like to have 
some assurance from the committee that when the bill goes 
into conference they will at least. make some provision which 
will prevent the gross evasion of our immigration laws which 


now is taking place through the alien-seamen channel to whiclr 
I have referred. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


President——— 


Dees the Senator frem Mas 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Peunsylyania? 
Mr. LODGE. I yield. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The bill as it p: d the House 
and reached the Senate does contain provisions regulating 
the landing of alien seamen. The whole matter will be in con 


ference. So the Senator has that assurance. 
Mr. LODGE. With reference to what the Sen 

stated, I think we ought to have an assurance 

ferees that the present condition in which t! 


itor has }ust 

robo our cone 

he bill now stands, 

with no regulation im regard to alien seamen, shall not be 

mitted to go through without serious censideration, and 

the conferees will frame a proper clause or as good a dau 
they can to prevent this flagrant abuse. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

pointed one of 


per- 
hat 
‘as 


If I should happen to be ap 


the managers on the part of the Senate, I 
would hope te agree to any section of the Heuse bill or any 
amendment of it which would seem to improve the present 


situation. But it is not exactly correct to say that there 
law on the question. at presené. 
gration authorities that all they 


in no 
It was testified by the immi 
needed was the money for 
deport the alien seamen who have deserted. 

Just to state the preblem very briefly, there were 23.994 
desertions by alien seamen in the last fiscal year. I am con- 
fident that that is a complete census of these whe deserted, 
because we have the advantage ef the incoming and ouigoing 
manifests; we know exactly hew many members of the crew 
each ship is lacking when it goes out, and these figures cre 
checked by a comparison with the records of the incoming and 
outgoing vessels. More than half of these men reship. It is a 
common thing for them to desert one ship and to ship again on 
another vessel going, out to a foreign port. The figure 23.000 
does not give an accurate picture of the number of smugzled 
immigrants who come in. I doubt very much, when we remem- 
ber the number of reshipments and. the number of men whe 
desert in order to go to work on the Great Lakes each spring, 
as they are doing right at this minute, if we get more than 
two or three thousand smuggled immigrants in this way. It 
does. not compare with the smuggling. across the land borders. 
It does not compare with the smuggling from. Cuba te the 
FPiorida coast so far as numbers are concerned, 

Now, let me say a word about the amendment. The committee 
held a long and careful hearing on this particular amendment. 
A representative of the seamen’s union was present, to urge if, 
After that hearing the committee decided, by a vete which would 
have been unanimous except for the negative vete of the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Kine], who. now introduces the amend- 
ment, against incorporating the amendment in the bi In 
other words, every member of the Committee on Immigration 
except the Senator from Utah is opposed to the amendment. 
The reason why is easy to understand. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, may I Interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I am. glad te yield to the Sen- 
ater from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator made the statement that all 
members. except the Senator from Utah were opposed te the 
amendment. I was not. opposed to it, and seme others were not, 
but we thought it might interfere with the bilh going threugh, 
and we were unwilling to load down the bill with amything that 
could. be taken care of in a separate measure. I personally 
favor the amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not remember that the Sen- 
ater voted in favor of it. My impression was that he voted 
against it. 

Mr. HARRIS. 
meeting. 

Mr. REED ef Pennsylvania. 
my original statement. 

Mr. LODGE. [ff the Senator will allow me, I thought Pf dis- 
tinetly stated that F was not undertaking to press for the 
adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; F understood that. 

Mr: LODGE: But I do think that the Senator very much 
underrates the smuggling of aliens im that way. I do not think 
these figures are good for much. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
to stop it if we can. 

Mr: LODGH. We want to stop it whether the number is 2 
or 2,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? 


I stated that I did so at the committee 


That was all I meant to sey in 


Whatever the figures, we want 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator from Utah 
allow me to finish, because the sands of my glass run fast? 

Mr. KING, Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The committee had two reasons 

for taking that attitude. The first was that it introduced a 
very intensive subject, as to which the three parties in interest 
could not agree on anything. The president of the seamen’s 
union wanted this amendment. The steamship companies by 
their representatives wanted something totally different. The 
Department of Labor, the commissioner at Ellis Island, and the 
immigration commissioner here wanted a third plan. They 
said the landing-card scheme had been tried and would not 
work. A seaman merely tears up his landing card and departs 
for parts unknown. The landing card does not stop him from 
deserting. They say that plan will not work. The steamship 
companies, on the other hand, plead unfairness. No two of 
them agre¢ It is a very much debated topic. It ought to be 
covered in a separate bill. Unless we can agree on something 
in conference, it will have to be provided for in a separate 
measure. 
Finally, I think the impression stated by the Presiding Officer 
incorrect. The Presiding Officer stated when the amend- 
ment was under discussion that he understood it did not change 
the La Follette Seamen’s Act. I beg to differ from that impres- 
sion. It does change it vitally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair asked the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Krna] if that were the fact 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. My understanding differs from 
that of the Senator from Utah. Let me explain just what the 
amendment does. It provides that if any ship comes into our 
ports bringing from another country a seaman who is ineligible 


Is 


A 


to citizenship, the seaman shall be removed from the ship by | 


the immigration authorities, regardless of any intention of 
deserting, and shipped back to his home country on some other 
vessel, It follows from that that if a Japanese ship comes 
into the port of New York or San Francisco and has a single 
Chinaman in its crew, our men board that ship, seize that 
Chinaman, and send him back to China on some other vessel. 
It follows that a British ship could not bring a Lascar into any 
of our ports; that a Chinese ship could not bring a Korean. 
The possibilities are terrific. There is not a single ship which 
sails the Pacific to-day which would not violate this provision 
in a hundred ways. It would close our ports to oriental ship- 
ping almost as effectively as Japan closed her ports to our ship- 
ping before 1852. I do not believe that the Senate of the 
United States wants to change our laws so radically on such 
short notice and after such scant consideration as we are able 
to give to this question to-day. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I merely 
word. I do not see how this amendment can affect the La 
Follette Seamen's Act, because the La Follette Seamen's Act 
is an act to provide safety at sea, while this has to do with 
immigration. I do not see how it can break up the business 
of transportation at sea by Japan on the Pacific, because there 
is nothing in the amendment which will prevent a Japanese 
ship from landing here with a full Japanese crew. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. At the time this matter was 
under consideration the committee asked that question ex- 
plicitly of the president of the Seamen's Union, Mr. Andrew 
Furuseth, and his reply was that there were some sections of 
the La Follette law that were “as dead as Julius Cesar,” and 
that the amendment was intended to resurrect them. That was 
his exact language. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I will say to the Senator that if the La 
TFollette Seamen’s Act is not enforced, the alien seamen can 
come in here; and they came to the number of something over 
a million last year; they landed from the ships and mingled 
with the population. We do not know how many went back on 
the ships; we do not know how many of them are here now. 

Let me say further to the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
I do not believe that any single English ship ever came to New 
York Harbor with one lascar. 

Mr. RE&D of Pennsylvania. I sailed on one of them that 
had a number of lascars in its crew. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I said with one lascar. They may come 
in with an entire crew of lascars; but under the amendment 
if such lascars come ashore provision is made that they shall 
receive what is called a “landing card,” and the ship when 
it departs must report to the immigration officials how many 


Wish to Say a 


lascars they take out, and under the law they will be compelle.) 
to take out as many as they brought in. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has stated that the way to 
handle this question is by the passage of another law. He ma 
be right; but to me it seems like having one law for the fro, 
door and another law for the side door. In the olden days w. 
heard considerable talk about the trouble that was caused }) 
the back and side doors, but most of the trouble was with {}, 
side door. That was before the passage of the Volstead A, 
There seems to be in this instance a real side door throug! 
which the alien seamen can enter the United States withou: 
being subject to the immigration laws, mix with the populatioy 
and remain here, so far as we know. There is nothing to pr 
vent them doing so unless some one, perhaps by accident, dis 
covers them. 

I was very deeply impressed with what the Senator from 
Massachusetts |Mr. Lopar] said, that something like this ough: 
to go into the immigration law—at least should go to con 
ference—in order that the side door may be taken care of. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, just a brief word abou: 
this matter. The situation is, as has been indicated, that the 
committee reports the bill with the sections as to alien ses 
men—sections 16, 17, and so forth—entirely stricken out, s» 
when the bill passes here and goes to conference the matter in 
conference will be the House provisions. 

I think it is important that the Senate should adopt some 
affirmative principle of law with reference to this subject. It is 
a very important subject. It has been stated here that some 
24,000 desertions from ships occurred last year. Now we shal! 
stop those desertions if we shall provide, as this amendment 
does, that every vessel must take back as many of her crew as 
she brings in. The trouble heretofore has been that a vesse! 
would come into a port of the United States with three or four 
times as many men as she needed as a crew, and then depart 
with only the required number. Under this amendment she 
will be required to take away with her as many as she brings. 
That is a very important matter; and, in* my judgment, it 
will cause a cesSation of this large number of desertions. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Under this amendment, as it 
stands, a vessel could come in with Chinamen if it desired 
and then take out Americans in their place. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is difficult to prevent desertion; and 
what we call desertion here in this loose way is not really deser- 
tion under the law. A seaman has a right to ship on a vessel 
and come to a port of the United States, and, even though we 
have a contract for a round voyage, demand half his pay, and 
leave his vessel. He is no longer a deserter; he is a free man; 
and, under the law, he has a right to ship on another vessel. 

This amendment is purely an immigration proposition; it 
does not deal with the seamen’s law in so far as that law affects 
immigration; and it ought to go into this bill. The amendment 
ought to be adopted by the Senate as an affirmative stand and 
a declaration of certain principles that ought to be written 
into the law and become a part of the immigration law of tlie 
United States. 

There have been certain failures fully to enforce the seamen’s 
act; there have been additions to our population by immigrants 
coming in aboard vessels when they ought not to have been ad- 
mitted; but they have taken up their residence here to become 
a part of our population when they are barred under the law. 

The enforcement of a provision such as is proposed by. the 
amendment will, in a large measure, correct all these diffi- 
culties. This amendment has been very carefully thought 
out, carefully studied, and carefully prepared, and it is to our 
highest interest, if we are going to attempt at all to have an 
adequate immigration law, that we embody its provisions in 
the law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
the amendment proposed is wholly different from the provisions 
in the House bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is partially different; there are pro- 
visions in the House bill that are not workable; provisions, 
for instance, requiring bond under circumstances which will 
make the ship upon which the seamen come to this country a 
prisoner, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Why would it not be the 
Senate to adopt this amendment, let it go to 
let the conferees work out a feasible and workable plan? 
sgest to the Senator from Pennsylvania that he permit this 
idment to be adopted, and then work out a proper arrange- 
t in conference, 

\r. REED of Pennsylvania. 


best 


plan for 


‘onference, 


The difficulty with that ts 
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there are some provisions, that are common to this amend- | 
t and to the House bill, which witnesses indicate are extrav- | 


int and ineffective. The landing-card provision has 
d. but does not work. If a man wants to desert his 
merely tosses his landing card away and leaves. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The House bill carries a 

landing card. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The House bill carries a pro- 

m for that; and if this amendment shall not be adopted, 

e matter will all be in conference and we can act on it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The whole matter will also be in con- 

ence if this amendment shall be adopted by the Senate 

Mr. McKELLAR. Even if some lines are exactiy the same 

| if the amendment is substantially different from the 
House provision it could easily be worked out. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it will be helpful to the conferees 

have a positive and affirmative expression of this character 

| the part of the Senate. Then the House provision which has 
heen stricken through and the amendment now proposed will 
be in conference. 

Mr. President, I do not want to detain the Senate, but 
Captain Furuseth, who knows this whole subject as no other 
man in the country knows it, submitted to me a paper in the 
nature of a statement as to the manner in which the present 
law is operating, showing what is happening under present 
conditions and showing why the House provision is inadequate. 
I ask to have that statement inserted in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is_ there 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


been 
ship, 


provision for 


objection? The 


Some years ago a Member of the House of Representatives, who later 
became a United States Senator and is now out of public life, defined 
“ scientific legislation” as being legislation where the legislator pre- 
tended to do one thing while he is in reality trying to do another. 
More often than otherwise, when “ scientific legislation” is about to 
be applied, the legislator himself is deceived by having his attention 
concentrated upon one particular thing or one particular evil or pur- 
pose to such an extent that he fails to see the other phase or the 
“ scientific” aspect of the proposal. 

The committee system and the hearings may generally be depended 
upon to develop the fact that the proposal is “ scientific.” The effort 
to use the immigration legislation to repeal the seamen’s act is a 
notorious instance of the efforts at “scientific legislation.” Ship- 
owners, foreign, and to a large extent American, have been and are 
doing their utmost to so change the seamen’s act that they may in 
one way or another compel the seamen to remain on board of the 
vessels in ports of the United States if the shipowners deem such to 
be in their best interest. 

There were protests from foreign nations, protests from foreign and 
American shipowners, protests from shippers, bankers, and chambers of 
commerce against the passage of the seamen’s bill. The protests fol- 
lowed the act, as perfected by Congress, to the President. When the 
shipowners failed there, they made use of the industrial power in- 
herent in the shipowners, and the power which they have over news- 
papers through the advertising patronage, which is very extensive, to 
organize a propaganda for the purpose of repealing the La Follette 
seamen’s law before it had been put in operation. They failed in that. 
When the war began the foreign nations urged that it be suspended, at 
least during the war, because the seamen were quitting in ports of the 
United States and the vessels were compelled to pay American wages 
leaving American ports. Again they failed. Then the question was 
taken into the courts and there was no end to litigation until finally 
the Supreme Court, by a unanimous decision, held that Congress had a 
perfect right to pass laws under which seamen coming into the juris- 
diction of the United States should be as free to quit their work as any 
workingmen within this country. 

Then recourse was had to the immigration. Vessels on the Pacific 
came from the Orient with from 50 to 75 per cent more of a crew than 
their certificate of inspection provided for. They had been inspected 
in the United States and the strength of the crew was based upon white 
men. Under section 20 of the act of 1884 they hired their crews in the 
Orient. The crew was increased from 50 to 75 per cent, as is usually 
the custom- when orientals are employed. They brought this larger 
crew into ports of the United States, and a large percentage of those 
men took advantage of sections 4 and 7 of the seamen’s act to go 
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ashore. When the 


) w 
made that the vessel was a t ' ) } ied 
with less men than she bad 

The inspectors and thé ist » tl 
certificate and let her go. and ¢! } ‘ i the I ted Sta 
iny number from 5 to oC ‘ iO 
it was to prevent the 1 luded 
mad ~omplaints rhe, vent to f per with 
which were promptly taken adva t 
act would destroy the system of ex 
immicratio ind exclusion law ’ ym 
least, ineffective The Dep nt ( Tt ' 
of Labor had power to mal ‘g ions unde his i} 
stopped They were pe. ioned i such gul ind 
suggestions as to what the regulations might be w ibmitted t 
two departments Nothing ne fro the protests tl 
The thing continued and it is in full oper ! ! 

On the Atlantic, when the men uld not get int ] runt } 
reguiar way through Ellis Island, they t sag " se! I 
Ne pretense or another und upon arrival in the United Stat t 
walked ashore to mingle in the population Vessels have been own 
to come with 400 in a crew and leave with 250: to with 20 { 
leave with 150, and so on. 

The Secretary of Labor tried to step this violation ’ 1- 
tion laws by providing for bonds—$5") h ‘xcluded Chin 
nished the bonds and vanished in the pop tion, thus converting the 
bonds into a $500 head tax In Atlantic ports this matter was taken 
into the court, and the court decided that the Secretary had no »« 1 
power; but the demand for bonds was continued and men were ref i 
permission to land. The question was then taken into court on 
of habeas corpus, and the court dismissed the men from the ship, stat 
ing amongst other things, that the Department of Labor had 


ho pow 


nor was it a decent proposal, to convert a 
in a port of the United States. 
The thing still goes on. 


ship into 


The bonds are 


i private prison 


nevertheless, exacted 


The proposal then ime squarely in the House bill to authorize 
the Secretary to demand such bonds as he felt would be sufficient 
The committee, after looking at all sides of the question, and being 
unable to agree to adopt proposals which would have closed the open- 
ings through which the people having no right in the United States 
could come in and the law thus be violated, left the seamen in sub 
stantially the same position as they are now, except that it permits 


the immigration officer to determine the length of time that a 
shall be permitted to remain on shore. This certainly should not be 
left to the immigration officer who inspects the crews of the vessels 
It should be a question of reguiation issued by 
it is to be hoped that the bill will at least be 
When so amended it will meet the seamen’s situation and 
seamen’s law intact, but it will not meet the immigration situation 
An opportunity to bring immigrants to the United States in the guise 
of seamen, regardless of whether they be generally excluded 
as under the exclusion laws, or provisionally excluded, as 
immigration laws, will continue 

Why this should be permitted to continue is incomprehensible 
is evidence that the bill, which is being prepared by the 
mittee in Meu of adopting legislation which 
and make the two laws function together, « drawn that the 
shipowner, foreign and American, will accomplish his purpose by 
holding seamen coming into ports of the United States as prisoners 
on board of their vessels. To enact such legislation would be an in- 
humanity so cruel that no nations have ever adopted it except as a 
result of necessity arising during a war or for 
quarantine. 

If it could be made effective there might be some excuse for it on 
the ground of keeping undesirable people out of the United 
always provided that there is no other way in which it can be done. 
But it can not be made effective. The proof of that was given us 
so positively and clearly during the late war that no further evidence 
of it ought to be necessary, but entirely aside from this there are 
other things that can be done to accomplish the purpose needed and 
desired. 

Let the crews of vessels coming from foreign ports be properly ex- 
amined. That is supposed to be done now under the health provisions 
It is not difficult to tell a bona fide seaman from a pretended one; and 
let the pretended seaman be seized by the immigration authorities ant 
deported out of the country as a passenger on some other vessel at the 
expense of the vessel which brought him. Shipowners will then see to 
it that they carry no such men into ports of the United States. Let 
the vessel be compelled to take away at least as many men in her crew 
as she brings and there will be no increase in the population of the 
United States through the freedom of the seamen being continued and 
exercised. Prohibit any vessel from bringing specifically excluded per- 
sons to ports of the United States as seamen unless they be on board 
of the vessels of which they are the nationals, or on board of a vessel 


seaman 


the department, anil 
amended to that extent 


leave the 


persons 
under the 


There 
Senate cem 
would close the openings 


is to be 


temporary purposes of 


States, 





i { \ o) States in distress. If a vessel brings any suct 
we n or Dut Japanese vessel brings 
hy ish ve l brings Hindu Singha lese let those 
» tl vessel upon her arrival and sent back to the 
fr hich they came or to tl cou ere they belong at 
the vess which brought th rt will be no cost to 
at : such provi i 1 d in the law and 
‘ { ‘ en's w end the immig 1 laws will act in co- 
with ! wi juestion will be settled in 
t ! lity of settling Manifestly we can not 
1 fr I own ! mals into our ports or 
luded px into tl ts in case the vessel is in distress. 
On An os .-s President Jackson, a vessel belonging te the 
United State Fle Corporation and operated | a company entirely; 
controlled by Mr. Dollar, brought 54 Chinese to Seattle. They were 
eithe to vays extra men, and the vy was pposed to be fined 
$10,800 I know whether the money was r paid or what 
be ( me According to the following letter, the Presi 
dent M brought 84 Chinese who wer pposed to be put in 
t! i | ! 
(Chinese freroom crew, steamship President Madison) 
SEATTLE, Wasu., October 10, 1922. 
A. FF. Harness, Vice President 


It appears that through some error the Chinese fireroom crew 
for the above-named vessel was brought ver on the steamship 
President McKinley. It is my understanding that when this 
crew wus ordered you were under the impression that the Presi 
dent Madison carried a white fireroom ew, but as you undoubt 
edly know by this time, she carries a Filipino fireroom crew, 
sicned on at Manita for a round trip We now have 34 firemen 
en our hands that we do not know exactly what to do with. It 
has been suggested that we keep these men here and transfer 
them to the various freighters as they arrive, but in view of the 
f that this would necessitate the keeping of these Chinese here 
‘ pay for long time I can not see how we can consistently 
carry out this plan. 

After considering the matter from all angles my recommenda- 
tion is that we retain 12 men to fill the complement in the engine 
room of the steamship Hanley, and that we transfer the other 
22 men over to the President Madison to relieve the Filipinos at 
Hongkong, where the Madison can ship 12 additional Chinese to 


replace those held over for the Hanke 
1 understand Mr. Horsman suggested to Mr. Wright that we 
retain tbe entire 34 men here and place them on the different 
freighters in various capacities; that is to say, beth in the deck 
and engine departments. In view of the fact that these men 
were shipped as firemen, I do not consider it practicable te put 
} 


them on deck, because when employing Chinese seamen net speak- 


ing English, or speaking very little English, it is imperative 
that they know their business, and you can not expect a fireman 
te handle cargo gear and steer the vessel. 

I do not see how we are going to explain this matter to the 
Shipping Board; but it seems to be a question ef choosing the 
lesser evil, and therefore 1 have made the above recommenda- 
tion EKeix G. Froerre, 

Port Captein Foreign Department, 


The men here mentioned were not seamen, because no person is 


a seaman unless he is signed on the articles after the master has first 
fix ved See sections 4511, 4517, and 4612 of Revised Statutes. 


As te the Chimese employed at present, the following table is so 


interesting that I thought you ought to have a copy. 








Port of San Francisco, sailings for month of January, 192}—Shipping 
Board vessels 
Per- 
. Total | Ameri-} jeentage 
<n ¥ ator } 5 
ieee en erew | can | Allens | 4 meri- 
| cans 
_ ter _ 
President Cleveland | Pacific Mail....... _ 237 44 193 1&5 
President Taft __......_. . do. A OPS. | 240 | 52) 188 21.7 
ee Wee oo decd. .| Swayne & Hoyt__._._. 1 35 | 10 | 25 28.6 
West Jeppa.............. , Bstiind lal 33 | 4 | 19 424 
Se ME lh cacinretataent nies Struthers & Barry...) 3 | 15 | 19 44.2 
ERA ds ncsttimmncioiamsdineen titties. 36 | 12 24 33. 4 
Flagen__.......-. ge ks Mss arched 35 31 | 4 88.9 
West Cajoot............. , Dintipdiitddsimdndel | 37 | 21} 16 56.8 
Average per cent | | 
for month... SB de ee go) oh oat be cncie inte tiael inane 





NoTse.—President Cleveland, 134 Chinese and 56 Filipinos; President 


Teft, 134 Chinese and 52 Filipinos ; Las Vegas, 22 Filipinos ; Weet Jappa, 


1 
19 


Filipinos; West Ivan, 16 Filipinos; Stockton, 24 Filipinos; West 


Cajoot, 8 Filipinos; Hagen, full white crew. 
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To sail as “ Number one man “—-which means taterpreter—on 
vessels, is so profitable that Chinese are offering $1,000 for the pri 


of making one trip. This was testificd to before the committe 


the evidence was there furnished, as follows: 
{From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, February 22, 1923} 
* CHI) ) BiD HIGH STAKES FOR SHIP JOR—-MONFY OFFTRE! 


POSITIONS ON ORIENT-SEATTLE VESSELS KEVEALFD IN 
AGAINST DOPE 


‘High stakes offered for minor positions on American stear 
plying between the Orient and Seattle are revealed in 
spondence between Chinese and ships’ officers disclosed yes 
by investigators uncovering the dope traffic here. 

“A Ietter to the purser of one trans-Pacific liner, believed t, 
been written at Llongkeng, and dated November 9, 1922, read 

*I went up your office this afternoon for applying the job of 
interpreter. 

“*T beg to says that I will hand over of $1,000 for the job 
can fix up for me. 

“*TI will come to see you immediately when your ship rer 
from Manila and IT hope you wil! combine with the chief st 
and also I will do him good when the job succeeds. 

“* Yours truly, 

“*Lo Wine Ix 
LETTER AT MANILA 
Another letter written to the master of one of the big passe: 
liners was received by him at Manila and was written on stati: 
of his ship. It bears the signature ef H. Hong, and reads: 

“Hoping that you are open to any preposition within reaso 
and not entailing too much risk .that will benefit you fina: 
I take the liberty of advancing my business aspirations. 

“ Representing the largest Chinese business club of Hongkong 
I would bid for the position of number one man in the stew 
department. The sum to be paid you on our arrival in Hong 
in case you accept this bid will be $500 gold. Am arrangement 
will be made with the chief steward separately. 

“In case you care to entertain this proposition an answer as 
to whatever agreement you could arrive at would be very n 
appreciated not later than Sunday afternoon. 

“We wish to know in order to have the money ready in 
you desire. 

“ Besides the initial payment there will be more money a‘ 
other end of the voyage. 

“Perhaps this may not be feasible to make a change thi 
and I hope you will consider this enough to keep me in 1 
for the next trip as number one man. 

“These trips ean be very profitable to you if you are farsight(cd 

“Reports in the possession of Federal investigators show tha 
the smucgiing of opium, morphine, and cocaine is not confined ex 
clusively to the Admiral Line steamers. To the contrary it is 
generally admitted that narcotic drugs, in varying quantities 
reach Seattle and other Puget Sound ports on practically all! 
vessels which load cargees in the Orient. 


“GOOD PAY FOR CHINESE 


“That these ship jobs were lucrative to Chinamen who co! 
descended to engage in the dope trade is made clear im the con 
fession of David J. Taylor, held on nartotie charges here. ‘The 
Chinaman known as number one boy, according to Tayler, 
usually was trusted and paid by the dope ring to secrete the 
narcotics aboard ships at Hongkong and guard the stuff safely 
until it reached the dock here. 

“Customs agents have been informed in writing by narcotics 
agents that there are 147 tins of smoking opium that was thrown 
of a ship last December, according to Taylor's confession, still in 
the bay at Smith Cove, 

“It bad been reported several days ago that some one was 
dragging for this opium, and narcotics agents supposed the search- 
ers to be customs men. Check of Federal offices yesterday, how- 
ever, disclosed that ne agents of the Government were engaged in 
the work, and the conclusion was reached that ‘ high-jackers’ 
must be attempting to salvage the stuff.” 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I dislike to detain the Senate 
for even a moment, but I think it ought not to act on so impor- 
tant a matter without giving it thorough consideration. There 
is but little that can be added to the statement of facts made 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rerp]. 

This matter was before the committee, and many of the mem- 
bers of the committee, I am frank to say, are in agreement with 
many of the provisions of this amendment; but, with ome excep- 
tion, I believe every member of the committee thought it was 
unwise to complicate the immigration bill with a matter of this 
kind, particularly in view of the fact that the committce had 
net had opportunity to go into the subject very fully. 








KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
to the Senator from Utah? 

WILLIS. I yield. 

KING. The Senator knows that when the matter was 
consideration the committee at that time accepted the 


men’s agreement and had placed Japan under the 
The idea of exclusion, which is proposed to be effectu- 
by the amendment to the pending bill, had not been 


ted by the members of the committee. We have now in 
jill as perfected excluded certain orientals. This amend- 
now would be germane and pertinent, when at that time 
might have been some more serious objection to it. Cer- 
the Senator will agree with me that the members of the 
committee felt that legislation along this line was imperatively 
i in order to cure the evil which was manifest. 
WILLIS. That is correct. 
KING. A suggestion was made that we would have leg- 
n in a separate measure, but now that we are dealing 
legislation on the subject seems to me to be the proper 


ir. WILLIS. The Senator from Utah has stated the matter 
vy as I understand it. It was the feeling of members of 
mmittee that this subject should be gone into in a sena- 
ill. The Senator will remember there was a partial hear- 
but it was generally understood that before legislation 
undertaken on this subject representatives of the depart- 
representatives of the Seamen’s Union, and representa- 
of the shipping interests should be fully consulted 


in 

to work out the features that were in question. 
I wish to cnll the attention of the Senate before the 
had on this amendment to section (f), which reads in 


ssel shall enter a port of the United States, except in distress, 
. on board as a member of the crew any alien who if he were 
g for admission to the United States as an immigrant laborer 
e subject to exclusion under the Chinese exclusion laws. 


Under that provision, if it shall be enacted into law, a British 
ould not enter the port of San Francisco if it had on 
ird one Chinaman. 


provision. It is unwise at the end of a long contest upon 
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I think that is rather a dangerous sort | 


mmigration bill to vote into it something that ought to be | 


seriously considered. Personally, I am in-favor of much 

is amendment; and it was understood that the committee 
uid meet and take up the matter, and it will take it up, I 
nk, and work out a separate bill; but I do not believe we 
t to lug this subject in here. 

iLETCHER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

LODGE. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

|; and if so, to whom? 


I 


\! 





Does the Senator from Ohio 


Mr. WILLIS. I yield first to the Senator from Massachu- 
Mr. LODGE, I merely wish to make clear that what I de- 


“| was that the matter should be considered by the confer- 
ence committee, 

Mr. WILLIS. That is quite right. 

lr. LODGE. It is open to the conference committee to deal 
with the whole subject, in the way it now stands, because the 
entire seetion has been stricken out. That leaves it open to the 
conferees to deal with the whole subject. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is true without the adoption 
amendment, 

Mr. LODGH. What I do want to avoid and what I think we 
Inust provide against is a failure to pass any law about alien 
seamen. We must have some law on the subject, but I think 
the conferees will be perfectly able to deal with it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I merely wish to suggest 
to the Senator from Ohio, in his own time, referring to the 
sections which he mentioned, that if we are to enact a law 
providing that certain people shall be excluded, the way to. 
enforee that law is to exclude them. Do not permit vessels of | 
every country to come in here loaded down with immigrants, 
even though they sre classed as a part of the crew. If we do 
that. then we do not excludé them. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I should like to ask the | 
Senator from Utah if the provisions of his amendment on the | 
Subject are identical with the provisions of the bill as it passed | 
the House, 

Mr. KING. No; I will say to the Senator they are not; they 
are more comprehensive than the provisions of the House bill. 
_Mr. BROOKHART. Are any of them identical; for instance, | 
the landing-card provision? 


of the 





Of 


ee ee 
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Mr. KING. That fs very mue! 
Mr. BROOKHART. Would 


the same 


that be in issue or would there 


be left the right to change that in conference? 


Mr. KING. Yes; I think so. The whole thing would be in 
conference, and the conferees could accept such parts of the 
amendment I have offered as they pleased, o 
provision of the House bill as they pleased 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I find that I was misunder- 
stood. I thought I made the matter as clear as it could possi- 
bly be made. 

The whole question Is open in conference now 
entire section covering alien seamen was stricken 
What came from the House is stricken out here; therefore it is 
an amendment. The whole subject is thrown into conference, 
and under our rules and practice that opens it to the conferees 
to produce a new section which is based on the House provision 

I think it is impossible to deal with this amendment intel- 
ligently here. It is very complicated, and I hope the matter 
will be left to the conference committee 


r such parts of the 


uuse the 
out here. 


Ie 


I tried to make it clear, but apparently I failed 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think I understand the Senator's prop- 
osition ; but I was trying to develop whether of not it would be 
open to the same consideration in conference if we adopted the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. LODGE. Just the same 

Mr. FLETCHER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator that I 
think the position of the Senator from Massachusetts is not 
accurate parliamentarily. If we reject the amendment which I 
have offered, we will then have only the House amendment, 
and we will have nothing at all. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not a House amendment. 

Mr. KING. Or, rather, the House provision. 

Mr. LODGE. We will have the House provision, and we will 
have stricken it out, and that will throw the whole subject into 
conference. 

Mr. KING. I am not sure about that. We will have nothing 
aflirmative to tender for the House provision if we accept 
the amendment which I have offered, then the whole matter 
will be in conference, and we will have the affirmative matter 
in this bill and the affirmative matter in the House bill. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is exactly the proposition 
which I desired to be enlightened. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield; yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we want to get this all into conference—~— 
and it seems that that is about the only way to settle it—the 
only way to get the Senator’s amendment into conference is 
for the Senate to adopt it. If the Senate rejects the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah, it can not be in conference. 

Mr. KING. That is right. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we want to have it in conference, we ought 
to adopt the amendment. 

It seems to me the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Fiorida |Mr. FtercHer] is worthy of consideration. When for- 
eign vessels come in here with a lot of alien seamen, they 
has a right to quit the vessel when they land at a port of this 
country. 

Mr. WILLIS. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


upon 


They can not come in if this becomes the law. 
Yes; they can send them back on another ship. 


Mr. WILLIS. But it says in section (f) that no ship shall 
enter a port, and so forth. I read that to the Senator. 
Mr. NORRIS. Then we will have that in conference, and 


that may have to be modified. It seems to me it will have to 
be modified ; but if we are going to restrict immigration we cer- 
tainly do not want to permit foreign ships to land at our ports 
with a whole lot of seamen who are not entitled to admission. 
We can not let them quit, as the seamen’s law provides they 
have a right to quit, because they will violate our immigration 
law if they come in. If that is true, it seems to me we will 
violate our own immigration law by laying it wide open for a 
lot of seamen to come in and quit the employ of the foreign 


| ships. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I want to state, I believe correctly, the parlia- 
mentary situation. 

The House passed the bill with certain clauses in it relating 
to alfen seamen. Those were stricken out by the Senate. Of 
course the House can recede, the Senate can recede and agree 





Does the Senator yield to the 
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to the Tlouse provision with that amendment, and they can make 
“ny amendinent they like. 
Mr. NORRIS Exactly. There is no doubt about that; but, 
' time, the fact that we adopt the amendment offered 
nator from Utah does not put it into the law. It is in 
Ct rence, The House has not passed it and the conferees will 
h to pass on the question, and that is the only way to get it 
il » COnTeCTeLC* 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. NORRIS. Yes 
KING. The Senator from Massachusetts is Incorrect in 
! tniement We have not amended the House bill at all. 
The House passed a bill. That bill has not been before our 
( mitts This is a bill which was originated in the com- 
l tree 
Mr. NORRIS. Ye 
Mr. KING. We have not had the House bill before the 
Committee on Immigration of the Senate. 
Mr. TAOGE. The Senator knows very well that we shall 
ibstitute our bill for the House bill. 
Mi. KING, That is another question. 
Mr. LODGE. But that brings it into conference. 
Mr. NORRIS. I understand that, Mr. President; but if there 
any merit in the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah id it seems to me there is; ft strikes at a vital point, | 
ems to me—the way to get it into conference is to adopt it, 
« n not get it into conference unless we do. 
Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Nebraska a question. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Missouri? 
Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 
M SPENCER. If we pass the Senate bill without the 


i tine! 
tute this bill for the House bill, as it is proposed to do, when 
that goes to conference does not that bring before the conferees 
the whole ion of this article, which is different in this bill 
from provision in the House bill for which this has been 
substituted, and does aot that open the door to the conferees 
io take out the amendment of the Senater from Utah, if they 
like, or anything else? 

Mr. NORRIS. Then what is the objection to putting the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah into the bill? 

Mr. SPENCER. 
mittee considered the thing with care—which we can not, from 
the necessity of the case, give to it here—the committee were 
unanimously in favor of what is in this bill, with the exception 
or perhaps two members; and therefore I should be in- 
ciined to take their judgment. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. I have no fault to find with the 
Senator for taking it. He may be right; but in order to get 
the whole thing into conference we ought to adopt the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. If the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah is not adopted, it is not in conference, he- 
cause the House has not passed anything of that kind. If the 
Senator’s statement is correct, if it would be in conference any- 
way, then certainly there can be no objection to putting it on 
to the hill and being sure that it is in conference. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senater will allow me a 
moment, if we substitute our bill fer the House bill, and it 
then goes into conference, of course the two bills are both in 
conference; but the House bill will not have been amended on 
that peint, and we shall have no dispute over the House pro- 
vision, but a simple motion to strike out—-which I assume 
the chairman will make—will carry all those sections inte cen- 
ference, especially. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we strike out all of the 
I suppose is contemplated——— 

Mr. LODGE, Qh, yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And insert this bill right after the enacting 
clause, If there are any previsions in the House bill that are 
the same as in the Senate hill it will be the duty ef the con- 
ferees to bring in the bill in that form. That will not be m 
conference, even though the whole subject may be in conference. 
Where the two Houses have agreed on any subject upon the 
language that is to be in the bill, even though there are two 
bills, they can not go outside of that language and put in new 
language. The only way te get in anything new is for us to 
put it in now. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, 
yield at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 


quest 


oT one 


louse bill, which 


Myr. President, will the Senator 


In the House bill, as it has 


been received by us, and in the amendment offered by the 


t offered by the Senator from Utah, and then substi- | 


The objection I see is that when the com- | 
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Senator from Utah there is, for example, one paragraph »y 
I have noticed which is exactly the same in each. That is 
provision as to the printing of landing cards on disti; 
paper, a purely subsidiary and unimportant provision; but. ;; 
I understand the duties of the conferees, they will have ; 
cept that section, because it occurs here and it occurs i; 
House bill. Yet we are all agreed, with the exception 
Senator from Utah, that it is unwise at this time to intr 
this landing-card provision in an immigration bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be that the Senator is correct. | 
there is some language in the amendment of the Senator { 
Utah that is the same as the language in the House bill, ; 
would not be in conference. I admit that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I submit, if the Senater will yield 
it would all be in conference. Merely because an amend 


| of one body contains some sentences that are in the bil! ay 


passed by the other body, those sentences are not the law 
Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; that would not necessarily thro, 

out of conference. 
Mr. FLETCHER. It would be only a part of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. But, as I understand it, the amendment of the 

Senator from Utah contains a preposition which, while it ; 

not be worked out, and conceding that it ought to be remodele: 


| in some respects and will have to be worked out, is some 








Mc 


| of importance to relieve the situation of a great danger. bit 


we will be repealing the seamen’s act or we will be repe 
in effect, some of the immigration bill, neither one of which I 
to see dene. So far as I am concerned, I want to presery: 
seamen's act, and I hate to have a great big hole shot int: 
immigration law. The way to meet that contingency, i1 . 
are net going to take the time to work it out ourselves a)! 
want to have it worked out by the conferees, is to adopt 
necessary amendment so that they will have authority to do 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the ame: 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

On a division, the amendment was rejecied. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment w)i 


i IT send to the desk. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stat 

The Reaping Crerx. It is proposed to insert, afte: 
numerals “1917,” on page 15, line 26, the following: 

Provided, That the Secretary of Labor may, under such conditio: 
ond restrictions as to support and care as he may deem necessars 


| permit permanently to remain in the United States amy alien child 


who when under 16 years of age was temporarily admitted to the 
United States and who is now within the United States and who 
parents, or either of them, are American citizens. 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I beg the Senate to list: 
for a moment to the facts which are back of this amendme 

In 1904 a Syrian came to this country and came to Missouri. 
His name was N. F. Kalaf. He started in with a little sho) 
As soon as he could become an American citizen, at the end of 
about five or five and a half years, he became an American 
citizen. By his attention to duty he developed that store wunii! 
now, in the little town of Meta, in Osage County, it is | 
largest department store there, and Mr. Kalaf is worth pr 
ably $100,000. 

As soon as he became a citizen, within a few years, and iad 
acquired enough money, he sent over to Syria for his wife and 
his children. Before he sent for them, the boy, Jacob Kalaf, 
who was then 13 years of age, was stricken with a fever whi’ 
left him weak in mind. 

The mother came over with that boy weak in mind. Tic 
department admitted him, even in spite of his weakmess, tem- 
porarily, His father has had every care given to him, has 
employed physicians, and has put him into am institution. lic 
is perfectly harmless and he is the idol of his father and |): 
mother, but from the information I get he will never be #n)- 
thing but weak-minded. 

The department had extended his temporary permit frm 
year to year, until now they say that boy must go back * 
Syria. There is ne one in Syria to receive him. There : 
no relatives left in Syria. The boy is feeble-minded, and te 
department agreed to wait until Congress acted em sach mi'- 
ters, if Congress saw fit to act. Prem the information I con 
get there are at least 12 such cases, and not over 34 in ' 
United States. The amendment I have drawn, which [ under- 
stand has the general approval of the department, will. | 
think, safeguard any danger, and if the Senate approves it. = 
seems to me it would be a wise thing to send it to conferen e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agre@ins ‘” 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri | \''. 
Spencer}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


rea 














1924 





'r. KING. Mr. President, I invite the attention of the | fore I move that on page 13, line 13, f} 


irman of the committee, and also the attention of the Sena- 
‘rom Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep], to this situation, if I may 

lain it briefly before offering an amendment. 
tor the existing statute there is a presumption of expatria- 
ifter a person has been absent from the United States 
two years and fails to register. Many Americans not 
ine of the statute and many caught in Burope during the 
lid not register. They seel 

ates. Some bave come to the United States. In seeking 
rission they are denied the usual courtes 


y 
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changed to read “1890.” That is nec ) 
The amendment was agreed to. , 
Mr. KING. I invited the Senator’s att n to a 
| other day, and also called the atte mn he § 
California to it. In the amendment wl is } 


‘kk readmission to the United | 


specting exclusion certain persons who would be 


| permitted to come here for the purpose of st ‘ 
over 18 years of age. My : ntion has been called | 
ber of fine American citizens, whe are friend ( 


y and visés that | 


nted to American citizens, because it is said that the | 


umption of expatriation deprives them of all right that a 
en should have. 

hen, when they return to the United States, the question 
ses. even when they come in good faith, as to whether they 
American citizens and as to the effect of presumption of 
itriation. Some of the courts have held that they are not 


ens: others have held that they are citizens, or, at any rate, | 


former have held that the burden of proof is upon them, and 
it requires very certam and definite proof in order to es- 


sh the fact that they are citizens of the United States. It | 
a serious situation, and it seems to me it ought to be dealt | 


th. beeruse many American citizens are caught now between 

» upper and the nether millstones, so to speak. They are not 

ognized as American citizens, and are denied in some in- 

ces the advantages and privileges of American citizenship. 

To meet that situation I have prepared the following amend- 

nt, which I offer. I prepese to insert after line 7, page 12 
of the bill, the following: 


\ viséed certificate to reenter the United States shall not be re 
ed of any naturalized citizen of the United States against whom a 
presumption ef expatriation has arisen by reason of residence in a 
elgn country, and upon his or her return to the United States for 
nent residence the presumption of expatriation which may have 
n against such person shall cease to exist. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, lam not speaking 
for the whole committee, but only for myself. I do not like 
this amendment, because Europe is full of Americans who have 
deliberately given up their residence here and have returned to 
Hurope, or have gone to Hurepe to live, intending te stay there 
permanently. Under the Cable law we gave them the privilege 
of registering, showing their intention to remain American citi- 

is. If, in spite of their departure, and in spite ef that oppor- 
tunity for reinstatement which we gave them, they have not 
taken advantage of it yet, I think they ought to be treated like 
loreigners, 

Mr. KING. When they have returned to the United States 
in good faith, and established their residence, assuming that 
they lost their residence by their temporary sojourn abread, 
dees the Senator think that it was intended by the Congress 
that the presumption of expatriation should be eontinued? 

Mr. REBD of Pennsylvania, I think it was. If they have 
once surrendered their citizenship so as to give rise to the 
presumption, and have failed to take advantage of the Cable 
law, I think the presumption ought to arise. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Utah to the fact that the amendment introduced by him does 
not provide that they must have returned here and established 
their residence; it simply provides that they shall regain 
their citizenship upon their return here. They go abroad and 
lose their citizenship, and the Senator seeks to provide that 
when they come back the presumption shall no longer be 
against them, I think this amendment ought to be defeated. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 

Mr. WHLAAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I deny that by going abroad they lose their 
citizenship. 

Mr. WILLIS. But when they have lost it—— 

Mr. KING. I deny that they lose ft. Merely a presumption 
of expatriation arises, and I deny that under the law they could 
lose their citizenship. The mere fact that there is a presump- 
= of expatriation is not equivalent to a loss of their citizen- 
Ship, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
- — amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
ATNG I. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. Presifent, I have a few 
amendments to perfect the bill in accordance with the ‘inten- 
trons of the Senate, already declared. For example, fhe Senate 
has adopted the 1890 census as a basis for the quotas. There- 


particularly, to the fact that the Chinese wi 


schools and colleges ordin ivily come wher they 


or 17 years of age. The Chinese feel that they ‘ } 
the language and can make better progress i ce 
that early age than if they wait until they a is 
of age. As I have been ad ised by these e ble px 
the majority of the students whe come from China are 
18 years of ag and few, if any, have come who are ov 


years of age. 


I suggest to the Senator that it would be in the ints 


education, and would be a very friendly and a very } er a 
to permit them to come in as students after they have re 
the age of 15 years; in 0 her 1 ords, to reduce ize Il ’ 
to 15. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I concur in what the Senator 
has swid, and I hope the Senators from Califern will eet 


us halfway on that, and will agree to allow the amendme 
be changed which we inserted so as to allow 


iL to 
students to come 
in above the age of 15. The reason it was put at 18 in the 
amendment which I offered, to earry out the express intention 
of the Senate, was that that was the figure fixed in the bill as 
it passed the House. I agree with the Senator from Utah that 
it is too high, and IT hope the Senators from California will 
agree to make it 15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the (Chair suggest that 
that would require a reeonsideration of the vote by which 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was 
adopted. It will, however, be subject to amendment in 
Senate without a reconsideration of the vote. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. [It can not be amended in this form 
under the present rule? 

Mr. KING. I would have to move a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the amendment was adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It could only be done by a re- 
consideration of the vote agreeing to the amendment, but it 
will be open to amendment when the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If there is any doubt about 
it, I would rather not have a debate over it now. We can 
amend it when the bill is in the Senate. . 

1 move that the figure “1910” be changed to “1890” on 
page 14, line 8. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. UNDPRWOOD. Mr. President, [I will ask the Chair to 
put the question in the usual way. There is objection to the 
change, but I recognize that the matter has been decided. T do 
net care, however, to have it understood that the change is 
made by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The question ts on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that, on page 14, linea 
18, we strike out the figure “1910” and insert the figure “ 1890.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICDR. The question ts on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. On page 14, line 20, I move to 
strike out the figure “* 1910” and insert the figure “ 1890.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RELD of Pennsyivania. On page 23, after line 22, I am 
about to propose an amendment, and I want to say a word of 
exphination regarding it. I stall be very brief 

At the present time the custom is that the United States sup- 
plies blank manifests to all vessels coming into cur ports. If 
we did not do that, they would have to prenare their own 


he 


fests on some form or other. The only purpose in‘ our Ww 
them the manifests is to have them a!! in t ame consistert 
form, but property they ought to pay for them. Therefore |! 
propose an amendment, which will have the effect of pros 4 
for our sale of those manifests to It i 
difference of $7,000 a year to the Unite Sti! I propose 
amendment which I send to the desk 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment 

the Rkaping CLrerK. On page 23, after line 22, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania proposes to add the following subsection: 

(b) The I lic Printer is hereby empowered, authorized, and directed 
to print 1 keep on sale blank forms of manifests and crew lists to 
be preset d by the Secretary of Labor pursuant to the provisions of 

12, 13, 14, and 36 of the inmmigration act of February 5, 1917. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The bill as reported from the 


cominittee provides that in any proceeding under the immigra- 
tion laws the burden of proving the right of an alien to admis- 
on here shall be on the alien. That is a little bit too broad. 
seems to me the provision in the bill as it passed the House 
very much better, and therefore I propose the following 
amendment, to be inserted on page 25. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaping CLerK. On page 25 the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania proposes to strike out lines 13 to 16, inclusive, and to 
insert: 


It 


Is 


Sec. 18. Whenever any alien attempts to enter the United States the 

burden of proof shall be upon such alien to establish that he is not 
subject to exclusion under any provision of the immigration laws; and 
in any deportation proceeding against any alien the burden of proof 
shall be upon such alien to show that he entered the United States 
lawfully, and the time, place, and manner of such entry into the | 
United States, but in presenting such proof he shall be entitled to the 

production of his immigration certificate, if any, or of other documents | 


concerning such entry, in the custody of the Department of Labor. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to ask a question of the | 
Senator from Pennsylvania about that amendment. If we are 
going to deport anybody, we must not put the burden of proof 
on him to show that he ought not to be deported. Does this 
amendment provide that in case the Government of the United 
States desires to deport an alien who is a resident of the United | 
States the burden of proof shall be on the alien? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The bill as reported from the | 
committee does just that, and we thought it was unfair. So 
we propose to change it by this amendment so as to provide that | 
in deportation proceedings the burden of proof shall be on the | 
alien to show that he entered lawfully. 
proof would shift to the Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not understand it that way. 
is what the amendment provides, I am in favor of it. 
Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. That is the exact effect of it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr.-REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I have one final 
amendment caused by the insertion of the Japanese exclusion 
clauses. On the last page of the bill, page 36, it is provided 
that section 10 shall take effect on July 1, 1924. We have added 
two subdivisions to section 10 dealing with the Japanese. If 
the application of those provisions is postponed to July 1 we 
may have unpleasant consequences in the meantime, Therefore 
I propose an amendment to limit that postponement of the 
original section to section 10. Thereupon the Japanese sections 
will take effect immediately upon the enactment of the measure 
into law. That is accomplished on page 36, line 3, after the 
words “and subdivision (b) of section 8,” by inserting the 
words “and subdivisions (a) and (b) of section 10.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 36, line 3, after the numeral 
“8,” insert “and subdivisions (a) and (b) of section 10,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


10, 11, 12, and 18, and subdivision (b) of section 8 
and subdivisions (a) and (b) of section 10, shall take effect on July 1 


1924, . 


Then the burden of 


If that 





(a) Sections 2, 


And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I now move that on page 36, 
line 2, the numeral “10” be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapine CrLerK. On page 36, line 2, strike out the | 
numeral “10,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
strike out the final word “ and.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

The ReapiIne CLERK. 
word “and.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 





In the same line I move to | 


The amendment will be stated. 
On page 36, line 2, strike out the final 


-~ 
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| Utah asks for a separate vote on the provision inserted on 


| line 17, page 15. 


| limit of 18. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have an amendment that | 
desire to offer. It provides for exclusion of all immigrants 
for a period of two years. The amendment offered by 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] would have excluded them 
for a period of five years. I am prvposing exclusion 
period of two years, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

The READING CLERK. 
insert the following: 


for 


The amendment will be stated 
On page 12, strike out lines 9 to 


oO mal 


mm, OD 


That for the period of two years, beginning 60 days after the passac: 
of this act, the immigration of aliens into the United States is pro 
hibited. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Her tin }. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no further amend 
ments as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. KING. I desire a separate vote on the provision that 
was inserted on page 15, after line 17. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair has a memoran- 
It states that the Senator from 


page 15, after line 17, and on the amendment on page 35, after 
line 15, relating to overpayment of inspectors. 
Mr. KING. I shall not ask for a separate vote on the latter, 
but merely on the former amendment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Japanese exclusion 


| amendment, the Chair understands, is the only one on #¥bich 
| a separate vote is asked. 


Mr. KING. It is. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall all the 
other amendments, with that exception, made as in Committee 


| of the Whole be concurred in? 


The amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. KING. Now, if the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
make the motion, I shall be glad to strike out “18” and insert 
o“ 15.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That amendment has been in- 
serted in Committee of the Whole in paragraph (C), after 
I move that in the last clause of that inserted 
paragraph the numerals “18” be stricken out and the numer- 
als “15” inserted. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I have conferred with 
Mr. Jonwnson of the House in respect of this particular matter. 
He advises me that after very careful consideration of the whole 
point the House committee deliberately fixed the age at 18. I 
have not the time to give those reasons. It was after careful 
consideration. Manifestly the Senate has voted once or twice 
or more times and in a sense expressed its approval of the age 
There are many reasons which Mr. JOHNSON 
assigned for fixing the age as it is in the bill. I hope the amend- 
ment will not prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania to the 


|} amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. After the bill is passed I pro- 
pose to move it as a substitute for House bill 7995. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests that now 
is a good time to take up the House bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Very well; 
Senate proceed to its consideration. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 7995) to limit the immigration of aliens 
into the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the bill be amended 
by striking out all after the enacting clause and inserting in 
lieu thereof the provisions of Senate bill 2576, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
state in what important particulars the House bill differs from 
the Senate bill as it has been perfected by the action of the 
Senate? My recollection is that with respect to the quota and 


I ask that the 


the basis for the quota and the so-called Japanese exclusion 
amendment the two bills are substantially the same. In what 
important particulars do the bills now differ? 

I am very glad to answer that 
There are five important 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
and I think I can do it very briefly. 
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rs of difference between the House bill and the Senate | () bis occupation; and (4) such additional information as the Seer 
s we have passed it. tary of State and the Secretary of Labor shall by regulations pt ribe 
first difference is that our system of visé certificates | 99 necessary to the proper enforcement of the | nieration laws and 
ly replaces the present method of stamping visés on | te naturalization laws. 
rts. Thet is for the purpose of making it a purely (b) The immigrant shall furnish a ’y of his photograph to the 
matie function. We feel that our plan is more supportable | consular officer, which shall be permanently attached by the e tint 
r international law than ts the immigration certificate | oMcer to the visa certiffeate 
provided for under the House bill. The mechanics of | (ce) The validity of a visa certificrte shall expire at the end of such 
hing are substantially the same and the end to be attained | period, specified in the certificate, not exceeding six m 8, as it be 
bstantially the same. by regulations prescribed. In the « f an immigrant arriving in the 
e next difference—and it is In my judgment the most im- | United States by water, or arriving by water in foreign izguous 
int—is that the House bill provides for a large group of'| territory on a continuous voyage to the United States, if the vessel, 
are called nonquota immigrants. They are said to be | before the expiration of the validity of bis certificate, departed from the 
relatives of American citizens, children, parents, husband, | port outside the United States and outside foreign contiguous territory 
ife of an American citizen. Of course, it will be under- | a¢ which the immigrant embarked, and if the immigrant preceeds on a 
| that under the House bill an alien who testifies that he | continuous voyage to the United States, then, regardless of the time of 
- he parent or spouse or child of an American citizen cheats | bis arrival in the United States, the validity of his certificate shall not 
"he is fraudulent. Wnder our bill those same people have | be considered to have expired. 
-eference, but within the quota, so that if there is any fraud (d) No such immigrant shall be required by any law or regulations 


are cheating some national of the same group and they before 
not cheating the United States. being permitted to enter the United States than the visa, certificate 
\Ir, ROBINSON. Then, if I understand the Senator cor- | ‘sued under this act. 

y, the Senate bill is actually more restrictive than the | (¢) The manifest or list of passengers required by 
se bill? |} laws shall contain a place for entering thereon the date, place of issu- 
REED of Pennsylvania. Very much more so, so much | ance, and number of the visa certificate of each immigrant. 1 

| 

i 


to secure any other visa of his passport by a consular officer 


uct 


the Immigration 


he immi- 
grant shall surrender his visa certificate to the immigration officer at 
the port of entry, who shall at the time of inspection indorse on the 
icrants as 2 per cent on the basis of the 1890 census would | certificate the date, the port of entry, and the name of the vessel, if 
t under the Senate bill. any, on which the immigrant arrived. The visa certificate shall be 
addition to the relatives whom the House bill admits out- | t™ansmitted forthwith by the immigration officer in charge at the port 
of the quota it also admits a lot of skilled labor which of inspection to the Department of Labor under regulations prescribed 
come in outside of the quota; and not only that, but it | by the Secretary of Labor, 


its all the relatives of the skilled labor, too, and provides (f) No visa certificate shall be issued to an in 


hat I think it is safe to say that 2 per cent on the 1890 
basis, as provided in the House bill, will admit twice as many 


migrant if facts 


they are outside of the quota. |; are stated in his application, or in the papers submitted therewith, 
Mr. ROBINSON. Under the Senate bill all immigrants must | fom which it appears that he is inadmissible to the United States 
1dmitted under the quota? | under the immigration laws, nor shall such certificate be issued if the 
{r. REED of Pennsylvania. Absolutely every person who is | application fails to comply with the provisions of this act, nor shall 
tted is within the quota, except one of the Pan American | s¥ch certificate be issued if the consular officer knows or has reason 
» on this hemisphere. Every person who comes to stay | to believe that the immigrant is inadmissible to the United States 
der the quota. That is the second point of difference, under the immigration laws. 
n there is a difference in regard to the alien-seamen ques- | (g) Nothing in this act shall be construed to entitle an immigrant 
which has been explained and which I do not need to | to whom a visa certificate has been issued to enter the United 
» the time again to explain. States, if, upon arrival at the port of inspection, he is found to be 
Next is the national-origin amendment. If Senators have | nadmissible to the United States under the immigration laws. The 
time they will find the three methods contrasted in the | S>stance of this subdivision shall be printed conspicuously upon 
ESSIONAL Recorp, gnd T shall not stop to refer to that | every visa certificate. 
Suffice it to say that the present law admits 357,000, the | (h) A fee of $8 shall be charged for the issuance of each visa cer- 
Iouse Dill would admit 161,000, with as many more outside of | tificate, which shall be covered into the Treasury as ellaneous 


quota, and the national-origin method would admit not to | receipts. 

ed 150,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Can the Senator state briefly what is the 

rence respecting alien seamen between the two bills? 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The difference is as wide as 
be. The House undertakes to regulate it by a method | 
h we have found in committee is not satisfactory to the Sea- 

n’s Union and is net satisfactory to the immigration authori- 

es of this Government. The steamship companies criticize it, 

it not. quite so severely. We left it out because we thought it 

was a contentious subject that ought to be dealt with in a sepa- 
ite bill that was fully considered. As it now stands, the matter 
es to conference and will have full consideration, in con- 
rence, 

Che final, or fifth, point of difference is that we have inserted 
the Simmons amendment providing for preference within the 
quota for agricultural laborers. There is no such preference | 

ven under the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania | 
to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert Senate 
bill 2576 as amended. 


DEFINIZION OF “ LMMIGRANT” 


| 
| Sec. 3: When used in this act the term “ immigrant" means any 
alien departing from any place outside the United States destined for 
| the United States, except (tl) a Government official, his family, 
| attendants, servants, and employees, (2) an alien visiting the United 
| States temporarily as a tourist or temporarily for business, study, or 
| pleasure, (3) an alien in continuous transit through the United States, 
(4) an alien lawfully admitted to the United States who later goes 
| im transit from one part of the United States to another through 
| foreign contiguous territory, (5) a bona fide alien seaman serving 
| as such on a vessel arriving at a port of the United States and seek- 
| ing to enter temporarily the United States solely im the pursuit of 
| his calling as a seaman, (6) an alien previously lawfully admitted 
to the United States, who is returning from a temporary visit abroad, 
| (7) an alien entitled to enter the United States solely to carry on 
trade under and in pursuance of the provisions of a present existing 
| treaty of commerce and navigation; and (8) an alien who is eligible 
| to citizenship. im the United States and whe was berm in the Domin- 
|} ion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Repubiics of Mexico, Cuba, or Haitl, 
| the Dominican Republic, the countries of Central or South America, 
The amendment was agreed to, as follows: | oF the colonies of dependencies of Buropean countries in Central 
} 


Stites 7 ay wane | America or South America, and bis wife, and his unmarried children 
eae we all after the enacting clause of House bill 7995 under 21 years of age, if accompanying or following to join him. 
id insert: 


No person, who is not within any of the exceptions specified in this 
That this act may be cited as) the “ Immigratiom act of 1024." section, shall be excepted. from the quota restrictions created by this 
VISA CERTIFICATES act by reason of relationship to any person who is so excepted or by 
See. 2. (a) A consular officer upon the application of any immigrant | 450m of being excepted from the; operation of any other law regue 
(as defined fn section $) may (under the conditions hereinafter pre- | #tiae or forbidding immigration. 
scribed and subject to the limitations prescribed in this act or regula- Sec. 4. In the issuance of visa certificates preference shall be given 
tions made thereunder as to the number of visa certificates which may | t° #2 immigrant who is the unmarried child under 21 years of age, 
be issued by such officer) issue to such immigrant a visa certificate father or mother over 55 years of age, the husband, or the wife, of a 
which shall specify (2) Wis nationality; (2) bis name, age, sex, race, | citizen of the United: States. 
and personal description (including height, complexion, color of hair (c) Whenever the legislature or the governor of a State makes a 
and eyes, and marks of identification) ; the date and place of his | request of the Secretary of Labor for skilled farm laborers or for skilled 
birth, and his last residence in the country from which be comes; | mers who are expert im agronomy, forestry, horticulture, or animal 
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husbandry, of any nationality, for the purpose of filling a specific need 


in that State, the Secretary of Labor, with the Secretary of Agriculture, 
may make a review of the situation, and upon their approval, in the 
of immigration visa certificates, preferen 


issuance e shall next be given 


by the consuls to skilled farmers and experienced farm laborers, to meet 


such demand subject to such regulations as will insure that they go to 
the specified locations where the demand exists. 

‘The preference provided in (c) of this section shall not, in the case 
of any one country, exceed 25 per cent of the quota allotted to such 


country, 


APPLICATION FOR VISA CERTIFICATE 
Sec, 5. (a) Every immigrant applying for a visa certificate shall 
make application therefor in duplicate in such form as shall be by 


regulations prescribed. 

(b) In the the immigrant shall state (1) the immi- 
grant’s full and true name; age, sex, and race; the date and place of 
birth; places of residence for the five years immediately preceding his 


application 


application; whether married or single, and the names and places of 
residence of wife or busband and minor children, if any; calling or 
ocenpation; personal description (including height, complexion, color 


of hair and eyes, and marks of identification); ability to speak, read, 
of parents, and if neither parent 
address of his nearest relative in the coun- 
from which he comes; port of entry into the United States; final 
if any, beyond the port of entry; whether he has a 
ticket through to such final destination; whether going to join a rela- 
tive or friend, and, if so, what relative or friend his name and 
the for which to the United 
States; the length of time he intends to remain in the United States; 
whether or not he intends to abide in the Unieid States permanently ; 
whether ever in whether he or either of his 
parents bas ever been in institution or hospital for the care and 
treatment of the insane; (2) such additional information as the 
of State Secretary of Labor shall by regulations 
prescribe as proper enforcement of the immigration 


and addresses 


and 


and write; names 


living, then the name 
try 


destination, 


and 
going 


complete address ; purpose he is 


prison or almshouse ; 
an 
and 
and the 
necessary to the 
laws and the naturalization laws. 

(c) The immigrant shall furnish if available, to the consular officer, 
with his application, copies of his “dossier” and prison record and 
military record, if any, a certified of his birth certificate and 
copies of all other available public records concerning him kept by the 
Government to which he owes allegiance. The documents so furnished 
shall be permanently attached to the application 
thereof 

(d) In the application the immigrant shall also state (to such ex- 
tent as shall by regulations prescribed) whether or not he is a 
member of each class of individuals excluded from admission to the 


Secretary 


copy 
and 


become a part 


be 


United States under the immigration laws; and such classes shall be | 
stated on the blank in such form as shall be by regulations prescribed. | 


(e) If the immigrant is unable to state that he does not come within 
any of the excluded classes, but claims to be for any legal reason 
exempt from exclusion, he shall state fully in the application the | 


greunds for such alleged exemption. 

(f) The application shall be signed by the immigrant in the presence 
of the consular officer, and verified by the oath of the immigrant, ad- 
ministered by the consular officer, and shall be permanently attached to 


the visa certificate at the time of issuance and become a part thereof, | 


and the copy of the application shall forthwith be transmitted by the 
consular officer to the Secretary of State for delivery to the Secretary 
of Labor. 

(g) In the case of an immigrant under 18 years of age the applica- 
tion may be made and verified by such individuals as shall be by 
regulations prescribed. 

(h) A fee of $2 shall be charged for the furnishing of each appli- 


cation, which shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 
ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATES TO RELATIVES 
Sec. 6. (a) In case of any immigrant claiming in his application for 


a visa certificate to be entitled to preference by reason of relationship 
to an American citizen under the provisions of section «, the consular 
otficer shall not grant such preference until he has been authorized to 
do so as hereinafter in this section provided. 

(b) Any citizen of the United States claiming that any immigrant is 
his relative, and that such immigrant is within the provisions of section 
4, may file with the Commissioner General a petition In such form as 
may be by regulations prescribed, stating (1) the petitioner’s name and 
address; (2) if a citizen by birth, the date and place of his birth; (3) 
if a naturalized citizen, the date and place of his admission to citizen- 
ship and the number of his certificate, if any; (4) the name and address 
of his employer or the address of his place of business or occupation if 
he is not an employee; (5) the degree of the relationship of the immi- 
grant for whom such petition is made, and the names of all the places 
where such immigrant has resided prior to and at the time when the 
petition is filed; (6) that the petitioner is able to and will support the 
immigrant if necessary to prevent such immigrant from becoming a 





tt 


public charge; and (7) such additional information as the Secretary «? 
Labor shall by regulations prescribe as necessary to the proper enfor; 
ment of the immigration laws and the naturalization laws. 

(c) The petition shall be made under oath before any individ). | 
having power to administer oaths, and shall be supported by 
documentary evidence required by regulations prescribed under this 
Application may be made in the same petition for admission of to 
than one individual. 

(d) The petition shall be accompanied by the statements of ty - 
more responsible citizens of the United States, to whom the petiti 
has been personally known for at leest one year, that to the bes: 
their knowledge and belief the statements made in the petition are 
and that the petitioner is a responsible individual able to support 
immigrant or immigrants for whose admission application is n 
These statements shall be attested in the same way as the petition 

(e) If the Commissioner General finds the facts stated in the peti 


n 
to be true, and that the immigrant in respect of whom the petition js 
made is entitled to preference under section 4, he shall inform the » 
retary of State of his decision and the Secretary of State shal! n 
authorize the consular officer with whom the application for the via 


certificate has been filed to grant the preference. 
PERMIT TO REENTER UNITED STATES AFTER TEMPORARY ABSENCR 


Sec. 7. (a) Any alien about to depart temporarily from the United 
States may make application to the Commissioner General for a permit 
to reenter the United States, stating the length of his intended absence: 
and the reasons therefor. Such application shall be made under oath 
and shall be in such form and contain such information as may be by 
regalations prescribed, and shall be accompanied by two copies of the 
applicant’s photograph. 

(b) If the Commissioner General finds that the alien has been lega!ly 
admitted to the United States, and that the application is made in good 
faith, he shall issue the permit, specifying therein the length of time, 
not exceeding one year, during which it shall be valid. The permit 
shall be in such form as shall be by regulations prescribed and shall 
have permanently attached thereto the photograph of the alien to whom 
issued, together with such other matter as may be deemed necessary for 
the complete identification of the alien. 

(c) On good cause shown the validity of the permit may be extended 
for such period or periods, not exceeding six months each, and under 
such conditions as shall be by regulations prescribed. 

(d) For the issuance of the permit, and for each extension thereof, 
there shall be paid a fee of $6, which shall be covered into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

(e) Upon the return of the alien to the United States the permit 
shall be surrendered to the immigration officer at the port of inspec- 
tion, ." 

(f) A permit issued under this section shall have no effect under the 
immigration laws, except to show that the alien to whom it is issued 
is returning from a temporary visit abroad; but nothing in this section 
shall be construed as making such permit the exclusive means of estab 
lishing that the alien is so returning. 

(g) No such returning alien, having a permit issued under this sec- 
tion, shall be required to pay a greater fee than $2 for a visa of his 
passport by an American consular officer. 


PERCENTAGE LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 8. (a) The annual “ quota” of any nationality shall be 2 per 
cent of the number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality 
resident in continental United States as determined by the United 
States census of 1890, but the minimum quota of any nationality 


| Shall be 100. 


(b) There shall be issued to immigrants of any nationality (1) 


| no more visa certificates in any fiscal year than the quota for such 


| 
| 


nationality, and (2) in any calendar month of any fiscal year no 
more visa certificates than one-twelfth of the annual quota for such 
nationality, except that if such quota is less than 300 the number 
to be issued in any calendar month shall be prescribed by the Com 


| missioner General, with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, but 


the total number to be issued during the fiscal year shall not be in 
excess of the quota for such nationality. 

On or before March 4, 1926, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor shall jointly make an esti- 
mate showing as neurly as may be the several national origins «f the 
persons who in 1920 comprised the whole population of continental 
United States, excepting the descendants of such persons as were 
involuntary immigrants into the territory now included therein. In 
the preparation of such estimate the said officers are authorized to call 
for information and expert assistance from the Bureau of the Census, 
and to reecive and utilize any information that may be available from 
other sources. 

After July 1, 1927, the maximum total number of immigrants that 
shall be admitted into the United States in each fiscal year shall, unless 
the Congress shall in the interim previde otherwise, be 150,000, and 
the annual quota of each nationality shail bear the same ratio to said 











1924 








.ximum total number of immigrants as the number of inhabitants of 
» United States having that national origin shall bear to the whole 
umber of inhabitants other than tbe descendants of involuntary im- 
migrants. On or before April 1, 1927, said officials shall, jointly, pro- 
laim and make known the quotas of each nationality, determined as 
foresaid, and thereafter the said quotas shall continue with the same 
fect as if specifically stated herein, and shall be subject to correction 
nd readjustment only if it shall be made to appear, to the satisfac- 
wn of said officials, that an error of fact has occurred in said esti- 
ate or in said proclamation, 


NATIONALITY 


Sec. 9. (a) For the purposes of this act nationality shall be deter- 
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ined by country of birth, treating as separate countries the colonies, 


elf-governing dominions, or dependencies for which separate enumera- 
on was made in the United States census of 1890; except that (1) 
the nationality of a child under 21 years of age, not born in the 
\inited States, accompanied by either or both of its alien parents, 
may be determined by the country of birth of either accompanying 
parent, if such parent is entitled to a visa certificate; and (2) if a 
wife is of a different nationality from her alien husband and the en- 
tire number of visa certificates which may be issued to immigrants of 
her nationality for the calendar month has already been issued, her 


nationality may be determined by the country of birth of her husband | 


if she is accompanying him and he is entitled to a visa certificate. 

b) The Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
secretary of Labor, jointly shall, as soon as feasible after the enact- 
ment of this act, prepare a statement showing the number of indi- 
viduals of the various nationalities resident in continental United 
States as determined by the United States census of 1890 (including 
separate estimates for countries for which a separate enumeration was 
not recorded in said census), which statement shall be the population 
basis for the purposes of this act. In case of changes in political 
poundaries in foreign countries occurring subsequent to 1890 and re- 
sulting (1) in the creation of new countries, the governments of which 
are recognized by the United States, or in the establishment of self- 
governing dominions, or (2) in the surrender or transfer of territory 
from one country to another, such officials, jointly, shall estimate the 
number of individuals resident in continental United States in 1890 
who were born within the area included in suck new countries or in 
such territory so transferred, and revise the population basis as to 
each country involved in such change of political boundary. For the 
purpose of such revision and for the purposes of this act generally, 
aliens born in the area included in any such new country shall be con- 
sidered as having been born in such country, and aliens born in any 
territory so transferred shall be considered as having been born in 
the country to which such territory was transferred. 


EXCLUSION FROM UNITED STATES 


Sec. 10. (a) No immigrant shall be admitted to the United States 
unless he (1) has an unexpired visé certificate or was born subsequent 
to the issuance of the visé certificate of the accompanying parent, (2) 
is of the nationality specified therein, and (3) is otherwise admissible 
under the immigration laws. 

(b) An immigrant who has been legally admitted to the United 
States and who departs therefrom temporarily at frequent intervals 
may be admitted to the United States, under such conditions as may 
be by regulations prescribed, without being required to obtain a visa 
certificate in respect of each entry into the United States. 

(ec) No alien ineligible to citizenship shall be admitted to the United 
States unless such alien (1) is admissible as a nonimmigrant under 
the provisions of section 3; or (2) unless such alien is an immigrant 
who continuously for at least two years immediately preceding the 
time of his application for admission to the United States has been, 
and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose of, 
carrying on the vocat®n of minister of any religious denomination, or 
professor of a college, academy, seminary, or university; or (3) unless 
such alien is an immigrant who is a bona fide student over 15 years 
of age and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose 
of study at an accredited school, college, academy, seminary, or uni- 
versity, particularly designated by him and approved by the Secre- 
tary of Labor; or (4) unless such alien is the wife or the unmarried 
child under 18 years of age of an immigrant admissible under subdi- 
vision (2) of this paragraph and is accompanying or following to 
join him, 

DEPORTATION 


Sec. 11. Any alien who at any time after entering the United States 
is found to have been at the time of entry not entitled under this act 
to enter the United States, or to have remained therein for a longer 
time than permitted under this act or regulations made thereunder, 
Shall be taken into custody and deported in the same manner as pro- 
vided for in sections 19 and 20 of the immigration act of 1917: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of Labor may, under such conditions and 
restrictions as to support and care as he may deem necessary, permit 
permanently to remain in the United States any alien child who, when 
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under 16 years of age, was temporarily admitted to the United State 
and who is now within the United States and whose parents, or either 
of them, are American citizens. 


‘sS 


MAINTENANCE OF BXEPMPT STATUS 
Sec. 12, The admission to the United States of an alien excepted from 
the class of immigrants by clause (2), (3), (4), or (5) of section 3 
shall be for such time as may be by regulations prescribed and under 
such conditions as may be by regulations preseri 


ed (including, when 
deemed necessary for the classes mentioned in cla 2 


ses (2), (3), or (4) 
of section 3, the giving of bond with sufficient surety, in such sum 
and containing such conditions as may be by regulations preseribed) 
to insure that, at the expiration of such time or upon failure to main 
tain the status under which admitted, he will depart from the United 
States. 


PENALTY FOR ILLEGAL TRANSPORTATION 

Sec. 13. (a) It shall be unlawful for any person, including any 
transportation company or the owner, master, agent, charterer, or 
signee of any vessel, to bring to the United States by water from 
place outside thereof (other than foreign contiguous territory) 


immigrant who does not have an unexpired visa certificate or a visa 


granted to him as a nonimmigrant alien. 


(b) If it appears to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor that 
any immigrant has been so brought, such person or transportation com- 
pany or the master, agent, owner, charterer, or consignee of any such 
vessel shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs district in 
which the port of arrival is located the sum of $1,000 for each immi- 
grant so brought, and, in addition, a sunt equal to that paid by such 
immigrant for his transportation from the initial point of departure, 
indicated in his ticket, to the port of arrival, such latter sum to be 
delivered by the collector of customs to the immigrant on whose account 
assessed. No vessel shall be granted clearance pending the determina- 
tion of the liability to the payment of such sums or while such sums 
remain unpaid, except that clearance may be granted prior to the de- 
termination of such question upon the deposit of an amount sufficient to 
cover such sums or of a bond with sufficient surety to secure the pay- 
ment thereof. 

(c) Such sums shall not be remitted or refunded unless it appears 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor that such person, and 
the owner, master, agent, charterer, and consignee of the vessel, prior 
to the departure of the vessel from the last port outside the United 
States, did not know, and could not have ascertained by the exercise 
of reasonable diligence, that the individual transported was an immi- 
grant, if the fine was imposed for bringing an immigrant 
unexpired visé certificate. 


without an 


ENTRY FROM FOREIGN CONTIGUOUS TERRITORY 

Sec. 14. The Commissioner General, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, shall have power to enter into contracts with trans- 
portation lines for the entry and inspection of aliens coming to the 
United States from or through foreign contiguous territory. In pre- 
scribing rules and regulations and making contracts for the entry and 
inspection of aliens applying for admission from or through foreign 
contiguous territory due care shall be exercised to avoid any discrimina- 
tory action in favor of transportation companies transporting to such 
territory aliens destined to the United States, and all such transporta- 
tion companies shall be required, as a condition precedent to the in- 
spection or examination under such rules and contracts at the ports 
of such contiguous territory of aliens brought thereto by them, to 
submit to and comply with all the requirements of this aet which would 
apply were they bringing such aliens directly to ports of the United 
States. After this section takes effect no alien applying for admis- 
sion from foreign contiguous territory (except an alien previously law- 
fully admitted to the United States who is returning from a temporary 
visit to such territory) shall be permitted to enter the United States 
unless upon proving that he was brought to such territory by a trans- 
portation company which had submitted to and complied with all the 
requirements of this act, or that he entered, or has resided in, such 
territory mrore than two years prior to the time of his application fer 
admission to the United States. 


UNUSED VISA CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 15. If a quota immigrant of any nationality having a visa cer- 
tificate is excluded from admission to the United States under the im- 
migration laws and deported, or does not apply for admission to the 
United States before the expiration of the validity of the certificate, 
or if an alien of such nationality having a visa certificate issued to him 
as an immigrant is found not to be an immigrant as defined in this act, 
no additional visé certificate shall be issued in lieu thereof to any other 
immigrant. 

PREPARATION OF DOCUMENTS 


Sec. 16. Visé certificates and permits issued under section 7 shall be 
printed on distinctive safety paper and shall be prepared and issued 
under regulations prescribed under this act. 

(b) The Public Printer is hereby empowered, authorized, and di- 
rected to print and keep on sale blank forms of manifests and crew 
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lists to be prescribed by the Secretary of Labor pursuant to the provi- 


sions of sectiong 12, 13, 14, and 36 of the immigration act of February 
G, 1917. 
OFFENSES IN CONNECTION WITH DOCUMENTS 
Se 17. (a) Any person who knowingly (1) forges, counterfefts, 
nitere, or falsely makes any visa certificate or permit, or (2) uses, | 
att pts to use, possesses, obtains, accepts, or receives any visa | 
| 


‘ate or permit, knowing It to be forged, counterfeited, altered, 
a lsely made, or to have been procured by means of any false claim 
or statement, or to have been otherwise procured by fraud or uniaw- 


fully obtained; or who, except under direction of the Secretary of | 
Labor, or other proper officer, knowingly (3) possesses any blank | 
view certificate or permit, (4) engraves, sells, brings into the United | 
States, or has in his control or possession any plate in the likeness | 
of a plate designed for the printing of visa certificates or permits, | 
(5) makes any print, photograph, or impression in the likeness of any | 
vise certifieate or permit, or (6) has in his possession a distinctive | 
paper which has been adopted by the Secretary of Labor for the | 
printing of visa certificates or permits, shall, upon conviction thereof, | 
be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisened for not more than five | 
years, or both. | 

(>) Any individual who (1) when applying for a visa certificate | 
or permit, or for admisston to the United States, personates another, 
or falsely @ppears in the name of a deceased individual, or evades 
or attempts to evade the immigration laws by appearing under an | 


assumed or fictitiows mame, or (2) sells or otherwise disposes of, or 
offers to sell or otherwise dispose of, a visa certificate or permit, to 
auy person not authorized by law to receive such document,. shall, 
upon conmvietion thereof, be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 
for not more than five years, or both. 

Whoever knowingly makes under oath 


(c) any false statement in| 


any application, affidavit, or other document required by the immigra- | 


| 
| 
tien laws or regulations preseribed thereunder shall upon conviction | 
thereof be fined net more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than | 
five years, or both, 
BURDEN OF PROOF 
Sec. 18. Whenever any alien attempts to enter the United States the | 


borden of proof shall be upon such alien to establish that he is not 
subject to exclusion under any provision of the immigration laws; and 
in any deportation proceeding against any allen the burden of proof 
shall be upon such alien to show that he entered the United States 
lawfully and the time, place, and manner of such entry into the United 
States, but in presenting such proof he shall be entitled to the pro- | 
duction of his immigration certificate, if any, or of other documents | 
concerning such entry, in the custody of the Department of Labor. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 

19. The commissioner general, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, shall preseribe rules and regulations for the enforcement 
of the provisions of thts act; but all such rules and regulations, in so 
tar as they relate to the administration of thie act by consular officers, 
shall be subject to the approval of the Secretary of State and shall be 
promulgated to the Consular Service by the Secretary of State. 

ACT TO BE IN 


See, 


ADDITION TO IMMIGRATION LAWS 


Sec, 20. The provisions of this act are in addition to and not in 


titution for the provisions of the immigration laws and shall. be | 
enforced as a part of such laws, and all the penal or other provisions 
of such laws not inapplicable shall apply to and be enforced in connee- 
tion with the provisions of this act, 


sub 


STEAMSHIP FINES UNDER 1917 ACT 


Sere, Section 9 of the immigration act of 1917 is amended to read 


21. 
as follows: 
Sec. 9. That it shall be unlawful for any person, including any 
transportation company other than rnilway lines entering the United 
States from foreign contiguous territory, or the owner, master, agent; 
or consignee of any vessel, to bring to the United States either from a | 
foreign country or any imsular possession of the United States any 
alien afflicted with idiocy, insanity, imbecility, feeble-mintdedness; epi- 
lepsy, constitutional psyehepathie inferierity, chronic alcoholism, tuber- 
culosis in any form, or a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, 
and if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor that | 
any alien so brought to the United States was afflicted with any of the 
said diseases or disabilities at the time of foreign embarkation, and 
that the existence of such disease or disability might have been de- 
tected by means of a competent medical examination at such time, such 
person or transportation company, or the master, agent, owner, or 
consignee of any such véssel, shall pay to the collector of customs of 
the customs district in which the port of arrival is located the sum of 
$1,000, and in addition a sum equal to that paid by such alien for his 
transportation from the initial point of departure, indicated in His 
ticket, to the port of arrival, for each: and every violation of the pro- 
visions of this section, such latter sunr to be delivered by the collector 
of customs to the alien on whose account assessed. It shall also be 


unlawful for any such person to bring to any port of the United | 


. 
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States any allen affffcted with any mental defect other than tho 

above specifically named, or physical defect of a nature which ma, 
affect his ability to earn a living, as contenrplated fn sectton 3 of the 
immigration act of 1917, and if it shall appear to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of Labor that any alien so brought to the United States 
was so afflicted at the time of foreign embarkation, and that the 
existence of such mental or physical defect might have been detected by 
means of a competent medical examination at such time, such person 
shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs district in which 
the port of arrival is located the sum of $250, and in adiition a enm 
equal to that paid by such aliem for his transportation from the initia! 
point of departure, indicated in his ticket, to the port of arrival, fo 
each and every violation of this provision, such latter sum to be 


le 
a 


| livered by the collector of customs to the alien for whose account 


assessed. It shall also be unlawful for any such person to bring to 
any port of the United States any alien who is excluded by the pro- 


visions of section 3 of this act because unable to read, or who is ex- 


| cluded by the terms of section 3 of this act as a mative of that portion 


of the Continent of Asia and the islands adjacent thereto described in 
said section, and if ft shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of Labor that these disabilities might have been detected by the exercise 
of remsonable precaution prior to the departure of such aliens from a 
foreign port, such person shall pay to the collector of customs of the 
customs district in which the port of arrival is located the sum of 
$1,000, and in addition a sum equal to that paid by such alien for his 
transportation from the initial point of departure, indicated in his 
ticket, to the port of arrival, for each and every violation of this pro 
vision, sucht latter swum to be delivered by the collector of customs to 
the alien on whose account assessed. 

“Tf a fine is imposed under this section for the bringing of an alien 
to the United States, and if such alien is accompanied by another alien 
who is exclnded from admission by the last proviso of section 18 of the 


| immigration act of 1917 the person liable for such fine shall pay to the 


collector of customs, in addition to such fine but as a part thereof, a 
sum equal to that paid by such accompanying alien for his transporta- 
tion from his initial point of departure indicated in his ticket, to the 
point of arrival, such sum to be delivered by the collector of customs 
to the accompanying alien when deported. And no vessel sfrall 
granted clearance papers pending the determination of the question of 
the liability to the payment of such fines, or while the fines remain 
unpalfd, nor shall such fines be remitted or refunded: Provided, That 
clearance may be granted prior to the determination of such questions 
upon the deposit of a sum sufficient to cover such fines or of a bond 
with sufficient surety to secure the payment thereof: Provided firther, 
That nothing contained in this section shall be construed to subject 
transportation companies to a fine for bringing to ports of flie Untted 
States aliens who are by any of the provisos or exceptions fo section 3 
of the immigration act of 1917 exempted from the excluding provisions 
of said section.” 

Src, 22. Seetion 10 of the immigration act of 1917 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“ Suc. 10. (a) That it shall be the duty of every person, including 
owners, masters, officers, and agents of vessels of transportatiow lines, 
or international bridges or toll roads, other than railway lines: which 
may enter into a contract as provided in section 23, bringing am alien 
to, or providing. a means for an alien to come to, the United States, to 
prevent the landing of such alien in the United States at any time or 
place other than as designated by the immigration officers. Any such 
person, owner, master, officer, or agent who fails to comply with the 
foregoing requirements shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and. on con- 
viction thereof shall be punished by a fine in each case of not less 
than $200 nor more than $1,000, or by imprisonment. for a term not 
exceeding one year, or by beth such fine and. imprisonment ; or, if in 
the opinion of the Secretary of Labor it is: impracticable or incon- 
venient to proseente the person, owner, master, officer, or agent of any 
such yessel, such person, owner, master, officer, or agent shall. be liable 
to a penalty of $1,000, which shail be a lien upen. the vessel whose 
owner, master, offieer, or agent violates the provisions of this section, 
and such vessel shall be libeled therefor in: the appropriate United 
States court. 


“(b) Proof that the alien failed to present himself at the tinte and 


ba 


| place designated by the immigration ofiicers: shall be prima facie evi- 


dence that such alien bas landed im the United States at a time or 
place other than is designated by the immigration officers.” 


GENPRAL DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 23. As vsed fn this act— 

(a) The term “ United States,” when used in » geographical sense, 
means the States, the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, the’ District of 
Columbia, Porto Rico, and the Virgity Istands ; and the term “ continen- 
tal United States’ means the States and the District of Columbia; 

(b) Tite term “allen” inctides any individual’ net 2 mative-born or 
naturalized citizen of the United States; but this definition shall’ net be 
held to include Indians of the United’ States not taxed) or citizens of 
the islanig under the jurisdiction of the United States; 
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(e) The term “ visa certificate "’ means a certificate issued by a con- 
r officer under the provisions of this act, together with the applica- 
therefor ; 

The term “consular officer’ means any consular or diplomatic 
er of the United States designated, under prescribed 
er this act, for the purpose of issuing visa certificates under this 

In of the Canal Zone 


regulations 


case and the insular possessions of the 
ted States the term “consular officer" (except as used in section 
neans an officer designated by the President, or by his authority, 


tl 


purpose of issuing visa certificates under this act; 

The term “immigration act of 1917" means the act of February 
i917, “An act to regulate the immigration of aliens to, and 
residence of aliens in, the United States ” 
rhe term “ immigration 


Laws, 


entitled 
laws” includes such act, this act, and 
conventions, and treaties of the United States relating to the 
igration, exclusion, or expulsion of aliens; 
y) The “ person ” 
«. and associations ; 
The term “ commissioner general” means the Commissioner Gen 
Immigration ; 
The term “ application for admission” has reference to the time 
application for admission to the United States and not to the 
e of the application for the issuance of the visa certificate. 
) The term “ permit” means a permit under section 7. 
The term “ unmarried” when in reference to any indi- 
lual as of any time means an individual who at such time is not 
married, whether or not previously married. 
(1) The terms “child,” “ father,” and “mother” do not include 
a child or parent by adoption unless the adoption took place before 
January 1, 1924. 


term includes individuals, partnerships, corpora- 
ho) 
eral of 


1) 


the 


issued 


(k) used 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 24. The appropriation of such sums as may be necessary for 
the enforcement of this act is hereby authorized. 

Sec. 25. The Secretary of Labor is authorized hereafter, under such 
ulations as he may deem advisable, to pay extra compensation to 
mmigrant inspectors and other immigration employees when, at the 


reg 


request of any transportation company, corporation, or individual 
bringing aliens to the United States, such officers or employees are 


required to report for extra duty or te work overtime, or on nights, 
Sundays, or holidays in connection with the examination of alien pas- 
or crews; and the transportation company, corporation, or 
individual requesting such extra service shall pay to the Secretary of 
Labor as reimbursement the amounts expended by him for such extra 
service in accordance with his regulations, and such reimbursement 
chall be eredited tb the appropriation ‘“‘ Expenses of regulating :mmigra- 
tion”: Provided, however, That the provisions of this section relating 
to extra compensation shall not apply to ferry companies or interna- 
tional bridges or to transportation companies bringing aliens to the 
United States across the boundary from foreign contiguous territory. 


vers 


ACT OF MAY 19, 1921 


. 26. The act entitled “An act to limit the immigration of aliens 
into the United States,” approved May 19, 1921, as amended and ex- 
tended, shall, notwithstanding its expiration on June 30, 1924, remain 
in force thereafter for the imposition, collection, and enforcement of 
all penalties that may have accrued thereunder, and any alien who 
prior to Juty 1, 1924, may have entered the United States in violation 
of such act or regulations made thereunder may be deported in the 
same manner as if such act had not expired. 


TIME OF TAKING EFFECT 


Sec. 27. (a) Sections 2, 11, 12, and 13, subdivision (b) of section 
8, and subdivisions (a) and (b) of section 10 shall take effect on 
July 1, 1924, except that visa certificates and permits may be issued 
prior to that date which shall not be valid for admission to the United 
States before July 1, 1924. In the case of immigrants of any nation- 
ality, the number of visa certificates to be issued prior to July 1, 1924, 
shall not be in excess of one-twelfth of the annual quota for such 
nationality, and the number of certificates so issued shall be deducted 
from the number which may be issued during the month of July, 1924. 

(b) The remainder of this act shall take effect upon its enactment. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). I desire to an- 
nounce my general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Stantgey]. If that Senator were here, he would vote as 


Sec 
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I shall vote, so I am therefore at liberty to vote, and I vote 
“vea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harrerp] I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ADA 


a 


is} 
and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
GLASS] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Ener] is paired on this question with the 


junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Evwarps}. 
Senator from New Jersey were present he would 
and if the junior Senator from New Jersey were 
would vote “ nay.” 


it the senior 
vote “™ yea,” 
present he 


I also desire to announce that the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ELKINs] is paired with the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Copetanp]. If the senior Senator from West 
Virginia were present he would vote “yea,” and the junior 
Senator from New York, if present, would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses] who if present would vote “yea.” I 
am at liberty to vote, and permit my vote to stand, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The senior 
Arizona |Mr. AsHuxrstT] is absent on account of 
family. 


therefore 


Senator from 
iliIness in his 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 24 
The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with 


the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass]; 


The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Samrrn}. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 


STERLING] with the 


Lenroot}] is paired on this question with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep]. If the Senator from Wisconsin were 


antl the Senator from Missouri 


would vote “ nay.” 

I was also requested to state that the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. McCormick] would vote “yea” on the the 
bill. He is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 62, nays 6, as follows: 

YEAS—62 


passage of 


Borah 


Fletcher McNary Simmons 
Brandegee George Mayfield Smith 
Brookhart Gooding Neely Smoot 
Broussard Hale Norris Spencer 
Bruce llarris Oddie Stanfield 
Bursum Harrison Overman Stephens 
Cameron Heflin Pepper Swanson 
Capper Johnson, Calif. Phipps ‘Trammell 
Caraway Johnson, Minn. Pittman Underwood 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Ralston Wadsworth 
Dale Jones. Wash. Reed, Pa. Walsh, Mont, 
Dial Kendrick Robinsen Warren 
Till Keyes Sheppard Watson 
Ernst Lodge Shields Willis 
lernald McKellar Shipstead 
Fess McKinley Shortridge 

NAYS-—6 
Bayard Gerry Walsh, Mass. Weller 
Colt King 
NOT VOTING—28 

Adams Edwards Howell Norbeck 
Ashurst Elkins Ladd Owen 
Ball Ferris La Follette Ransdell 
Copeland Frazier Lenroot Reed, Mo. 
Couzens Glass McCormick Stanley 
Cummins Greene McLean Sterling 
Rdge Harreld Moses Wheeler 


So the bill was passed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendment, ask for a conference with the House of 
Representatives, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Srertine, Mr. Keyes, Mr. Kino, and Mr. Harris were ap- 
pointed conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill 
(S. 2576) to limit the immigration of aliens into the United 
States, and for other purposes, will be indefinitely postponed. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Arkansas to the fact that a unanimous-consent agreement 
provides that the Senate shall take up Senate Resolution No. 
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181, in which he his interested, but which, as I wmderstand, he | whether or not we shall have to make changes in the revenue 
is willing to set aside. I will say to the Senator that I desire to | bill in order to provide additional sums. 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the ad- Mr. KING. It seems as if we were more interested in 
justed compensation bill. spending money than we are in reducing taxes. 
Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the resolution to which the Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield for a 
Senator from Kansas refers relates to the right of members of | question? 
the Tariff Commission to sit in proceedings in which they or Mr. CURTIS, I yield. 
members of their families have a pecuniary interest. Recently Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We have on the calendar Sen- 
the Senate concurred in a provision in an appropriation bill | ate bill 2257, which is the bill to revise and liberalize the Vet- 
which denied salaries to members of the commission who sit | erans’ Bureau code. ‘That affects the disabled service men. I 
in cases in which they or members of their families have a | do not like to see compensation to the able-bodied men put 
pecuniary interest, and there is pending before the Judiciary | ahead of compensation to the disabled. 
Committee a bill rélating to the subject. For this reason, for Mr. KING. Then, why does not the Senator move to con- 
the present, I ask that the order heretofore entered that the | sider that ‘bill first? 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the resolution referred | Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Because I realize that the 
to be set aside. | bonus bill is a disputed matter and probably the Veterans’ 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- | Bureau code bill is not. Will the Senator from Kansas grant 

















L 


quest of the Senator from Arkansas? The Chair hears none, | us for our veterans’ code the same privilege that he has just 
and the order is set aside. agreed to accord to the appropriation bills? 

wTy?y " > seq 7 © t+ yw 

aictraeies cottiiimene titties “nits casiinn: tiie tdendien ines Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, we shall have an opportunity 

to consider the calendar on Monday morning, and TI hope that 


Mr, CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- | the bill to which the Senator from Pennsylvania refers may ba 


eration of Tlouse bill 7959, being the adjusted compensation 
bill, so-called 


i 


considered and acted upon at that time. If not, I will confer 

) with the Senator and try to arrange matters so that the Vet- 
Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, I wish to make an inquiry of ergns’ Bureau Dill may be considered. 

the Senator. ? Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The bill is about 50 pages in 
Mr. CURTIS. I yield. length, and I doubt if it could be disposed of on the call of the 

calendar. All I ask of the Senator is, if the bonus bill pro- 

vokes long debate and drags out, as the Immigration bill has 


Mr. WARREN. Is it the purpose of the Senator from Kansas 
to continue the consideration of that bill until it shall have been 
2 


disposed of? done, that he will allow it temporarily to be laid aside so as 
Mr. CURTIS. It was my intention, after my motion should | permit us to pass the bill for'the disabled veterans. 
have been put and agreed to, to move:to take a reeess until 12 Mr. CURTIS. If I.am in charge of the bill for adjusted com- 
o'clock to-morrow, and to go on with the bill, if possible, to- | pensation, as I think I willbe, I shall be very glad to do that. 
morrow. : : ‘ Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to say n word in 
Mr. ROBINSON. TI hope that arrangement will be effected. | regard to the bill to which the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
Mr. WARREN. I wish to say that we have an accumulation | referred. That bill is not going to take a very Jong time for 
on the calendar of bills, particularly appropriation bills, some | discussion, and I think that very little question will be raised 
of which ought to be passed promptly, because, as Senators | ag to it. The bill can be passed at any time. It 4s true it 
know, when such a bill passes it is really only half finished and | carries $27,900,000, but it will pass the Senate, and is not going 
must then go to conference. I want to ask the Senator if it is)! to provoke prolonged discussion and will not be ‘in conference 
his opinion that the adjusted compensation measure will be.| very Jong. 
passed in a few days or will it involve Jengthy debate; and, if Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator, then, permit 
so, would he be willing to lay it aside in erder that appropria- | us to take it up and have it passed on to-morrow morning? 
tion bills might be considered? Mr. KING. No. 
Mr. CURTIS. I-.am informed that the consideration of the Mr. SMOOT. We could not do that. € 
bill will take but a short time. There will be some debate on Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator from Massa- 
the other side and some on this side in the Senate. If, how- | chusetts be here to-morrow? 
ever, the debate is strung out for any length of time I will Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will. 
gladly have it laid aside temporarily for the purpose of en- Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 
abling the ‘appropriations bills to be considered. Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Mississipp!. 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator Mr. HARRISON. We have been talking about expediting 
from Kansas a question? legislation, ‘but some of us are in a peculiar frame of mini 
Mr. CURTIS. I yield. relative to the soldiers’ bonus measure. Rumor comes to us 
Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has just moved that the| that the report is current among some of the heads of the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the soldiers’ bonus bill. | American Legion that the President would sign the particular 
Can the Senator tell us what the views of the President are! bonus bill that passed the House but that he would veto the 
with respect to the matter? bill probably if it contained the optional cash bonus provision. 
Mr. CURTIS. I can not. The Senator from Kansas is as close to the President as is 
Mr. HARRISON. Can ‘the Senator tell us whether if we anybody in the Senate, and if he could ascertain from the 
should adopt the insurance features of the bill without the | President whether those are ‘his views we could expedite the 
cash optional provision the President would sign it? bill very much and save much discussion ‘here. I will say 
Mr. CURTIS. I can not. very frankly to the Senator that if I ‘thought the President 
Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President—— would veto the bill with the optional ‘cash ‘provision, I would 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a question? | yete against that proposition and stand by the insurance fea- 
‘The PRESIDING OPPICER. Does the Senator from Kansas | ture, if +he would sign the ‘bill in ‘that shape. ‘The Senator 
yield; and if so, to whom? could help us very much to expedite the legislation if he would 
Mr. CURTIS. I yield first to the Senater from Arkansas. aseertain that for ‘us. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Since the ‘Senator from Mississippi has| Mr, OURTIS. Mr. President, I ask ‘that ‘the question be 
asked that question, I should like to ask anethcr. Can ‘the | pyt on my ‘motion. 
Senator from Kansas or any other Senator inform us whether The PRDPSIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
if the adjusted compensation bill-embracing a cash option were’) tion of the Senator from Kansas that the Senate proceed to the 
passed the President would veto it? consideration of a bill the title of which will be stated. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know. The Reaprne Cruerk. A bill (H..R..7959) to provide adjusted 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? compensation for veterans of the World War, and for other 

Mr, CURTIS. I yield. purposes. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think, in view of the fact that Mr, KING. Mr. President, is a substitute motion permis- 
the President and the Secretary of ‘the Treasury have empha- | sible under the parliamentary procedure? 
sized the necessity of tax reduction, and a bill has been pre The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands not. 
pared and is now upon the calendar looking to that end, that | The motion must be voted up or down. 
it is the part of wisdom or good statesmanship or good leader- Mr. KING. I wanted to move that the Senate proceed to tha 
ship for the Republicans to project the bonus bill in ahead of | consideration of the Veterans’ Bureau bill, which was referred 
the tax bill? to by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it is very wise that the adjusted com- The PRESIDING OFFIOCDR. That can be done if the mo- 
pensation bill be disposed of first, because if it shall be passed || tion of ‘the ‘Senator from Kansas is voted down. The question 
then we may know, after action is had by the President, | is on that motion, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 7959) to 
provide adjusted compensaiton for veterans of the World War, 
and for other purposes, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee om Fimance with amendments. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetis. I present an amendment, 
which I may decide to offer as a substitute for House bill 7959, 
and ask to have it printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
printed and Hie on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the unfinished business may be 
emporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re 
cuest of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none, and 
tle unfinished business is. temporarily laid aside. 

RELIEF OF AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS IN NEW 

Mr. MeNARY. I submit a conference report on the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 52) for the relief of the drought-stricken 

s of New Mexico. 
The report was read, as follows: 


The amendment will be 


MEXICO 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Hoeuses on the amendments of the House to the joint reso- 
Intion (S. J. Res. 52) for the retief of the drought-stricken 
areas of New Mexico having met, after full and free confer- 
enee have agreed te recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate reeede from its disagreement to amend- 
ments numbered 1, 2, and 3, and agree to the same. 

The eemmittee of conference have not agreed wpen the 
amendment of the House numbered 4 

G. ke MeN«sry, 

ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

G. N. Hawcen, 

Cwartes B. Ward, 

J. B. ASwHt1, 
Managers ow the part of the House. 


Mr. McNARY. I move the adoption of the report. 
The repert was agreed fo. 
RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrew, Saturday, April 
19, 1924, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


- 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Famay, April 18, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


In this most solemn moment O Lord God we wait on Thee, at 
Thy footstool, with all the reverence of our beings, in the name 
of Him whe was the despised and rejeeted of men, a man of 
sorrows and. acquainted with grief. Have mercy upon us as 
the chastisement of our peace was upon Him and by His stripes 
we are healed. © be with us dear Lord, as we pass through our 
Gethsemanes of serrow and disappointment. Remember us O 
mighty One, Keep us so tenderly im Thy secret place that we 
may abide under the shadow of the Almighty. Sheltered and 
unafraid, support us that we may learn the lessons aml the 
discipline of these chastisements. Help us to say this day 
“Thy will be done.” Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, F 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, IT make the point of order that 
there is ne quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
mnoment ? 


Mr, SNELL... ¥es. 
BRYCE CANYON AND SCENIC SOUTHERN UTAH 
Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous censent to ex- 
tend my remarks by printing a speech delivered last night by 


Mr. Crawrow, of Michigan, over the radio descriptive of parks 
in the southern part of Utah. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent te extend his remarks by printing a speech delivered 





last night over the radio by Mr. Cranevor, of Michigan. fs 
there objection? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, last night Hon. Lours CC. (xan 
tom, of Michigan, delivered an address over the radie in Wash 
iugton, D. €., upon invitation of the American Avtomeobile As 
sociation, giving a description of Bryce Canyon and other 
seenic wonders in southern Utah. ‘ 


This speech so impressed me 
that under the leave granted 


to extend my remarks I shall 


submit the speech delivered by Mr. CramtToy, which is ag 
follows: 
BRYCB CANYON AND SCENIC SOUTHPRN UTAH 

“Seenic Southern Utah” seems too ordinary a phrase. entirely In 
adequate, to designate that great region of Nature’s wonders thr ugh 
which I traveled last summer for ne: rly three weeks by metor and on 
horseback in company with Congressman Dan ANYTR wWY., with A. B 
Demaray, of the National Park Service, as our chaperone, guide, and 
comforter. Cedar Breaks, Zion Canyon, the Kafbab Forest. the North 


Rim of the Grand Canyon, Bryce Canyon, Pish Lake, Capitel Gorge 
the mighty Colorado, the Natural Bridges—these are 
tractions, but every mile of the route we traveled, 
150 on horseback, the latter being mux 
to the eye and to the fmazination. 
Reaching Cedar City the Iast day of June by the Union Pacific, 
the journey begun with a view of Cedar Breaks, a fit proleoeve for the 
trip. Ten minates will not suffice to tel 20 days, 1,400 miles of 
travel in the midst of the world’s masterpleces—Zion Canyon, where 


the headline at 


1,200 by aufo and 
h the longer, ppeal 


has its a 


of 


the Makuntuweap River cuts ttHrough the Vermillion Cliffs. 3.000 
feet fn depth, narrowing fo a gorge 50 feet wide, where flows the 
stream beneath overhanging walls of hich rock: the Kafbab Forest. 
refuge of thousands of deer, hundreds of which you see coming Into the 
open park spaces to graze at sunset; the North Rim, where you mia 
look out over the Grand Canyon of fhe Colorado; the Capitol Gorge 
through which mms the motor road, its richly colored rocky walls 


rising prectpitately several thousand feet and leaving 
times no more than T5 feet wide; the Natural Bridges, greateat 
over space produced By nature, three In number, the Carolyn. the 
Augusta, and the Edwin; the Augusta witli its span of 261 feet and 
height to the bottom of the arch 157 feet, and to the top 222 feet, its 
arch 28 feet and 65 feet thick, symmetrical and imposfng, the 
largest natural bridge In the world, a 1I5-story building would stand 
beneath it; the Edwin, said to be the oldest, the perfect bridge, over 
which the automobile road, when it comes, will cross, fts arch having 
a span of 194 feet with an elevation of 108 feet, the bridge 
only about 10 feet thick at fts middle point and 25 feet wide, which 
geologists say a few more centuries may see worn away to destruction, 
but fits grace and beauty now preeminent. Fifty miles of hard going 
through desert, mountain, and forest brings you fo Blanding, through 
the seenes of the last Indian uprising in this country, that of 1923 
when Old Posey met his death. Sixty miles more by motor would 
take you to the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad but onr route was 
176 miles to the Mesa Verde National Park and its wonderful ruins of 
the cliff dwellers. Time will come @ten a good motor road will open 
all this to the touwrtst and his fifvver, with great wnexplored areas for 
rougher side trips. 

This rapid outline of the ofher wonders of this region must now 
suffice while I give my time to Bryce Canyon, so aptly termed by 
Prof. Frederick Pack, of Utah University, as Nature’s “ most delicate 
jewel.” 


a roadway, at 


spans 


wide 


being 


An amphitheater 3 miles across and 500 feet deep, eroded result of 
countless ages, a forest of vermilion pinnacles, its forms fantastic, 
bizarre, and again as regular as the fashioning ef mortal architect, it 
is not outclassed by any other spectacle that nature affords. kt quickly 
won my enthusiasm, and in my short stay I paid constant tribute to its 
everchanging moods of beruty as hour by Hour the daylight and dark 
ness, the sunshine and shadow, by san and moon and under the stars 
alone, martshaled each their own chafms. 

I want to tell you my impressions of the canyon as from its rim I 
saw the full succession of its inspiring contrasts, its richly beautiful 
panorama—by the glare of day, with the passing of the sun, in the dim 
starlight, at the rising of the moon at midnight, and at the dawning 
of another day. The ordinary schedule of my waking and sleeping was 
shattered, but that does net matter if you have but a day at Uryee. 
The maze of forms and outlines fn the canyom gives fancy free rein 
and you aré thrilled not only by what the eye pereeives but by what 
it “ half creates” as well, as Wordsworth has it. 

Sit with me here near the ciawsm’s brink aw the sun drops low. Be 
fore you fancy presents to you the city beautiful, the myriad forms 
left in the diserder of chance after centuries of erosion resolve them 
selves into something planned; you seem to see before you in the late 
afternoon sum, striking directly upon the face of pillars and walle be- 
fore you, stretelking 3 miles aeross the canyon, the quiet of a great city 
at rest. Above is Table Cliff Plateau. Far to the left in dignified 
inaccessibility the old fortress, impregnable with its sheer walls. Ia 
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the center, far before you, the hill crowned by an ancient Acropolis. 
To the extreme right the great cathedral, with its two impressive bell 
towers equal in height. Filling in the picture are the buildings and 
streets, parks, and passageways of a metropolis. The buildings, all of 
the pastel shades of Mediterranean towns of Spain or Italy—light red, 
pink, cloudy white. Streets and parks lined with the green of many 
actual living trees, fir and pine. The architecture is all in harmony. 
Great buildings rising hundreds of feet, passageways, sometimes but a 
few feet wide, separating one structure from another, but the walls 





erect and accurate, story upon story. From Acropolis Hill see how the 
grade drops rapidly to the waterless river bed which is parked so plenti- 
fully with trees on either side of the watercourse. Rising then ab- 


ruptly to the right from the river are vermilion cliffs, where the palace 
of the king appears, surrounded by great turreted walls, a steep ap- 
proach leading to the castle itself, nestling close against the barren 
cliff. 

There is no 


sound; no 


smoke arises; nothing in motion 


It is simply the ideal of fancy. 


but the 
circling cliff swallow 


The sun has gone Darkness falls closer and deeper and the fine 
tracery of the architecture dims from sight, only the lighter shades of 
some of the buildings holding prominence. Still you can see the great 
commanding outline of the fortress and in the center the white of the 
crowning Acropolis. The swallows no longer are flying about. The 
fancied forms and figures that intrigue the imagination by day are 


no more. The carving and architecture that would give form to the 


eternal city of revelations have disappeared. There are no tones, no 
lights from below; only the splashes of white upon the dark back- 
ground, set off with darker markings of the tree areas. The city of 
fancy is asleep ; 

At midnight we cautjously appreach again the rim and watch, while 
far in the east over Acropolis Hill a glow enriches the horizon. Soon 
a silver point comes to view, like a star of hope for the darkened city. 
Rapidly rises the majestic moon that whitens the night and brings out 
formless shapes of the city but does not lighten. It mounts to the 
heavens and the city to the west of us reflects it dimly. It is a 
spectral city, and the watcher under the rays of moon, the million 
wonders of the Milky Way, and all the stars overhead, comes to 


imagine an occasional moving light in the tenantless homes. But there 
is nothing in the city but night. 

Up again and to the watcher’s post; the day is dawning. A rosy 
hue in the east; an orange glow over Table Cliff Plateau; to the right 
a group of clouds which simulate a snowclad range of peaks for a 
time and then revert to cloud banks, reflecting rosy tints, as mounts 
the orb of day. His majesty enters as he has for eons of time. His 
rays strike the cliffs at our feet, and the reflected light illumines the 


nearer yellow shapes. 
of actuality, 


The shapes of imagery fall away to the outlines 
The swallows soar and circle, basking in the sunlight. 
Far toward the sun great white pillars, enriched with reflected light, 
seem translucent. 

See Cushing Point far to the right. And note how the castle wall 
is buttressed at regular intervals. To the left a great forest of spires. 
Commanding all the fortress in the distance, its perpendicular stockade 
of pillars, the steep incline, the wali itself rising direct to the level 
plateau. 

Before you now in glare of day is a prehistoric city of Babylonish 
splendor. It seems to have been covered with the sands of ages and 
appears now as if largely revealed by recent excavations still to 
be completed, banks of earth still in part enshrouding edifices and 
walls, the impression mounting that further beauties are yet to be 
revealed, 

Far in the east you see the modern Utah town of Tropic, surrounded 
by its fertile green fields, a touch of reality to bring fancy back to 
earth. But the spell of Bryce Canyon hangs long in your memory. 


NO QUORUM-—CALL OF THE ROLL 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Obviously 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 
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Anderson Ryrnes, 8. C, Davis, Minn. Hammer 
Andrew Carew Deal Haugen 
Anthony Casey Dempsey Hayden 
Barkley Celler Dickstein Hoch 

Reers Clancy Dominick Hooker 

Rell Clark, Fla. Drane Howard, Okla. 
Bixler Clarke, N. Y. Eagan Hull, William E 
Black, N. ¥. Cleary Edmonds Hull, lowa 
Bloom Cole, Ohio Favrot Hull, Tenn. 
Boylan Collins Fenn Kahn 

Brand, Ohio Connolly, Pa. Fitzgerald Kendall 
Britten Cooper, Ohio Funk Kent 

Browne, N. J. Corning Gallivan Kerr 

Brumm Crosser Garber Kiess 

Buckley Cullen Geran Knutson 
Bulwinkle Curry Gifford Kurtz 

Sutler Davey Goldsborough LaGuardia 
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Langley Moore, TIl. Reed, W. Va. Tague 
Larson, Minn, Morin Reid, IIL. Taylor, Colo. 
Lazaro Mudd Rogers, N. H. Temple 

Lee, Ga. Nelson, Wis. Rosenbloom Tucker 
Lehibach Newton, Mo. Rouse Vare 
Lindsay O'Brien Sanders, Ind. Ward, N.C, 
Logan O'Connell, N.Y. Sanders, N. Y. Ward, N. Y. 
McClintic O'Connor, La, Schall Wason 
McFadden O'Connor, N.Y, Sears, Fla. Weller 
McLeod Perkins Seger Welsh 
McNulty Perlman Sherwood Wertz 
Magee, Pa, Phillips Sinelair Williams, !11. 
Major, Ill. Prali Snyder Wilson, La. 
Mansfield Purnell Strong, Pa. Woodrum 
Martin Quayle Sullivan Wurzbach 
Mead Ransley Sweet Wyant 
Michaelson Rathbone Swoope Yates 
Mooney Reed, N. Y. Taber Zihiman 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and ninety-two Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense wit! 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE PERMANENT POWERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the constitutional relations between thie 
Congress and the executive and judicial branches of the Goveri- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, there is much discussion now 
both in and outside of Congress and at both ends of the Capito! 
and from the White House, regarding the constitutional rights 
of Congress to prosecute the investigations now being made hy 
both Houses into certain executive departments. It is serious!) 
contended that both the House of Representatives and the Sen 
ate have exceeded their constitutional powers. If this be so, 
it is a serious fault. Hach Member of Congress takes a solemn 
oath to support and defend the Constitution. Let us inquire 
calmly with the Constitution before us, and having in mind its 
history, and especially having in mind the history of the Eng- 
lish constitutional system, consider ideas we inherited, ani 
furthermore remembering the debates that took place in the 
convention at. Philadelphia in 1787 at which the Constitution 
was framed, seeking thus to ascertain the truth concerning the 
question of the power of Congress to investigate executive de- 
partments, 


Is there objeetion? [After a pause.] The 


GOVERNMENT RESTS ON THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED 


The fundamental proposition that we must lay down as a 
major premise is the principle of popular sovereignty. We 
must bear in mind that in America the people are supreme 
Government exists for the people under our Constitution. The 
people not only created the Constitution, which in turn cre- 
ated the Government, but by their Constitution in Article V 
the people reserved to themselves the right to change the Con- 
stitution itself by amendments. And these amendments need not 
be limited, as some have argued, to perfecting and completing 
and amplifying powers originally conferred, but the people by 
amendment may not only add entirely new and distinct powers 
but they may repeal and annul powers previously conferred. 
By amendment the present framework of Government might 
be completely changed. The people could destroy completely 
either the executive, judicial, or legislative branch of the Goy- 
ernment. The people could by the power of amendment com- 
pletely wipe out either the House of Representatives or the 
Senate: The people could in their sovereign capacity either 
enlarge or restrict any of the powers of either House of Con- 
gress. 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE IS THH CORNER STONE OF FRED 
GOVERNMENT 


These ideas of the rights of the people to order or to amend 
their fundamental and organic law are axiomatic. They found 
clear and eloquent expression in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. When we are in doubt about the proper definition of 
American principles and when we want to know what is true 
100 per cent Americanism, we need only to read the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It is the touchstone of Americanism ; 
it is the standard and test of Americanism. It is Americanism. 
But that magnificent declaration of the rights of man, proceed- 
ing from the minds and hearts of men who had understood and 
felt the aspirations of such political philosophy as Locke, 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, Tom Paine, Benjamin Franklin, James 
Otis, John Adams, Patrick Henry, and George Mason. Lafay- 
ette warmly embraced these principles of human liberty, and 
they are to be found reflected, largely through his influence, 
in the French declaration of the rights of man. 
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Too many false deductions have been drawn from the many 
ebstract assumptions of the complete equality and mutual 
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ndependence of the three separate branches of our Govern- | 
ment, respectively, the legislative, executive, and judicial. It 


« true that there is this stitet equality and independence, but 
the exact limits of the equality and independence must be as- 
ertained by reference to the Constitution itself. It has been 
eymed in the discussion beth in Congress and outside that 
every executive departinent, and, therefore, every head and sub- 
ordinate office in the executive departments, enjoys the same 
ependence and equality of status toward the Congress that 
e President himself enjoys. This is not true, as we shall pro- 
ceed to demonstrate by the very wording of the Constitution, 
and a reference to the debates in the Constitutional Convention 
and to the discussion had in the Federalist papers and the de- 
hates in the conventions of the several States called to con- 
sider ratification will show that teo much is now claimed by 
y of immunity for executive departments from the super- 
ory investigations of Congress. It can be demonstrated and 
| be shown that Congress need net wait until it has already 
undoubted evidence of executive mismanagement or inefficiency 
or corruption before it investigates. Congress can investigate 
at any time, of its own motion, to ascertain if, perchance, these 
ngs do exist. It would be idle to say that Congress must 
have proof ef that which it shall seek to prove by its investi- 
It would be idle to say that Congress can by its in- 
vestigation hear only that evidence which would be competent 
. court of law proceeding according to the rules of evidence 
as they now prevail in this country. Not all nations have the 
same rules of evidence that we have. In the courts of many 
nations hearsay testimony is admitted for what it is worth. 
The rules of evidence now prevailing in this country may at 
vislative discretion be changed. Of course, we all agree that 
in the main, aS the rules of evidence now exist, they are wise 
and proper for the control of the courts of law, and I do not 
favor changing them. I only mention this to illustrate that 
hey are not immutable and are not infallible. 


CONGKESS THE BBSERVOIR OF FEPERAT POWER: THE FATHERS TRUSTED 
AND THD PEOPLE NOW TRUST CONGRESS 


The Constitution supports the proposition that Congress was 
intended to be and is the great reservoir of governmental 
powers. It expressly provides that Congress shall have power 
“to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution In the Government of the 
United States, or in any department, or officer thereof.” It is, 
therefore, manifest that Congress must enact the laws to govern 
the office ef President itself. ‘The Congress fixes the salary of 
the President. Under certain cireumstances the House of 
Representatives may elect the President. ‘The Congress has 
created each of the executive departments constituting the 
Cabinet of the President. The Congress may add to the num- 
ber or may dimimish the number. ‘The Congress may abolish 
the offiee of Attorney General er Secretary of Commeree or 
Secretary of the Treasury or any other office. The Constitution 


Says: 


oy ion. 


All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress. 


It further provides that the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States enacted by Congress and all treaties negotiated 
by the President and confirmed by a two-thirds yote of the 
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PMOPARTMENTS IS ABSSOLTTFS. tyr 


THE POWER TO INVESTIGATE EXPCUTIVE 
CONFINED, 
POLLS 


AND RESPONSIBLE ONLY TO THE SOVEREIGN POOPLE AT THE 


In the discussion that has gone on Inside and out of Congress 
respecting the constitutionality of the power being exercised by 


the Congress to investigate matters relating to the executive 


| departments, and by such power I mean not an investigation 


| by the consent of the departments themselves but an investi 


|; no such power to investigate except, first, to ¢ 


ga- 
tion with power to compel the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of papers, a power that has no limits except con- 
gressional discretion, and for the abuse of which there is no 
remedy except a political remedy by a final appeal to the 
supreme court of public opinion—in this discussion it has been 
so often stated as to be generally assumed that Congress has 


information 
looking to the formulation of general legislative policies, to 


assist Congress in framing laws, and to govern the future action 
of Congress in legislating, and in the next place with respect 
to necessary information to enable the House of Representa- 
tives to perform its constitutional power of impeachment. I 
respectfully submit that these assumptions are too limited in 
their application, and to that extent are false and unfounded. 
Congress has to do ether all-important and peculiarly high 
prerogatives that carry with them the necessary implication of 


Suith 


| power to investigate the executive departmenis of the Gov- 


ernment. These other powers are the powers of taxation and of 
appropriation of public funds. Taxation measures must origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives, but the Senate may 


| amend, and to enable either House of Congress to have the 
| proper information regarding its annual duty to levy taxes it 


possesses the power to compel information as to how the laws 
that it previously has enacted are working in the production of 


| revenue and how these executive officers charged with the admin- 
| istration of such revenue-producing laws are construing them 


and applying them not in general but in the acid test of par- 
ticular instances. The Treasury Department has been created 
by the law of Congress. Every serap of power that it exer- 
cises must be found in the language of the laws enacted by 
Congress. Congress alone can confer upon it the power to 
employ officers, agents, accountants, and clerks. Congress alone 
can prescribe their powers and fix their salaries. Congress 
alone can levy the taxes to raise the funds and appropriate the 
same from the Public Treasury to pay their salaries. Thus 
this department and every other department is the direct crea- 
ture of Congress and a creature not of some general law 
enacted many years ago but depending perpetually and con- 
stantly upon the will of Congress for that life-giving compen- 
sation which is the mainspring of service. 

THE POWER OF APPROPRIATION I8 A CONSTITUTIONAL CHECK UPON 

TIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MALFRASANCE 


EXECU- 


Then, Congress must have information to enable it te appro- 
priate public funds wisely. Is Congress to be dependent upon 
haphazard and uncertain information gathered frem extra- 


| departmental sources for its information as te how to appro- 


priate? It must and does possess the power to compel every de- 
partmental head and every officer, clerk, and accountant in 
every department to appear in person, with all public records, 
to give Congress the information which in constitutional con- 
templation it must have. Whatever of secrecy may now exist 
as to the records in any department exists by virtue of some 
law enacted by Congress. Unless Congress by law takes from 


Senate shall be the supreme law of the land. The Constitu- | public records the right of every citizen to inspect the proceed- 


tion creates the office of President for a term of four years and | ings of his Government, then that right remains. 


The Consti- 


specifies briefly a few powers that he shall exercise. All the | tution confers no immunity of secrecy. The Constitution places 


other powers possessed by the President are conferred by laws | no shield of privacy about any department. 


enacted by Congress, and, furthermore, there are laws regu- 
lating the exercise of his constitutional powers. Congress fixes 
his salary, and must levy the taxes to pay it, and must appro- 
priate the money from the Treasury annually to pay it. With- 
out congressional appropriation the Presidency would be pen- 
niless, Congress could fix the salary of President at $1 per 
year if the necessary two-thirds vote to override an Executive 
veto could be rallied in both Houses of Congress. The Congress 
can by impeachment remove any executive officer in the United 
States, and, in fact, can remove the President himself. Though 
the President has a veto, it is not final and can not stand fn the 
face of a two-thirds vote of those who directly and immediately 
and personally represent the sovereign people. When the Con- 
stitution confers power upon either the Executive or judicial 
branches but does not define that power nor prescribe its limits 
nor fix the manner of its exercise nor sanctions and 
penalties for its violation, then it is the that must 
prescribe all these things by appropriate legislation. 


The Constitution 
holds all governmental activities out in the broad sunlight of 
democratic publicity. 


CONGRESS IS THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE OF ALL FEDERAL POWERS 


It is Congress that provides who shall become President in 
ease both the President and Vice President elected by the 
Electoral College shall either die, resign, or become unable to 
discharge the duties and powers of the office. It is Congress 
that prescribes how executive officers shall be appointed, and 
Congress may vest the President with the power to appoint 
certain inferior officers, but unless the Congress by law se 
enacts then every officer appointed by the President must be 
confirmed by the Senate. It is Congress that fixes the penalty 
for treason, and it is Congress that provides the laws to govern 
the Territories and all other property of the United States. It 
is Congress that initiates amendments to the Constitution, and 
it is Congress that must enact legislation enforeing every 


| amendment to the Constitution. Thus it is manifest that our 
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proposition that Congress is the reservoir of ccnabinationeh tema might temporarily obtain control of Congress, ye 


power is sustained. 

The President m 
constitutional powe 
tion to enable him to do anything; but if there be any power 
of any sort vested anywhere in any officer or in any depart- 


ust be able to point either to some specific 
*T 


ment of the Federal Government whose exercise is not defi- | 
nitely provided for in the Constitution itself, then it is the 
Congress that must fix the manner by law in which this 


power may be exercised. 
ernment 


In other words, if the Federal Gov- 
has the power, either expressed or by implication, 
to do such things as carrying on war, conducting foreign re- 
lations, regulating interstate and international commerce, tax- 
ing the people, appropriating public money, and if the Con- 


stitution does not expressly in definite words give any such 
power to either the President or the judiciary, then that 
power can be exercised only by Congress. It is therefore 
miunifest that the Congress is a sort of “constituent as- 
sembly" representing the sovereign people in the exercise of 
these undefined sovereign powers. 

ACTION BY CONGRESS NECESSARY TO GIVE LIFR AND MOTION TO FEDERAL | 

JUDICIAL POWERS 


What is true with reference to the office of President is pre- 
eminently true with reference to the judiciary. The Consti- 
tution briefly and in most general 
power of the Federal Government, but the duty still rests 
upon Congress to provide the machinery by which this judicial 
power may be exercised. The Constitution provides that there 


shall be “one Supreme Court,’ but does not fix the number 
ef justices on the court, nor their annual compensation, nor 
the manner in whieh they shall proceed, nor the time when | 
they shall meet, nor the rules of court. The Constitution does 


provide that the justices of the Supreme Court and the judges | 


of such inferior courts as may be established by Congress 
shall hold office during good behavior, but the fact still rests 
with the Congress by impeachment to remove any one or all 


of the judges of the Supreme Court or of the inferior Federal 
courts, 

It is Congress, by taxation, that raises the money and appro- 
printes the same for the payment of the salaries of the judges 
of the Federal courts and of all the other officers of the Federal 
courts, Subject to the provision that the salary of no judge 
shall be diminished during his term of office, Congress may fix 
the salaries of Federal judges at $1 per year and may thus 
indirectly destroy the judiciary. The Congress can not abolish 
the Supreme Court, but may reduce the number of judges as it 
sees fit and may reduce the salary as it sees fit as to future ap- 
pointees, itnd, in fact, may fail to appropriaate the money by 
which to pay the salaries of the existing members of the | 
court, 


| 


LHUESE VAST POWERS ARE VESTED IN CONGRESS AS THE SUREST FXPONENT 


OF THE WILL OF THE MAJORITY 
lt may be answered that these are terrific facts resting in the 
hands of Congress; that they are dangerous. But no man who 


will read the Constitution will doubt the truth of the state- 
ments herein made, There was reason for conferring these 
great powers upon the Congress. Those who will read the 


debates in the convention will understand how the practical 
men, men who knew the extremes of British tyranny, men who 
knew the corruption of colonial executives, men who knew to 
what depth of depravity and to what pitches of power many 
executive or judicial officers will go unless restrained by the 
people, speaking through laws, and by the legislative power 
appropriation for salaries and by the legislative check of 
impeachment. These men kuew that Congress could never be- 
come dangerous to the liberties of the country. They pre- 
scribed that the Congress should keep a journal of its pro- 
ceedings, and that one-fifth of the Members of either House 
might on any question demand that the yeas and nays should 
be entered in that Journal, and that this Journal should be 
published from time to time. They framed the Constitution 
knowing that the proceedings of the Congress would be in the 
open, where all men might hear with their ears and that the 
proceedings should be printed so that all men might read with 
their eyes. 

The framers of the Constitution and the people by their 
conventions that ratified it knew that large bodies such as the 
two Houses of Congress, acting in perfect publicity, could not 
corruptly conspire to leot the open Treasury or to destroy the 
people's liberties. They knew that partisan zeal would always 
remain sufficiently alive to prevent the unanimous overriding | 
of constitutional limitations, They knew that though a corrupt ; 


ol 


or to some specific congressional legisla- | 


9c, woh | PE-HE > 
terms states the judicial | 4 7?™°"-#*4DED 


| independence between departments would finally result in 
| déadilock. 


| power to tax for its own support and to create its own rules 


| 
| 
| 


| there would always be a minority which from self-interest, j; 
| not from patriotism, would be prompted to protest vigorously 
against majority despotism. They knew that this minorit, 
would come before the country to tell of the misdeeds of the 
| majority, and they knew that the people would in the main be 
forever pure minded and patriotic and would drive from powe; 
such officers as may have breached their trust or exploited 
their official stations or abused their governmental powers 
There is the great and only remedy for the congressional abus 
of power. It lies in the appeal to the people. That is the 
reason that the convention prescribed in the Constitution tha 
each House of Congress should be the judge of the election 
and qualifications of its own members. It gave the President 
no right to dictate who should sit in Congress, though it gave 
the Congress the right to remove the President himself. The 
| Constitution gave neither the Supreme Court nor any inferior 
court any power to say who had been elected to Congress 0) 
who possessed the qualifications for a seat in either the House 
of Representatives or the Senate, but the Constitution did 
give to Congress the right to remove any judge of any Federi| 
court by impeachment for any such malfeasance in oflice as 


| the sufficient congressional majority deems a just cause for 


, impeachment. 


DEADLOCKING GOVERNMENT WOULD PROVE IMPOTENT 


The members of the Constitutional Convention were accus 
tomed to the form of Federal Government existing under tle 
Articles of Confederation. Such Government had no executive 


| and no judiciary and all the powers were vested in the Congress 
| It was therefore entirely natural that the residuary depository 


of power under the new Federal Government to be erected by the 
Constitution of 1787 should be the Congress. It was further 
more recognized that complete equality of power and complete 
il 
Power must exist somewhere. If the Executive had 
and to function independent of the annual appropriation by Con- 
gress, then the framers fully realized that they would be ex- 
changing a despot residing in England for a greater despot with 
greater power residing in America. The men who framed this 
magnificent Constitution knew that a government to be effective 
in a crisis, to have the power of defense and of self-perpetuation, 
must have large and extensive grants of power, and their 
problem was merely to place that power in such a repository as 
to insure the greatest possible degree of safety in its exercise— 
safety against destruction of personal liberty and popular free- 
dom. 


CONGRESS HAS MORE THAN MERH LAWMAKING DUTIES—IT IS THE 
NATION’S GRAND JURY OF INQUEST TILL THE NEXT ELECTION 


The very word “Congress,” as applied to the legislative de- 
partment of the Federal Government, indicates that the framers 
regarded it as a suecessor to the “ Congress” that existed under 
the Articles of Confederation where all Federal power, including 
legislative, executive, and judicial, was exercised by the Con- 
gress and by the Congress alone. During the discussions in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 the original resolutions and 
drafts all contained the word “ legislature,” in referring to the 
body exercising legislative power. But at the close of the con- 
vention, when the Committee on Style was making its final 
revision and harmonizing the parts, and arranging the provisions 
logically, the word “legislature” was changed to the word 
“ Congress.” 

Manifestly, the idea in the minds of the committee and, 
through them, the convention, which adopted their report, was 
that the people of the States and the delegates in the State 
conventions would better understand the functions of the Icgis- 
lative branch of the new Government if the word “ Congress” 
were employed. Furthermore, the “Continental Congress” 
merely implied a conference or an association or a convyen- 
tion. This same word was applied to the sole functioning 
body of the Federal Government under the Articles of Con- 
federation, but in the minds of the Revolutionary statesmen 
this “ Congress of the United States” was the American suc- 
cessor to the British Parliament in so far as international 
and interstate affairs were concerned. Therefore, to the Amer- 
ican mind “ Congress of the United States” was analogous in 
its relations to the executive and judicial branches to the Par- 
liament of England. Under the British constitution the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial functions are somewhat com- 
mingled and blended, and the supremacy of the legislative 
branch is thoroughly established and universally acknowledged. 
The legislative branch can by any act change the British con- 
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According to the British constitution, the Prime Min- | would mind such a statement as that very much; but when it 


ster is the chief administrative officer of the nation—though | carries with it the imputation of bad purpose and bad faith on 


e King is the nominal executive—and the Prime Minister is | 
t the same time the majority leader in the national legisla- | 
ure. Furthermore, the House of Lords—somewhat analogous | 
‘o the American Senate—then exercised, and still does the func- 

ms of a supreme judicial body. It is true that the actual | 
jecisions are prepared and rendered by the “law lords,” but | 
theoretically the decision is the decision of the whole House | 
Lords. If, therefore, to the mind of the American the | 
ord “ Congress” brought up the idea of “ Parliament;” if | 
e word “Congress” implied something more than a mere | 
egislative body, then it is entirely reasonable to conclude that 
he people who made the Constitution thought that the pro- 
isions of the Constitution to which I have already called atten- 

on would insure their liberty and freedom by the supremacy, 
in the final test of congressional power, over Executive author- 
ity and over judicial prerogative. 

The President holds his office until he shall commit and be 
convicted of “ high crimes and misdemeanors,” or until he shall 
become “ disqualified.” But who shall decide when the Presi- 
dent shall have committed “high crimes and misdemeanors ” 
or shall have become “ disqualified"? It is Congress that must 


+} 


ecide. The judges of the Supreme Court and of all inferior 
courts hold their office “during good behavior.” But who 


shall decide that a judge shall have ceased to demean himself 

th “good behavior”? It is the Congress. On the contrary, | 
ho can put a limit to the tenure of a Member of Congress? 
No one but Congress itself. Who can decide that Congress col- 
lectively, acting by a constitutional majority, has done wrong? 
Nobody but the people at public polls by electing other Mem- 
bers of Congress pledged to repeal the acts of the irregular and | 
mproper Congress. In other words, there is no limit that can 

set to the power of Congress acting within its constitutional 
thority. No man nor set of men, no President nor any court 
cun say that Congress has gone or is going too far in the exer- 
cise of its admitted powers. It can not be said that Congress 
has the power to investigate some acts and some offices about 
some things and to a certain extent, but that there is a limit 
beyond which the power of Corfgress does not go.- It is like 
what Chief Justice John Marshall said about the power of 
Congress to tax: 


} 


The power to tax involves the power to destroy. 


The power of Congress to act upon any of its constitutional 
rights and duties is a terrible and tremendous power. If the 
Congress acts unwisely, the country will suffer, but the country 
has a remedy. All Members of the House of Representatives 
must be elected every two years, and elected by the people. 


One-third of the Members of the Senate must be elected every | 


two years, and elected by the people. 


their 


So that the people have | 
remedies, and the Members of Congress are accountable 
to the people and to the people alone, 


RAILROAD DISPUTES ADJUSTMENT 


The SPEAKER. By special order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Winstow] is authorized to | 
address the House for 30 minutes. [Applause.] 

\ir. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask that I be allowed to 
proceed without interruption until I have finished my first 
statement. My purpose is to end my first statement within 30 
minutes in order to allow time for questioning, if possible. 

Geutlemen of the House, my appearance here this morning | 
is due to the fact that I am chairman of the Committee on | 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House. I desire to | 
have whatever I say be regarded as an official utterance and 
devoid of any personal touch whatever. Some days ago a 
member of our committee, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], who, I regret, is out of the city and so not here to-day, 
asked for permission to address this House on the subject of | 
transportation for an hour. Two or three days ago he made | 
his statement on a particular matter allied with the subject of | 
transportation. He spoke of a bill which he had introduced on | 
the 28th of February, by number A. R. 7358. It is not my | 
intention toe discuss the merits of that bill. 
_ The gentleman from Kentucky set forth his ideas on the sub- | 
Ject and explained it at considerable length and accurately, I | 
(dare say, as representing his own views, and he did it in a per- | 
fectly orderly way. In due time near the end of his speech he 


was moved by some spirit or another, maybe an inquiry, to say 
to the House that the proponents and the opponents of his bill 
had been gagged in respect of the consideration of that bill by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. In the 
ordinary passing of persiflage on the floor of this House ne one 
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the part of one of the largest committees of this House, num 
bering 21, and, so far as I know, representing, as I believe he 
did, the views of only one member of the committee, it is time 
to have the situation explained. Such is my purpose. The 
gentleman in his remarks called attention to the fact that the 


| members of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


had not recognized the merits involved in this bill, as they 
should have, and that they passed it over with slight concern, 
and he referred to the fact that the Senate in its wisdom, 
through its regularly appointed Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, had given time to the consideration of the bill. The 
Senate has a committee of 17 to do part of the work which our 
committee of 21 is expected to do. The Senate committee of 17 
gave the bill over to a subcommittee of 3 to handle, and that 
committee of 3 found that there was enough in it to warrant 
the publication of that much testimony—about 2 inches thick 
{illustrating]—covering a period of six or seven days. That 
subcommittee, while there were many witnesses still in the 
room and who had been hanging on there with a desire to say 
something in opposition to the bill, cut the hearings sharply off 
without notice. They said, “ These hearings are over,” and yet 
they had consumed some number of days in hearing testimony, 
with witnesses yet desiring to go on. I want you to mark that 
fact for the reason that the utterances of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. BarKLEy] would seem to indicate that this was 
a little fly-by-night matter which could be decided or run in at 
almost any time in order to please some one in particular or 
somebodies in particular. . 

Our connnittee is not a “ by-guess and by-gosh” 
[Laughter.] It lays out its work with care. 
to make a confession. 1 am not here in a spirit of aggression. 
But here is the House, made up, when all the membership 
is available, of 435 men, representing the whole country and 
some outlying possessions through Delegates. Here is a pro- 
posal involving one of the most sensitive problems which this 
country has to consider, the matter of railway labor, and it 
is not to be expected that our committee in its wisdom will 
flippantly handle such a bill and say, “ All right; we will take 
it up to-morrow, or day after to-morrow, or sometime, to please 
you.” <A bill must be considered as to its merits. The com- 
mittee must consider the amount of time likely to be occupied 
in consideration. This bill should be considered, and was 
considered by our committee, with reference to its connection 
with other allied transportation subjects, and with a further 
thought in mind of great importance, and that is the availa- 
bility of the bill for possible legislation in this Congress. 

We have in committee—I know it to my sorrow—a call every 
little while to bring out some bill to help some fellow please 
somebody else somewhere, That may be a fine thing to do 
in the case of a bridge bill. We do it. It may be a fine thing 
when reasonably possible to do in the matter of a subject not 
controversial. But when it comes to an underlying funda- 
mental subject, it seems to me and I think to most of our com- 
mittee that it is mighty unwise procedure. I do not believe 
that any committee is justified in holding prolonged, expensive 
hearings—expensive as to the cost of them, through stenog- 
raphy, and so forth; expensive as to the cost of time on the 
part of the members and the witnesses—unless they expect 
or have reason to believe that the reported legislation can pos- 
sibly be considered by the Congress. 

If you follow the other plan of holding long hearings to 
appease somebody, you are doing nothing more—and we all 
know it—than to put in a political plug somewhere; and so 
long as this committee that I am connected with is influenced 
by my suggestion, we shall not give ourselves over to the 
opportune method of doing things to appease elements, unless it 


committee. 
We are not here 


| appears that something substantial shall come out of our 
efforts and conclusions. [Applause.] 
Just to show how things are going with our committee—and 


you had better know it—we are brougiit up on the carpet in a 


| certain way, -where we are obliged not to defend ourselves, 


but to furnish facts, so that when you come to further con- 
sideration later on you will have a knowledge of what we 
have had in mind. 

You will remember that in the opening of this Congress we 
spent about a month dilly-dallying around, trying to organize. 
Our committee was organized as early as possible in the 
usual way on the 9th of January. From the 9th of January 
to the 16th of April, when this little matter now under discus- 
sion attracted attention, there were 85 what we call legislative 
days G4uring which committees could meet in the usual and 
orderly manner, Out of those 85 days we held meetitgs to the 
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| is before the House. 


Mr. RAKER. I have no objection to the gentleman evi 
on if it is proper that they may be used. For one, I wan 
know. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that ques 


The chairman of the committee represen: 


| ing the committee, acting for the committee, and speaking for 


. 
6650 
yy er of 60. out Ss} possible days; and in addition to that | 
meetings of subcommittees sandwiched in. 
iv want you to realize that that committee has occa- | 
minutes, to consider the wisdom of the bills | 
they t up, With a due regard te the various essentials which 
i hat time we have had pass through our committee's | 
} ls 156 bills. Thirty-three we transferred without any par- | 
ilar rt on the part of the committee to the Veterans’ 
ureau Committee, the new one, leaving 128 which we actually 
n hand and to which we gave actual consideration. All 
em would, I believe, appear to you to be important. 
come along, my friends, to a time when the miscellaneous 
hb v could be taken care of had been virtually consid- 
1, and we had a meeting, arranged not under pressure, to 
( ider a program for the future. On the 8th of March 
had etin for the purpose of taking up the bills before 
us with a view to arranging them as to subjects and impor- 
tance 1 with a view to fixing plans for procedure. At that 
meeth | wish now to read from the transcript of our 
ri—* Mr. Barktey moved that the meeting on Tuesday 
» devoted to discussing, as far as possible, the future pro- 
lure « the committee, outlining its plans during the re- 
mainder of f ssion.” That was the motion of the gentle- | 
mn f Kentucky [Mr. Barxiey] 10 days after introducing 
Following that on through, on the 11th of April, the 
! day mentioned in the record, it was the understanding, 
a r hearing Governor Morrow, beginning on March 12, the 
! day, the next meeting would be for the purpose of further 
conside1 the plans of the committee. Governor Morrow's 
testimony went on longer than we expected, but the first busi- 
! : taken up after he had finished his testimony was in regard 
to the bills already. brought before the committee, and the 
‘cccord shows that on March 14, rather than on Tuesday the 
2th, the chairman outlined to the members of the committee 
the bills now pending. 


* Mr. BArKiey moved that the committee meet at 10.30 a. m., 


Saturday, March 15”—for the purpose of taking up bills on 
which the committee has already held hearings and which were | 
ready for action, 


“ Carried.” 


You will note that no mention was made of this Barkley bill, 
reported to be in a committee jam. 


Our committee met on March 15, and we djd not then take 
up the subject of procedure. We took up Panama Canal 
tolls and pushed them along for the reason that the governor 
of the canal was here waiting in order to testify, so that he 
might get away and go on home to his duty, as we would 
like to have him do. The next day we took up more Panama 
hi nnd also one affecting the interests of Porto Rico, which 


verninent 


was represented here by delegates, in order that 
we might help them get on their way beme. On the next day 


_ 


we considered Porto Rican matters again, and then we took 
up another, the Mississippi barge bill, in which the people 
living in the Mississippi Valley, the Southern States, along the 


Black River, and up as far as St. Paul, were interested, at 
the behest of the Secretary of War. 
There was no objection as to procedure during all this time 
from anybody. We followed on with the barge bill fer four 
davs, and there was no objection. Then we went on to the 
2hth, and then took up a number of bridge bills to please a 


lot of Members of Congress. Then we came to Mareh 26—and 
I want you to take notice of this, because it will show the 
extent to which this Barkley bill was jammed against the 


wall by our committee, 
to give you the facts, from our committee records. 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. RAKER. TI understand the gentleman is reading from 
the minutes of the committee. 

Mr. WINSLOW, I have been so far. 

Mr. RAKER. All I ask now is that the Speaker rule whether 
or not a Member is entitled te use the minutes of a committee. 


I have tried it but never had a chance to have the Speaker rule 
on it. I would like to know so that hereafter I may be able to 
use the minutes of a meeting of a committee, if that should be 
the ruling; if net, that others may have a guide for their future 
actions, If the gentleman can use them, then I will withdraw 
my point of order. But I want a ruling from the Speaker, be- 
eause it has been vital as to whether or not you can use the 
minutes of any committee of the House before the House. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I am perfectly satisfied to have the gentle- 
mun try it out, and I do not say that unhappily at all, 


I will read, not as a whole, but enough | 150 


the committee, as be stated in opening his address, is now 
ing certain information, and I do not think a point of order 
could be made against that. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair does not care to hear the cent 
man from California at present. It is a well-known fact ut 
it is not in order in the Heuse to discuss and report what has 
transpired in committees. Whether it is in order to refer ty 
the formal minutes of a committee, the Chair is not certain, and 
the Chair would like a moment to look that up. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, let me ask the gentleman from 
California, if I may have his attention, whatever might be the 
rule, if he does not think, as a matter of fair play and 
faith, when an attack is launched against a committee of this 
House charging it with dilatoriness and with lack of attention 
to a given bill, that it is proper for the House to have the real 
facts in the case. 

Mr. RAKER. 

Mr. 
floor. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask one question? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. RAKER, There were two matters, and one in particular 
where it was a matter of absolute fair play. I tried to get 
minutes, and I went to every parliamentarian in the House to 
see whether or not I could use the record. I went to 
Speaker's clerk and I went to Mr. CaNNoNn, who was then 
working on the matter. They all looked it up for me and they 
said, “ Well, it is a matter you ought to be permitted to do, 
RawgeER, but you can not do it,’ and I had to quit. Now, I just 


Will the gentleman yield for a question’ 
OCRAMTON, The gentleman from California 


has the 


8 


| Want a ruling this morning, so that when I get in a pinch later 





oo 


or hereafter I may be in shape to present such things to the 


| House in the orderly way. 


Mr. CRAMTON. But, if the gentleman will permit, what 
the House is concerned about now and what the House is 
interested in now is not some trouble of the gentleman from 
California but particular charges of dilatoriness and lack 
attention to important business which have been made against 
this particular committee. If anyone ever makes an attack 
upon a committee of which the gentleman from California 
might be the chairman and charges that he is not giving proper 
eonsideration to bills before his committee, T hope that no one 
would interpose an objection which would prevent his making 
a proper statement. 

Mr. RAKER. If these charges are made against the com- 
mittee and certain members personally, I want to submit it to 
the Speaker this morning. I am for fair play. I am not 
objecting to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WINsLow] 
proceeding in this matter in his own way, but I desire this 
controversial question settled by thé Speaker. Then we will 
ail know to what extent one can go relative to the proceedings 
of a committee and the use of its records, 

Mr. LONGWORTH and Mr. QUIN rose, 

The SPEHAKWR. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that there is more 
than the diseussion indicates so far involved in this question. 
I voted for the proposition to have a bill taken from a com- 
mittee by petition, and I even voted for 100, but it passed at 
It is fundamentally wrong, it occurs to me, that a chair- 
man of a eommittee, by having the majority with him, can 
shut out certain legislation by putting a number of bills ahead 
of it, some of them, perhaps, not worthy of taking up the 
time of the committee. It seems to me it is very vital that the 
point be ruled on by the Chair, the point as to whether or not 
the minutes of a committee can be brought out on the floor 
of this House. 

Mr. LONGWORTH and Mr. CRISP rose. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it has always occurred 
to me that the object of the rule which has been referred to 
was to prevent members from revealing the attitude of other 
members on a committee. That was the object of the rule and 
not to prevent the House from having know of hearings 
on certain bills. What the chairman of the Interstate and 


Foreign Commerce Committee has said does not reveal the pro- 
ceedings of the committee in the sense of giving the attitude of 
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bers or votes on particular measures, but merely as to | it definitely except by appealing to the records of the com 
volume of the work and the sequence of the work. It seems and there are other circumstances which might bi 

» there can be no possible objection to it and that it does | matters into court, as the gentleman from Georg has s 
fall within this rule. in which event it would be necessary to appeal to the record. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I simply desire to present one on} Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, t! is an important point 
thoughts to the Speaker in connection with this matter, for | order that has been raised by the gentleman from Calif i 
;a matter of the utmost importance to the House. I think | [Mr. Raker]. As has been suggested, the Members of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WINnstow] should be | House desire to know what the pertinent facts are in regard 
mitted, no matter what the ruling of the Speaker is in this | to the consideration of this particular matter, r« lless of the 
, to proceed, and I think the House would give unanimous | point of order, and I ask unanimous consent th le ¢g 
nt for him to do it; but the question involved is one | man from Massachusetts |[Mr. WINsLow] may be allows ) 
mportance. My own judgment is that the debates and | proceed with his speech, giving the pertinent action of é 
tters of that kind that transpire in a committee are pro- | committee on the subject under debate, without ref« we u 
ed with a cloak of secrecy and should not be used in the | decision of the point of order at this particular time 
se: but the public has a right to know the official action Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to obje 
en by a committee. Mr. Speaker, in my judgment that is | Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I object to the unani : 
only reason why committees keep records or minutes of | consent request, because 1 think this is a matter of suf it 


- proceedings; and it seems to me, undoubtedly, the official | importance, as a matter of procedure, to have a definite ruling 
ites of the committee are competent to be used in the | by the Chair. I would like to submit an observation to th 
} se. I go further: I believe if a court proceeding arose as | Chair if the Chair will hear me. 


the eonduct of a committee, it would be legal and com- | The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to hear the gen- 
t evidence to introduce in evidence in the trial of the case | tleman. 
pts from the minutes of the committee; and in my judg- Mr. BANKHEAD. I think if the Chair had an opportunity 


t, undoubtedly, excerpts from the minutes of one of the | to run down {he precedents with reference to this matter the 
mittees of the House are legitimate subjects for discussion | Chair would find that under certain circumstances the pro 

he floor of this House. ceedings before a committee are entire)y legitimate for pro 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, may I add just a word in| duction, but they are cases in which, I think, the precedents 
tion to what the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] has | will show questions arise out of a direct attack upon the pro- 
slid? ‘There is even more reason at this session of Congress | priety of the immediate consideration of some measure brought 
the production of minutes, on account of the new rule up for consideration before the House upon the report of a bill 
which we have adopted relating to petitions to discharge com- | by a committee. For instance, where a question is raised as 
t 





mittees. It seems to me highly essential under those circum- | to whether or not a majority of the committee were prese: 
nees that an explanation can be given as to why a certain | and voted to favorably report a bill; but I very seriously 
| has not been reached in the orderly discussions of the | the propriety as a matter of practice of making it permi 


sible 
committee. to inject into a general debate proceedings before the com- 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? mittee, because of the fact that it is admitted that the proceed- 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. ings of a committee are clothed with a certain amount of privi- 
ir. CHINDBLOM. In the event a petition has received | lege and secrecy, and this very instance, if the Chair will per- 
flicient signatures and the question of the consideration of | mit, shows the possible lack of wisdom of that course. Now, 
the bill comes before the House, I presume it would not be | as a matter of argument and as a matter of having an oppor- 
contended it would not be then proper to discuss the conduct of | tunity to reply to the criticisms of the gentleman from Ken- 
the committee in the handling of that legislation. tucky [Mr. BARK Ley] in his speech a few days ago, I have no 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly not; and therefore why! doubt from that consideration the gentleman from Massachu 
should it not be discussed in advance of that parliamentary | setts should have an opportunity to reply and to disclose to the 
situation? House the .record of the proceedings before his committee. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. Exactly. That, however, does not go to the question now presented to 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And while a petition is pend-| the Chair. 
for the purpose of having the committee discharged, which But inasmuch as the question has been raised directly a a 
is the case here. question of parliamentary procedure, it seems to me that under 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Precisely. It seems to me that while I the consideration of the executive proceedings before the com- 
think the gentleman from Georgia is entirely right under ordi- | mittees it would be very unwise to open up in general debate 
iary circumstances, with this new rule he is even “ more right,” | and in an ancillary matter like this the proceedings of the 
aid there is even more reason why the chairman of a committee | eommittee. and I believe the parliamentary clerk, on research, 
should make exactly the sort of statement that the chairman | will find that to be the rule. 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
luaking now, importance of this question I would like to be heard for a 
Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? Is it the gentle- | moment. All that I can find in a hasty examination on this 
man’s view that a Member would have the right to read before | subject is contained in Jefferson's Manual, which, of , is 
House how Members voted in a committee? part of the rules of the House in so far as applicable. I read 
Mr. LONGWORTH. No; not at all. as follows paragraph 310, 311, and 312 of the Manual: 
Mr. RAKER. That is a written record. 





Mr. LONGWORTH. But that is not what the gentleman | Standing committees, as of Privileges and Elections, etc., are usually 
m Massachusetts [Mr. WINstow] is undertaking to do. appointed at the first meeting, to continue through the session rhe 
Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield a | Pe#on, first. named Is generally: permitted to act as chairman. But 
moment? this is a matter of courtesy, every committee having a right to elect 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. their own chairman, who presides over them, puts questions, and re- 
Mr. WINSLOW. If it were of enough importance, the re- | Pots their proceedings to the House. 
porter could read the last utterance I made, which was to the At these committees the members are to speak standing and not 


effect that I new will give you some facts, but I will hot read | sitting, though there is reason to conjecture it was formerly other- 

m the record—that is where the votes appear—these other | wise. 

atters 1 have referred to in order to meet a certain part of the | Their proceedings are not to be published, as they are of no force 
statement of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Barxtey], | till confirmed by the House. 
vhich I shall later bring up. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. + Nothing that the gentleman has said has 
at all violated the spirit of the rule of privacy which ought to In the House of Representatives it is entirely within rule and usage 
sovern as to what transpires in committees where Members | for a committee to conduct its proceedings in secret (IV, 4558-4564), 
cast their votes on matters of legislation, which ought not to be | and the House itself may not abrogate the secrecy of a committee's pro- 
ade publie. ceedings except by suspending the rule (IV, 4565). Im one case the 
Mr, GREEN of Iewa. Mr. Speaker, just a suggestion in line | House authorized the clerk of a committee to disclose by deposition its 
th the statement made by the gentleman from Georgia {Mr. | proceedings (III, 2604). Where a committee takes testimony it Is 
Crise]. It will be at times necessary to go to the record, | sometimes very desirable that the proceedings be secret (III, 1694), as 
possibly not to obtain the wte of the various Members but to | in the investigation of the Bank of the United States in 1854, when the 
determine in case of dispute whether a bill has been reported. | committee determined that its proceedings should be confidential, not to 
A dispute might arise as to whether a bill had actually been | be attended by any person not invited or required (III, 1732). It is for 
reported, in which case there could be no way to determine | the committee to determine, in its discretion, whether the proceedings 





A minute upon that is as follows: 


Ti 








= , 4 re 
6. CONGREE 
Lot. Thus, in the case of Roberts 
tings to be attended by the public and 
to be published, 

In His I lents, volume 4, paragraph 4565, I find the 
folluowi 

The ru do not permit the House to abrogate the secrecy of a 
committ s proceedings; but it was done by suspension of the rules, 
On January 6,-1873, Mr. William P. Frye, of Maine, proposed the 
following: 7 

Resolved, That the committee of this House appointed to investl- 
gate charges of corruption In the matter of stock In the Credit 
obilier be, and they are hereby, instructed to continue such Inyes- 
tigation without secrecy as to either their past or future pro- 
ceedin - 

Mr. Luke P,. Poland, of Vermont, having raised a question of order, 

The Speaker held that inasmuch as it is provided in Jefferson's Manual 
that “the proceedings of a committee are not to be published, as they 
are of no force till confirmed by the House,’ and by rule 144 that “ the 
rules of parliamentary practice comprised in Jefferson’s Manual shall 
govern the lLlouse in all cases to which they are applicable, and in which 
they are not incousisetent with the standing rules and orders of the 
Hiot et and whereas the provision of the manual was not contra- 
vened by any rule or practice of the House or joint rule of the two 
Houses, the said resolution was virtually a change of the rules and 

mild not be submitted under the present call. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the question to be deter- 
mined is whether the official minutes of the committee consti- 
tute a part of the executive proceedings of the committee, 
I am inclined to believe, reasoning by analogy, that they do, 
especially unless the committee itself agrees to make them 
public. When I speak of reasoning by analogy I have in mind 
a case which occurred in the last Congress wherein it was 
sought by a Member from Tennessee, Mr. Clouse, to secure 
testimony as to a vote and record in the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the gentleman frem Tennessee [Mr. Hutt]. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hutt] was perfectly 


willing for this testimony to be taken, but the Clerk of the 
House, acting under the rules of the House, declined to give 
the testimony, although it occurred in a preceding Congress, 
until the House itself by resolution had authorized the Clerk 
to produce the records of the past Congress and testify in 
regurd thereto, 

There is somewhere to be found a decision to the effect that 
it is not out of order te refer in the House in debate to the pro 
ceedings of a committee in a prior Congress. I find that in a 
hasty examination of the manual. But in that case, even as 
to testifying relative to occurrences in a committee of a past 
Congress it was determined that it could not be done save by 
passing a resolution authorizing the Clerk to produce the record. 
Reasoning from that precedent, I am inclined to believe that 
unless the committee itself determines to make publie the 
record they constitute a part of the executive proceedings and 
that the point of order made by the gentleman from California 
should be sustained. ® 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, all I desire to say is that 
there is a distinction between giving the House information as 
to the activities of a committee that might be read from the 
minutes and what has actually transpired in the committee. 
As I understand, the gentleman from Massachusetts merely 
uses the minutes to inform the House as to the activities of 
the committee and net what actually transpired in the exec- 
utive meeting of the committee. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I would not question 
the judgment of the experts in parliamentary law, but it seems 
to me a certain rule dees apply here, and that is the rule of 
reason. [Applause.] We have a new rule that is now being 
invoked fer the first time, which is to discharge the committee 
and bring this bill before the Heuse for immediate considera- 
tion. I am sorry the gentleman from Kentucky is not present 
to speak for himself as te whether or not the committee did 
refuse consideration of the bill and whether or not it was the 
correct thing for him to do to invoke the new rule by filing 
the petition. 

Whether or not this House shall consider this matter and 
act upon it is one question, but it seems to me that the Members 
are entitled to the information that the chairman of the com- 
mittee is seeking now to give to the Heuse; and, speaking as 
a member of the committee and for myself, I think that under 
the conditions that now confront the House, this rule never 
having been appealed to before, a new principle being now in- 
yoked, good judgment and good reason should decide that the 
chairman of our committee should be allowed to present the 
record, which will show to the House whether we have giver 
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consideration to the bili or opportunity 
censideration of this measure. [{Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the rules, of 
course, is to secure due decorum in the transaetion of business 
and promote well-considered legislation. As the gentlemun 
from Alabama (Mr. BANKHEAD] has suggested, there have heen 
cases where the citation of proceedings of a committee has 
been held in order. I recall in the last Congress, when a point 
of order was made against a rule reported by the Committee 
on Rules, the point of order being made that the rule was re- 
perted by a committee when a quorum was not present, the 
issue being raised as to whether or not a quorum had authorized 
the report, that the present Speaker held that for the purpose 
of determining that issue, which was properly before the 
House, the proceedings of the committee were the best ey!- 
dence, and it was im order to have the proceedings referred to 
to establish that fact. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In just a moment. The matter pending 
before the House constitutes an issue as to which the records 
of a committee afford the best evidence. We have a new rule 
that permits a motion to be made for the discharge of a com- 
guittee from the consideration of a bill. Under that rule a 
motion has been filed and has been signed to some extent, which 
calls for the discharge of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce from further consideration of a bill. If this 
House is to continue the practice of legislating through com- 
mittees, then the motion to discharge a committee from furtlrer 
consideration of a bill sheuld be based only upon the theory 
that the committee is dilatery in the performance of its duty, 
that it is not giving the censideration te a particular bill that 
the bil) merits in the opinion of the House. Therefore, the 
motion that has been filed as to this particular bill does chal- 
lenge the conduct of the committee that has the bill in charge. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It does challenge the conduct of the com- 
mittee as to whether it has been proceeding with due diligence, 
with a due consideration for the character and importance of 
the bill. In meeting that charge that is lodged against it the 
House, passing upon the question, is entitled to the best evidence 
there is as to the eonduct of the committee and that is the 


has been given for the 


_ evidence found in the proceedings, net the actions of individual 


| members ef the committee, but the conduct of the committee 


itself as a whole, as to whether it has been proceeding with due 
regard to the importance of the bill and with due diligence. 
Therefore, the line that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Winxstow] has been following would seem to be entirely 
in order. To hold otherwise would largely, under the new rule, 
undermine the practice of legislating through committees, and 
throw onto the floor of this House, from time to time, bills 
undigested by any committee and with reference to which a 
committee had been proceeding with due diligence. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I eall the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that the rule gives the right to discharge when the bill has 
been before a committee for 30 days, witheut report, and no 
question of delay or neglect.is invelved. It is merely the lapse 
of 30 days’ time. 4 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman overlooks this fact. The 
rule permits the discharge of a committee within 30 days, but 
does not require it; but whether or not the House will require 
it under the rule will be based upon and ought to be based 
upon the conduct of the committee itself. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I call attention also to the faet that it 
does not require the discharge of the committee, no matter how 
gross might be the negleet or how unreasonable the delay. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is for the House to determine in the 
light of “the facts, and we are now seeking to get the facts be 
fore the House. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But not upon that issue. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Take the matter of a tariff bill. A man 
most anxious to have sueh a bill reported would be absolutely 
certain that it could net be carefully considered within, say, 90 
days. The mere fact that the rule permitted a certain number 
of the House to discharge a committee within 30 days dees not 
argue at all that it ought to be done or that the House would 
do it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As a matter of fact, if the ruling contended 
for is correct, and the committee started its hearings the next 
day after its introduction, and the hearings were net completed, 
under the ruling contended for here, that information could not 
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iven to the House from the best authority, namely, ons | cclnaais are not available for comment in tl H 
ds of the committee therefore the Chair under the precedents fe 
GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- | to sustain the point of ord 
yield? | Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous « 
CRAMTON, Yes. that the gentleman from Mas ' ve 
GARRETT of Tennessee. I suggest this for the con-| to the minutes of the committee h extent as may 
tion of the gentleman and for the consideration of the | deem advisable, and that the minute } ’ R >, 
The discharge rule, by the way, is not a new rule. | The SPEAKER. Is there obje 
has been a discharge rule in the rules for many years, | Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. 8; t 
t is new now as to form. The adoption of that may pre- | to object-— 
reason that would induce the House to change the rules | Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I o 
Liouse, but it would not justify the Speaker in changing | The SPBKAKER. ‘The gentleman from New Y 
lings if the rulings of the past have been correct. Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a pari ental v. 
LONGWORTH. Under the precedent that the gentle- | The SPEAKER. The gentieman will state it 
ited a short time ago with regard to the secrecy of pro- | Mr. LONGWORTH. Would it be in erder to mov a 
s, the gentleman stated, as I followed the reading of it, | gentleman may proceed? 
the committee has a right to make its proceedings public. | Mr. WINSLOW If the gentleman will yield, s W 
1 not the committee if it saw fit have the right to give | doubiedly be followed throu al cs tl | 
ro eedings to he hewspaper ? } De 2real V sre ol Ta tue I dor vyant to 
GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know of any ruling | Mr. LONGWORTH I do not think 
it, but I expressed the opinion myself that any com- | Mr. WINSLOW. I can work it i ust as 
did have the right if it chose to do so to make public The SPEAKER, The ¢ rir does ) ik 
eedings. I think so, undoubtedly, as a committee, but, | order to move to change rules of the Hou Ch in 
irse, that is not this case. | only be done by unanimous consent 
LONGWORTH. It is in a sense this case, because the Mr. LONGWORTH. Would i be in Ol ea ibove to - 
man from Massachusetts says that he is here speaking | pend the rulk 
an individual but as the chairman of this committee | The SPEAKER. No; it would no 
by authority of this committee, showing to this House, Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inqui 
e might show to the country, that the committee has | The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it 
liligent in the prosecution of all necessary legislation. Mr. RAYBURN. Under the ruling of the Chair jus le 
GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not understand that | livered, which I think is proper under the precede 
mmittee has given any authority of that kind. I do not | going to be very cumbersome under the new 1 adopt 
this matter is so full of difficulty. I think the ruling |} would it be proper for the gentleman from Massachus ) 
important, but I do not think it is so full of difficulty, | make a statement along the line that a motion had be 
, after all, the matter is within the control, first, of the 1 the committee to take up the bill for hearing and 
ttee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, if I am right | eration and that motion had been voted up or down? 
view, and, second, in any event it is within the control | The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that would be in 
House by a suspension of the rules. | order. 
BURTNESS. I simply want to make this suggestion, | Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I hone the gentleman f 
phasize, as I think it would, the argument which the | New York will not insist upon his objection. TI thi: 
man from Michigan has already made—namely, in the | ter of fairness, the gentleman should have that pri ° 
st of orderly procedure, with a petition pending for the | Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, it seems to be the opinior 
harge of a committee, the membership itself is entitled to | House that I do not object, and therefore T with 
mation as to what the activities of the committee have | tion. 
upon the question in order that the Members may be Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right t 
led to determine whether they ought to sign the petition | object, I would like to say just a werd. I was very muc! ! 
1 is pending or not. | pressed by the argument of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr 
e SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair | CramTon] with reference to the discharge rule that makes 1 


always supposed that the main purpose of the rule for- | practice laid down in Jefferson’s Manual very difficult of ap 
ng the disclosure of what transpired in committees was to | plication. I endeavored before the Committee on Rules in | 
ect the membership of the committee so that discussions | cember to secure a modification of the practice we are 


e modified if we are to have 


1 committee, where members were forming their opinions | cussing, because I knew it should t 
legislation, might be absolutely free and unembarrassed. | a proper application of the discharge rule. But I have 1 , 
ereas, in this House men are making records in a com- | been able to get the Committee ou Rules to consider tha 
© men ought to act with a consciousness that their attitude | some other prepositions that I submitted for its « sides L, 
d not be published, so that they could consult and discuss | Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous conse to 
perfect freedom and the committee would have the first | proceed for part of five minutes to make a statement rt 
ell as the fimal judgment of all the members of the com- | from my intended remarks. 
ee without fear of seeming inconsistent. The Chair has| The SPEAKWUR. The gentleman from Massachusetts a 
ays supposed that was the real purpose, and it is extremely | wnanimous consent to proceed for five minutes apart from e 
ortant that the members of the committee should in its | lines he indicated. Is there objection? 
eedings be mutually confidential. But the Chair in inspect- There was no objection. 
: the decisions finds that they go much further than that, and | The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 12 minutes remainins 
hold net that simply what was said in the committee was Mr. WINSLOW. It is no part of my code to disrupt law and 
confidential but that the records of the committee could not | order in any particular. I would rather let th hole thing 
! juoted without the previous authorization of the committee. | go by than be guilty of trying to do anything of thet sort Put 
Now, it has been argued, and very pleusibly, by the gentleman | on the day when our fellow Member from Kentucky Mr 
from Ohio and the gentleman from Michigan and the gentle | Barktry] made his speech, in referring to the action of the 
from Nebraska that the new rule makes it important | committee, to which he did refer, and it went by, and without 
the House to know what transpired in the committee in | comment, and it was printed in the Recoorp, he said: 
that the House could judge better whether or net action All I know is that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign ( 
uld be taken under the rule, and the Chair recognizes that | merce bag not taken it up. It has refused to take it wy 
certainly in equity that is very impressive; in fact, the Chair : 
can not conceive of a ease where the equities would seem to Is not that an evidence of intent to report what took place 
ore strongly in favor of citing the proceedings in commit- | in the committee? I took it for grant d that if the gentleman's 
tee than in this, where a member of the committee has made | representation went by and became a matter of record, I could 
charges on the floor against the neglect of the cammittee and | answer in the same tone and show, not merely by word out 
lowed up those charges here by filing a petition under the of my mouth, but from the real records of the committee, that 
I rule, and then when the chairman of the committee pro- | the statement was not accurate. That is all I had in mind 


poses to answer those charges to have the point of order | to do, pf sare 
raised that he can not state what the proceedings of the com- My friends, if we do not change these rules, particularty 
mittee have been. after this discussion to-day, it means that every time a man 

If it was a new question the Chair would he strongly In- | gets up here to tefl something affecting a bill, from the stand- 
clined to hold that it is in order. But the decisions are yery | point of committee action, some man will say, “ Point of order; 
conclusive, from 1884, to the effect that the records of the | you are telling semething about the side you are interested 


iat ee 
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in.” I “heard the master’s voice” on this matter—that is, 
the right of the House to be informed—and I felt that this 
wus of the first consideration. I mean to cover later this | 
petition proposition. Later on I intended to refer to future pro- 
ceedings in cas@ there were any need. That is not what | 
troubles me most. It is the bold statement of the gentleman 


from Kentucky, who has undertaken to tell what our committee 
has not done, while as indicated by our record his statement 
was inaccurate. I am perfectly certain that some people— 
not all, of course, but some people—who have signed this peti- 
tion have done it under the misapprehension that the man who 


introduced this bill had been gagged by the committee—if 
that is the interpretation. I do not now intend to discuss | 
the measure on its merits but later on. It has been pulled 


in, however, by the heels, as it were. 

The question arises as to whether or not under the circum- 
Stances you want me in an easy running way to say it is 
not so, and let it go at that, or whether the House is entitled 
and almost obligated to get the facts. You want to get them. 
If you want me to do what you might call glossing it over, 
I can gloss it and in way, without transgressing 
the rules, indicate the attitude of other people. It is subter- 
fuge in and square off the bat in the other. The 
statement is made that we have a new order of things and, if 
it is going to wind up with less “bunk” and more frankness, I 
am glad that the time has come when we do get into a condi- 
tion of that kind. 

According to my recollection, between the 25th of March 
and the 16th of April, yea, even between the 25th of Mareh and 
the 16th of April, inclusive, several times—I will not say 
exactly how many, but several times, as my recollection tells 
me—the committee had an opportunity to vote and bring out 
a bill which is of interest to us here. They voted the other 
Way, as I remember it, three times. [Laughter.] 

What are the reasons for that? I think that the policy of 
the committee was to clear its desk of bills which they had 


over, some 


one case 


had under consideration, and I believe that the members of 
the committee felt that they should not have everything up 


in the air all the time, and I am further of the mind that the 
committee as a whole felt that they had better get partially 
finished bills out of the way and dispose of them one way or 
another, They proceeded to do it, and then in accordance with 
What has taken place since then in the committee, as every- 
body knows has happened, we have taken up several bills, 
and we have taken them up for the purpose of getting an open 
space free for new subjects. I remember one man on the 
committee told the others distinctly, in a friendly way, not too 
officially, that it would seem as if we should take the trans- 
portation matter up as a unit, because there are many bills 
on transportation that are more or less interwoven, all bearing 
on the general subject of transportation, and all must be con- 
sidered, if it were to be done wisely, at the same time. 

We have at the moment a beautiful illustration of this idea. 
We have a dozen bills affecting the “truth in fabrie” and 
* merchandise misbranding.” They differ more or less one from 
another and it seems to me, from my talks with the members 
of the committee, that it is their opinion that we are doing 
well to take these bills up together. I am not going to argue 
it now, but I think the course of wisdom would be to let the 
committee determine upon the course of procedure on transpor- 
tation matters. 

If we are to go on and have statements made to the public, 
to excite, it may be proponents or opponents of this and that 
and the other legislation, as to the attitude of the committee, 
it is clear enough that in a little while we shall be in an 
awful mess. We shall be accused of doing things that we do 
not do. Our committee is being represented by one of its 
members as having refused to do a certain thing. I do not 
remember it. I just do not remember it. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. | As to our declining to give it consideration at any 
time, past, present, or future, I am of the same state of mind. 

So much for that. I want all Members of the House to 
realize that while we are not thin-skinned as a committee or 
as individuals in the discharge of our duties, we do not like 
to have it go out, as affecting the Congress of the United 
States, that any committee of its own selection would be guilty 
of crowding to the wall any bill which had merit enough to be 
considered if it were properly available and otherwise qualified. 
I believe the committee is sorry, indeed, to put it mildly, that 
they have without warrant been held up to that censure. 

To show you the interest which has been taken in these 
bills, Mr. Speaker, would I be regarded as working improperly 
if I took a chance on a little other information of a different 
character? I want to do the right thing. [Laughter.] 


The SPEAKER. 
tleman refers. 

Mr. WINSLOW. In that case I 
Chair an opportunity to determine. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman has unanimous, 


The Chair doves not know to what the g 


would like to 


afford the 


| consent to do that. 


| 





Mr. WINSLOW. I did not understand that. 


The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent was given to the » 
tleman to refer to the records of the committee. 
Mr. WINSLOW. Well, I had not any more to refer ¢) 


[Laughter.] But as indicative, my brethren, of the extent {) 
which this great country of ours is wild about the subject o; 
this particular bill, I have brought in here the entire corre 
spondence from the files of the committee. I will not read 
mind you, but there it is, and there are not over 12 communi 
cations, and if I have the right I will tell the facts. The 
were three letters in favor of the legislation; these are tw) 
miscellaneous in character in the way of interrogations as ¢) 
when’ the bill might be considered, and there are seven 0) 
posed to the bill, and five of those are from organized railwi 
labor organizations. That would suggest that perhaps there 
more than one point of view in respect of the merits of ¢! 
Barkley bill. 

In addition to that the chairman does not remember a sing!o 
application for early consideration of this bill or any consid 
eration except from a committee of four or five representing 
the four great brotherhoods of the railroad employees wih» 
came to see me 30 minutes before we went into session on the 
morning of the day we had set to determine a schedule, ani 
they insisted that that morning, not the next morning, bu 
that morning, we determine to take up this bill forthwith 
Aside from that we have had no urgency whatever for the con 
sideration of this particular bill. 

I want to say further. Gentlemen, I have tried to give yo 
straight facts. 

Mr. RAYBURN. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. When I attempted to ask this question 5! 
the chairman of the committee the Speaker ruled that | 
gentleman from Massachusetts could not answer a question 15 
to the action of the committee, but now the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has unanimous consent. Did not this bill come 
up in committee and was not a motion made for a specific 
date upon which hearings should be begun upon the bill? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes; or virtually so, as appears in recor! 
of the committee, as follows: 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BArkKtey moved that, beginning with next Tuesday, April 1, tl» 
committee proceed to hold hearings on Mr. Coorer’s bill for locomot 
inspectors, Mr. Hocn’s resolution with reference to survey of rates 
upon the railway labor act which Mr. BArkLey introduced 

Mr. HuppLeston moved as a substitute that the committee take up 
the Cooper bill to-morrow morning, March 27, at 10.30 a. m. 

Mr, GRAHAM moved as an amendment to Mr. HuppLeston’s subs! 
tute that the hearings on the Cooper bill begin Friday, March 28, 
that in the meantime representatives of the railroads be advised 
respect of the hearings, which was carried as shown by the followin, 
roll-call vote requested by Mr. GRAHAM: Ayes, 16; nays, 5. 

Mr. HuppLeston moved to amend his substitute as amended that 
the first business following the conclusion of the Cooper bill the com 
mittee take up the Hoch resolution. Carried. 

Mr. BARKLEY moved to amend the substitute as amended that upon 
conclusion of the consideration of the Hoch resolution the next order 
of business shall be hearings upon TH. R. 7358. Lost, as shown by th» 
following roll-call vote requested by Mr. BArKLEeY: Ayes, 9; nays 11 
absent, 1. 

Mr. HAwes moved to amend the substitute as amended that followin. 
the consideration of the Hoch bill the next order of business of th-« 
committee be the consideration of the truth in fabric and misbrandiny 
bills jointly, Carried, as shown by the following roll-call vote requested 
by Mr. Hawes: Ayes, 13; nays, 7; absent, 1. 

A vote was then taken on Mr. BARKL#Y’S original motion as amended 
which was carried. 

A vote was then taken on Mr. BarkL#y’s original motion as amended 
by Mr. HupptesTon’s substitute as amended, which was carried 


Mr. RAYBURN. Well, that is quite accurate. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will show what seems to have heen the 
minds of the members of the committee, and I will take o: 
easion, as long as the gentleman has brought it up, to tell you 
the real facts which are of importance. On the 26th of March 
when we had our meeting as to procedure, we voted that the 
first business to be taken up would be the Cooper bill. That 
was a bill to provide for an increase in the number of in- 
spectors for the Interstate Commerce Commission in order 


and 
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it locomotives which are in service in the country might | 


ooked after more carefully. 

ie SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mir. GARRETT of Tennessee. How much more time does 
gentleman require? Five minutes? Mr. Speaker, I ask 


nimous consent that the gentleman may have five minutes | 


re. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask that he may 
e 10 minutes. 

fhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
is consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts may 
ceed for 10 additional minutes. Is there objection? [After 
iuse.}] The Chair hears none. 

ir. WINSLOW. ‘The Cooper bill was urged by railroad em- 
ees of all classes; it was approved by the representatives 
it railroads, big and little. There was no objection to it 


we passed it promptly after two or three days inquiry | 


| rewriting the bill 
then our coromittee further voted on that day to take up 


Hoch resolution, which was a transportation matter and | 
not indicate the likelihood of much contention. It affected | 


establishment of a rate structure and we tackled that; 


» have since considered it at great length and have not quite | 


shed it. 


ihe next day, after two or three discussions and votes, we | 


lally came to a direct contest in the committee as to 
ether we should proceed, after spending two or three days 
1 general lot of bills, with the Barkley bill, so-called, or the 
th in fabrie and merchandising bills grouped together, and 
‘ committee voted to take up the truth in fabric and merchan- 


ng bills, because I think they had come to know that those | 


ects had heen long before the committee and they were 
much agitated throughout the country by business people, 
by eonsamers, by woolgrowers, by cotton growers, by silk 
manufacturers, and so on. 
There were great numbers of people interested and there 
e great quantities of correspondence. So we voted to wind 
up the miscellaneous bills which we were then discussing, 


and then to take wp the truth in fabric and merchandising | 


bills, whieh we are doing now, and it was the understanding of 
the committee, as I remember it—and I am speaking very 
earnestly to that eifect—that after the truth in fabric and 


of possible inquiry and consideration, with the understanding 


edure, 

We have never declined to give hearimgs on the Barkley bill, 
and we have never refused to have the bill considered, but 
we simply decided to let it go along with bills on railway 
matters, such as 15-A and many others, and we expected to 
work it out in due time; but that is a question we will have to 
handle on another score. I will say to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Rayrurn] that- 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNBSS. Since the motion to establish an order of 
procedure with reference to bills, has not the committee met 
either five or six days every week? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Oh, yes; they have been doing that every 
week for so long I cam not remember when it started. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Following the so-called Cooper bill, was 





not the next bill taken up for consideration the so-called Hoch | 


resolution? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Quite true. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Which provides for a general survey of 
transportation questions with a view to a new rate structure, 
and that took several days of the time of the committee. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. It might be interesting to the House 
to know that this bill, which has been referred to by my friend 
from Kentucky so affectionately as considered in Senate 
subcommittee, after five or six days of hearings, when they 
shut off the hearings without allowing all the witnesses to 
testify, has not been heard of simee by any action from the 
subcommittee or the general committee. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? ‘The gen- 
tleman has stated he is speaking for the committee. 

Mr. WINSLOW. No; I have not intentionally. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman was understood by 
many of us to say that. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I do not want to create that impression. I 
am speaking as chairman for the integrity of the members of 
the committee. I do not speak for them. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. And net by commitiee authority? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No. 


rchandising bills came up we would reopen the whole field | 


at when that time came this so-called Barkley bill would come | 
»p with other transportation bills for direct consideration as to | 


aeneneniennnnintniaaueeadiaianiannt 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman allow rn ) 
ask him one question? If the gentleman dees not find 
convenient, will he not attach to his remarks a statement 


a ‘ 
| ing what bills reported by his committee have been con ‘ 
| thus far by the House; and, secondly, what bills have been 
reported by his committee and 1 yet considered by the House, 
always barring bridge bills, bills of a local character, and con 
fining the statement to bills of a general character? 
Mr. WINSLOW. I will try to do that 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And I will say to my eT nd 
he knows how much I respect him—that very early int S- 
| sion I introduced a bill, not of any very extensive interest, per- 
| haps, but a bill in which I have faith. I have endeav to 
secure a hearing of that bill or some consideration of for 
months and without success; nevertheless some interest 1 e 


| bill is manifested throughout the country The Boston Chan 
ber of Commerce, for instance, h written to the rn ain 
with reference to that bill, and I think it is a measure w h 
ought to be considered. 

Mr. WINSLOW, I will say to the gentleman I think 
too, but there are about 173 others whose proponents tl 


| likewise. 

| Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am afraid my friend is looking at 
the forest and not seeing the trees, and that we will never have 
|} any of the bills individually dealt with, with sueh a mass 
| of bills pending in his committee, which it seems to be unable 
| to handle. 

Mr. WINSLOW. That is not quite the question under dis 
| cussion, but I would like to say in answer to the gentleman 
|} from Virginia [Mr. Moore] that I do see the forest and 
the trees, and can easily discriminate between the oak and 
the dogwood. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. In view of the fact that the committee has 
many bills of great importance and in view of the further fact 
it has not time to consider even a small preportion of them, 
|} would it not be wise for the House to relieve the committee 
of that burden and discharge it from the consideration of this 
bill? 

Mr. WINSLOW. That is a chestnut. We had better not 
get into that subject because we do not know where it will 
lead. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes on the Barkley bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks wnani- 
| mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 

objection? |After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

| Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has probably the widest and most 
difficult jurisdiction of any committee of the House. We have 
pending before our committee at the present time something 
like 200 bills. There is not the slightest chance that the com- 
mittee, by sitting 10 hours every day for four years, could hold 
hearings on all those bills. 

Congress has now been in session for four and a half months. 
During that time, as the calendar of the House will show, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has not re- 
ported a single bill of prime importance. As the minutes of the 
| committee, which have been ordered by unanimous consent to 
be printed in the Recoxp, will show, we have not even held 
hearings on any bill of prime importance 

The most important subject in the jurisdiction of our com- 
mittee is transportation, and yet, although that is the prime 
reason for the existence of the committee and should properly 
comprise the bulk of its activities, we have not yet taken up 
| that subject during the present session of Congress 

The committee discharge rule was particularly intended for 
just such a situation as that which exists in the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It was particularly designed 
for just such bills as the railroad labor bill, the Howell-Barclay 
bill. The committee has had this bill for more than 30 days, 
as provided by the rule. The committee, by reason of its failure 
te take action on that bill, is now subject to discharge under 
the rules of the House, 

Whether or not the committee has good reason for not hay- 
ing considered this bill I do not care to enter into. ‘he 
majority in the committee “are wise and honerable men. 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not what made 
them do it. They are wise and honorable and will, no doubt, 
with reasons answer you” and their constituents. Saffice it 
to say that they have flatly refused to consider this bill. 
Here is a bill championed by the two millions of railroad 
employees of this country and by all of the regular organiza- 
tions of workingmen. It has been referred to our committee, 
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and its proponents have been denied the courtesy of even a 
heu hie 
[M Winstow] admits, has definitely and pointedly refused 
fo set ony day for its hearing and consideration. There is | 
no chance that the bill will ever come before the House ex- 
cept by the operation of the “ committee discharge rule.” It 
is only if Members respond to the appeal of the workers and 
petition to discharge the committee that the bill can 
‘ e brought before the House for consideration 
i reveal no secret when I say that this bill was prepared 
ihe representatives of the 20 labor organizations con- 
ted with transportation, and by their advisers. The bill 
een under preparation for nearly two years and has 
n given most careful consideration, Hearings upon the 
bill have already been completed by a Senate subcommittee, 
‘Those hearings are now in print and will be ready for dis- 
trib m very shortly. Any Member who wants to study the 
bill now has the same opportunity to read the record before 
the Senate committee that he would have if we had held the 
ihe lik ! ore our committee. 
‘ot only is this bill championed by the 20 labor organizations 
‘ hi th transportation but by the American Federation 
Labo nd every regular labor organization in this country 
liliated with it. The real question now is, shall the voice of 
‘se toilers of America be stifled? The question is, shall 
cir bill upon which they have set their hearts and which 
vant enacted into law be considered by the House or 


shall it be pigeonholed by the Committee on Interstate and 
roreryen (Comune : 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired 
Mr. HLUDDLESTON, I ask for two minutes more 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


There Wis 


“a? 
i 


no object ion. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON, 


representatives of the labor or- 
gunizations had analyzed the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce before their bill was introduced; they had 


studied its personnel; they knew the bill would never be heard; 
they knew that it never would be reported. There is no use 
pretending to the contrary. The bill was introduced with 
the knowledge that it would never be heard by the committee 
and never be reported, and that the only chance for its passage 
was to bring it before the Heuse under the operation of the 
* committee-discharge rule.” One hundred and forty Members 


of the House have already signed the petition for discharge. 
If there be 10 additional Members whose hearts warm to the 


call of men who labor, who do the hard, dirty, and disagree- 
able work of America—if there be 10 such Members, then let 
them show their friendship by putting their names on the peti- 
tion. Let them respond and give the bill a chance to be con- 
sidered in the House. Do not dodge the issue, gentlemen. 
That petition is a permanent record the House, it will 

reulated at a million firesides ‘Labor’s roll of honor.” 
{re you a friend of the working man? I call upon those of you 


ho profess to be to preye your faith by putting your 


as 


names 
on the petition. That is the way you can serve him now. [Ap- 
pilnuse, | 
STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND DEPARTMENT OF LABOR APPRO- 
PRIATION BILI 
Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 8350, the 
Departments of State, Justice, judiciary, Commerce, and Labor 
appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

\ecordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Trison in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 


BURBAU OF NAVIGATION 


Salaries: For the commissioner and other personal services in the 
District of Columbia in accordance with “ the act of 
1923,."" $55,140 


Mr. 


classification 


RYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word, Mr. Chairman, I wish to refer briefly to 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Navigation and to the 
salary that is paid to this official. Members of the House know 
that IT have never proposed to increase the salary of any of 
these higher-paid officials, and I do not propose to do so at this 
time, more particularly because the matter was not brought 
before the committee or submitted to the House in a formal 
manner and is not in order under the rules. 


| Sacrifice. 


| economies 
be | 





The Commissioner of the Bureau of Navigation in the De 


s. The committee, as the gentleman from Massachusetts | partment of Commerce is Hon. D. B. Carson, who comes fron 
| Tennessee. 


I think the administration is to be congratulate:; 
on the fact that it has been able to secure a gentleman of su. 
high type and such splendid executive ability as Mr. Carson 
to head this very important bureau in the Department o 
Commerce. Mr. Carson is a gentleman who has always draw; 
a much larger salary than that that is being paid to him a. 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Navigation, which is on) 
$4,000 per annum. He took this position from a sense of publi 
duty and in order to be able to render his Government a publi: 
service. There is not a man connected with this administra- 
tion, or any other administration that we have had, who is a 
higher type of citizen than Mr. Carson, and he is a gentleman 
of great executive ability. 

Under the reclassification law I understand the salary of 
this position will be fixed at $5,200, which is a pretty good 
Salary in its way but not when compared with some salaries 
fixed» by the Reclassification Board for other positions, ce: 
tainly of no greater importance than this. I can not help but 
feel that in the consideration of the importance of this pa 
ticular position and the type of man which should be plac 
at the head of it, the Reclassification Board has failed to give 
this position the consideration which its importance deserve 

As I said, the salary of the Commissioner of the Bureau o 
Navigation is $4,000 per annum. He is compelled to frequent}, 
make trips in the field on business connected with the bureau, 
and the per diem allowance is not sufficient to meet his actual 
expenses while away frem headquarters in Washington. He 
is performing the service he is now rendering at a persou:! 


Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. McKBHOWN. Why should the United States Government 
not pay a man sufficient traveling expenses to keep him whe 
he is out on business? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think it should. I do not thin! 
the Government ought to ask any of its officials, whether high 
or low, to perform service for the Government at a personal 
financial sacrifice to themselves. I want to refer briefly to 
what Mr. Carson has done since he has been Commissioner of 
Navigation in the interest of the service and in the interest of 
the Government. The commissioner has recently proposed the 
collection of fees for services to vessels and in connection with 
the enforcement of navigation laws which would aggregate 
more than 25 per cent in the cost of the operation of our 
vessels, 

Some months ago he made a thorough investigation of the 
harbors and prepared an extensive report pointing out the 
which could be effected amounting to approxi- 
mately $400,000 per annum if put into effect. 

As I stated, the commissioner of this bureau has under his 
direct supervision a very large force of men employed on navi- 
gation work at the various ports in the United States, and it is 
absolutely necessary, if the commissioner expects to be able 
to render the service that he ought to render, and to have that 


| supervision of this large force that he ought to have, for him to 


visit these ports frequently. He must do so in order to be able 
to render such service as the people have a right to expect 
him to render. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
see has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Recently there has been trans- 
ferred from the Navy Department to the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion the settlement of international radio accounts, involving 
the handling of over $500,000 in settlements and the taking 
over of an additional force. It is also proposed to transfer 
the personnel engaged in the admeasurement of vessels from 
the Treasury Department to the Bureau of Navigation, which, 
of course, will increase materially the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the Commissioner of Navigation. The work in connec- 
tion with radio has increased to a large extent during the past 
three years and is increasing daily, as we all know. There is 
employed a large number of inspectors throughout the country 
in the examination of the various broadcasting stations, which 
are steadily increasing in number, and it is also the duty of 
such tmspectors to examine the instruments on various steam- 
ships in order to see that such instruments are in perfect 
working condition before sailing. In addition to his present 


The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 


duties, there is now pending in Congress a bill which, if it 
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omes law, will transfer to the Bureau of Navigation the | pier when the ship is being loaded with passengers, and with a 
eamboat Inspection Service. counting machine ascertain how many people are going on the 
In the same bill it is also provided that certain functions of | ship. They know also the number of people that the law allows 
» United States Shipping Board, which it is proposed to trans- | the ship to carry. When that number is on the ship, then they 


r to the Commerce Department, may become a part of the Bu- | close the doors and no more are allowed to go aboard. 





u of Navigation. I cite this to show the very great impor- Mr. WATSON. The appropriation is only for temporary em eit 
nee of this particular bureau in the Department of Commerce, | ployment? iy 
: the importance of having at the head of this bureau a man Mr. SHREVE. It is only temporary. Originally there were 
. f the highest type and the greatest possible efficiency. You | 45 men employed, but owing to the increased excursion busi 
n not usually expect to get a man of that type and that ef-| ness, particularly around the ports of Philadelphia and New 
ency to take charge of these very important duties and this | York, we had to increase the number up to 51 
rge force and assume this great responsibility for the salary Mr. WATSON. There are over 10,000 miles of coast line. 
w being paid to the Commissioner of Navigation. How is it possible for 45 men to take care of all excursion 
‘he duties of this position are highly specialized and tech- | boats, which includes not only small but large vessels? 
nical, requiring an intimate knowledge of the code of naviga- Mr. SHREVE. The customs service works in conjunction ¥ 
m laws and a general knowledge of similar laws of other | with these people# There is a sort of comity between them for 


ritime nations. The decisions rendered directly affect vast | cooperation in this matter. Besides, in another portion of the 
blic interests, the decisions under an administration of the | bill patrol boats are taken care of. 
tgage act of 1920, for instance, affecting hundreds of millions Let me say that sum is not sufficient, but it does a great 
value, the prompt movement of water commerce, the safe-| service. These men are used in the great, populous centers, 
uarding of the lives of millions of people using this means of | where the need is great, where the people-are likely in a few 
nsportation, extending to our vessels all possible benefits un- | minutes to greatly overload the vessel—are rushing on 1,000 
r the admeasurement laws, and administering the numerous | and 2,000 more than the boat is allowed to carry. 
ws for the benefit of seamen, both at home and abroad; also, Mr. WATSON. There are a number of places where only 
e operation of a patrol fleet and the administration’ of the | small boats are in service. Accidents frequently occur on these 
reless laws, which amounts to the work of a bureau in itself. | waters. 
ere can be no proper conception of the Bureau of Navigation Mr. SHREVE. We would like to overcome that if we could 
rk unless it is clearly understood that approximately one- Mr. ACKERMAN. I will sav the hearings show there were 
ird of the entire customs service of the country works under | 994 eounts made and the number counted was 6,143,441 pas- es 
direction of and in the administration of laws under the { gencers 
urisdiction of the Commissioner of Navigation, this force Mr. WATSON. I note within two or three years there have 
eing in addition to those estimated for directly by the bureau. not heen q many accidents on excursion boats as previously 
dequately to perform these duties requires a comprehensive Mr Mc KEOWN Mr. (1 atrsean [ rise to oppose the pt , 
grasp of the economic and industrial changes as they affect forma amendment. I would like to ask the Chairman if there 
pping and seamen here and abroad, and in the wireless com- is any provision whereby the steamship companies refund or 
munication field, that the commissioner may be prepared, a te the charges charged for this service? 
required by law, to draft legislation to meet the exigencies of "eg SHREVE No. . 
° Mr. McKEOWN. I want to call the attention of the com- 
Mr, Chairman, I have taken this time simply to call attention | mittee to this fact, that the Government of the United States 
to the importance of the splendid work being rendered by | renders enormous service to individuals through the country 
Commissioner Carson. As I stated, it is not my purpose to | gor which no charge is made. If the Congress of the United 
offer an amendment to increase his salary, because it would States, in my judgment, would appoint some committee of the 
not be in order under the rules of the House, and, in addition | House to study these departments to ascertain where reasonable 
to that, it has never beep brought properly to the attention of charges could be made for services rendered, a very large rev- 
the committee from the Budget Bureau. I make this state- enue would result. Now. there is no reason why the Govern- 
ment in the hope that the Reclassification Board, which has } ment should maintain many of the beneficent services that it 
ed higher salaries for chiefs of bureaus of certainly no | does and give services for the benefit of individuals free. They 
greater importance than that of the Bureau of Navigation, | should pay something for those services. Now these depart- 
iay consider this matter and do justice to this position ments are constantly called upon for services that are simply 
not simply to the gentleman who now heads it, but in justice to | peneficial to the applicant as an individual and if the Congress 
the position itself, because this, I repeat, is one position in this | would make provision to charge a small fee, a reasonable fee, 
Government among a number of others which should be paid | you would be astounded at the enormous amount of revenue 
\ reasonably good salary in order that the Government may |-that would be drawn into the United States Treasury. Now 
et just the type of man that the administration is now so | there is no reason why the steamship company should not pay 
fortunate in having at the head of this bureau. [Applause.] something for this service. ‘There is no reason why when an 


The Clerk read as follows: oil company in Oklahoma wants a certified copy of a lease in 
Admeasurement of vessels: To enable the Commissioner of Naviga- | the department down here for its own special benefit and use 
tion to secure uniformity in the admeasurement of vessels, including | that it should nog pay the Government for that service. Now 
the employment of an adjuster of admeasurements, purchase, and ex- | We have a provision in the Interior Department as to many in- 
hange of admeasuring instruments, traveling, and incidental expenses, | Strumentalities that are in the department, and there are 
$4,500. many departments of this Government rendering service every 
Ww ; ' — . day requiring the employment of an unusually large clerical ‘ee 
; Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I rise to & | force whereby a small fee could be paid for the service rendered. 
egislative inquiry. On Tuesday of this week I axked unani- | f¢ is true the Government is not run to make money, but there & 
mous consent that the House should adjourn over Good Friday. are many things where if we would charge a reasonable fee 4 
It was objected to by the administration leader. Thereupon I | » great lot of money would be paid in and help to pay the cost 
made the request that he should previde the House with the 


: _ : of these clerks. Now we are constantly talking about the in- 
That 1s. = a quorum on this Good Friday. He said he would. | crease of clerks, increase of employees in the Federal Gov- 
rat is all. 


ernment, and there are an enormous number of people em- 

The Clerk read as follows: ployed, but when you come to figure out the enormous services 
Preventing overcrowding of passenger vessels: To enable the Secre- | that the Government renders, free services to the public and 
tary of Commerce to employ, temporarily, such persons as may be neces- | individuals, then you can see where it becomes necessary to 
sary, of whom not more than two at any one time may be employed in | have an unusually large number of employees. We either ought 
the District of Columbia, to enforce the laws to prevent overcrowding of | to do one of two things. We ought to commence to curtail 
passenger and excursion vessels, and all expenses in connection there- | the great widespread services that are being given, and if we 
with, $14,000. : ean not, then we ought to inaugurate a reasonable fee to be 


. d ; > se services. I just wanted to cz this to the 
Mr. WATSON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last ee et tog I Caen ae meant ReMery 
word. This is an appropriation of $14,000 to be used by the : ; : 





> 





Secretary of Commerce. Can he apply any part of that appro- ment. a 
. : : ¢ Cc e as follows: sag 
priation to pay inspectors or attorneys? How is he to employ The Clerk read as follo ag 
men to enforce the law in regard to the overcrowding of steam- Equipment: For apparatus, machinery, tools, and appliances used in ea 
ers and excursion boats? connection with buildings or work of the bureau: laboratory supplies, ‘ 


Mr. SHREVE. Under this appropriation certain men are | materials, and supplies used in the construction of apparatus, machinery, 
maintained in the service whose business it is to stand on the | or other appliances, including their exchange; piping, wiring, and con- 
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| Treasury 


appliances; furniture for laboratories and offices, cases for apparatus, 
$71,000. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to | 
c the semicolon in line 3, page 61, at the end of the word 
“bureau,” to a comma. This is current law 

e CHAIRMAN Without objection, the co will be 

m 

rnere Was no objec tion 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

( expenses: For fuel for heat, light nd power; office ex 
I t ery books, and | j ils, which may b exchanged 
\ not needed for permanent use; traveling expenses (including ex- 
pe s of tendance upon me g ‘ technical id professional 
Bw when required in conne with standagdization, testing or 
other ] f the i) re car fares not exceeding $100; 
c ‘ he t col xm es of attendance of American 
m i t L ing of the I r ional Committee of Weight 
and Me f l for operation, mainten and repair of 
p: i ies and mot i ks for official use, including their 
ex il ea 1 contingencies of all kinds, $44,500. 

M HREVE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The id as follows: 

amendinent offered by 
word “ 


Clerk ré 
Committee Mr. SHREVE: 
contingent’ and insert 


On page 61, line 9, 
etrike 


out the 


general.” 


lieu thereof the word 


Mr. SHREVE. This is an error. We have another con- 
tingent appropriation, and this is for general expenses 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk d 


esting structural materials: 
of structural materials, 
re 


as foll 
as i0L0W 


rea 


For the investigation 
stone, cement, ete., including 
in the District of Columbia ard in the field, $230,000: 
as much of necessary shall used to 
such practical, and statistical in- 
formation as may be procured, showing or tending to show approved 
methods in planning, standardization, and 
adaptability of structural units, including building materials and codes, 
economy in the manufacture and utilization of building materials and 
supplies matters as may tend 
and cheapen construction and housing. 


Mr. McKPOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 1 notice you have an appropriation of $230,000 for 
the purpose of investigating building material. Now, to whom 
is this information disseminated, if the gentleman knows? 

Mr. SHREVH. This information is disseminated first by 
the Bureau of Standards. They compile it ahd then put it in 
the hands of the document room, and most of that information 
is sold. It is in book or pamphlet form, and can be found in 
the document room. 

Mr. McKPOWN. 


continuation of 


such as clays, 


9) 
il sé 
I 


ided, That 


collect 


Pro this sum as be 


and disseminate 


scientific, 


building, and construction, 


and such other to encourage, improve, 


A charge is made? 

Mr. SHREVE. A charge is made. I will say to the gentle- 
man there considerable revenue coming back. Following 
the suggestion the gentleman made a moment ago in regard 
to economy in this particular instance, we are getting back the 
cost of this material. 

Mr. McKBOWN. That is my idea; if we are to spend this 
money to make the investigation, this information ought to be 
worth something to the man who wants it. 

Mr. SHREVE. That is correct. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


is 


Testing miscellaneous materials: 
such as 


For testing miscellaneous materials, 
varnish materials, soap materials, inks, and chemicals, includ- 
ing supplies for the Governmeent departments and independent estab- 
lishments, including personal services in the District of Columbia and 


in the field, as authorized by law, $45,260. 
Mr. SHREVB. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to make a correc- 


tion. In line 14, page 63, correct the spelling of the word “ Gov- 
ernment.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
material: For purchase, preparation, analysis, and dis- 
tribution of standard materials to be used in checking chemical analy- 
Ses and in the testing of physical measuring apparatus, including per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $10,000. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to change a word 


on line 11 of page 68. “ Material” should be in the plural. It 
should be changed to “ materials,” 


Standard 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will be ay. 
thorized to make the correction. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


During the fiscal year 1925 the head of any department or 
pendent establishment of the Government having funds available fu; 
scientific investigations and requiring cooperative work by the Bureay 
of Standards on scientific investigations within the scope of the fun 
tions of that bureau, and which the Bureau of Standards is unable to 
perform within the limits of its appropriations, may, with the 
proval of the Secretary of Commerce, transfer to the Bureau of Stang- 
ards such may be necessary to carry on such investigatio 
The the Tr shall transfer on the books the 
Department sums which may be authorized hereunder 
and such amounts shall be placed to the credit of the Bureau of St: 
ards for the performance of work for the department or establishment 
from which the transfer is made. 


Mr? WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee if he can tell us what 
the *‘ fundamental problems involving industrial developments 
following the war”? That language is found on page (67, 
line 9, which we have passed over. I note in that paragraph 
an appropriation in the considerable sum of $173,820 is made. 
Is it for any technical development of any kind? 
gentleman know what is contemplated? 

Mr. SHREVE. This has reference largely to matters that 
developed during the war, the technical investigation of fun- 
damental problems. We took this matter up very carefully 
with Mr. Burgess, the Director of the Bureau of Standards, 
and I propounded to him this question: 


Sums as 


Secretary of asury of 


any 


are 


+) 


Does the 


Mr. SHrpve. Here is a larger item for technical investigations and 
cooperation with the industries upon fundamental problems involved in 
That is an increase 
of $30,000. What are you doing under that appropriation, and what do 
you propose to do? 

Mr. Burerss. Regarding the increase on that, Mr. Chairman, the net 
increase is about $6,000, the rest of it being taken up on reclassifica- 
tion. We have some thirty-odd preblems coming under that investiga- 
tien, which of course is our fund which brings us in very close contact 


with a very considerable number of American industries. One, for 
example, is the. question of the utilization of gas. 
Mr. TINKHAM, That is a new American industry, is it? In other 


words, I want to bring out, if possible, what you mean by “‘new Ameri- 
can industries.” 

Mr. Burcess. The gas industry, I will agree with you, would hardly 
be considered as a new industry. We have interpreted this appropria- 
tion to be available for industrial research on problems which shouki be 
answered by a Government agency involving experimental work, where 
the industry was in such a situation that it needed us. Im that sense 
it is new. For example, the gas industry is to-day in a situation that 
we are up against the case of a good many deaths due to the use of 
gas appliances, the situation being due to the coal situation a year or 
so ago. More and more gas appliances are being used. The proper 
development of the design of those gas appliances, the testing of them, 
and the proper use of gas in connection with household use, we thought 
was of snfficient urgency to go into this type of a problem. It is new 
in that sense, that the problem was relatively an insignificant one up 
until the recent coal situation, but it is now a very vital problem and 
of great public interest. 

Mr. TINKHAM. It seems to me that the word “new” there is not 
very graphic. 

Mr. BuRGRSs. You mean in this particular item? 

Mr. TINKHAM, In this particular item. 

Mr. Burerss. That interpretation of the word “ new” is subject, of 
course, to a difference of opinion. 

Mr. SHreve. It is new in the sense that it has never been considered 
before, isn’t it? 

Mr. Buromss. Yes; in that sense. Take, for example, another item 
that we have been working on, the question of the performance and 
characteristics of batteries. The battery industry as such is in effect a 
new industry. Batteries were made, of course, before the advent of the 
automobile and the use of batteries more generally elsewhere. We have 
been able to save, for example, in this battery investigation—there is 
no question about it—a very large sum indeed to the country. The 
question of determiming the specifications, the best types of batteries, 
the problems of batteries, their use for different purposes, the use of 
the characteristics of the acid involved, and the different metals going 
to make up the plates, that all makes for the economy of operation. 

Mr. Otrver. In other words, the conditions which you have detailed 
show the necessity of a study of this subject at this time? 

Mr. Burcpss. Yes. Here is another one T might mention, the ques- 
tion of the properties of ammonia. The refrigeration industry, as i- 
dustries go, is fairly a new industry. We have been able to determine 
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at the bureaa the complete properties of ammonia. That has just been | new industries were, and the gentleman has answered my 
finished. It is on one sheet of paper. } 


We can by curves graphically 

t everything that can be known about ammonia that is of interest to 

refrigerating industry. That has just been completed. 

Mr. TINKHAM. But that is not a new industry. It is a development | 

in old one. 

Mr. Burerss. Yes; if you emphasize the word “ new,” Mr. Tinkham, 
agree with you, and I would have some difficulty in making an argu- 

t. You take the question of dye investigation. There, again, I 

ik I would agree that, although clothes have been dyed ever since 
nan has existed, pretty nearly that, nevertheless the dye industry in 

country is a new industry. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I think probably that would be true. 

Mr. Drake. Do you think it would be advisable to make that word 

wer "? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Oh, of course, there is no necessity for that. 

Mr. SuHeeve. We will not be technical about that. 

Mr. Buregss. On the dye investigation we are working on the im- 

yvement and standardization of dyes in that connection. We are 

ing some of this fund into optical instruments, for example. Again, 

is a new industry in this country, unquestionably, and that we 
working at. Another item that has come up recently for the indus- 
loes not exist in this country practically, which we are working on, 
a technical name of dielectric losses in cables. The cables up to the 

nt time have all been manufactured in England, and they prac- 
lly own the cable business, It is highly desirable for us to have a 
ie industry in this country. We have been working on the charac- 
istics of gutta-percha substitutes and rubber modifications and the 
tric phenomena concerned. 

Mr, TINKHAM. That is, submarine cables? 

Mr. Buregss. That is mainly submarine cables. That is practically 

British industry at the present time. The question of high voltage 

estigations is treated under this appropriation. Here again, 

ough the electric industry is an old one, the question of the very 
high voltages ig relatively new in this country, and particularly in 
tain parts of it. 

Mr, TINKHAM. Do you call very high voltages anything above 25,000? 

Mr. Buregss. I think that is a general acceptance. Even 10,000 is | 

linarily considered high, and they run up now to over 100,000; but 
high voltages I would rate as between 1,000 and 100,000. 

Mr. TINKHAM, We have quite a number of electric trunk lines that 
carry 52,000 volts, have we not? 

Mr. Burcess, Yes. Of course, in arid regions in California they have 
cen highly developed, but the thing is to develop them in the nonarid 
regions. » 

Mr. TInKHAM. I think in Boston we have some main trunk lines 
which carry as high as 52,000 volts. . 

Mr, Burcess. There is an industry which I want to mention, which 
we are putting in a little from this fund—the electroplaters industry. 
That industry has been in a purely empirical situation since metals 
were deposited from liquid. We have been able practically, in part at 
least, as far as copper plating is concerned, to put that industry on 
its feet. So we do know what we are doing when making a copper 
deposit. We are working on nickel and other materials at the present 
tine. In other words, this is a particular industry that we have been 
able, so to speak, to bring out of the woods. 

Mr. TinkHAm,. Using the words “new American industries,” how 
long will you need this appropriation, if you can state, as a continuing 
appropriation, with reference to the so-called “ New American indus- 
tries "2? 

Mr. Burerss. Perhaps I should say the wording is not the best pos- 
sible, but I consider that the work is of the greatest fundamental 
interest to American industry and of the greatéest benefit to the Ameri- 
can public, 








Mr, TINKHAM. And should be, so far as you can see, continuous? 

Mr. BurogrSs. Most emphatically, because there are new phases 
coming up constantly. The projects under this appropriation are all 
definite projects, and continue until we have that project completed, 
and then we take up something else. I might cite another type of 
problem that we have under this, and that is in connection with metals 
and gases, We do not ordinarily think of metals as containing gases, 
but they do; and the effect of gases on metals in my opinion is one 
of the most important, and will be in the next few years determining, 
factors in the quality of metals. We are working on this appropria- 
tion in connection with that method of determining the presence of 
cases in metals, the method of detecting them, and the method of 
eliminating them. That in effect makes a new industry really—the 
production of steel as related to the elimination of entrained gases. 


Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I am heartily in accord with the 
purpose of the appropriation sought to be secured, and I feel 
enlightened by the statement of the chairman of the sub- 
committee, Of course we have established many hundreds of 
new industries where we have the natural resources. I am 
heartily in favor of it. I was wondering what the specially 






question. 

Mr. SHREVE. The committee raised the question as to 
what was meant by new industries. They have, of course, to 
deal with both new and old industries. For example, the bat- 
tery industry is a new industry. Improvements have been 
made in electric batteries, especially those made for the use of 
automobiles. Dyes, of course, were used before this investiga- 
tion, and the same with respect to other things. Possibly the 
term “ new industries,” as I understand it, would be applicable 
to all these conditions. 

Mr, WHITE of Kansas. The gentleman's answer is satis- 
factory. I was simply desirous of knowing. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


General expenses: For supplies, repairs, maintenance, and incidental 
expenses of lighthouses and other lights, beacons, buoyage, fog signals, 
lighting of rivers heretofore authorized to be lighted, light vessels, 
other aids to navigation, and lighthouse tenders, including the estab 
lishment, repair, and improvement ef beacons and day marks and pur- 
chase of land for same; establishment of post lights, buoys, submarine 
signals, and fog signals; establishment of oil or carbide houses, not to 
exceed $10,000; Provided, That any oil or carbide house erected here- 
under shall not exceed $550 in cost; construction of necessary out- 
buildings at a cost not exceeding $500 at any one light station ih any 
fiscal year; improvement of grounds and buildings connected with light 
stations and depots; restoring light stations and depots and buildings 
connected therewith: Provided, That such restoration shall be limited 
to the original purpose of the structures; wages of persons attending 
post lights; temporary employees and field force while engaged on 
works of general repair and maintenance, and laborers and mechanics 
at lighthouse depots; rations and provisions or commutation thereof 
for keepers of lighthouses, working parties in the field, officers and 
crews of light vessels and tenders, and officials and other authorized 


| persons of the Lighthouse Service on duty on board of such tenders or 


vessels, and money accruing from commutation for rations and pro- 
visions for the above-named persons on board of tenders and light 
vessels or in working parties in the field may be paid on proper vouchers 
to the person having charge of the mess of such vessel or party; 
reimbursement under rules prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce of 
keepers of light stations and masters of light vessels and of lighthouse 
tenders for rations and provisions and clothing furnished shipwrecked 
persons who may be temporarily provided for by them, not exceeding 
in all $5,000 in any fiscal year; fuel and rent of quarters where neces- 
sary for keepers of lighthouses; purchase of land sites for fog signals; 
rent of necessary ground for all such lights and beacons as are for 
temporary use or to mark changeable channels and which in conse- 
quence can not be made permanent; rent of offices, depots, and wharves ; 
traveling expenses; mileage; library books for light stations and vyes- 
sels and technical books and periodicals not exceeding $1,000; traveling 
and subsistence expenses of teachers while actually employed by States 
or private persons to instruct the children of keepers of lighthouses; 
all other contingent expenses of district offices and depots; and not 
exceeding $8,500 for contingent expenses of the office of the Bureau 
of Lighthouses in the District of Columbia, $4,192,500. 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 
eut the last word. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I would like to ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee if the amount carried here under the item of “ gen- 
eral expenses” is the amount allowed and carried in the appro- 
priation bill last year for that same purpose? 

Mr. SHREVE. I will say to the gentleman that the Budget 
Bureau made a serious cut under the estimate of the Lighthouse 
Bureau—$140,000 in this item—and I am happy to say to the 
gentleman that the committee restored this item. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I am glad you did, in view of the need of the 
Lighthouse Service and the great functions which it performs. 

Now, on page 73, anticipating somewhat, there is another cut 
made in that item under the head of “ public works.” I would 
like to know why it was done by the committee. 

Mr. SHREVE. We made a restoration there, which was re- 
ferred to in the opening remarks of the chairman, I think we 
restored about $60,000. 

Mr. BRIGGS. What was the other portion which was not 
restored? 

Mr. SHREVE. Some new ships. 

Mr. BRIGGS. But.this provision that you have restored 
renders possible new work for necessary navigation aids to be 
carried on in the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. SHREVE. We felt that it was sufficient to allow the 
bureau to function as it has done in the past, and that the 
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work will be kept up of the same character as it has been 
n tained r past years, 

Mr. BRIGGS, You thought this would provide the amount 
necessary for all new navigation aids? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. That was our intention. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 


the Clerk read as follows: 


Publ Worl 
} et 


For constructing or purchasing and equipping light- 
and Weht vesselea for the Lighthouse Service 
ved by the of Commerce 
nd for establishing and improving aids to 
woved by the Secreta 


nders as may be 
to exceed 
igation and 


of Com- 


app! De 


retary not 
nav 
other wor as may be specifically a; 
in all 


SON ¢ 


ry 
178.000; 
Mr. JOH? 
{ nent to ir ] 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers an 
! I t, which the Clerk will report. 


Sui 5000 


f Washingtor Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


the p: 


Mhe Clerk read as follows: 

Lmene it offered by Mr. J 1 of Washingt Page 73, line 4, 
f ! cee strike out ‘ $100,000” and insert in lieu 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, this is an amendment to add $100,000 

r the use of the public works in connection with the con- 


truction, purchase, and equipment of lighthouse tenders, and 
other Is to navigation. ‘he Budget Bureau slaughtered the 
J hthouse Service to a considerable extent. The committee 
which the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [{Mr. 


"1 


SHREVE] is chairman restored a part of the sums requested, 
i not enough, 
In my opinion this additional sum is needed, and needed 
badl It for aids to navigation in all waters. Part of it 
hould be spent In the Pacific Northwest. The district which 
I ha the honor to represent here is nearly surrounded by 
ral hundred miles of navigable water. The Columbia 


itiver runs on one side of my district for 200 miles, navigable 
140 miles, or until you reach the Cascade Locks, and is 
navigated by deep sea vessels for most of that distance. Fifty 
from the great city of Portland, Oreg., toward the Pa- 
c OF the Columbia River, in the State of Washing- 


for 


Tities 


ean, on 
ton, there has been established a new city, which in a year’s 
time has grown from no persons to a population of perhaps 


10,000 or 12,000 souls. The prediction is made that in a few 
years there will be 50,000 or 60,000 persons there. The Long- 
sell Lumber Co., of Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Mis- 

iri, a ving their holdings to that new city. Big vessels 


re it 


and come from all parts of the United States and of the 


world They depart loaded with great cargoes of lumber, so 
that aids to navigation are needed and lighthouse equipment 


of the kind mentioned in this paragraph is needed. 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. There are other large con- 
‘ ; which have gone in there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes, many of them, and 
ut Vancouver, Wash., and elsewhere. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. The Kansas City Coal & 
Coke Co., which is a company of immense proportions? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. A little of the addi- 
tional money will be used to help Vancouver, Wash., and 


Oreg., but the Columbia River only participates in 

a J and the amount should be $500,000. The amend- 

ment we are offering to the paragraph of the bill affects im- 

provements of this kind in all parts of the United States. We 

ocean commerce, the Pacific coast, the Texas coast, and 

Atlantie coast, and even places on the big navigable rivers. 

You must remember that the Pacific Northwest is a compara- 

tively new country, but it is growing very fast and developing 

rapidly in a commercial way. But it is woefully in need of 

every kind of aid to navigation. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. How nvuch is it anticipated will be re 
‘ed out of this sum? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am not able to say exactly, 

but it will probably provide for one lighthouse tender, which 

is badly needed in that river, and also provide for other har- 


Portiand, 


t f thi 
wrt OF LEA, 


qu 


bors, some navigation aid for Grays. Harbor and Willipa 
Harbor, 
Mr. McKEOWN. Your shipping is increasing very rapidly? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, yes; by leaps and 


I would like to say for the information of those here 


bounds, 
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that it is really sad for those of us who live in the far 
northwest corner of the United States that we are forced t 
compare our aids to navigation with those of our 
country of the north, across the Strait of Juan de Fuca, Brit 
Columbia, a great and growing Province of Canada. Althou 
they have far less people than we have they pay much mor 
attention to lighthouses and other aids to navigation. Ti 
want the world’s ships. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Is it not true also that the recent dredging 
of the channel in the Columbia River has located the channe 
in places where it did not run before, and that these plac 
cover many miles which have never been marked with ligh: 
or aids to navigation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
buoys, and they are badly needed. 
Mr.. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is ve 
natural that gentlemen representing different sections of t! 
country will ask for what they think they ought to have for 

activities in their localities. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
natural, but quite right. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I do not deny the right, and it is very 
natural. But there is an orderly way of procedure, and 
have been proceeding in that orderly way. The only thing 
which came before the Committee on Appropriations was a 
recommendation of $511,500 for the activities referred to in 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Washington, 
and the committee recommended a total of $573,000. "The 
$511,500 is made up as follows—but before giving the items | 
me state this. Mr. Putnam said: 


Would the committee like any further information abont the 10 iten 
that are specified here for public works? 


) 
sister 


Quite so—neither lights nor 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I want to say it is not only 


The chairman of the subcommittee said: 


I think you put those in the record last year. I will ask you to «& 
this, to give us the items for the record where you propose to use this 
money this year. 


Mr. Putnam said this: 


I might say this list has been selected to cover the most urgent items 
out of a much larger list recommended by our district officers and 1! 
shipping interests, and they are arranged in what we consider tiv 
relative importance. 


The items making up the $511,500 are as follows: 


it 


Te i ee $100, 600 
Cape Spencer Light Station, Alaska.....-..-.......--_.- 99, 600 
Depot, second lighthouse district__..........-....-.-..--. §3, 200 
Aids to navigation, Fairport Harbor, Obio.............._.. 20, 200 
Aids to navigation, Galveston Bay and Houston Channels, Tex. 10, (0 
Aids to navigation, Ludington, Mich..........-..--.--_- 20, 600 
Bette the Maemh iis. .uidd.. ata di _ ddd be Sibel 21, wo 
Aids to navigation, inland waterway, Norfolk, Va., to Beau- 

ee, Cie een codeine eran teint ie eats 25, 000 
Aids to navigation, Sandusky Bay, Ohio..._..--__-__...-- 23, 000 
Aids to navigation, Washington, Oregon, and California____~— 56, OOO 


Now, Oregon, Washington, and California under this distri- 
bution are getting their fair proportion of the amount. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will ask the gentleman to 
remember that the Oregon, Washington, and California ocean 
coast line represents 2,000 miles, and it is the equivalent of 
many States on the Atlantic coast, while the sum provided for 
that great coast line is a mere triffe. 

Mr. MADDEN. I realize that, but there are other places 
where the ocean coast line is long and fmporteant. 

Then there is such a thing as there being a limit to the 
amount that can be expended for given activities. It must be 
realized that everybody in the United States is demanding 
economy while everybody in different sections of the United 
States is demanding additional appropriations. Take the 
different sections of the country, and when they join in the 
aggregate they demand economy, but when different sections 
are segregated they demand extravagance. So there is only 
one safe policy to pursue, and that is to make the policy 
nation-wide and in the aggregate and not in segments. 

It is true, of course, that you can spend more money every 
day everywhere, but everybody is demanding that we shall 
spend less. Now, are we going to spend less or are we going 
to spend more? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Aids to navigation come a 
tle bit outside of the pinch of economy. We can pile one 
Shipping Board vessel up In the mouth of the Columbia River 
nd lese more money in a jiffy than you are trying to save 
Ir. 
Mr. 


MADDEN. But who is the one to decide this question? 
JOHNSON of Washington. Congress is obliged to deter- 
mine it. 
Mr. MADDEN. Congress finally acts, but that question has | 
been determined here and it has not been given the kind of 
nsideration that justifies affirmative action. It ought not to | 
onsidered seriously until it has been considered elsewhere 
| until the question of finances is given the kind of consid- 
tion that the public sentiment of the Nation demands. 
hope the amendment of the gentleman from Washington 
r. JOHNSON] will not prevail. I would like to be able to | 
favor what the gentleman wants and what every other gentle- 
in wants, but we are charged here with the responsibility of | 
mserving and not destroying the public financial integrity. 
fr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yleld? 


el 
y 


i 
rr 


( 


Mr. MADDEN. Yes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have been in Congress 12 
rears. 

Mr. MADDEN. So have I, and several more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In all that time I have been | 


able to secure an authorization for but one public building; 
t was 10 years ago, and to this day I have not received the 
iorized appropriation, or any part of it. 
r, MADDEN. Neither have L 
Mr. JOELNSON of Washington. Or anything of that nature, 
ut have striven hard all the time for aids to navigation and 
by tremendous effort have secured in that enormous territory 
a dozen lighthouses, and does anybody regret that? 
MADDEN. When the gentleman talks “about not getting 
wublie building, I want to say this to him: I come from a city | 
wer 3,000,000 people, where we have $50,000,000 of annual 
postal reeeipts, and where we have been handling the mail on 
sidewalk for 12 years. We have not been able to get a 
building and we are not so unreasonable that we demand the 
impossible. We are willing to help. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have not been demanding 
that, either. I hav had an authorization for a building for 10 


ve 








} 
j | 





ol 


the 


‘ir. MADDEN. When the gentleman says he can not get 
>is no differently situated from any other Member of this 
House. 

lr. JOHNSON of Washington. The reason is because I im- 
press the importance of the things most needed fer the most 
per ple. 

Mr. MADDEN. Nobody gets all that they want. 

Mer. MacLAPFERTY. Mr. Chairman, 1 move to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not through yet. 

Mr. MacLAFFBERTY. I beg your pardon. The gentleman 
was talking about public buildings and I thought he had quit. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I have not quit. I say nobody gets 
all that he wants, and why should the gentleman from Wash- 
ington be an exception, or the gentleman from California? 
Everybedy knows there is a great dearth of public buildings 
for the transaction of the publie business, but everybody also 
knows. that if you undertake a public building program you 
will do it at the expense of the taxpayers and you will only 
get 50 cents worth of work for every $1.50 you pay out, and 
the time is net ripe to begin that, and it will net be ripe uatil 
the people themselves have got through with their building | 
program to establish housing -facilities for themselves. It | 
would be a crime for the Government to enter upon a program 
in competition with the citizens who maintain the Government | 
when the citizens have been struggling along at high prices | 
to build roofs over their heads. All you will do, if you carry | 
on the program that you outitIne, will be to make the cost | 
to the people twice what it is, without accomplishing any 
purpose whatever. 

Mr. MAcLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, td trip lightly from London | 
to Paris, or In other words, from public buildings back to the 
little matter in hand, which has been mentioned in the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Washington. I know the 
eoast that it is propesed to proteet by this amendment. I 
know it very well indeed, and in listening to my friend from 
Illinois. proclaiming the necessity for economy—and he is 
right—I am wondering if, after all, it is economy when I re- 
member how the steamship Valencia, a few years ago, because 








| as the mouthpieces of that far section of our country 


| property of the American people. 
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of inadequate lights on the coast off the State of Washi: 
went ashore at a sacrifice of 136 lives. 

Mr. MADDEN. And there a 
ashore without any reason whatever. 


gten, 


were lot of destroyers we 






































Mr. MacLAFPERTY. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. All the more reason for the appropriation. 

Mr. MADDEN. That was without any reason whatever 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. That is true. 

Mr. MADDEN. You do not say anything about the lives lest 
on them. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. The district that it is proposed to pro- 


tect here we in this House well know, as has been said, covers 


in the neighborhood of 1,500 miles, and we ask the protection 
that this House can give by raising titis figure so that it is per- 
missible to expend not more than $200,000. ‘The bill reads $100,- 
000, and if we who happen to live in that far seetion of our 


country—and there are mighty few 
floor on an oecasion such as ‘this and try to impress upon ye 

the neeessity for saving American lives and American property 
we would be remiss in our duty. I do not propose to branch off 
into a discussion of public buildings, although I could talk about 
that; but this is a very important thing to us and we are here 
and we 
and the 


of us—did not stand on this 


i 


want you to help us protect the lives of our people 


Mr. 
Mr. 


MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 
MAcLAFFERTY. Yes; I yield. 


Mr. MADDEN. I did not start the public building discus- 
sion. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Neither did IL 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Washington started it 
and I just answered what heehad to say about not being able 
to get something. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What I undertook to say 


was that I was waiving those claims for appropriations of 
more vital and more general importance, and seem to have 
started the distinguished gentleman into action. 
Mr. MADDEN. ‘The gentleman would not have got the other, 
anyway. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Maybe not. 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, we are all for econemy, but economy sometimes might 
be designated penny-wise and pound-foolish, and whenever lives 
are at stake or whenever property is in danger, if you can use 
a little money to save life or property, I claim it is a judicious 
investment, and not only that but it is the duty of this House. 
I notice that the Appropriations Committee frequently cuts 
down an appropriation that the Budget has recommended, but 
usually whenever you want to go over that which the Budget 
has recommended it says, “ Oh, no; stay within the Budget.” 
Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WATKINS. Do you not frequently cut down the 
Budget? 
Mr. MADDEN. We do, and it ts our bustness to cut down 


when we have the facts to, justify It. 

Mr. WATKINS. With reference to whether the matter is 
justified I want to read the committee a statement which comes 
from the Commissioner of Lighthouses in the Burean of Light- 
houses, Department of Commerce, Mr. G. R. Putnam. It ts as 
follows: 


Regarding the need of additional aids to navigation on the Columbia 
River, I have to advise you that this subject has been given careful 
consideration, and a preliminary study has been made of desirable 
improvements in lights and other marks for this river between Port- 
land and the sea. The Lighthouse Service considers that such improve- 
ments are desirable and justified by the traffic on this river, but funds 
are not available to permit taking up this work at the present time. 
I have pleasure in advising you, however, that it will be given due 
consideration in connection with the preparation of the next estimates 
to be submitted for the Budget. 


That shows that it has been considered, and in view of the 
traffic and im view of the safety of human life, we ask for 
the approval of the amendment. I am saying to you that the 
Columbia River is the second largest river in the United States, 
and upon that river is located a city and seaport seventh in 
size in exports in this great country, and the customs district 
is fourth of al) the customs districts of this great country. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman state where that state- 
ment was made that he just read? 

Mr. WATKINS. That statement was from a letter to me 
dated February 29, 1924, and signed by Mr. Putnam, the Com 
missioner of Lighthouses. 
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Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Ye 

Mr. RAKER, Did the facts as stated in the letter get to 
the Budget or the Committee on Appropriations? 


Mr. WATKINS. 1am not able to say, but I do know this: 
I have been informed that last year the Budget and the Appro- 
priation Committee gave $713,000 for this work. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true, I think, or it may be more, if 
the gentleman will permit; but we gave more this year than 

ey asked for, $64,000 more than they asked for. 

Mr. WATKINS. You should have given $164,000 more than 
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Mr. ACKERMAN. Just at that point: I was at the Geodeti 
Survey yesterday and they said that in addition to the hundred 
mathematicians the expenses of probably 150 or 200 other em 
ployees were also saved to the Government by reason of u 
invention, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is a new factor in the calculation tha; 


tl 


ils 


| ought to be considered. My thought in bringing this to the at- 


they asked for, for the traffic justifies it. The vessels entering | 


} 


at port have increased 304 in 1923 over 1922. 
Vr. ACKERMAN, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WATKINS, Certainly. 
Mr. ACKERMAN. Seventy-five thousand dollars was all 
they asked for for the project, and we have given them $64,000, 
Mr. WATKINS. Why did you not give them $75,000? 
Mr. ACKERMAN. ‘The economy problem entered into it. 
Mr. WATKINS 
are going to endanger property, you are going to endanger the 
traffic on the second largest river in the United States because 


you fail to appropriate money enough to save and protect | 


human life and property. Why do I say that human life and 


property may be endangered? Because of the increase of 


past, because of the loss of property in the past. The Commis- 
ioner of Lighthouses says it is justified. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Ships come to these north | 


Pacific ports from all over the world and from all parts of the 
United States 

Mr. WATKINS. Certainly. Every flag under the sun and 
from every port in the universe, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. MappeNn) there were 34 ayes and 31 noes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. JoHNSON 
of Washington and Mr. MAppeEN as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 45 ayes and 54 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the work of the 
( t and Geodetic Survey, including maintenance, repair, or operation 
of motor propelled or horse-drawn vehicles for use in field work, and 
for the purchase of surveying instruments, including extra compensa- 
tion at not 
Lighthouse Service and the Weather Bureau while observing tides or 
currents, and the services of one tide observer in the District of Co- 
lumbia at not to exceed $1 per day, and*including compensation, not 
otherwise appropriated for, of persons employed in the field work, and 
commutation to officers of the field force while on field duty, at a rate 
not exceeding $3 per day each, to be expended in accordance with the 
egulations relating to the Coast and Geodetic Survey prescribed by the 
Secretary of Comnyerce, and under the following heads: 


Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, thirteen years ago there was installed in the Coast and 


Geodetic Building, across the way from the House Office Build- | 


ing, a device of marvelous intricacy and of great value not 
only to the Coast Survey but to the people of the entire country 
and perhaps to the world. The device in question is called a 
tide-predicting machine. It is an aggregation of wheels and 
levers, cogs and pinions, over 14 feet long, taking up an entire 
room. 

By that machine one man can do the work of 75 to 100 
mathematicians, and it has been doing that for 13 years. 
Will you try to visualize the financial importance of that 
device aside from its wonderful effectiveness as a scientific 
instrument? I have made a brief calculation of the wages of 
the mathematicians employed by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey ranging from $1,800 to $2,400 per year. 


You are going to endanger human life, you | his narhe would be enscrolled on the highest arch in the Acad 


to exceed $1 per day for each station to employees of the | 


tention of the House at this moment is to lay a tribute on this 
desk before this Congress and the American people to the 
energy, the zeal, the learning, and fidelity of three men, poorl 
paid, who devised and built this wonderful mechanism after 
long years of arduous study and toil. 

First I mention Dr. Rollin A. Harris, now passed to his 
eternal rest. At the time that he gave his heart and soul to 
this work he was getting the munificent salary of $2,400 a 


| year. He died on January 20, 1918, after a lifetime of faithful 
| Service to his country, and there is not a resolution, there is 





not a suggestion of acknowledgment anywhere of the magnificent 


service which he rendered. If he had been a native of France, 


emy of Science. During his life he would have received a rib- 
bon and the medal of the Legion of Honor. Republics, however, 
are ungrateful. They are more than ungrateful, they are 


| indifferent, I want in this feeble way to pay a tribute to this 


| splendid man. 


traflic in that district, because of the loss of human life in the | osity of some man in this House, preferably the chairman of 


I hope some time it may occur to the gener- 


the appropriate committee, to introduce a resolution by which 
some testimony may be given to his kin of our recognition and 
appreciation of his splendid service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Another of the men who were engaged in 


| this work was Ernest Georg Fisher. Hg is now retired after 
| a lifetime of faithful service, and is receiving the munificent 


sum of $60 a month as a pension. The other man engaged in 
this remarkable work was Leland P. Shidy. He is still in 
the bureau after years of long service, drawing the mu- 
nificent salary, as a scientist and mathematician of $2,400 
per year. 

It is my hope that the Members of this House will give a little 
thought to the meager pay accorded by this Government to the 
faithful employees in the various scientific bureaus of our depart- 
ments, and where they render, as in the invention and construc- 
tion of this tide-predicting machine, some strikingly meritorious 
service there 6ught to be some special form of recognition and 
reward in addition to adequate increase of salaries. They be- 
long to no organization, they belong to no union, but they 
devote their attention faithfully to the work intrusted to them 
without complaint or murmur, They take a delight in the 
work they are doing, and in their achievements they reflect 
great credit upon themselves, upon this Republic, and upon the 


| age in which we live. ? 





Assuming that | 


the salaries of the mathematicians who would otherwise have | 


had to ealeulate and predict the tides tediously by logarithms 
and trigonometry were only $1,800 a year per man it would 
mean that this device has saved this Government $2,340,000 in 
salaries alone. 
Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes, 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman; will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 
Mr. McKEOWN. I have supposed that this reclassification 


| would take care of these worthy men. They have no one to 


take any special interest in them, and I would think that the 
Reclassification Board would pick out men of this type and see 
that they had adequate compensation. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. This tide-calculating device is nicknamed the 
brass brains of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. The reclassifi- 
eation act is also brass brained in the matter of its classifica- 
tions. It does its work mechanically, without thought of com- 
parative values or the importance of the work achieved. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. McKEOWN. I agree with the gentleman, and I am in 
accord with what he is saying with reference to the necessity 
of taking some interest in the men who have no one specially 
to care for them or for what their compensation is. One of ihe 
most disconcerting things to an American citizen is to see a 
faithful servant, such as one of these men who has not been 
down here harassing Congress, being overlooked and not paid 
proper compensation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Pacific coast: For surveys and necessary resurveys of coasts on the 
Pacific Ocean under the jurisdiction of the United States, $250,000. 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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\mendment offered by Mr. MILiuser of Washington: Page 74, line 10, 
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te render the assistance you are clemoring for; tf so, I will be 


, the words “ United States,” strike out “$250,000” and inseet'| glad to have that explanation. 


14.800," 


fr. MILLER of Washington. 
» appropriation for 1925 exaetly what it is this year. This 
a very impertant piece of work. Only 15 per cent of the 
ist line of Alaska is surveyed. 
wific seaboard where 50 per cent of the coast line is surveyed. 
my own State less than 45 per cent of the coast line is sur- 
ved. We have to-day out on the coast four coast survey 
‘enmers, the Discoverer, the Surveyor, and two others. One 
these ships will have to be laid wp unless this appropriation 
s made what it is this year. Under an arrangement with the 
lippine Islands and the Insular Government, out of the 
20,000 allowed they received $75,000. That leaves $175,000 
- the entire Pacifie coast, Ineluding Alaska. 
Now there is great development on our coast. We are a new 
notry. We have not had appropriations for 130 years for 
veying our coasts as they have had along the Atlantic, for 
fmding the roeks and shoals and eurs is a far bolder coast than 
he Atlantic. Every few days, never a month passes but what 
1e ship goes to the bottom, hung up on some bayonet rock that 
has never been located by a survey. 
nilemen, that we are asking for this litthe modest inerease of 


Mr. Chairman, this is putting | 


There is not a State on the | 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. [I can state to the gentleman 
right now. Colonel Jones, Chief of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, said if we dfd not allow this he would have fo tie up 
one of these four steamers. 

Mr. SHREVE. That is not stating - 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I am telling the centleman that 
the Chief of Coast and Geodetie Survey told the gentleman in 


| his hearings that if he did not allow this amount he would 
have to tie up one steamer. Now come across; I have told the 
| gentleman one of the items. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yiel?? 


lt is to do this work, | 


300, to put it. back just exaetly to what it is this year. | 
Chis bill, gentlemen, is under the estimate of the Budget, and I | 


h that the committee could see tts way clear to accept this 
ad give us the same amount for next year that we have this 
and at least keep these four vessels employed and let us 
after a while our Pacifie coast surveyed and the danger 


points marked similar to what you have on the Atlantic sen- 
f rd. 

‘ir. LEA of California. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MILLER of Washington. I will. 

‘ir. LEA of California. In this. connection I would like to 
call attention that in the last 24 years there have been 2386 


ssels wrecked in the waters in which it is new proposed to | 


tard this work. 
Mr. MILLER of Washington. The gentleman from California 


ir. MACLAFFERTY] spoke a moment ago about the loss of the Va- 
ncia, going on the rocks on the way from San Francisco to 


Seattle, going upon an uncharted rock, and I think 138 lives were | 


lost on that ship and a ship worth $3,000,000 went to the bottom 
hecause our coast is unsurveyed. There is altogether a different 


est line on the Pacific. A thousand-fathom Iime runs to some | 


2 miles from shere, im other places half a mile from the shore, 
where you plunge off into a perfect gash in the earth and then 
pass on a sShow#l, or there may be a bayonet rock sticking up 
that no man has discovered. It can not be located other than 
by the wire dragnet, and it is that class of work that this Coast 
and Geodetic Survey is performing there. The Pacific coast 
from San Diego to Seattle is onty 50 per cent surveyed and the 
10,000 miles of Alaskan coast only ¥5 per cent. 
have next year the same amount we have this year, so the work 
may go on without delay, and it will net be necessary to take 
any vessels out of commission and tie thenr up. 

Mr. SHREVE. 
mittee, at first blush when we notice the reduetion of $61,500, 
page 30 of our report, it lsoked a little rormidable, but when 
you come to make an analysis of the situation it is not se bad. 
Now, I have fn my hand a recapitulation that was made by the 
sureau of the Budget. In the estimate for 1925 they made a 
reduction in perfonal services. In 1924 ft was $49,750. The 
estimate for 1925 as provided in this bill is $34,000. Now, for 
supplies and materials there is another place where a cut was 
mare, 
year $136,000. Im eommunieation service there was an in- 
crease from $450 in 1924 to $4712 in 1925. Traveling expenses 
anether Inerease, im 1924 $24,000 in rownd nembers, and in 
1925 $15,000. And for transportation of things there is a re- 
duction in 1924 $12,000, reduced to $7,000 in 1925. Printing 
and binding, a little item this year, $68, nothing im last year’s 
appropriation. Now the item ef furnishing heat and light, 
1924 was $300. It is now $2,795. Rent item, 1924, $2,150, and 
new under our appropriation which we are provided for it is 
$3,601. Repairs, and here is another item; last year they had 
$100 for repairs, and this year we give them $16,452 for repairs. 
Supplies, miscellaneous, current expenses, last year $1,400. 
This year we give $3,079. In equipment im 1924 they had $6,- 


700 and we are giving this year . 
Will the gentleman yield for 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. 
n? 
Mr. SHREVE. In @ minute I will answer. Now, gentlemen, 
explain to me where this $61,000 can be used, and which one 


a 


We ought to | 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the eom- | disaster the location of these uncharted rocks. 


Mr. SHREVE. Certainly. 
Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 


This chart will have to be 


| done sometime, will it not? 


Mr. SHREVE. Certainly. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Now, wrecks are occurring 
from time to time and will continue if this charting is not done, 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I just want to emphasize the point made in the ques- 
tion asked the chairman of the committee by the gentleman 
from Washington that this work has got to be done, that it is 
going to be done, and must be paid for by the United States. 
It is only a question of what constitutes economy in doing it. 
Here is the testimony that if the money is not supplied this 
year in the amount ft was lIast year—and they certainly 
must have eonvineed the committee last year they needed it 
or they would not have appropriated it—that one of these ships 
now operating will have to be tied up. You now have on the 
ground an organization that is engaged in doing this work. 
You will be dispersing this organization, and seme time in 
the future when a larger appropriation is made you will lave 
to make a new organization. 

jut that is not all. There is no economy in postponing for 
a year the work that you knew you are going to have to do, 
and thereby invite urmecessary disasters in the loss of two or 
three ships a year and, may be, a large namber of lives? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Upon what ground does the gentleman make 
his statement that we are going to lose two or three ships? 

Mr. SWING. Tf took my first ocemn voyage last summer—it 
was not much of a voyage—only from San Diego to Seattle. 
sut I was new on the sea water, and ft caused me to read the 
ocean news quite carefully, and within the 20 days required 
to make that trip from San Diego to Seattle the newspapers 
carried reports of three ships that had gone on the rocks and 
two of them were reported to have gone on uncharted roeks. 
It was on that that I based my statement. There are lerge 
areas that are uncharted; and I think I have as mueh right to 
say that in that uncharted area there are dangerous rocks as 
anyene has to say that there are not, and each year, at a 
terrific loss of property and of life, we are finding out through 
That. is not an 
economic way to ascertain the whereabouts of these hidden 


| dangers. 


Last year ft was $227,000 in round numbers, and this | 


Mr. LEA of California. 
yield? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. LEA of California. Is it not a fact that these three 
efficient ships that are now engaged im this work were put en 
the work im consequence of specifie aets of Congress in the last 
two years, and that this provision im the bill will take off one 
of those ships that Congress autherized to be put there 18 
months age? 

Mr. SWING. That is the effect of the testimeny of Colonel 
Jones before the committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like myself to quete 
Cotonel Jomes;who is in charge of this werk. Colonel Jones 
is the best advocate of his own cause that there is in the world. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentlemam 


| He is one of the smartest men I have ever come in epntact 


} 
| 
} 


aiden 


with. He is the best special pleader I ever knew. He can cry 
or laugh or act in any way that he thinks will accomplish Dis 
purpose. [Laughter.] He isan actor of the first class. He fs 
a very enthusiastic man, a smart, bright, clean fellow. He is a 
good man for the job he eceupies. But he is the best dll-around 
pleader to. get money out of the Treasury that I ever saw in 
my life If the crowd of men om the Committee on Appropria- 
tions are not. on their guard all the time, Celonel Jones will get. 
all he can from the Treasury. [Laughter.] I do not mean that 


of these items it is proposed to increase and how you are going | in an objectionable sense. 
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able words be cut out. 
Mr. MADDEN. I will 
an offensive sense, either. 
But let us what Colonel Jones says about this. Mr. 
GRIFFIN Wanted to know the period of time between the two 
mups that Colonel Jones presented for the consideration of the 
committee, and Colonel Jones answered: 


| Laughter. ] 


take that out. It was not said in 


see 


It is efght years, from 1915 to 1923. 


Then Mr. Grirrinxn asked— 


las your work been facilitated in any way during this period to 
show such a gain in area of surveys accomplished? 

Now, let vs see what Jones says. This is on page 384 of the 
hearings. I read: 


Colonel Jones. Yes, sir; materially. In addition to our having these 
specd up this permanent work, due to the ingenuity 
the wire has been so vital in 


progress and of the surveys, especially 


modern ships to 


of one of our officers, 


contributing to the 


which 
accuracy 


drag, 


of southeastern Alaska, Commander Heck, who has been on this wire 
drag work for nine years, undertook when it was a very crude, unde- 
veloped medium for surveying rocky waters, and at that time we used 
a drag of 2,000 or 2,500 feet in length and made two or three knots 
1 hour, due to his ability and constructive mind, this drag has been 
developed so we can use it as long as 8,000 feet at 7 or 8 knots 
an hour. ‘That has, in my opinion, brought this phase of our work | 


to a conclusion in 8 years instead of 15 years. 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a short question right there? : 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. 
dves Colonel Jones cry? 

Mr, MADDEN. He was not crying then, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I want to ask the 
drag is with the committee? 

Mr. MADDEN, 
they can. But they do not always succeed. Of course, there 
would not be so much complaint if they always succeeded. But 
1 will say that if outsiders, not to speak of Members, succeeded 
in every case we would be swamped. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me 


Jones: 


Just where in that paragraph 


[Laughter.] 
gentleman if that 


read another word from Colonel 

There has been also a marked improvement in vessels, surveying in- 
struments, sounding nrachines, and surveying methods. The following 
table gives an excellent idea of just how improved machinery, etc., ex- 
pedite work and thereby decrease unit cost. 


Now, I imagine, from the statement made by my distinguished 
friend from Washington [Mr. Mritier], than whom there is no 
man in the world that I think more about [applause]—TI love 
him; his character is good; I love him-——— 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. It depends on how you come 
through here—— 

Mr. MADDEN. But not $60,000 worth. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the gentleman mean to 
give the impression that this work is completed? 

Mr. MADDEN. I mean to give the impression that it is 
being expedited and that the unit of cost is being lowered. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If it is done at one time, it 
will not have to be done again. . 

Mr. MADDEN. There may be a flood some time and the 
waters may wash some rocks down. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Does the gentleman fear it is going 
to be completed too soon? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. We might lose some more destroyers. 
We lost some out there, you know. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I wish the gentleman would 
read page 382 of the hearings and see what Colonel Jones said. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does he say? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. He says: 


Colonel Igxes. Now, you asked me some time ago what would happen 
under this appropriation. I would like to tell you, please. 

As the appropriation stands this moment, all our ships, barring the 
Pathfinder in the Philippines, must be tied up for a period. If there is 
eny further reduction the Pioneer must be tied up for 12 months. 
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has again expired. 

Mr. VAILE. Both parts of the statement are correct, are 
they not? c 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to answer what the gentleman aske:| 
about. A few years ago when they asked for $12,000,000 for 
fuel for the Navy I said they ought not to have it. 

I proved they ought not to have it and they admitted they 
ought not to have it themselves after they had been on the 
witness stand for 30 minutes. They withdrew the application 
and then they made it again. Finally we gave them $6,000. 
000, and that was $1,500,000 more than they should have had 
and I knew it at the time. Finally the Secretary of the Nav, 
sent me a letter saying they had saved $1,500,000 out of thx 
$6,000,000 we gave them, and they said what they were pro- 
posing was to tie up every naval ship to the docks. Now, 
Jones says they will have to tie these ships up if we do not 
give them this money, but I call your attention to the fact 
that these ships are not sailing very much; they are out there 
with Surveying parties and they are tied up most of the time 
while the surveying parties are out doing the surveying. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. No. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course it is true; they are tied up while 
the surveying parties are at work. 

Mr. LEA of California. I think if the gentleman will read 


| the testimony he will find that the ships are not tied up but 


that they go out as mother ships. I want to compliment the 
gentleman on the good work he has done with reference to 
these surveys, because he made it possible to provide modern 
ships which can do the work efficientiy and cheaper. Put 
these ships go out as mother ships and carry all of this material 
with them. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am very grateful to the gentleman for his 
frank statement about what we have done. We have given 


a al i. 4 . | them ships; we have given them men and money and every 
They use the drag with the committee when | thing they ought to have in every bill and in the bi!’ now before 


us we are giving them everything they ought to have, so that 
this amendment ought not to be approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am 
not going to mention the interst Alaska has in this amendment, 
hut I want to speak of the economy contained in the amend- 
ment submitted by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

There are two ships on the Pacific coast in the survey depart- 
ment and they were originally mine sweepers. At the close of 
the war these ships were taken over by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and converted into surveying boats. The expense of 
reconditioning and placing implements on board was in each 
case $100,000. The Government valued these mine sweepers 
at $500,000 each, so that the investment, as they stand today, 
in each ship is $600,000 and it requires $64,000 to keep them 
both in operation, and if that amount is not appropriated one 
will have to go out of commission.- There is no property which 
deteriorates as rapidly from nonuse as ships. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I deny the statement that the boats will have 
to go out of commission. I say they, will not and I say they 
have all the money they need. ° 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Well, the Chief of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey asserts that they will absolutely have to go out 
of commission, or, at least, that one will go out of commission. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Please read this statement 
by Colonel Jones as found in the hearings. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the gentleman frem Illinois ac- 
cept the statement or shall I read it? 

Mr. MADDEN. I accept nothing, so read it. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Colonel Jones, in reply to a question 
asked by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TiInKHam] 
said this: 


Mr, TINKHAM. I notice you are reduced $64,000 from last year. 
work will have to omit on account of that reduction ? 

Colonel Jonzes. Congressman TINKHAM, we will have to tie up one of 
our vessels for a whole year, and, in addition to that, we will have to 
curtail the activities of others, In other words, we will have to work 
them a number of months and then stop this work when the funds give 
out. This is carrying on the continuation of the program, no extra 


What 


work, that we started last year, and which I have indicated om this 
chart by specific localities under the names of the ships. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, if that one ship is placed out of commis- 

m and tied up to the docks at Alameda it will require four 
jen to care for her, a petty officer and three of a crew. The 

st of that will probably be $7,000 or $8,000. It is difficult to 
stimate the cost of that, but I think that is a very conservative 

timate for the care of ships, Then the reconditioning of that 

ip when she is again put in commission, provided it is within 
, year, Would amount to approximately $10,000, 


it of commission for the lack of a little over $40,000, when we 

usider the work which that $40,000 will do. So I submit that 
n the interest of economy it would be wise to adopt this amend- 

ent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. MILER}. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman being in doubt, 
the committee divided, and there were—ayes 36, noes 53. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Employees at fish-cultural stations: Thirty-four superintendents, at 
$1,500 each; foremen—13, at $1,200 each, 1 $1,080, 1 $1,000, 1 $960; 
fish-culturists—4 at $960 each, 36 at $900 ; apprentice fish-culturists—6 at 
$900 each, 1 $780, T at $720 each, 88 at $600 each ; custodian of lobster 

ind, $720; custodian, $360; engineers—2 at $1,100 each, 1 $1,000; 
2 machinists, at $960 each; firemen—2 at $720 each, 8 at $600 each; 

ks—2 at $900 each, 1 $480; in all, $184,620. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert the word “each” after the figures “$900” in line 17, 
» 79 
puge 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
i amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SHREVE: 
figures “$900” insert the word “ each.” 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

rhe amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 79, line 17, after the 


Propagation of food fishes: For maintenance, repair, alteration, im- 
ivement, equipment, and operation of fish-cultural stations, including 
$15,000 for Saratoga, Wyo., of which not to exceed $8,000 shall be 

iilable for construction of buildings, general propagation of food 
fishes and their distribution, including movement, maintenance, and 
repairs of cars, purchase of equipment and apparatus, contingent ex- 
penses, temporary labor, and not to exceed $10,000 for propagation 
and distribution of fresh-water mussels and the necessary expenses con- 
nected therewith, $386,250. 


Mr. RAKER. 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last word and is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to ask the gentleman in charge 
of the bill what provisions are being made for protecting and 
suving food fish by the Bureau of Fisheries? 

Mr. SHREVE. Does the gentleman have reference to the 
Alaska service? 

Mr. RAKER. No; I am talking about the United States. 
You have provided a lot of money for the propagation of food 
fishes. I will illustrate what I am talking about. In Pyramid 
Lake, in Nevada, which is supplied by the Truckee River 
water coming from California, and a part of it from Lake 
Tahoe, in the latter State, there are thousands and, I think, 
tens of thousands of dollars’ worth of fish being destroyed 
to-day—fine trout a foot to two and a half feet long—and if 
that continues much longer the trout in that Pyramid Lake, 
Truckee River, and Lake Tahoe will be entirely destroyed. 
The people of that country will be deprived of food fish as 
well as thousands of people who come into that country in the 
summer for food fish. 

Mr. SHREVE. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. RAKER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, 


Mr. 
fish? 

Mr. RAKER. . In the first place, there is a dam in the lower 
part of the river, and they are allowing another dam up above 
there, and there is a ditch taking the water out of the stream 
at Derby Dam, and then they are allowing to come into the 
stream refuse and sawdust and material from various factories, 
which is practically destroying all the fish in that stream. 


LXV——421 


nr 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


SHREVE. What is causing the destruction of those 
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In reply to the gentleman I will say that, in 


is 






Mr. SHREVE. 
opinion, that 


my purely a State matter. I know up in 
Pennsylvania we take care of all situations of that kind. 

Mr. RAKER. But the stream is in two States. 

Mr. SHREVE. Could not each State take care of it within 


its own boundaries? 


Mr. RAKER. We have been trying to do that, and I have 


| been wondering what the Bureau of Visheries has been doing 


Now, it can not be economy to say that that ship should go | in that connection in the propagation of food fish. 


Mr. SHREVE. I will say to the gentleman that I know of 
no legislative authority which would permit the Bureau of 
Fisheries to go into that work and protect the fish as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RAKER. That is what I wanted to know about 

Mr. SHREVE. I am not familiar with any law that would 
be applicable to that situation. As I understand it, it is 
purely a State matter with reference to the pollution of 


streams, care of fish, and so forth. I will say to the gentle- 
man that we are conducting a fish-rescue station along the 


Mississippi River, which has become of Very great value. 
After the high waters in the spring these little fishes are 


washed out into the bayous and the department then comes 
along and reclaims them and takes them to the rescue station. 


Mr. RAKER. I ought to know more about this work than 
I do. I know about it on the Truckee, Lake Tahoe, and Pyra- 
mid Lake, but not about the work on the Mississippi. Do 


you take any account of the fish in the Mississippi River? 
Mr. SHREVE. Oh, most assuredly, in connection with the 
reclamation work of rescuing these fish. Millions of fish are 
rescued in that way in the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. RAKER. Under what authority do you do that? 

Mr. SHREVE. Under the authority of the appropriations 
contained in this bill. 

Mr. RAKER. I am asking for information. Why do you 
not rescue the fish that are being destroyed in the Truckee 
River? It is an interstate stream just like the Mississippi. 

Mr. SHREVE. I would say to the gentleman that I really 
think that is a matter of police regulation which comes within 
the jurisdiction of the State. 

Mr. RAKER. No; it is more than a police regulation because 
you are taking care of the fish that come out of the Mississipp! 
River, which is an interstate stream. The Truckee Rives 
interstate stream and the fish are being destroyed just 
in the Mississippi River. 

Mr. ACKERMAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. O'Malley, on page 418, says that the 
division of scientific inquiry is the one that has to deal with 
the biological work of the bureau, and he then goes on to 
state how they are tagging the salmon and also are investigat- 
ing the fish in the GreateLakes and the oysters on Long Island 
Sound, and are also doing work in the South and are also 
treating the fish with improved fish-cultural methods. 

Mr. RAKER. Under what authority do they do that? In 
other words, if they can take care of the fish that are driven 
out of the streams by virtue of various conditions and into 
these ponds and bays and rivers, will not the gentleman get 
busy with the Bureau of Fisheries and get them kindly to 
help us in seeing that the fish in Pyramid Lake and Lake Tahoe 
and the Truckee River are not destroyed? 

Mr. SHREVE. We will be very glad to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask, Mr. Chairman, for one more+minute 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks for 
one additional minute. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. This is not idle with me. I have had it up 
with every official in the State of California having charge of 
these matters. I have had it up with all the officials of the 
State of Nevada having charge of this subject. I have had 
it up with every official in the Federal Government, and my 
colleague from Nevada [Mr. Ricuarps] has done the same 
thing, because it affects our States where the two districts 
join: and I want to tell you that up until to-day the fish are 
being destroyed. I was in hopes that when the committee 
éame in with this bill we would be in shape to start a real 
erusade that would save these food fish in Pyramid and Tahoe 
Lakes and the Truckee River for the people, as they ought to 
be saved, and IT know the gentleman will help me to do that. 

Mr. SHREVE. I will assure the gentleman of that. I have 
some knowledge of the situation to which the gentleman refers, 
having visited that country frequently, and I am in full sym- 


8 al 


like 
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pathy with him and will be very glad to assist in putting 
through some legislative program ‘that will give the bureau 
son iuthority along that line. 

RAKER. I thank the gentleman and I know ‘that ‘the 
people of both of these States will:extend ‘their hearty ‘thanks 
is ement and assistance. We must have it without 
much further delay, otherwise the fish will be destroyed. 

Mr. ACKPRMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 

l | would like to ask the gentleman from California 

if he enactment inte law of the Jineberger bil, introduced 
by his colleague from California to prevent the pollution of the 


waters on the coast, would not help the situation. 
Mr 


RAIKER It would help it to some extent, but you 
must remember that the trouble is that this river is in two 
States 

Mr. ACKPRMAN. It would ‘help so far as Lake Tahoe is 


concerned 


Mr. RAKER. Yes: we nee some legislation on the matter 
in order to take care of the fish as they should be taken 
cure of 

The CHATRMAN (Mr. Trmson). Without objection the pro 
forma amendment is withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if there is a quorum 
present, 

Mr. BLANTON. T make the point of order that that is not a 
proper snegestion. 


Mr..RAKMR. I didn’t expect the gentleman would. 

The CHATRMAN, The Chair entertains no opinion on that 
subject. Does the gentleman make the point of order? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; I make the point of order 

The OHATRMAN. ‘The gentleman from California makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present. The Chair will 
count 

Mr. RAKDR 

Mr. SHREVE. 





I withdraw the point of order. 
Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ travel,” in line 17, imsert the following: “ subsist- 
ence (or per diem in lien of subsistence) of employ: while on duty 
in Alaska.” 


The CTTIATRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 

the gentleman ‘from Pennsylvania. 
The question was taken, and the amentiment was agreed to. 
Mr. SHREVE. Mr. ‘Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that in the figures $2,000, in line 38, -page 83, the Clerk may 
insert a comma. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


by 


Regulating immigration: For enforcement of the laws -regulating 
immigrafion of aliens into the United States, including the contract 
labor laws; cost of reports of decisions of the Federal courts, and 
digests thereof, for the use of the Commissioner General of Lmmigra- 
tion; salaries and expenses of all officers, clerks, and employees ap- 
pointed to enforce said laws, including personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia not toa exceed $50,000, and .per diem im lieu of sub- 
sistence when allowed pursuant te section 13 of the sundry civil ap- 
propriation act approved August 1, 1914; enforcement of the pre- 
visions of the act of February 5, 1917, entitled “An act -to regulate 
the immigratiom of aliens to and the residenee of aliens in the United 
States,” and acts amendatory thereof; necessary supplies, including 
exchange of typewriting machines, alterations and repairs, and for all 
other expenses authorized hy said act; preventing the unlawful .entry 
of Chinese into the United States by the appointment .of suitable 
officers to enforce the laws in relation thereto; expenses of -returning 
to China all Chinese persons found to he unlawfully im the United 
Stutes, Including the cost .ef imprisonment and actual expenses of 
conveyance of Chinese persons to the frontier or seaboard for depor- 
tation; refunding of head tax, maintenance bills, and immigration 
fines upon presentation of evidence showing conelusively that collec 
tion was made through -error of Government officers; all to be :ex- 
pended under the directlen of the Secretary of Labor, $3,300,000: 
Provided, That the purehase, exchange, use, maintenanee, and..opera- 
tion of horse and motor vehicles required in the enforeement of the 
immigration and Chinese exclusion laws outside .of the District .of 
Columbia may be contracted for and the .cost thereof paid from .the 
appropriation fer the enforcement.of those laws under such terms .and 
conditions as the Secretary of Labor may preserihe: Provided further, 
That net mare than $12,000 of the sum appropriated herein may «be 
expended in the purebase and maintenance of such motor vehicles. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, 1 offer ‘the 
following amendment 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Page 87, lime 14, after the word “ of,” 
insert “aliens.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have offered 
this amendment for the purpose of making certain ‘that the 
sums intended in this paragraph will be used in an earnest 
effort to prevent the unlawful entry of all aliens into the 
eountry. , 

Mr. MADDEN. 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 1 shall offer other amend 
ments for the purpose of carrying out the intent of that amend- 
ment and for the purpose of protecting the United Stutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman's amendment does not relate 
to the returning to China of Chimese persons? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; the emeniment is to 
strike out the word “ Chinese,” in Tine 14, and insert “aliens,” 
so thnt it will read “ preventing the unlawful entry of aliens 
into the United States by the appointment of suitable oflicers 
to enforce the law in relation thereto.” The provision in rela- 
tion to returning Chinese to China is in the next sentence after 
the semicolon. Now, Mr. Chairman, l.offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 87, line 24, strtke out -the ‘figures “$3,300,000” ‘and insert 
in lieu thereof “ $4,300,000,” and after the woril “ Provided,” insert 
“That at least $1,000,000 ef this amount shall be expended for axdidl- 
tional land border patrol: Provided further.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, this whén 
read ‘with ‘the text of the bill ‘is complete. For years Members 
of the House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
have known of the difficulties of the attempt to protect fhe 
borders against surreptitious entry of-aliens and have trie 
to secure relief. We are not a privileged committee and can 
not get our proposed bills up on the floor as we vlease. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘Will the gentleman ‘yield for a statement? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. ‘Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman from Washington will take 
my word, I would like to make a suggestion. T realize ‘that 
something ought to be done on the border, but there has been 
no consideration of this question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, yes; there has. 

Mr. MADDEN. I mean that there thas been no.estimate, anid 
this amendment will add.a million dollars to ‘the estimates al- 
ready submitted. It is not fair tothe House to have the commit- 
tee charged with extravagant appropriations without :estimates. 
If the gentleman will withhold his amendment, I give my word 
of honor to the House that I will be glad ‘to call the preper sub- 
committee on appropriations together and give immediate hear- 
ings to-anybody that wants a hearing and have ‘a thorough under- 
standing and report such legislation for due consideration as 
may be necessary to meet the situation that this appropriation 
provides for. That will be the orderly way, and I ‘hope the 
House will do it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations has*been kind anf has done 
the best ‘he could to meet’the situation, but information is not 
forthcoming just as it should be. Bureau chiefs can not talk 
freely, apparently. The Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization ‘has actually had to drag out the evidence which we 
have, ‘We endeavored ‘to have some ‘fast work done in the last 
24 hours so ‘that we would have the printed hearings ‘before you 
to show that ‘tlie Immigration Service on the border, in their 
efforts not only to ‘keep out the surreptitious ‘immigrants but 
to maintain the laws generally, have, I ‘believe, lost more lives 
of immigration ‘inspectors in an effort ‘to enforce the prohibi- 
tion laws than have the prohibition enforcement officers them- 
selves, In regard to what the geritleman says, this sum ‘is not 
too large—— 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘We do not ‘know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman can take my 
word for it that it is not too large. Soon we haope to see 
some new immigration ‘legislation coming before the House, 
if our committee can find time and obtain authority from this 
House for bringing out a'bill for the protection of our borders, 
in the form of a joint patrol, to keep out the foot and mouth 
disease, or the animal diseases, the diseases of plants, for the 
enforcement of the quarantine law, for the protection of the 
public ‘health, for the protection of the customs service, and 
for the protection of immigration service, and ‘for half a dozen 
other services. We intend ‘to have a combinefl control, and 
we intend, ff we have the power, or ff Members will see it as T 
see it, and will be able to get the Committee on Apprapriations 
to agree, to see to it that a border patrol, to enforce a dozen or 


strike out “Chinese” an) 


I want to say that we will accept that 
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re laws on the border, is equipped with automobiles, horses, 

airplanes. We are through with this surreptitious en 
ce of aliens into the United States in violation of the laws 
the United States, and the wanton breaking of other laws 
our land borders, north and south. [Applause.] Our com- 
ee has given this a great deal of time and thought. We 
ve figured it at a million dollars. I say now that immigra- 
n has been highly profitable to the Treasury of the United 
tes. Everybody knows that. Our committee raised the head 
from $6 to $8. The poorly paid immigration inspectors are 
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Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlem: 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. Do I understand ft! 


iat it is the 
policy of the gentleman’s committee 


not to consider the ad- 


visability of making an appropriation unless the Budget first 


| makes an estimate? 


begging for a chance to earn a little over-time money, | 


to them indirectly by the steamship companies. I believe 

1 a provision is in the immigration restriction bill now pend- 
in another body. We do not think the principle is right. 
it is not the way the United States should pay its employees. 
want this additional money for more border help, and also 
it when an immigration inspector in this service works for 
hours at a stretch, as they frequently do at Ellis Island and 
sewhere, they may have a decent lay-off even if they do not 
ive aw extra dollar. But we want them properly and suffi- 
ntly paid. They are scrupulously honest, as a rule, against 
nost terrible temptations, as well as the most pitiful appeals 

t the human heart can utter. We want them properly paid, 
| their great services properly recognized, not only those at 
great seaports but all along the land borders. [Applause.] 
Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I am thoroughly in accord 
| the purpose of the amendment. I am for the proposal in 


iry it out in this bill. I think what we should do is to 
e the matter submitted to the Director of the Budget and 
e such an amount recommended for the employment of such 
ree as may be required to accomplish the purpose indicated 
in orderly way to the Committee on Appropriations, I give 
my word as Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 


Mr. MADDEN. Not at all. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Then it is not 
budgetarian to make an estimate before this is considered? 

Mr. MADDEN. No, it is not; but at the 
it would be wiser, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Suppose the Budget does not make 
an estimate; will the gentleman’s committee consider the 
tion? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. We will ask the Secretary of Labor to 
come down before us. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. While I am on my feet, I now ask 
the gentleman whether he is in accord with the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. JoHNson] as to the advisability of consoli- 
dating these various activities on the border? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I happen to represent a district on 
the border of New Mexico, and when vou come to cross from 
Mexico into the United States you run against about five or 
six fellows, and it looks to me as if the activities ought to be 


necessary for the 


same time I think 


ques- 


|; consolidated. 
iiple, as a diplomat would say, but I do not think we ought | 


Mr. MADDEN. I have always said they should be consoli- 


| dated. Now, we have as a matter of fact to-day looked out 


the amendment, and then have the appropriations submitted | 


hat the only object that I have in opposing this amendment | 


is that we shall not do in a haphazard way, without full 
nowledge, what should be done with all the knowledge that 
cal be acquired on the subject. I do not think that it is fair 


the Treasury or fair to the House or fair to ourselves as | 


vidual Members of the House to force an appropriation 

has not been asked by the administration. What is the 
effect of that policy? To adopt this policy and appropriate re- 
ardless of whether it has heen requested or not means simply 
that we go to the country approving a policy that pavs no re- 
gird whatever to the administration needs, and while the ad- 
ministration can say that it is economical, and is conserving the 
Treasury and protecting the rigl.ts of the taxpayers, the House 
goes on record as saving that it does not care how conserva- 
tive the administration may be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
centieman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The establishment of a suf- 
ficient patrol on the northern and southern borders will bring 
in enough money in the way of legitimate head tax to make a 

ry considerable reduction in this particular million dollars 
which is asked for. The people of the country will like that, 

Mr. MADDEN. But I am not making an unreasonable re- 
quest. TI do not deny that it would. I admit that it would; 
but while IT am not denying and am admitting, I must assert 
that we should act so as not to invite the condemnation of the 
country that we are acting without consideration upon great 
problems affecting the Treasury ef the United States. I am 
also saying that as chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions I shall give immediate consideration to the problem when 
it is presented to us, and bring it in in an orderly way and 
protect the reputation of the House by doing so, 

Mr. BACON. Can the gentleman assure the House that he 
will bring it in during this session of Congress? 

_ Mr. MADDEN. Absolutely; if it comes to us, we will bring 
it in within a week after we get it. We never have delayed 
unything, and our committee does not shelve anything. 

Mr. BACON, What assurance can the gentleman give us that 
the Budget will act at this session of Congress? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I do not control the Budget. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, 
or once should rise above the Budget. 

Mr. MADDEN. But I say this, that if the Secretary of 
Labor, who has the administration of this law, goes to the 
budget he will get the recommendation of the Budget, and 
hat can the gentleman say as to the attitude of the Secretary 
of Labor? Does the gentleman say that he is opposed to it? 


for quarantine, foot-and-mouth disease, plant diseases, snd 
other diseases which we quarantine and fumigate at the border 
line, as the gentleman from Texas knows. 

Mr. HUDSON. Did I understand the gentleman to say the 
administration is not in favor of this? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. HUDSON. I hope not. I think the administration has 
gone on record as being in favor of it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I said that I did not think it was fair to the 
House to get the reputation of doing something the administra- 
tion might say it did not want, and then have the country say 


| that the House was extravagant while the administration was 


| 


| 





economical. That is what I said. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I ask that the gentleman's 
time be extended three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois 
be extended three minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.} The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman permit 
me to say this matter has been before the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization over and over again. We 
have studied it in detail. Only this morning we had the As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor before us, and also the Commissioner 
of Immigration, and we received some very strong statements as 
to what was happening on the’ border and as to the immediate 
necessity. We had these statements not only this year but last 
year and the year before that. We placed a border patrol bill 
on the House Calendar but we never got action in the House. 
It is a misfortune that the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization has never been a privileged committee. How- 
ever, the appeals are always made to our committee and we 
are obliged to listen. That is why we feel we should have 
some relief. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would be glad, as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, to reiterate what I have already said, 
and I hope the gentlemen here will let us have opportunity to 
make this study which we ought to have the opportunity to 
make. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Does the gentleman think 
there will be any great outburst of the American people if we 
have an appropriation for a proper border patrol against unde- 
sirable immigration? 

Mr. MADDEN. No, I do not think so; but I say it should 
not be done here in this way. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I am sure no 
Member of this House will for a moment doubt the sincerity 


But this is where Congress | of any statement made by the chairman of the committee, Mr. 


Mappen. He states he is in sympathy with increasing this 
appropriation to such an amount as may be found necessary to 
adequately protect our borders. He insists that opportunity 
should be given the committee to consider the amount of this 
appropriation more at length and to secure an estimate from 
the Budget. The inquiry submitted by the gentleman from 
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rk] explains the position taken by the chair 

As Mr. GARNER states, there are several 

‘ ernment martments which maintain border guards, and 
£ the committee feels that these Government 


bill carrying the required increase in this appropriation. 


Mr. "RAKBER. Two years ago and last year on this appro- 
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a e so coordinated as to give better protection to the 
hou s and at the same time probably reduce the number 
H e now feels should be provided through a 
increase in this appropriation. The subcommittee, | 
ou will find, has written into the hearings very full informa- | 
for the guidance of the House, and there can be no ques- | 
on but that this apprepriation should be increased. 
Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 
Mr. OLLVER of Alabama. Yes. | 
Mr. RAKER. Notwithat: 
facts, is it not quite true that 
having recommended mi re than $3,300,000, there would be prac- 
t no m | ty of the committee recommending more? | 
Mr. OLAVEK of Alabama, No— 
Mr. RAKER. Things change—there have been some things 
changed in the last week in reference to this matter 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The facts developed by the Ap- 
propriations Committee and which appear in the hearings evi- 
den stimulated inquiry by the Committee on Immigration | 
oud led to the offering the amendment to increase the 
appropriation, There se to be no doubt on the part of 
the Members present as to the necessity and importance of 
increasing this appropriation, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. MAppEN, now promises to go carefully into the 
Inatter within the next two weeks and repert a supplemental 
priation did not the chairman and eertain Members appear | 
before the Committee on Appropriations and call attention 
to this condition which existed even two years ago and a 
year ago? 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I have no recollection of the 


parties you mention having appeared before the subcommittee, 

Mr. RAKER, And even say to the officers, force them to 
testify before the committee as to the facts when they said 
they did not want to testify because they did not want to 
be in conflict with the rules in regard to the Budget? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. ‘The gentleman is no doubt cor- 
rect aS to any statement he makes of which he has personal 
knowledge, but I have no recollection of anyene having ap- 
peared before our subcommittee on the subject to whieh he 
refers, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. May I have three minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.) 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman from California 
seems to fel that the Budget Bureau is. not friendly te increas- 
ing this appropriation and thinks for that reason it may be 
difficult to secure any information from the Department of 
Labor. Now, I recognize that Government departments do feel 
embarrassed about giving testimony looking to an increase in 
the amounts recommended by the Budget, but the hearings on 
this bill disclose that in response to inquiries from members 
of the, subeommittee representatives from the Department of 
Labor have testified as te the necessity for increasing the appro- 
priation, and the chairman of the committee now only asks 
for an opportunity te have this matter submitted to the 
Budget for an estimate. He promises to bring back a Dill 
providing an increase in this appropriation within the next two 
weeks and the House cam then take sueh action thereon as it 
deems proper. The gentleman from LIlinois [Mr. Mappren] 
will carry out his promise and will in an orderly way present 
to the House a bill carrying the necessary inerease. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will be delighted to. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. We know the purpose tlie chair- 
man has in mind, and | think the House should grant his 
request, since it may be that he can secure such cooperation 
between the different Government forces as to make unneces- 
sary the large increase now asked for. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Yea 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will this resuit in the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropriations mak- 
‘ing a request as coming from the House of Representatives 
asking the Budget authorities te do this, or does he know 
how it will be done? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The chairman will find the preper 
way to secure an estimate from the Budget, and to present by 
supplemental bill an increase in this appropriation, which all 


Mr. Chairman, will the 





seem to be agreed is required. I feel sure the House will 
satisfied with what the chairman of the committee later repo: 
and I wish to say that no one is more interested in the matt 
than I am, as the hearings will disclose. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield there’ 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER,. Can the gentleman tell the committee how the 
chairman can get hold of this bill, even a supplemental bij) 
unless somebody outside has already gotten busy with 
department and practically urged them to make a supplemen 
estimate? Is not that true? The chairman of the committee 
will not act unless the Budget approves it. Is that right? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman need have no un- 


the 


nding the writing in the record of | easiness as to the House being given an opp6rtunity in the time 
the Budget committee not | indicated by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] to vote 


for an increase in this appropriation, 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a fact that that can not be done unless 
pressure is now brought by the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations on the Budget Bureau, and if the Budget Bureau 
should turn it down there is no way on earth to get this 
matter back to Congress except on another bill? That is right, 
is it not? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. ‘That is exactly what the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mappxen] intends to do, and this appro- 
priation will be presented in a supplemental bill. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there for a question? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I want to get clearly in my mind 
the position of the Committee on Appropriations as to a neces- 
sary appropriation. You would not hesitate to make a recom- 
mendation to the House for an appropriation that you thought 
was necessary, regardless of whether the Budget Bureau made 
an estimate or not? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Certainly not; and the gentleman 
will find that I discussed that very matter on yesterday in con- 
nection with the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I do not ordinarily ask for any 
extra time; but in order that I may as clearly as possible pre- 
sent this to the House I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objec 
tian? ' 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have listened to what the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has said, and I commend him for his attitude in 
this matter. I know it is not the intention of Members of the 
House to try to do things other than in an orderly way, and 
that they want to get results. - 

As the chairman of the Committee on Immigration [Mr. 
Jounson] has said, the Committee on Immigration has had 
these matters brought to its attention for a number of years, 
and it has been stated to us that we collect more from those 
who come in than we pay for the enforcement of the immigra- 
tion laws. That is true. 

It has been demonstrated by testimony that the officials have 
been unable to administer the tmmigration laws on the borders 
because of a lack of money and a sufficient number of guards. 

Mr. VATLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. VAIL®. The gentleman does not mean that the guards 
who have been there have failed to perform their duties in any 
way? 

Mr. RAKER. No; the difficulty is in the lack of a sufficient 
number of guards and patrolmen, but the office help in these 
various stations is sufficient; guards and patroimen are what 
we need. You must remember that the southern, or Mexican, 
border has an extent of some 2,000 miles, and it is something 
over that on the northern, or Canadian, border. 

The demand—illegally—to enter the United States has been 
much increased since the existence of the restriction laws 
during the last two years and a half. 

The testimony before the committee shows that a large per- 
centage of those who are coming across the border surrepti- 
tiously are those who have entered Mexico from foreign coun- 
tries, and the same is true of those who go to Canada from 
foreign countries and then come over to the United States 
illegally, for want of a proper and sufficient force to cope with 
the work along and on these extended borders. That is made 
possible because there fs no one at the borders to prevent them 
from coming across or to apprehend them. 
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Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? existed here, but had never had an opportunity to express itself 
Mr. RAKER. Yes. I yield to the gentleman. in the House. ' 
Mr. BOX. Is it not true that that condition has prevailed Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman vield? 
r some years and that the only difference is that more recently Mr. RAKER. In just one moment. » 
has been growing worse? With reference to the literacy test, gentlemen, I am not going 
Mr. RAKER. Yes. That is the fact. to criticize that. The record shows that hare were 63 000 
Mr. BOX. And is it not also true that our committee re-| who were admitted legally and examinations were held Let 
orted a bill some two ov three years ago by which we tried (0 | me tell you what an officer told the committee this morning 
edy that situation? | It is in writing, and we will be able to | nt it te you as soon 
ir. RAKER. Yes. But we were unable to get action on it, | as we have it printed. ' 
because there was no legislative way to get it before the House. This gentleman stated that these fellows were tricky and 
( r legislation crowded it out. That condition is growing | ., gory that a card wae oven, es home saalh dati oes 8 oa aAtiied 
e intense all the time, and the committee felt it was its duty | thay contd not ; read. @hen an a a a bel he,’ Saks eae atte Me 
to present the matter to the various committees and to the| oficial and presented the card they read the statement that 
and this seemed to be our only opportunity to do it | they had committed to memory and crossed the ! er, nd I 
nately. We now have the opportunity. It is here, and would wacer almost anvthin » that practically OO im © cent of 
w we should not let this chance pass without Stematere | the 68.600 have been brought across in that way by th 
7 peane ; : : agents, who are receiving money from the people on this si 
rw, a part of this same testimony was taken before the Com- | to bring them across. He stated to the committee and pre- 
I e on Appropriations. | eeueed to the committee sworn evidence this morning t 
Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? | 271.000.0000 would place 460 guards : 
ir. RAKER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 2 Mr. VAILE Four h indred and sixty guards? 
MADDEN, Of course, the House ought to realize that Mr. RAKER— Yes: 460 ecuards on bi h borders 
immigration Service enforcement is only one thing for}; Wr VAILE. That is 280 on each border? 
which money will be needed. — ‘ | Mr. RAKER. Yes; and would then leave enough money for 
ir. RAKER. Oh, yes; that is a fact. | the rest of the administration, including vehicles and so forth, 
ir. MADDEN. I have a letter from the Secretary of State | and he felt reasonably certain that there would be an oppor- 


which he sets out the fact that they will have to have money | 
he result of the bill we have just passed. 
RAKER,. I think so. It is quite certain we will need | 
some mere money for that purpose. But it will pay for itself 
the fees we will collect by the new legisiation. 
Mr. MADDEN. And, of course, we will have to be getting keep out the Mexicans and we said that they could not come 
to appropriate that money, and it ought to be done at : 


. eae . | in now for three reasons, namely, they can not read; second, 
> and in an ordet ly ass hat is the reason why I have | they can not pay the head tax, and third, beyond all question 
ed to postpone a woe and give us an oppertunity to ascer- | 90 per cent of that bunch come in as contract laborers. 

a . a . be aaa I 1 ‘ i Here is an opportunity for you to help to keep out the Mex!l- 
r ‘ y re > > ‘ > Ss > » > . > . ——_ 
ae - He ~~ -_ — ms = ie § a Naas = | can by placing in the bill a sufficient amount of money to hire 
p I > Sse the ier ‘ ‘ { ) » ie . oo - ‘ . : ‘ ‘ 
flool ee aaa the S ie! gp ee 1 one 7 the Members the number of guards that the Secretary of Labor, the Com- 
ols » _ *( > > ares > > el ry or . > . . . . . 
oe rn t .. a" agp teste oor oe r. a ae aa” de . | missioner of Immigration, and all the other officials say they 
I my sta emen as correct. rie matter appears inh he need and ought to have. and they also state if they get them 
orp, and the department has admitted that it is practically No ore ~ : 
act. But when you read the statement it shows that I | ™¢¥ cam enforce the law. 
— Bh aerate » Sepa ape agg Phas G tap. 2 weg STP r Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 
| not half state the facts as strong as they exist. Mr. RAKER. Yes 
rhe records , before : se she : ive times as es  @iurnere . : 
rhe records now before the House show that five times as Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Did not the gentleman hear the 
ny men are illegally crossing the Mexican border than are : ; . 
- + ii ; ; ; ‘ fen chairman of the great Appropriations Committee offer as an 
mitted legally. There is no question but that from 75 per hiection to the i igration bill t t that we wer llowing 
> ‘ ODJECCLLO i De DmMmiIZTAtio l ne Lae 1 » were A ) ig 
t to 90 per cent of those who cross the Mexican border are : - ; Peng? oem . 
; ; the Mexicans to come in? 
illiterates, and that they are unable to pay the head tax. In Mr. RAKER. Oh. I love the chai aes etetitiiens 
. . . . wir, ‘ 4 e ’ i0Ve > Chairinau I iin Coun tT 
addition to that the contract labor law bas been violated in Fa te hematite aaa : 
‘ eis % | able man—— 
ictically 90 per cent of the cases, ; 
8 : . 4 "PERTY 1g is > question love hi 
the testimony before the committee this morning, as given by Mr. MacLAPFERTY. That is not the question. 1 love hit 
the Commissioner of Immigration and the Assistant Secretary too. eit ehiians 
. . nm . . r 7 ¢ oT vhat he sni is ine Pr. 
of Labor, was to this effect: That they know of men in these Mr. RAKER. You heard what he said. He is a fine gen 
various towns on the border whose business it is to get these | tleman, and is an able man, and is trying to do what he can, 
men across the border. They know that agents from all over | Dut he can not do it all. We have the opportunity now. We 
the United States seeking cheap labor are in those communities | have got it in our control as American Congressmen. We have 
and they know that these agents cross the line and that these | the facts before us, and let us put the money in the bill and 
: rye + rag 1ia ores . wmrtment ¢ ) tT) vy f : wr 
Mexicans are bronght across the border. ‘hey are satisfied | sive this great Labor Department an oppurtunity to enforce 
the contract labor law is violated, but they have not the money | “he law as they ought to enforce it. 


tunity then to enforce the law as it ought to be. These facts 
are all before us. We have been working and struggling on 
these matters before our committee, and I want to call your 
attention to-day to the fact that when we were considering 
the immigration bill the other day you asked why we did not 


nor the men with which to make investigations, arrest, and Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 

convict the padrones who are bringing in these Mexicans to the amendment. 

take the places of American citizens, The CHAIRMAN. The genileman from Texas offers an 
Mr. VAILE. And if the gentleman will pardon me, not only | amendment which the Clerk will report. 

Mexicans but aliens from all over Europe are coming across The Clerk read as follows: 

the border in charge of these same persons. Amendment offered by Mr. Hupsrrra to the amendment offered by 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Under advertisements in for- | yr jouxson of Washington: Strike out “$4,300,000” 
eign newspapers in foreign countries that they will be delivered | j, tjeu thereof “$4,500,000.” 
into this country? Peony 

Mr. RAKER. Yes: both statements are correct. This ap- Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
plies to the Canadian as well as the Mexican border. mittee, this increase in the appropriation as provided in the 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Not only that, but from Japan and | bill by the committee will not cost the Treasury one dollar. 


and insert 


China. The testimony in the hearings is that there is ever $4,800,000 


Mr. RAKER. I say so much about that that I do not want | collected from head taxes, fines, and so forth. The testimony 
to be considered a crank, but I take them ail in. The gentle | further shows by Mr. Husband, Director General of Lamigra- 
man from California [Mr. MacLarrerty] is eminently correct | tion, and I think a very efficient one, that on the border be- 
in what he has said. Wemustact. Get the men on these borders | tween the United States and the Republic of Mexico to patrol 
who have cournge and stamina and you will see how quick this | a border of over 3,000 miles—how many inspectors do you 
general stream across the borders will stop or at least will be | gentlemen imagine patrol that berder? Sixty-four. 
negligible. It is to the credit of this House, to the credit of Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Sixty-one. There have been 
the Senate, and to the credit of the American people that it | three killed in the last few weeks. 
seems that after some 14 years we are able to get on the floor Mr. BACON. There are only 61 now. There were 6. 
of this House an opportunity to vote, and when we did get a Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. Three were killed in enforcing the 
chance to vote we had the American spirit that has always 





prohibition law. They are engaged in enforcing the immigra- 


tica law, in enforcing the prohibition law, and Mr. Husband 
ays that s men cooperate with the customs officials in pre- 
venti gling, with the prohibition enforcement officers, 
and f ie men who enforce the law against the illegal 
Sule of 1 reotics on the border. The number should be in- 


also the salary of those now in the employ of the 
Department should increased. Likewise the 


creased and 


Immigration be 


ilary of Publie Health employees who cooperate with them 
should be inereased, 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. laking the course of the Rio Grande 
from the Gulf to the Pacific Ocean there is one patrol to 33 
l Lies 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would figure something like that. 

Mr. WHITH « Kansa And there is a chance for them 
to come ove eyeryv ;¢ Pet 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. Now, if you gentlemen know the 
Lopograp! of a great portion of this border, where it is so 
rough that billy goat could not climb some of the hills with- 
out the do oof an airship, would you expect 61 men to patrol 
thi N Let me say that while I do not want a Mexican } 
to col i Mr. Husband says that many Chinese and 
Japan © the country surreptitiously from Canada 
and Mexico during the last year. 

\ RAKER Mr. Husband testified before the committee 
tl there were several thousands of them came over the 
v iC iit UP landed in Mexico and came across. 

Mr. HUDSPETH Yes; und over the Canadian border they 
come in Now, L want to state that my friend from Alabama 
{Mr. Oniver}], who has taken a splendid interest in this matter, 
is the hea gs disclose, said that they discussed this matter 
last year, and I had a bill before the Immigration Committee 
asking $500,000 to increase the immigration patrol on the 
Mexican and Cunadian borders. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It died on the calendar. 

Mr. HUDSUETH. At any rate, it was not passed, I do not 
want a single Mexican to come across the border illegally. I 
want him to come across in the regular legal way. I do not 


care whether he is a “wet back,” a “ gray back,” or what kind 
of a back lI want him to show and all others who 
to the immigration inspectors at the port of entry; and 
if the law permits, admit him, That is why we are asking for 


his back 


cote 


this appropriation. If the friends of this amendment are will- 
ing to refer the matier back to the Appropriations Committee, 
Il cun not prevent it; but I am going to vote for it if it comes 
before the House to-night. 


Mr. MADDEN 
vestion ? 
Mr. HI 
The CHAIR 
has expired 
Mr. MADDEN. 
have three minutes mors 
The CHAIRMAN 


There W 


Will the gentleman allow me to make a sug- 


DSPE 


ri 


MAN, 


I will yield to the gentleman, 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 


I ask unanimous consent the gentleman may 


objection ? 


} 
Is there 


sno object ion. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADIPEN, The Secretary of State has indicated in a 
letter to me that he will need money in connection with the 
enforcemeit of the immigration law. There will be a good many 
things in connection with that law for which money will be 
needed. It is a matter that is referred to the Committee on 


and the committee will be able to coordinate the 

and they will also be able to ascertain what 
is going to be paid for the different classes of 
work that is to be entered upon. Whereas if we put this money 
into the bill now without any restriction, the department can 
use it for any purpose it sees fit, for anything they like to pay, 
or anything that they want to do. There will be no restriction 


Appropriat lors 
approp! intions 


compensa tle 


in the use of the money, and it is not a business proposition. 
There will be no delay if the matter goes to the Committee on 


Appropriations, I will assure the gentleman. The only reason 
why I would like to have it go there at all is not that I care 
about the work but I simply do want to conserve the different 
interests the country by conserving the Treasury to the 
extent that it can be done without doing any injustice. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Ido not question the gentleman's sincerity 
in his statement. I say if the friends of this amendment want 
to refer it back I probably can not prevent; but if you want to 
vote on it this evening, I shall record my vote in favor of the 
amendment. This matter has been delayed too long. 


of 


Mr. MADDEN. It has not been before us. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No: but there have been many bills in- 
troduced in Congress asking for similar appropriations to keep 
Now, do not delay it any longer. 


Mr. 


out undesirable people. 
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Husband said, in answer to the gentleman from Alabama [\ 
O.iver], who asked if the appropriation of the additional sy) 
were made if it could be used and made immediately availa) 
said absolutely yes; he could put the force into effect at o)) 
If these statements are to be believed—and I do believe th 
by such men as Mr. Husband, who, as I have said, has ma: 
good record as Director General of Immigration—then the m 
ter should not be delayed longer, because they are coming s)) 
reptitiously over the borders, and we do not want them to do 
any longer. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr..Chairman, I ask unaninon 
consent that the gentleman have one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

“There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I asked the question which ¢ 
gentleman read for this reason: If the House at this time 
sireg to increase this amount by $1,000,000 over and aly 
what is carried in the bill, it is important that we make 
immediately available. Why? Because the very thing that 
seek to protect and guard against is now occurring every day 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Absolutely. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Because of the lack of funds: ar 
if we justify an increase we can not justify a delay in makiny 
the money available. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Certainly. If the committee does nm 
adopt my amendment, I will cheerfully support the Johnso 
amendment. What I declare, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
that I am in favor of increasing the appropriation to «a 
amount as will enable the Commissioner of Immigration to pur 
an adequate force on all the borders that will keep out ev 
person who is not entitled to enter this country through leg:! 
channels. [Applause. ] 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto close in fir 
minutes. [Cries of “ Vote!” ] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that all debate on the paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

Mr. SABBATH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard fo 
five minutes. 

Mr. SHREVE. 
night. 

Mr, SABATH. I have not been taking up any time. I a: 
entitled to five minutes, and the gentleman will lose more time 
than five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
make it eight minutes, 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I modify my motion to make 
it 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Vennsylvania that all debate upon the para 
graph and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have the utmost confidence in my colleague, the chai 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, and I know that he 
is sincere and wants to do the right thing; also that it is 
his duty to safeguard the Treasury, I also have confidence in 
the Budget Committee, but I know that the Immigration Con 
mittee has thoroughly investigated this matter and has a gre:! 
deal more information than that committee. I am in favo: 
of this amendment because I know from the information given 
before the Committee on Immigration, and the knowledge | 
possess as to conditions on these borders, that this appropria 
tion is necessary. I am not going to repeat the many condi 
tions and reasons that warrant it, but all I desire is to read 
to you an article from yesterday's edition of the Chicago 
Tribune: 


Tex 


I would like to have fi: 


Mr. Chairman, we must finish this bill to 


I suggest that the gentlema: 


Bupaprest, Hungary, April 16.—Emigrants in eastern Europe are 
now being taught to slip into the United States via the Canadian 
frontier. 

Foreign shipping companies haye just commenced a campaign tv 
advertise Canada to Budapest, Bucharest, Belgrade, Warsaw, Danzig 
Athens, and other big immigration centers and the unofficial word is 
being passed along that emigrants who can not get themselves included 
in the American quota will have no difficulty in entering the United 
States from Canada. 

“The frontier is not guarded and all you will have to do to reach 
the United States is to walk across,” runners of these steamship 
agents tell prospective emigrants. 
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om what has been stated on the floor about the Mexican 
applies, beyond doubt, to the Canadian border. The 

ort that I have read from the Chicago Tribune clearly jus- 
the charges I have repeatedly made against the British 
mship lines. Not only have I charged the British steam- 
lines as to these practices but in the last several years I 

e called the attention of the Department of State, the De- 


} 


ent of Labor, and the Bureau of Immigratiea to the | 


theds employed in circumventing our immigration and in- 
ction laws. However, nething has been done to stop this 


ice. Within a few months the new restrictive immigration | 


will go into effect, and unless we will properly man our 
ers Iam satisfied that the thousands that will be unleaded 
these steamship companies in Canada and Mexico will en- 
‘to find their way into this country. As you all know, 
ve opposed the discriminatory immigration bill to the best 
iy ability, not because 1 do not believe in restriction but 
ise it was a discriminatory measure. Desirous as I was 
iake the bill more liberal and humane, on the other hand 
n just as anxious and desirous to prevent surreptitious and 
val entry. If they can not come in legally, they surely can 
come in illegally. It is for that reason that I favor the 
propriation that will increase the berder patrol, and in that 
put a stop to the profitable smuggling on the Mexican bor- 
der as well as on the Canadian border. Not only that, but we 
uld ge on recerd to serve notice on the Nnglish steamship 
panies that we will not tolerate this deceitful and inhuman 
tice on their part, which not only takes advantage of the 
or immigrant but of eur friendliness. I am against the ille- 
| entry of anyone, whether he be a Mexican, a Canadian, 
hinaman, or a Japanese. [I think the laws should be en- 
ed, and the seoner we put a stop to this illegal practice the 
er it will be for our country. I think we ought to act now, 
I hope the preposed amendment will be adopted. 
r. BOX rose. 
lhe CHAIRMAN. Dees the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
e recognition ? 
. SHREVE. I yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 


} 


i. 

ir. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I want the House to proceed in an 
rly way, but I also want something done now. As a member 

he Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, I know 
that committee has dealt with this troublesome question 


t! of a i Lhe z “ Pre . 
$28.000 of ae PP 
and n ntenanhce f ra Htional ha ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this parag h and 
ments thereto is limited to 10 inutes ‘ hich Ave 
consumed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman Ir. t to 
say is that having appropriated t ! ws 3 
for a certain proportionate distributi 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of der 
against the amendment that it is legislat 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington I d { 3 
lation. 7 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of I e 
amendment has been discussed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington has de- 
bated the amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I was on my feet waiting to 
make a point of order against it. The gentleman did not make 
a speech I do not think it is fair to me to cut me out of m 
right to make a poiut of order if it is subject to a point of 
orue 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair certainly would be | 
one to deprive the gentleman of the right to make a pvuint ol 
order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have no desire to say 
anything further, but it strikes me that if a certain sum is ap- 
propriated with a limit of $12,000 to be spent for automohi 
and, knowing the territory we have te cever we appropriate a 
larger sum, it is clearly in our right to increase proportion- 


ately the use of automobiles. 
Mr. MADDEN. I want to see whether it is subject to the 


point of order. I would like to have the amendment aguin 
' 


| reporte 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the amendment will 


| be again reported. 


worried over it for four or five years. We reported a bill | 


1¢ House recommending the establishment of an additional 
xder force. Advices coming to us show that from three to 
» times aS many men as come through the ports, come in as 
ugglers. Many of those coming through the ports come 
rally, in violation of the literacy, contract labor, and ether 
rietion tests. It is a standing disgrace. It is a dishonor to 
United States to have its laws trampled under foot as is 


w done on the Mexican border and on the Canadian border. , 


lany of those entering are not natives of Canada or of Mexico, 

i!many are. Great numbers are vicious and undesirable from 
every standpoint. It is intimated from official sources that 
hioma Goldman has recently entered in that way. What I 

of the coming of dangerous numbers and undesirable charac- 
ters may be true to the same extent of the Canadian border, 
hut I have less information about that. A great many un- 
desirable Eurepeans excluded by our laws are coming in and 
speaking and acting contemptuously. They came in disregard 


of the law and doubtless have less respect for our law because of | a pen 
| act approved March 4, 1913 (Stat. L. vol. 37, p. 736), and May 9, 


their ability to treat it with contempt in entering. Congress 
ought to take early action; we ought to act now. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- | 


ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Washington. ° 

The question was taken ; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
HupspetH) there were—ayes 35, noes 31. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. Mapprn 
and Mr. Hupspers) reported that there were—ayes 72, noes 58, 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment as 
amended. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
offer an amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 88, line 6, strike out the fignres “$12,000” and insert in Meu 
thereof “ $50,000," and in lune 8, strike out the period and insert in 


There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported 

Mr. MADDEN. That is all right, it is not subject to t! 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amemid- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


IMMIGRATION STATIONS 


For remodeling, repairing (including repairs to the ferryboat, Pilis 
Ieland), remodeling buildings, and purchase of equipment, $100,000, 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. SHRevE: Page 88, line 11, strike out the word 
remodeling” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ renovatin 


“ 


The quéestion was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

General expenses: For compensation, to be fixed by the Se 
of Labor, of examiners, interpreters, clerks, and stenograph for 
the purpose of carrying on the work of the Bureau of Naturalization, 
provided for by the act approved June 29, 1906, as amended by the 


1998 (Stat. L. vol. 40, pp. 542-548, inclusive), including not to exceed 
$52,000 for personal services in the District of Columbia, and for their 


| actual and necessary traveling expenses while absent from their official 


CC 


stations, including street-car fare on official business at official sta- 
tions, together with per diem in lieu of subsistence, when allowed 
pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil appropriation act approved 
August 1, 1914, and for such per diem together with actual necessary 
traveling expenses of officers and employees of the Bureau of Natural- 
ization in Washington while absent on official duty outside of the 
District of Columbia; telecrams, verifications of legal papers, tele- 
phone service in offices outside of the District of Columbia; not to 
exceed $20,000 for rent of offices outside of the District of Columbia 
where suitable quarters can not be obtained in public buildings; 
carrying into effect section 13 of the act of June 29, 1906 (54 Stat. 
p. 600), as amended by the act approved June 25, 1910 (56 Staf. 
p. 765), and in accordance with the provisions of the sundry civil 
act of June 12, 1917; amd for mileage and fees to witmesses sub- 
penaed on behalf of the United States, the expenditures from this 
appropriation shall be made in the manner and under such reguiation 
as the Secretary of Labor may prescribe, $561,560: Provided, That 
no part of this appropriation shall be available for the compensation 
of assistants to clerks ef United States courts. 
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Mr. CABLE. 


Chairman, I offer an amendment 
he CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
the Clerk read as follows: 
yy J 2 after the word prescribed,” strike out “ $561,- 
' rt in lieu thereof “ $600.000." 
Cl DURI PEACR TIME AND WAR—A STIRRING INCIDENT 
FROM THE HISTORY OF THE THIRTY-SEVENTH DIVISION 
Mr. CABLE, Mr. Chairman— 
Aliens are made citizens at the rate of 15 a minut 
These headlines appeared in the New York Times last 


month. 


(he selection of our future citizens is a problem entitled to 
serious consideration, because it carries with it not only cer- 
tain but the right of participating in our Govern- 


ment and of determining its future policies as well as protec- 


obligations 


tion at home or abroad It. should be accompanied by a digni- 
fied ceremony to properly impress the aliens who are received 
as citizens as well as serving as a reminder to those who al- 


ready have the great rights granted by our Constitution. 

How is citizenship in this great country acquired? 
determined by Federal law only. An alien may file his 
laration of intention un the day of his arrival, but he must 

resided within the United States continuously for five 
irs prior to filing his petition for naturalization, the last 
vear which must have been continuously within the State 
in which he applies for citizenship. 

Prior to filing his petition a preliminary application must 
be sent In to the chief examiner for the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion On a date named the applicant with two 
appear at the office of the clerk of courts, where the Federal 
examiner questions the applicant and the witnesses. The alien 
must be able to speak English and sign his name in English. 
Hie must have a knowledge of our form of government, of our 
(‘onstitution, our history and ideals, and a knowledge of local 
affairs. Residence outside the State may be shown by a 
but his residence within the State must be proven 


it 1s 
de 
ha 


Ve 


ol 


civic 


deposition, 





t 


| the present war.” 
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Mr. Raymond T. Crist, of Washington, is the Chief of the 
sureau of Naturalization, and is well qualified for the positio, 

He is entitled to the whole-hearted support of the Members o;: 
Congress in carrying on this important work. 

Not only in peace time has this bureau been a vital. function 
ing part of our Government, but in time of war as well. | 
refer to the work carried on in preparing aliens for oversens 
duty during the World War. 

Irom Mr. Oran T. Moore, chief examiner of the Washingt) 
district, I learned of one of the most interesting and graph 
incidents in connection with this work. It occurred at the time 
of the naturalization of aliens in the Thirty-seventh Divisio 
a division which wrote its name in history in some of the 
hardest battles along the western front, and which was com 
posed of National Guard troops from Ohio. 

On May 9, 1918, Congress passed an act providing for the 
expeditious naturalization of men who were “serving in thie 
United States Army during the time the country is engaged ji) 
War Department statistics had shown that 
there were many thousands of aliens in the service by virtue 
of membership in the National Guard, in the National Army, 
and by operation of the draft. Before these men should go 
overseas it was highly desirable that they be citizens. Wit! 
this in view, the act was passed. 

Of the 32 cantonments in the United States, 17 were in the 
Washington naturalization district, and there were more than 
250 other military posts and camps. It became necessary to 


| hurry the work for the naturalization of soldiers hefore the 
| units to which they belonged might be moved to other camps 


witnesses | 


| Hon. Henry 


by actual witnesses, 

If the examiner is satisfied that the applicant can qualify 
betore the court, the petition is filed with the clerk and the 
ulien’s name is posted for 90 days. At the end of this time | 


the final examination is held in open court and if, in the opinion 


ot the judge, the applicant is qualified, he raises his right hand, | 


renounces allegiance to his foreign ruler, and takes the oath of 
aliegiance to the United States 

All children under 21 vears of age and residing within the 
United States on the date of the parents’ naturalization auto- 
matically beeome citizens of this country. By the act of 
September 1922, commonly known as the Cable Act, women 
were granted independent citizenship. Alien women are now 
receiving the same attention and education as men and are be- 


Oo 
ht bet y 


coming citizens independent of their husbands. An alien 
woman, however, whose husband is an American citizen, need | 
not file her declaration, and only one year’s residence instead | 


ol five is necessary. 


Of the 14,000,000 foreign born in the United States less than 
half are naturalized. There are 2,000 State courts and 200 


United States courts where hearings are held in naturalization 
proceedings. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
160,968 petitions were finally disposed of which 
145,084 were admitted to citizenship and 24,884 denied for vari- 


ous rensons 


of, 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What reason has the com- 
mittee given for the cut from the appropriation for the current 
year? 

Mr. CABLE. There is absolutely no reason given, and ac- 


cording to the record of the hearings before the Committee on 
Appropriations, Mr, Crist, Chief of the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion, said the service is now undermanned. My reason for the 
amendment is because of congested conditions, particularly in 
the State of Ohio, in naturalization work. 
industrial centers of the State show unprecedented increases 
in declarations for citizenship. This is particularly true at 
(‘leveland, Akron, Youngstown, and Toledo. My idea is that 
the acquisition of citizenship should be only by those thor- 
oughly qualified, and unless preper examination may be made 
by the Federal examiners and their assistants the process of 
citizenship will not be as thorough as it should be. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman tell the House that they 
unre practically omitting the detailed examinations now and 
are putting men through by simply taking down a few words 
aud “shooting” them into court? They naturalize them at 
the rate of 90 an hour. 

Mr. CABLE. Up in New York, I understand, they naturalize 
them at the rate of 15 a minute, 


1923, | 


number | 





Reports from large | 


or places of debarkation. 

The first naturalization of soldiers in the camps where the 
court, by formal order, set up its machinery inside of militar 
lines occurred in Camp Sheridan, Ala., where the Thirty-sevent|) 
Division, consisting of National Guard troops from Ohio, was 
in training under command of Maj. Gen. Charles 8S. Farnswort|) 
M. Clayton, United States district judge, Mont 
gomery, Ala., provided for a session of the court within the 
camp. 

On the evening of Friday, May 18, 1918, Gen. Charles S 
Farnsworth requested that immediate steps be taken to handle 
the naturalization of the men of the Thirty-seventh Division, 
as the following morning they were under orders to procec:| 
to some point of debarkation for overseas service. By use of 
telegraph and telephone a corps of examiners was assemble 
at Montgomery, Ala., Saturday night and Sunday morning: 
and at 5 o'clock Sunday morning work was begun in the camp 
in preparation for the naturalization hearing on the following 
morning. Judge Clayton, General Farnsworth, and Mr. Moore, 
the representative of the naturalization service, planned tlic 
hearing for sunrise of such units as were under orders to 
entrain. It was necessary to outline the work, prepare the 


| papers, and make all final preparations for the unusual cere 
| mony of a session of court at sunrise on the open parade grounds 


in a military camp. 
Lieutenant Colonel Albrecht was assigned by General Farns 


|} worth as the military officer in charge, and through his able 


cooperation it was possible to file the naturalization papers 
It was, to say the least, an impressive ceremony. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-six enlisted men of many nationalities, all peti 
tioners for naturalization, in full marching equipment ready 
to cross the seas in defense of their adopted country, were 
drawn up in rectangular formation. At one end of the rectangle 
on a raised platform were seated the United States district 
judge, the court officials, and the commanding officer of the 
camp and his staff. At one side of the platform under a great 
live-oak tree were the officers of each company. On the oppo- 
site side under the headquarters flagstaff was the military band. 
As the sun was rising, at a military command one unit at a 
time was brought to attention before the judge. Interroga- 
tions to show their desire and qualifications for citizenship 
were made and the company officers in each case testified to 
the service and loyalty of each soldier, As each unit was com- 
pleted it was moved back until finally the entire organization 
assumed the formation of a solid square. 

In order to administer the oath by nationality groups, the 
former aliens of each nationality were in turn called forward, 
took the oath, and were ordered to step back into hollow- 
square formation, until group after group was disposed of and 
the entire body was arranged again in that formation. 

After the formal part of the ceremony had been completed, 
Judge Clayton, who was for many years chairman of the Com- 


| mittee on the Judiciary in the House of Representatives, de- 


livered a stirring patriotic address, which was followed by 
Maj. Ralph D. Cole, at that time one of the staff officers of 
the division, and formerly an associate of Judge Clayton on 
the House committee, 
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lor three suecessive mornings sunrise ceremonies were held, 
order that the entire Thirty-seventh Division might be 
moved on to debarkation. Men in many of the units were sub- 
jects of enemy countries. It is true many of them were re- 
uctantly so, as they were Serbians, Rumanians, and Croatians 
by race but nationals of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy; 

\lsatians and Poles by race but subjects of Germany, Under 
he orders of the War Department it was necessary to leave 
these men behind unless their naturalization could be com- 
pleted. 

On Monday morning 366 men were naturalized, and on the 
following morning 297, and so on until 1,100 of the aliens in 

.e Thirty-seventh Division had been clothed with citizen- 
ship and were in possession of certificates showing the fact. 

In the meantime the command of the camp changed hands. 
General Farnsworth went with his division, and Gen. William 
rR. Smith sueceeded to the command. The ceremony described 
was repeated morning after morning with slight variations. 

One of the most interesting situations that arose in con- 
nection with conferring citizenship on soldiers occurred on 
the second day at Camp Sheridan. The One hundred and 
twelfth Trench Mortar Battery, in command of Capt. A. S. 
Dillon, appeared for naturalization. It developed that the 
entire organization was made up of Rumanians born in Tran 
vivania and former subjects of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, 
- ‘The top sergeant was a fine, upstanding young Rumanian 
named Rudi Nan. He stood 6 feet, weighed 195 pounds, and 
was every inch a soldier. The captain was a modest young 
man Who had little to say, but for whom every member of 

is company showed a deep respect that spoke of his ability 
as a commanding officer. I was able to piece together the 
story of the organization by conversation with various mem- 
bers as they were preparing for their naturalization. It ap- 
pears that they were all from East Youngstown, Ohio. Just 
at the time of the outbreak of the war Nan made a speech 
and ealled upon his countrymen to show their loyalty to the 
cause to which both the United States and Rumania were 
devoted. As a result, practically the entire young manhood 
in the audience marched off and enlisted in the Army. 

Nan would not have been required to serve by operation 
of the draft, even if he had been a citizen, as he left behind 

wife and child. Subsequently these aliens became the or- 
ganization under the command of Captain Dillon, and were 
naturalized at Camp Sheridan. If correctly recalled, many 
of the men had been employed in the manufacturing estab- 
lishment operated by the father of Captain Dillon. 

This incident was told to Judge Clayton while waiting for 
the naturalization to begin at sunrise on Tuesday morning, 
May 21. As the ceremony was completed that morning the 
jndge called Sergeant Nan from the ranks and asked him to 
address the several hundred men assembled. The 10-minute 
speech that Nan delivered was one of the finest patriotic utter- 
ances of the war and was commented upon by the papers 
throughout the South. 

With his foreign accent he said in part: 


Men, most of you, like myself, are subjects of one of the Teutonic 
allies against whom the United States is engaged in the present war. 
For 1,000 years our forefathers have been subject to the tyrants’ rule. 
We have been allowed to come here; to raise our families in peace ; 
to edueate our children; to practice religious liberty, and enjoy the 
privileges of this great Nation. We would indeed be ungrateful if 
we did not offer it our services in its time of greatest need. Through 
you, honorable judge, and you, our commanding officer, we express 
to the Government and the people of the United States our appre- 
ciation not only for this wonderful opportunity to so easily become 
citizens but also for the privilege of serving side by side with the 
native sons of America in the cause to which we are all dedicated. 
To us of foreign birth, it is a cause 1,000 years old. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I have done 
anything to justify such calls as “ vote.” I am only trying to 


do the business with which the House has charged me. I[-) 
want a respectful hearing. I will give everybody else a chance | 


to be heard respectfully. If you do not want me to act as 
chairman, all you have to do is to say so. But I do ask for 


respectful treatment at the hands of the Members of the | 


House while I am chairman. 

Mr. STENGLE. We do not know what we would do without 
you. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say that this bill carries every 
dollar that the Budget Committee has asked for. If you 
know more about it than I do and you are assured that it is 
needed, vote for it. 





Mr. SABATH Mr. Chairman, ¥ he 

Mr. MADDEN Yes. 

Mr. SABATH Was any ¢ 
of the fact that all the com like e ! : 
in New York, Cleveland, and elsewhere ive 1 had 
this naturalization work beeaus« 


ick iul 

Mr. MADDEN. I have rece some letters from the courts 
of record in the different Stat a q { g ‘ $ 
from clerks of courts all ove: United S 1 he 
people all over the United States concer x different things 
where they think they ean get m woney out o » Treasury 
for the employment of additional men in their offices, and we 
always do give consideration to such letters as those: suel 
consideration as perhaps the importance o ses oma 
justify. At times men are put on the payrolls of these office 
simply to fulfill some political obligation. My colleague fron 
Illinois knows that as well as I do, so that generally I do n 
feel bound to be seriously impressed by any such letters B 
if the department having jurisdiction of the work comes to us 
and says there is a serious situation that ought to be remedied 
and it takes money to remedy that situation, we give seriou 


consideration to that. 


But if the responsible head of the Government says he wants 
only $500,000, we are not going to say he has made a mistake 


and eught to have $1,000,000. That is not what we are there 


for. We think the man at the head of the Government ought 
to know what he wants and we are not going to try to persuade 
him he ought to get more money than he wants 
Do you want us to ask him or everybody who comes before 
the commitiee to take $2 when they ask for only $1? How 
long do you suppose the Government would last if we did tha 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the 
Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The Budget 


Same as the estimates of the mmittee 


geutleman yield 


estimates are the 


as reported to tl 
House? 
Mr. MADDEN. Exactly 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota But the evidence discloses that 
the Budget Bureau did not give them what they thought they 


should have. That is what Mr. Crist testified 

Mr. MADDEN. The Budget never gives anybody what they 
think they ought to have, and neither does the committee 
There is no person in any department of the Government who 
thinks he gets what he wants. If he had his say, instead of 
costing $3,400,000,000 a year to run the Government it would 
cost $34,000,000,000. [Applause.] What is the use of talking 
about it? AH this tommyrot about men coming before our com- 
mittee and saying the Budget Bureau did not give them what 
they asked is not worthy of much consideration, because t 
all say that. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes 

Mr. SCHAFER. The Budget Bureau did not give the Board 
of Managers of the National Military Homes what they asked 
and they did not ask a sufficient amount when they asked 

Mr. MADDEN. We do not know whether they did or not 

Mr. SCHAFER (continuing). Thirty-three cents a day to 
feed the men. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is a question which is not before us 
now. But there is one thing that is always before us The 
question before us always is: Are we going to listen to clamor 
and make appropriations on the basis of it, or are we going to 
conduct the Government of the United States in an orderly 
fashion? Are we going to listen to a clerk in some bureau and 
give his clamor or demand more weight than we give to the 
President? The President of the United States is the head of 
the Government; he is responsible for every request that comes 
before us, and I will always assume that the President will 
ask for all he needs, but I do not feel bound to give him all he 
asks even when he asks it. 

Mr. KUNZ, .Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KUNZ. Does the gentleman know that since there has 
been a change in procedure in Chicago, whereby the applicant 
for naturalization must apply to the Naturalization Bureau 
instead of applying at the offices of the clerks of the different 
courts, the Naturalization Bureau has gotten 6,000 behind? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know how many they are behind. 
I am not here to attend to the business of naturalizing men in 
order that they may vote the Democratic or Republican ticket, 
but I am here to attend to the business of the people of the 
United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the geutleman has expired, 


ie’ y 


4 
i 
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Mr. MADDEN. I ask unani: 
I I in order that I 
The CHAIRMAN The 


10us consent to preceed for one 
make another 
genticeman 


statement. 


from Illinois asks unani- 
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As to the eontinuous publicity as to the numbers who are 


| not citizens, I want to say to the gentleman from Ohio and 


mou proceed for one additional minute. Is there 
objex {After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. |] \ i would like to suggest to the gentleman that we | 
ought to give them an opportunity to become naturalized and 


bee tha the fe 


Mr. MADDE 


» is adequate. 


Everywhere within the jurisdiction of the 
United States the statement is made that it should be the 
policy of the Government to economize, but everybody here 
seers to think that nobody pays the bills when we make these 


to the other gentlemen that we have in this country 13,713,909 
foreign born. 

Mr. MADDEN. The other gentleman does not agree wit) 
his colleague on this committee, the gentleman from Ohio, who 
says there are 14,000,000, 

Mr. CABLE. Foreign born. 


Mr. SABBATH. No; these are the actual ficures. Of that 
number 6,479,159 are naturalized; 1,219,057 have first pape: 
making 7,698,216; leaving a balance of 6,223,715 who are not 


naturalized. The foreign born who are under 21 years of ag 
number 1,504,034, and the persons whose citizenship is not r 

ported is 790,825, so that the entire number who are not nat 
uralized or who have not made application is only 3,919,681. 
As the average annual immigration in the last five years has 
been 165,000, the number of 900,000 for that period must be 


| deducted, as these immigrants can not be as yet naturalized, not 


having lived here the length of time required under our nat- 
uralization laws. With this deduction the number is reduced 
to 3,019,681, and this includes women. 


It matters not how anxious an alien is to become a citizen 


| of our country, due to the many delays to which he is sub- 


ippropriation und so they demand greater appropriations. 
But you will hear from your constituents about this. Every 
once in a while I hear from mine and you hear from yours. 
Qn the one hand, I will get 1,000 telegrams demanding that 
a particular activity of the Government be continued and that 
it must not be curtailed; that it is vital and must be con- 
ducted at f idard of cost and not at the lowest 
standard of « Kfficiency does not count for anything, but 
it is the cost. Then I will get 100 letters from the same people 
denoul me for the extravagant policy of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. Then I come in here and try to economize, 
but you try to override the committee and put anything you | 


but 


want on the bili Of course, that is your right; 
must realize, gentlemen, that ail these bills have got to be 


ryone 
paid. 


Who pays them? You pay them, I pay them, and the people 
pay the The Government has no money of its own. We 
have no wellspring from which this money comes except the 
pocke of the people 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; what is the use? The gentleman has 
been talking all the afternoon trying to load the bill up with 
dollars when I am trying to save them. [Applause.] Now, | 
put on this other amendment and then you will have completed 
the wor 

Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. Chairman, I just wish to read one 
paragraph from page 69 of the hearings on this bill: 

Mr. Surrey Have you statistics covering the number of applica- 
tiens? 

Mr. Crist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smreve. And those that have been acted on unfavorably? 

Mr. Crist. Yes; I have that. 


Mr. Surneve. Would you please give us a summary of that? 

Mr. Crisv. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, there were 
169,968 petitions finally disposed of, of which number 145,084 were 
admitted to citizenship and 24,884 denied for various reasons. 


The committee not 
by the Budget. 
be nearly 
fiscal year. 
Mr. CABLE. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
tion 


said 


has cut down the amount recommended 
So, according to that statement, there would 
170,000 persons admitted to citizenship in the next 


Will the gentleman yield? 

ACKERMAN. Yes. 

CABLE. I just want to call 
to the statement of Mr. Crist on page 81, where he 
the whole service had been undermanned; and that is 
with the present appropriation, and the Budget cuts it down 
$28,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And one thing more: They 
have lately discovered there 10,000 applications for nunc pro 
tune citizenship, the probability being that they are those who 
can not prove proper entry into this country. 

Mr. MADDEN. And 10,000 applicants for jobs every morn- 


ing. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am not talking about 
that. I am trying to tell you how they are trying to make 


themselves into voters. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I am for economy. I am 
against appropriating money unnecessarily and am not inter- 
ested in creating jobs for applicants who might be recognized 
er appointed by the Republican administration. But I am in- 
terested in making it possible for deserving men and women to 
be naturalized. We hear that the foreign-born people in our 


country will not naturalize. They are charged with negli- 
gence; yes, With indifference. Only a few minutes ago the 


gentleman from Ohio stated that there were 14,000,000 foreign 
bern fn the United States and most of them were not natu- 
ralized. I believe that we should afford them an opportunity 
to become citizens if they are entitled to it, and the only way 
we can ascertain whether they are entitled to be naturalized 
is by proper investigation and examination. I am not in favor 
of making anyone a citizen unless I believe he is deserving of 
American citizenship, 


jected it takes him from six and one-half to seven years. The 
insuflicient help in the bureau, the lack of judges and investi- 
gators, together with the recent war are factors which are ac- 
countable for thousands upon thousands being delayed years 
in securing that high privilege. We also must consider that 
there are thousands who on account of old age and their in- 
ability to read and write or speak the English language can 
not be naturalized. Again, there are others who live in the 
rural sections of our country or who are employed on the rail- 
roads who find it hard to secure witnesses that can vouch 
for them, as is required by law. There are also large numbers 
of persons who have not become naturalized because up to a 
few years ago they had been permitted to vote on mere decla- 
ration of intention to become American citizens, or so-called 
first papers, as in Texas, Indiana, and several other States, 
We also find a great many who can not be naturalized be- 
cause their wives are not living in the United States and, on 
the other hand, they are denied the privilege of sending for 
their wives because they are not American citizens. 

Taking all these conditions into consideration, anyone who 


| is not biased and prejudiced must admit that instead of 7,000,- 
| 000 unnaturalized, as stated, the gentleman from Ohio will 


the gentleman's atten- | 


be obliged to concede that the number who are not naturalized 
and entitled to naturalization is small, and I will wager now 
that a majority of those are of the older immigration. ‘The 
figures I have given wilt justify me in saying that the con- 
tinuous attacks and charges that the newer immigration is in- 
different and not desirous of being naturalized are unwar- 
ranted, and are only made to prejudice the minds of the 
American people against them. 

Mr. Chairman, I am making this statement to-day not only 
for the purpose of securing a larger appropriation for the 
Bureau of Naturalization but also to show how unfounded are 
the charges that the newer immigration is indifferent to ac- 
quiring American citizenship. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. SABBATH. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. CABLE. I said that there were 14,000,000 foreign born 
here and that less than half of them were naturalized. 

Mr. SABATH. I have given the figures and will insert in 
the Recorp the table from which I have quoted. 

These figures are taken from the United States Census Report 


| and prove that the gentleman from Ohio is fn error when he 


states that more than half of the 14,000,000 are not natural- 
ized. To stop in the futnre these charges as to the large 
number that it is claimed are not naturafized, I am inserting 
a compiled table giving the correet number. 


{From 1920 United States Census Report, Pages 805-886] 








Total foreign-born white popuiation.__..........-..... + 43, 712, 754 
Number naturalized... _...-._...-.....-« o---~- 6, 479, 159 
Having first. paper#.__.............-- aidan 1, 2199, 057 

Both assireecvine migted ant nocnintiittt: stttininn stn dieiiaias Te CRM B38 
Number unnaturalized ...............--.-.-. 6, 014, 538 
Citizenship not reported 790, 825 


Aliens under 21, ineligible for naturalization___.......-- 


Aliens in United States less than 5 years (approximate) ._. 
Total unnaturalized adult aliens_.............--.. 











1924 


Cn ————— 





Mr. Chairman, of the total 3,019,681 unnaturalized aliens who 
ligible for citizenship I can approximate that one-half that 
ber are females and about 650,000 Mexicans and Canadians, 

ir. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for just one question? 
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Mr. SABATH. Yes ‘ 

Mr. RAKER. It is stated here that this is done for the crea- 
of jobs—now, just a moment—it makes no difference 

‘ther one is a Democrat or a Republican, all of them are 

ssified under the civil service, are they not? 

Mr. SABBATH. I believe they are. 

Mr. RAKER,. That is true. 

Mr. SABBATH. I reaily do not know I know at one time 
were not, but I think now they are; but I am not inter- | 
| in that. 

e CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


expired. 
SABATH. I ask for two minutes more. 
» CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks 
s consent to proceed for two additional minutes. 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
‘ir. SABATH. Gentlemen, all I desire to bring home to you 
is: There no to attack the foreign born because 
do not naturalize and then go and make it impossible for 
to be naturalized by refusing to appropriate for a suffi- 
number of examiners, 
should afford them all the opportunities we can so that 
an be naturalized. I know that is the aim and the ambi- 
ff nearly all who can pass the exumination to be made a 
en. This small additional amount asked will not cost 
Government anything because every dollar that is expended 
Bureau of Naturalization is being collected from those 
ure being made citizens. The fees we collect are above the 
unt that it to run that department. Consequently 
» should be no objection on that point. I believe the amend- 
of the gentleman from Ohio should pfevail. [Cries of 
ite!” Vote! "] 
e CHAIRMAN. The ears of the Chair are so attuned that 
in net hear the ¢ of “ Vote!” “ Vote!” 


unani 


is use 


COSTS 


les 


* does not obey the cries of * Vote.” 
ir. NEWTON of Minneseta. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
the last word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the interest of 
House in immigration and naturalization was evinced this 
week. I take it that 
alizing aliens who desire to become American citizens. 
last year the bureau had a certain amount of money. If 
rend the hearings it will show that it is the opinion of the 
wnsible officials of the bureau that they did not have enough 
ey last year and that the work was slowed up by reason 
it fact. 
ow the Bureau of the 
n between $38,000 and 


‘ 


Budget cut their estimates and cut 
$39,000. I will defy anybody to go 
ugh the hearings and show one single instance in justifi- 
tion of the cut below the appropriations for the current year, 
umissioner Crisp called attention to the fact that he was 
ind that he could not explain it. He said, “I do not know 
it has been made; I was not consulted.” 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will. 
\ir. JOHNSON of Washington. This is a most unfortunate 
thing. The gentleman, named Mr. Crist, is under the director 
| he has no recourse, and when I asked him to come before 
ie committee this morning he could not get permission to come. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The bureau was cut $39,000, 
he says he was not consulted about it at all. Furthermore, 


hen he appears before the Committee on Appropriations— | 


your committee and ours—he is asked about it and he does not 
know, but goes on to say, 


d; therefore gentlemen must not become impatient if the | 


“T can not ask for any additional ap- | 


Is there | 


by Members, | 
» can easily hear a motion to close debate or a motion to | 
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forth the appropriation of last vear and called 
fact that the hearings 


attention to ft} 


do not disclose any reason for th 
Mr. SHREVE The recommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget were followed by the commitee, and the Bureau of the 
Budget followed the recommendation of the President of the 
United States, 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota The gentleman knows th: 


the President of the United States, while theoreti 
ble, does not give attention to the 


responsi- 


iLLems 


Mr. KUNZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes 

Mr. KUNZ. Is net this bureau self-sustaining eriae- 
tions? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; and it seems to me that 
if there is to be a cut or a decrease there ought to be a reason 
for it in the hearings, and there is none there. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upor 


the paragraph and all amendments thereto do now close 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I unanimous 
have printed in the Recorp a statement from the Department 
of Labor cevering the subject that has just been discussed, 
showing the number of employees and the amount that has been 
paid for each year. 


ask consent t 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRPTARY, 
Hion. Joun BH. RAKER, Washington, March 1, 192}. 
Representative in Congress, Washington, D. ¢ 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Your letter of February 22 to the Commis 
| sloner of Naturalization was duly received, but it has only been possible 
at this time to compile the information you requested. 

The accompanying statement is made up in response to the questior 

you have presented in numerical order. I trust you will be able to 
| find from the appended statement the information you desire. 
Very truly yours, Rone Cart WHITE, 


no one here wants to impair the | 
turalization service or in any way to slow up the process of | 





propriation beyond what the Director of the Budget has put in, 


ind I therefore do not intend te ask for any more.” 


lor what he honestly thinks his department is entitled to. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to correct the gentleman. 
not a regulation of the department; the law prohibits it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. All right; the law then. 

Mr, MADDEN. We ought not to violate the law. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman does not mean 
that we ought never to raise the figures submitted by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr, MADDEN. The gentleman has given no reason why we 
should, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman has set forth 
the printed hearings available to every Member and he has set 


It is 





So under | 
the regulations of this department he is precluded from asking | : 


Second Assistant Secretary 


(Inclosure.) 
1. The number of employees in 
tory positions; 


9 


the 

19 lump-sum employees 
There are 11 naturalization districts within the continental United 
States and Porto Rico. Alaska and not included At 


Washington office, 89—-70 statu 


Hawaii 


are 





| Ellis Island, N. Y., there is a certificate of arrival division directly 
| under the Bureau of Naturalization 
| 3. Employees in the respective districts are as follows (March 1, 
| 1924): 
— an -— - a ie 
! > . | Author- 
Filled eat 
I i ate ik tah ail tenis Sanlinemmninaniiaiiiaetl 14 | 14 
To iaaenunnenaanansonaenseamummeaatoal 2 69 
eI nooks occ cocucacacctedacenskbensesscaboutadsseds 14 18 
WigsIRIRER | « «ncn coccccndcccqnenbdednsccssccecesesccnenesGennn } 14 14 
| Pittsburgh. - .... 2.22. .2..20--n-- none eens nee ecee sees eeense ee 25 25 
DL... 2. «po metenaminungenabobheqndhabageensbeuncenanenen 37 4 
es. it St 6 ese bamboousabedeodsouwebosnin ih | 14 
Le ssncdiiuipeinonsdeeeibineml 14 M4 
a cenesanducnegepensnupnebuseennain { 
0g SS SEE ee 18 | 19 
EE i a ee } 10 12 
ales 14 23 
| a —— 272 
4. The amount of salary paid to each employee, bureau and field 
| service: 
| Bureau (Washington office) Annual rate 
1 (commissioner) —...-.-..--.... 2.22 0 noe = $4, UO 
1 (deputy commissioner) ..-.---.------------------------ 3, 250 
Ty Peeks aR OF ee, SEE ae EE PS ER ee 3, 600 
Rs PEE Ea ee ee 3, 500 
Tener 3, 000 
ee See aaa ee Oe i ee 2 500 
SG gt eee ee Eek OL aE Bn ke calenen 2, 400 
Ai Bete, Soteahcsl, ie aan dicen chil ecient 2’ 340 
a oe ee eels 2, 300 
ere ear ee een ore 2, 200 
Pe ee Re te sibling 2,100 
SO et ee aah Liesl SiAidigell 1, 800 
Se I oan cnsedeetepee mgpeerivlig empenenn meen enthalpies 1, 600 
| ON ORR ROSE RK RUE S ST oh henna 1, 400 
a a i ee ell 1; 200 
Te ils ee 1, 000 
A ae ee Se eerenabnaneiinne 900 
RE Sera Te ek ecliee Spatial 840 
Ce eae 720 
ene hee in ta a ae 180 





sata cuentas ee 
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Field service Annual rate 





1 iniiraieienittaiataaibiaarit aa stitaiiteceate cali Seis 4,800 
] wesw wee < ia 4,000 
. GincncniltietaideindniaittnaininRtinia dalliance 8, 500 
l we = en ae 8, 250 
1 sasidelinsianien te 3, 000 
] aan desaess ~ 2, T50 
16 —_— to ainesclieaind : ibid 2, 500 
( all aa aici ta Sl — 2, 400 
son eiaiasieanedtninieeditdanpinatnen ene “ ° ~. 
; Scciiliibinnihics nc Ss 
2 1, 
- a ni i 
11 _ 
11 . ad iibedia i, 
4 _ ae a a ;.. 
‘ ‘ ‘sia . ~ : 
} Z - x, 
‘ » tae! 1. 
14 _ mieene - Ie 
ia a a i a , 
; o 1" 
e id tihdittilnnabuitienebiiti 1, 
. - ania gnepinendiygimtniinaiiniinanateissiaian 1, 
- . 1, 
1p aa Sane a 
‘ : 4 Da 7. 
- ——— a ie 
ee See aS se eteines __ 1463, 280 
ia . 
( lar bureau Z _ rei 97, 010 
| m s, bureau ° . 49,540 
n i es, field 463, 280 
’ bonu ae ee 65, 020 
rotal irle annual rate ee ee iene 677, 850 
5. 7 iount of money expended for overhead charges, July 1, 
19 te ry 81, 1924: 
| Estimated | 
; | expendi- | 
——— | ture Feb- | Total 
ures ruary 1 to annual 
| June 30 | 
dipttasetiitaiatiaal ae 
I land su . ‘ eT $40, 479. 08 | $41, 250. 00 $81, 729. 08 
stants to clerks of State courts... ...... | 45,468.23 | 18,779.99) 64, 248.22 
f quar omaniteisle i 9, 212. 51 | 8, 245. 85 i 17, 458. 36 
AINE RIED . naneveneiiendiemmniel dine 
tion (things , 1 304. 92 
applies and materials __.....................2 { 4,215.86 o tae en . a 
hen md a laa i i all | 27. 00 ase | 15, 881. 14 
A ‘ . 137. 83 
\ 143. 30 
} 
1 1 ‘ a ee 77, 396.99 | 179,316.80 
6. Total amount expended, July 1, 1923, to January 31, 1924, 
fiscal year, 19°24 
(a) For salaries (including $240 bonus). _-~-~-~-~- $338, 335. 33 
a For overhead 101, 919, 81 


7. The number of employees in the service in 1917 and 1923: 





n17 

In pron: OR Wan asic ice cnt eects caliente Jae “Se 
In Field Service stint cahliiguias ni taniaaiee Mbit 93 

Total ee ee stellata adi taliacedaenpiaaied ee 

1923 

Eo). 2) k,l. Ee ee eS ee RD 
Se Deeke + Br Ce iksie ntti tbe ett ee eee 205 

Total eels aiistnaichaeemncenteeatasiiaassaateeel inhaatitetiiia tt ae 290 

8. Expenditures per fiscal year from 1917 to 1923, inclusive: 
Fiscal year 19f? 

Salaries, bureau (statutory appropriation) .......... ~~ £86, 210. 60 
Salaries, Field Service np apengnenapecanineiultedpestnaiitcediinensn 165, 322. 52 
Increase of compensation . epenittltee br pecpnemenneil shines 0. 00 
Assistants to clerks of United States and State courts 60, 741. 67 
Travel d snbsistence eet ace ee ae 42, 672. 42 
Rent ef a rt solieanaumaae ao eeenmeienanal eiaitianssasts 4, 050. 00 
Denmeoun * OO 8 ee eae eee us 2, 184. 22 

Total cnceentaimimannnien hela eile cae laa aaa eS _. 861, 180. 82 

Fiscal year 1918 

Salaries, bureau (statutory appropriation) ........._..~ $89, 610. 00 
Salaries, bureau (lump-sum appropriation) ...._.____-____ 1, 491. 18 
Salaries, Field Service unis taniarcevecenanchetineitteatemnattisieitiaildiiadnigahiiianen tains 177, 717. G3 
Inerease of compensation. sruiaittitieiscs tilts sisienancinliedlsditaliicieas 8, 234. 07 
Assistants to clerks of United States and State courts....0 61, 618. 46 
Travel and subsistence edhprtnicnemnsdiandiaaisaesttdtie tite esi aad 46, 991. 65 
Rent of quarters E nssaoanadilia Lostuibtihiendtaiadieseinmastemamminii asta sail 4, 125. 02 
PROC. I aissiccccctinisthiccictiincnentnniiasinaitaiticaiiietamntillinninaa leith, 17, 630. 12 

I isiccsinescirecendpesiasezcsnnensoneiatlitemmsasantiinn tien eitaieceeitieeete ara ackec te inae s 





_* See foot note on “ Summary of statutory and lump-sum appropria- 
tiens for balance of present fiscal year.” 
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Fiseal year 1919 








Salaries, bureau (statutory appropriation) ....... On 
Salaries, bureau (lump-sum appropriation) gu 
Salaries, field eervice LS ia deemametediienteieeets a Re 
Increase of compensation ss ey iisslits iDicialtlatiten tii lledstbiedadih candice { 
Assistants to clerks of United States and State courte. — ‘ 
RIE 2 DOIN... ctcentantnniieniiimmenaeneeeenamenee nn, 
PGS 20 CRG. wists ettibn dade ccobltenabdnimadhnll 5,110.0 
Biiecsemeens s66G...tcce pense odeecibinaciigiews .~ 86, 239. 2 
Set ccsiicw cc tesnnadianahansenmndnadhinmtadammbeeieninantnanen = ideienapinignmataaeen. Tn ae 
Fiscal year 1920 
Salaries, bureau (statutory appropriation)... ---~_-- $97, 010. « 
Salaries, bureau (lump-sum appropriation) _..........__ 80, RRO 
Salaries, field service__........... abn diniehtiaiintin dl tccaildiias 297, 374 
Increase of compensation____---~- cntninitiemaeeiaiitibaenmniin, A. 'e 
Assistants to clerks of State conurts_____ ~~ -- Ecole 60, O80, 23 
re, ee ee Le es ee 95, 663. 81 
8 ee ae re eee 7, OO. « 
GED | Oi tecnceaqvienscomannganenseinnenntipmaniagnieianes 9, GOO. « 
DOC I es cite een raisin oth tint tiie tenant Shite 698, 971 
Fiseal year 1921 
| Salaries, bureau (statutory appropriation) ..-...-....--~. $97, 010. ¢ 
Salaries, bureau (lump-sum appropriation) -----...-.--.- 49, 7i2 
1 aera: Seinen ne oe ee mangnucebapananabdtibagiseimmenabiaeennnt: 308, 725. « 
Inpereass OF COUNOGIRIOO ckidiik nn tc dewwstbod 58, 685.9 
Assistants to clerks of State courte.....----------.---_ 70, 254 
rE, 0s SeeEIRIRING. 21 cinenigneccmnnenependendesianeatimanaiinmaied 80, 9 
NS Ce I iv sivas ds asinine taeinenenanseheghmnntnithingsinmaihiescaiumaantees 11, 69 
Ditpesiemests MOGs obo cisititibo pein telbihbin 13, 135 
TTT casts ipacsepsiiiitiits mine teem ianaiteaattnd ceineenniienindl 690, 195. 9 
Fiscal year 1922 
Salaries, bureau (statutory appropriation) ......-..__._ $97, 010. ( 
Salaries, bureau (lunrp-sum apprepriation)..._..-.----_ 49, 986. 72 
Belnsies:, : Bell eat Chess < iis tdhshtitin el ebb wenisiibincdels 319, 734. 64 
Leceenes. Of .COURRORGRIBR. comet ctenintemincmeddenpatitts 58, 248, 5 
Assistants to clerks of State courts._.....-...--__.--... 76, 981. 02 
Perey «GU I ik inn, Sich apenas 69, 320. 27 
SE alk: Chica eid ei wield Dale 13, 200. 00 
| CORURGRISREASR: . SOTHEOD. comer m niin mgr eittagmatheds 4, 239. 81 
SOU, «OU i ere deena emit amats 1, 547.14 
EPOGIIEE TUDES ‘UNO it idine Sientiti Sense a eliccenmseibd are 1, 553. 75 
Weetanes: Bee kak ih icttie tn dibiiin atid 1, 281. 40 
Repairs and alterations__..__..--~- came tomapeneietimmntihelinnletiaans 1, 002. 74 
Special and miscellaneous current expenses_._-.._.--_-._ 25. 16 
Distinctive paper (naturalization certificates)........_ - 8, 000. 00 
Tso nsettiatinpe~siriperiititens tne eines iene teatiean Meacitestemniletsil 703, 171. 2: 
Fiscal year, 1923 
Salaries, bureau (statutory appropriation) ....._-_.._- $97, 010. 00 
Salaries, bureau (lump sum appropriation) .......----_ 49,724. 90 
Deletions. (Reis Merwe oo io die dee lesawckebae 345, O80. 9 
Emcresss .0f  COmmpURGRIGD 6 nce diets eetiinndint cnecoudiitends 60, O52. 01 
Assistants to clerks of State courts..._..._..__-....~-.. 75, 662. 94 
UE “TINE * UNURIIIIIINIIRIII © -.n0-o, insu ectuettriausecomcorereneeapmnsemmandmmemnnnabenen 84, 414. 49 
eee oC eR ORRD ae ii i Steines 9, 697.9 
Ceqnepebentton:: COGN C0: ecient cetera ett tniiowibinbnttigitttintion 8, 475. 05 
IO. CI ae nntessmntrnnncenateinemmnnitinna 1, 166. 81 
ER, GUNNER” WORN con a nnn irusieineneaiiprentvertetentigneonnapiens 12, 871. 39 
Wenmette? Gee8 ss a Pi tebe edad 177. 76 
Repnires and iterations. i 6066 eee eens ecneinnoe 543. 44 
Special and miscellaneous current expenmses.__..__--~---~. 221. 20 
Distinctive paper (naturalization certificates) _....------ 6, O84. 19 
eo Canin anche bation eniecepta lace Sisicen tibcaneay ecelbhlialtlipen, citadel 746, 182. 16 


[Nore.—Bureau salaries (statutory appropriation) expenditures ai 
the full amounts of the appropriation as lapses arising from resigna- 
tions reverts to the Treasury immediately. Such amounts are com- 
paratively small.) 















Recepitulation 
Per Estimated 
attached | for July 1, 
statement 1924 
Salaries, burean (Washington office) __...........--....-..- $146, 550.00 
Plus additional amount allowable under $50,000 allot- 
ment to bureau, lump sum-.---.__.............---..-- 
$147, 0. 00 
ee Se ee ee 
Less temporary clerks, armual rate, to be dropped by 
Sune 30, 1924, and one position at $4,800 te be 
Ghrttetee thi. oi. «2c dddinndinddadisttincinksnihbditibentith | 15,480.00 
| 447, 800. 00 
Cel Gar WED oo nin s wen scbeodcebrckugustctivees 
Estimated amount required for next fiscal year... .....|........-..- 90, 600. 00 
Assistants to elerks of State eourts__.........-.-. whtvmitediined 
Less amount required to carry supreme courts of Kings 
and New Y Counties to March 15, and supreme 
court Bronx County and common pleas court, Jersey 
sascha Saeco ett Ie S60. OD 
Rens 0 CITING og nn nnd cc ncncaden snntgacasccsdonane 17, 458. 36 
Estimated amount required for next fiscal year__._..-- Scns tll 
Bi iovellancdws WG i 66 oce st in conde come niinepebe nell 
Less emergency purchases of furniture and equipment 
at New York due to the increase of personnel re- 
quired in taking over the naturalizafion work of 
State courts, etc............ mpaebdbcake witb’ -.-| 5,681.14 
i al al 789, 146. 89 
Less statutary appropriation -_............------.--}+-----5--+- 


year, 1925. 














1924 





Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unapimous consent to | crops and livestock in foreign cou 


extend my remarks in the Recozgp. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recoxrp. 
the CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 
Phere was no objection. 
Mr. LOZIER, Mr. Chairman, I 
tend my remarks in the Recoup. 
the CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
[here was no objection. 
Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I desire at this time to express 


ask upanimous consent to 


y approval of that pertion of the pending bili that appropri- lin 


; $29,577 to defray our proportionate part of the expense 
cident to the International Institute of Agriculture. This 
stitute has been of very great value to the agricultural 
asses not only in the United States but throughout the world. 
was conceived and founded by an American citizen, David 
ibin, a Polish Jew, who came to America a poor and friend- 

s boy. For a time he worked in a jewelry factory at Attle- 

ro, Mass. Drifting to California and working at odd jobs, be 

on accumulated a little fund with which he began his busi- 
ess life as a merchant, dealing largely im overalls, in the sale 
of which he was brought into close contact with the farme 
of California. He studied amd learned their problems, and his 
keen mind was thenceforth very largely dedicated to their wel- 
re. While engaged in fruit growing he conceived the idea of 
international congress, whereby the people im each nation 
might have aeeurate knowledge as to what the people in other 
nations were producing. He eollected statistics, studied plant 
and animal life, investigated their diseases, and sought remedies 
herefor. The farmers of America have received great benefits 
from the agricultural credit system, but few of them know that 
we are indebted to David Lubin for this beneficent and helpful 
potiey. 

David Lubin Was also responsible for the extension of the 
Parcel Pest System to farmers and he was the father of coop- 
erative marketing in America, his system having been patterned 
after the German “ Landwirtsehafsrat.” No other one persen 
has contributed more for the upbuilding of American agricul- 
ture than David Lubin. 

For a time he could not interest the United States Govern- 
ment or the agricultural classes of America in his plans for 
the creation of an International Institute of Agriculture. Many 
influential people to whom he unfolded his plans considered 


him an impractieable dreamer. They could not understand or’ 


appreeiate the importance of the agency which had been con- 
ceived in the keen intellect of this far-seeing, future-looking 
friend of the farmers. Like all great benefactors he lived in 
advanee of his age, seeing to-day what ne one else sees but 
what all people will see and realize te-morrow. But he did 
not despair and persistently appealed to the nations to estab- 
lish this institute which im all future generations would 
effectively and efficiently serve the agricultural classes. In 
1904 he obtained the support of King Emanuel of Italy. Then 
other nations became interested, studied his plans, saw their 
merit, and accepted his proposals. As a result, in 1905, the 
International Institute of Agriculture was established by an 
international treaty to which the United States was a party. 
Forty nations participated im the first comference. That num- 
ber has been enlarged untif at the present time 62 nations 
of the world are members of this International Institute, 
annually make appropriations for its maintenance, and are 
the beneficiaries of its benevolent accomplishments. The King 
of Italy donated a splendid home in Rome, Italy, in which the 
institute is housed, and gave in addition 300,000 lire ($60,000). 
The institute has developed into the greatest crep-reporting 
agency in the world. 

The United States Department of Agriculture draws heavily 
upon this institute for statisties and information as te crop 
production and prices throughout the world, because the insti- 
tute comes in direct contact with practically every efvilized 
nation in the world. It collects and distributes information 
relating to the aereage, condition of crops, wheat conditions 
affecting the harvest, and probable production of the principal 
agricultural products that enter into international trade. The 
importance of this information can not be overemphasized. I 
quote from a bulletin issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture: 


Markets for the great staples—wheat, cotton, wool—and many other 
agricultural products are world markets, and prices in these markets 
are determined by the relation of the world demand to the world sup- 
ply of such products. Therefore information as to the production of 
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ies is as i tant to farmers of 
the United States as ts information about production in this country. 
Article 9 of the international 
confines the operation of the i 
| and provides that it shall: 


this institute 


treaty creating 
ustitute te an international sphere 
(a) Colleet, study, and publish as promptly as pessible sta- 
tistical and economic information concerning farming, plant 
and animal products, the trade in agricultural products, and 
the prices prevailing on the various markets; 

(b) Communicate to parties interested, also as promptly & 
possible, the above information ; 
(c) Indieate the wages paid for farm work; 
(d) Make known new diseases of plants which may appear 
any part of the world, showing the territories infected, the 
|} progress of the disease, and, if possible, the remedies which 
| are effective. 
(e) Study questions concerning agricultural cooperation, in- 
| Surance, and credit in all their aspects; cellect and publish 
| information useful in the various countries for the organiza- 
| tion of works connected therewith. 
| (f) Submit to the approval of governments, if there is need, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farm- 
ers and for the improvement of their conditions. 


By monthly bulletins and annual publications the institute 


tS | disseminates the great wealth of information it accumulates 


from time to time and brings home not only to the govern- 
ments but to the farming elasses the agricultural conditions in 
every land. The 62 nations that have membership in this in- 
stitute have 97 per cent of the world’s population and 96 per 
cent of its total area. 

The real work of the institute did not begin until January, 


1909. David Lubin was the first delegate from the United 
States, having been appointed by ,President Roosevelt. Time 


will not permit me to discuss in detail the splendid accomplish- 
ments of this international institute, but I am not guilty of 
making an extravagant statement when I say that the institute 
has contributed materially to the welfare of the farming 
classes in every one of the 62 nations by which the institute is 
sustained. Especially in crop reporting and agricultural sta- 
tisties the accomplishments of the institute have been very 
helpful to the American farmers. By these reports and statis- 
ties we ascertain the production of foodstuffs in each of the 
62. nations. We ascertain the quantity of exportable surplus in 
each nation. This is important and necessary information, he- 
cause we are thereby advised as to the competition that our 
farm preducts will meet in the great world markets. It is 
also very important that we should be informed as to crop con- 
ditions and the quantity of exportable surplus foodstuffs in 
other netions. The institute gathers all this data by telegraph 
from eecurate sources, and in turn transmits fit to the world. 
I quote again the Secretary of Agriculture: 


When the International Institute of Rome receives its crop con- 
dition reports from different countries, it at once telegraphs them fo 
the United States Navy station at Paris. The Navy radiographs the 
summarized repert to Washington, where it is delivered to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The department releases it to the 
press simultaneeusly from Washington and from various State offices 
throughout the country. At 5 o’cleck on the dey of arrival at Wash- 
ington from the institute in Rome, information ts also broadcast 
by radio from the Department of Agriculture, and all farmers hav- 
ing radio-receiving sets may listen in. Im this way the reports from 
the International Institute of Agriculture are given wide distribu- 
tion throughout farm and commercial centers in the United States. 


Since I became a Member of this body I have missed no 
opportunity to emphasize the importance of enlarging our ex- 
pert markets for farm production, because I believe that the 
two big things the farmer needs are enlarged markets and 
better prices for his commodities, The International Institute 
of Agriculture is helping materially to accomplish these re- 
sults. In the language of the Department of Agriculture— 


Its purpese is to afford farmers and all concerned in the prodnue- 
tion, distribution, and marketing of agricultural staples with rapid, 
continuous, reliable, and impartial data om the factors which deter- 
mine the formation af the prices ef the staples on the world’s 
markets, and to act as a world clearing house for information on 
economic, scientific, and technical problems as they affect the great 
industry of agriculture. 


May I add ia conclusion that wheat and corn are practically 
imperishable food products of which there has never been an 
overproduction. I mean by this that somewhere in the world 
there has at all times been a hungry mouth for every pound 
of foodstuff produced in the world. It is not se much a ques- 
tion of overproduction as faulty or imadequate facilities for 
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transporting our food supplies to the people who need and 
want en So instead of sitting up at nights, planning and 
scheming to reduce production, we should sit up at night and 
plan and scheme to increase the transportation facilities to 
carry our farm products to the nations that need them. By 
mprovil our internal and external transportation facilities 
we automatically enlarge our markets and stimulate the de- 
mands for our surplus production. The great question, there- 
fore, is not to radically limit production, but to radically en- 


lai%e our transportation system to carry our farm commodities 
at low rates to foreign lands to the end that we may be able 
to invade and appropriate the world markets. By this plan we 
Will substantially increase the wealth of our agricultural classes, 
niaterially aid in satisfying the age-long hunger of mankind, 
and definitely establish our supremacy and preeminence in the 
production of grain and other foodstuffs, 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment offered by the gentlem:n from Ohio. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. CanLe) there were—ayes 13, noes 65. 


So the amendment was rejected. 


The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, there was one paragraph as to 
Which unanimous consent was granted to return for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment, 


The CHAIRMAN. On page 35, lines 4 to 11. This para- 
graph was passed over with permission to return to it at any 
time, with an amendment pending, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. 


‘ Columbia,” 


of Alabama: 
out the period, 
That the amount 
to 


11, after 
and add 
paid as compensation out 
employed hereunder 


line 


1 
colon, 


by Page 35, 


insert a 


OLIVER 
strike 
following * Provided, 
the funds herein appropriated 
shall not exceed $10,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The paragraph referred to and just amended, is as follows: 


Amendment 
the 
th 


word 


ol any person 


For assistants to the Attorney General and to United States district 
attorneys employed by the Attorney General to aid in special cases, and 
f payment of foreign counsel employed by the Attorney General in 
special cases (such counsel shall not be required to take oath of office 
in accordance with section 866, Revised Statutes of the United States), 
$840,000, to be available for expenditure in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House, with the amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to, 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Trrson, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H.R. 8350) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments of State and Commerce 
and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes, and had directed him to report the same back 
to the House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass, 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded upon any 
amendment? [After a pause.] If not, the Chair will put the 
amendments en grosse. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SHreve, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the, bill was passed was laid on the table. 

DROUGHT-STRICKEN FARM AREAS OF NEW MEXICO 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report 
Senate Joint Resolution 52, for the relief of the drought- 
stricken farm areas of New Mexico, for printing under the 
rules, 


on 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS 
Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


withdraw from the files of the House papers in connection with 


_——— 





Are 


the bill, H. R. 13479, a bill introduced by myself in the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, there being no adverse report thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. MADDEN, by direction of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, reported House Joint Resolution No. 247 (Rept. No. 533), 
making an additional! appropriation for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal years 1924 and 1925, which was read a 
first and second time and with the accompanying report re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and ordered printed. 

Mr.«GARRETT of Tennessee. 
points of order. 

The SPEAKER. 
points of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute to make a statement. 

The» SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this report just filed is in con- 
nection with an application for $1,500,000 to meet an emer- 
gency which has arisen in California due to the prevalence of 
the foot-and-mouth disease in cattle. Some time ago this dis- 
ease broke out in three or four counties in California and a 
million dollars was appropriated. That million dollars has 
been exhausted. The disease was eradicated in the location 
where it first broke out, but it jumped over about 100 miles, [ 
believe, and broke out in another section of the State. There 
were 22,000 cattle which have recently been affected and which 
have had to be killed and buried in quicklime in order to pre- 
vent a further spread of the disease. This is a great emer- 
gency. The money they have had is exhausted, and I expect 
to ask unanimous consent to-morrow to call this resolution up 
for consideration, and that is why I asked permission to make 
this statement to-night. ; 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve all 


The gentleman from Tennessee reserves all 


FOREIGN MARKETS FOR AMERICAN FARM PRODUCTS 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the bill H. R. 7111, the Ketcham bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the <en- 
tleman from Missouri? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, the pending bill is designed to 
promote American agriculture by expanding the service now 
rendered by the Department of Agriculture in gathering and dis- 
seminating information regarding agricultural production, com- 
petition, and demand in foreign countries, and in promoting the 
sale of farm products abroad, to the end that the American 
farmers may adjust their operations and practices to better 
meet world conditions, and, in short, to open up new world 
markets for our agricultural products. This bill has the in- 
dorsement of practically all of the national farm organizations. 
The operations under this bill are to be in cooperation with 
American producers and farm organizations, associations, ce- 
partments of Government, the primary object being to extend 
and strengthen the demand for agricultural products abroad. 
This bill, if properly administered, should open up new markets 
and create new demands for our grain and meat products. It 
contemplates establishing trade relations with nations and coun- 
tries that heretofore have not bought our farm products. We 
need markets. New markets mean increased demands and 
better prices. Somewhere in the civilized world there is a 
hungry mouth for every peck of grain we grow and for every 
pound of our meat we produce. There is no surplus of wheat 
or foodstuffs in the world and there never has been. The 
problem is one of transportation—getting the foodstuffs to the 
people who need and want them. This bill looks to the future. 
Behind it is the unanimous recommendation of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the State Department, Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Department of Commerce. It is a sensible and whole- 
some measure and should receive the vote of every Member of 
this House. 

INJUNCTIONS 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp an address delivered by Senator SHirs?rrap, 
of Minnesota, upon the question of injunctions in labor disputes? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to print in- the Recosp an address delivered by 
Senator SHIPsTeAD on injunctions in labor disputes, Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WEFALD: Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I insert in the Recorp an address delivered by 
the Hon. Henrrk Surpsteap, United States Senator from Minne- 
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cota, délivered at the FPorty-first Annual Convention of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, September 10, 1923, which 
s follows: 

Senater Sripstwap. Mr. Chairman, delegates of the Illineis State 

ration of, Labor, and visitors, when President Walker said he had 

xed me to appear before this convention for the purpose of discussing 

ne of the things I consider to be a danger in the path of the future 

’ re of America, the idea came to me that possibly he asked me to 

» here for another purpose this morning. He may have known that 

not attend church yesterday morning, and.so he asked me to come 

here to have the benefit of the very wonderful and beautiful sermon 

he preached here. And I am very glad to have heard that sermon. 

preciate very highly the honor you conferred upon me when you 

d me to come here this morning for the purpose of discussing the 

illed government by injunction that is gradually and persistently 
placing government by law. 

The histery of America, past and future, is a history.of the common 

ple. When this Government was founded the people reserved to 

emselves certain rights that they said even the Government could not 

away from them. Our forefathers when they founded this Goy- 

ent said a.good deal about the rights of the people; and these 

rights were reserved to the people themselves in the so-called Bill of 

vhts, the first amendment to the Constitution, and these rights were, 


| 
j 


short, the right to peaceably assemble, freedom of speech, freedom | 


-ess,.and religious liberty. 
was the intention that this Government sheuld be a government 
by law. Within recent years we have gradually drifted away from 
vernment by law to .a,.gevernment .by .an individual, .aceording to 
will and pleasure and conscience of a man, the so-called .govern- 
by equity courts through their power to issue restraining orders 
ot junetions. 


I know there, has. been and is being persistently spread all over the | 


iiied States a propaganda that we, the .people, have no right to 
cize the action of a judge sitting on the bench,.and the condemna- 
us when we criticize based on the assumption that a 
» sitting on the bench has an infallible comscience and can do no 


a 


hat idea has ‘been handed down to.us.from the distant past when 
we had kings that were supposed to rule by divine, power, and therefore 
had an infallible conscience .and could do Bo wrong. But people 


of is 


sO 


| the political and economic oppression of the plebeians 


learned bybitter-experienee that the king was only a human being and | 


that his-censcienee and his judgment were subject to error. 


humanity eut of dire necessity found it necessary to curb the power 


the king, ‘and I believe the American people will find it mecessary— | what he said should be done, and render @ectsions ‘accordingty. 


and they are gradually beginning to see it more clearly, that if the 
rights of.the people.of America.are.to be, preserved, the assumed rights 


And so | this chancellor his conscience. 


f equity courts -to violate ‘the Constitution must be curbed, and the 


only people in America‘who ean curb these courts and restore govern- 


ment by law are the commen, people, because the foundation of .govern- | 


ent by law and American institutions rests upon the common people 
of Amertea. , 

We have very good preeedent from that point of view. 
call attention to and quote from some epeeches made by the great 
emancipater, your former statesman and neighbor in Ulinois,. Abraham 
Lincoln, who, in that great contvoversy that surged around the 
Supreme Court’s decision before the Civil War, when the Supreme 
Court of the United States had been packed with judges because they 
held a eertain peint of view, came ;into .prominenece and :laid the 
foundation: of his political life. 

We find im his campaign against those decisions of the Supreme 
Court, particularly that decision that they made ‘when they denied 
the right of Cemgress to prevent the extensions of slavery into free 
territery, the Dred Seett decision, that -Lincoln was very viciously 
attacked -because »he presumed to point out how the Supreme Court 
had violated the-@onstitution, how ‘they -had usurped to themselves the 
power to irule over the people in disregard to the will of the, people 
and the: previsiens of the Constitution. 

I want:to quote to you from several.of bis speeches, in order that 
you ‘and I together may start out from the premises of the poiat of 
view of Abraham Lircotn. ‘I think that ds. good authority, that it is 
a good foundation upon which to stand. ‘In a speech im Cincinnati 
on September 17, 1859, he made a istatement that is very clear, a 
statement *that every boy antl girl -attemiing sehdol im the United 
States should read. It is very apropes ofthe times, ‘because it shows 
who Lincoln believed was master ‘in the! United States. In ‘that speech 
he said: 

“The people of these United 'States'are the rightful masters of 
both Oongress and courts, net to overthrow ‘the Constitution 
but ‘to -overthrow ‘the «men owho ‘pervert the Constitution.” 

Linedin believed that the Dred ‘Scott decision was a misinterpre- 
tation ofthe Constitution and that every proper means should be 
used to indwce the court to overrule it whenever ’a’similar case should 
be presentdd ‘to the court. 

In a speech in Chicago, June 10, 1858, he said: 


“If I were’. Member of Congress and a vote should come upon 
the question of whether slavery should be prohibited in a new 
territory, in spite of the Dred Scott decision, I would vote ‘that 
it should. We mean to have the court decile the other way. 
The sacredness that Judge Dougias throws around this decieton is 
a degree of sacredness that bas never before been thrown around 
any decision. I have never heard of such a thing.” 

That shows that Abraham Lincoln did not believe the deciston of a 
court "was infallible, and ff such a decision violated the provistens of 
the Constitution that the 


people have a right to deny it as a poltttcal 
| rule and endeavor to have ‘the decision reversed. At Quin y, It., 
October 18, 1858, Lincoln sald: 


“We do not propese ‘that when Dred ‘Scott has been decided a 
slave by the eourt, we'as a mob will decide to free him We 
pose so resisting it as to have it reversed if we can and a 
judicial rule established ‘upon ‘this subject.” 

I want to go into the history ‘this morning, for a few minutes, of 
the so-called restraining order and ‘injunction, ‘to show where it orici- 
nated, how it came to America, ‘where it came from, where it was 
first used in ‘America, and what time ‘it became a weapon in the hands 
of those who are doing away with government 
for the purpose »verthrowing government by 
labor. 

As far back as 500 B. C. the plebelans of Rone found ft necessary 
elect annually two tribunes with 


pro- 
new 


and 
and to 


by law 
law 


ushrg it 


of oppress 


to extraordinary powers, to curb 
the Romans. 
These ‘tribunes had the power to say “I forbid,” ff appealed to ina 
judicial or lecisiative proceeding. And from that decision there was 
no appeal. Sut with the fall of the Roman Republic and the estab- 
lishment of the Roman Pmpire the fnestitution the tribune was 
abolished. 

In the tenth century we find it bobbing up again in Engiand. Up 
until that time controversies had always been decided by the King tn 
the atseence of a constitutional law ; but in controversies over property, 
where there was no remedy at Inw, the King could take jurisdiction 
and decide the questions at issue according to the dictates of his own 
consctence, on the assumption that his conscience was infallible, that 
he could do no wrong, because he ruled by @yine right. 

But ‘the King’ was so busy a ‘large part of the time drinking beer, 
bunting, and other things that he did not want to be bothered with 
these controversies that required the issuing of injunctions, and so 
he appointed a chancellor to take his place, and left in the care of 


yy 


of 


And when the ¢hancellor was appealed 
to In-a controversy he would consult the king’s conscience to find out 


In order to expedite business ft ‘was sometimes found necessary to 
appoint more than one chancellor, and these chancellors would inter- 
pret the king’s conscience in accordance with their different points of 
view, and so thefr decisions would ‘conflict. As keeper of the king's 
conscience and the great seal, “with authority to tssue mandatory 


| write and Injunctions, it was natoral that the Lord Chancellor shontd 


I want .to | 





| seem to have the idea that 


gradually assume the ‘functions and character of a fudge holding dis- 
tinct and independent court “from the courts of common or statutéry 
law. 

The coutt of chancery takes its name from ‘the fact that the first 
court of its kind was presided over by a chancellor. Some people 
it was calle a chancery court ‘because 
people ‘take ‘a chance when they appeal to fts decisions. It fs natural 
that a court or ¢hancellor sitting on the bench taking jurisdiction in 
controversies where there ts no adequate remedy at law, or could not 
be ‘handled by the so-called law courts, should gradually take to him- 
self the fun¢tions of a separate and individual court as distinct from 
courts of laws, and so it grattually came to be called a chancery @ourt, 

This ‘instfitdtion was'‘in ‘the berinning usell to protect ‘the poor and 
weak against the strong and ‘rich. ‘Lord Piiemere, who served under 
Queen Elizabeth, said, in descrifing ‘his court and ‘fts functions: “ It 
fs the refuge of the poor and afflicted. ‘It ts ‘the altar and sanctuary 


| for suey “as ‘against ‘the might ‘of rich men “and ‘the couritenance of 


great men can not maintain the geedness of ‘their cauee and the truth 
of thetr ‘title.” 

Tt ‘became ‘the basic principles of ‘the British -clrancery or ‘equity 
courts ‘that: “It was ‘to be exercised ‘for ‘the property rights only,” 
since “he who would seék fts did ‘must come with clean hands; ‘there 
must ‘be no adequate remedy at law; it nrast not be used to punish 
crime; “ft nrust never be ‘used ‘to curtail persoral rights.” Thus we 
see what was the origin and purpose of the court of ‘equity. 

That is why we are patticdlariy ‘interested tm it, because ‘at this 
time equity coufts are using those powers to curb the personal rights 
of imétyittudls, ‘particulafly Iibor, m the United States. 

To go'into the ‘history of ‘the origin and the original purpose of 
the so-called courts of equity: When the English Colonies were estab- 
lished in America “the colonists brought over with them the Puglish 
common law and the Bnglish judicial procetare. When the American 
Government was founded, there being no king with an infallible ‘con- 
science to leave in the custody of a chancellor appointed by him, the 
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Constitution provided that the “ people’s conscience ’* should be vested 
in a judge sitting in an equity court to take jurisdiction where there 
was no adequate remedy at law. 

[I want to call. this particularly to your attention, because Lord 
Birkenhead, of England, last week in Minneapolis, where he was 
attending the meeting of the American Bar Association, said a very 
significant thing, He was quoted in the newspapers as saying that the 
“Pnglish people had never permitted their free will to be shackled 
by a judicial oligarchy as the American people had.” And it seems 
to me, my fellow citizens, that when we become so reactionary that 
we are too reactionary for an English lord, it is time for us to sit 
up and take notice 

Up to 1888 there were many controversies involving capital and 
labor in America, but they were settled before a court and jury. It 


was hot 


rights 


until 1888 that equity courts took jurisdiction restricting the 


of individuals, and it until 1891 that 


was not a Federal court 
undertook to prevent groups from doing what they could do indi- 
vidually. From that time the courts have, upon gradually less and less 


provocation, and more and more frequently, taken jurisdiction away 


from courts of law and have used the restraining order to curtail the 
rights of American citizens that have been guaranteed them under 
the Constitution, 

And that 1 consider one of the greatest dangers to a government 
by law One judge's “ conscience” will not permit him to issue an 
injunction when requested to do so by an employer because of his 
conviction that it would abrogate the wage earner’s constitutional 
rights; that it would inflict a grave injustice; that it would permit 
his court to be used by an employer as an additional and weighty 


club with which 
Another equity 
his “ conscience” 


dustrial 


to beat down labor. 


judge becomes a partisan of the employers, and 
permits him to shackle labor’s hands during an in- 
He his injunctions, commanding the wage 
earners to refrain from certain acts and carrying out certain policies 


for their self-preservation, which the employees have an unquestioned 


dispute, issues 


right te do and enjoy without legal or judicial interference. 

An interesting case was the Wonderland Theater case, in Minne 
apolis. The theater had discharged its union employees and employed 
nonunionists in their places. Trade-unions were restrained from 
conducting a boycott they had instituted. The court granted the 
injunction on the assumption that their action violated the State 
anti-injJunction law in restraint of trade. The Minneapolis Labor 
Review was enjeined from printing the fact that this theater was 
unfair to labor. The editor of the Labor Review continued to print 
the fact that this theater was unfair to labor. He was haled before 


a judge and sentenced to jail. 

Over in St. Paul—about 15 minutes’ ride away—there was another 
but it was not on labor’s side. The employérs, bankers, and 
manufacturers of that city had been federated into the Citizens’ ALli- 
for the conducting an open-shop campaign. A firm 
of employing plumbers, Delaney Bros., refused to put an “ open-shop ” 
eard in their window. The employers called a_ boycott Delaney 
Bros, Delaney Bros. went into and asked for an injunction 
to restrain the Citizens’ Alliance from conducting this boycott. The 
court refused to grant this injunction and said the Citizens’ Alliance 
had perfect right, as individuals, to sever business relations with 
Delaney Bros.; and having the right as individuals, two or more of 
them could also do the same thing. 


case, 
ance 


purpose of 


on 
court 


a 


llere we have, within 15 minutes’ ride, two courts finding their 
“ conscience’ two entirely different things. In one case they were 
applied to labor and in the other to the employers. The conflict 


created by these un-American, unconstitutional judicial acts was elo- 
quently and forcefully described by United States Circuit Judge 
Caldyell in the case of Hopkins against Oxley Stave Co., when he said: 

“English history replete with examples showing that the 
King and his dependent and servile judges have subverted the 
rights and liberties of the English people but for the good sense 
of the English juries. It is the verdict of juries and not the 
opinion of judges that the English people are chiefiy indebted to 
for some of their precious rights and liberties. 

“On the other hand, when laborers combine to maintain or 
raise their wages or otherwise better their conditions, or to pro- 
tect themselves from oppression, or to Attempt to overcome com- 
petition with their labor or the products of their labor, in order 
that they may continue to have employment and life, their action, 
however open, peaceful, and orderly, is branded as a conspiracy 
when done by labor.” 

What is called conspiracy when done by labor is called competi- 
tion when done by the employer. They can not help knowing that 
organized capital is not so restricted; and when treatment apparently 
so unfair and discriminating is administered through the instrumen- 
tality of a court, the resulting discontent and resentment of employees 
are invariably intensified because the law itself seems to have gone 
wrong and, in some unaccountable manner, to bave taken sides against 
them, 


is 
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The various conflicting decisions referred to—and there are many, 
many more of the same character—prove conclusively that bus ss 
| men and wage earners are not considered equal before many court 
of equity. As citizens of America they have equal rights under t 


Constitution, but as soon as these equal rights clash the civil mits 
of the employer are upheld and the civil rights of the -wage earner 
are denied. No greater proof for creating class distinctions can be 
offered Unscrupulously, certain injunction judges have laid the ax 
on the very roots of constitutional liberty in the Republic. 

The constant encroachment of equity courts upon the province of 
the courts of law constitutes one of the gravest dangers to a gover: 
ment by law. xovernment by injunction is not government by law; 


it is government according to the will and pleasure or conscienc: 
of a man. Government by law is a government by the people; goy 


ernment by injunction is government by an autocrat. 

If a man violates an injunction, he is guilty of contempt of court; 
is haled before a judge who becomes a judge, jury, and executiouer. 
The method and the idea are the same as in the old days of the king: 
they are both based on the assumption that the king had an infallible 
conscience and could do no wrong, and the same applies to the equity 
courts in America. 

As I said in the beginning, the people in time found the king 
was only a human being, that his conscience and judgment were sub 
ject to error the same as other individuals; and here in America, 
if we are to preserve the rights of the people guaranteed under tlw 
Constitution, we must come to the conclusion—and the sooner the 
better—that the judge sitting in a court is also a human being whose 
judgment and conscience are subject to error—the same as all other 
human beings—and that the rights that have been reserved to the 
people themselves in the Constitution can not be taken away from 
them by so-called courts of equity. 

As government by injunction advances and takes the place of 
government by law, government by law passes away, and then we go 
back to government by an individual, government by an autocrat. 
It is an un-American institution and it is an institution that 
back to the Middle Ages. It has no business on American soil, 

There is one other thing I want to call your attention to that is 
involved in this government by injunction, and this is that labor 
the power of a human being to labor—is a commodity, and as sifth 
bas no more than equal rights with capital before the law. Since the 
overriding of the provisions of the Clayton Act by the courts the 
laboring man now stands before the law as a commodity, and his 
power to labor as a piece of preperty. That idea is involved in the 
question and the decision of the American people, whether we shal! 
decide finally and for all time, whether or not America shall go back 
to the Middle Ages and the laboring man back to serfdom, or whether 
America shall be permitted to carry out her historic mission in the 
world, that this shall be a place where the golden rule shall be ex- 
pressed in government, or whether we shall drift back to a govern- 
ment by an autocrat, a government by a man instead of a government 
by law. 

Now, what is a piece of preperty? According to the dictionary 
a piece of property is something you can receive from some one as a 
gift, you can sell it and give title to it, you can bequeath it to your 
heirs. And this being so, can we make the labor of a human being 
a piece of property that can be put on the auction block and sold to 
the highest bidder? 

What made the individual slave so valuable to the owner was the 
fact that he had the power to labor. The Good Book says that 
when the Lerd created the earth He labored for six days, and on the 
seventh day He rested, and there is nothing to show that He ever 
labored since. But when He created man He placed in the heart and 
soul of man an infinite part of Himself. He gave unto that human 
being the power to labor with hand and brain to create things in 
order that the scheme of creation could go on, and that scheme of 
creation has been going on down all the pages of history. 

In my time I have seen more miracles than were ever discovered 
in Holy Writ. The turbine engine, the telephone, the telegraph, the 
radio, the skyseraper; all these were created by man through the 
power given him by his Creator. And this thing that man has re- 
ceived from his Creator those who exploit labor would make a piece 
of property to be sold on the auction block. It can not be sold with- 
out selling the body of the laborer. It is inseparable from the body 
of the laborer. You can not receive it from your forefathers, you 
can not give it to a friend, you can not leave it to your heirs. It is an 
attribute of life received by the human being at birth and it goes 
back at death to Him who gave it, and he who would make of human 
labor a piece of property would buy and sell his Creator. 

And the decision of this question whether the power of a human 
being te labor shall be finally and conclusively decided to be a piece 
of property will determine whether men and women in America shall 
be free men and women, upholding America’s historic mission show- 
ing all the world that the people themselves.have the right and the 
intelligence to own a government itself, to use it for the purpose for 


he 
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which this Government was intended to be used, to promote the pub- 

lic welfare, to promote the happiness of the people and to protect 

and guard the rights of the people guaranteed them in the Constitu- 
n and in the Bill of Rights 
Upon whether or not we shall be able as citizens to decide this 
estion from the point of view our forefathers decided it will depend 
ether America shall go back to be a government by the people, 
whether we shall finally drift to become a government by judicial 
nseience and consolidated money power. 


AMERICA’S SECOND DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. VAILE. Under the general leave granted to extend 
narks on the pending immigration bill I desire to insert 
the Recorp a brief but admirable speech by Mr. JoHNsoN 
of Washington, chairman of the House Committee on Immi- 
eration and Naturalization and author of the immigration 
striction bill, delivered on Friday, April 18, before the 
nual congress of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
This speech is a clear and ringing American statement fitly set- 
ting forth what I believe, and what a majority of the Congress 
the United States believes, to be the true attitude of the 
\merican people. Mr. JoHNsSoN’s speech is as follows: 


Madame President and Daughters of the American Revolution: The 
cress of the United States is this very day passing a restrictive 
gration act, under the terms of which the United States ends 
ver the idea that it is the asylum for the oppressed of the world. 
step has become necessary. We are about to require examination 
nmigrants overseas. This is to end misery and hardships, and is 
for the welfare of the United States. We are about to recon- 

§ t Ellis Island. This is an effort to give the limited number who 
come under our 2 per cent of 1890 quota act a little better recep- 
at the front door than others have received in the past. 

We are about to end an arrangement which is not part of a treaty 
which has caused endless misunderstanding between our people 
those of a friendly nation in the Far East. We are not abrogat- 
1 treaty. If we desired to do that, our Government would give the 
tired six months’ notice. By the agreement our immigration from 
n is regulated by Japan. It is our sovereign right to regulate im- 
ation to our shores. Our right to say who shall live among us 

i be of us has been challenged, and our Nation has been threatened 
h “grave consequences.” I say to you that no nation can or will 
iromise its sovereignty. This Nation, born of the deeds of your 
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| 1994, showing the condition of railroad equipment, in com- 


i 
| 


pliance with the provisions of Senate Resolution 438, dated 
February 26, 1923; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

440. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize certain officers of 
the United States Marine Corps to accept from the Republic 


| of Haiti the medal for distinguished service: to the Committee 


estors, will never do that. To do so is to invite war. Not to com- | 


mise is to prevent war. It is the pride of our country that on great 
ional issues the Congress of the United States has always aban- 
ed party lines and risen to patriotic heights. It is our hope that 
Congress always will. I know that Congress always will if the 


helmed, 


on Foreign Affairs. 

441. A letter from the general secretary of the Near East 
telief, transmitting report for the year ending December 381, 
1923, consisting of reports for the calendar year 1923 by the 
executive committee, treasurer, auditor, general secretary, over- 
seas observers, and officers and members who have served on 
the board of trustees; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 4825. A 
bili for the establishment of industrial schools for Alaskan 
native children; with amendments (Rept. No. 528). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. BRITTEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 8782. A 
bill to authorize the disposition of lands no longer needed, and 
the acquisition of other lands required, for naval purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 529). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. J. Res. 229. 
A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
purchase and distribute suitable medals to be awarded to ex- 
hibitors winning first and championship prizes at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary show of the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion of Chieago, Ill.; without amendment (Rept. No. 531). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Appropriations. H. J. Res, 
247. A joint resolution making an additional appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal years 1924 
and 1925; without amendment (Rept. No. 533). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 

Mr. CURRY: Committee on the Territories. H. J. Res. 60. 
A joint resolution authorizing the improvement of the system 
of overland communications on the Seward Peninsula, Alaska; 


| without amendment (Rept. No. 530). Referred to the Com- 


| mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
racter and genius of those who founded this country is not over- 


Our new immigration law is written for all who are now within the 


ite? States, for all who come under the protection of our great 
Constitution, which begins with the magnificent words of the preamble, 
Ve the people of the United States ”"—people, not citizens. We 
all the children of immigrants, and our new immigration bill as 
itten makes it clear that it makes no difference whether our an- 
tors came on the Mayflower or whether they missed the first boat. 
Now that real restrictive immigration legislation is assured, our 
fiext step is the development of real Americanization. It is our duty 
» reach out to every last person in the United States of whatever 
e, to take him by the hand and let him know by word and deed 
that we are for him and that he must be for us. I congratulate the 
lysughters of the American Revolution on the work done along these 
humane and patriotic lines. 
Madame President and ladies, our new imnrigration legislation, passed 
hy decisive votes in each House, is America’s second declaration of inde 
pendence, 


Y 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Doyrte was granted leave of ab- 
sence for three days on account of important business. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 46 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, April 19, 1924, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
439. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting a report for the month of March, 


LXV——422 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6387) granting a pension to Mary A. Johnson; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8675) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Ann Mathewson; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DREWRY: A bill (H. R. 8753) to authorize the ac- 
quisition of a site and the erection thereon of a Federal build- 
ing at Chase City, Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8754) to 
amend section 206 of the transportation act, 1920, approved 
February 28, 1920; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BURTON: A resolution (H. Res. 263) providing for 
expenses incurred in the Harding memorial exercises; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 8755) granting a pension to 
Mary L. Peck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8756) granting 
a pension to Emma Post; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 8757) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of Kenneth Little as an Infantry officer, United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

| Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 8758) to require 
the Secretary of War to cause to be made a survey for a canal 
from Cumberland Sound to or near the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, and to make full and complete report to Congress of the 


most feasible route and cost of construction; to the Committee 


on Rivers and Harbors 


By Mr. DOYLE: A bill (H. R. 8759) for the relief of Frank 
Martin: to the Committee on Claims be 
By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (AH. R. 8760) granting an increase 
of mm n to Annie C. Frazee; to the Committee on Invalid 


Also, a bill (Ff. R. 8761) granting an increase of pension to 


Rebecca M ‘ to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREDERICKS: A bill (H. R. 8762) granting a pen 
sion 1 \. Patterson; to the Committee Invalid 
I 

\ ib (Il. R. 8763) granting a pension to Elmer Ware; 
to the Cor tee on Pensions 

iy Mr. GIBSON: A bill (HL. R. 8764) granting an increase of 


Morse; to the Committee on Invalid 


pe i to Lurettie L. 


iy Mr. HAWES: A bill (HL R. 8765) granting an increase of 


pension to Daniel McDonald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8766) granting an increase of pension to 
Patience A. Karnes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

by Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia: A bill (HB. R. 8767) 
grat n increase of pension to Resaline E. Palmer; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. RR. S768) granting an increase of pension to 
Gerutia C. Mclonald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8769) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabell Congo: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. S770) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet Donohue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 8771) anting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Pb. Deem: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (HL. R. 8772) granting a pension to 


Kate Irwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 8773) granting a pension to 
Aucusta Chapman; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (EL R. 8774) to place the name of 
Edgar LB. Ernst upon the retired rell of the United States Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LYON: A bill (HL RB. 8775) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to make a survey of Elizabeth River, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 8776) for 
the relief of Joseph W. Jones; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 8777) granting a pensien to 
Lacinda Belle Burbridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensiens. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 8778) for the 
relief of Wynona A. Dixon; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8779) for the relief of Clarence Cleghorn ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Ivy Mr. THOMAS ef Oklahoma: A bill (BH. R. 8780) for the 
relief of J. G. Mitchell; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 8781) for the relief of H. D. Ingraham; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (RH. R. 8782) for the relief of Anna Beaver; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (—f. R. 8783) for the relief of John H. Ledger- 
wood ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8784) for the relief of C. J. Aurell; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bitl CH. R. 8785) for the relief of 8. J. Coffey; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (FL. R. 8786) for the relief of Mrs. C. E. Bear; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Atso, a bill (H. R. 8787) for the relief of Date Crabtree; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8788) for the relief of Joe Jacobson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

\lso, a bill CHL. R. 8789) for the relief of W. Garvin; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 8790) for the relief of Dr. L. C. Knee; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8791) for the relief of Charles Fuson and 
J. EK. Fuson; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8792) for the relief of Mrs. E. C. Swisher; 
to the Committee on Claims, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8793) for the relief of Ada Hammond ani 
O. W. Northrup, partners; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8794) for the relief of Julia H. Burns: 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8795) for the relief of FB. L. Shank! 
and EB. L. Kelly, partners; to the Committee on Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8796) for the relief of Mary BF. Wooten: 
to the Committee on Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8797) for the relief of Hannah Beaver: ¢ 
the Committee on Olaims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (HL. R. 8798) grant 
a pension to Stella M. Webster; to the Committee on Iny; 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were !aid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2453. By Mr. BACHARACH: Petitions of numerous citiz 
and residents of Atlantic, Burlington, Cape May, and Cum 
land Counties, N. J., protesting against sundry bills to an 
the Federal prohibition act to legalize 2.75 per cent beer; 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2454. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of officers » 
members of Morris Camp, No. 7, United Spanish War Vetera: 

seloit, Wis., urging passage of the Bursum bill, S. 5; to u 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2455. Also, petition of members of Bancroft Auxiliary, United 
States War Veterans, Racine, Wis., urging passage of H. } 
5984, to pension soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, t 
Philippine imsurrection, or the China relief expedition; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2456. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of John H. Putnam, 24 
Thornton Park, Winthrop, Mass., and others, recommendi 
favorable consideration of the Dill radio bill; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

2457. Also, petition of the Besten Association of Retail Druc 
gists (Inc.), Boston, Mass., protesting against enactment 
H. R. 6645, which proposes to place the supervision of industria! 
alcohol under the prohibition enforcement officers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2458. Also, petition of Mrs. E. Lynch, 7 Rozella Street, Dor- 
chester, Mass., recommending favorable consideration of the 
Dill radio bill; te the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

2459. By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of 130 voters of the town 
of Derby Line, Vt., protesting agaimst proposed legislation to 
modify the Volstead law and legalize 2.75 beer; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2460, Also, petition of officers of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Bristol, Vt., protesting against propose! 
chances in the Velstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2461. Also, petition of officers of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Rochester, Vt., protesting against legalizing 
of beer and legislation to weaken the prohibition act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2462. Also. petition of 36 citizens of Plainfield, Vt.. protesting 
against legalizing of beer and against bills that propose ‘0 
weaken the Federal prohibition act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2463. Also, petition of the secretary of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Windsor, Vt., protesting against modifica- 
tion of the Volstead law and legalizing beer; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2464. Also, petition of the president of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Vermont, protesting against legalizinc 
beer and a modification of the Volstead Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2465. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of the Chamber of Com 
merce of East Las Vegas, N. Mex., Thomas A. Johnson, presi- 
dent, faverimg the recommendation of the War Department fer 
appropriations for the fiseal year ef 1925; to the Committee ou 
Appropriations, 

2466. By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of 110 residents of 
Westville, N. J., protesting against legalizing 2.75 per cent beer 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2467. Also, petition of 33 residents of Penns Grove, N. J., 
protesting against legalizing 2.75 beer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


2468. Also, petition of 103 residents of Blackwood, N. J., 


protesting against legalizing 2.75 beer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2469. Also, petition of 76 residents of Newfield, N. J., pro- 
testing against legalizing 2.75 beer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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2470. Also, petition of 35 residents of Almonesson, N. J., 
protesting é gainst legalizing 2.75 beer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

“471, Also, petition of 120 residents of Swedesboro, N. J., 
protesting against legalizing 2.75 beer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2472. Also, petition of 261 residents of Woodstown, N. J., 
protesting against legalizing 2.75 beer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2473. By Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Petition of the 
foreign-trade committee of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 

on, favoring H. R. 6357 and H. R, 4517; to the Committee on 
toreign Affairs. 

2474. By Mr. SITES: Papers to accompany H. R. 8750, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary A. Bowman; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2475. By Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: Petitions of the South 
\lbion Women’s Club, Albion, Mich., commending work of spe- 

| commission on narcotics, and favoring appropriation for 

ling representatives to forthcoming international confer- 
e:ce; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


SENATE 
Satrurpay, April 19, 1924 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 10, 1924) 
The Senate met al 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
the recess, 
\ir. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
um, 
fhe PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Secretary will call the roll. 


‘he reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
wered to their names: 


ms Fess Ladd Sheppard 
I Fletcher Lodge Shields 
rd Frazier McKellar Shipstead 
Borah George McKinley Shortridge 
ndegee Gerry McLean Simmons 
khart Glass McNary Smith 
ssard Gooding Mayfield Smoot 
sum Hale Moseyg Stanfield 
( ron Harris Neely Stephens 
( r Harrison Norbeck Sterling 
( way Heflin Norris Swanson 
Celt Howell Oddie Trammell 
( is Johnson, Calif, Overman Walsh, Mass 
Jobnson, Minn. Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Jones, Wash. Pittman Warren 
Dill Kendrick Ralston Watson 
| st Keyes Reed, Ia. Willis 
ris King Robinson 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is absent on account of illness. I 
ask that the announcement may stand for the day. 

the PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


\ message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 

one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a bill 

ud joint resolution of the following titles, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 8350. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 194. Joint resolution to print as a House document 
the proceedings of the national encampments of the Grand 
\rmy of the Republic, and United Spanish War Veterans, and 
the American Legion, for the use of the House and Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. OVERMAN. I present resolutions adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Charlotte, N. C., in favor of adequate 
appropriations for the maintenance of the Army and Navy. 
I usk that the resolutions be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., April 15, 1925. 
Be it resolved by the board of directors of the Charlotte Chamber 
of Commerce in meeting assembled: 
First. That it is the duty of the Members of Congress to provide full 
and ample funds to afford the necessary police protection for the lives 
and property of the citizens of the United States Government; 








Second. That sufficient appropriations should be made LA 
Congress for the maintenance of a Navy and Army of sutlich veth 
and size to meet any emergency that may arise fot 1e¢ interest the 
American people ; 

Third, That we heartily approve of the p yposed defens t in 18 
matter of providing the citizens army, an juest an se 2 
Senators and Congressmen of North Ca 1a to p i und 
that a sum of not less than $6,000,000 be appropr i ( gress 
to meet the requirements as designated in said 

as I KIRKPA 
( oO. Kv! 
Vice P? dent and Bu wss Ma 


Mr. WILLIS presented a petition, numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens of Akron and vicinity, in the State of Ohio 
praying for the passage of drastically restrictive immigra L 
legislation, with not greater than 2 per cent quotas based on the 
1890 census, which was referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial of sundry members of 
the Woman’s National Committee for Law Enforcement, of 
Clay Center, Kans., remonstrating against the passage of leg- 
islation modifying the so-called Volstead prohibition act, so 
as to legalize the manufacture and sale of beer, which w 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the memorial of the Frances Willard 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Liberal Kans., re- 
monstrating against the passage of legislation legalizing the 
the manufacture and sale of 2.75 per cent beer, which was re- 


ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Education and Labor, 
to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 202) directing the 
Secretary of Labor to furnish information as to number of 
nationals admitted into the United States during the past 
twelve months, reported it with an amendment striking out the 
preamble. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, to which was referred the bill (S. 2397) to pro- 
vide for refunds to veterans of the World War of certain 
amounts paid by them under Federal irrigation projects, re- 
ported it with amendments. 

Mr. BALL, frem the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1785) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act for the regulation of the practice of dentistry 
in the District of Columbia, and for the protection of the people 
from empiricism in relation thereto,” approved June 6, 1892, 
and acts amendatory thereof, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 426) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 106) for the relief of Robert F 
Hamilton, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 427) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

3y Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 3123) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
convey certain land to the city of Duluth, Minn.; to the Co - 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 3124) granting an increase of pension to Augusta 
J. G. Hall (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

A bill (S. 3125) to adjust water assessments and charges on 
land under the Uncompahgre reclamation project; and 

A bill (S. 3126) to prohibit charges upon land under recia 
mation projects exceeding the estimates of the cost thereof; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 


AMENDMENTS TO STATE, JUSTICE, ETC., DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania submitted an amendment pro- 
posing to pay $4,200 to Leonore M, Sorsby, daughter and only 
child of William B. Sorsby, late envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary of the United States to Bolivia, as reim- 
bursement for extraordinary expenses incurred for medical 
attendance, nurses, hospital treatment, and transportation to 
the United States following a stroke of paralysis suffered by 
said William S. Sorsby at his post of duty, La Paz, Bolivia, 
from which he remained wholly disabled until his death, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 8350, the State, 
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Insti % and Labor Departments appropriation bill, 
whic efe i to the Committee on Appropriations and 
or ’ } ‘ nted 
LO! ibmitted an amendment providing compensa- 
tie of $10,000 per annum for the Undersecretary 
0 “| to be proposed by him to House bill 8350, 
t Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments appro- 
. tio , which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
order to be printed. 
» COMP ~ IO I WORLD ‘ RANS 
MT TON] of New Mexi sub ed § ents in- 
( ed ft proposed by he | (H. R. 7959) to pro- 
, ljusted ym pe ete is of e World War, 
and for o r purposes i Ww referred t Committee 
on | nee and ordered t be printed 
REPO! oO COTTON STATISTICS 
: i" I I ask una ous consent ) ive printed in 
t? Tie ] erred to ( n ee on Co nerce two 
i ( elar ( Commerce in regard to reperts 
( 
» objection, the letters were referred to the 
( e on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
I tD, follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRPTARY, 
Washington, April f7, 192}. 
I I ‘ cy. Ea s 
United fates Senate. 

} Di M mNATOR: Apropos of our discussion yesterday, I 
t with the world’s survey of cotton for the pres- 
‘ 2113 

} fait illy, Herpprt Hoover, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THD SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 16, 1924. 
He WILLIAM J. Harris 
United States Senate, 

My Drar Mr. Senaror: With respect to your inquiry this morning, you 
will recollect th the recommendations of the committee of statis- 
ticilans with regard te cotton statements were as follows: 

1. That an ad ional report to show the quantity of cotton ginned 
prier to August 1 be intreduced as provided in a bill now pending. 

2. That in sections of the country where the entire crop has not been 





NS 








ginned by March 1 another ginning report be made for April 1 to ascer- 
tain the total amount of the crop. 

3. That plans be developed to enumerate the cotton baled from sam- 
ples and in pickeries, the so-called “ city crops.” 

% That the department be urged to take action to secure an enu- 
meration of e cotton now brought in from Mexico but not appearing 
n the imp tatisties, 

& That the eau plan to collect statistics of cotton consumption 

d of { held in storage various points in such manner ag to 
diminish tl of oversiatement or understatement of the supply. 
The committee believes that this end can be secured only by substitut 
ing collection through paid agents in place of the present method of 
collection by correspondence. 

6. Reports on cotton statistics are now fssued by two bureaus in 
the Department of Commerce and by one in the Department of Agri- 
culture. They are based in part on estimates and in part on enumera- | 
tic nd ft difference between them sometimes leads to serious 
confusion. The repr should, if possible, be coordinated under a 
eommit or other harmonizing agency. 

The department is, of course, adopting these reeommendations in 
full so f s they apply to the department, and I am appointing a 

mitt representative of all sides of cotton production and distri- 
bution interests which will review the methods of the service from 
ti t 

With respect to the form ef statements to be gotten out from time to 
time as to cotton production, consumption, imports, exports, and stocks, 
ye will re lect that this is approached from several directions and 
that they 1 not, from the nature of things, be in entire agreement. 
The first ap; ich is a determination of the supply through the total 
production { i inning reports and the imports of cotton. The 
§ nd is a determination of the distribution from time to time as 

ywn by the « nption from reports of the spinners, tegether with 
exports, he third is the enumeration furnished to us as to existing 


stocks 
You w 
30,000 


il! realize that 


people 


this material must be collected from upward 
of and that there are bound to be discrepancies; that 
is, between on one side taking the total production and deducting the 
exports and consumption and on the other side making an enumeration 
of the stocks from time to time, I believe it is the semse of the com- 


mittee’s report that the bureau should not introduce an estimate) 
item of balance. I am indeed glad to aecept this recommendation, 
because I wish to relieve the Census Bureau of the responsibility, 
Yours faithfully, 
Heresat Hoover. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, in one letter he states that 
under a bill I introduced in the Senate recently, which is now 
a law, the Department of Commerce has authority to make a 
world survey of the amount of cotton on hand, and so forth, 
and that he would in future get this information and give 
to the public for the use of cotton producers and consumers. 
Last year I introduced a bill requiring that the department 
give this information and it passed the Senate, but in the con- 
gestion in the House it was not voted upon. I then took the 
matter up with Secretary Hoover and urged him to use an- 
other appropriation available for this purpose, and he Issued 
a report of cotton on hand in the world, which showed a re! 
tively small amount, and it helped the cotton producers. 

The other letter from Secretary Hoover deals with future re- 
ports of cotton produced, consumed, and stocks on hand. He 
will make changes in the reports which will greatly tmprove 
them and, in the opinien ef seuthern Senators and Represen 
tives in Congress, will prevent certain injustice to the cott 
producers in the manner of issuing these reports. In t 
first place, he will appoint as an advisory committee men who 
live in the South and understand cotton production and manu- 
facture. This committee will advise with officials of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Bureau of the Census in regard to 
how these reports should be issued so as @o give full informa- 
tion. Hertofore many of those in Government Service in charge 
of these reports have never lived in the cotton-producing sec- 
tion and are not familiar with methods, 

The most important change in the statistics will be to leave 
off any attempt to balance any discrepancy in the reports as 
to the amount of cotton produced as against amount consumed 
and stocks on hand. Last year this amounted to 575,000 bales 
more on hand and consumed than the ginners’ reports showed 
had been produced. Secretary Hoover will have the reports 
of cotton steeks made so as to be more reliable than in the past. 
This will prevent a great injustice to the cotton producers in 
these reports which have been heretofore issued. 

On the adviee of southern Senators the Seeretary of Com- 
merce recently appointed several expert statisticians to 
over the last reports of the Census Bureau, which we insisted 
showed mere cotton on hand than there really was. These 
experts recommended certain changes in the census statistics, 
which Secretary Hoover has adopted, and they will greatly 
improve the reports. Some of these recommendations had been 
incorporated in the bill I introduced whicly is now a law. As 
a former Director of the Census and living in the cotton-pro- 
ducing section I am naturally very much interested in these 
reports and it gratifies me very much that Secretary Hoover 
will make the improvements. I have also conferred with Mr. 


£0 


Steuart, the Director of the Census, in regard to these matters 
and he will make improvements in reports as provided by 


new law and the recommendations of statistical experts. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

The following bill and joint resolution were each read twice 
by title and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 8350. An act making apprepriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and fer the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commeree and Laber, fer the fiseal year end- 
ing June 30, 1925, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

H. J. Res. 194. Joint resolution to print as a House document 
the proceedings of the national enecampments of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and United Spanish War Veterans, and 
the American Legion, for the use of the House and Senate; 
to the Committee on Printing. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask that the unfinished 
business, House bill 7959, be laid before the Senate and pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 7959) te previde adjusted compensation 
for veterans of the World War, and for other purpeses, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Finance with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. CURTIS. TIT ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, that the bill be read for 
amendment, and that the committee amendments be first 
considered, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with, and that the bill may be read for amendment, 
the committee amendments to be considered first. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is net my intention to take 
any great amount of time because I believe every Senator 
practically has made up his mind hew he intends to vote on 
the measure. I desire to take just a few minutes in telling 
about the provisions of the bill and then shall yield the fleor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr, President——- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Kansas yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. CURTIS, I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Will the Senator at the conclusion of his 
emarks ask to have the entire bill printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. CURTIS. If it is desired. 

Mr. PFTTMAN. I suggest that in order that the remarks 
of the Senator may be more clearly understood by ready refer- 
ence te the biil itself. 

Mr. CURTIS. Under the provisions of the bill there is a 
cash payment to every soldier to whom $50 or less is due. It 
is estimated that it will require $14,000,000 to meet the obli- 
gations ef this prevision of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is that the total cost? 

Mr. CURTES. ‘That means the total cost, I will say in re- 
ply to the question of the Senator from North Carolina, to pay 

hese whe are entitled to $50 or less. The estimate has been 
made as lew as $8,000,000, but I have given the highest fig- 
ure in round numbers that has been estimated. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to inquire also of the Senator hew 
much it will take annually te pay the veterans what they are 
to get in cash under the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. What they get im cash will all be paid the 
first year, amounting te abeut $14,000,000, exeept to the de- 
pendents of those who have died, who are to be paid in 10 
quarterly payments. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Did [ ecorreetly understand the Senator 
to say that $14,000,000 was the highest amount estimated? 

Mr. CURTIS. In round numbers, for these who are entitled 
to $50 or less, to whem cash will be paid. 

‘To the soldiers of the World War whe are entitled te more 
than $50, a 20-year endowment imsurance certificate is te be 
issued. The basis of the adjusted service credit is $1 a day 
for each day of home service and $1.25 a day for overseas 
service, net te exeeed in any ease $500 for home service or 
$625 fer everseas service. It is estimated that the maximum 
certifieate for everseas service will amount to $1,600, and the 
maximum: fer home service will be $1,300. The average amount 
of the polieies will be S962. 

Provision is made for borrowing upon the certificates after two 
years. The provisions for borrowing are such: as to prevent 
their beeeming frozen assets In the hands of the banks, 

A sinking fund ef $100,000,000 a year is provided to meet 
the elatms arising wpon the certitieates by reason of the death 
of the soldier. I might add that the first year the amount re 
quired, outside the cost of administration, will probably be 
adout $50,000,000. 

This fund is to be used first to pay death losses as they 
oceur, amd, second, the surplus te be invested to provide for 
payment of the remaining certificates upon maturity. 

Mr. SMPEH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Kansas 
yield te the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. d 

Mr. SMITH. I did not catch the explanation of the manner 
im which the sinkimg fund or surplus is to be accumulated. 

Mr. CURTIS. The amount of $100,000,000 is to be appro- 
priated annually by Congress for 20 years and plinced in the 
Sinking fund. 

Mr. SMITH. That is for meeting the death claims? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is for meeting death claims. It may also 
be used im the hands of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
in buying up the notes which may be placed im the hands of 
the banks; and whatever netes are taken up by him draw, as 
the bill prevides, 6 per cent interest up te the time the settle 
ment is made, either with the veteran or with his dependents. 

Mr. BAYARD. The notes so taken up depreciate the final 
value ef the policy, de they not? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. Every soldier of the World War 
entitled to relief under this bill will receive the equivalent ef 
& paid-up 20-year endewment insuramce policy for the amount 
of his adjusted service phus 25 per cent would purchase at his 
age ef an inswrance company in accordance with aectu- 
arial principles and based upon American experience tables of 


Senater from 
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mortality, with interest at 4 per cent per anne 
annually. 

If the insured soldier dies before the-expiration of 20 ve: 
his beneficiary or his estate receives the full amount of the 
policy. At maturity the face value of his policy is payable in 
full, less any claim, for sums borrowed which the Goverrnme: t 
may have taken up under the prevision of this act. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator from Kanses mean if the 
veteran has given a note to a bank, the amount of 


n ore ded 


pouwn 


3, 


5S 
is deducted? 

Mr. CURTIS. If he has given a note to a bank, and the note 
has not beem paid when it becomes due and is presented to the 
Director ef the Veterans’ Bureau, the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau takes up the note. He then earries it unfil itis paid 
by the soldier; or if the soldier dies, then the amount, plus 6 


the note 


per cent interest, is dedueted from the amount due the depend- 
ents on his imsuranee policy. 
Mr. President, it is estimated that it will require $50,318,772 


to adjust the compensation due the dependents of those whe 
have died prior to the enactment of this measure. This amount 
will be required if all such veterans left dependents. The 
payments to the dependents will be made in 10 equa) quarterly 
installments. 


Mr. SMITH. What is the period of the quarterly install- 
ments? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is three months. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kan 


Sas yield to the junior Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. OURTIES. I yield 

Mr. DIAL. Is there any way to collect such a note unless 
the soldier voluntarily pays it, or does the payee of the note 
have to wait until the seldier’s death? 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no provision made for foreclosing 
the note, but it is carried at 6 per cent interest: and as the 
Government is borrowing money at less than 6 per cent, it is 
suppesed, of course, that the Government will in that way be 
more than reimbursed. 

Mr: FLETCHER. May I inquire of the Senator if there is 
any power to change the beneficiary under any of these poll- 
cies? For instanee, suppese the soldier should die without 
dependents? 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no prevision for an assignment of 
the policy; that is prohibited. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I ask the Senator a question with 
regard to the $50,000,000 fund for dependents ef soldiers who 
have die@? When that is paid owt, does that end the depend- 
ent’s claims for all time? 

Mr. CURTIS. It ends the claims of dependents of soldiers 
who have died prior to the passage of this propesed act. 

Mr. BAYARD. It is a complete cancellation of Such claim? 

Mr. CURTIS. It fs. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator whether the borrowing provision would permit a 
soldier to dissipate his entire policy so that there would be 
nothing left when the policy became due? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; under the borrowing privilege the sol- 
dier is permitted to borrow not to exceed 90 per cent of the 
reserve for the current year of the certificate or 60 per cent 
of the face value at any time. Ef the Senator from Ohio will 
turn to page & of the report he will find the amount to whick 
the soldier would be entitled to borrow. For instanee, the 
first year in which he was permitted to borrow, which would 
be really the third year of the existence of the policy, the 
value of the loan weuld be $87.98 on a thousand-dollar policy, 
and the amount increases every year until the twentieth year, 
when it weuld be $900. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How much can the soldier borrow at the 
time of the first borrowing; and when is that time fixed in 
the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I have stated that. After the existence of 
the policy for two years, the soldier may borrow on the policy. 

Mr. SEMMONS. Hew much may he borrow? 

Mr. CURTIS. He may borrow 90 per eent of the reserve 
value fer the eurrent year ef the certificate but at no time 
shall the amount berrowed exceed 60 per cent of the face value 
at any time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Take a policy showing a cash value of 
i how much could the holder of the policy berrow upon 
that 
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Mr. CURTIS. I have not figured out the amount which Mr. BROOKHART. These loans may be made at 2 per cent 

might be borrowed on a $400 policy, but it has been figured | above the Federal reserve rediscount rate, which would make 

in the report on a thousand-dollar policy. The value of the | them 7 per cent loans? 

sinking fund at the end of the third year is $97.71, while the Mr. CURTIS. Sut the Government carries them, the 


loan value of 90 per cent would be $87.93. 


Mr. SIMMONS. That would be on a thousand-dollar policy? 
Mr. CURTIS. That would be on a thousand-dollar policy. 
Mr. SIMMONS. How much may a policyholder borrow on 


such a policy the next year? 
Mr. CURTIS. He might borrow $119.99. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Would that include the $87.93 which he | 
had already borrowed or would it be exclusive of that amount? 
Mr. CURTIS. That would be inclusive of the $87.93. If 
the policyholder borrowed no money until the next year he 


? 


could borrow $119.99. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Suppose the policyholder should borrow 
$87.93; how much could he borrow the next year? 


Mr. CURTIS, He-could borrow the difference between $87.93 | 
and $119.99, which would be $52.06. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘That is, during the third year of the exist- 
ence of the policy he could borrow $32.06. Then he can con- 
tinue to borrow at that rate each year’ until he has borrowed 
up to the limit? 

Mr. CURTIS. 
would be $153.52, 
between 
policy increases every year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In other words, on the first occasion when 
he might borrow, which would be the third year of the life of 
the policy, for it is two years before he can borrow anything, 
then he could borrow on a $1,000 policy about $88. 

Mr. CURTIS. To be exact, $87.93. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The next year he could borrow at the end 
of the year about $40 more, and at the end of the fourth year 
he could borrow $40 more? i 

Mr. CURTIS. I will say to the Senator that if he will 
turn to page 8 of the report the loan value is given from the 
third to the twentieth years. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was anxious to have the Senate under- 
Stand, us the Senator proceeded with his argument, the amount | 
that could be borrowed on a $1,000 policy. Assuming that the 
soldier borrows all at the end of two years that he can borrow, 
how much could he borrow at the end of the third year, and 
then at the end of the fourth year, and so on. I think that 
it is very important to understand that. 

Mr. CURTIS. The amount would be increased $32.06 the | 
second year. The following table gives the loan value: 


The next year the loan value of the policy 
and the soldier could borrow the difference 


- 
S119.09 and $153.52. The borrowing value of the 
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FO 3 53. end cnhdend cad te annasaneeae tenets | 923. 59 | 831. 23 | 

Si cctiaittiatteacasinis PPE TC Er CT a ------| 1,000.00 } 900. 00 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 

yield to the Senator from lowa? ‘ 
Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 
Mr. BROOKHART. In reference to this borrowing Propo. | 

sition, is there any provision whereby the loans may be made 

by the Veterans’ Bureau itself? 





Mr. CURTIS. No. The first loan must be made by a bank, 
but the loans are made eligible for rediscount by the Federal 
reserve system. If they are not redeemed within six months, 
they may be presented to the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, who may take them up and carry them for the soldier, 


Jin thttenaeeneeneeee 


friends 


Veterans’ Bureau takes them, at 6 per cent to the soldier. 

Mr. BROOKHART. To the soldier? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Why should not the loans he made di- 
rect by the Veterans’ Bureau? It is a part of the insurance 
business, and why would it not be legitimate? 

Mr. CURTIS, The Veterans’ Bureau might not have the 
money at the time in the fund, We only provide a fund of 
$100,000,000 a year. 

Mr, BROOKHART. The Veterans’ Bureau is collecting other 
insurance money all the time on converted policies, which would 
be available for this kind of loans. 

Mr. CURTIS. But the notes taken up by the Veterans’ 
Sureau are to be paid out of the sinking fund that has been 
provided under the act. 

Mr.’ BROOKHART. The funds could be invested just as 
well in these policies as in Government bonds for that matter. 

Mr. CURTIS. ‘That question was not considered by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It seems to me that this is rather a 
“hold up” and is pretty much of a bankers’ proposition, inas- 
much as it allows them 2 per cent interest. 

Mr. CURTIS. This bill was prepared and submitted by the 
of the veterans themselves, and they prepared the 
kind of measure that they thought would be for the best 
interests of the soldier. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That does not prevent us, I presume, 
from getting at the real merit of it, and that is what I am 
trying to do. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
Senator that this was probably a bankers’ bill. 
all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator from Iowa that 
on a loan of $87 a month or $100 a month, 2 per cent above 
the Federal reserve rates would not pay a bank for the ex- 
pense of keeping track of the loan and the bookkeeping; and 
if we undertook to have the Veterans’ Bureau handle all of 
the little loans that may be asked for, then we would need 
about 2,000 more employees and about 95,000 or 100,000 square 
feet of additional floor space, for which expense would be in- 
volved, whereas the banks can take care of the business with- 
out additional help. The Veterans’ Bureau, I think, was per- 
fectly right in deciding that the cheapest way for the soldier 
was to have the banks handle the obligations. In other words, 
I take it for granted that three-fourths of all of the loans that 
will be made by the soldier will never come to the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and under the bill none of them can come there until 
six months after the issue ef the note and the soldier fails to 
pay. 

Mr, BROOKHART. These restrictions are what I am object- 
ing to. Kvery insurance company in the United States is 


I was simply answering the suggestion of the 
It is not so at 





| making such loans all the time as a regular part of its insur- 
| ance business. 


Mr. SMOOT. This is not insurance; this is a donation. 
Mr. BROOKHART. But it is in the form of insurance. 
Mr. SMOOT. Not at all, I will say to the Senator; it is in 


| the form of giving the money by way of insurance. 


Mr. BROOKHART. That is what I mean. It is not differ- 
ent, so far as its merits are concerned, from any other insur- 
ance policy. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is estimated that 1,942,633 
men with overseas service and 1,309,760 men with home service 


| will be eligible under the provsions of this bill. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, there was such confusion that I 
could not hear whether the Senator from Iowa had asked a 
question or not. 

Referring to these notes that are made permissible under 
this law for a percentage of the amount due on the policy, is 
there any provision in the bill regulating or attempting to regu- 
late the rate of interest that may be charged by any of the 
member banks, or do they have to pay the regular rate of dis- 
count that may obtain in whatever State the soldier finds him- 
self? 

Mr. CURTIS. They will only be made to the veteran upon 
the adjusted-service certificate in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act. I will read the provision on the subject: 














Any national bank or apy bank or trust company incorporated under 
the laws ef any State, Territory, possession, or the Distret of Colum- 
bia * * * is authorized, after the expiration of two years from 
the date of the certificate, to loan to any veteran upon his promissory 


note secured by his adjusted-service certificate * * * any amount 
t in excess of the loan basis * * * of the certificate. The rate 
of interest charged upon the lean by the bank shall not exceed by more 


than 2 per cent per annum the rate charged at the date of the loan | upon the Veterans’ Bureau: 
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The service man secures a loan at approximately 7 per cent. 
That is the rate that he would have to pay now if the bill were 
in force and he made an application for a loan and secured it. 
If he defaulted in the payment of his loan. and threw the bur- 
den on the Veterans’ Bureau, he could secure the advantage 
of a lower rate, namely, 6 per cent. 7 





The inevitable result, it 


| Seems to me, will be that many of the loans will finally fall 


and the question which I ask is: 


the discount of 90-day commercial paper under section 18 of the | Why should not that be done in the first instance? 


Federal reserve act by the Federal reserve bank for the Federal 
erve district in which the bank is located, 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kan- 
sas vield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What, in all probability, will be the ap- 
nroximate rate of interest that the borrower will have to pay 
under that provision of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Iowa stated—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask for order in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 
The Chair desires to say that there seems to be a great deal of 
confusion in the galleries. The Chair hopes the doorkeepers 
will see to it that there is as much quiet as possible in the gal- 
lerTes, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will repeat my question. I ask the Sen- 

tor from Kansas what will be the approximate rate of interest, 

der the provisions of the bill that he has just read, which the 
vrrower will be compelled to pay? 


Mr. CURTIS. Seven per cent on the basis of the rate to-day, | 


: T understand: and that is what the Senater from Iowa stated 

moment ago. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Did the committee investigate the question 

; to whether it would be possible to reduce the 2 per cent 
which is authorized over the commercial interest rate? 

Mr. CURTIS. It did not, because of the short time of the 
loans, and the fact that provision is made for the Veterans’ 
Bureau to take them up at 6 per cent after six months. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator 

Mr. ROBINSON. Just a moment; I want to ask the Senator 
from Kansas another question. Then it is contemplated that 
he Veterans’ Bureau shall advance the funds necessary to pro- 
vide these loans after six months? 

Mr. CURTIS. They are not required to do it, but the Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau may take them up after the six 
months and carry them for the soldier. The provision is as 
follows? 





If the veteran does not pay the principal and interest of the loan | 


pon its maturity, the bank holding the note and certificate may, at 

time after. maturity of the loan, but not before the exptration of 
ix months after the loan was made, present them to the director. 
The director may, in his discretion— 


This answers the Senator’s question— 


tificate), and pay the bank, in full satisfaction of its claim, the amount 
of the unpaid principal due it, and the unpaid interest accrned, at the 
rate fixed in the note, up to the date of the check issued to the bank. 
The director shall restore to the veteran, at any time prior to its ma- 
turity, any certificate so accepted, upon receipt from him of an amount 
equal to the sum of (1) the amount paid by the United States to the 
bank in cancellation of his nete, plus (2) interest on such amonnt from 
the time of such payment to the date of such receipt at 6 per cent per 
annum, compounded annually. 


Mr. ROBINSON. That fs the very point. In order to get 
the benefit of a low rate of interest from the Veterans’ Bureau 
the borrower must default in the payment of his note in the 
first instanee to the bank. May I inquire if the committee gave 
consideration to the question of policy involved there, and 
whether it would not be better to premiumize prompt payment 
of the loan by the borrower rather than to offer him an ad- 
vantage if he fails to meet his note? 

Mr. CURTIS. This provision was carefully studied, both 
in the House committee and in the Senate committee, and the 
Senate committee accepted the House provision. They thought, 
under all the circumstances, as these notes could be renewed 
by the Federal reserve system, that it would be better to pro- 
vide for the first loan, because, In the first place, the bill 
provides only for a contingent fund of $100,000,000 a year. 

Mr. ROBINSON. This is the effect of the arrangement as it 
is carried in the bill. I do not know whether it can be im- 
proved or not; 


Mr. CURTIS. The committee thought that the 
making it discretionary upon the part of the « 
be that he would take only such amount as he 
could carry properly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The difficulty about that would be that 
one soldier would get a low rate of interest from the Veterans’ 
Bureau and be relieved of the pressing character of his ob- 
ligation to the bank, and another soldier would be compelled 
to pay the higher rate of interest to the bank and suffer the 
discomfort and inconvenience of early payment of the oblica- 
tion, 

Mr. McLBAN. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me ask this question: Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that the fact that there is an increased borrowing 
value of the certificate the second year makes the soldi r more 
apt to take up his note and make a new loan with his neieh- 
boring bank, rather than to let the certificate be taken up and 
earried by the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau? Is it not 
likely that the men who let the certificate go into the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau will let it stay there for some time? 


result of 
or would 
thought he 





Mr. ROBINSON. I should think it would be doubtful 
whether a soldier would take up his certificate in order to 
make an application for a new loan when the increased amount 


would be only $30, which, I believe, is the statement of the 
Senator from Kansas. 
Mr. CURTIS. I yield now to the Senator from Connecticnt. 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator should bear in ~ 


mind that this 7 per cent is the maximum rate which can be 
charged upon any loan. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, no, no. That is not true. 
the Senator knows that is an incorrect statement. 

Mr. McLEAN. It is probable that 7 per cent would be the 
maximum rate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; the maximum rate wonld depend 
upon the current rate of discount at the Federal reserve bank. 
If that were*6 per cent, the maximum rate would be 8 per 
cent. ° 

Mr. McLEAN. We do not expect a 6 per cent discount 
rate 

Mr. ROBINSON. The discount rate has been higher than 6 
per cent, if I remember correctly. 

Mr. McLEAN. And the chances are that the rate will not 
exceed 5 per cent for some time to come; but I want to say, 
further, that that provision applies to rediscounts. It is alto- 
gether probable that 90 per cent of these notes will be taken 


T am sure 





| care of by the member banks, and I think it is safe to say that 
accept the certificate and note, cancel the note (bat not the cer- | 


the rate will not exceed 6 per cent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But what I think will prove true is that 
these being small loans, and attended with consequent disad- 
vantages, the maximum rate of interest will be the prevailing 


rate. I think that will be found to be the case. 
Mr. McLEAN. I think yery few of these loans will be re- 
discounted. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Why must 2 per cent be added to the dis- 
count rate in order to make certain that the loans will be 
made? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before I answer that questien 
I want to state one reason why most of the soldiers will not 
allow their notes to be rediscounted, if they can help it. After 
they are rediscounted, no matter what condition they are in, 
they are charged the 6 per cent toe the end of the 20 years. 

The object of the bill is te allow the soldier to borrow the 
amount provided for in the bill temporarily if he wants it, 
and that is often the case. He may want it for three months, 
and in that event all he would have to do would be to pay in- 
terest at the rate of 7 per cent for three months and then re- 
pay the lean, and then he is not charged with any further in- 
terest. If this default in the payment ef it occurs after six 
months, however, and it goes to the Veterans’ Bureau, then the 
mote is destroyed, the certificate is kept, and that goes on, 
and he is charged 6 per cent on all that may come to him at 
the end of 20 years, compounded annually, whereas if he 
makes a loan at 7 per cent through a bank he makes it for 
8 months or 60 days or 30 days, but not to exceed 6 months 
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under the bill, and if it is paid he pays no interest at all 
thereafter. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If that is true, and his paper is to be 
short-time paper, why should the banks be allowed to make 2 
per cent profit on the loans to these soldiers? 

I ,ake it for granted that no one wants to make this legisla- 
tion distinct for its possible profits to banks. The primary 
purpose, of course, is to serve the soldier, and the only object 
in allowing an inereased rate of interest over the prevailing 
discount rate is to make certain that the banks will not refuse 
to make the loan. 
if the soldiers are in nearly every instance certain to take up 
their paper, I am interested fo know why there should be a 2 
per cent profit over the discount rates coming to the bank. 
The bank could take the soldier’s note, in effect, and discount 
it at 6 per cent and charge the soldier 8 per cent, or discount 
it at 5 per cent and charge the soldier 7 per cent. Why should 
that be true? 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, these loans will all be for small 


amounts, Take on the average a certificate for a thousand 
dollars. The loan value is $87 at the end of three years, and 
each year thereafter it increases about $30 up to the end of 


the 20 years. Those are all small amounts. It will not pay a 

bank to make a loan of $87 at 7 per cent and put that paper 
through all of the entries in the bank and carry it forward 
daily for Jess than 2 per cent. I think it is absolutely impos- 
sible to do it. In other words, the expense of carrying an $87 
note, as far as the expense of the employees in the bank is 
concerned, is just as great as it would be if the note were 
$87,000 or $8,000,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
me? 

Mr. SMITH. 

The PRESIDING 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I want 
prohibition against having these loans made by individuals? 
Are the soldiers bound to borrow from a bank or a trust com- 
pany? Suppose I have $50,000, and I want to make a loan to 
‘a soldier. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not want to get away 
from the proposition that the Senator from Utah is discussing, 
if the Senator from North Carolina will pardon me just a 
minute. 

Banks do not regulate their rate of interest according to 
the amount of the loan in every instance. There is severe 
criticism, and I think just criticism, of the loan provision in 
this bill. It appears to me, from the statement which the Sen- 
ator from Utah has just made, that it has very little value, If 
the loans are small—and admittedly they will be—that would 
necessitate a high rate of interest. It is of no particular value 
to the soldier to provide for the loans, because, as the Senator 
from Utah has stated, he is required to furnish absolute col- 
lateral. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
Mr. President—— 
OFFICER. Does the Senator yield; and 


= 


I do not say that 7 per cent on an $87 loan is 
excessive. You could not get any bank to lend money on a 
smaller basis. ‘The 2 per cent is simply to cover the cost to the 
bank of coming to the Federal reserve system and rediscounting 
the note and getting the money. The bank is involved in this 
only to the extent of 2 per cent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is the difference between what the bank 
pays for the money which it lends to the soldier and what it 
charges the soldier. Two per cent is a very big difference in 
interest rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. We gave the Federal farm-loan banks and the 
joint-stock land banks the power to collect 1 per cent, and their 
loans will run from a thousand dollars up to $25,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And they have all made enormous profits, 
every one of them. There is not a joint-stock land bank in the 
United States that has not made enormous profits, and it is due 
to that very spread in the interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only yeserday one of them failed in Portland, 
Oreg., and I know some others that are not making much. 
There is no better investment in the world than in joint-stock 
land banks, if they can sell their bonds and protect their loans, 
if they are in good districts. I have said right here on this 
floor that I never could understand why Congress should au- 
thorize the organization of a joint-stock land bank with five 
individuals issuing bonds that are tax exempt. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, that is an entirely collateral 
question, and has only an incidental relationship to the subject 
under discussion, 


Mr. SMOOT. If the banks were dealing with thousands of 


loans, they could easily handle the business for 1 per cent. 


If the paper is to be short-time paper, and | 


} 





Mr. ROBINSON. It will be dealing with hundreds of men. i 
not thousands of men. The number of its loans will compen- 
sate, in part, for the difficulty in handling the small loans. 
But it is unfortunate, to say the least, that it should be found 
necessary to charge the borrower in these cases. 2 per cent 
more than the lender pays for the money which it loans him. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, answering the question, first, 
of the Senator from North Carolina, there is no provision in 
the bill for individuals borrowing upon these notes. The pro- 
vision is that any bank or trust company 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is there any prohibition?. Suppose a 
soldier wanted to borrow from me on his certificate, and I had 
the money to lend him at 6 per cent. Then there would be no 
loan at the bank. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can do it if he wants to; but an 





| individual can not bring his note to the Veterans’ Bureau and 


have it paid. . 

Mr. OVERMAN. But he can lend the money at 6 per cent if 
he desires? - 

Mr. SMOOT. If he wants to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am not sure of that. Under this bill 1 
do not think that is true, although I would not like to commit 
myself to the contrary proposition. This bill authorizes loans 
from banks on these certificates under certain conditions 
According to the general rule applicable to the interpretation 
of statutes, the authorization of that method of loaning means 
the exclusion of other methods of loaning, and I think if 
Senators will study the question they will reach the conclusion 
that the method of loaning provided for in the bill is exclusive 


| of all other methods of loaning, and for that reason a soldier 


could not go to a private citizen or to anyone else than a bank 


| and procure a loan. 


to ask this question: Is there a | 





Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong about that. The only 


| object of putting this provision in the bill is to give the privi- 
| lege of rediscounting the note, and it can only be rediscounted 


| through a bank. 


ee eee 


There is no prohibition, and there could be 
no prohibition, against a soldier borrowing money from any 
individual in the United States, whether he wanted to borrow 
it without putting up security of not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The statute could 
assigning his certificate. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it does not do that. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I say that in the report accompanying 
this bill it Is expressly stated that no loan can be made on the 
certificate, except by some bank incorporated under the laws 
of a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia. 


prevent him from 


Mr. SMOOT. That is to give them the privilege of redis- 
counting. That is true. But there is nothing in the bill saying 


that they can not assign these insurance certificates to anybody 
to whom they desire to assign them. 
Mr. GEORGE. There is no prohibition in the bill? 


Mr. SMOOT. No. 
Mr. GEORGE. Suppose a service man borrows 90 per cent 


of $87 at the end of six years and defaults on the loan. The 
loan is then taken over by the Veterans’ Bureau. Is there a 
provision in the bill for the redemption 

Mr. CURTIS. By the soldier, yes; when he pays up tlie 
amount due and the interest. 

Mr. GEORGE. After it goes into the hands of the Veterans’ 
Bureau? ; 

Mr. CURTIS. After it goes into the hands of the Veterans 
Bureau he may redeem it by paying up the amount due and the 
unpaid interest. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Coming back to the question as to whether 
the provision for loans from banks in this bill is exclusive of 
all other methods of loaning, I find that the bill itself ex- 
pressly provides that loans shall be made to a soldier on his 
adjusted-service certificate only in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this section. Then follows the section which authorizes 
the loans from national banks upon conditions specified. That 
means, as near as human language can express, that the soldier 
can not borrow from a private citizen. He must borrow from 
a bank if he negotiates a loan. Read the language in section 
502, paragraph (a): 

A loan may be made to a veteran upon his adjusted-service certifi- 
cate only in accordance with the provisions of this section. 

(b) Any national bank, or any bank or trust company incorporated 
under the laws of any State— 


And so forth, 














Then follow provisions which specify the details of how the 
loans Shall be made from the banks. Clearly, under the express 
nrovision of the statute, a soldier can not procure a loan on his 
vertifieate except from a bank. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the Senator*from Delaware? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. BAYARD. In addition to what the Senator from Arkan- 
eas has said, may I say that not only does it force the soldier 
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to go to a bank, and thereafter application may be made by | 


the bank to the Veterans’ Bureau for rediscount of the loan, 
hut no provision whatever is made, if there is a borrowing by 
the soldier from an individual, for the individual to go to the 
Veterans’ Bureau and rediscount. 

Mr. CURTIS. ‘That is true. 

Mr. BAYARD. In other words, the soldier is forced into one 
place to make his loan. ¢ 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator realizes fully why that is done. 
While a great many individuals would loan the money, and loan 
it fairly, there are some of them who would get the certifi- 
cates and charge as much as possible. 

Mr. BAYARD. I think that is true. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is one of the reasons why we have 

orporated this provision. 

\ir. BAYARD. That being so, and the bank having abso- 

ely good collateral, the United States, back of it, why in- 
crease the interest rate on the loan by 2 per cent? 

ir. CURTIS, I think this is the reason, largely: There is a 
desire to make sure that the soldier can borrow money on his 
certificate, and a lot of these little banks will have to borrow 
this money and pay 4 and 5 per cent interest on their deposits. 

Mr. BAYARD. Do they not make small loans to other in- 
dividuals besides the soldiers? 
Mr. CURTIS. They make small loans, but I do not know 


it rate they charge. 


\ir. CURTIS. I mean I do not know what they charge at 
the bank. 
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the director after the time fixed in the law has expired. and 
the director may, if he has the money, take up the note 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let us see the theory. You do not lend 
to the soldier directly from the Veterans’ Bureau at a reason- 
able rate of interest because it would require a larger sink- 
ing fund. In other words, that would mean more of a tax 
on the people of the country. So you allow the soldier to be 
charged more, which means a tax on the soldier. In other 
words, you are willing to tax the soldier the additional 2 
per cent interest, but you are not willing to tax the people 
of the country the additional rate. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is not it at all. I am telling the 
Senator the theory of the bill. The bill was prepared by 


|; the friends of the soldiers and introduced in the House, and 
| a Sinking fund of a hundred million dollars was provided 


Mr. PITTMAN. Is this the exact bill the friends of 
soldier wanted? 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand so. I introduced another 
measure which I had prepared after going over the Me- 
Cumber bill and I was urging it when I was informed by 
those who represented the soldiers that they preferred this 
bill, and at my suggestion this bill was substituted and con- 
sidered in the place of my bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Do the officers of the Legion make no 
complaint about charging this 2 per cent? 


t} 
the 


Mr. CURTIS. ‘They do not. 1 thought it only fair to the 


Senate to give in the report the different estimates. The 
experts have not agreed at all in reference to what it would 
cost the Government if this bill should hecome a law The 


House committee, in its report, states that the total cost wil! 
be $2,025,888,696. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator said the experts have not 
agreed. What experts? 

Mr. CURTIS. I will give their names to the Senator in a 
moment. I refer to the actuaries. I do not know the actuary 


| for the House in the first instance. The second actuarv was 
Mr. BAYARD. They can not charge more than the legal | 


Mr. Brown, who appeared before the committee of the Senat: 


| and submitted to us an estimate, after getting new figures in 


Mr. OVERMAN. It is against the law to charge more than 6 | 


per cent in my State. 

Mr. SMOOT. They do it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They do it, but they violate the law when 
they do it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I would like to get back to the 
line of my argument for a moment. 

Mr. RALSTON, Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. RALSTON. Is it not feasible to put a provision in the 
bill making noncollectible any interest rate beyond a certain 
ficure? That withstands the legal contest, I know. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think that could be enforced: but would 
the veterans contest a matter of that kind? In our State we 
have a law prohibiting the collection of interest above a certain 
rate. I remember when I was in the practice of the law a man 





reference to the man days, and his new estimate was $2,202 
467,420. 

Mr. Hess, of New York, who was employed by the Veterans 
Bureau, taking the same figures, gave the total cost as $2,382, 
760,000. Mr. McCoy, actuary of the Treasury Department, who 
has been there for many years, taking the same figures as to 
man days or days of service furnished by the department, gave 
the amount as $3,631,047,691. 

On yesterday I was furnished with some figures by an expert, 


| an actuary who had figured from the basis of the daily returns 


came into my office who had been robbed, you might say. He | 


had paid his note over three or four times in a high rate of 
interest, and it was very hard to get him to contest, because he 


said that if he brought suit he could not get any more money if | 


he ever wanted to borrow again from that lender, or anybody 


else. 


Mr. ROBINSON. The same proposition would apply to all | 


usury laws, would it not? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly it would, but I am telling what 
the man might go up against who wanted to borrow only a 
few dollars, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield tg the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN, If they are afraid the soldier will be 
unable to borrow the money unless they give this large in- 
terest rate to the banks to induce them to lend, and the de- 
Sire is not to help the banks but to protect the soldier, why 
do they not provide that this fund in the hands of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau may be leaned directly at a reasonable rate 
of interest; at the same proportionate rates? 

Mr. CURTIS. The trouble with that plan is that you would 
have to increase your sinking fund, because you would not 
have enough money in the sinking fund to take eare of these 
applications. The soldier might file his application and there 
would be no money to take care of it, and the application 
would be returned to him. Under this plan he knows he can 
go to the bank and the bank can carry it. It may take it to 





to the staff officers, which he claimed was the most accurate 
method. ‘The figures which he gave me yesterday fixed the 
amount at $2,270,044,000. 

I thought it only fair to the Senate that all these figures 
should be given. Which is right I do not know. My own judg 
ment is, after going over the matter very carefully, that it will 
cost about $2,500,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. M.. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is without a cent of interest and without 
a cent of administration cost. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is a dispute about the cost of adminis- 
tration. The Senator from Utah, I think, claims that the 
administration will cost about $20,000,000, does he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the total? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator mean $20,000,000 per 
year? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means the first year would cost 
$20,000,000, but I do not think so. I think Mr. McCoy's figure 
was $20,000,000. I think the first year will cost at least 
$15,000,000. 

Mr. CURTIS. But the testimony ef the War Department and 
the Navy Department was that it will cost about $1 per man, 
or about $5,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have on my desk a letter from the Secretary 
of War advising me, as chairman of the Building Commission, 
that if the bill becomes a law he wants me to furnish him just 
as quickly as possible with 95,000 square feet of floor space to 
take care of 2,000 employees. I do not know where to get the 
space, That is without the Navy and without the Marine Corps. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Secretary of War, I imagine, simply 
means for one year, during the time they are workiug im The 
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Adjutant General's office gathering the information with refer- 


ence to tl time each man served. 
Mr. SMOO'T. . We were talking of the first year. No one ex- 
pects that after the first year it will cest more than $4,000,000. 
Mr. HARRIS. That is what I wanted to know. 


‘ir, CURTIS. Mr. President, I deem it is not necessary for 


n 0 tell of the splendid service of our soldiers in the World 
War. They did splendid work, displayed wonderful courage, 
aud made great sacrifices. They won the admiration and ap- 

» of the civilized world. Many of the privates who gave 
up good positions received a dollar a day, and when they 
returned a large number of them found their places filled by 


ormers 


and it was some time before they again found employ- 


n Those who had been given the places of the men who 
made up our great Army were paid large salaries and this fact 
should be recognized in the consideration of the measure. I 
ve the \ ld War veterans are fairly and justly entitled 
to the justed compensation given im the bill as reported 
to the Senate, and I hope the bill will pass. 

(ii. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
eat I want to ask him some questions in reference to the matter 
Which 4 Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] has been 

if develop. 

CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

ITH We all know that under the Federal reserve 

system the stockholders of the several regional banks are 
restricted by law to a dividend rate of 6 per cent. Upon an 
a ige of discount rate of 5 per cent, according to the infor- 
mu n ful hed Senators and the Senate, there was some- 
thing like 150-plus per cent made by the rediscounting of the 
‘ | paper of the country, which indicated that the rate 
| nut of rediscount at the regional banks was not graduated 
the purpose of making the 6 per cent allowed the stock- 
holders under the law, but was made for the purpose of regu- 
li ig the volume of currency and to take care of the tenden- 
cies in trade. It is very evident that the board of governors 
aun official body, subject to the control of Congress. They 
control the rate of rediscount in the several regional banks. 
Upon absolute Government-secured paper why may not they 
fix a rate of rediscount to these special certificates at such a 


» 


rate that the local banks handling it may make the 


per cent 
anc. yet 


sive the soldier the benefit of that process rather than 
putting his paper in the category of commercial paper, which 
inay or may not be secured. For instance, a regional bank 

nder the authority of a law such as this could rediscount this 
paper at 2 per cent and still make a splendid profit for the Gov- 
ernment, because all in excess of the 6 per cent paid the stock- 
holders of our regional banks is covered into the Treasury 
under appropriate law. It evidently was a profit amounting to 
something like 150 per cent. I believe that it is that much now 
or perhaps in excess of it. Why does the Government want 
to make a profit out of what they ostensibly say is a compensa- 
to the soldier? I believe, and I do not think I may be 
contradicted suecessfully, that the regional bank could re- 
discount this paper at 1 per cent and make a profit to the Goy- 


Ss 


ti ’ 
Lion 


erliment and provide for the 6 per cent dividend on the capital 
stock investment. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kansas 
\ ield ? 


Mr. CURTIS. I am perfectly willing to yield the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Before the Senator yields the floor I want 
to ask him some other questions about the bill 

Mr. SMITH. I want to know whether the committee-—— 

Mr. FESS. I would like to ask the Senator from Kansas a 
question, 

Mr. SMITH. Just a minute. We are in earnest about this 
matter. There is no cavil about it. The Federal reserve sys- 
tem is an instrumentality of the Government. Upon an average 
reciscount rate for 12 of the regional banks of 44 per cent on 
commercial paper, they made 150 per cent plus. 

Mr. FESS. My observation was simply this. The 2 per cent 
additional theory prevails, because there is no necessity or obli- 
gation on the part of the banks to loan to the soldier. The 
soldier wanted to be sure that he could use his certificates to 
get money. ‘The Government could not say to the bank, “ You 
must boan the money,” but in order to insure that the soldier 
would be able to use the collateral for meney the Government 
permitted 2 per cent additional. 

Mr. SMITH. I am not discussing the 2 per cent. I am dis- 
cussing the rates of discount at banks which we practically 
control, which are eur regional banks that issue the Federal 
reserve notes and other forms of currency. The point I ‘am 
making is this: We have no control over the local banks or the 
member bunks, but we have contrel over each regional bank. 
Upon a 43 per cent rediscount rate on commercial paper they 
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made 150 per cent profit. If upon a 43 per cent redisconnt rat 
handling the commercial paper of the country, they made 15) 
per cent, they could accept this particular paper at a rate of 
2 per cent and let the local bank charge 3 if desired. 

Mr. FESS. May I ask the Senator a question? Would ft), 
soldier in possession of this certificate be able to get the loan 
from any bank without an additional rate per cent? 

Mr. SMITH. Here is the point I make—— 

Mr. FESS. Could he do that? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; of course he could. 

Mr. FESS. If he could, why give the additional per cent? 
If he could get it for 1 per cent additional, why give any more? 

Mr. SMITH. I am not talking about an additional rate of 
the local bank. Let me illustrate. Suppose the Senator from 
Kansas was a local bank and a soldier brought him a certificate 
and he knew that under the law he could send that to his re- 
gional bank in his district and that the regional bank was in 
structed under the law to accept the certificate upon a redis- 
eourtt rate of 2 per cent. I, the local banker, could charge the 
3 per cent and the soldier would thus get his paper rediscounted 
at 5 per cent. But it is proposed to put the soldier's paper in 
the same category with 90-day commercial paper and subject it 
to the exigencies of change in the rediscount rate, as though 
were subject to the law, whereas it is not. 

Now, get my point clearly. The regional bank could, under 
the law and by the direction of the board of governors, fix a 
rate of rediscount at the regional bank wpon this paper at 2 
per cent and make a profit if the figures they send to us 
true. The Senator from Utah will not deny that the regional 
banks of the country made more than 100 per cent upon an aver- 
age rate of 44 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator leaves out one phase of the 
question entirely. 

Mr. SMITH. I would like to know what that phase is. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Kansas will yield, I will 
tell the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT, When these notes are taken up by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States they must draw a rate of in- 
terest of at least 44 per cent every year of the time during the 
20 years in order that they may pay the face of the certificate 
at the end of that time. 

Mr. SMITH. What must draw a rate of 44 per cent to pay 
the principal? 

Mr. SMOOT. Every obligation the Government buys with 
the money that would be appropriated here by Congress has to 
draw at least 4} per cent so as to bring a sufficient return to 
enable them to pay the face of the certificate. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator is going upon another theory that 
does not approximate this. Does the Senator pretend to siy 
that the money we are proposing to lend the soldiers or the 
insurance we are going to give them shall pay a return in 20 
years equal to the principal at the end of that time and the 
Government will not pay him anything? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that. 

Mr. SMITH. That is the Senater’s argument. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not my argument, and I never had 
any such iden. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has the Senator from South Carolina con- 
cluded? 

Mr. SMITH. I just want the Senator to answer my question 
as to whether he has considered the propriety of having the 
regional bank grant a lower rate of discount on this particular 


kind of paper. 
If the Senator will read the amendment, he 


are 


Mr. CURTIS. 
will notice that we gave it such careful consideration that we 
put in a provision compelling the board, upon a vote of a 
majority of the members, to rediscount. 

Mr. SMITH. But I am not talking abont rediscounting. Of 
course, we can force them to rediscount; but the Senator would 
leave this paper open to the exigencies of commercial paper, it 
seems to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator wants is to strike out the 
provision for the rate of interest charged upon the loan by the 
bank and provide that it shall not exceed by more than 2 per 
cent per annum the discount rate. In other words, he would 
strike out the rate charged at the date of the lean for the 
discount of 90-day notes drawn for commercial paper under 
section 18 of the Federal reserve act and substitate for that a 


It has been demonstrated— 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson] to 
this point—that the 12 regional banks, upon an average 
SN ee a Ge 

per 


cent that was covered back into the Treasury 
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the United States. Now, upon this particular paper why | Senators in charge of the bill could state a justification why it 
he satisfied with a reasonable profit to the regional bank | should be retained. 
utting it at 2 per cent? Mr. CURTIS. I will state that if the letters referred to | 
Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— | the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sstoor] had been brought to m 
Mr. SMITH. I shall offer an amendment to that effect. | attention, I should have suggested an amendment to the bi 
Mr. CURTIS. TI yield to the Senator from Arkansas. | but they had not been, and I hay it even yet seen then 
\Mr. ROBINSON. I want to ask the Senator from Kansas Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas that 
questions about the provision in the bill which relates | it is my intention to offer such an amendment uniess the Sen- 
ihe appointment of employees created by the bill. ator from Kansas shall do so. 
Mr. CURTIS. To what section does the Senator refer? Mr. ROBINSON. I myself intend to offer such an end 
Mr. ROBINSON. Section 701. The language is, after pro- | ment. 
for such officers as may be necessary to execute the Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to any Senator offering 
oses of the act: the amendment. 
th the exception of such special experts as may be found neces- Mr. ROBINSON, Uniess the Senator in charge of the bill 
or the conduct of the work, all such appointments shall be made | asks to modify it as I have suggested I shall offer an amend- 
et to the civil service laws; but for the purposes of carrying | ™ent having that object in view. In view of the discussion 
he provisions of section 305 such appointments may be made | on this subject I shall ask to have printed in the Recorp, as 
ut regard to such laws until the services of persons duly quall- S part of my interruption of the Senator from Kansas | Mr. 
under such laws are available. In all appointments under this , URTIS], the letter ot Mr. Foulke, to which I have referred 
1 preference shall, so far as practicable, be given to veterans, The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
; . the chair). Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
that paragraph provides for the appointment of certain The letter is as follows: 
nts and employees outside the classified service. It has ; 
very severely assailed by the representatives of the na- NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE RerorM LEAGUE, 
i| Civil Service Reform League. This morning I received ’ New York, Aprit 8, 1924 
ter from William D. Foulke, who is the president of the | #°?- Jos#eu T. Roninson, 
zation named, bitterly complaining about the language United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
its effect and asserting that it opens the way for a repeti- My Dear Senator Rosinson: In the bill providing for adjusted 
‘ of the scandalous instances of incompetency and in- compensation for veterans of the World War (H. R. 7959), which 1s 
eflicieney which have been demonstrated to exist formerly in | "©W before the Senate, there appears a clause, which, if enacted into 
the administration of the affairs of the Veterans’ Bureau. law, would except from civil-service examination any number of em 
Let me ask the Senator from Kansas what is the purpose of ployees of this bureau who may be designated under the title of 
providing for the appointment of these employees outside of | “ *Ppecial expert.” 
the classified service and of thus challenging the censure and On bebalf of the league I take this opportunity of vigorously pro 


icism of the Civil Service Reform League and others who 
interested in the subject? 

Mr. CURTIS. Personally I favor employing persons from 
the civil service and think it should be done, but if the Senator 
m Arkansas will turn to section 305 of the bill he will find 

it the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy are 
required immediately to furnish certain statistics. It would 

some little time before they could get men and women 
certified from the civil service to perform that work. The 
contemplates that those persons shall be employed outside 
the civil service temporarily or until employees may be cer- 
tified from the civil service. 


fr 


testing against this exception. It has appeared in other statutes 
where new bureaus have been created, and in almost every case such 
bureaus have been the subject of investigation as the result of serious 
eharges of graft and maladministration. Perhaps the example 
is the Veterans’ Bureau, in which hundreds of political appointme: 
were made under the title of “special expert.” These “ special 
perts "’ have been assigned to various duties ranging all the way 

mere filing work to positions of great responsibility. The 
tions of the incumbents, however, have, in the majority of instances, 
been totally inconsistent with what might properly be understood as 
the duty of a special expert. As a mater of fact, on the face of it 
this title is incapable of aecurate description, but a few examples of 


best 


t 


3 


‘ 


x 
from 


qualitica 


the bill provides : the kind of qualifications that are stated by the incumbents of such 
positions in the Veterans’ Burean may be enlightening. These are 
Immediately upon the enactment of this act the Secretary of War | given on the attached sheet. 
the Secretary of the Navy shall ascertain the individuals who are | I hope you will agree that this exception from the rule of com 
ins as defined in section 2. | petition should be struck-from the bill, and that you will do ail 
it is required that the Secretary of War and the Secretary of | ¥'*#i™ Your power to eliminate it. 
the Navy shall perform this work at once. Of course, if they RATEP CPE, SPCR: k : 
ild have to wait for certification of employees from the Wa. D, Fourna, President. 
civil service it would take some little time. Mr. FLETCHER, I understand the Senator has some illus- 
\ir. ROBINSON. The language is somewhat ambiguous. It | trations as to the character of “ special experts” referred to in 


1ud8¢ 


With the exception of such special experts as may be found necessary 
r the conduct of the work, all such appointments shall be made sub- 
t to the civil service laws. 


That would apparently take all special experts out of the 
| service. 
Mr. SMOOT rose. 
Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has some 
{ters on that subject and I should like to have him answer the 
juestion of the Senator from Arkansas. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say in this connection 
it the language of this particular provision, which has been 
referred to by the Senator from Arkansas, was originally writ- 
ten by the representatives of the American Legion; but since 
the passage of the bill by the House of Represenatives I have 
received a letter from the Civil Service Commission, I have re- 
ceived a letter from the Secretary of War, and I have also re- 
ceived a letter from the Secretary of the Navy, in which they 
claim, after an investigation has been made, that they have 
come the the conclusion that it is not necessary to have this 
provision in the proposed law. That information, however, was 
received after the Senate committee had passed upon the bill. 
Mr. ROBINSON. I was about to offer—— 
Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator—~- 
Mr. ROBINSON. I shal! yield in just a moment. I was 
about to offer an amendment to strike out this section, and to 
leave the appointment subject to civil-service rules, unless the 


} 





the letter? 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
Mr. FLETCHER. 
not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have a number of illustrations of what 
happened under the administration of a similar provision appli- 
cable to the Veterans’ Bureau, but I am not going to put them 
into the Recorp at this time. They may be discussed further 
if the necessity shall arise. The Senators in charge of the bill, 
both the Senator from Kansas and the Senator from Utah, 
having conceded that an amendment should be adopted striking 
out the section and thus making all employees subject to ap- 
pointment within the classified service, I shall treat that feature 
as having been disposed of and pass to another subject about 
which I desire to ask the Senator from Kansas some questions. 

The Senator reealls, of course, that former bills which passed 
the Senate and which met with Executive veto contained what 
is known as the “ four-option plan.” I believe the Senator from 
Kansas himself introduced a bill embodying that plan as rep- 
resenting the attitude of the advocates of adjusted compensation 
legislation and particularly of the American Legion. Why did 
the Senator abandon that bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I introduced the measure to which the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas refers after consulting with the heads of 
the veterans’ organization here in Washington, telling them that 
it was my intention to do so. Some time after I had introduced 
the bill, and before any hearings were arranged, the insurance 
plan was suggested in the House of Representatives, and the 


Yes: I have some such illustrations. 
I do not know whether those should go in 
or 
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re sentatives of the veterans’ organization advised me that 
{ \ ld prefer the straight insurance to the bill introduced 
Lb e. So bE asked the committee to consider the House bill and 
1 sider_the bill whieh I had introduced. 

ON. May I make a further statement prelimi- 
question which I intend to ask the Senator from 


beg ft? N\ 
! to th 
Kansas? 

‘ir. CURTIS. Certainly. 

ROBINSON. About the time the House bill passed that 
body representatives of the American Legion stated that they 
rred the “four option” bill proposed by the Senator from 
They stated, however, that it was feared that such a 


wir. 


I i 


a. 
KADSHS. 


measure would again meet with an Executive veto and that it 
would be found impossible to pass the bill over the President’s 
objection, and that they did not wish toe take the responsibility 
for defeating the House bill, which embodies the insurance plan, 
The next notice that I had on the subject was a somewhat 
widespread complaint that a proposal was to be advanced by 
Senators on this side of the Chamber, for partisan reasons, 
coutemplating the insertion of a cash option in the bill, and that 
it was feared if such an amendment should be agreed to and 
remain in the bill it would provoke another veto frem the 
Executive 

I wish to say, with the permission of the Senator from Kan- 
sas, that there ts no disposition on the part of any Senator on 


this side of the Chamber who favors adjusted compensation 
to embarrass the final disposition of this subject or to provoke 
a veto by the President. There are a number of Senators who 
have given considerable study to the subject who entertain 
the opinion that a cash option would not fncrease the cost of 
adjusted compensation legislation to the Government, but, on 
the eontrary, would diminish ft, and that it would afford 
immediate relief to veterans in a number of cases which 
would not be reached by the insurance method of adjusted 
compensation. For that reason they assert that the Senate 
should give consideration to the question of whether a cash 
option should be carrfed in the bill. My state of mind upon 
the subject is that ft would be well to compare the two meth- 
ods, but that it would be unwise to adopt the cash option ff it | 
is certain that the President would veto the bill and thus! 
prolong the already too long deferred settlement of the subtect 
of adjusted compensation. Ff the Senate could be assured that | 
the President would sign the House Dill, with such amend: | 
ments as may be found necessary to perfect it, I would be | 
very strongly disposed to support the House bill and to vote 
against an amendment providing for the cash option. 

My information fs thet the representatives of the American 
Legion and many veterans themselves favor the passage of 
the House bill and are not in favor of a cash option, for the 
reason that they have been led to believe that the President 
would sign a bill earrying the fnsurarice plan but would cer- 
tainly veto the measure if it incorporated in it a cash option. 

This question has been before the country for a long time. 
It tis high time it should be finally disposed of. When Presi- 
dent Harding appeared before the Senate and expressed the 
opinion that the then pending MeCumber bill should not be 
enacted because of the lack of sufficient funds in the Treasury 
to meet its requiremenis, I said on this floor that the soener 
this subject was disposed of the better it would be not only for 
the veterans themselves but for every interest in the Nation, 
if the attitude of the Exeeutive teward the legislation ts such 
that to incorporate a cash optien would make certain a veto 
and to leave it out would make probable the appreval of the 
measure and thus finally close the issue, I am ef the epinion 
that many Senators whe have studied the subject and whe 
befieve that a cash option is in many respects ealeulated to 
impreve the bill, because it. will confer additional advantages 
and immediate benefits te the veterans, will be dispesed to sup- 
port the House measure without the eash option. Hew dees the 
Senator from Kansas regard the question of the cash eption? 
Does he favor such a proposal? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do net. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator oppose it beeause he 
regards it as an unwise, unjust, or improper provision, or 
because of questions of policy relating to a possible veto? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the insurance policy is better for 
the soldier. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has net been influenced by 
the possibility of a veto? 

Mr. CURTIS. I have not talked with the President, and 
no member of the veterans’ organization has told me of any 
conversation with the President as to his attitude on the 
House bill. r 

Mr. ROBINSON. Can the Senator inform me as to whether 
the representatives of the American Legion were prompted to 
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assume their present attitude in favor of the House bill anu 
against any optional plan by the information conveyed to the, 
by Senators on the majority side that if the cash optich shouly 
be incorporated in the bill they themselves and many othe, 
Senators who would vote for the House bill would eppose ¢).. 
passage of the bill over the Executive veto in case the Pres). 
dent should veto it? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do net know what influenced them. 1 
only conversation I have had with them in reference to ¢! 
matter was to the effect that they believed that the time h 
come to stop vocational training; that the veeatienal training 
as now provided for was sufficient, and that it wag not re. 
sulting in as much benefit as they had anticipated. Their o}- 
jection to the home settlement was that they doubted if ag 
much benefit would be derived from that as they had ex. 
pected; and therefore they favored the House bill instead of 
the bill {Introduced by me. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator, no doubt, has seen state. 
ments and press reports that the incorporation of a cash op- 
tion in the bill will cause a veto? : 

Mr. CURTIS. I have. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator believe that the »i!! 
will be signed if it is passed in substantially the same form 
as it passed the House of Representatives? 

Mr. CURTIS. I1 should not want to pass judgment on thut 
matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I know that the Senator ean not eom- 
mit. the President, but—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know the President’s attitude. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is perfectly competent, as 
al Senators know, fer the President to inform the Senate of 
his views respecting legislation that may be pending. The late 
lamented. President Harding came to the Senate while the Mc- 
Cumber bill for adjusted compensation was under consideration 
and urged the Senate not to pass the bill, because he said 
that the condition of the revenues was such that it would occa- 
sion a very great embarrassment to the Treasury. The Presi- 
dent said in his message to Congress: at the beginning of the 
present session that he was opposed to adjusted compensation 
fer able-bodied soldiers. 

Mr. BRANDEGEB. ‘Net quite; he said, “ E do not favor the 
benus.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and I think in some of his addresses 
upon the subject he has made mention of the fact that he did 
net favor adjusted compensation for able-bedied fermer service 
men, distinguishing, of course, between them and siek or 
afflicted or wounded former service men. ~ 

I can not understand why this whole controversy can not 
be simplified. This bill could pass the Senate very promptly 
and would soon go to the President, although I understand 
there are some amendments that the representatives of tho 
American Legion think should be within a few 
days, not to say hours, if the President would simply define, as 
he hag the right to do, his attitude upen the subjeet. 

We want to end this question. We who favor adjusted 
compensation on this side ef the Chamber desire to seewre the 
passage of a measure which will be reasonably satisfactory to 
the beneficiaries of the legislation, and which at the same time 
will not necessarily, unwisely, or unduly disturb financial con- 
ditions throughout the country. If the President intends to 
sign the House bill and to veto the measure if it Includes a cash 
option, the controversy ean be ended now by furnishing the 
Senate that information. 

Of course the Senate can not formally ask the President to 
state what his course will be, but im view of his declaration 
that he is opposed to bonus legislation—which, I take it, ordi- 
narily would be construed to mean any bonus legislation—and 
the further fact that those who seek te improve the bill by 
amendments are criticized by adveeates of the measure for 
pursuing a eourse caleulated te proveke a veto I thimk the 
Senate should be informed whether the incorporation of a cash 
optien will result in a veto, and whether, ff it is not imeiuded in 
the bill, the President would sign the measure. 

Is there no Senator on the majerity side of the Chamber whe 
can furnish the Senate that information? Have not the friends 
of this measure, these im charge of it, takem the preeaution to 
inquire inte the subject? The 
publicly proclaimed, that representatives of the 
Legien have been prompted to oppose the incorporation 
options with the insurance om the information furnishe: 
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if the President sees fit to veto it, it will be passed over his 
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“ | 
if that has occurred, or if anything in the nature of that has | 


ened, those who want to do the right and fair thing by | 
veterans, and who at the same time do not desire to be put 
attitude of contributing to the defeat of all relief for 


. ought to be put in possession of reliable information con 


the subject l ask, Does any Senator know whether the 
of this bill with a cash or other option included will 
n a veto, and whether the President will sign the bill 
» take it substantially as it came from the House? The 
ite ought not to be put in the position of endeavoring to 
e the bill if to do this will cause an WExecutive veto 
‘ which it wonld be impossible to pass the Dill. 

Ur. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President-—— 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 


» the Massachusetts? 

ROBINSON. I yield te the Senator from Massachusetts 
WALSH of Massachusetts. As an illustration of some of 
“f ms of this bill, I think I ought to eall the Sen- 
attention to the financial aspect of this subject. 


vield t Senator from 


mperfectic 


s estimated that the eost of this proposition to the Govern- 
t will be $3,631,047,691. That is the eomplete, total cost of 
insurance plan It is proposed to finanee this plan by 


ind into which $100,000,000 a year will 


blishing a sinking fi 


and bonds will be purchased, and the interest upon those 
s will be allowed to ‘umulate for 20 vears, and at the 
of 20 years the Government will have in bonds in its sink- 


und to meet the payments upon this insuranee plan about 
(00,000,000, and this sum of $3,600,000,000 contemplates that 
e can be dumped upon the market $35,000,000,000 worth of 


honds In 20 years without any loss or any shrinkage to the 
‘nment, and that they will be disposed of for par. 
No man can foresee how much more the loss will be under 


bill by reason of the Government being compelled at the 
20 years to raise the money to dispose in one fell swoop 
ill this lerge accumulation of bends; so I think it ought to 
noted that the cost may be greatly in excess of the amonnt 
l by the actuary. 
[ suppose the Senator from Utah does not disagree with that 
I osition 
Mr. SMOOT. I do not. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator agrees that the 
ttempt to dispose in 20 years ef over $3,000,000,000 worth of 
nds may result in a very great loss to the Government? 
Vir. SMOOT. I take the position that the Government, 
ing its own obligations, will have to make some kind of an 


| ol 


arrangement to get that amount of money at the end of 20 
vears. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I want to say to the Senator that I 


helieve absolutely in the figures that were given by Mr. McCoy 
his first estimate, where he figured interest to take care of 
> amount at the end of 20 years. 


C 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And what was that figure? | 
Mr. SMOOT. That figure was $4,827,444,27- 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator will agree with | 


Y 


that if we pay all these veterans in cash, 
e Government will be $1,493,768,695? 
at, of course? 

Mr. SMOOT. Approximately that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Approximately that. Now, 
' we provide a bill which will give an option to the veteran to 
either cash or the insurance plan, the total cost will be 
one-half the actuary’s figures for the cash plan and one-half 
for the insurance plan, assuming that 50 per cent take the 
cash plan and 50 per cent the insurance plan, with the result 


the total cost to 
The Senator agrees to 


Ke 


that under such a plan there will be a saving over the aectuary’s | 
figures of $1,000,000,000 and a saving ever the figures just given | 


by the Senator from Utah of nearly $2,000,000,000. 
In other words, am optional plan of cash or imsurance extend- 
ing Over a period of 20 years, as against a plan that provides 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator ts n 
taken. I agree with the Sen r that nterest has to lx 
on the $1,400,000,000, the wv be a yearly outla C1 ) 
per cent of these men t 1” cash plan. o about 
thirty-two million dellars a year e lf ce i 
quires the G miment to borre i re bonds for $100,008 4) 
a year, and the interest upon 0.000.000 a ir ow n 
~U years otiset the inter ma { i a pita 
000,000 for cash payment. Does the S« or ‘ ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, Mr. I 

Mr. WALSH of Massachuset So i t 
there is a difference of about $1, AL ’ 
optional plan 

Mr. SMOOT. There would be a differen iy e 
optional plan of approximately $1,000,000,000, pre 
propriations were n my Ce ress every vear 
| O(0—that 3, mace o cht and no consick mm w 
given the int t amount—in other words, if w 
not appropriate the $100,000,000 jas ing fund t 
these obligations, then we could borrow $1 WO, OOK ’ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other werds, the $1(* 
000.000 that must be provided der the committee bill 
either be borrowed on short-time notes or through a ] 
issue. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Or it must be appre ted 
eut of the funds available from taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The taxpayer pays. it anyhow 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts Is not i l 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that if per cent : 
cash payment, the $700,000,000 has either to be a ; 
like the $100,000,000, or it has to be borrowed and t 
paid on it. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true 

Mr. WALSH of Massachuseits. If we borrow th 
000,000, we have to pay interest for 20 years. I[f we ly Ww 
the $100,000,000 each year, we ! e to pay on the firs iM 
000,000 interest for 20 years, and in the seventh yea! | 
$700,000,000 which begins to bear terest and will bea nt r 
for 13 years more, and in the tenth year we will! ha 
than the cash disbursement of $700,000,000 that has 
interest. So J] do not see hew the Senator ean escape the 
conelusion that, any way you view this question, under a an 
to give an option of cash or imsurance, assuming that 50 per 
eent of the veterans take cash and 50 per cent insuranee, there 
will be a saving m 20 years of $1,000,.000,000 or more to the 
Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator entirely, if we do 
not take into consideration the question of interest; he i 
proximately eorreet. But what we have to look out for is 
what will be the actual cost to the Government, and the actual 
cost to the Government is what the amount appropriated under 
this bill will be if it is a direct cash payment, and what in- 
terest will be paid out, and until it fimally reaches the end 
of the 20-year period whatever imterest is paid upon the 
amount of the original obligation, together with the int sf 
| that would have to be paid upon the yearly payments to meet 
the requirements of the law, will amount to about what e 
Senator says. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 


for insurance alone, will mean a saving to this Government of | 
$1,000,000,000 in 20 years, and it seems to me we can not afford | 


to fail te consider that in undertaking to pass legislation of 
this kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator ought to qualify that statement 
by saying that if they do net count the interest on the $500,- 
000,000 during the period of 20 years and the interest wpon the 
interest which they pay, then his statement is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Absolutely. 

Mr. SMOOT. But if the Government has to arrange for the 
payment of the interest on that interest for the full time, it 
will come to about the same thing. 














m Utah a question. 


Senator fre 


Mr. ROBINSON. I have the floor 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If Congress appropriates a hundred mil- 
lion dollars annually, on what theory does the Senuter from 
Utah claim that we must figure that that is costing the Gov- 

; ernment terest on a hundred million dellars? After it is 
spent, why does the Government have to pay any interest on it? 

Mr. SMOOT.. If we do not figure that amount, them at the 


end of 20 years we would have only the amount of money that 
was actually appropriated. , 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. The Senator means to have it lald up 
for a sinking fund? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have to do that. 

Mr. BRANDEGBEE. I know; bat is that what the Senator is 
figuring interest en—for the purpose ef a sinking turd? 


Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely; and unless that is dene we weuld 
not have the money to pay the ebligntion. 

Mr. BRANDBGEE. Certainly not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, when 1 was interrupted I 
was discussing the attitude of the Executive toward this lezis- 
lation and its effect upen the legislation. The statement of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsn)} and the admis- 


sion, if I may so refer to it, of the Senater from Utah [ Mr. 


seeidiptennmaeemammateas eee 
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Smoor] in connection with the comparative costs of the stint Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Utah had his way t! 


ance plan and the so-called cash plan are interesting and invite 
further attention; but why can not the Senate be informed of 
the President’s attitude respecting this legislation, particularly 
in view of the history of the controversy and of former expres- 
sions concerning the measure by the President? It would seem 
to me that some Senator on the other side the Chamber 
should be possessed of enough information to answer my ques- 
and I am wondering whether the failure of Senators of 
the majority to say whether the President would a bill 
carrying a cash option and sign a bill carrying only the insur- 
ance plan is due to lack of information or fear that after they 
supplied the information the President would find it necessary 
to repudiate their statements. It would simplify this question 
very much, produce quick results, and do harm to nobody, 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the 
kansas yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FERNALD. I had supposed my esteemed friend from 
Arkansas had by this time acquainted himself with the Presi- 
dent sufficiently well to know that when he said he opposed any 
bonus legislation, that was about the end of it: and I doubt if 
his nearest friend would ever get much more. He said that in 
his message, and I suppose his attitude is the same now, 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, if I construe the statement 
of the Senator from Maine correctly, it is a serious statement 
of what Abe Martin is said to have uttered in humor— 


ot 
‘ 
Lion, 


veto 


Senator from Ar- 


Careful Cal has broke his silence 


[ Laughter. ] 

Does the Senator from Maine speak with authority and mean 
to say that the President will veto any adjusted compensation 
bill which the Congress may pass and send to him? 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I certainly do not 
with authority. I have never mentioned this to the President, 


and hain’t said nothin’ yit 


and all I know about the matter is what he has already suid | 


in his message to Congress. 
Mr. ROBINSON. the Senator believe 
will veto a bill carrying only the insurance plan? 
Mr. FERNALD. I have no means of knowing. 
Mr. ROBINSON. But the Senator hus said that the Senator 
from Arkunsus ought to understand the President’s attitude 
upon the subject because of his statement that he is opposed to 
bonus legislation. Now, the Senator declares that he himself 


Does the President 


has no opinion as to whether the President would sign an ad- 
justed compensation bill if it embraced only the insurance | 
plan. Does the Senator from Maine think that the President’s | 


messuge commits him unalterably to the veto of any adjusted | 


compensation bill which the Congress may pass? 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- | 
kansas yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have asked the Senator from Maine a 


question, which I know he will be glad to answer. 

Mr. FERNALD. I will be very glad to answer. I 
idea at all of what the President’s attitude on 
will be. I have never asked him, and he has never asked me. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, I suggest that it would be 
an interesting performance if either the Senator or the Presi- 
dent would ask the other. I yield now to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was going to remark that 
perhaps the insurance plan would not be considered a bonus. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President-—— 
Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 
Mr. HARRISON. I just entered the Chamber, and did not 


hear all the Senator said. 
on 


He has asked a question of Senators 
the other side several times—— 

Mr. ROBINSON, And I had quite an illuminating answer 
from my friend the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HARRISON. , Yes; it is just as clear as mud. When 
the Senator propounded that question to the Senator in charge 
of the bill [Mr. Curtis] he promptly left the Chamber, and 
then when he asked it again of the Senator from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. Lover] he retired from the Chamber. I see now the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Finance Committee [Mr. S moor], 
who has had a good deal to do with the proposition. He is 
close to the Secretary of the Treasury. He is closer still to 
the President. Has he made any reply? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course we all know that the Senator 
from Utah really knows, if he would only take the Senate and 
the country into his confidence, There can not be any doubt 
about that. I have been drawing nearer to the Senator from 
Utah for some minutes, in a figurative sense, and now I pro- 
pound to the Senator from Utah the question—— 


have no | 
this measure | 
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bill would not pass at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I asked the Senator fron 
Utah, or was just about to ask him, whether the Preside) 
would sign an adjusted compensation bill which carried on), 
the insurance plan? 

Mr, SMOOT. I will answer the question. 
the Senator asked me that question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will answer it. 
not asked the President. [|Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON. Well, Mr. President, for a moment after 
I asked the question I held my breath in suspense, and other 
Senators did. We thought we were to receive information 
authentic information, but the Senator from Utah disappointed 
us. As I said before, the Senator from Utah knows the Pres 
dent’s mind on this subject if anyone does. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the Senator from 
Utalt does not know the mind of the President, and I am not in 
terested in seeing that this bill passes, either. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, no personal issue can arise 
between the Senator from Arkansas and the Senator from Uta) 
about what the Senator from Utah knows or does not know. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan 
sas yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. ROBINSON. TI yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Somebody, a Senator or some one else, evi- 
dently told the veterans or their representatives that the Presi- 
dent would veto any other bill except the insurance bill, and 
their attitude in favor of the insurance bill is based, as I under 
stand it, upon the understanding that the President would so 
act. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Senator from North Carolina wil! 
absolve me from any such statement as that. The Senator 
knows I voted against the bill before. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not mention the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator went so far as to take in every 
member of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, I did not say members of the committee. 
I said that some Senator or somebody else had evidently told the 
representatives of the veterans in this country that the Presi 
dent would veto any legislation except the bill which carried 
only the insurance plan, and I draw that inference from the 
fact that their support of the insurance plan, as 1 understand 
it, is based upon the idea that the President will sign that aud 
will veto anything else. 

Mr. ROBINSON, The only information I have been able to 
obtain was in the answer of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD], which, if I misinterpret, the Senator will kindly 
correct. I understood him to imply that the President's 
message on the subject commits him unalterably to a veto of 
any adjusted compensation Dill. 

Mr. FERNALD. Oh, no; I did not say that. 
all I knew about the attitude of the President. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Lut the Senator did say that the Senator 
from Arkansas is familiar with that message and that lhe 
understands its clear import. Now the Senator declares that 
he himself does not understand what it meant. 

Mr. FERNALD. Iam sure that the Senator will yield again? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FERNALD. It seems to me there ought to be somebody 
who knows about this. 


I did not kno 


I do not know, and I ha 





I said that was 


Mr. ROBINSON. That is the way it seems to me! [Laugh- 
ter.] 
Mr. FERNALD. It appears to me very much like a great 


deal of the evidence that is appearing before the investigating 
committees. Somebody told somebody else something 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Maine will not start in the Senate this Saturday afternoon 
controversy about investigations. 

Mr. FERNALD. Not at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator admits that he has no in- 
formation and that some one should procure and give the infor- 
mation to the Senate, he has admitted what I started out to 
prove in that particular, except I thought perhaps he might be 
able to tell the Senate the President's attitude. 

Mr. FERNALD. Will my friend yield again? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, with pleasure. 

Mr. FERNALD. I base my judgment on the remarks of my 
friend from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. He said that 





somebody had told somebody else that he did know that the 
President would do certain things under certain conditions. 
Now, as my friend knows who that somebody is, it seems to 
me we ought to be able to trace back and find out who it is 
and have him subpeenaed here. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. I see the spokesman for the President, the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], bas arrived in 
the Chamber and I would like to prepound to him inquiries 
similar to those I have submitted to the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Curtis] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saoor]. I 
would like to know if the Senator from Indiana is informed 
whether, if the adjusted compensation bill mcludes a cash or 
other option, it will meet with the Executive veto? 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator and I both belong to the Metho- 

Church, but I did not know this was an experience meet- 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. ROBINSON. {fs that all.the answer the Senator cares 

make? 

Mr. WATSON. Why does the Senator choose to catechise 
me? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will say that in so far as the reference 

religion is concerned this is the first information I had that 
! friend the Senator from Indiana had any religion what- 
ever. [Laughter on the floor and in the galieries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the rule of the Senate, 
manifestations of approval or disapproval are prohibited in 
the galleries. The Chair feels that he must admonish the oc- 

ipants of the galleries to observe the rule. 

lr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Indiana was not in the 
Chaniber when I presented a subject which I think is of im- 

rtanece in connection with the adjusted compensation legisia- 

I After reference to the prolongation of the issue and the 
desire of those who favor legislation in behalf of former serv- 

/ men to see it properly enacted, reference was made to the 
statement that if a cash option is incorporated it will certainly 
result in an Executive veto, and the implication that if no 
cash option is embraced in the bill the President would sign it. 

Now, I know that the Senator from Indiana is the one un- 

udiated spokesman of the White House in good standing, 





hough in a precarious situation perhaps, and I want to be | 


ormed, if possible, and the Senate would like to be informed, 
whether that G@eclaration is well founded and whether the 
President would sign the bill as passed by the House and veto 
a bill embracing a cash option? 


if the fears of the representatives of the American Legion that 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, the Senator must not be teo modest. 

Mr. WATSON. It is not a question of modesty. If it were 
a question of modesty I would diselaim it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator weuld not need to de that 

Mr. WATSON. [It is a question of truthfulness T he 


no authority whatever to speak for ti President of the Tnited 
States on any prepesition at any time under any circumstances 
I announce only my own ideas. 1 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has repudiated himself \s 
we understood him he spoke for the President the er 
about the special message relating to the investig: i 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and he spoke perhaps once too 
often, too long, and too lewd But the convictir n nin heen 
carried to the many advocutes of the adjusted compensa : 


legistation, and that seems to be the outgrowth of the decla 
tion of purpese by the Senator from Indiana and his associates 


on the other side of the Chamber, that the only thing that can 
be passed is the plan embraced in the House bill for insuranes 
certificates to former service men. No matter what 


plan may exist or be presented, or how much less other plans 
may cost or how much more satisfactory and beneficial the 
might prove to the former service men, the policy has bee 
agreed on, a policy concerning which rumors have been spread 
but which has never before been definitely declared, to kil 
any adjusted compensation legislation except that which has 
been passed by the Tlouse of Representatives. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from lowa? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would like to get a little information 
from the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not know whether it is possible. 

Mr. BROOKHART. How many votes will there be in the 
other side to pass the bill over the President's veto in case it 


| contains a cash provision? 


Mr. ROBINSON. I am unable to furnish the Senator the 
information. Frankly, I am convinced that such a bill could 


| not pass over the President’s veto after the statement of the 
My ‘purpose in seeking the information is serious. Frankty, | 


the inelusion of a cash option would make certain a veto, and | 
» emission of it would make prebable the President's signa- | 


ture to the bill, I would be disposed, and some other Senators 
would be disposed, te refrain from voting for a cash option, 
even though it appeared to have advantages over the plan con- 
tuined in the bill as passed by the House. I know that the 
Senator from Indiana will be glad to inform the Senuwte as to 
the President’s attitude upon ‘the subject. 

Mr. WATSON. Mc. President, inasmuch as the Senator frem 
Arkansas asks me seriously, I shall answer him in the same 
frume of mind. I have never discussed that question with the 


the slightest idea in the world what his notions are concerning 
it. I enky know that certain Senators have said to the Presi- 
dent that if he saw fit to veto a cash bonus measure they weuld 
vote to sustain his vete, whereas if be saw fit to veto the ofher 
proposition they would not vote to sustain his veto, but would 
yote to pass it over the veto. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I would be interested to know how many 
Senators and who they are? 

Mr. WATSON. Enough to do the business. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well, then. The Senator from Indi- 
ana has furnished the information that I sought. 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, no; that is not the mfermation the 
Senator asked me ‘te furnish at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Qh, yes; it is in part. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator asked me to furnish informa- 
tion as to what the President theught. That I can net furnish. 





But i can furnish him what I think about it. I am one of ‘the | 
Senators who would vote to sustain the President if he vetoed | 


a cash bonus bill, whereas if he vetoed the other bonus bill I 
would vote to override his veto. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; I understood the Senator’s statement. 
It is very frank and quite illuminating upon the issue befere 
the Senate. By indirection it gives me the answer to my ques- 
tien and furnishes the country the justification for the atti- 
tude of the representatives of the American Legion who have 
declared that if a cash eptien is incerporated in the bill and 
vetoed by the President, it would fail of passage ever the veto, 
but if the insurance plan alone is passed and the President 
should see fit to veto that, it would be passed over the Nixecn- 
tive veto. So at last we went te the right seurce for ‘informa- 
tien—to ‘the authorized spokesman for the White House. 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, no; Mr. President. 


_ 


Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Then what about passing it over his 
veto if he vetoes the ether form of bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I think it probable that it would pass in 
view of the pledge of the Senator from Indiana and the 
Senators who support his position in that particular, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want te ask the Senator from Arkansas 


| a : . : eas : . 
| if he can see any consistency in the position of the senior 
President at all. I have never heard him discuss it. I have not | 


Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] in stating that he would 
vote to override the President’s veto of the insurance provisien 
alone if the President should veto it, but would vote to sus- 
tain the President’s veto should a cash benus optional plan be 
included, when on September 20, 1922, after we had passed the 
adjusted compensation bill and President Harding had veteed 
it, the Senator from Indiana voted to override the President's 
veto? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I hope the Senator from Mississippi will 
not impose upon me the impossible task of vindicating the con- 
sistency of my good friend, the Senater from Indiana. 

Now, Mr. President, I would like te ask my friend the 
Senator from Qhie [Mr. Wuais], who I know is in good faith 
supporting the adjusted compensation legislation, whether he 
eun tell the Senate if the President would vete a bill embracing 
a cash optien and sign a bill including enly the insurance 
plan? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I have not talked with the 
President on this subject. I de not know what his attitude 
en the matter is. I regret that 1 can not give my friend the 
infermatien. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is a remarkable cireum 
stance that no Senater on the other side of the Chamber, either 
one of the opponents of the proposed legislation or ene of the ad- 
vecates of it, has the slightest conception of the attitude of the 
Hxecutive respecting this impertant issue. 

Mr. SMO@OQT. Mr. President 





Mr. ROBINSON. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 
Utah. Now we are going to get the real information. 

Mr. SM@OT. Yes; so far as the Senator from Utah is con- 
eerned. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that it would be very im- 
proper, for me at least, to ask the President what his attitude 
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on the bonus bill is. No matter what answer he might give, I 
should follow what I thought was right, whether it was in 
accord with or contrary to his position. Therefore, I never 
seek counsel where I am not going to try to follow it. I have 
made up my mind on this subject, and no matter whether the 
President shall state he will veto the bill or that he is going to 
sign it, Il am going to vote the way I think I ought to vote, and 
for the best interests of my country. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, of course all that is true; 
we all know that the Senator from Utah is unswervable from 
his views and ideas, but with all due recognition of the out- 
standing characteristics which distinguish the Senator I say 
there has been raised in the country an issue that adjusted 
compensation legislation must be passed in a certain form or 
it will encounter a presidential veto and thus the issue be 
prolonged. A few Senators, led by the Senator from Indiana 
|Mr. Wavson], have taken the attitude that if the proposed 
legislation is limited to an insurance provision they will do 
everything in their power to force its passage, the objection 
of the Executive to the contrary notwithstanding, but if the 
Senate sees fit to perfect or to improve the bill, to incorporate 
into it additional provisions calculafed to prove helpful to 
the former service men, and the President then vetoes the 
bill, the organization which clusters so coherently about the 
great Jeader from Indiana will exert its power to sustain the 
Iixecutive veto and to defeat the final enactment of the legisla- 
tion, 

in that view of the matter, with those facts disclosed before 
the Senate, it would not be belittling the dignity of the Sena- 
tor from Utah, it would not be an act of unfairness or in- 
justice to the President or to anyone else, if the Senator from 
Utah should ask the Executive what is his attitude upon the 
subject. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. 
Arkansas a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does_ the 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield with pleasure to the Senator 
from Indiana, 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator. The Senator has 
very freely questioned some of us on this side of the Chamber 
as to our views on this question. I should like to ask him 
what are his views? Under those conditions what does the 
Senator propose to do? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Under those conditions, Mr. President, I 
should favor the passage of the House bill. That is the reason 
I have taken the floor—to develop the facts which have been 
held secret and which have an important bearing upon the issue 
now before the Senate. I said in the beginning of my speech, 
what the Senator from Indiana did not hear because he was not 
then in the Chamber, that if the Senate could be assured of the 
Executive attitude on this subject, if it could ascertain that the 
cash option would be vetoed and fail to pass over the veto and 
that the insurance plan would be signed or passed in spite of a 
possible veto, the controversy would be ended now so far as this 
side is concerned. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that he has correctly stated the attitude, as I understand it, of 
every member of the minority of the Finance Committee. We 
therefore want definite information as to what the attitude of 
the President is. It is known to all of us that the advocates of 
this proposed legislation who assume the right to speak for the 
veterans are under the impression, gained, as they claim, by 
representations made to them by leaders upon the majority 
side of the Chamber, that the President will beyond question 
veto any bonus legislation which contains the cash plan but 
that the President will sign any legislation of that character 
which merely contains the insurance plan. 

The Senator from Arkansas has been trying very diligently 
to find out the authority for that statement of the President's 
position. The authority that the veterans give for their belief 
is assurances given to them by majority Senators. I have had 
evidence of that this morning from a representative of the 
American Legion. The Senator from Arkansas has asked the 
Senator from Indiana, who is generally recognized as a spokes- 
man of the President in this Chamber, and he has also asked 
the Senator from Ohio, who is also recognized as a spokesman 
of the President in this Chamber, both being Senators supposed 
to enjoy the confidence of the President, and they have replied 
to him that they have never discussed this matter with the 
President and that they do not know the President’s attitude in 
reference to it. 





President, may I ask my friend from 


Senator from 
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Somebody on the majority side of the Chamber has discusse.} 
it with him or the Legion men would not have this assurance 

I suggest to the Senator from Arkansas that if he will ask 
the Senator from Indiana or the Senator from Ohio or an 
other Senator on the majority side who, like them, has neve 
discussed the question with the President, if he has any know} 
edge of any Senator on the majority side who has discusse.| 
it with the President, in that way possibly the Senator wi 
get a lead and will be able to apply to the proper source ¢) 
get the information. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arka: 
sas yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Would it be in order to suggest that we ha 
an investigating committee appointed? 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is an investigation, Mr. Presiden 
that is very important in connection with legislation that 
pending, and it seems that we can probably get the informatio) 
upon the floor of the Senate without having to go outside, be 
cause, as I am advised, the source of the information whic) 
has been conveyed to the veterans and upon which they bus. 
their insistence that we adopt the insurance plan came from 
leading Senators on the Republican side of the Chamber. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have elicited all the i: 
formation that I think can be obtained as to the attitude «: 
the Executive on this proposed legislation. The discussion has 
disclosed that a few Senators associated with the Senato: 
from Indiana are responsible for bringing about a condition 
which renders it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, for 
the Senate to consider and act upon amendments to this bil! 
which many Senators believe will improve the bill. The oppor 
tunity to secure a cash option is denied to the former servi 
men by reason of that influence and that combination. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Washington 

Mr. DILL. If it be true that certain Senators on the Re- 
publican side will only vote to override an Executive veto if 
it be a certain kind of bill, and those Senators have long been 
opposed to the bonus, then, if Senators who believe in the casi 
proposition support that provision, are they not allowing the 
opponents of the bonus to dictate its terms? 

Mr. ROBINSON. In a measure that is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, but the Senator from In 
diana [Mr. Wavson] voted to override the President’s veto in 
1922. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HARRISON. And there may be other Senators on thie 
other side of the Chamber who are in the same attitude. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So did the leader of the majority, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopge]. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts made one of the most eloquent and forceful speeches 
in favor of the McCumber adjusted compensation bill that was 
delivered in the Senate or elsewhere, and it is said that he has 
joined the combination with the Senator from Indiana for the 
purpose of preventing the service men having a cash option. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not have quite the understanding 
from the Legion representatives that some Senators have ex- 
pressed. As I understood their suggestion, it was that the bill 
would be vetoed by the President, but that there were a suflicient 
number of Senators like the Senator from Indiana who would 
vote under those conditions to override the veto, and therefore 
they urged us to support the bill as it came from the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; some have expressed the belief that 
the President will sign a bill embodying the insurance plan, 
but veto any other bill, and all would, so far as I know, concur in 
the opinion that there is no chance of passing a cash-option bill 
over the President’s veto. Many believe that the insurance 
plan can be passed over the Executive veto if the President shall 
see fit to veto it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Do I understand that the 
only reason given in opposition to the cash plan is that the 
soldiers will misuse the money if paid in cash to them? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not say that is the only reason given. 
Indeed, in justice to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], 
whom I interrogated upon that subject, I think it should be 
said that he justified his opposition on the ground that the 
insurance plan is better for the soldiers than the double plan— 
insurance with cash option. 
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\ir. WALSH of Massachusetts. In view of the fact that the 
tional plan saves the Government a billion dollars in 20 
ars it seems to me that some good reason ought to be 
anced for waiving aside the optional plan for the insurance 
Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Massachusetts has at 
st made a prima facie case for the cash-option plan; and 
it is not considered seriously by the Senate, the reason will 
the fear that to incorporate it in the bill would defeat any 
sjslation whatever for adjusted compensation 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 
Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi 
Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] 
il the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wicwis] have now returned to 
» Chamber. Two of the Senators, as I understand—the Sen- 
itor from Indiana [Mr. Warson] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopck]—have now said that although they voted 
before to override the President’s veto, they would not vote to 
yverride the President’s veto should the cash optional feature 
he attached. Has the Senator been advised how the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
\Wittis] feel about that matter? 
Mr. WILLIS. Is the Senator directing his question to me? 
] did not get the question. 


Mir. HARRISON. I was asking the Senator from Ohio and | 


| 25 per cent to 35 per cent 


{ Senator from Kansas, through the Senator from Arkansas, 
that question. 


Mr. WILLIS. What was the question? I thought the Sen- | 


ator was asking the Senator from Arkansas a question. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator from Arkansas permit 
me to ask the question in his time? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it the Senator’s frame of mind that 
if the insurance bill as it passed the House should be passed 
by the Senate without the cash optional feature attached, and 


President should veto it, he would vote to override the} 


President's veto? 
Mr. WILLIS. It is. 
Mr. HARRISON, If the cash optional feature should be 


attached to the House bill, and it should go to the President, | 


and the President should veto it, would the Senator then vote 
to override the President’s veto? 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator would not, ; 

Mr. HARRISON. So, that is three Senators that have 
joined, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, T have not any doubt that 
the statement mgde by the Senator from Indiana that there 
are enough to do the work is correct. The Senator from In- 
diana, When he makes a declaration of that nature, is usually 
well informed, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a moment? I want to ask the Senator from Kansas, if 
I may, in the Senator’s time, whether he occupies the same 
position that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopae] 
occupies, 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, Mr. President, I do not think the Sen- 
ator ought to keep asking questions of this kind. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the question is embarrassing to the 
Senator, I will not ask it. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is not at all embarrassing. I shall vote 
for what I think is proper when the matter is presented here. 
I said to the Senator from Arkansas that I was not in favor 
of the cash. bonus. 

Mr. SMITH. That is the same thing. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that the proposal of the 
Senator from Indiana to make certain the defeat of any bill 
carrying options has carried conviction to the advocates of 
adjusted-compensation legislation is evidenced by a number of 
telegrams which I have received from representatives and 
former representatives of the American Legion; and as show- 
ing also that it is clear that the attitude of the legislative 
representatives of the Legion and the chairman of the legis- 
lative committee is to favor the House bill and oppose the 
adoption of the cash option amendment, I submit letters and 
telegrams received from Mr. Taylor and Mr. Sapiro, who 
respectively fill those positions. I ask to have these inserted 
in the Recorp, together with a statement attributed by the 
newspapers to Mr. Taylor of March 19, 1924, a letter to me of 
April 19, 1924, in which Mr. Taylor defines clearly the attitude 
of National Commander Quinn and himself respecting the 
issue, and telegrams from representatives of the American 
Legion in the State of Arkansas. 

I have also a message received from Mr. Sapiro stating that 
the House bill in its present form is not satisfactory to meet 
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the demands of Justice for ex-service men, and that important 
amendments are necessary. some of the amendments are 
referred to in a telegram which I intend to have printed in 
the Recorp. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I will state that the com- 
mittee has recommended a large number of amendments, and 
I hope they may cover the matters suggested. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Are they in addition t 
with the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. I expect to offer three amendments not 
listed in the bill as reported, and then I expect to offer the 
amendment suggested by the Senator from 
gard to civil service, making four. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Perhaps those amendments will include 
some of the amendments referred to by Mr. Sapiro. I 
know. " 

Mr. CURTIS Mr. President, let the Senator have th m 
printed, and I will look them over in the morning or as soon as 
they are printed. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I can refer to them somewhat specifically. 
They are mentioned in his telegram of the 17th instant: , 


0 those reported 


Arkansas in re- 


do not 


First. Elimination of 60-day deduction 
Second. Removal of two-year filing limit. 
Third. Increase addition to service days as compensation basis from 

Fourth. Permit written waiver of compensation 
man. 


by iny ex-service 


Fifth. Permit assignment of compensation to any patriotic 
tion chartered by Congress 

Sixth. Reduce time limit of application for loan to two years from 
date of passage o? act. 

Seventh. Remove provisions discriminating against dependents of 
injured or disabled men, 

Eighth. Remove funding features not necessary to bill. 

Ninth. Include all ex-service women in all benefits. 


Several other minor features are suggested. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to have these several communica- 
tions printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Cuicaco, ILL., April 17, 192}, 
Senator Jor T. RosBinson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Somebody has been taking the name of American Legion in vain. 
I am chairman of national legislative committee of American Legion, 
and therefure stand as its one accredited spokesman on legislative 
matters, together with Taylor, our salaried representative at Wash- 
ingtun. We are convinced that inclusion of cash option in adjusted 
compensation bill will insure veto and will cause several important 
Senators to vote against entire bil) and sustain veto. Thus we fear 
cash option clause will defeat any real chance for securing adjusted 
compensation aiready long overdue. Legislative committee is satisfied 
with House bill amended on points presented by our legislative com- 
mittee and summarized in personal letter to you particularly. First, 
elimination of 60-day deduction ; second, removal 2-year filing limit; 
third, increase addition to service days as compensation basis from 25 
per cent te 35 per cent; fourth, permit written waiver of compensation 
by any ex-service men; fifth, permit assignment of compensation to any 
patriotic organization chartered by Congress; sixth, reduce limit appli- 
cation for loans two years from date passage of act; seventh, remove 
provisions discriminating against dependents of injured or disabled 
men; eighth, remove funding features not necessary to bill; ninth, in- 
clude all ex-service women in all benefits. Several other minor features 
suggested in writing by committee to Senate Finance Committee. 
Committee urges you use your influence as leader Democratic Senators 
to have cash option feature withdrawn and to secure immediate passage 
insurance certificate bill with these amendments, This wire not conti- 
dential. Kindest personal geetings. 

Aaron Sapiro, 
Chairman National Legislative Committee American Legion. 


MARIANNA, ARK., April 17, 192}. 
Senator Jor T. Rosinson, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Adjutant Claude Brown called my attention to your telegram. Amert- 
can Legion, the only organization of ex-service men of State, has re- 
ferred the matter to its membership. Less than 5 per cent favor the 
cash bonus plan, 95 per cent favor the plan as introduced in Congress. 
Arkansas service bureau of Little Rock not in accord with policy of 
American Legion. Strongly urge you to support the bill 

Ercan C. Roverrson, 
Department Commander. 
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LittLe Rock, ARgK., April 17, 1924, 


Hion, Jom T. Ropinson, 
United States Scnate, Washington, D. C.: 

s { ment represents sentiments Legionnaires of Arkansas poll 
I ntly nducted over State. Shows less than 5 per cent favored 
cash ition We feel amendment proposing same would jeopardize 
mie ! nd regret efforts made to divide veterans on issue. Light 
hou 1 us in 430 Arkansas towus counting on your continued 
¢ perati 

CLaups A. Brown. 
CHicaGco, ILL,, April 18, 1924. 
£ r J. F. Bos se 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Regarding adjusted com tion bill. Have just seen form of bill 
re ted « by Finance ¢ mittee and feel that legislation not yet 
in shape rtisfy d nds of justice for ex-service men. Can I see 
you in your * Mouday morning about 11 o’clock? Please wire 
Ch ’ G 

Aanon Sarino. 
MARIANNA, ARK., April 18, 1924, 
J Ro SON, 
liaited & tes Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Amy in Legion of Arkansas strongly in accord with policy advo- 


cated by nat il headquarters, American Legion, as 
man national legislative committee. 
ELGAN C. ROBERTSON, 


Department Commander, 


presented by 
Astron Sapire, chal 


ELDORADO, ARK., April 18, 1924. 
>, tor Jor T. Rorinson, 
* Senator from Arkanacs, Washington, D. C.: 


adjusted compensation bill out of 


nated Sta 


bre report Finance Committee 


with preference oyer tax measure. Urge your support of this measure 

pa d by House, with few amendments suggested by Finance Com- 
mittee and National legislative committee of the American Legion. 
Cash feature as suggested by some Senators will mean defeat, and 
ifter e years of watchful waiting it would be criminal to use this 

direct method of securing defeat of adjusted compensation. Last 
two 1 mal conventions of the American Legion indorsed the fivefold 


plan without specifying any eash optional feature. <A poll of legion- 
naires in this State is favorable to insurance plan as provided in House 
! Legionnaires in this State appreciate your support in the past 
nd are lool movement of certain Senators to 
load bill with cash optional feature. Don’t let this bill fail 
when so near suceess. If it is to be defeated, let responsibility rest 
on President and not on Democratic minority. Please wire. Am 
wiring Senater Caraway to same effect. 


ng to you to counteract 
down this 


0. L. BopENH AMER. 


AMERICAN LueGIOoN News Servicer, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1924. 
(For release Wednesday nrorning newspapers, March 19, 1924) 
STATEMENT BY JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, OF THE NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTSE OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, ON THE PASSAGE OF THE AD- 
JUSTED COMPENSATION BILL BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The American Legion is gratified by the spirit shown by the House 
of Representatives in passing an adjusted compensation bill by the 
lergest majority, nearly 7 to 1, which it has given in the five times it 
has voted favorably on the soldiers’ measure. 

The Members of the House come up for election every two years, and 
are, therefore, responsive te the desires of their constituents. The 
huge majority is evidence that the Representatives of the people know 
that sentiment among the citizens of the Nation has been continually 
growing, and has finally become imsistent, that the Congress delay 
action on this just measure no longer. 

The bill now goes to the Finance Committee of the Senate, where 
prompt action upen it is expected by the veterans, 





. Tum AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LOGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1925. 
Hon. Josera T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OQ. 

My Dear Senaror: I have your letter of April 17 requesting that the 
attitude of Commander Quinn and the legislative representative of the 
Legion be given you on the proposal te insert a cash option in the 
adjusted compensation bill from the floor ef the Senate. You state that 
there is a division among the friends of the legislation, and that, there- 
fore, you desire information en this subject for your own guidance and 
that ot your associates. 

I have just discussed your request with Commander Quinn over the 
tclephone. He asks that I Inform you that the Legion desires no amend 


ments to the bill from the floor; that the bill as reperted by the Financa 
Cemmittee can become a law regardless of a veto; but that amendm 
from the floor, and in particulat the cash option, might seriously 
danger this prospect. 

The bill as it passed the House a month ago has received the gene: 
approval of the veterans, The question of a cash option has not 
before the Legion for two years. Our membership overwhelmin 
favors insurance features, with lean privileges, as shown in all nations) 
conventions, and more recently through a national poll covering e 
State in the Union. 

Commander Quinn desires me to state further that the Legion a; 
ciates the friendly attitude which yourself and associates have 
played toward this legislation, especially when a partisan attitude mi 
have imperiled ultimate enactment at this session. 

With this official assurance, in which I heartily concur, any exist 
confusion in the minds of friends of the legislation should be cleared up 
Both Commander Quinn and I hope that you will convey this m 
to your associates, and that the bill will be passed by the Senate to 

, Very respectfully yours, 
JoHN THOMAS TAYLOr, 
National Legislative Committ: 


CASPER-ALCOVA IRRIGATION PROJECT, WYOMING 


Mr. WARREN obtained the floor. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from W 
ming vield to his colleague? ‘ 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Out of order, I ask unanimous consent 
to report back favorably without amendment from the ( 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation Senate Joint Resolution 
114, authorizing an investigation of the proposed Casper- 
Aleova irrigation project, Natrona County, Wyo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the report will be received. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I did not rise to add 
myself to that measure; but it is very important that it 
should pass, and I ask unanimous consent to have the joint 
resolution taken up at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
joint resolution just reported by his colleague. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the joint resolution? 

Mr. WARREN. It is simply a joint resolution asking the 
Secretary of the Interior to give us, before we meet at the next 
session, information about an irrigation project. There is ho 
money appropriated. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to its consideration, 
The Senator from Wyoming has explained its purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to prepare and submit to Congress at the be 
ginning of the next regular session plans and estimates of the charact«r 
and cost of structures necessary for the construction and completion 
ef the proposed Casper-Alcova irrigatiom project, in Natrona Cowity, 
Wyo. 

The joimt resolution was reperted to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ANNUAL REUNION OF UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyv- 
ming yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. WARREN. I had risen to address myself to the subject 
before the Senate, but I will yield for a moment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I should like te ask permission te present 
a matter which I do not think will lead to debate. 

Mr. WARREN. I yield to the Senator fer that purpose. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Military Affairs 
I ask unanimous consent to repert baek favorably. with an 
amendment, Heuse Joint Resolution 163, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to loan certain tents, cots, chairs, and se forth, to 
the executive committee of the United Confederate Veterans for 
use at the thirty-fourth annual reunion to be held at Mempliis, 
Tenn., in June, 1924; and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

Mr. WARREN. It will lead to no long debate? _.. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it is the usual report on @ bill of this 
sort. 














Mr. WARREN. I yield for that purpose. 
he PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
st of the Senator from Texas? 
ere being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
ile, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with an 
endment, on page 1, line 9, after the word “ stools,” to strike 
“and so forth,” so as to make the joint resolution read: 


solved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, author- 
to loan, at his discretion, to the executive committee of the United 
rederate Veterans, for use in connection with the thirty-fourth an- 
reunion of the United Confederate Veterans, to be held in Mem- 
Tenn., June 4 to 6, 1924, such tents, with necessary poles, ridges, 
pins, cots, blankets, pillows, chairs, or camp stools as may be 
red at said reunion: Provided, That no expense shall be caused 
United States Government by the delivery and return of said prop- 
the same to be delivered to said committee designated at such 
prior to the holding of said convention as may be agreed upon by 
retary of War and Thornton Newsum, chairman of said execu- 
mmifttee: And provided further, That the Secretary of War shall, 
delivering such property, take from said Thornton Newsum a 
ind sufficient bond for the safe return of said property in good 
ind condition, and the whole without expense to the United 
» amendment was agreed to. 
» joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
the amendment was concurred in. 
» amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the joint 
lution to be read a third time. 
e joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 
e title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution 
orizing the Secretary of War to loan certain tents, cots, 
hairs to the executive committee of the United Confed- 
Veterans for use at the thirty-fourth annual reunion to 
eld at Memphis, Tenn., in June, 1924. 
SHEPPARD. I thank the Senator. 
McKELLAR,. I thank the Senator, also. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION OF WORLD WAR VETERA NS 


Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
deration of the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjustea 
pensation for veterans of the World War, and for other 
OSES, 

WARREN. Mr. President, I rise to support the bill 
is before the Senate as reported by the Committee on 
nee, and, as nearly as possible, as it passed the House. 

uring the last Congress, when the bill providing for 
isted compensation for veterans of the World War was 
* consideration, I did not support the measure because, 
uy judgment, it was imperfect and inapplicable and would 
e unsatisfactory to both the proposed beneficiaries and the 

svernment. 

No way was provided in that bill for raising revenue to fulfill 
its conditions, or for assurance to the veterans that they might 

in loans upon their certificates, and ft seemed certain to 

‘ad to endless confusion in administration. 

If another bill of like character should be offered, I doubt- 
less would oppose it. 

the present bill, as it was passed by the House and amended 
hy the Senate Committee on Finance, is one that I shall take 
plersure in supporting if it may be passed by the Senate in 

present form, because it provides direct life-insurance 

tection to the families and dependents of the ex-service 
men. It introduces a system of what might be called “ safety- 
deposit installments,” and provides that the veteran who lives 
tor the period of 20 years may receive in cash, at the expira- 
tion of that period, 3.015 times the amount calculated at the 
rate of $1 a day to those who served in this country and $1.25 

lay to those who served overseas, not to exceed $500 in the 
former case and $625 in the latter case. These per diem and 
inuximum amounts have been the basis of computation suggested 
in almost all of the 200 or more proposed compensation bills. 

The bill now under consideration, the adjusted compensation 
or bonus bill, seems to promise adjustment of long-continued 
matching of wits to evolve a plan acceptable to a majority of 
our American Legionnaires and to Congress and the people. 

We can never reward fully with cash alone those veterans 
who risked everything and suffered loss of time, funds, health, 
and even life itself to carry to victory our flag and honor in 
the war on foreign shores for humanity and world peace; but 
we can undertake to encourage our young veterans to commence 
planning and building for the future, and we can insure to all 
of them care for their dependents in case of death. 
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This the bill before us proposes to do. It enables each of 
these young men to venture in business, homemaking, or em- 
ployment with a certainty behind him that wife, children, or 
parents will not be entirely bereft of immediate relief, in some 
measure, in case of the passing away of the protector. 

I wish at this time to express pleasure and satisfaction at 
what seems to promise the final conclusion of a subject that 
has been with us for consideration during the last five vears 
and one which I think in its various stages has finally reached 
the best possible solution, everyone and all things considered 

The veterans were not the ones who first sought a 
It was the Congress which first moved in granting the 60-day 
or $60 bonus as a necessity for immediate use in a clean up 
and home-coming. 

Congress itself, having initiated the bonus business some six 
years ago, should no longer delay when a nearly or quite 
faultless measure, as this one seems to be, is before it, suitably 
planned to discharge or fulfill its promises. 

Whatever dissatisfaction may have existed meantime among 
a part or perhaps a majority of the veterans will be dispelled, 
and thoughts of injustice upon their part and upon the part 
of the people will pass away, is my belief. 

According to the report of Mr. Green, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, more than 200 bills bear- 


bonus. 


| ing on this question have been offered in this session of Con- 


gress. 

I regard this bill—H. R. 7959—as 
States at large and the most useful 
among all that have been proposed. 
about one hunded and sixty-five 
year, and a little over a hundred million dollars per annum 
thereafter for 20 years. This does not compel us to involve 
the Government in a bonded loan, nor does it add an extrayva- 
gant rate of taxation. It takes the money from one of Uncle 
Sam’s pockets and places it in another. In this way a liberal 
insurance policy is furnished by the Government without in- 


the best for the United 
for the ex-service men 

Its provisions require 
millions in cash the first 


curring the expense of advertising, commissions, and other ex- 


penses that life-insurance companies must collect from their 


| policyholders over and above the real risks of insurance. 


So much for the Government. 

To the young men who were in the service of our country 
during the late war, it furnishes to each, in case of his death, 
immediate protection and relief for his family and dependents, 
if he has any. If the man lives, he enjoys the satisfaction of 
continued protection of his relatives throughout the 20 years, 
and at the end of that period, while he is in middle life, settled 
down, and perhaps in need of funds to invest in the problems of 
business or profession that he must meet in obtaining a liveii- 
hood for himself and his family, it will add to his savings or 
will serve as capital in his business or will enable him to com- 
mence along new lines. 

In the State of Wyoming several of the most important 
American Legion posts have within the past few weeks taken 
a vote of their membership, and from 75 to 90 per cent have 
voted for insurance, aS against any other form of adjusted 
compensation. 

Recently at a meeting of one of Wyoming’s most prominent 
legion posts the following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that some form of 
compensation for ex-service men is a matter of right and justice; but 
it is the unanimous sense of this meeting to forego the bonus in favor 
of proper care and attention to our disabled comrades: Be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion withdraw from any further 
activities for the passage of the bonus and concentrate all their 
efforts for the proper care of the aforementioned disabled veterans. 


I am proud of the unselfish spirit of the young men who 
participated in the adoption of those resolutions. 

I am gratified by the knowledge that in connection with the 
bonus question little or no selfishness has been evident in my 
State, and I glory in the belief that Wyoming’s young men of 
the World War generation are remaining loyal to the traditions 
of the West, where the vast, almost limitless spaces foster 
broad minds and generous hearts and do not restrict the view 
to one’s own immediate environment and petty interests. 

Wyoming sent an unusually high type of men into the service, 
the majority native-born citizens, well educated, stalwart in 
physique, inured to the hardships incident to life and work in 
the open; courageous, good fighters, accustomed to firearms 
and hence apt in learning the use of other weapons of warfare, 
The State points with pride to the records made by her sturdy 
sons. She has already given them a good measure of relief 
through generous exemption from State taxation, and hence 
has not waited for the Federal Government to shoulder all the 
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eal Her citizens appreve of the plan proposed by the pend 
ing measure and are ready to do their share im “footing the 
, 

Mr. President, I may say, in conelusion, that it is my 
0} t] (he bill presented to us from the Finance Com- 
b s the only one that could have a possibility of final 
issue in this Cengressa. Therefore I support it heartily, al- 
{ zh T have said that I could wet support a bill calling upon 


ur 


fer taxation amounting to more than this bill now 


m the House Rept ‘ itives, | Mr. Halti- 
‘ one j elert} umnot ed that the House disagreed to 
‘ e bill | t. TSH) to limit 
i 0 e United States, and for otber 
purposes i ‘ to ‘ eonterence requi ed by the Senate on 
{ ali ‘ of the two Heuses thereo and that 
j Was on, Mr. Vaiz, Mr. Vuycent of 
Michigan \ 1TH, and Mr. RAKER were inted man- 
avers « e part of the Heuse at the conference. 
AIMS BY EX-OFFJCIALS (S. DOC. NO. 91) 

[DING OFFICER. The Chair lay before the | 

¢ i ter from the Secretary of the Navy } sponse to 
! lution No, 176. The Clerk will read the Secretary's 
ng clerk read as follows: 
DGPARTMBNT OF THR Navy, 
OFFLCR OP THE SSCRPTARY, 
Vaahington, Aprid 18, 192}, 
The Paesu Cc PRO TEMPORS ‘ THE SENATE 
s I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the reselntion 
f the Senate dated February 26, 1924 (8S. Res. 176), requesting the 
i intor ition 
the Secretary of the Nary ! 


¢, and he fs hereby, 





‘ | to furnish the Senate the following infor ym: 
‘1. Give tl n e of any ex-Member of the Hlouse of Repre- 
t \ or of ft! Senate, or of anv ex-Cabinet ffi who, 
irs after he had served in the House er the Senate, 
‘ il positi« ; head of one of the departments of the 
I Government ind who, since the Ist day of January, 
1918, has appeared as attorney or agent, or who is a member of 
ny firm or partnership appeartng as attorney or agent before the 
Navy Department or any of its bureaus, divisions, or subdivisions 
in ad acy of any claim of any kind against the Government of 
the United States 
*?. If there has been any such appearance as ontlined in para- 
graph T, then give fn full and in detail the nature of the claim; 
the amount of money Involved; the amount of money, if any, al- 
] ! such claimant; and the final disposition of the matter 
il 
if there has been any correspondence between the Navy 
dD tment or any of its branches, divisions, or officinis, and any 
of the persons described In paragraph 1 in relation to the subject 
matter outlined in paragraph 1, then supply the Senate fully 
with all such letters or copies thereof.’’ 


An examination of the records of the Navy Department, its bureaus 
1 offices, discloses that the Filon. William Gibbs McAdoo, former 

of the Treasury; the Hon. James Hamilton Lewis, ex- 
and the Tien. Hoke Smith, ex-Senator, appeared before this 
department in advocacy of claims against the Government of the United 
States, and who at the time of their advoeacy enme within the pro- 
s as set forth by Senate Resolution 176, above quoted. 

Eton. William Gibbs MeAdoo appeared im behalf ef Albert C. 
Burrage, owner of the steam yacht Aztec, in the advocacy of the claim 
of Mr. Burrage arising out of the leasing of the steam yacht by the 
Navy Department during the World War. The amount of money in- 
the claim was. $325,000 as the cost of repairs, plus $60,000 
f loss of the use of the vessel, a total of $385,000. The sum of 
$300,000 was the final settlement ef this claim. This sum has been 
paid, 


Secretary 


Senator; 


vision 


The 


volved in 


The tien. James Mamilton Lewis appeared befere this department 


im the advoeaecy ef the claim of the Hdward Valve & Manafacturing 
Co., Chieago, Il., for reimbursement on account of partial cancella- 
tien of Navy Department contract No, 2010 for 3-ineh projectiles, 


work wnder which was terminated after the signing ef the armistice 
the ameunt of meney involved in the claim was. $2,259,783.27.. The 
amount of money finally allowed, and which was the final settlement 
of the claim, was $574,291.42. This amount has been paid. 

The Hoo, Heke Smith appeared before this department in advocacy 
the claim of the Federal Sugar Refining Co. fer additional com- 
pensation under Navy Order No, 6273, dated April 15, 1920. This 
claim was based upen the cdaimant’s assertion that it sheuld be paid 


a pound, less 2 per cent f. o. b. refinery, instead of $0.175, as 


ot 


25 cents 


—» 


fixed by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy Departme 
on 420,000 pounds of granulated sugar delivered by the plaintif@ «; 
pany under Navy Order No. 6273. Payment was made to the 
eral Sugar Refining Co at the preliminary price of 14 cents per pow 
amounting to a total of $58,000, slightly more than the price fixe) 
by the Paymaster General of the Navy for said sugar. The amount of 
the elaim im behalf of which the Hon. Hoke Smith appeared be‘ 
this department was $37,350, tegether with interest from May 
1922. This claim has not been settled. The claimant has 
instituted suit before the Court of Claims, which suit fs still pend 
The correspondence as called for in Senate Resolution 176, wit! 
erence to the claims referred to, is attached as 


closures. 


2 


hereinbefore 


An examination of the records of this department has fafled to « 
close the name of any other ex-Member of the Senate or of any « 
ex-Cabinet officer who, within two years after retirement from « 
und the Ist of January, 1918, has appeared before 
department as attorney or agent, or who has heen a member of 
firm or partnership appearing as attorney or agent before the 
Department, fits bureaus or offices, In advocacy of any claim ag 
the ut of the United States. 

In juenece of the remarks of Senator Norris, as set forth 
the ConcresstonaL Recorp of March 1, 1924, relative to eliminat 
from ration under the resolution ex-Members of the Hou 
Representatives, I have caused no thorough and complete examin 
of the records of this department to be made with a view to a 
taining whether ex-Members of the House of Representatives ) 
appeared as attorneys in the advecacy of einims against the Go 
ment. Should a report im respect to ex-Members of the House of it 
resentatives be requested, I shalt endeavor to furnish the de d 
information, 


since day 


Governme 


cons 


consid 


Respectfully, Cuntrs D. Winner, 
Secretary of the Navy 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are some very | 


exhibits attached to the letter. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask that the letter of the Secretary of | 
Navy be printed as a Senate document in the usual way, : 
that the exhibits, together with the letter, be referred to 
Committee en Naval Affairs 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebra 
asks that the letter of the Secretary of the Navy be printe 
a Senate decument, and that the letter, with the accompan) 
papers, be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. Is t! 
objection ? 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Nebraska 
it is customary to. have printed as Senate deeuments commu! 
eations of this character? 

Mr. NORRIS. My waderstanding is that it is. The co 
munication is in respense to a reselution of the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the purpose in having the let(er 
printed as a Senate decument? To distribute it as a campaixsn 
document? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, ne. I think it is customary, and I think 
that without amy such request it would be dene, although unless 
somebody desires it I do not want to have the exhibits include. 
The letter of the Secretary of the Navy fully answers tlie 
resolution. I think that under the rules ef the Senate it is 
permissible to have it printed. I do not know whether it is 
ealled a Senate decument, but I think it is. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. I was just curious. te know, because 1 
bedy will ask for a copy of it. What is the use of expending a 
lot of money to embalm the statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have done the same thing many times 
before. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just because we have done a lot of foolish 
things befere is no reason why we should continue te do thei. 
That is all; I merely wanted seme reason for it and it seems 
there is none in existence. Hewever, IL shall make no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Witheut objection, the re- 
quest of the Senater from Nebraska is granted. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORED WARK VETERANS 


The Senate, as im Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7950) to previde adjusted com- 
pensation for veterans ef the World War, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, £ had in- 
tended to address the Senate te-day upon the pending bill, but 
I think time can be saved by permitting the amendments that 
are offered by the committee to be dispesed of to-day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would like to do that, if possible. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think that would save a 
good deal of time, and the Senate would be in better condition 
to hear discussion on the merits of the bill on Monday. I also 
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1 the Senator from Kansas desires to have an ex- 
tive session this afternoon. 
r. CURTIS. If » Senator from Massachusetts will yield, 
ought we could get through with the amendments proposed 


he committee and with four amendments that I desire to 
r, not indorsed by the committee, but brought to my atten- 
since the report was made. Then I desire to move an 
utive session. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I give notice that on Monday 
all address the Senate on the pending measure. 
ir. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 


m Kansas whether under his interpretation of the bill it | 


ains provisions under which soldiers and sailors who were 
the service of the country at the outbreak of the war and 
ose enlistment carried them beyond the period of the war 
1! come within the bill? 
Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator mean officers of the Regular 
blishment? 7 
‘ KING. Yes. 
CURTIS. It does not apply to them. 
KING. It does not? 
*- CURTIS. I think net. That is my understanding 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator | 


m Kansas what his plans are with reference to Monday? 
the purpose to go on with the bill on Monday, or dees he 
ose to give an opportunity for work on the calendar? 
r, CURTIS. The intention is to adjourn this afternoon. 
at would give us a morning hour on Monday and two hours 
the calendar under the rule. At 2 o’clock on Monday I 
nt to go on with the adjusted compensation bill, because I 
iid like to have it passed as soon as possible. There are 
ppropriation bills waiting for action; the revenue bill is 
ady to be taken up, as is the bill providing for codification of 

. Veterans’ Bureau laws. ‘Those should all be acted upon as 

m as possible. 

Mr. WILLIS. I fully agree with the Senator in his desire. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Did 1 eorrectly understand 
the Senator from Kansas to say, in reply to a question of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], that there is a difference in the 
bill between privates and officers in the regular service during 

» war and those who volunteered or were drafted? 

Mr. CURTIS. Not the privates, but the officers above the 

nk of captain. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Se a man who served in the 
Army or Navy or Marine Corps in rank lewer than captain is 
entitled to the adjusted compensation, whether he was in the 
service at the outbreak of the war or enlisted during the war as 
a member of the Regular Army or Navy organization, the same 
as if he had volunteered or been drafted? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; that is my understanding. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator, without express- 
ing any opinion, if the theory of the bill is that those who were 
drafted or who volunteered because of the exigency were 
entitled to compensation because they were denied the right to 
continue their employment under which their earnings would 
have been greater than that which they received in the Army, 
upon what theory does the Senator justify the payment to sol- 
diers and sailors who were in the Army and in the Navy 
at the time of the outbreak of the war and whose terms of 
enlistment did not expire until after the war was over? 

Mr. CURTIS. They might have been able, under conditions 
or under the rules and regulations, to leave the service and 
earn more outside. As the Senator well knows, boys who were 
of the serviceable age and who were left out because of some 
little physical defect earned as much as six or seven or eight 
dollars a day during the war. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not mean to assert that the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy after the out- 
break of the war would have permitted resignations from the 
Army and from the Navy? 

Mr, CURTIS. Only fer cause, and just cause, too. I think 
that all the men in the same class who received the same pay 
should be treated alike, and that is what the bill prepeses 
to do. 

Mr. KING. I am expressing no opinion; but I understood 
that the theory of the bill was that men had been taken from 
civil life, drafted or volunteered because their country w. : in 
danger, and that if they had remained at home they would 
have been able to earn more than the compensation received 
in the service of the Government, and it was intended to 
adjust their compensation. .If that is the theory, then, mani- 
festly, to be logical, we may not apply that theory to those 
who were in the Regular Army and in the Navy and whose 
terms of enlistment carried them at least to the 12th of 
November, 1918. 





4 
Mr. CURTIS. Would the Senater treat these who got S30 
a month any differently because they happened to be in the 
Regular Army or the Navy? 
| Mr. KING. Il am cApressing no opini m at all I am o 


posed to the theory of the bill, I a pPPoRe | to the bill itsel 
| and I intend to vote against it. I was trying to understand 
| the reason that prompted the Senator to include those whe 
| were not drafted, and who did not voluntarily enlist, but whe 
were regular soldiers and sailors I was trying to get his 
reason for including them within the provisions of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary wil! 
to read the bill. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill 

The first amendment of the Committee on Fh 
under the heading “Title I1—Adjusted-service credit.” 
tion 202 (c), on page 4, line 3, after the word “ cack 
insert “or cadet engineer,” and in line 11. after the 
“Navy,” to strike out “Indian Scout, female yeoman of 
Navy, or female marine of the Marine Corps in,” and to insert 
“or Indian Scout in,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


proceed 


the 


(c) Any civilian officer or employee of any branch of the military 


or naval for contract surgeon, cadet of the United States Military 
Academy, midshipman, cadet or cadet engineer of the Coast Guard, 


member of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 


hing member of the Siu- 
dent: Army Training Corps (except an enlisted man detailed 
thereto), Philippine Scout, member of the Philippine Guard, member 
of the Philippine Constabulary, member of the Porte Rico R 
of Infantry, member of the National Guard of Hawaii 
insular force of the Navy, member of the Samoan 


iment 
» member of the 


itive guard and 
band of the Navy, or Indian scout—in each case for the period of 


service as such. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Title III.— 
General provisions,” on page 7, after line 19, to strike out the 
subhead “Proof of right to adjusted-service certificate,” and 
to insert “ Transmittal of application.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Kansas under what theory public health officers are in- 
claded? If I am advised correctly, provision is made for 
public health officers, particularly those who remained in the 
United States and were discharging the same character of 
duties that they would have discharged if there had been no 
war, and that they are included within the bill My under- 
standing is that a large number of public health officers wera 
in the service of the Government at the outbreak of the war, 
who were continued in their various positions rendering the 
same service or service of the same character. 

Mr. CURTIS. They are not included. They are exciuded. 
Any member of the Public Health Service is exeluded for any 
period during which he was not detailed with the Army or 
the Navy. 

Mr. KING. Is the Senator sure that ts so? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is so provided in lines 21, 22, and 28, on 
page 4 of the bill. 

Mr. KING. The reason why I made the inquiry was that 
I have been advised by one who claims to be familiar with the 
bill that these medical men were included within the provisions 
of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator will turn to page 4 of the bill 
and read lines 21, 22, and 23, he will find that they are ex- 
cluded. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are not all excluded. They are ex- 
cluded where not detailed for duty. If they were detailed for 
duty with the Army or the Navy, they fall within the pro- 
visions of the bill, but those who were not detailed do not re- 
ceive any benefit from the bill. 

Mr. KING. It is clear that the statement made by the 
Senator from Kansas needs modification, and I will ask my 
collengue—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no, Mr. President. I read the provision 
to the Senator from Utah. It reads: 


Any member of the Public Health Service—for any period during 
which he was not detailed for duty with the Army or the Navy. 


That was my answer. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator what portion of 
those officers were detailed for service with the Army and the 
Navy? 

Mr. CURTIS. That information I am unable to give the 
Senator, I am sorry to say. 

| Mr. K8NG. I presume—ind this is information which was 
conveyed to me—that substantially all were detailed for serv- 
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ice 


and therefore the overwhelming majority of them come 
within the provisions of the bill. 
Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
ir, KING I yleld to the Senator from Missouri. 
lr. SPENCER. Where a member of the Public Health 
erviece wi actually detailed to the work of a soldier or 
it i the Senator object that he should receive the same 


eration that the soldier or sailor What dif- 


l receives? 
ference in principle is there if a man were detailed to duty or 


| 


So as to read: 

(1) That the applicant is a veteran; 

(2) His name and address; 

(3) The date and place of his birth; and 

(4) The amount of his adjusted-service credit. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, in section 303 (b), on page 
line 11, after the word “Title,” to insert “IV or,’ so as 
read: 


(b) Upon receipt of such certificate the director shall proceed to ex 
tend to the veteran the benefits provided for in Title IV or V. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Publicity,” 


| in section 304 (a), on page 8, line 13, after the word “ the,” to 


fted from the shop? If they were doing the military or | 
aval work they ought to have the bonus. If they were not 
doing that duty they ought not to have it 
lr. KING. Of course the Senator from Missouri and my- 
differ so radically upon the theory of the bill or the 
euson for this character of legislation that 1 presume there 
would be no ground of rapprochement between us. But may I 
say in reply to the suggestion of the Senator that the public 
health officers were receiving large salaries, many of them re- 
ceiving compensation greatly beyond that which they would 


have received in private life. 
Public Health Service. Hundreds and thousands of doctors, 
some of whom had not succeeded in their professional careers 
within their respective homes, sought these posjtions because of 
the large compensation. 
render service to the Government as employees of the Govern- 
ment in protecting the public health, not only of soldiers and 
sailors but of the people of the United States, so far as the duty 
rests upon the United States to have them perform medical or 
sanitary work, 

The Senator asked, “ Would you deny to them the same 
compensation or the same bonus that you would give to soldiers 
and sailors?” Why, course I would. The theory upon 
which we pay soldiers and sailors is entirely different from 
the theory upon which we pay .a medical officer of the Public 
Health Service of the United States, Indeed, the bill before 
us denies the bonus to captains and those above the grade of 


captain, as I understand it. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator is mistaken. It allows it to 
captains, 

Mr. KING. But above the grade of captain it denies it. I 


submit, and the Senator from Kansas or the Senator from 
Utah will correet me if I am in error, that the compensation 
of public health officers was as great or greater than the next 
higher grade to the grade of captain. Now it is proposed to 
deny the bonus to those above the grade of captain. I repeat, 
the public health officers were in the employ of the Government. 
They sought those positions. It was immaterial to them 
whether they were looking after the bubonic plague in some 
part of the United States or serving the public health in some 
part of the United States or whether they were ministering to 
the needs of the soldiers in some part of the United States or 
beyond the seas, They were discharging duties which they 
had undertaken to discharge and for which they were well 
compensated by the Government of the United States. So 
that those who believe in a bonus for the boys who fought in 
the trenches and for the sailors who risked their lives upon 
the sea may not, it seems to me, find justification for a bonus 
for the officers of the Public Health Service. 

Mr. President, I do not have the bill before me, and if the 
Senator from Kansas has no objection I shall not offer the 
amendment now to strike the provision out, but shall do so 
on Monday. 

Mr. CURTIS. TI understand that after the committee amend- 
ments shall have been acted upon amendments by individual 
Senators will be in order, and the Senator can offer his 
amendment on Monday, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 803 (a), on page 7, line 24, after the word “ Bureau,” 
to strike out “if the veteran is entitled to an ‘ adjusted-service 
certificate, ” and to insert “(hereinafter in this act referred to 
as the ‘ director’),” so as to read: 


Sec. 305, { 


a) As 
application the Secretary 


soon as practicable after the receipt of a valid 
of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as the 
case may be, shall transmit to the Director of the United States Vet- 
Bureau (hereinafter in this act referred to as the “ director”) 
the application and a certificate setting forth—- 


erans’ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 308 (a), on page 8, at 
the end of line 5, to insert “and,” and after line 5, to strike 
out: 


(4) That he is entitled to an adjusted-service certificate ; aad. 


The presumption was that they would | 





na vr ‘ | ‘* prepare,” 
They sought positions with the ae 





strike out “ Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy,” 
and to insert “director”; in line 15, before the word “ pre- 
pare,” to strike out “ jointly,” and in line 18, before the word 
to strike out “ jointly,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

804. (a) The director shall, as soon as practicable after the 
enaetment of this act, prepare and publish a pamphlet or pa®phiets 
containing a digest and explanation of the provisions of this act; 
and shall from time to time thereafter prepare and publish such a 
ditional or supplementary information as may be found necessary. 


Sse. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator in charge of the bill whether he offere:! 
this morning during his address a table showing the amount 
of money that beneficiaries could borrow upon their certificates 
during the 20-year period? 

Mr. CURTIS. gave that information in answer to one 
of the questions propounded to me. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I know the Senator did 
that, but I think some tables were prepared by the committee. 
If I am correct in that, I think those tables ought to be put 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand, Mr. President, that those tables 
are in the report presented by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; I merely used the tables found in th 
House report. I suggest to the Senator from Massachuseits 
that he have those tables printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the table showing the 
expenditure which will be necessary should the bill become a 
law? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to have that 
table printed also. I have in mind particularly, however, the 
table which shows how much money may be borrowed by a 
beneficiary at a given period during the 20 years. 

Mr. CURTIS. Those figures were given partially in my 
statement this morning, and they are also in the report of the 
committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator real 
from the table which he had in his hand, but I should like to 
have the Senator put the table to which I refer in the Recor». 
Will he do that? 

Mr. CURTIS. I shall be very glad to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the same table from which I read, and 
is in the report. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that; bui [ 
should like to have it put in the Recorp, because I think it 
will then be more widely read. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the table referred to in my remarks earlier in the 
day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


TABLE 4.—ZI Illustration of loan values, adjusted-service certificate 
tndowment 20 years: 





Amant et ethene... 152s. ka tel cab te deen $1, 000 

Ts * Wa WU <s cath oc hvaneJiaaath aaa coindiomaiaeninltaataae jeare.. rl 
Value of 

Year sinking ‘Loan value, 


fund end | 90 per cent 
of year 


$97.71 $87. 93 


133. 33 119. 99 
170. 58 153. 52 
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250. 36 225. 32 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator. Mr. 
dent, IT should like now to ask the Senator from Utah 
ell me what the other table was to which he referred. 

\lr. SMOOT.. It related to the cost of the bill. 

‘ir. WALSFED of Massachusetts. I &o not think that will be 
ssarily helpful, because it is rather complicated. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are three tables embodied in the report. 

WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Kansas 

red fin his remarks what the actual cost of the bill would be 
nld it beeome a lew. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 
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‘he next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in | 


ion 304, on page 8, after line 20; to strike out: 


}) The Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau shall trans- 

to the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy as soon as 
ticable after -the enactment of this act full information and 
nations as to the matters of which such officer has charge, which 

il be considered by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy in preparing the publications referred to in subdivision (a). 


The amendment was agreed. ta. 
the next amendment was, in section 304, on page 9; at the 
sinning of line 3, to strike out “(c)” and to insert “(b)’’? 
n line 5, before the werd “may,” to strike out “ Secretary of 
War and, the Secretary of the Navy” and to insert “ director”; 
| in line 6, after the word “ veterans,” to insert “and their 
dependents,” se as to make the paragraph read; 


} 


b) The publications provided for in subdivision (a) shall be 

ributed in such manner as the @frector may determine to be 
ost effective to inform veterans and their dependents of their rights 
nder this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Lhe next amendment was, under the subhead “ Statistics,” 
in section 305, om page 9 line 17, after the werds “of the” 
to strike out “War and Navy Departments,’ and to insert 

United States Veterans’ Bureau,” so as to. read: 


Sec. 305. Immediately upon the enactment of this act the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy shall ascertain the individuals 
who are veterans as defined in section 2, and, as to each veteran, the 
number ef days of overseas. service amd of home service, as defined 


in section 2, for which he is entitied to veceive adjusted-service credit, | 


and thelr findings shall not be subject to review by the General 
\ccounting Office, and payments made by disbursing officers of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau made in accordance with such find- 
ings shalk be passed to their credit. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Exemption 
from attachment and taxation,’ in section 368, on page 10, 
line 7, after the word “ veteran,” to Insert “ or his dependents,” 
So as to read: 


Sec. 308. Ne sum payable under this act to a veteran or his. de- 
pendents, or to his estate, or to amy beneficiary named under Title V, 
no adjusted-service certificate, and no proceeds of any loan made on 
Such certificate, shall be subject te attachment, levy, or seizure under 
any legal or equitable process, or to National or State taxation, 


The amendment ws agreed to. ‘ 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Unlawful 
fees,” in seetion 368, on page 10, line FT, after the word “ vet- 
eran,” toe insert “ or his dependents,” so as to read: 


Sec. 809. Any person who charges or collects, or attempts to charge 
or collect, efther directly or tndirectly, any fee or other compensation for 
assisting In any manner a veteran or his dependents fn obtaining any 
of the benefits, privileges, or loans to which be fs entitled under the 


provisions. of this. act shall, upen conyietion th« f ‘ ject u 
fine of not mere than $500 


year, or both. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
‘Lhe next amendment was, unck 


e heading litle LV.— 
Adjusted-service pay,” in section 401, on page 10, | 23, a 
the word “ veteran,” to insert “ by the directo: nm page il 
line 2, after the word “ this,” to strike ul ) —_" d to 
insert. “ act)’; and in line 3, before the words in | nee 
of law,” to strike out.“ hbim”™ and to insert ‘ such veteran,” 
so as to make the section. read: 

Sec. 402. There shall be. paid: to each veteran by ths ector (as 
soon as practicable after receipt of an application in accerdance with 
the provisions of section 302, but not before the expiration of nine 
months after the enactment of this act), in addition » any other 
amounts due such veterna in pursuance of law, the amouw f his 
adjusted-service credit, if, and only if, sueh credits is not ore 


than $590. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page Il, after line 
out: 


- sy 
>» to Strike 


Sec. 402. Payment shall be made by the Seeretary of War or the 


Secretary of the Navy, dependent upou whether the veteran's service 


for which, he is entitied to receive adjusted-service pay was with, the 


viee of the veteran 
was in both ferces, he shall be pald by the Secretary 


military feorces.or with the naval, fo s kt sueh ser 
of War er the 
Seeretary of the Navy according to the force in. which he first served 
during the compensable period. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 14, to change fle 
seetion number from “ 403°" to “402”; im line 18, after the word 
“void,” to strikeout “* The Seeretary of Warand the Secretarvof 
the Navy” and to insert “ Exeept as provided in Title VI. the 
director ’": and in line 21, after the words “ veterans as,” to strike 
eut “the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy shall 
jointly’ and to insert “he shall,” so ag to make the 


seetion 
read: 


Suc. 402.. No. right to adjusted-service pay under the provisions of 
this title shall be assignable or serve as security for any loan. Any 
assignment or loan made in violation of the provisions of this section 
shall be held void. Except as provided in Title VI, the director shall 
not pay the amount of adjusted-serwice pay to. any person other than 
the veteran or such representative of the veteran ag he 


shall by regue 
lation prescribe 


The amendment was agreed te. 

The pext amendment. was, under the heading “ Title V.—Ad- 
justed-service certificates,’ in seetion 501, on page 11, line 25 
after the word “ directer,” to strike eut “ ef the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau (hereinafter in this. title referred to as the 
*‘ director’),”’ so as to read: 

TLELE V.—ADIUSERD-SERVICR CERTIFICATES 

Sre. 501. Lhe direetor,. upon certification from the Secretary ef War 

er the Secretary of the Navy, as provided in section 303, is hereby 


| directed to issue without cest to the vetcran designated therein’ a non- 
| participating adjusted-service certificate (henveinafter in this title re- 


eS 


ferred to as a “ certificate”) of a face value equal to the amount of 
20-year endowament insurance that the amount ef his adjusted service 
eredit increased by 25 per cent would purchase, at his age om his birth 
day nearest the date of the certificate, if applied as a net single 
premium, ealeulated. in accordance with accepted actuarial principles 
and based upon the American experience table of mortality and interest 
at 4. per cent per annum, compounded annnaily, 


And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Loan privi- 
leges,” im section 502 (b), om page 13, lime 24, before the word 
“ commercial,” te imsert “90-day”; om page 14, line 8, after 
the word “ any,” to strike out “ bank and,” and, te insert “ bank, 
which shall be deemed a waiver of demand, notice, and protest 
by such bank as to its own indorsement exctusively, and”; in 
line 17, after the word “ bank,” to insert “offering the note for 
discount or rediscount”; fr line 19, after the word “instance,” 
to insert “from the veteran”; on page 15, line 1, before the 
word “notes,” to msert “90-day”; in line 2, after the word 

“purposes,” to strike out “Any such note secnred by a certifi- 
cate may be offered as collateral security for the issuance of 
Federal reserve notes under the provisions of section 16 of the 
Federal reserve act”: fm litte 5, after the words “ anthorized 
to.” to strike out “permit a." and to insert “permit, or on the 
affirmative vote of at least five members of the Federal Reserve 


iv 
# 
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Roard to require, a”; 


in line 11, after the words “ note is,” to 
‘sold the,” and to insert “ sold, discounted, or redis- 
’: and in line 12, before the word “ shall,” to strike 
aud‘to insert “ transfer,” so as to read: 


strike out 
counted the 
out “ 


ule, 


(b Any national bank, or any bank or trust company incorporated 
under the laws of any State, Territory, possession, or the District 
of Columbia (hereinafter in this section called “bank’’) is au- 
thorized, after the expiration of two years after the date of the cer- 
tifieate, to loan to any veteran upon his promissory note secured by 
his adjusted service certificate (with or without the consent of the 
beneficlary thereof) any amount not in excess of the loan basis (as 
defined in subdivision (¢) of this section) of the certificate. The 
rate of interest charged upon the loan by the bank shall not ex- 
cced by more than 2 per cent per annum the rate eharged at the 
date of the loan for the discount of 90-day commercial paper under 
section 13 of the Federal reserve act by the Federal reserve bank for 
the Federal reserve district in which the bank is located. Any 
bank holding a note for a loan under this section secured by a cer- 
tificate (whether the bank originally making the loan or a bank to 
which the note and certificate have been transferred) may sell the 
note to, or discount or rediscount it with, any bank authorized to 
make a loan to a veteran under this section and transfer the certifi 
cate to such bank. Upon the indorsement of any bank, which shall 
be deemed a waiver of demand, notice, and protest by such bank as 
to its own indorsement exclusively, and subject to regulations to be 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, any such note secured by 
a certificate and held by a bank shall be eligible for discount or re- 
discount by the Federal reserve bank for the Federal reserve dis- 
trict in which the bank is located Such note shall be eligible for 


discount or rediscount whether or not the bank offering the note for 


discount or rediscount is a member of the Federal reserve system 
and whether or not it acquired the note in the first instance from 
the veteran or acquired it by transfer upon the indorsement of any 
other bank. Such note shall not be eligible for discount or redis- 
count unless it has at the time of discount or rediscount a maturity 
not in excess of nine months exclusive of days of grace. The rate 
of interest charged by the Federal reserve bank shall be the same as 
that charged by it for the discount or rediscount of 90-day notes 
drawn for commercial purposes. The Federal Reserve Board is au- 
thorized to permit, or on the affirmative vote of at least five mem- 


bers of the Federal Reserve Board to require, a Federal reserve bank 
to for any other Federal reserve bank, notes secured by 
a certificate. The rate of interest for such rediscounts shall be fixed 
by the Federal Reserve Board. In case the note is sold, discounted, 
or rediscounted the bank making the transfer shall promptly notify 
the veteran by mail at his last known post-office address. 


rediscount, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 502 (ce), on page 15, 
line 18, after the word “ may,”.to strike out “ after,” and to in- 
sert “at any time after maturity of the loan but not before,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


(c) If the veteran does not pay the principal and interest of the 
loan upon its maturity, the bank holding the note and certificate 
may, at any time after maturity of the loan but not before the ex- 


piration of six months after the loan was made, present them to the 
director. The director may, in his discretion, accept the certificate 
and note, cancel the note (but not the certificate), and pay .the bank, 
in full satisfaction of its elaim, the amount of the unpaid principal 
due it, and the unpaid Interest accrued, at the rate fixed in the note, 
up to the date of the check issued to the bank, The director shall re- 
store to the veteran, at any time prior to its maturity, any certificate 
so accepted, upon receipt: from him of an amount equal to the sum 
of (1) the amount paid by the United States to the bank in cancella- 
tion of his note, plus (2) interest on such amount from the time of 
such payment to the date of such receipt, at 6 per cent per annum, 
compounded annually. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 502 
13, after the word “ bank,” to insert “ or 
bank,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


(f), on page 17, line 
the Federal reserve 


(f) If the veteran has not died before the maturity of the certificate, 
and has failed to pay his note to the bank or the Federal reserve bank 
holding the note and certificate, such bank shall, at the maturity of 
the certificate, present the note and certificate to the director, who 
shall thereupon cancel the note (but not the certificate) and pay to 
the bank, in full satisfactiqn of its claim, the amount of the unpaid 
principal and unpaid interest, at the rate fixed in the note, accrued 
up to the date of the maturity of the certificate. The director shall 
deduct the amount so paid from the face value (as determined in 
section 501) of the certificate and pay the remainder in accordance 
with the provisions of section 501. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was in section 502 (g) on page 18. 
line 5, after the word “annual,” to insert “level net,” so us 
to make the paragraph read: 

(g) The loan basis of any certificate at any time shall, for the 
purpose of this section, be an amount which is not in excess of eit 


(1) 90 per cent of the reserve value of the certificate on the last d 
of the current certificate year, or (2) 60 per cent of the face value 
the certificate. The reserve value of a certificate on the last 


day of any certificate year shall be the full reserve required on su 
certificate, based annual level net premium for 20 years and 
calculated in accordance with the American Experience Table 
Mortality and interest at 4 per cent per annum, compounded annually, 


on an 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Title VI.— 
Payments to veterans’ dependents,” on page 20, after line 13, 
to insert the subhead “ Order of preference.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 601 (a), on page 20, 
line 23, after the word “shall,” to insert “(as soon as pr: 
ticable after receipt of an application in accordance with the 
provisions of section 604,.but not before the expiration of nine 
months after the enactment of this act),” So as to read: 


Sec. 601. (a) If the veteran has died before making application 
under section 302, or, if entitled to receive adjusted-service pay, has 
died after making application but before he has received payment 
under Title IV, and if the United States has not made, or is not obli- 
gated to make, any payments to apy person on account of his death 
(either as compensation under the war risk insurance act or as insur 
ance under such act), then the amount of his adjusted-service credit 
shall (as soon as practicable after receipt of an application in accor: 
ance with the provisions of section 604, but not before the expiration 
of nine months after the enactment of this act) be paid to his 
dependents in the following order of preference: ~ 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, does the Sen- 
ator from Kansas think that it will be possible to have the 
administration of this act so organized as to commence puy- 
ments nine months after the passage of the act? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am told that the records are in such shape 
that they can be prepared within nine months. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought it was better when 
I was preparing a substitute. bill to make it a definite period, 
say, July 1, 1925. 

Mr. CURTIS. Why not let the Senator offer an amendment 
to that effect, and we will adopt it, and it will then be in con- 
ference, and the question may be determined? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have been informed, as 
the Senator was, that they would probably be prepared to make 
payments in nine months, but I think it is very doubtful. 
What does the Senator from Utah think as to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I, myself, think it is very doubtful, I will say 
to the Senator, but the bill was expected to be passed before 
this time, and it was desired to have it go into effect at the 
first of the coming year; that is, the calendar year beginning 
January 1, 1925. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should also like the view 
of the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Kansas as tv 
whether it would not be better, in view of the fact that there 
may be a change of administration March 4 next, to fix a date 
some time after March 4, 1925, rather than about the time 
when there may be a shift or a change in the administrative 
officers. I merely suggest that with no partisan idea at all, 
but simply as a question of administration in the event there 
should be a change of administration on March 4. 

Mr. CURTIS. The question will be in conference, as the 
Senator realizes, and we will consider it there. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I merely make the sugges- 
tion for consideration. If we should make the bill apply in 
nine months, and it should become a law, it would become 
operative just about the time when there might be a change in 
the administration on March 4 next. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. °¢ 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the subhead “ Dependency,” in section 602 (a), on page 21, line 
18, after the word “ individual,” to strike out “ was dependent 
and to insert “ depended,” so as to read: 


Swe. 602. (a) No payment shall be made to any individual under 
this title unless at the time of the death of the veteran such indi- 
vidual depended upon him for support. 


The amendment was agreed to, 








The next amendment was, on page 22, line 3, to insert the 
subhead “ Payment in installments.” 

fhe amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 608 (a), on page 22, 
line 4, before the word “ The,” to strike out “(a)”; and in line 
13, after the numerals “601,” to insert “All payments under 
this title shall be made by the director,” so as to read: 


Sec, 6023. The payments authorized by section 601 shall be made 
10 equal quarterly installments, unless the total amount of the 
yment is less than $50, in which case it shall be paid on the first 
nstallment date. No payments under the provisions of this title 
shail be made to the heirs or legal representatives of any dependents 
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entitled thereto who die before receiving all the installment payments, | 


but the remainder of such payments shall be made to the dependent 


, 


or dependegts in the next order of preference under section 601. | 


All payments under this title shall be made by the director. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 603, page 22, after line 
14, to strike out: 


(b) Payment shall be made by the Secretary of War or the Sec- 
etary of the Navy, dependent upon whether the veteran’s service for 
vhich he is entitled to receive adjusted service credit was with the 
nilitary forces or with the naval forces. If such service of the 
veteran was in both forces, he shall be paid by the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of the Navy according to the force in which he first 
erved during the compensable period. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 604 (b), on page 23, 
line 5, to strike out “Such application shall be made on or 
before January 1, 1928, and if not made on or before such date 
shall be held void” and to insert: 


Applications for such benefits, whether vested or contingent, shall | 


be made by the dependents of the veteran before January 1, 1928; 
except that in case of the death of the veteran during the six months 
immediately preceding such date the application shall be made at any 
time within six months after the death of the veteran. Payments 
under this title shall be made only to dependents who have made 
application in accordance with the provisions of this subdivision. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 24, to insert: 


TRANSMITTAL OF APPLICATION 


Sec. 605. (a) As soon as practicable after the receipt of a valid 
pplication the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as the 
case may be, shall transmit to the director the application and a 
certifieate setting forth— 

(1) The name and address of the applicant; 

(2) That the individual upon whom the applicant bases his claim to 
payment was a veteran ; 

(3) The name of such veteran and the date and place of his birth; 
and 

(4) The amount of the adjusted service credit of the veteran. 

(b) Upon receipt of such certificate the director shall proceed to 
extend to the applicant the benefits provided in this title if the director 
finds that the applicant is the dependent entitled thereto, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the new sec- 
tion 605 (a), as I understand, simply transfers to the Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau powers lodged by the House bill in 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. In fact, 
all the way through the bill amendments offered by the Senate 
committee take away from the Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy powers and obligations which those officials 
are given under the House bill and transfer them to the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That concentrates the ad- 
ministration of the act in one man, the Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, which, I think, is preferable. 

Mr. CURTIS. I fgree with the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Section 605 (a) simply di- 
rects the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to 
furnish certain information to*the director. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, it is to conform with the 
amendments that have alrendy been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 24, after line 16, to strike out: 
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UNLAWFUL FEES 


. > , 
Sec. 605. Any person who charges or collects, or attempts t 
or collect, either directly or indirectly. any f 


» charge 
p or other compensation 
for assisting in any manner a dependent in obtaining any of the pay 
ments to which he is entitled under the provisions of this title shall. 
upon conviction thereof, be subject i fine of not more than $500 or 
imprisonment for not more than one year, o 


The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Assignments.” 
in section 606, on page 25, line 5, after the word “ The.” to strike 
out “ Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy” and to 
insert “ director,” and in line 9, to strike out “ Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy shall jointly” and to insert 
director shall,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 606. No right to payment under the provisions of this title shall 


| be assignable or serve as sc urity for any loan. Any assignment or 
| loan made in violation of the provisions of this section shall be held 





void. The director shall not make any payments under this title to 
any person other than the dependent or such representative of the 
dependent as the director shall by regulation prescribe. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 10, to strike 
out: 
EXEMPTION FROM ATTACHMENT AND TAXATION 


Sec, 607. No sum payable under this title to a dependent shall be 
subject to attachment, levy, or seizure under any legal or equitable 
process, or to National or State taxation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Definitions,” 
on page 25, line 17, to change the section number from “ 608” 
to “ 607,” and in the same line, after the word “ this,” to strike 
out “ title” and to insert “ act,” so as to read; 

Sec. 607. As used in this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 26, line 2, after the word 
“ child,” to insert “and,” so as to read: 


(b) The term “ child” includes (1) a legitimate child; (2) a child 
legally adopted; (3) a stepchild, if a member of the veteran's: house- 
hold; (4) an illegitimate child, but, as to the father only, if acknow! 
edged in writing signed by him, or if he has been judicially ordered 


| or decreed to contribute to such child’s support, or has been judicially 


decreed to be the putative father of such child; and 

(c) The terms “father” and “mother” include stepfathers and 
stepmothers, fathers and mothers through adoption, and persons who 
have, for a period of not less than one year, stood in loco parentia 
to the veteran at any time prior to the beginning of his service. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Title VII.— 
Miscellaneous provisions,” in section 703, on page 27, line 13, 
after the word “ Director,” to strike out “of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau,” and in line 19, after the word “ Director,” 
to strike out “of the United States Veterans’ Bureau,” so as 


to make the section read: 


Sec. 703. The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
director shall severally submit in the manner provided by law esti- 
mates of the amounts necessary to be expended in carrying out such 
provisions of this act as each is charged with administering, and there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated amounts sufficient to defray 
such expenditures. The director shall also submit estimates for ap- 
propriations for the fund created by section 505. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That concludes the committce 
amendments. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recoxp at this point a telegram which I 
have just received from Mr. John R. Quinn, national com 
mander of the American Legion. It relates directly to the 
pending bill. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 19, 1924. 
Hon. F. B. WILL, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

The soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill is before Senate to-day. 
Four and one-half million men and women who served their country 
in its hour of need have their eyes upon Washington and sincere hope 
in their breasts that this bill will be enacted into law to-day; for 
more than four years they have patiently awaited action; the bill 
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overwhelmingly passed by, Heuse amd as reported by Senate Finance 
Committee is in accordance with resolutions adopted at last two pa- 
“tional conventions of the American Legion; it mects approval of mem- 
bers of lTeglor Question of immediate cash has not been before ex- 

vice men and women for two years. My dear Senator, in name of 
ex service men and women of our country, we ask your support of 
Dill as reported by Senate Finance Committee without amendment. 
Your active support will receive sincere appreciation of ex-service men 

| women of our country. 

Joun R. Qvrexye, 
National Commander the American Legion. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 


send to the desk te come in on page 2, line 3, after the werd 
‘*conditions.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
offers an amendment, which the Seeretary will state. 


Kansas 


The Reapine CrierK. On page 2, line 3, after the word 
“eonditions,” it is proposed to insert “or who was dis- 


charged or otherwise released from the draft.” 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the purpose of that 


amendni 


Mr. CURTIS. That amendment was brought to my atten- 
tiem, and I thought it onght to go to eonference, at least. It 
is designed to cover those who might have been held in the 


camps some little time, then released or transferred to some 
other service, and really did not render such service as would 
entitle them to compensation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I 
ugerous amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It broadens the exceptions, 


think that is rather a 


ai 


and I do not think the Senator will object to it when he ap- | 


preciates its purpert. 
Mr. SMOOT. Let me apply it to the bil). 
Mr. FLETCHER. I do not quite understand 


the amend- 


| 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reapine CierK. On page 9% in bines 14, 15, and 16, it is 
proposed to strike out “and their findings shall not be subject 
to review by the General Accounting Office.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I inquire what is the pur- 
pase of that amendment? 

Mr. FESS. That is very important. 

Mr. CURTIS. It has been brought to my attention that under 
this provision the judgment of the officers would be final, and 
that the general accounting officer who now passes upon it 
would have no right to review it. I have not given the matter 
sufficient consideration to determine whether or not it is a good 


| amendment. F 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
until Monday. 

Mr. ,.CURTIS. TI wilt do that, and offer it Monday. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We found, in our efforts to 
reeodify the general veterans’ act, that there was a request that 
we remove the power of review from the eomptroller, which 
would give the director absolute authority in findings of fact 


I suggest that we let it stand 


| which led te the distribution of disbursements from the Public 


ment. It is proposed to be inserted after the word “ condi- 
tions,” The paragraph now reads: 
Any inmdividmal at any time during such period or thereafter | 
separated from such forces under ether than benerable conditions. 
Mr. CURTIS. The object of the amendment is this: If a 


man Was drafted and filed application fer discharge for some 
reason or other and that application was not acted upon in 
such time as te bring him within the 60-day peried, but he 
was afterwards relieved, discharged, or transferred to a service 
that would not entitle him te compensation or allowances under 
this bill, then he would net be considered as coming within 
the provisions of the measure. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
ing the definition of “ veterans”? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And, therefore, making the 
law applieable to fewer people than otherwise? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. Although I have offered the amendment 
I have not had time to make inquiry, but desire that it should 
go to conference. If it is not proper, I shall then ask to have 
it stricken out. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It fs 
narrowing the scope ef the law? 

Mr. SMOOT. I netice that the amendment applies to a class 
that is not inmeluded in the term “ veteran.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection, Mr. President. 


not broadening but 


In other words, it is narrew- | 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 1 thought the Senater would | 


not object to the amendment when he understeed it. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas. 


Mr. FLETCHER. T ask that the amendment may be again 
read, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will he again 
stated. 


| 


The Reaping Crerk. On page 2, line 3, after the word “ con- | 


ditions,” ft is proposed to insert the words “or who was dis- 
charged or otherwise released from the draft.” 

So that it will read: 

Any individual at any time during such period or thereafter separated 
from such forees under other than honorable conditions or who was 
discharged or otherwise released from the draft. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on page 9, line 14, I move to 
strike out the word “and,” and also to strike out line 15, and 
the words “accounting office,” in line 16. 


The question is on agreeing to 


‘Freasury. We thought that it was a goed idea to keep a check 
upen payments made eut of the Publie Treasury by disbursing 
ofiicers, and this appears to me to be an attempt te prevent a 
review by the accounting officer. I do not know. 

Mr. CURTIS. The provision as it ts prevents a review, and 
the amendment I offer would permit a review. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then I misunderstood the 
purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. As I state, I have not had time to study the 
amendment. I am perfectly willing to withhold it until Mon- 
dey. It was brought to my attention late last evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator withdraws the 
amendment and will offer it on Monday. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think, upon 
refiection, that the amendment is the reverse of what I thought 
it was, and probably it is a good one. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will withhold it until Monday anyhow. 

Mr. SMOOT, The Senatar thinks there ought to be a review, 
does he not? - 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. T de. 

Mr. CURTIS. This permits a review. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought it was removing 
the power of review. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then I ask for a vote on the amendment. It 
will go to conference anyhow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr.. CURTIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
offers an amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Reaping CrerK. It is proposed to strike out lines 24 
and 25 on page 21 and lines 1 and 2 on page 22 and to insert 
in Hteu thereof the following words: 


The widow or widower shall be presumed to have been dependent 
upon the veteran upen showing by them, respectively, the marital co- 
habitation; the father and mother, respectively, shall submit their 
statement wnder oath of the facts of dependency, together with the 
affidavit of one or more disiaterested persons having knowledge thereof, 
all to be filed with the application. 


Mr. SMOOT. That simply means that they must prove that 
they are dependents? 

Mr. CURTIS. ‘That is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now, Mr. President, on page 26, to carry out 
the suggestion of the Senator Arkansas [Mr. Roptnson}, 
I move to strike out line 22, and the words “ necessary for the 
conduct of the work ” in line 23, and te change the small letter 
“a” to a capital letter in the word “all.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. As I understand, that amendment will 
leave all the appointees under the bill to be selected within the 
classified servicé? 

Mr. CURTIS. Under the civil service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
offers an amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary. 
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Mr. CURTIS. The amendment stops at the word “ work,” 
in line 23. ineluding that word. 

The Reapine CrerKk. It is proposed to strike out, on page 26, 
in lines 22 and 23, the words “ With the exception of such 
special experts as may be found necessary for the conduct of 
the work.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I offer several 


amendments to the pending bill, which I ask may be printed | 


and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That order will be made. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to offer another 
amendment. 

On page 26, to carry out the object of this amendment, I 
move to put a period after the word “laws” in line 24, and 
to strike out the words “but for the” in line 24, all of line 
25, all of lines 1 and 2 on page 27, and the words “ are avail- 
able” on line 3. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the purpose of that? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is to carry out the view of the Senator 
from Arkansas as to putting them all under the civil service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And it ought to be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas. 

The Reapina CLERK. On page 26, line 24, after the word 
“laws,” it is proposed to strike out the semicolon and the 
words “but for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
section 305 such appointments may be made without regard to 
such laws until the services of persons duly qualified under 
such laws are available.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to ask the Senator about an 
amendment on page 24, where the section headed “ Unlawful 
fees” Ig stricken out. Why did the committee strike that out? 
It appears to me, on the face of it, to be a very wise amend- 
ment. The section stricken out reads as follows: 

UNLAWFUL FEES 

Sec. 605. Any person who charges or collects, or attempts to charge 
or collect, either directly or indirectly, any fee or other compensation 
for assisting in any manner a dependent in obtaining any of the pay- 
ments to which he is entitled under the provisions of this title shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be subject to a fine of not more than $500, 
or imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 


It seems to me that that affords a very excellent protection 
to the soldier, especially against designing people, and it seems 
to me it should have stayed in. What I fear is that there will 
be a set of compensation attorneys, as there is in other lines. 

Mr. CURTIS. This section is stricken out because it is 
covered in a previous provision of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator state where it is? 

Mr, CURTIS. It is on page 10, section 309. The Senator 
will find the same provision there. This is only a duplication 
of that provision, and that is why it is stricken out. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator if there is any 
duplication in the case of any of the other provisions stricken 
out? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know of any. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What about the provision on page 25, 
section 607, exempting the beneficiaries from all attachments, 
and so forth? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; there is a provision on that subject. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I see that the one to which I referred 
is a duplication, so it is all right, I was just wondering why 
a very laudible provision like that should be stricken from the 
bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems to me that the provision on page 
25 should be inserted somewhere in the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator will find that covered on page 10, 
line 8. The insertion in line 17 of the words “or his depend- 
ents” made the section in reference to unlawful fees applicable 
to all. The provision stricken out on page 25 applies to de- 
pendents; and the addition of the words “or his dependents” 
in line 8, which was done, puts them all under one section. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
about one other matter before he concludes? As I understand 
the reading of the report, on page 8, there is no loan value on 
these policies until the third year. 

Mr. CURTIS. Virtually the third year. They are not issued 
for nine months, which makes it virtually three years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, this will be of no value 
to any soldier—except those entitled to amounts under $50, 





| whiten are to be paid in cash—until the third year, and then 
they will be able to borrow only $87? 
Mr. CURTIS. »+On $1,000, the first year that there is a loan 
| Value. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, the $50 will be paid in cash? 
Mr. CURTIS. That will be paid in cash, and the heirs of 
those who died prior to January 1 will be paid in 10 equal in- 
| Stallments. 
Mr. McKELLAR. But the great body of the men will come 
| under the loan provisions, which are as follows: 
The third year, $87.93. 
The fourth year, $119.99. 
The fifth year, $153.52. 
The sixth year, $188.61. 
The seventh year, $225.32. 
The eighth year, $263.75. 
The ninth year, $303.98. 
The tenth year, $346.12. 
The eleventh year, $390.25. 
The twelfth year, $436.50. 
The thirteenth year, $484.99. 
The fourteenth year, $535.84. 
The fifteenth year, $589.19. 
The sixteenth year, $645.22. 
| The seventeenth year, $704.09, 
The eighteenth year, $766.02. 
The nineteenth. year, $831.23. 
The twentieth year, $900. 
Is that the loan value for each one of the years? 


Mr. CURTIS. That is right. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And they have to pay 7} per cent interest. 
The ruling rate now is 54 per cent in most of the districts. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is 5 per cent in most of the districts, so 
that the average rate now would be 7 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the soldier would have to go to a 
bank and borrow the money at 7 per cent, and when the loan 
fell due, 90 days afterwards, if he took up the loan, of course, 
he would not pay any further interest on it; but if he did 
not take it up it would then pass to the bank here, and he 
would pay 6 per cent. 

Mr. CURTIS. It runs for six months, and then is taken up 
here. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; six months. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o'clock 


and 48 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
April 21, 1924, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate Aprib 19 
(legislative day of April 10), 1924 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 

Ezra G. Allen to be commander. 

Chapman C,. Todd, jr., to be lieutenant commander, 
Laurence A. Abercrombie to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
Harold L. Meadow to be lieutenant (junior grade). 


Emil F. Lindstrom to be chief machinist. 
Jacob F. Matsch to be chief machinist. 


MARINE CORPS 
Benjamin W. Gally to be captain. 
Earl A. Thomas to be second lieutenant. 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Alexander R: Thomas, Ukiah. 
IDAHO 


William L. Killpack, Driggs. 
Auston A. Lambert, Hailey. 


LOUISIANA 
Harry Preaus, Farmerville. 

NEW MEXICO 
Earl MeMinimy, Roy. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


James H. McNicol, Grand Forks. 
Redmond A, Bolton, Jamestown. 
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OREGON 
Sheridan. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Spaide, Ashland. 
Thomas J. Richards, Avella. 
Willlam T. Davies, Forest City, 
Laura M. Peacock, Houston. 
Lb. Thomas, New Eagle. 


V. Epley, 


}lerald LH, 


Alice 


FF REPRESENTATIVES 
April 19, 1924 


and was called to order by 


HOUSE (¢ 
SATURDAY, 
The House met 
the speuker 
The Chaplain, Rev. 
following prayer: 
The Lord 
to lie down in 
wuters, lle 


at 12 o’clock noon, 


James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 


+1 
Lie 


shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me 
green pastures; He leadeth me beside the still 
restoreth my soul; He leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness for His name’s sake. Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for Thou 
art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me. Thou 
preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies ; 
Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 
Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all fhe days of my 
life, and I will dwell in the House of the Lord forever. Amen. 


is my 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on FPnrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President 
of the United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. Rt. 655. An act to provide for a tax on motor-vehicle fuels 
sold within the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
anuounced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendment 
to the bill CH. R. 7995) to limit the immigration of aliens into 
the United States, and for other purposes, had requested a 
conference with the House of Representatives thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Rerp of Pennsylvania, Mr. SrTer.ine, Mr. 
Keyes. Mr. Kine, and Mr. Harris as the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

COMPARATIVE PRINT OF THE IMMIGRATION BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unant- 
mous consent to have a comparative print ordered of the bill 
H. R. 7995, the immigration bill, showing the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Washington? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up for consideration House Joint Resolution 247, making 
an additional appropriation of $1,500,000 for the eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease, In the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKPR. The gentleman from Mlinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take up for consideration House Joint Resolu- 
tion 247, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 247) making an additional appropria- 
tion for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal years 1924 and 
1925. 

The SPEAKER, 
tion of 
Whole? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Is there objection to the present considera- 
the resolution in the House as in Committee of the 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $1,500,000 is appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for personal 
services and other expenditures in the District of Columbia and else- 
where in connection with the arrest and eradication of foot-and-mouth 
disease, rinderpest, contagious pleuropneumonia, or other contagious or 
infectious disease of animals, including the payment of claims grow- 
ing out of past and future purchases and destruction, in cooperation 
with the States, of animals affected by or exposed to, or of materials 
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contaminated by or exposed te, any such disease, wherever found and 
irrespective of ownership, under like or substantially similar circum. 
stances, when such owner has complied with all lawful quarantine rec. 
ulations, and including necessary investigations to determine whether 
such diseases have been completely eradicated in districts where they 
previously existed ; such sum to be expended by the Secretary of Agri. 
culture when in his judgment an emergency exists which threatens the 
livestock industry of the country and to remain available until June 
80, 1925: Provided, That the payment for animals hereafter purchased 
may be made on an appraisement based on the meat, dairy, or breeding 
value ; but in case of appraisement based on breeding value no appraise- 
ment of any animal shall exceed three times its meat or dairy value, 
and, except in case of an extraordinary emergency, to be determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the payment by the United States Govern. 
ment for any animal shall not exceed one-half of any such appraiso- 
ment. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, early in this session of Con- 
through the 
Director of the Budget, a very serious outbreak of the foot- 
and-mouth disease among cattle, hogs, sheep, and goats in 
three counties of California. They had on hand out of previous 
appropriations at that time an wunexpended and unobligated 
balanee of $273,000. The committee reported favorably an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 additional, and the House and 
Senate ratified that. The use of that money enabled the De- 
partment of Agriculture to eradicate the foot-and-mouth disease 
among the cattle in the counties where it first originated, and 
it was believed that it had been eradicated entirely. But it is 
one of those diseases that spreads very rapidly by contact with 
anything that has been touched by a diseased animal. For 
example, if a man walks through a fleld where the disease 
existed and eattle were grazing on the field he might carry 
that disease on his shoes to the place where he might go, or if 
eattle were shipped on cars through the infected territory and 
any part of the food supply of the cattle in the infected dis- 
trict were in any way contaminated that might earry the 
disease, and that might happen after they had eradicated the 
disease in the place of its first origin. In one day it broke out 
100 miles away in one section of California where it now exists, 
and the result is that more than 22,000 cattle have been killed 
and buried in quicklime, and paid for by the Government anid 
the California authorities, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. My information is that up to date 40,000 
cattle have been killed. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; 22,000 and some odd. We have the 
record in the hearings. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I got my information from the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, the gentleman from California has 
not got the right information. 

But there is danger. They have discovered that cattle from 
the infected territory were shipped to San Francisco and other 
cattle shipped to Los Angeles. They have been able, however, 
to disinfect the trains and cars on which these cattle were ship- 
ped, and they hope that they have prevented any further spread. 
What they are afraid of is that the cattle that are infected or 
that have been in contact with cattle that were infected may 
earry the disease into the ranges of California where there 
are hundreds of thousands of cattle. And if that should happen 
nobody knows the hundreds of millions of dollars that might 
be required to be expended in order to eradicate it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBHERGER. I think it might be of interest to 
the House to know that this Government is the only Government 
I know of that has been able to stamp out this disease when 
once it has invaded the country, while in Hurope they have 
constant infection. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true, and I understand that in 
Europe they do not kill the infected cattle. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And the same thing is true in 
South America. In 1915, when we had a great attack of that 
disease, the United States Government spent about $2,500,000 
and did stamp ont the disease 

Mr. MADDEN. And we think it will now be stamped out 
through the expenditure of this money. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It has been proven, as the gentle- 
man knows, that the American plan has worked well and has 
resulted in stamping out the disease, 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and it is tery important that the plan 
should be followed up because I un from the in- 


derstand, 
vestigations we have made, that the cattle lose one-half their 
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value as milk cows after having once had the disease, so it 
ig very important that no cattle should be allowed to live 
which may have been infected. 
Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman permit a question? 
Mr. MADDEN, Yes, 


Mr. HUDSPETH. I will state to the gentleman from 


Illinois that my information is that this disease is now preva- | 
lent in South America, and if South America is shipping cattle | 


into Mexico it might be brought across into this country. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is very likely. Let me state to the 
Members of the House that I understand there are now 500 
tourists held on the border line between California and Ari- 
zona under quarantine, and they will not be allowed to cross 


the border line of those States because they are coming from | 


the infected territory where these cattle are. I understand 
that Les Angeles County, for example, has 500 deputy sheriffs 
employed to guard the highways of entrance to and from the 
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county; their purpose is to prevent tourists from entering the | 


county who may come from the infected territory. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States is doing all it can to quarantine 
everybody and everything, and it is very important that this 


resolution should be acted upon early, otherwise I would not | 
have brought it in as a separate proposition, because not only | 


is the value of the cattle affected but there is great danger of 


a continuation of the disease which will result in great ex- | 


pense to the business of the country by preventing travel either 


on the trains or the highways throughout all this section of | 
of the country, and, ef course, it would be apt to cover the | 


whole country if it continued very long. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not also a fact that they are obliged 
not only to stop the shipment of cattle out of these counties 
but fruits and everything else? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; that has been stopped everywhere. 

Mr. BLANTON and Mr. GRIFFIN rose. 

Mr, MADDEN. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
gentleman’s resolution; of course, I could have done it and 
prevented its being taken up, because it is not privileged. 

Mr. MADDEN. I realize that. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
for general discussion? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, indeed; but, as I understand, we are 
under the 5-minute rule. 
New York. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. May I ask the gentleman whether all the 


States of the Union cooperate with the Federal Government in we ought to watch them. 


bearing half the burden of this expense? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. Whenever we are ealled upon to 
appropriate money it is appropriated with the distinct under- 
standing that. the States pay half the cost, not only half the 
cost in the payment for the cattle but Ralf the cost of administra- 
tion and all the cost of the local quarantine service that is 
necessary. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this resolution comes from 
the Committee on Appropriations, but it is not privileged. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it is not, and I knew that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I eould have made a point of order against 
it and stepped its consideration, but I did not see fit to do it, 
because I thought it was a matter the House ought to pass on. 

But I want to say now just what I said the other day. When 
this House voted $1,000,000 to New Mexico I called attention 
then to the fact that this was election year; that primaries 
are to come on and the general election is to come on this 
fall, and we have got to have votes. Here was $1,000,000 that 
went into New Mexico the other day and I said then: 


You will find some more resolutions to send other milliong of dollars 
into other States during this election year. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not now; I am sorry; the gentleman can 
get time. I do not want to be abrupt, but I want to use these 
five minutes. This $1,500,000 is to be spent not in one State 
but in just three counties in one of the pivotal States that may 
decide the election this fall, the State of California. 


Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes; if the gentleman does not take up too 
much time. 


Mr. MADDEN. I will not take much of the gentleman's 
time. I hope the gentleman does not think this resolution is 
being reported for political reasons. If I thought it was, I 


would be against it. 
Mr. BLANTON. Well, California is a pivotal State, is it 


not? 


Will the gentleman yield me five minutes | 


I will yield first to the gentleman from Texas. | 
I did not raise a point of order against the | 


Mr. MADDEN. I do not know anything about that. 


Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is too good a politician not 
to know it. California is a pivotal State and this $1,500,000 is 
to be spent in three counties of it. I mow yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma {Mr. McKrown], 

Mr. McKEOWN. I just wanted to call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the fact that in the President’s message to the Con- 
gress he recommended that when relief was needed Congress 
immediately grant it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will now yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bygns]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I agree with the gentleman with 
reference to the appropriation for New Mexico: 
to that resolution, although I do not say it was passed fer 
political purposes. But [ want to say to the gent'eman from 
Texas that there are no politics in this resolution. It is an 
absolute necessity. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know; we Democrats want votes out of 
California the same as our Republican brethren. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But there are no politics in this; 
it is for the protection of this country. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am just taking this opportunity to eall 
attention to the fact that this kind and class of resolutions 
come up mostly in election years and just before the primaries. 

Mr. MADDEN. They only come up when the disease calls 
for them. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
all last year? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. And part of this year? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. How does the gentleman know? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have been examining the report. 

Mr. HUDSPETH and Mr. CARTER rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Look at our Agricultural appropriation bill 
last year. I yield first to my colleague from Texas. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will state to my colleague that I view 
this expenditure as an expenditure of money in behalf of the 
cattle industry of the United States—your State, your district, 
my district, and the entire country. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I know that. You understand I did 
not object to it. I could have objected to it. It is going to 
come to a vote and it will pass. I probably am not going to 


Il was opposed 


Oh, yes; but was not the disease going on 


5 


i , | vote against this measure, but I just wanted to call your atten- 
I will now yield to the gentleman from | *°t S6ains j 


tion to the fact that you are going to have some more similar 
measures besides this one before we adjourn and there are going 
to be some others here that probably we will not agree to, and 
They can be called up here in five 


| minutes, and the Members think because the chairman of the 


| 


Appropriations Committee brings it in it is privileged. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are lots of bills he brings in that are 
not privileged and there are lots of bilis that other committees 
bring in that are not privileged. We ought to watch them, and 
when they are improper we ought to stop them with points of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for one minute more, Mr. Speaker, to 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

" Mr. HUDSPETH. I ask that the gentleman may have two 
minutes additional, because there are one or two others who 
want to ask him a question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for one additional minute. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CARTER. What I wanted to say to the gentleman from 
Texas was this: It is certain that the foot-and-mouth disease 
has been in the country for several years, but it breaks out 
sporadically here and there, and whenever it does you have got 
to kill off the herd and get rid of them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course. 

Mr. CARTER. It has now broken out in California. The 
fact that it has been there before and has been eradicated does 
not necessarily mean that it will not break out again. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand that. I was just cautioning 
the Members to be careful about other measures. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, IT am very much 
surprised at the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLanron]. If he 


regards this as a resolution whieh has been offered for the 
purpose of gathering votes in California, it was certainly his 
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to it when unanimous consent was re- 


consideration, 


duty to have objected 
quested for its 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 
Mr. UNDERHTLL. The gentleman from Texas was not in 


the Chamber when it was brought up. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee.- I was taking his word for it that 
he was here and could have objected to it if he had wanted to. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from Tennessee does not be- 
lieve the Democrats will need the State of California so badly 
in the next election? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; I think the Democrats—— 

Mr. BLANTON, We would like to have it, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the Democrats will get 
the electoral vote of the greut State of California, and, of 
course, We Want it very much, 

Mr. SABBATH. The gentleman does not think the election 
will depend alone on the vote of the State of California? 

Mr AR ERNETHY. The cattle do not vote in California, do | 
they? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for just one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. B¥YRNS of Tennessee. I will yield if the gentleman does 
not take up all my time. 

Mr. BLANTON. just want to remind the gentleman that 
the Coolidge-Johnson primary comes off on May 5 in Cali- 
fornia 

Mr. LONGWORTHL. Will the gentleman from Tennessee 
yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Having in mind speeches that are some- 
times made on this floor, does not the gentleman think it might 
be wise to examine into the fact as to whether the CoNnGrEs- 
iONAT. Record is capable of spreading the mouth disease? 
| Laughter. ] 

Mir. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think it would be rather unfor- 
tunate if the people should become infected by some of the 
matter we sometimes see in the Recorp. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SNYDER. I might suggest that if that was so, there 
would be a great demand for quicklime. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman 
from Illinois has stated, this disease broke out on February 
24 in three counties of California. An appropriation of 
$1,000,000 was made for the purpose of eradicating it and 
that amount of money with what was on hand at the time— 
$275,000—was found sufficient and did eradicate the disease 


in those three counties. At a later date it appeared in Merced 
County, which is a range county, so to speak, where there 


are thousands of cattle on the ranges, and before it was dis- 
covered by the county veterinarian some of those cattle were 
shipped to Los Angeles, and perhaps to San Francisco, and 
therefore it has appeared in those regions, comprising another 
three counties in the State of California. 

This amount of money is considered sufficient or 
thought it will be sufficient to eradicate it in those 
counties. As the gentleman from Illinois has stated, 
if properly used, as it will be—millions of 
the country. This resolution is proposed simply and solely 
for the cattle industry of the country and for the benefit of 
the people, and if the disease is not stamped out in California, 
1 dare say that the great State of Texas, where they have so 
many cattle, will probably be the first State to suffer outside 
the State of California. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. ‘The Governor of Texas has 
nugurated a strict quarantine against even the 
coming from California into Texas, on account of 
and-mouth disease. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 

Mr. HUDSPETH,. Will 
ther question? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee.- 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If this sum is 
stamp out the foot-and-mouth disease 
it the Appropriations Committee 
000? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
it; or twice that amount, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 

Mr. BYRNS of 


it is 
three 
it will 


save dollars to 


of 


already in- 
passengers 
this foot- 


Yes, 

the gentleman yield for one fur- 
Yes. 

found 
in 


would 


inadequate to 
California, I take 
appropriate $5,000,- 


There is not any question about 
if necessary. 

loxactly. 

Tennessee. Because millions of dollars are 
involved. The health of the people is involved, and the cattle 
industry of the country is involved, because, as stated by the 
representative of the Agricultural Department, if this is not 
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stopped it may involve $25,000,000 or $50,000,000 of loss. No 
one could estimate accurately just what would be lost o 
account of it. That is the sole reason for this resolution. Thy. 


committee was unanimous in its action upon the resolution 
and I am quite sure the House will be unanimous, because, a. 
I understand it, even the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bran 
TON], while he says he thinks there may possibly be something 
of a political nature involved which brought about the repor! 
ing of the resolution, intends to vote for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I am going to vote for it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Then I am rather 
the gentleman’s criticism. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was just cautioning the Members to wate! 
other measures. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
| The SPEAKER. 


surprised at 


Mr. Speaker 
Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order 
The regular order is five minutes’ debate 
| The gentleman can move the previous question whenever 
wishes to. 

Mr.*MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate close in 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from 





Illinois asks unani 


mous consent that all debate close in 15 minutes. Is there 
| objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, this is 


very important resolution, and I trust the House will pass it 
promptly, in order to enable officials of the Department of 
Agriculture to pursue their very effective methods withou 
delay. It has been said that foot-and-mouth disease has pre 
vailed in this country a long time. That is not entirely true 
it has made its appearance in the country several times, but 
|} each time it has been completely stamped out. It is chroni 
in some countries, but whenever’ it has made its appearance 
here it has been eradicated by prompt, efficient, and in some 
respects very severe methods employed by the officials of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

We remember that only a few years ago there was an out 
break of the foot-and-mouth disease in the southwestern part 
of Michigan. An error was made in the early diagnosis of 
it, by which it was pronounced not to be foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, but the first opportunity scientists of the Department o: 
Agriculture had to diagnose it they determined it to be foo! 
and-mouth disease. The early, incorrect diagnosis was very 
unfortunate, in that the disease was permitted to spread ani 
did spread to some extent before the Department of Agri 
culture, following its correct diagnosis, was prepared to act 
We appropriated money promptly and the disease was effe: 
tively attacked and stamped out. There was severe criticism 
of the department on account of the severity of its methods 
but they were absoluely necessary. 

The statement that these methods were necessary, certainly 
were justified, and not open to severe criticism, is supported b) 
the fact that ours is the only country in the world where the 
foot-and-mouth disease, having made its appearance and ob- 
tained a foothold, has ever been entirely overcome and re- 
moved. The plague now here was evidently brought into this 
eountry from some foreign country, as was the case in Mich- 
igan, when it came in hides brought, as I remember, to a loca! 
tannery. The source was traced, clearly showing where the 
hides came from. The disease can be stamped out, but it 
requires a lot of money, also scientific methods and severity 
of operation, to which our people must submit if efforts ot 
Federal and State authorities are to be successful. 

Mr. BARBOUR. If the gentleman will yield, I want to say 
that the local authorities, both State and municipal, are co- 
operating to the fullest extent in this matter. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am giad to know that, be- 
cause a few years ago, when this terrible disease made its ap- 
pearance, some local authorities, also many owners of cattle, were 
loath to act with the Department of Agriculture because it was 
thought that its methods were unnecessarily severe. Severe 
methods are necessary—quarantine, embargo, must be enforced 
I can say nothing more directly in support of this statement 
than to repeat what I have said, that in many countries of the 
world this disease is chronic. It continues, and authorities 
of those countries are either unwilling or unable to pursue 
methods absolutely necessary to stamp it out. This is the only 
country where the disease has ever been eradicated and en- 
tirely removed, which fortunate result is highly creditable to 
the Department of Agriculture and justifies our confidence in 
it, also early passage of this resolution. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, there is nothing more 





nonsensical than this talk that bills of this character are 
brought up for political purposes or for the purpose of catching 
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yotes. Hlow can this be done for that purpose when these bills 
» supported by both sides without regard to party and with- 
t paying any attention te party ties or party fealty? 
Mr. LWA of California. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 
Mr. LEA of California. I would say this, not being on the 
ntleman’s side of the House, that in making these appro- 
ons the Congress is doing its duty to this country, and 
if there be politics in doing our duty to the country, let that 
be politics. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is right; that is the 
only way there could be any politics fn it. There would not 
be 100 men in the district or State of the gentleman from Texas 
or Tennessee who would know anything about this bill if it 
passes and thereby the foot-and-mouth disease was stamped out 
; California. 
er the whole country, undoubtedly all of us would hear of 
because they would say that we had been derelict in our 
ity in not taking up and passing this bill. 
e hardest disease to eradicate that is known among all the 
imal diseases. It has cost Great Britain hundreds of millions 
dollars. It has cost us millions of dollars, and if it should 
once get scattered over the whole country the amount that it 
would cost this country would be almost incalculable. Fortu- 
tely Congress so far, without regard to party, without refer- 
ence to the consideration of votes, has always taken up the 
itter as soon as the disease appeared in some locality and 
tamped it out without permitting it to further spread. 
Mr. LEA of California. Will the gentleman further yield? 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 
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Sut if it is not stamped out but allowed to spread | 


rhis disease is the most dangerous, the most insidious, and | 
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known that every vote in California would be cast for the Re 
publican ticket, I should have v ed for this resolution at 

promptly. Further, if the outbreak had oceurred in Texas, in 
three of the counties of the district of my distinguished co 


league, Mr. Brawnron, I say that t! committee and the « r 
man of it would have brought this res on just as promptly 
as it was brought in for the “ pivotal” State of California. 


{ Applause. ] 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, this is 


not me ‘ fined to 

three counties, but it has spread to hers—d to F n 
Fresno is so located that the cattle acre Y ountains may 
start it up into Nevada and from the Sacramento Valk ip 
north into Oregon. If it gets out on the range the crea 
eattle and sheep and hog industry of Californi lt be pr 
tically ruined. That is not a starter, however. All of ft 
avenues of exportation leading to the States of t Past, } 
coming and going, would be aifected. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If it gets oa the range it will be a 
| question whether it ever could be eradicated. 
Mr. RAKER. Absolutely. That is what men say who are 
familiar with the situation. We are receiving telegrams and 
letters every day in regard to this. Every county in the State 


Mr. LEA of California. I would Ifke to say that the Gover- | 
or of California has made arrangements by which the State | 


as agreed to expend $2,000,000 to cooperate with the depart- 
ent. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Of course, the State is quite ready to | 


cooperate. It would make no difference to the vote of Cali- 
ornia, except, as I say, if the disease was allowed to spread 
over the United States not only the gentleman from Texas but 
everybody else in Congress would hear of ft. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me say to the gentleman I did not know 
that I hit such a sore spot. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman must be talking about 
Lis own sore spots. I do not know of any others. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. The great State of California is not 
for sale in that manner. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Certainly not. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And the cattle do not vote. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. This is of interest not only to that 
State but to the country. As for the measure the other day for 
the relief of the people of New Mexico I did not vote for it 
because I was not here, and I do not know whether I would 
have voted for it if I had been, but the Members who sup- 
ported that did not do it for political purposes, because outside 
of that State it could not help anyone. They voted for it 
because they believed it was for the interest of the whole conn- 
try, and I can easily see how a good argument could be made 
for it from that standpoint. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman will recall that in 
1915 when there was an epidemic of the foot-and-mouth disease, 
although it never touched the State of Nebraska, yet an em- 
bargo was placed upon the sale of livestock in the city of 
Omaha, which entirely tied up that market and the ability of 
the cattlemen to move their cattle out of that market. The 
whole country is affected by a thing like this, not only the 
State ef California but Nebraska and Iowa and every gther 
State in the Union. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is quite correct. 
Thousands and thousands of dollars were lost by men from all 
parts of the country at that time by reason of the disease 
getting a start in certain portions of the country. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Just a few years ago we passed the same 
kind of a bill for Missouri and Hlinois. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; and stamped out the disease 
there, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Towa has 
expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise merely to say that 
political expediency did not dictate the course or vote of any 
member of the committee. So far as I am concerned, if I had 


of California, with its board of supervisors, is actively en 
gaged in the matter, and they are ready and willing to spend 
their money. Fifty citizens, irrespective of political parties, 
appeared at Sacramento for the purpose of getting the go 
ernor te call an extra session of the legislature to appropriat 
$1,500,000 for the purpose of eradicating this disease. The 
governor has not yet determined whether he will call the 
extra session or not. If he does not, the banking interests and 
the people in California will underwrite this money to meet the 
amount the Iederal Government will appropriate so 
eradicate the disease. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. The banking interests have already) 
underwritten this to the extent of $2,000,000. 

Mr. RAKER. ‘That is the situation. It is unfortunate that 
any man would question the motives of either party on a 
matter of this kind, which affects not only the property of 
citizens of the United States but their lives as well. I can not 
believe that any man would say that it is done fer politica! 
purposes. This resolution should pass without delay. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the joint resolution to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 


as ft 


IMMIGRATION 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 
7995) to limit the immigration of aliens into the United States, 
and for other purposes, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendment, and agree to the conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the immli- 
gration bill, with a Senate amendment thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendment, and agree to the conference asked by 
the Senate. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. JoHNson 
of Washington, Mr. Vaits, Mr. Vincenr of Michigan, Mr. 
SaparH, and Mr. Raker. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 7220) making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
eulture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes. Pending that, I ask the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. 
BvucHANAN] whether we can not agree on a time for general 
debate. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a great many gentlemen 
have asked me about the legislative program for next week, 
particularly with a view to finding ont when a vote may be 
reached on the proposed amendment to the Constitution affect- 
ing child labor, which it is expected will follow the passage of 
the Agriculture appropriation bijl It is difficult te forecast 
exactly because of the uncertainty im respect to the time to be 
taken in the consideration of the Agricultural appropriation 
bill. IF think it very essential that the child-labor amendment 
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to preserve the integrity of the bill in order that the integrity 
of the Treasury may be preserved that the Speaker should 
recognize somebody to move to suspend the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that his present fee} 
ing is that the bill having been once before the House and the 


| House having rejected it that it ought not to be presented 


| again under suspension of the rules, but that some rule ought 


should be taken up certainly not later than Friday of next 
week, With that thought in view, I suggest, in the first place, 
th: ome arrangement be arrived at which will conclude gen- 
eral debate upon this bill to-day and that time be given for its 
consideration on Monday. Therefore I ask unanimous consent 
that on Monday, after the consideration of the pension bill 
providing an increase in pensions for the veterans of the Civil 
\' and the Spanish War, which will be brought up under | 
suspension of the rules, the Agricultural appropriation bill be 
taken up, and that the Consent Calendar be taken up on Mon- 
day night at 8 o’clock, with the qualification that those bills 
onsidered which the Speaker has not agreed to take up 
under suspension of the rules in case they be objected to I 
understand there are two or three bills of that kind. Chat 


would leave for consideration on Monday night only those bills 
which are practically questions for unanimous consent, 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I do not know whether the gentleman has con- 
ferred with the chairman of the Committee on Rules since the 


adjournment of that committee a few moments ago. A request 
pending before that committee for a rule upon a proposition, 
and after discussion the committee thought the matter in ques- 


tion might 


properly be submitted to the Speaker with a request | 


to be brought in in regard to the matter. 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not seem to me we ought to do that 
I think it is of such importance that there ought not to }y 
any question of what the procedure should be in connectio: 
with it. I think it ought to be taken up under suspension o 
the rules and the bill passed as it is written, because if we 
do not pass it that way nobody knows how far you are goin 
into the Treasury with it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will modify my request to this effect 
that it shall be in order Monday evening at 8 o'clock to co 
sider bills on the Consent Calendar, and under that arrange 
ment certain bills on Monday morning—— 

Mr> CARTER. There will be no unanimous consent unti! 
at the night session? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Possibly a bill or two might be taken 
up to see whether or not anybody objects to their considera 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON Does 


of Kentucky. the gentleman mean 


| there will be no motion to suspend the rules at the night 


for its consideration under suspension of the rules. Of course, 
that is merely tentative. I understand the gentleman to sug- | 
zest that there is only one matter for suspension in view? 

Mr. LONGWORTH I was not aware of the fact to which | 


(he gentleman from Tennessee has just referred. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the matter was 
brought to the attention of the Chair. The Chair said that he 
thought it was a proper matter for suspension, but that it 
seemed to the Chair that the bills on the Consent Calendar 
were bills in which a great many people are interested and that 


they ought to be cleared off. 
to Which, 


There are a couple of those bills 
as the Chair remembers, if objection be made to 
them, he has said he will grant recognition for suspension of 
the rules, 

Che Chair fears if the other bills are taken up it would not 
leave time to clear the Consent Calendar of bills which seem 
mmportant, 

Mr. GARRETT 


of Tennessee. Would it be agreeable to the 


gentleman from Ohio to submit the request later in the after- | 


noon? I do not wish to interfere - 
Mr. LONGWORTH. 
request to such bills, the proponents of which the Speaker 
has agreed to recognize 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
gentleman desired was this, after all: 


my 


A night session to con- 


sider bills on the Consent Calendar and to leave the other 
mutter open 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Exactly; but I am advised that the 


Speaker has agreed to recognize gentlemen in the case of one 
or two bills to suspend the rules in case they are objected to, 
and I desired to reserve those—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, 
nicht session, 

Mr. CRISP. No; 
at the night session. 

\Ir. GARRETT of Tennessee. 


no motion to suspend the rules to come up 


What I want to get clear in 


my mind—and I am sure gentlemen around me want to get | 
clear—is whether or not at the night session it will be the 


purpose to ask for anything except unanimous consent? 
* Mr. LONGWORTH. No; nothing except unanimous consent. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then I would suggest the gen- 
tleman simply make the request for a night session for the con- 
sideration of bills on the Consent Calendar, 

Mr. BLANTON. Unobjected to, 

Mr. MADDEN, If the gentleman will permit one suggestion. 
While I have not conferred with the Speaker about what I am 
voing to say, I expect to confer with him and ask him to recog- 
nize me to move to suspend the rules on the salary readjustment 
bill of the legislative branches of the Government on Monday. 
Everybody in the House is interested in that bill. They did 
net all vote for it the ether day because I do not think they 
understood it. However, it ought to be gotten out of the way, 
because we can not complete the appropriation bills which must 
carry appropriations for these employees. 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman will yield, we have the leg- 
islative appropriation bill for the legislative establishment be- 
fore the subcommittee of which I am a member, and we are 
unable to go further with that bill, but are sitting waiting 
on account of this other bill to which the gentleman refers. 


Mr. MADDEN. It ought*to be passed under suspension of 
the rules, because if it is thrown open to the House nobody 


knows what will happen to it, and it ts of sufficient importance 


session? 


Mr. LONGWORTH. No motion to suspend the rules at tlie 
night session. 
Mr. SMITH. Do I understand we are not to consider bil! 


on the Consent Calendar on Monday? 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Monday night, but not to consider them 


| during the day. 


I would be perfectly willing to confine | 


What I really understand the | 


Mr. SMITH. In that case it seems to me many bills on that 
calendar which should be considered would not be reached. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think we ought to dispose of those 
bills which might be objected to and those whose proponents 
the Speaker has agreed to recognize to suspend the rules. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia Does the gentleman think, in view 
of the fact in all human probability the Senate will be kept 
occupied a long time in considering measures which are now 
before it for consideration 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I can not even hear the 
gentleman from Virginia, owing to the prevailing disorder. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am trying to ask the gentleman 





| this question: Does he think it is reasonable to have night 


And have consideration at the | 





sessions when it is quite evident that the Senate is not going to 
be prepared for an adjournment on the 1st of: June, or on the 
1st of July, or until some time in the fall? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is not given to me to even guess 
what the body at the other end of the Capitol may do or fail 
to do; but I do want to show to the country that this body has 
proceeded to do its business and is doing it. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And in that connection you are 
willing to work some of the Members almost beyond endurance 
by taking up all their time in the daytime and then driving 
them into night sessions. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No. T have no desire to work Members 
beyond endurance, but I feel that if we keep on with reasonable 
diligence we will have passed every bill necessary to make 
adjournment possible early in June [applause]; and that is 
what we can do and ought to do. Now, if the other body is 
unable to do it, through dilatory processes of any sort, it is 
not the fault of this House, and I want the country to know it. 
[| Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that there be an evening session on Monday at 8 
o'clock, and that Monday afternoon only those bills on the 
Consent Calendar shall be considered for which suspension 
might be granted, and that in the evening there shall be no 
suspension. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
it is understood, I take it, that there will be no bills objected 
to taken up that night. Is that the understanding? 

The SPEAKER. They can not be taken up that night. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, they could be taken up by action of 
the House itself that night, unless there was an agreement to 
the contrary. 

The SPEAKER. It will not need unanimous consent. The 
rules of the House provide for that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to make this observation: If we 
are going to be given time to consider legislative matters of 
importance, then we ought to have night sessions. But if we 
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are going to hurry legislative measures through under sus- 
pension, Without opportunity for debate, I can not see the 
necessity of a night session. I understand numerous measures 
will be brought up under suspension, under the rule cutting 
off legitimate debate on matters; but I shall not object to 
night sessions, ; 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think the Speaker got the force, pos- 
sibly, of his statement. Bills could be considered at the night 
ession otherwise than by unanimous consent. They could be 
considered under the amended unanimous-consent rule. There 
might be some bills objected to heretofore. I do not want 
inybody to be misled. The intention is to consider them 
under the unanimous-consent rule? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Under the present rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FULLER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I understand this is not to interfere with motions to suspend 
the rules. 

The SPEAKER. That has been stated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION RITE 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, pending the motion of the 
entleman from New York, will the gentleman from New 
York advise us as to his desire with respect to the time to be 

otted to general debate? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I ask unanimous consent that 

e general debate on this bill be limited to five hours, one- 

lf to be controlled by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
;UCHANAN] and half by myself. 

rhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 

ous consent that the general debate on this bill be limited to 
five hours, one-half the time to be controlled by the gentleman 

om Texas and one-half by himself. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Reserving the right to object, would 
i¢© gentleman object to coupling with that request the idea 

at general debate shall be concluded this afternoon? 

Mr. MAGE of New York. That is satisfactory to me. 1 
0 not know whether it is to the gentleman from Texas or not. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The only question is, I do not know when 
we are going to adjourn Saturday evening. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We will try it. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. That will be satisfactory to 
me as far as I am concerned. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 

H. R. 7220, the Agricultural appropriation bill. The question 
on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dower] 
will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7229) making appropriations for the De- 

irtment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, and for other purposes, with Mr. Dowett in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 7220, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7220) making appropriations for the Department of 


Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for an hour. 

Mr. MAGEB of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, before entering into a brief résumé of the bill, I 
wish at this time to extend my thanks and appreciation to the 
other members of the Subcommittee on Appropriations in charge 
of the Agricultural bill. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
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BUCHANAN], the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Wason], 
and the gentleman from Georgia {[Mr. Lee] have been most kind 
and helpful. Through their extreme courtesy and aid we have 
been able to bring out a bill which I trust will be satisfactory 
to the members of the committee. 

The gentleman from Minnesota {[Mr. ANpverson], the chairman 
of the subcommittee, after very ably conducting the hearings 
and presiding over the subcommittee during the marking up of 
the bill, has since been confined to his home on account of 
iliness, and I am sure that if he were present he would join me 
in thanking the members of the subcommittee, just as we are 
grateful to him for his aid and assistance in preparing the bill. 
We all trust that he will rapidly regain his former health and 
vigor. 

Representative ANDERSON Is one of my warm personal friends. 
He is a fine parliamentarian; he is one of the ablest men in 
the House, and I am sure we all feel that the country will 
sustain a distinct loss when he leaves the Congress. 

I have a memorandum here as to some of the features of 
this bill. It has been prepared in large part by Mr. Barta, the 
efficient clerk of the subcommittee, and I want to give him full 
credit for his labors and efforts in helping the subcommittee to 
prepare and draft this bill. 

I was unable to attend the early hearings on this bill 
because I was engaged as a member of the subcommittee in 
drafting the Treasury-Post Office Departments bill. When the 
hearings on that bill were finished, I then attended the hear- 
ings upon this bill. This is Mr. ANDERSON’s bill, and I hope 
that every Member of the House will constitute himself a com- 
mittee of one to aid in putting his bill through the House 

This bill covers the regular annual appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture. The total of such appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1924 amounted to $72,841,453, of which the 
sum of $3,304,800 was for the payment of increased compensa- 
tion—S8240 bonus—and $32,300,000 for the cooperative construc 
tion of rural post roads and forest roads and trails. Deducting 
the amount appropriated for road construction—$32,300,000 
the remainder—$40,541,453—represents the total of the appro- 
priations for the Department of Agriculture proper. 

The amount recommended in this bill for the fiscal year 
1925 fer the department proper is $39,058,518. However, this 
amount does not include increased compensation—-$240 bonus 
for field employees, which during 1924 amounted to $2,408,060. 

For comparative purposes this amount should be added to 
the $89,058,513 recommended in the pending bill, together with 
an appropriation of $200,000 for printing the publications en 
titled “Diseases of the Horse, and Diseases of Cattle,” which 
was carried for the one year only. The total of these three 
items aggregates $41,666,573, which compared with the total 
available for the department proper during the fiscal year 
1924, represents a net increase of $1,125,120 Some of the 
more important items making up this increase in department 


appropriations for the ensuing fiscal year are as follows: 


The classification act _......... ~~... inithhan ch hihiasiadl $393, 932 
Meat inspection ae on i 240, 970 
Tuberculosis indemnities came 100, Ou 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Under the Office of the Secretary of Agriculture, increases are 
recommended in salary appropriations, all of which are in ac- 
cordance with the classification act of 1923. An increase of 
$20,000 is recommended in the item for the payment of rent 
in the District of Columbia, which is necessary because of ad- 
ditional space needed by the Bureau of Agricultural Economies 
in- making up cotton standards. A new paragraph is also recom- 
mended which permits the payment of rent at not to exceed 
$10,000 for the use of the Ohio Building, at the American Uni- 
versity, from funds provided to the Fixed Nitrogen Research 
Laboratory by the War Department under Executive authority. 

WEATHER BUREAU 


Minor changes in the amounts recommended, and the elimina- 
tion of voleanology from the work of the Weather Bureau, ure 
provided in the accompanying bill. The paragraph appropriat- 
ing for the frost warning service has been amended, with an 
increased appropriation, and extended to horticultural interests 
throughout the country as to frost, harvest weather, and fruit- 
spraying conditions. This was to meet the demands of the fruit 
growers throughout different sections of the country. 

BURBAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


Under the Bureau of Animal Industry the committee recom- 
mends in the pending bill several important projects, which 
have been increased over the appropriations available for the 
current fiscal year. The first is the appropriation for the 
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Ol mh berculosis in cattle. The amount for operat- 
mended at $850,000, and an appropriation 
mended for the payment of indemnities, 


This amount is $100,000 in excess of appropriations for the 
eu ut is believed desirable because of the appro- 
printions now being made by the States in cooperative eradica- 
tio ork. ‘To reduce this sum would hamper and restrict to 
a rourked degree the tuberculosis campaign. 

An appropriation of $660,000 is recommended for the eradica- 
tion of the southern cattle tick. Most of the infésted territory 
has now been cleaned up; and to make niggardly appropria- 
tio ut this time would invite a renewed infestation, with 
consequent increased appropriations in future bills. 

Nir HUDSI TH, Would the gentleman mind an interrup- 
tion there? 

Vir. MAGEE of New York. No 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That was all that was recommended by 
the Department of Agriculture, was it not? 

Mr, MAGHI New York. I understand so. 


Vr. HUDSVETEH. For the eradication of the southern cattle 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. I do not want to mislead the 
gentleman, but that is my understanding. 

‘he appropriation for meat inspection has also been in- 
creased to provide for the employment of additional inspectors 
at the larger packing establishments. During the war much 
overtime wus necessary on the part of these inspectors, and 
the Government made an arrangement with the packers for 
the payment of this overtime work. It is an unsatisfactory 
arrangement, and it is believed that these men should be paid 
by the Government, rather than by the packers, and likewise 
that it would be better to provide sufficient employees to elimi- 
nate overtime payment. 

BURBAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 


\n increase of $78,480 in the appropriation for the control 
of the white-pine blister rust is recommended in the pending 
bill. This is to enable the bureau to control and arrest the 
ravages of blister rust in the western white-pine areas. 

An estimate of $70,000 was submitted for rubber-plant re- 
search, an amount which your committee did not believe nec- 
essary, and consequen.ly reduced the same to a recommended 
appropriation of $20,000 to maintain projects already started. 
In view of the very careful survey and work of the Department 
of Commerce, and the fact that several experiments are now 
being carried on by the Department of Agriculture, increased 
appropriations for this work are not deemed warranted. 

The paragraph appropriating for field stations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Viant Industry has been increased over the Budget esti- 
mates to provide sufficient funds for the maintenance of sta- 
tions now in existence, and your committee further recommends 
the adoption of a provision which provides that no part of the 
appropriation shall be used in the establishment of any new 
field stations. 

FOREST SERVICB 


Your committee followed the recommendations of the Bureau 
of the Budget with but two exceptions in the appropriations 
for the Forest Service. For miscellaneous forest wages and 
administration an increase of $70,000 is recommended. It is 
estimated by the Chief Forester, Colonel Greeley, that with 
this increase surveys and sales of timber ready for market can 
be expanded to such an extent as to increase receipts by not 
less than $500,000. 

The second exception recommended by your committee is an 
increase of $10,000 in the appropriation for sanitary facilities 
and fire-protective measures in the public camp grounds. This 
is a real necessity due to the increasing number of people 
visiting the national forests each year, and is essential to the 
health and welfare of the public. 

Under the paragraph appropriating for the construction of 
forest roads and trails, a new provision is recommended which 
will permit the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase telephone 
lines, cabins, fences, ete., erected by logging companies and 
ethers, when direct purchase will be more economical than 
construction. 

BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY 


The appropriation for the study and improvement of methods 
ef dehydration of fruits and vegetables is recommended te be 
discontinued by the committee. This work has progressed to 
such a state that cemmercial organizations, if sufficiently inter- 
ested, can carry en their owa experiments and investigations, 
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A new paragraph is recommended in this bill for the investi- 
gation and demonstration of methods of preparing nava! 
stores, and for the enforcement of the naval stores act, whi: 
carries an appropriation of $20,000. 


BURPAU OF BNTOMOLOGY 


An inerease of $116,000 over the appropriations for the cur- 
hent fiscal year is recommended in the paragraph appropriating 
for the investigation of insects affecting deciduous fruits, This 
increase is for the purpose of controlling the Japanese beetle, 
which is spreading quite rapidly into Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Delaware, and new language is inserted in the paragraph 
which permits the Bureau of Entomology to cooperate with the 
Federal Horticultural Board in promulgating and enforcing 
quarantines established by that board. 

For the investigations of insects affecting southern field crops 
your committee recommends an increase of $41,920 over the «ap- 
propriations for the current fiscal year, which is to be used 
in the investigation and experimentation of machines and ap- 
pliahces for the control and eradication of the cotten boll weeyi|. 

For preventing the spread of moths the committee reco 
mends an increase of $41,360 over the 1924 appropriation. It 
may be possible, with this increased appropriation, to contro! 
the moth in the infested territory during the coming season, 
It is now along the eastern border of New York State, and, if 
controlled along this line and prevented from entering the 
Appalachian Mountains, parasites already introduced and ac- 
tively engaged in extermination of the moth may be able to 
control it eventually, without help from the Bureau of Ento- 
mology. 

BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


A new paragraph providing funds for the study of farm 
irrigation and farm drainage problems is recommended by the 
committee, This paragraph is a consolidation of two items for- 
merly carried in the bill for this line of work. 

The current appropriation of $15,000 for supervising tho 
preparation and distribution of surplus war explosives has 
been eliminated from the bill, and a new paragraph provid- 
ing that not to exceed $15,000 may be used from the adminis- 
trative fund provided by the Federal aid road act for this 
purpose is rec6mmended. 


BURBAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


The appropriation for the market inspection of perishable 
foods has been increased $33,000 over the sum available for 
1924. This service is six-sevenths self-supporting, and in 
view of the increased demand for this service your committee 
feels that this work should be extended, not only to market 
inspection, but also to shipping point inspection. Of this sum 
recommended, $5,000 is made immediately available. 

A new provision is recommended in the paragraph appro- 
priating for crop and livestock estimates which provides that 
no part of the funds appropriated in the bill shall be used 
in ascertaining or publishing a report stating the intentions 
of farmers as to the acreage to be planted in cotton. 

For the administration and enforcement of the warehouse 
act, the committee recommends an appropriation of $163,000 
for 1925. This is an increase of $26,600 over the sum available 
for 1924, but is deemed necessary because of the increased 
number of licensed warehouses throughout the United States. 


MISCELLANEOUS LTPMS 


An appropriation of $600,000 is recommended for the acquisi- 
tion of additional forest lands at headwaters of navigable 
streams. This is a decrease of $400,000 in the Budget esti- 
mate, but your committee feels that until some permanent 
policy is adopted with respect to the acquisition of these lands, 
no large appropriation should be made. The amount recom- 
mended will keep the organization intact, and surveys and ap- 
praisals will be carried on, 

For the purchase and maintenance of passenger-carrying ve- 
hicles your committee recommends that $130,000 of the lump- 
sum appropriations in the bill be expended for this purpose. 
A new provision is also recommended which permits the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to expend not in excess of $25,000 from the 
funds provided for carrying out the provisiens of the Federa! 
highway act, in the purchase and exchange of motor vehicles 
in the place of those transferred from the War Department, 
which are now unserviceable. 

A new paragraph is also recommended which provides for the 
appointment of delegates to the International Seed Testing 
Gongress to be held in England in 1924. The payment of the 
expenses of the delegates representing the Department of Agri- 
culture will be paid from general expense appropriations, but it 
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is desired that all delegates shall be appointed by the President The total, therefore, of the contractual obligations, plus ietual 
to give them/official recognition at the seed testimte congress. cash appropriations, equals the authorizations first ¥ and iined 
For carrying out the provisions of the Federal highway act | in the Post Office appropriation 1923, as follow 
the committee recommends an appropriation of $17,700,000 for | Total of cash appropriations € ). a00 
the fiscal year 1925. Compared with the appropriation for 1924, | Total of contractual obligations authori My) 
this sum represents a decrease of $14,600,000, and is $800,000 | Total as authorized I ) 
less than the Budget estimates. The committee feels that ap- | er ——— 190, « 000 
propriations sufficient to cover actual cash withdrawals from | 
the Treasury should be made, rather than appropriations to the | , i 
extent of the authorizations, and the sums recommended are | Authorized to be appropriated I 
believed to be sufficient. I have a more detailed statement re- | 
lating to the status of Federal aid road funds, which I shall , 
insert in the Recorp as a part of my remarks, aise SS 
The statements referred to follow: $50,000,000 pi whensnnones $25, 00 ), 000 
$65,000,000 wa e d x » 000 
FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS FUNDS a Ss 13. 000. Of yO. O00 
The act of J ine 19, 1922 (post office appropriation act, 1923), | $190,000,000 ere es ee tt edie ceeds 67, 300, 00 10), 000 
ithorized appropriations for the cooperative construction of forest | 
roads ¢ rai aca f Te 
ae -“e came. . ewe: ; . ee | Beginning with the fiscal year 1924, there w n unexpe 
ree ee es eae cette See a ea $6, 500, 000 | ance of $132,120,708.29, which, together with the appropriation of 
7 ares Se ee oe adie $29,300,000 carried in the 1924 agricultural act, made a _ total 
Total authorized appropriations___.......... ___- 12, 000, 000 | $161,420,708.59 available for cooperative road construction To this 
Appropriations to carry out the above authorizations were made | Should be added the $15,000,000 recommended in the pendir bill, 
s follows: which makes a total of $174,420,708.59 available for the fiscal years 
act’ ot lies Se sae ee ee eee $3, 000, 000 | 1924 and 1925. The estimated cash withdrawals from the Treasury 
Fe pes Wii bakin ba cdenns bade a fo for these two years will amount to $175,000,000, of which it : esti 


ach cial acini tl in iat rl ieee 7, 700, 000 | 


The above act and pending bill provide that the remainder of the 
authorizations first given should be obligated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in approved projects. These contractual obligations are 
; follows: 

¢ o@. Bebeenre DG. Bcsiteccndsisciteeew nda $3, 500, 000 
The pending bill___.--- tacit il aittindi 5, 300, 000 


The appropriation recommended in the accompanying bill, $4,700,000, 


s . * : : : : } 
is to be used in extinguishing the contractual obligations incurred 


luring the present fiscal year 1924, which amount to $3,500,000, and 


which were authorized in the act of February 26, 1923. The remainder 
f the recommended appropriation ($1,200,000) will apply upon the 


ithorization of $6,500,000 for the fiscal year 1925, and the remainder 
of the authorization ($5,300,000) is made available for contractual 
ybligations in the pending bill. 

To summarize, the situation for the two fiscal years, 1924 and 1925, 

as follows: 


Total umount authorized to be appropriated for the two 


years at the rate of $6,500,000 each year________~-~~ .. $13, 000, 000 
Total appropriated in cash for the two years, $3,000,000 


for 1924, and $4,700,000 in the pending bill for 1925___ 7, 700, 000 


Che difference between these two sums is made available 
in the pending bill for contractual authority, and 





| 
SMOUNMS Wathen os chem thawte tthe thbmadinmandmivantth 5, 300, 000 
—___—— wepanne an stadeareadi x as 
Authorized to be | Aue on 5 ollie | Obligated but remaining 
appropriated j Actually appropriated to be appropriated 
pproy 


6 SOR.GRET EL) oS | $3,000,000 y beid ..| $3,500,000 
6,500,000.........--.- $4,700,000, of which $3,500,000 | $5,300,000, which will be ob- 
is to pay former obliga- ligated during 1925. 


tions, and the remainder 
$1,200,000 is to apply on 
the amount authorized to 
be appropriated, which 
leaves. 





PUBLIC ROAD FUNDS 
The act of June 19, 1922 (Post Office appropriation act, 1923), au- 
thorized appropriations for the cooperative construction of rural post 
roads as follows: 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923..~.--.._-.-_. $50, 000, 000 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924_.....---.__.-- 65, 000, 000 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925......-..-...-. 75, 000, 000 

Total authorized appropriations._.............-. 190, 000, 000 


Appropriations to carry out the above authorizations were made as 
follows : 


Act of Zapuere SB. 190... <ce ecco cesta enecenwenese $25, 000, 000 
Act of February 26, 1923....--.-~-.~-..--~.---~..-..- 29, 300, 000 
The pem@ing..; 00). 242. een nck rec gesisodneens 13, 000, 000 

eet eh BC a 67, 300, 000 


The above acts provided that the remainder of the authorizations 
first given should be obligated by the Secretary of Agriculture in ap- 
proved road-building projects. These contractual authorizations are 
as follows: 


pve Oe |. See ee ae ee $25, 000, 000 
oe 8. OOD Qe ee 35, 700, 000 
Tile. PI MI ih dei edie eiaioaghianadthines 62, 000, 000 

DURES on ttbdicwntllindedictne ntti tation acaodat ---. 122, 700, 000 











mated $85,000,000 will be withdrawn during the fiscal year 124 and 
the remainder, $90,000,000, in the fiscal year 1925 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. I am going over these matters 
in detail and putting them in the Recorp so that information 
relative thereto will be available for Members of the House 
between now and Monday, when we expect to take up the read- 
ing of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I will. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I notice on page 25 of the bill you 
make an appropriation of something more than $400.00 for 
the location and destruction of barberry bushes and other vege 
tation from which rust spores originate, and you expressly re 
serve 111,000 of this amount as available only for expeniiture 
when an equal amount shall have been appropriated or con 
tributed by the States, counties, or local authorities or by indl- 
viduals or organizations. I am wondering why that particular 
amount was set out. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. That follows existing law I 
want to say to members of the committee that any Member 
desiring information in regard to this bill can get it from 
any member of the subcommittee or from Mr. Barta, the clerk. 
We will furnish any information that can be obtained. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. COLTON, I notice a large reduction in the appropria 
tion for public highways. Is the gentleman informed whether 
this will curtail the building program of the department? 

Mr. MAGEBR of New York. I do not understand that it will 
at all. I was much interested in this important matter and 
have given it special investigation I have communications 
from the Department of Agriculture along the lines suggested 
by the gentleman, which I will read into the Recorp wlien we 
come to the consideration of the bill under the five-minute 
rule. 

Mr. COLTON. I am glad that the gentleman will do that, 
because there seems to be a feeling that the building program 
will be curtailed. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I think we can satisfy any gen- 
tleman within reason that the bill carries appropriations suffi- 
cient to meet all demands. 

I want to say that detailed information on every part of the 
bill will be found in the hearings and the report accompanying 
the bill. There are over 1,000 printed pages of the hearings 
covering a period of four weeks, representing the activities of 
your subcommittee in the preparation of this bill. The mem- 
bers of the subcommittee will be glad, as I have said, to aid 
any Member in securing any information he may desire on any 
item in the bill: and if we do not have the desired information, 
we will get it. The statement of salaries for 1924, together 
with the increased compensation of the $240 bonus compared 
with the same positions under the reclassification act, will be 
found set out at the end of the hearings. 

That, gentlemen, covers the general presentation of the bill. 
We shall be glad to furnish detailed information on any item 
when the bill is taken up for consideration under the five- 
minute rule. 

I do not wish to take up any time of the House unneces- 
sarily. This is the first time that the responsibility of having 














upomw me, and perhaps it may be 

we to ma i 1 neral remarks in reference to my own 

py nal , beeause 1 feel that there is no bill that is 

{ mbers of the House than this agricultural 

bill, and perhaps no bill that is considered here that is any 
LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
MAGEE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. LAZARO. There is in the bill an appropriation of 


17,700,000 for the fiscal year 1925 to carry out the Federal 


! road aw. I notice that this appropriation is $14,- 
600,000 less than last year and $800,000 less than the Budget 
estimate, Will the gentleman tell us why they have cut it 
down that low? 

Mr. MAGEE of New Yor! If the gentleman will examine 
the report and hearings, he will find as a matter of fact that 
there will be as mu money available for the coming year as 


for the current vear. If the gentleman will look at the re- | 


pert, pages 9 and 10, he will find an explanation of the appro- 


priations rried in this bill. As I stated in answer to the 
gentlemal mm Utah who asked a question, when we come to 
read the bill the items in questien will be further explained, 


LAZARO. The gentleman is aware of the fact that 
there are many important roads to be built throughout the 
country in which the Federal Gevernment is interested, and it 
would not do to run out of money before the roads are com- 
pleted, beeause if that were done it would mean a waste of 
money and an increase of appropriations later on. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I understand that, but the gentle- 
man’s fears are entirely groundiess. In other words, we have 
given the department all the money the department says it 
necds for road construction for the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. LAZARO. The reason I was uneasy about this item is 
because you are appropriating $800,000 less than the Bureau 
of the Budget recommended, and we know that the Bureau of 
the Budget, as a rule, is very close. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. They have not spent all the 
money that has been appropriated; they still have a large 
unexpended balance. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, If the gentleman will permit me, at the 
end of the fiscal year they will have $72,400,000 in the Treasury 
to meet the obligations of the next fiscal year. We appro- 
priate $13,000,000, making $85,400,000 to meet maturing obliga- 
tions next year. That is about $6,000,000 a month for maturing 
obligations, as it has been in the past. Soin the estimate you 
take $85,000,000 to meet maturing obligations and we have 
$400,000 leeway, and even if we did not they could not spend 
one-third of it before the latter part of the next fiscal year, 
and Congress will then be in session. Certainly they will not 
let any maturing obligations go unpaid. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York, I understand that sufficient 
money has been provided. I want to say that as far as I am 
concerned I will do everything I can in cooperation with the 
Department of Agriculture to meet all reasonable needs. 

I was born and brought up on a farm myself, and while I 
have difficulty sometimes in making people believe it, I have 
done all kinds of work on a farm, and my sympathies are 
wholly with the agricultural interests of the country. Because 
the matter will come up, undoubtedly, in the discussion of the 
bill, I shall state my pesition in reference to the recommenda- 
tions of the Director of the Budget. I speak only for myself 
and upon my own responsibility and reflect only my own views. 
I feel I might better inform the Members of the House now 
how I feel on the proposition. I do not feel myself bound by 
the recommendations of the Directer of the Budget as to 
necessary appropriations for any particular purpose, and be 
cause T feel that way it does not seem to me that this view can 
be regarded as a critieism or reflection in any way, direetly 
or indirectly, upon the recommendations of the Director of the 
Budget. General Lord, the Director of the Budget, is one of 
my personal friends and a very efficient. public servant, but 
suppose he ecuts a recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture, and during the hearings we feel 
that the department needs more money than the director 
recommended. Under such circumstances we are in a better 
position to determine what the department needs’ for some 
particular iteny than the Director of the Budget could possibly 
be, because we have extended hearings, come in personal con- 
tact with the experts in the department, and study each par- 
ticular item. In this bill gentlemen will find a number of items 
where we have made appropriations in excess of the amounts 
recommended by the Director of the Budget. My own notion 
is that the responsibility for the efficient conduct of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture rests upon the Secretary of the depart- 
meut, and [I am not going to assume any part of his respensi- 
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bility. For instance, take the appropriation to prevent the 
ravages of the Gypsy moth. ‘ 

Infestations have been found in the eastern part of the State 
of New York, and if this moth should get into the Catskill 
or the Adirondack Mountains, Congress would be called upon 
to appropriate millions and millions of dollars to check its 
ravages. We appropriated what the Secretary of the depart- 
ment recommended, which was something over $40,000 iy 
excess of the recommendation of the Director of the Budget. 
That is the way I feel about it. I do not think that I would 
vote for an appropriation in excess of that recommended 
by the Secretary of the department, because if we should do 
that it seems to me that we would weaken the Budget system, 
and if we kept on doing that in time we would absolutely de- 
stroy it. My position is that I want to vote for appropriations 


which are reasonably sufficient in amount to meet the needs of 


the Secretary of Agriculture, to whom the country looks for 
the efficient conduct of the department. 

Mr, BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Speaking of the Budget system, does not 
the gentleman think it would work better if the Budget Bureau 
would send the Committee on Appropriations a concise state 
ment of the reasons for their cut or increase of recommenda 
tions. As it now stands we get just their bare figures, and we 
do not know what reason actuated the Budget in cutting or in- 
ereasing a recommendation from the Secretary of a depart- 
ment. Therefore we must go into the hearings as if the matter 
were a new thing altogether, and we can not profit by any 
reasons they have evolved from their investigations. Does not 
the gentleman think it would be an improvement if they would 
give us the reasons that actuated them in cutting or increaeng 
recommendations? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I think the gentleman’s remarks 
have great force. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from New 
York yield for me to ask a question of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. If I understand the gentleman from Texas, 
he states that the Department of Agriculture has asked for all 
of the money it needed to carry out the Federal good roads 
law. Is that correct? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The department asked for all of the 
appropriations it needed; yes. 

Mr. LAZARO, But in this report you. are> appropriating 
$800,000 less than the Budget estimates. It seems to me a 
little unusual that the Director of the Budget should ask for 
$800,000 more than the department. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Oh, we very often decrease the estimate 
of the Budget on many items. It is not unusual at all in the 
Appropriations Committee for us to decrease items, and some- 
times it happens that we even exclude a whole item which has 
been approved by the Budget. 

Mr. SINNO®T. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
New York yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I understeed: the gentleman in his reply to 
the inquiry of the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Cotton] to say 
that the highways were provided for in the bill, and that the 
Agricultural Department had so indicated to the gentleman, 
and that he had a letter from the department. 

Mr. MAGED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. And that he is going to insert the letter in 
his remarks? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman insert the letter in his 
remarks? 

Mr. MAGEP of New York. Yes. 

Mr. STNNOTT. Would the gentelman insert ft in his re- 
marks at: this. time? 

Mr. MAGEBR of New York. I have not the communications 
with me. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Does that cover the item on page 71? 

Mr. MAGER of New York. Forest roads and trails? T have 
a communication in reference to that and a communication in 
reference to the other item, which is entitled “ Cooperative con- 
struction of the Federal highway system.” 

Mr. SINNOTT. How recent is the communication about the 
forest roads and trails? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I received the communications 
yesterday. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I wish the gentleman would put it into the 
Record now. 
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Mr. MAGEE of New York. I do not think I shall do ‘that, 


hecause I got these communications from the department along 


the line which I suggested—that the responsibility for tpe effi- 
cient conduct of the department rests upon the Secretary—and 
1 asked if I might use the communications when we reach 


those provisions in the bill. I was given that permission, and I | 


shall preduee them at that time. 
Mr. STNNOTT. There is a great deal of uncertainty in the 
rorest-roads States about the sitfficiency of the fund, and if the 


gentleman has a communication from the Forest Service or | 


the Agricultural Department it would set a great many at ease. 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. I shall produce the commuaunica- | 


tions in due time. As I-stated to the representative of the de- 
partment who gave them to me, when we reach those provisions 


in the bill I shall produce those communications. If the gen- | 


fleman warts to see them before that time, and will come to 
my office, he can see them there. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I will be Zlad'‘to see them. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Any information available we 

ill be glad to give. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I think it weuld be better for the mem- 
hership of the House if they were printed now. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Well, I did not say to the rep- 
esentative of the department that I would put them in the 
Recorp at this time. I asked if I might be permitted to use 
them in the discussion that might arise when we reach that 
part of the bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. There are many of us who would like ‘to 
guiet the apprehension of a ‘goed many of our constituents 
who have been wiring to us about this particular matter. 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. ‘Well, I do not think there is any | 


ground at all for apprehension. Now, so much for the bill. JI 
desire’ to ‘take this opportunity to say just a word to the coun- 

. outside of the bill, in the form of a brief message. 

in these days of partisan turmoil and strife, in this atmos- 
phere of assassination of character by insinuation, rumor, and 
suspicion, do not mistake the glitter for the gold. Rather let 
us pledge anew our devotion to our country. Those guilty of 
wrongdoing will be duly punished. “It is -sufficient for us ‘to 
know that we have the best Government “the sun'in heaven 
ever Shone upon.” Let us have faith in'this Government; let 
us have abiding faith in the perpetuity of our institutions; let 
us have confidehee in the efficlency and integrity of those upen 
whom the responsibility of government rests. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your patient attention. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder of nry time. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman has consumed “41 minutes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, “I yield 30°mimnutes to ‘the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker]. [Applause.] 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of ‘the com- 
mittee, if the morning papers to-morrow should carry the head- 
lines that the Volstead law had been amended, how many of 
you would believe it? What would be the effect of such a 
declaration in the morning press? I am ‘here to-day to dis- 
cuss that question with you for a few moments. ‘The Volstead 
law, passed by this House and Senate and signed by the Presi- 
dent, has been attempted to be amended without the action 
of this House. I am getting letters beseeching me to see that 
no Ghange of the law shall be made, and yet I am here to de- 
clare that an attempt has been made to amend the Volstead 
law by a-treaty, without the action of this House. I have a 
resolution which I_ propose to ask this House to ‘adopt asking 
the Cemmittee on the Judiciary of this great body to determine 
in fact whether a law, a criminal law, passed by ‘the Congress 
and signed by the President, can ‘be repealed, modified, or 
changed. by the substitution of Great Britain’ for the House of 
tepresentatives. That is my proposition. ‘It took ‘the House, 
the Senate, and the President to make the 'Volstead law. 

We are now. proposing—indeed. it has been done, on the 13th of 
March. last—to amend the law, not by the action of the House 
and Senate.and President, .but by substituting a foreign coun- 
try, substituting Great Britain for the House of Representa- 
tives;.and my resolution is founded upon the right, duty, and 
the power of. this House to_participate in all legislation. Why, 
gentlemen, this is the most remarkable ‘thing ‘I ‘have ever seen 
attempted in this Government. This treaty, which was ratified 
on the 18th of March, declares that no-penalty shall attach to 
liquors, to vessels, or to persons coming from Great’ Britain on 
British vessels, provided the liquors remain sealed and are not 
opened here except as sea stores for the crew. "That is, the 
treaty undertook to take away the penalty of the taw, and if 
it takes away the penalty the law is still there, but most peo- 
ple do not mind a law that has no penalty attached ‘to ‘it. 
What is the fact? Mark you, under this treaty one of 
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| parties who consents in the treaty to remitting the penalty is 
Great Britain, remitting a penalty on herself, which, I suppos« 
| was not difficult for’her to agree to. Any criminal or any law- 
| breaker ‘who has ‘power to remit a penalty under the law he is 
| breaking is very apt to agree to it. Here isa treaty which is 
| called thedaw of the land, made by Great Britain and the United 
States, that says that when Great Britain brings liquers into 
this country in -vielation of the Constitution, in vielation of 
| the Volstead law, and in violation of the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion, the penalty of the law is remitted. Article ELI of the 
| treaty embracing this subject is as follows: 


No penalty or forfeiture under the laws of the United States shall 
be applicable or attach to alcoholic Mquors or to vessels or persons by 
| Teason Of the carriage of such liquors, when such liquors are listed as 
sea stores or cargo destined for’a port foreign to the United States, 
its territories, or possessions, on board British vessels voyaging to. or 
from ports of the United ‘States or its territories or possessions or 
| passing through the territorial waters thereof, and such carriage shall 
| be as now provided by law with respect to the transit of such Mquors 
through the Panama Canal, provided that suweh liquors shall be kept 
under seal continuously while the vessel on whieh they are carried re- 
| mains within said territorial waters and that no part of such liquors 
shall at any time or place be unladen within the United States, its 
territories, or possessions. 


Under this treaty, I can see dear old Uncle Sam, as he 
| Stands at the wharf at New York, wrapped in the American 
| flag, the emblem of the Constitution, welcoming John Bull 
|} as he comes sailing into port on some great vessel filled with 
| liquor with all flags flying, as he says, “John Bull, we welcome 
| you; no penalty for your violating the “Volstexd law. It is 
true we have a Constitution which says you can not do this; 
| it is true we have a law to carry out this prohibition amen#- 
ment that says you can not do It; it is true the Supreme 
Court .has declared that sealed liquors can not be brought into 
our territory; but we have ratified a treaty down in the cata- 
combs of one end of the Capitol, in secrecy, negotiated origi- 
nally in secrecy by the President, and we have arranged by the 
treaty that you can come in without any offense, free from 
| guilt and the penalty of the law.” Just then comes a French 
frigate loaded with ehampagne; I hate to mention it. Here 
comes a French vessel loaded with it, and ‘the same Uncle 
|; Sam who walks up to welcome John ‘Bull ‘walks up anil 
puts handenffs on the wrists of the French commander, and 
says, “You come and go to jail, for yon have violated the 
| Volstead law.” That is what is attempted to be done by this 
treaty. That is what I am bringing to the attention of the 
House. We have been taught that America grants the equal 
protection df the law without any favorites, but there is Jotm 
3ull who comes and brings in these liquors against the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, against the Constitution, against 
the Volstead law, which is denied the Frenchman. See how 
the equality of the law operates: If a boy, or a man, or a 
woman in the mountains of North Carolina—it could not 
happen .in Virginia, of course—but ‘in the mountains of North 
Carolina, brings down a half pint of moonshine to one of 
the Representatives here, sealed it may be, bound up as tight 
as these liquors that are brought from Wngland; if he is 
eaught and yanked up, he is put into ‘jail and ‘fined. ‘Is 
that the equal protection of the law ‘to the French com- 
mander or the North Carolina mountaineer? “Why should 
the act of the one be innocent and that of ‘the other crimi- 
nal? It is because, under ‘this remarkable treaty, Great 
Britain, whose -vessel «and commander ‘violates ‘the law end 
the Constitution, in defiance of an express decision of ‘the 
Supreme Court of the United States, is one of the parties to the 
treaty, the United States ‘being ‘the onfy other, while the 
House of Representatives which would never sanction such 
inequality is exchided from any participation in the matter. 

Mr. “‘MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman 
yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. MacLAPPERTY. Why did our ‘Government negotinte 
a treaty of this kind with Great Britain? ‘What do we receive 
in return? 

Mr. TUCKER. I would not intimate that the gentieman 
occupies such a position, but that is just the position of the 
bootlegger who so often bribes the revenue officers. 

Mr. MAcLAFFERTY. ‘That is ‘not*my point. I was asking 
that question in order that I might lead up to another. 

Mr. TUCKER. Let us have the other. 

"Mr. ‘MacLAPFERTY. ‘The gentlerian in ‘his statement im- 
plied ‘that the United States had favoreti Great ‘Britain and 
‘would not “be willing ‘to favor ‘France ina ‘similar manner. 
"Would not ‘the ‘United States be willing ‘to make a similar 
‘treaty with France ff France conceded certain things to us, 
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and was not this treaty with Great Britain made in order to 
enable us to enforce the eighteenth amendment? I am asking 
for information, not in an argumentative way at all. 

Mr. TUCKER. What I am trying to bring before this 
House is this, that you can not trade a broken Constitution 
for «unything, however great or important the consideration 
may be. When the bootlegger bribes the revenue officer with 
money, the officer trades the violated law for money. 

Mr. COLTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TUCKER. Yes, 

Mr. COLTON. - Does not the Constitution make treaties the 
supreme law of the land? 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, yes; and does not the Constitution make 
this House of Representatives one of the bodies that must take 
part in all legislation? Does not the Constitution declare that 
all legislative power resides in the Congress of the United 
States? And how can you amend or repeal a law of Congress 
except by the action of the House and Senate? 

Mr. COLTON. ‘The treaty-making power is not in this House. 


Mr. TUCKER. No. I want to get it into this House. 
Mr, COLTON. Then the gentleman would want to change 
the Constitution, 


Mr. TUCKER. I want to get the treaty into this House to 
perfect it, if possible. I want to know has the time come when 
this House is to surrender its power? Did we not make the 
Volstead law? It took three parties to make it, and now you 
are going to let it be amended by the Senate and the President 
and Great Britain. Can that be done? Can these things be in 
America? Never in the world. 

Mr. MACLAFFERTY. Then does the gentleman propose a con- 
stitutional amendment making the lower branch of Congress a 
part of the treaty-making power? 

Mr, TUCKER, No. You will see what I want to do. Gen- 
tlemen of the House, we are considering one of the most diffi- 
cult and important questions that can arise in our Government. 

jut two questions akin to this have been finally settled that 
should settle this one. One of you gentlemen asked me the 
question, “Is not a treaty the supreme law of the land?” 
Yes; the Constitution says: 


This Constitution, and the laws that shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, and all treaties made, or that shall be made, shall be the 
supreme law of the land. 


Which one is supreme over the other? The same words 
infuse supremacy into this House, that is, into laws of Con- 
gress, as into treaties. 

Mr. COLTON. I do not want to interrupt; but they are not 
given to this House in connection with the making vf treaties. 

Mr. TUCKER. Very true. If the gentleman has any doubt 
about it, I think I will convince him before the half hour is 
over. There are two points that I say have been settled indis- 
putably under this Government by practice and by decisions 
of the courts, and they are that the power given to Congress 
to legislate is an exclusive power, and that, if a treaty may need 
legislation to carry it out, it can not be done unless Congress 
acts. 

Now, if it was necessary for Congress and the President to 
unite to make the Volstead law—a criminal law,—is it possible 
that it can be repealed or amended by substituting for the 
lower House of Congress Great Britain—I will not say the 
criminal, but the party that has been charged with violating 
the law? This treaty gives Great Britain, the offending party, 
the power to participate in remitting this penalty. It can 
never be done. 

But, gentlemen, this treaty has another point of view. The 
treaty remits the penalty of a criminal law. If a treaty has 
the power to remit the penalty in a criminal law, it has the 
power to impose a penalty. Can a treaty, then, make the 
criminal law of this country? Can Great Britain, or Haiti, 
or. Mexico, or any other country, by agreeing to a treaty with 
the United States, make a criminal law that will bind American 
citizens? Is that (the law of the land) that the Magna Charta 
guarantees? When the criminal is brought up charged with 
an offense under the law made by Great Britain or Haiti and 
the President and the Senate—is that the law of the land, 
when partly made by Great Britain or Haiti, foreign coun- 
tries, under which you may try him? Oh, no. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Suppose a citizen has in his. pos- 
session liquor under the terms of this treaty, which you con- 
tend is in violation of the law as it was passed by Congress, 
and he was arrested and charged with the violation of this law 
as passed by Congress, and sets up the treaty as a defense. 
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Do you not think our Supreme Court would have the right ¢5 
determine which was the superior law? 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, yes. It would have the right, and yer 
quickly determine it, I have no doubt. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Then do you think anybody has 
lost any of his rights by reason of this treaty? . 

Mr. TUCKER. It is not a question of how ultimately j 
would be decided, but what is the duty of this House? [s jr 
not our duty to fix it right if we can by passing a bill throug 
Congress, as where a treaty carries an appropriation, remitting 
the penalty in the Volstead law as to Great Britain if we think 
it right? I have had a resolution pending before the Committe» 
on Foreign Affairs for two months, trying to get that treat: 
before the House, to take it up and discuss it, but we had 4 
polite note from the Secretary of State saying it was not com 
patible with the public interests to furnish it, and as I wen: 
for the second time before the committee to argue that ques 
tion I took with me a newspaper which had printed in it the 
whole treaty. It was not the Secretary’s fault, of course 
This treaty is unconstitutional for this reason: It removes the 
penalty of the Volstead law. That does not repeal the law 
but only the penalty. It attempts to amend the law in tha 
respect, but, suppose this treaty wiped out entirely not on! 
the penalty but the whole Volstead law? Would we be pe 
fectly free, then, to go along and carry out its provisioi- 
by having removed the Volstead law which is in its way? Nv 
for the Volstead law is a mere pebble on the beach compare | 
to the Constitution, which it would run squarely up agains: 

The eighteenth amendment declares that no liquor shall |) 
manufactured, sold, or transported, does it not? The Volstea! 
law says that no liquor shall be manufactured, sold, or tran. 
ported—exactly the same words—and provides a penalty. Now 
if the treaty eliminated the Volstead law, then you are up 
against the Constitution itself. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yiekl? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman distinguish between the 
bonded liquors, say, that are exempted in the Volstead Aci 
and the bonded liquors which this treaty permits to !e 
brought in? 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, I do not think that is necessary, for the 
Supreme Court has decided the question in Two hundred ani 
sixty-second United States Reports. Read w®at the decision 
of the court is in Two hundred and sixty-second United States 
where it discusses this matter, the very question we have here 
I have not very strong sympathy with that decision, but it i; 
the law of the land—that you can not bring sealed liquors 
as ship’s stores or a cargo due to another country passing 
through the United States; that that is transportation that can 
not be allowed under the law. So that if this treaty should 
absolutely destroy the Volstead law there is the great rock of 
the Constitution, against which it runs, and I am one of the 
old-time Democrats who believe that when anything runs up 
against the Constitution it is going to be smashed. 

But there is another reason why this treaty will not preyai! 
The Constitution declares that the President shall have power 
to grant pardons and reprieves, which is an exclusive power 
in the President, but this treaty takes it away and grants the 
pardoning power to the President and the Senate. Are you 
going to permit that? That can not be done. Look at the great 
foundations of American liberty as found in the constitutiona! 
amendments—the right to trial by jury, habeas corpus, due 
process of law, and so forth. All of these are embedded in the 
Constitution in order to preserve our liberties. Can a treaty 
take any one of those away and yet be valid? Clearly not 
Gentlemen of the House, as Judge Storey says, there is no 
one power in the Constitution that can obliterate any othe 
power. They must be considered together, and by usage and by 
decisions two points on this subject have been finally settled: 
That a treaty which carries an appropriation is not selr- 
executing and is not a valid and complete treaty until! the 
appropriation is passed by Congress. And the other that m 
reciprocity involving tariff duties is valid until sanctioned by 
Congress. 

We are having these reciprocity treaties all the time, and yr’ 
since 1854, beginning then and running down to 1913 and eve’ 
later, as Crandall, an authority on treaties, says, from 185+ 
down to the present time it has been recognized that reciprocity 
treaties can not be carried into effect until the House and the 
Senate pass laws giving effect to them. And yet this treaty is a‘- 
tempting, not to change an ordinary civil law, but it is attempt 
ing to change a criminal law without the sanction of this House 
The fifth amendment secures life, liberty, and property by due 
process of law. The latter by the decisions of the courts is 
equivalent to the law of the land under Magna Charta. It !s 
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a long and devious way from Magna, Charta to a law partly 
made by a foreign country. . 
Now, gentlemen, I have never been one of those, as many of 
vou know, who bas blindly worshipped at the shrine of Volstead, 
put I recognize the Volstead law as a law of my country, as 


one to be upheld, and as one to be enforced as any other law; | 


hut, gentlemen, when we are constantly urged to go after the 
ootlegger for corrupting the officers of the Government by brib- 

« in order to get whisky out of bond, when we are chasing 

em and trying to enforce the law, here, up in the higher at- 
mospheres, we find a treaty already ratified which makes a 
ontract by which a criminal law of this land is amended. and 
the erlminal given freedom from punishment for a considera- 
on. Is not that exactly what the money of the bootlegger 

does to the faithless public officer? I care not what. the con- 
eration is, as the gentleman asked, me a few moments ago. 
may have been a good consideration, but the principles of 
his treaty seem to me strikingly like those we apply to the 
otlegger who uses the same sort of tactics to get officers of 
Government to debauch themselves and sell their, souls for 
ness, of pottage, 

The one is by the humble and debased, the other by the high 
nd exalied.. But how can those high.in authority expect. any- 
hing else with sueh an example as_they afford in. this treaty? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask te. be, read a reselution 

ch 1 have introduced. L shall ask, when, the committee rises 

d we. get into the House, to haye that resolution adopted. I 

may be wrong in my propositions, but, gentlemen, consider. with 

e in all seriousness for one. moment. that we represent in this 

llouse.the greatest instrumentality for the advancement of the 
people of America and for the protection of the liberties of this 
ople—a, greater instrumentality than apy other agency, in the 


Government-—and. yet here is. undoubtedly, an.attempt. to. take | 


from us the power and. obligation which the Constitntion has im- 
posed upen us, and if we permit the. powers of this House thus 
to be taken from us, we. will. deserve, as we wilh receive, the just 
condempation of all liberty-loving, Americans. 

Here is an extract from.a letter from.a woman who, wrote me 
only a day.or, two ago and it isa pathetic letter: 

We, the ».embers of the Buena Vista Woman's Christian Temperance 


Union, wish te enter our vigorous. protest against any modification of 
the national prohibition laws. 


What. must I write her? Ske is living, under the delusion, that 
this House actually had seme right to pass laws, I shall write 
her that. though I was never strong, for the. Volstead law. that I 
will use my, utmest powers. te prevent..it being amended. or. re- 


pealed in. secret, but if it is.to be repealed or modified, that, it | 


shall be. brought here before, the representatives, of the people 
in the-open. and that whatever is dene shall be done In the day- 
light. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The,time. of. the,gentlemam has expired, 

Mr, TUCKBR. May | ask. time enough, in, which to have. this 
resolution read? 

Mr. MAGES. of New. York., I gladly yield one minute te the 
distinguished. gentleman. 

The, CHAIRMAN. The gentleman, from, Virginia, is reeog- 
nized for one additional minute, and, the Clerk will read in that 
time the resolution submitted by the gentleman. 

‘The; Clerk read as. follows: 


Whereas the Senate of the United States has recently ratified a 
treaty betweem the United States and Great Britain regwiating the 
rum traffie on the Atlantic coast, in which the criminal lew of the 
United States is: attempted to be changed by the President; the Senate 
of the United States, and Great Britain in contravention it may be 
of the Constitution of the United States and of the principles of 
Magna Charta: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representetives, That the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Heuse is hereby directed to examine said treaty and 
report to this louse at the earliest possible moment whether the same 
is in conformity with the Constitutiom of the United States, and if 
not, what legislation is. necessary. and proper by Congress to effeet 
the objects of the treaty, and to make the same conformable to the 
Constitution. ‘ 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has again.expired. 

Mr. MAGEE. of New York: Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wirzams]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman, from Michigan. is recog- 
nized for 30. minutes. 

Mr. WELLIAMS of Michigan. Mer, Chairman, I ask unani- 
meus consent to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous comsent to revise and extend his remarks in: the Reoorp 
Is there objection? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 
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Mr. WIELAAMS of Michigan. With great suddenness defin- 
tion came upon industry and agrieniture in 1920. Toeu ‘try 
| Sustained a great loss in the actual operation of business, in 
| depreeiated inventories, and in the shutting down of plants. 
| Within eight months, however, it had regained its feet. 
culture remains: in distress, Some readjustment, of course, 
| has already takem place; but present prospects indicate that 
several long years will yet ensue before it wiil regain a nermal 
| position. I will not at this time attempt to portray the misery 
| 
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and the hardship of these four years as affecting the farmer. 
We are all aware of the economic condition facing him at this 
time. We know that hundreds of thousands of farmers have 
| been compelled to. give up the fight and to leave their homes 
| and seek employment elsewhere. That is a story that has fre- 
| quently been told us. Weare all anxious to extend help to the 


sean ie tern 
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farmer because of the great importance of this underlying 
industry: ‘The farmer’s condition is greatly affected by the 
faet that his local and State taxes are extremely high and by 
the scarcity and high price of labor. He has previously 
passed through periods of depression, but without these accom- 
panying conditions that have se greatly complicated his present 


i 
> 


log aimten eh ret 


situation. The, complaint of the farmer, however, strongly 
and properly stresses the fact that many of the products of 
the farm bring a very low price as compared with what he has 


to pay for the things he buys. 

Why is.it that agriculture has been so slow in reeovering 
and that the farmer is. yet in a most uphappy cendition as 
compared with industry and business in general? Is there not 
a fundamental. question to which we should address ourselves 
with the hope of extending permanent relief? The facts are 
that industry was better organized than was agriculture when 
the crisis, oceurred in 1920, 

At that time the farmer was somewhat better organized than 
|} ever before; but yet: his advancement had not reached a point 
where he was able promptly to cope with the conditions that 
were presented. A year or two at most should have been 
sufficient for the farmer to have accomplished readjustment, 
even though he has a 12 months’ instead of a 3 months’ turn- 
over, as is the usual case with the manufacturer. The reason 
that he was not able to do this and has not yet been able to 
do it is because of his inability to adjust production to demand: 
As a rule a few hundred at most, and oftentimes a much 
smaller number, constitute the manufacturers in any given 
line. They can more readily adapt production to the prospects 
for the sale of their: goods. There are approxmmately six and 
one-half mifiiom farmers in the United States, Indfvidwal ad- : 
justment will net accomplish anything. The producers of any ae 
particular farm product are very many in number; and nothing 

bet a better understanding and a more complete cooperation aie 
will materially’ affeet the situation during amy period of over- ee 
production. What is required is an organized agriculture. 
Otherwise considerable. time must neeessarily elapse before 
gay such adjustment ean be accomplished. 

The farmer is confronted, the same as he always has heen, 
with the great problem of finding an adequate market for his 1 
preducts: He is cempelled to take what he can get fer the 
things that he preduces, and has practically nothing to say as 
to the: price at whieh his produee shall be sold. Because of 
urgent needs, he is usually compelled to turm his produce into 
money‘as soon as it is available-for market. He ean not store 
his: goods and await market demand as can the manufacturer 
He can not close down his factory without abandoning his 
business.) He must offer his preduets for sale, as a rule, Ch 
whether there is a ready market for them or not, and take zh 
what the buyer is willing to pays He must do this without y 
regard te whether he reeetves evem the cost of production, to 4 
say nothing abeut a: profit, That ‘is the predicament in which 4 
the majority of our farmers: are placed; and is the condition ri. 
that has existed for four seasons with reference to most of ‘3 
their: mere important crops What other consequence could be 
expected: than disaster and rain? I appeal to the manufie- 
turers and: business men. of the country to arouse themscives 
and te take an interest in these conditions for the sake of the ree 
farmer as well as for their owm interests: I ask them hew x 
they would feel if they were doing: business year after year 
upon sucha basis as that? 

The farmer plainly needs a coordinated sales organization. 

A goed sales organization is intimately im touch with demand. 
It knows the extent and loeation of demand. It should have, 
and does have, in the case of all manufacturing enterprises; 
everything to. say with reference to the kind and quantity of 
production. The disorderly, haphazard, and, unscientific way 
im whieh the farmer is offering his preduets for market should 
be discontinued.. His present methods of sale are antiquated 
and: entixely: ont: of: harmeny with his needa He should he 
placed in a position where the known and tried principles of 
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business can be brought into operation for his benefit. The 
products of the farm should reach the consumer at a minimum 
of handling charges and with less spread between the producer 
and consumer, “The consumer is paying very high prices for 


his foodstuffs, and in general all that he should pay under 
any circumstances, but there is an economic waste going on in 
bringing these foodstuffs to him which, if eliminated and the 


savings permitted in part to reach the farmer, would greatly 
benefit him. 

lractically everyone who has studied the farmer's difficulties 
agrees that cooperative marketing offers a permanent medium 
of relief. While the cooperative movement has made encourag- 
ing progress, it has not sufficiently developed so as to cause an 
appreciable improvement in the general situation. At the close 
«f the year 1923 the Department of Agriculture had on its 
classified lists the names of some 8,000 active associations, and 
it is estimated that there are, in all, upward of 10,000 of 
these associations. Information compiled by this department 
shows the estimated amount of cooperative sales by 8,313 asso- 
ciations for 1923 as follows: 


Amount | Per cent 


Crain = es ae ene, 600, 000 | 
Dair product 300, 000, 000 | 
Live stock 220, 000, 000 | 
Fruits and vegetables EE Ee a a LS eT 280, 000, 000 | 
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The cooperative marketing of farm products is no longer 
an experiment. It is a logical development of the times. 
Other elements of society are organized for purposes of mutual 
protection and helpfulness. The farmers are the most impor- 
tant element in our national life and remain inadequately 
organized, 

The question is presented as to why farmers have not been 
more thoroughly organized into cooperative associations. The 
reasons are humerous. There have been a good many failures 
among the cooperative organizations resulting from inadequate 
capital, inefficient management, or dishonesty. A large part 
of the farmers are suspicious and fearful of these enterprises. 
Mistakes have been made in the character of the organizations, 
ixperience has thoroughly demonstrated that commodities 
must be separately organized and that widely different kinds 
of products can not be suecessfully handled and sold through 
identically the same channels of distribution. The greatest 
difficulty of all, however, that has tended to prevent a better 
organization among farmers is the fact that there are such 
a large number of them engaged in producing any one com- 
modify and that they are so widely separated. The farmer 
is essentially an individualist. As a rule he has not had wide 
contact with the business world. The problem of bringing 
the farmers together is a serious one and not easy of solution. 
if all of the wheat or apples or potatoes, for instance, were 
produced by a few hundred men, it would have been very 
easy for them to have arranged for adequate production and 
orderly marketing. To bring together hundreds of thousands 
of producers living in many States so that they may better 
govern their business and not indulge in disastrous production 
competition with each other is an entirely different problem. 
This is the reason that I urge that it is not sufficient merely 
to have extended to the farmers the right to cooperate in the 
sale of their products in interstate and foreign commerce, as 
was done at the last session of Congress. The farmers need 
guidance and help in getting together to do the things that 
are obviously necessary, if they are to be put in a position 
where they can successfully meet conditions such as are con- 
fronting them at this time. Because it is certain that similar 
conditions will exist again and again in the future, it is 
incumbent upon Congress to survey the whole situation and 
determine as to whether or not a permanent remedy can be 
found. ‘ 

During the month of January I introduced a bill (H. R. 6136) 
to establish a Federal cooperative marketing system for the 
orderly marketing of farm products. Since the bill was in- 
troduced, further study of the question and contact with those 
having information upon this subject have led to a revision 
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and extension of the bill, and I have recently introduced H. 1 
8679. This latter bill carries the essential features of the 
previous one, but it has been worked out in much greater 
detail so as to accomplish more definitely the objects intended 
I desire now to invite your attention to H. R. 8679. 

For the better understanding of the plan for relief whic) 
I am presenting, permit me to call your attention briefly to 
some of the features with reference to the distribution ani 
marketing of farm products that should be corrected: 

(1) The waste in transportation of unsalable products, 

(2) Deterioration resulting from car shortages, inadequat: 
terminals, delayed movements, repeated handling, and resales 

(3) Oversupply and undersupply and consequent destruc 
tive fluctuation in prices in any given market. 

(4) An unnecessary number of turnovers and links in the 
distribution chain. 

(5) Unnecessary crosshauls in search of customers. 

- (6) Speculation incident to present methods of marketiny 
and especially the carrying of any crop surplus, which en- 
hances costs and must be paid for either by the producer or 
the consumer. 

(7) The uncertainty and suspicion in the minds of shippers 
as to inspection and treatment at terminal marketing points 
and the hazards with reference to condition and quality unde: 
taken by buyers at terminal marketing points in dealing at 
long distances with shippers. 

In approaching this subject, we should endeavor to con 
struct a plan by which distributing and masrketing wastes and 
hazards may be obviated so far as possible. The remedy can 
only come through cooperative organizations, and these asso 
ciations can only function properly when they are under some 
system of Government regulation and where all parties in in 
terest can be protected by a law of Federal scope. The greatesi 
difficulty in carrying on the work of cooperatives lies in the 
great number and separation of forwarding units and their 
distance from terminal markets. The citrous-fruit growers in 
California, for instance, have been very well organized, but 
growers of similar products in Florida are indifferently organ- 
ized. It is not at all likely that the growers in these two widely 
separated States will ever unite in one primary cooperative 
organization. The cooperative organizations in each State, 
however, might easily be brought into a joint clearing-house 
association so as to control and direct shipments and avoid 
an oversupply or undersupply in any one market, as is con- 
tinually occurring at this time. The same condition applies to 
most of the other agricultural products. Heretofore efforts 
to secure common action among producers in widely separated 
areas have not been very successful. The only sound basis of 
organization is the creation of local cooperative associations 
that will gradually extend their field of activity by collective 
action in order to bring the whole commodity under a coordi 
nated sales policy. 

One of the first difficulties encountered is in bringing pro 
ducers in a restricted locality together in the initial or pri 
mary organization. A few public-spirited farmers usually get 
together and inaugurate the organization. They invite other 
farmers to join them, but oftentimes they lack organizing 
ability, the time necessary to give to the promotion, or the 
funds with which to accomplish the objects desired. They are 
met by the suspicions of the farmers growing out of the know!- 
edge of the failure of some certain cooperatives and by the 


“feeling that the whole situation is not surrounded with acec- 


quate protection to insure efficiency and honesty in manage- 
ment and coordination of effort with other like cooperatives 
so as to create a volume necessary for the successful carrying 
out of the enterprise. Many cooperatives have failed’in this 
initial stage because of a lack of information as to the capital 
that will be required and as to many other necessary features. 

It is conceived that some system is essential whereby a 
nation-wide experience in cooperative marketing can be brouglit 
to the farmers in any given locality ; that approved distribution 
ehannels should be provided for the local cooperatives; and 
that proper regulation, reports, and inspection should be had 
under the direction of a governmental agency, so as to give the 
farmer more confidence in the probable permanency and effec- 
tiveness of the organizations and in the efficiency and honesty 
of managers. The local cooperatives should have provided for 
them a source of authoritative information as to the best prac- 
tices and methods of business. * 

Destructive overproduction can only be overcome by efficient 
cooperation between farmers. It is not desired to impose any 
compulsory reduction in the quantity of any farm product, but 
by timely advice and by bringing the producers more closely 
into contact with the problems of marketing to cause them to 
have a better understanding of the need for diversification and 
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» adaptation of production to domestic and export onemnil Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. My opinion is that it would 


ir is desired in this connection to induce a greater degree of 
x<traint and confidence upon the part of the farmer in order 
yyviate conditions arising out of overproduction, as is the 

> now with wheat, hogs, and many perishables. 
Under the plan proposed grades and standards will be estab- 
ied or adopted for all agricultural products and Government 
spection made at points of origin and, if required, in transit 
i at terminal marketing destination. Inferior products will 
rejected at the peint of origin, and only products of standard 
iality will be sent on to market. This will avoid rejection at 
sstination, loss in freight and handling charges, and will tend 
force the consumption of inferior products upon the farm 
ind in local markets where they can be sold at the least possible 
pense for what they are really worth. There will be opened 
uy to the farmer a greater opportunity for the sale of his com- 
wlities before shipment. At present a large part of the ship- 
its by cooperatives are consigned to market and must await 
spection as to condition or grade at a distant point, thereby 
ing the buyer an undue advantage over the shipper, at least 
ihe opinion of the latter. The result is a large amount of 
isunderstanding and a reluctance upon the part of the pro- 


ated inspection at destination points. Under the system of in- 
spection through the Department of Agriculture, as now prac- 
ed, the buyer is not bound by the certificate of inspection, 
disputes are apt to arise between the seller and buyer. 
lyisputes between shippers and buyers who are distantly re- 
moved from each other should not be settled by the foreed ac- 
ptance of arbitrary demands or uncertain and expensive 
urt action. Prompt arbitration of such disputes through an 


iccepted and agreed governmental agency would provide a | 


much better and less expensive method of handling these mat- 


revs 
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gradually absorb the grain business of the country, and it would 
be left to the future to determine whether the marketing 
agencies set up under this bill fill the wants of the public better 
than the present grain exchanges, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Would this be in conflict with 
the Bureau of Markets of the Department of Agricuiture in 
any way? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I do not think it would. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Would it be in conflict with any 
of the bureaus of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I think not. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. What effect would this have 
on the proposed McNary-Haugen bill and its proposed plans? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I do not think it would have 
any effect on that bill. That bill is one designed to fill the 
needs of the country during an emergency, and it is limited 
in operation to five years. This bill is one which would naturally 
supplement the MeNary-Haugen bill and would, during the five 
years, it is hoped, or much sooner than that, set up machinery 
that would take over the things that are attempted to be done 


| under the McNary-Haugen bill, but in a very greatly different 
‘er to have his products sent forward to market in this way. | 
e grading of commodities can not be intrusted to the indi- | 
jual producer, nor should these products be left to unregu- | 


l'armers’ products are usually ready for market at certain 
isons. An oversupply at market ruins the price, while an | 


idersupply limits consumption. In meeting this demand there 


should be eliminated so far as possible the elements of recon- | 


cnment and deterioration and surplus of products in order to 
io nway With the consequent loss and speculation that now natu- 
rally follow. The marketing of perishables is particularly a 


matter which should be brought within strict control so as to 


protect both the producer and consumer. 

Mr. YOUNG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I presume the gentleman is referring now to 
perishable products? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Principally that: ves. 

It matters not how thoroughly the producers of farm 
roduets are organized into local cooperatives, the objects de- 
sired ean not be accomplished unless there are established for 
their benefit agencies for further distribution. Certain defined 
production territories should have clearing houses or associa- 
tions organized by local cooperatives to act as a common 
ageney in selling and forwarding. As to some commodities, 
perhaps, additional joint selling and handling agencies would 
have to be established by clearing-house associations. In any 
event terminal marketing associations are an important and 
necessary feature of this plan. These latter organizations 
should have as permitted members not only cooperative asso- 
ciations but wholesalers, brokers, and commission men, and 
other firms and corporations engaged in the distribution of 
food preducts, as well as large consumers, located in the 
natural consuming territory covered by such terminal markets. 


way. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. There is one more question that 
occurred to me while you were explaining the plan. What 
provision have you here for any control of the exportable 
surplus? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. We have a provision in the 
bill for the clearing-house associations to either join or unite 
in establishing export corporations under the Webb-Pomerene 
law. 

Mr. PEERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. PEERY. I would like to ask how the plan would apply 
to the handling of livestock and whether or not it would tend 


| to eliminate the livestock commission men? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I do not believe it would in 
terfere particularly with them. There is a large amount ¢ 
livestock now handled by cooperatives. The packing house 
of course, would continue in business. They are performing, 
as I look at it, a great service at a minimum of expense, and it 
would not in any way interfere with the packing houses or 
their operation. It is quite possible in time this plan might 
supersede the present livestock exchanges. 

Mr. PEERY. ‘The bill does contemplate, though, the forma- 


| tion of cooperative associations for the handling of livestock? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Yes; it covers the whole 
field of agricultural products. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Yes; for a brief question, 
and then I think I must after that decline to yield. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am greatly interested in 
what the gentleman is saying in regard to this plan. As the 
gentleman has thought it out, how long do you anticipate it 
would take to bring under the operation of this preposed 


| measure the marketing of a crop that is produced by two or 


There is no thought of eliminating any of the present distrib- | 


uting and marketing agencies. They will continue to function 
alongside of the agencies created under this plan so long as 
they satisfactorily render any required service. 

The bill in question has been prepared to carry out the 
thought thus outlined. Under it a Federal marketing board is 
created to consist of seven members, five of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. The 
other members are to be ex officio the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of Commerce. One of the appointed mem- 


bers shall be named by the President as chairman. He will | 
receive a salary of $12,000 per annum, and the other appointed | there will be in the neighborhood of from $4,000,000 to $5,000,- 


members will receive $10,000 per annum. 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I will be glad to yield, 


three million farmers scattered throughout the United States? 
Just the period of time is what I have in mind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. In the first place, I know of 
no such crop that is produced by two or three million farmers. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Wheat,forinstance. There 
are two and a quarter million wheat farmers, to be exact. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I do not know where the 
gentleman gets his figures. I have from the Department of 
Agriculture an estimate as to the number of farms raising 
wheat in 18 of the principal wheat States, and that totals 
1,184,000. I am sure that will be very much more than one- 
half of the entire wheat producers of the country, and my 
own belief is that 1,500,000 farmers raising wheat would about 
cover the number. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The figures I have been 
furnished show two and a quarter million, but take it at one 
million and a half. I am not asking this in any critical way, 
but simply as a matter of information. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I understand that, of course. 
When I come to it a little later, if I have time to veach that 
point in my statement, I will tell you about the amount of 
money we ask to be appropriated under this bill. I believe 


000 available each year for the purpose of assisting in the 
extension of the membership of cooperatives and the develop- 
ment of new ones. That much money, or even one-fourth of 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Under your proposed plan would | that much money, I believe would go a long way in organizing 
you expect that any new firms would enter inte either the grain | the wheat farmers of the country in the course of a year. If 
business or the commission business in grains, or would this | you put $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 back of that work, iitelligently 
scheme gradually absorb the grain business of the country? 


directed, in 12 months’ time, with the start that has already 
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that field, I feel that the. wheat farmers, for 
d be pretty theroughly organized, and enough 
of them would organize to make the matter a suecess from the 
standpoint of the, wheat farmer. 

l was re to the rederal marketing boards. 

(hree of the members of the beard appointed in the first 


lhslance, 


instance shall. be from persons who are interested in the 
cooperative marketing movement and are known to be in 
mpathy with it and shall be designated to represent the 


chartered cooperative marketing associations; two of such 
members shall be designated to represent the chartered ter- 
minal marketing associations, Thereafter as vacancies oecur 
in the membership of the board designated in the first instance 
as representing the cooperative marketing associations, nomina- 
tions shall be made to the. President by such associations, 
from whom a selection may be made to fill any such vacancy, 
and, in like manner, the governors and direetors of terminal 
marketing shall suggest names from whom the 
President may make a selection to fill any vacancy on the board 


associations 


prising among the members designated in the first instance 
as representing the terminal marketing associations. 
Provision is made in the bill for the granting of a so-called 
charter to each of the various associations mentioned in the 
bill. These charters are merely certificates of approval indi- 
cating that the association in question has duly qualified under 
the terms of the bill, and has agreed to the conditions set 


forth in the bill as being necessary in order to secure a charter. 
There are three different kinds of associations mentioned in 
the bill, which are as follows: Chartered cooperative market- 
ing associations, which are the local cooperatives; chartered 
ring ociations, formed by the cooperative market- 
ing associations in any produetion territory as defined by the 
Iederal marketing board; and chartered terminal marketing 
associations. In each association each member shall have 
only: one vote. In the case of chartered terminal marketing 
iations, rules and regulations appreved by the Federal 
marketing board shall be adopted, looking to the financial re- 
sponsibility and business conduct of its members as a protec- 
tion to shippers. The terminal marketing associations will 
act more in the nature of an exchange for sales by shippers 
to its members. 

‘The scheme of the bill is all based upon the idea of pro- 
viding methods for the handling and sale of farm products 
by commodities. To carry out this feature, the Federal mar- 
keting board is authorized to appoint commodity boards of one 
or three members, whose duty it «shall be to encourage and 
aid in the formation of commodity organizations and_to pro- 
mote the interest of those engaged in the marketing of any 
such commodities. The members of these commodity boards 
ure to be paid a salary of $5,000 per annum, aside from the 
chairman, who will receive $7,500 per annum; with the pro- 
vision that if there is only one member on such board he will 
receive the latter sum, ‘The Federal marketing board is given 
the power to define what products shall be included as a partic- 
ular cOmmodity and to group and regroup any such commodi- 
ties under any one board. These commodity boards shall not 
continue for a longer period in, any case than three years, and 
may be discontinued at an earlier time if the commodity in 
question is sufficiently well organized to sustain its own board, 
In cases where commodities are sufficiently well organized 
to do so, the cooperative organizations engaged in the handling 
of such commodity may appoint their own commodity. board 
in the first instance. 

The chartered, cooperative marketing assoeelations shall agree 
as a condition for their receiving a. certificate of, approval, (or 
charter) that they will establish and, maintain their own cem- 
modity boards at, the end. of the three-year period. 

The chartered clearing-house. asseciations are. given. the 
right to unite in establishing or joining marketing agencies, in 
common for domestic trade and. the. same right te unite in 
establishing or join associations. organized under the Webb- 
Pomerene law for the purposes of export; trade. The Federal 
board is empowered to arrange, private. wire service between 
clearing houses. and. terminal markets and, pay the expense.of 
the same in whole or in part for. one year, 

Provision is made in the bill for the adeptien of all. standards, 
nad grades established, now or hereafter. by the Department 
of Agriculture, and until such grades are. so established, in 
any given case for the establishing of standards. and grades 
applying to any agricultural produet; and. alse for inspection 
by inspectors. under. the jurisdiction, of, the Department. of 
Agriculture, or, when necessary, by those; appointed. by the 
ederal marketing board, at points of origin, and, if required, 
in transit or at destinatien, Bach» association, joining. the 
system, for itself and its, members, agrees.that it will abide 


clea house ass 


LSS 


| 
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by such standards and grades and by such inspections, anq 
in) the event of any: dispute with reference thereto, to sub- 
mit the same to arbitration. as may be prescribed by the Fea. 
eral marketing board and accept the award so made. Wach 
chartered assoeiation also. must agree. to keep its books in 
uniform way, as preseribed by the beard, make a report as { 
its affairs upen prescribed forms, mail a copy of such report 
to each of its members, and, if required, submit to an andi; 
by the board at any time. 

The Federal marketing beard is given broad powers with- 
in, prescribed limits in administering the act. It is also ay 
thorized to assemble from the various governmental agencics 
and activities, now or hereafter established, the facts affectin.« 
production, diversification, yields, unconsumed stocks, distri. 
bution, transportation, financing, and adaptation of supply to 
meet consumer requirements and consumption of agricultury| 
products in the United States and in foreign countries, togethey 
with the estimated acreage of sueh preducts to be planted dur- 
ing the next growing season by States and countries, the esti- 
mated preduction as based upon such information and the esti- 
mated demand for such products at home and abroad, and 
such other matters as may bear upon the subject of market- 
ing and distribution of agricultural products in the United 
States and, foreign countries, to analyze and classify such in- 
formation and to disseminate the same to the chartered agsso- 
ciations, and to make recommendations for action by any gov- 
ernmental body having jurisdiction over such matters, includ- 
ing the, Department of Agriculture, the Department of Com- 
meree, and the Interstate Commerce Commission; and from 
time to time to report to Congress the needs as to any: further 
legislation, 

The bill alse provides that any chartered association may 
use as a, part of its title the. word “ Federal,” and may use 
the term “ member of Federal marketing system” on its sta- 
tionery and advertising, and ne other association of a like 
nature or with similar activities and dealings or engaged in 
the shipping of any agricultural produets in interstate or for- 
eign. commerce shall, after the passage of the bill, use these 
words or terms in any way. 

The public is pretected under the bill against monopolies 
or restraints in, trade which may unduly enhance the price of 
any agricultural. produet: in the same language which is ex- 
pressly set out as is. contained in the Capper-Volstead law that 
passed Congress: at the last: session. For the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of the bill an. appropriation of $7,500,000 
is authorized for each of the next two fiseal years: 

The Federal marketing board is also given the power to use 
any of the money se appropriated that may not be. required. to 
take care of the necessary expenditures under the bill! by way 
of a revolving fund in making loans to. chartered cooperative 
merketing associations and chartered clearing-house associa- 
tiens, such loans to be used in. extending their membership. 
Sueh loans te be repaid with interest at 5 per cent per annum 
within eight years.in the case of, the cooperative marketing as- 
sociations, and in the case of clearing-house,associations, within 
five years from the date. that suck loans are made. Each as 
sociation receiving a loan shall agree to impose a small charge 
upen shipments with which to repay theloan. Any payments on 
these loans to be covered; into the Federal, marketing Joan, fund 
to be ereated in the Treasury and to be available until June 30, 
1984, for the use of the board, in, making loans of a similar 
character. 

Mr. BURTNESS, If the gentleman has the time, will he 
tell us how. the producer would, ship his carload of steck, how 
the shipment would be made, how this machinery. would 
operate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. The, carload, weuld he. sent 
forward and, routed by the clearing-house association that 
handled this particular commedity—the clearing house might 
handle a number of commedities. It would, go to the terminal 
market either to be purchased at the termina] market or it 
could be sold by wire, beeause the buyer at the distant point 
would knew. just what he was getting. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Would the clearing-house organization de- 
termine the route and the terminal? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan, The. clearing-house, organiza- 
tion has the right to route care or reroute them and allocate 
them. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And:the: settlement would, be made through 
the clearing: house? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Yes. 

It will be observed that in. this bill there is, no price-fixing 
seheme, that the Government, does not buy or sell, apy and 
that the fundamental law of demand and, supply is, not, inter- 


fered. with. Furthermore, the profits of the cooperative maxket- 
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g associations and the clearing-house associations are strictly 
limited, and each producer is given the financial benefit aris- 
ing out of this method of marketing commensurate with the 
yolume of products furnished by him. Definite functions are 
to be performed by each association, because it is recognized 
that cooperative marketing in itself and without the proper 
performance of these functions would be unavailing. Every 
member of any of these organizations is protected and is kept 
fully informed as to its activities. A definite status is given 
to each chartered association with such restrictions upon its 
activities as will prevent conflict with the activities of other 
associations within the system. Under this system there will 
information available to the public as to the operations of 
ie various organizations within the system such as has not 
eretofore existed. At the same time ample opportunity is 
given for initiative and development without harmful and 
crippling regulations. The functions of the Federal marketing 
board are promotive, advisory, and regulative. Under the 
plan presented there are specific objects aimed at. Commodity 
organizations are given their rightful place, and the movement 
of agricultural products to the place of ultimate sale to the 
consumer is provided for with the least possible handling ex- 
pense, 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. LINBERGER. I want to ask the gentiman whether 
or not this is at all similar to the Danish cooperative market 
system about which we have heard so much. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. It is as near that system as 
could be adopted under the conditions in this country. We 
have studied the Danish system, of course. 

Mr. QUIN. What expense is there in relation to these mar- 
ket organizations? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. There is the expense of organ- 
ization. I discussed that. You have to have somebody to go 
around and get the farmers interested and get them to join. 
It takes selling ability, and it takes some expense—an expense 
to pay the men who solicit the farmers to join. 

Mr. QUIN. What is the fee for the farmer to join? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. That can be settled by each 
local cooperative organization. 

The service now performed by wholesalers and retailers is in 
no way interfered with. When the plan comes into full and 
final operation the business of distributing agricultural prod- 
ucts under this proposal will be in the hands of producers and 
their representatives, entirely free from any control by the 
Government, except such as may be beneficially exercised 
through the defined activities of the Federal marketing board. 
This board will remain for the purpose of exerting a required 
influence in maintaining the cohesiveness of the system and the 
coordination of its various elements, and it will be a court of 
last resort to dispose of difficulties arising in connection with 
the operation of the plan by the cooperatives themselves and a 
safeguard to the public in all matters affecting the administra- 
tion of the proposed law. The structure erected under this 
proposal is believed to be directly in line with the best thought 
and experience of those who have had more intimately toe do 
with these matters. The various organizations contemplated 
are of the particular business character necessary for the full 
and complete success of a plan of nation-wide scope looking to 
the carrying out of cooperative marketing of farm products. 

We have commendable laws providing for the extension of 
credit for the carrying of farm products by cooperative organ- 
izations. This legislation has not yet accomplished what was 
hoped for it, because the cooperative machinery necessary to 
handle the products of agriculture has not been set up and put 
in motion. If a law were to be adopted of the kind proposed, 
the farmer would have this machinery available to him, and 
the funds required to finance the carrying of agricultural prod- 
ucts could easily be made available. 

For a long time the Government has spent many millions 
each year through the Agricultural Department in teaching 
the farmer how to increase the quantity and improve the 
quality of his products and to meet the attacks of the various 
natural enemies of agriculture. The problems pertaining to 
the marketing of agricultural products are fully as important 
as those that have to do with production. Oftentimes they 
are of paramount importance. Is it not proper therefore that 
the Government should take a vital interest in guiding and 


} 
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assisting the farmers in organizing to properly market their 
products? This can be done without lessening any required 


governmental interest in the matters that have to do with 
production. 


There are those who will say that this plan is too pater- 
nalistic. I do not agree with this suggestion, but favor the 
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proposal partly for the reasons already stated, and further 
because of the fact that the promotive features involved are 
only of a temporary nature designed to assist the farmers in 
getting together and perfecting organizations which th ‘y are 
not able to effect unassisted. 
must face facts and not be led away by theories. 
analysis, the proposal advanced is not widely different from 
what we have done in establishing a banking system for the 
country. The only difference is the fact the Government does 
not in the first instance take such a 
organization of banks. 
duct their own business just asthe chartered cooperatives under 
this plan will do, but they are brought into a general system 
where there is regulation and inspection 
guards are applied not only for the protection of depositors 
and stockholders in these institutions but the general public 
as well. 
ulatory practices, the banking business of the country would 
be unsafe and chaotic. 
erally 


millions of farmers living in the various sections of this vast 
country and without this wide contact generally with the busi- 


ber, in discussing the condition of the farmer, said: 


of the farm for those of industry, is organized, labor is organized, 
business is organized, and there is no way for agriculture to meet this 
unless it, too, is organized. 


| to the tillers of the soil having this opportunity in life. 
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In this whole discussion we 


In the last 


great interest in the 
After the banks are organized they con- 


and where safe- 


Without a scientific banking system and these reg- 


This is true even though bankers gen- 
have had wide business experience and are of the 
highest type of ability. How much more true is it that the 


ness world need the assistance and protection of the Govern- 
ment in working out this great problem of distributing and 
marketing of their products. 

President Coolidge in his message to Congress last Decem- 


He must organize. His customer, with whom he exchanges products 


There are those, of course, who would object to the creation 
of another Federal board. So far as I am concerned I agree 
with the proposition that we should have Federal boards only 
where it is absolutely necessary, but in dealing with the sub- 
ject under consideration it is urged that such a necessity does 
exist. The mere objection to another Federal board can not 
be taken seriously if the establishing of such a board will 
enable the objects desired to be accomplished. This board 
should be on an independent basis and have contact with all of 
the departments, and especially the Departments of Agriculture 
and of Commerce, so that it will stand out distinctly in the 
public mind and have an unhampered field within which to 
operate. The expense involved in this proposal will also be 
objected to by some, but the amount of money contemplated is 
entirely insignificant as compared with the importance of the 
subject dealt with. 

There are those who feel that if the farmers should become 
thoroughly organized they would be tn a position to demand 
excessive prices and dangerously curtail production. There 
need be no fear of this, because at best those tilling the soil 
from now on will be largely in the minority. The majority 
will have it in their hands at all times to govern the importa- 
tion of food products and to fix tariffs and to regulate any in- 
dustry such as this that might attempt any coercive or improper 
methods. It must not be lost sight of that unduly high prices 
with respect to any agricultural product would stimulate the 
selfish desires of enough individual farmers so that production 
would be increased in order to secure the advantage of such 
prices. This in turn would tend to hold prices in check. In 
fact one of the great difficulties in influencing production of 
agricultural products is the fact that the selfish desires of the 
individual farmer are likely to run counter to any advice 
that may be given him. There is no danger for many years to 
come of an underproduction of food products in this country. 
That can only come, if ever, when our population becomes so 
great that it will be impossible to produce the required amount 
of such products. 

More intensive methods applied to the vast areas of present 
indifferently cultivated land will insure ample production. Fur- 
thermore, the farmer receives no return from his investment 
and has no means of taking care of his many overhead and 
current expenses, except through the means of normal produc- 
tion. Cooperative marketing when put into full effect would 
mean the production of the greatest amount of farm products 
for which an adequate market could be secured, but it would 
also mean a higher degree of diversification and adaptation of 
farm products looking to the best and most available markets. 
It is to be hoped that it would also mean an opportunity for 
the farmer te sell his products at a fair profit. This is the 
desire and the aim of those who are advocating this method 
of distribution and sale. No one can have any sound objection 
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The problems of the farmer are in reality the problems of 
all of us. The future prosperity of everyone is dependent very 


lurgely upon his prosperity. If those engaged in ‘agriculture 
are allowed only .a mere subsistence, which the majority of 
farmers are not even obtaining, ‘and a condition. of permanent 
agricultural decay prevails, the very foundation of our govern- 
mental structure willl crumble. .It. makes no difference -what 


our calling in life may be, we ean depend upon it that if we 
lend a helping hand to the farmers we will, in the long run, 
be helping ourselves.as.much as we are helping them. 

This subject is a very large one. It is important -enough 
to receive the best thought of everyone in.a position to exert 
an iniluence with reference to it. We must not hesitate to take 
such sound and well-based action as will insure the prosperity 
of all of our people, to say nothing about the contentedness and 
happiness of 30,000,000 who are seeking a livelihood from farm- 
ing. Charity is not .asked in behalf of the farmers, nor do 
they desire it, nor would they.accept it. They .are entitled, 
however, to the fair opportunities. that come with.a position of 
reasonable self-reliance. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 80 minutes to the 
geutleman from Mississippi [Mr, Lowkxry]. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr, Chairman, L.ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. .The .gentleman from . Mississippi 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the. tecorp. 
there 

1 here 


Mr. 


asks 
is 

objec tion? 

> Was no objection. 

LOWREY Mr. Chairman, before I begin this discus- 

Rion I want to show to the "Members here a family portrait. 

It is a ‘portrait of ‘my Uncle Reuben. All “you men from the 

agricultural districts know Uncle Reuben ‘and mostof you claim 


kin with him. I want you to see the picture ‘before you leave 
ihe Hlouse. It is a earteon that came. out. recently .in the 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal It is a.pieture of.a farmer 
sitting at the door of this Congress. On the .door.it says 
“Busy saving the eountry. Take.a seat and: wait.” Uncle 
Reuben has taken his seat and is waiting. there patiently. We 


will all want to stand in with Uncle Reuben during ‘this sum- 
mer and share his fried ehieken .and.get his politieal,support. 
But I fear he will not. smile on us unless we.do something for 
him now. 

1 believe it is recognized, however, by this. Congress possibly 
that 
thing the relief 


for of agriculture. 


the most important thing before \us-now is to do some- | gtofs or to import cheaper arid tess’nourishing fooiistaffs’ than before 
I. think Unele : Reuben | 


| 





so that they would not all have ‘to be shown everything. 
[Langhter. ] 

They would perhaps by this time have been really prepared 
to take ‘some things on faith ; but the gentleman from'’Missour} 
[Mr. Lozixr] really demonstrated the other day in a speech on 
the wheat market question that some of the Missourians do sec 
things without very much showing, and are:able to show some 
of the rest of us lots of things. I:must hand that to’ Missouri, 
Following my speech on foreign ‘markets in'which I viewed the 
matter from the standpoint ‘of the cotton grower, 'Mr. Lozrrr 
discussed the wheat growers’ interest, and the ‘foreign wheat 
market, especially the Canadian export trade'and the way that 
trade has grown, and the way our ‘trade is ‘in jeopardy at the 
present time, a demonstration, by the way, of ‘the fact that creat 
minds run in the:same:channel. I made the’ first speech and 
he made the second and there was no collusion between us, but 
we talked along the same: general lines. 

In my: speech L:gave you some ‘statistics, and I may ‘refer to 
some of them again, but I ‘have before me ‘now a clippmg from 
the New~ York Journal of Commerce headed “Germany as a 
buyer in the United States before and:after the war.” ‘I wish 
I might have everyone’s:attention fora moment while I read 
two or three quotations from that discussion: 

In its yearly survey” of ‘present economic conditions the Federal Re- 


serve Board has pointed out recently “the incompleteness of agricul- 
toral revival as compared with the recovery which has recently taken 


place in ‘the industrial ~world is partly explained by the disorganiza- 


tion of European markets, since the prices of agricultural. products 
are more dependent on the export ‘demand than the prices of other 
classes of commodities.” 


Omitting some lines, I read further-on: 


While the correctness of these statements is generally concéded, and 
while the weakened ‘buying power of'Burope is equally recognized as 
one of the main reasons of the weakened ‘buying power of the Ameri- 
ean farmer, it is not always ‘borne in mind that the “serious im 
pairment of Germany's buying power is ‘one of the “matin ‘reasons of 
the diminishing agricultural exports from’ the United States, accom- 


| panied by ‘n eorrespon@ing ‘fall of prices, for Germany tefore the war 


was the second best buyer from the United States. “As -a-result of the 


| economic and financial condition of Germany after’ the -~war she had 


would be > somewhat encouraged if he saw .the «plirit of this | 


Congress. just as I think I see it. The! number of :bilis that 
have been proposed for. the relief..of agriculture shows that 
gentlemen are thinking earnestly along that lime, and.it is time 
to think along that.line. 

The,gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. AcKERMAN] :gave us 
a very instructive speech a.few.days. ago, to which.I-have 
ounce referred, abont.the enlarged export trade.of this country, 
but it was mostly on manufactured.goeds that. were.exported, 
We all know that in manufacturing and in.the building trades, 
und even now with the railreads, we are in.a time of eneourag- 
ing prosperity; but we all knew that. agriculture is. evidently 
and unquestionably in the worst shape that it das seen .in 
this country for many years. We have just Jistened .to the 
gentleman from Michigan in a discussion of his .market, plan. 
We are hearing of the McNary-Haugen bill, .and he states 
that his bill and the McNary-Haugen. bill.are not,inpany way 
incompatible, My bill, if 1 can-call.it my -bill, is.not,.ineom- 
patible with cither. My bill. refers especially to. the question 
of maintaining and stabilizing and increasing our . foreign 
market for agricultural products. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tvuekrr],:a constitutional 
iawyer—and he is a great constitutional Jawyer—veferred a few 
days ago on this floor to the fact that just after the Civil. War 
a preacher went to Missouri and tried to convert .some wicked 
Missourians. He.did not state whether he ever had.any con- 
verts or not, or whether any other preacher.ever went.there; 
but it is interesting, if true, that one, preacher .did go there 
and tried to do something for the sinners of Missouri. 
[Laughter.] If -he had had more.converts than .he did. have 
and other preachers had followed. him-—— 

Mr. RUBEY. Let me say to the.gentleman.that was a long 
time ago; but we do not heed them now for we have all been 
eonverted.  [Laughter,] 

Mr. LOWREY. The trouble about that is I -have been to 
Missouri.and seen the folks. That statement will not stand ‘the 
test. [lavuehter.) 1 was going to say that I think if other 
preachers had followed and. the people .had . listened to ‘the 
message proposed by these who followed that there might have 
been a Christian eulture and civilization built up in that State 


not ‘only ‘to cut out ‘from ‘her ‘imports*all more or less superfinous 
items but she had even to ‘restrict her imports ‘of necessary food 


the war. 

Thus Germany was able’ in 1922 to buy ofily about two-thirds of tho 
amount of wheat'she could buy ‘in' 1938, supplementing this in*part by 
buying a larger ‘amount of eorn. Of cotton she could buy ‘In 1922 less 
than two-thirds of-the quantity ‘bought in’ 1913. 

Aside from these ‘essential ‘produtts, ‘the ‘tmpaired brying ‘power of 
Germany is still more clearly shown in “her ‘imports from’ the United 
States ‘of foodstuffs and: other products that are not’ mecessary to 
human existence. Imports of Jatd, ‘for instance, ‘fell In 1922 to about 
one-half ‘the amount of what'they'had been ‘in 1913. Oleomargzrine 
was redoced ‘to almost the same-quantity in comparison *with 1915. 
Of apples, for “fmstance, less than '60 bushels were imported ‘from the 
United States! in: 1922 ‘against 450,000 bushels ‘in 1973. ‘Phe imports 
of cottonseed of] Gwindled dewn to about the thirtieth part of what 
they had been in 1913. Of-oll eake, dil-eake’ meal, ete.,: about'4,500/000 
hundredweight ‘were ‘imported to’ Germany from the United States 
in.1913 against 160,000 ‘hundredweight ‘in 1922. 


Those are some interesting and .rather .startling figures. 
There are some other figures that I want to give you. For 
instance, in cotton before the war Germany was importing 
two and a quarter million bales from the United. States and 
since the war 1,000,000, France béfore the war imported 
one and a half million bales from the United States and since 
the war 1,000,000 bales. England before the war imperted 
about 5,000,000 bales from the United States. and. now about 
8,000,000 bales. I gave you the other day some facts about 
the increase of cotton production in England’s dependencies. 
I want to add to that the statement that.I have.before me 
here, that Brazil in the last year produced 1,000,000 -bales. of 
cotton, that China produced anywhere from two.and a half 
million to four million bales.of cotton—the statisties.are not 
well kept in China—and. that Japan is producing some. cotton. 
We.discussed the other day the production in Australia, Turkey, 
and the fact that England is .adding 7,000,000.acres to her 
cotton Jands in..Africa now under her present plan. I bring 
those things before you. to show our need.of cultivating our 
export trade in agricultural products -with the Burepean 
nations, and especially with Germany, because just now Hag- 
land .is helping Germany with .credits, Jargely, as. are other 
countries helping Germany, going to her reseue at this critical 
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time, taking that trade which we not only need now, but which 
we will need badly as the years go by and which will slip 
away from us and be gone finally unless we look after it now. 

The bill which I shall diseuss has been called the Dial- 
Lowrey bill. As I stated the other day, it was brought up by a 
committee of five appointed at a sort of mass meeting of the 
representatives in the House and the Senate from the agricul- 
tural districts. A committee of five was appointed at that time 
to draft this bill, of which committee I had the honor to act as 
chairman; and Senator Diaz, of the committee, introduced the 
pill in the Senate. 

The Alien Property Custodian, as it will be remembered, has 
twice in his report stated that in the United States Treasury 
there is about $179,000,000 of funds belonging to Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Hungary. About $15,000,000 of that amount belongs 
to Austria and Hungary. He has suggested that as that fund 
will doubtless lie in the Treasury for a long time yet, and is 
idle, it might be used as a revolving fund, under proper guar- 
anties, to increase our trade with those countries; that the Ger- 
man fund should be used only in Germany and the Hungarian 
fund only in Hungary and the Austrian fund only in Austria. 
He suggested, furthermore, aithough that point in the bill has 
not been finally settled, that it might be done only by the con- 
sent of the nationals to whom those funds really belong. It 
was brought out in the hearings before the Senate committee 
that some of those German nationals whose funds were held 
have expressed a great anxiety to be allowed to use their own 
funds under some guarantee of trusteeship to continue their 
business. 

One tobacco purchaser who owns several million dollars 
that are being held here states that he could renew his busi- 
ness and conduct a very large tobaceo business with this 
country if in some way it could be arranged so his own funds 
could be used for such business under proper guaranty. Of 
course, there is also the question of a guaranty to our own 
nationals who hold claims against Germany, If any difference, 
their interests must be guarded more closely than the inter- 
ests of the foreign owners. Now, I am going to read to you 
a few items from the bill. The bill provides that a corpora- 
tion shall be formed called the “alien property trade invest- 
ment corporation,” and that the Secretary of the Treasury 
and Alien Property Custedian and three other men appointed 
by the President shall form that corporation. 

The bill says: 

That the authorized capital stock ef the corporation shall not be 
in excess of $150,000,000, all of which shall be subseribed by the 
Alien Property Custodian, and such subscriptions shall be subject 
to call in whole or in part upon the vote of three-fifths of the board 
of directors of the corporation. 

That the three directors of the corporation appointed as herein- 
before provided shall receive annual salaries, payable monthly, of 
$7,500— 


And so forth. Then there are further provisions in regard 
to the salaries— 


That the corporation shall be empowered and authorized to make 
advances or give credit upon such terms not inconsistent herewith 
as it may preacribe for periods not exceeding one year from the 
respective dates of such advances or credits to any person, partner- 
ship. association, er corporation, in Germany, purchasing raw ma- 
terial or other products exported from the United States, but in no 
case shall any of the money so advanced or credited be expended 
without the United States. 

Said beard shall also determine the rate of interest not to exceed 
6 per cent per annum ebarged on such advances or credits. The 
corporation shall retain power to recall any advance or credit or to 
require additional security at any time. Except in the case of food- 
stuffs, to the extent hereinafter provided, the security aforesaid shall 
in every case, in addition to a note, trade aceeptance, or other com- 
mercial paper, include a lien upom the raw material or other prod- 
ucts, which lien shell continue until the purchase price is fully liqui- 
dated in American dollars. 


Let me stop again and say there is such a trusteeship now 
operating in the Netherlands and they have transacted $50,- 
000,000 worth of business on this plan following these raw 
materials with the trusteeship and a lien until the materials 
are manufactured and the goods sold and the materials paid 
for. They have done $50,000,000 worth of business and had no 
losses whatever. There is one other safeguard. 


The corporation shall not give credit or make advances when there 
are outstanding overdue repayments of credits or advances previously 
made, which overdue repayments aggregate $7,500,000. 


That is 5 per cent of the total amount of $150,000,000. 
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In no ease shall the aggregate amount of the credits or advances 
made under this act to any one person, firm, corporation, or associa- 
tion exceed at any one time an amount equal te one-half of 1 per 
cent of the authorized capital stock of the corporation. 


Those are precautions, of course, to prevent the possibility 
of large losses. 


Losses, if any, shall be allocated to said sum approximating $27,- 
000,000, representing undivided interest. 


It means simply this, that to these funds have accrued an 
accumulated interest of $27,000,000, and if any losses shall 
oecur for the time being they are charged to that interest fund, 
and therefore can not touch the principal. 

Now, I believe I wish to say just a word about the present 
status of this bill, and if gentlemen want to ask me questions 
I will answer them if I can. I introduced the bill in the House 
and Senator Drar introduced it in the Senate. The Senate 
committee has held hearings on it and has appointed a sub- 
committee consisting of three very able Senators to work the 
bill over and tighten up some of the safeguards at certain 
points. I had a letter this morning indicating to me, the au- 
thority I shall not quote, that the prospects seemed good for 
it to be reported favorably from the Senate committee at a 
very early date upon the modifications which are being made 
now by this committee. Now, if anybody wishes to ask me 
questions, I shall be glad to answer them if I am able to do so. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman in opening his remarks speke 
of being pleased at the spirit displayed by the Congress and the 
general desire evidenced by the membership of Congress to 
relieve agriculture so far as it is possible to do so. I think the 
gentleman did not overstate the case and that he is not too 
sanguine so far as the spirit of Congress is concerned; but there 
is great difficulty in the way, and I thought that the gentleman 
might be able to help remove it. There is a wide divergence of 
opinion as to what ought to be done. There are many different 
bills, which seem to be an encouraging circumstance to the 
gentleman, but so many bills are discouraging to some of us 
because we do not know which way to turn in order to help. I 
think that the gentleman is entirely right in thinking that we 
all wish to help agriculture so far as it is possible to do so by 
any legislative process. And this is so, whether we come from 
constituencies which are largely consuming constituencies or 
from strictly agricultural constituencies. Now, what would the 
gentleman say as to the dilemma in which we are placed in 
trying to select the right one from among these different bills 
coming from able gentlemen like the gentleman from Mississippi? 
We do not know which one is really the remedy for the disease, 
and fear that if we take all the remedies the patient will surety 
die. 

Mr. LOWREY. To an able gentleman like the gentleman 
from Connecticut I would say I believe that this bill eoming 
from that splendid Senate committee, with the safeguards and 
balances that are being arranged, at least gives a splendid 
prospect for stabilizing and holding European markets, and the 
gentleman will agree that is at least one thing we want to 
accomplish. 

Mr. TILSON. That would help. 

Mr. LOWREY. I said in my speech three days ago we did 
not censider this a perfect bill or a final remedy. It is a tem- 
porary remedy. While we hold these funds and they are not tn 
use, we believe it will help, and help materially just now, to 
use them in such a way as to keep our trade relations with the 
Teutonic peoples to hold our European markets which are slip- 
ping away and help feed the Buropeans and open up their 
industries, so as to give them a chance te again become happy 
and prosperous. 

One gentieman who has just spent three months Mm Germany 
tells me that he finds there many, many small factories, and 
especially cotton factories, that are closed, simply because they 
can not get credit and can not buy cotton, but that the larger 
factories are running. This plan is needed to reach the small 
buyer. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. LOWREY. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. I believe that I speak the sentiments of my 
own people and of the constituents of those who come from 
districts largely industrial, although even in Connecticut we 
have mere agricultural interests than my colleagues generally 
think we have—— 

Mr. LOWREY. You have some tobacco that we might sell 
to the people I have referred to in Germany. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; we have some tobacco and a number of 
other things. Then we are interested not only in our own 
farming but we are also concerned in the farming interests of 
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the rest of the country. We feel that we are all in one big | 


boat n facet, one big family—and that what concerns the | 
purely ricultural districts also concerns us. Therefore, rep- | 
resenting such a constituency, I am willing to lean backward 


so far as almost to touch the floor in order to be fair to agri- 
eulture lf am willing and eager to do anything practical that 


will really help the farmer. But, of course, the gentleman will 
mrdon us if we all come from that unconverted State that the 
entleman spoke of, Missouri, and wish to be shown. 

Mr. LOWREY. Yes. We do not want you to vote for it 
until you are shown, 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOWREY. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. As I understand it, the bill you are dis- | 
cussing is intended to help out with one particular line and | 
is not intended as a measure of general relief to all agricul- 
tural districts. But all these bills are intended to help out 
Uncle Reuben—who is shown so well in the cartoon that the 


gentleman has exhibited to us 
body is help. al. 

Mr. LOWREY. 
to be helped. 


and if he is helped, then every- 


Yes; along the line that everybody needs 


Mr. BURTNESS. Does not the gentleman think the Uncle 
Reubens of the country to-day believe that one of the bills 
that would give us considerable relief is the McNary-Haugen 


bill, and does not the gentleman believe we ought a!l to unite 
on its passage, because the farmers have practically agreed 
on that? 

Mr. LOWREY. So far as I have heard from the farmers, 
I do not know that they are unanimous in favor of that bill. 
i am in favor of its consideration, but I think, perhaps like 
my own bill, it needs some doctoring before it is made per- 
fect. 1 think we are all ready te give cordial consideration 
to any bill that even seems to promise relief to the dis- 
couraged and unfortunate farmers of America. 

But finally for my bill I must urge this definite claim: 
It will help in a large way to reopen the markets from the 
loss of which the prices of our farm products are so sadly 
suffering, and which markets we absolutely must have to 
give our farmers and our country permanent prosperity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. DovGHToN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate very much this oportunity of calling the 
attention of Congress and the country to what I deem some 
significant facts in connection with the building of public roads 
in the United States in the recent past. 

It was not until during the Sixty-third Congress in June, 1913, 
that the rules of the House were changed providing for the 
forming or creating of a Committee on Roads. Prior to that 
time little had been done by Congress or the Federal Govern- 
ment by way of giving encouragement to the building of public 
highways. Before the Committee on Roads was formed such 
bills as were introduced on the subject of road legislation were 
referred to different committees of the House and usually re- 
ceived slight consideration. The original or first Committee on 
Roads consisted of the following members: 

Shackleford, of Missouri (chairman) ; Saunders, of Virginia; 
tarnhart, of Indiana; Davenport, of Oklahoma; Byrnes of 
South Carolina; Connelly, of Kansas; Stephens, of Mississippi; 
Whiteaecre, of Ohio; Doughton, of North Carolina; Keating, of 
Colorado; Tavenner, of Illinois; Ten Eyck, of New York; As- 
well, of Louisiana; Dershem, of Pennsylvania; Slemp, of Vir- 
ginia; Prouty, of Iowa; Dunn, of New York; Sutherland, of 
West Virginia; Shreve, of Pennsylvania; Browne, of Wisconsin ; 
and Woodruff, of Michigan. 

The first act of Congress carrying appropriations to be used 
in connection with public highways was approved August 4, 
1912, Sixty-second Congress. This provided for the appointing 
of a Joint Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, consisting 
of five Members of the Senate and five Members of the House. 
‘The duties of this committee were to make inquiry into the 
subject of Federal aid in the construction of post roads and 
report at the earliest practicable date. This bill appropriated 
$25,000 for the purpose of inquiry and investigations and $500,- 


Carolina is 


I ask unanimous consent 
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000 to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture, in coopera- 
tion with the Postmaster General, in improving certain roads to 
be selected by them over which rural delivery mail was being 
earried or might be carried. The Postmaster General and ft}, 
Secretary of Agriculture were directed to report to Congres 
within one year after the ratification of the act the number of 
miles of road improved, cost of same, and such other informa- 
tion as they had acquired. They were also directed to make 
such recommendations as to them seemed wise for formulating 
general plan of national aid for the improvement of post roads 
in cooperation with the States and counties. 

The next act providing that the United States should aid th 
States in the construction of rural post roads, was passed b) 
the Sixty-fourth Congress. This provided that the Secretary of 
Agriculture was authorized to cooperate with the States throuch 
their respective State highway departments in the construction 
of rural post roads. This act also provided that no money ap 
propriated under its provisions to any State should be expended 
therein until its State legislature should have assented to the 
provisions of the act. This act appropriated for the year ending 
June 30, 1917, the sum of $5,000,000; for the year ending June 
30, 1918, the sum of $10,000,000; for the fiscal year ending Jun 
30, 1919, the sum of $15,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1920, the sum of $20,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, the sum of $25,000,000. This act was approved July 
11, 1916. 

In the Sixty-fifth Congress the act of July 11, 1916, 
amended and appropriations were authorized as follows: 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, $50,000,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, $75,000,000; for the year ending 
June 30, 1921, $75,000,000. These amounts were in addition to 
the appropriations authorized in the act of July 11, 1916, which 
made a total of $65,000,000 for the fiscal year 1919; $95,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1920; $100,000,000 for the fiscal year 1921. 
In addition to these amounts, appropriations were also made 
for the survey, construction, and maintenance of the roads in 
the national forests. This act was approved February 28, 1919. 

The act of July 11, 1916, was again amended in the Sixty 
seventh Congress in many vital respects, and for the purpose of 
earrying out the act as thus amended $75,000,000 was appro 
priated. So it will be seen from these acts that the last appro- 
priation for public roads, not including the forests, made by a 
Democratic Congress, was $100,000,000, while the first appro- 
priation made by the Republican Congress was $75,000,000 for 
the year 1922, or a falling back of $25,000,000, This act was ap- 
proved November 9, 1921. 

On June 19, 1922, Sixty-seventh Congress, the following au- 
thorizations were made: 

Fifty million dollars for the fiscal year 1923, which shows 
another drop of $25,000,000 from the year 1922, and $50,000,000 
drop as compared with the year 1921, the last appropriation 
authorized by a Democratic Congress ; $65,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1924; $75,000,000 for the fiscal year 1925, making a total 
of $190,000,000 for the three years of 1923, 1924, and 1925. 

Since the passage of the Federal aid road act on July 11, 
1916, Federal-aid appropriations and authorizations appor- 
tioned to all the States have been as follows: 

For the fiscal year 1917, $4,850,000; for the fiscal year 1918 
$9,700,000; for the fiscal year 1919, $63,050,000; for the fisca! 
year 1920, $92,150,000; for the fiscal year’ 1921, $97,000,000; 
for the fiscal year 1922, $73,125,000; for the fiscal year 1923, 
$48,750,000; for the fiscal year 1924, $63,375,000; total appro- 
priations for all the States, 1917 to 1924, inclusive, $452,000,000. 
Of this amount authorized and appropriated the State of 
North Carolina received a total of $10,597,004.84. While the 
amount received from the Federal Government by the State 
of North Carolina has been most helpful and is highly appre- 
ciated by the people of that State, yet the amount received 
from the Federal Government has been but a small percentage 
of the amount actually expended in that State for highway 
construction. The General Assembly of North Carolina in 
1921 provided for the raising of $50,000,000 for road construc- 
tion, and the general assembly of 1923 supplemented this 
amount by an additional authorization of $15,000,000, making 
a total of $65,000,000 for the State, which, added to the $10,- 
597,004.84 of Federal funds, made a total of both State and 
Federal funds for North Carolina of $75,597,004.84. In addi- 
tion to this the counties of North Carolina are building county 
highways at the cost of many millions of dollars additional. It 
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will be seen that our State is going forward in the construction 
of one of the most progressive and comprehensive highway sys- 
tems of any State in the Union. 

I feel that no legislation enacted by the American Congress 
during the last quarter of a century has brought such uni- 
versal benefits to the entire people of the United States as has 
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the legislation providing for the cooperation by ‘the Tederal 
Government with the several States and the appropriation of 
money for a uniferm and comprehensive system of road 
building. 

It is expected that this Congress will provide for continuing 
the present program and will authorize the appropriation of 
adequate sums of money, which, in my judgment, ‘should be 

least $100,000,000 per annum, and for not less than two 
years. The present authorization will expire with ‘the ‘fiscal 
year of 1925, and unless there is legislation before that thme 
the splendid work that is new being done will be stopped. I 
have every Treason to believe, however, that Congress will not 
fail to see the necessity of going forward with this work and 
of providing adequate funds, so that no delay will be caused 
in the continuation ef what is being done and finally reaching 
the ultimate aim of those who started this movement—that is, 
a complete and uniform system of dependable highways through- 
out the entire United States. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman tell us how the State of 
North ‘Carolina finances tts road ‘improvements? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. North Oarolina finances its road 
system ‘by a bond issue. We have a license tax on motor 
vyehides and a gasoline tax, and frem the revenue derived from 
those twe sources we receive sufficient funds to pay the inter- 
est on our ‘bonds and keep up our roads and also set aside a 
sinking fund to retire the bonds. ‘We raised $5,000,000 last 
vear in this way. We ‘have one of the best road systems in the 
United States, 

Mr. QUIN. You do not have to impose a special tax? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. ‘No. This Congress and the country are 
fortunate in having for its present chairman of the Committee 
on Roads the distinguished and able gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
PoweLL], who is in hearty aceord with the policies established 
some years ago, whereby the Federal Government is aiding the 
States in highway ‘construction. 

The committee has been holding hearings recently, and {it ts 
expected that a ‘bill will soon be reported to the House, mak- 
ing appropriations for continuing the present splendid program. 
In my judgment no money expended by this Congress for any 
purpose will bring greater benefits and blessings to the entire 
country than adequate appropriations for roads. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina 
yields back 16 minutes. 

Mr. TUOKPR. Mr. Chairman, IT ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise some remarks which I made earlier in the 
day, 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mows consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After‘a pause.] ‘The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to 
the gentleman from Georgia '[Mr. LANKForp]. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr.-Chairman, it was stated by a leading 
Republican in a speech a few days ago that investigations in 
Washington were being conducted by “insolent groups.” The 
gentleman ‘should have said the investigations were being made 
by “indignant groups.” In fact, the entire country is ‘filled 
with righteous indignation, not at the investigations but at the 
disclosures. 

Those being investigated and upen whom most shocking dis- 
closures are being made are most anxious to stop all investiga- 
tions an#l to discredit those being had. ‘Some evidence goes in 
which ‘is not true. This will not injure the innocent. Much 
evidenee is being adduced whiich points definitely at the guilty. 
This does ‘hurt the guilty and is helping to some extent to clear 
the official atmosphere here. There is much propaganda ‘in 
fevor of stopping all investigations ‘and turning all attention to 
legislation. I realize that there is much legislation which ‘4s 
very necessary. There are vital appropriations which ‘should 
be made. There are many good measures which this Congress 
will ignore, regardless of what-else is done. 

Just here Jet me say that the eountry is not very favorable 
to legislation which only gives mere money and more power to 
spoligmen, many of whom are still in harness. We need legis- 
lation, ‘but we also surely need purification of government. Tt 
is ‘infinitely ‘better for us to not pass a single additional ‘bill 
end not make a-single new appropriation ‘and clean out by in- 
vestigation, exposure, and removal all corruption rather than 
‘feed that corruption by more power and more of ‘the peoplc’s 
money. ‘Corruption is gradually getting a death ‘hold on the 
very vitals of our form of government. We must free ourselves 
while we ‘have power ‘eft er the time ‘wifl ‘come when our 
vitality will be too low and ‘the corrupt influences will be too 
powerful and will ‘have too -streng a hold-en-our threat. DHvren 
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in matters of legislation here the people’s money ts offered for 
the purpose of ‘getting votes for individuals or for parties. 

The ‘so-called “German relief bill” is simply a bid for pro- 
German votes. Why vote cash for German women and children 
and ‘tax ‘to ‘the limit ‘the clothing, the pins, the buttenms, and 
everything which ‘the poor wemen and children of America 
must ‘buy in order to live to raise the money we are giving 
away? 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I yield. 

Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman realize thet there 
have been some people so severe as to say that those who voted 
for a bonus for the soldiers were also doing it fer votes? 
Ought not the gentleman ‘to consider the matter somewhat he- 
fore stating that these who voted for the Germen relief bill 
did so simply for votes? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Regardless of whatever vote Is cast here, 
that accusation may be made, but you can only judge whether 
the accusation is true or not by the vote and by the measure for 
which ‘the vote is cast. When we see people voting to give 
money to the women and children of Germany and see those 
same people voting to tax to the limit the poor of this country 
in order to raise that money, then we are justified in saying 
that the vote to give that money to Germany was cast for the 
purpose of getting the votes of German sympathizers. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. In just one moment. I have only seven 
minutes and if I have time when I get throuch, I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman. sefore my time expires I want ‘to 
read an editorial which T have in my hand. 

Mr. Chairman, why rob our poor widows and orphans of men 
who died fighting Germany in order to give to the very people 
which killed our boys ‘and which would have destroyed ‘us ex- 
eept for the bravery of the men now so soon forgotten? 

Why vote our boys insurance and German people cash? Why 
vote German people cash on which ‘to live and vote our brave 
boys and their people, a form of funeral expense? Oh! the 
shame of it. In the few additional minutes allowed me at this 
time I wish to read to the House a most excellent editorial 
which appeared in the Vaidosta Times of my district in the 
issue of the 15th of April of the present year: 


CONGRESSMEN DRPFICIFENT 

There is need of carrying the congressional investigations much 
further, even to the examination of the mental caliber of men who 
will vote against a bonus for the veterans of the World War and for 
a bonus for German children, and especially at a time when Germans 
are sending their own money out of the country and the rich are 
squandering their wealth in Italy and southern Europe, and also when 
the German Government is planning to refuse the admission of Amer- 
ican flour to Germany because of the abundanee of flour and other 
foodstuffs in Germany. 

There is something lacking in Congressmen who will thus neglect 
their own and foree their philanthropy upon others, especially when 
such acts cost them nothing, and which may, on the other hand, set 
them right with the agriculturists, who expect to sell their products 
to the Government at fancy prices. The Congressmen expect by this 
stroke of statesmanship (7?) to get in right with their constituencies 
and insure for themselves a return to Washington. Enough is enough, 
and the people generally know when they have bad enough of such 
business as is at the present time directing the eyes of the world to 
Washington in wonderment at what the next American governmental 
develapment will be. 

We have been pointing across ‘the water to the Duropean Govern- 
ments and pointing out their shortcomings with pride in the belief 
that the officials of the Government of the United States were less 
corrupt. In the light of the present-day political activities we have 
been laboring under an hallucination that humbles that pride and fills 
the soul with shame; for we can see in the dim distance the finger of 
scorn pointed toward America and the great institution we have prided 
ourselves in believing was the model of excellence in government; 
not perfect, to be sure, but much mearer perfection than any other 
government in the world. 

The fact is that the American people have been 'too busy with their 
personal affairs to pay much attention to what kind of a government 
we really had. The principles we know ito be sound; the laws are 
models of excellence; and yet the very lawmakers themsel“es are the 
warst violators, 


The ‘CHAIRMAN. ‘The ‘time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. : 

Mr. LANKFORD. Can the gentleman yield me two more 
minutes? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield the gentleman two more minutes. 

Mr. LANKFORD. ‘Mr. ‘Chairmen, on at least two former 
occasions ‘during ‘the present ‘Congress I have made remarks on 
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this floor along the line of this most excellent editorial and 
along the line of my present observations. I hope the investiga- 
tions now taking place may be the beginning of a “ house clean- 
ing” which will make our Government clean in every respect. 

We must stop the spoilsman and eradicate all corruption, or 
we will lose all, Mr, Chairman, I firmly believe that the com- 
bined armies and navies of the rest of the world can not defeat 
us from the outside if our Nation is pure, perfect, and strong 
on the inside. If our Government and our Nation, though, rots 
at the center, it will collapse of its own weakness at the slight- 
est pressure, 

Let us investigate our weakness as a nation, and let us trim 
out every cancerous growth. Let us not have a government of 
the people by the spoilsmen and corruptionists for the favored 
and unpatriotic few who put money and political preferment 
ahead of country and people. Let us have a government “ of 
the people, for the people, and by the people,” 
but in truth, for with a government 
blemished we will never know defeat, 
which our fathers gave us will not 
| Applause. | 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi |[Mr. QuIN]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, as long as the agricultural bill is 
hefore this House, I do not 
some of the causes which to-day make the produce of the farmer 
sell for less than its cost to produce it. It is my judgment that 
the farmers of the United States have been laboring for many 
years under serious handicaps. 


such unspotted and un- 


and the 
perish from 


the earth. 


ing, engaged in agriculture produces more wealth than any 
similar proportion of capital in any other industry. 
There is more labor engaged in agriculture than any other | 


industry, because most of the people who actually work on the 
farms own their own land, stock, and farm implements, but 
mostly under a deed of trust or mortgage. 

But the profit that comes to the farmer who produces this 
wealth is less than that of the man engaged in any other indus- 
try. In my travels over this country I have studied the farming 
situation all the way from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific coast, 
and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. It is mani- 
fest that the man on the farm is really a laboring man. It is 
manifest that the man who has capital invested in land, farm- 
ing implements, farm machinery and stock is a capitalist 
can not expect any large percentage upon investment. 
The people who produce the farm products in this country, who 
actually till the have no 8-hour day, but they labor 
from early in the morning until the sun sets and darkness cov- 
ers the earth 

I know what farm life is because I was brought up on a 
farm myself. It may be unbelievable, but at that home where 
I was raised we were awakened at 4 o'clock in the morning. 
Some of us went out to feed the horses and mules to be ready 
for the day’s plowing, some would go to the cow pen and milk 
the cows and then go eat breakfast by lamplight. I have gone 


his 


soil, 


to the field myself and had my hands on the plow handles | 


waiting for the daylight to come in order that I might plow a 
straight furrow. I know the life of a farmer. In every sec- 
tion of the United States the farmers work that way and 
still they do not receive a just reward for their labor and have 
the same type of home and comfort as other men who 
eight hours a day engaged in other occupations. 

Now, there must be some reason for it. What is it? I 
lay down the proposition that our system is wrong. - Wrong 
how? In the first place we will take the legislation that has 
been enacted within the last 11 years since I have been in 
Congress. Congress has done much for the farmer, It gave 
him the Federal farm loan system so that he can borrow 
money for a great number of years at a low rate of interest. 
That is a fine thing. We established the Finance Corporation 
and many other things. 
keting, and yet he can not get a proper price for his products. 
He is handicapped, in my judgment, by this vicious protective 
tariff system that the Republican Party believes in wherein 
all of the provisions or articles that he must have in order to 
make his crop, his farm implements, his wagons, his harness, 
everything that he must use, the clothes that he and his wife 
and children wear are made in protective factories where al! 
competition is shut off until a certain per cent is earned, and 
what the farmer raises and what he disposes of, his price is 
gauged by supply and demand. 

All artificial methods of increasing the price of products, as 
far as fixing the price is concerned, are artificial and can be 
but temporary. 


Congress must legislate for the permanent help to the agri- 
It can not be done as long as 


cultural class in this country. 


not only in name | 


Government | 


think it out of ‘order to advert to | 


The capital, aggregately speak- | 
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We have established a Bureau of Mar- | 
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you are going to have a tariff wall built up where he must 
buy all of the articles that he uses in a protective market and 
as to the products that he produces he can not be helped by a 
protective tariff. They put a tariff-on wheat, and under the 
| provision of the Fordney-McCumber tariff law President Coo}- 
idge raised it, and the price of wheat went down 9 cents a 
bushel in two weeks’ time. That is the falderal of fooling the 
farmers with protective-tariff talk all these years. 

Another thing that is wrong is the transportation rates. The 
farmer who toils day in and day out must transport his prod 
ucts to market. The railroads haul the stuff to market, anq 
you have given the bondholders of the railroads and the owners 
of the railroads a guaranty of a specific percentage upon their 
investment. The farmer can not pass that freight rate on to 
the man to whom he selis. He must pay it the very day he 
| sells the product of his labor and capital and he does pay it, 
and that comes out of the price of his produce. 

Another thing that is wrong is that we have not established 
a Federal cooperative market system to include the farmer and 
his products in this country. I have advocated that for years, 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAMS] discussed a bill 
on the floor to-day which, in my judgment, comes nearer to a 
proper market system for the farmers’ products than any bill 
that has been presented to Congress since I have been here. 

Our present Bureau of Markets system does some good. We 
have in the Cotton Belt a cooperative cotton-market system 
where the individuality of the producer of cotton is the only 
thing that goes to make it a success. You have it in the 
tobacco-growing section. All of these things go to aid the 
farmer in receiving a just price for his product. It is so in 
the vegetable section. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I have but a few minutes. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman wants to be fair. He said the 
| farmer had to pay a duty on agricultural implements. Is that 
a fact? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes. He pays a trust price. 
on all the raw material. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is it not a fact that there is no duty on 
agricultural implements coming into this country? The gentle- 
man said the railroads were guaranteed 54 per cent on their 
income. Is that a fact? 

Mr. QUIN. Section A of the transportation act contains 
that. They are guaranteed a profit on water and all. 

Mr. SNYDER. Oh, no. 

Mr. QUIN. Certainly. Every child knows that under the 
provisions of the Esch-Cummins Railroad Act the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the United States is fixing the rates 
| based on that section guaranteeing the transportation companies 
these excrbitant freight rates, and the farmers of the United 
States will never get a just price for their products so long us 
| they are paying a double freight. Take the vegetable-growing 
| business, it suffers from the same burden. I live in a section of 
the country where land is cheap. The climate is fine. They 
can raise sugar cane, poultry, sheep, goats, cattle, and hogs, and 
| every kind of vegetable known. They can raise cotton and corn. 
It is a fine dairying section of the country. My people have been 
aroused to the fact, because of the advent of this pest known as 
the boll weevil which destroys the cotton crops, that they must 
diversify and depend upon other crops. They are engaged in 
| diversified farming. The enes who were planting cotton last 
year had a bad season. It rained all of the time, and when the 
rain ceased along came the boll weevil and it took the balance 
of the crop. But my folks did not come running and holloring 
to Congress like you fellows from the Northwest saying that 
they wanted the Government of the United States to come and 
give them food and raiment. We did not ask the Government 
| to buy what we had at an expense to the Government and hold 
it at a high price to the rest of the people and sell the surplus 
at a low price in Europe, and charge the loss to the taxpayers 
and prevent anybody else in Europe from sending any stuff into 
this country. Our people, good Americans, buckled down to 
work. They did on less, they did without wearing fine clothes, 
they kept away from the picture shows, they managed to get 
' enough te eat, they managed to let their children go in poor 
| clothing to school, but they were too brave, they were too proud 
to come to the United States Treasury and beg Congress to feed 
them, They would not humiliate themselves to such an extent 
that they would have been ashamed of themselves if they had 
done it. All they ask is for the United States Congress to give 
them justice, to give them a marketing system by which all these 
rake-offs along the road, known as middlemen, commission men, 
brokers, and other parasites, might be prevented from taking 
the profits which belong to the farmer. They ask you to give 
| them a fair and a just freight rate, to give them fertilizer at a 
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reasonable and just price so that they can put it upon their soil 
and produce food and raiment for the American people and for 
the balance of the world that may need It. 

Any section of the country that depends upon one crop, just 
crowing that one thing alone, the farmers will wear poor 
people’s hats all of their lives. A man who will start out 
and just raise wheat alone and nothing else will scratch a poor 
man’s head as long as he lives, or he will be trotting down 
here to Congress asking us to do an unwise and foolish thing 
for him at a cost to the rest of the people of the United States. 
The farmers must diversify, must raise different types of 
crops. They can raise some of one crop and some of another. 
In a vegetable section they can raise vegetables on part of 
the land, and all of them can have dairy cows. No man should 
be ashamed to go out and milk 4 or 5 or 10 cows in the morn- 
ing and have that milk put along by the roadside and carried 
into a creamery where he can go and get cash money every week 
in the year. No man should be ashamed to raise some sugar- 
cane molasses. No man should be ashamed to raise a few hogs 
and eattle. Yet when he ships them to the markets, or where 
the stockyards are located, the freight rate that is paid to 
the transportation systems takes everything except the horns 
and the hide. No profit can there be for the farmer raising 
cattle or hogs in my country. The reason for it is not that 
the land is high, not that the labor is high, but it is the mar- 
keting system, the transportation costs to the market added 
to it, and another thing, the fertilizer which he must use on 
his land in order to produce a proper crop in that section of 
the country. I believe that condition applies to all sections 
of the United States. I was in the rich vegetable sections of 
the West, and the same situation as I see in my own country 
confronted me. I rode through the State of Iowa, where the 
corn looked to me to be 10 feet high, and yet that farmer’s 
land was too high in value. People can not make a profit on 
$250 an acre land by raising corn at 50 bushels to the acre. 
In my country the land can be bought at $10 to $25 an acre, 
and, if you put fertilizer upon it and work it in a proper way, 
you can make 250 bushels of corn to the acre. One of the corn- 
club boys actually did raise 232 bushels on an acre last year. 
Without fertilizer it will not average over 6 or 8 or 10 bushels 
to the acre. Nitrate of soda and acid phosphate put on the 
land are what makes it valuable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes 
more to the gentleman from Mississippi. 
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Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, it is just as important to put | 


fertilizer on the soil as it is to till the soil, and that is one 
reason why I urged before this Congress—and you gentlemen 
were good enough to vote for it—that we pass the bill in rela- 
tion to Muscle Shoals, 

As long as the farmers of the United States are handicapped 
by these things which I have mentioned here to-day, so long 


will hard times abound. Taxes are high, but this Congress | 


can not help the taxes they put upon themselves locally. Good | 


roads and consolidated schools are voted in the locality by the 
people who reside there, but the Federal Government taxes 
which come in an indirect way upon them bear heavily and 
will continue for some time to bear heavily upon the men on 
the farms in this country. 

I do not care whether the farmer lives in Mississippi, in 
Nebraska, Iowa, or California, I am for him. I propose to 
vote for every honest, legitimate measure that will protect and 
help the farmer, but I am never going to put myself in a false 
position and vote some paradoxical, chimerical scheme that is 
put up simply to fool the farmer. We must go at it funda- 
mentally. Agriculture is the basic industry of this Republic. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KercHAM] said a few mo- 
ments ago that 29,000,000 people are engaged in farming, but 
I think there are 34,000,000, and that 35 per cent of all the 
wealth of the country is produced by the farmers of the coun- 
try. How much of that wealth goes into the pocket of the 
farmer? A man with his wife and children, all working in the 
field, from January 1 to December 31 will have maybe enough 
money, in some sections, to buy a calico dress for the wife and 
an orange and a piece of red stick candy for the children at 
Christmas. That is one of the hardships of farm life. We 
can not expect the people to stay on the farms and work like 
slaves unless they receive just compensation for their labor, 
and they are entitled to the same luxuries and privileges that 
anybody else in this Republic is entitled to, 

I only hope that the Congress of the United States will act 
fundamentally. We have passed a law loaning them money 
for a long period of years, but the farmers will not be able to 
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pay that money back as long as you let the marketing system 
remain as it is wherein the middlemen hold him up and the 
protective tariff robs him on everything he buys, and he can be 
ground down by freight rates from the time he takes the stuff 
to the station until it gets to its destination. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of th e! I 


us mC Li Lit 


Applause. | 
nan has again 
expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozter}. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman and “nilemen, several farm 
relief measures are now pending before the Committee on Agri- 
culture, some of which will probably be reported soon, and I 
hope favorably considered and adopted. Until they are re- 
ported, and until we know definitely their provisions, it will 
serve no useful purpose to discuss them. I shall whole-heart- 
edly support such of these measures as offer substantial or even 
temporary relief to the agricultural classes. But in the limited 
time at my command this afternoon I desire to analyze sume of 
the remedies suggested by the President and others and show 
how inadequate these proposed remedies are. I shall speak 
frankly, but in all charity and kindness, because I believe the 
time has come to quit quibbling and look the situation squarely 
in the face. A few weeks ago the President, under the flexible 
provisions of the Fordney-McCumber tariff law, increased the 
duty on wheat from 30 cents to 42 cents per bushel, from which 
we are justified in concluding that the President considered a 
high tariff on wheat as an immediate and the most effective 
remedy for existing agricultural distress, 

The President in his December message, in calling attention 
to the nation-wide agricultural distress, said: 

The distress is most acute among those wholly dependent upon one 
crop. Wheat acreage was greatly expanded and has not yet been 
sufficiently reduced. A large amount is raised for export, which has 
to meet the competition in the world market of large amounts raised 
on lands much cheaper and much more productive. 

Here we have a frank admission from the President that our 
surplus wheat must and does compete in the world markets with 
the surplus stocks of wheat from all other lands. And ob- 
viously the price of our exportable surplus is determined by 
supply and demand and by the strength of the competition in 
these world markets. 


But the President goes farther and says: 


No complicated scheme of relief, no plan for Government fixing of 
prices, no resort to the Public Treasury will be of any permanent value 
in establishing agriculture Simple and direct methods put under 
operation by the farmer himself are the only real sources for restora- 
tion. 


I construe this language to indicate that the President is 
opposed to the withdrawal or use of any money from the United 
States Treasury to finance plans to increase and stabilize prices 
of farm products. The language of the President further justi- 
fies the conclusion that in his opinion the farmers must work 
out their own salvation with fear and trembling, and without 
Government aid, because our President says “ simple and direct 
methods put into operation by the farmer himself are the only 
real sources for restoration.” 

In reply I most respectfully call the attention of the Prest- 
dent to the obvious fact that the farmer is not responsible for 
his present economic plight, but is the victim of adverse, arti- 
ficial economic conditions, largely the result of discriminatory 
legislation, which have limited his markets from year to year 
and compelled him to sell his commodities at prices far below 
the cost of production, and which at the same time, through 
the operation of high tariff laws, compel bim to buy his sup- 
plies in an exceedingly high and artificially stimulated market. 

The President further stated: 

The acreage of wheat is too large. Unless we can meet the vorld 
market at a profit, we must stop raising for export. Organiza,‘on 
would help to reduce acreage. 


Here we have a suggestion from the President that the 
farmer limit his activities, reduce production, and withdraw 
from the world market. I assert that this is not wholesome 
advice, but, on the contrary, we should improve conditions so 
the farmer can sell his wheat in the world market at a profit. 
To give up our export market is to place the farmer at the 
mercy of the consuming public in the United States and bring 
about a condition under which the grain exchanges and specu- 
lators would manipulate and control the market price of wheat 
and other farm products. The export demand is now the only 
thing that prevents the grain speculators and grain exchanges 
from arbitrarily manipulating and completely controlling the 
market price of grain. If we give up our export market we 
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f et i rmer the last prop by which 
pr ! | States may be supported and protected 
f ’ manipulation by grain gamblers. 
| ! | age of January 23, the President re- 
stions made in his annual message, men- 
ti ‘ emporary relief for the western wheat wers, 
to no definite poll and sanctioned no 
t r general relief, except such as could be obtained from 
] nee Corporation in the way of loans; and to this 

) ur t} President has not definitely dec ‘ed his attitude 
te rd any of the general farm relief measures now pending, 
’ ino one knows whether he favors t ny of the bills that have 
been introduced and which are intended to remedy the present 

nip ible rricultural conditions The President has dealt 

n broad generalities, but has proposed no general con- 
structive legislation to relieve the present deplorable and long- 
exis MN agricultul i GISTTeSS, 

In all fairness may I §& in view of the extreme gravity of 
th tuation, it seems to me that our President owes it to the 
people of tl United States to suggest some definite, concrete, 
n ict rem¢ to relieve the nation-wide agricultural 
ane 1, or he should at least indicate Which of the pending 
bi e favoi Che farmers want relief. They are not par- 
tie r from hat source that relief comes, so it comes, and 
con quickly Congress is desirous of enacting legislation 
t will bri this relief, but many Members are in doubt as 
to which of » pending bills will best meet the situation and 
furs the greatest relief to the greatest number. ‘The farmers 
are not agreed on which of the pending bills will best solve 
the present plexing problems, but they are agreed that some 


constructive legislation is necessary, and unless relief comes 
qu ‘is inevitable. 

fait men in the House and Senate are diligently 
the rricultural problems, sincerely seeking light 
1 every possible souree, because they want to support each 
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every bill that will directly or indirectly aid the farmer 
and rehabilitate American agriculture. I am sure that this is 
the honest desire of a majority of the Members of Congress, 
both Democrats and Republicans. But there is a diversity of 
opinion as to what legislative measures will furnish the de- 
sired relief. Is it demanding too much when we ask the Presi- 
dent to help us decide on a measure that will afford the greatest 
degree of relief to the agricultural classes? So far no definite 


and comprehensive plan for the relief of agriculture has been 
suggested or approved by the President. As one Member of 
Congress, sincerely desiring to support legislation for the relief 


of the agricultural classes, I want the advice, counsel, and ag- 
ive cooperation of the President. I want him to “ talk 

turkey ” and tell us what legislation he favors 
I say in all kindness that the present administration should 


busy itself more actively in formulating legislation that will 
help the farmer, and help him speedily. 

I would like for the President to inform Congress and the 
people which of the pending bills, in his opinion, will best aid 


the farmers. But aside from a few indefinite suggestions made 
by the President we are in the dark as to what plan, if any, 


for the relief of 
or will approve. 


While we are 


the agricultural classes the President favors 


largely left to conjecture as to the President's 


attitude toward farm-relief legislation, judging from his some- | 
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iim the market price of wheat as much as 1 cent per | 
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what ambiguous utterances, the President’s program is lim- 
ited to the following negative and, may I say, do-nothing 


policies: 


(a) Maintenance and possible increase of the present high 


tariff on wheat. 

(b) Diversification of crops. 

(c) Abandonment of the export market and reduction of 
acreage so as to produce only enough wheat to feed the people 
of the United States. 

(ad) Cooperative marketing. 

(e) No price fixing, directly or Indirectly, no aid from 
the Government, and no assistance from the United States 


Treasury. 

‘These suggestions I will now consider in detail, so far as my 
time will permit. 

For the last generation the advocates of a high protective 
tariff bave unceasingly told the farmers that the welfare of 
agricultural classes would be promoted and the market price 
of farm commodities increased by imposing a high tariff on 
wheat and ether farm products. The tariff barons and bene- 
ficiiries of special privileges have deluded and deceived the 
American farmers into the belief that a tariff on wheat would 
increase and maintain the market price of wheat. The failure 
and fallacy of this policy are now clearly demonstrated. The 
emergency tart! of 


35 cents per bushel on wheat failed to raise 
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uushel, and 
from the day the emergency tariff went into effect, May 27, 
1921, the market price of wheat in the United States steadily 
declined. 

On September 21, 1922, 
came operative, under 
30 cents per bushel. 


922, the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act be- 


which the duty on wheat was fixed at 
From that time to the present there has 
been a steady decline in the price of wheat in our domestic 
markets. It is now a matter of history that these high tariff 
laws have failed to “turn the trick,” stimulate the domestic 
demand, or substantially increase the market price of wheat. 

When the farmers of this Nation realized that they had been 
“buncoed” by the so-called high tariff on wheat, they called 
the party in power to task, showed that the tariff on wheat was 
a joke, and demanded relief from the horrible condition into 
which they had been plunged by the low price at which they 
were compelled to sell their commodities and the high price they 
were forced to pay for their supplies. 

How did the President and his party answer this appeal? 
Have the farmers received any substantial relief from the pres- 
ent administration or is the present administration committed 
to any definite program for the enactment of constructive legis- 
lation which will relieve the American farmers from the present 
intolerable conditions? What is the reply of the President and 
his party to the appeal that comes up from every agricultural 
district in our Nation? Why, the President says, in effect, 
The tariff on wheat is a good thing; it protects the American 
farmer, it stimulates the demand for and increases the market 
price of our wheats; but the only trouble is, the tariff is not 
high enough; we will give you more tariff, raise the duty from 
30 cents to 42 cents per bushel and then you will see the price 
of wheat advance. Such in substance, but not in words, was 
the reply and logic of the President and his party. 

So with flourish of trumpets the President, by Executive 
proclamation, increased the tariff on wheat from 30 cents to 42 
cents per bushel. This additional tariff of 12 cents per bushel 
was added on the theory that it would automatically stimulate 
demand and increase the domestie price of wheat at least 12 
cents per bushel. Mr. President, your rule sounds good but it 
has not worked and will not work. The American farmers now 
realize that the tariff on wheat is a confidence game which the 
party in power has played upon the agricultural classes. Thi 
so-called tariff on wheat is a delusion and a snare intended by 
those who advocate it to lull the farmers of America into a 
sense of security—put them to sleep as it were—while the man- 
ufacturer systematically extorts from them hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars annually in the form of increased cost on the 
hecessary supplies bought by the farmers. 

The American farmers now realize that a tariff on wheat, 
however hich, will not solve the farmers’ troubles, because we 
produce a surplus of wheat and its price is regulated by the 
natural law of supply and demand in the open markets of the 
world, No thoughtful person who has studied the first princi- 
ples of sound economics and who will take the time to observe 
market conditions, will now seriously contend that a tariff of 
30 cents or 42 cents per bushel on wheat will materially help 
the farmer out in his present predicament, because our surplus 
is sold in Liverpool, England, and other great world markets, 
where it comes into competition with the surplus wheat from 
Argentina, Canada, Egypt, Russia, India, and the Balkan 
States. 

In this,statement I am supported by President Coolidge, 
who in his annual message said: 


A large amount (of wheat) is raised for export which hag to meet 
the competition in the world market of large amounts raised on lands 
much cheaper and much more productive. 


Secretary Wallace in his annual report for 1923 said: 


The world wheat production is too great in proportion to the re- 
stricted consumption. ‘The great wheat preducing area in the United 
States, Canada, Argentine, and Australia increased their aunual ex- 
ports 386,000,000 bushels. At the present time the exports of wheat 
from these countries are more than twice their pre-war exports and 
more than compensate the former exports from Russia and the Danube 
Basin and the decreased Indian exports, 


Secretary Wallace recognized that the increase of produc- 
tion the world over vitally influenced and materially reduced 
the price of wheat in the United States. 

In a report made November 30, 1923, by Secretary Wallace 
to the President on “the wheat situation” the Secretary uses 
this significant language: 

The price which the farmer of the United States receives for his 
wheat is determined largely by the world’s supply of wheat. As ex- 
porters, farmers in the United States receive for wheat the price paid 
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in the world markets less the cost or charges for placing wheat or flour 
in those markets. Chicago prices follow closely the price in Liverpool 
ind other large world markets, and farm prices follow closely Chi- 


ago pri es. 


This is not Democratic testimony, but the official statement 
made by Secretary Wallace, an orthodox Republican, to Presi- 
dent Coolidge, an’ orthodox Republican President. But, never- 
theless, the Secretary states the rule very accurately and very 
forcibly, which is that the farm prices of wheat are determined 
by the Chicago prices, and the Chicago prices are determined 
by the prices which prevail in Liverpool and other world 
markets. 

Mr. George N. Peek, president of the Moline Plow Co., recently 
broadeasted from the radio stations of the Corn Belt farm 
dailies a series of lectures in which he advocated the enactment 
of legislation to relieve the acute agricultural distress. These 
lectures were also printed in many farm and livestock papers. 
I quote from the eighth of the series, in which Mr. Peek said: 

The real trouble with the American farmer is that the price he 
receives for the great products of which we export a surplus, such as 
wheat, cotton, livestock, ete., is determined in the markets of 
the world where the American farmer must meet the competition 
of the cheap laborer in foreign countries, where the standards of living 
are far below ours. It is the price of the surplus that determines the 
price of the whole crop. Everything the farmer buys, he must buy in 
America, where industry and labor are protected by the tariff and the 
restriction of immigration. No amount of diversification will cure this 
basic fault, 


Here we have a very clear and comprehensive statement of 
«he universal rule which determines the price our farmers re- 
veive for their surplus products. 

I quote from Trade Information Bulletin No. 177, issued by 
the United States Department of Commerce, over which the 
Hon. Herbert Hoover, a distinguished Republican, presides: 

Northwest Europe is the principal market for farm products from the 
United States. * * * Farm products from the United States meet 
in northwest Burope the keenest competition from the farm products of 
other countries. * * * Agricultural products are the most valuable 
crop in the export trade from the United States. They comprise ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the value of all domestic exports. Of the 
value of all agricultural exports about 80 per cent go to Burope. 
* * * The United Kingdom is by far the chief market for agricul- 
tural products from the United States. 


And yet our President suggests that we reduce our wheat 
production to such an extent as to have no wheat for export. 

I quote from resolutions adopted at a meeting of the Equity 
Cooperative Exchange, with a membership of 17,500 farmers, 
at a convention in Fargo, N. Dak., January 16, 1924: 


Under present conditions the grain grower has no control over his 
cost or over his selling price. He must sell in the world’s markets, but 
is not permitted to trade in the same markets. He must buy in a nar- 
row market and pay profit margin guaranteed by a tariff from which 
he derives no benefit. * * * Stabilization of domestic prices of all 
industrial products, except farm preducts, was secured by special tariff 
legislation admittedly in excess of industrial requirements. The farmer, 
though the chief victim of such legislation, secures none of its benefits. 
He must sell his grain in the world’s markets in competition with for- 
eign costs of production, but he is not permitted to buy or exchange his 
products in the same markets for the articles which enter into his own 
cost of production. 


In this connection I call attention to a quotation from the 
manager of the Montana Wheat Growers’ Association as fol- 
lows: 

It is a well recognized fact that the price received for the farmer's 
exported surplus determines the price of that portion going on the 
domestic market. 


In an appeal recently issued by the Colorado Wheat Growers’ 
Association it was said: 


American farm products, necessarily produced in surplus quantities, 
must therefore be sold at low world’s prices, while all other articles 
of American products are carefuly protected on a higher price basis. 
The farmer sells on a world basis, buys on a much higher protected 
basis, and fails. 


I quote from resolution of the North Dakota Wheat Growers’ 
Association : 


It is a well known fact, which recently was again demonstrated with 
respect to the duty on wheat, that a tariff is inoperative with an 
unregulated and uncontrolled surplus, maintained in the hands of 
independent dealers scattered through the country, all selling basic 
Liverpool prices, in. competition with each other in the world’s market. 
This in time fixes the domestic price, regardess of the tariff. 
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It would be a waste of time to elaborate further on this self- 
evident and universal economie rule. 
Wheat grown by the high-pr 


ed intelligent laborer of Lilinois, 


Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, or Minnesota, on 
land worth $200 or $300 per acre, must be sold in the world 
markets in competition with wheat grown on the cheap lands 
of Argentina or produced by peasants or pauper laber in 
Kurope and Asia. Except as to gluten content there is but 
litle, if any, difference in the food value of wheat grown 
on high-priced American land and that grown on the vast 
plains of Russia by an ignorant peasantry whose backs have 


borne the burden of unspeakable tyranny for a thousand 
years. Indeed, in the world market, to which all surplus 


stocks of wheat find their way, it is practically impossible to 


distinguish wheat grown in America from wheat grown else 
where, except by a chemical analysis which only millers, and 


but few millers, make. 

As unrestrained flood waters from rivers overflow the valleys 
and are so mingled with waters from the melting mountain 
snows, the summer showers, and perennial springs that they 
lose their identity, become indistinguishable, and meet on a level 
and are mingled in mother ocean, so the surplus food products 
of all nations become indistinguishable and are measured by 
the same price standards in the great markets of the world. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. My time is limited. When I have presented 
what I have in mind, then I will yield. 

It is very evident that the American farmer can not continue 
to produce wheat at present prices, which not only afford no 
profit but fail to return the cost of production. What, then, is 
the solution of this perplexing problem? From the President 
and some other sources comes the suggestion that the farmer 
grow less wheat and use his land for the growing of other crops. 

There is some merit in this plan, but it will afford no ade- 
quate relief for obvious reasons—tirst, if a very considerable 
portion of the land now devoted to wheat growing should be 
planted to other crops, there would be a surplus of such other 
crops and a consequent decline in their market value. Under 
this plan, while we might avoid producing an excessive surplus 
of wheat, we would most certainly produce an excessive sur- 
plus of some other crops, which would unstabilize the market 
price of such other crops. In other words, the farmer would 
then have too great a surplus of other crops, which would 
mean a loss as sure and certain as his losses from overprodue- 
tion of wheat. 

Tke President loses sight of the fact that the wheat farm- 
ers have already diversified their crops as much as soil and 
climatic conditions will permit. I quote from resolutions 
adopted at a convention of the Equity Cooperative Exchange, 
an organization consisting of 17,500 farmers: 

It is urged in some quarters, as a remedy to the agricultural de- 
pression, that farmers curtail production, withdraw from the foreign 
wheat market, and engage in stock raising and dairying—in other 
words, diversify. This suggestion ignores the fact that most wheat 
growers are already diversifying as much as the nature of their soil, 
climatic conditions, the help at their disposal, and marketing facilities 
will permit. Our surplus packing products must also be liquidated 
in foreign markets, and present returns to the stock raiser leave him 
in no better position than the grain grower. Yet agricnuitural produc- 
tion in the United States has barely kept up with the increase in 
population. Outside of the United States millions of people are clam- 
oring fer bread and foodstuffs, and hundreds of millions have never 
tasted wheat bread. Other industries, through their sales agencies, 
are extending their markets abroad. Why not the farmer?  Individ 
ually he is helpless, but collectively and through the agency of 
a Government export corporation the farmer's foreign market could 
be materially improved and extended. 


In the second place, millions of acres of land now utilized 
for and adapted to wheat growing are not adapted to the 
growing of other grain crops and are not suitable for diversified 
farming. While in many portions of the United States the 
lands may be profitably used for diversified farming, there are 
vast stretches of “wheat lands” primarily adapted to the 
growing of wheat but practically valueless for dairying or for 
the growing of corn or for diversified farming. This is par- 
ticularly true as regards the semiarid region of the West, the 
far-flung southwestern plains, and the almost limitless plateaus 
in the Northwest. To cease to grow wheat on this character 
of lands is to allow them to revert to their primeval state, 
and where now golden grain glimmers in the sunshine and 
bends before the restless winds, human habitations will disap- 
pear, the inhospitable desert will return and claim its own. 

Millions of acres of what are now productive wheat lands 
were considered valueless for any agricultural purpose until 
seeded to wheat. Then it was discovered that these far- 
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flu rid and seemingly nonproductive lands were well 
adapted to the ofitable growing of wheat. By experimenta- 
tion we learned that these were “ wheat lands.” Men began to 
stir this seemingly “lifeless soll and it responded with rich 
harvests that not only satisfied the hunger of millions but 
tremendously creased the wealth of the world. 
and climatic conditions render this land suitable for the 
profitable growing of wheat, but not for the growing of other 
n crops or for diversified farming. The owners of these 
Is have no choice, and no other alternative; they must 
cither grow wheat or grow nothing on these lands. 
if the farmers in central and western Kansas and throughout 
e semiarid West follow the advice of these would-be economic 
experts and discontinue the growing of wheat, millions of acres 
of land will go to pasturage, with a resultant loss of nine- 
tenths of the rural population in those regions. Ranch lands 
that in years gone by supported only one family will now sup- 
port a dozen families when utilized for wheat growing, if the 
farmer had a stable market and is freed from the handicap 
under which he now labors. It is supreme folly to suggest 
diversified farming as a remedy for the acute distress of the 
wheat farmer because relentless climatic and soil conditions 
and the searcity of rainfall set immovable barriers to the intro- 
duction of diversified farming in practically all of the great 
at belts of America. 
[t is amusing to read some of the panaceas suggested by 
hothouse economists to alleviate existing acute and chronic 
agricultural ~ distress, One learned gentleman advises the 


Kansas farmers to quit growing wheat and grow cantaloupes. 


He reveals to a distressed and wondering world the secret of 
how much money a certain Kansas man made on 20 acres of 
cantaloupes, and he would have Kansas cease to be a great 
wheat producing State and become the cantaloupe center of 
the universe. This is a sample of the medicine many college 


professors and quack political economists are making for the 
consumption of the people of the great wheat growing dis- 
tricts of America, Probably it has not occurred to this wise eco- 
nomic specialist that not one out of ten thousand acres of west- 
ern wheat land is adapted to the profitable growing of canta- 
loupes; and if only a comparatively small portion of the wheat 
lands in Kansas amd the Northwest could be profitably used for 
srowing cantaloupes and should be utilized for that purpose, 
the crop in one year, if it could be preserved in cold storage 
and marketed as needed, would be more than sufficient to 
supply the world with cantaloupes for a generation. This 
wise economic diagnostician would have 100,000,000 canta- 
loupes grow where only one had grown before, and if Kansas 
land were adapted to the profitable and extensive growing of 
camtaloupes, and if his advice should be followed, he might 
prevent an overproduction of wheat, but he would bring about 
al overproduction of cantaloupes that would tax the trans- 
portation, cold storage, and warehouse facilities of the Nation, 
and make these luscious melons so cheap that the Harvey eat- 
ing houses could serve cantaloupes at a cent each, or 10 cents 
a dozen, 

We are asked to listen to President Coolidge, Julius Barnes, 


industrial magnates, Wall Street operators, protective tariff 
barons, and hothouse professional politicians discourse on 
the necessity of diversified farming which they offer as a 
panacea for all agricultural ills. Little they know about 


the subject. Tell me, I pray you, how the Wisconsin dairy 
farmer can diversify his farming operations? What a stu- 
pendous failure he would make if he should attempt to grow 
wheat and corn in commercial quantities. He may make a 
success in dairying because his lands are adapted to dairying 
purposes and are not adapted for the growing of wheat and corn 
in commercial quantities. In like manner the wheat farmer 
on the great Western and Northwestern. uplift are foreed to 
grow wheat because soil and climatic conditions render dairy- 
ing or diversified farming impracticable and unprofitable, 
= the lands are particularly adapted for the growing of 
wheat, 

Who knows best what crops the lands are best adapted to 
growing, the President, the Wall Street money kings, the col- 
lege professor, the professional politicians, the candidate for 
office, or the practical farmer who lives on the land, tills it, 
nurses it, and coaxes it into productivity? These professional 
politicians and would-be agricultural experts would have us 
believe that the western and northwestern farmers are so 
dense and dull that in 50 years they have not found out what 
their lands are best adapted to produce with profit. 

Another class of economic experts, many of whom have no 
practical experience and probably could not tell the difference 


between a growing crop of wheat and a crop of soy beans, tell 
must reduce the production of wheat, 


the farmers that they 
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The suggestion that the farmers produce only enough wheat to 
supply the domestic demand—that is, feed the people of the 
United States—if followed would afford no worth-while relief 
for obvious reasons. In the first place, the farmers can not 
definitely determine in advance the amount of wheat they will 
produce from year to year. Of course, they can reduce the 
acreage, but they can not control the seasons and conditions 
which vitally affect production. It is fundamental that the 
yield of any crop largely depends on the weather—rainfall, 
snows, the seasons, and crop conditions generally. The sea- 
son may be a bad one—too little or too much rainfall, no snow 
to protect the wheat from excessive cold, and alternate freez- 
ing and thawing; the growth may be impaired and the produc- 
tion reduced by red rust, black rust, or other factors resulting 
from unfavorable weather conditions. The growing crop may 
be attacked by the green bug, the chinch bug, Hessian fly, or 
other pests. One or more of these causes will be sufficient to 
materially reduce production. 

It follows, therefore, that, plan as they may, the farmers 
ean not determine in advance the amount of wheat or other 
grain crops that may be produced in any given year. ‘The 
manufacturer can definitely determine in advance just what 
the production of his mills shall be in any given year. He can 
plan to produce a certain quantity of commodities and no more, 
but the farmer is very differently situated, because the element 
of chance enters very largely into the problem of grain pro- 
duction, 

This advice to curtail production will not only work the 
economic ruin of the farmers, but the adoption of this policy 
would be a crime against humanity. As I have shown, the 
farmer can not control seasons, moisture, crop conditions, or the 
quantity of grain that may be produced from a given acreage. 
If the farmers should attempt to follow the advice of these 
economie quacks, materially reduce the acreage, and plan te 
produce only sufficient foodstuffs to feed the people of tha 
United States grave consequences must inevitably result. Under 
such a plan when the harvest is over the farmers and the 
consuming public would learn that the production per acre 
and the gross production fall far short of the anticipated yield, 
and the total production might not be over a third or one-half 
of the expected production. As a result, instead of there be- 
ing enough grain to feed the people of the United States we 
would probably have not more than one-half or two-thirds 
enough for that purpose. What results? Famine, hunger, 
widespread distress, and national calamity. We would then 
have to import wheat from Canada, Argentina, and other 
countries to feed our people. Do you want to be responsible 
for a condition of this character? Will you advocate a policy 
that will probably cause gaunt famine to stalk abroad over 
our fair land, as it periodically visits India, China, Russia, 
and other nations, taking as its toll millions of men, women, 
and children made in the image and after the likeness of the 
God of all the earth? 

While the great farm organizations are laboring zealously to 
establish our domestic markets on an American basis and far 
in advance of the present market prices, none of these organi- 
zations favor an abandonment of our export markets. They 
recognize that supply and demand in the world markets are 
vital factors in the fixation of domestic prices, but they ara 
seeking to minimize the hitherto dominating influence of world 
market conditions, in so far as that is possible, and to stimulate 
our domestic markets, all of which is commendable, and, within 
reasonable limits, workable. In fact, relief is being sought 
under plans which will dispose of our surplus farm products 
in the world markets at the best possible prices obtainable; 
but no matter what legislation may be enacted world conditions 
and world markets will continue to be important factors in the 
profitable marketing of our domestic agricultural products. 

Those who advocate this policy of radical, restricted produc- 
tion are sanctioning a system which will often, in all probability, 
result in the production of a supply of foodstuffs wholly in- 
adequate to satisfy the hunger of our domestic population. The 
national welfare and every sound principle of public policy cry 
out in opposition to a plan which, if followed, may bring our 
people face to face with famine. 

When this proposal is carefully analyzed, its hideous con- 
sequences. are so upparent that he who runs may read. When 
fully understood, I believe this policy will not be advocated by 
any persons except those whose hearts are void of human 
sympathy and whose souls are seared with the white-hot 
branding iron of selfishness. 

No, gentlemen, we must not unduly and unnecessarily limit 
or restrict the production of grain and foodstuffs in the United 
States. Every principle of reason, common sense, and pru- 
dence suggests that we should produce each year more food- 





staffs than are reesonably sufficient to supply our domestic 
demands. Unless we plan to produce a very considerable sur- 
plus each year we will not be assured of a sufficient supply 
to feed our own people. It should be the fixed policy of 
this Nation to produce a surplus of foodstuffs each year—to 
use such part as may be necessary for our own needs and for 
the surplus we should provide markets abroad. 

The American farmer, when he considers the consequences 
not only to himself but to the people of the United States, will 
never sanction our withdrawal from the world markets. Let 
us encourage the farmer to produce not only enough grain and 
other foodstuffs to feed the people of the United States but a 
surplus to sell in the great markets of the world. To give up 
the export markets is to curtail radically farming activities. 

If the farmer makes a profit it must be on his surplus prod- 
ucts. The larger the surplus the greater his profit, and the 
smaller his surplus the smaller his profit. Under normal con- 

tions this rule is dependable and fundamentally sound. 

in every line of business, until the output has reached a 
certain point, the cost of production and overhead expense 
exceed the returns from the sale of the manufactured prod- 
ucts. If the production be increased to a certain point, the 
returns equal the cost of production and the overhead expenses ; 
and if the production be further increased, the business will, 
under normal conditions, show a profit, and thereafter the 
greater the production the greater the profit. To illustrate: 
Very frequently on the first $100,000 worth of goods a factory 
turns out, the cost of preduction and overhead expense exceed 
the sale price of the factory output. When the production 
reaches the $200,000 mark the returns equal the cost of pro- 
duction and overhead expenses combined, and thereafter profits 

ecrue from all additional production, and the greater the 

‘oduction thereafter the greater the profit. 

The manufacturer dares not limit the output, because quan- 
tity or capacity production affords him his only reasonable 
chance to make a profit; that is, the only method by which his 
profits can be made to outrun the cost of production and over- 
head expense. Most manufacturing plants are constructed to 

oduce a certain volume of commodities. If a plant is oper- 

d only to one-half of its capacity, a loss is inevitable. What 

ould the manufacturers say if the President should advise 
them to reduce their output to one-half, one-third, or one- 

urth of the capacity of their plants? They would reply that 
only by quantitative production and by running their plants to 
their full capacity could their business be conducted profitably. 
The manufacturers would say, and properly so, “ Instead of 
reducing the output-from our plants, thereby inevitably increas- 
ing the cost of each article produced, let us enlarge our market 
and inerease our sales so the fixed overhead expense may be 
apportioned to 50,000 rather than 25,000 manufactured articles.” 

In like manner the farmer’s profit depends on the surplus he 
produces and sells. Up to a certain point the cust of produc- 
tion and overhead expense execed the return from the sale 
of his commodities. By increasing his surplus preducts to a 
certain point he is able to balance his budget: that is, the 
overhead expense and cost of production equal the returns 
from the sale of his commodities. Beyond this point, by 
increasing production he begins to earn a little profit, and 
thereafter the more commodities he produces and markets the 
greater his net earnings. 

This rule is immutable so leng as a farmer is able to sell his 
commodities above the cost of production; but if times are so 
abnormal that his commodities sell for less than the cost of 
producing them, he registers a loss on all he produces, whether 
that production be great or smal. To ask a farmer not to 
produce a surplus is to deny to him equal rights and equal 
opportunities in the race for gain. Every farm is capable of 
producing a certain amount of feed preducts, The farm has a 
capacity limit the same as a mill, factory, or other business 
plant; and the farmer is as much interested in operating his 
plant te its full capacity as is the merchant or manufacturer, 
and he is as much interested in quantitative production as is 
the man engaged in other industrial er commercial pursuits. 
To insist on a farmer giving up his right to operate his plant 
to its full capacity is to deny him a fundamental and necessary 
economic privilege withheld from no other occupation, 

By such a policy you are discriminating agninst the farmer 
and denying him equal rights and equal opportunity. You say 
to those engaged in manufacturing and commerce, “ You may 
operate your factories and plants to their full capacity and 
produce large surplus stocks, to dispose of which you may not 
only enlarge the domestic demand but you may earry your 
commodities to foreign lands and sell them in the markets of 
the world.” 
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You then turn around and tell the farmer that he must go on 
a vacation, take a rest, curb his initiative, limit his industry, 
take his hands from the plow, no longer produce a surplus, no 
longer ran his farm plant to its full capacity, forego the great 
world markets, and limit his energies so as to produce commodi- 
ties sufficient only to feed the American people. To Invoke 
this system is to place the American farmer in a strait- 


jacket and to limit, yea, destroy, his productive ca ity; 
and this at a time when millions of starving men, women, 
and children are stretching their bony hands across the 
seas, crying for the bread the American farmer conld and 
would produce if such production did not meat 1 ever-increas 
ing loss. 

For 75 years the manufacturing classes have thus erected a 
Chinese wall around the United States, denying to the cor n 


people—the consumer—the God-given right to buy their mn- 
modities in the cheapest markets. . Now, the representatives of 
this same favored class seck to close the doors of export to 
the farmer and build a Chinese wall around the United States 
which will shut out the American farmer from the markets 
of the world and compel him to depend entirely for the sale of 
his products on the domestic demand. Instead of further re- 
stricting the markets for American farm products let us en- 
large these markets. As the American manufacturer, operating 
his plants to full capacity, increasing his preduction enormously, 
is now Invading the markets of the world and selling his mant- 
factured products in the remote corners of the earth, so the 
American farmer has the God-given and Inalienable right to 
operate his farm to its full capacity and to produce an ever- 
increasing surplus of grain and other foodstuffs not only to 
supply the domestic demand but to sell in foreign markets to 
which the surplus commodities of all nations Inevitably flow in 
obedience to sound economic principles and immutable natural 
laws. You have no right to shackle the productive energies of 
the agricultural classes. You have no right to circumscribe the 
activities of the farmer. You have no right to set arbitrary 
limits to the quantity of grain and other foodstuffs that he 
may produce. It is an insult to say to the farmer “ Produce 
just enough foodstuffs to feed the people of the United States.” 
It is an outrage to deny him access to the world markets. This 
policy will inevitably reduce the American farmers to a condi- 
tion of servitude and hopeless impotence, 

Therefore let us enlarge the farmer’s markets; Ict us give 
him a chance to sell his food products in every land to which 
our manufactured commodities go. Let our ships, that carry 
the finished products of our industrial skill to South America, 
Europe, and the Orient, also carry in their holds the food 
products from the American farms, thereby bringing to the 
pockets of our farmers a substantial part of the wealth that 
other nations are each year paying for foodstuffs. 

May I repeat what I have several times stated on the floor 
of this House, that fin the future the wealthiest nation will be 
the nation that captures and holds the greatest portion of the 
world’s commerce? If our country is to maintain her present 
exalted station as the financial mistress of the world, it be 
hooves us to plan quickly and wisely a conquest of the world’s 
markets. Our agricultural, industrial, and commercial su- 
premacy depend on our sending the products from our farms, 
factories, mountains, mines, and plains overseas in exchange 
for the tremendous wealth and treasure now in process of de- 
velopment in the remote regions of the world. 

Providence gave to the American people a far-flung region 
of boundless croduchivity. It was never intended that the re- 
sources of this great Nation should slumber in an undeveloped 
state when there is a world-wide demand for the products of 
our soil. The present generation of American farmers have not 
only the legal but the moral right to stir our fertile fields into 
generous productivity. By no legal or ethical principle should 
we expect the agricultural classes to limit their activities and 
produce merely a sufficient quantity of foodstuffs to satisfy 
the appetite of the people of the United States elone. We 
should not deny:to them the priceless privilege of contesting 
with the farmers of other nations for a substantial division of 
the markets of the world. The commercial, industrial, and pro- 
fessional classes in the United States should cooperate with the 
agricultural classes in this struggle for the world markets. 
We should seek out and open up new markets for our agricul- 
tural commodities and make adequate provision for economical 
transportation of those commodities to both old and new 
markets. 

In closing bet me state two propositions which to me appear 
to be self-evident: 

First, we have reached the period in our national development 
where the output from our mills and factories can not longer 
be absorbed by the American people, and the manufacturing in- 
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terests of this Nation, if they are to continue to grow, must 
look out foreign markets to absorb their surplus products. 
Second, we have reached the point in our agricultural develop- 
ment where our production of grain and other foodstuffs 
is and will continue to be largely in excess of the needs of 
our dome population, and if American agriculture is to 
prosper in the future we must stimulate the foreign demand 
for our agricultural commodities and we must open up new 


irkets in regions to which we have not heretofore shipped our 
farm products. Moreover, we must provide more efficient and 


ke wasteful marketing facilities, and a cheaper system for the 
transportation of our farm commodities to our domestic and 
foreign markets. 

We are standing now at the forks of the road; one leads 
to agricultural decay and industrial and commercial isola- 


tion; the other leads to permanent agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial pros By following this last-mentioned road 
with re al? 


perity. 


we may able assurance hope for a conquest of the | 
world’s markets and thereby establish for all times the pre- 
eminence of the United States in those activities on which the | 
welfare and happiness of mankind depend. [Applause.] 

Phe CHAIRMAN The time of the gentleman has expired. | 

Ir, LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
rey and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CIHIAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
genileman from Missouri? {After a pause,] The Chair 
peal hon 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Texas? [Aftera pause.] The Chair hears none 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been 
here 7 years and I have been a pretty close observer, I have 
witnessed to-day one of the most ridiculous situations that has 
risen in this House’s membership since I have been reading 


its history. 

We have on the District of Columbia Committee 21 members; 
it one of the 21-member committees. There are 12 Re- 
publicans, ohne vacancy, and 9 Democrats and we had a 
bill up here the other day where there was quite a difference 
of opinion concerning it. There was a minority report against 
it filed by the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[ Mr. UNpbrernILL]; there was a minority report filed against it 
by the distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Josr] 
and there was about a 27-page printed minority report filed 
against it by myself. There was another member of the com- 
mittee, the distinguished gentleman from Lllinois [Mr. Kunz], 
who is unalterably opposed to it; there was another Member of 
tiouse from Illinois, the distinguished gentleman [| Mr. 
Sprout], who until recently has been a hard-working member 
of that committee, who is likewise unalterably opposed to the 
bill. And we asked on a 35-page bill two hours for general 
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debate. We were denied it and we were forced to consider 
that bill without one single minute of general debate against 
it. Not a minute. We were not allowed one minute of general 


debate on a bill which has been denominated by at least a half 


dozen members of the committee as Bolshevistic, and we re- 
sorted to our rights: we used the rules of this House, the 
parliamentary rules, to keep that committee from ramming 


that vicious legislation down the throat of Congress. 

What are the rules for? They are good rules, they have been 
in existence 100 years. They are to protect just such a situa- 
tion as this, a minority against a brute majority that is trying 
to deprive them of their rights. We resorted to the rules, the 
rules of the House that you Members have passed for our 
benefit. 

They are our tools, just as much our tools here as the saw 
and hammer are the tools of a carpenter. They are what we 
daiky use in transacting business here, and we resorted to those 
rules and kept them from passing that pernicious bill that day. 
What did they Did they wait regularly to take it up some 
other time? No; the newspapers said they were going to the 
Rules Committee this morning to get a rule, and I appeared 
before the Rules Committee this morning to see what kind of a 
rule they were asking for, and, to my surprise, they were 
not asking for a rule to make in order any legislation from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, if you please, and 
not a member from that District of Columbia Committee ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rules in behalf of a rule, not 
one. But who did 1 find there? The gentleman from Ohio 
{[Mr. Bece] asking for a rule, not to make a bill in order that 
came from the District of Columbia Committee but to make 
in order an entirely different special bill of his own that he 


do? 
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had introduced as a substitute, if you please. Mr. Brae is not 
a member of the District Committee. Not a member, I s» 
not one of the 11 Republicans and not one of the 9 Democra 
on the committee appeared there in behalf of any rule to ma) 
in order Mr. Brca’s substitute, but Mr. Bree, an outsider, a; 
peared and asked the committee to give a rule to make in orde 
not District legislation from the District of Columbia Coy 
mittee but a certain substitute of his own that embraced Dj 
trict legislation that should be first considered by the Distri:+ 
Committee, and in that connection there appeared before 
Rules Committee this morning four members of the District 
Columbia Committee urging them not to give a rule. 

Four to nothing, it was. There was Mr. UNpreruim. M 
UNDERHILL appeared, asking them not to give the rule. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield the: 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I think you had better state it as it is. 

Mr. BLANTON, How was it different? 

Mr. SNELL. He said he was in favor of the rule, and t! 
it should be considered and the House should have a chance 
vote on it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to put his minority report in n 
remarks to show you. He says, “It is a Bolshevik bill.” 

Mr. SNELL. Your original statement was wrong, was it no 
Mr. BLANTON. No. My original statement was that he 
just as much against that Begg bill as the other. He woul: 

vote against the bill. 

Mr. SNELL, It 
that way. I can hear 
statement was wrong. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; it was not wrong. You are not going 
to put that in my remarks, because I did not yield to you for i 

Mr. SNELL. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I will not yield for a question, becan 
the gentleman is discourteous. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, the chairman of the Committ 
on Rules ought to be courteous if he asks a gentleman to yiel:! 
He is chairman of the Committee on Rules, 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. If it is a courteous question I will yield 
Mr. SNELL. You do not need to yield to me unless you ha 
mind to. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
it in that way. 

I know why Mr. Unperurier said what he did. He knew |! 
was going to be “ steam rollered.” He said if the Rent Commi 
sion was to be extended at all he thought it ought to be e 
tended for only a year. But he is just as much against th 
bill ever. You read his remarks that I will put in ¢! 
Recorp. He says it is unconstitutional, in the first place, and 
it is depriving people of their property without due process 
law. He says it is Bolshevistic and ought not to pass. 

IT am talking to the people of the United States, not to this 
little handful of Members here. I want this Recorp to go out 
to the people of the United States to-see what Congress is 
pushing down their throats by a rule. The people read the 


is 


not necessary for you to yell at me 
you without your yelling. Your origi: 


a 
I do not yield to the gentleman if he ask 


as 


Recorp. Forty thousand of them will read this Recorp. The 
will find out what you are doing. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; because I know the distinguishe:! 


gentleman will ask a question that is pertinent. 

Mr. WEFALD. Does the gentleman think that the country 
is going to believe that the committee is going to pass out o 
rule that will foster Bolshevism? 


Mr. BLANTON. Yes, sir. 
Mr. WEFALD. Thank you. 
Mr. BLANTON. You know why? They would not have 


done it until lately. But we have two delegations here now 
that are running things, Wisconsin and Minnesota. The news- 
papers say that they have formed a bloc to pass this piece of 
bolshevistic legislation, and with two whole State delegations 
forming a bloc, Ged knows what is going to become of the 
Rules Committee. 

Mr. WEFALD. 
Committee? 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course they have got a generalissimo on 
the Rules Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, may I have two minutes 
more? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
two minutes more. 


That means they have captured the Rules 
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Mr. BLANTON. You have got your main generalissimo of 
our bolshevistic delegation on that committee. He is a fine 

n. however, and he has courage, and he has got the guts 

ote for many things that are right. 

Mr. WEFALD. Then if the gentleman is right, the tendency 
of Congress is bolshevistic? 

Mr. BLANTON. They are continually passing laws of a 
holshevistic character that our forefathers never dreamed of 
hen they framed the Constitution. I ask my colleagues to 
rend every word that I shall put fn the Recorp to-night in 
regard to this matter. I want you to see the different posi- 
tion that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brea] took in 1919 


on this bill. le was a distinguished statesman then. He said | 
t wildest Bolshevik in the United States would not propose 


legislation as wild as this was, and for help he yielded to 
friend from Maine {[Mr. Hersey]. I wish you would read 
the sound doctrine he gives. 
Read Mr. Hersry’s speech. He had Mr. Moon’s speech be- 
us and quoted wise advice from that splendid statesman 
from Tennessee whom we used te have bere. I want you to 
1 what Mr. Moon said abeut it then—bolshevistic doctrine 
at would sooner or later destroy the Constitution of the 
United States if it were kept up. [Applause.] 
From a personal standpoint, I know that every Member of 
Congress feels that he has been outraged and robbed by the 
ndlords of Washington. All of us have paid more rental 
n we should. All of us have been imposed upon. It is 
man nature to want to get even. It is human nature to 
int to hit back at them. But as legislators can we afford 
do it? Can we afford to be guided by personal spleen and 
imosity? 
I know that the Rent Commission has lowered the rental 
of some prominent Congressmen and some prominent Senators. 
it is charged that the Rent Commission has raised the 
ental on other tenants who are not persons of influence. If 
he Rent Commission has lowered the rent for any of us, are 
such Members in a position to vote on this question wholly 


three more years As this bill 


is drawn the owner of the property 
surrenders his control as to who shall occupy it; and I do not believe 
this Congr has gone so far a y or has beeome so blinded to the 
sacredness of property rights that it is willing to sur: ler a man’s 
control of his preperty to an irresponail iblessor for a period of 
three years, I can cite you instances in this town where I tried to find 
a home for myself where the owners of the property have | rbi- 
trarily taken over from them the control of t! I a 
had arbitrarily forced upon themsa contract } f n irresponsible 
sabdiessor for 30 apartments in this apartment house, and thi er 
is paying $65 a month and has furnished thos ; yt 
of cheap furniture, and TI will guarantee to furnish er ingl 
ment she has tn there at $500 per apartment, and I will make v, 
| and this woman is subleasing those apartments for $175 a mon‘ nd 
is having them filled by transients 
> J . = . - 

I know that the proponents of the bill come in and say t ‘, 
well, this commission and this bill prevents subleasing for any more 
then the amount paid by the lessor unless you get specific permission 
of the commission Now, I grant that is true in this bill, but I ask 
you men, most of whom are attorneys, how long will it take the legit! 
mate owners of this property of which I am speaking—and it is only a 
specimen of a condition—how long do you think it will take them to 
get control of their own property away from this sublessor if t! have 


to go through the hands of the commission and then ft is carried 
appeal to the courts of the District of Columbia? 

Why, they will be in control of that property for a longer time than 
this law is written for—three years. * * * If T rent 


on 


a property tor 
a famfly residence, and the man converts it into a boarding house, I 
maintain that the sacredness of property rights ought to permit m 
dispossess him at the end of the contract period I have 


e to 


rented it for, 


e * . > . » . 
Let me show you what happens when a subleaser has contro! of a 
number ef apartments against the owner's will, if you please The 


coutract being forced upon the owner of the property ts not a contract, 


| accerding to the definition givea te us in all the books of law, to the 


‘ithout bias and without prejudice? No judge or jurer can | 


it in a case where he has had the slightest pecuniary interest, 
where he has the slightest bias in favor of or prejudice 
against any of the parties whose interests are involved. 
THE SOLB. QUESTION 
There is but one question. Is this proposed legislation wise, 
and is it needed? That is what we must answer to the country. 
Is a rule needed? In asking for reasonable debate, were the 


pponents unreasonable? And in denying all debate, were the 


effect that a contract means the mutual agreement of two minds getting 
together on a proposition fer a specified time. That is not the condi- 


| tien in this city teday with these subletters under the law as it is 


proponents unreasonable? And is the bill so important that it | 


should displace other legislation? 

Let us look to the record of Congress and to previous posi- 
tions on this question taken by leading statesmen of the coun- 
ry. I find none stronger against the principle of it than that 
so logically taken and expressed by the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Beee] in October, 1919. The Rent Commission bill had 
gone to conference and the conferees had put into it provisions 
that shecked this expounder of the Constitution from Ohio. 
On October 4, 1919, the following occurred: 

RENTS IN LHE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Havern. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report upon the 
bill H. R. 8624, to amend an act entitled “An act to provide further 
for the national security and-defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supplies, and controlling the distribution of food prod- 
ucts and fuel,” approved August 10, 1917. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Iowa calls up a conference report 
upon the bill H. R. 8624, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. Bree. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order against the bill 
and each section thereof. 

The Spxaxer. The gentleman from Ohio reserves all points of order. 


I quote certain excerpts from positions then taken, illustra- 
tive of the fact that not only the winds, but statesmen from 


Ohio as well, radically change from straight ahead to right 
about face. 
WHAT MR. BEGG SAID IN OCTOBER, 1919 


Mr. Brea. Mr. Speaker and gentlemem of the House, * * * I 
have had some experience in going about this city in trying to find a 
home in which to keep my little family. I visited no less than 50 or 
60 apartments. The prices that they ask for a little four or five room 
apartment is twice as much as it is in New York City or Chicago, and 
on investigation and in going to the bottom of the thing I have discov- 
ered in every single instance it it not the individual who has his dol- 
lars invested in the property with whom you deal, but almost always 
some irresponsible agent who has leased the property prier to this time 
and now he is holding it out for subleasing. I should like to pass this 
bill with an amendment so as te kill the sublessor of this city instanter. 
[Applause.] As this bill is drawn the sublessor has tenure of life for 


cane LE 
nnn 


written, because the owners of the buildings do not wart to sublet; 
they do not want to dispossess the bona fide people that are in there, 
if they are the right kind of people. Sut I maintain, * * * we 
are going too far when we say to the property owner “ You shal! have 
no right te discriminate as to the kind of people that live in your 
building.” 

The Spwaxker. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Beee. Mr. Speaker, may I have a couple of minutes more? 

Mr. Havewn. I would be very glad to grant it, but there is such a 
demand for time—— 

Mr. Beae. I would like to have two minutes more. 

Mr. Haverwn. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bsaeo. Here is what happens: The subleasers are not caring at 
all about the damage to the property. All they are after is the rent. 
In order to keep every one of those apartments full al! the time, they 
will rent to anybody who comes along. Now, if you have rented prop- 
erty at home, you know that some tenants will turn that property back 
to you in as good repair as it was in when given to them, while other 
tenants will take that property and the damage they will do to it will 
offset all the income that you have received from it. * * * I am 
after cases where the owners of the property have had the control 
taken away from them by the sublessor, and whe is in eontrol of a 
number of new houses ia this town, and is Gilling them with ail kinds of 
riffraff just so they pay the rent. The moral tone of some of these 
apartments has been lowered, and the caliber of the house has been de- 
graded, and all because the owners have no redress or recourse. If 
they take it up with the occupants, they say, “ We are not renting from 
you. What are you going to do about it?” I say that it is a per- 
nictous proposition to take the control of the property away. You are 
not dispossessing the rightful occupant, but the man who has got his 
dollars invested and who ought to have something to say if property 
rights mean anything in this country any more. 


BEGG POINT OF ORDER 


And the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bseec] made a point of 
order against the entire conference report: 

Mr. Buea. Mr. Speaker, 1 make the point of order that the conferees 
have gone outside of their jurisdiction and have included new matter, 
in that they have taken in rents of lands and services. 

The Sp#aker, Will the gentleman specify in what particular? 

Mr. Buec. I will take first section 118. They have absolutely taken 
away all control of the individual over his property, and they se admit 
in their statement, in which they say: 

“This section prohibits subletting at an advanced rate of charge 
without the consent of the commission. Tis varies the Senate 
amendment, which prohibited all subletting without the consent of 
the owner or of the commission.” 
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have absolutely taken away all the rights of the owner in this 
t yitting, and it is not the result of a compromise 
SPEAKER SUSTAINED POINT OF ORDER 


the 


hrom 
np ¢ 


extended debate that followed, let me quote the 
c<cerpts from Mr. Walsh, than whom there was no 
better parliamentarian in the House, 


M Watsu. * * * It ig hitched up and conjoined with the 
s e agreed to be furnished therewith or required by the commission, 
I 1 further: 

The term ‘service’ includes the furnishing of lights, heat, 
water, telephone or elevator service, furniture, furnishings, window 
hades, screens, awnings, storage, kitchen, bath and laundry facili- 
ties and privileges, maid service, * * * making all repairs 


sulted to the type of building or necessitated by ordinary wear 
and tear.” 


Clearly under that definition where the “ rental service’’ means not 
only the land, bulldings, and services, vacant land can not be included, 
and neither can agricultural land be included, because under the defini- 
tion, which Includes lands, building, and service, they do not need 
maid service for agricultural lands nor elevator service. 

The Speaker, Does the gentleman mean to indicate “ service”’ neces- 
sirily nveans all of those? 

Mr. WauLsu,. All or any of them. 

The Spraxer. Suppose it is water. Vacant land might need water. 

Mr. WausH., But, Mr. Speaker, it says— 

* * * “and any other privilege or service connected with 
the use or occupancy of any rental property, apartment, or hotel.” 

If the Chair will read the entire Senate amendment and the entire 
report which the conferees have submitted upon that amendment, he 
will see that the whole purpose of this is to control and regulate the 


u of property for dwelling purposes. 


MK. BEGG FORCED SPRAKER TO SEND BILL BACK TO CONFERENCE 


The Speaker. Then to save time the Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair appreciates the importance of sustaining a conference 
report, and the Chair has been anxious from the beginning here to be 
able, preserving his mental integrity, to rule that this conference re- 


port was in order. But presuming the authority of the rules of the 
House is more important than the inconvenience of sending a bill back 
to a conference, the Chair stated in the beginning of the discussion 


the difficulty which occurred to the Chair, hoping that that difficulty 


would be met and removed by argument, The Chair regrets to say 
that that difficulty still confronts him and seems insuperable. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Walsh] stated correctly that the 


question at issue is whether the conference report has gone beyond the 
subject matter of the Senate amendment. * * * It broadens the 
scope of the Senate amendment by an entirely distinct subject matter, 


it seems to the Chair; and so the Chair feels constrained to sustain 
the point of order. 
Mr. Jounson of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of ascer- 


taining the judgment of the House, I respectfully appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair. 
The Speaker. The gentleman from Kentucky appeals from the deci- 


sion of the Chair. 

Mr. Walsh and Mr. Campbell of Kansas moved to lay the appeal on 
the table. 

The SpwaAxpr. The motion is made to lay the appeal on the table. 


The question is on agreeing to that motion. 
The question was taken, and the motion to lay the appeal on the 


table was agreed to. 


BECAUSE HOUSB HAD NOT HAD CHANCE TO PROPERLY DEBATE IT 

Thus it will be observed that because a proposition was put 
on a bill by the Senate which the gentleman from Ohio be- 
lieved was taking away the rights of property owners and 
which the House had not had time to properly debate, Mr. 
Beoa tied up the whole proceeding with a point of order and 
forced the bill to be ordered back to conference by the Speaker, 

AND THEN WHAT HAPPENED 

The committee did just exactly what the gentleman from 
Ohio |Mr. Bree] is now doing; it went before the Rules Com- 
mittee and persuaded the Committee on Rules to grant it a 
rule to make the conference report in order despite Mr. Braa’s 
point of order. And the Rules Committee granted the rule, for 
let me quote from the Recorp of October 11, 1919, to wit: 

FOOD PRODUCTS, FUBL, AND RENTS (H. RES. 829) 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The Spraker. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“ House Resolution 329 


* Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolu- 


tion the House shall proceed with the consideration of the confer- 
report agreed upon by the managers on the disagreeing votes 


ence 
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of the two Houses on H. R. 8624, being an act to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to provide further for the national security and 
defense by encouraging production, conserving the supply, and 
controlling the distribution of food products and fuel,’ approy 
August 10, 1917. That all points of order on sald conference r: 
port shall be considered as waived. That there shall be one hoy 
of debate, to be divided equally between those favoring and th; 
opposing the conference report. That at the conclusion of debate 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered upon the co: 
ference report, without intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit.” 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques 
tion on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Campbell] is recog 
nized, 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the rule I have submitted 
makes in order the consideration of the conference report on the bik! 
from the Committee on Agriculture. * * * 


i 


LEADERS PLEDGED THAT NO OTHER SUCH RULE WOULD EVER BE GRANTED 
AGAIN 
*. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do agree with the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. GarrerT] and with others that this is not th 
proper way to legislate, and that conferees should not be encouraged 
to bring in legislation in conference reports that has not been consid 
ered by either House. * * * We are all almost worn to a frazzle 
The House is tired; the Senate is tired; and if we keep on the countr 
will be tired of what we are doing. It is important that we concluck 
our business at the earliest date possible, and it is important that the 
subject matters considered in this conference report be adjusted before 
Congress takes a recess or adjourns. 

Mr. Bece. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. Broo, Assuming that what he has just said is exactly the truth 
is that any justification for passing legislation at this time and at this 
moment ? 

Mr. Camppeti of Kansas. I am not justifying the passage of th: 
legislation. 1 am justifying the right of the House to dispose of th: 
matter one way or the other, and do it finally. 


SOUND POSITION OF PRESENT MINORITY LEADER 


Mr. Garrert of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, * * * for the convenience of 
the conferees we are asked to take this extraordinary method of passing 
a rule which prevents the House from considering legislation, in any 
proper sense of that term, that the conferees have themselves pu! 
into this bill. I am opposed to that. It involves a dangerous prin 
ciple of legislation, and in this particular matter, as a practical prop- 
osition, it is worse than even that of yesterday, and for this reason 
Let gentlemen recall the history of the legislation which is real)) 
in dispute here, namely, the rent legislation applying to the District 
of Columbia. That has not been before this body in any form for 
actual consideration. What occurred? The food bill reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture and passed by the House was sent to 
the Senate. There, under some sort of peculiar rules, which I do not 
understand—the gentleman from Missouri, the former Speaker of 
this House, once expressed it, probably very accurately, when he said 
that that body had no rules and did not observe what they did have 
but under some sort of rule they take up a bill concerning rents in the 
District of Columbia and put it on an agricultural bill. That comes 
back to this body. And what occurs? The amendments are disagreed 
to informally, theoretically considered, but practically never read to 
the House. No chance to amend, no opportunity to perfect that 
legislation. And in that crude form it goes to conference, and the 
conferees find themselves in a condition where to give vitality and 
vigor to the very purpose or supposed purpose of the other body 
they must change the language of that particular bill or that par- 
ticular part of the bill that was in dispute. * * * I am pleading 
for the integrity of legislative procedure; I am pleading for the 
opportunity of this House to pass upon this legislation in a way that 
it would have the opportunity to amend it if in its wisdom it thought 
it was desirable to amend it. That opportunit- does not exist here 
now, because this conference report must be voted up or down as a whole, 
and there is no chance to place upon this legislation any amendment, 
however germane it may be or however desirable it may be. Against 
this sort of policy I protest, I realize that it is futile now, probably, 
so far as this particular rule is concerned; but I desire to give my 
support to the notice which the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Camp- 
bell] served upon the House yesterday, which he has reiterated 
again to-day, and I desire to assure him that he will have my support 
in the future against rules of this character. 

MR. BEGG CONTROLLED TIME OF OPPOSITION 

Mr. CaMpBeLt of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, I ask for a vote 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


on the 
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The Speaker. Accordingly the Clerk will report the 
report 
Mr. Beoo. Mr. Speaker, I desire to speak in opposition to this bill. 


conference 


The Sppaker. The Chair recognizes the gentleman The rule pro- 
vides that there shall be one hour's debate, to be equally divided be- 
tween those favoring and those opposed to the report 

Mr. Beae. May I inquire for what time the Speaker recognizes me? 

Mr. WatsH. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Iowa [{Mr. HAavuGEN] may control 30 minutes in favor of the report 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brac] 30 minutes against it. 

The Spraker. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from lowa [Mr. IlAuceN] control 30 min 
utes in favor of the report and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brac] 
control 30 minutes against it. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Broo. Mr. Speaker, * * * I think I have possibly been 
misunderstood in my attitude in opposing what I believe to be vicious 
legislation. * * * Under the guise of the emergency that seems to 
exist, I honestly fear that instead of alleviating the conditions that 
confront us in the District of Columbia to-day they have only created 
the machinery that will either cause this law to be declared uncon 
stitutional by the courts of the District of Columbia—which [I am 
very frank to say, not as a lawyer but as a layman, I think will 
happen—or else I can see nothing other than the creation of the 
machinery to prolong in power the subletter, who is the very individual 
that is the curse of the District of Columbia to-day. In spite of all 
that has been claimed for this act, you have not given the snbletter 
the death blow which he so richly deserves. You have created the 
machinery whereby you have robbed the legitimate, honest, bona fide 
investor in real estate in this town; and if you can do it in the 
city of Washington, you have certainly set a precedent that is going 
to confront you in other cities in the United States. You have robbed 
the legitimate owner of property, whether he be the owner of a thou- 
sand-dollar cottage or a million-dollar apartment house, of the con- 
trol of his own property. You have taken it away from him and 
given it to the subletter. 


WILDEST-BYED BOLSHEVIST WOULD NOT ADVOCATE WILDER DOCTRINS 


What is a lease? The word “lease” is used repeatedly in this 
bill. Now, if it is anything, it is a contract. I will submit to the 
lawyers of this House if that is not a fair statement that will stand 
in any court. A lease is a contract. Any contract, in order to get 
recognition in any court, must be founded on the fundamental and 
basic principle of a coming together of two minds on some subject for 
a consideration, for a limited time. That is a contract; and if this 
bill does not destroy the contract and give the lessee unlimited time, 
in violation of the will of oe party to the contract and the mutual 
agreement with the lessor, then I can not read the English language. 
Why, the wildest-eyed Bolshevist that ever spoke from a soap box in 
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I want to it this final question and then IT am willing to turn 
over some titre to some other gentleman: Who made this uuntry to 
day what it is, from the time of the adoption f the Constitution 
until now? Was it the man who was industrious. the man who saved 
the man who acquired, or was it the other element of society rhink 
it over. Now, will you take away) n | I yf the fundamental 
rights guaranteed by the Censtitution of the United States. and make 


that first step in the Capital? 


NOT AFRAID OF VOTELESS WASHINGTON, BUT WOULD NO 


VY HOM 
FOLKS 
Th eason ind I do not have any hesitancy ! 4 me 
of you are so ready to take it away fronr the people of the Dis t 
of Columbia is because you think they can not get after you They 
do not have a vote. You will not go back to your homes rd talk 
that kind of stuf! that you are now talking on the floor of the Ho 


Mr. HvuppLestTon, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bees. I will 

Mr. IiuppLeston, In line with what the gentleman has just sald, per- 
mit me to call his attention to the fact that the Committee of the 
Whole House in considering this bill originally voted by a vote of 
seventy-odd to about sixty to incorporate an amendment to apply this 
same principle against which the gentleman complains to the whole 
United States. That is to say, we adopted an amendment 
included rentals and made it a crime for the tenant 


which 
or owner to 
charge more than a reasonable rate for the premises, and it was 
applicable to the whole United States. 

Mr. Bees. I have no quarrel with the man who wants to fix a price 
where the law of supply and demand can not function properly. Sut 
when it comes to saying to the owner you shall let John Jones occupy 
your premises instead of Sanr Smith, you are transgressing the sacred 
ness of property rights. 

Mr. LUUDDLESTON Sut the gentleman said we would not dare to go 
home and make that kind of talk I want to call bis attention to the 
fact that the majority of the Committee of the Whole did do it. 

Mr. nec. But it is not on the statute books, 

Mr. LIUDDLESTON. Neo; it did not pass in the House, but at least 79 
Members of the House were willing to “ talk that kind of stuf" 
reference to the people at home. 


with 


Mr. BecGe. | would suggest to the gentleman from Alabama that he 
go honre and work for that in his legislature and see what 


happens 
after the public understands what he is doing 


MR, BEGG’S SUPPORTING SPEECHES 


Now, remember that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree] 


| controlled the entire time in opposition, although he was not 


the city of New York never advocated any wilder doctrine than this; | 


and I want to say to you men that you will be confronted with this 
same proposition when you go to your homes, with having set up a 
precedent for taking away from a property owner the right to deter- 
mine who shall live in his house. * * * In the name of God, 
men, does the property right founded in the Constitution and the bill 
of rights of the Constitution mean anything, or can you legislate it 
away? The only excuse that the proponents of this bill have is that 
they say the property owners of the District of Columbia are a bunch 
of thieves and robbers, and that they do not deserve any consideration 
or any rights. I challenge you men who are in favor of this bill in 


this form to go back home and pass such a bill for your State. If | 


you do, you will never get another vote from any man who owns prop- 
erty valued at as much as $500. If there is a thing that America 
is going to be confronted with—and it is going to be the dead line 
inside of five years’ time—it is a showdown between the man who 
through industry and perseverance and economy has saved out of a 
mere pittance enough to acquire something, and the profligate and the 
waster who has spent his all and to-day has nothing. I know what it 
means to be poor. I have always been poor, and I have rented nearly 
every year of my life. I expect to rent every day that I live in Wash- 
ington, and I have not a dollar to-day other than that which I have 
earned by hard work and the economy of my wife and my children and 
myself. But do you think I will stand on the floor in the Hall of the 


United States Congress, or any other spot, and vote away the sacred- | 


ness of the interest of the man who owns his house as to who shall 
occupy it? * * *® 


I submit to every fair-minded man if that is asking anything nrore | 


a member of the committee. He could yield his time to such 
Members as he wished to speak. It is presumed that he would 
yield to those who most strongly supported his position. Now 
let me quote a few excerpts from the remarks made by some of 
Mr. Brea's supporters, to whom he yielded: 
MR. BEGG YIELDED TO MR. HERSEY, OF MAINE 

Mr. Ifersey. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House oes 
I do not understand how it was possible for the conference commit- 
tee to secure from the Rules Committee the necessary power to de 
prive the House of the right to give proper consideration to new and 


important legislation It will not happen again, we are informed, 
for the able chairman of the Rules Committee, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Campbell], in presenting the rule apologized for the 


rule and said he would never do it again. This is his statement from 
the Recorp: 

Mr. Camprett of Kansas. I agree with the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Garretr] and with others that this is not the 
most desirable procedure on a conference report, and I want to 
serve notice now upon conferees that they must not bring con- 
ference reports to the Committee on Rules with a request that 
their provisions be made in order contrary to the ordinary rules 
ef the House.” 

Mr. Speaker, in the few moments I have remaining I want to bring 
before you some of the features of this vicious and unconstitutional 
rent bill. What dees this “ Ball rent bill” propose? 

It provides a court composed of three commissioners, to be known 
and called “the rent commissioners of the District of Columbia,” to 


be appointed by the President, to hold office for three years, and 


than is guaranteed by our Constitution. I stand here to prophesy | 


that the courts will call this law unconstitutional; but, if they do not, 
I have lost my confidence in the old teaching of the sacred protection 
that is thrown around every man by that old mantle, the Constitution of 
the United States. I want to say to you that the fear of being pun- 
ished does not deter me from defending the sacred principles that I 
believe made this country what it is to-day. 


— 


receive each a salary of $5,000 a year. The commission shall appoint 
a secretary, who shall receive a salary of $3,000 a year, payable in 
like manner; it may appoint and remove such officers, employees, and 
agents and make such expenditures for rent, printing, telegrams, 
telephone, law books, books of reference, periodicals, furniture, sta- 
tionery, office equipment, and other supplies and expenses as may be 
necessary to the administration of this Ball rent bill. 

The assessor of the District of Columbia shall serve ex officio as 
an advisory assistant to the commission, but he shall have none of 
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Buch a despotic use of unbridled power is elearly unconstitutional, 
and the authors of this called Ball rent bill know it; but they 
seek to escape by invoking the war powers of the Constitution after 
the war is ended. They say: 


s0 


“Sec. 122. It is hereby declared that the provisions of this 
title are made necessary by emergencies growing out of the war 
with the Imperial German Government, resulting in rental con- 
ditions in the District of Columbia dangerous to the pnbdtic 
health and burdensome to publie officers and employees whose 
duties require them to reside within the District and other 
persons whose activities are essential to the maintenance and 


comfort of such officers and employees, and thereby embarrassing 


the Federal Government in the transaction of the public |usi- 

ness It is also declared that this title shall be considered 

temporary legislation, and that it shall termimate on the expira- 

tion of two years from the date of the passage of this act, un- 
less sooner repealed.” 

In the meantime the courts will declare this vicious Bal! rent 

bill unconstitutional. These three wise ‘commissioners will lose 


their jobs’ and salaries and be forced to seek some honest employ- 
ment and pay a reasonable rent and be bound to keep their con- 
tracts. Property rights still be held sacred at the Capital of 
Nation. Congress will recover from its hysterical condition and 
legislate in a sane and lawful manner, and the good people of 
District of Columbia, although they have no vote, will still b« 
titled to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


will 


he 





the 
en- 


QUOTED JUDGE MOON, OP TENNESSER 
~~ . » 
And in the time of the gentleman from Ohio {Mr. Brae], the 


| gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hersey] then quoted the remarks 


made a few days previous by one of the wisest sages then in 
the House of Representatives, our former lamented colleacue, 
the very distinguished jurist, parliamentarian, and statesman, 


| Judge Moon, of Tennessee, whose sound speech Mr. Hersey 
| offered in support of Mr. Bros, to wit: 


the powers or duties of a comn foner. The assessor shall receive a 
I of $1,000 pe nnum, payable monthly, in addition to such 
ot} salar t may be prescribed for his office by law. 
I qualificati6ns required of these commissioners is that 
i f th hall be directly or indirectly engaged in, or in any 
! ‘ in or connected with, the real estate or renting 
in the District of Columbia.” In ott words, this court 
f of renters; owners of real estate are disqualified. 
1 would like to have photograph of this bunch of irresponsibles that 
‘ ‘ bitrary power and contro] over all private property in the 
I Colum 
w what is the jurisdiction and power of this Rent Commission? 
I only time to call your attention to a few of the many arbitrary 
am I itutional powers granted to this court over the 470,000 
j that 1 in the District of Columbia. 
ent « rs have by this Ball rent bill full control and 
authority « r ! the rental property, land or building or part thereof, 
ja the District of Columbia, rented or hired and the service agreed or 
n 1 by or by determination of the commission to be furnished 
in connection therewith, hotels or apartments. Also over the tenant, 
ubtenant t sublessee, or other person, not-the owner, entitled to 
he use or an« of any rental property, hotel, or apartment. Also | 
over any hotel or iment, or part thereof, in the District of Colum 
| rented « hired, and the land and outbuildings appurtenant 
thereto, and the service agreed or required by law or by determination 
c the commission to be furnished in connection therewith Also ovei 
the owner, lessor, or sublessor, or other person entitled to receive rent 
ol irges for the use or occupancy of any rental property, hotel, or | 
partment, or any interest therein or his agent. Also over the serv- 
ice, furnishing of light, heat, water, telephone or elevator service, 
urniture, furnishings, window shades, screens, awnings, storage, 
kitchen, bath and laundry facilities and privileges, maid service, janitor 
ervice, removal of refuse, making all repairs suited to the type of 
ding or necessitated by ordinary wear and tear, and any other 
! lege or service connected with the use or occupancy of any rental 
property, apartment, or hotel. 
Further, the commission or any officer, employee, or agent duly 
thorized in writing by it, shall at all reasonable times have access to, 
for the purpose of examination, and the right to copy, any books, 
accounts, records, papers, or correspondence relating to any matter 
which the commission is authorized to consider or investigate; and 


the commission shall have power to require by subpmna the attendance 


and testimony of witnesses and the production of all such books, 
ccounts, records, papers, and correspondence relating to any such 
matter Any member of the commission may sign subpenas, admin- 


ister oaths and affirmations, examine witnesses, and receive evidence. 
District of Columbia provides and 
of charge for the benefit of the tenant and pays all 
lawsuits {tn all matters of rents and real estate 
estate owners; but the owners or landlords get 


the costs of 


This court for the furnishes 
attorney tree 
in the 


s with real 


new 
an 
and 


his costs 


contrac ho 


or benefits, but pay the proceedings before a 


nized to look after the interests of the tenants only. 


free service 
court org 
his prejudiced court has the power and authority to make its own 
rules of procedure, and at the hearing or trial they are not even bound 
by the usual and ordinary rules of evidence, Trial by jury, provided 
and guaranteed by the Constitution, is denied to the owners of real 
estate They are to be robbed of their property without a jury trial 
in total disregard of the rules of evidence 
‘rom 
of fact 


anu 

the decision of these autocratic commissioners on a question 
there is no appeal. They shall fix and determine the amount 
rent charges and and all the terms and conditions a 
lease or other contract for the use or occupancy of any rental prop- 
erty, hotel, or apartment, and from their decisions there is no appeal. 
They can change all contracts and leases of real estate in the Dis- 
trict, permit the tenant to sublet in violation of his contract, and 
when the lease bas expired and the tenant, under his contract, has 
no further right to occupy the premises this commission is authorized 
and empowered, against the wish of the landlord, to extend the lease 
for two years more, and from this decision there is no appeal. 

And this is not all. This unconstitutional commission shall make 
all contracts between landlord and tenant in the District of Columbia ; 
they draw the forms, agreements, covenants, and terms between the 
parties and provide that no other forms shall be used and no other 
contracts or agreements made by the owners of real estate under a 
penalty of a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment for not 
exceeding one year, or by both. 


of s services of 


Under this Ball rent bill these commissioners have power and 
authority within the District to demand that the owner of every 


hotel or apartment shall file with the commission plans and other 
data in such detafl as the commission requires, descriptive of the 
rooms, accommodations, and service in connection with such hotel 
or apartment, and the commission shall determine and fix the rates 


and charges for such rooms, hotel or apartment, for two years, and 
from this decision the owners of the real estate shall have no appeal. 


Mr. Moon. Mr. Speaker, I am not concerned in the ad hominem 
arguments that have been made to-day. sut I believe this bill t 
thoroughly unconstitutional in every way, and therefore I would not 
support it under any circumstances. It is an invasion of the rights of 
property that the Constitution does not authorize. To say that CGov- 
ernment employees must be housed does not carry with it the right to 
say to the citizen that he shali furnish the housing at such figures as a 
commission may fix. You may take private property for public uses 


pe 


| and public purposes, but I deny the right under the Constitution of 


this Congress to take private property of a citizen and turn it over at 
figures fixed by a commission in the interest of another citizen. 

When you have said that the man who owns a piece of property bas 
no longer the right to control it, has no longer the right to say who shall 
occupy it, no longer the right to say what the price shall be, it is such 
an invasion of the private rights and interests of a citizen as comes 


| directly in conflict with the provision of the Constitution that guaran- 


tees the protection of property in this country. 

It is a beginning of that system of legislation, the fiximg of rates 
and prices about everything, that you will find the most dangerous and 
pernicious that has ever been undertaken, There should be general 
laws controlling all things, bet when the Congress goes down te the 
private citizen and says you shall handle your property this way. that 
you shall fix this price and no ether, Congress has assumed an under- 
taking that it can not very well carry out. 

I insist, Mr. Speaker, that the best interests of this country require 
that life, liberty, and preperty under the Constitution shall be pro- 
tected by the Congress, and you shall not pass any of these Bolshevik 
laws affecting the property rights of the people of this country. If I 
ewn a house, have I not the right to say who shall go into it: if I 
want to rent it, shall I not have the right to say what the price sball be; 
if I want to leave it vacant, bave I net the right? What right have 
you under the Constitution to destroy the rights of property which the 
law gives the citizen? It is an infamous suggestion. [Applause.} 

In the three minutes I have I can not discuss this bill nor the 
constitutional limitations on the powers of Congress in time of war 
er peace on the questions involved. The mere statement that no 
power can be found in the Censtitution to force the citizens of the 
District of Columbia to make unwilling contracts as to the use of 
their property ought to be sufficient for all just men to oppose this 
measure. Congress can not impair, by express terms of the Cousti- 
tution, the obligations of contracts in the State, and under the spirit 
of the Constitution it can net make contracts fer the private citizen 
to accommodate another private citizen in the District of Columbia, 
however desirable it might be to reduce rents. If it can be dove as 
to rents, it can be done as te all things; and you become the masters 
and not the servants of the people, and you rule the District as 
only masters can rule slaves. 


POSITION OF MR. UNDERHILL, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Our colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. Unprernarr] is & 
member of the District Committee. He has given close study 
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to this question. 


posed legislation. I want our colleagues to carefully note the 


reasons he gave for opposing the extension of this Rent Com- 


mission, which I now quote: 


Mr. UNDERHILL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
submitted the following minority report: 

““We respectfully dissent from the majority report favorably 
reporting H. R. 7962 and will as tersely as possible state reasons: 

‘1. Such a law ag this is utterly incompatible with and de- 
structive of the liberty of contract. It carries Government in- 
trusion into and control over purely private affairs to the point 
of intolerance. If persisted in and insisted on as a fixed principle 
in our policy, it means a Government paternalism that bespeaks 
the end of business freedom. 

“2. Even the most that its advocates ever claimed for it is 
that it was made necessary by the exigencies of the late war. 
Such was the reason assigned in the majority opinion of the Su 
preme Court sustaining the original law. (256 U. 8S. 185; 10 
L. R. A. 165; 41 Sup. Ct. Rep. 458.) The Government was under 
the necessity of housing an unprecedented number of new emer- 
vency employees necessary to do the Government business in 
the carrying on of the war. Such was the condition which for 
the moment impressed rental property in 
public interest. With the passing of the war passed all possible 
reason or justification for such a law. 

The vigorous dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice MeKenna and 
his three associates, including the Chief Justice, clearly demon 
strated the fallacy of the majority opinion, and that necessity, 
however great, can never justify the appropriation of private 
property except through the agency of eminent domain which 
legally implies proper compensation. 


Vashington with a 


“ The dissenting opinion also maintains to the satisfaction of the 
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He filed a minority report against this pro- | 


| first place and just one excuse 


candid mind that the so-called police power can never be exercised | 
against an individual or his property in the teeth of express con- 


stitutional prohibitions. 

“Only two members of the court participating in the majority 
opinion are now on the bench. Three of the four dissenting judges 
are fortunately still in the judicial service of the Nation. The 
new judges who have mounted the bench since that opinion was 
handed down, if one may judge by their previous professional con- 
nections, are not likely to align themselves with the pronouncement 
of Mr. Justice Holmes, but may be expected to support the sane 
American principles enunciated by Mr. Justice McKenna. We 
confidentiy assert that the present court will repudiate the opinion 


of Mr. Justice Holmes at the very first opportunity and relieve the | 


community of the baneful effects which ensued and still exist as a 
result of that judicial pronouncement. 
“8. Such principles as are found in this act and find expression 


in the majority opinion referred to above are abhorrent to any | 


lover of American liberty. They should not receive the further 
deliberate sanction of the legislative assembly. 
pate business, not further enslave it.” 


We should emanci- 


POSITION OF MR. JOST, OF MISSOURI 


Our distinguished colleague from Missouri, Mr. Jost, was 
mayor of Kansas City, Mo., for a number of years. He has had 
much experience in dealing with municipal problems. He is a 
hard-working member of our District Committee. I quote his 
position against this proposed legislaton, as follows: 


Mr. Jos?. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not know whether gen- 
tlemen have given attention to this bill or not, but I am sure that the 
average man in this House, if he has read this proposed original meas- 
ure and applied his common sense to it, will not vote for it. [Ap- 
pl vise.) 

Tt is the most remarkeable burden that has ever been imposed by any 

-gislative assembly upon the use of property in this Nation. [Ap- 
pilause.] There is not another parallel in all the length and breadth 
of this land, under any jurisdictions which comprise this Union, where 
such arbitrary interference with the right of property has been inter- 
posed 

This ts the most un-American measure that ever found its way into 
any American assembly. The last place in which it should be asserted 
is this high council of the Nation. [Applause.] 

I am not afraid for my country, men, when the bugles are sounding 
and the echo comes through the hills and valleys of men marching with 
martial step and holding that flag aloft in defiance of the world, because 
when we are awake and alert there can be no danger; but I am afraid 
in times of peace like this and in places of quiet like this, when some 
theorist, well meaning though he may be, brings forward some specious 
and showy article with which he tries to displace the jeweled doctrines 
of our fathers and turn us over to a sovietism which will ultimately 
destroy the very essence of American freedom and liberty. [Applause.] 
There can be no freedom in this country if this kind of legislation is to 
be placed and kept on our books, 
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nay, I beg you to look into this Truth 


Iam pleading with you, men; 


does not need to be borne along by dark-lantern methods. If this 


be good, it will bear the sunlight of dis 
I will say this: There 


cussion 


was just one exeuse for this legislation in the 


issigned by the majority opinion of the 

Supreme Court of the United States rhe court held the act constitu 

tional because we were engaged in a war and had to import and bring 

into the city of Washington an unprecedented nun r of employees to 

handie the public business, and the Government i to h e thos 

employees, It was on that basis, and on that basis alone, that Justice 
Holmes, writing the majority opinion, said, and I ¢ angu 

“That the provisions of Title II are mad ‘ r mer- 

gencles growing out of the war, resulting in rental litions in 

the District dangerous to the public health and burdensome to 

public officers, employees, and accessories, and thereby embarras . 

the Federal Government the transaction of the public business.’ 


That was the reason why this law was first approved by the 
but even under that pressing necessity four justices out of the nine 
said there could never be any necessity, no matter how great, whi: 
would override the plain mandate of the Federal Convtitution [Ap 


plause. ] 


I want to say this to the gentlemen who think that they can by 
virtue of their power put this law upon the books; and I want to say 
this to you men on this side [Republican] of the House: Whatever 


may be said of the late President, he made some grand contributions 
to the supreme judicial tribunal of this Nation He made some fine 
nominations—Butler 
Taft. Not one 
the socialist doctrine that is contained in this majority opinion; and I 
want to say to my good friend from North Carolina [Mr. Hammer] 
that even before Thomas Jefferson penned his immortal declaration the 


Sanford, Sutherland, and our own inimitable 
of them will ever by their judicial pronouncement 0. K 


first notes of American liberty rang over tree tops and through 
vales of North Carolina, and that is the last place from which a dé 
trine like this should receive support 
Listen to this. Here is what these four dissenting judges say: 
“The grounds of dissent are the explicit provisions of the Con 
stitution of the United States; the specifications of the grounds 
are the irresistible deductions from those provisions, and we think 
would require no expression but for the opposition of those whose 
judgments challenge attention.’ 
We should overthrow this proposition Why, men, of what moment 
were the upturned faces on Lexington fleld ; what does the constructive 
Webster 
matter: what was the use of the vast expenditure of blood and tears 


labor of Marshall and the splendid and gripping cloquence of 


in the sixties and the heartaches and the supreme sacrifices of the last 
world strife, if American liberty is simply to be an empty phrase and 
not a thing of substance? [|Applause.] 
WORTHY SUBSTITUTE PROPOSED BY MR, JOST 

And the gentleman from Missouri |[Mr. Jost} offered a 
splendid substitute for this Bolshevist measure, which substi- 
tute would put out of existence any and all unlawful combina- 
tions formed for the purpose of keeping up rents, to wit: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Jost offers the following substitute for Hl. R. 7962: 

“A bill (A. R. 7962) making it unlawful to conspire to fix rental 
values of real estate, or to enter into or become a party to any 
agreement er understanding, with a view of preventing or les- 
sening competition in the renting of real estate, or to fix rents, 
within the 
therefor. 


District of Columbia, and previding punishment 


“ Be it enacted, etc., It shall be unlawful for any corporation, 
firm, or individual to enter into or to become a party to any con- 
tract, agreement, or understanding, or in any Manner whatsoever 
to confederate, combine. and act with another or others, for the 
purpose and with the design of lessening or preventing, or tend 
ing to lessen or prevent, full and free competition in the renting 
of real estate, or to fix rents within the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 2. Any corporation, firm, or individual convicted of vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than $50 nor more than $500 or by imprisonment not less 
than 80 days nor more than 1 year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment.” 


Now, why does not the foregoing proposal made by Mr. Jos: 
meet all present necessities? It would break up every unlaw- 
ful combination. It meets all requirements. My only criti- 
cism of it is that the punishment is not great enough, as the 
minimum should be a fine of $300 and imprisonment for not 
less than six months, requiring both fine and imprisonment, 
which would soon break up all combinations. 


WHY SHOULD COMMITTER ON RULES INTERFERE? 


Why does not the Committee on Rules permit the Committee 
on the District of Columbia to attend to its own business? As 
said before, not one single member of the Committee on the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia appeared in behalf of any rule at its hearing 
hefore the Committee on Rules this morning. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bree] was the only person who appeared ask- 
ing for such rule, and he is not a member of the District Com- 
mittee Why should he appear from the District Committee? 
Is the Committee on the District of Columbia so weak and 
impotent and incompetent that it can not find some one of its 
own members to appear in behalf of its majority when its 
majority wants a rule? Do they have to go to an outsider for 
help? Must they go to an outsider to find a leader? 

FOUR MEMEBERS OF DISTRICT COMMITIEE 


APPEARED AGAINST MR. REGG 


While not a single member of the District of Columbia Com- 


mittee appeared before the Rules Committee, and Mr. Brea 
alone asked for his rule, four members of the District Com- 
mittee unalterably opposed to the bill appeared before the 
Rules Committee, stating they were against this bill. And 


remember that 40 per cent of all of the expenses of this Rent 
I 


Commission comes out of the Public Treasury, paid by the tax- 


payers of the whole United States. 
PRESENT 60-40 FISCAL RELATION 

Under the present system now in force the people of Wash- 
ington pay a total tax of only $1.20 on the $100, on both real 

| personal property, with a personal property exemption of 
$1,000 free of all taxation, and with their property assessed 

about half valuation, and the whole people of the United 
States then pay all the balance of their expenses under this 
ridiculous 60—40 fiscal system, under which the Government 
makes numerous appropriations for the District of Columbia 


local civie matters, in numerous supply bills, where the ap- 
priation is taken out of the United States Treasury 100 per 


ceut. 


AFFECTS ENTIRE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED STATES 

This is not a bill that affects merely the people living in the 
District of Columbia. It affects all of the people in the whole 
United States, for the whole people of the Nation pay 40 per 
nt of all the salaries of the officers and employees of this 
Rent Commission and of all of the other expenses of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. And the people of Washington pay a total 


iux rate of only $1.20 on the $100, assessed at about half 


ct 


aluation, while, counting the State, county, school, and other 
civie taxes, all of the other cities of the United States, both 
ul and large, pay taxes running from $2.75 to $6 and $7 
per S100 
THE OLD SLOGAN HAS WORN TITREADBARB 
Whenever a Member of Congress seeks to change the unjust 
em of allowing the people of Washington to pay the 


idiculous tax rate of only $1.20 on the $100, the newspapers 
and citizens’ associations immediately resort to their old battle 
cry 

That Washington is the Nation's Capital and must be made the most 
ld; that the Government should pay a big part 
local city expenses because it owns so much property here. 


beautilul city in the wo 


ot the 

Washington is the Nation’s Capital and should be made the 
most beautiful city in the world, and I will go just as far as 
any other man through all legitimate and proper means to make 
it the most beautiful city in the world, Before the Government 
built all of its fine institutions here Washington was a mere 
village. Property here was of little value. It is because of the 
fact that the United States has spent its millions here that has 
caused some lots to jump in value from $100 to $100,000. Every 
piece of property owned by the Government in Washington is 
daily enjoyed by the people of Washington. 

The local pay roll of the Government is a bonanza to the 
merchants and business enterprises of Washington. ‘The Govy- 
erninent pays its nearly 100,000 employees in Washington their 
Wages promptly every two weeks in new money that has never 
been spent before. Chicago, or any other big city in the United 
States, would gladly exempt the Government from paying all 
taxes on its property to get it to move its capital to such city. 

Because we want to make it the most beautiful city in the 
world is no reason why the Government should pay for building 
million-dollar school buildings and employing 2,500 teachers and 
buying the schoolbooks for the 70,000 school children of the 
thousands of families living in Washington who have no con- 
nection whatever with the Government except to bleed it on all 
occasions and to grow rich on the Government pay rolls ex- 
pended here. 

Because we want to make Washington the most beautiful 
city in the world is no reason why the Government should pay 
for the army of garbage gatherers, the army of ash gatherers, 
the army of trash gatherers, the army of street cleaners and 
sprinklers, the army of tree pruners and sprayers, and the street- 
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lighting system for the several hundred miles of private resi- 
dences owned by rich tax dodgers who have no connection what- 
ever with the Government; nor is it any reason why the Goy- 
ernment should pay for their water system, their sewer system, 
their police protection, their fire protection, for playgrounds for 
their children, for parks for their enjoyment, for their municipal 
golf grounds, for their numerous public tennis courts, for their 
bathing beaches, for their skating ponds, for their cricket 
grounds, for their baseball and football grounds, for their horse- 
back riding paths, for paving the streets in front of their resi- 
dences and maintaining and keeping them in repair, for building 
their million-dollar bridges, furnishing million-and-a-half-dollar 
market houses, their municipal trial and appellate courts, their 
jails and houses of correction, their municipal hospitals, 
asylums for their insane, special asylum schools for their deaf 
and dumb, asylums for their orphans, a university for their 
110,000 colored people, their municipal libraries, their municipal 
community-center facilities, salaries of all their municipal 
officers, employees, buildings, furnishings, equipments, sanitary 
and health departments, and the hundreds of other things that 
all other cities of the United States must furnish and pay for 
themselves, but a very substantial part of which the people of 
Washington have been getting out of the Federal Treasury for 
years. 

The magnificent Capitol and its beautiful grounds are daily 
enjoyed by Washington people. The Congressional Library, 
which cost $6,032,124, in addition to the sum of $585,000 paid 
for its grounds, and for the upkeep of which Congress annually 
spends a large sum of money, is daily enjoyed by the people 
of Washington. The Government furnished and maintains 
the magnificent Botanic Garden here for the pleasure and en- 
joyment of Washington people. The Government furnished 
and maintains the wonderful Zoo Park with all of its inter- 
esting animals for the instruction and amusement of Wash- 
ington children. The Government furnished and maintains the 
extensive and most beautiful Rock Creek Park, with its pic- 
turesque picnic grounds, its miles of wonderful boulevards, 
its incomparable scenery, all for the pleasure of Washtneton 
people. Congress has spent millions of dollars reclaiming and 
purchasing the lands now embraced in the Potomac Parks 
and Speedway, daity used and enjoyed by Washington people. 
The Government has spent several million dollars building the 
various bridges spanning the Potomac River and huge sums 
for the bridges spanning the Anacostia River, and spent 
$1,000,000 building the beautiful “ million-dollar bridge” on 
Connecticut Avenue. The Government has spent millions of 
dollars on the Lincoln Memorial, grounds, and reflecting pools, 
the Washington Monument Grounds, Lincoln Park on East 
Capitol Street, and the numerous beautiful little parks scat- 
tered all over the city, all for the pleasure and benefit of Wash- 
ington people. 

During the recess of Congress I wrote to the mayor of every 
city of any size in the United States and asked them to advise 
us of their local tax rate, of the charges for water, sewer, 
paving, and so forth, and what rate, in their judgment, they 
thought Washington people should pay as a minimum, I want 
to insert just a few in this report. The consensus of opinion 
was that the rate here should be at least $2.50 per $100, and 
there was a large per cent who were in favor of it being much 
higher, and the rates for taxation ranged from $2.75 to over 
$6.50, and in all these citfes the people were charged more 
for water, sewer, and paving. 

Let me again quote a few excerpts from the letter sent me 
by the mayor of the city of Peoria, Tll.: 


[City Til. Edward N. Woodruff, mayor] 
NoveMpBper 1, 1923. 


of Peoria, Mayor's office, 
Hon, Tuomas lL. BLANTON, 
Representative, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Answering your questionnaire of October 15, concern- 
ing relative tax rates of the cities of Washington and Peoria: 
The tax rates on each $100 taxable valuation levied against the 
real and personal property of the citizens of Peoria for the year 
1922 is itemize as follows: , 


City cerporate tax, including library, tuberculosis, garb- 


age, and police and fire pension fund...-.....-.- ~~~ $1, 94 
BE ROUE * TRIE ; TIN ics ete chierereseseene nin tr inpinaniineemnanediing 28 
School district. ...i1........- sown detidnlieedblahbes alicia baited 
Park district....._..... pliers Cntiseniitin aa nba death onchicebgpanitiviciintn .41 
—— $5. 29 
eels cn chthings caciine cals apabinainaienjennntiipancuaaameiiaenaan cpeccageaeseneimeyet . 45 
Cams it i oe ine cs snc wont oldie hacen b anaes . 59 
County highway... ..... cotnenthiinapdjhinilentethestisinnthaaiisnalinaaate s 
—— 1,29 
Total, all purposes_____..--...._~-- Cs ia a8 . 6.58 


Unless there is a tremendous revenue derived from sources other than 
from taxes, the rate of $1.20 for Washington is ridiculoas, While I 








have never had my attention called to this disparity, I am amazed that 
the light bas not been let into financial affairs of the Capital City long 
before this time. 

You should be supported by every colleague In your effort to compel 
the citizens of Washington to do theirs, evem as every citizen outside 
the District is doing his. 

Wishing you success, I am, 


Very truly yours, B, N. Wooprur?r, Mayor, 


The foregoing statement from the mayor of Peoria, IL, fairly 
indicates the sentiment of the people over the United States, It 
might be enlightening to quote from a few of the letters received 
the tax rates of some of the cities over the United States as 
certified to me by the mayors of such cities. 

When I speak of the tax rate of these cities I, of course, mean 
their total tax—State, county, school, and municipal—which is 
the total tax citizens of those respective cities have to pay on 
their property, as compared with the $1.20 on the $100 rate 
Washington people have to pay in the District of Columbia. 

The tax rate paid by the people in Baltimore, Md., $3.27 on the 
$100; in New Orleans, La., $3.164 on the $100; in Portland, 
Oreg., $4.52 on the $100; in my birthplace, Houston, Tex., $4.294 
on the $100; in Ogden, Utah, $3.33 on the $100; in Cheyenne, 
Wyo., $3.75 on the $100; in Fort Smith, Ark., $3.32 on the $100; 
in New Bedford, Mass., $3.13; in Burlington, Vt., $3.10 on the 
$100; in Pittsburgh, Pa., $3.22 on the $100; in St. Louis, Mo., 
which is a distinct political subdivision of the State, the city tax 
is $2.43 on the $100; in Boston, Mass., $2.47 on the $100; in 
Rochester, N. Y., $3.36 on the $100; in Portland, Me., $3.40 on 
the $100; in Boise City, Idaho, $4.29 on the $100; in Mobile, Ala., 
$3.40 on the $100; in Detroit, Mich., $2.75 per $100; in Duluth, 
Minn., $5.79 on the $100; in Atlanta, Ga., $3.15 on the $100; in 
Kansas City, Mo., $2.93 on the $100; in Minneapolis, Minn., $6.52 
on the $100; in Salt Lake City, Utah, $3.18 on the $100; in Oak- 
land, Calif., $4.02 on the $100; in Austin, the capital of Texas, 
83.54 on the $160; in Denver, Colo., $2.76 on the $100; in Trenton, 
N. J., $3.22 on the $100; in Racine, Wis., $2.87 on the $100; in 
Nashville, Tenn., $2.80 on the $100; in Charlottesville, Va., $2.85. 
And let me illustrate as the tax rate runs generally over Texas: 
In Paris, Tex., $4.10 on the $100; in Port Arthur, Tex., $3.54 on 
the $100; in Tyler, Tex., $461 on the $100; in Denison, Tex., 
$3.32 on the $100; in Waco, Tex., $3.63 on the $100; in Amarillo, 
‘Vex., $3.55 on the $100; in Temple, Tex., $3.15; in Wichita Falls, 
Tex., $5.05 on the $100; in Beaument, Tex., $4.04. 

Mr. Edward F. Bryant, tax collecter for San Francisco, Calif., 
has sent me a statement certifying that the following is the tax 
rate paid by the citizens im the following cities: In Seattle, 
Wash., $8.80 on the $100; Chicago, IIL, $8 on the $100; in Reno, 
Nev., $7.38 on the $100; in New York, N. Y., $5.48 en the $100; 
in Philadelphia, Pa., $6 on the $100; in Detroit, Mich., $4.48 on 
the $100; in San Franeiseo, Calif., $3.47 on the $100; in Los 
Angeles, Calif., $3.89 on the $100, 

What excuse have we to offer to our constituents back at home 
who are paying the above tax rates for permitting by our vetes 
here the 437,000 people in Washington, D. C., to continue paying 
the measly little pittance of only $1.20 on the $100, based on a 
half to two-thirds valuation, when our constituents have to pay 
all the balance of the expenses of this great city? 


THIS VEBY UNFAIR, RIDICULOUS FISCAL SYSTEM MUST CEASE 


No Congressman or Senator here can give any good reason 
why our people at home should continue to pay 40 per cent of all 
the expense ef running the schools of Washington; of paying 
the salaries of 2,500 teachers; of furnishing free schoolbooks to 
70,000 Washington children; of building million dollar sehool 
buildings; of buying numerous playgrounds. If our people at 
home all knew about it, and knew that they were paying 40 per 
cent of all of the other expenses of this great city, they would 
not keep any of us here much longer, if we voted to continue it. 

I gave notice some time ago that I have drawn my sword 
against this pernicious system, and shall keep it unsheathed 
and continue this fight until it is ehanged and until the people 
of Washington pay a fair rate of taxation, Just the same as the 
people of every other city, large and small, in the United States 
have to pay; and I am going to raise this question in every bill 
that comes up which seeks to make the whole people pay the 
civic expenses of Washington people. 


OUR FULL DUTY 


What we should do is to pass the substitute proposed by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Josr} and then let the Rent Com- 
mission die a natural death en May 22, 1924, which has. been 
the intention and promise ever since the original act was passed 
im 1917. And thus we will return te the rightful owners 
property which Congress has kept from them by law since 
August, 1917. 
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Mr. MAGED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from New York {[Mr. SNEtr] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, it would not be necessary for 
me to take this time except that the gentleman from Texas 
would not yield to me. I am perfectly willing that the gentle- 
man should make any statement he wants to make, but I 


think he should make statements exactly as they were made, 
and he must when he refers to the Rules Committee. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNpbrernrme.}, in his publie 
statement before the Rules Committee, said that he was opposed 
to the legislation but he thought the Rules Committee should do 
something to bring it on the floor, give the House a chance to 
vote on it, and have it disposed of. That was the statement he 
made and it is an absolutely correct statement. Mr. Branton 


himself told me a moment ago that the Rules Committee had 
done exactly right and that he approved ef their action. 

Mr. BLANTON. Tell them what you have done, 

Mr. SNELL. That is all I care to say new. I do not have to 
tell that now, but I will tell it at the proper time. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York yields 
back two minutes. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yleld one 
minute to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ACKERMAN], 

Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the gypsy-moth pro- 
vision of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
gypsy-moth provision of this bill. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.| The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am ven- 
turing to advance some information concerning the desirability 
of the inereased appropriation for use in the extermination of 
the gypsy moth. 

This increase, while it is not all that it should be, Is 
welcomed by those who are engaged in the fight to eradicate 
this enemy of agriculture, and by the use of the funds thus ap- 
propriated it is hoped a stop will be obtained to the ravages 
that this moth has made in the eastern section of the United 
States. My own State of New Jersey sent an able body of 
scientists and others interested in the moth’s extermination to 
Washington last winter, and we thank the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, having charge of the Agricultural bill, for the 
patient and exhaustive hearing that was had on the subjeet, 
during which time many interesting facts were brought out. 
I am appending herewith the arguments of those who have 
made this subject one of study: 


The gypsy moth has been long in this country, and has been held 
to a gradually enlarging area in New England. In parts of this area 
enormous damage has been done to forests, and many millions have 
been expended for the purpose of protecting shade trees and valued 
ornamental plantings. The gypsy moth has fm recent years from time 
to time appeared outside this area. [It either bas been or is now 
being exterminated. ‘The gypsy moth is as yet limited to a, small por- 
tion of the area of the United States. Should this insect become gen- 
erally distributed over the United States, the damage to shade trees, 
fruit orchards, ornamental plantings, and forests would be incalculably 
large. It should by all means be held to present main area until para- 
sites catch up with it and destroy it. 

The group of men best informed on the gypsy-moth problem has met 
and formulated a country-wide plan for attacking this problem. This 
plan should be followed until a better one is offered. 

This plan involves the following action: (1) Extermination of the 
gypsy-moth infestation now in New Jersey; (2) erection and main- 
tenance of a barrier zone along the western and southwestern edges of 
the great infestation in New England. This barrier zone extends from 
Long Island Sound to the Canadian border, and follows approximately 
but not exactly the line of the Hudson River and Lake Champlain; 
(3) extermination of any infestations of gypsy moth that may occur 
westward or soOuthwestward of this barrier zone; (4) the prevention 
of escape of infestation from the New England area by proper restric- 
tion ef the movement of nursery stock and other products likely to 
carry the gypsy moth beyond this barrier zone; (5) vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the introduction, encouragement, and spread of efficient natural 
enemies of the gypsy moth within the infested area in New England. 

The gypsy moth is injurious in the caterpillar stage. It is capable 
of feeding on and defoliating practically all species of trees and shrubs, 
including evergreens. 

This insect has been costing Massachusetts about $1,000,000 a year 
for control alone. 

It is now present throughout more than three-quarters of the entire 
area covered by the New England States—at certain points reaching 
the New York border—and in a 250-square-mile area in north central 
New Jersey. 
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The area in New England 1s enlarging and reaching farther west- 
d and southwestward. The area in New Jersey, where extermina- 
tion work has been going on since 1920, ig decreasing; the 15 sma!! 
nfestations located outside the main area have been wiped out and 
thy als rea reduced to one-half its original size. If the work is 
rl ntinued, it looks as if the New Jersey infestation would be 
inated 
he financing of this work for the fiseal year, beginning Juely 1, 
1924 vas planned last fall, as follows: New Jersey, $125,000; New 
rk, $150,000; and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
650.000 The absolutely necessary $650,000 item for the United 


tate Department of Agriculture has been trimmed to $531,000, which 
$119,000 less than the work can properly and efficiently be done for. 
Phi to render 


the work ineffective, and to invalidate in part past expenditures. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I will not undertake to 
review this bill. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Macer] 
has done that well. It is late and we all want to go home, so I 
will content myself with such consideration as I may be able 
to give the bill under the five-minute rule. 

However, I feel I should say to the membership of this 
House that the subeommittee of the Appropriations Committee 
in dealing with the agricultural appropriations for the Nation 
has acted harmoniously on everything, The question of politics 
was never injected into its consideration, the question of sec- 
tions was never injected into its consideration, and when it 
came to marking up the bill both the Democrats and Republi- 
cans who compose that subcommittee, with an eye single but 
to one purpose, the agricultural welfare of the Nation, agreed 
on every recommendation we made in the bill without the neces- 
sity of having a vote in the subcommittee. 

We feel we have taken care of all worthy enterprises and we 
feel we have trimmed where trimming was justifiable. So 
we present the bill to the House and will ask for its favorable 
consideration. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire 
to use any more time, but will ask the Clerk to read the bill. 
I will say, however, Mr. Chairman, that it is only the inten- 
tion to read a few lines down to the office of the Secretary, and 
then I will make a motion that the committee rise. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury otherwise appropriated, for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
namely: 


action is most serious and promises, unless corrected, 


not 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum, 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Let me say to my colleague from Texas 


that we are just reading one section; that is all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. P 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Snyper having as- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Dowe.., Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 7220) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon, 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 42 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, April 21, 
1924, at 12 o'clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 7887. A 
hill to provide for quarters, fuel, and light for employees of the 
Indian field service; without amendment (Rept. No. 534). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 8687. A 
bill to authorize alterations to certain naval vessels and to pro- 
vide for the construction of additional vessels; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 5385). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 39138. 
A bill to refer the claims of the Delaware Indians to the Court 
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of Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States; with amendments (Rept. No. 536). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 6424. <A 
bill to amend the packers and stockyards act, 1921, and for other 
| Purposes ; with an amendment (Rept. No. 537). Referred to the 
| Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Mr. JARRETT: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 6070. 
A bill to authorize and provide for the manufacture, main- 
tenance, distribution, and supply of electric current for light 
and power within the district of Hamakua, on the island and 
= of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii; without amendment 
i 
| 





(Rept. No. 538). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. JARRETT: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 6303. 
A bill to authorize the governor and commissioner of public 
lands of the Territory of Hawaii to issue patents to certain per- 
| sons who purchased government lots in the district of Waiakea, 
| island of Hawaii, in accordance with act 33, session laws of 
| 1915, Legislature of Hawaii; without amendment (Rept. No. 
539). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8701) granting a pension to Joe Townsend, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLER of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8799) to 
authorize an appropriation of $20,000 for the purchase of cer- 
tain lands in Seattle, King County, Wash.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8800) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Co. and 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. to construct 
bridges across the White River in Prairie County, State of 
Arkansas; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 8801) to make the Star 
Spangled Banner the national anthem of the United States, and 
to punish any disrespect to said national anthem or to the 
national flag of the United States of America; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 8802) to amend the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress approved June 30, 1922, relative 
to the elimination of commissioned personnel; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Resolution (H. Res. 
264) authorizing the appointment of a janitor to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 8803) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the town of Fort Seybert, in Pendle- 
ton County, W. Va., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8804) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Elizabeth Corkett; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 8805) granting a pen- 
sion to Morris S. Cushman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R, 8806) granting a pension 
to Jacob Schmidt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 8807) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary H. von Brandis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 8808) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth A. Harrington; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WELSH: A bill (H. R. 8809) for the relief of David 
J. Hammet; to the Committee on Claims. 











PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 

on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
2176. By Mr. BIXLER: Petition of Garland Woman’s Chris- 
tinn Temperance Union, Garland, Pa., protesting against any 
change in the prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

2477. Also, petition of Conewango Heights Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Warren, Pa., requesting the House of 
Representatives to vote against amendment to the Federal pro- 
hibition act to legalize 2.75 per cent beer and light wines; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2478. By Mr. COLE of Ohio: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Marion, Ohio, urging the passage of H. R. 184, providing for 
maintaining and encouraging the raising of canary birds, and to 
provide revenue; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

24179. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of members 
of Bancroft Camp, No. 16, United Spanish War Veterans, 
Racine, Wis., urging passage of H. R. 5934, a bill to pension 
soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, the Philippine 
insurrection, and the China relief expedition; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2480. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of 4,280 citizens of Pontiac, 
Mich., opposing the recommendations of Postmaster General 
New and indorsing the Edge-Kelly bill for an increase of 
ostal salaries; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
lioads, 

2481. By Mr. KELLER: Petition of members of the First 
Christian Church, St. Paul, Minn., protesting against modi- 
fication of the present prohibition law or Volstead Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2482. Also, petition of the Transportation Club of St. Paul, 


urging the repeal of section 28 of the merchant marine act | ferred to the Committee on Finance. as follows: 
or the enactment of H. R. S091; to the Committee on the | : 


Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

2483. By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of 322 residents of 
the city of Camden, N. J., and vicinity, protesting against the 
legalization of 2.75 beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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2484, Also, petition of 240 residents of Haddonfield, N. 7., | 


protesting against legalizing 2.75 beer; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2485. Also, petition of 559 residents of Salem, N. J., pro- 
testing against legalizing 2.75 beer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





SENATE 
Monpay, April 21, 1924 
The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 


prayer: 


Our Father, we thank Thee for Easter day and all its hal- 
lowed asseciations. We thank Thee for its inspiration. We 
think of this checkered life of ours and the manifold question- 
ings that naturally arise, so that now we believe with an in- 
creasing certainty in the Christ risen, living, loving, and saving. 
We ask that in all the duties which come to us there may be 
had the consciousness that in the companionship of that great 
Elder Brother we can fulfill our obligations to Thee and to our 
country. Magnify Thy grace continually. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Thursday, April 10, 1924, 
when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Curtis Gerry Ladd 
Bayard Dale Giass Lodge 
Borah Dial Gooding McCormick 
Brandegee Din Hate McKellar 
Broussard BRdéwards Harris McKinley 
Bruce Elkins Harrison McLean 
Bursum Ernst Heflin McNa 
Cameron Fernald Howell Mayfie 
Capper Ferris Johnson, Minn. Moses 
Caraway Fess Jones, N. Mex. Neely 
Colt Fletcher Kendrick Norbeck 
Copeland Frazier Keyes Norris 
Cummins George King Oddie 





ee 
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Overman Shields Stanfield Walsh, Masa, 
Pepper Shipstead Stephens Walsh, Mont. 
Phipps Shortridge Sterling Warren 
Ralston Simmons Swe nson Watson 
Reed, Pa. Smith Trammell Willis 
Robinson Smoot 1 } wood 

Sheppard Spencer Wadswortt! 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [ Mr. LEN (007 ] is absent on account of illness, I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. Brooxuarr], the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones}, 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHrEeLEeR] are attending 
a hearing before a special investigatien committee of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Asturst] is absent on account of a death in 
his family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the 
day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 247) making an additional ap- 
propriation for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
years 1924 and 1925, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. McLEAN. I ask to have read a telegram which I have 
received from the department commander of the American 
Legion of Connecticut. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and re- 


New Haven, Conyn,, April 19, 125. 
Hon. Gro. P. McLean, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Please oppose any amendments from floor of Senate and in par- 
ticular cash option and support adjusted compensation bill as re- 
ported by Senate Finance Committee. Thanks. 

BK. P. ARMSTRONG, 
Department Commander American Legion of Connecticut 


Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to have read a telegram which 
I have received from John R, Quinn, the national commander 
of the American Legion. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and referred 
to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 

INDIANAPOMIS, IND., April 9, 1924, 
Tion. D. U. Fiercner, 
Washington, D. O.: 


The soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill is before Senate to-day. 
Four and one-half million men and women who served their country in 
its hour of need have their eyes upon Washington and sincere hope in 
their breasts that this bill will be enacted into law to-day. For more 
than four years they have patiently awaited action. The bill over- 
whelmingly passed by House and as reported by Senate Finance Com- 
mittee is in accordance with resolutions adopted at last two national 
conventions of the American Legion. It meets approval of members of 
Legion. Question of immediate cash has not been before ex-service men 
and women for two years. My dear Senator, in name of ex-service men 
and women of our country, we ask your support of bill as reported by 
Senate Finance Committee without amendment. Your active support 
will receive sincere appreciation of ex-service men and women of our 
country. 

Joun R. QUINN, 
National Commander the American Legion. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I present another telegram, from the de- 
partment adjutant of the Florida Legion, which I ask to have 
printed in the Recor. 

There being ho objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, as follows: 

PALATKA, FLa., April 19, 1924. 
Senator DuNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Florida legionnaires entirely contented with adjusted compensation 
bill as it stands. Will appreciate your opposing any amendments com- 
ing from floor of Senate. Have never been in favor of cash option, 
Please support bill as reported by Senate Finance Committee. 

Cc, Howarp Row7or, 
Department Adjutant. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suppose that all Senators have 
received telegrams similar to the one just read from Mr. Quinn, 
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I have received one I present a telegram which I have suit Gitlins sole kadai ane 
‘ vhich reflects another view upon the bonus question. 
1 a may be read. It is very brief. 
i tclegram was read and referred to the Committee on 
j le 
OGDEN, UTAH, April 19, 1924. 
W. I. Kina, 
I ted States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
fhe Wel County tax committee, representing all interests in Weber 
( ty, is unalterably opposed to payment of any bonus to those who 
i vi who remained physically sound, but indorses the 
ple th ny person in military or naval service who has become 
a d, ineay itated, or impaired, due to such service, shall receive 
from the Government ample and generous support, care, and compensa- 
1 ind idequate consideration shall be given to dependents of 
il person o made the supreme sacrifice in such service. 
J. W. Anpott, Chairman. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, that telegram indicates that the 
tuxpuvers the United States 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debafe is not in order. 
Mr. KING. ‘Then I shall complete the sentence later. 
Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
n the Recorp certain telegrams on the subject of adjusted com- 
pensation. T do not ask that they be read. 


There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance, 
us follows: 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 20, 1925. 
Senator K NETH McCKBLLAR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your wire 19th. I think the adjusted compensation bill as passed the 

llouse is an insult to the ex-service men and will be a great dis- 


appointment when they learn what it really is. However, in view of the 


fact that it seems to be the only bill which we are sure of passing at 
this time and the ex-service men want the so-called bonus bill forever 
disposed of, I think we should disregard the cash option. The American 
legislative committee together with Commander Quinn has full author- 
ity toe speak for the Legion in Tennessee. 
Guy Hi. May. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., April 20, 192} 

Senator KenNetTH McKELLAR, 
Weshington, D, C.: 

In reference to wire from State Legion headquarters, my views are 
that House bill recognizes justness of Legion claims and the question 
should be settled, provided present bill guarantees Executive approval 
or if sure of strength to override veto. I feel that ex-service men 
desire that you expedite passage. My personal views as to bill con- 
tained in last letter to you. 

J. G. Sts, 
Department Commander American Legion, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., April 20, 1925. 
Senator KeNxeriu McKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

If twofold insvrance-cash bill was passed, majority ex-seryvice men 

here would take cash provision. They feel that present House bill is 


a lukewarm compromise of a just claim. However, they fear for safety 


of any bill with cash provision and are willing to accept House bill 
with no amendments in order to get matter settled this Congress 
rather than make the question the political football of another presi- 
dential campaizi 
Cas. D. WALTERS. 
DYERSEURG, TENN., April 20, 1924. 
Senator Kenxnern McKELILAR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Telegram received. It is my opinion that majority of ex-service men 


prefer cash provision with insurance option in bonus bill 
L. Jere Coorer, 


UNIon City, TENN., April 21, 1925. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United Washington, D. C.: 

Poll all available thinking ex-service men shows that majority favor 
paid-up insurance plan. Do not think that it would be wise add cash 
provision. Urge that you give all possible attention to bills giving 
relief to disabled, and advise us when they pass 


Ina Park, Beecutive 


States Senate, 


Commiitteeman, 
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MEMPHIs, TENN., April 19, 1925. 
Senator KennetTa McKee, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Ex-service men generally want cash option amendment. They want 
something while still alive. If national Legion officers insist on insur 
ance bonus only, fix responsibility on them definitely of record. 


W. M. Sta 


TON 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 19, 1925, 
Hion. KENNETH McKeLuar, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill is before Senate to-d 
Four and one-half million men and women who served their country in 
its hour of need have their eyes upon Washington and sincere hope in 
their breasts that this bill will be enacted into law to-day. For mor: 
than four years they have patiently awaited action. The bill over 
whelmingly passed by House and as reported by Senate Finance Cor 


mittee is in accordance with resolutions adopted at last two national 
conventfons of the American Legion. It meets approval of members of 
Legion. Question of immediate cash has not been before ex-service mer 
and women for two years. My dear Senator, in name of ex-service me: 
and women of our country ask your support of bill as reported by 
Senate Finance Committee without amendment. Your active support wil! 
receive sincere appreciation of ex-service men and women of our country 
JOHN R. QUINN, 
National Commander the American Legion. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I ask that the two telegrams which I 
send to the desk may be read and printed in the Recorp. They 
are upon the same subject. 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They are very brief. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, some of us would like to get 
the regular order of business. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They are from California and— 

Mr. BRUCE. I repeat we want to get to the regular order of 
business, and I object. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
from Maryland objects to having them printed in the Recoxp 
but to taking the time to read them. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not object at all to having them printed 
in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland 
makes objection to the reading of the telegrams but not to the 
printing in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to he 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on [i- 
nance, us follows: 


we 






to 


Los ANGELES, CALIPF., 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Urge passage of adjusted compensation legislation as approved by 


Legion and passed by House. 


April 19, 1924. 


MartHa 8. Decker, 
President American Legion Augiliary Department of California, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., April 19, 1925. 


Hon. SAMUBL M. SHORTRIDGR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

American Legion approves adjusted compensation bill reported out 
by Senate Finance Committee. Urge that you aid us in voting down 
any amei iments to bill from floor of Senate which are designed to 
ultimately defeat the bill. We urge you particularly oppose cash 
bonus amendment. Kindest regards. 

JAMES F. COLLINS, 
Department Commander Morgan Keaton Department Adjutant. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a telegram from Mrs. Thomas J. 
Maxwell, department president of the American Legion Auxil- 
iary, in regard to the adjusted compensation bill. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, as follows: 

FREMONT, Onto, April 19, 192}. 


FRANK B. WILLIS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The Department of Ohio, American Legion Auxiliary, urges you to 
oppose any amendment to adjusted compensation bill on floor of Senate, 
especially opposed cash option; support bill as reported by Senate 
Finance Committee. This department has 10,000 members. 

Mrs. THOMAS J. MAXWELL, 
Department President. 
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Mr. MAYFIELD. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recoxp four telegrams which I have received regarding 
the bonus. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 

AusTIn, Tex., April 2, 1924. 
Hon. EARLE B. MAYFIELD, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Members American Legion Auxiliary, Department of Texas, insist 
you oppose any amendments from floor of Senate in regard to adjusted 
compensation bill, in particular cash options, and to support the bill 
as reported by Senate Finance Committee, same as passed by House. 

Mrs. 8S. BE. HUDSON, 
Department President, 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 19, 1924. 
Hon. EARLE B. MAYFIELD, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Behalf of 200,000 women of American Legion Auxiliary, I appeal to 
you to pass adjusted compensation bill now before Senate as reported 
by Senate Finance Committee. Service men and women have awaited 
passage this just measure and sincerely feel further delay is unneces- 
sary. 

Mrs. HELPN A. BisHnor, 
National President American Legion Augiliary. 





DALLAS, TEx., April 19, 192}. 
Ifon. EArLs B. MAYFIELD, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Support adjusted compensation bill as reported by Senate Finance 
Committee. Oppose any amendments made from floor of Senate, more 
especially cash option. Thanks. 

AMERICAN LEGION oF TEXAS, 
M. W. SHerwoop, Department Commander. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April, 19, 1924. 
Hon, EARLE B. MAYFIELD, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill is before Senate to-day. 
Four and one-half million men and women who served their country 
in its hour of need have their eyes upon Washington and sincere 
hope in their breasts that this bill will be enacted into law to-day. 
or more than four years they have patiently awaited action. The 
bill overwhelmingly passed by House and as reported by Senate Finance 
Committee is in accordance with resolutions adopted at last two 
national conventions of the American Legion, it meets approval of 
members of Legion. Question of immediate cash has not been before 
ex-service men and women for two years. My dear Senator, in name 
of ex-service men and women of our country, we ask your support 
of bill as reported by Senate Finance Committee without amendment. 
Your active support will receive sincere appreciation of ex-service 
men and women of our country. 

Joun R. QuINN, 
National Commander the American Legion. 


Mr. SMITH. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp three telegrams which I have received regarding 
the so-called soldiers’ bonus. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 

Cuarteston, 8S. C., April 20, 1924. 
Senator BE. D. Smiru, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Recent poll of ex-service men in South Carolina favored insurance 
for adjustment of compensation, Commander urges enactment of bill 
as submitted by committee. 

E. Henry CAPPELMAN, 
Department Adjustment, American Legion. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 19, 192). 
Hon. E. D. Smiru, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Behalf 200,000 women of American Legion Auxillary I appeal to 
you to pass adjusted compensation bill now before Senate as reported 
by Senate Finance Committee. Service men and women have awaited 
passage this just measure and sincerely feel further delay is unneces- 
sary. 

Mrs. Heven A. BisHopr, 
National President American Legion Augilliary, 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND, April 19, 1924. 
Hion. ELLISON D. Smirn, 


Washington, D. C.: 

The soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill is before Senate to-day. 
Four and one-half million men and women who served their country in 
its hour of need have their eyes upon Washington and sincere hope in 
their breasts that this bill will be enacted into law today. For more 
than four years they have patiently awaited action. The bill over- 
whelmingly passed by House and as reported by Senate Finance Com- 
mittee is in accordance with resolutions adopted at last two national 
conventions of the American Legion. It meets approval of members of 
Legion. Question of immediate cash has not been before ex-service 
men and women for two years. My dear Senator, in name of ex-service 
men and women of our country we ask your support of bill as reported 
by Senate Finance Committee, without amendment. Your active sup- 
port will receive sincere appreciation of ex-service men and women of 
our country. 

Joun R. QUINN, 
National Commander The American Legion 


Mr. SMITH. I present a memorial of members of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of Bishopville, 8S. © 
respecting a modification of the so-called Volstead Act, which I 
ask may be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
printed in the Recorp without the signatures. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp without the signatures, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


To the President and Members of the Senate of the United States: 


The undersigned citizens of the State of South Carolina, members of 
Bishopville Woman's Christian Temperance Union, respectfully petition 
your honorable body not to enact any legislation modifying the present 
Volstead Act either by allowing the sale of wines and beer or by 
permitting the alcoholic content to be increased in any liquids in- 
tended as beverages. 

We also ask that full provision be made for a strict enforcement of 
the Volstead Act by such increase as may be necessary in the number 
of enforcement agents and by such other measures as may be necessary 
to enforce respect for the Constitution and laws of our country. 


Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Dover, Ohio, favoring adequate appropriations for 
the Army and Navy, and so forth, so as to carry out the intent 
of the national defense act, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens and 
members of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of Dal- 
ton and Sumner County, Kans., remonstrating against the pas- 
sage of legislation modifying the so-called Volstead Prohibition 
Act, so as to allow the manufacture and sale of light wines and 
2.75 per cent beer, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. : 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Peabody, 
Rossville, and Silver Lake, and of members of the Athenseum 
Reading Club, of Parsons, all in the State of Kansas, praying for 
the passage of restrictive immigration legislation, with quotas 
based on the 1890 census, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr. LADD presented the memorial of Mrs. Jennie M. Leamer 
and 43 other citizens of Ellendale, N. Dak., remonstrating against 
the passage of legislation amending the Federal prohibition 
act, so as to legalize the manufacture and sale of 2.75 per cent 
beer, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of Richard C. Ike and nine 
other clerks and carriers of the Williston, N. Dak., post office, 
praying for the passage of the so-called Kelly-Edge postal 
compensation bill in its original form, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented the petition of Mrs. Muzia Englehart and 
18 other members of the Sordsis Club, of Harvey, N. Dak., 
praying for the participation of the United States in the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the petition of Lawrence Svabada and 13 
other citizens of Hamilton, N. Dak., praying for the passage 
of Senate bill 2600, to amend section 1 of an act entitled “ An 
act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” 
approved March 4, 1909, which was referred to the Committee 
on Patents. 

He also presented the memorial of Thomas D. Smith and 144 
other members of the Associated Organization of Shop Craft 
Employees of the Great Northern Railway, of Devils Lake, N, 
Dak., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Howell- 
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Barelay railway labor bill, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee 0 Inte Commerce, 

Be | ted the petitions of Calfee Williams and 28 
other citizens of Woodworth and of H. W. Anderberg and 38 


other eitizens of Flomer, 


all in the State of North Dakota, pray- 


ing for the passage of the so-called McNary-Haugen export 
corporation bill, whieh were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


He also presented the petition of H. G. Beuris and 45 other 
citizens of Inkster, N. Dak., praying for the passage of the 
soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill, which was referred to the | 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of John J. Behles and 14 other 
citizens of Garrison, N. Dak., praying an increased tariff duty 
on wheat to 60 cents per bushel, also the repeal of the draw- 


back provision and the milling-in-bond privilege of the Ford- 
ney-MeCumber ‘rariff Act, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance 

He also presented the petition of Mrs. K. L. Glotboch and 
24 other citizens of Anamoose, and of Helene Murray and 127 
other citizens of Stanley, all in the State of N. Dak., praying 
for the passage of legislation removing or reducing the so- 


called nuisance and war taxes, especially the tax on industrial | 


alcohol, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 
COTTON STATISTICS | 
Mr. HARRIS. I ask unanimous consent to place in the 


Recorp a statement by the senior Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. Smiru] in regard to the law requiring the Department of 
Agriculture to abandon the “intention-to-plant” cotton re- 
port. 
TI PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The statement referred to is as follows: 


e there objection? The | 


INTENTION-TO-PLANT REPORT ATTACKED 


WASHINGTON, April 19.—In answer to criticism of the law requir- 
ing the Department of Agriculture to abandon the intention-to-plant | 
cotton report, Senator Smrra, Democrat, South Carolina, to-day issued | 
the following statement: 

“We had ‘intention-to-plant’ last year. The object | 
of issuing this information, or prediction, as alleged by the de- | 
partment, was to inform the planters of the intention of their | 
colleagues in reference to the acreage of a given crop and if such 

report indicated excessive acreage they would be in a position : 
| 
i 


a taste of 


curtall acreage. 


EFFECT IS DISASTROUS 
what is the practical condition? This preliminary 


is made, let us say, in April and it indicates an ex- 
acreage. 


= Now, 
statement 
cessive The market is immediately affected, adversely, | 
of course. No subsequent statement, under the law, is allowed | 
until the ist of July, therefore the adverse effect is not coun- 
teracted by any official and dependable data until the ist of July, | 
at which time the actual number of acres under cultivation is 
given to the public. The real facts as to acreage were not ob- 
tained last year, according to my recollection, until some time in 
the late fall. Therefore, in any event, there is approximately 
three months, during which time the market is disastrously af- 
fected, if the prediction is for an excessive acreage. 

“If, on the other hand, the prediction is for a moderate 
nereage, the trade will assume, as it has generally done, that 
farmers will be encouraged by such prediction to increase their 
acreage and the likelihood is that the market will again be de- 
pressed. I am unalterably opposed to the Government making 
estimates and predictions. It is their function to give facts. 
Facts are the things upon which everything depends. 

REASON FOR LAW 


“The reason that the law prohibits the publication of the 
acreage report previous to the Ist of July, is because by ex- 
perience we learned that a*vast amount ef cotton land was 
abandoned even after being planted and abandoned as late as the 
middle and latter part of Jume. The acreage that was cultivated 
the ist of July was really the acreage from which the crop was 
to be gathered. 

“We all know that each farmer determines his acreage ac- 
cording to his own deductions and conditions and will not, to 
any appreciable extent, be governed by any prediction as to 
‘intention to plant.’ Therefore the only thing that will be really 
affected is the market, and that, of course, most probably to the 
detriment of these who have cotton en hand. In view of these 
facts, I can not understand why certain of our friends insist that 
this is such a wise, economie procedure.” 


Mr. HARRIS. 
f£0lne statement 


SmMirH] I wish 


Mr. President, In connection with the fore- 
of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
to say that under a bill which I introduced, 


ES 


| to which was referred the joint resolution 





which has passed the Senate and is now pending in the Hons 
the cotton-acreage statistics and estimates affecting cotton 
production furnished by the Agricultural Department will }, 
greatly improved. That bill was recommended by the Sena- 
tors and Representatives from the ecotton-growing States. One 
of the improvements it will bring about will be to omit the 
report on the “intention to plant,” to which the Senator from 
South Carolina refers in his statement. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs 
(S. J. Res. 102) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to modify certain contracts 
entered into for the sale of boats, barges, tugs, and oth. 
transportation facilities intended for operation upon the New 
York State Barge Canal, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 428) thereon. 

Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on Education and Labo 
to whitch was referred the bill (S. 2590) to amend sections 1, 
3, and 6 of an act entitled “An act to provide for the promo- 
tion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industr 
or otherwise and their return to civil employment,” reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 429 
thereon. 

Mr. NORRIS, from the Committee on Agriculture and For 


| estry, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7111) to prom: 


American agriculture by making more extensively availah| 
and by expanding the service now rendered by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture in gathering and disseminating inform 
tion regarding agricultural production, competition, and de- 
mand in foreign countries in promoting the sale of farm prod- 
ucts abroad, and in other ways, reported it favorably without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 448) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, to which was referred the bill (S. 2836) relating to 
the deposit of funds available for maintenance of reclamatio: 
projects, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
report (No. 430) thereon. 

Mr. CURTIS. From the Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
for the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, HaRRe.p], the chair- 
man of that committee, and in his name, I repert the bills which 
I send to the desk and ask that they may be placed on the 
calendar, 

Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. Harretp), from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, to which were referred the following bills and 
joint resolution, reported them severally without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 6894) to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
relief of the Saginaw, Swan Oreek, and Black River Band o! 
Chippewa Indians in the State of Michigan, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 25, 1910 (Rept. No. 431) ; 

A bill (H. R. 2881) to compensate three Comanche Indians 
of the Kiowa Reservation (Rept. No. 432); 

A bill (H. R. 2887) to authorize the extension of the period 
of restriction against alienation on the homestead allotments 
made to members of the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians in 
Oklahoma (Rept. No. 433) ; 

A bill (H. R. 8800) to cancel an allotment of land made 
to Mary Crane or Ho-tah-kah-win-kaw, a deceased Indian, 
embracing land within the Winnebago Indian Reservation in 
Nebraska (Rept. No. 434) ; 

A bill (H. R. 3900) to cancel two allotments made to Richard 
Bell, deceased, embracing land within the Round Valley Indian 
Reservation in California (Rept. No. 435); 

A bill (H. R. 4462) to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the payment of the Choctaw and Chickasaw town-site 
fund, and for other purposes” (Rept. No. 436) ; 

A bill (H. R. 7913) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Creek Indians may have against the United 
States, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 437); and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 103) authorizing expenditure 
of the Fort Peck 4 per cent fund now standing to the credit of 
the Fort Peck Indians of Montana in the Treasury of the 
United States (Rept. No. 438). 

Mr. CURTIS also (for Mr. Harretp), from the Cemmittee 
on Indian Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, 
reported them severally with amendments and submitted re 
ports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2526) providing for an allotment of lands from the 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians Reservation, Okla., 
to J. F, Rowell, an enrolled member of the Kiowa Tribe (Rept. 
No. 439) ; 

A bill (H. R. 5825) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter ment 


in any claims which the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians may 
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have against the United States, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 440) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 6355) to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to issue certificates of citizenship to Indians (Rept. No. 
441). 

Mr. BRUCE, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon; 

A bill (S. 51) for the relief of the owner of the schooner 
Itasca and her master and crew (Rept. No. 442) ; 


A bill (8S. 785) for the relief of the Eastern Transportation | 


Co. (Rept. No. 443) ; 

A bill (S. 1088) for the relief of the Brooklyn Eastern Dis- 
trict Terminal (Rept. No. 444) ; 

A bill (S. 10839) for the relief of the owner of the scow 
W. T. C. No. 85 (Rept. No. 445); and 

A bill (S. 1040) for the relief of the owners of the New 
York Sanitary Utilization Co. scow No. 14 (Rept. No. 446). 

Mr. BRUCE also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 773) to extend the benefits of the 
employers’ liability act of September 7, 1916, to Harry Simp- 
son, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 447) thereon. 

SURG. GEN, HUGH 5S. CUMMING 

Mr. SWANSON. From the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
1 report back favorably without amendment the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 222) granting permission to Hugh S. Cum- 
ming, Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service, to accept certain decorations bestowed upon him by 
the Republics of France and Poland. It is similar to a Senate 
joint resolution reported from the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate recently. The joint resolution proposes to permit 
Surgeon General Cumming. of the Public Health Service, to 
accept certain decorations on account of his services. I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to the consideration of the joint resolution, 
which was read, as follows: 


Resolwed, etc., That Hugh 8S. Cumming, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, be authorized to accept and wear 
the decoration of officer of the Legion of Honor of France, tendered 
by his excellency the French ambassador, in the name of the Republic 
of France; and the decoration of the Order of Polonia Restituta, grade 
commander with the star, tendered by his excellency the minister 
from Poland, in the name of the Republic of Poland, both of which 
decorations have been conferred upon Surg. Gen. Hugh 8S. Cumming by 
the Republics mentioned for scientific service, and that the Department 
of State is hereby authorized and permitted to deliver the above- 
mentioned decorations to Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service. . 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
100) granting permission to Hugh 8S. Cumming, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health Service, to accept cer- 
tain decorations bestowed upon him by the Republics of France 
and Poland, be taken from the calendar and indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 247) making an additional appro- 
priation for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal years 
1924 and 1925, which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has had under consideration the joint resolution which 
has just been laid before the Senate and reports it favorably. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
joint resolution just reported by him from the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

Mr. KING. Let the joint resolution be read, 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the joint resolution? 

Mr. WARREN. It is House Joint Resolution 247, proposing 
to appropriate a million and a half dollars for the suppression 
of the foot-and-mouth disease which is prevalent in certain 
sections of the country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 


ut 


There being no objection, the Senate 
Whole, proceeded to consider 
read, as follows: 


is in Committee of the 


the joint resolution, w h Was 


Resolved, ete., That the sr m of 881.500.9000 


yrriated ft 
any money in the Treasury not otherwis upp pri: “i, for persona 
| services and other expenditures in the District of « imbia and els 
| Where in connection with the arrest and eradication of foot-and mouth 
disease, rinderpest, contagious pleuropneumonia, or other cont yr 
infectious disease of animals, including the payment of claims growing 
out of past and future purchases and destruction, in cooperation with 
the States, of animals affected by or exposed to, or of materials con 
taminated by or exposed to, any such disease, wherever found and irre 


eee 


spective of ownership, under like or substantially similar circum 
stances, when such owner has complied with all lawful quarantine 
regulations, and including necessary investigations to determine whet! 
such diseases have been completely eradicated in districts where they 
previously existed; such sum to be expended by the Secretary of Agr 
ulture when, in his judgment, an emergency exists which threatens the 
livestock industry of the country, and to remain available until June 
30, 1925: Provided, That the payment for animals hereafter pur- 
hased may be made on an appraisement based on the meat, dairy, or 
breeding value, but in case of appraisement based on breeding value 
no appraisement of any animal shall exceed three times its meat or 
dairy value, and, except in case of an extraordinary emergency, to be 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, the payment by the 
United States Government for any animal shall not exceed one-half of 
any such appraisement. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
make an inquiry of the Chair. Did not the Senate adjourn on 
last Saturday to meet at 12 o'clock to-day? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate adjourned on 
Saturday. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then what has become of 
the morning business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is now 
being conducted. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have not heard a call 
from the Chair for the presentation of petitions or the iatro- 
duction of bills and resolutions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair called for pet!- 
tions and then for reports of committees. The Senate is now 
in the order of reports of committees 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But it seems we are now 
proceeding to pass a joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair yery distinctly 
called for the presentation of petitions and memorials and then 
announced the order reports of committees. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unanimous consent having 
been given for the consideration of the joint resolution, that 
is the regular order. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I assume the Senator from 
Massachusetts does not wish to take me from the floor while a 
joint resolution is under consideration? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I shall permit this joint 
resolution to go through, and then I shall ask that the busi- 
ness of the morning hour be proceeded with so as to permit 
Senators who have come in with morning business to present 
to have an opportunity to do so, 

Mr. WARREN. The joint resolution which is now under 
consideration is the report of a committee and is a part of 
the morning business. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But it can not be morning 
business until it shall have been reached. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming asked and obtained unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution which is now before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole, and it is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not interpose to prevent 
the passage of the joint resolution, but I wish to say to the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] that from information 
which I have received there is a great deal of hysteria back 
of this measure and some proceedings have been taken by 
officials of the Government, and, perhaps, by the officials of 
the State of California, which have not been warranted by law 
and will subject the Government of the United States to de- 
mands for damages in very large amounts. I think that if 
some higher scientific men were to make an investigation of the 
situation in California—a situation which has prompted the 
introduction of this joint resolution—a part of the hysteria 
would be abated, and, perhaps, the passage of the Joint resolu- 
tion would not be deemed necessary. 











The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, and read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is, Shall the 
j it resolution pa s? 

The joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I now request that the regu- 
lur order of business be proceeded with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order of busi- 
ess is reports of committees. If there are no further reports 
of committees, the introduction of bills and joint resolutions 
is next in order. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3127) granting a pension to Julia Darling; 

A bill (S. 83128) granting a pension to Blizabeth Estes (with 
aecompunving papers); and 

A bill €S. 3129) granting an increase of pension to Henrietta 


Luswell Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 
iy Mr. CURTIS: 
4 bill (S. 3180) granting a pension to Arabella Williams 


(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3131) granting a pension to Lillian Batdorf (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3182) granting a pension to Nancy Monroe (with 
accompanying papers) : 
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A bill (S, 3133) granting a pension to Anna Fry (with ac- | 


companying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3134) granting an increase of pension to Ella L. 
Gilluly (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 8135) granting a pension to William L. Curry; to the 
Comittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (8.3136) for the relief of Harry E. Stevens (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 8137) for the relief of EK. L. Moore; to the Committee 
on Claims 

ty Mr. MCCORMICK: 

A bill (S. 3153S) granting a pension to John W. Ferris; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU 


Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 2257 
enact the laws affecting the establishment of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau and the administration of the war risk in- 
surance act as amended, and the vocational rehabilitation act as 


umended, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 
ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. BROOKHART submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted com- 
pensation for veterans of the World War, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF A PETITION 
On motion of Mr. CappEer, it was— 


Ordered, That a telegram in the nature of a petition from SpearvyTile 


Todge, No, 388, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, of Spearville, 
Kans., on the subject of Immigration, presented to the Senate on March 
21, 1924, and referred to the Committee on Immigration, be withdrawn 


from the files of the Senate. 


MOLLIE WHITE 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (8S. Res. 214), 
which wes referred to the Committee to Audit ond Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
to Mollie White, widew of Robert White, late an employee on the main- 
tenance roll, Senate Office Building, a sum equal to six month’s salary at 
the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to 
be considered as including funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


INVESTIGATION OF REVENUE BUREAU 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a resolution coming over from a previous day, which 
will be read. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S, Res. 210) submitted 
by Mr. Warson on the 10th instant, as follows: 


INTERNAL 
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Resolved, That the special committee to investigate the Bureay of 
Internal Revenue, appointed under authority of Senate Resolution 168 
agreed to March 12, 1924, be, and it is hereby, discharged from further 
consideration of the matter under inquiry by the said committee. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I am not ready to have that 
resolution tuken up to-day, and I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 
resolution will go over without prejudice. 


SALE OF COTTON FUTURES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is closed. 
The calendar, under Rule VIII, is now in order. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Before the Chair makes that announce- 
ment I wish to say that there is lying on the desk of the Presi- 
dent pro tempore a motion to discharge the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry from the consideration of a certain bili, 
The motion has gone over and would be in order this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was not advised 
of the’ fact. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
calis up for consideration the motion submitted by him to dis- 
charge the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 626) to prevent the sale of 
cotton and grain in future markets. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish to say in connection 
with the motion that, so far as I know, every member of the 
committee, except one, agrees that the motion should be adopted 
and the committee discharged from the consideration of the 
bill; but that member of the committee, the senior Senator from 
Louisiana {Mr. RANspEexL], does not seem to be present to-day. 
I do not care to have it taken up in his absence, because he hus 
expressed some desire to oppose it. I wanted to call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the motion and then allow it to go over 
without prejudice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
without prejudice. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why does the Senator ask that it go over? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was doing that out of deference, without 


The motion will lie over 


| having been so requested, to the Senator from Louisiana, whio 
| is very bitterly opposed to it, and who dees net seem to be 
| present this morning. 


) to consolidate, codify, revise, and re- | 


Mr. NORRIS. Very well; 1 understand the situation. 

Mr. ROBiNSON. Mr. President, I am glad that my col- 
league has taken that course, because the Senator from Loui- 
siana before leaving here asked me to speak to him about it 
and to request him te let it go over until his return, and I had 
overlooked doing so. I apolegize for my failure to mention it 
to him. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
siana is absent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not want to take it up in his absence, 
although I do want to have it considered. 

Mr. NORRIS. It should go over at the request of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 


I was not aware that the Senator from Loui- 


THE CALENDAR 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is closed. 
The calendar under Rule VILI is now im order. 

The first business on the calendar was the bill (S. 55) 
making an appropriation to pay the State of Massachusetts fer 
expenses incurred and paid, at the request of the President, in 
protecting the harbors and fortifying the coast during the Civil 
War, in accordance with the findings of the Court of Claims 
and Senate Report No. 764, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session. 


Mr. KING. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


NAVAL OIL LEASES 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to submit 
a few remarks concerning a matter which seems to be engaging 
the public attention now, 

The papers of Thursday last carried a reference to a speech 
made by a former Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Leslie M. 
Shaw, in which the work of the committee investigating the 
naval oi! reserves is attacked—a part of the general propa- 
ganda, of course, to discredit its work, and a part of an effort 
to establish that the naval oil leases which have been the 
subject of consideration here, although possibly subject to 
criticism by reason of the way they were executed, were, as 
a matter of fact, great business transactions in which the 
interests of the United States were very carefully guarded; 
indeed, that the sagacity and skill and business acumen of the 
officers of the Government who negotiated these leases, as com- 
pared with the business capacity on the other side, enabled 





| 
the Government to make some extraerdinarily fine bargains 
th Mr. Doheny on the one side and Mr. Sinclair on the other. 
ix-Seeretary Shaw is reported in the press to have said as 
ioOWS: 
rhe assertion that the Senate for campaign purposes investigated 
leases of the Republican administration, but turned its back upon 
profitable leases for the Government made by the last Wilson 
iministration was made te-night by Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of 
Treasury in the Roosevelt administration, in an address to the | 
lican Club of New Brunswick. 
Leases entered into by the Wilson administration netted the Gov- 
f ent 18 per cent of the oil obtained, while Secretary Denby ob- 
ed 27 per cent in addition to pipe-line and storage-tauk conces- 
from Doheny, Mr. Shaw declared. 
Everybody is informed about these facts,” he said, “except the 
If you ask why the Senate made no objections when Secretary | 
y explained about the leases in 1922, you may be able to answer | 
own question. There was no presidential campaign in progress 


r 


was also strange, he said, that the Senate had not sought to 
il the statute requiring all oil reserves to be developed directly 
y contract or lease. 


I want to go back for a moment to the statement: 


Leases entered into by the Wilson administration netted the Gov- 


ent 18 per cent of the oil obtained, while Secretary Denby ob- 
ned 27 per cent in addition to pipe-line and storage-tank conces- | 
. ' i 

from Doheny, Mr. Shaw declared. 


And then he asserts that everybody knows these facts. 

Mr. President, merely so that this kind of thing shall not 
be imposed upon the public I want te advert to what the facts | 
ai . 

In the first place, no lease was made prior to March 4, 1921, 
of any area in either naval reserve No. 1 or naval reserve No. 
3—none whatever. The only leases within the naval reserves 
prior to March 4, 1921, were within naval reserve No. 2, | 
which everybody admits is of such a character that it is the | 
proper policy to take out the oil 

But what is the fact about these leases, Mr. President? I 
speak only of the leases within the naval reserves and within 
naval reserve No. 2. They show the following leases executed | 
prior to March 4, 1921: 

09174. The royalty being 124 to 25 per cent. 

09175. The royalty being flat 25 per cent. 


The royalties subsequently secured are as follows: } 


Twelve and one-half to twenty-five per cent. 
Twelve and one-half to twenty-five per cent. 
Twelve and one-half to twenty-five per cent. 


And every one of them was 124 to 25 per cent until we 
jumped to one which is 124 to 61, and another 124 to 56, and 
another 25 to 50. | 

In this connection, Mr. President, the statement has been 
broadeast that while it may be true that the lease to the Mam- 
moth Oil Co. of naval reserve No. 3 produces a net royalty of 
but 16 to 17 per cent, one-third of which, something less than | 
6 per cent, goes into the tanks for the use of the Navy—that | 
is to say, that the Navy gets 1 barrel in every 16 barrels that 
is taken out of the reserve—it is contended that Mr. Doheny, 
however, in his great lease of naval reserve No. 1 pays to the 
Government a royalty, according to his statement widely pub- | 
lished, and doubtless that is what Mr. Shaw relies upon, of 31 
per cent. 

Of course, if 31 per cent were paid, there would be only one- 
third of 81 per cent, or a little over 10 per cent, going into the 
tanks; but as a matter of fact the Pearl Harbor tanks cost more 
than 2 barrels for 1 barrel of storage. Indeed, they cost 
more than 3 barrels; so that if there were 31 per cent paid, 
only one-fourth of 31 per cent, or somewhere between 7 and 8 
per cent, would go into the tanks for the use of the Navy. 

But what is the fact so far as the leases of naval reserve No. 
1 are concerned? We have a fair average of the royalty of the 
Teapot Dome naval reserve No. 3, because that has been pretty 
generally drilled up, and we can form a fair estimate, and that 
is the estimate, 16 to 17 per cent. Indeed, that is the actual 
return; but you will bear in mind that Mr. Doheny never has 
drilled a well on naval reserve No. I under his great lease 
of the entire 30,000 acres. His wells have all been drilled un- 
der his contracts which gave him leases of small tracts in the 
southeastern part of naval reserve No. 1, whieh you: will re- 
member to have seen illustrated upom the map. 

The first lease that he got was given te him in June, 1921. 
That was the lease for the 22 offset wells, and that lease was 





——— 
lc 
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| bonus. Secretary Payne approved the letter, but struck out 25 


executed because just outside of the reserve, im sections 
36, great gusher wells, producing enormous}y, bonanza territory. 
were developed, and, of course, a lease given to drill we n 
that very territory called for a high royalty: and Mr. Doheny 


was obliged to pay, In order to 


get the contract to ari ft 


lose 
22 wells, a royalty of 554 per cent. That, however. covers only 
those 22 wells. : 

Subsequently he got another small contract ca g 

per cent, another for a minimum of 124 and a max 
another for a minimum of 12} and a maximum of 45, er 
for a minimum of 12} and a maximum of 45, another for a 
minimum of 124 and a maximum of 45, and another 
mum of 12} and a maximum of 35. The average of 31 per cent 
is the average royalty paid for the leases in this bonanza 
ritory, and no one is able to say what the average royalty I 
be over the entire naval reserve No. 1 until test wells are drill l 


pretty generally over that territory. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I should like to ask the Senator if 
minor leases were made on a competitive basis. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They were, 

Mr. KENDRICK. And the lease of naval oil 
was not made on a competitive basis? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was not. 

So much for the statement by the ex-Secretary, who tells us 
that the public knows these facts; but the leases entered into 
by the Wilson administration, he says, netted the Government 
18 per cent of the oil obtained 

I have given you the figures and the royalty provided therein, 
but of course that means that that was the highest royalty 
secured by the se-called Wilson administration. Let us get the 
facts about the matter, Mr. President. 

Prior to March 4, 1921, there were leased upon competitive 
bidding all of the lands adjacent to naval reserve No. 8 within 
the Salt Creek field, and those leases all carried a royalty 
bear in mind, the immediately adjacent territory—of 334 per 


these 


reserve No ] 


| cent flat, with a large bonus in the case of many of them and 


some bonus in the case of practically every one of them. The 
story about that is as follows: 

Direetion was given under the statute to offer that territory 
to competitive bidding on a basis of 25 per cent royalty with a 
and inserted 384 per cent, and the territory was leased under 
that arrangement—334 per cent for the inside tracts and 30 
per cent for the outside tracts, but they were secured upon 
bidding bonuses as follows: 


or the first lease a bonus ef $26,700 was secured on a flat royalty 
of 25 per cent. 


On the next lease a bonus of $279,000 was secured upon a 
flat royalty of 334 per cent. 

On the next lease a bonus of $2,000 was secured upon a flat 
royalty of 25 per cent. 

On another lease a bonus of $226,000 was secured upon a flat 
royalty of 334 per cent. 

The lands adjacent to the Teapot Dome were thus leased 
under an arrangement for eompetitive bidding by which the 


| Government secured a total bonus of $1,680,000 and an average 


royalty of 28.76 per cent. 

These are the facts about the matter as disclosed in the testi- 
mony. Now the late Secretary Denby is going about the coun- 
try, after having told us before the committee that he did not 
know anything at all about the matter, retailing facts such as 
these to which I have directed the attention of the Senate. 
For instance, in a speech reported in the papers on Saturday 
last he tells us, as follows: 


Meanwhile the hundreds of oit wells upon private lands within and 
adjoining the reserve were draining the oil from under the Govern- 
ment lands in the reserves, the total number of these wells, as stated 
by the Bureau of Mines Mareh 4, 1921, being 785. 


That means there were 785 welts up in the Salt Creek field, 
the total number of wells there. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Can the Senator tell us whether or not 
the territory adjoining or contiguous to the oil structure, the 
naval reserve, was leased after Secretary Fall became Secre- 
tary of the Interior? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Some were leased afterwards and 
some before, 








ek iis. 
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Mr. KENDRICK tut those wells on the territory between 
Salt Creck, we may say, and the naval reserve, were actually 
leased by Secretary Fall himself? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think that is so; but the pro- 
ceedings were instituted, as I have indicated, under the admin- 
istration of Secretary Payne. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I may say further that except for a 
small tract of school land in the State of Wyoming, upon which 
the production was very limited, there is not a single acre of 
privately owned land in that part of the structure, as I recall. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is quite right. This remark- 
able speech of Secretary Denby, in which he gives to the public 
what is ealled information, concludes as follows, as it is re- 
ported in the print: 


Phe highest royalty secured by the Wilson administration under any 
laws was 25 pet cent, while the royalties secured by the succeeding 
administration ranged from maximums of 25 to 77 per cent, most of 
them bet from 35 to 55 per cent 


I offer for the Recorp at this time, Mr. President, a record 
of the royalties upon all leases within the naval reserves, and I 
offer also a reeord of the royalty and bonus secured for the 
leases on the lands within the Salt Creek field immediately 
adjacent to the Teapot Dome. 

















(1) For all oil produced of 30° Baumé or over 





APRIL 2{ 





On that portion of the average production per well of mor 


than 100 barrels and not more 
the calendar month —_ 


On that portion of the averag re production per well of “More 


than 150 barrels and not more than 200 barrels per day for 


the calendar month 


On that portion of the average production “per 
than 200 barrels and not more than 


the calendar month 
On that portion of the average 


than 500 barrels per day for the calendar month 
(2) For all oil produced of less than 


30° Baumé: 


On that portion of the average production per well not ex 


ceeding 50 barrels per day for 


On that portion of the average production per 


than 50 barrels and not more than 100 barrels per day for 


_ the calendar month__------- 
On that portion of the average 


than 100 barrels and not more than 150 barrels per day for 


the calendar month 


On that portion of the avera ge production “per well of mor 
than 150 barrels and not more than 200 barrels per day for 


» the calendar month— sh ecanartiad 


On that portion of the average production “per. well of mor 


than 200 barrels and not more than 


the calendar month 


On that portion of the average production per well of mors 


than 500 barrels per day for the calendar 
Leases on naval reserve No. 2 




















Continued. Per cent 
than 150 barrels per day for 
ce eeenue ) 
5 
‘well of more 
500 barrels per day for 
a 0 
yroduction per well of mor 
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here being no objection, the matter was ordered to be Lease No. Present holder oe... | Acres | Roy 
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THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the | duced this bill, 


next bill on the calendar. 


The bill (S. 1181) naming the seat of government of the 
United States was announced as next in order. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator who intro- 


or the Senator who reported it, explain it? 


What is the reason for changing the name of the city of 
Washington? 


Mr. CURTIS. Let the bill go over. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1786) to amend sections 5, 6, and 7 of the act of 
Congress making appropriations to provide for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1908, approved July 1, 1902, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is a long bill, and I think it ought to 
be taken up some other time than in the morning hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over, 

VETERANS’ BUREAU HOSPITAL, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. 

The bill (S. 2100) authorizing the sale of the United States | 
Veterans’ Bureau Hospital at Corpus Christi, Tex., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
teED] is interested in that measure, and I suggest that in his | 
absence.it probably ought to go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘The bill was held up a number of times 
when heretofore called in the Senate, because no written report 
or other information explaining it accompanied the bill; but I | 
find that since the bill was last called on the calendar a formal | 
report has been submitted, and that the Diretcor of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau recommends the passage of the bill in the follow- 
ing language: 











Taking into consideration these facts— 
That is, facts recited previously in his letter— 


and also the expense of restoration, I respectfully recommend that 
authority be granted to sell and convey the property and to have the 
proceeds thereof paid into the Treasury of the United States as miscel- 
laneous receipts, and request your favorable consideration of the bill. 


The buildings on the property were wrecked by a very severe 
storm. No attempt has been made to restore the buildings, and 
the property is now in charge of a caretaker and is not being 
used for a hospital. In view of the location of the property it 
is not regarded as suitable for hospital purposes by the director. 
So I think, unless some Senator knows something to the con- 
trary, the bill ought to pass. 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall not object, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I understood the Senator to 
object. 

Mr. WILLIS. I said I would not object. In view of what 
was said by the Senator from Pennsylvania, I thought perhaps 
it should go over, but I have nothing against the bill, and if 
the Senator from Arkansas has examined it thoroughly and 
thinks it all right I shall not object. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have read the report of the director. I 
myself was responsible for the bill going over on another occa- 
sion, not understanding why it was desired to sell the prop- | 
erty; but the director states that the location is unsuitable for 
a hospital; that the buildings heretofore constructed there have 
been wrecked by a storm and have not been restored; and that 
it is not desired on the part of the bureau that they shall 
be restored. For these reasons he thinks the sale ought to be 
authorized. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand there has been no written report 
made on this bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; there is a written report filed with 
the bill. The bill prevides for public advertisement and a sale 
to the highest bidder. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not believe the Government ought to sell | 
any property unless it is clearly established that it has no} 
further use for it, either for the purpose for which it was pur- | 
chased or for any other Government purpose. I have no in- 
formation that would justify me in opposing the bill, but it | 
does seem just a little queer to me that after we have bought | 
property and improved it we should dispose of it, because some 
of it has been injured. I am wondering why the hospital was 
located there to begin with. It may have been all right. I am 
not charging that there was anything wrong, but I would like 
to be advised about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This was not property pur- 
chased by the Veterans’ Bureau. It was property transferred to 
the Veterans’ Bureau, and was formerly property of the Public 
Health Service. 

Mr. NORRIS. What was the Public Health Service doing 
with ft? ; 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It was used for hospital 
purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. It must be that our Public Health Service sup- 
posed it to be a good location for a hospital. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It was used for temporary 
hospital purposes during the war, but became useless to the 
Government and was no longer considered suitable for hospital 
purposes. 
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Mr. NORRIS. How much land is connected with it? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not know. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator know how much ft cost the 
Government? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not know exactly. It has 
been in the possession of the Government for a long period of 
time. It was not purchased recently. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The report of the director says: 


This reservation has not been used as a hospital by the United States 


Veterans’ Bureau since its transfer to the bureau. It was first held 
and used by the Public Health Service under a lease made by the War 
Department. In pursuance of the authority granted by the act of March 
3, 1919 (40 Stat. 1303), the Treasury Department entered into a tract 
purchasing the property at a stipulated price of $140,000. Before the 
title was conveyed to the United States a severe tropical storm caused 


considerable destruction and damage to the buildings and other prop- 
erty, and as a result of this destruction and damage the purchase price 
was reduced to $120,000. 

The property was transferred to the control of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau by Executive order dated April 29, 1922. No attempt 
has been made to restore the buildings. 


They state that they do not need the buildings. 

Mr. NORRIS. It appears that the Government bought the 
property for $120,000 or something more than that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. For $120,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. And that really before the title was perfected 
in the Government, or a transfer made, it is proposed that the 
Government shall offer it for sale. If it is not a good location 
for a hospital on account of sanitary conditions, it seems to me 
the Public Health Service were at fault in leasing it to begin 
with. I want to hear more of an explanation of the bill, and, 
as the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep) is not here, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 33) making eligible for retirement under certain 
eonditions officers of the Army of the United States, other than 
officers of the Regular Army, who incurred physical disability in 
line of duty while in the service of the United States during the 
World War was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 46) for the relief of Capt. 
Ramon B. Harrison was announced as next iu order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

F. J. BELCHER, TRUSTEE 

The bill (S. 1014) for the relief of Ff. J. Belcher, jr., trustee 
for Ed Fletcher, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, let the bill be read. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I hope the Senator will withhold his 
objection. This bill was introduced at a former session, went 
to the Committee on Claims, and was unanimously reported 
favorably. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. This is the bill to which the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce] called attention some time ago, involv- 
ing payment for alleged injury to lands which were leased 
to the Government. I understand the Senator from Georgia 
desires to address himself to this measure, at least to have 
further explanation of it, and in his absence I ask that it go 
over until he returns. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I was not aware that there was any 
other objection. Of course I shall not press the measure now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
passed over, 


CHANGE OF NAME OF THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


The bill (S. 1932) to change the name of Thirty-seventh 
Street, between Chevy Chase Circle and Reno Road, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I want to make a few observa- 
tions on this bill, with a view to securing its defeat, if I can. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mary- 
land will have the privilege of the floor for five minutes on 
the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, this bill is a proposition to 
change the name of the upper or northern end of Thirty- 
seventh Street, in the city of Washington, to “Chevy Chase 
Drive.” The locality is in Chevy Chase, in the city of Wash- 
ington, Just a mile away in Montgomery County, Md., there 
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is a short street with exactly that name, “ Chevy Chase Drive,” 
and this name that street has borne for 13 years. 


I submit to the Senate that to allow the upper end of 
Thirty-seventh Street to have the same name as the street in 
Mongomery County, Md., that is to say, ‘Chevy Chase Drive,” 
would inevitably lead to confusion, and to no little confusion. 
Believing this, the residents on Chevy Chase Drive, in Mont- 
gomery County, are protesting against the proposed change. 
They say that their street has borne the name of “ Chevy 
Chase Drive” for 13 years, that property has been bought and 
sold on it under the name of “ Chevy Chase Drive,” that it is 
platted as “ Chevy Chase Drive” on the land records of Mont- 
gomery County, and that they receive their mail from exactly 
the same branch post office of the city of Washington post 
office as do the residents along the upper end of Thirty-seventh 
Street. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
me for a question? 

Mr. BRUCE. Provided my five minutes does not slip away 
from me too rapidly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 

Mr. BRUCE. 
on the time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is all right. 

Mr. BRUCE. Therefore my constituents think that this 
bill ought to be defeated. As I have said, it is in the same 
locality as the street known as Thirty-seventh Street, only 1 mile 
away, and is served by the same branch post office. While the 
street is a short one, it has some very valuable properties on it. 
There are a number of houses on it each costing as much as 
$25,000, and several that cost as much as $75,000. So the 
locality is one of some little importance. 

I know something of the inconvenience that is likely to be 
produced by a confusion of names. When I was a boy a man 
resided in the same region with my father, Charles Bruce, 
who had the same name as my father, and constant vexation 
and annoyance resulted. My father was continually receiving 
mail intended for his neighbor, and express matter as well, 
and vice versa. Finally, the man was so irritated at the in- 
cessant confusion that he went down to Richmond and had 
his name changed by the legislature from Charles Bruce to 
another name. That is an illustration of what is likely to 
happen with Chevy Chase vicinage if the proposed change of 
name is effected. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, notwithstanding the argu- 
ment presented by the Senator from Maryland, there appears 
2 real necessity for a change in the name of this street. The 
Chevy Chase Drive, to which the Senator from Maryland refers, 
is in the State of Maryland. This street is in the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is called Thirty-seventh Street, and residents on the 
street advise me and have written the committee that the name 
is not in harmony with the system of numbering streets in the 
city of Washington. As every one knows, the streets that 
run north and south are given numbers. This street is curved 
in shape. Many persons have complained that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to locate house numbers on Thirty-seventh Street. 
It is not consistent with the method of street naming and 
numbering which prevails in the city of Washington or in 
Chevy Chase, Md., for that matter. I had not been advised 
before the statement of the Senator from Maryland that there 
exists in the State of Maryland a lane or road or street which 
is now called Chevy Chase Drive. I am informed, however, 
that that is true. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; and for 13 years it has borne that name. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The street that is officially named Thirty- 
seventh Street and the name of which it is sought to change 
has been called Chevy Chase Drive by the residents there for 
about 30 years. 


Will the Senator from Maryland yield to 


I will not interrupt the Senator. 
Certainly I will yield. I will take my chances 


Mr. BRUCE. Oh, the Senator is mistaken about that. 
Mr. ROBINSON. I have my information from a person 


who is present, who lives on the street, and owns property 
there, and I am almost sure the statement is correct. 

Mr. BRUCE. All I can say is that that is hopelessly incon- 
sistent with the information which has been brought to me, 
by three or four people who live on Thirty-seventh Street, and 
who are interested in the passage of this bill. I will state 
what I think gives color to the information that the Senator 
has, if he will pardon an interruption? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I take pleasure in yielding to the Senator 
from Maryland, even though it may consume some of my five 
minutes. 

Mr. BRUCE. I desire only to say that it is true, as far as 
I can gather, that a good many years ago what is now called 
Thirty-seventh Street was called Chevy Chase Drive. After- 
wards, however, the hame was completely abandoned and was 


assumed by this street in Maryland and has been borne by it 
for the last 13 years. . 

Mr. ROBINSON. The proceedings before the committee 
show that residents of the street have signed a petition asking 
that the name be changed. The statement is made in the com. 
mittee report that citizens state that it is difficult, almost 
impossible, to secure the delivery of household goods and other 
things because of the confusion which exists arising out of 
the name. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, if there is a street in the 
vicinity that carries the same name would it not be possible 
to avoid the confusion by changing the name to some other 
name than Chevy Chase Drive? Has that been considered? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I made that suggestion to some of the 
persons interested in the matter after I heard the statement 
of the Senator from Maryland. They think they are entitled 
to use the name, however. The Chevy Chase Drive referred 
to by the Senator from Maryland is in Maryland and this 
street is in the District of Columbia. If the Senate thinks 
that action should not be taken to-day I am willing to have 
the bill go over. 

Mr. McLEAN. There are more important matters than this 
pending. The bill is evidently going to occasion some debate, 
so I object to its further consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. ROBINSON subsequently said: Mr. President, this morn- 
ing the Senate had under consideration Senate bill 1932, to 
change the name of Thirty-seventh Street between Chevy Chase 
Circle and Reno Road. There was objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce} 
for reasons which he stated. I have concluded that the bill 
requires an amendment, in view of the representations made 
by the Senator from Maryland, and, if there is no objection, I 
would like to have that bill disposed of now. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I offer the following amendment to the 
bill. 

The Reapine CrerK. On line 5, page 1, the Senator from 
Arkansas proposes to strike out the word “Drive” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the words “ Parkway,” so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the name of the street now known as 
Thirty-seventh Street between Chevy Chase Circle and Reno Road be, 
and the same is hereby, changed to Chevy Chase Parkway, and the 
surveyor of the District of Columbia is hereby directed to enter such 
change on the records of his office. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


STIMULATION OF CROP PRODUCTION 


The joint resolution (8S. J. Res. 60) to stimulate crop pro- 
duction in the United States was announced as next in order 
on the calendar. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let the joint resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 


GORDON G. MACDONALD 


The bill (S. 1013) for the relief of Gordon G, MacDonald 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, this bill was reported 
favorably by the committee. Lieutenant MacDonald met with 
permanent injury when in the discharge of his duties in the 
line of duty in the Army. He fell from the sky and was per- 
manently injured. The Navy Department, the committee, all 
who have looked into the facts, report favorably. I hope the 
Senator will permit the bill to be taken up and disposed of. 
The report is here for Senators. There is no question as to the 
facts. The purpose of the bill is to permit him to be placed 
upon the retired list with the rank and three-quarters of the 
pay of the grade held by him at the time the physical dis- 
ability was incurred. I hope the bill may be disposed of now. 

Mr. KING. It grieves me more than it grieves the able 
Senator from California, but I feel compelled to object.. I do 
not care to enter into any discussion of the matter. The prin- 
ciple has been debated on other bills. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. On some other occasion, perhaps on 
the next call of the calendar, I shall moye to take up the bill. 
I shall not now detain the Senate by making such a motion. 














The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill will be passed over. 


ADJUSTMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ACCOUNTS 


The bill (S. 7023) making an adjustment of certain accounts 
between the United States and the District of Columbia was 
announced as next in order. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the first amendment 
proposed by the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

During the reading, 

Mr. McNARY. I object. 

The reading clerk continued the reading of the amendment 
and was interrupted by, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
will state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not know of any rule of the Senate 
under which a bill must be read if there is objection made to its 
present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading clerk was read- 
ing an amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. It does not matter whether it is an amend- 
ment or whether it is the substance of the bill. I propose to 
object to the consideration of the bill to-day, so why take up 
the time of the Senate reading a bill that can not come up for 
consideration? I would like to know if there is a rule per- 
mitting that to be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. McNARY. I rose to object and objected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The bill has been called two or three times 
previously, and I desire now to give notice that at an early 
opportunity I shall move to take it up for consideration. 

RAILROAD PROPAGANDA 


The resolution (S. Res. 124) directing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to secure information relative to amount of 
money expended for the purpose of creating public interest 
favorable to railroad sentiment was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let the resolution go over. 

Mr. GOODING. I hope the Senator will not object to the 
present consideration of the resolution. It was approved unani- 
mously by the Interstate Commerce Committee, and it only 
requires the Interstate Commerce Commission to secure evi- 
dence in regard to railroad propaganda. Every Senator must 
be fully aware that it is going on and that the country is 
saturated with it at the present time. If the Senator will 
permit the reading of the resolution, I am quite sure he will 
be for it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I would like to have an op- 
portunity to look into it. 

Mr. GOODING. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I would like to look into it. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would like to say that the Senator is mis- 
taken in saying that the action of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee in reporting the resolution was unanimously favor- 
able. I stated distinctly at the time that I reserved the right 
to object to the resolution when it came to the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. McLEAN. I call for the regular order. Objection has 
been made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. GOODING. I give notice that the next time the cal- 
endar is called I shall move to take up the resolution for 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be 
passed over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 185) to promote agriculture by stabilizing the 
price of wheat was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2401) providing for the compensation of retired 
warrant officers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps, or any other service or department created by 
or under the jurisdiction of the United States Government, 
and warrant officers and enlisted men of the Reserve Corps of 
the Army and Navy was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING and Mr. DIAL. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


PACIFIC COMMISSARY CO. 


The bill (S. 2357) for the relief of the Pacific Commissary Co. 
Was announced as next in order. 
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Mr. KING. I wish to have some explanation of the bill. It 
seems from a reading of the bill that the beneficiaries fur- 
nished meals to officers of the United States. I presume if they 
did so, the officers of the United States who had the meals were 
paid for the same and are ready to pay any obligation they 
incurred. 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is true, I will say to the Senator 
from Utah; but these officers were moved out of their quarters 
oftentimes without notice that they were to be moved. There 
was a loss on account of their being moved overseas without 
any opportunity for them ever to pay, and there was no oppor- 
tunity for the commissary company to collect. There was an 
understanding with the commanding officers that the concern 
would be protected in any loss that it might sustain. It was 
not a contract enforceable, but under the circumstances, in the 
early days of the war and in the rush of affairs, those who 
were in charge of the commissary company accepted the 
word of the officers that they would be reimbursed. Their 
accounts have been carefully audited, and it has been deter 
mined that the amount contained in the bill is their exact loss. 
There was a similar bill passed by the Senate during the last 
Congress, but it was not reached in the House. Therefore it is 
one of those lame bills that come back so often for reconsidera- 
tion. I hope the Senator will not object to its consideration at 
this time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not object to the con- 
sideration of the bill, but, with the information which I now 
have, I shall feel constrained to vote against it. As I under- 
stand the explanation of the Senator from Oregon, in brief it is 
this: That the Government of the United States had a post at 
a certain point within his State during or immediately before 
the war, and that at that post a number of Army officers, as 
well doubtless as soldiers, were stationed, and that this com- 
missary company was .organized for profit and to feed, if it 
could get the contract, the soldiers and the oflicers. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
at that point, I should like to enlighten him. The commissary 
company was not organized for that purpose, but was there 
taking care of the contractors and their employees who were 
building the camp. The officers were suddenly thrown upon 
the camp; there was no provision made for their care or keep. 
So the commanding officer went to the commissary company that 
was taking care of the builders of the camp and asked, as un 
accommodation to the commanding officer and the officers at the 
place, that the company take care of the officers. The com- 
pany did so, and suffered a loss that is set forth in the bill. 
If the Senator desires, I will go into the report more fully. 
It is quite lengthy, and I presume the Senator has read it. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether there is anything 
in the report showing that an authorized officer of the Govern- 
ment entered into a contract to compensate this company for 
feeding the officers? 

Mr. STANFIELD. There is nothing to show that an author- 
ized officer entered into a contract. There is a statement of 
one of the officers that he would protect the company from loss 
if they would take care of the officers during this period. It 
was many miles from Tacoma to Camp Lewis, and the only 
recourse which they had at that time was for this commissary 
company to take care of the officers who were stationed there. 
The facts are fully set forth in the report. 

Mr. KING. Is there a statement of the officer who, it is 
alleged, made this parol contract that the Government would 
take care of the company? 

Mr. STANFIELD. That is in the report. A statement of 
Col. David L. Stone is there, and also a statement of Capt. 
Charles Emery Hathaway. The whole matter is set out in the 
report. 

Mr. KING. Why did not the commissary company obtain pay- 
ment from the officers themselves? They receive compara- 
tively reasonable compensation; they have provision made for 
their food, for their quarters, and so on. The Government 
takes care of its officers, furnishes them quarters, and, if it 
does not, it allows them a certain amount for quarters. It is 
apparent that the Government paid the officers stationed at the 
camp whatever under the law they were entitled to, and they, 
according to the statement of the Senator, went away without 
paying their obligations. Why did not the company look to the 
officers? 

Mr. STANFIELD. The commanding officer assured the com- 
missary company that he would look after that and take care 
of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Utah has expired. The Senator from Oregon has already 
spoken once upon the bili, and can not, without unanimous con- 
sent, speak again. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in my time I should Tike 
to inquire of the Senator from Oregon whether this matter was 
considered by the Contract Adjustment Board. There was a 
ard appointed by the War Department to take into 





regular h¢ 


consideration questions of this sort. What was their recom- 
mendation, if any? 
Mr. STANFIPLD. I think ft was considered by them that 


there was 


rrié 


no contract except a verbal statement of the com- 
inding officer that the commissary company would be pro- 
ted, The officers of the camp were moved secretly, as the 
Senator well knows, and as they were from other camps, to 
the place of embarkation. The commissary company, I re- 
peat, threugh the commanding officer, was assured that the 
company would be protected, that they would be reimbursed. 
There having been no formal contract, the matter could not 
come before the Contract Adjustment Board, to which the Sena- 
tor has referred, for they had no authority to act on it. It is 
not right, however, that this commissary company, which in 
this instance was not working for a profit at all, should not 
be reimbursed for the actual expenditures ineurred by it. 
Mr. FLETCHPR. The Contract Adjustment Board could not 


report on the technical ground that there was no valid con- 
traet? 
Vr, STANFIELD. There was no valid contract; exactly so. 
Mir. PLETCHER. Still a hardship exists. 


Mr. STANFIELD. I wish to explain further to the Senator 
that the expense the commissary company incurred on this ac- 
count bankrupted the company and that the proceeds of this 
settlement will not go to a single stockholder of the commis- 
sary company, but will go to the creditors of that company, 
which, as I have said, was made bankrupt by carrying on this 
work. It certainly seems to me it is an obligation which 
should be met by the Government. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr: President, in my time let me ask the Senator 
What report did the War Department make? 

Mr. FLETCHER. There seems to have been some litigation 
about it. 

Mr. STANFIELD. 
taken as to that. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I have not been able to read all 
the report, but could not the company recover this amount from 
the officers? Would not that be the right course to pursue? 

Mr. STANFIELD. No; it would be an impossibility to col- 
lect the amount in that way. There were many of these 
officers, Some of them are dead and others are scattered prac- 
tically all over the world. Of course, as the Senator will 
notice, only a portion of the amount was directly chargeable 
to the officers. The commanding officer agreed with the com- 
missary company for $1 a day, which was a very economical 
charge, and that the company would be reimbursed for the 
expense of feeding the officers if the cost exceeded that sum. 
The company rendered a statement, which appears on page 5 
of the report, which has been audited by the Government’s 
auditors, and it is known to be a statement of the actual losses 
incurred. A portion of the loss was by reason of officers fail- 
ing to pay. 

Mr. DIAL. Of course, Mr. President, the amount ought to 
be paid by whoever is responsible for it. I do not like, how- 
ever, to see a precedent established that the Government will 
pay the debts of its officers where they have left them unpaid, 
unless there is obligation on the part of the Government. I 
confess that IT have not been able to study the very long re 
port in this case during the time which has been at my com- 
mand, 

Mr. STANFIELD. Following up that, I remind the Senator 
that the Government was responsible for creating a condition 
that made it impossible for the officers to. meet that obligation, 
because, perhaps at nightfall, they would receive an order to 
embark, and they were gone, and had no opportunity to go 
around and settle any obligations. Furthermore, there was a 
general understanding that it would be taken care of. 

Mr. DIAL. Is the report of the committee unanimous? 

Mr. STANFIELD. The report of the committee is unani- 
mous. The bill, as I have said, passed: the Senate. at the last 
session of Congress, but failed in the House by reason of the 
expiration of the session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
Co., of Seattle, Wash, or to its receiver; trustee out -of court, or 
other legal representative, the sum of $31,847.87 im settlement of the 


No, Mr. President; the Senator is mis- 


Is there objection to the 
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claim of said company against the United States under an understand. 
ing and agreement between the officers of said company and the oflicer 
in command of the Army cantonment at Camp Lewis, Wash., whereby 
said company was to be compensated by the United States for any 
losses that should be sustained by said company in furnishing meals 
to Army officers at sald camp during the months of August, September, 
October, and November, 1917, at the price fixed by the Government, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 

The bill (S. 2012) declaring an emergency in respect of cer- 
tain agricultural commodities, to promote equality between 
agricultural commodities and other commodities, and for other 
purposes was announced as next in order, 

Mr. McNARY. I move that that bill be indefinitely post- 
poned, for the reason that there is now on the Calendar another 
bill introduced by me similar in its provisions to Senate: bill 
2012, but fashioned along little better lines. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
moves that the bill, the title of which has just been stated from 
the desk, be indefinitely postponed. The question is on that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1974) providing for sundry matters affecting 
the Military Establishment, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs with amendments. 

Mr. KING. Mf. President, this is a very long bill. It woulda 
consume, perhaps, 15 minutes in its reading. If the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WapwortH] could offer an explanation 
of the bill, it might obviate the necessity of consuming so much 
time as would be consumed in its reading. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I very much hope that 
the Senate will permit this bill to be considered this morning. 
The bill has been on the calendar for six weeks, and I have as 
yet to learn of any opposition to any of its features. It is 
merely the length of the bill which seems to discourage or to 
dismay some Senators. It might be termed an omnibus meas- 
ure. It contains a number of legislative proposals which are 
quite unrelated one to the other. It will take me but a few 
moments to sketch them. Let me say, however, before doing so, 
that the length of the bill is, in part, due to the necessity of 
repeating existing statutes, but I think L can point out the 
amendments which are proposed by the different sections of 
the bill. 

The first section of the bill has to do with the court martial 
procedure in the Army. Under the Articles of War as at pres- 
ent even the very minor cases of punishment when found to 
have been based upon insufficient evidenee must, in order to be 
corrected, be presented to the President of the United States, 
This bill, on page 5, proposes to insert new language in Article 
ef War No. 504 in order to permit in such comparatively unim- 
portant eases the Secretary of War, or Acting Seeretary of 
War in the absence of the Secretary, to vacate, in whole or in 
part, the proceedings which the Judge Advocate General's De- 
partment have found to be incomplete and improper. It is 
merely a simplification of that article of war, and, if adopted, 
will relieve the President of a totally unnecessary burden, with- 
out, however, depriving the President of the right to act if he 
chooses so to do. 

The second section the committee proposes to strike out of 
the original bill because we believe that it proposes to give to 
the Secretary of War a power too large and wide sweeping, in 
that it gives him power to grant easements of rights: of way 
acress military reserves for gas; water, oil, and sewer pipe 
lines and for other uses. of a similar nature te any citizen. 

Section 3 of the bill permits the payment of travel allow- 
ances to enlisted men of the. Philippine Seouts. For many 
years the War Department has been paying travel allowance to 
enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts whem discharged. Our 
friend the comptroller, however, has ruled that the word 
“ pay,” as applied to the act establishing the Philippine Scouts, 
dees not include the payment of travel allowance. The War 
Department believes that these soldiers should receive the same 
treatment as seldiers of the Regular Army proper, and that 
these payments made in good faith should be validated. This 
proposed legislation seeks also to provide that in the future 
the Philippine seldiers shall get. exactly the same treatment as 
do the American regulars, in that when they travel they shall 
get the Regular Army travel- allowances. 

The fourth section of the bill permits the Seeretary of War 


in his discretion to class as seeret certain apparatus and equip- 
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ment pertaining to the Signal Corps and the Air Service of the 
Army and to purchase such equipment without public adver- 
tisement and public specifications. The Secretary of War has 
that same power in connection with certain secret equipment 
of the Ordnance Department. It develops in the course of time 
that the Signal Corps and the Air Service desire certain equip- 


ment, the character and design of which they do not want given | 


to the public, which would necessarily have to be done if the 
Secretary of War were compelled to award contracts on public 
bidding. 

The matter is an exceedingly small one as translated in dol- 
lars and cents, but may be of great importance when consid- 
ered from the viewpoint of national defense. 

The committee has added an amendment to the bill, which 
reads: 

Provided, That such purchases and contracts shall not be made or 
awarded, except under circumstances where it shall be impracticable 
to procure such articles in Government establishments. 


Section 5 establishes a department of economics, govern- 
ment, and history at the United States Military Academy at 
West Point and authorizes the appointment of a professor for 
that place. That is a measure which was recommended by the 


the Same right of retirement as a warrant officer. To my 
mind it is Just. They have given just as much as the warrant 
officers; they have given just as much as any civil servant of 
the Government; and I remind the Senate that every civil 
Servant of the Government to-day has the retirement privilege. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. I desire to ask the Senator if this bill in 
any way changes the status of officers detailed to colleges? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no; this is for field clerks only. 

Mr. BURSUM. But is there any other provision on the sub- 


, Ject in the bill? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no other provision of this bill 
which changes the status of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 


| Officers. The Senator is thinking of a bill already passed by 


the Senate, in which, in my judgment, the Senate made a very 
grave error in that regard, and the House committee has cured 


| the error in its report to the House. 


board of visitors to West Point and also by the superintendent | 


of the academy. I wish to say that it does not increase the 
personnel at West Point because, while this is being done, 
another department now headed by a professor, detailed from 
the Army, is being abolished. 

Mr. KING. If we would abolish several more it would be 
a good thing. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at West Point. 

Section 6 adds to existing law the words “ Enlisted Reserve 
Corps,” so that members of the Enlisted Reserve Corps in the 
District of Columbia may have the same right of leave of 
absence from their duties, if Government employees, when 


. : 1 
attending maneuvers and exercises, as have members of the | 


National Guard. Members of the National Guard who are 


Mr. BURSUM. Oh, it has? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what privi- 
leges of retirement or otherwise the warrant officers get? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Three-fourths of their pay at the date 
of retirement. That is a matter of statute. 

Mr. KING. How many years do they serve? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They must serve 30 years before they 


|} can be retired at all, and they must retire at 64. There are 


no retirement privileges applicable to field clerks. Some of 
them are far over 64 years of age. 
The next section—section 8 as originally printed—relates to 


| the issue by the Secretary of War of arms and ammunition for 


! 


employed by the departments of the Government here as | 


clerks receive under existing law leave of absence without 
prejudice and without loss of tinf® or efficiency while attending 
National Guard maneuvers. It is believed that the members 
of the Enlisted Reserve Corps should receive exactly the same 
privilege when attending training camps. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, is that opposed by the Civil 


} 


Service Commission or by any of the administrative branches | 


of the Government? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not opposed by any branch of the 
Government. 

Section 7 brings up the question of the retirement of Army 
field clerks. Here is the situation: 

Prior to 1916 there was no such position in the Army as 
Army field clerks or field clerk Quartermaster Corps. There 
were headquarters clerks, and they were all under civil serv- 
ice. Their status was not satisfactory in that they were not 
subjected to a sufficient degree to military discipline; so the 


Congress in 1916 changed their status and named them as | 


Army field clerks and field clerk Quartermaster Corps and 
gave them a military status in part, put them in uniform, in 
effect, and subjected them to all the Articles of War and the 
orders of their commanding officers. It deprived them, by so 
doing, of their civil service status; and when the Congress 
thereafter passed the civil service retirement law these men, 
who had always been civil servants, but who had been taken 
out of that class in 1916, found themselves without any 
retirement privilege offered to them. Then in 1920 the Con- 
gress, in the army reorganization act, abolished grades of 
Army field clerk and field clerk Quartermaster Corps and 
established the grade of warrant officer. It provided at the 
same time that a field clerk of that day could be appointed 
as warrant officer upon proper examination and that after 
that day no additional field clerk should be named or appointed, 
thus allowing the field clerks to pass gradually out of it 
through age or physical disability, or death. No more are 
to be appointed. 

Mr. President, the number of Army field clerks has been 
reduced down to 237, and of Quartermaster field clerks down 
to 175. None have been appointed since 1920. Forty-seven of 
them have been in the service over 30 years, and 23 are over 
64 years old. They have no future whatsoever. There is no 
retirement provision for them in any statute. The grade of 
warrant officer is full to-day. They can not become warrant 
officers and have the retirement privilege as the result of hold- 
ing that position. This section is to give these old men, whose 
status was changed in 1916 and who have spent their lives in 
or with the Army, first as civil servants and later as field clerks, 


the protection of public property to other departments of the 
Government. The Senate will remember that when we had 
some holdups of mail trains the War Department loaned to the 
Post Office Department pistols and ammunition, cartridge belts, 
and various equipment. The Secretary of War wants to know 
how far that policy is to extend, and very properly he Suggests 
language which will be found in the middle of page 11: 
Provided, however, That if such arms or anrmunition be desired for 


an indefinite period, or a period exceeding 90 days, their issue and 
retention is authorized, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, 


| subject to payment by transfer of funds from the requisitioning depart- 


ment or independent agency to the credit of War Department funds. 


In other words, under this proposal the War Department may 
lend arms and ammunition, in the discretion of the Secretary, 
temporarily to another department; but if that other depart- 
ment makes up its mind that it is going to keep those articles, 
then under this bill that other department must pay the War 
Department for them, transferring the funds from its appro- 
priations to the War Department. 

Section 9 brings up an interesting situation. Senators will 
recollect that under a law passed during the war the War 
Department was authorized to settle all claims brought against 
it abroad due to operations of the Army during the war; but it 
so happens that in the description of the claims which might 
be settled in that way claims due to operations of the Army 
Transport Service were omitted, with the result that, although 
damage was done abroad in the ports of France and in other 
places to the property of citizens of other countries by col- 
lisions or otherwise in the operation of American transports, 
eargo, and troop ships, there is no method by which the War 
Department can settle those claims; and surely they should be 


| settled. The report from the department indicates that the 


total of those claims would amount to about $900,000 if they 


| are settled promptly. 





Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not quite understand. Does 
this authorize them to make payment, and is there any appro- 
priation made? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Appropriations will have to be made 
later to meet those obligations. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator believe that there are legiti- 
mate claims that may aggregate anywhere near that sum? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, yes; there is no doubt of it. This 
is authority given to the Secretary of War exactly such as 
has been given to him in all other classes of claims due to 
the operations of the Army abroad during the war. 

Mr. KING. Then we have not yet discharged all of the 
obligations resulting from the war? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; but nearly so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No, Mr. President; there is one pend- 
ing here in the bill that I introduced. which has gone over. 
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Mr. KIN ‘o; I do not regard that as quite one. 

Ir. WADSWORTH. The next section, original section 10 
of the b wermits the Secretary of War to withhold tem- 
porarily funds received by the Washington-AJaska military 
cable and telegraph system im order that that system, which 
is operated by the enlisted men of the Signal Corps, may meet 
the demands of custemers who come into one of the telegraph 


offices and ask to telegraph money from that office to another 

Under existing law, as fast as the receipts come into this mill- 
try telegraph office from civilian customers, they must be tarned 
into the Treasury of the United States. They may not with- 
hold them temporarily in whole or in part. The result is that 


there being no money in the cash drawer of the telegraph 
operator, a civilian customer—and nearly all of their business 
is civUian—finds that he can not telegraph money from one 


office to his correspondent in another; and this provision is to 
permit the Secretary of War to withhold temporarily from 
the receipts of the cable in order to make payments of money 


transferred from and to Alaska and between points within 
Alaska, to be accounted for accordingly. — 

In other words, if the Senator from Utah wanted to tele- 
graph me some money from Alaska, and I were in Seattle, 


he would go into the Alaska office and telegraph the money; 
but when the telegram reached the office in Seattle, and I went 
to collect the money, there would not be any in the cash 
drawer, because the receipts would have been transferred to 
the Treasury. This amendment would permit that operator 
in Seattle to withhold a portion of his receipts in order to 


meet that demand. 
Mr. KING. I hope the Senator has taken steps to guard 
the Government against loss, because he knows that at every 


session we lave scores of claims presented for embezzlement 
or for loss of money resulting from theft or burglary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have never heard of a case of Signal 
Corps officers or men being guilty of amything wrong in the 
management of that cable. Furthermore they are under bond. 
Enlisted men sit in the offices running the cable. 

Mr. KING, I had in mind the question of burglary, and 
they probably do not have safes, and so on; and we have had 
a good many cases where we have felt that the obligation 
rested upon the Government to pay these claims. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Section 11 relates to the sale of arms 
and equipment te Cuba. The Secretary of War to-day is 
authorized by statute to sell ordnance materials to the Cuban 
Government. Restricting that privilege to ordnance materials 
has worked to the disadvantage of the Cuban Government. 
Our Government stands perfectly willing to sell other sorts 
of Army supplies and equipment to the Cuban Army. They 
very much desire it. The Cuban Army, small as it is, of course, 
is equipped exactly like the American Army. Its tactical 
organization is Just like ours; its general rules and regulations 
and articles are much like ours; and it is to the advantage 
of the United States, when one considers the interest of the 
United States in Cuba, that the Cuban Army shall be well 
equipped and well organized. This is a matter of importance 
to the Cuban Government, because they desire to purchase 
equipment from us. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the Senator believe that 
it is wise for us to maintain manufacturing plants, some of 
which perhaps might be closed, in order to manufacture muni- 
tions to be shipped abroad? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We are not manufacturing any muni- 
tions to speak of to-day. This is practically all out of gsur- 
plus or reserve stocks. 

Mr. KING. Will it be limited to surplus and reserve? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; it will not be 
limited. It is a general authority, but the matter is very 
small, The Cuban army, I think, is composed of feur or five 


thousand men. They are fairly well equipped now. 

Section 12 authorizes the President of the United States 
to detail officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps to assist 
the Governments of the Republics of North America and 
Central America and South America and the Republics ef Cuba, 
Haiti, and San Domingo in military and naval matters. That 
provision follows a precedent which has existed for a good 
many years, but never has been set forth completely in a 
statute. We have, at one time or another, by special act 
loaned to a South American government an Army officer or 
naval officer to help in the reorganization of their respective 
military services. If we do not do it, Mr. President, European 
nations will. Already several of these nations to the south 
ef us have asked the American Government to loan or detail 


to them an American Army officer or an American naval 
officer, The reply has gone back in most instances that our 
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Government has no authority under which to do that. “Very 
well,” says the South American government, “if we can not 
get a good officer from you, we will have to go to France or 
England or Italy or Germany.” 

It is a matter of sound public policy to have whatever mill- 
tary establishments exist in South America imbued as much 
as possible with the nonmilitaristic spirit of the American 
Navy and the American Army, and that spirit can best be en- 
couraged by the presence of American officers as instructors 
and organizers. 

Section 13 provides as follows? 


That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, authorized and em. 
Powered for such compensation and subject to such terms and condi- 
tions as are deemed advisable by him, to permit the ase of Govern- 
ment-owned electric ffansmission, telephone and telegraph lines, water, 
gas, oil, amd sewer conduits under his control by any citizen, assocla- 
tion or corporation of any State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States for a period not exceeding 10 years. 


These are revocable permits. It so happens that in several 
Army reservations there are established power plants the out- 
put of which is not consumed by the Army personnel itself, and 
it is also true that surrounding communities would be glad to 
purchase that surplus electric power. This permits the Secre- 
tary of War to make arrangements with them. There is one 
important instance of it at Camp Humphreys, Va., where the 
Government Army power plant produces a surplus of power, 
and people in that vicinity want the right to purchase power to 
light their houses. This would give the Secretary of War the 
right to sell it to them on permits or contracts not to exceed 10 
years in duration. The committee has seen to it that the permits 
shall be revocable at any time, without liability on the part of 
the United States. 

Section 14 provides: 

That, under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, property and disbursing officers of the National Guard, ac- 
countable for public moneys, may intrust money to other officers of tho 
National Guard for the purpose of having them make disbursements as 
their agents, and the officer to whoin the money is intrusted, as well as 
the officer intrusting the same to him, shall be held pecuniarily respon- 
sible therefor to the United States and the agent officer shall be subject, 
for his official misconduct, to all the Habilities and penalties prescribed 
by law in like cases for the officer for whom he acts as agent. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. I would like to ask the Senator if this bill makes 
any disposition of surplus Army supplies which are suitable for 
read building? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. None at all 
question. 

Section 15 of the original bill has to do with absence from 
duty in the Army or Navy as the result of venereal disease. 
There are peculiar medical problems involved in this change 
which are highly important but which, I may say, are some- 
what difficult to discuss. The committee is convinced that that 
section will be beneficial to the discipline of the Army and 
Navy and at the same time be absolutely fair to the unfortunate 
individuals. 

Mr. KING. It discriminates between individuals? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It discriminates between cases. 

Mr. KING. Between those who are purposeful in their 
wrongdoing and those who may be innocent? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In a sense, yes. Section 16 of the 
original bill provides: 


That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, authorized in his 
discretion to enter into and execute, upon such terms and conditions 
as he considers advisable, a lease or leases, joint or several, to the 
Bush Terminal Railroad Co. and the Long Island Railroad au- 
thorizing, for the interchange of freight between said railroads during 
the term thereof, such use of the tracks of any Government railroad 
as may be maintained within the limits of the Army supply base at 
South Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. President, that relates to the great Army supply base at 
Brooklyn. When the Government acquired the land and prop- 
erty and built the huge storage project which has been con- 
structed there, with docks, it had to use a portion of a rail- 
road which was connected with this sterage project owned by 
the Bush Terminal Railroad Oo. The question as to 
whether the Government should go ahead and spend more money 
to acquire that road, or whether it should come to an agree- 
| ment for joint use, has been hanging fire some time. Te acquire 
| the road would be highty expensive. ‘This bill would authorize 
| the Secretary of War to make an agreement with the road for 

its use jointly by the Government and the road, with full pro- 





It does not touch that 
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tection afforded to the Government in the matter of reaching the 
Army base by rail at all times. It would be most difficult to 
condemn it and purchase it. With such an agreement the Gov- 
ernment can accomplish its purpose without expense. 

Mr. KING. It can be used by the Government and the 
terminal company? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. By both; yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The bill is really intended to straighten 
out a lot of details? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To clear up several little matters of 
detail. 

Mr. FLETHCER. We went over it very carefully in the 
committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have tried to explain several of the 
details that have occurred to me. The committee struck out 
some of the provisions, and made safer the language in several 
regards. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator whether there 
are many provisions in the bill which curtail the power of the 
Comptroler General of the Government? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. None at all that curtail his power. 

Mr. KING. I feel that his services have been very valu- 
able to the Government. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In many directions; yes. 

Mr. KING. It is a good thing to have an independent officer, 
beyond the political control of the Government, to scrutinize 
the various appropriations which are made. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no doubt about that. One of 
the provisions which refers to a decision of the comptroller ts 
that relating to the travel pay of the Philippine Scouts. Cer- 
tainly they should have the same travel pay as that given regu- 
lar soldiers. 

Mr. KING. That is the only case where there is validation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the only one, I think. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with amendments, on page 6, line 20, to strike out from 
line 20 to line 25, inclusive, and on page 7 to strike out lines 1 
to 11, inclusive, being section 2, as follews: 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, authorized and 
empowered, under such terms and conditions as are deemed advisable 
by him, to grant an easement for rights of way over, across, in, and 
upon public military reservations and other lands under his control, 
for railroads and for gas, water, ofl, and sewer pipe lines, and for other 
uses of a similar nature, to any citizen, association, or corporation of 
any State, Territory, or possession of the United States: Provided, 
That such rights of way shall be granted only upon a finding by the 
Secretary of War that the same will be in the public interest and will 
not substantially injure the interest of the United States in the prop- 
erty affected thereby: Provided further, That all or any part of such 
rights of way may be forfeited and annulled by the Secretary of War 
for fatture to comply with the terms or conditions of any grant here- 
wnder or for nonuse or for abandonment of rights granted under the 
authority hereof. 


On page 8, line 14, after the word “that” and the comma, to 
insert the words “ in addition to authority heretofere granted ” ; 
on line 17, after the word “ to,” to insert the words “ the Signal 
Cerps and Air Service of”; on line 21, after the words “ trade,” 
to insert a colon and the words, “ Provided, That such purchases 
and contracts shall not be made or awarded, except under cir- 
cumstances where it shall be impracticable to procure such arti- 
cles in Government establishments”; on page 11, line 15, after 
the word “ authorized,” to insert the words “in the discretion 
of the Secretary of War”; on page 13, line 20, to strike out the 
words “ military service’ and to insert the words “ Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps”; on line 22, after the words “ North Amer- 
ica,” to insert the words “ Central America,” and after the words 
“ South America,” to insert the words “and of the Republics of 
Cuba, Haiti, and Sante Domingo”; on line 24, before the word 
“ matters,” to insert the words “and naval”; on line 25, after 
the word “ accept,” to insert the words “ from the government 
to which detailed”; on page 14, line 1, after the werd “ offices,” 
to strike out the words “ from the government to which detailed 
with ” and to insert the word “and”; on line 4, after the werd 
“ War,” te insert the words “ or by the Secretary of the Navy, as 
ithe case may be”; on line 9 to insert the words “ Navy, and 
Marine Corps,” and to strike out the werd “they” before the 
word “ shall”; on line 10, after the word “ credit,” to strike out 
the words “ while so detailed’; on page 15, line 7, after the 
word “time” to insert the words “ without liability on the part 
of the United States”; on line 16, after the words “ United 
States,” to insert the words “ and the agent officer shall be sub- 
ject, for his official misconduct, to all the liabilities and penal- 
ties prescribed by law in like cases for the officers for whom he 
acts as agent ”; on page 19, to strike out section 19, as follows: 


Sec. 19. That for the purpose of providing a more adequate defense 
of the Philippine Islands, and in order to prepare the Philippine people 
for an increasing measure of self-c vernment, all existing laws pet 
taining to the Organized Reserves of the United States, Incladine the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and the Enlisted Reserve ( orps, and afl existing 
laws pertaining to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and civilian 
military training camps, are hereby extended and made applicable to the 
Philippine Islands, and citizens of the aforesaid islands 
made eligible for membership tn the foregoing organizations either in 
the United States or in the Philippine Islands, as hereinafter provided : 
Provided, That in the application thereof to, and administration thereef 
in, the Philippine Islands, pay and allowances of whatsoever kind, 
whether the latter be In kind or otherwise, wherefor existing or super- 
venient law may provide, shall be, in respect of citizens of the Philfp- 
pine Islands, as prescribed from time to time in regulations on the 
subject to be made by the Secretary of War, the same not to exceed 
in amount the pay and a?lowances anthorized for officers and enlisted 
men of corresponding grades of the Philippine Scouts. 

That under such regulations as the President may prescribe citizens 
ef the Philippime Islands who have received training in a Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps or in civilian military training camps, or 
whose services as officers in the Philippine Scouts, the Philippine Con 
stabulary, or the Philippine National Guard bave been honorably ter 
minated, are hereafter eligible for appointment and commission in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps; citizens of the Philippine Islands who have re- 
ceived military training under control of the United States in the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps or in civilian military training camps, 
or who have been honorably discharged from the Regular Army, the 
Philippine Scouts, or the Philippine Constabulary, are hereby made 
eligible for enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps, and citizens of 


are hereby 


the Philippine Islands are hereby made eligible for membership in the 
Reserve Officers’ Traiming Corps and civilian military training camps, 
either tn the United States or in the Philippine Islands, equally with 


citizens of the United States. 

fhat in addition to any funds which may be appropriated by the 
United States for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
legislation, the President is hereby authorized to use any funds which 
may be appropriated by the Government of the Philippines for the pur 
pose of organizing, training, and employing such forces as may be 
created In the Philippine Islands under the provisions of this act. 


To insert at the end of the bill two new sections, to be known 
as section 19 and section 20, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That article 504 of chapter 2 of an act entitled 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act for making further and more 
effectual provision for the natienal defense, and for other purposes,’ 
approved June 8, 1916, and te establish military justice,” approved 
June 4, 1920, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“AnT. 50). Review; rehearing: The Judge Advocate General shall 
constitute in his office a beard of review, consisting of not less than 
three officers of the Judge Advocate General’s Department. 

“Before any record of trial in which there has been adjudged a 
sentence requiring approval or confirmation by the President under the 
provisions of article 46, article 48, or article 51 is sulmitted to the 
President, such record shall be examined by the board of review. The 
board shall submit its opinion in writing te the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, who shall, except as herein otherwise provided, transmit the 
record and the board's opinion with his recommendation directly to the 
Secretary of War for the action of the President. 

“ Except as herein provided, no authority shall order the execution 
of any other sentence of a general court-martial involving the pen- 
alty of death, dismissal not suspended, dishonorable discharge not sus- 
pended, or confinement in a penitentiary, unless and until the board of 
review shall, with the approval of the Judge Advocate General, have 
held the record of trial upon which such sentence is based legally 
sufficient to support the sentence; except that the proper reviewing or 
confirming authority may upon his approval of a sentence involving 
dishonorable discharge or confinement in a penitentiary order its execn- 
tion if it is based solely wpon findings of guilty of a charge or charges 
and a specification or specifications to which the accused has pieaded 
guilty. When the board of review, with the approval of the Judge 
Advocate General, holds the record im a case in which the order of 
execution has been withheld under the provisions of this paragraph 
legally sufficient te support the findings and sentence, the Judge Advo- 
eate General shall so advise the reviewing or confirming authority 
from whom the record was received, who may thereupon order the exe- 
eution of the sentence. When in a case in which the order of execution 
has been withheld under the provisions of this paragraph, the board 
of review holds the record of trial legally imsuflicient to support the 
findings or sentence, either in whole or in part, or that errors of law 
have been committed injuriously affecting the substantial rights of the 
accused, and the Judge Advocate General concurs in such holding of 
the board of review, such findings and sentence shall be vacated in 
whole or in part in accord with such holding and the recommendations 
of the Judge Advocate General thereon and the record shall be trans- 
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the proper channels to the convening authority for a 


rehearing or such other action as may be proper. In the event that 
t judge Ad te General shall not concur in the holding of the 
boord of review the Judge Advocate General shall forward all the 
papers in the case, including the opinion of the board of review and 
h vn dissent therefrom, directly to the Secretary of War for the 

n of the President, who may confirm the action of the reviewing 

iority or confirming authority below, in whole or in part, with or 


without remission, mitigation, or commutation, or may disapprove, in 
whole or in part, any finding of guilty, and may disapprove or vacate 
entence, in whole or in part 
When the President or any reviewing or confirming authority dis- 


approves or vacates a sentence the execution of which has not there- 
tofore been duly ordered, he may authorize or direct a rehearing. Such 
rehearing shall take place before a court composed of officers not mem 
bers of the court which first heard the case. Upon such rehearing the 
aecused shall not be tried for any offense of which he was found not 
guilty by the first court, and no sentence in excess of or more severe 
than the original sentence shall be enforced unless the sentence be 
based upon a finding of guilty of an offense not considered upon 
the merits in the original proceeding: Provided, That such rehearing 


shall be had in all cases where a finding and sentence have been vacated 
“ason of the action of the board of review approved by the Judge 
Adivocate General holding the record of trial legally insufficient to sup- 
port the findings or sentence or that errors of law have been committed 
njuriously affecting the substantial rights of the accused, unless, in 
,ceord with such action and the recommendations of the Judge Advo- 
cate General thereon, the findings or sentence are approved in part only 
or the record is returned for revision or unless the case is dismissed 
reviewing or confirming authority. After any such 
the the President the record of trial shall 
‘xamination by the board of review be transmitted by the Judge 
Advocate General, with the board's opinion and his recommendations, 
directly to the Secretary of War for the action of the President 

Iivery record of trial by general 
which by the board of review is not 
vided for, shall nevertheless be 
General's Office; 


wrder of the 


rehearing had on order of 
aft r 


court-martial, examination of 
hereinbefore in this article pro- 
examined in the Judge Advocate 
and if found legally insufficient to support the findings 
and sentence, in whole or in part, shall be examined by the board of 
nnd the board, if it also finds that such record is legally in- 
sufficient to support the findings and sentence, in whole or in part, 


review, 


shall, in writing, submit its opinion to the Judge Advocate General, 
who shall transmit the record and the board's opinion, with his 
recommendations, directly to the Secretary of War or the Acting 


Secretary of War, for his action. In any such case the Secretary of 
Wur, Acting Secretary of War, may approve, disapprove, or 
vacate, in whole or in part, any findings of guilty, or confirm, mitigate, 
commute, remit, or vacate any sentence, in whole or in part, and direct 
the execution of the sentence as confirmed or modified, and he may 
restore the accused to all rights affected by the findings and sentence, 
or part thereof, held to be invalid; and the necessary orders of the 
Secretary of War, or the Acting Secretary of War, to this end shall be 
binding upon all departments and officers of the Government. 
* Whenever necessary, the Judge Adyocate General may constitute 
two or more boards of review in his office, with equal pewers and duties. 
Whenever the President deems such action necessary, he may direct 
the Judge Advocate General to establish a branch of his office, under 
an Assistant Judge Advocate General, with any distant command, and 
to eatablish in such branch office a board of review, or more than one. 
Such Assistant Judge Advocate General and such board or boards of 
review shall be empowered to perform for that command, under the 
general supervision of the Judge Advocate General, the duties which 
the Judge Advocate General and the board or boards of review in his 
office would otherwise be required to perform in respect of all cases 
involving not requiring approval or confirmation by the 
President.” 
Sec. 2. That the last sentence of the second paragraph of section 36 
of the act entitled “An act to increase the efficiency of the permanent 


or the 


sentences 


Military Establishment of the United States,” approved February 2, 
10901,-be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows:. 
“The pay and allowances of whatever nature and kind to be 


authorized for enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts shall be fixed by 
the Secretary of War, and shall not exceed or be of other classes than 
those now or which may hereafter be authorized by law for enlisted 
men of the Regular Army: Provided, That payments of travel pay and 
of commutation of quarters, heat, and light heretofore made to enlisted 
men of the Philippine Scouts, if not in excess of those authorized at 
the time for enlisted men of the Regular Army, be, and the same are 
hereby, validated: Provided further, That any such payment of travel 
pay and of commutation of quarters, heat, and light which have been 
collected back from enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts to whom 
originally paid, shall be refunded to them, and disbursing officers are 
hereby authorized to make such refundment to Philippine Scouts in 
the service regardless of whether a discharge and reenlistment has in- 
tervened!: And provided further, That the appropriation for ‘ Pay, and 


so forth, of the Army’ now current, together with any available 
balances of the appropriations for ‘ Pay, and so forth, of the Army’ 
for the fiseal years 1922 and 1923, be, and the same are hereby, made 
available in making the refundments herein authorized.” 

Sec. 8. That, in addition to authority heretofore granted, the Sec- 
retary of War be, and hereby is, empowered at his discretion to class as 
secret certain apparatus and equipment pertaining to the Signal Corps 
and Air Service of the Army of the United States, and may authorize 
purchases and award contracts for the development, manufacture, and 
procurement thereof without public advertising for bids or due notice to 
the trade: Provided, That such purchases and contracts shall not be 
made or awarded, except under circumstances where it shall be im- 
practicable to procure such articles in Government establishments. 

Sec. 4. That a department of economics, government, and history be 
established at the United States Military Academy, at West Point, N. Y., 
the head of which department shall have the same status as the per 
manent professors at the head of the other departments of instruction 
at the United States Military Academy, and the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized, by and with the consent of the Senate, to 
appoint a professor of economics, government, and history at the United 
States Military Academy with the rank, pay and allowances, title, and 
Status of the other professors at the United States Military Academy : 
Provided, That so much of chapter 174 of the act of Congress of April 
19, 1910, as provides for the establishment of a ‘‘ department of English 
and history,” at the Military Academy to be amended to read: “ De- 
partment of English.” 

Sec. 5. That the proviso entitling members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps to leave of absence during military duty periods not exceeding 
15 days per annum, contained in the act of May 12, 1917 (40 Stat. L. 
p. 72), be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“That all officers and employees of the United States or of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia who shall be members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
or Enlisted Reserve Corps shall be entitled to leave of absence from 
their respective duties, without loss of pay, time, or efficiency rating, 
on all days during which they shall be ordered to duty with troops or 
at fleld exercises, or for instruction, for periods not to exceed 15 days 
in any one calendar year.” 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, authorized to 
appoint and immediately thereafter retire as warrant officers of the 
Regular Army, whenever eligible therefor as hereinafter provided, all 
persons now and at time of appointment serving as field clerks, Quar- 
termaster Corps, and such persons now and at time of appointment 
serving as Army fleld clerks as were constituted Army field clerks by 
the act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 625). The requisite for 
appointment and retirement of aforesaid persons as warrant officers 
hereunder shall be age, length of service, or disability, as now or here- 
after provided by law for the retirement of warrant officers of the 
Regular Army: Provided, That in determining length of service for re- 
tirement and for longevity pay purposes hereunder the said field clerks, 
Quartermaster Corps, and Army field clerks shall be credited with and 
entitled to count all military and civil service in or with the Army of 
the United States and in the various offices, bureaus, and branches of 
the War Department. 

Sec. 7. That the provision relating to issue by the Secretary of War 
of arms and ammunition for protection of public money and property 
contained in the act of March 8, 1879 (20 Stat. L. p. 412), be, and 
the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“That upon the request of the head of any department or inde- 
pendent agency of the Government, the Secretary of War be, and 
hereby is, authorized to issue arms and ammunition whenever they may 
be required for the protection of public money and property; such 
arms and ammunition to be delivered to any officer designated by the 
head of the requisitioning department or independent agency and to 
remain in War Department control; to be accounted for to the Secre- 
tary of War under regulations to be prescribed by him, and to be re- 
turned when the necessity for their use has expired: Provided, how- 
ever, That if such arms or ammunition be desired for an indefinite 
period, or a period exceeding 90 days, their issue and retention is au- 
thorized, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, subject tp payment 
by transfer of funds from the requisitioning department or independent 
agency to the credit of War Department funds: Provided further, That 
funds arising from such payments shall be available to replace with 
similar articles the articles so disposed of: Provided further, That the 
arms or ammunition paid for by transfer of funds as above provided 
shall, upon such payment, become subject to the control of the requi- 
sitioning department or independent agency: And provided further, 
That nothing herein contained shall be construed as modifying existing 
laws governing sales of ordnance and ordnance stores.” 

Sec, 8, That the first section of an act entitled “An act to give in- 
demnity for damages caused by American forces abroad,” approved 
April 18, 1918, be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“That claims, including claims in admiralty arising from operations 
of the Army Transport Service in connection with American forces 
abroad, of the nationals of any foreign government not an enemy or 
ally of an enemy for damages caused by American military forces may 
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be presented to nny officer designated by the President, and when ap- | pearance of the initial symptoms occurs prior or subsequent to 


proved by such an off 
Secretary of War.” 

Sec. 9. That hereafter such amount as may be authorized by the Sec 
retary of War may be withheld temporarily from the receipts of the 
Washington-Alaska military cable and telegraph system by the auditor 
of said system as a working balance from which to make payments of 
money transfers from and to Alaska and between points within Alaska, 
te be accounted for accordingly; and the expenses of procuring neces- 
sary official bonds, as determined by the Secretary of War, of enlisted 
men employed in connection with such money transfers shall be paid 
out of the receipts of such system as an operating expense. 

Sec. 10. That the provision relating to sale of ordnance stores to 
Cuba, contained In the act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 643), 
be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 


er shall be paid under regulations made by the 


“The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to sell, at average cur- 
rent prices as determined by him, plus the cost of overhead, packing, 
handling, and transportation to the Government of Cuba such articles 
and quantities of individual and organization equipment as may be 
desired by that Government for the equipment of its troops and as 
may be in accordance with the policy approved by the President of the 


United States: Provided, That funds arising from such sales shall be | 


available to replace articles disposed of and services rendered here 
under with similar articles and services.” 

Sec. 11. That the President of the United States be, and hereby is, 
authorized, upon application from the foreign governments concerned 
and whenever in his discretion the public interests render such a 
course advisable, to detail officers of the United States Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps to assist the Government of the Republics of North 
America, Central America, and South America, and of the Republics 
of Cuba, Haiti, and Santo Domingo in military and naval matters: 
Provided, That the officers so detailed be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized to accept, from the government to which detailed, offices and 
such compensation and emoluments thereunto appertaining as may be 
first approved by the Secretary of War or by the Secretary of the 
Navy, as the case may be: Provided further, That while so detailed 
such officers shall receive, in addition to the compensation and emolu- 
ments allowed them by such governments, the pay and allowances 
whereto entitled in the United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, 
and shall be allowed the same credit for longevity, retirement, and 
fer all other purpeses that they would receive if they were serving 
with the forces of the United States. 

Sec. 12. That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, authorized 
and empowered for such compensation and subject to such terms and 
conditions as are deemed advisable by him, to permit the use of 
Government-owned electric transmission, telephone and telegraph lines, 
water, gas, oil, and sewer conduits under his control by any citizen, 
association, or corporation of any State, Territory, or possession of 
the United States for a period not exceeding 10 years: Provided, 
That any permits hereunder shall grant only so much of the capacity 
of such facilities as is not needed for governmental purposes: Provided 
further, That such use shall be permitted only upon a finding by the 
Secretary of War that the same will not im any way interfere with 
the use of the facilities for governmental purposes: Provided further, 
That no permit for the use of the facilities provided for herein shall 
be granted in any case where such use would be in competition with 
commercial companies dealing in facilities ef the same character: 
And provided further, That any permit granted under the terms of 
this act may be revoked by the Secretary of War, at any time without 
lability on the part of the United States. 

Sec. 13. That, under such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War, property and disbursing officers of the National 
Guard, accountable for public moneys, may intrust money to other 
officers of the National Guard for the purpose of having them make 
disbursement as their agents, and the officer to whom the money is 
intrusted, as well as the officer intrusting the same to him, shall be 
held peeuniarily responsible therefor to the United States and the 
agent officer shall be subject, for his official misconduct, to all the 
liabilities and penalties prescribed by law in like cases for the officer 
for whom he acts as agent. 

Sec. 14, That hereafter no person in active service in the military 
or naval service, who shall be absent from his regular duties for 
more than one day at any one time om account of the effects of a 
disease, as distinguished from injury, which is directly attributable 
to and immediately follows his own intemperate use of alcoholic 
liquer or habit-forming drugs, shall, except as hereinafter provided, be 
entitled to any pay, as distinguished from allowances, for the period 
of such absence: Provided, That hereafter no person in active service 
in the military or naval service, who shall be absent from his regular 
duties for more than one day at any one time on account of the direct 
effects of a venereal disease due to his own misconduct, shall, except 
as hereinafter provided, be entitled to any pay, as distinguished from 
allowances, for the period of such absence, provided that such absence 
is within a period of one year, following the appearance of the initial 
symptoms of such veneral disease and regardless of whether the ap- 


the 
date of entry into the service: Provided further, That for all purposes 
with the scope of this act the period of absence and the cause 
thereof shall be determined under suth procedure and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy, and such determination shall be final and conclusive for all 
purposes: Provided further, That each person whose pay, as dis- 
tinguished from allowances, is forfeited for a period in excess of one 
month at any one time pursuant to the provisions ef this act shall 
be paid for necessary personal expenses the sum of $5 for each full 
month during which his pay is so forfeited: And provided further 
That the acts approved April 27, 1914 (88 Stat. L. pp. 358 and 254). 
August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 580), and July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. L. 
p. 717), so far as relates to forfeiture of pay on account of 
from duty due to injury, sickness, or disease resulting from th n 
perate use of drugs or alcoholic liquors, or other misconduct, are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 15. That the Secretary of War be, and hereby ts, authorized in 
his discretion, to enter into and execute, upon such terms and cond 
tions as he considers advisable, a lease or leases, joint or several, to the 
Bush Terminal Railroad Co. and the Long Island Railroad authorizing, 
for the interchange of freight between said railroads during the term 
thereof, such use of the tracks of any Government railroad as may be 


aoset 


| maintained within the limits of the Army supply base at Seuth Brook 


lyn, N. Y., a8 will not interfere with the proper and necessary use of 
said tracks by the Government in the transaction and operation of its 
own business at said Army supply base: Provided, That any such lease 
te the Bush Terminal Railroad Co. shall become effective only upon 
waiver and surrender by the Bush Terminal Railroad Co. of any end all 
claims against the United States in any manner accruing from, con- 
nected with, or growing out of the use, occupation, or curtailment by 
the United States of the franchise rights of said railroad company, and 
of any and all claims of any character whatsoever against the United 
States, except for any balance which may be due such railroad company 
for the physical valve of track and everhead appropriated and retained 
by the United States. The term of any such lease shall be for such 
period as the Secretary of War shall determine not in excess of the un- 
expired portion of any franchise so appropriated or any renewal thereof. 

Sec. 16. That the President of the United States be, and hereby is, 
authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and comsent of the 
Senate, Curtis L. Stafford, a captain of Cavalry in the Regular Army 
of the United States with rank from July 1, 1920: Provided, That no 
back pay or allowances shall accrue as a result of the passage of this 
act, and there shall be no increase in the total number of captains of the 
Regular Army now authorized by law by reason of the passage of this 
act. 

Sec. 17. That when an enlisted man of the Philippine Scouts shall 
have served 30 years either in the Army (including the Philippine 
Scouts), Navy, or Marine Corps, or in all, he shall, upon making appli- 
cation to the President, be placed upon the retired list, with 75 per cent 
of the pay and allowances he may then be in receipt of, and that said 
allowances shall be as follows: $6.35 per month in lieu of rations and 
clothing, and $4.15 per month in lieu of quarters, fuel, and light: 
Provided, That in computing the necessary 30 years’ time, all service 
in the Army (including fhe Philippine Scouts) Navy, and Marine Corps 
shall be credited: Provided further, That the retirement privilege hereby 
extended to enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts and the allowances 
herein prescribed shall govern in all cases of retirement of such enlisted 
men in Ieu of any right or allowances which may previously have been 
authorized by the provisions of any existing law concerning the retire- 
ment of personnel of the Military Establishment. 

Sec. 18. That section 6 of the act of March 4, 1923, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 


“Spec. 6. That officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men of the 
National Guard injured in line of duty while at encampments, maneu- 
vers, or other exercises, or at service schools, under the provisions of 
sections 94, 97, and 99 of the national defense act of June 8, 1916, 
as amended; members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps and of the Bnlisted 
Reserve Corps of the Army injured in line of duty while on active 
duty under proper orders; and persons hereinbefore described who may 
now be undergoing hospital treatment for injuries so sustained sbati 
be entitled, under such regulations as the President may prescribe, to 
medical and hospital treatment at Government expense, and to a 
continuation of the pay and allowances, whether in money or in kind, 
they were receiving at the time of such injuries, until they are fit for 
transportation to their homes, and upon termination of such medical 
and hospital treatment shall be entitled to transportation to their 
homes at Government expense. Officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men of the National Guard injured im Mne of duty when participating 
in aerial flights prescribed under the provisions of section 92 of said 
national defense act as amended, shall, under regulations prescribed 
as aforesaid, be entitled from the date such injury was sustained 
to the same medical and hospital treatment at Government expense, 
pay and allowances, and transportation to their homes, as if such 
injury had occurred while in line of duty at eneampments, mancavers, 
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or other exercises under aforementioned section 94 of the national 
Any pers described, injured as aforesaid, 
who shall remain disabled for more than six months, shall, during the 
of di of six months and until fit for transpor- 
his | entitled to medical and hospital treatment and 
bsistence at Government expense, and when fit for transportation 


entitied to transportation to his home at Government expense, 
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hall not during such period in excess of six months be entitled to 


compensation Any expenditures heretofore made by the Govern- 
ment in caring for persons injured under the conditions specified herein 
lidated. Members of the Officers’ Training Corps 
embers of the civilian military training camps, injured in line of 


while at 


re hereby v Reserve 
nad 3 
camps of instruction under the provisions of sections 
and 47 (d) of said national defense act, as amended, shall be 
entitled to medical and hospital treatment and transportation to their 
hom as in the of 


t f:overnment expense 


case ibed, and subsistence 


persons hereinbefore des 


until furnished such transportation, under such 


regulations as the President may prescribe.” 

Sec, 10. That when, in the opinion of the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy, the exigencies of the service so require, dis- 
lbursing officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps may, with the 


approval of the head of their executive department and the consent of 
their surety or sureties, if any, designate deputies for the purpose of 
ving them make disbursements as their agents, eign checks drawn 
vst their disbursing accounts with the Treasurer of the United 

es, and discharge all other duties required according to law or 
regulation to be performed by such disbursing officers, and the agent 
olficer shall be subject, for his official misconduct, to all the liabilities 


nd penalties prescribed by law in like cases for the officer for whom 
he acts as agent. 

Spe, 20. Section 11 of the national defense act of June 3, 1916 (39 
Stat. L. pp. 173-174), as restated in modified form in section 11 of 
the act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 768), is hereby amended by 
iriking out the words “one assistant" and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “two assistants,” and by adding to said section the fol- 
lowing: “ Provided, That one of said two assistants shall be legally 
eligible for assignment in charge of the public buildings and grounds 
in the District of Columbia, shall be legally eligible for assignment as 
superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Department Building, 

d shall also be legally eligible for service in the exercise of any or 
all functions heretofore exercised by the officer detailed to act as 
officer in charge of the public buildings and grounds in the District of 


nubia or as superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Department 
That portion of the act of March 3, 1873 (17 Stat. L. p. 


which prescribes that the officer in charge of the public buildings 


ding.” 


grounds in the District of Columbia shall have the rank, pay, and 
cmoiuments of a colonel is hereby repealed, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the section numbers be 
changed to conform with the amendments which have been 
nereed to 

‘he PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


ordered 

Mr. KING. There is just one question,I would like to ask 
the Senator. He has made a very clear and to many doubtless 
very satisfactory explanation as to our policy in furnishing 
military and naval officers upon request to the countries to the 
south of us. The Senator recalls that recently Argentina 
showed considerable resentment because we furnished a naval 
officer to Brazil. I understood the Senator to say there was no 
authority by which we could furnish officers at the present 
time. May I say that while there is very much to be said in 
favor of the proposition, I am afraid it would be construed as 
f purpose to encourage militarism and navalism upon the part 
of our neighbors to the south, and would be provocative of a 
good deal of resentment and criticism. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In reply to that, my observation is 
somewhat similar to that I made a few minutes ago. If the 
countries to the south of us wish to maintain military and 
naval establishments—and I think we could do nothing to pre- 
vent them doing so, even if we should want to prevent them—I 
believe it is highly desirable that they should maintain military 
establishments somewhat along the lines of the Amercan estab- 
lishment, and imbued with the spirit that dominates the 
American military establishment rather than the Buropean. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE A. NICKLES 


Mr. DIAL. I ask unanimous consent that we take up House 
bill 8761, for the relief of George A. Nickles. It calls for an 


appropriation of only $100, and is recommended by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Secretary of War. 


It relates to a case 
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where @ man paid for a bond but did not get the bond sold 
him, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to George A. Nickles, of 
Charleston, 8. C., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $100 to reimburse him for a bond of the 
fourth Liberty loan, for which he paid cash at the port of embarka 
tion, Hoboken, N. J., and for which he received a receipt from the 
proper authority, and which bond has never been delivered to him. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHANGE OF NAME OF MOUNT RAINIER 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that we 
take up, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 64) to change the 
name of “ Mount Rainier” to “ Mount Tacoma,” and for othe: 
purposes. The joint resolution affects only my own State. It 
was passed over before because of my absence. It designs to 
change the name of “ Mount Rainier” to “ Mount Tacoma.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re 
quest of the Senator from Washington? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 


Mr. BORAH. I ask to have the joint resolution read. 
Mr, ROBINSON. I hope the joint resolution will pass. 


The PRESIDING 
joint resolution. 
The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 


Whereas it is the universal practice, out of respect for the American 
Indian, to perpetuate, wherever possible, in the geographical nomencla- 
ture of the United States the names used by the American Indians; 
and 

Whereas the man for whom Meunt Rainier was named, as the com- 
mander of a British ship, engaged in depredations along the Atlantic 
seaboard in armed opposition to the Government of the United States ; 
and 

Whereas perpetuating the name “ Rainier” is contrary to the wishes 
of the State of Washington, as expressed in a memorial 
passed by the legislature of said State in the session of 1917 and ad- 
dressed to the members of the United States Geographic Board, pe- 
titioning the board to substitute for the name “ Rainier" the most ap- 
propriate name that the board might, after a hearing, select: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, etc., That 


sovereign 


from and after the passage of this resolution 
the mountain heretofore known as ‘“ Mount Rainier,’’ the national 
park heretofore known as “ Mount Rainier National Park,’’ and the 
national forest heretofore known as “ Rainier National Forest,” shall 
be known and designated on the public records as “ Mount Tacoma,” 
“ Mountain Tacoma National Park,” and “ Tacoma National Forest,” 
respectively. 

Sec. 2. That all records, surveys, maps, and public documents of 
the United States in which such mountain, park, or forest is men 
tioned or referred to under the name of ‘‘ Mount Rainier,” “ Mount 
Rainier National Park,” or “ Rainier National Forest,’ respectively, 
shall be held to refer to such mountain, park, or forest under and by 
the name of “ Mount Tacoma,” “Mount Tacoma National Park,” and 
“Tacoma National Forest,’’ respectively. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, does this change of name repre- 
sent the wishes of the people of the State of Washington? 

Mr. DILL. I may say to the Senator that the State legis- 
lature in 1917 passed a memorial by a vote of nearly two to one 
asking that the name be changed, but the Board of Geographic 
Names has never acted on it. The opposition formerly came 
from Seattle, but at the present time all the newspapers of 
Seattle favor the change, and the mayor favors it. I think 
there is no opposition except from a few older residents who 
have the old prejudice. 

Mr. BORAH. I only interrupted the proceedings because I 
have had a great many letters in regard to the matter. I de 
not recall whether they came from the State of Washington or 
where they came from, but there seems to be a division of 
opinion. If it represents the views very generally of the 
State, I do not know that I ought to interpose my objection, 
but apparently there are a great many people in some parts of 
the country who think that the old name ought to remain. It 
is a pioneer name. 

Mr. DILL. I may say to the Senator that the original name, 
Mount Takoma, was an Indian name. The peak was later 
named after an English general by Admiral Vancouver, who 
saw it from the ocean, 
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Mr. BORAH. How long has it borne the name “ Mount 
Rainier”? 

Mr. DILL. It bas been disputed between the two cities for 
many years, and in 1890, I think, Senator Squire, who was a 
Seattle resident, and I think one of the first Senators from the 
State, had that name adopted. 

fhe joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 

- third time, and passed, 

The preamble was agreed to. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION MEETING 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of o'clock hav- 


arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
iness, Which is House bill 7959, the adjusted compensation 


IN 1925 


» 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
hat the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside, and I 
| ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 


further 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 104) 


resident 


ual meeting for the year 1925 in the city of Washington 

\uthorizing an appropriation to meet the expenses of the 
assembly. 

Mr. CURTIS. If it will lead to no debate, I have no objec- 
tion, but if it leads to debate T shall have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arkansas? The Chair hears none. 
unfinished business is temporarily laid aside, and the joint 
esolution is hefore the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 104) requesting the 
President to invite the Interparliamentary Union to meet in 
Washington City in 1925, and authorizing an appropriation 
to defray the expenses of the meeting, which was read as fol- 


LOWS > 


thet 


Whereas the Congress, in an act approved June 30, 1914, requested 
the President to extend an invitation to the Interparliamentary Union 
‘old its annual meeting for the year 1915 in the city of Washing- 
and in the same act appropriated the sum of $40,000 to defray 
» expenses of the said meeting; and 

Whereas when the World War led to repeated postponements of the 
said meeting the Congress repeatedly extended the appropriation: 
the act of July 1, 1916, extended it and made it available for 
the calendar years 1916 and 1917; second, the act of March 3, 1917, 
extended the appropriation and made it available for the calendar 
1918; third, the act of April 15, 1918, extended the appropria- 

yn and made it available for the calendar year 1919; and 

Whereas this appropriation, repeatedly extended, has lapsed, and 
no part of it having been expended, and the meeting thus arranged for 
n Washington City has not been held: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President be requested to invite the Inter- 
parliamentary Union to hold its annual meeting for the year 1925 in 
the city of Washington. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of defraying the expenses incident to 
said meeting the appropriation of $50,000, to be expended under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of State may prescribe, 
hereby authorized. 


te 
ton 


First 


eal 


is 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted com- 
pensation for veterans of the World War, and for other pur- 
poses, 


ALWAYS FAVORED PRINCIPLE OF ADJUSTED COMPENSATION 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, from the beginning of the 
discussion for and against adjusted compensation I have been 
in favor of such legislation, and I have hoped that when a 
measure was finally agreed to and passed by Congress it would 
be of a kind that would be:as nearly as possible universally 
acceptable to the great army of ex-service men for whose benefit 
and relief it was intended. 

PROPOSED MEASURE NBITHER EQUITABLE TO SOLDIPR NOR ECONOMICAL TO 
GOVERNMENT 

The debates on the bill now under consideration have, from 
my viewpoint, shown conclusively that it will not prove fair 
and equitable or satisfactory to the great majority of ex-service 
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men, and it will not even prove economical to the Government, 
as shown conclusively by the figures given on Saturday by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] and, as I believe, 
practically agreed to by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saoor]. 


MANY CASES NOT REACHED BY INSURANCE PLAN 

The insurance plan provided in this bill will no doubt prove 
satisfactory to a great many of those for whom its benefits are 
intended, and it is probably true that to those who are in po- 
sition to take advantage of the insurance plan it will prove 
more beneficial than a cash-payment system, but the d ficulty 
is found in the hundreds of thousands of ex-service men who 
would be benefited more by a cash payment than by insurance 
In thousands of these cases it will not even be discretionary 
with the men; they must have the cash as soon as it is ob- 
tainable. 

It is also true that many thousands of soldiers will never, 
during their lifetime, benefit to the extent of a single dollar 


; ae | through the insurance plan, and a great many of these will very 
requesting the | 


to invite the Interparliamentary Union to hold its | 


naturally be without dependents of close relationship, and in 
such cases they would not choose to forego the benefit of the 
compensation themselves in order that people of remote re- 
lationship might enjoy those benefits. 


ARGUMENT OF CREDIT VALUE OF INSURANCE 


It will be argued, of course, that the soldiers will have the 
privilege of borrowing on their insurance policies, but the faith 
in the benefit to be derived from the credit value of insurance is 
truly, in the language of Saint Paul— 
the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. 


Mr. BORAH. Did I understand the Senator to say the bill 
is “the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen’? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Yes; the credit feature of it. 

Mr. BORAH. I think Saint Paul describes it exactly, and the 
soldier will never be permitted to see it, as he must die in 
order to get it. 


Mr. KENDRICK. 


VOTE 


The Senator is right. 


FOR THIS MEASURE IS ADMISSION OF OBLIGATION 


Now, a vote for this bill is an admission as to an obligation 
on the part of the Government; and if we admit the obligation, 
we can not deny the fact that the payment is now already too 
long overdue. 

Under such circumstances the Congress might well hesitate 
to pass a law that would still further delay the maturity of this 
obligation for a period of 20 years, and in many cases, no doubt, 
as already stated, it will be deferred beyond the lifetime of its 
supposed beneficiaries. 


ADVANTAGE OF INCLUDING OPTIONAL CASH PAYMENT 


By the incorporation into this bill of an optional cash pay- 
ment plan it would, in all probability, meet with almost uni- 
versal approval on the part of the ex-Sservice men, and person- 
ally I have no doubt whatsoever as to the ability of the Nation 
to discharge the obligation without any disturbance whatsoever 
to the country’s finances. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator let me inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I was interested in the Senator’s statement 
that the Government could pay the cash bonus without dis- 
turbing financial conditions. Whether we pass a bill providing 
for insurance or a bill providing for cash payment, just as soon 
as the bill is signed by the President it becomes a liability 
of the Government and that liability will affect our bonds and 
our financial standing just as much as if we should pass a bill 
providing for the cash bonus. I wish to ask the Senator if 
that does not accord with his understanding? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I believe that is true; but the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] on Saturday indicated rather 
clearly, to me at least, that the total amount required to make 
the cash payment would be $1,500,000,000. It is reasonable to 
assume, as I understand it, that those who would prefer insur- 
ance and would be more benefited by it would include perhaps 
one-half of the beneficiaries. That would reduce tremendously 
the amount of ready cash necessary. 

Mr. HARRIS. If I may interrupt the Senator further, I 
heard the statement made by the Senator from Massachusetts 
to which he has just referred. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts said we would save, as I recall, $1,000,000,000 if we paid 
the cash instead of granting the insurance. That was on the 
supposition on the part of tle Senator from Massachusetis 
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that only one-half would take cash and the others would take 


insurance if all took cash, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Massacho ts or the Senator from Wyoming, if that would 
not save $2,000,000,000 to the Government of the United States? 

Ir. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my opinion. 

Mr. KENDRICK That it would save $2,000,000,000 instead 
of $1,.000,000,0007 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. That was my understanding, if they should 


all take the « 
Mr. 


sh. 

KENDRICK. According to the information 
by the Sevator from Massachusetts, the entire ps 
involve a billion half dollars in cash. It is presumable 
half of our ss would choose the insurance. The 
amount would thus be reduced to a bond issue of $750,000,000, 
and bonds for tl amount could be sold overnight at par and 
rate of interest. 


given us 
yment would 
amd a 
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drawing a very low 


AKBITRARY ACTION OF CONGRESS MAKING DRAFT 


in making the draft of our Army, calling our men to service 
and fixing their compensation, the Government acted as both 
the judge and the jury. Under such conditions it is highly im- 
portant that Congress at least deal liberally with our soldiers. 


it will not be denied that the pay fixed by Congress during the 
war Was a meager amount in proportion to the Nation’s ability 
to pay. I think it may safely be said that this adjusted 
compensation is not magnanimeus. It can hardly be called gen- 
erous, 


CONSCRIPTION OF 


I think it is ge 


WRAIAH AS WELL AS MEN 


nerally 


agreed that in the years to come when 


the safety of this Nation is at stake it will never again call its 
young men to arms to render their service on the battle field 
without at the same time commandeering the earnings of the 


wealth of the country with which to discharge the unusual ex- 
a campaign. Under such conditions there would 
probably be more justification for the contentions of those who 
oppose any kind of a bonus bill. 

It has been my privilege to vote for every bonus measure that 
has been presented on the floor of the Senate. It is my purpose 
to vote to incorporate in this bill an optional cash plan, and 
failing to secure such provision IT shall vote for the bill as it is, 
tis promising some, though by no means adequate, relief. 

It is my intention to vote for the pending measure, not 
because I believe that it adequately compensates the ex-service 
men or that it will satisfy them, but because we are receiving 
here daily from the authorized spokesman of the Legion re- 
quests that we support it on the ground that there is every rea- 
son to believe it is the only measure that will be approved. 
But, so unsatisfactory is the measure, in my judgment, that 
I want to add my prediction that within a few months’ time 
Congress will amend this bill by including the cash option. 
The passage of this measure will not dispose of the question, 
because, as every Senator knows, it dees not meet the issue. 

Finally I want to say to those advocating this bill without 
a provision under which the soldier might accept either cash or 
insurance, let them gain what comfort they may by force- 
fully attributing to themselves peculiar virtues in what they 
are doing; for, in my judgment, the great majority of ex- 
service men in the country will render them scant approval 
and still less appreciation for such efforts in their behalf. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


pense of such 





Adams Ernst Ladd Shields 
Bayard Fernald Lodge Shipstead 
Borah Ferris McCormick Shortridge 
Brandegee Fess MeKellar Simmons 
Brookhart Fletcher MeKinley Smith 
Broussard Frazier McLean Smoot 
Bruce Gerry McNar Spencer 
Bursum Glass Mayfield an field 
Cameroun Gooding Moses Stephens 
Capper Hale Neely Sterling 
Caraway Harris Norbeck Swanson 
Colt Harrivsen Norris ‘Tramme}} 
Copeland liefiin Oddie Underwood 
Cummins Howell Overman Wadsworth 
Curtis Johnson, Minn. Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Warren 
Dial Jones, Wash. Ralsten Watson 
pill Kendrick Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Hewards Keves Robinson Willis 
Elkins King Sheppard 


Mr. HEFLIN. I wish te announce that the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GreorGce] is absent on business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senat: 
from Massachusetts is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. When circumstances led 
America on Good Friday, April 7, 1917, to deelure war and 
join the countries of Europe that were battling desperately and 
almost hopelessly against Germany, we were totally unprepar 
The outcome of the cause to which we consecrated oursely; 
by our deciaration of war leoked dark and gloomy. Fran 
was bleeding profusely; Great Lritain, while holding at bay 
the powerful naval fleets of the enemy, was staggering unde: 
the fire of the powerful German artillery; Belgium, brave and 
unyielding, was so hemmed in by the enemy that her resistanc« 
wus negligible; Italy was being pressed to the limit by the 
fierce onslaughts of Austria on her northern frontier; Russia 
was steadily failing to resist the German attacks on her Polish 
frontier. 

Something more than the moral support of America to the 
allied cause was necessary. Immediate, direct, and extensive 
aid, financial and military, was required. We had declared 
war! It was imperative that we should actually participate 
on the soil of France and in European waters—with all the 
military and naval power we could summon. The undertaking 
demanded our every resource. 

For the encampment and training of our troops camp sites 
and cantonments were needed. We purchased and constructed 
them without thonght of actual values or cost. We needed 
munitions. We purchased them at excessively high prices. We 
enlarged our arsenals; built munitions factories; expanded our 
navy yards without heed of expense. We needed ships to carry 
our supplies, munitions, and miiltary forces to Europe. Every 
seaworthy vessel was commandeered, and we paid for them 
double and triple the normal price. Transportation faciliti: 
were necessary to speed up the transmission of supplies from 
camp to camp, from mines to munitiens factories and arsenals, 
from the Natien’s food supply centers to the ports of embarka- 
tion. We assumed control of the railroads and paid for it at an 
enormous cost. We were at war! The war must be won! 
Value and cost were secondary to the importance of supplying 
our immediate needs. 

Mr. President, with almost unlimited financial resources, with 
every type of highly eflicient industries at the disposal of the 
Government, with the bounteous gifts of nature’s God with 
which America is blessed, with all these we could not have won 
the war. Something more was needed; it was man power. 
Human as well as material resources were requisite to achieve 
success in the war—human beings willing to stand in rank 
formation, line behind line, facing, always facing, the bayonets, 
bullets, and gases of the enemy; human beings to virtually 
transform themselves into bulwarks to defend the men, women, 
and children left at home. Something more than money, more 
than munitions, was essential—human lives ready and willing 
te enter and engage in the deathly struggle being waged in 
that part of the world which for three years had been con- 
verted into a hell on earth. 

We commandeered the material resources; we conseripted 
the man power. Not the aged, not the middle-aged, but the 
youth of the land. It was the young men who had enthusiasm, 
courage, hope, and boundless opportunity before them to whom 
we turned for protection. We conscripted the youth, whose age 
and inexperience make them unconscious of danger, indifferent 
to the value of life, and possessed of bravery that in the face of 
danger and trial assumes the sublime heights of reckless disre- 
gard of oneself. 

Our youth alone answered the eall to death. The camps over- 
flowed with our young men. Ships, from hold to hurricane 
deck, laden with American youths, the sons of American 
mothers, crossed the seas in a continuous procession. On, on 
they went to face the enemy and receive the shot and shell 
being fired at you and me, at every American. 

But let us pause at this point’ What heed paid we to the 
cost of our man power? We have seen how extravagantly, 
how recklessly we compensated for the material resources we 
used. But, oh, how complete a reversal was our attitude when 
we came to consider compensating for man power. Yes; we 


gave without question to pay for guns, ammunition, airplanes, 
ships, raflroads, food, clothing, clerical assistance—everything 
and every person employed on our activities at home—but what 
of our battle-line defenders? 

You say that here a different principle is involved; that man 
power or that part of the population capable by reason of age 
and physical condition of furnishing military man power must 
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not be spoken of in terms of monetary compensation. 


Compen- 
sation for what? 


Compensation for leaving home, the hardships 


of camp, the weariness of drill and march, the rough sea voyage, | 
the homesickness, the insanitary and indescribable existence 


in the front trenches, the nerve-racking hours and days under 
enemy fire, the constant worry and anxiety, the frenzied and 
desperate advances against the enemy, the constant danger to 
limb and life—compensation for all this? No American soldier 
ever asked one penny for such service. We are now speaking 
of patriotic service and duty. All these personal discomforts 
were endured in a spirit of sacrifice, proudly and unstintingly. 


You who seoff at the suggestion of compensating man power in | 


time of war must not assume that any American asks for com- 
pensation for the kind of patriotic service which I have de- 
scribed. 

But, Mr. President, we did deign to speak in terms of mone- 
tary compensation to our fighting forces. We did by law 
specify an amount which was to be paid out of the Public 
rreasury to those who served in the military and naval forces. 


Upon what principle did we pay our soldiers $30 per month? | 


Upon what principle did we give our lieutenants, captains, 
majors, colonels, and generals compensation for their services 
ranging from about $175 per month to lieutenants to $1,000 
per month to generals? 

If the word “compensation ” is not to be associated with mill- 
tary service, I ask you why you permitted a single dollar to be 


paid out of the Public Treasury to the soldiers and officers who | 


served you in the patriotic and arduous service of war? If it 
is commercializing patriotism to speak of military service in 
terms of pecuniary compensation, why have you lowered your 
standard and ideal? 


Mr. President, we have not lowered our standard or our ideal. | 
Compensation has always been paid to those who gave to the | 


military service, not upon the theory of payment for courage, 
personal sacrifices, or exposal to dangers, but upon the theory 
that those who are taken from civilian life in time of war are 
entitled to be compensated in part at least for the economic 
loss which they sustained by reason of their absence from home 
and the loss of opportunities for present and future income. 
Upon this theory we have paid our officers and our service men 
compensation, and we have done it by taxing somewhat the 
economic gains enjoyed by those at home. 

Why did you fix a private’s compensation at $30? Why not 
$5 or $50? You had the power to make it any amount. You 
made it $30 without knowing whether the war would last two 
months or two years. You made it $30 without knowing 
whether you would have famine in America or whether you 
would have prosperity without measure. 
It was an estimate of what you thought, because of the uncer- 
tainties of the war, would be a fair tax to place upon the 
American people who remained at home, and thereby enjoyed 
unrestricted economic opportunities. It might have been too 
much had bread lines been necessary throughout the land. 

Once you accept the principle of paying man power in part 
for economic losses you do not dare, in the light of the un- 


surpassed prosperity enjoyed by those who remained at home, | 
assert that $80 was fair and just compensation to meet in part | 


the economic losses of a citizen soldier. 

Mr. President, I put to the country this question: Have the 
representatives of the American people the right, after a war 
is over, to review all the circumstances relating to economic 
losses suffered by those in the service, and economic gains 
realized by those at home in ease and comfort with the idea of 


adjusting the compensation fixed before the war upon the basis | 


of reducing to the lowest possible degree the economic losses 
of our fighting forces? Are we helpless to prevent penalizing 
economically military service in time of war? 

No citizen can ask more, no citizen can expect more in the 
name of ,patriotism than that a man of military age should 


give himself to the military life, its dangers, and its sacrifices | 
without thought of compensation; but there is no principle | 


which he can invoke which will justify compensating ade- 
quately a general or a colonel or a major for military service 
that does not apply to the private in the ranks. 

Let us briefly review the economie situation in this country 
during the period of the war. 


mous sums deposited in the savings banks by those who re- | 


mained out of the military service. I shall not refer to the 
excessive extra profits made by those who sold the very 
necessaries of life to the mothers and brothers and sisters and 
even wives and children of our fighting men. I shall not refer 
to the enormous increase in fortunes, far more than in any 
other like period in our history, during the 19 months of the 
war. I shall ask you if you are moved by a spirit of justice 


It was a pure guess. | 


I shall not refer to the enor- | 


; a 





a 


| to analyze dispassionately the salaries paid by 
| to its civilian employees. 

During the World War we paid our soldiers $30 per month, 
or $1 per day. At the time the Government was paying its 
| Soldiers in camps $1 per day and overseas $1.10 per day it paid 
| its employees working in its navy 


our 


vernment 


t yards, living at home in 
| safety, from $6 to $12 per day; in its arsenals, from $6 to $10 
|} per day; on its 10-per-cent-plus contracts, from $5 to $12 per 
day. To its over 500,000 civil-service employees, re eiving 


| $2,500 per year or less, it has paid each a bonus of 
| year for the last five years in addition to their r 
or a total sum of $1,200 each. This is what the Government 
did in the payment of wages and bonuses to its employees who 
remained at home. I do not believe it was fair for the Go 
ernment to pay the men at home $10 per day for worki: 
its ships and to pay the men fighting on the ships only $1.10 
per day. I do not believe employees in its arsenals should have 
received $10 per day and the men on the battle field $1.10 | 
day. 


S240 per 


cular salary 


th 


The high wages at home were not only paid by the Govern- 
ment but by private businesses as well. Bricklayers, masons 
plumbers, carpenters, and other skilled laborers received from 
$8 to $14 per day for eight hours’ work. Common labor in all 
its various forms, including labor on the farm, was paid from 
$4 to $6 per day. 


It is true the soldier received his clothes and board in addi- 
tion to his wage, but that advantage was in part neutralized by 
the unusual requirements compelling him to deduct so much 
for insurance. Private enterprises pay for the insurance of 
their employees. Our Government required the soldiers to pay 
for the insurance they took out to protect themselves and their 
families against the probable consequences of the dangers into 
which we sent them. From the $30 per month they received 
| there was deducted $15 which the soldier was required 

to allot to his dependents, in addition to the cost of his insur 
ance, leaving him a balance of from $7 to $9 per month with 
which to pay his sundry expenses. In the light of our pros 
perity, what a miserable pittance? 

When he received the $60 payment on his discharge from t! 

service to begin civilian life anew he was without sufficient 
money at the then existing prices to purchase the necessary 
| civilian clothes. He was without employment to earn even a 
competency. Stripped of everything he had, tangible and pros- 
pective, he was required to make new arrangements and incur 
| new obligations to enter again the industrial and social world 
| from whence he had been so arbitrarily taken. 

Mr. President, in view of the economic prosperity of the coun- 
try during the war, righteousness requires that an adjustment 
of the soldiers’ compensation be made which would not be jus- 
| tified had the economic conditions at home collapsed. 

On the theory that justice and truth and honor require that 
| our Government take some steps to lessen the material losses 
| sustained by our soldiers by reason of their being deprived of 
the boundless and unlimited opportunity for financial gain and 
prosperity, an adjusted compensation law is urged 

Upon what theory of justice, Mr. President, I ask you, can 
the Government place its hands upon the shoulder of one 
youth and say, “ Because you are physically fit, sound, and 
courageous, you shall enter the most arduous and hazardous 
service,” and to another youth of the same age, less physically 
| fit, “ You shall serve at home in a place of security,” and to 
| the former the Government gives compensation at the rate of 
| $1 per day and to the latter $5 or more? 

It is the consciousness that whatever else we may ask from 
| our youth in time of war we can not punish them economically 
| that has led to the agitation in the country and the demand 
| 


also 


in this Congress for an adjustment of the compensation paid 
our fighting man power. It is this fair and right principle 
and honest conviction that has caused a measure similar to 
| the one before us to pass three times by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the other branch of the Congress and twice by an 
overwhelming majority here in this body, and, once passed by 
both branches, to be later vetoed by the former President 

Mr. President, the agitation has not stopped. It will not 
stop. It will go on and on, because it has behind it that mo- 
| mentum which has always broken through the barriers of mis- 
understanding and misconception and finally triumphs. 

Mr. President, I come now to the consideration of the meas- 
| ure before us. The bill is disappointing, unsatisfactory, and 
| imperfect in form and principle. If there has been any one 
| idea out of this long struggle that has gripped the friends of 
} this principle it has been this: That no soldier or friend of 
| the soldier should be placed in a position of accepting a bonus 
{from his Government. Bonus is from the Latin, 


meaning 





cool—something to the good. No veteran wants any gift or 
anythi to the good from his Government. We have insisted 
from first to last that the principle upon which this contest 


should be 


nade avas that of adjusting the inadequate compen- 


tion pa the soldier during the war. We urged an in- 
crease In the compensation paid in order to make less severe 
the economic losses of our soldiers, in order to equalize, or 
rather to put in a less perpendicular extreme the financial 
Lenefits enjoyed by those who remained at home compared 
with those who were in active service. 


Acdijusted compensation means ad 


a certificate of credit 


does not mean an insurance policy or 
payable at some feature time. 

Senators, you who have be counted among the friends of 
the soldier and have supported adjusted-compensation | 
measures that ha been here during previous sessions, why 
have you abandoned your former position? Why have you 
chosen t ‘ bonus advocate rather than adjusted- 
( Inpet eute? Wh uve you accept da solution of 
this qu on that in your heart of hearts you know is not 
sutisfaciory to the rank and file of ex-service men, and which 
will put them in an apologetic position? 

Doo [ exaeverate? Loes not your | ili compute the amount of 

ljusted compensation due the ex-service met 1 do you not 
: ha g1 1 to that, “I can not pay you now, so I am 
presenting you with a gift of an amount equal to 25 per cent 
added to your compensation and 4 per cent Interest compounded 


annually on condition that you wait 20 years? 


Mr. President, it is not compensation; it is a tombstone that 
we offer our veterans If they die, we will give their bene- 
ficiaries the compensation due them for services during the 
war, or if they happen to live we will pay them in 1945. 

Why have you done this? Why have you departed from your 
former position? The only reason I can define is in order that 
you may make a plausible, temporary, good financial showing; 
that you may appease those who are opposing the adjusted 
compensation bill, because they can not get their taxes reduced 
as much if their protectors are given an increase in their com 
pensation In your efforts to please both you have pleased 
neither. In a word, this bill has been drafted for the benefit 
of the financial interests to prevent at the present time any Gov- 
ernment bonds being put on the market. This temporarily 
might affect the sale of their securities. 

You say the officers of the veterans’ associations appreve 
this bill. Of course they approve of it, because you have told 


them that you would vote for no other. They approve it under 
compulsion. They approve it because of their very natural 
and commendable desire to rid the American people of further 
anxiety resulting from the continuous agitation of this ques- 
tion. Your bill has this one saving grace—a political one—it 
will lessen somewhat the condemnation of the selfish taxpayers 
who denounce this whole principle. 

Perhaps you think the President may sign this bill. You who 
have doubt about the President’s attitude either do not 
know his character or are unable to comprehend what he has 
repeatedly said and written. Did he not say to the country in 
the first publie utterance that he made after taking the solemn 
eath of office in that tragie hour of the Nation's mourning that 
he would carry out the policies of his predecessor? Was there 
any policy of his predecessor more pronounced than his attitude 
against this measure or any measure seeking to recognize the 
payment of compensation to the veterans of the war? Did he 
not again on the first oceasion of his addressing Congress de- 
clare his policy through you to the American people, and in no 
uncertain words, declaring, “ But I do not favor the granting of 
a bonus.” 

Your position, therefore, is this: Either you do not believe 
the President meant what be said and that you consider him 
a vacillating man, or because you want to minimize the ire of 
the denunciators of the compensation principle you offer this 
makeshift bill, this apology for your former position. With the 
prospects of a veto being overridden, you have made a bill least 
objectionable to the money power. 

Mr. President, not only ts this bill objectionable because of 
its repudiation of the principle of adjusting the pay of our vet- 
erans but it is objectionable because it will be disappointing 
and is unsatisfactory to the rank and file of the veterans of the 
war. It says, in substance, to the veteran, “No matter what 
your present needs may be, no matter what your plans for the 
future may be, no matter how much a few dollars can help you 
in the heyday of life to establish a home or to establish a busi- 
ness to improve your present economic position, you can not 
have it, you must wait until we think it is opportune for you 


ans 


justed pay, and nothing else. | 
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to receive it, and you must have it in the way in which we 
want to give it.” 

Let me illustrate the position in which this measure put: 
the beneficiary of this legislation: A man who is entitled to 
about $400 adjusted compensation, for example, will receiv: 
a certificate that will have a face value of about $1,000 if he 
holds it 20 years. At the end of two years from the time when 
he receives the policy the amount of the sinking fund that ma, 
be applied to his policy will be about $63; I believe it is $63.67. 
He can borrow 90 per cent of that $63.67, or the grand sum oj 
$57.30. And upon that loan he must, of course, pay compound 
interest. At the end of the third year he can berrow about $30 
more ; at the end of the fourth year, about $82 more; at the enc 
of the fifth year, about $54 more; and so On each year he may 
borrow in little driblets. Paying interest every year on all that 
he has berrowed, and his annual interest may finally amount 


| to enough to eat a big hole in all that he can borrow each ve 


if, indeed, it would not altogether eat up the new amount that 
he could borrow. 

Take, for example, the case of a man who is due about $100 
adjusted compensation, and gets a certificate which will hav: 
a face value of about $250 if he lives 20 years. Of cour 
he must wait the two years after he gets the certificate bef 
he can borrow on it, no matter how badly he may need 
adjusted compensation of $100 that the Government admit: 
rightfully due him, and then at the end of the two yea: 
that he can borrew is the handsome sum of about $14. 

Mr. President, this measure from the standpoint of good 
+usiness, from the standpoint of the American taxpayer, from 
the standpoint of sound economics is also indefensible. The cost 
to the American Government is estimated by your own actuary 
to be $3,631,047,691, and it is estimated by the chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, the Senator from Utah | Mr 
Smoor], that it may be $4,827,444,274. Your actuary says that 
if you declare for a cash payment of the amount due the 
veterans, it would cost you $1,493,768,695. 

Mr. President, I have proposed a bill uniting in one measure 
the cash plan and the insurance plan, giving every veteran an 
option as to which better fits his needs and desires. This pro- 
posal will save about a billion dollars to the Government. 

Under the bill as reported by the Finance Committee the 
veteran has no choice of benefits. If his adjusted-service 
credit is in excess of $50, the veteran will receive the equiv: 
lent of a paid-up 20-year endowment policy for the amount 
which his adjusted-service credit plus 25 per cent would pur- 
chase, at his age, of such insurance computed in accordance 
with accepted actuarial principles with interest at 4 per cent 
per annum, compounded annually. 

If the veterans’ adjusted-service certificate is $50 or less, 
he will receive a cash payment only. 

The substitute bill prepared by the minority recognizes that 
the majority bill is arbitrary and in part contrary to the 
theory ef adjusting compensation, and it seeks to correct it by 
offering to the veterans a choice of two plans, as follows: 

(1) Cash in the total amount of his adjusted-service pay, 
whether it is more or less than $50; or 

(2) Insurance, the terms of which are identical with that 
of the majority bill. 

The maximum benefits under the substitute bill are $625 
in cash if the veteran served overseas, and $500 im cash if 
he did not serve overseas; or if he chooses the insurance plin, 
the benefits are the same under both bills. 

The minority substitute provides (in secs. 704, 705, and 706) 
new fiscal means for carrying out the purposes of the bill in its 
proposed optional form. Section 1 of the second Liberty bond 
act, as amended, authorizes the Seeretary of the Treasury to 
borrow, on the credit of the United States, an amount not in 
excess of $20,000,000,000, and to issue bonds therefor at a rate 
of interest not te exceed 44 per cent per annum. . 

This section is amended by increasing by $1,500,000,000 the 
amount authorized to be borrowed and providing that bonds, 
to be known as veterans’ compensation bends, may be issued 
in such additional amount to meet such obligations and may 
bear interest at a rate mot in excess of 44 per cent per annum 
in lieu of interest at the 4} per cent per annum rate. 

Estimates of the cost ef the substitute bill made by the Gev- 
ernment actuary are as follows: 

If all veterans choose the cash plan the cost to the United 
States would be approximately $1,493,768,695. 

If all veterans choose the insurance plan the United States 
would have te expend approximately $3,631,047,601. 

If 50 per cent of the veterans choose the cash plan and the 
remaining 50 per cent choose the insurance plan, which is the 
best estimate of what is likely to happen, the cost would be as 
follows: 
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Cost for veterans choosing the cash plan_.......- $746, 884, 347. 50 
t for veterans choosing insurance plam.._._..-. 1, 815, 523, 845. 50 
sR... is slic Lees aodidbecdndseiteetes 2, 562, 408, 198. 00 

The cost under the bill reported by the Finance Committee 


(the insurance plan a would be $3,631,047,691. Therefore 
1 saving of about $1,048,639,498 would be effected by the adop- 
tion of the option plan proposed by the minority, and In all 

obability it will not be necessary to issue bonds for more than 
$700,000,000. ‘The proposition for both the Government 
and the veterans is the cash-eption plan. 

{I am not going to insist upon the measure I prefer, and 
urge it or nothing. The information has from across 
the isle that Senators who have stood on other occasions for 

, option plan which included a cash payment or Its equiva- 
nt now state that they will not vote for any such measure. 
‘hey give notice that even if the majority of this body and the 

use of Representatives. prefer this. plan they will prevent 

from beeoming law because the President will veto it and 
will. sustain. the veto. Your position is clear—your 

asure, or death once more to the cause of adjusted compen- 
sation, Your measure, or more disappointment and more re- 
morse and more agitation. Your measure, even if a better 

easure is offered and one whieh sincere friends of the vet- 

ans will support, or you will aitempt to fasten upon the 
minority the responsibility for the defeat of adjusted com- 
pensation in this Congress. 

Mr. President, an unusual question has arisen here. The 
est that is here confronting each of us is, Which of us shall 
shew ourselves the real and true friends of the veterans? Per- 
sonal choice and, preference should be inconsequential. Some- 
what of the spirit of sacrifice exemplified by the seldier is 
necessary on the part of the real friend of the seldier. Are 
we prepared to make it? 
say, “My desire to do justice, to right the wrong, te settle this 


ione) 


best 


come 


ity 
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| adjusted compensation will receive a 


If so, when the roll is called we shall | 


question. is so intense and sincere that I shall vote for an | 


imperfect bill in the hope that we may reach an end to this 
agitation and: prevent present defeat to the cause by insisting 


upeh. a measure which appears to be better for the veterans | 


and. for the Government.” 


I give notice that if the present bill is enacted into: law I | 


shalt offer a bill: in the form of an amendment to the adjusted 
compensation law that may be adopted. Then without our 
motives being. misjudged we ean urge upen the majority of beth 
branches. of the Cengress the acceptance of an amender plan, 


financially seunder and. better fer the soldiers and the Govern- 


ment. 


This bill, I repeat, has been framed to make a good' temporary | 
No one can dispute the fact | 


finaneial statement and showing. 
that in the long run it will cost this Gevernment from $1,000,- 


000,000. to $2,000,000,000 more than if we adopt a cash-option | 


plan. The actuaries’ figures: are available. The report made 


by the minority is on the desk of every Senator, showing that | 


the cash payment would cost the Government somewhat less 
than a. billiom and # half dollars, while the plan prepesed by the 


From the standpoint of the soldier 
pointing. To show how this mea e 
trate with a specific case. 


it will be most disap- 
i ; out, let e illus- 
A man who is entitled to about $400 
‘tificate that will have 
for 20 years. At the 
ie receives the policy the 
will be applied to that policy 
Ll believe it is $63.67. He can 
borrow 90 per cent of that $63.67, or ti irge sum of $57.50. 
So a soldier who has $400 due him for adjusted compensation 
can, at the end of two years, borrow $57.30, and in the third 
year he can borrow $30 more, and in the fourth year about $31 
or $32 more, and in the fifth year $30 more. Mere yearly trifles 
The Senator says that he can borrow so much 


wor 


a face value of about $1,000 if he 
end of two years from the time when 
amount in the sinking fund that 
by that time will be about $6 


» 
es 


keeps it 


e 


Mr. ADAMS. 


at the end of two. years: When does that two years begin? Is 
it not more nearly three years? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ADAMS. ‘The two years does not begin until 1925. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is correct. It is 
more nearly three years. 

Mr. COPHLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICBR. Does the Senator from Mas- 


sachusetts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND: May I ask the Senator if he has any sus- 
picion that the Republicans have any interest in this bonus? 
L notice that there are four Republicans now in the Chamber, 
and I was wondering if this is to be discussed only by the 
Democrats, or have the Republicans any interest in it? 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President-—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. L yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Republicans, like the Demoerats, have 
their minds made up on the bill and would like to vote right 
now. That is how wuch they are interested, 

Mr. COPELAND. I have a suspicion that the Republicans 
have their minds made up to have a bonus bill which no serv- 


| iee man who went through the war cares to have. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, this bill is advocated by the 
service men and by their organization; it is their measure. 

Mr. COPELAND. I dislike to interrupt the Senator longer, 
but if my mail indicates anything, if the telegrams I receive 


| mean anything, the service men of this country do not want 


| 


| the sort of a bill which the Republicans purpose putting over 


| in the Senate. 





majority of the Finance Committee will cost the Government | 


$3,600,000,000, and, according to the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, $4,800,000,000. 

But the purpose of it all is that the bill reported by the Finance 
Committee will require the raising or the borrowing of only 
$100,000,000 this year, while the all-eash plan would involve the 
borrowing this year of: a billion and a half dollars, and’ the 
cash-option plan proposed by the minority members of the Fi- 
nance Committee would imvelve the borrowing of $700,000,000 
this year. But it is not the ultimate cost, it is the present cost, 
that the: majority is: most interested in. The cash-option plan 
requires the raising of $700,000,000 the first year by a bond 
issue. The bill proposed by the majority requires the borrowing 
or the appropriating of only $100,000,000 the first year. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. [f yield. 

Mr: FLETCHER. ‘The Senator has said that the cast plan 
would require the raising of practically a billion and a linlf 
dollars this year; either by taxation or otherwise. IT assume the 
Senator has no idea that such a sum would be raised by taxa- 
tion, 

Mr. WALSH of Mussachusetts. Of course not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That would involve the issuing of bonds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: Yes. But the cash-option 
plan would probably require only about $700,000,008. And right 
here is the reason for this kind of a bill: It is beeause between 
now and’ tlie November election there will be less of a shock to 
the finances of the country than there would be by issuing a 
large-amount of bends. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President-—~ 

Mr., WALSH of Massachusetis. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I1 suggest to the Senator from New York that 
the papers have conyeyed the news that the Republicans cau- 


eused upon this. measure and it comes out as a partisan 
measure. They have ignored the “foolish” Democrats who 


have been. trying to collaborate with them in drawing a bill, 
and they project this as a partisan measure. Of course, 
those who went into a party caucus would like to see the bill 
passed without the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “ t.” 
It is a party measure, and the Senator must be advised of 
that fact. 


Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 


Mr. NORRIS. I dislike to see anybody attempt to make a 
party measure out of this. I do not think we ought to make a 
party measure out of anything, as far as that is concerned; 
but particularly not a measure of this kind. If the Republicans 
have caucused and bound themselves on it, they have violated 
a principle of Iegislation that is fundamental. They have 
numerous precedents set by the Democratic Party, as well as 


| by the Republican Party, however, to vindicate them in such a 





course. I do not approve it. 

If Senators on the other side think this is a party measure 
and want to make it better by an amendment, let us have the 
amendment and have a roll call and see how Senators will line 
up, find out whether anybody is bound by a caucus. on, the one 
hand and whether the Democrats have a solid. following, on the 
otlier hand. Test it. I welcome it any way the Senator may 
want to test it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, adjusted 
compensation means adjusted pay and nothing else, and when 
a business man has to adjust the pay of some ene who has 
rendered him service, if he is financially sound he does it im- 
mediately and does uot postpone action for 20 years. This bill 


amounts to saying to the seldier, “ We do not care what your 
present need is; we do not care how much benefit the adjusted 
compensation may be to. you; we are not concerned about your 
economic condition, but it best serves our interest to handle this 
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question by giving you an insurance certificate payable in 20 
vears 

Mr. DIAT Mr. President, the Senator has spoken of a cash 
option What is the other option besides the acceptance of 


cash? Is it an insurance policy? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Insurance certificate. 

Mr. DIAL. That has not been explained. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It was explained on Satur- 
day. Some things have developed here in the past few days 
which make the issue, not as to which is the best bill but as to 
who is the best friend of the service man. That is the issue 
now. Senators upon the other side of the Chamber have noti- 


fied us that they will, with Democratic support, or the support 
of the friends of the soldiers on this side, put through this bill 
and give a two-thirds vote to override the President’s veto and 
make it a law if he should veto it. That is what they have said 
to us, and they have also said, ‘‘ We will have this bill and no 
other.” TI ask Senators who are the best friends of the soldiers, 
those who say “ This bill or no other,” or those who say, “ Let 
us sacrifice our conviction about which is the best bill, if we 
can first get a ratification of the fundamental principle of ad- 
justed compensation.” A vote for any other bill than this bill 
which the majority have brought before us means a defeat of 
this principle indefinitely. No matter how perfect, how much 
better, any other bill is, upon the information furnished us it 
will not be listened to; it will not be considered; but this bill, 
as bad as it is, because it financially helps the Republican 
Party temporarily, must be put through. 

What are we going to do about it—offer another bill and 
have a roll call, and have the friends of the soldiers here vote 
for the better bill, and no one else? Would the 25 opponents 
of a bonus bill vote for it? Shall we substitute it? The bill 
would go into eonference, would be tied up, and would be 
vetoed if it got to the President, and the Senators upon the 
other side have already notified us that they would not vote to 
override the President’s veto. 

Whether we like it or not, we will be put in the position, if 
we attempt to correct this bill, of postponing indefinitely and 
killing the measure for the present session. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator again? 

Mr: WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is making some assertions now 
which, in my humble opinion, if I may be permitted to express 
it, are not warranted. I say that in perfect good friendship 
and respect to the Senator who has the floor. It may be there 
would not be enough votes in the Chamber to override the 
President’s veto; I can not say. I believe there would be. 
tut if the Senator is correct, why should those of us who 
want a eash feature connected with the bill be driven into 
the hole the Senator seems to admit we are going into? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We will not be driven into 
a hole. We will accept the present bill, enact it into law, and 
then come here with our cash-option proposition and seek to 
amend the law, which will not become effective for nine 
months. We will have many months to urge an improvement 
in the law, once the adjusted-compensation principle is de- 
clared to be the law. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be the right course, but why should 
the Senator make the broad statement that Senators on this 
side will not vote to override the veto? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will inform the Senator. 
I do not know whether the Senator was in the Chamber on Sat- 
urday or not when four of the leading Republicans upon the 
other side of the Chamber made that public announcement 
here. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose they do—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will inform the Senator 
that all the Republican members of the Finance Committee 
feel exactly that way, and the Senator knows that the question 
of overriding the President’s veto is a matter of three or four 
votes in this Chamber. We can not be indifferent to figures. 
We must be practical. The number of Senators opposed to 
the cash-option plan is without doubt sufficient to sustain a 
veto. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know whether we ean override the 
veto or not, but my idea would be for us to assume our re- 
sponsibility and put through the kind of a bill the majority 
of the Senators think ought to be put through. 

I think the House would vote at once to concur in that kind 
of an amendment, I have no doubt of it. I have been informed 
of that fact by a great many Members of the House, and that 
they would not only be able to do that but would have sufficient 
votes to carry it over a presidential veto if it came back. Per- 


sonally I have not tried to make a canvass. 
through that kind of a bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Because, just as surely as 
the Senator is standing on the floor of the -Senate at this 
moment, such a bill would not become a law. First of all, it 
would be vetoed by the President. This cash-option proposi- 
tion can only be adopted by the Senate through the votes of the 
enemies of the bonus who will vote for a cash option in order to 
confound the situation, and, when once voted, these same Sena- 
tors will vote to sustain the veto. 

Mr. NORRIS, Let us assume that the President would veto 
it. We would have, at least, an opportunity of voting on the 
passage of it over the veto. Let us assume further the very 
worst, that we would not have votes enough to pass it over the 
veto. It would take not more than three days, then, if we 
failed that far, to pass the bill as we have it now, which the 
Senator himself admits would become a law if we passed it 
now. Neither on this side of the aisle nor on the other side 
would any Senator with an election staring him in the face 
be in’ favor of an adjournment of Congress until they had done 
something of the kind. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. So far as I am eoncerned I purpose pre- 
senting just such a substitute as the Senator from Nebraska 
has mentioned. I have already prepared it. I think the 
Senate should decide whether it is going to give this stone in the 
shape of the pending bill or whether it is going to give the ex- 
service man his choice between cash, which he has time and time 
again indicated he wants, and an insurance plan. I purpose 
giving the Senate a chance to vote and decide whether they wil! 
take the pending bill or whether they will vote for the cash 
option. That is exactly what I had in mind. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Everybody who has heard 
the discussion in this Chamber during the last four years 
knows that the enemies of the bill want one thing—delay, post- 
ponement, and again delay and postponement. They would 
prefer nothing better than a break between the supporters of 
this principle. It is preposterous to believe if the bill is 
vetoed and the veto sustained that the Congress will take up 
another bill. 


When we had this fight here before every amendment 
that was proposed that would make it more embarrassing to 
those who favored the bill, every amendment that was proposed 
that might lead to a certain veto of it, was voted for by every 
opponent of the adjusted-compensation principle. Now we are 
confronted with exactly the same situation, and the attempt is 
being made to lead those of us who claim to be sincere friends 
of the soldiers into the position of going into the next election 
responsible for the defeat of an adjusted compensation measure. 
I do not propose to accept that responsibility. I propose to do 
everything possible to help get the principle recognized. Then 
when the law is upon the statute books we can improve it by 
amendments which will bring such benefits to the soldiers 
which we believe they ought to enjoy. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska, 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator to the fact that it develops right now that even on the 
Democratic side of the Chamber, for whose membership the 
Senator has never had a single sigh of complaint, there is a 
disagreement between the Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Copetanp] as to what is the 
proper course to pursue. Personally I concede both of those 
Senators are perfectly honest and conscientious. I myself am 
inclined to go with the Senator from New York, notwithstanding 
the great respect I have for the opinion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, who is a member of the committee. 

I wish, if he will permit me, to call his attention to the fact 
that if an adjusted compensation bill is vetoed by the Presi- 
dent because it contains an amendment providing for a casi 
option, I do not believe that the Senate then, even though they 
failed to pass it over his veto, would adjourn this session of 
Congress without passing a bill with the objectionable feature 
left out. So we would still have it enacted into law at this ses- 
sion of Congress and the program of the Senator, which he nas 
outlined, could be continued at the next Congress and could 
be carried out. I will be one, if I am here long enough, to help 


Why not put 





the Senator carry it out. But if we pursue that course we have 
lost all opportunity of doing the thing right at this session. 
Does the Senator think, assuming that we put on the amend- 





ment and the House agrees to it and it is vetoed and we should 
fail to pass it over the President's veto, that im that condition 
of affairs Congress would adjourn without passing it In the 
form of the pending bill, a form to which the President’s ob- 
jections would not apply? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator must recognize 
first of all that there are on this side of the Chamber several 
Democrats who are cpposed to the bill and who would join with 
the majority in any move to postpone, delay, or prevent 
action on the bill. The Senator knows from his experience 
here that if we attempt to substitute a cash-option bill it could 
be held in eonference, because the majority party will be in 
eontrol in the conferefice, and it never would be reported out. 
The Senator knows that any effort made by the group of 
Democrats who are fighting for the soldiers would be met not 
only by united opposition from the Republican side of the 
Chamber but joined by those on this side of the Chamber who 
are opposed to a bonus measure. There would be a group of us 
here trying to get action on a measure upon which it would 
be impossible te get action. We are a minority when pitted 
against the Republican majority and the antibonus Democrats 
and antibonus Republicans. 

Mr. NORRIS. I had been informed by those who have fol- 
lowed the matter in the House that if we put on the amend- 
ment about which the Senator from New York [Mr. Copetanp] 
has made a statement—a cash-option amendment—it would 
never get into conference, because they have the vetes in the 
House to agree to the amendment, and it would be in order 
under their rules to make that kind of a metion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would be disposed to think 
sympathetically of the Senator's suggestion tf the question 
were left alone to those on both sides of the Chamber who 
believe in adjusted compensation. But the Senator knows and 
i know where the votes of those who are opposed to a bonus 
are going to go. Im fact, one of them has notified us that he 
intends to effer the cash-option plan as an amendment so as to 
help kill the whole bill. Indirect methods of attack are often 
most effective in preventing legislation. That is the strategy 
of the situation. In the last few days, with my associates on 
the committee, I have gone through all the doubts and all the 
considerations to which the Senater has been giving utterance 
and we have come to the conclusion that the part of wisdom, 
the sound and safest course to pursue, the best thimg in the 
long run for the principle of adjusted compensation, is to accept 
the pending bill and postpone the pressing of a cash-option 
plan until the principle is recognized by receiving two-thirds of 
the votes of the House and the Senate and actually becomes the 
law of the land notwithstanding a presidential veto. 

Mr. DIL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFTICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. If the Senator's plan is followed, will the Senate 
and the House be in any better position to adopt the cash-option 
plan and enact it into law than they are new? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; they may not be. 

Mr. DILL. In other words, the same majority of opposition 
and the same opposition that can prevent the bill being passed 
over the President’s veto with a cash-option plan incorporated 
in it could prevent the cash-option plan becoming a law if the 
bill is veteed? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We would be in the position 
of saying to the President of the United States that the bill 
which was passed by a two-thirds vote over his veto is econom- 
jeally unsound, and that a majority both of the House and of 
the Senate desire him to accept the bill in modified form and 
make it more acceptable to the soldiers of the country. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator think the President would listen 
to such an argument? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not know that he would, 
but I do know the alternative would be to kill the bill by op- 
position among the friends of the soldiers, and that is what 
the antfibonus group desire. I also know we could go on record 
for a cash-option plan without defeating the general principle 
of compensation. 

Mr. DILL. Would not the enemies of the proposition have us 
in the position that, having adopted one bonus plan and enacted 
one bonus law, we would then be comimg forward with a sec- 
ond one? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It would simply be an 
amendment to existing law. 

Mr. DILL. Would it not be a better proposition to put the 
whole question up, amend it with a cash plan in it, and if 
the Presidemt vetoes it and we can not pass it over his veto, 
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then elect a new President, who would sign a bill of the proper 
kind? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What assurance has the 
Senator that the Democrats will nominate a probonus ecandi- 
date? Will the Senator agree that in view of declarations 
made upon the floor here on Saturday, and the well-known 
sentiment across the aisle, that it is impossible to get a two- 
thirds vote of this body to pass at this session 
dent’s veto a cash-option bill? 

Mr. DILL. I rather think it would be impossible if those 
Senators hold to their position. but I would rather be in the 
position of failing to pass a bonus bill than to pass what fs 
ealled a bonus bill, but which in reality is a fraud on what 
the soldiers of the country expect. When they talk about a 
honus they mean cash, and the bill gives them no cash for two 
years, and then not enough to pay their rent for 
a month. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would not call the bill 
fraud. It is very unsatisfactory to me. It is, I believe, un- 
satisfactory to the rank and file of the veterans, but it has been 
accepted by their spokesmen, by the officers of the veterans’ 
ussociations, by the members of thelr legislative committee, 
and we would be putting ourselves, claiming to be their friends, 
in the position of jeopardizing the principle for an indefinite 
period of time, dependent upon the election of a President who 
may be friendly to the bonus or not, and dependent upon many 
other contingencies that may or may not occur in the future 
among them, the possibility of the mext and the next Congress 
witnessing this same division among the friends of the soldiers. 

Mr. DILL. When I used the term “ fraud” I meant a fraud 
on those who think they are going to get a cash bonus. That 
was my meaning. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I dislike to take issue with the logie of my 
friend, for whom I entertain such profound admiration, but it 
does seem to me that if the Senator believes—and I know he 
does, and that belief is shared by many other Senators 
that a cash bonus is the only rational, feasible, and just plan 
to offer he is doing violence to his own convictions and the 
convictions of those who share his -views if he consents to the 
acceptation of a different proposition until he has demonstrated 
upon the floor of the Senate the impossibility of securing the 
adoption of his views. It occurs to me that the Senator, famous 
gladiator and fighter that he is, owes it to himself and to thoge 
who believe in the cash-bonus system, rather than the one which 
is tendered in the bill, to contend stoutly for the adoption of 
that policy. 

It has been said that perhaps it will carry through the House 
and the Senate and the President will veto it. The Senator 
does not know what the President of the United States will do. 
The Senator stated a moment ago that the President is a man 
of his word, There are many men of their word who for politi- 
cal exigeney, particularly where they are the representatives of 
a party or the spokesmen of a party, yield to political exigency 
and conform their political course te that which is dictated by 
the party leaders, 

I do not think the Senator can say that the President of the 
United States would veto any kind of a bonus bill. The state- 
ment that he was opposed to the bonus does not argue that a 
veto will follow the passage of a cash bonus bill or any other 
kind ef a benus. Of course, I am not in the dilemma of 
those who want a bonus bill. Not favoring service pensions 
generally and not supporting benus measures, I am not so much 
concerned as to the manner of paying a bonus as are Senators 
who have sponsered bonus legislation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I recognize the fact that 
there are a great many service men who believe in the in- 
surance plan, and the sentiment of the ex-service men is not 
unanimous for a cash payment; that the situation, whether 
we like it or not, is that the Republican majority offers one 
form of adjusted compensation, which is not acceptable to us. 
We believe it can be improved upon. They say, “ You can not 
change it: we will not accept it.” Are we goimg to refuse to 
compromise, join with the enemy, and kill the bill and next 
year, with a Democratic President and a Democratic Senate 
have the Republicans saying, “ We will not give way to you. 
You have a bill, yes; but we will not give way and you 
can net get it through. We will not support your bilL” With 
the enemies of adjusted compensation joining with any divided 
group in favor of the veterans we never, never would get an ad- 
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justed compensation bill passed. 
i th 


Divided friends of the measure 


can do more in opeh opponents. 


There is only one way in which the adjusted compensation 
bill may be passed by the Senate, and that is for the friends 
of the soldier on°the Democratic side and the Republican side 
of the Chamber to get together and write the best kind of a 
bill which may be written in the interest of the soldiers and 


in the interest of the country. 
ession, that has not been done 
reasons Why it has not been done. However, the result of it all 
is that any Senator who offers any kind of a substitute bill to 
the one which the majority have declared themselves in favor 
of will be responsible for the defeat of any adjusted compen- 


sation measure at this session of Congress. That is just as 
sure as that the sun shines. That fact can not be disputed. 


The Senators on 
are men of their 
with them; we 
their position is 
side 
bonus 


the other side who have declared themselves 
word. We have sat on the Finance Committee 
know how all of them feel; we know what 
; we know what their influence upon the other 
and some of them, who are only half-hearted in their 
upport, would like nothing better than to have a 
substitute bill offered here which would tie up all legislation 
on the subject, and once more, for the fourth time, 
measure of relief to its death. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield; and if so, to whom? 


IS; 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield first to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wish the Senator from Massachusetts 
would discuss this aspect of the case: What objection is 


there to our first testing the Senate and the President by pass- 
ing the two-option bill? If the President should veto that 
bill, have we not then the opportunity of passing the aborted 
bill which has been presented to us by the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr. KING. That is the question I desired to ask. 

Mr. WALSII of Massachusetts. As the Senator from New 
York knows, I am not in control of the legislative program of 
this body; but I do know that a majority can prevent any 
legislation they see fit to stop. I also know that a majority 
on the other side of the Chamber, with the antibonus Senators 
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in this side of the Chamber, can kill any bill or any measure | 


which is proposed here by any Senator. Do not lose sight of 
the figures. There are many Senators on this side 
Chamber who will vote with any group in this body to kill or 
postpone or defeat any soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill. 
I respect those Senators, because they are honest and sincere 
in their conviction, and they intend to bring about the defeat 
of this measure in any way in which they can bring it about. 
I know that when those Senators, like the distinguished Sena- 
tor in charge of this bill, say they will not support any other 
kind of a measure than this measure, and when the 
tinguished leader of the majority, my colleague, the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], says that I know ‘hat 
the substitution of another bill would be a triumph for the ene- 


dis- 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I again interrupt the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. What the Senator from Massachusetts refers 
to might be a triumph, but, in my opinion, it would be of a 
very temporary nature. The Senator from New York [Mr. 


of the | 


senior | 


COPELAND] asked the question much better than I could have | 


done, although I tried to ask the Senator the same question, and 
tried to point out to him what seemed to me te be the proper 
course to pursue. If the bill were amended by the insertion of 
a cash option and should meet with the presidential 
and we failed to pass it over the veto, that failure would be 
demonstrated after the veto in very short order, because the 
veto message would go directly to the House of Representatives, 
and that body very likely would vote on the question on the 
same day on which the message was received. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, May I interrupt the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, what I desire 
to lay before the Senator is this: Assuming that all that I have 
stated shall occur—and I think there is a chance of getting 
the President's signature to the bill, though we may fail on 
that-—there is the chance again of passing the bill over the 
President's veto in that form. We may also fail on that; but, 
assuming that the Senator is right and that we shall fail in 
that effort, the bill having come back with the President’s 


veto | 
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| conference. 
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veto on account of the cash-option amendment having been 
added to it, and an adjournment of Congress being contem- 
plated some time during the summer—at least, before the elec- 
tion—does the Senator from Massachusetts think that the lead- 
ers to whom he has been referring who are backing the pending 
bill would then vote against this identical bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think they would prevent 
action. I believe they would blame the minority party for the 
defeat of this measure. The rules of this body make it pos- 
sible to sidetrack any measure that a fighting majority desire 
to suppress, 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Massachusetts thinks that? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They perhaps would not 
vote against this identical bill, if the Senator will pardon me, 
but they can prevent it from being taken up for consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS, That, however, would be the bill which weuld 
be before us. As the Senator from New York has stated, the 
debate would have been ended; everything would be over; and 
it would not take a day for both the House and the Senate to 
vote on the bill in the form in which we now have it. So it 
seems to me by trying to get all those things, even though we 
fail on every one of them, that in the end we should get at 
least the same thing that the Senator wishes to get by a sur- 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Nebraska 
assumes one very important thing. The Senator assumes that 
you can get a bill of this magnitude through here in a day with 
24 bitter enders here—also what the action of the House may 
be in or out of conference. 

Mr. NORRIS. But I assume it will not get into conference. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But assume that this bill 
will go into conference containing the substitute cash plan. 
The Senator from New York and the Senator from Nebraska 
and I may get up here a hundred times and move for a report 
from the committee of conference, but what will happen? The 
roll is called; the majority Senators vote to keep the bill in 
conference; the antibonus Senators on both sides of the Cham 
ber join with them; the bill is kept in conference; Congress 
adjourns; and the Senator from Nebraska and the rest of us 
who vote for a substitute bill will be responsible for the defeat 
of some legislation during this session. I ask the Senator from 
Arkansas if I have correctly stated the situation that is more 
than likely to occur? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, in my opinion, the Senator 
from Massachusetts has made an accurate statement. I may 


| also suggest to him further that, in view of the very large vote 


in the Senate which is opposed to any adjusted compensation 
bill, it is not conceivable to a Senator who is familiar with the 
procedure of this body to imagine that if one adjusted compen- 
sation bill passes the Senate and is vetoed by the President and 
fails to pass Congress, the objections of the Executive to the 


| contrary notwithstanding, the Senate will subsequently pass 


another adjusted compensation bill during the same session. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 





I yield to the Senator from 


' 1 | Nebraska. 
mies of the soldiers’ bonus and mean no legislation this session. | 


Mr. NORRIS. I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
Massachusetts to what I believe he has assumed that 
He has assumed that this bill is going to get to 
I do not think it would stay in conference, as the 
Senator has stated, but my impression is—and I get it from 
conversation with friends of the bill in the other House—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the bill should not go to 
conference but should be concurred in by the House, it would 
be vetoed by the President and would then fail to get a two- 
thirds vote and would be dead. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am coming to that. My idea is that if we 
put the amendment on the bill in the Senate as it now stands, 
the bill will never see a conference. When the bill gets to the 
House, a motion will be made to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. That motion will be in order and will take precedence 
over a motion to send the bill to conference, because, under 
parliamentary law, such a motion has a tendency to bring the 
Houses together. So I do not look to see this bill ever get into 
conference if we shall attach to it the amendment which the 
Senator from New Yark suggests. 

Now let me say a word about what the Senator from Arkan- 
sas has said. I have forgotten what particular bill it was, 


but since I have been in the Senate a bill was vetoed by the 
President—I do not remember now who the President was— 
on account of an objection to a particular provision in the 
bill—which would be a parallel case, I take it, if in this in- 
stance the President should veto the bill on account of a cash 
provision inserted in it—and that bill immediately, as I re- 
member now, on the same day that the veto message was re- 
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ceived was voted on with the objectionable amendment left 
out, was passed, and became a law within three or four days’ 
time after the veto was sent to Congress. I think that would 
happen in this case. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I wish I 
could think so; I wish I could think that it would be easy 
to get a second adjusted compensation bill through the Sen- 
ate and through the Congress as the Senator thinks. For 
four years we have been trying to get an adjusted compensa- 
tion measure passed—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Although there have been 
nearly two-thirds of both branches—more than two-thirds of 
the House and nearly two-thirds of the Senate—in its favor, 
and there is now almost a two-thirds vote, yet I have seen the 
bill killed. The majority party has permitted nearly a dozen 
sessions to adjourn without pressing for a second time in any 
session adjusted compensation bills. It would not be pressed 
now but for the presidential elections, and even if the Demo- 
ecrats win, unless their President is pledged before election, I 
doubt if we seriously hear of bonus bills for four more years. 

Mr. NORRIS. I admit all that, Mr. President, but I want 
the Senator to consider that even politicians—to go back now 
to those who have no interest except a partisan interest in it 
are not going to have this Congress adjourn without passing 
some kind of an adjusted compensation bill, perhaps this bill, 
which is the one they want to pass. If they succeeded in pre- 
venting any other kind of a bill passing for political reasons, 
if for no other, those who are looking at it in that kind of a 
spirit would pass this bill before we adjourn. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If we are looking at it from 
a political angle, I do not see why, from a Republican stand- 
point, it would not afford them an admirable opportunity to 
say that they passed a bill through the House, but that after 
it reached the Senate the bill was amended by antibonus 
and Democratic votes, perhaps with the addition of some inde- 
pendent votes, and that it was defeated in the jam of legisla- 
tive business here; and the blame will be put upon those respon- 
sible for preventing the bill going through in the way the 
majority desires it to pass. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will allow me, I should like 
to suggest another idea along the political partisan line. As I 
said awhile ago, there ought to be no partisanship in this 
question in any way; there ought to be nobody trying to get 
an advantage for a political party out of the adjusted-compen- 
sation measure, but right now the politicians in the Republican 
Party are hoping and praying that Coolidge will not be asked 
to veto the adjusted compensation bill; he does not want to do 
that, and from a political standpoint, that is a dangerous con- 
dition to be in. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the very reason why 
I suggest that it would be killed in conference If it should get 
there, 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; and that is the reason I say it will 
not get into conference. It will be kept out of conference, and 
if it is kept out of conference and Congress shall adjourn with- 
out getting it through conference, it will mean the condemna- 
tion of all of the people of the country, regardless of their posi- 
tion on the bonus. Nothing could happen that would come 
nearer to driving the Republican Party to defeat than that 
thing alone. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I de not agree with the Sena- 
tor that the officers of the veterans’ organizations have not got 
some influence, and we know where they are in this fight. They 
are apparently agreed; they are for the majority bill, and they 
intend to fix the blame upon those who attempt to modify or 
change this bill in this body or in the other branch of Con- 
gress. There is no mistake about their influence; there is no 
mistake about what their opinion is; there is no mistake about 
what they will say; there is no mistake about their support of 
this bill. 

Mr. President, I have already occupied a great deal longer 
time than I had intended. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield; and if so, to whom? 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

from New York. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thought the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that while I do not know much 
about politics, I venture to say that if the President signs the 
bill which is now pending in the Senate, when the 4,000,000 
service men in this country read it and come to realize what 
has been handed to them, the President will never get a vote 


I yield first to the Senator 
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from that group, no matter when he may run. It does not make 
any difference from my standpoint, as I view it, 


whether he 
vetoes any bill or whether he signs this particular one. 

I know this, Mr. President, that the soldiers have demon- 
strated that they do not want insurance. I want to call the 
attention of the Senator from Massachusetts to the fact that 
4,683,000 veterans applied for and were granted war risk 


insurance at the beginning of the amounting to $40,000,- 
000,000. How much of that insurance do you think is in 
to-day? Instead of having 4,683,000 poli 
534,000 policies in force. 


war, 
force 
ies in force, there are 
Over 4,000,000 policies have lapsed 
or been cashed in on, and instead of having 840.000.000.000 of 
this insurance in force to-day we have less than $3.000,000,000, 


The soldiers of this country do not want this insurance. 
They will not be satisfied with it; and any President who signs 
this bill, or who vetoes a better one, is doomed to defeat, in 
my judgment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator refers to an insurance plan that required the soldiers 
to pay premiums, and the insurance lapsed in the large 


amounts indicated by him because of the fact that the soldiers 
neglected to pay their premiums after the war. It 
parallel case at all. 

This bill is not such a bad bill that one can not vote for it. 
It is not as satisfactory to me or to many of the soldiers as 
it should be made, but it has some merit in it. It does recog- 
nize the principle of adjusted compensation. It does give a 
man credit for $1 a day during the period of his service, and 
provides for increasing that amount if he lets the amount 
remain with the Government for 20 years. There are a good 
many soldiers in favor of this bill. All the officers and leaders 
of the organizations are in favor of it, and I do not agree 
with my friend from New York that there is going to be an 
uprising among the rank and file of the soldiers and that they 
will repudiate the advice of their leaders and repudiate the 
men whom they have sent here to serve on their legislative 
committee to advise Congress as to the kind of bill which they 
would accept. I do not share that opinion. 

I believe that the soldiers on the whole will be grateful even 
for this measure, but that there will be disappointment that it 
is not more liberal, a more immediate recognition of their needs, 
and that it is not possible for the ex-service men to get 
mediately the benefits of their adjusted compensation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator that in 
anything I have said I do not want to be understood as saying 
that there is no good in this bill. Personally, if we had the 
cash bonus attached to it and any soldier asked my advice, I 
would do everything I could to get him to take the insurance 
feature of it. I like the insurance part of it; but it seems to 
me it is perfectly plain that whether he ought to have cash or 
insurance is something that he ought to decide for himself. I 
realize that thousands of them may be so situated that the 
insurance has no attractions whatever; and not, 
therefore, to deprive them of an option. 

I think insurance is a great thing. I always have thought it 
was a great thing; but there are a lot of people who do not 
insure, and there are people who have no dependents. They 
do not expect to have any and they do not want any insurance, 
and it would be of no particular benefit to them. They ought 
to have the right, it seems to me, to take cash instead. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, let me say in 
conclusion that if I were expressing my own opinion, and if I 
had reached these conclusions by considering solely my own 
views on this question, I would have doubt about the advice 
which I have attempted to give those who have been courteous 
enough to listen to me; but this conclusion has been reached 
after long deliberation by my associates on the Finance Com- 
mittee who believe in the principle of an adjusted compensation. 

Several of us who have gone through this fight for four years, 
who are disappointed and dissatisfied with this bill, who regret 
that the bill is in this form, have come to the conclusion 
that the best service we can render our country and the 
veterans of the war is at this time to accept this measure and 
to enact it into law and then try to improve the law by amend- 
ments thereafter. 

I want to say, more than that, that this conclusion has been 
reached not only in conference with the minority members of 
the Finance Committee but in conference with the leader on 
this side and with various other Senators. These Senators are 


is not a 


im- 


we ought 


experienced parliamentarians, and I feel bound to accept their 
opinion that a cash option substitute bill will kill the whole 








measure. Regretiing as I do that the bill is inadequate, rather 
gain, rather than see another triumph 
rather than see this question postponed in- 


hy Pe 4 ‘ cou 


ae ! er than have further confusion and doubt I am 
p to vote fot the bill reported by the majority, in the 
he t it be perfected after it is enacted into law 
McCORMICK, Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a 
‘ mn 
Mir. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 
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! McCORMICK, The Senator has of course taken into 
deration the prospect of the bill being signed or vetoed by 
t Mxecutive? 

‘ir. WALSH of Maseachusetts. Why, T have no doubt but 
that the President will veto the ma jority bill. The President 
is a man of his word. He is a man of character. He said | 
he will veto a bonus bill, and he is not going to repudiate 
his reputatic for doing what he says. 

Mr. McCCORMICK Then, I say, the Senator has taken into | 
consideration the question of passing the bill over a veto? 

Mr. WALSIL of Massachusetts. That is what led me to the 
eonclusion I have come to, that there are Members on the 
other ‘ the Chamber in overwhelming number who will 
n fe to puss over a veto any bill that contains a cash- 
‘ n plun; and rather than have this question continue from 
se-sion to session, never ending, because of seesawing between 

friends of the soldier on the Republican side and on the 
comocratic side, some of us feel.so deeply upon this question, | 
and so sincerely believe in the principle of adjusted compensa- | 
tion, that we are willing to temporarily sacrifice our personal 
views und opinions and take this measure, imperfect as it is, 
enact it into law, have the country declare for the principle of 
adjusted compensation, and then seek to perfect the law by 
amenmiments later, 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, personally I am strongly in 
favor of un optional cash compensation, but I share the opinion 


of many on both sides that such 
mately defeat the meusure. 

l .d telegrams from the American Legion of North 
and the Legion Auxiliary favoring the present form 
the bill, and I am willing to vete for it, and vote for it at 
once 


an amendment would ulti- 


nmuve re 
Dakota 


“ive 


{ ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp a 
telegram from the department adjutant of the American 
Tegion of North Dakota and a telegram from the department 


secretary-treasurer of the American Legion Auxiliary of North 
Dakota, 

lhere being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 

Far@o, N. DAK., April 19, 1924. 
Senator FRAzIER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The ex-service men of North Dakota are most heartily in favor of 
the adjusted compensation bill as passed by the House. We 
you give your undivided support to bill as reported by Senate Finance 
Committee and that you oppose any amendments from floor of Senate; 





in particular, cash optien, 
JACK WILLIAMS, Department Adjutant. 
Farao, N. Dak., April 21, 1924. 
Senator LYNN J. Frazier, 
Washington, D. O.: 
our thousand members ef the American Legion Auxiliary in North 
Dakoia join the American Legion members in urging your opposition 
to sny amendment from the floor of the Senate to the adjusted com- 
pensation bill as reported by the Senate Finance Committee and to 
support the bill as reperted without further delay. Any amendment, 


particularly a cash-option amendment, will mean delay and defeat at 
present session. Cash option has not received indorsement of Legion 
and will be for purposes of delay only. very effort will be made by 
opponents to prevent action by making amendments, which is unfair 
to our service men who bave awaited an adjustment for over five years. 
Your support and influence in the immediate passage of the bill as 
reported is requested by the officers and members of our organization 
in North Dakota. Thank you. 
Ansny M. Huavpy, 
Department Secretary-Treasurer of North Dakota. 
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not know that the order issued last week applies to Members 
of Congress. I understand that a new order has gone into 
effect up there that during the remainder of Mr. Coolidge's 
term American citizens are not going to have the opportunity 
to shake hands with their President. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator for just a second? 


Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to my friend from Ar- 
kansas. 
Mr. CARAWAY. I think, in exchange for the privilege of 


shaking hands with him, they are to see him at work. 


Mr. HEFLIN. That, I understand, is the plan, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will not that be a great deal more novel? 

Mr. HEFLIN. My friend has suggested what has really 


happened at the White House. The Washington Post of yes- 
terday contained this article on the front page: 


Visitors now see President but do not shake his hand. 
evo 


New custom, 
lved by Slemp, conserves Mr. Coolidge’s arm and time. FPxecutive 
seen in action while tourists pass through office. 


And then this remarkable announcement follows: 


A new custom has been initlated at the White House Bxecutive Office, 
President Coolidge, it is understood, believes that the people of the 
United States bave a tight to see their President, and he is not going 
to deny them that privilege. But when it comes to taking them all by 
the hand—well, that is a different matter. The Chief Executive doesn’t 
mind being looked upon—posing, as it were—while the crowd files past 
and observes him busily at work. He must, however, take care of his 
good right hand and conserve his strength. He may need it in the 
campaign. 

Secretary Slemp conceived a brilliant idea to solve the situation. 
Why not let ’em see the President even if they shouldn't touch him? 
They could observe how the head of the Nation does his work. So the 
scheme was put into effect last week. 

Some 200 men and women, and not a few sweet girls out of school, 
formed a line and passed through the President’s workshop, where they 
had the privilege of seeing the Chief Executive reading a letter. 

Mr. Coolidge didn’t look up as the crowd filed past, and not a word 
was said. True, some of the visitors did not know they had looked 
upon their President; but that wasn’t the President's fault. 


Oh, Mr. President, it is comforting to feel even at a time 
like this that there is always something to be thankful for. 
American citizens, we are told, may yet be permitted to see 
their President. American citizens who come here, many of 
them only once in a lifetime, visiting their Capital, have long 
enjoyed the privilege of shaking hands with their President, 
looking him squarely in the face, and saying a word in behalf 
of good government as they pass along. According to the new 
order of things at the White House under Republican rule this 


| privilege is to be denied him now. Cleveland, McKinley, Roose- 


ask that 


Mr. HEEFLIN. Mr. President, a good deal has been said 
abour what the President would or would not do in regard to | 


sivning a bonus bill. 
justed compensation bill could see the President, perhaps we 
could find out what his position is on that question. I presume 
that in what has happened at the White House we 
could with his secretary, Mr. Slemp, to see him, I do 


SPie of 


arrunge 


Tf those of us who favor a bonus or ad- | 


velt, Taft, Wilson, and Harding, all of them, so far as I know, 
delighted to shake hands with the men and the women and the 
boys and the girls who wanted the privilege of shaking hands 
with their President. It is quite an event in the lives of many 
poys and girls. I have read stories since I was a boy where a 
number of American women had pointed with pride to the 
fact that when they were schoolgirls they visited the Capital 
of the Nation, went to the White House, and shook hands with 
the President. 

They told the stery to their children, and it was passed on 
down the line to their grandchildren; but this proud privilege, 
born of an old American custom, is to be enjoyed no more. Boys 
grown to manhood have told their children and their chil- 
dren’s children of the joy they experienced visiting the White 
House and being ushered into the presence of a real Chief 
Executive, a virile President, and shaking his hearty hand, and 
have him say a word of appreciation to them as they passed 
along. These boys and girls constitute the strength and glory of 
the Nation. They are the priceless jewels of the American 
household. But no more, we are told, during President Cool- 
idge’s term will they be permitted to enjoy that time-honored 
American privilege. 

But, Mr. President, according to the White House order men- 
tioned in the Washington Post on yesterday, they may still be 
permitted to look in on the President, but the article says they 
must not touch him. They will be allowed to glimpse him from a 
distance as they walk quietly by with their fingers on their 
lips as the President, without even looking up, continues 
to look down as he fumbles with his papers on his desk. 

This arrangement is probably one of Secretary Slemp’s great- 
est achievements. Oh, for the virile days of old Jackson, Cleve- 
land, Roosevelt, and Wilson. There were men in those days. 
They could stand up and shake hands with American citizens 
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visiting the White House, and they delighted to do it. They 
regarded it a privilege to shake hands with those who thought 
enough of their President to come here from the sovereign 
States to pay their respects to the man who had been honored 
with the highest office within their gift. But Mr. Slemp has 
suggested a brilliant idea, this article tells us, and this Ameri- 
can custom is to be abandoned during the remainder of this 
administration. 

Mr. President, last week this Capital was honored with the 
convention of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Surely they should have been permitted to invoke the Ameri- 
ean custom and have the privilege of shaking hands with the 
President; but they, too, were quietly marched through the 
large room and looked in the direction of the President. They 
saw the President but they did not catch his eye. Some of 
them, we are told, did shake his hand, but others did not 
have that privilege as they passed through. 

Some men may be averse to shaking hands with people be- 
cause they just do not like it or because they are poor hand- 
shakers, and the surest way in the world to get a line on the 
real Character of a man or a woman is by or through the hand- 
shake. 
for the nomination for President. I know of a company of 
gentlemen who called on him and who shook hands with him, 
and every one of them came out of the room against him be- 
cause of his indifferent or unsatisfactory handshake. 

So, Mr. President, there is a good deal in the sincerity of a 
handshake—a handshake speaks for itself—and if a man is 
afraid that it would hurt his popularity to shake hands with 
people who come and go in Washington, Secretary Slemp has 
probably done a wise thing in shutting off handshaking for the 
present at the White House. 

The President, however, stills feels, we are told—be it said to 


I know of a man who was once a Democratic candidate | 
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his credit—that they, the American citizens, should still be | 
permitted to see the President, for a moment at least, from 
a distance. While denying American citizens the right to 


shake the hand of the President, the President, be it remem- 
bered, is still inclined to the opinion that they should be per- 
mitted to see him. And that of itself is comforting. No steps 
have been taken, so far as the public knows, to prevent Ameri- 
can citizens from seeing or visiting the White House. 

I wonder what is the matter with this generation of Repub- 
licans that they can not produce a man strong enough to stand 
up and shake hands with patriotic American citizens who come 
to Washington. 


By chase our long-lived forefathers earned .their food; 
Toil strung their nerves and petrified their blood. 
But you produce a timid and pampered man 

Who can not grasp and shake an American hand. 


Our sweet girl graduates who walk in and ask for that privi- 
lege shall enjoy that pleasure no more until after the 4th of 
March, 1925, and after that time there will be a virile Demo- 
crat in that place, and Secretary Slemp’s no-handshaking order 
will be canceled. [Laughter.] The picture of a President sit- 
ting at a desk looking over papers quietly while people slip 
through without even whispering a word will then disappear 
from the White House forever. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, it is a glorious privilege to shake hands with 
the sovereign men and women of a nation, a glorious privilege 
to shake hands with these sweet girls, the future mothers of 
the country, and these fine boys, the future fathers of the 
country, to shake hands with their fathers and their mothers; 
because, as Henry Grady, of Georgia, once said, the strength of 
this Nation is not in the Capitol, not in the Supreme Court and 
the Congress, not in the Treasury, not in the Army and the 
Navy, but it is in the people out in the States. The hearth- 
stone, he said, is the true altar of liberty; and these people who 
come in from the various hearthstones of the country, traveling 
hundreds of miles to get to see the Capitol and the President 
and shake his hand, will now go away disappointed because of 
the brilliant idea conceived by Bascom Slemp, the Secretary to 
the President, who has recently returned from Florida, where 
he knew not what he was going for and did not know anything 
when he got back. [Laughter.] He answers no questions in 
the detail, I presume, because he might incriminate himself. 

I thought of the poem, Jim Bludso, when this no hand- 
shaking order came forth from the White House. Of him it 
was said: 

He weren't no saint—but at jedgment 
I'd run my chance with Jim, 

*"Longside of some pious gentlemen 
That wouldn’t shook hands with him. 


I love to see a President who is really interested in and who 
loves the people, who likes to come in close contact with them. 





| 
| 
| 
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who wants to give a hearty handelasp to those 


who make up 
this Nation’s strength, those who contribute to its support and 
perpetuity. These people are living in a great Repub we 
think so at least, and not in a kingdom. Have we gotten into 
a situation here that makes it harder for the American citizen 
to see the President of the United States than it is for people 
to see the king in a monarchy? 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say a word about this cash 
bonus or adjusted compensation. I am for paying to those 
who want and need it now the real coin of the realm. I know 
we have received a number of telegrams from officers of the 
American Legion who see the awful predicament they are in 
during a Republican administration. They know that whatever 
measure the other side will pass will be passed for political 
purposes, pure and simple. An emergency has arisen. A 
campaign is on. A President is to be elected this y Five 
years and more have come and gone since our boys came back 
from the war, and nothing has been done for them. Now, you 


are seeking to put over some sort of a proposition, and they 
have gotten the word to these officers time and time again that 
the only thing that can pass is an insurance arrangement. I 
know, and I believe the country knows, that these boys, the 
rank and file, in their heart of hearts want the money, and if 
they want the money and need the money, they it 
Let us give it to them. 

How can we sit silent here and permit Mr. Mellon, the See 
retary of the Treasury, to refund taxes, and we know not why, 
to big taxpayers in a sum amounting to over $200,000,000 in 
about 16 months’ time, and then refuse to give any to 
these boys, who were poorly paid for service rendered—they 
offered to die for our country—many of them are in distress 
now? Why is it that you ask us to vote for a makeshift gotten 
that will in a way please certain Republican leaders? I 
would vote for a cash bonus as adjusted compensation if I were 


need now. 


eash 


| the only Senator in this body who voted for it. 


I voted to call these boys to the colors. I said then, and I 
desire to repeat, I supported them at the battle front as best I 
could when I was in the House during the war. I have sym- 
pathized with them in their righteous demands since their 
return home. I have tried to help them in every way I could. 
I want to help them. They need help, and now, because cer- 


| tain officers of their organizations see a political exigency aris- 


ing which might shut off any sort of legislation on the subject 
I do not want them to feel that the Congress of the country has 
no sympathy for the cause they really espouse. I will vote for 
the insurance proposition if that is the only thing we can get, 
but in the first place I am going to vote for adjusted compen- 
sation on the cash basis. If that proposition is defeated, then 
we can put the other proposition over or accept whatever is 
passed. 

I do not agree altogether with the able minority leader in the 
statement that if we should pass it and the President should 
veto it we could not get another measure through. I think 
ordinarily that would apply in other lines of legislation, but I 
believe there is so much sentiment in the country for some sort 
of an adjusted compensation bill for our soldiers that those in 
control of Congress would not dare let this Congress adjourn 
without putting some sort of legislation upon the statute books 
along that line. At least, I want my record to show to them, 
to the public, to my son, and his children, that I never proved 
unfaithful or deserted these boys at any place along the way; 
that while I voted to send them to the colors, I voted for every 
just and legitimate demand they made after they returned, be- 
eause I believe that this country owes, outside of fair compen- 
sation, a debt of gratitude to these boys that it can never pay. 
I am not willing to palm off on them some unfair and half- 
baked proposition, something that depends on some future con- 
tingency, as to whether or not they get anything. 

Their loved ones may profit by an insurance policy. Very 
well, I would like to benefit the soldiers now, and [I am going 
to vote for a cash bonus or adjusted compensation. If that 
is defeated, of course, I can not help it, but I am going on 
record as supporting it. I have always been for it, and I hold 
now that if we were to pass that bill and put into circulation 
the money that it would require in the first payment it would 
do more to bring about prosperity in this country than any- 


thing else that could happen. The country is suffering now 
because currency has been contracted and credit deflated, 


and just as the country is trying to reach out and get on its 
feet again these highbrows in New York, the speculators and 
gamblers who oppose the bonus, and who now, under Repub- 
lican rule, control the money supply and credit of this Nation, 
will say, “ You had better reduce the volume of the circulating 
medium "—that is, take out of cireulation 
now serving the needs of the people. 


millions of money 
What a crime! 
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If we conld put this so-called bonus money into circulation 
it would help the country generally. It would not only biess 
and benefit the soldier boys themselves, but it would do more | 
than onything that the Congress now contemplates doing to 
br ‘osperity to the country. I am going to vote for the | 
ensh-bonus plan. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I want to lay before the Sen- 
‘ me of the reasons that have convinced me that adjusted | 
( pensation for ex-service men is just. Everything I have to | 

would apply equally as well to a cash payment as it would 

an insurance plan. But I am so clear in my own mind that 
the cash payment is not a practical proposition at this time, 
and so equally clear that the Insurance plan is acceptable to 
ex-service men, that I shall devote my attention entirely to the 
plan which is proposed by the Finance Committee and whieh 
has to do with insurance. It is the only plan which promises 
immediate recognition of the rights of ex-service men. 

it is one of the glories of our country that in the World War 
we promptly and efficiently and with practically universal ap- 
proval and cooperation raised an Army of 24,000,000 men. 
It was one of the greatest achievements in all history. Two | 
million of this American Army were sent overseas, and two | 


and one-half million more were in training on this side, being 
made ready to go overseas, and twenty-odd million more were 
included in the selected-service draft to be called if the need 
required their active participation in the mighty struggle. No 
better or braver or more enthusiastic and patriotic body of men 
ever marched under any flag than the four and one-half million 
of Americans in active service. They were eager and ready to 
fight for the honor of their country, and no money can or ought 
to pay them for this loyalty and patriotism. 

The Government can not and ought not to compensate its 
citizens for their love of country or their loyal performance 


of duty. Such leyalty is the Nation’s greatest treasure, but 
it can not be measured in money. There is no legitimate 


argument for the bonus to be made because of the wonderful 
patriotism of the American soldier. Neither does it appeal 
te me to bestow a bonus on the ground of a gift to the ex-service 
men or as a gratuity because of our gratitude te them for 
their great service. The Government can not and ought not 
to bestow gifts to those who render publie service. It would 
involve the United States in a great financial diflicuity, and 
create a situation hard to handle if we attempted to bestow 
money gifts to all these whe in Red Cross work or in Liberty 
loan drives or im activities for the eomfort and relief of the 
soldiers or in any other of the many most deserving and efficient 
activities rendered signal and self-sacrificing service to our 
country. 

Nor, in my judgment, is there any foree to the argument 
sometimes made against the bonus that we ought to do every- 
thing we can for the wounded—the disabled ex-service men. 
Of course, we should. It is a prior right. 
eonsideration and it has received such consideration. The 
Government is bound to make good, so far as medical skill and 
money and training can reasonably accomplish it, the suffering 
or ineapacity of every soldier resulting from the war, 

The question before Congress rather is this: Are we in honor 
and in justice called upon to provide some form of adjusted 
compensation for the able-bodied ex-service man? I can best 
state the case as it appeals to me with convincing power by 
illustration of a situation that happened in the city where I 
live. There were two boys working in a factory side by side, 
in St. Louis. Bach of them had a mother whom he loved 
dependent upon him, They were each receiving $25 a week as 
wages, 
beys for active service. He was glad to go. He was eager to 
do his full duty. The Government paid him $33 a month, 
because he at ence went overseas, Out of this amount he sent 
back to his mother $15 every month, which was all he could 
afford to send her; and the Government gave to his mother $15 
additional, so that she had $30 each month for her own care. 
It was difficult from the start; but, with the rise in rents and 
all supplies which immediately occurred, it became impossible 
for her to live on $30 a month. She tried to take in washing. 
She tried to do one thing and another while her boy was over- 
seas. It broke down her health. 


fhe other boy was allowed to remain in the factory. “ His | 
wages jumped from $25 a week to $75 a week. The two boys | 
When | 
| by comparison of values, to several times $100 at this date. 


lived on opposite sides of a hall in an apartment house. 
the ex-serviece boy returned home in good health, proud of his 
experience, glad to have done what he did, he found his mother | 
sick from overwork, with docter bills and bills for living ex- | 
penses unpaid and with the furniture mortgaged. He started 

in to remedy the condition. After two or three months he | 
secured his old place back and began to work again by the side | 
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When the war came the Government took one of the | 
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Every night when that soldier 
boy returns home to his mother, half sick, with the bills yet 
unpaid, with the furniture yet mortgaged, he hears from the 
other side of the hall, where his companion in the shop lives 
with his mother, the victrola playing, sees the new rugs upon 
| the floor and flowers in the window, and knows that not debt 
| but money in the bank is the result of his shop companion hay- 
ing been allowed to stay at home; and he says every night, in 
far more forcible language than I quote, “‘ Oh, that the Govern- 
ment should have made this difference between Bob and his 
mother and myself and my mother!” He knows that a great 
financial injustice has been done to him. 

Mr. President, we know that we were wrong in the plan of 
the selective-service draft that made such financial inequality 
possible because the plans are already drawn so that if we are 
ever in another war, when we take the young manhood of 
the Nation within certain limits of age we shall draft them 
all and have them as nearly as possible upon the same 
financial basis, so that the financial inequality that is illus- 
trated by what I have said—and that is illustrative of thou- 
sands of similar cases—shall not again occur. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? . 

Mr. SPENCER. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. As I understand, then, the plan now has 
already been drawn to draft labor as well as men for the 
Army? 

Mr. SPENCER. 
resources. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. SPENCER. 
hood, 

Mr. CARAWAY. There will be no more sales of Liberty 
bends, but when a man has a bank account that will be 
drafted along with the boy? 

Mr. SPENCER. I know of no such plan. 

Mr. CARAWAY,. That is what I was trying to get at. 

Mr. SPENCER. As I understand the plan it is that every 
man between 18 and 25, or between 18 and 30, or between 
18 and 45 years of age, if the need were so great, would be 
drafted and available for service. Prices would be frozen and 
there would be no rise in prices. At a given date when we 
entered into the war the cost of materials would be fixed. 
The drafted army could not all be sent overseas. Those who 
Were sent overseas would receive the soldiers’ allowance. 
Those who were allowed to remain would be allowed to re- 
main only long -enough—for they also would be drafted and 
they would not be exempt as they were in the last war—to 
allow someone above the draft age to be substituted in their 
place and to take their place and to allow them to go into 
active service. Thus the inequality that existed in the last 
war would be impossible in another one. 
| Mr. CARAWAY. But the dollar would be permitted to work 
at whatever rate of profit it could find, as it did in the last war. 

Mr. SPENCER. It would be hard to regulate that entirely. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know why. 

Mr. SPENCER. We would come very much nearer doing it 
| than we did, because we have had the experience of the last 
| war. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am curious to know what makes money 
so much more sacred than blood. 

Mr. SPENCHIR. It certainly ought net to be. 

Mr. President, the onus is intended to recognize this finan- 
| cial imequality vo which I have referred and in part at least to 
make it good. Most of the Government employees who re- 
| mained at home were given $240 a year bonus to help them 
| pay the increased cost of living, and we are paying it yet. 
Those who had war contracts with the Government when the 
war stopped have been compensated for any loss they suffered 


The plan is drawn to draft manhood and 


To draft wealth? 
Manhood and resources, capital and man- 


| by the stopping of the war, and we have paid over $500,000,000 
| in such losses. The Government drafted the railroads during the 
| war, and we have already paid over a thousand million dollars 
| to make good the financial losses which arose out of that draft. 
| Did not the ex-service man suffer financial loss by being re- 
| quired to leave his work and enter the Army at $33 a month, 


and do we not owe him recognition of such loss? 

In other wars the Government has given a substantial bonus 
to the soldier. In the Mexiean War we gave 160 acres of land 
or $100 in money to every enlisted man, and that would amount, 


During the Civil War bounties were paid by counties and by 
municipalities to these who enlisted, and in some cases the 
bounties exceeded $1,000 in amount. Some of the ex-service 
men to-day do not need the bonus. There is no reason why 
any who do not need it should accept it. It is entirely volun- 











tary with them. 


Some of the ex-service men will squander it, 
but this does not affect the question as to whether in honor 


and in justice we owe it. England and Canada, Australia, 
France, and Italy have already paid a bonus to their soldiers, 

Soon after the World War there were many who believed 
in a bonus who thought that the Government at that time was 
not in a financial condition to maintain the burden. We had 
a surplus in the Treasury last year of over $300,000,000 and 
we shall have another additional surplus of over $300,000,000 
this year. We are receiving from Great Britain alone on ac- 
count of her debt to us $179,000,000 a year, and that payment 
will continue every year for more than half a century to come. 
That amount alone is more than sufficient to take care of the 
bonus. We are reducing our public debt every day by over 
a million dollars, each 24 hours. All this means that though 
we still have a debt of approximately $22,000,000,000, we are 
forging rapidiy ahead financially, and taxes, whether a bonus 
be adopted or not, will be reduced. The bonus will not pre- 
vent a reduction in taxation, 

Mr. President, in honor and in justice we do owe something, 
not as a gift but as a debt, to our ex-service men. If we owe 
that debt, some fair form of adjusted compensation—and I like 
the term better than the word “ bonus ’’—ought to be enacted 
by Congress now; and, in my judgment, the bill as reported 
from the Finance Committee provides for such recognition. It 
ought promptly to be enacted into law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to present the views of the minority members 
of the Finance Committee on the pending bill and I ask that 
they may be printed as part 2 of the report of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bursum in the chair). 
The Senator from Massachusetts asks unanimous consent to 
present the views of the minority on the pending bill. In the 
absence of objection, they will be received and printed as 
Report No. 4038, part 2. 

Mr. DILL obtained the floor. 

PRINTING OF TAX REDUCTION BILL, ETC. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk a Senate 
concurrent resolution for which I ask immediate consideration. 
The reason I do this is that I desire to have the bill therein 
referred to, together with the other documents mentioned in the 
resolution, printed to-night if possible. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that the concurrent resolution presented by 
him may now be considered. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Just one moment. I understand from the 
Senator from Utah that he has submitted the resolution to the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sraons], the ranking 
Democratic Member of the Finance Committee, and that the 
resolution has the approval of that®@@pator ? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from™4&Ykansas states the fact 
correctly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And the Senator from Utah has stated 
that it is necessary that the action which he asks be taken 
promptly, in order to supply the Senate with printed copies of 
the report on the bill to which he refers? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is necessary in order to supply copies of 
both the report and the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. If there is to be any debate on the pending 
measure, I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none, 
and the unfinished business is temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. DILL. What is the request of the Senator from Utah? 
I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The request of the Senator 
from Utah is for the present consideration of the concurrent 
resolution which he has submitted. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the resolution leads to any discussion, I 
shall not insist on it. 

Mr. DILL. I am willing to yield If the resolution shall lead 
to no discussion, and if I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution (S, Con. Res. 7), which was read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatiwes concurring), 
That the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes, as reported to the Senate, be printed 
as a Senate document, together with an index thereof and the 
report to the Senate made in connection therewith and the three 
amendments offered by the minority, and that 2,500 additional copies 
be printed, of which 500 shall be for the Senate document room, 
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1,000 for the House document room, 800 for the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate, and 200 for the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thank the 
yielding. 

ADJUSTED COMPENSATION OF W 


The question is on agreeing to 


Senator from Washington for 


ORLD WAR VETERANS 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted compen- 
sation for veterans of the World War, and for ot 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the 
Washington yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I desire tg offer an amendment to the 
pending bill and ask that it may be printed and lie on the table, 


er purposes. 
eenator trom 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 
Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to take just a few min- 


utes of the Senate’s time in order to explain my position in con- 
nection with the proposal of a cash bonus. I believe that in the 
light of the bonuses which have been voted by the various 
States of the Union a large majority of the individual ex-service 
men understand by a bonus that they will receive payment in 
cash. I wish just for a moment to call attention to what this 
bill will mean to them if it passes and becomes a law. Accord- 
ing to statements which were placed in the Recorp on Saturday 
last, which I take it are correct, the passage of this bill will 
mean—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator 
the table which is printed on the Recorp? 


refer to 


Mr. DILL. I refer to the table. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the table is inecor- 
rect. The bill provides that the minimum amount that at any 


time may be borrowed shall be 60 per cent of the face value of 
the policy. The table would indicate that in the nineteenth year 
on a thousand-dollar certificate the beneficiary could borrow 
$900. I do not understand, however, that he could borrow more 
than $600. 

Mr. DILL. That only makes it worse. The figures that I 
was going to quote are the figures which were placed in the 
Recorp, which, according to the Senator from Massachusetts, 
are even more favorable to the cash proposition than is indi- 
eated on their face. So if the bill shall pass, the ex-service 
men who want cash are in this position: 

After waiting for two years they can go to a banker and se- 
cure less than one-tenth of the face value of their policy on 
7 per cent interest; and the average policy being about $1,000, 
they will get $87.93, according to the statement. That in 
the third year. The fourth year they can get about one-third 
of the amount that they could get in the third year; in the 
fifth year anogher one-third of that, less than 10 per cent; in 
the sixth year another one-third; and so on for 20 years. 
When the 20 years were up they would have left about 10 per 
cent of the original policy which they could get in cash. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Washington permit an interruption? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The process to which the 
Senator refers can go on until the fourteenth or fifteenth year; 
then the 60 per cent face value of the policy will be reached 
and there can be no more borrowing. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from Massachusetts, then, is cor- 
rect in the statement which is published in the Recorp to the 
effect that the beneficiaries will get in cash $50 or $60 the last 
few years. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The statement 
ing, in that it is too favorable to the veterans. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I was in favor of a bonus before 
I came to the Senate. I promised the ex-service men and the 
people of the State of Washington that if I were elected I 
should vote for a bonus. They understood, and I understood, 
that that bonus meant that the veterans would have a right to 
get a certain amount of cash. 

If I have an opportunity—and TI think I shall have an oppor- 
tunity, for, if no other Senator introduces it, I shall intreduce 
an amendment embodying a cash option—I am going to keep 
my record straig at and vote for a cash option to tlose men. 

The Senators on the Finance Committee on this side of the 
Chamber justify their position in withdrawing their support of 
the cash option on the ground that if the cash option should 
be defeated, and the bill should fail, then the Democrats would 


is 


is mislead- 
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be responsible for its failure. I 
study and ir 
this case I heg to aiitel! 


bill 


have much respect for their 
experience and their political wisdom, but in 
most widely from them. If this bonus 
Senate and the House, with a cash option or 
without a cash option, and the President vetoes the bill, and it 


th 


passes the 


does not become a law, the President will be responsible for the 
failure of the bill to become a law; and if the bill passes with- 
out a cash option, and if the boys must wait three vears before 
they can borrow 10 per cent of the face value of their policy, 


while the ex-service men may not understand the parliamentary 
situation, they will understand that they are not getting a cash 
bonus. For my part I intend to do all I can to see that they 





nre given the option to get a cash bonus when this bill be- 
comes a law, if it shall become a law. 

If the Senators on the other side of the Chamber who want 
a bonus are in earnest about a bonus, as are those of us who 
have always been for it, if they are really in earnest about it, 
they will do what we will do; they will vote for the best that 
they can get; and if the President vetoes it they will vote to 
pass it over his veto 

I am not very much influenced by certain political leaders 
who smile because they have created a parliamentary situa- 
tion that forces Senators on this side of the Chamber who 
wunt a cash bonus to vote against what they themselves believe 
in. For my part, I shall not vote against my judgment or my 
belief. If this bill passes with a cash option in it, and the 
President vetoes it and we can not pass it over his veto, the 
responsibility will be on his head. Then I should be in favor 
of electing a new President who would sign the next bonus 


bill, and we should not then need a two-thirds majority 

I want a law passed on the bonus question in terms 
that the ex-service men of this country who want a cash bonus 
and who have been promised a bonus in will be able 
get it; so that when they ask for bread we will not be giving 
them a stone and when they ask for fish we will not be giving 
them a serpent, 


such 


cusn To 


The Senator from New York [Mr. Copernanp] has stated 
here that he will submit as a substitute for this measure a 
bill in practically the same terms as the bill we now have, 
with the exception that it will provide a cash option. I hops 
he will do so; and I hope that bill will pass by a majority 
vote of the Senate in order that the ex-service men of this 
country may know that those of us who came here pledged 
to vote for the bonus are going to keep faith with them as 
they kept faith with the flag and with the country which 
they went across the ocean to serve. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the pending bill, to strike out all after the enacting 
cluuse and to insert in lieu thereof what I send to the desk 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
offers an amendment to the bill. 
The amendment submitted by Mr. Copetanp is as follows: 


The Senator from New York 


Amendment in the nature of a substitute by Mr. Coprranp to the 
bill (1. R. 7959) to provide adjusted compensation for veterans of 
the World War, and for other purposes, viz: Strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the folowing 

TitLe I,—DEFINITIONS 
SecTron, 1. This act may be cited as the “ World War Adjusted 
Compensation Act.” 
Spe > As used in this act— 

The term “veteran” includes any individual, a member of 
the military or naval forces of the United States at any time after 
April 1917, and before November 12, 1918; but does not include 
(1 any individual at any time during such period or thereafter 
separated from such forces under other than honorable conditions, 


iny conscientious objector who performed no military duty what- 
refused to wear the uniform, or (3) any alien at any time 


during such period or thereafter discharged from the military or 


© 
{ 
(< 


evel | 


naval forces on account of his alienage ; 

(b) The term “ oversea service”’ means service on shore in Europe 
or Asia, exclusive of China, Japan, and the Philippine Islands; and 
service afloat, not on receiving ships ; including in either case the period 
from the date of embarkation for such service to the date of disem- 


barkation on return from such service, both dates inclusive; 
ec) The term * home service’ means all service not oversea service: 
(d) The term “ adjusted service credit” means the amount of the 
credit computed under the provisions of Title Il; and 


(e) The term “person” includes a partnership, corporation, or 
association, as well as an individual, 
TITLE IL—ADJUSTED SERVICE CREDIT 
S 201. The amount of adjusted service credit shall be computed 
by allowing the following sums for each day of active service, in ex- 
ce of sixty days, in the military or naval forces of the United States 
after April 5, 1917, and before July 1, 1919, as shown by the service 
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or other record of the veteran: $1.25 for each day of oversea service, 
and $1 for each day of home service; but the amount of the credit 
of a veteran who performed no oversea service shall not exceed $500, 
and the amount of the credit of a veteran who performed any oversea 
service shall not exceed $625. 

Sec. 202. In computing the 
shall be made to— 

(a) Any commissioned officer above the grade of captain in the Army 
or Marine Corps, lieutenant in the Navy, first lieutenant or first lieu- 
tenant of engineers in the Coast Guard, or passed assistant surgeon 
in the Public Health Service, or having the pay and allowances, if 
not the rank, of any officer superior in rank to any of such grades— 
in each case for the period of service as such ; 

(b) Any individual holding a permanent or provisional commission 
or permanent or acting warrant in any branch of the military or naval 
forces, (while holding such commission or warrant) serving under 
a temporary commission in a higher grade—in each case for the period 
of service under such commission or warrant or in such higher grade 
after the accrual of the right to pay thereunder. This subdivision 
shall not apply to any noncommissioned officer ; 

(ec) Any civilian officer or employee of any branch of the military 
or naval forces, contract surgeon, cadet of the United States Military 
Academy, midshipman, cadet or cadet engineer of the Coast Guard, 
member of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, member of the Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps (except an enlisted man detailed thereto), 
Philippine Scout, member of the Philippine Guard, member of the 
Philippine Constabulary, member of the Porto Rico Regiment of In 
fantry, member of the National Guard of Hawaii, member of the in 
sular force of the Navy, member of the Samoan native guard and band 
of the Navy, or Indian Scout—in each case for the period of service 


adjusted service credit no allowance 


such ; 
(d) Any individual entering the milltary or naval forces after No 
vember 11, 1918—for any period after such entrance ; 

(©) Any commissioned or warrant officer performing home service 
not with troops and receiving commutation of quarters or of subsist- 


as 


ence—for the period of such service ; 

(f) Any member of the Public Health Service—for any period dur 
ing which he was not detalled for duty with the Army or the Navy; 

(g) Any individual granted a farm or industrial furlough—for the 
period of such furlough; or 

(h) Any individual detailed for work on roads or other construction 
or repair work—for the period during which his pay was equalized to 
conform to the compensation paid to civilian employees in the same or 
like employment, pursuant to the provisions of section 9 of the act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for 
other purposes,” approved February 28, 1919. 

Sec. 203. (a) The periods referred to in subdivision (e) of section 
202 may be included in the,case of any individual if and to the extent 
that the Secretary of Wag the Secretary of the Navy jointly find 
that such service subjecte@wsuch individual to exceptional hazard. <A 
full statement of all action under this subdivision shall be included in 
the reports of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
required by section 307. 

(b) In computing the credit to any veteran under this title effect 
shall be given to all subdivisions of section 202 which are applicable. 

(ce) If part of the service is oversea service and part is home service, 
the home service shall first be used in computing the 60-day period 
referred to in section 201. 

(d) For the purpose of computing the 60-day period referred to 
in section 201, any period of service after April 5, 1917, and before 
July 1, 1919, in the military or naval forees in any capacity may be 
included, notwithstanding allowance of credit for such period, or a 
part thereof, is prohibited under the provisions of section 202, except 
that the periods referred to in subdivisions (b), (c), and (d), of that 
section shall not be included. 

(e) For the purpose of section 201, in the case of members of the 
National Guard or of the National Guard Reserve called into service 
by the proclamation of the President dated July 3, 1917, the time 
of service between the date of call into the service as specified in 
such proclamation and August 5, 1917, both dates inclusive, shall 
be deemed to be active service in the military or naval forces of the 
United States. 

Tirt_e IlI.—GBNERAL PROVISIONS 
BENEFITS GRANTED VETERANS 


Sec. 801. Each yeteran shall be entitled to choose either of the 
following plans: 
(1) To receive “adjusted service pay” as provided in Title IV; or 
(2) To receive an “ adjusted service certificate” as provided in 
Title V. 


APPIACATION BY VETERAN 


Sec. 802. (a) A veteran's choice between the plans enumerated in 
section 801 shall be made by application filed with the Secretary of 
War, if he is serving in, or his last service was with, the military 
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forces; or with the Secretary of the Navy, if he is serving in, or 
his last service was with, the naval forces. 

(b) Such application shall be made on or before January 1, 1928, 
and ff not made on or before such date shall be held void. 

(c) An application shall be made (1) personally by the veteran, or 
(2) in case physical or mental incapacity prevents the making of a 
personal application, then by such representative of the veteran and 
in such manner as the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy shall jointly by regulation prescribe. An application made by 
a representative other than one authorized by any such regulation 
shall be held vold. 

(d) The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy shal! jointly 
make any regulations necessary to the efficient administration of the 
provisions of this section. 

TRANSMITTAL OF APPLICATION 

Sec. 303. (a) As soon as practicable after the receipt of a valid app!i- 
cation the Secretary of War or the Seeretary of the Navy, as the case 
may be, shall tramsmit to the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau (hereinafter in this act referred to as the “ director") the appli 
cation and a certificate setting forth— 

(1) That the applicant is a veteran; 

(2) His name and address; 

(3) The date and place of his birth; 
(4) The amount of his adjusted seryice credit; and 

(5) The plan chosen. 

(b) Upon receipt of such certificate the director shall proceed to ex- 
tend to the veteran the benefits conferred by the plan chosen, as provided 
for in this act. 

PUBLICITY 

Swe, 304. «a) The director shall, ae seen as practicable after the 
enaetment of this act, prepare and publish a pamphlet er pamphiets con- 
taining a digest and explanation of the previsions of this act; aud shall 
from time to time thereafter prepare and publish such additioual or 
supplementary information as may be found necessary. 

(b) The publications provided for in subdivision (a) shall be dis- 
tributed in such manner as the directer may determine to be most effec- 
tive to inform veterans and their dependents of their right under this 
act, 

STATISTICS 

Sec. 305. Immediately upon the enactment of this act the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy shall ascertain the indiviéuals 
who are veterans as defined in section 2, and, as to each veteran, the 
number of days of oversea service and of home service, as defined In sec- 
tion 2, for which he is entitled to reeeive adjusted service credit, and 
their findings sha)! not be subject to review by the General Accounting 
Office, and payments made by disbursing officers of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau made in accordance with such findings shall be passed 
to their credit. 

ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS 


Sec. 306. Any officer charged with any function under this act shall 
make such regulations, not inconsistent with this act, as may be neces- 
sary to the efficient administration of such function. 

REPORTS 
Sec. 307. Any officer charged with the administration of any part 


ef this act shall make a full report to Congress on the first Monday 
of December of each year as to his administration thereof. 


EXEMPTION FROM ATTACHMENT AND TAXATION 


See. 308. Ne sum payable under this act to a veteran or his depend- 
euts, er to his estate, or to any beneficiary named under Title V, no 
adjusted service certificate, and no preceeds of any loam made on such 
certificate, shall be subject to attachment, levy, or seizure under any 
legal or equitable precess, or te National or State taxation. 


UNLAWPUL PEES 


Sec. 309. Any person who charges or collects, or attempts to charge 
or eollect, either directly or indirectly, amy fee ‘or other compensation 
for aseisting in amy werner a veteran er his dependents in obtaining 
any of the benefits, privileges, or loans to which he is entitled under 
the previsions of this act shall, upon conviction thereof, be subject to 
a fine of not more than $500 or imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both, 


Tivite IV.—Apsus?TsD Sarvice Pay 


Sec, 401. If the veteran has chosen adjusted service pay, there shall 
be paid to him by the director (as soon as practicable after receipt of 
an application in accordance with the previsiens of section 302, but 
not before the expiration of nine months after the enactment of this 
act), in addition to any other ameunts due such veteran in pursuance 
of law, the amount of his adjusted service credit. 

Sec. 402. No right to adjusted service pay under the provisions of 
this title shall be assignable or serve as seeurity for any lean. Any 
assignment or loan made in violation of the provisions of this section 
shall be held void. Except as provided in Title VI, the director shall 
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not pay the ameunt of adjusted servicer pay to any pe 


en other than 
the veteran or such representative of the 


veteran as be shall by reg 


lation prescrib« rh 
Titte V.—Avsustep Service CERTIFICATES 

Sec. 501. If the veteran hi: chy i: an adjusted servi tifi- 
cate, the directer, upon certification from the Secret y of War or 
the Secretary of the Navy, as previded in section 303, is hereby directed 
to issue without cost to the veteran d ited therein a mnpartici- 
pating adjusted service certificate (hereinafter in this title re ferred 
to as a “ certificate”) of a face value equal to the an nt of 20-year 
endowment insurance that the amount of his ad ed Vice credit 
increased by 25 per cent would purchase at his m4 1 his birthday 
nearest the date of the certificate if applied as a net pren ium, 
calculated in accordance with accepted actuarial princtp and based 
upon the Ameriean Experience Table of Mortality, and interest at 4 
per cent per annum, compounded annually fhe certificate shall be 


dated, and all rights conferred under the provisions of this title shat 
take effect, as of the Ist day of the month In which the application is 
filed, but in no case before January 1, 1925. The veteran shall name 
the beneficiary of the certificate and may from time to time, with the 
approval of the director, change such beneficiary. The amount of the 
face value of the certificate (except as provided in subdivisions (3), 
(d), (e), and (f) of section 502) shall be payable out of the fund 
created by section 505 (1) to the veteran 20 years after the date of the 
certificate, or (2) upon the death of the veteran prior to the expiration 
of such 20-year period, to the beneficiary named; except that if such 
beneficiary dies before the veteran and no new beneficiary is named, 
or if the beneficiary in the first instance has not yet been named, the 
amount of the face value of the certificate shall be pald to the estate 
of the veteran. If the veteran dies after making application under 
section 302, but before January 1, 1925, then the amount of the face 
value of the certificate shall be paid in the same manner as if his deatb 
had occurred after January 1, 1925. 


LOQN PEIVILDGRS 


Sec. 502. (a) A loan mey be made to a veteran wpen bis adjusted 
service certificate only in accerdanee with the provisions of this 
seetion. 

(b>) Any national bank, or any bank or trust company imcorporated 
under the laws of any State, Territory, possession, or the Dis (rict 
of Columbia (hereinafter in this seetion called “ bank "’), is authorized, 
after the expiration ef two years after the date of the certificate, to 
loan te any veteran upen his premissery nete secured by bis adjusted 
service certificate (with or withowt the cemsent of the bencficiary 
thereof) any amount net tn excess of the loan basis (as defined mn 
subdivision (g) of this seetion) ef the certifieate. The rate of interest 
charged upon the loan by the bank shal} not exeeed, by more than 
2 per cent per annum, the rate charged at the date of the loan for 
the diseount ef 90-day commercial paper under section 13 of the 
Federal reserve act by the Federal reserve bank for the Federal 
reserve district in which the bank is located. Any benk holding a 
note for a lean under this section seeured by a certifieate (whether 
the bank originally making the loam or a bank to whieh the note 
and certifieate have beem transferred) may sell the note te, or dis 
count or redisceunt it with, any bank authorized te make a loan to 
a veteran under this section and tramafer the certificate te such 
bank. Upon the indersement ef amy bank, which shall be deemed 
a waiver of demam), notice, and pretest by such bank as te its ewn 
indorsement exclusively, and subject te regulations te be preseribed 
by the Pederal Reserve Board, amy such note secured by a certificate 
and held by a bank shall be eligible for diseount or rediscount by the 
Federal reserve bank for the Federal reserve distriet in which the bank 
is located. Such note shall be eligible for discount er rediscount whether 
or net the bank offering the note for diseount ox rediscount is a member 
of the Federal reserve system and whether or net it acquired the 
note im the first instance from the veteran or acquired it by transfer 
upon the indorsement of any other bamk. Such note shall not be 
eligible for discount or rediseount upless it has at the time of discount 
er rediscount a maturity not im excess of nine months exclusive of 
days of grace. The rate of interest eharged by the Federal reserve 
bank shall be the same as that charged by it for the discount or 
rediscount of 90-day netes drawn for commercial purposes. The 
Federal Reserve Board is authorized to permit, or on the affirmative 
vote of at least five members of the Federal Reserve Board to require, 
a Federal reserve bank to rediscount, for any other reserve bank, 
metes secured by a certificate. The rate of interest for such redis- 
counts shall be fixed by the Federal Reserve Board. In case the 
note is sold, discounted, or rediscounted the bank making the transfer 
shall promptly notify the veteran by mail at his last known post- 
office address. 

(c) If the veteran does not pay the principal and interest of the 
loan upon its maturity, the bank helding the note and certificate 
may, at any time after maturity ef the loan, but not before the 
expiration of six months after the lean was made, present them to 
the director. The directer may, in his disevetion, accept the certif- 
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cate and note, cancel the note (but not the certificate), and pay the 
bank in full itisfaction of its claim, the amount of the unpaid 
principal due it, and the unpaid interest accrued, at the rate fixed 
in the note, up to the date of the check issued to the bank. The 
dl r shall restore to the veteran, at any time prior to its maturity, 
an ertificate so accepted, upon receipt from him of an amount 
equal to the sum of (1) the amount paid by the United States to 
th ink in cancellation of his note, plus (2) interest on such amount 
from the time of such payment to the date of such receipt, at 6 per 
cent per annum, compounded annually. 

(da) If the veteran fails to redeem his certificate from the director 
before its maturity, or before the death of the veteran, the director 
shall deduct from the face value of the certificate (as determined 
j tion 501) an amount equal to the sum of (1) the amount paid 
by the United States to the bank on account of the note of the 
veteran, plus (2) interest on such amount from the time of such 
payment to the date of maturity of the certificate or of the death 
of the veteran, the rate of 6 per cent per annum, compounded 
annually, and shall pay the remainder in accordance with the pro- 
Visions of tion 50 

( If the veteran dies before the maturity of the loan, the amount 


of the unpaid principal and the unpaid interest accrued up to the date 


of leath shall be immediately due and payable. In such case, or 
if the veteran dies on the day the loan matures or within six months 
thereafter, the bank holding the note and certificate shall, upon notice 
of the death, present them to the director, who shal] thereupon cancel 
the note (but not the certificate) and pay to the bank, in full satis- 
faction of its claim, the amount of the unpaid principal and unpaid 
interest, at the rate fixed in the note, accrued up to the date of the 
check issued to the bank; except that if, prior to the payment, the 
bank is notified of the death by the director and fails to present the 


certificate and 
Ruch interest 
The direc 


note to the director within 15 days after the notice, 
shall be up to the fifteenth day after such notice. 
tor shall deduct the amount so paid from the face value (as 
determined under section 501) of the certificate and pay the remainder 
in accordance with the provisions of section 501. 

(f) If the veteran has not died before the maturity of the certificate, 
and has failed to pay his note to the bank or the Federal reserve bank 


only 


holding the note and certificate, such bank shall, at the maturity of 
the certificate, present the note and certificate to the director, who 
Shall thereupon cancel the note (but not the certificate) and pay to 


the bank, in full satisfaction of its claim, the amount of the unpaid 
principal and unpaid interest, at the rate fixed in the accrued 
up to the date of the maturity of the certificate. The director shall 
deduct the amount so paid from the face value (as determined in sec 
tion 501) of the certificate and pay the renrainder in accordance with 
the provisions of section 501. 

(g) The loan basis of any certificate at any time shall, for the pur- 
pose of this section, be an amount which is not in excess of either (1) 
90 per cent of the reserve value of the certificate on the last day of 
the current certificate year, or (2) 60 per cent of the face value of 
the certificate. The reserve value of a certificate on the last day of 
any certificate year shall be the full reserve required on such certifi- 
cate, based on an annual level net premium for 20 years and calcu 
lated in accordance with the American Experience Table of Mortality 
and interest at 4 per cent per annum, compounded annually. 

(h) No payment upon any note shall be made under this section by 
the director to any bank, unless the note when presented to him is 
accompanied by an affidavit made by an officer of the bank which nrade 
the loan, before a notary public or other officer designated for the 
purpose by regulation of the director, and stating that such bank has 
not collected, or attempted to charge or collect, directly 
fee or other compensation (except interest as au- 
this section) in respect of any loan made under this sec- 
tion by the bank to a veteran. Any bank which, or director, officer, or 
enrployee thereof who, does so charge, collect, or attempt to charge or 
collect any such fee or compensation shall be liable to the veteran for 
a penalty of $100, to be recovered in a civil suit brought by the vet- 
eran. The director shall upon request of any bank or veteran furnish 
a blank form for such affidavit. 

Sec. 503. No certificate issued or right conferred under the provis- 
ions of this title shall, except as provided in section 502, be negotiable 
or assignable or serve as security for a loan. 


note, 


charged or 
or indirectly, any 


thorized by 


Any negotiation, assign- 


ment, or loan made in violation of any provision of this section shail be 
held void. 
Sec, 504, Any certificate issued under the provisions of this title 


shall have printed upon its face the conditions and terms upon which 


it is issued and to which it is subject, including loan values under 
section 502, 
ADJUSTED-SERVICR CERTIFICATS FUND 
Sec. 505 re is hereby created a fund in the Treasury of the 


United States to be known as “The Adjusted-Service Certificate 
Fund this title called “fund.” There is hereby 


nuthorized to be appropriated for each calendar year (beginning with 


hereinafter in 





the calendar year 1925 and ending with the calendar year 1946) an 
amount sufficient as an annual premium to provide for the payme: 
of the face value of each adjusted-service certificate in 20 
from its date or on the prior death of the veteran, such amoun 
to be determined in accordance with accepted actuarial principles and 
based upon the American Experience Table of Mortality and interest 

4 per cent per annum, compounded annually. The amounts so 
priated shall be set aside in the fund on the first day of the 
year for which appropriated. The appropriation for the 
year 1925 shall not be in excess of $100,000,000. 

Sec. 506. The Secretary of tho Treasury is authorized to in 
and reinvest the moneys in the fund, or any part thereof, in interes 
bearing obligations of the United States and to sell such obligations 
of the United States for the purposes of the fund. The 
and the proceeds from the sale of any such obligations shall becom: 
a part of the fund. 

Sec. 507. All amounts in the fund shall be available for paymen 
by the Director, or adjusted-service certificates upon their maturit 
or the prior death of the veteran, and for payments under 
502 to banks on account of notes of veterans. 


Vea 


appro 
alendar 
calenda 


interest on 


Sectiou 


TiITLe VI.—PAYMENTS TO VETERANS’ 
ORDER OF PREFERENCH 


DeEPsNDENTS 


Sec. 601. (a) If the veteran has died before making applicat 
under section 302, or, if he has chosen adjusted-service pay and ha 
died after making application but before he has received paymen 


under Title IV, and if, in addition, the United States has not mad 
or is not obligated to make, any payments to any person on account of 
his death (either as compensation under the war-risk insurance a 
insurance under such act), then the amount of his adjusted 
service credit shall (as soon as practicable after receipt of an appli 
tion In accordance with the provisions of section 604, but not befor» 
the expiration of nine months after the enactment of this act) 
paid to his dependents, in the following order of preference; 

(1) To the widow or widower if unmarried ; 

(2) If no unmarried widow or widower, then to the children, shars 
and share alike; 


or as 


(8) If no unmarried widow or widower, or children, then to the 
mother ; ° 

(4) If no unmarried widow or widower, children, or mother, then 
to the father. 


(b) For the purposes of this section payments made under para 
graph (2) of subdivision (g) of section 301 of the war-risk {nsuranco 
act shall not be considered payments made by the United States on 
account of the death of the veteran. 


DEPENDENCY 


Sec. 602. (a) No payment shall be made to any individual under 
this title unless at the time of the death of the veteran such individual 
depended upon him for support. 

(b) For the purposes of this section: 

(1) A child of the veteran shall be presumed to have depended upon 
him at the time of his death if at such time such child was under 
18 years of age; 

(2) The widow, widower, father, or mother of the veteran 
be presumed to have depended upon him at the time of his death, 
upon filing an affidavit to that effect with the application. 


shall 


PAYMENT IN INSTALLMENTS 


Sec. 603. The payments authorized by section 601 shall be made 
in 10 equal quarterly installments, unless the total amount of the 
payment is less than $50, in which case it shall be paid on the first 
installment date. No payments under the provisions of this title 
shall be made to the heirs or legal representatives of any dependents 
entitled thereto who die before receiving all the installment pay 
ments, but the remainder of such payments shall be made to tho 
dependent or dependents in the next order of preference under section 
601. All payments under this title shall be made by the Director. 


APPLICATION BY DEPENDENT 


Src. 604. (a) A dependent may receive the benefits to which he {3 
entitled under this title by filing an application therefor with the Sec 
retary of War, if the last service of the veteran was with the military 
forces, or with the Secretary of the Navy, if his last service was with 
the naval forces. 

(b) Applications for such benefits, whether vested or contingent, 
shall be made by the dependents of the veteran before January 1, 
1928; except that in case of the death of the veteran during the six 
months immediately preceding such date the application shall be made 
at any time within six months after the death of the veteran. Pay- 


ments under this title shall be made only to dependents who have 
made application in accordance with the provisions of this subdi- 
vision. 

(c) An application shall be made (1) personally by the dependent, 
or (2) in case physical or mental incapacity prevents the making of a 
personal application, then by such representative of the dependent and 
in such manner as the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 














1924 


Navy shall jointly by regulation prescribe. 
representative other than one authorized by 
be held void. 

(d) The of War and the Secretary of the Navy shall 
jointly make any regulations necessary to the efficient administration 
of the provisions of this section. 


An application made by a 


Secretary 


TRANSMITTAL OF APPLICATION 


Sec. 605. (a) As soon as practicable after the receipt of a valid 
application the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as 
the case may be, shall transmit to the director the application and a 
certificate setting forth—— 

(1) The name and address of the applicant ; 

(2) That the individual upon whom the applicant bases bis claim to 
payment was a veteran ; 


(3) The name of such veteran and the date and place of his birth; 
and 
(4) The amount of the adjusted service credit of the veteran. 


(by Upon receipt of such certificate the director shall proceed to 
extend to the applicant the benefits provided in this title if the dl- 
rector finds that the applicant is the dependent entitled thereto. 

ASSIGNMBPNTS 

Sec. 606. No right to 

shall be assignable or 


ment or loan made in 


under 
security 
violation of 


payment 
serve as 


the provisions of this title 
for loan. Any assign- 
the provisions of this section shall 
be held void. The director shall not make any payments under this 
title to any person other than the dependent or such representative 
of the dependent as the director shall by regulation prescribe. 


any 


DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 607. As used in this act-— 

(a) The term “ 
or mother; 


(b) The term “ 


dependent " means a widow, widower, child, father, 


child” includes (1) a legitimate child: (2) a child 
legally adopted; (3) a stepchild, if a member of the veteran’s house- 
hold; (4) an illegitimate child, but, as to the father only, if acknowl- 
edged in writing signed by him, or if he has been judicially ordered 


or decreed to contribute to such child’s support, or has been judicially | 


decreed to be the putative father of such child; and 

(c) The terms “ father’ and “mother” include stepfathers and 
stepmothers, fathers and mothers through adoption, and persons who 
have, for a period of not less than one year, stood in loco parentis to 
the veteran at any time prior to the beginning of his service. 


Titty VII—MISCELLANBOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 701. The officers having charge of the administration of any 
of the provisions of this act are authorized to appoint such officers, 
employees, and agents In the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and 
to make such expenditures for rent, furniture, office equipment, print- 
ing, binding, telegrams, telephone, law books, books of reference, sta- 
tionery, motor-propelled vehicles or trucks used for official purposes, 
traveling expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence at not exceeding 
$4 for oflicers, agents, and other employees, for the purchase of re 
ports and materials for publications, and for other contingent and 
miscellaneous expenses as may be necessary efficiently to execute the 
purposes of this act and as may be provided for by the Congress from 
time to time. 
found necessary for the conduct of the work, all such appointments 
shall be made subject to the civil service laws; but for the purposes 
of carrying out the provisions of section 305 such appointments may 
be made without regard to such laws until the services of persons 
duly qualified under such laws are available. In all appointments 
under this section preference shall, so far as practicable, be given to 
veterans. 

Sec. 702. Whoever knowingly makes any false or fraudulent state- 


ment of a material fact in any application, certificate, or document | 


made under the provisions of Title III, IV, V, or VI, or of any regu- 
lation made under any such title, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than five years, 
or both. 

Sec. 703. The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
director shall severally submit, in the manner provided by law, esti- 
mates of the amounts necessary to be expended in carrying out such 
proviaions of this act as each is charged with administering, and there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated amounts sufficient to defray 
such expenditures. The director shall also submit estimates for appro- 
priations for the fund created by section 505. 


VETERANS’ COMPENSATION BONDS 


Sec. 704. The first paragraph of section 1 of the second Liberty bond 
act, as amended, is amended by striking out “ $20,000,000,000" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “ $21,500,000,000.” 

Sec, 705. The second paragraph of section 1 of the second Liberty 
bond act, as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “ $1,500,000,000 of the bonds to be issued under the first 
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paragraph of this section 
any such regulation shall | 


| presented differs somewhat from the bill which I 


; have been told that time and time again in this Chamber. 


With the exception of such special experts as may be | 
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is amended by the World War 


adjusted com 


pensation act shall be designated as veterans’ compensation bends.’ 
The maximum rate of interest upon veterans’ compensation bonds may 
be 43 per cent per annum in lieu of 43 per t per annum The pro 
ceeds of veterans’ compensation bonds shall be paid from the Treasury 
solely in pursuance of appropriations made for carryine out the provi 
sions of the World War adjusted com ation act for the fund cre 
ated by section 505 of such act.” 

Sec. 706. Subdivision (a) of section 1328 of the revenue act of 1921, 
as amended, is amended by inserting, after the words “ Liberty bonds,” 
the words “and veterans’ compensation bonds.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on 


agreeing 
York 


substitute which I 


to the amendment offered by the Senator from New 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the have 


introduced 
some weeks ago, but it embodies the identical language of the 


majority bill, and, in addition, gives an option so that the ex 
service men tnay elect to receive in cash the amount of money to 
which they are entitled, 

Mr. President, when we owe a man ’ do not offer to 
pay him by giving him a life insurance policy. The whole 
theory of adjustment of compensation is that we owe these men 
this additional amount of money. 


money we 


If we do owe them, it is an 
insult to their intelligence and to their integrity if we do not 
give them the money which we owe them. We individually 
do not pay our debts im this roundabout way, and it is not right 


to pay these men, who did for us what we could not do fo 


| ourselves, in any such abnormal manner. 


Insurance is a good thing; personally I believe in it and 
have kept myself poor all my life paying premiums on life 
insurance policies. I hope many of the ex-service men will 
select the insurance option; I think if I had my choice, if I 
were one of them, I should do it if I had any dependents; but 


what have we talked about all the time when we have discussed 
the adjustment of compensation? We have talked always about 
a plan which would give these men the immediate use of funds, 
In the history of our country, since the very earliest times we 
have chosen to give bounties, 

When we gave a bounty to Mr. Lincoln and General Grant and 
General Sherman and General Sheridan and General Lee and 
Admiral Farragut, we did not give then the promise of a piece 
of ground that we would turn over in 20 years or in 40 years. 
We gave them the land, we gave them the bounty, and they had 
the immediate use of it. 

Through all of our discussions we have talked about what 
the veteran could do with the money. We have said that he 
might use this money to pay the overdue interest on a piece 
of ground up in the West or the Northwest. We know that the 
farmers of this country are on the verge of bankruptcy. We 
We 
do not seem to do much to relieve them. I have not seen any 
anxiety on the part of the Republican Party to find a means 
of relief for these farmers. In the strongest possible terms, 
Members of the Senate have presented the needs of the farmer. 
They have spoke about the failures in the Northwest, how in 
the past four months or five months 400 banks have failed in 
four States of the Northwest. We have heard about how eight 
banks failed on one day in one city. We have heard how 
anxious the men of the Northwest are to diversify their farm- 
ing. We have not seen any effort made by the dominant party 
to find a means of relief. So far as I can see, no real effort is 
under way to relieve them. 

We have thought that perhaps by the passage of this bonus 
act many a farm in this country might be saved from fore- 
closure of the mortgage, by reason of the fact that the ex- 
soldier would have a little available money to pay the interest. 

We have talked about how these men were going into busi- 
ness of some sort, how with this money a man might start a 
barber shop or a store; he might start on his way to college; 
he might begin his career; he might even use it to get married 


| a very desirable thing for a young man to do if he can find the 


right sweetheart to accept him. 

We have talked about these things and have proposed that 
these men should be helped; and then what do we do when 
the time comes to act? We say, “My good man, you are not 
old enough to be trusted with this money. You might use it 
to buy a phonograph or to buy a Ford automobile. You might 
waste it in riotous living. You might spend it all in one week.” 
We have not trusted them. We have not treated them as men. 
We have not been willing to give them their money and to 
trust them with it. 

So far as I am concerned, if I am the only Member of this 
body to vote for a bonus, which is what we have talked about— 
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were realized by the sale of bonds—and I am assured by the 
banking houses of New York that these bonds bearing 4+ per 
cent interest would be readily absorbed—if these bonds were 


| issued, this amount would be taken care of with a total annual 


| be most unhappy. 


Al n t of compensation, a return to these men | 
é they have earned—if I am the 
0 t my purpose to do th very 
¢) 
. bes without detaining the Senate longer at | 
{ I { s substitute; and once more, in pre 
to | tention to the thing which I be- 
} at t ray » not want insurance. 
| i aui underst 1 the f lit } officers of the 
] ! ‘ \ write tl y these ears while the Re- | 
j wa n pow ! rl d and disap inted 
‘ ror leave s Sake give us any- 
t give u : l l ] 1d adjourn 1 go home.” 
i tis tl i t I yuuld be positively immoral 
for any NK ‘ th » vote for a bonus plan which 
he kn t th t o ) that these men are en- 
t ! ) bonus that i bad ex- 
me ] fact t t they have thrown aside 
t! h we given 1 it the begin- 
1 ! to m they have ho 
‘ of a bonus. 
ts ago I put into the Recorp a fact which I 
‘ ‘ ! at now: That at the beginning of the war 
00 veterans applied for and were granted war-risk in- 
’ mounting to $40,532,000,000, an enormous amount of 
I ney 

i number of term-insurance policies in force to-day, how- 
eve belonging to ex-service men, is only 198,839, representing 
i m amounti to only a billfon and a half dollars, in con- 
trast with the forty billions originally issned in the form of 
insurance, Of the-men still in the service only 21,000 have 
continued their insurance. The number of converted policies 
in force no’ ; 886.051, representing a total amount of insur- 
ance of $1,293,000,000, held both by ex-service men and by 
men still in the service. So this number of over four and a 
half million policies that were in force at the beginning of the 
war has now dwindled to a small fraction of the original 
namber. 

We have had a lot said to us about what the President of 
the United States is going to do with the bonus bill. I as- 
sume that in this matter, as in many others, he is going to be 
cuided by the advice of “the greatest Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury this country has ever had.” We have heard on all oc- 
casions oratorical outbursts from men who told about the great 
Secretaries of the Treasury from the time of Alexander Hamil- 
ton down fo the present. 


Mr. BROOKHART. 

Mr. COPELAND. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
t connection with 


Mr. President—— 
I yield to the Senator from Iowa, 
[I should like to call attention to a mat- 


the Senator’s reference to the present 


iry of the Treasury. 
d in the Agricultural Year Book of 1918 that there was 
1 ty-four billion and odd million dollars of net income of 
the United States in that year, and there was collected 


$4,286,000,000 of income tax and excess-profits tax, both being 
The net income during the first year of the present 
Secretary of the Treasury was $23,913,000,000, nearly $24,000,- 
000,000, and there was only $1,420,000,000 collected on the same 
LAS If the Secretary of the Treasury would collect the tax 
on the incomes of all the big fellows, there would be enought to 


in torce, 


payment, including interest and a payment of at least $25,000.- 
000 on the principal, of less than $100,000,000. My original 
proposal was that these bonds should be 60-year bonds, but the 
advice of the Secretary of the Treasury to me was that it would 
be a better system to continue paying the same amount right 
along; that instead of lessening the annual payment each year 
as the payments are made it would be better to continue to pay 
$100,000,000 per year, which would take care of the principal! 
and interest of the bonds in 30 years. 

The Government actuary estimates the cost of the insurance 
plan at $3,600,000,000. In other words, we can pay these men 
in cash, every one of them if they choose to take the cash, for 
amount a billion dollars less than the insurance would cost; 
and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] estimages it 
at two-billion less; and every soldier would have the privilece of 
using his money as he chose, whether to buy insurance with it 
or to use it for some other equally good purpose. 

Mr. President, I came here pledged to vote for a bonus bill 
for these men. I know perfectly well that when the ex-service 
men learn that the proposal of the Republican Party is to give 
them a bonus payable 20 years from now, when many of them 
will be dend—money which could be used to buy a monument 
in a cemetery, or for some equally remote purpose—they will 
I am here to say that when they realize 
what the majority proposal is, and that under the substitute I 
am presenting they can choose between insurance and actual 
cash in hand, there is no question that the approval of the ex 
service men of this country will be given to the substitute. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I present for the consideration of the 
Senate the substitute which I have sent to the desk. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am very sorry, Mr. President, but I desire to 
be present while this measure is being considered, and it will be 
impossible for me to get here at that hour. I would like to be 
present when such an important measure is pending. 

Mr. CURTIS. The first couple of hours probably will be de- 
voted to debate. The Senator from New Hampshire has an 
amendment which he desires to discuss, and the Senator from 
Idaho desires to occupy some time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is no likelihood that a vote will be 
taken before the hour of noon, certainly, and I hope the Senator 
from Maryland will not object. I would like to see the proposed 
agreement entered into. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have not the slightest desire to delay mat- 


an 





ters 

Mr, CURTIS. There will probably be no vote before 1 or 2 
o'clock. 

Mr. BRUCE. There will be no vote on the amendment 


offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. OoreLanp]? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from New Mexico intends to offer 
an amendment, which he will debate at some length, and the 
Senator from Idaho desires to occupy some time, and the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] desires to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 


| quest of the Senator from Kansas? 


pay a cash bonus, it seems. 
Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator from Iowa for the | 
suggestion. I hope we can get the Seeretary of the Treasury 


to do the thing suggested by the Senater from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That ts a reduction of 66.8 per cent in 
the amount collected during the first year of the present Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as compared with 1918. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator from Iowa; but I did 
want to quote from this authority on finance. 

T hold in my hand a Senate document, a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, which is headed: “ Views of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on a bill providing for cash bonus.” I 
find here this interesting statement; 

Many of the other bonns bills—~ 

Which would include the insurance bill— 


Many of the other bonns bills which have been sabmitted to me con- 
tain provisions the cost of which to the Government would undoubtedly 
be in excess of their valne to the veteran, and the complete cost of 
which can not now be determined. 


The cash feature of the amendment which I propose te-day, 
Mr. President, will cost the country about a billion and a half, 
According to the figures shown by this report from the Se¢tre- 
tary of the Treasury, it would be $1,439,000,000, If this money 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is it understood that the pending 


| amendment will not be voted on before 12 o’cleck? 


Mr. ROBINSON. No amendment will be voted on before 
12 o’clock. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, the important amendment 
is the cash bonus amendment offered by the Senator from New 
York, which is now pending and which must be disposed of 
before any other amendment is acted on. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am willing to have an agreement that there 
will be no vote on that amendment before 12 o'clock. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Just include that in the agreement. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will include that in the agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas asks 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion of business to-day 
the Senate take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow, and that 
no vote on the substitute offered by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Corgetanp]} shall be taken prior to 12 o’clock. Is there ob- 
jection? The Ohair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. I give notice that upon to-morrow I shall ask 


the Senate to stay in sessien until it passes the bill. I would 
like to have it passed te-merrow if possible. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the remark of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], who is in charge of this legislation, 
prompts me to make one or two observations. 


He stated to the 
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Senate that he expects the Senate to stay in session to-morrow | 


| 


night until late in the night, I believe, so that we can vote on | 


the bonus bill, unless we vote on it before that time. 

Some of us are very much concerned as to the best course to 
pursue with respect to the cash option amendment. I wanted to 
suggest to the Senator from Kansas, or to some one on the other 
side of the aisle who is close to the President, in the meanwhile 
to find out from the President how he feels about this legisla- 
tion. I am not asking an unprecedented thing in making that 
simple request. If the President is going to veto a cash option 
proposition, we ought to know it. If he is going to veto an in- 
surance plan, we ought to know it. We ought to know what the 
President’s views are respecting this very vital question. 

I say that it is not unprecedented, because the Senate is 
quite familiar with the fact that President Coolidge’s prede- 
cessor, President Harding, came before the Senate when we 
were considering an adjusted compensation bill before, a_ bill 
which contained the four-option plan, and asked that it be sent 
back to the committee. He conferred with the leadership on 
the other side, at least those who were against an adjusted com- 
pensation bill, and, acting on his suggestion, the proposition was 
sent back to the committee. So the President interjected him- 
self into that matter, and I do not think he set a precedent in 
doing it. It was just one of the incidents of history. 

At another time when President Harding was in the White 
House there was a controversy as to the rates of the surtaxes in 
a tax bill, and the President wrote a letter, which I have before 
me as it appears on page 7861 of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
November 17, 1921. 

He wrote that letter to Mr. Fordney, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and suggested a compromise of that 
difficulty. His suggestion was not accepted, but he offered his 
advice. He wanted to advise the Congress as to his opinion 
with respect to that controversy. 

This is a question that is important. It is important to the 
soldiers, as well as to the people of the country, and certainly 
Senators who are to-morrow to vote upon the proposition are 
very much concerned. I want to vote for a cash-option plan, 
because I have promised the soldier boys in my constituency 
that I would vote for such a plan. So when it is presented, if 
I am then in the frame of mind in which I now find myself, I 
shall vote for it; but I would like to know what the views of 
the President are touching this matter. 

I do know this, and the country will know this—there will 
not be a soldier boy in the country who will not know it—that 
there are 67 Senators in this Chamber who have pledged them- 
selves to support and who have expressed themselves as being 
in favor of bonus legislation—67—quite enough to pass any bill 
over the President’s veto. In the Senate to-day there are only 
25 Senators who have expressed themselves as against it or who 
are in the frame of mind of being opposed to the legislation. 
If the membership here really wants to put over soldier bonus 
legislation and will carry out their pledges to the soldiers, we 
can join hands here, put over the cash-option feature; and if 
the President vetoes it, we can pass it over his veto, with many 
votes to spare. 

I look now into the benign countenances of my good friend 
from Ohio [Mr. Wiens] and of the Senator from Kansas [ Mr. 
Curtis], who I know are sincerely for the soldier-bonus legis- 
lation, who voted to pass a bonus bill over the President’s veto, 
and it is a puzzle to me to know why this change of front upon 
their part. I am aware that they have stated they would vote 
to sustain the President if he vetoed the cash-option proposi- 
tion should it pass the Congress; but why do they say they 
will do that? Why does the Senator from Indiana [Mr. War- 
SON] say that he has changed front upon the proposition? Why 
does the distinguished leader of the Republican Party in the 
Senate [Mr. Loner] want to change front on the proposition? 
The four Senators I have named—the Senator from Ohio, the 
Senator from Kansas, the Senator from Indiana, and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts——voted to override the President’s veto 
when he vetoed the cash-bonus proposition. If they will just 
be consistent and stand up for the pledges they have made, 
we 67 Senators here who are under obligations to the soldiers, 
not only those in the American Legion but those not members 
of the American Legion, can put over any bill which the Presi- 
dent might veto. 

I can not understand, if the President is against a bonus 
bill—and he has expressed himself as opposed to it—why he 
would favor this insurance proposition, because it must be con- 
strued as a bonus, and why it would not be as acceptable to 
him to sign the cash-option plan, if he is going to sign the in- 
surance proposition, because it would save the taxpayers of the 
country, as has been stated, over a billion dollars. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON I yield 

Mr. CURTIS. Has the Senator 
by President Harding? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; it was a four- 

Mr. CURTIS. Was there 

Mr. HARRISON. There w 
amount. 

Mr. CURTIS. Only up to $5 

Mr. HARRISON. No: it was for &6 

Mr. CURTIS. Fifty dollars. 

Mr. HARRISON. That makes it so muc! 


ree TY the 
Senator 

Mr. CURTIS. There is a provision in this bill for a cash 
payment up to $50 

Mr. HARRISON. ‘Then the Senator would override the 
President's veto if we were givin he soldiers the measly 


amount of $50, but he would not go to the extent of giving thi 
a bonus of $500 or $625? That is what I understand the Sen 
ator’s position to be. He would override the President's veto 
on that proposition, and I can not understand why the change 
of front. 

I think we ought to stand together. Yet I realize that those 
four Republican Senators—and there may be more over there 
would vote to sustain the President’s veto if the cash-option 
proposition were vetoed. I do not believe there is a single 
Senator on this side of the aisle who believes in soldier-bonus 
legislation who would not vote to override the President's veto 
if the cash option feature were attached to the bill, and in the 
end, if legislation is defeated, it will be on the heads of those 
Senators who have professed to be in favor of adjusted com- 
pensation, but who, when they have a chance to put it over, 
fail to come up and put it over. 

I must call attention to the fact that practically every 
Republican Senator who voted against the adjusted compensa- 
tion bill in the last Congress was defeated. There are still a 
few left who voted against it, but their terms of office have not 
expired, and they have not gone before the people yet. I call 
attention to the fact, too, that of the nine Senators who voted 
against this proposition and who are not in the Senate now, 
in the majority of instances their successors have been pledged 
to adjusted compensation legislation. 

I call to your attention also that of the number who voted 
for the soldiers’ adjusted-compensation bill in the last Congress 
and who are not in this Congress, in practically every instance 
I do not know of an exception—their successors favor soldiers’ 
adjusted compensation. So it seems to me, with the sentiment 
as it is in the Senate, having been expressed by Senators in 
favor of the legislation, that we should not lay down simply 
because we do not know the President’s position on a cash- 
optional plan. 

I appeal to the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopGe], the leader of the Republicans in this Chamber, and to 
my friend from Indiana, who sits near him and by his side, 
will you not see the President and find eut how he feels about 
the proposition? You have seen him when other controversies 
came up. When the Denby resolution was up you saw him, and 
you have seen him time after time on other matters. This is 
one time when the President should express himself forcibly as 
to whether he would veto or sign the cash-optional plan or the 
insurance plan. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am glad to yield to my friend from 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to ask the Senator whether he 
thinks it necessary for this legislative body to know what the 
Executive thinks about this, that, or the other thing before we 
ean take any action? Are we going to turn over all our activi- 
ties in the future to the President of the United States and let 
him determine whether we shall or shall not vote for this or that 
ineasure? 

Mr. HARRISON. It is necessary for those on the other side 
of the Chamber to do it, because the President has held out the 
hoop and they have jumped through. Ordinarily we do not pay 
any attention to it over here, but we are just now in such a 
peculiarly parliamentary status that it is well for us to know 
in this instance what the President thinks about the proposition. 


Th 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 5) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil and Mexican Wars and to certain 
widows, former widows, minor children, and helpless children 
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I ( I ry Rese mm, Mont., from the Department 

lt io the United Sfates Department Agricul- 
ture for ¢ riments in stock raising and growing of forage 
cro n nnection therewith: and 

S.J. tes. 72. Joint Resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Wi 1 Lerten >the New Orle ins A sociation of Commerce New 
Orleans quartermaster intermediate depot unit No. 2 

() \pril 17, 1924: 

il4. An authorizing the Secretary of War to grant a 
if \ er the Government levee at Yuma, Ariz. ; 

62, An aet granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge across the | 
] sourl lUver between Hughes County and Stanley County, 
bd Dak 

8, 2456. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Board 
of Supervisors of Leake County, Miss., te construct a bridge 
neross the Pearl River in the State of Mississippi ; 

S. 2437, An act granting the consent of Congress to the Board 
of Supervisors of Leake County, Miss., to construct a bridge 
across the Pearl River in the State of Mississippi ; 

S. 2488. An act te authorize the city of Minneapolis, in the 
State of Minnesota, to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
River in said city; 

8.2538. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act nuthorizing the counties of Aiken, S. C., and Richmond, Ga., 
to construct a bridge across the Savannah River at or near 


Augusta, Ga.,” approved August 7, 1919; 


S. 2656. An act granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mississippi River near and 


above the eity of New Orleans, La.; 

BS. VR25. An act to extend the time for commencing and ecom- 
x the construction of a bridge across Detroit River within 
or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich. ; and 

S. 2914. An aet authorizing the construction of a 
across the Ohio River approximately midway between the city 
Owensbore, Ky., and Rockport, Ind, 
On April 18, 1924: 
S. 1861. An anet authorizing the Court of Claims of t! 

to hea 
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act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
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On April 19, 1924: 

S. 1724. An act to amend section 4414 of the Revised Statuies 
of the United States, as amended by the act approved July 2, 
1918, to the inspection districts of Apalachicola, FPla., 
| Burlington, Vt., Steamboat Inspection Service. 
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r and determine the claim of Elwood Crissinger; | 


ox River in St. Charles Township, Kane County, IIL. | 


FEDERAL BECLAMATION BY IRRIGATION (8S, DOC. NO. 92) 
lhe PRESIDENT pro tempore taid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of the United States, | 


which was read: 





APRIL 2 


, | To the Congress of the United States: 


| 
n | 


I would respectfully urge on Congress the immediate neces- 
sity of revising the present reclamution law. 

The Secretary the Interior appointed a special advis ry 
committee of six members to study reclamation and make report 
to him. ‘That committee has completed its work and bas made 
its report to the Secretary of the Interior, and he has tra: 
mitted that report to me. I herewith transmit it to you. 

Many occupants of our reclamation projects in the West are 
in financial distress. They are unable to pay the charges as- 
them. In some instances settlers are living on 
irrigated lands that will not return a livelihood for their families 
and at the sume time pay the money due the Government as 
it falls due. 


of 


\S- 


? ray t 
BCSSOCU ALULUSI 


‘Temporary extensions of time and suspension of these charges 
only to increase their debts and add to their hardships. 
A detinite policy is imperative, and permanent relief should be 
applied where indicated. The heretofore adopted repayment 
plan is erroneous in principle, and in many cases impossible 
of accomplishment. It fixes an annual arbitrary amount that 
farmers must pay on the construction costs of projects 
regardless of their production. 

In should be substituted a new policy providing 
that payments shall be assessed by the Government in accord- 
ance with the crop-producing quality of the soil 

The facts developed by the special advisory committee show 
that of the Government's total investment $18,861,146 will never 
he vered. There will be a probable loss of an additional 
S8,830,000. These sums represent expenditures in the « 
struction of reservoirs, canals, and other works for the irriga 
tion of lands that have proven unproductive, I recommend 
that Congress authorize the charging off of such sums shown 
to be impossible of collection. 
of high of interest and other agricultural 
difficulties existing farmers are often unable to borrow money 
for temporary relief. The establishment of a credit fund by 
the Government from which farmers on projects may secure 
capital te make permanent improvements, buy equipment and 
livestock, should he considered, 

More than 30,000 water users are affected by the present 
condition. Aetion is deemed imperative before the 
adjournment Congress, that their welfare may be safe- 
guarded. 

The probably loss and the temporary difficulties of some of 
the settlers on projects does not mean that reclamation is a 
failure. The sum total of benecial results has been large in 
the building up of towns and agricultural communities and in 
adding tremendously to the agricultural production and wealth 
of the country. Whatever legislation is necessary to the ad- 
vancement of reclamation should be enacted without delay. 

Carvin CooLrmper. 


serve 


its place 
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Tuy Wrire Housr, April 27, 1994. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in connection with the presen- 
tation of the report and the message from the President of the 
United States, I ask that the Secretary read the letter which I 
send to the desk, containing a request from the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. 
requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


The letter will be read, as 


Tux Secrerary or THH INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 21, 1924. 
Hen. Cuarntes L, McNary, 
Chairman Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
United States Senate. 


My Dewar Senavor McNary: The President is transmitting to Con- 
gress report of the special advisery committee on reclamation which 
I appointed some months ago and which has new completed its work. 

In view of the importance, not only to the water users but to the 
general public, of the findings, conclusions, and recommendations em- 
bodied in it, I respectfully request that the same be printed as a public 
document. 

Respectfully, 


Mr. McNARY. In view of the importance of the general 
subject matter treated In the report, I ask that the report be 
printed as a Senate document. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator want it referred to 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; I ask that the report also be referred to 


Husyprar Work. 


the 


| the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the mes- | 
sage amd accompanying papers, with the illustrations, will be 
referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reelamation, and 
printed as a public document. 

SENATOR ROBERT N. STANFIELD 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a few days ago a member of 

e metropolitan press wrote an article in which it was stated 
hat my colleague [Mr. Svranrrerp] had borrowed from the | 
War Finance Corporation large and excessive sums. I am 

dvised that this statement is entirely erroneous. 

‘rom the record it appears that the War Finance Corporation 

me effective on the 15th day of October, 1921, and that from | 

at date until March 1, 1924, it has loaned to the farmers of | 
the country $291,219,834. During that same period of time | 
plications have been made and loans approved in the sum of 


| 
€473.000,000, 
[t is charged by this paper that my colleague has borrowed | 
this money for his personal use and that of his companies. I | 
have here a letter from Mr. Mondell, a former Member of the 
House of Representatives and leader of that body, under date | 


April 11, 1924, with an appended note, which I desire to have | 
id from the desk. 
i may state, Mr. President, that this money that was loaned 
o the Portland Cattle Loan Co. was secured by a collateral 
te of the R. N, Stanfield Co., but I am told on the best ad- 
‘e that this money was used for the benefit of a great many 
sheep growers in the western part of the country; and I know 
personally, as one interested in that legislation, that my col- 
league was active in getting relief for the sheep and cattle | 
growers of the West. For the sake of accuracy, I ask at this | 
time that the Secretary read this letter and the appended | 
statement. } 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. | 
The reading clerk read as follows: 


; 


0 


Wark FINANCE COBPORATION, 


Washington, April 11, 1924. 
Hon, R. N. STANFIELD, 


United States Senate. } 


My Drar Senator: I am handing you herewith a statement made | 
by our assistant treasurer, in the absence of the treasurer, with regard | 
te the lean made toe the Portland Cattle Loan Co, secured by the | 
collateral nete of the R. N, Stanfield Co. 1 think this gives you the 
information you desired, and hope it will be satisfactory. 

Your truly, 


F. M. MONDELL. 


Washingion, April 11, 1924 
Subject: Portland Cattle Loan Co., Columbia Basin Wool Warehouse 

Co., collateral note—R. N. Stanfield Co. 

Under date of November 15, 1921, the War Finance Corporation 
made an advance of $250,000 to the Portland Cattle Loan Co. which 
was secured by the collateral note of the R. N. Stanfield Co. for that 
amount and a mortgage on livestock. This note was reduced to 
$161,000 by subsequent payments as follows: April 25, 1922, $80,000; 
May 17, 1922, $9,000. Under date of July 14, 1922, the Stanfield 
note, which at that time had an outstanding balance of $161,000, 
vas witlidrawn and two notes tn the amounts of $76,000 and 
$85,000 were substituted therefor. The note for $76,000 was paid in 
full September 19, 1922, and the note for $85,000 was retived by 
payment October 27, 1922. 


} 

} 

War FINANCE CORPORATION, 
} 

| 


U. WeLLs, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr, MeKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask umanimous censent 
to have printed im the Recorp an article which appeared in 
the May issue of Hearst’s International Magazine, entitled, 
“What is behind the liquer probe?” by Louis R. Glavis. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none and it is se ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


(Washington for months has been torn wide open with investiga- | 
tions into. the conduct of officials and we are now on the eve of | 
having liquor brought into this excitement. The following article | 
will help our readers follow the situation, It gives some of the 
leading cages that will be brought out in Congress:) 


WHAT IS BEHIND THD LIQUOR PRODE 
(By Louis R. Glhavis) 


| 

Since the Fall scandal started investigations have branched In many | 
directions. Prohibition enforcement is already being discussed, and 
we give here some of the cases that are likely to stand out. 


Slane EEE ERED EEE nomen . . 


|} court, claiming he understood that Grosaman had fled te 


| quoted as saying, “ We were in Washingtom all right, but 





Many members, both RepubHicar and Democrats, have he« 


luctant to let the investigations extend to this field, for se 
Seme think that with so muc! 
Doheny, and Sinclair is | 


s 


extension the punishm 


i 1 t sson less elear. © 


think it difficult to say where fail 


iure to art out the low a a 
officials and where to community refuse) 


t ft) ) v 
Many sincere temperance people believed tt ve W rward 
fast toward temperance by education and ex ; ‘ 
ment, and that such education is now stopp a th f s 
from energy spent tn defeating an unwelcome lay ’ 
the people generally accept the amendment and that t! y 
blame. 

The matter is sadty complex and is ne part of this 
simply giving the news of a new phase of the ‘ l 
} governmental morals now being conducted by Congress 
Last December President Coolidge pardoned Phil Gre 
wealthy Chicago saloon keeper. First, there was a Fe« 
restraining Grossman from selling intoxieating liquors ( 
tinued to operate his saloon at Wells and Madison Streets nd it wee 
later proven in open court, to the complete satisfaction « | a 
States Judge Kenesaw M. Landis that Grossman hed red ft 


and was continuing to sell intoxicating Naquors Iucge Landi 
upon om February 7, 1921, sentenced Grossman ft 


oO Serve one ¥ n 
the Chiengo Heuse of Correction and to pay a fine f $1,000 
From this sentence Grossman appealed, but the United Stats t 
| of Appeals affirmed the lower court in an opinion dated Fe 
1922. More than a year later, Grossman filed a petition to s 
the sentence, and asked a rehearing of the case One parag: 
| this petition reads: 
“* * * Your petitioner further represents to the court t 
the capias for his arrest and commitment has never been 


upon him, and that no part of said sentence has been served 


This petition was denied by United States Judge Wilkinso: und 
order made to take Grossman into custody. 


The United States marshal failed to carry out the order of the 


Actually, Grossman was at his saloon virtually all the time 
Meanwhile, Grossman changed attorneys, His new atterney, Louis 
J. Behan, is a law partner of Homer K. Galpim, chairman 
Republican Central Committee and leader ia the MeCormick-MehKiniey- 
Brundagee faction of the Republican Party. 
On or about December 17, Senator McKinley received a teles 


uphie 
request to artange ap appointment with the President for Hemmer K 
Galpin and another for the following day. The Senater arranged thie 
appointment, and Galpin saw the President on the 15th Upon 


| his return from Washington, Mr. Galpin demied that his trip to Wash 


ington was in Grossman’s behalf. In an interview Mr. Galpin ia 
sanitary district business. Our visit bad nething to de with the 
Grossman pardon.” 
However, before the end of the month President Coolidge gruinted 
the pardon without Grossman being inside the jail 
In Chicago there is an organization known as The Better Geovera- 
ment Association. It wrete te President Coolidge: 
“Grossman refused to obey an order of Judge Kenesaw Larne. 
He. was ordered to. prison for disebedience to the eourt’s order ! 
persisting im running his saloon in violation of the ww. High 
paid attorneys, whose political influence was counted wpen quite 
as much as their legal ability, carried this case te a higher court. 
“* © * We hepe that in view of the circumstances sut- 
rounding this case the President may fing a way to withdraw the 
pardon extended to this fugitive fron) justice and let him serve 
his term.” 
Judge Landis referring to the pardon says: 
“Just why may we expect $1,800-a-year pwehilition agents 
to stand up four square for law enforeement with the President 
of the United States granting a pardon in such clreumsta: 


It is a grave misfortune that with the announcement is carried 
the statement of the activities of the twe political gentlemen in 
Gressman’s behalf. Political power has just as much right to 


influence executive action after conviction as it bas to intlucnee 
judicia? action befere convietion.” 

As Congress goes further with lquor fmvesti¢gations, the departments 
that are put on the defensive, because having to do with this sul:jeet, 
are the Attorney General's office and the Treasury Pennevivenia its 
a hot center in this comtreversy, partly because of Governor Pinchot’s 
activity, partly because it is the home of the Seeretary of the Treasury. 
One of the most important cases politiealty is the Fathins-Goorlmans 
case. 

There are other cnses in Pittsburgh which include violation by 
influential Republican politicians and ftmplicate lerge distilleries 
and brewerlfes. Most of these liquor frauds were unearthed during 
the brief time the Pittsburgh offiee was under the supervision of 
John N. English, a capable and courageous lawyer of Pittsburgin 

















’ 
‘ 


Mr. Wnglish, although a lifelong Republican, was appointed by the 
Wilson administration upon the request of the Federated Temperance 
Committee, in which are represented the several organizations work- 
jng inw nforcement, 

orge Fatkins was the superintendent of the bottling works of 
the Overholt Distillery at Broad Ford, Pa., and Morris Goodman had 
i saloon at Beadling, Pa., a town of a few hundred population. 

The Federal grand jury indicted Fatkins and Goodman on a charge 
of conspiracy to defraud the United States. The indictment alleged 
that latkins had knowingly accepted a forged liquor permit by which 
2,950 cases of whisky were removed from the Overholt distillery and 
turned over to Goodman, 

The forged liquor permit on which the indictment against Fatkins 
ood Goodman was returned is reproduced herewith, 2.950 cases of 
Overholt whisky were released on this permit; but the prohibition 
agents seized 750 cases before they were unloaded. 

We know exactly what evidence the Federal agents collected. Their 
report shows Goodman got away with 2,200 cases of this shipment ; 
that they succeeded in seizing 750 cases of the whiskv; that, armed 
with a search warrant, they 

°, eae ‘visited the saloon of Morris Goodman at Beadling, 
Pa., and found in the cellar of his s#loon 496 cases of Overholt 
whisky in quarts, nonbeverage, with serial numbers apparently 
tallying with the shipment to Beadling, Pa., on the January 4, 
1921, fake permit. This whisky was seized by the Federal pro- 


hibition enforcement office, it being illegally 


in the possession of 
(oodman, 
oe, OP og that from 


Goodman 


“The records show 
1921, that Morris 
gallons from this one distillery 

* * * “Tn all, Morris Goodman withdrew 


$629 cases 


September 3, 1920 
withdrew all 


to 


January 6, in 42,000 


his own 
Ile 


4.359 on 
and permits belonging to others 
withdrew 380 barrels on permits of other names.” 
When the agents asked Fatkins, the Overholt superintendent, 
these permits, were informed that Goodman took them back 
deliver to the distillery’s main office in the Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 


permit on also 


for 


they to 


However, instead of finding them there the agents discovered that 
these faked permits, properly belonging to the files of the Overholt 
distillery, were in the Mellon bank. The agents then called at the 
Mellon national bank and requested that the permits be turned over 
to them They were referred to De Wald Hicks, who at first asked 
the agents to return the next day. This they refused to do and in- 


sisted on immediate delivery. Hicks then turned them over. 


The evidence involying the removal of this whisky from the Over- 
holt distillery was submitted to United States Attorney I). J. Dris- 
ol, who promptly subpenaed 32 witnesses before the Federal grand 
fur resulting in the indictments referred to. These indictments were 


returned on March 9, 1921, 

\t the same time other liquor indictments were returned involving 
prominent men and politicians. 

March 19, 1921, Mr. Driscoll was very suddenly removed from 
» and Walter Lyons was appointed United States attorney 
December 29, 1921, the new United States attorney, without 
consulting Mr. English, prohibition agents Walker Girege, who 
worked up the Fatkins-Goodman dismissed all indictments 
for “ insufficient evidence,” 

The United States attorney did not stop with the dismissal of these 
indictments, but also dismissed other very important prohibition cases, 
Two of these were: 

Eviward Townsend, D. M. Werner, et al., charged with illegal sale 
of 219 cases of whisky and illegal possession of 2064 barrels of whisky 


fon 
offi 
On 
or 


case, these 


and 16 cases. Among those indicted were @® Republican leader and 
employees of the Marine Club, a Republican organization. 

A. M. Hanauer and W. V. Winans, owner and manager of the 
Hamburger distillery, respectively, and others. The defendants were 


charged with shipping 85 full barrels of whisky from the distillery 
under the guise of shipping empty barrels. To conceal the shipment 
Tl empty barrels were shipped, the waybill being for 156 empty bar- 
reis, which were consigned to a fake corporation. 

In one dismissed the defendants had offered to pay a sub- 
stantial fine, provided they would not be sent to prison. This offer 
was made to the former United States atterney, who refused to consider 
the offer to recommend to the United States judge that they be 
permitted to escape with a fine. Also, in another case dismissed the 
bribe money offered to an agent is still in the safe-deposit vault of 
the Pittsburgh Trust Co., where it was placed by former United States 
Attorney Driscoll for use as evidence in the trial. 

After a wholesale dismissal of the important prohibition cases the 
leaders of the Federated Temperance Committee went Washington 
and personally presented the matter to the Department of Justice and 
the Treasury Department and requested the immediate dismissal of 
United States Attorney Walter Lyons. 

Governor Pinchot has been very active on the side of enforting the 
ameudment in his State. In an address before the convention of the 
Anti-Saloon last. January for a congressional in- 
ves 


case 


or 


to 


he called 


He said: 


League 


gation of prohibition officials. 
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“Take it by and large, I know of no scandal in our national 
history to compare with it, A scandal of half these proportions 
in any other branch of the Government's work would lead at once 
to a congressional investigation. In the name of the citizens o; 
this country who believe in its Constitution and laws, and wi 
propose to support and enforce them, I voice the general demanqa 
for such an investigation.” 

The last example we shall give of the sort of material that is likely 
to figure in this investigation has to do with Chicago. For a pig 
city Chicago made a hard fight to enforce the law—something com 
parable to that Philadelphia is making under Butler. Bill Dever, the 
mayor, although not a dry himself, believes in law enforcement and dix 
his part. Our story, however, deals with the Federal judiciary, 

What is known as the “ Hotel Sherman case" is on file in Wash 
ington as “‘S 1718." In the report the agent states: 

“Complaint having been made to this unit by United States 
Attorney Clyne, of Chicago, that the Sherman Hotel Co. was beine 
frequently reported to him as engaged in extensive bootlegging, and 
as paying money to Federal employees for protection, an invest; 
gation was ordered March 11, 1921, by the chief of the Specia! 
Intelligence Unit, to which the writer (Special Agent J. A. Tatro) 


was assigned. 
“e * * It was next ascertained: 
“1. That a stock of liquor of the value of nearly $100,000 was 


as yet on hand. 

“2. That they were extensively operating under three stamps 
Retail Liquor Dealer's No. 113% dated July 15, 1920; 100 
rectifier’s of less than 500 barrels, No. 18014, dated July 15, 1920 
and 100 Wholesale Liquor Dealer’s, No. 803, dated July 15, 1920 

“3. That they were not ‘ pharmacists’ in any sense of the word, 
as required by section 6, title 11, national prohibition act, hence 
not entitled to operate as ‘ Retailer's.’ 

“4. That they had neglected to obtain ‘ Permit to rectify 
required by section 50, Reg. 60, and section 6, title 11, national 
prohibition act.” * * * 


20 


The Sherman Hotel appears to have disposed of great quantities of 
choice wines, including champagne, under the pretense of its bein: 
sold for sacramental purposes. Most of the sales of wines were on the 
order of three rabbis in Chicago—but when these rabbis were inter 
viewed all stated that they had not approved of orders aggregating 
over 10 gallons in a Jewish year for anyone. 

Sixteen pages of the report relate to the sales of sacramental wine. 
In a single day te one business firm, under an alleged order of a rab), 
which the rabbi later repudiated having approved, we find this delivery 

“* * * The address above given is that of the Bach Fur Co. 
of which Doctor Schanferber has no interest in, other than thai 
the owners are members of his congregation, and that he did 
sign an order for each of them on the Sherman Hotel for 10 ga! 
lons of wine, to be delivered to their homes.” 

Then there are numerous deliveries of champagne. 


To F. Barnes (Doctor Hirschberg’s orders), 
}45 Roslyn Place: 
December 30, 1920, 4 cases champagne (9.60 gallons) 


oonem --- $300. 00 
December 31, 1920, 8S cases champagne (19.20 gallons) 


600, 00 

Barnes stated that he only received four cases. Doctor Hirschberg 
states that he does not know Barnes and never signed any orders for 
him, 


To Max Srern (Doctor Hirschberg's orders), 
658 Wellington Avenue: 


March 26, 1920, wine, 9.60 gallons. 





Pe ep Se ee a $5. 50 
BE SSO, C Ce Pernt cndeccnid.sotiekwsense 4. 00 
April 1, 1920, 23 bottles Goldpik......nccesiececen snes 2. 00 
Apeti 1... Tt 5 CRUG CO nn icicncnpipennecidigniinitinin 24. 00 
ree: Oe SE 24. 00 
Big Oa eS eee eee eee 15. 00 
April 1, 1020, 1 case Red. cOp.......--.<-scnneno di na dtintailiae 50, 00 
Apetl 1, See, 3S CREO TEE whee sinncb anc nan eehiginite 40. 00 
April 1, 1920, 1 case Bouchard 40. 00 
April 1, 1929, 1 case Protin_.-...........-. 50. 00 
ee RB we i i dS 14. 00 
April 1, 1920, 8 bottles Bollseader 6. 00 
September 30, 1920, 2 cases Devriot__. arr --— 100.00 
September 30, 1920, 2 cages Protin..........ac-cnsumasewnae 120. 00 


Doctor Hirschberg states that he signed no such orders for Stern. 
Stern was manager of the liquor department of the Sherman Hote! 
during the period these shipments were made, hence these shipments 
were made to himself, 

As to the transactions in champagnes and other wines, the investi- 
gation revealed by a tabulation of the Hotel Sherman records that 
4,753 gallons of wine had been received by them, out of which they 
sold 5,001.20 gallons and had as yet 2,405.20 gallons on hand. 

These are alleged shipments of whisky to New York: 

“ * #* * 2.400 cases of whisky—7,200 gallons entered in the 
Sherman Hotel books as having been sold to, paid for, and shipped 
to the Park Drug Co., 205 East One hundred and first Street, New 
York City, ou February 18, 1921, for $57,600. The permits on file 
at the Sherman Hotel as covered for this shipment have been 
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pronounced to be forgeries by the director at New York and by 
the Park Drug Co. A. P. Larson, F. W. Bering, Gus Bering, Ernest 
Byfield, Harry 8. Preeman, Richard Marhols, and Eugene Byfield, 
of the Sherman Hotel Co., retuctantly admitted to agents Melah: 
George, and Tetro, when severely and persistently questfoned 

the matter, that Lewis T. Cox, as agent for the Park Drug Co., 
had bargained for, purchased, paid for, and obtained possession of 
these 2,400 cases. No-one of the above-named persons would en- 
lighten the nts as to whether Cox had carted this whisky away 
from the Sherman Hotel premises by private trucks, via the tun- 
neled railway under the Sherman Hotel, or by express teams. 
Irving Hirschowitz and Louis Klatzoie, president and secretary- 
treaqyrer, respectively, of the Park Drug Co., have given affidavits 
to the effect that they never had anyone in their employ by the 
name of Schwarz, such as signed the permits In the name of the 
Park Drug Co.; that meither of ‘them know Cox or had ever prev! 
ously heard of the Sherman Hotel; that the Park Drug Co. had 
never received any liquor from ‘Chicago or from anywhere else in 





such quantity. It was also ascertained that none of the railroads 
nor the express companies in Chieago had received such a ship 
ment for transportation. * * *® 


“ Affidavits in a complete chain were obtained from the vendors, 
railroads who transported and teamsters who delivered from the 
railroads to the Sherman Hotel.” 

We find also this bold statement In the agent's report: 

“It appears to the writer, as it must appear to all reasonably 
minded persons, that such gigantic ilfeeal operations can not have 
been carried on for 18 morths, as they were, without the knowledge 
and it must perhaps be added the protection of the Federal officials 
that were variously charged with the enforcement of these laws.” 

This case was finally submitted to a Federal grand jury in Chicago 
during November and Decentber, 1921. It was such an important case 
that a stenographer was furnished the grand jury to preserve the testi- 
mony of the witnesses. Thirty-seven witnesses appeared before the 
grand jury, and eight days of this grand jury’s time were used in hear- 
ing the evidence. One hundred more witnesses were available, but as 
further witnesses were not called, a number of the grand jurors be- 
came suspicious that they would not be given an opportunity to vote 
indictments, which they were ‘anxious to do. The grand jurors there- 
fore appointed, among ‘themselves, a committee to call upon United 
States Judge George A, Carpenter and express their destre to return in- 
dictments in this case, and their fear that the United States attorney 
did not intend to give them an opportunity to do so. The letter we print 
later from the foreman shows the result. 

Mr. Cannon, collector of internal revenue, suggested that the fore- 
man write a letter and send the letter special delivery to Attorney 
General Daugherty. 

“We know,” sald a grand juror, “ that they built the ———— 
Hotel and added three stories on top of the Sherman House with 
the profits they teceived from the sale of this liquor. * * * 

“I believe with the facts we have in this case that we could 
go before some other Federal judge and demand that we be rein- 
stated to allow us to fully investigate Mr. Clyne’s office. That 
would mean, of course, that the judge would give us permission 
to chooge our own attorney. 

“If we ever needed a vigilance committee in Chicago, we need 
it now to put a stop te this graft and corruption.” 


Here is a letter from the foreman of the jury: 
Avcust 24, 1922. 





Federal Judge GrorGe A. CARPENTER, 
Federal Building, Chicago, IN. 

Dear Str: Taeet December, as foreman of ‘the Federal grand 
jury, I had a conference with you on the matter of the large 
hotel liquor case that apparently was taken away from our jury 
after we had been given a great deal of evidence im ‘the matter. 
At that time you outlined a policy to me and sent District At- 
torney Clyne to tell our jury that we would be continued and 
later ‘called back in the matter. That was the last that we heard 
of it, excepting that we noticed a case against this hotel com- 
pany in the papers and that they were fined a few thousand dol- 
lars. 

I have had several letters from jurymen who are anxious to 
lmow why ‘the program as outlined ‘to ‘them was not carried ont. 
As I have no explanation to offer them myself, I take the liberty of 
writing you, trusting that you may set me right Im the matter. 

I noted from the papers that Joseph A. Tatro was @ismissed 
from the service. The impressions that I received while there 
were that he was one of the best men in the department and am 
sorry to note his discharge. 

Very truly, ‘ 
CHas. H. WILLIAMS. 
The foreman, tocether with other menrbers of the grand jury, when 
they learned that they would not be given an opportunity to vote 





tmdictments in this case, made complete re: 


mat 
Attorney General Daugherty. Mr. (Charles tt will ; 
business man of Streator, ll., was the foreman FY 
I x 27, 1922 
Attorney weral DavuGcw 
| 

Dear Sir: I was foreman of the * J i] 7 
in Chicago, working under Judge Carpent court and . 
tion of District Attorney Clyne. 

Mr. Clyne stated to us that he had one « ‘ ly important 
case where the offenders had undoubtedly made millions out of 
the illicit liquor trafic. The examining of witnesses was in 
charge of Assistant District Attorney Menaghar He stat that 
the Volstead Act had not been broken but had been ignored 

We were furnished a stenographer and all the evider n 
down in shorthand For approximately eight days we wer 
a series of the most startling facts of law viohiti l 
ninth day the witnesses were very unimportant and the as ant 
attorney seemed very indifferent. 

We then had a week of other cases and heard nothing from 
this one, so I hunted up Assistant Attorney Movaghan and f: d 
him and Mr. Clyne together. I asked Mr. Monaghan as to when 
he would finish up the Sherman House case, as we were 1 ly 
through our six weeks of service. He looked at Mr. Cly: nd 


Mr. Clyne told me that this case was so important that he felt 
it necessary to send to Washington fer a special ation 

draw the indictments and that he probably would have to it 
go over to the next Federal jury, as he did not believe this ai 

would get to Chicago for our grand jury to finish the n 

This sounded very fishy to me and I investigated what I 

and from some of your special men was advised that the Sh 
House case would never be heard of again unless our jury ot 
very busy. 

I have not as yet taken the matter up with Judge Carpenter, 
as we feel that nothing substantial will be accomplished wi 
present district atterney in charge of Chicago. If he bi 
been bought and paid for by the defendents, he at least in « 
phase of this case appears to be fer them. 

One of our jurors, Mr. O. M, Krembs, of 173 North Green 
Street, Chicage, has just seen Mr. Clyne, and Clyne tells him that 
the case was taken out of our hands beecanse they did not 
sufficient evidence to presecute. From memery I can not 


you but a small portion of the evidence submitted, but #o of 
the items are ‘these: 
“(1) 177 barrels ef whisky shipped from a Kentucky distillery 


and delivered to the Sherman House and nothing entered on their 
books 

2) Passageways connected their storage vault underneath 
the Sherman Hotel with the Fidelity vaults just west of the hotel. 
These were sealed up after the investigation began. 

“(3) Shipment of 3,000 eases of bottled Mquor to New York, se 
cases being markeil, “ Glass—with care—this side up,” and no 
other marks on ther. 

“(4) Delivery im one day to a wealthy Jewish furrier, on orders 
from two different rabbis, each calling for 30 gallons of a 
mental wine, of a ‘shipment of wine that was billed at $5,800 

“(5) Record of 2 tharrels of whisky sold to a @ruggist who 
testified that he was out of business at the date they claimed de- 
livery and received no whisky. 

“(6) Dozens of cases of the neerseary acknowledgments being 
taken by the Sherman House notaries without the parties appear- 


ing: in some cases the whisky was delivered to ‘the druggists and 


other cases it was charged up as delivered and never received by 
them.” 

I am told that this typewritten evidence has been gone over 
by Mr. Pagan, so ‘possibly you may have it In detafl. At any 
rate, to have this ‘case taken away from our jury and now to be 
told that there is not sufficient evidence to convict these parties 
whom we believe heave made milfions out of the Micit trafic in 
liquor and then pinch some ‘fellow who was ‘found with one quart 
bottle, looks to us ‘Hke undermining the very foundations of repre- 
sentative government. 

I am submitting this letter to four of fhe big business men of 
our grand jury, none of whom 18 a raéical on the liquor qtestion 
but all of whom believe ‘in justice, and am asking them to verify 
the above statemerts or add ‘any that occur ‘to them before sub- 
mitting the letter to ‘you. ‘These gentlemen are: Mr. Ottmar M. 
Krembs, 173 North Green Street, Chicago; M,C. W. Winters, 415 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago; Mr. F. 0. Walmsley, 2275 South 
Lumber Street, Chicago; ‘Mr. 8. J. Muight, Mendota, TM.; and 
am attaching their letters to mine * * ™. 

Yours very ‘truly, 

Cras. fi. WILrtAms. 








| 
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Notwithstanding these reports to the Attorney General, nothing was 
done other than to dismiss from the service a few months later the 
gpecia ent who made the investigation. This agent had been in the 
t for 15 years and had a very fine record. 
Other cases are before us, but these will suffice to give our readers 
an ide this new issue as it is framing itself up before Congress. | 
DEATH OF WOODROW WILSON 
Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, I request that there may be | 
printed in the Recorp some lines entitled “The passing of 
Woodrow Wilson,” by Mrs. M. A. Dorsey, of Newport, Ark. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 


Chair hears none, and the request is granted 
The poem is as follows: 
{From Candid Opinion, Prescott, Ark., March, 1924] 
TIE VA 
Mrs. M 


SING OF WOODROW WILSON 


iB A. Dorsey, of Newport, Ark.) 

A tolling bell, the rumble of a gun, 

A rad! circling round the world, 

And through the Sabbath stillness comes the word, 

“The soul of Woodrow Wilson has passed on.” 
Upon the city that he loved so well, 

There is a solemn hush through all the streets; 

Within the churches there is reverent prayer, 

While men and women, out there in the snow, 

Upon the pavement kneel, with heads bowed low, 

And tears upon their cheeks; and sobs are heard, 

Because they love him so—their great war President! 

This man whose greatness no one could deny— 

Great scholar, statesman, ruler, patriot— 

The man who strove so mightily for peace! 

Hence was it meet that there should be for him 

No boom of cannon, no salute of guns, 

No strains of martial music, muffled drums, 

No measured tread of soldiery, 

None of the pomp and pageantry of war; 

Because he hated war. 

or him no hours of state within the Hall 

Keneath the dome of the great Capitol, 

Where curious crowds might come to gaze upon 

The still white face of him who once had stood 

Within these walls and thrilled the souls of men 

With burning words of truth and righteousness ; 

Striving with all the strength of heart and mind 

To save the nations of the earth from war, 

And from the hateful passions that make war— 

Greed, arrogance and spite, and lust of power, 

His soul abhorred these things! i 
But when he found there was no other way 

To save for men what they must hold most dear, 

Then he commanded war! He called for men! 

Four millions of our youth answered that call. 

The ts of Washington were thronged with men; 

The air was rent with cheer on cheer for him. 

Then sadly would he turn his face and ask, 

“ Why do they cheer? All this means death for them "—4 

rhe soul of Woodrow Wilson hated war, 

For he could not forget the Nation's sacrifice. 

Fathers and mothers weeping o’er their sons; 

The grief of fair young brides most pitiful; 

The wreckage of young life that he had seen 

In these same streets of Washington. 

The waiting in the training camps; 

The horrors of the ships that crossed the seas; 

The rows of tents at Brest and St. Nazaire; 

The white beds in the hospitals of France; 

The little mounds beneath a wooden cross; 

The ravaged earth of the great battle fields; 

The shells, the trenches, barbed entanglements; 

Nameless atrocities; anguish untold! 

Yes; he remembered all. For six long years 

These memories had tortured soul and sense, 

No wonder that at last the great heart stopped ; 

The wonder is that we so soon forgot. 

And because we did forget, could not see, 

Nor comprehend his purpose and his plan; 

Because we did not know and leve as he, 

We called bim dreamer, failure, autocrat; 

And cruel partisans did on his name 

And service cast a slur. Oh, shame! 

Oh, shame! Oh, shame! 

Then stricken sore in heart and frame, he longed for rest, 

And to the quiet of his home withdraw; 


Message 
, 1essage 


stre« 


very 


weary 


acl 
Where faithful love, and loyal friendship gave 
Unfailing care, and walked, from day to day, 
Upon those heights serene, where he had learned 
The lessons that endure through endless years; 
The faith and hope and courage for life’s work. 
And there remained 'til he was borne hence, 
Beyond all strife and partisan debate. 
I wonder if at last he saw and knew, 
The multitudes that lined those silent streets? 
The little band of war-scarred veterans, 
Who made his guard of honor on the way? 
And if he saw the flowers that filled his home, 
searing mute message of a boundless faith 
In many hearts, with whom he still was first, 
Among the Nation’s wise and great? 
I wonder if he knew the thrill of joy, 
Those flowers would give to men in hospitals? 
Poor, broken men, who knew his love for them. 
, I wonder if there gathered overhead, 
An escort of the Nation's mighty dead, 
Who gave salute unto this man of peace, 
As from the portal of his home he passed, 
With the pale orchids lying on his breast. 
Not on the sunny slopes of Arlington, 
Beside the unknown soldier will he lie, 
But in the great cathedral’s crypt, 
Whose walls, unfinished yet, will rise in strength, 
Giving a noble tomb to such as he; 
America’s great abbey, yet to be. 
The Nation's head, and men of every creed, 
The noble and the great from many lands, 
Were of the company assembled there, 
To honor Woodrow Wilson's sacrifice. 
Then as they heard the solemn service read, 
And listened to the words of Holy Writ, 
Their hearts were filled with all the imagery; 
They saw the “ Resurrection and the Life,” 
The body sown in weakness, raised in power; 
The countless stars, all differing in glory; 
The change that cometh, swift and suddenly; 
The loosening of the silver cord, the broken bowl; 
The empty pitcher left beside the fountain. 
And then they knew the source of this man’s power, 
The living Word, that gave his vision true, 
They said, “ Tis well: This is a worthy sepulcher 
For him who worthily has served his race.” 
They know the structure he had wisely planned 
Will grow till there shall be in every land 
A citadel of peace for all mankind. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent! 
in executive session, the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) under the order previously entered, took a recess until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, April 22, 1924, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


~—, 





NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 21, 192; 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be major 


Capt. Harold Eugene Small, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
April 11, 1924. 
To be captains 


Tirst Lieut. William Huffman Young, Infantry, from April 
11, 1924. 

First Lieut. Gottfried Wells Spoerry, Infantry, from April 15, 
1924. 

To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. Hilton Edward Heineke, Infantry, from Apri! 
11, 1924. 

Second Lieut. Galen Magnus Taylor, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from April 13, 1924. 

Second Lieut. John Francis Lavagnino, Infantry, from April 
15, 1924. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
; FIELD ARTILLERY 


Lieut. Col. Thomas Pitcher Bernard, Cavalry, with rank from 
June 21, 1921, 











COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 


First Lieut. Beverly Carndine Snow, Corps of Engineers, with 

rank from June 25, 1919. 
PoOSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Annie L. Pittman to be postmaster at Shawmut, Ala., in place 
of T. F. Pate. Office became third class January 1, 1924. 

Griffin G. Guest to be postmaster at Fort Payne, Ala., in 
place of W. V. Jacoway. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1924. 

COLORADO 

Charles E. Baer to be postmaster at Steamboat Springs, Colo., 
in place of W. S. Kemmer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 18, 1924. 

ILLINOIS 

Verda M. Mulhall to be postmaster at Davis, IIL, in place of 
EK. R. Ditzler. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 

Charles kK. Hartman to be postmaster at Mount Carroll, IIl., 
in place of F. S. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1924. 

Harold E. Ward to be postmaster at Sterling, IIL, in place 
of A. M. Clavin. Ineumbent’s commission expired March 9, 
1924. 

John F. Shimkus to be postmaster at Westville, Ill, in place 
of J. F. Shimkus. Incumbent’s commission expired March 9, 
1924. 

IOWA 


Loys BE. Couch to be postmaster at Newell, Iowa, in place of 
N. A. Jensen, resigned. 


MINNESOTA 


Ralph Moody to be postmaster at Wykoff, Minn., in place of 
Ralph Moody. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 
1924. 

MISSOURI 

Walter L. Meyer to be postmaster at Auxvasse, Mo., in place 
of F. H. Gordner. Incumbent’s commission expired March 9, 
1924. 

NEBRASKA 

Arthur H. Logan to be postmaster at Ponca, Nebr., in place 
of H. T. Davey, resigned. 

Harold L. Mackey to be postmaster at Eustis, Nebr., in place 
of John Grabenstein, Incumbent’s commission expired April 9, 
1924. 

Hannah Price to be postmaster at Bennet, Nebr., in place of 
Hannah Price. Incumbent’s commission expired April 9, 1924. 

Arvid S. Samuelson to be postmaster at Axtell, Nebr., in place 
of J. E. McClure. Incumbent’s commission expired April 9, 
1924. 

Milton R, Cox to be postmaster at Arapahoe, Nebr., in place 
of C. M. Evans. Incumbent’s commission expired April 9, 1924. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Charles H. Tarbell to be postmaster at South Lyndeboro, 

N. H., in place of W. D. Foote, resigned. 
NEW YORK 

George A. Hager to be postmaster at Watertown, N. Y., in 
place of A. R. Cornwall. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1924. 

Herbert J. Crandall to be postmaster at Silver Creek, N. Y., 
in place of J. O. Bennett. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 28, 1924. 

Harry M. Lanpher to be postmaster at Lowville, N. Y., in 
place of J. D. Betting. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 14, 1924. 

Clarence B®. Snyder to be postmaster at Glenfield, N. Y., in 
place of S. BE. Burdick. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 14, 192 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Herbert O. Sink to be postmaster at Sanatorium, N. C., in 

place of L. B. McBrayer, resigned. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


John W. Campbell to be postmaster at Ryder, N. Dak., in 
place of J. W. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 23, 1924. 

OHIO 
Harry L. McClarran to be postmaster at Wooster, Ohio, in 


place of F. ©. Gerlach. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 24, 1924. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

Norman Lockwood to be postmaster at Doland, S. Dak., in 
place of OC. H. Stevenson, deceased. 

Emmett O. Frescoln to be postmaster at Winner, S. 
in place of F. EB. Goode. Incumbent's 
April 7, 1924. 

John B. Goff to be postmaster at Philip, S. Dak., in place 
of G. V. Welch. Incumbent’s April 7 
1924. 

Floyd Twamley to be postmaster at Alexandria, S. Dak 
place of Floyd Twamley. Incumbent’s 
April 7, 1924. 


Trak 


commission expired 


commission expired 
in 
commission expired 
TEN NESSEE 

Retha Fortner to be postmaster at Cumberland Gap, Tenn 
in place of A. C. Williams. Office became third class October 
1, 1923. 

TEXAS 
to be postmaster at Remlig, Tex., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Sep 


Othello Lewin ( Mrs.) 
place of W. T. Edgar. 
tember 5, 1922. 

Duane B. Scarborough to be postmaster at Oakwood, Tex., 
in place of D. B. Searborough. Incumbent's commission ex 
pired March 38, 1924. 

Arthus E. Davis to be postmaster at 
place of A. BE, Davis. 
3, 1924. 


Blue Ridge, Tex., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 


VERMONT 
Charles A. 


Robinson to be postmaster at Milton, Vt., in 
place of A. BE. Barrett, resigned. 
VIRGINIA 


Sam P. Bowen to be postmaster at Duffield, Va., in place of 
J. D. Bledsoe. Office became third class July 1, 1923 

Thomas T. Weddle to be postmaster at Floyd, Va., in place 
of C. F. Ratliff, resigned. 

Frank G. Jones to be postmaster at Montvale, Va., in place 
of M. V. Givens, resigned. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Alphonse Leuthardt to be postmaster at Grafton, W. Va., in 
place of J. H. S. Barlow. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 11, 1924. 

WISCONSIN 

Charles L. Calkins to be postmaster at Rhinelander, Wis., 
in place of C. L. Calkins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1924, 


—— 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 21, 1924 

POSTMASTERS 

ALABAMA 

Charles H. Ramey, Akron. 
Lansing T. Smith, Anniston. 
Dyer B. Crow, Collinsville. 
William K. Cooper, Northport. 
Zula L. Davis, Prichard. ; 
Walter Morgan, Woodward. 

CALIFORNIA 
Curtis C. Maltman, El Monte. 
Ida MecClaskey, Hobart Mills. 


Harry H. Chapman, Hornbrook. i 


Grace BE. Patterson, Samoa. 

Warren A. Woods, Suisun City. 

Mary 8S. Rutherford, Truckee. 
FLORIDA 


Srnest V. Turner, Macclenny. 
Alonzo A, McGonegal, Yalaha. 
KANSAS 
Jemima Hill, Arma. i 
Harold H. Brindley, Peabody. 
Rufus J. Miller, Selden. 
MICHIGAN 
Sadie Curran, Caseville. 
Arthur Dillon, East Tawas. 
Carrie M. Colegrove, Remus. 
i MINNESOTA 
Carroll -O. Hallstrom, Braham. 
Thomas Considine, Duluth. 
Louis O. Lund, Farwell. 
Omer ©. Heys, Glyndon. 
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MONTANA 
hilip G, Peterson, Bigfork. 
NEBRASKA 


George G. Bruckert, Bruning. 
NEW JERSEY 
Chartes BE. Dishop, Elizabeth. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Marie Siverts, Dodge. 


Paul M. Bell, Elgin. 


Thomas G. Kellington, New Rockford. 
Gilbert A, Moe, Sheyenne 
Agnes L. Peterson, Washburn 
Andrew M. Hewson, Wimbieden. 
onlo 
Carl E. Rich ison, Baltic. 
Emmanuiel M Flower, Blackfork. 
hdwin H. Hayman, Murray City. 
Reinhard H. Curdes, Napoleon. 
Lo e $ Lovett, Wickliffe 
PENNSYLVANIA 
NM v G. Smith, East Waterford. 


omas VY. Partridge, Houtzdale. 
i'vrank P, Lightner, Loysville. 


PORTO RICO 


Jose Monserrate, Salinas. 


REODE ISI 


AND 


lavid Ro 


~ 


Ashton. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
(‘hristopher J. Johnson, Centerville. 
Lottie M,. Whalen, De Smet 
William F. Reinard, Pairburn. 
hdmund A. Barlow, Oacoma. 

Carl ©. Steen, Veblen. 
UTAH 

Arthur H. Reeve, Hinckley. 
Benjamin F. Caffey, Sunnyside. 

WASHINGTON 
J. Kirk Carr, Sequim. 

WISCONSIN 
Orestes K,. Hawley, Baldwin. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Lxecutive nomination withdrawn from the Senate April 21, 
1924 
POSTMASTER 
Herbert A. Harvey to be postmaster at Newell, in the State 
of Iowa. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, April 21, 1924 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 


The Rey. Jason Noble Pieree, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou in whom we live and move and have our being and 
do our work and from whom all blessings come, we ask for- 
giveness for our sins and strength for our doties. Bless our 
country, the boys and girls playing about the lawns of the Cap- 
ital on this day, and all citizens, and may Thy life and Thy 
truth lead on Thy people here and throughout the wide world, 
to the glory of Thy holy name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, April 19, 1924, 

was read and approved. 
SURCHARGE ON PULLMAN CARS 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks by haying inserted In the Recorp, for the 
informatien of the House, in connection with H. R. 6295, intro- 
duced by me on January 28, and similar bills introduced by 
other Members of the House, providing for the abolition of the 
present surcharge on Pullman cars, a comprehensive brief pre- 
pared by the experts for the National Council of- Traveling 
Salesmen’s Associations of America, 

The SPBAKER. The genileman frem Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent toe extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection?) [After a pause.) The 


Chair hears none, 
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Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the Pullman surcharge has 
come to be regarded by the public as an onerous and irritating 
exaction, for the imposition of which there is no justification. 
It was first instituted, although under a different name, and 
swallowed patriotically by the public, by the Hon. William G. 
McAdoo, then Director General of Railroads, as a war measure 
for the purpose of curtailing travel. Save for this purpose ii 
would never have originated, and fn consonance with this pur- 
pose it was removed directly after the armistice. It was rein- 
stated by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Increased 
Itates 1920 case, though not requested by the carriers when that 
case was originally instituted. The carriers insist that this 
surcharge must be maintained for the present and indefinitely 
for the future in the face of experience and justice, although it 
is a war-time measure unsupportable now. 

The railroads in 1900 paid the Pullman Co. $1,990,707 mile 

age charges and received no payment at all from the Pullman 
Co. In about 1905 the contracts with the Pullman Co. were 
altered. Mileage payments made by the carriers in 1922 
were but $473,496. On the other hand, the contract revenues 
paid the railroads rose from gero in 1500 and $142,908 in 1905 
to $11,616,866 in 1920, and after the surcharge were $8,241,813 
in 1921 and $7,980,064 in 1922. Without going back to the time 
when the railroad companies were contented to receive no 
extra revenue from the Pullman Co. from that traffic, but in- 
stead to pay the Pullman Co. for the privilege of using its 
cars, it may be noted that the precentages of the tetal Pullman 
revenues received by the railroads were ia 1915, 6.95 per cent; in 
1916, 6.67 per cent; in 1917, 8.90 per cent; an average of 7.53 
per cent; were in 1920, 13.68 per cent; in 192], 11.61 per cent; 
in 1922, 10.90 per cent; an average of 12.06 per cent. In addi- 
tion the Pullman revenues themselves in these last three years 
were 20 per cent greater for each passenger-mile because of the 
20 per cent increase in Pullman rates in 1920. Thus in 1920, 
1921, and 1922, without the surcharge, the railroads received 
192.19 per cent (this percentage is obtained by dividing the 
average for 1915, 1916, and 1917, that is, 7.53 per cent, into the 
average for 1920, 1921, 1922, that is, 12.05 per cent, and multiply- 
ing the quotient by 1.20 per cent to account for the increase in 
Pullman revente per passenger-mile) of the amount derived 
by them in 1915, 1916, and 1917 from every mile of Pullman 
travel. 
Long after the hearings in increased rates, 1920, had begun, 
the surcharge not having been among their original demands 
for increases, tlre brilliant idea occurred to the carriers that 
Puliman traffic could afford them additional revente of many 
millions of dollars a year, to be obtained by increasing the 
Pullman charges previously unquestioned by them 50 per cent 
for the bervefit of the carriers, fn addition to the share of Pull- 
men revenues they were already receiving. The carriers 
wanted all they could get, and what source was more logical 
than the Pullman passenger, as to whom a precedent was found 
reetly made In the calm way he had borne such a charge during 
the war? What if the raitroads had for many years found no 
objection to the much lesser sums received by them from the 
Pullman Co. 

What if they had at ene time been content to pay the Pull- 
man Co. without receiving any compensation in addition to the 
ordinary fare. What if under thefr peculiar contracts with 
the Pullman Co. they were already deriving from the Puliman 
passenger enormously more in 1920 than they had before the 
war. Here the war time precedent opened to them a new 
source of revenve and they determined to draw on it. They 
have without the surcharge been reaping during the last three 
years almost twice the revenue, about 192 per cent, they were 
satisfied with in the three years preceding Federal control, 
net te make a comparison with the years before that. With the 
surcharge they have increased their profits from the use of 
Pullman facilities nearly tenfold, to be exact 989 per cent of 
their average profits per passenger mile in 1915, 1916, and 1917 
from this source. (The percentage is obtained by dividing 
the average for 1915, 1916, amd 1917, that is 7.53 into the sur- 
charge percentage of Pullman revenues, that is 50, and muiti- 
plying the quotient by 1.2 per cent to account for inerease in 
Pullman revenue per passenger mile, the result being 796.81 
per cent to which is added 192.19 per cent representing the 
relation of contract revenue in the two periods giving a total 
of 989 per cent as the relation of the amount taken by the 
earrier for Pullman facilities in 1920, 1921, amd 1922 te that 
taken by them in 1915, 1916, and 1917 per passenger mile.) 


CARRIER’S CONTENTIONS 


The carriers are obliged, of course, to offer some reasons 
for the continuance of a war charge in peace times. They 
contend that they have never made the return on investment 
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allowed under the Esch-Cummins law by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, that the cost of Pullman service is greater 
to them because they carry extra weight for Pullman pas- 
sengers, since the cars are heavier and the passengers per 
car fewer, and that they are rendering an added service to the 
publie. 

The data adduced as to this matter is of great volume. This 
résumé consequently must be confined to some of the more 
salient features. It is impossible in this space to point out the 
fallacies of much specious or irrelevant data tending to obscure 
the main issues. More detailed discussion can readily be given 
if occasion warrants (The matters of fact stated herein 
where they are not of common knowledge are from the testi- 
mony and exhibits before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to which we shall be glad to give particular reference where 
same is requested.) 


CONTENTIONS OF THE PUBLIC 


ALLEGED DEFICIENCY OF GENERAL REVENUS 


The carriers admit that in the first four months of this 
year their return was 5.49 per cent, as against the allowed 
return of 5.75 per cent. In making this computation, the 
factor allowed for the usual great increase of business in 
the last six months of any year over the first six months is 
questionable. The operating expenses upon which the show- 
ing of return is based do not allow for the abnormal expenses 
incurred by taking up the undermaintenance during Federal 
control, for which the carriers have made immense claims and 
toward which great sums of money have been paid them by 
the Government, nor does -the showing of 5.49 per cent make 
allowance for accrued depreciation in investment, and other 
matters unnecessary to refer to here. It is sufficient to say 
without impugning the percentage set up by the carriers, and 
accepting for the moment the figures furnished by them, that 
no showing whatever is made of the return on investment 
devoted to passenger service, nor of the return on investment 
devoted to Pullman service. This claim of alleged deficiency 
in revenue leaves out of account entirely that if there were 
any deficiency, that is no justification in itself for making up 
the shortage from a single class of patrons. 

The carriers can not ignore the accepted principle that each 
service must stand on its own bottom and pay its own way, 
so far as the traffic will bear it. 


LOSS TO CARRIERS INCURRED BY SURCHARGE 


But even if we assume that there is a deficiency in return 
on investment and that it should be made up from one class 
of travel, it must be apparent that the railroads lose more 
revenue than they gain by the surcharge. It is claimed by 
the carriers that Pullman traffic since the surcharge has in- 
creased somewhat more than coach traffic, but this claim 
does not take into account the fact admitted by them that 
travel in automobiles and busses has had a much greater 
effect in depleting short-haul coach travel than Pullman travel; 
that ever since its inception many years age Pullman travel 
has increased at a much greater rate than coach travel; that 
since the surcharge new opportunities for Pullman travel have 
been afforded by great increases in Pullman facilities, simul- 
taneous with a reduction of coach facilities; that Pullman 
traffic would have increased in a much greater ratio had the 
surcharge not been imposed. 

The outstanding and inescapable fact is that in the first 
year following the surcharge there was a decrease of 2,271,- 
731,566 Pullman revenue passenger miles, as compared with the 
year immediately preceding; that in the next year; that is, the 
last four months: of 1921 and the first eight months of 1922, 
there was a further decrease of 953,488,724 Pullman revenue 
passenger miles, or a deficiency for such year as against the 
year immediately preceding the surcharge of 3,225,202,290 Pull- 
man revenue passenger miles; that is, a total loss for the two 
years immediately following the surcharge as against the year 
preceding its institution of almost five and one-half billion 
Pullman revenue passenger miles. Moreover, the last four 
months of 1922 and the first four months of 1923 show a de- 
ficiency of 1,220,700,886 Pullman revenue passenger miles as 
against the last month preceding its inception. 

Every Pullman revenue passenger mile lost means a loss of 
3.6 cents to the railroads, not to speak of the additional loss 
to them of the contract revenues they would have derived from 
the Pullman Co. The very revenue they claim to need would be 
more than provided by the removal of the surcharge instead 
of by its continuance, and at the same time added service 
would be furnished the public. 


—— 


Extra Costs or PoLiMaN Sees 


ELRORS IN CARRIERS’ DATA 


The carriers contend that the average Pullman car weighs 
approximately 145,000 pounds and the average coach approxi- 
mately 110,000 pounds for the country as a whole. They have 
further attempted to show that*taking the United States as a 
whole the average occupancy in Pullman cars is 12.82 pas- 
sengers per car mile and the average occupancy in coaches is 
15.88 passengers per car mile, and from these figures it is cal 
culated that the weight hauled per Pullman passenger is 11,310 
pounds, while that per coach passenger is 6,927 pounds. As 
against these figures of the western carriers for the country 
as a whole, the eastern and southern carriers have made cet 
tain tests of one week’s duration on roads and trains 
by them in their districts, showing in the South somewhat 
greater divergence, and in the East much less divergence in the 
weight of cars than the data above mentioned, while in bot 
the South and East the tests show entirely different figures for 
occupancy with a very much larger excess of coach over Pull 
man occupancy than is shown by the data of the western car- 
riers for the United States. 

Because travel fluctuates from month to month and even 
more so from week to week, because the road and car mileages 
chosen in these tests are totally insufficient and unrepresenta 
tive, as well as for many other reasons, which a detailed analy 
sis makes apparent, it is not unfair to say that these tests 
present an unfounded selection and combination of figures, 
patently lacking in significance, rather than an earnest and en 
lightening statistical analysis, and are not entitled to any pro 
bative force whatever. 

Like criticism can be made of the statistics offered by the 
carriers upon which their conclusions as to dead weights are 
based for the country as a whole. It is sufficient to say that 
the data submitted by them as to weight and occupancy of cars 
is merely a guess, and one shown on its face to be incorrect 
For they assert that they have not and can not obtain, just as 
they did not obtain in the tests, comparative weight of Pullman 
cars and coaches on a mileage basis; that the weights they 
rely on are simply lump averages of the weights of certain cars 
selected by them without regard to the amount of use of the 
various classes of equipment included in the average. In other 
words, in getting the average weight of coaches and Pullman 
ears they have, for example, taken weights of old-fashioned 
light coaches that are used but seldom if at all; they have 
taken lighter-weight coaches on smaller lines and given them 
as much or more influence in arriving at the average than the 
heavier coaches on lines having greater road mileage and opera- 
tions, in some instances many times greater. They admit, fur- 
ther, that they have not accurately excluded heavy commuta- 
tion occupancy from the coach occupancy in comparing it with 
the Pullman. Although the capacity of Pullman cars is not 
aS great as that of coaches, it must be remembered that their 
capacity can be utilized to a much greater extent, because it 
is possible to require reservations in advance. More impor 
tant, however, the carriers’ guess leaves out of account the 
fact that almost every Coach ordered in recent years, and espe- 
cially those used in the same general distance operations as 
Pullman equipment, have been of steel practically as heavy as 
Pullman cars, so that the carriers justify the continuance ef 
this rate in the future upon conditions which are obsolete. 
Again, they omit the fact that Pullman occupancy would 
almost surely be much greater if the operation of wasteful and 
unnecessary Pullman trains and cars for the sake of competi- 
tion with other lines were eliminated. 

The existence of this wasteful competition, because of whieu 
the carriers operate duplicating and superfluous trains between 
the same points in order that other lines may not obtain the 
business, is now made the basis for justifying this increased 
rate. Moreover, they omit to consider that Pullman occupancy 
would be much greater if the surcharge were removed. Before 
the surcharge the occupancy of Pullman cars was higher by 
several passehgers per car-mile than it is to-day, and it is ad- 
mitted that where the surcharge does not prevent people from 
traveling altogether, it tends at least to drive them from the 
Pullman into the coach, and thus to create the very divergence 
in occupancy given as the reason for its existence. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE RAILROADS OW PULLMAN TRAVEL 
SAVINGS TO THE RAILROADS 


In considering the claim of extra expense the carriers neglect 
to remind us that they do not own the cars in which Pullman 
passengers ride, nor do they mention that they do not even 
maintain them, and that in the eastern district the Pullman 
Co, also bears a great preponderance of the operating expenses. 
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This represet a saving to the roads of great amounts in in- 
terest on investment, maintenance, and operating expenses in 
addition to the taxes paid by the Pullman OGo., all of which the 
carriers (themselves have to pay im the operation of coaches, 
net, to speak of the revenue they derive under their contracts 
with the Pullman Co., ameuntintg to $27,788,748.65 in 1920, 1921, 
und 1022, Moreover, the Pullman Co,, by supplying the cars 


as it must under the contracts, as and when demanded by the 
en them to take care of flexible demands and peak 
which would otherwise be lest without a large addi- 
tional mvesiment in ears that would in normal times lie idle, 


reaas, thie 


business, 


APPORTIONMDNT OF OTHER BXPENSES 


But laying aside this most important element for a moment, 
the 


expense of railroad operations does not at all vary in 
direct proportion as the dead weight per passenger. Purely 
from the standpoint of distributing the common expenses in- 
curred between coach and Pullman service, the Pullman has 
features tending to make it much cheaper for the railroads 
than coach service. The enormous terminal expenses can not 
be properly divided according to dead weight but only accerding 
io the number of passengers uslng the terminals. 

Since the Pullman traveler makes an average journey about 
ten times as leng as that of the average passenger, not only 
the large terminals but intermediate short interval stations 
ure maintained chiefly for the coach passenger. Wear and tear 


on roadbed and even fuel consumption, which is the item most 
direetly affected by weight hauled, are largely governed by the 
umber of stops and starts made, and there can be no doubt 
from the average length of journey that many more of these 
ure wade for the sake of couch passengers than for Pullman. 
Again, Pullman passengers move chiefly in the heavier lanes 
of traflic, where train occupancy is greater and more trains 
pass ever the rails, thus netting more revenue to the carriers on 
their investment than coach traflic, for while it is true that 
goodly portions of coach travel also meve in the heavier lanes, 
in general couch traflic must have attributed to it the heavy 
investment and maintenance expenses of roadbed and facilities, 
with the comparatively small returns of the light lanes of 
travel. In other words, not nearly as much investment and ex- 
pense per passenger is for the Pullmaa traveler as fer the aver- 


ave coach traveler. This is the first time that the carriers have 
attempted to justify a rate upon weight and oecupanecy. In 
other matters iavolying passenger rates. the carriers have 


endeavored to allocate to the service for which a rate is made 
the expeises reasonably incident te that service, 
VALUB 


OF PULLMAN PATRONAGD 


The most glaring fallacy in the carriers’ theory for the sur- 
charge is the failure to consider the fact that Pullman travel, be- 
cause of the Tong distances made, approximately ten times as 
great as that fer the average passenger, is the most valuable 
type of patronage to the railroads and that from which they 
make the greatest net return, Of course, the carriers must 
admit that, although Pullman facilities are a benefit to the 
public, without them passenger transportation would be enor- 
mously curtailed. Moreover, the fact that Pullman travel is in 
preponderance night traffic velieves daytime facilities 
ef the carriers and makes it possible for them to use their 
property 24 hours a day. 

his furnishes the carriers an immensely greater return on 
investment, even assuming that all this night travel would be 
trausferred to the daytime. Se, even if there were any extra 
weight per passenger, which as already pointed out is not the 
fact and not supported by any prebative data, and ignoring 
the features involved in Pullman service which are most ad- 
vantageous to the carriers as shown before, what the surcharge 
really does is to make the passenger, and the most valuable 
passenger to the railreads from a revenue standpoint, pay 
extra for the very things that are ef extraordinary benefit to 
the carrier 

If there were real merit in the ecentention of the carriers that 
the Pullman passenger costs them more than the coach passen- 
ger, is it possible te believe that they would not have made 
appropriate provisien for this condition in their contracts with 
the Pullman Co.? For many years they were satisfied witb 
immensely less than they now receive without the surcharge 
and at one time even paid the Pullman Co. for the privilege 
of using its facilities. The surcharge was an afterthought, 
preposed not even at the outset, but leng after the ineepiion of 
the hearings in ineneased rates 1920, and it is inconceivable 
that the carriers during all these years have forgotten this 
item of $33,000,000 annually. 

The theeries advanced by the carriers are the specious and 
superficial arguments usually put forward where real reasons 
are lacking to justify an obsolete precedent, 


great 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution of the 
following title, in which the eoncurrence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was requested: 

S.J. Res, 114. Joint resolution authorizing an investigation of 
proposed Casper-Alcova irrigation project, Natrona County, 

Tyo, 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION BEKERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXTV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

8. J. Res. 114. Joint resolution authorizing an investigation 
of the proposed Oasper-Alcova irrigation project, Natrona 
County, Wyo.; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. 

HOSPITAL BILL 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKDR. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to have read in my 
time a telegram-from Hon. Joan W. LANGLEY, chairman of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FRANKFORT, Ky., Aprél 19, 1925. 
Hon. R. C. Pataorr, 
House of Representatives, Washingtin, D. C.: 


Thought when I left Washington that I would return immediately to 
press for early action on my hospital bill, but situation here rendezs it 
imperative to remain and get prompt vindication in home State. Trial 
set for May 6. Do not desire action on bill delayed. Please take charge 
of it as ranking majority member of the committee, and press for 
speedy action, and haye this wire read inte REecoxrD. 

JOHN W. LANGLEY. 


TREATY BETWEEN THE UNLYPED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks wnani- 
mous consent for the present censideration of a resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Whereas the Senate of the United States has recently ratified a 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain regulating the rum 
traffic on the Atlantic coast: Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House is hereby directed te examine said treaty and vre- 
port to this House at the earliest possible moment wheitler the same 
is in conformity with the Constitution of the United States, and, if not, 
what legislation. Is necessary and proper by Congress to effect the ob- 
jects of the treaty, and to make the same conformable to the Con- 
stitution. 

The SPEHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tien of the resolution? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that is a 
rather important resolution to bring up in this way and ask 
unanimous, consent. I feel k shall object for the time being, 
at least, until L have had an opportunity to examine it. 

Mr. RUCKDR. May I ask the gentleman a question? [| 
understood the gentleman te say “ fer the, time being.” 

Mr. LONGWORDH. Until I have had time te examine the 
resolution. I think ft is toe impertant to pass by unanimous 
consent. 

Mz. TUCKER. I really feel it is teo important net to pass. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. Speaker, of course the 
rest of the membership of the House will not be concluded er 
precluded in the matter by any decision reached by the gentle- 
man from @hio. It seems te me this is essentially a matter, 
as I eaught the reading of it, that ought to be considered by the 
committee of the House established for that purpose. 

Mr. LONGWOR®H. = It seemed, at first blush, that the resolu- 
tien should go te the Committee on Foreign Affairs and take the 
ordinary, course of being referred. I showld not ebjeet to that. 

Mer. ROGERS ef Massachusetts, I want an opportunity to 
be heard before any other course is taken, at all events. 

Mr. TUCKER, 1 wilt just say, Mr. Speaker, in a word, that 
L weuld have no objection te its geimg to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs; but as it involves a legal and censtitntional 
question, I thought it was the proper thing that it should go 
to the committee that has charge of those questions. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. iI 
conmimittee, either 


think it should be referred to some 
the Foreign Affairs Committee or the Judl- 
ciary Committee, and take the ordimary course. I do not be- 
lie as a general proposition, in passing resolutions of this 
sort by unanimous consent before consideration by the proper 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. Objection ts made, To-day is suspension 
day. The Clerk will report No. 164 om the Consent Calendar. 

CHINA TRADE ACT 

The Clerk read as follows: 

iH. 190. A bill to amend the China trade act, 1922. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 
HOWARD of Nebraska. 


ie 


R. 7 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


Mr. Speaker, IF do not know 


wl it is. I rather think, if it deals with the sending of gun- 
boats to the Chinese rivers, I might object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I objeet. 

Mr, HOWARD of Nebraska. I do not object, Mr. Speaker. 

Vir. RANKIN. I will object, for one, Mr. Speaker. 
PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS TO CERTAIN SOLDIERS AND 

SAILORS OF THE CIVIL WAR, ETO. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr, Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
discharge the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union from the consideration of Senate bill No. 5, granting pen- 


sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of 
the Civil and Mexican Wars, and to certain widows, former wid- 
ows, minor children, and helpless children of said soldiers and 
sailors, and to widows of the War of 1812, and to certain Indian- 
war veterans and widows, and to certain Spanish War soldiers, 
and certain maimed soldiers, and for other purposes, and pass 
the same. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


An act (8. granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil and Mexican Wars and to certain 
widows, former widows, minor children, and helpless children of said 
soldiers and sailors, and to widows of the War of 1812, and to cer- 
tain Indian war veterans and widows, and to certain Spanish War 
soldiers, and certaim maimed soldiers, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, ete., That any officer or enlisted man who served in 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States for 90 days or 
more during the Civil War between April 12, 1861, and August 20, 
1866, inclusive, and was honorably discharged from such service, or 
regardless of length of service was discharged for a disability in- 
curred im service and line of duty, and every person who served 60 
days or more in the war with Mexico, or on the coasts or frontier 
thereof, or en route thereto during the war with that nation, and was 
honorably discharged therefrom, who is now, or may hereafter be, 
placed on the pension roll under this or any other law, public or pri- 
vate, shall be paid a pension at the rate of $72 a month. 

Sec. 2. That the widew of any officer or enlisted man who served 
in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States for 90 days 
or more during the Civil War, between April 12, 1861, and August 20, 
1866, inclusive, and was honorably diseharged from such service, or 
regardless of length of serviee was. discharged for, or died in service of, 
a disability incurred in service and line of duty, such widew baving 
been married to such soldier, sailor, or marine prier to June 27, 1905, 
and having attained the age of 40 years, shall be paid a pension at 
the rate of $35 a month; having attained the age of 74 years, $45 a 
month, and in case there be no widow of a widew not entitled to 
pension under any law granting additional pension to miner ehildren 
or im the event of the death or remarriage of the widow leaving a child 
oz children ef such officer or enlisted man under the age of 16 years, 
or helpless child or children, such child er children under the age of 16 
years or helpless child or children shall be paid a pension at the rate 
of $30 a month: Provided, That in case a minor child is insane, tdiotic, 
or otherwise mentally or physically helpless the pension shall eontinue 
during the life ef such child, or during the period of such disability, 
an@ this section shall apply to all pensions heretofore granted or here 
after granted under this or any former statute, public or private: Pro- 
vided further, That the additional pension herein granted to the widow 
on account of the child or childrem of the husband by a former wife 
shall be paid to her only fer such period of her widowhood as she has 
been, oc shall be, charged with the maintenance of such child or 
children ; for any period durimg which she has not been, or she shail 
not be, so charged, it shall be granted and paid to the guardian of such 
child or children: Provided further, That a widow or guardian to whom 
increase of pension has been, or shall hereafter be, granted on account 
of minor children, shall not be deprived thereof by reasen of their 
being maintained in whele or in part at the expense of a State or the 
public in any educational institution, or in any institution organized 
for the care of soldier’s orphans: Provided further, That no pension 
shall be allowed or paid under this act to a widow or a former widow 
whose marriage to the soldier, sailor, or marine on account of whose 
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service pension is claimed teok place sequent te March & 1898), 
unless such widow or former widow lived th such sok or 
marine continuously from the date he mal y » of his 
death, or unless the continuit; f the eohabitation w broken by 
soldier having deserted her or mduect on hi art compelled her 
to. leave him. 

Sec, 3. That the rate of pension for the widew of officer or 
enlisted man who served in the A y, Navy Marine Corps of the 
United States In the War of 1812, or for 60 days or more in the war 
with Mexico, or on the coasts or frontier ther or en te thereto 
during the war with that nation, and was morably discharged 
therefrom, shall be $50 per month, and this section s | apply to any 
pension heretofore allowed or which may hereafter be allowed 1 ander 
any law, public or private. 

Sec, 4. That the former widow of any officer or enlisted man who 
served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States for 
90 days or more during the Civil War between April 12, 1861, and 
August 20, 1866, inclusive, and was honorably discharged from such 
service, or who, regardless of length of service, was discharged for, or 
died in service of, a disability ineurred in the service and line of 


duty, such widow having married the officer or enlisted man prior to 
June 2 1905, and 
the death ef 


4 having remarried either once or more than once 
sailor, or marine, if it be shown that 
such subsequent or successive muirriage or marriages has or have been 
dissolved, either by the death of her husband or husbands or by divoree 
without proof of adultery on the part of the wife, shall be entitied 
to and be paid a at the rate of $30 per month: Provided, 
That where a pension bas been granted to an insane, idotic 
wise helpless child, or te a child or childrem under the age of 16 years, 
a widow or former widow shall not be entitled te pension under this 
act until the pension of such child or children terminates, unless sueh 
ehild or children be a member or members of her family and eared for 
by her; and upon the granting of pension to such widow or former 
widow payment of pension to such child or children shail cease: and 
this proviso shall apply to all claims arising under this or any other 
law. 


after the soldier, 


pension 


) ther- 
.» OTF other 


Sec. 5. That any widow, remarried widow, minor child or children, 
er helpless child or children, who has been, or shall hereafter be, 
allowed a pension under this or any other law, public or private, shall 
be paid an allowance at the rate of $8 a month om account of each of 
the minor children wuder sixteen years of age and helpless ebildren 
of the soldier, sailor, or marine: Provided, That the marringe of a child 
shall terminate the allowance and the child's right and title to pension. 

Sec, 6. That the provisions, limitations, and benefits of this act 
shall be extended to and shall cemprehend and include each and sev- 
erally the classes of persens enumerated in the first, secend, third, 
fourth, and fifth paragraphs ef section 4693, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, who served during the Civil War, and also amy person 
who is now or may hereafter become entitled to pension under the 
acts of June 27, 1890, February 15, 1895, and the joint resolutions 
of July 1, 1902, and June 28, 1906, on account of service during the 
Civil War, and the widows and minor children under 16 yeara of age 
and helpless children of such persons: Provided, That the peried of 
service performed by the soldfer, sailor, or marime as enumerated in 
the provisions of this act shall be determined by reports from the ree- 
ords of the War Department or Navy Department, where there is such 
a record, and by the reports from the records of the General Account- 
ing Office showing payment by the United States where there is ne 
record of regular enlistment inte the service of the United States, or 
shewing reimbursement of the State by the United States on account 
of such service. 

Sac. 7. That all Army nurses of the Civil War who have been or 
who may hereafter be allowed a pension under cxisting laws shall be 
entitled te and shall be paid a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

Sec. 8. That from and after the passage of this act the rate of pen- 
sion to the soldiers of the varieuws Indian wars and campaigns who 
are now om the pensien roll, or who may hereafter be placed thereon 
under the acts of July 27, 1892, Jume 27, 1902, May 30, 1908, or under 
the act of Mareh 4, 1917, shall be $30 per month; and upon attaining 
the age of 72 years, $40 per month; apd upen attaining the age of 75 
years, $50 per month, and that the rate of pension to the widows of 
soldiers of the various Indian- wars and campaigns who are now on 
the pensiom roll or who may hereafter be placed thereom under said 
acts shall be $20 per month: Provided, That the previsions, limita- 
tions, and benefits of the acts enumerated in this section be, and 
hereby are, extended to the widows of the surviving officers and en- 
listed men of the organization known as Tyler’s Rangers, recruited at 
Black Hawk, Cole., 1864, for service agaimst the Indians, and to the 
officers and enlisted men ef the Texas Volunteers who served in the 
defense ef the frontier of that State against Indian depredations from 
1878 to 1880, inelusive, and to the widows of such officers and enlisted 
men who were married to the oflicers or enlisted men prior toe March 
4, 1917. 

Sac. 9 That all persons who served 90 days or more im the military 
or naval service of the United States during the war with Spain, the 
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Philippine urre 

1Kk08, and July 4, 1902, inclusive, service to be computed from date of 
enlistment to date of discharge, and was honorably discharged from 
su er regardless of length of service, was discharged for a 
disabilit I ed in the service and line of duty, and who are now or 
may here er be suffering from any mental or physical disability or 
disabilities of a permanent character not the result of their own vicious 
habits which so ineapacitates them from the performance of manual 
labor as to render them unable to earn a support, shall, upon making 
due proof of the fact, according to such rules and regulations as the 


Secretary of the Interior may provide, be placed upon the list of invalid 


pensioners of the United States and be entitled to receive a pension not 


exceeding $50 per month and not less than $20 per month, proportioned 
to the degree of inability to earn a support; and in determining such 
inability each and every infirmity shall be duly considered, and the 
aggregate of the disabilities shown be rated, and shall continue during 
the existence of the same: Provided, That any such person who has 
reached the age of 62 years shall, upon making proof of such fact, be 
placed upon the pension roll and entitled to receive a pension of $20 
a month; i uch person has reached the age of 68 years, $30 per 
month; in such person has reached the age of 72 years, $40 per 
month; and in case such person has reached-the age of 75 years, $50 
per month: Provided, That all leaves of absence and furloughs under 
General Orders, No. 130, August 29, 1898, War Department, shall be 


included in determining the period of pensionable service. 

That 
hereby are, extended to and shall include any woman who served honor- 
ably Army nurse, chief nurse, or superintendent of the Nurse 
Corps under contract for 90 days or more between April 21, 1898, and 
February 2, 1901, inclusive, and to any such nurse, regardless of length 
of service, who was released from service before the expiration of 90 
days because of disability contracted by her while in service and line 
of duty so as to preserve their military and pensionable status as pro- 
vided in section 2 of the act of September 1, 1922, and entitled them to 
the Provided further, That any and all laws, whether 
relating to pensions or any other subject, applicable to women who be- 
longed to the Nurse Corps of the Army after February 2, 1901, shall 
apply who served honorably nurse, chief 
nurse, of the Nurse Corps between April 21, 1898, 


the provisions, limitations, and benefits of this section be, and 


as an 


increased rates: 


equally to any women 


as 
or superintendent 
and February 2, 1902. 
Sec. 10. That from and after the passage of this act all persons now 
on the pension roli, and all persons hereafter granted a pension, who, 
while in the military or naval service of the United States, and in line 
of duty, shall have lost one hand or one foot, or have been totally dis- 
abled in the same, shall receive a pension at the rate of $885 per month ; 
that all persons who in like manner shall have lost an arm at or at 


any point above the elbow, or a leg at or at any point above the knee, 
or have been totally disabled in the same, shall receive a pension at 
the rate of $90 per month; that all persons who in like manner shall 


hand and one foot, and in addition thereto shall have lost 
a portion of the other hand or foot, or shall have been totally disabled 
shall receive a pension at the rate of $100 per month; and 
lost both arms or both 
shall lost the 
sight of both eyes, shall receive a pension at the rate of $125 per 


have lost on« 


in the same 


that all persons who in like manner shall have 


} 
be 


legs, or have en totally disabled in the same, or have 


month. 


Sec, 11. That the pension or increase in the rate of pension herein 
provided for, as to all persons whose names are now on the pension 
roll, or whe are now in receipt of a pension under existing law, shall 
commence at the rates herein provided on the fourth day of the next 
month after the approval of this act; and as to persons whose names 
are not now on the pension roll, or who are not now in receipt of a 


pension under existing law, but who may be entitled to a pension under 


the provisions of this act, such pensions shall commence from the date 
of filing application therefor in the Bureau of Pensions after the ap- 


proval of this act in such form as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
Interior ; and the of a check in payment of a pension for 
which the ution of voucher not required 
shall constitute payment in the event of the death of the pensioner on 
the last day of the period covered by such check, and it shall 
canceled, but shall become an asset of the estate of the deceased 
pensioner, 

12. That in this act contained shall be held to affect 
or diminish the additional pension to those on the roll designated as 
“The Army and Navy Medal of Honor Roll,” as provided in the act 
of April 27, 1916, but any increase herein provided for shall be in ad- 
dition thereto, and no pension heretofore granted under any act, public 
or private, shall be reduced by anything contained in this act. 

Sree. 13. That no claim agent, attorney, or other person shall con- 
tract for, demand, receive, or retain a fee for services in preparing, 
presenting, or prosecuting claims for the increase of pension provided 
for in this act; and no more than the sum of $10 shall be allowed for 
such services in other claims thereunder, which sum shall be payable 
only on the order of the Commissioner of Pensions; and any person 
who shall directly or indirectly otherwise contract for, demand, re- 


of the issue 


exe and submission a was 


or after 
not be 


Set nothing 
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ceive, or retain a fee for services in preparing, presenting, or prosecut 
ing any claim under this act, or shall wrongfully withhold from the 
pensioner or claimant the whole or any part of the pension allowed 
or due to such pensioner or claimant under this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall for each 
and every such offense be fined not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned 
not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 14. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with or incon 
sistent with the provisions of this act are hereby modified and amended 
only so far and to the extent as herein specifically provided and stated. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, the time for debate being so 
limited, I ask unanimous consent that those who speak on the 
bill may have leave to revise and extend their remarks, and 
that all other Members may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I do not think any extended 
discussion is needed in order to justify the passage of this 
bill. The provisions of the bill are undoubtedly well under- 
stood by every Member of the House, and I think every Member 
has heard from some of his constituents who are very much 
in favor of the passage of the bill. 

At the time of the great review at the close of the Civi! 
War a banner was placed across the front of this Capitol read 
ing: 


The only debt we can never pay is the debt we owe to our victorious 
soldiers, sailors, and marines. 


This bill is a proposition to pay another installment upon 
that debt. This Government has been more liberal to its de- 
fenders in matters of pension than any other government on the 
face of the earth, and it is well that that should be so because 
the country that does not protect its defenders is not worthy 
to exist. 

Under this bill it is proposed that every survivor of the Civil 
War now receiving less than $72 per month shall be paid a pen- 
sion of $72 per month. There are something like 150,000 veter- 

still on the roll. Many of them are 


ans whose names are 
already receiving $72 per month under the act of May 1, 1920, 
which gives $72 to those who are in such physical or mental 
condition as to require personal aid and attendance. The act 
of May, 1920, now in force gives to all widows of Civil War 
soldiers pensions of $30 per month, ‘This bill proposes that at 
the age of 60 years the pension shall be increased to $35, and 
at the age of 74 to $45 per month. What we do for any of 
these old soldiers of the Civil War, or for their dependents, 
we must do very soon. It will not be long until the last one of 
the survivors of that great struggle will have passed away. 
The records of the Pension Bureau show that an average of 
140 Civil War pensioners die every day. The surviving soldiers 
to-day are over 80 years of age on an average. The widows 
of those who have passed away are nearly 75 years of age on 
the average. A great majority of the widows now on the roll 
are over 74 years of age, and under this bill they will be 
granted the maximum pension of $45 per month. 

A great many seem to think that young women marry old 
soldiers for the sake of getting their pension, but an exami- 
nation of the pension roll shows that of the more than 250,000 
widows on the roll only about 11,000 are under 60 years of age 
to-day, and they get no increase under this bill. The bill also 
gives a proportionate increase to the maimed soldiers of the 
Civil War. It gives an increase to the veterans of the Spanish 
War and some of the Indian wars. 

I do not think it necessary to take up further time, so far 
as I am concerned. I think the bill which has passed the 
Senate by almost a unanimous vote should pass this House 
to-day by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER. I will. 


Mr. DENISON. Can the gentleman state briefly the differ- 
ence between this bill and the bill that passed the last Con- 
gress and which was rejected by the President? 

Mr. FULLER. This bill makes a very much less charge on 
the Treasury than the bill that passed in the last Congress 
that was vetoed by the President. That bill would have cost 








something over $100,000,000 annually, and this bill will cost 
about $55,000,000. That bill proposed to give to the widows 
$50 a month, and it also brought the limitation as to date of 
marriage down to the passage of the bill. This bill does not 
change in any respect the limitation as to the date of marriage, 
which is left at June 27, 1905. So it is impossible under this 
pill for any widow to obtain a pension unless she was married 
at least 19 years ago. 

Mr. TILLMAN. And all of the soldiers get $72 a month 
without limit as to age. 

Mr. FULLER. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSBYDR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER. I will. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is the bill now before the House identi- 
cal with the bill that passed the Senate? Did the committee 
make any change? 

Mr. FULLER. It is identical with the bill that passed the 
Senate by a vote of 51 to 10. There are no changes made. The 
bill was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
inasmuch as it contains some matters within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Pensions we called a joint meeting of the 
two committees, and the bill is reported with the unanimous 
recommendation of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and is 
concurred in unanimously by the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If we pass this bill to-day there will be 
no necessity of its going to conference? 

Mr. FULLER. No; if it passes to-day it goes to the Presi- 
dent, without amendment, and I have no doubt that it will be 
promptly approved. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will ft be necessary for those now on the 
pension rolls to file a new application? 

Mr. FULLER. It will not, they will be paid these rates 
automatically. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER. IT yield. 

Mr. FOSTER. What does the bill provide for in relation 
to the widows of the Spanish War soldiers? 

Mr. FULLER. There is no provision in this bill for the 
widows of Spanish War veterans. That was taken care of 
by the bill passed in the last Congress. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the balance of my time, and will later yield to others 
who desire to be heard in favor of the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, Mr. Chairman, during the Sixty- 
seventh Congress a bill of a very similar nature to this we now 
have under consideration was passed by the House and Senate, 
and when it came before us on a conference report I took op- 
portunity, as did some other Members of the House, to express 
our opposition. I remember that in the brief remarks which 
I made in opposition to the bill I estimated that if it were 
passed ft would cost at least $700,000,000 annually. That esti- 
mate was confirmed after the bill passed and President Har- 
ding vetoed it. No effort was made to pass it over his veto. 

We now have part of the same bill before us, though I will 
admit that it does not go as far, and will not involve as great a 
charge on the Treasury, as the bill that was passed during the 
Sixty-seventh Congress. But ft is a fact, gentlemen, which 
should not be overlooked by those who are in favor of some 
measure of economy, that the provisions of this bill will im- 
pose on the Treasury an annual additional charge of at least 
$55,000,000. It becomes a question, in view of the finances of 
the Government and im view of the amounts which are now al- 
ready being paid to these pensioners—it becomes a question for 
Members to decide whether we are justified in voting so large 
an additional amount as $55,000,000 out of the Treasury. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York, Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? . 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Just to ask the gentleman 
from what source he gets that information? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. From the committee’s report, filed by 
the chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, the gen- 
tleman from [linois [Mr. Futtrr]. What is the situation? 
We passed the tax reduction bill through the Honse recently 
assuming that there would be a surplus in the Trezsury at the 
end of the next fiscal year of something more than $300,000,000. 
We discounted that fact for all that it would bear in the tax 
reduction bill. And if we vote this bill, by one stroke we will 
take $55,000,000 from that snpposed surplus, and having ob- 
served the various instances of extravagance on the part of this 
Congress I predict that before Congress is over that the sup 
posed surplus will be cut at least $200,000,000. ‘Therefore the 
expected reduction in taxation will not take place. Some other 
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method of raising revenue will have to be found to cover the 
deficit which is bound to develop. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that a Member of Congress does not add 
anything to his political strength when he opposes a pension bill. 
I entertain no delusions whatever on that subject. I have told 
the people of my district on numerous occasions that my ex- 
perience has been since I have been a Member of Congress that 
the easiest thing to do in this body and get away with it sue- 
cessfully as a matter of polities is to vote money out of the 
Public Treasury without limitation or stint. TI have also told 
them that the thing which the Member gets the least credit for, 
so far as politics is concerned, is for trying to protect the in- 
terest of the taxpayers. Every day that I spend as a Member 
of this legislative body serves to confirm me in that conviction. 

Section 1 of this bill provides that all veterans of the Civil 
War who served more than 90 days shall receive $72 per month. 
That assumes that all Civil War veterans are now totally dis- 
abled. 

At the present time we have a law permitting veterans of the 
Civil War who are totally disabled to make proof of such fact 
and get a pension of $72 a month. More than 40,000 of them 
have done so and are on the pension rolls at that rate. I do 
not think that the assumption that all of them are totally dis- 
abled is justified. To make that assumption, as this bill does, 
will impose an additional expense for the next fiscal year of 
$17,000,000 on that one item alone. I think there are a con- 
siderable number—and I am glad of it—of these veterans who 
are men of affairs and are still able to attend to their business 
and are doing so with good ability. We have in this House a 
gallant veteran of the Civil War, General SHrerwoop, for whom 
I have the highest admiration and respect. [Applause.] No 
Member of the House has a keener intellect than has that able 
gentleman from Ohio. He is 88 years of age, and I hope the 
House will enjoy the honor of having him as a Member for 
many years to come. I am perfectly willing that every Civil 
War veteran who makes proof before the Bureau of Pensions 
that he is totally disabled shall become the recipient of a pen- 
sion of $72 per month, as now provided by law, but I do not feel 
justified in voting for section 1 of the bill and saying that as a 
matter of law—as we certainly do—every one of these veterans 
is totally incapacitated and unable to carry on his vocation. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. Does not the gentleman believe that this will 
enable a good many men who are now in soldiers’ homes to get 
out and earn a little, and not only help themselves but directly 
relieve the Treasury from the expense now attendant upon 
their support in these homes? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No; I would doubt that. Most of 
the inmates of the soldiers’ homes, I think, are there because 
they feel that under the circumstances it is the best place for 
them. I am willing at all times to vote liberally for the sup- 
port of these old soldiers’ homes in order that they may be 
comfortable and desirable places for the veterans to live. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY. A young man who was 21 years of age when 
the war closed is now 80. Is not that disability? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Of course it is but not total dis- 
abili¢gy. We recognize that fact by giving a service pensien of 
$50 per month to all Civil War veterans. 

Mr. HERSEY. I think it is total disability. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I de not think so. I know that it is 
not because there are men of my acquaintance, like General 
SHERWOop, who are 80 years of age, with an intellect as clear 
and bright as that of amy man in this House. I[ am not un- 
friendly to pensions for veterans ef the Oivil War. [ want 
that distinctly understood. I base my whole opposition to this 
bill upon the promise that I made my constituents, with the 
full intention ef keeping it, that | was going to stand for 
economy in this House, and I think the provisions of this bill 
go entirely too far. Some of the sections of the bill I would 
like to support. Those relating te Spanish-American War 
veterans, for example, seem to be reasonable and fair. But 
taking the bill as a whole, its enactment will impose entirely 
too great a charge on the Public Treasury, and I shall feel it 
my duty to vote against it. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Rossion], acting chairman of the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, some persons in 
Congress and out express the belief that this bill ought not to 
pass. ‘They say that we ought not to add this additional bur- 
den to the taxpayers of the Nation; but, Mr. Speaker and gen- 
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tlemen of the House, to consider this bill fairly and justly we 


must go back 62 years, when shot and shell went screeching 
across Mason and Dixon’s line, when the clouds hung dark and 
heavy over this Republic. Those were times that tried men’s 
very It is not my purpose to revive any of the issues 
and animosities of that period of our history. No one goes 
before me in admiration for those brilliant leaders of the 
gray—Lee, Jackson, and Johnson, They were worthy foes of 
those distinguished and brilliant leaders of the blue—Grant, 
Sherman, Hooker, Sheridan, Meade, Thomas, and others. I am 
sure that the survivors of those who wore the gray, their sons, 
and their grandsons rejoice that it was a “lost cause,” and 
they can and do join with us to-day in our boast of having the 
greatest man power of the world; our coffers are filled with 
gold; our natural resources are beyond computation; 48 great 
sovereign States—each an empire within itself—with rich for- 
eign possessions; the recognized leader of the world, and, best 
of all, 110,000,000 people with one great mind, one great heart, 
one great purpose, and one destiny, with one flag and one loy- 
alty; but, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, we could 
not boast of these if the men who are the beneficiaries of this 
legislation and their comrades had not. upheld the Stars and 
Stripes and held the lines at Vicksburg, Gettysburg, and a hun- 
dred other bloody battle fields. If the principle of secession 
had been once established, no doubt we would have made fur- 
ther divisions, and to-day we would be divided into many 
petty, jealous States, fighting among ourselves. The average 
of these veterans is about 81 years. It is shown by the 
that between 25,000 and 30,000 will answer the last 
roll call this year. This may be our last opportunity to show 
our gratitude to them. It fills my heart with sorrow to think 
in a very few brief years not one of them will remain to be a 
benediction to the Nation. Seventy-two dollars per month is 
not too much. I would like to make it more for those without 
means. Perhaps they have heard that republics are ungrateful. 
Let this Republic prove that it is not ungrateful. This Re- 
public should see to it that not one of them or their widows or 
dependent children want for the necessities and comforts of 
life. To provide and care for them tenderly in their declining 
years should be a labor of love to this mighty, rich Republic. 
WORTHY 


souls. 


uge 


records 


CAUSE OF FAR-REACHING RESULTS 

I find many people who have greatly underestimated the 
services of the Spanish-American War and Philippine veterans. 
Their cause was most worthy. It was the first time in our 
history that American soldiers and sailors were called upon 
to go to foreign soil and to distant seas to fight for the free- 
dom of other people. It was the first American war in which 
all the were volunteers. President McKinley called 
volunteers. They came pouring in from every section of 
Nation. The young manhood of America wanted to avenge 
Maine and free Cuba. Thousands more offered their serv- 
ices than could be accepted. There never was a more gen- 
erous response to the call of the country. The Spanish Govy- 
ernment had nearly 30,000 trained veterans in Cuba. We 
placed about 20,000 of these splendid Americans there, and in 
about 30 days Spain had been brought to her knees. The 
Waine had been avenged and Cuba was free. In a few brief 
the American soldiers, sailors, and marines at Manila 
Bay, San Juan Hill, and Santiago by their dash, courage, and 
blood had written a new and brilliant chapter in Américan 
history. America had been talked of as a world power. Our 
American boys made it a recognized fact and the record shows 


i re 
soldiers 
for 
the 


the 


weeks 


that there were more casualties according to the number of 
men involved than there were in our forees in the Civil War 


or the World War. These boys won for us most valuable pos- 
sessions, but, best of all, they bridged the chasm of the Civil 
War. The sons of the blue and the gray from the North 
and South and East and West healed forever the scars of 1861 
and united this Nation as it had not been united before, and 
they continue to promote the spirit of a free, mighty, and 
united people; that was 26 years ago. Their average age is 
49 years. Many of them fought in the Civil War and thou- 
sands of them served their country nobly in the World War. 
What I have said about the veterans of the Civil War I want 
it understood I am saying for the veterans of this war. Let us 
cherish them, their widows, and dependent children. They are 
no longer boys; many are gray, worn, and broken with disease. 
This pension is not too much. 


CIVIL AND MBXICAN WARS 


This bill grants $72 per month to all those who served 60 
days or more in the Mexican War and received an honorable 
discharge and to all persons who served 90 days or more in the 
military or naval service of the United States or in what is 
known as the State militia between April 12, 1861, and August 


20, 1866, and received an honorable discharge. The 60 or 90 
day limitation does not apply to those who were discharged for 
disabilities incurred in the service and in line of duty. It pro- 
vides $85 per month for those who lost one hand or one foot or 
have become totally disabled in one hand or one foot as the 
result of the service in line of duty; $90 per month for those 
who lost a leg above the knee or an arm above the elbow, or 
have become totally disabled in either of same by reason of the 
service and in line of duty; $100 per month for those who have 
lost one hand and one foot or have become totally disabled in 
ohne hand and one foot, and disabilities received in the service 
in line of duty; and $125 per month to those who have lost bot} 
arms or both legs or have become totally disabled in same, or 
have lost the sight of both eyes as the result of service in the 
line of duty. 


WIDOWS OF CIVIL WAR, MBXICAN WAR, AND WAR OF 1812 


This bill provides for a pension of $50 per month for the 
widows of the soldiers and sailors of the War of 1812 and the 
Mexican War. There are about 252,000 widows of the soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War now on the pension roll. Less 
than 12,000 of these are under 60 years of age, and they will 
continue to receive $30 per month. All widows of Civil War 
veterans who are now on the pension roll or may be placed on 
the pension roll, 60 years of age or over, are allowed $35 pe) 
month; those who are 74 years of age or over are allowed $45 
per month. I might add that 149,000 of these widows are now 
74 years of age or over. None of the widows on the roll are 
less than 48 years of age, and less than 12,000 of them are 
under 60 years of age. There has been no change in the law as 
to the date of marriage. These pensions can only be allowe: 
to those widows who married the veteran prior to June 27, 1905 
I strongly favored $50 per month for all the widows 60 years o! 
age or over and that the date of marriage be changed from 
1905 to 1915. I am sure this was the desire of Senator Bursus, 
but it appears this is the best bill that can be gotten throug! 
at this time. This bill does give very substantial relief to tie 
veterans of all wars, their minor children, and widows, and | 
am very anxious to see it passed by the House and signed by 
the President. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want to make this statement, and | 
make it because of what I take to be the inference that the gen- 
tleman drew from his remarks. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Oh, no; I was going to say that, 
as I recall, the Democrats on the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
as well as on the Committee on Pensions, with perhaps one or 
two exceptions, I believe, are a unit for this bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A unit, and is this not further the fact, 
that they insisted, in lieu of what is provided for the widows of 
Civil War veterans in this bill, that the sum be advanced to $50 
per month? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have heard that this is true. 
Many others and myself favor $50 per month. This is a splendid 
bill and I think the best bill that could be gotten through at this 
time. I was about to say that my distinguished friend from 
Texas [Mr. B1Ack] in his speech of opposition does net express 
the sentiment of all the Democrats, 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, PHILIPPINE INSURRECTION, AND CHINA BOXER 


REBELLION 


Under the act of June 5, 1920, and the amendment of Septem- 
ber 1, 1922, all those who served 90 days or more in the Mili- 
tary or Naval Establishment of the United States between April 
21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, during what is known as the War with 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the Boxer rebellion and 
are disabled by reason of mental or physical disabilities to per- 
form manual labor are entitled to a pension ranging from $12 
to $80 per month according to the degree of disability. The 
Pension Bureau in administering the act of June 5, 1920, fixed 
the rates at $12, $15, $18, $24, and $30 per month. Our Com- 
mittee on Pensions in the House some time ago reported favor- 
ably H. R. 5934, and it provides a two-thirds increase all along 
the line. It fixes the minimum at $20 instead of $12 per month, 
the maximum at $50 instead of $20 per month. Our bill provides 
that those on the rolls now receiving $12 per month would be 
increased to $20 per month; those now receiving $15 per month 
would be increased to $25 per month ; those receiving $18 would 
be increased to $30 per month; those receiving $24 would be in- 
creased to $40 per month; and those receiving $30 per month 
would be increased to $50 per month; those 62 years of age, al- 
though without disability, would be increased to $20 per month ; 
those 68 years of age would be increased to $30 per month ; those 
72 years of age would be increased to $50 per month. 
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There are about 80,000 pensioners on the roll under the act 
of June 5, 1920, and the amendment of September 1, 1922. Our 
committee desired to avoid the time, labor, and expense that 
would be necessary in filing new applications for these increases 
and our bill therefore provided for these automatic increases. 
It would mean a great saving to the Government and a great 
saving to the pensioners, and it would likewise avoid delays. 
The Bursum bill now before us fixes the minimum at $20 per 
month and the maximum at $50 per month, the same as the 
House bill, but it does not expressly set out the intermediate 
rates. When this came to our attention we took the matter 
up with the Interior Department and the Pension Department, 
and they assured us that in the event that the Bursum bill was 
adopted the increases would be made automatic by regulation 
and would take care of these increases in the same manner 
as provided in the House bill. The bill before us, the Bursum 
bill, does automatically provide for increases for all the other 
pensions provided for in this bill of these who are on the pen- 
sion roll, and we wanted the Spanish-American War soldiers to 
be placed in the same position. Our House bill also carries 
a provision to allow $72 per month to a Spanish War, Philip- 
pine insurrection, or China Boxer rebellion veteran, in the 
event that he needed the regular aid and attendance of another 
person, and we were very anxious to see this provision go into 
the law at this time. 

DELAY MIGHT BE FATAL 


The Bursum bill now before us has already passed the Sen- 
ate. secause of the parliamentary and legislative situation in 
the Senate Senator Bursum had great difficulty in getting this 
bill through the Senate. If the House now passes this bill 
without amendment, it will go direct to the President for his 
approval, and we can get final action in a very few days. If 
we should amend this bill in any respect, it would have to go 
back‘to the Senate and be acted upon by that body again and 
more than likely would then have to go to conference. This 
delay might defeat the bill at the present session. Since the 
departments have assured us that these 80,000 Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans will not be required to file applications to 
secure their increase, we feel that it is wise not to offer any 
amendments and jeopardize the passage of this legislation at 
the present session of Congress. Judge Alcorn, William L. 
Mattocks, Spanish War editor National Tribune, and other 
leaders and friends of the Spanish-American War veterans, 
were extremely anxious that the $72 provision go in for the 
Spanish-American War veterans, yet neither they nor other 
friends of this measure were willing to jeopardize this legisla- 
tion. I think they have acted very wisely. This is a most 
splendid bill for the Spanish-American War veterans and their 
minor children. The veterans of no war and at no time have 
been able to get a better measure through Congress. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. I want to say to the gentleman that my most 
critical objection is that it underestimates those men when we 
put the pension of the Spanish War soldiers 75 years of age at 
$50 and a Civil War soldier at $72. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Permit me to say to the gentle- 
man that this bill for the Spanish-American War soldiers and 
sailors is the best bill that has ever been written for the sol- 
diers of this country of any war. It has been 62 years since 
the Civil War began and 26 years since the Spanish-American 
War started. The average age of the Spanish-American War 
soldier is about 49 years. The average age of the Civil War 
soldier is about 81 years. Only a few years ago the Civil War 
veterans were granted less than half the rate of pension car- 
ried in this bill for the Spanish-American War soldiers. This 
bill is strongly indorsed by the Spanish-American War soldier 
and their organizations. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
Spanish-American War organization has not accepted the bill. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The national organization and 


other organizations of the Spanish-American War soldiers have | dependents and the necessity for this legislation. 


accepted it and are actively supporting the bill, and they have 
urged all of their friends in Congress to support it. This bill 


per month for each minor child under 16 years of age of a 
deceased Spanish-American War soldier. There are about 
80,000 Spanish-American War soldiers and sailors on the pen- 
sion rolls. This bill provides for an automatic increase in their 
pensions. They will not have to go to the expense of filing new 
applications, and there will be no delay and the Government 
will not have to be put to the expense of considering these new 
applications. If the President signs the bill in April, these 
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increases will begin on May 4, 1924, and if he signs it in May 
the increases will begin on June 4, 1924, and this will be with- 
out expense or delay to the soldiers, widows, and their children 
who are on the pension roll. 

Mr. DENISON. Considering the allowance we have made 
to soldiers of the World War, is it not a fact that there is an 
existing inequality in the way we are treating the soldiers of 
the Spanish-American War compared with those others and 
that it is corrected in a way in this bill? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. This bill does give great re 
lief to the Spanish-American War soldiers, but the gentleman 
must not lose sight of the fact that the World War soldier 


| must prove that his disability was contracted in the service in 


line of duty, whereas the Spanish-American War soldier 


| merely has to prove he is disabled, and it may be he received 


his disability or disease since he returned from the Army. 
We passed a similar bill for the Civil War soldiers about 25 
years after the Civil War, and in due time Congress no doubt 
will pass a like measure for the veterans of the World War 

Mr. TILLMAN. The gentleman and myself both come from 
the South. He is a Republican and I am a Democrat. He has 
stated that the Civil War with its bitterness has passed away 
and the blue and the gray join in fraternal greetings and good 
fellowship. This spirit commends itself to me. Just after the 
war the United States Governemnt levied and collected a tax 
of 2 cents per pound on the cotton in the South. It was be- 
lieved then and is now believed by many that this was an illegal 
tax. Does not the gentleman think it would be just and right 
for the majority to join with the minority and provide for a 
return of this tax, amounting to more than $60,000,000, and dis- 
tribute it as a pension to those who wore the gray and thereby 
cause a real reunion of spirit and sentiment among the blue 
and the gray? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The suggestion of the gentleman 
is very interesting indeed, but there is no such question before 
the House. 

$8 EACH FOR MINOR CHILDREN 


Under this bill the minor children under 16 years of age of 
deceased veterans who served in the military or naval forces 
of the United States in the Mexican War, Civil War, Indian 
War, Spanish-American War, Philippine insurrection, and 
China Boxer rebellion will receive $8 per month. This is 
likewise true as to minor children of those who served in the 
regular establishment whose deaths are due to service in line 
of duty. If there be no surviving widow, or she has married, 
the minor or idiotic children will receive $30 per month, 

Under the present laws the minor children of the various 
soldiers and sailors in the various wars receive $6, $4, and $2 
per month. You will note that the bill before us places the minor 
children of all deceased veterans on the same footing. There 
never was any good reason for this discrimination. The minor 
children of one class of veterans need the same attention as 
the minor children of other classes of veterans. 


INDIAN WARS 


This bill gives the Indian-war soldier $30 per month. He 
will receive $40 per month when he reaches 68 years of age 
and $50 when he reaches 75 years of age. It gives their widows 
$20 per month and $8 per month for each minor child under 16 
years of age of deceased veterans. These veterans should not 
be neglected. They protected our frontiers and had to undergo 
many hardships. 


GREAT SERVICE TO THE VETERANS AND DEPENDENTS 


soth Pension Committees of the House, as I recall, unani- 
mously indorsed this measure, and each and all of the members 
have given it their earnest, active, and loyal support, and I 
want to thank each one of them personally on behalf of the 
veterans for their splendid cooperation. I trust it will not 
appear unseemly to express the appreciation of myself and 
other friends of veterans in Congress for the information that 
has been brought to us as to the needs of the veterans and their 
The veterans 
can never repay the National Tribune and its distinguished 


| editor and friend, Col. John McElroy, for their great service of 
also provides an increase of pension from $4 per month to $8 | 


a half century or more for the veterans of the Civil War and 
their dependents. This is likewise true as to Sergt. Wil- 
liam L. Mattocks, official editor for the United Spanish War 
Veterans on the National Tribune; Hon. Gaylord M. Saltz- 
gaber, former Commissioner of Pensions and now national 
commander of the Grand Army of the Republic; Gen. John 
Clem, the legislative representative for the Grand Army of the 
Republic, the drummer boy of Chickamauga; Mrs. Belle Bliss, 
president general of Women’s Relief Corps; and Mrs. Eliza 
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Brown Degvett retary general of Women’s Relief Corps; 
all have been untiring in bringing information to the Congress 
and urging tion in behalf of the Civil War veterans and 
t} dependent Aaj. Albert D. Alcorn, the distinguished 
national c« nder of the United Spanish-American War 


eterans, and Col, Carmi Thompson, the legislative representa- 
ti for this organization; Mrs. Florence M. Clark, president 
General Auxiliary 
Juneau, chairman legislative committee ; and Sergeant Mattocks, 
- been very active and earnest, and in a dignified way have 


broveht to the Pension Committees and to the Congress the 


needs of the Spanish War veterans and their dependents. 
These leaders of these organizations have been most reason- 


able and conscientious In presenting the claims of our defend- 
ers and their dependents, and I desire to thank each one of 
them for the splendid manner in which they have presented 
their cause. 
REPUBLICA PAR 


The Republican Congress in enacting this most splendid piece 
legisIntion has again given evidence of its friendship and 


¥ FRIEND OF VETERANS AND THBIR DEPENDENTS 


ol 


tender regard for the defenders of this’ Republic and their 
widows and dependent children. I wish to congratulate Sen- 
ator Bursum for his most splendid efforts in behalf of our 
veterans and their dependents. There is no more able, active, 


and loyal friend of the soldiers in Congress or out than the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bursum]. These 
veterans and their dependents owe to him a debt of gratitude. 
It was a Republican Congress that passed the act of May 1, 


1920, for the Civil War, Mexican War veterans and their de- 
pendents. It was a Republican Congress that passed the act 
f June 5, 1920, for the Spanish War veterans and their de- 
pendents. It was a Republican Congress that passed the act 


September 1, 
widows, 


ot i922, greatly increasing the pensions for the 
children, and dependent parents of the Spanish-Ameri- 
War veterans, and now within a brief period of four years, 
ing this measure that gives about $55,000,000 in in- 
creases to the veterans, their widows, and their dependent chil- 
! all our wars When the Republicans got control in 


dren of 


ean 


we are pas 


1919, they found a compensation law on the statute books, 
placed there by a Democratic Congress, giving to the service 
men of the World War with a 10 per cent disability incurred 


in the service, the pitiful sum of $3 per month, and if he was 
(otally disabled, he received $50 per month. It was a Republi- 
can Congress that passed what is known as the Sweet amend- 
ment for the soldiers of the World War in which we fixed the 
minimum at $8 instead of $3 per month, and fixed the maximum 
ut $100 instead of 830 per month. We extended the time three 
years for tubercular and mental cases. We put into effect mil- 
lions of dollars of insurance that had lapsed. A Republican 
Congress provided for rehabilitation for World War veterans. 
Made it possible to retain and rehabilitate 200,000 World War 
heroes who were disabled in the service. We provided a single 
man should receive £100 per month in cash and free tuition 
while taking the training, a married man with a wife only 
Si2v per month and free tuition, and a man with a wife and 
two children $152.50 per month in cash and free tuition while 
taking the training. Under this splendid law countless thou- 
sands of our heroic defenders have been retained and made 
self-sustaining, self-supporting citizens. A Republican Congress 
has appropriated millions of dollars to build splendid hospitals 
throughout the Nation to take care of our boys. 

The Republican Party has always adhered to the policy of 
protecting our protectors and defending our defenders. No 
country will be or should be protected and defended if it fails 
te protect and defend its veterans. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bianron],. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, under the Constitution of the 
United States ‘all citizens, soldiers and otherwise, are presumed 
to have equal rights; no special privilege for one as against the 
other. I want the chairman of this committee or the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Rogssron], or any other Member of this 
House, to tell me why the discrimination has been made in this 
bill against the rangers and Indian fighters of the country, the 
men who went to the frentier and protected this country and 
made the growth of this great Republic possible. They are of 
the same age. You will find them among the men who are 
now helpless, having reached 70 years of age and over. Why 
doe vou pay them under this bill only $30 a month and pay their 
brothers who performed service elsewhere and under different 
conditions $72 per month? Why do you pay the widows of one 
$85 to $45 and pay the widews of the Indian fighters only $20 


a month? 1 ask ene of the Members to explain that discrimi- 
hetion, 


tm 
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Mr. TILLMAN. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a minute. The gentleman from 
Arkansas can not explain it because he is on the same side of 
the question I am. He thinks an injustice has been done. 
There is not a man in this House who can satisfactorily ex- 
plain it. I want to say this, this country is great because the 
brave American citizens had the courage and the fortitude and 
the hardihood to go to the West and the South on the frontiers 
and, with their courageous wives, face the dangers that existed, 
They made the growth of this Republic possible. Had it not 
been for them there would have been no great United States 
now. They went to danger without being heralded by a brasg 
band. Their commissary wagons sometimes did not show up 
at mealtime. They underwent every kind of hardship that is 
known to Indian frontiers, and now in their old age, when they 
have reached 70 years of age, their country in the bill now 
before us pays them $30 a month and their widows $20 a month, 
end at the same time pays the soldiers that went to battle on 
other fields $72 and their widows $35 to $45 a month. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill says that the 70-year old ranger and 
Indian fighter shall get $30 a month. If he is 72 years old, he 
gets $40; if he is 75, he get $50. But if the Civil War veteran 
is 75 years eld, he gets $72, as against $50. Why do you pay 
the Civil War veterans $22 a month more? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. They require more, and—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky knows the rules. He takes up his own 10 minutes and 
then wants to take up somebody else’s 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 


expired. 
Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Texas 
{[Mr. Biack] use the balance of his time? 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. I yield one minute to the gentleman 
from Missourl [Mr. Fciprient]. 

The SPEAKER. 
for one minute. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state in behalt 
of the Democratic members of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


. 
The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 


| sions that we voted unanimously to favorably report the pend- 


ing bill. In fact, we even wanted to go further than the bill pro- 
vides and give the widows of Civil War veterans a pension of 
$50 per month. It was our hope that the bill would pass 
the House without a dissenting vote. It is intended to give 
relief to the soldiers of various wars who responded to their 
country’s call in time of peril. Questions of partisanship are 
not involved and it should be supported by Democrats and 
Republicans atike. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion no appropriation or expenditure 
of the reventves of the Federal Government goes for a more 
worthy purpose, affords more genuine relief, or contributes 
more to the welfare of the people throughout the Nation as 
a whole than the money dtsbursed for pensions to the veterans 
of our various wars, their widows, and helpless children. This 
distribution of funds not only assists those who are the direct 
beneficiaries but being distributed in practically every munici- 
pality and neighborhood in the Nation it ts at once put into 
circulation and has a tendency to stimulate business. The 
pending bill is not Just what I think it should be in every detail, 
but it is seldom, if ever, that a measure of any importance 
meets in every respect the wishes of the entire membership 
of a great body like this. As a result, legislation is usually 
the result, to a certain extent, of compromise. As a member 
of the Committee on Invalid Pensions I have consistently advo- 
cated and favored a liberal pension policy, and while the Bur- 
sum bill is not as liberal in some respects as I think it should 
be, especially to widows of Civil War veterans, yet I think 
it possesses sufficient merit to entitle it to the support of the 
entire membership of this body. If there is any class of indl- 
viduals.in this country to whom we are obligated more than 
to another, it is to those who fight our battles and defend the 
Nation in times of peril. This bill is intended for the relief 
of the soldiers of the Civil War, the Mexican War, the Spanish- 
American War, and varions Indfan wars, their widows and 
children—a bill which grants relief to the men who at various 
times left their homes, families, and friends to give their lives, 
if necessary, in defense of their country’s flag and In the inter- 
est of humanity. 

I never have believed that fhe soldiers of the Spanish- 
American War have been given the credit they deserve or the rec- 
ognition due them at the hands of the American people. I remem- 
ber well when the call to colors came. The brutal treatment ac- 
corded the people in Cuba by their Spanish oppressor had 
shocked the civilization of the world. The arrogant and insult- 
ing conduct of the Spanish Government at the very threshold 
of the American Republic had kindled the fires of resentment 
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to the danger point. The sinking of the Maine gave us a 
battle cry, and under the inspiration “ Remember the Maine” 
America went to arms. Without mercenary motives, but 
prompted solely by the desire to relieve a distressed and 
oppressed people and avenge the sinking of the Maine, our 
Army and Navy rushed to the seene of action. We can see 
the intrepid Roosevelt and his Rough Riders at San Juan Hill, 
and Dewey with his fleet on Manila Bay, exhibiting a courage 
and bravery that has become the subject of poetry and of song. 
The unconquerable spirit of the American soldiers pulled down 
the banner of Castile, crushed the merciless oppressor, and 
upon Habana’s heights he reared aloft the banner of the free. 
We saw the Cuban people lifted from their bondage, rescued 
from the iron hand of oppression, and witnessed the once 
haughty Spanish Don stand with uncovered head and bended 
knee at the feet of the Goddess of Liberty. By the enactment 
of this law we go one step further in recognition of the boys 
who followed the flag in this war for humanity by increasing 
their pensions to a minimum of $20 and to a maximum of $50 
per month, an increase that is fully deserved. 
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The soldiers | 


of the Mexican and Indian Wars and the War of 1812 ren- | 


dered faithful and valiant service and are justly entitled to 
the increases given. 


Pensions of soldiers of the Civil War are increased to $72 


per month. The number of Civil War soldiers on the pension 
roll on December 31, 1923, was 158,851. The number of Civil 
War widows on the roll on the same date was 257,320. The 
estimated average age of Civil War veterans is approximately 
81 years. The average age of the widow is estimated at ap- 
proximately 75 years. These old veterans are dying at the 
rate of approximately 25,000 per year, and their widows in 
4roportion. It will thus be seen that time will soon deplete 
the ranks of that once magnificent army who offered their 
services to the country in the Civil War between the States, 
and I do not think we should hesitate to grant the increase 
herein provided. While I do not want to be understood as 
measuring our obligation to these old soldiers and their wid- 
ows in dollars and cents, and while, as before stated, I am 
heartily in favor of this bill, I feel that I would be derelict 
in my duty if I did not call the attention of the House to 
the fact that it was the opinion of the Democratic members 
of the committee that in justice to the widows of the Civil 
War veterans the date of marriage should have been extended 
and their pensions increased to $50 per month. 

No one has rendered a more patriotic service to the Govern- 
ment than the widows of the Civil War veterans. While the 
dark demon of civil strife was still grappling with the destiny 
of the Republic many of these noble women, amid the shadows 
and dark forebodings that hovered around them, with tender 
and sympathetic hands placed garlands of glory over the graves 
of those who had died in order that the Republic might live. 
Through privation and want she continued to toil, undaunted 
by misery and suffering, until the war clouds were dispelled and 
the Union was saved. She has continued to care for the heroes 
who survived the conflict, and, whether blessed with luxury and 
plenty or clothed with poverty and misfortune, she has been a 
source of sunshine in the home. She has rejoiced with him in 
prosperity, shared his sorrows in adversity, walked with him 
down into the valley of the shadow of death, folded and laid 
away his faded coat of blue, and listened to the cold, dull thud 
of the clay as it fell upon the casket of him who fought to save 
our country and our flag. Through all these ordeals she has 
been the bulwark of the home, a loving mother, devoted wife, 
patient, faithful, loyal to the end. 

Gentlemen, to my mind no conflict in the world’s history 
reflects more sublime courage than was exhibited by both the 
soldiers of the North and the soldiers of the South during the 
Civil War. The soldiers of the South fought for a cause they 
thought to be right but which the arbitrament of war and the 
verdict of mankind decreed to be wrong. We are all glad that 
the Union was preserved and our hearts beat with sympathy and 
patriotic pride for those who made possible the preservation of 
the Union. To-day they are few in number. Time is rapidly 
depleting their ranks. But a few years and they will be no 
more. I thank God that a few still remain to remind us by 
their presence of the blood and tears that have been shed in the 
defense and preservation of this Republic. So far as I am con- 
cerned, there is nothing too good for these old heroes of the 
Civil War, their widows, and helpless children. It is the duty 
of the country they served to make their closing years as 
pleasant, happy, and comfortable as possible. For my part, 
whether in public or private life, I shall always endeavor to 
make their paths easy and their burdens light. 

Mr. BLACK of Texes. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cook]. 





| speak and vote for this bill. 
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The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 


The SPEAKER. 
for one minute. 
Mr. COOK, Mr 


. Speaker, the soldiers of the Union—th« num 
ber that remain—have one foot in the grave and the other foot 
uplifted to step in; and if this body ever gives them more than 
they are receiving now an that to which they are entitled, it 


will pass this bill, Every Democratic member 
on Invalid Pensions was in favor o 
favor of granting $50 a month to the wi 


of the Committee 
> blil and have been in 


lows Applause, ] 

I hope that no one will yote against this measure. I think 
after the blue and the gray met on the old battie field at Gettys- 
burg a few years ago and there tented together and communed 
together we should forget all the strife between the North and 


the South and stand for that flag which siands for the Union. 
[Applause. ] 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to exiend my remarks 
in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has that right. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield half a minute to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is ree- 
ognized for half a minute. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of my colleague 
from Massachusetts, Mr. GALLIvAN, who is prevented from 
being present by illness, I wish to say that if he were here he 
would be glad to speak and vote for this bill. 

Speaking for myself, Mr. Speaker, I am only too happy to 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. MAcGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, | am unreservedly in favor 
of this legislation and think it should have been passed long 
ago. No money can repay the sacrifices that have been made 
by the boys who have been ready to spring to arms whenever 
the trumpet call has sounded for American manhood to “ rally 
round the flag” and offer their youthful strength and courage 
in their country’s cause. 

We will never have a huge standing Army. The old mili 
taristic policies of Europe will never take root and flourish in 
this fair land of ours, where the avocations of peace call to us 
with promises of fulfillment and reward, far transcending the 
Old World lure of military conquest. 

When we must take arms for defense or principle we will 
again have to depend on the boys from the farm, the shop, and 
the home to rush to the colors as they always have done in the 
past. Fitting and proper it is, therefore, that we always prove 
by our care of them in their need that the old adage, “ Repub- 
lics are ungrateful,” does not apply to this glorious Republic 
of ours. 

The men who fought to preserve the Union, the men who 
protected our frontiers in the West from the Indians, the men 
who rushed to the front in the war for humanity which freed 
Cuba are now all past the vigorous productive years of their 
life. Many of them still bear the marks of ill health resulting 
from the stress of their campaigns. Many are old and feeble, 
and each year sees thousands of them passing into the great 
beyond and out of reach of our loving care and attention. 

Let us make the twilight of their lives happy in the knowl- 
edge that their courage and sacrifice has been appreciated by 
the country they served. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I am for the Bursum bill 
which originated in the Senate. Senator Bursum, of New 
Mexico, is the author, and deserves credit for his untiring 
efforts on behalf of the defenders of the Union. I want it 
passed by the House to-day and sent to the President for his 
approval. If not approved we have the votes to pass it over 
his veto. It is proposed that every survivor of the Civil War 
now receiving less than $72 per month shall automatically be 
increased to and receive a pension of $72 per month. There 
are approximately 150,000 veterans still on the roll. 

As to widows, this bill provides that at the age of 60 years 
the pensions shall be increased to $35 per month. When a 
widow reaches the age of 74 years she receives $45 per month. 
It is impossible, however, for a widow of a soldier to obtain 
an increase of pension under this bill unless she was married 
at least 19 years ago, or June 27, 1905. 

This bill also gives an increase to the married soldiers of 
the Civil War. It also gives an increase to the veterans of the 
Spanish and Indian wars. 

It is high time we were passing this pension legislation for 
Civil War soldiers. They are responding rapidly to the grim 
reaper. The records at the Pension Bureau show an average 
rate of 140 every day. The surviving soldiers are ever 80 
years of age. Most of the widows of those who have passed 
away are nearly 75 years of age. 

It has been 62 years since the Civil War. 
hung dark over the Republic. 


The clouds 
The boys in blue saved the 
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‘ i } e blood and Joyalty of those men. Wach State | known as the Bursum Dill. 
empire within itself. Our Republic is to-day the recog- 
lander f the world. 
We are 110,000,000 people with one great mind, one great 
heart, one great purpose, one great destiny with one flag and | 
one loyalty. Do you think we could boast of this if the Stars 
! Stripes had not held the lines on the battle fields of the 
Republic. Let this Republic prove it is everlastingly grateful 
defenders. Let it not prove ungrateful. This Republic 
ould see to it that the survivors of the Civil War and the 


sand dependent childrer 


nid comforts of life. 


do not want for the necessities 


[-AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


Phe Spanish-American soldiers are not forgetten in this bill. 
l M was blown up in Habana 


I haus been 26 vears nee the jAlaine 
Harbor. It has been 26 years since, for the first time in the 


history of the Republic, our American soldiers were called 
upon to fight on foreign soil. All the soldiers were volunteers, 
Spain had nearly 30,000 trained soldiers in Cuba. We sent 


20.000 volunter 
brenght to her 
Was 


rs there 


knees. 


and in about 30 days Spain had been 
The Maine had been avenged and Cuba 
tree, 

These boys in both Cuba and the Philippines won for the 
American Republic imperishable renown. They created us a 
world power. They brought us valuable possessions beyond 
continental America. But best of all, they bridged the chasm 
of 1861 and healed the scars of the blue and the gray. They 
united us in a Nation as we had not been united before, and 
they continue to promote the spirit of a free and mighty Nation. 
MEXICAN WAR 


This bill grants $72 per month to all who served 60 days or 
more in the Mexican War. It also provides the same rate to 
nil persons who served 90 days or more in the naval or mili- 


tury service of the United States, or what is known as the 
State Militia, between April 12, 1861, and August 20, 1866. 
TO THE MAIMED 
The bill also provides $85 per month for those who lost one 
hand or one foot in the service and in line of duty; $90 per 


month for those who have lost a leg above the Knee or an arm 
nbove the elbow; $100 per month for those who have lost one 
hand and one foot; and $125 per month for those who hare lost 
both arms or both legs, or who have been totally blinded in 
both eyes. All injuries must have been incurred in the line of 
duty. 

It was a Republican Congress that passed the act of May 1, 
1920, for the Civil War and Mexican War veterans and their 
dependents. It was a Republican Congress that passed the act 
of September 1, 1922, for the Spanish-American War veterans 
and their dependents, greatly Increasing the pensions fer the 
widows, children, and dependent parents of the Spanish-Anver- 
jenn War veterans. Now, within a brief perio’ of four years 
we ure passing this measure which gives about $55.000.000 In 
increases to the veterans, their widows, and dependent children 
of all wars. 

COMPENSATION TO EX-SERVICER MEN 
When the Republicans got control in 1919 they found a com- 
pensation law on the statute books, placed there by a Demo- 
cratic Congress, giving to the service men of the World War 
(with a 10 per cent disability Incurred in the service) the pitiful 
sam of $3 per month, and if totally disabled he recefved $30 per 


month. 


What is known as the Sweet amendment changed that. It 
fixed the figure at $8 per month instead of $3 and raised the 
total disability figure from $30 to $100 per month. The time 
limit was also extended to three years for tubercular and 
mental cases. We put into effect millions of dollars of insur- 
ance that had lapsed. It was a Republican Congress that pro- 
vided for rehabilitation for our World War-veterans and made 
it possible to rehabilitate 200,000 World War heroes who were 
disabled in the service. It was provided that a single man 
should receive $100 per month in cash and free tuition while 
taking training; a married man with a wife, $120 per month 
cash and free tuition; and a man with a wife and two children, 
$152.50 eash and free tuition while taking training. A Republi- 
can Congress has appropriated millions of dollars to build 
splendid hospitals throughout the country to take care of the 
bors 

The Republican Congress and the Republican Party has 
always adhered to the policy of protecting our protectors and 
defending our defenders. 

Me. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, no measure of a more 
meritorious nature will be acted on by this Congress than 








are united and cemented tnto liam now before us for consideration, which is popularly 
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Of the cold facts with reference 
to its beneficiaries it is worth while to mention a few. 

The names of 158,851 veterans of the Civil War were on 
the pension roll at the close of the last year, while 257.320 
widows of Civil War veterans were on the roll at that time. 
These figures are belng decreased with startling rapidity, for 
the average age of the veteran is over 80 and that of the 
widow is well into the seventies. It has been stated by the 
Pension Bureau that approximately 100 names are taken datly 
from the veterans’ list by reason of their deaths. When it is 
realized that this means a total of over 30,000 veterans who die 
each year, the ravage which death is making in the ranks of 
the Grand Army becomes strikingly apparent. And while I 
have not the ficures available to show the number of widows 
who are dying yearly, it is manifest that it will not be many 
years hence when the last of these noble women shall have 
passed away. 

Under authority of the act of May 1, 1920, certain veterans 
were entitled to a monthly pension of $72. Of the total num- 
ber on the roll only about 40,000 were able to take advantage 
of this provision of the existing law. In order, therefore, 
that all may receive a similar amount each month this bill 
provides a monthly pension of $72. For the widows some 
increase has been granted, not as liberal an increase as I 
would like to see written in the bill, however. In the future, 
when they reach the age of 60, their monthly allowance will 
be $35 instead of the present $30; when they reach the age 
of 74, the amount will be further increased to $45. 

In similar manner increases have been granted to the vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War, the Philippine insurrec- 
tion, and the Boxer rebellion. Under this bill the minimum 
monthly pension will be $20 instead of the present $12; those 
receiving $15 receive an increase to $25; those recefving $18 
are increased to $30; those receiving $24 are increased to $40; 
those receiving $30 are increased to $50. There are other 
features applicable to these veterans or their dependents, as, 
for example, the increase to be granted to the children of 
deceased veterans. 

There should be no opposition to a measure of this char- 
acter. It is an expression of that tardy gratitude that our 
Goyernment owes to those of its soldiers who assisted in 
their humble way in the various wars in which we have been 
involved, 

The situation holds for me, however, a bit of pathos. In 
so far aS the veterans of the Grand Army are concerned, ft 
is sad to observe this great and powerful country wait until 
the evening of their lives to grant to its defenders the in- 
crease which will add innumerable little comforts to its sol- 
diers. These men, who carried to complete success the pur- 
poses of the immortal Lincoln, should long ago have received 
the consideration which is now to come to them. So, while 
it is late, too late in fact for many of them, let us grant un- 
grudgingly this little mite to add to the happiness of the rear 
guard of that great army. 

And of equal merit is the claim of the veteran of the Span- 
ish-American War, the Philippine insurrection, and the Boxer 
rebellion. I have always believed that the soldier of the 
Spanish-American War never received the credit that was his 
due. Perhaps it was because the Army was small as armies 
go, or perhaps it was due to the speed with which that Army 
completed the mission it set out to perform. But whatever the 
cause, it Is indisputable that the praise ordinarily showered 
on the fighting man never fell on the veteran of that war. 
It should not be forgotten that the Army of 1898 was made 
up entirely of volunteers. The best that the country could 
furnish went into its make-up. From all States they came, 
eager and happy to join in a cause dedicated to punish those 
responsible for the destruction of the Maine and to wipe out 
the curse of Spanish oppression in Cuba. Hence, it is par- 
ticularly pleasing to assist in this movement to grant to those 
veterans an added increase in pension. I trust that in the 
years to come we may as a Nation appreciate to a fuller 
extent than we appear to do at present the splendid service 
which the soldier of the Spanish War exhibited in all his 
undertakings. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes the following 
schedule of monthly pensions: 


To men who were enlisted for 60 days in the Mexican War. $72 
To men who were enlisted for 90 days in the Civil War___.-- 72 
To widows of veterans of the War of 1912_.-.._---___-.-_- ne 
To widows of veterans of the Mexican War__.—..-~.-..~..--- 50 
To widows of veterans of the Civil War married before June 
27, 1905: 
Tf more than 60 years olf@___-..--..-------__--._--- 85 
If more than 74 years old......---.--....--- hide cabins 40 
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To widows of veterans of the Civil War remarried and the 


SEs. SERED. GHG OR nomena $30 
To minor or helpless children of Civil War veterans__..__-- 30 
To Civil War Army nurses__ A ondtdiitln deat Acta mk aati dealin Sala no 
To Indian war veterans under 72 years of age...........___ 30 
To Indian war veterans between the ages of 72 and 75... << 40 
To Indian war veterans over 75 years of age_.....----._._.. 50 
. bb, .. gf 2g §. 4, Se Se ee eee 20 
Invalid pensions to Spanish-American War and Boxer rebel- 

lion veterans, depending on degree of disability.__.._- .. 20 to 50 
To veterans of Spanish-American War and Boxer rebellion 

above 62 yerr nt . 20 
To veterans of Spanish-American War and Boxer rebellion 

above 6S years ™ aie : 30 
To veterans of Spanish-American War and Boxer rebellion 

bove 72 years si ; 40 
To veterans of Spanish-American War and Boxer rebellion 
I Ce, ice tilicern ec ctee tieiieapetmsictesenstnrenipenreanes . 50 


For the sake of charity let us rearrange some of these items, 
with a little running commentary on them. Suppose a man 
who enlisted in the Mexican War in New York City, lived there 
in comfortable quarters for 45 days, then spent 15 days going 
to Pittsburgh, and was there discharged, without ever having 
been Within 2,000 miles of a battle field. He gets $72 a month. 
A man who at exactly the same time was fighting Indians in 
the upper Mississippi Valley, and going through some of the 
hardest and most heroic campaigning in our history, gets $50 
a month. The widow of the first man gets $50 a month. The 
widow of the second man gets $20. 

A Civil War veteran, whether he enlisted and stayed in Bos- 
ton for 90 days and was then discharged, or whether he fought 
all the way from Bull Run to Appomattox, gets $72. A veteran 
of the Spanish-American War who is exactly the same age 
(and there are some of them exactly the same age) gets $50, 
The widow of the Civil War veteran, even though she warried 
him 40 years after his service, gets from $35 to $45 a month. 
The widow of an Indian war veteran, who may have gone with 
him into the reaches gf the Far West and lived there with him 
in an ill-constructed post, exposed to all the dangers and 
anxieties of such a life, gets $20 a month, $15 to $25 less than a 
woman who married a Civil War veteran in 41905 and lived 
with him a few years in a modern apartment house. 

Another thing which I fear many gentlemen here will not 
comprehend, but which is nevertheless true: Two men, brothers, 
living in Kentucky or Virginia or Tennessee or Maryland, 
wherever you please, went to war in 1861, each to a different 
side, each to defend what he believed to be his rights under the 
same Constitution. They fought the war out, and sinee that 
time they have been living together in the same community, 
under the same Constitution, and the loyalty of neither has 
been impeached. Under this bill one of them gets nothing ait 
all and helps to pay the other $72 per month. ‘That situation 
has existed for 40 or 50 years and will continue to exist. 

Mr. Speaker, no single item in this bill is consistent within 
itself or with any other item, singly or collectively, or with 


any abstract principle of equity or justice or community inter- | 


est. It is not consistent with anything except with the idea 
that a certain organization of veterans of one of our ancient 
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wars is politically powerful, or a certain fancied and mistaken | 


sentimentality. This bogey of the soldier vote is a fearful and 
wonderful thing. I wonder if it will be as petent for the next 


50 years as it has been for the last 50. Of course, I believe in | 


compensating soldiers of any war who have actually suffered 
loss. But I say to you frankly that it is outrageous and vicious 
and subversive of all safe principles of government to propose 
that simply because a man once were a uniform he and all his 
dependents are entitled to Government suppert for the rest of 
their lives. It is one thing toe give a man immediate compensa- 
tion for immediate loss and a vastly different thing to put him 
on the Government pay roll for life, regardless of his sacrifice, 
his service, or his need, as if the Government were a perennial 
Santa Claus who could pay money to him without taking it 
from his neighbors. 

In the 59 years since Lee’s surrender we have spent nearly 
six billion dollars for Civil War pensions, and now we are 
by this bill adding fifty-five million a year toe our pension 
budget; fifty-five million more under this schedule than under 
the old schedule, which in 1922 amounted to about $254,000,000. 

Think what it will mean in the next 50 years if we pursue a 
similar pelicy with reference to the 4,500,000 men enlisted in 
the recent World War. For illustration, I recently talked with 
a woman who as the widow of a Civil War veteran was re- 
ceiving a pension of $380 a month. From her appearance I 
judge she was born either during the war or soon after. She 
really did not look to be 60 years old. Some years after the 
war, as a young woman, she had married a widower veteran 
who was decidedly her senior in age. 





For some time she had been supported by him, sharing, I 
judge, his pension. When he passed away she herself was 
placed on the roll for a pension. She did not do anything 
toward winning the war. Her only ground for claim was that 
she married a veteran years after the war was over. And if 
the conditions of her married life were normal she had received 
material benefit from that. Yet she had come to feel that 
country owed her a living, and was complaining t 
lowance was insufficient and urging on me that 


her 
hat her al- 
‘ongress oucht 


to increase her pension. It evidently had never occurred to her 
that she had not done anything for which anybody owed her a 
living. She was accepting it as a matter of course that she 


should receive a free support at the hands of her fellow citi- 
zens and was “ peeved” because they were not making it 
abundant. 

I have met several similar cases. But let us suppose a case. 
Here is a boy 15 years old. He is the orphaned son of a 
former Union soldier. In 1865, 60 years ago, bis father 
volunteered for service in the Union Army, then little older than 
this boy himself now is. The father trained for 90 days, but 
Lee surrendered, the company disbanded, and the gallant 
young fellow never got to the front. 

All the soldier experience he had was that he received his 
blue uniform, his “care and keep and pay” for three months, 
got drill and development and experience that were valuable to 
him for the rest of his life, and enjoyed the approval of his 
conscience and his community upon having done what was 
considered his duty. But 43 years after the close of the war, 
then a brisk widower nearing 60 years, he married a young 
wife. The orphan boy, now receiving $30 a month pension, is 
the son of that marriage. His father had accumulated a rea- 
sonable estate and left it to him. He does not really need this 
$30, but it is available to him because his father 44 years be- 
fore his birth served 3 months in an army training camp. And 
it is perfectly human that he should take it. Millions of strug- 
gling people are taxed for the funds out of which such pen 
sions are paid. 

But suppose another case—and this case is not altogether 
supposition. I saw him and heard him talk on an electric car 
recently. He could not have been more than 76 or 77, he 
looked 10 years younger. He said he was a veteran, but what 
service he saw he must have seen very near the close of the 
war. He was smug and well dressed, and he was severely 
criticizing President Harding for vetoing the pension bill a 
year ago. 

Seventy-two dollars a month is twice the average American 
income, but this gentleman seemed convinced that his fellow 
citizens should be taxed to provide the fund from which he 
might have that amount added to his already sufficient fori une. 

Finally, the conclusion to which I am driving is this: We 
need a complete revision of our principles and policies on the 
soldier pension question. It is net consistent that a citizen 
should expect his fellow citizens to spend their lives working 
to give him a free support simply because he at some time 
back in the past met his duty to respond when his country 
called. Again, it is not consistent that a man who loves his 
country well enough to fight for her should be willing to spend 
the rest of his life needlessly increasing tax burdens and keep- 
ing his country in financial troubles, ° 

I believe in caring abundantly for a really disabled and needy 
soldier, and I am willing to pay any reasonable tax for that 
purpose. Yet I believe we ought to reach the time when a 
soldier himself shall feel that it is humiliating and discredit- 
able to aecept a living at the hands of his fellow citizens unless 
he is actually in need on account of his service. 

The views that I have here expressed may not agree with 
your sentiments or your ideas of political expediency, but L 
believe you will admit that they are in accord with the highest 
principles of manhood, equity, and justice. fenjamin Frank- 
lin, the practical philosopher, said, “ Be just before you are 
generous.” How often we need te be reminded of that when we 
face the proposition of voting large sums ef public money to 
make the road easy for somebody. Our generous impulse is to 
help the prespective recipient. But we need to be reminded 
that no man can receive money until somebody else pays it 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of time to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sarrwoop]. [Cen- 
eral applause, the Members rising. ] 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I am for this bill because I believe it merits the support of 
every patriotic American. 

I am responsible for the principle of service involved in this 
bill One of the gentlemen whe preceded me criticized it 
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American \ d » of the Civil War. That discrimina- 
tion is base rvice Up to the year 1906 we were legislat- 
ing on d and age I introduced a bill for a pension 
b Lo f After a struggle of four years I put that bill 
tl the Congress of the United States I claimed that 
th is no merit in being old. Consequently, there should be 
io pension for age. As I then said on the floor of the House, I 
was the oldest man on the floor at that time, and under that 
ystemn I would be the most virtuous man on the floor of the 
Hiouse. [Applause.] I stand by that doctrine now. 

It has been stated here that $72 a month for soldiers at 
the soldiers’ homes is too mus I have numerous letters from 
the Sundusky Home and the National Home at Dayton, Ohio, 
to the effect that if these soldiers are given $72 a month they 
will abandon the hon nd live where they have old comrades 
and frien and where they will have the touch of children, 
{Applause. ] 

My time is limited, but I wish to say that when I put through 
the servi i he $1 a day pension bill—it was said on the 
floor of the Hlouse that I would get the largest pension of any 
man on the floor There were present a number of soldiers on 
the floor then. I said at that time that if they passed that bill 
I would never apply for a pension. I was the most disinter- 
ested man in the world. I never did apply. [Applause.] I 
said, “I will take care of myself,” and I proceeded to take 


eare of myself. 1 


I get old I ms: 


ay 


want to say that same thing now; but when 
change my mind. [Applause,] 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FuLLer] to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 


thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed 
The SPEAKER, Without objection, the similar bill, H. 
7903, will be laid on the table 
There was no objection. 
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INTER 


The 


AMERICAN 
SPEAKER 
sent Calendar. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
A joint 
the United States at 
Kiectrical 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


The Clerk will report No. 190 on the Con- 


resolution (8S. J. Res. 79) to provide for the representation 
the meeting of the Inter-American Committee 

Communications, to held in Mexico beginning 
March 27 


27, 1924 
The SPEAKER. 


ol 


on be City 


Ts there objection to the present considera- 


tion of this joint resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON teserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. Farrcnirp] 
what is the estimated cost of this? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Thirty-three thousand dollars. No part 


of that will be paid in salaries, but only for expenses. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why will $33,000 be needed? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. The report itemizes how the disbursements 
will be made. 

Mr. BLANTON. Tlow many are going to this meeting? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. The delegation is limited to three. Then 
they will have stenographers, a secretary, and experts, but it is 
purposed that the experts and all the employees who will be sent 
down there will be officials, so that no salaries will be paid, 
excepting as specifically mentioned in the report. The per diem 
allowance of $13,680 contemplates a per diem of $12 to the dele- 
gates, a per diem of $10 to the secretaries and technical experts, 
and a per diem of $6 to the interpreters and stenographers, all 
in lieu of subsistence 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman state exactly what benefit 
we are hoping to derive from this expenditure of $33,000? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I would rather have that told by the Sec- 
retary of State, and I will ask that the letter from the Secretary 
of State to Congress be read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD, Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass Senate Joint Resolution 79, as amended by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
suspend the rules and pass Senate Joint Resolution 79, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (8S. J. Res. 79) to provide for the representation of 
the United States at the meeting of the Inter-American Committee 
on Electrical Communications to be held in Mexico City in 1924 
Resolved, ete., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 

out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
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33,000, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
State, to defray the representation of the United States at 
the meeting of the Inter-American Committee on Electrical Commu 
nication to be held in Mexico City, Mexico, in 1924: Provided, how 
ever, That the principal delega shall exceed three in number 
and shall be the President by and with the advice and 


ost of 


tes not 


appointed by 


consent of the Senate: Provided further, That no person engaged in 
any private business related to the subject matter of said meeting 
shall be appointed as delegate, technical expert, secretary, or assistant 


secretary, 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BLANTON. I demand a second, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any member of the committee op- 
posed to the bill who desires to demand a second? The gentle 
man from Texas demands a second. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that a second may be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unanl- 
mous eonsent that a second may be considered as ordered. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk read 
the communications from the President of the United States 
the Secretary of State, and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State concerning a 
meeting of the Inter-American Electrical Communications Committee, 
which will open at the City of Mexico on March 27, 1924, pursuant to 
a recommendation adopted by the Fifth International Conference of 
American States held at Santiago, Chile, March 25 to May 38, 
I request of legislation authorizing an appropriation of 
$33,000, or 80 much thereof as may be necessary, for the purposes of 
participation by the Government of the United States in the 
meeting, in the manner recommended by the Secretary of State. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


199 
A923 


Congress 


said 


THe Ware Hovss, 
Washington, February 7, 1924. 


The PRBSIDENT: 


The Fifth International Conference of American States held at 
Santiago, Chile, from March 25 to May 3, 1923, adopted a resolution 
reading in part as follows: 


“To recommend to the States belonging to the Pan American 
Union that in regulating their electrical communications they be 
guided by the following general principles: 

“1. International electrical communications are intrinsically a 
public utility and therefore should be under supervision of the 
Governments concerned. 

“2. Internal electrical communications, in so far as they affect 
or form a part of international communications, should be under 
Government supervision. 

“3. In exercising such supervision the Governments should be 
guided by the principle of maximum efficiency in communications 

“4. Electrical communications for the use of the public, either 
national or international, should be open to all alike without dis 
crimination of any kind. 

* Second. To establish under the name of Inter-American Com 
mittee on Bilectrical Communications an inter-American technical 
committee to study the cooperation which might be established 
between the American States with regard to electrical communica- 
tions, which committee shall be composed of not more than three 
delegates from each State member of the Pan American Union 
and shall meet at the time and the place which the governing 
board of the Pan American Union may determine. 

“1. The Inter-American Committee on Electrical Communica- 
tions shall study the best manner of applying, within each State, 
the general principles included in paragraph 1 of this resolution 
and shall draft conventions in which the principle of equity and 
due proportion in rates shall be recognized and which shall pro- 
vide for uniformity in the rules of inter-American electrical com- 
munications, including radio, submarine cables, land telegraph 
lines, and land and submarine telephone lines. 

“2. The meetings of the Inter-American Committee on Elec- 
trical Communications shall not last more than three months from 
the date of the first meeting. The conclusions at which it may 
arrive shall be presented to the governing board of the Pan 
American Union, so that this board may submit same to the 
consideration of the States which compose the Pan American 
Union.” 


In pursuance of the second section of the resolution, the governing 
board of the Pan American Union, at its regular session of November 7 
last, agreed to have the meeting of the Inter-American Committee on 
Electrical Communications meet in the Mexican Republic. 
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cision being acceptable to the Mexican Government, that Government 
has designated the City of Mexico and March 27, 1924, as the place 
nd time for the n ng of the committee, and has extended to the 


( ernment of the United States a courteous and 


formal invitation to 
ppoint delegates to represent it at the meeting of the said committee. 
The Departmert of State understands that practically all the Latin- 

‘ican Governments will participate in this meeting 


- 7 tap } : 
i matter to be considered 


Al ; and the sub 

i would seem to be of such importa to 
the interests of the United States as to necessitate this Government 
being well represented in the meeting. The delegation should be com- 
posed of 8 delegates, 6 technical experts, 1 secretary, 1 assistant 
secretary, 2 imterpreters (to be obtained in Mexico City), 2 Spanish- 
English stenographers (to be obtained in Mexico City), and 2 stenog- 
rupbers (to be taken from Washington). 

I have the honor, therefore, to recommend that the Congress be 
requested to authorize an appropriation of $33,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, for the purposes of United States representation 
at the meeting of the Inter-American Committee on Electrical Com- 
munications at Mexico City om March 27, 1924. 

This estimate of appropriation is based on the possible duration of 
the meeting for three months, and is ttemized as follows: 


Salary of secretary of delegation._.......................... §2, 500 
Salaries of 2 interpreters and 4 stenographers_.__..__-.___.. . 8, 600 
Hotel accommodations for personnel and office rooms... 4,110 
Per diem allowance ee er ee sn ee ek 13, 680 
tallway and Puliman fares._............_..- MOE gt 
Miscellaneous (including stationery, entertaining, and printing) — 5, OG 

aa ll i il ea re 33, 000 


The per diem allowance of $13,680 contemplates a per diem of $12 
to the delegates; a per diem of $10 to the seeretaries and technical 


experts; and a per diem of $6 to the interpreters and stenographers, all | 


in lieu of subsistence. 

I inclose a copy of a letter from the Director of the Budget stating 
that the request is net in conflict with the financial program of the 
President. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES EB. HucHss. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Weshington, February 1, 1924. 





BUREAU OF THE BUDSPT, 
Washington, January 25, 1924. 

My Dewar Me. Secrerary: I have your letter of January 23, 1924, 
inclosing a copy of a preposed report to the President requesting that 
he recommend to Congress the authorization of an appropriation in 
the sum of $33,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the 
purposes of United States representation at the meeting of the Inter- 
American Committee on Electrical Communications to open at Mexico 
City on March 27, 2924, and asking whether the preposed action is in 
harmeny with the financial policy of the President. 

It gives me pleasure to advise you that the proposed request for 
legislation authorizing an appropriation of $33,000 for the purpose 
stated is not in conflict with the financial program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. Lorp, Direetor. 

The Sncserary or STaTes. 

APRIL 9, 1924. 

My Dear Mr. Porrsr: On February 7, 1924, the President transmitted 
to the Congress a report which I had sent te him under date of Febru- 
ary 1, concerning the meeting of the Inter-American Hlectrical Com- 
munications Committee to be held at the eity of Mexico, and requested 
of Congress legislation authorizing an appropriation of $338,000, or 
so much thereof as might be necessary, for the purposes of participation 
by this Government in the said meeting. A joint resolution authorizing 
the appropriation ef this sum for the purpeses mentioned passed the 
Senate on Mareh 11, 1924. 

The date for the meeting was originally set for March 27, 1924, but 
has been postponed and it is expected that it will now take place in 
Mexico City om May 27, 192 I understand that practically all. the 
Latin-American governments will participate in this meeting, and I 
consider the subjeet matter which will be discussed there to be of the 
greatest importance to the interests of the United States. I am sure 
that you will agree with me that if this Government is to be properly 
represented at the meeting in question early steps should be taken look- 
ing to the appointment of the principal delegates and technica] advisers, 
im order that they may meet and consider together the problems to be 
dealt with at the meeting, and that arrangements should be made for 
the proper housing and functioning of the delegation. Such steps can 
net, of course, be taken until Congress has autherized the appropriation 
requested. I am therefore writing to you in order to bring to your 
attention the urgeney of the matter, with the hepe that it may be possi- 
ble to expedite the consideration of this proposed legislation, 

I am, my dear Mr. Portis, 

Very sineerely yours, 
Cuartes E, HucHes. 
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Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of pn 


time. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempor (Mr CHINDELOM ) The centle 
man has used 10 minutes of his time 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker. I have sked? a number 


prominent Members of this Hou to tell 


Ws seorme ing abowt 
the necessity for this res t bu I 


oF 


can not find any 

who can tell me. I notice that t ‘hairmar our great 

| Appropriations Committee has st as yr the report, so that 

he may find out something abeut it. It behooy him to find out 

something about it, because lh: 
I want to ask the distinguished gentleman from New York 
to tell us who is going down here to Mexico is trip 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I will «a r that | 


understood that only officials who are already in the pay 
the Government will go. 

Mr. BLANTON. What officials? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. ‘The officials who will be, of course, desig- 
nated appr priately by the department 

Mr. BLANTON. And the 
they are? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Of course net. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thought so. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Nor would it oceur to the ga man 
from New York to ask the Secretary of State in advance whom 
the President would appoint. 

Mr. BLANTON. If I had been on the committee, I would 
have asked those questions anid I would have found out 

Mr. PAIRCHILD. Of course, the gentieman from Texa -— 

Mr. BLANTON. Ido not yield except when I ask a question. 
My question has been answered, and [I de not yield furthe 
But we are not in such a hurry but what we can stop and find 
out something about what we are passing on. We are now 
holding night sessions. We are going to have a night seasion 
to-night, and I shall be here; but we have a right to sten and 
ask about the measures we are called to pass upon, measures 
which take money out of the Treasury, when our constituents 
at home have to pay the bill. 

New, I want to show you something about the extravagan 
contained in this resolution, and you can not chance it by your 
vote. You can not cut one penny off of this resolution ealling 
for the expenditure of $33,000 even if you should think it wv 
too much. You can not stop it, because it is taken up under 
suspension of the rules, which prevents all amendments 

Mr. MADDEN. We may be able to cut something off when 
Wwe appropriate 

Mr. BLANTON. Not if the House now authorizes it? 

Mr. MADDEN, Oh, yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman from Miineis is too cood 
a citizen to deny the will of Congress when it speaks through 
a law. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. When Congress speaks 
through a law the gentleman from Illinois, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, always furnishes the money 

I want to show you the extravagance ip this resolution, this 
junketing trip, mostly, and we do net even know who the 
junketeers are. Here is the salary of the secretary of the 
delegation, and we do not know whether the secretary is to be 
aman or a woman. The salary of the secretary is fixed at 
$2,500. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let me ask the gentleman what 
difference it makes as to the personnel of the commission? 
Are not the merits of the proposition to be determined inde- 
pendent of the personnel? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but I am going to show you some- 
thing about some of the personnel here, because some per- 
sonnels require more miscellaneous items than others. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is not the organization 
limited? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but in lump sums. Fer instance, the 
salary of the secretary is $2,500; the salary of the interpreters 
and stenographers is fixed at $3,600; the hotel accommodations 
are $4,110; and the per diem allowance is $13,680. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman can be sure 
it will all be used? 

Mr. BLANTON, Oh, yes, and it will be appropriated, too, 
every dollar of this $33,000. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. The gentleman from Texas wants to be 
fair? 

Mr. BLANTON. Just wait a minute. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I know the gentleman wants to be fair; 
he wants to be fair to-day. 

Mr, BLANTON. If it is going to save time I will yield. 


gentleman dees not know who 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FAIRCHILD. The gentleman stated that the per diem 
allowance is $13,680, but the gentleman neglected to state 
what immediately follows that item, namely, that it is all 
in lieu of subsistence and they are not to receive any salaries. 

Mr. BLANTON, Now, wait a minute. I was reading right 
down the column without skipping a word. Let us see 
whether I was fair. I read “per diem allowance $13,680” and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Farrcnitp] said I did not 
read what follows. Here is what follows in the next line: 
“Railway and Pullman fares $4,104.” Was I skipping any- 
thing? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. No; but one thing at a time. You were 
referring to an item of $13,680. Here is the statement about 
that. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

The SPEAKER, 


Mr. Chairman, I refuse to yield further. 
The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is the gentleman from New York who is 
wrong. I am going to read this column over consecutively and 
I will not skip a word. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Read the explanatory paragraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
gentleman is not going to make my speech for me. 
to make my own speech. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. You want to make an accurate speech. 

Mr. BLANTON. My speech is accurate. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen must not interrupt without get- 
ting consent. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, the gentleman should not, Mr. 
Speaker; but the gentleman is a rather new Member and will 
learn after a while. [Laughter.] 

I am going to read this column over, and I am not going to 
skip one word and you can see whether I read correctly. 
Salary of secretary of delegation, $2,500; salaries of two inter- 
preters and four stenographers, $3,600; hotel accommodations 
for personnel and office rooms, $4,110; per diem allowance, 
$13,680; railway and Pullman fares, $4,104; miscellaneous—in- 
cluding stationery, entertaining; I want you to get that, “ en- 
tertaining ” and printing—$5,006; making a total of $33,000. 

I am going to let the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fatr- 
CHILD] read all the explanatory notes he wants. I have read 
all that is in this column of $33,000. 

Do you know how these resolutions are prepared? Do you 
think the President sent this to us? No. There are always a 
few friends of ours connected with the Government in the ex- 
ecutive departments who have planned this trip down to 
Mexico. They 
this little note to us. They knew that was necessary to get 
this bill passed. They have had Mr. Secretary Hughes send 
his little letter to Congress saying it is necessary, and they 
knew that the first thing the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MaAppEN] would ask them for was an indorsement from the 
Budget. So they went to General Lord and got his indorse- 
ment, and the thing is now fixed, and they bring it up here 
under a suspension of the rules, without even the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee knowing anything about it, with- 
out even the minority leader knowing anything about it, with- 
out any of the membership, except a little handful, knowing 
anything about it, and they expect us to swallow it like we do 
everything else they bring on the floor. I am not going to 
do it. I am going to have enough nerve to get up here 
and protest against this continual spending. You say, “Oh, 
the President indorses it.” He has indorsed about a three 
and a half billion dollar administration, has he not? Be- 
cause every bill that is taking that three and a half billion 
dollars out of the Treasury has been signed by the Presi- 
dent, and it would probably have been the same if there 
had been a Democratic President. Presidents sign things lots 
of times that are stuck under their noses by prominent politi- 
clans under a demand, which under ordinary circumstances 
they would not sign at all, and somebody ought to get up here 
and protest against it if we are ever going to stop such ex- 
penditures. Every time they bring a resolution in here that 
takes $33,000 out of the Treasury, that even smacks of a pos- 
sible junket, I am going to get up here and protest against it. 
And after a while we are going to stop it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New York to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division (de- 
manded by Mr. BLantron)—ayes 58, noes 20. 

So two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the bill was 
passed. 


I am going 


NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND GRANTS 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report No. 229 on the Con- 
sent Calendar. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I will read that when I get ready. The | 


have gone to the President and had him sign { 
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H. J. Res. 237, directing the Secretary of the Interior to withhold 
his approval of the adjustment of the Northern Pacific land grants, 
and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J, Res. 237) directing the Secretary of the Interior 


to withhold his approval of the adjustnfent of the Northern Pacific 
land grants, and for other purposes 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed 


| to withhold until March 4, 1927, his approval of the adjustment of 





the Northern Pacific land grants under the act of July 2, 1864, and 
the joint resolution of May 31, 1870, and he is also hereby directed 
to withhold the issuance of any further patents and muninrents of 
title under the said act and the said resolution or any legislative 
enactments supplemental thereto or connected therewith until after 
Congress shall have made a full and complete inquiry into the said 
land grants and the acts supplemental thereto for the purpose of 
considering legislation to meet the respective rights of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Co. and its successors and the United States in the 
premises: Provided, That this act shall not prevent the adjudication 
of any claims arising under the public land laws where the clainrants 
are not seeking title through the grants to the Northern Pacific Rail 
road Co., or its successors, or any acts in modification thereof o: 
supplemental thereto: Provided further, That the inhibition against 
the approval of said land grants and the issuance of patents and 
muniments of title thereunder shall terminate on March 4, 1927, 
unless on said date said land grants and the proceedings thereunder 
are being adjudicated in the courts, in which event the approval of 
said land grants and the issuance of patents and muniments of title 
shall await the final adjudication thereof. 

Sec. 2, The Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to advise 
Congress of the status of the said Northern Pacific land grants, recom- 
mending such action as he believes right and proper for the further 
adjustment thereof, 

Sec. 3. That a joint committee of both Houses of Congress is hereby 
created to be composed of four Members of the Senate to be appointed 
by the President thereof, and four Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Speaker of that body. Any vacancy 
occurring on the committee shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment. The said committee is hereby empowered and 
directed to make a thorough and complete investigation of the land 
grants of the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. and its successor, the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co., under the act of July 2, 1864 (18 Stat. L. p. 
865), and the joint resolution of May 31, 1870 (16 Stat. L. p. 378), 
and any other acts of Congress supplemental thereto or connected there- 
with, and the facts and the law pertaining thereto and arising there 
from, and to report to Congress its conclusions and recommendations 
based thereon. Said committee or any subcommittee theerof is hereby 
empowered to sit and act during the session or recess of Congress or 
of either House thereof; to require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of books, documents, and papers ; 
to take the testimony of witnesses under oath; to obtain documents 
papers, and other information from the several departments of the Gov 
ernment or any bureau thereof; to employ stenographers to take and to 
make a record of all evidence taken and received by the committee and 
to keep a record of its proceedings; to have such evidence, record, and 
other matter required by the committee printed and suitably bound; and 
to employ such assistance as may be deemed necessary. The chairman 
of the committee or any member thereof may administer oaths to wit- 
nesses. Subpoenas for witnesses shall be issued under the signature 
of the chairman of the committee or the chairman of any subcommittee 
thereof. And in case of disobedience to a subpe@na this committee may 
invoke the aid of any court of the United States or of the District of 
Columbia within the jurisdiction of which any inquiry may be carried 
on by said committee in requiring the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses, and the production of books, papers, and documents under 
the ‘provisions of this resolution. And any such court within the 
jurisdiction of which the inquiry under this resolution is being carried 
on may in case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpena issued on 
any person under authority of this resolution issue an order requiring 
such person to appear before said committee and produce books and 
papers, if so ordered, and give evidence touching the matter in ques- 
tion, and any failure to obey such order of the court may be punished 
by such court as a contempt thereof. Every person who, having been 
summoned as a witness by authority of said committee or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, willfully makes default, or who having appeared refuses 
to answer any question pertinent to the investigation herein authorized, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 and imprisonment for 
not more than one year. 

The sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
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not otherwise appropriated, to pay the necessary expenses of said joint 
committee, the sum to be disbursed by the secretary of the committee 
upon vouchers to be approved by the chairman of the committee. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 23, strike out the word “four” and insert the word 
“ five’; page 2, line 25, strike out the word “four” and insert the 
word “five”; page 3, line 16, after the word “thereof,” insert the 


words “in the District of Columbia or elsewhere in the United States,” 
The SPEAKER, 
mittee amendments. 
The question was taken, and the committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. -The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Srnnort, a motion to reconsider the vote 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


by 
COMPENSATION OF AND EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass H. R. 8262, a bill to fix the compensation o7 officers 
and employees of the legislative branch of the Government. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. 
man withhold that just a moment and give me permission to 
make an announcement? I desire, Mr. Speaker, to announce 
for the benefit of many Members who are interested, that the 
petition to withdraw the Barkley bill from the committee has 
received the necessary 150 signatures. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to sus- 
peud the rules and pass the bill H. R. 8262, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8262) to fix the compensation of officers and employees 
of the legislative branch of the Government 

te it enacted, eto, 

Section 1. The following positions and annual (except where speci- 
fied otherwise) rates of compensation are hereby established: 

SENATE 
OFFICB OF THH VICK PRESIDENT 

Secretary to the Vice President, $4,200; clerk, $1,940; 

clerk, $2,080; messenger, $1,510. 
CHAPLAIN 
Chaplain of the Senate, $1,520. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Secretary of the Senate, including compensation as disbursing officer 
of salaries of Senators, and of contingent fund of the Senate, $6,500; 
assistant secretary, Henry M. Rose, $5,500; reading clerk, $4,500; 
financial clerk, $4,500; chief clerk, $3,420; assistant financial clerk, 
$3,600; minute and Journal clerk, $3,600; principal clerk, $3,150; 
librarian, $3,000; enrolling clerk, $3,150; printing clerk, $3,000; 
executive clerk, $2,890; file clerk, chief bookkeeper, and assistant 
Journal clerk, at $2,880 each; first assistant librarian, and keeper of 
stationery, $2,780 each; assistant librarian, $2,150; skilled laborer, 
$1,520; clerks—3 at $2,880 each, 2 at $2,590 each, 1 $2,460, 
1 $2,100, 1 $1,770; assistant keeper of stationery, $2,360; as- 
sistant in stationery room, $1,520; messenger in library, $1,310; 
special officer, $2,150; assistant messenger, $1,520; laborers—3 
at $1,140 each, 3 at $1,010 each, 1 in stationery room, $1,440. 

DOCUMENT ROOM 

Superintendent, $3,500; first assistant, 

each; skilled laborer, $1,520, 


COMMITTER BMPLOYESS 

Clerks and messengers to the following committees: Agriculture and 
Forestry—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,150; assistant clerk, 
$1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Appropriations—clerk, $6,000; 
assistant clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $3,000; 3 assistant clerks, 
at $2,700 each; 2 assistant clerks, at $2,100 each; messenger, $1,440. 
To Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate—clerk, 
$3,300; assistant clerk, $1,940; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional 
clerk, $1,520. Banking and Currency—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, 
$2,150; 2 assistant clerks, at $1,830 each. Civil Service—clerk, 
$3,300; assistant clerk, $1,940; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional 
clerk, $1,520. Claims—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,570; assistant 
clerk, $2,260; 2 assistant clerks, at $1,830 each. Commerce—clerk, 
$3,300; assistant clerk, $2,590; assistant clerk, $2,150, assistant clerk, 
$1,830. Conference Minority of the Senate—clerk, $3,300; assistant 
clerk, $2,150; 2 assistant clerks, at $1,830 each. District of Colum- 
bia—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,480; assistant clerk, $1,830; 
additional clerk, $1,520. Education and Labor—clerk, $3,300; assistant 
clerk, $2,150; assistant clerk, $1.830; additional clerk, $1,520. En- 
rolled Bills—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $1,940; assistant clerk, 


LEGISLATIVE OFFICERS 


assistant 
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2,880; 2 clerks at $1,770 








| 
| additional 
| $2,590; 2 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- | 


$1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. 


Expenditures in the Pxecutive De- 
partments—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $1,940; assistant clerk, 
$1,830; additional clerk, $1,520 Finanee—clerk, $3,600; special 
assistant to the committee, $3,150; assistant clerk, $2,590; assistant 
clerk, $2,460; assistant clerk, $1,940; 2 assistant clerks, at $1,830 
each; 2 experts (1 for the majority and 1 for the minority), at 
$2,360 each; messenger, $1,520. Foreign Relations—clerk, $3,300; 


assistant clerk, $2,590; assistant clerk, $2,150 


. assistant clerk, $1 830; 
additional clerk, $1,520. 


Immigration 


-clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, 
$2,150; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520 Indian 
Affairs—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,570; assistant clerk 2,040; 
assistant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520 interoceanic Canale— 
clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,150; assistant clerk, $1,830: add 
tional clerk, $1,520. Interstate Commerce—clerk, $3,300: 2 assistant 
clerks, at $2.150 each; assistant clerk, $1,830. Irrigation and Recla 


mation—clerk, $3,500; assistant clerk, $1,940; assistant clerk, $1,830: 
clerk, $1,520. Judiciary—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk 
assistant clerks, at $2,150 each; assistant clerk, $1,830 
Library—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $1,940; assistant clerk, $1,830; 
additional clerk, $1,520. Manufactures—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, 
$2,040; clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Military 
Affairs—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,590; additional clerk, $1,940: 
3 assistant clerks, at $1,830 Mines and Mining—clerk, 
$3,300: clerk, $1,940: assistant clerk, $1,830; additional 
clerk, Naval Affairs—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, $2,590; 
2 assistant clerks, at $1,830 each. Patents—clerk, $3,300; assistant 
clerk, $1,940; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. 
sions—clerk, $3.300; clerk, $2,150; 4 assistant 


assistant 


each. 
assistant 


$1,520. 


Pen- 


assistant clerks, 


at 


$1,830 each Post Offices and Post Roads—clerk, $3,300; assistant 
clerk, $2,460; 3 assistant clerks, at $1,830 each. Printing—clerk, 
$3,300; assistant clerk, $2,150; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional 


clerk, $1,520. Privileges and Elections—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, 
$2,040 ; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Public Build- 
ings and Grounds—clerk, $3,300; clerk, $1,840; assistant 
clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. Public Lands and Surveys— 
clerk, 3,300; assistant clerk, $2,360; assistant clerk, $2,150; 2 
assistant clerks, at $1,830 each. Revision of the Laws—clerk, $3,300; 
assistant clerk. $1,940; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520, 
Rules—clerk, $3,300, to include full compensation for the preparation 
biennially of the Senate Manual under the direction of the Committee 
on Rules; 2 assistant clerks, at $2,150 each; assistant clerk, $1,830; 
additional clerk, $1,520. Territories and Insular Possessions—clerk, 


$3,300; assistant clerk, $1,940; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional 
clerk, $1,520. 


assistant 


CLERICAL ASSISTANCE TO SENATORS 


Clerical assistance to Senators who are not chairmen of the com 
mittees specifically provided for herein, as follows: Seventy clerks at 
$3,300 each, 70 assistant clerks at $1,940 each, and 70 assistant 
clerks at $1,830 each. Such clerks and assistant clerks shall be ex 
officio clerks and assistant clerks of any committee of which their 
Senator is chairman. 

Seventy-one additional clerks at $1,520 each, 1 for each Senator 
having no more than 1 clerk and 2 assistant clerks for himself or for 
the committee of which he is chairman. 

OFFICE OF SBRGBANT AT ARMS AND DOORKEEPER 

Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper, $6,500; Assistant Doorkerper, 
$4,200; Acting Assistant Doorkeeper, $4,200; 2 floor assistants, at 
$3,600 each; messengers—5 (acting as assistant doorkeepers, includ 
ing 5 for minority), at $2,150 each; 88 (including 1 for minority), at 
$1,770 each; 1, $1,310; 1 at card door, $1,940; clerk on Journal work 
for CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, be selected by the official reporters, 
$2,800; storekeeper, $2,740; stenographer in charge of furniture a 
counts and records, $1,520; upholsterer and locksmith, $1,770; cabinet 
maker, $1,520; 3 carpenters, at $1,390 each; janitor, $1,520; 5 skilled 
laborers, at $1,310 each; laborer in charge of private passage, $1,340; 
8 female attendants in charge of ladies’ retiring rooms, at $1,240 each; 
8 attendants to women’s toilet rooms, Senate Office Building, at $1,010 
each ; telephone operators—chief, $2,040; 4, at $1,200 each; night op- 
erator, $1,010; telephone page, $1,010; laborer in charge of Senate 
toilet rooms in-old library space, $950; press gallery—superintendent, 
$2,740; assistant superintendent, $1,840; messenger for service to 
press correspondents, $1,240; laborers—3, at $1,100 each; 34, at 
$1,010 each; 21 pages for the Senate Chamber, at the rate of $3.30 
per day each, during the session 

Police force for Senate Office Building under the Sergeant at Arms: 
Sixteen privates, $1,360 each; special officer, $1,520. 


to 


POST OFFICE 


Postmaster, $2,740; chief clerk, $2,150; 8 mail carriers and 1 wagon 
master, at $1,520 each; 3 riding pages, at $1,220 each. 
FOLDING ROOM 


Superintendent, $1,940; foreman, $1,940; assistant, $1,730; clerk, 
$1,520; folders—7 at $1,310 each; 7 at $1,140 each, 
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CAPITOL POLICE 

Captain, $2,150; 8 Meutenants, at $1,520 each; 2 special officers, at 

$1,520 cach; 8 sergeants, at $1,410 each; 44 privates, at $1,860 each. 
JOINT COMMITTER ON PRINTING 
Clerk, $4,000; inspector, $2,490; stenographer, $1,740. 
OFfrrice OF ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 

Architect of the Capitol, $6,000; chief clerk and accountant, $3,150; 
civil engineer, $2,770; construction draftsman, $2,360; 2 clerks, at 
$1,520 each; laborers—2 at $1,010 each, 2 at $950 each; forewoman 


of charwomen, $760; 21 charwomen, at $410 each; 48 elevator con- 
ductors, at $1,520 each. 


House ov REPRESENTATIVES 
OFFICE OF THE SPEAKER 


Secretary to the Speaker, $4,200; clerk to the Speaker’s table, 
£5,600, and for preparing Digest of the Rules, $1,000 per annum; 
clerk to the Speaker, $1,940; messenger to the Speaker’s table, $1,520; 
messenger to the Speaker, $1,440. 

CHAPLAIN 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives, $1,520. 
OFFICE OF THE CLERK 


Clerk of the House of Representatives, including compensation as 
disbursing officer of the contingent fund, $6,500; journal clerk, and two 
rending clerks, at $4,200 each; disbursing clerk, $3,570; tally clerk, 
$3,470; file clerk, $3,420; enrolling clerk, $3,200 and $1,000 additional 
80 long as the position is held by the present incumbent; property 
custodian and superintendent of furniture and repair shop, who shall 
be a skilled cabinetmaker or upholsterer and experienced in the con- 
struction and purchase of furniture, $3,600; two assistant custodians 
at $5,000 each; chief bill clerk, $3,150; assistant enrolling clerk, 
$2,880; assistant to disbursing clerk, $2,780; stationery clerk, $2,570; 
librarian, $2,460; assistant librarian, $2,240; assistant file clerk, 
$2,250; assistant librarian, and assistant journal clerk, at $2,150 each; 
clerks—one $2,150; three at $2,020 each; bookkeeper, and assistant In 
disbursing office, at $1,940 each; four assistants to chief bill clerk, 
at $1,820 each; stenographer to the Clerk, $1,730; locksmith and type- 
writer repairer, $1,620; messenger and clock repairer, $1,520; assistant 
in etationery room, $1,520; three messengers, at $1,410 each; stenog- 
rapher to Journal clerk, $1,310; nine telephone operators, at $1,200 
each; three session telephone operators, at $100 per month each; sub- 
stitute telephone operator, when required, at $3.30 per day; labor- 
er three at $1,200 each, nine at $1,010 each. 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


Clerks, messengers, and janitors, to the following committees: Ac- 
counts—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, $1,310. Agri- 
culture—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; Janitor, $1,310. Ap- 
propriations—clerk, $5,000, and $1,000 additional so long as the posi- 
tion is held by the present Incumbent; assistant clerk, $4,000; six 
assistant clerks, at $3,000 each; assistant clerk, $2,440; janitor, $1,440. 
Beoking and Ourrency—clerk, $2,360; assistant clerk, $1,520, janitor, 
$1,010. Census—clerk, $2,360; Janitor, $1,010. Claims—clerk, $2,880; 
assistant clerk, $1,520; janitor, $1,010. Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures—clerk, $2,860; janitor, $1,010. Disposition of Useless Executive 
Papers—clerk, $2,360. District of Columbia—clerk, $2,880; assistant 
clerk, $2,150; janitor, $1,010. Wducation—clerk, $2,360. Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress—clerk, 
$2.360. Elections No, 1—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Elections No. 
2—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Elections No. 3—clerk, $2,360; jani- 
tor, $1,010. WBnrolled Bills—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Flood Con- 
trol—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Foreign Affairs—clerk, $2,880; 
assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, $1,010. Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Indian Affairs—celerk, $2,880; as- 
sistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, $1,010. Industrial Arts and Dxpositions— 
clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Insular Affairs—clerk, $2,360; janitor, 
$1,010. Interstate and Foreign Commerce—clerk, $2,880; additional 
clerk, $2,360; assistant clerk, $1,830; janitor, $1,310. Irrigation and 
Reclamation—clerk, $2,860; janitor, $1,010. Invalid Pensions—clerk, 
$2,880; stenographer, $2,560; assistant clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,240. 
Judiciary—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,940; janitor $1,240. La- 
bor—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Library—clerk, $2,360; janitor, 
$1,010. Merchant Marine and Fisheries—clerk, $2,360 ; janitor, $1,010, 
Military Affairs—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,830; janitor, $1,310. 
Mines and Mining—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Naval Affairs— 
clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,830; janitor, $1,310. Patents—clerk, 
$2,360; janitor, $1,010. Pensions—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, 
$1,940; janitor, $1,010. Post Office and Post Roads—clerk, $2,880; 
assistant clerk, $1,730; janitor, $1,810. Printing—clerk, $2,360; jani- 


tor, $1,810. Public Buildings and Grounds—clerk, $2,880; assistant 


clerk, $1,520; janitor, $1,010. Public Lands—clerk, $2,360; assistant 
clerk, $1,520; janitor, $1,010. Civil Service—clerk, $2,360; janitor, 
$1,010. Revision of the Laws—clerk, $3,000; janitor, $1,010. Rivers 
aud Hari clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, $1,310. 


































Roads—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Rules—clerk, $2,360; assistant 
clerk, $1,820; janitor, $1,010. Territories—clerk, $2,360; janitor, 
$1,010. War Claims—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,520; janitor, 
$1,010. Ways and Means—clerk, $3,600; assistant clerk and stenog. 
rapher, $2,360; assistant clerk, $2,250; janitors—one $1,310, on 
$1,010. World War Veterans’ Legislation—clerk, $2,880; assistant 
clerk, $2,150. 
OFFICE OF SERGEANT AT ARMS 
Sergeant at Arms, $6,500; Deputy Sergeant at Arms, $2,880; cashier, 
$4,000; two bookkeepers, at $2,640 each; Deputy Sergeant at Arms 
charge of pairs, $2,150; pair clerk and messenger, $2,150; messencer 
$1,730; stenographer and typewriter, $1,200; skilled laborer, $1,140. 
Police Yorce, House Office Building, under the Sergeant at Arms: 
Lieutenant, $1,520; 19 privates, at $1,360 each. - 
OFFICE OF THE DOORKEEPER 


Doorkeeper, $5,000; special employee, $2,040; superintendent of 
House press gallery, $2,240; assistant to the superintendent of the 
House press gallery, $1,520; janitor, $2,040; messengers—I17 at $1,500 
each, 14 on soldiers’ roll at $1,520 each; laborers—17 at $1,010 ea 
2 known as cloakroom men at $1,140 each, 8 known as cloakroom men, 
1 at $1,010, and 7 at $890 each; 2 female attendants in ladies’ 
tiring rooms at $1,440 each; superintendent of folding room, $2,880; 
foreman of folding room, $2,340; chief clerk to superintendent of fold- 
ing room, $2,150; three clerks at $1,940 each; janitor, $1,010; laborer, 
$1,010; 31 folders, at $1,200 each; shipping clerk, $1,520; 2 drivers, 
at $1,140 each; 2 chief pages at $1,740 each; 2 telephone pages, ai 
$1,440 each; 2 floor managers of telephones (1 for the minority) at 
$2,400 each; assistant messenger in charge of telephones, $1,830; 42 
pages during the session at $3.30 per day each; laborer, $1,100; super- 
intendent of document room, $35,050; assistant superintendent of docu 
ment room, $2,460; clerk, $2,040; assistant clerk, $1,940; 8 assistants 
at $1,600 each; janitor, $1,220; messenger to pressroom, $1,310, 


A 


SPECIAL AND MINORITY BMPLOYEES 


Special employee (Joel Grayson) in the document room, $2,740. 

Six minority employees at $2,150 each, authorized and named in the 
resolution of December 5, 1923. 

Assistant foreman of the folding room, authorized in the resolution 
of September 30, 1913, at $4.76 per day. 

Laborer, authorized and named in the resolution of April 28, 1914, 
$1,140. 

Laborer, authorized and named in the resolution of December 19, 1901, 
$1,140. 

Clerk, under the direction of the Clerk of the House, named in the 
resolution of February 13, 1923, $2,740. 

Successors to any of the employees provided for in the five preceding 
paragraphs may be named by the House of Representatives at any time 

Office of the majority floor leader: Legislative clerk, $3,600; clerk 
$2,880; assistant clerk, $1,830; janitor, $1,310. 

Conference minority: Clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,740; janitor, 
$1,310. The foregoing employees to be appointed by the minority leader. 

Two messengers, one in the majority caucus room, and one in the mi- 
nority caucus room, to be appointed by the majority and minority whips, 
respectively, at $1,520 each. 

POST OFFICA 

Postmaster, $4,200 ; assistant postmaster, $2,570; registry and money- 
order clerk, $1,830; 84 messengers (including 1 to superintend trans- 
portation of mails) at $1,520 each; substitute messengers and extra 
services of regular employees, when required, at the rate of not to ex- 
ceed $105 per month each; laborer, $1,010. 


OFFICIAL REPORTERS OF DEBATES 


Six official reporters of the proceedings and debates of the House, at 
$6,000 each; assistant, $3,000; 6 expert transcribers, at $1,520 each; 
janitor, $1,220. 

COMMITTPE STPNOGRAPHERS 
Your stenographers to committees, at $6,000 each; janitor, $1,220. 
CLERK HIRE, MEMBERS, DELEGATES, AND RESIDENT COMMISSIONERS 


The clerk hire for each,Member, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner shall be at the rate of $4,000 per annum, and shall be paid in 
accordance with the act of January 25, 1923 (42 Stat. ch. 43, p. 
1217): Provided, That no person shall receive a salary from such clerk 
hire at a rate in excess of $3,300 per annum. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on July 1, 1924. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I demand a secund. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks umani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill came wp under a mo- 
tion to suspend the rules two weeks ago to-day. It provides for 
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a readjustment of the compensation of all the employees in the 
legislative branch of the Government. It includes the clerks to 
Members of the House and the clerks to Members of the Sen- 
ate; it includes committee clerks of both the House and the 
Senate; it includes the watchmen, the Doorkeeper’s force, the 
force of the Architect of the Capitol, and all persons employed 
under legislative jurisdiction. 

The compensation received by clerks to Members of the House 
has been by appropriation $3,200 per annum for each Member. 
In addition to that we have been paying $240 bonus to each 
employee. It has been within the power of House Members to 
employ more than one clerk to be paid out of the $3,200. The 
clerks so employed receiving less than $2,500 per annum have 
been entitled, under the practice, to receive $240 bonus, so 
that a Member employing two clerks receiving a basic com- 
pensation of $3,200 would really be receiving $3,680. There is 
no legislative authority for this. 

The compensation I have just described has all been done by 
annual appropriation. I think the only legislative authority 
for compensation of clerks to Members is $1,500 per annum. 
If this bill fails the Appropriations Committee will feel com- 
pelled to go back in making the appropriations to $1,500 for 
each Member’s clerk hire. If the bill passes it will give $4,000 
for each Member’s clerk hire except in cases where only one 
clerk is to be employed, and in that case it will carry $3,300, 
There will be no bonus to be paid to them. It would be a 
maximum and minimum. 

We have heard it complained that Senators draw very much 
more compensation for clerk hire than Members of the House, 
It is true they do, and I also say that they should. There is 
no question about that, but the maximum clerk hire to be paid 
for the chief clerk of any Senator is to be $3,300. In addition 
to the chief clerk there would be three other clerks, and the 
total for clerk hire to Senators is about $7,700. Under this 
bill the total to Senators will be about $8,400. To-day the 
Senator draws 47.4 per cent of all the money appropriated for 
clerk hire. Under this bill a Senator will draw 45.4 per cent, 
so that a Senator would be cut in the amount he could pay be- 
low what he is doing at the present time. 

This bill does not come from the Appropriations Committee. 
It comes from the joint committee authorized by Congress, of 
which I happen to be a member. When we were authorized to 
do this work we immediately proceeded to the task and worked 
as diligently as we knew how for many weeks to adjust this 
compensation. What was the basis of our adjustment? I think 
the House is entitled to know that. You have already had what 
is known as the classification act. That act provided for the 
appointment of a board of three members. That board had the 
power to classify all administrative employees within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The classification of the employees engaged 
in the administrative branches of the Government provided 
that the existing base pay, that is, the base pay for each class 
which existed before the reclassification act was passed, should 
be one of the considerations, to which should be added a $240 
existing annual bonus, and then whatever the per cent might 
amount to would bring them up to the standard fixed under 
the act by the Classification Board. It so happens that the 
average per cent of increase fixed by the Classification Board 
to the existing base pay and the bonus for employees engaged 
in the administrative positions of the Government was about 
5 per cent; that is, the base pay of $240 and 5 per cent on the 
aggregate of these two. ; 

Then the question arose, would the committee that had 
jurisdiction over the adjustment of compensation for the legis- 
lative employees pay these employees more or less than the 
administrative employees were receiving. Our committee de- 
cided, very properly, I think, that the people employed in the 
legislative branch of the Government should receive as good 
treatment and as high compensation as those who are engaged 
in the other branches of the Government service. This bill 
provides for all employees the existing base pay, the bonus 
where the bonus applies, and about 8 per cent above the ag- 
gregate of these two. But where the compensation is $4,500 
or more the committee made no increase whatever. And more 
than that, wherever a person in the legislative service received 
an increase in compensation within the last year or two no 
increase whatever was granted in such case. 

The joint committee felt that if a man had influence enough 
to get his compensation increased he was fortunate, and that 
he had been drawing increased compensation a year in ad- 
vance of his fellows. Therefore we felt that he ought not to 
get any increase under this bill, and the committee recom- 
mends no increase in such cases. 

We submit the work of the committee as a reasonably fair 
business conclusion of a subject to which was given both 
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painstaking care and consideration in the preparation of the 
report and the bill which is now before the House for its 
sideration. I reserve the remainder of my time 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I vield fi 
to the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. BLANTON. 





on 


e minutes 
[MoM LLANTON | 


Mr. Speaker 


l is a pre 


‘tty difficult propo 


sition when one fellow is forced into the lead all of the time 
to oppose such bills as this. Somebody ought to say something 
against this bill. This is not the kind of a Dill that ought 
to be brought up under suspension of the rules, which pre 
vents all amendments from being offered It is not the kind 
of a bill that the distinguished gentleman from Llinois {Mr 
MADDEN] usually would bring up under those circumstances 
We voted on this bill two weeks ago and defeated it, and on a 


record vote it lacked one vote of passing. There were 207 
votes for it and 105 votes against it, which was one vote less 
than the necessary two-thirds majority. It is true that if one 
of those 105 had changed over it would have had a two-thirds 
majority and would have passed. So that it was the vote of 
one man that stopped it and everyone of those 105 men may 
claim the honor—and it was an honor—of stepping a bill like 
this from passing under suspension of the rules. 

I understand that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAappen] 
is using psychology in bringing this bill up again to-day. It Is 
the first time since I have been in Congress that within two 
weeks after the House killed a bill it is brought up again 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
One reason I am bringing it up now is this—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, please do not take up my time, be- 
cause I can not get any more. Gentlemen know the psychology 
that he is using. Our clerks and secretaries are getting a 
bonus now, and on July 1 that bonus will stop, and the genfle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] knows that we know that, 
and he knows that we know that our allowance for clerk hire 
in this bill has been raised, and the word has been passed 
out among us that if we kill this bill at this time our friend 
from Illinois is going to let us go to, and is not going to bring 
this bill up any more this session. That sword is being held 
over us here to force us into voting for a bill that we do not 
think ought to be brought up under suspension of the rules 
I am not going to vote for it, and I am going to see to it that 
the gentleman has a roll cal! on this bill and I am going to 
see that every man who votes for it goes on record for it 

Mr. MADDEN. Every man that votes for it will be on re 
ord. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I think everyone of us ought to be 
on record every time we vote on anything, so that the people 
may find out which of us are voting right and which of us are 
voting wrong. I wish it were so that on every bill that comes 
on this floor for passage we could have a record vote so that we 
could go down in black and white “ yea” and “nay,” and let 
the people know exactly how we are voting on the various 
measures. I imagine if that were so some bills would not be 
passed. 

I know that Members hate to lose this bonus. I know that 
we are worked very hard in our offices. I know there is a 
strong temptation here to Members to save their clerks and 














their office hire this bonus, and I do not think it is fair to put : 


us in that sort of situation where we either have to deprive 
them of it or vote for a bill like this under suspension of the . 
rules. Why can not the gentleman from Illinois and the steer- 
ing committee of this House arrange to take this bill up under 
the regular rules of the House and give us a chance to amend 
it where we see fit, and change the items and iron out the in- 
equalities and inequities that exist in the bill? Why does he 
not do that? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, when this bill was 
under consideration two weeks ago I explained my reason for 
opposition to it at some length. I do not care to repeat those 
reasons now, and unless some gentleman desires time I yield H 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as there is going to 
be a point of no quorum made in any event, I make that point | 
of order now. is 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, do not do that. We will not have any 
record vote if the gentleman does that, and he knows it. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I do not. A sufficient number can de- 
mand a record vote. Members should be here to hear this 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 


The motion was agreed to. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 
Al ‘ Doyle Lehlbach Sanders, Ind. 
An ! Drane Little Sanders, N. Y. 
\ Drewry Logan Schall 
Anthor Kdmonds Luce Scott 
I ! ach Favrot McClintic Sears, Fla. 
Bark! Fenn Mcleod Shreve 
heers Foster McNulty Sproul, Kans, 
Bell Gallivan Mac recor Sullivan 
Bixle Geran Magee, Pa. Swoope 
Flack, N. Y, Goldsborough Merritt Taber 
Boylan Green, lowa Michaelson Taylor, Colo. 
I nd, Ga Griecst Miller, Lil. Temple 
] ten Gridiin Mills Thatcher 
Brumm Hamm: Morin Tuck 
Mulwinkle Hy Md Mudd Vare 
Butler ] ard, O} Paige Ward, N. ¥ 
Byrne Ee ] | Patterson Ward, N. ¢ 
Campbel J I n, Wash Perlman Wasor 
(‘a x i Phillips Watres 
Clark, Pla } l rail Watson 
Ch Kell Purnell Weller 
( oO! I lall Qu Welsh 
Connolly, I Kent Kamseeyer Wertz 
‘ Ker Ransley Wingo 
‘ Ki ; Rathboné Ww od 
( Kr I Reed, W. Va. Woodruff 
I " Kur Reid, Ill Wurzbach 
Thon Lancley Rogers, N. H. Wrya 

Larson, Min: Rosenbloom Ya 

Dhol e) Lee, Ga Rou Zi in 

The SPEAKER. Three hundred and eleven Members have 
nswered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, | move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the case. 

rhe motion was agreed to. 

rhe SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will epen the doors. The 


on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois to 
end the rules and pass the bill. 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 


seemed to have it. 


question 1s 


SUS] 


Mr. BLANTON. I ask for a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 197, noes 34. 
Mr. BLANTON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Eleven gentlemen have arisen, not a 


sufficient number, and the yeas and nays are refused. 
So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
ispended and the bill was pussed. 


LANDS, FORT 


The Clerk will call No. 


INDIAN HALL INDIAN RESERVATION IN IDAHO 


The SPEAKER, 184 on the Consent 


Calendar. 


fhe Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (TT. R. 6864) authorizing the use of Indian lands on the Fort 
Hall Indian Reservation, in Idaho, for reservoir purposes in connection 
with the Minidoka irrigation project. 


The SPEAKER, Is fl 
n of the bill 
Mr. BLANTON. 


ere objection to the present considera- 
tir 
I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (8S. 2902) with the accompanying amendments, 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho moves to sus 
pend the rules and with amendments the Senate bill 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


which 


pass 


A bill (S. 2902) authorizing the acquiring of Indien lands on the 
Fort Hall Indian Reservation, in Idaho, for reservoir purposes in 
connection with the Minidoka irrigation project 
Be it enacted, etc., That subject to payment being made as provided 

herein, there is hereby granted to the United States, its successors 

and assigns, for the proposed American Falls Reservoir on the Snake 

River under the Minidoka Federal irrigation project, in Idaho, all 

right, title, and interest the Indians have to the tribal and allotted 

lands within that section of the Fort Hall Indian Reservation com- 
monly referred to as the Fort Hall Bottoms, which lands will be 
inundated by the impounding of 1,700,000 acre-feet of wajer within 


said proposed reservoir, together with a 5-foot freeboard, the elevation 
of which shall be established, using as a basis the 1,500,000 acre-foot 
line in what known as the Dyer-Dietz-Banks 
appraisal of Indian lands dated December 80, 1922, and on file in the 
Department of the Interior subject to the reservation of an easement 
to the Fort Hall Indians to use the said lands for grazing, hunting, 
fishing, and gathering of wood, etc., the same way as obtained prior 
to this enactment, uses shall not rfere with the 
use of said lands for reservoir purposes, 


contour as shown is 


int 
ints 


in so far as such 


Src. 2. That the Secretary of the Interfor be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to acquire by agreement or condemnation preceedings the 


area of allotted lands described In section 1. 


The value fixed hy 
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agreement with the allottees, and in any case where it may become 
necessary to institute condemnation proceedings for such purpose, the 
value of the allotment or allotments involved as determimed by such 
proceedings, shall be paid out of the sum deposited to the credit of the 
Fort Hall Indians as provided in section 3 hereof. 

Sec. 8. That in consideration of the rights granted in section 1 
hereof of both tribal and allotted lands there shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Fort Hall Indians 
the total sum of $700,000, which sum shall be taken from moneys 
appropriated for the construction of said reservoir: Provided, That 
the said sum of $700,000, when so deposited, shall draw interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 

Sec. 4. Should any lands above the 5-foot freeboard, as provided in 
section 1, be damaged on account of the reservoir, the amount of the 
damage shall be determine? by a board consisting of three members— 
two of which shall be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior—one 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs and one from the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, the third member, who shall be a disinterested party, to be seleeted 
by the, two so appointed. The amount of damage as fixed by the board 
shall be taken from moneys appropriated for the construction of said 
reservoir and deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Fort Hall Indians. 

Spe. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated not to 
exceed $100,000 of the money when deposited to the credit of the Fort 
Hall Tribe of Indians for use in reloeating, enlarging, and reconstruct 
ing the main canal of the Fort Hall irrigation project to provide irri- 
gation facilities for Indian lands situated in the southern portion of 
the Fort Hall Reservation, commonly known as the Michaud Flats, 
which amount so expended shall be reimbursed to the tribe by the 
Indians whose lands are benefited on a per acre basis in accordance 
with such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may 
Provided, That in all cases where the Indian title becomes 
extinguished prior to total reimbursement of the sum assessed against 
any particular allotment the party acquiring title to such allotment 
shall be required to execute an agreement before any water will be 
furnished therefor, providing for the payment of construction charges 
assessed against such lands, and for the payment of the annual opera 
tion and maintenance charges. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? If not, the question 
is on suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

The SPEAKDR. Without objection, H. R. 6864 will lie 
on the table. 

There was no objection. 


5. 


prescribe : 


RELIEF OF 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
Senate Joint Resolution 52. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up a con- 
ference report en the joint resolution which the Clerk will 
report by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate Joint Resolution 52, for the relief of the drought-stricken 
farm areas of New Mexico. 


THE DROUGHT-STRICKEN AREAS OF NEW MEXICO 


on 


The conference report was read, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 52) for the relief of the drought-stricken 
areas of New Mexico having met, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to amendments 
numbered 1, 2, and 3, and agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the 
amendment of the House numbered 4. 

G. N, Haugen, 

CHARLES B. WARD, 

J. B. ASWELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

©. L. McNary, 

ARTHUB CAPPER, 

EK. D. Surra, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) for the relief of 
the drought-stricken farm areas in New Mexico, submit the fol- 
lowing written statement in expianation of the effect of the ac- 
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» agreed upen by the conferees and recommended in the ac- 

panying conference report: 

On amendment No. 1: Strikes out the preamble of the resola- 
on; and the Senate recedes, 

On amendment No. 2: Strikes out “seed, feed, food, and” 
ind inserts in lieu thereof “ seed and feed.” 

On amendment No. 3: Strikes out “ expenses” and inserts in 
ieu thereof “ purposes.” 

The effect of these two amendments is to prevent this fund 
‘rom being used in the purchase of food or for farming expenses 
nd limits its use to the purchase of seed and feed for actual 

rming purposes; and the Senate recedes on the two amend- 

its, 

On amendment No, 4: This amendment strikes ont a section 

rrying an appropriation of $1,000,000 and a clause making 

it appropriation immediately available, and inserts in lieu 
reof a new section authorizing an appropriation of $1,000,000 ; 
| on this amendment the committee in conference have not 
eed. 

G. N. HAUGEN, 

C. B. Warp, 

J. B. ASWELL, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. HAUGEN. 

ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the conferees recede on House amendment No. 4. 

The SPEHAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the conferees recede on House amendment No. 4. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

APPROPRIATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
ouse resolve itself into the Cemmittee of the Whole House 

n the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 7220, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 

the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
7220, with Mr. Dowett in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 7220, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (BH. R. 7220) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, . 

The CHATRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PRINTING AND BINDING 


For all printing and binding fur the Department of Agriculture, 
including all of its bureaus, offices, institutions, and services, located 
in Washington, D. C., and elsewhere, $738,000, Including the annual 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture, as required by the act approved 
January 12, 1895, and in purswance of the Joint Resolution No. 13, 
approved March 30, 1906, and also including not to exceed $250,000 
for farmers’ bulletins, which shall be adapted to the interests of the 
people of the different sections of the country, an equal proportion 
of four-fifths of which shall be delivered to or sent out under the 
.ddressed franks furnished by the Senators, Representatives, and 
Delegates in Congress, as they shall direct, but not including work 
done at the field printing plants of the Weather Bureau and the 
Forest Service authorized by the Joint Committee on Printing, in 
1ccordance with the act approved March 1, 1919. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move te strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a question of the gentle- 
man in charge of the bill. Here are two items in this para- 
graph that involve practically a million dollars for printing for 
the Department of Agriculture. Why should that money be 
appropriated out of the Treasury when the work is done by the 
Government Printing Office, and for all of the expenses of this 
Government Printing Office other appropriations are made out 
of the Treasury? Why should we not merely provide that the 
Agricultural Department shall be permitted to have printing 
done at the Government Printing Office under a certain maxi- 
mum amount without appropriating a million doHars and hav- 
ing thedepartment pay it to the Printing Office and it in turn to 
pay it to the Treasury Department, which it does under the law? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. We have to appropriate the 
money for this printing, and how it shall be done and who shall 
do it is at the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 


rT 
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Mr. BLANTON. Iwas merely calling at 


ention to the archaic 
method we have of duplicati: ppropriations for the same 
thing. We have a Government Printing Office plant with 4,000 
employees, approximately, and wi appropriate in another bill 


money to pay every dollar they spend in the operation of 
that plant. We pay the men their salaries, we pay for the 
equipment, we pay for the paper, and other fixtures which they 
use, and then, instead of authorizing the Department of Agri- 


culture to go there and have so much printing done, we make 
another appropriation of nearly a million dollars and turn it 
over to the Agricultural Department and let them go down 


there and pay it to the Printing Office a 


nd let the Printing 
Office pay that back into the General Treasury. 

It occurs to me that there fs a lot of duplication. It takes lots 
of bookkeeping and it takes lots of clerks to carry on thut 


bookkeeping. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The gentleman is entirely mis- 
taken. The legislative bill simply carries a portion of the 


Salaries for the employees of the Printing Office. That portion 
is only a small percentage, and this printing shop down here 
would only function for a short time if it were not for the 
allocations on each bill, whereby the bureaus and departments 
are to pay to the printing plant the amount of their printing 
bill, as required under the law 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman sure about that? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa, I am pretty sure about it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have been down there several times 
within the last seven years to find out exactly how the busi- 
ness is handled, and I fing out down there that every dollar 
that comes into that Printing Office is turned into the Federal 
Treasury. Every dollar of it. They do not pay the expenses 
out of their receipts. They depend upen appropriations that 
the Congress makes for their own expenses. Every dollar that 
they take in down there, as it should be done, is paid into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. DENTSON. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. How else could you determine what amonnt 
of printing each department should have? If you did not do 
that, every department would try to take up all the resources 
of the Printing Office. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman was not listening, I imagine, 
when I opened up this argument. I said that instead of mak- 
ing a double appropriation, we merely ought to authorize the 
Department of Agriculture to have a certain amount of printing 
done at the Government Printing Office. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentieman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. We could handle it this way: Simply au- 
thorize them to call on the Printing Office and have that much 
printing done. That saves a double appropriation. We ought 
to get out of these archaic methods of handling the Govera- 
ment business. Before the next year’s bill comes I hope the 
committee will investigate, and I am confident that they will 
find out that they can save the Government a whole let in 
clerk hire and bookkeeping. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I am charged with the legisla- 
tive bill. In the legislative bill we appropriate only for the 
overhead, the Public Printer and certain of his empleyees, and 
the rest of the employees are paid out of the allotments given to 
these different departments for printing. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman investigates, I am sure he 
will find out that all these sums are paid by the Government 
Printing Office into the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
Salaries: For chief of office and other personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1928, 


$39,188. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. 
last word. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky moves to 


strike out the last word. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. IL would like to get some information. 
I not bill is different from the appropriation bill of last 
veir In the fact that in nearly all of these bureaus the salaries 
ere enumerated and itemized in last year’s bill. In this same 
ection in last year’s biil you gave salaries to clerks and assist- 
ant cler ind so forth. Here you insert a lump sum. Why 
do you do that? 


Mr. MAGEH of New York. 
Mr. KINCHELOKEK. Yes. 


You are referring to page 2? 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. That is because of the classifica- 
tion act 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That is what I wanted to knov Is it 
by reason of this classification act that you do not itemize it? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. The same provision here 
identically w incorporated in the Interior Department appro- 


priation bill and the Post Office appropriation bill and each 


of the other ippropriatie n bills 
Mr. KINCHELOE llereafter, when the reclassification act 
is permanently established, will these items be set out in detail, 
hey fore? 


Mr. MAGEER of New York. 
to he It is not 


I understand that they are likely 
feasible to do so in the present state of the 
work under the classification act. 

Mr. KINCHELOK. This-is just a 
to the various bureaus of the 
want to? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. No. The classification act takes 
eare of that We threshed this question out in Committee of 
the Whole three or four times. I think the gentleman from 
Ilinois |Mr. MAppen], the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, has explained it on at least two different occasions, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky withdraws 
his pro forma amendment. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


department to spend as they 


For inspection and quarantine works, including all necessary expenses 
for the eradication of scabies in sheep and cattle, the inspection of 
southern cattle, the supervision of the transportation of livesteck, and 
the inspection of vessels, the execution of the 28-hour law, the in- 
spection and quarantine of imported animals, including the establish- 
ment and maintenance of quarantine stations and repairs, alterations, 
improvements, or additions to buildings thereon; the inspection work 
relative to the existence of contagious diseases, and the mallein testing 
$518,000; Provided, That no part of this sum shall be 
used for the manufacture, preparation, or distribution of 


of animals, 


vaccine 


Mr. PEERY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Prery: Page 15, line 1, after the colon, 
strike out the remainder of line 1 and all of lines 2 and 3. 


Mr. PEERY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the words appearing here, which this amendment seeks 
to strike out, are a prohibition against the use of any part of 
this fund of $518,000 by the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
manufacture, preparation, or distribution of blackleg vaccine. 

Up to a few years ago the Department of Agriculture devoted 
a certain amount of money to the manufacture, preparation, 
and distribution of this blackleg vaccine. I understand from 
members of the committee that the position of the committee 
with reference to the continuance of this appropriation is this, 
that other concerns—private concerns—are now engaged in the 
production of this vaccine, and that they are producing a vac- 
cine that is as potent and perhaps more potent than that pro- 
duced by the Department of Agriculture. 

Now, if that be true, I have no quarrel with the principle 
that the Government should not go into business in opposition 
to private enterprise, but this situation confronts the livestock 
producers in my section: The Government vaccine proved to be 
very effective. The vaccine that they now get from the drug 
stores is not effective, and they say it fails to do the work. 

The main thing that we are interested in is to get a vaccine 
that is potent and effective. This disease of blackleg, which 
attacks cattle, is very disastrous, and a great many of the 
eattle are lost on account of it if they are not properly safe- 
guarded against it. 

And a great many cattle are lost if the vaccine is not applied 
and if they are not vaccinated against this disease. 


lump-sum appropriation | 


blackleg | 
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The object of the amendment I am offering is merely to strike 
out this language and leave it within the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture as to whether any part of this fund o 
$518,000 shall be used for the manufacture and preparation o 
this blackleg vaccine. It seems to me, inasmuch as it does yn 
mean an increase in the appropriation, that it is but fair to 
the livestock producers to leave this matter to the discretion . 
the Secretary of Agriculture and let him determine wheth: 
any part of it shall be used for that purpose. With that e: 
in view I offer this amendment. It seems to me it can no 
hurt the private concerns engaged in its manufacture, because 
if they are producing a vaccine that is potent and effective, th: 
will continue to do so; it simply leaves it within the discreti: 
of the Secretary of Agriculture as to whether or not any pa 
of this fund shall be used for that purpose. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEERY. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. If this language were strick: 
from the bill, would it not be interpreted by the Department 
Agriculture as directing them to prepare themselves to furni 
blackleg vaccine? 

Mr. PEERY. I do not think so, and for this reason: There 
is no prohibition in the bill against the manufacture and pre) 
ration of any other vaccine. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. But would not the gentleman 
feel that it would direct them to prepare this vaccine and make 
them feel it was their duty to furnish it in case some one e! 
did not furnish the proper kind of vaecine? 

Mr. PEERY. My thought is to leave it within the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, and that is what I seek t 
acccomplish by means of this amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The fact that you take out the 
limitation would be interpreted by the department as making 
it mandatory for them to prepare themselves to do the ver) 
thing they think they should not do. 

Mr. PEERY. Let me ask this question: You appropriate a 
certain amount, $518,000, for inspection and quarantine work 
and for the eradication of certain contagious diseases. Now, 
why should there be a prohibition against one disease and not 
against others? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Because the other fields have 
been sufficiently covered and the department thinks this field 
has been sufficiently covered so that they should not engage in 
the manufacture of this vaccine. 

Mr. PERRY. If that be true—and, as I say, I have no quar- 
rel with that principle—no harm could come from the adoption 
of this amendment. I do not think the Government shoul! 
enter into competition with private enterprise provided private 
enterprise is meeting the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Vir 
ginia has expired. 

Mr. PEERY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one more minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unan 
imous consent to proceed for one additional minute. Is there 
objection? [After a pause]. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PEERY. But if private enterprise is not producing 
as the farmers in my section say it is not—a vaccine that wil! 
accomplish the best results. what is the objection to leaving it 
within the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture as to 
whether or not the department should enter into the manu- 
facture of this vaccine? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 

Mr. PEERY. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman’s amendment, 
simply provides for the striking out of the proviso? 

Mr. PEERY. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. In my judgment that would not give 
the Secretary of Agriculture authority to have this vaccine 
made, even though he should think it necessary. 

Mr. PEERY. I think he already has the authority, and it 
would leave it to the diseretion of the Secretary of Agriculture 
as to whether or not any part should be devoted to that par- 
ticular purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman thinks that under the 
law as it now stands, with the proviso stricken out, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would have authority to produce this 
vaccine if it should be deemed necessary? 

Mr. PEERY. That is what I think; yes. 

Mr. YOUNG. Where is the language which gives him that 
authority ? 

Mr. PEERY. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


then, 


Well, this appropriation is carried for the 


purpose of inspection and quarantine work. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has again expired. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, [I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. As I understand the situation, the 
Department of Agriculture takes the position that it can 
ot attempt to manufacture this vaccine unless a Very mate- 
rial appropriation is made so that the department can carry it 
on in a large way and compete with commercial organiza 

ions. Congress determined two years ago that the depart- 

ent should not be given the money with which to do this. 
(be hearings on this proposition were very short, but for 

he information ef the members of the committee I will read 
1 question put by Mr. Anprrnsow to Doctor Mohler, of the 
partment of Agriculture: 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is it necessary to continue this language to keep 
t up? 

Doctor Monier. I do not think so. We have that understanding 
iat we are not going to go into tt any further. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY. To what language does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The distribution and preparation 
of blackleg vaccine, found on page 98 of the hearings of 1924. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Did the department give any reason for not 
wanting to distribute this vaccine? 

Mr. MAGED of New York. The gentleman will understand 
hat this is Mr. ANDERSON’s bill and I do not want to mislead 
them, but as I understand it, the position of the department 

that it is not advantageous for the department to ge into 
the manufacture of this blackleg vaccine unless a very materia] 

ppropriation is made and an attempt is made to do it on 
large scale, the department contending that it can not 
anufacture this vaccine in competition with commercial 
organizations. 

Mr. JONES. I had the matter up with the department 

year or two ago, especially with reference to changing 
and utilizing what is commonly known as the Kansas vaccine, 
vhich the people in my country, and I understand in many other 
sections, believe is the best type of vaccine, but the depart- 
went said they could not do ft without a materially increased 
appropriation. That being so, I was wondering whether it 

ould not be a good idea to appropriate the necessary funds 
to make it possible to prepare this vaccine and distribute it, 
because this is a terrible malady. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I understand that, but I further 
understand there is no difficulty about amyone getting this 
vaccine at a reasonable price as produced by commercial or- 
canizations. 

Mr. JONES. But some of it produced by commercial or- 
ganizations is good and some is not, and 1 understand there 
is a good deal of worthless vaccine distributed. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. In the hearings of 1923 when 
this subject matter was up, Doctor Mohler stated as follows: 


I remember, Mr. Chairman, that two years ago I came before the 
committee and requested that we either be given enough money to 
make an improved blackleg vaccine or else let this $5,000 appropria- 
tion for blackleg vaccine lapse entirely. I stated that there was 
better blackleg vaccine on the market than that which the Govern- 
ment was distributing free of charge. 


Mr. JONPS. That fs the information they gave me, and 
they stated that to make this improved style of vaeecine they 
could not use the dead or worthless animals but had to have 
live animals eut of which to make it, and wewld have to have 
appropriations enough to cover the purchase of such animals, 
and that it would take a materially increased appropriation 
and they did not want to make a second-grade article. But he 
conveyed to me the infermation that they would be delighted 
to continue the process of distribution if the Congress would 
make the necessary appropriation to take care of the produc- 
tion of the improved type of vaccine. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I can only give the gentleman 
Imy understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman frem New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two additional mimutes. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MAGHE of New York. To answer the gentleman from 
Texas, my understanding is, speaking for myself, that the de- 
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partment is not anxious to get Into the manufacture of this 
vaccine, and the people can buy a better product on the marke 
than the department could hope to make. That is my under- 
standing of the proposition. ‘ 

Mr. HUDSPETSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Gentlemen of the committee, when the Government 
did manufacture this vaccine fre charge s the condi- 
tion: They manufactured a kind of vaccine that 1 not 
in every imstance eradicate what is commonly as the 
blackleg, or, to be more explicit, prevent the « : m in- 
fecting the animal. As I see it, the difficulty in r to this 
matter is that the commerctal organizations who a inufac- 
turing the vaccine to-day manufacture, in Ss, a 
kind of vaccine that instead of preventing the blackleg kills the 
animal. There is a kind of vaccine manufactured in Kansas 


that bas been used througheut the Southwest that is considered 
the best that ean be used, and that vaccine prevents this disense 
of blackleg. 

Mr. PEERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. PERRY. Right in that connection, I would like to say 
that in my section of southwest Virginia there is a preparation 
or vaccine that is seld from the drug stores that is intended to 
be effective in this disease, but the livestock producers say it 
is not effective and does not do the work. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will state to the gentleman from Vir- 
vinia that that is the condition in many portions of the United 
States with reference to the vaecine they get from drug stores 
and private individuals. 

It occurs to me that this amendment ought to prevail, and 
then there should be an additional amendment offered that 
a sufficient portion of this appropriation you are making here 
of $518,000 should be used by the Government to experiment 
and make the best class of vaccine for the prevention of 
blackleg. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. In just a moment. When you do that, 
then the people will use the Government vaccine and they 
will not be duped by the many companies that are now put- 
ting on the market the various kinds of vaccine for bilackleg. 
If yeu give them sufficient money, they will manufacture the 
proper vaccine. As they stated to my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Yexas [Mr. Jones], it is on aceount of lack of 
sufficient money that they do not do that now. I know from 
my personal knewledge of many hundreds of cattle being killed 
by this fake stuff which numerous companies and individuals 
sent out for the prevention of biackieg. There was consider- 
able dissatisfaction with some of the Geverniment vaecine, but 
as stated to Mr. Jonrs and to myself, and to others, they 
did not have a siflicient apprepriation to manufacture the 
right kind of vaecine that would in all instances prevent this 
dread disease of blackleg, which is second only to the foot-and- 
mouth disease in its disastrous effects upon livestock, as de- 
scribed by the chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
Saturday. Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Is there no Government supervision 
to-day over the manufacture of blackleg vaccine? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No; I do not think there is at the pres- 
ent time, I will state to the gentleman, and I think we ought 
to adopt the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia. [f 
there is any such supervision, I do not think the people of my 
section know anything about it, and I understand the depart- 
ment has quit the manufacture of vaccine. 

Mr. TILSON. The amendment of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia only strikes out the proviso. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It strikes eut the proviso, “that no part 
of this sum shall be used for the manufacture, preparation, or 
distribution of blackleg vaccine.” 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman understand that the 
Department ef Agrieulture would be compelled, in case this 
proviso was stricken out, to manufacture and distribute this 
vaccine ? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No, sir; under the proposed amendment 
it is left within the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. TILSON. That would seem to be the way it would 
read. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But I understand there will be an 
amendment offered that will anthorize and direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to manufacture a first-class vaccine. 

Mr. TILSON. How will the amendment get by a point of 
order if there is anyone opposed to it? 

Mr. HUDSPETEL I am just stating that as the fact. It 
may be legislation, I am not sure, but surely a portion of this 
appropriation ceuld be used by the Department of Agriculture 
for the manufacture of vaccine. 
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Mr. MADDEN. We would not agree to any legislation on | 
this bill 

Mr. HUDSPETH But I will state to the gentleman that 
there time when the Government did manufacture vac- 
cine, and it certainly did so under some authority of law. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired 

Mr. BLANTON Mr. Chairman, I have a substitute 

Mr. HUDSPHTH, Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
ous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 
objection 7? |After a pause}. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I was under the impression 


these vaccines that 
a laboratory established by the 


that under the pure food and drugs act all 
are distributed are certified by 


Government I have been in such a laLoratory and my under- 
ndin s that every lot of vaccine is tested before it is per- 
mitted te » on sale, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That may be true, I will state to the 
yentleman from Washington, but they did send out a certain 
vaccine manufactured by the Government that did not do the 
work, and in some instances it killed the animals. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Manufactured by the Gov- | 
ernment? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Manufactured by the Government. As I 
understand it, that is the reason the vaccine known as the 
Kansas process had such a great run throughout the livestock 
sections. That vaccine has never been known to be a detri- 
ment to the animal, but, on the other hand, prevented the 


blackleg unless the disease had already permeated the body 
und system of the animal. 

I think the gentleman’s amendment ought to be adopted and 
then some further amendment ought to be placed on the bill 
authorizing the Government to make the best class of vaccine, 
and providing a suflicient appropriation for that purpose, be- 
cause, gentlemen, E will state to you that hundreds of the prime 
calves of the country are being destroyed. It is always the best- 








APRIL 2] 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Iam not talking about a year or two ago. 


I am talking about the system in vogue in the Agricultura! 
Department at this time, where they have 97 manufacturers 
and they make a regular inspection and condemn a manu 
factured serum that is not potent and does not come up to the 
requirements and regulations. They cancel the license of a 
manufacturer of serum that does not prove efiicient. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It is stated by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that they are selling some at the drug store that is not 
eflicient and is killing livestock. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Well, is the gentleman 
an expert? Where did he get his information? 
did he get it? Perhaps it came from a gentleman who did not 
know how to administer it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say that my colleague from Tex 
owns more cattle on his range than all the rest of the 


from Virginia 
From whom 


syary 
all 


| cultural committee own put together. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. ‘That may be; but is he a doctor, is he ; 
veterinary, has he administered it himself? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes, and I have found one 
comes from Kansas that is effective. 

Mr. PEERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I will. 

Mr. PEERY. I will state that I am not an expert, but | 
am interested in livestock. I am not a livestock producer 
but I have reliable information from them that some of this 
vaccine sold by the drug stores will not do the work—that 
is administered to the cattle and they are lost by blackleg. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I do not doubt that the gentleman has that 
information, but does he know whether the man that admi: 
istered it administered it properly? That is the trouble wii 
amending such measures on the floor. These amendments that 
look to large appropriations on appropriation bills of this kind 
ought to go to an investigating committee so that the facts ca: 
be gone into, so that they can hear experts from the Agricu! 
tural Department as to whether or not this can be economically 


tha 


class 


| manufactured, the same as it can by private enterprise—so that 


graded and the best-blooded animal that is attacked by the 
blackleg I have known it to kill hundreds of them in one | 
day, and I think it is very important that this amendment 


should be adopted. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, this Congress might just 
as well define its policy now not only on blackleg vaccine but 
every other remedy intended for the eradication of disease in 
all animals and plants, including the whole field. As I under- 
stand, the object and purpose of the Agricultural Department 
is to investigate diseases, ascertain or evolve correct and effi- 
cient remedies, and then let private enterprise manufacture such 
remedies under regulations and inspection by the department. 
Otherwise there would be no end to the appropriations that 
would be demanded at your hands for every conceivable remedy 
for every class of animal and plant. And, then, not man 
more important than animals and plants? They would claim 
that we ought to go into that and furnish remedies for the dis- 
eases of man in every part of the United States. 

Now, let us see; they say that blackleg vaccine manufac- 
tured by private enterprise is not potent. It is manufactured, 
every bit of it, by licensed manufacturers, licensed by the Agri- 
cultural Department. It is all inspected by experts of the 
Agricultural Department. If one manufactures an inferior 
article, then they cancel his license. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I will. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I want to osk for the information 
of the House—is it required of these manufacturers that they 
shall manufacture strictly in accordance with the Government 
formula? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It is required that they shall manufacture 
the remedy that the Government pronounces good and sufficient. 
They keep inspectors who inspect the product, and when they 
find one that can not or does not do it, they cancel his license. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. What prompted me to ask the ques- 
tion is that the gentleman’s colleague stated that the vaccine 
sold at the drug stores was not efficient. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Weill, I told the gentleman that he was 
wrong when he made it. He relies op hearsay from some stock 
raisers who did not know how to use the vaccine. The ques- 
tion is whether the cattlemen are getting good serum. 


is 


Mr. HUDSPHTH,. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 
Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to state to my colleague that he 


is mistaken, and if the gentleman will read the statement of 
the chairman of the Texas cattle raisers a year or two ago 
he would know that it is not hearsay. 


the committee can go 
money not be wasted. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. When the gentleman was prosecuting at- 
torney in the courts of Texas he knew how to draw up an 
indictment? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, 
some mistakes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The man who administered it to the cattle 
owned livestock on the range and he shot the virus behind the 
right shoulder, and that is the place where the Government says 
it should be used, 


Mr. BUCHANAN. 


into it thoroughly and the people's 


Will the gentleman yield further? 
Yes. 


Some I did and some I did not. I made 


The question involved here is, shall the 


| Government manufacture these various vaccines, these various 


serums, and furnish them to the people at the expense of tlie 


| Government, not only for blackleg but for hog cholera and every 


thing else? If it does, your appropriations will go mountain high 
if you undertake that policy. Is it not better for us and for 


| the Government to discover the remedies, disseminate the know!- 
| edge, and permit the enterprising manufacturers to manufacture 


A EE CE 


it under strict regulations and inspection of the Government’? 
That is the policy I followed in voting for this bill and that 
is the policy I am going to follow while in Congress. It is a 
sound policy. It is an economic policy. It is a democratic 
principle and should be espoused by all who are not pater- 
nalistically inclined. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following substi- 
tute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute by Mr. Rupry for the amendment offered by Mr. Perry: 
-age 15, line 1, after the word “animals,” strike out the remaining 
part of the paragraph and insert: “ $548,000: Provided, That of this 
sum $30,000 shall be used for the manufacture, preparation, or dis- 
tribution of blackleg vaccine.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN. 
order. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order against the proposed amendment. 2 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve it 
for a minute and a half? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is sub- 
ject to the point of order. The organic act authorizes that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let the Chair decide. 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
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Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, for a number of years we had 
the Department of Agriculture distributing this vaccine for 
the benefit of the farmers of the country. It has been suc- 
cessful. My friend from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN] says that 
all this vaccine is inspected by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and that the department in inspecting it declares as to 
its efficiency. The inspection system is for the purpose of 
finding out in respect to its purity, whether or not there is 
anything in it that is deleterious to the animal. It does not 
inspect as to its efficiency. If the department did, they would 
have to make a test of it on the animal of every bit of vac- 
cine that is manufactured. They do not do that. They 
simply inspect it as to its purity to determine whether it con- 
tains anything that would injure the animal. We are going 
back here to what the Government has been doing through 
the Agricultural Department for many years. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. In their experimental labo- 
ratory down here they have large numbers of animals on which 
they test these vaccines. 


Mr. RUBEY. I understand that. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, I quote from the testimony of Doctor 
Mohler: 


The purpose of the work has been to protect the livestock industry 
against the danger of infectious diseases from contamination of bio- 
logical products, as well as to insure the potency of an ample supply 
of anti-hog-cholera serum and hog-cholera virus and other products. 


Mr. RUBEY. Of course, that is true of hog-cholera serum; 
but let me tell the gentleman something: There is no doubt, as 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HupsrerH] has stated, that 
lots of this vaccine is not effective. Complaint is made of it all 
over the country; and let us go to work and appropriate the 
money and let the department do as it has done for many years. 
Let them keep up this work. It has been a good work. There- 
fore I hope the point of order will not be sustained. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. When the Government did manufacture 
this vaccine there was not nearly the dissatisfaction or the loss 
in life that there is to-day. 

Mr. RUBEY. There was no complaint. 

Mr. HUDSPETH,. And dozens and dozens are now manufac- 
turing to-day under supervision; but, as was so well stated by 
my colleague, they do not go out and make an actual test on 
the animal, but simply test the purity of the material used. 

Mr. RUBEY. And when it comes from the Government the 
people believe in it, because the Government is back of it. 
People believe in it, and there is a whole lot in that. I do not 
think the point of order is well taken. This is simply an 
umendment, containing the same language, increasing the appro- 
priation. It is practically the same language that has been in 
the bill for many years. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. 
of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is not subject to the 
point of order. I call the Chair's attention to the language to 
the organic act creating the Bureau of Animai Industry, which 
reads as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point 


That the Commissioner of Agriculture shall organize in his depart- 
ment a bureau of animal industry, and shall appoint a chief thereof, 
who shall be a competent veterinary surgeon and whose duty it shall 
be to investigate and report upon the condition of the domestic 
animals of the United States, their protection, and use, and also in- 
quire into and report the causes of contagious, infectious, and com- 
municable diseases among them, and the means for the prevention 
and cure of the same, and to collect such information on these subjects 
as shall be valuable to the argicultural and commercial interests of 
the country. And the Commissioner of Agriculture is hereby author- 
ized to employ a force sufficient for the purpose, ete. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just one moment. I want to offer the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], our distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, as Exhibit A against 
this point of order, because yesterday under this very clause——- 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, Jet me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Wherein does the language that the gentle- 
man just read provide that the Government shall engage in the 
manufacture of vaccine? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to show that in a minute. Under 
the various decisions of Chairmen, under the organic act, the 
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distinguished gentleman from Llinois brought in a bill yester- 

day to send a million and a half dollars into three counties of 
California. 

Mr. MADDEN. 





Oh, that was the day before yesterday. 

Mr. BLANTON. When I said yesterday I had in mind the 
last legislative day. That was to eradicate the foot-and-mouth 
disease of cattle in California. 

Mr. MADDEN. That was under the general welfare clause 

Mr. BLANTON. When I raised the question about doing it 
my distinguished colleague from Texas [Mr 


BUCHANAN } mm 
this committee had the following to say, and I quote his exact 
language from the Recorp: 

Further, if the outbreak had occurred in Texas, in three of the 
counties of the district of my distinguished colleague, Mr. Branroy, 
I say that this committee and the chairman of it would have brought 
this resolution in just as promptly as it was brought in the 


“pivotal” State of California 


The blackleg can strike a herd of cattle and destroy ove 
night, perhaps, some of the most beautiful calves that exist ir 
the entire herd. My colleague |Mr. Hupsperu] knows that on 
his ranch and on other ranches adjoining him he has seen the 
very choicest out of bunches of the finest white-face calves, 
weighing from 250 to 300 and 400 pounds, in beautiful shape, 
that would be dead the next morning without any notification 
whatever of the existence of this dread disease. They might 
be some of the finest in the herd. There is no way to stop it 
after the animal becomes affected. 

This is a matter that affects not only the State of Texas 
but the States of New Mexico and Arizona and Colorado and 
Kansas and Virginia and various other States, and why shall 
we not provide for it under this organie act? Why should we 
not provide a little bagatelle of an appropriation to proteet 
these cattle? You can not get the desired vaccine from a 
private commercial enterprise. There has not been a cowman 
in the United States who said one word against this provision 
before the committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, nobody has been asking for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. We are now asking for it here, the fepre- 
sentatives of the people. 

Mr. MADDEN. I know; but 
the facts. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentlemen of the committee have heard 
from a few manufacturing experts who are selling vaccine. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are not buying any now—— 

Mr. BLANTON. You are now hearing from experts on this 
disease of cattle, because our constituents have to deal with 
this problem. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I make the point of order that the 
gentleman is not speaking to the point of order 

Mr. BLANTON. I submit that under the organic act that this 
amendment is in order and the point of order ought to be over- 
ruled. 

Mr. TILSON. 


the gentleman does not know 


May we have the amendment read, so we may 


have the language of it before us in the consideration of the 
point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. The provi- 
sion in the amendment reads as follows: 

Provided, That of this sum, $30,000 shall be used for the manu- 


facture, preparation, and distribution of blackleg vaccine. 


The Chair is clearly of the opinion that the amendment is a 
direction to the Secretary of Agriculture and is legislation and 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it seems to me that inasmuch as we have experts whose 
knowledge and experience we have to guide us we should 
be careful not to jump into a scientific question haphazard 
without any knowledge or without any facts. Every Member 
of the House’ realizes that this bill is a bill to appropriate, and 
under the rules of the House we are not permitted to legislate 
under this bill. We have been careful not to recommend any 
legislation on any of these bilis. We are anxious to comply 
with the rules of the House. We shall resist from whatever 
source legislation that may be recommended on any of these 
bills to the extent of our ability. We want, first, to know be- 
fore we appropriate what the obligation is going to be. We 
do not want, and I am sure you do not want, to create obliga- 
tions the amount of which nobody can foretell We do not 
want to create definite obligations unauthorized in these bills 
unless we know that the creation of these obligations is justi- 
fied by the facts in the case. Now, everybody here who has 
taken the pains to look it up knows that the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture to-day is by authority of his license in a position to 
regulate the conduct of those who are authorized to manu- 
facture vaccine, and further knows that the vaccine manufac- 
tured under the license issued by authority of the Agricultural 
Department is examined ws to its quality and efficacy. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the genial gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I will 

Mr. BLANTON, I take it from what the gentleman says 
all he wants is that we do not add anything to the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. We do not want anything added to the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Bat suppose the gentleman has too many 
words in the bill, he will not mind striking some of them out, 
will he? 

Mr. MADDEN, I always agree with whatever will make the 
language of the bill more easily understood; more simplified is 
good legislation 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I shall— 

Mr. MADDEN. But if in the introduction of such simplifica- 
tion vou undertake to legislate affirmatively I think that it 
would not be tn order on this bill. Now let me proceed a little 
further, and then T will yield. There are 97 places, I under- 
stand, where vaccine ts being manufactured. The Agricultural 
Department is not asking us to authorize them to manufacture 
vaccine, and it has all the authority now that it wants. It is 
exercising the power we gave it and is exercising it with 
great care and with great success. Tt is exercising the power 
in the interest of the agricultural section of the United States. 
There is no department of the Government presided over by a 
man who is more vitally interested in the activities of the 
department over which he presides than the Secretary of that 
department. [Applause.] Henry Wallace is an agricultur- 
ist; he knows agriculture: he is interested in it; he believes fn 
the farmer; he believes in hts prosperity; he believes in the 
protection of his stock, of his crops; he believes in maintain- 
ing prosperity among the agricultural people of the countty, 
and that nobody can deny. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is not nominating him. 

Mr. MADDEN. No: I am net nominating him, bat I am 
trying to show the absurdity of the proposal that is pending 
here. You add to the bill something that is unnecessary and 
unjustifiable. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute—— 

Mr. RUBREY. Mr. Chairman, in view of the gentleman's 
speech I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. 
in the form of an amendment or .a substitute? 

Mr. RUBEY,. It is a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offers a substitute, which 
the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Is this 


Substitute offered by Mr. Rurey to the améndment offered by Mr. 
Perry: Pace 15, Nne 1, after the word “animals,” strike out ‘the 
remaining part of the paragraph and insert: ‘“‘ $548,000: Provtded, 
That of this sum, $30,000 shall be used for the manufacture, prepara- 
tign, or distribution of blackleg vaceine.” 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. I make the point ef order, or I 
will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I have no speech to make. I 
simply offer this amentiment because the other substitute 
which I offered was declared to be out of order. I do not 
believe this will be declared out of order. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I ask fer the regular order. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I make the point of order ‘that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The, point of order és overruled. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I want to argue against the 
amendment. In the first place, it ought not to be necessary to 
make a further argument as to the unreasonableness of this 
amendment. First, we add $80,000 toe an item that is sufii- 
ciently large te meet every need of the department. We are 
asked to add $30,000 under this amendment to do a thing 
that the department itself dees net want to do. Who should 
judge? We? 

Mr. RUBEY. The department dees want to do it. They aay 
if you will give them the money they would do it. 

Mr. MADDEN. But there is no need for them to do it. 

Mr. RUBRY. That is the gentleman's opinion. 

Mr. MADDEN. Everybody knows that no ‘business function 
ean be conducted by the Government as economically as it can 
be conducted in some other way. The Government has ‘com- 
plete supervision over the manufacture of this vaccine. Does 
anyone deny that? Will amyone en the floor deny that ‘the 


Government has coniplete jurisdiction? 
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Mr. BLANTON. With 97 manufacturers of vaccine, how 
does the farmer know which is the good and which is the bad? 

Mr. MADDEN. The Government tells the farmer, because 
it has the Government ‘stantp of approval on it. No vaccine 
is allowed to go onto the market unless it has the Governmen: 
stamp of approval; so that I hope, in view of the fact that 
the Government already has every facility for doing the thing 
that this amendment proposes to authorize, the amendment wil! 
be defeated. 

Mr. McKHOWN. 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Gentlemen, fn this bill you provide for the 
purchase of samples of serums and antitoxins. I do not under- 
stand what your method is, but it is certain that if they are 
going to make serums under the license granted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the Government ought not to be forced to 
buy samples from these domestic manufacturers. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr, Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is in order that they 
may go into the open market and purchase, unknown to the 
manufacturer, and have supervision in that way. 

Mr. MoKHOWN. I know that is true. But what is done 
after they find it ts not satisfactory serum? 

Now, here ts a proposition: The question before you is whether 
it is economy now to appropriate $30,000 for the Government to 
manufacture this serum, if it sees fit, or whether you will wail 
until after the blackleg breaks out In the country and come here 
and appropriate two or three millions, as was dene in the 
case of this foot-and-nouth disease? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN.,. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘This $30,000 will save $5,000,000 worth of 
cattle. If the gentleman will interrogate John R. Moore, the 
chief of this bureau, he will tell you that he has had many 
applications for this vaccine in the last year, and he told them 
he could not furnish it because Congress would give him te 
money. 

Mr. MAGEBER of New York. The Government does not want 
to make the vaccine. Do you say that the Government wants to 
go into a bustmess that the department is not disposed to go 
into? It is hot supposed to go into ‘business. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Congress has been shortsighted in the 
matter of appropriations for serums for the prevention of 
diseases fn domestic animals. "That has been demonstrated 
year after year. 

Let us look at the feod problem just for a moment. ‘The 
eattle of the country are decreasing, and the cattle ranges are 
gomg. Everyone knows that. New York City to-day gets the 
bulk of its meat food within 300 miles; that is, for instance, its 
meats consist principally of mutton, and they raise sheep within 
a limit of 800 miles and the freight rates are so great 
that it costs too much te bring the beef.a far distance from the 
West. Now, if you pursue this shortsighted policy of not pro- 
viding sufficient funds against the diseases that beset the cattle 
industry, you are going to find in this country a shortage of 
food. You may be tired of hearing that announced time after 
time, but it is going to come to you one of these Ways as a 
reality. The question of food shortage is going to be an acute 
question in ‘this country before tong. ‘You ‘can not believe it 
now, bec#ttse ‘you say there is an overproduction of wheat and 
other farm products. But you will ‘find the ‘time come in New 
York City when you will have to go bieck ‘after Block to find 
a place that will serve ‘you ‘a real beefsteak, a real piece of 
beef. 

Mr. LAaGUARDTA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman viel 
there? 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘Yes. ; 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You can not afford ito eat a real piece of 
beefsteak in New York now. 

Mr. McKBOWN. Well, that shows you that there is too 
much difference ‘between what the cowman gets for his beef 
and what you pay for it when it is on the table and served to 
you. Gentiemen, the ranches-are passing away. There are no 
more great ranches in the western country where they tused to 
raise unnumbered herds. 

Tre CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okie- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr, Chairman, I move ‘te strike out the 











Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


dast two words. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina | That must come from a theorist who knows nothing about the 
moves to strike out the last two words. | subject. As I say, I have known of whole herds of cattle 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, in this Congress especially | being destroyed in a few days, and our people need help: and 
we have heard a great deal about the relief of the farmer. A | if you want to help the farmer, this is the time and place to 
great many bills have been introduced proposing panaceas for} help him. This calls for only a negligible appropriation. We 
the many ills with which the farmer is afflicted. Some of them | need the help of the farmers from the different States and even 
doubtless are meritorious, and others no doubt are bogus and | the men from the cities in this matter, because if you could 
worthless. | realize what we have realized and experienced vou would not 

I think I know something of the cattle industry, I live in a | hesitate or quibble about this matter, but you would be anx- 
section of North Carolina where cattle raising is the chief | ious and enthusiastic about passing this amendment. f[Ap- 
jndustry. In fact, it is quite an industry throughout the entire | plause.] 


State. It is the chief reliance of many people for a support— The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
for money with which to educate their children, support their | Carolina has expired. 
families, pay their taxes, and meet their many expenses, Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman 

There is no disease known to the cattlemen of North Carolina | The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
that is so fatal to their herds and so dreaded as the disease of | nized. 
blackleg. Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 


For a good many years—I do not remember how long—the | consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
Government manufactured and distributed free of cost blackleg | thereto close in five minutes, 


vaccine, and the cattle raisers learned to rely and depend on Mr. BLANTON. Accept the amendment; it is a good one 
that vaccine. They knew where they could get it; they knew The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks 


its efficacy ; they knew they could rely on it; they knew it was | Unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
not fraudulent, and that they could write to their Representa- | amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 
tives in Congress and in return could get this remedy. It is Mr. JONES. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
not a treatment for the cure of blackleg, but it is a preventive; have tive minutes. 
it makes cattle immune so that they will not contract blackleg. Mr. MAGEE of New York. Then, Mr. Chairman, I make it 
There is no known remedy for the cure of blackleg, and when 10 minutes, 5 minutes to be used by the gentleman from Michi- 
a herd of cattle becomes infected with blackleg they die like | san [Mr. McLaventin] and 5 minutes by the gentleman from 
flies. I have seen splendid herds of cattle almost wiped out in | Texas [Mr. Jones}. 
a few days and the cattle raiser himself made bankrupt | The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
Now, it may be that we can rely upon private individuals and | unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
corporations to manufacture and distribute this vaccine, but it | amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection, 
is « medicine that is short-lived; its efficacy lasts only a few | [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
months, and it gets stale and its efficacy is lost. | Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
I do not believe that any appropriation this Congress can | Posed to this amendment because I believe the appropriation is 
make will be of greater benefit, be more highly appreciated, and | HOt necessary, and because [ believe it will provide for an 
do more for the farmer than this appropriation. If you want activity in which the Department of Agriculture ought not to 
to relieve the farmer, here is one instance where you can cer- | enguge. 
tainly benefit him. | The Department of Agriculture is a great investigating and 
I know from experience—and I know every man here who has | experimenting organization and for disseminating information 
had that experience knows—that this is an amendment which helpful to agriculture, organized for that purpose not to en- 
we should pass, and it will be of immense benefit to the | sage in business of manufacturing and selling goods and prod- 


farmer, } ucts as do private interests. It performs the highly satisfactory 
Mr, HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? ; duty of making investigations, carrying on experiments, and 
Mr. DOUGHTON, Yes. | reporting results so that private interests can take up and carry 
Mr. HUDSPETH. We made an appropriation of $1,500,000 | on the work of production, 

Saturday for the purpose of eradicating the foot-and-mouth | Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

disease, and the chairman of the Appropriations Committee Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

spoke very eloquently for it. Dves not the gentleman from Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does the Agricultural Department 

North Carolina consider blackleg almost as serious a disease | manufacture for distribution any other vaccine or serum that 

in cattle as the foot-and-mouth disease? the gentleman knows of? 


Mr. DOUGHTON,. Ido. We acted wisely when we made an Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Not that I know of; but it 
appropriation for the eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease. | dees experiment, and it has reached wonderful results in many, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. And does not the gentleman consider it | many of these matters. I have some knowledge of the activ- 
just as important to make an appropriation for the blackleg | ities of the Department of Agriculture, as I was for a long time 
disease? a member of the Committee on Agriculture. There are few, if 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes; and perhaps it is more important, | any, activities of this bureau more efficiently conducted than is 
because the foot-and-mouth disease breaks but only once every | the work of investigating to discover and work out serums, 
10 or 15 years, and of course, is very fatal, while the biackleg | vaccines, dlopes, remedies, and preventives of one kind and an- 
disease is of frequent occurrence, and it will wipe out whole | other. Its work in this line Is entirely satisfactory to those 
herds of cattle in a few days. To fight that disease we need | who use it and to the country, so I am confident that this ap- 
the help of the great National Government, and this is an in- | propriation is not necessary. nor would it be proper as it 
stance, where, with a negligible sum, you can help the farmer. | directs or permits practical work of manufacturing or com- 
We hear a great deal about helping the farmer, and if you | pounding and selling these remedies, it being work in which a 


really want to help him here is an opportunity. | Government ought not to engage. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? Mr. COLTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON, Yes; I yield. | Mr. MeLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Is there not a cure for black- Mr. COLTON. What is the reason for the proviso on page 
leg? Has not such a cure been discovered by the Government | 15, which the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia 
and is it not known to those engaged in the cattle business? seeks to strike out? It seems to prevent the Department of 

Mr. DOUGHTON, It may be a theoretical cure, but in my | Agriculture ‘from manufacturing or distributing a particular 
experience I have never heard of any real cure. vaceine, and why limit it to a particular vaccine? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. And is not that remedy known Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do not know; do not 
to the veterinary profession? | remember enough about it to speak definitely. 

Mr. BLANTON. But we have some cattlemen who are 500 Mr. COLTON. Was that the only vaccine being distributed? 
miles from a veterinarian, Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Several of the gentlemen 

Mr. WHITH of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? | who have spoken before me have voiced my sentiments and 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. expressed the views I would express. When a work of this 


Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Has the gentleman ever khown of | kind is to be undertaken careful investigation ought to be 
a single instance, in his observation of those things, in which | made to know whether the department wishes to do it, also 
blackleg has ever been cured after an animal has once been | whether it ought to do it. They are able and ambitious, even 
infected with the disease? enthusiastic, in the performance of every duty imposed or per- 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I have not, and such an instance is not | mitted, but it may be they are sometimes too much so, and it 





within my knowledge. I do not believe any man who knows may possibly be the duty of the committees and of the Con- 
gress to suggest less activity. I admire their qualities. They 


anything about the cattle industry would make that contention. 
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are efficient and faithful men, devoted to their work. Yes, 
they would wudertuke this work, but in my judgment ft is 
bot necessary ner is it praper for the Government to engage 


in if 
aueti 


Leave it to private industry, under such regulation and 
inspection by the bureau as the law prevides, and I am 


confident that kind of work will be effeetively done. 
Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield. 
Mr. BLANTON. Suppese the Department of Agriculture 


should say that they did not want to print and distribute any 
more bulletins, you would not agree with them on that, would 
you? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I would not; ner would I 
authorize officials of the department to run all over the coun- 
try to perform manual! labor, build and operate shops and 
factories, operate farms, buy and breed animals for the market, 
er permit it to do many things which people witheut industry 
er independence might wish it to de. 

Mr. LOZLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

\ir. McLAUGHLLN eof Michigan. I repeat and emphasize, 
it is an investigational department and for experimental and 
edueational work, not for engaging in busimess or doing the 
kind of work preposed by this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired, and the Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Yexas | Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a few words 
in referenee to the statement that has been made by two or 
three members of the committee as to the attitude of the de- 
partinent. 

Seme two years ago while at home, I heard a number of 
the stockmen complaining that the Government had not adopted 
the improved form of vaccine which had been diseovered. They 
said they had been compelled to buy this vaccine, even though 
the Government was then distributing another vaccine, and 
they asked me to request the department to adopt what was 
known as the Kansas vaccine. I took the matter up with the 
department when I arrived here and they told me they recog- 
hived its superiority. would be delighted to utilize it, but that 
it took geod, live, healfhy animals frem which to make it, 
and if the Congress would give them the necessary appropria- 


tion they would be glad to do it. I want to read Doctor 
Mehier’s testimony this year, as follews: 
Mr, Chairman, two years ago I came before the committee and 


requested that we either be given cnough money to make an inmrproved 
blackleg vaccine or else let this $5,000 appropriation for blackleg 
vaccine lapse entirely. 


That is the position which they stated te me and it is the 
position which Docter Mohler takes now-——that they should 
have an adequate appropriation or not have any at all. They 
did bet say they did not want to de it. They did not say in 
their testimony before the committee they did not want to dis- 
tribute this blackleg vaecine. 

Gentlemen, there are millions ef cattle in this country. 
With this $30,000 a vaccine which is a preventive of black- 
lec Day be prepared. This. improved ferm is an absolute pre- 
ventative, in alaest every case. The men who have frequently 
used it tell me that there is rarely a case of death occurring 
if the blackleg vaecine is used within the proper period of time. 

With just a small appropriation yeu will be able te do some- 
thing that means a great deal—many million dollars, perhaps— 
in the way of conservation of the food preducts ia this country. 
We are always talking about what we are doing for the farmer 
and the stock raiser. The total appropriation in this bill is 
$56,758,000 for all purposes, and yet farming is the greatest 
single business in the land. The Congress will come aleng, 
without batting an eye, and raise the appropriation $100,000,000 
to build a few extra battleships. Seme ether appropriations 
they may raise many millions of dollars without seeming to 
step to bother about the added expense, but when it comes to 
adding $80,000 to prevent a disease which is fatal to cattle all 
over the United States they begin to howl econemy. I say it is 
a poor form of economy in peace time that will add appro- 
priatiens of almost indefinite amounts along seme other lines 
and will not add a paltry sum of $30,000 for the distribution, 
not. of a medicine which is a treatment for a disease—perhaps 
we should not go into that—but a vaccine that is a preventive 
of the disease. This Congress should show that it means busi- 
ness when it talks so much of what it is going te do for the 
farmer and the stock raiser by allowing this distribution to 
continue as was so uniformly and usefully dene in the years 
that have gone by. [Applause,] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
las expired, All time has expired and the question now is 
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{Mr, 


upon the substitute of the gentleman 
RusBeEy] to the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Macee of New York) there were—ayes 40, noes 39. 
Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum, 


from Missouri 


The 
arisen. 

Mr. BLANTON. But, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the point, Mr. Chairman, now 
that the Members have come in. 

The Chair appointed as tellers Mr. MAcEr of New York and 
Mr. Rupry. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reperted that 
there’ were—ayes 49, noes 44. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
as amended by the substitute. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
MADDEN) there were—ayes 42, noes 82. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the bill from line 4, page 15, to line 26, page 
16, inclusive. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
therein an address by the gentleman from North Carolima { Mr. 
ABERNETHY] at the unveiling of the tablet on the Francis Seott 
Key Bridge, which teok place to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
me, I wish to extend my remarks by placing in the Recorp the 
address of that splendid statesman and distinguished son of 
North Carolina, Hon. Crartes L. ABERWETRy, delivered to-day 
at the unveiling of the tablet on the Francis Seott Key Bridge 
by the National Society United States Daughters of 1812: 


ADDRESS OF HON, CHABLES L. ABERNETHY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, AT ‘THE 
UNVEILING OF THE TABLET ON FPRANCIS SCOTT ERY BRIDGER ON APRIL 
21, 2924 


CHAIRMAN (after counting). More than 20 have 


Ladies and gentlemen, when Francis Scott Key’s imagination took 
fire from the bombardment of Fort MeHenry in the year 1814, and bis 
inspired braim gave birth to the fmmortal song we come here to-day to 
commemorate, little did he think his name, as a result thereof, would 
be forever enrolled upon the seroH of fame and that his song wonld be 
sung by countless generations and that it would become the national 
anthem of a great and patriotic people. Such was the song he wrote 
that was to inspire the souls of Americans with love of home and 
eountry. It was a seng that on tts mighty pimions takes every 
living American soul and lifts it to the highest realm of patriotism. 

It is well, in this of our country, when there is such a mad 
rush for the sordid and material things of life, that there still remain 
patriotic women who desire to perpetuate the high ideals of our people 
in tablets of marble and as an encouragement to ‘the present and 
future generations to hold fast to the highest and moblest impulses of 
the human heart and soul. 

The patriotic women who compose the National Society United 
States Daughters of 1812 have marked the graves of hundreds of men 
who served in the War of 1812, and they have placed innumerable 
tablets of brass, bronze, and marble; monuments, bowlders, and me- 
morial windows, not only in this country bat in England, recounting 
the brave deeds and@ valor of the heroes of the War of 1812. 

This tablet they place here to-day upon this memorial bridge has a 
broader meaning and purpose than commemorating the yaler and virives 
of the sailor and soldier of the War of 1812. It has for its purpose 
to perpetuate the immortality of the man and his song, which symbolizes 
the patriotic heart of America. 

These patriotic women by placing this tablet here te-day, and by these 
exercises are serving their country worthily and well in these days 
when the whole world is such a seething mass of human unrest. This 
act and this oceasion is an act and occasion for ovr country’s good. 

It is well for us to bere and now recal] the immortal words of 
Daniel Webster: 


“ Let our object be eur country, our whole country, and nothing 
but our country. And by the blessings ef God may that country 


itself become a vast and splendid monument, not of oppression 
and terror but of wisdem, of peace, and of liberty, upen which 
the world may gave with admiration ferever.” 





1924 


The Clerk read as follows: 


For all necessary expenses for investigations and experiments in 
enimal husbendry; for experiments in animal feeding and breeding, 
including cooperation with the State agricultural experiment stations, 
including repairs and additions to and erection of buildings absolutely 
necessary to carry on the experiments, ineluding the employment of la- 
ber in the city of Washington and elsewhere, rent outside of the District 
of Columbia, and all other necessary expenses, $295,440: Provided, That 
of the sum thus appropriated $55,640 may be used for experiments in 
poultry feeding : Provided further, That of the sum thus 
appropriated $8,000 is made available for the erection of necessary 
buildings at the United States sheep experiment 
( it¥V 


nd breeding: 


station in Clark 
, Idaho, to furnish faeilfties for the investigation of problems 
pertaining to the sheep and wool industry on the farms and ranges of 
the Western States, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGRER. Mr. 
ing amendment 

rhe Clerk read as follows: 


Chairman, I offer the follow- 


Page 18, line 10, at the id of the paragraph strike out the period 
nsert a semicol and the following language 

’ further, That of the above appropriation not more than 

$1 0 shall be used for the purpose of furnishing medals to be dis- 

t ted by the Secretary of Agr lture to exhibitors showing cham- 

and first-prize winners at the international livestock exposition 


held at Chieaeo, M1., in December, 1924, for the purpose of 
ng livestock production along 


purebred lines and to commemorate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of this great international exposition.” 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Mr. Chairman, this amendment I 
offer was to be offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANbDERSON], Who on account of illness is unable to be here. 
As the amendment states, the medals that are to be provided and 
distributed by the Secretary of Agriculture are to commemorate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the international livesteck show 
at Chieage, the greatest livestock show held in the world. It 
hes the indersement of the Seeretary of Agriculture and also 
the head of the Bureau of Animal Fndustry. 

Mr: RUBBY. ff the gentleman will yield, I will say it also 
has the indersement of the Committee on Agriculture, whe gave 
it their unanimous support. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
statement. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. 
this appropriation? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
pm. 

A letter to Chairman Havaen, of the Agricultural Committee, 
from Dr. J. R. Mehler, Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, reads, in part, as follows: 


Hon. G, N.. HAUGEN, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. HAccEeN: Referring to Ilouse Resolution No. 239, whieh 
provides, $1,000 for suitable medals or emblems to be awarded to ex- 
hibitors of purebred livestock in connection with the Twenty-fifth Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition, to be held in Chicago, November 29 to 


I thank the gentleman for the 
And the $1,000 is te come out of 


Yes; and the sum is a very modest 


| 
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| lished a breeding farm in Caneda. 


December 6, 1924, it is believed that this action would meet with the | 


hearty approval of all breeders. ef purebred livestock as well as the 
livestock industry im general. It would be in keeping with the action 
of other countries in recognizing the comtributiom to the livestock 
industry of breeders who were not only able to develop animals that 
were good enongh. to win grand championship and other leading prizes 
at such expositions, but who through their efforts were able te make 
such a material contribution to an important industry. Livestock ex- 
positions have been a potent facter in the development and progress 
which the industry has made during the past 25 years. * * * The 
prises offered: by such shews offer great incentive to livestock breeders 
to strive for greater improvement in the livestock they are breeding and 
feeding not fer the mometary value alene but for the honor and reeogni- 
tien which such an achievement merits. 

The proposal, therefore, to award suitable medals to the winners of 


| gress of that fact. 


GSI9 


tions im every part of the United States. The Secretary com- 
ments upon this feature as follows: 

Were it not for this great show ind schwol, which draws the bes 
animals, the leading breeders and feeders, and farm boys and girls fr: 


c 

’ 

all States, our livestock would not . he wniformity now found te 
4 





t uaye 

a considerable extent In high-class 4 We would still be struggti: 
with problems now solved through a wide understanding made possibie 
by the international. 

Or ef the finest things and one of the most forsicht yA ne 
when the directors of this show decided to give a pl . ) 
comp ions mg the members « ys and I vas 
not so long ago, but already there are young I 
cess, W h is much g r because y 
gained in the arena of this ext ton 

No one inter ted Im the be nt of if \ t tl t 
of farm condi ns has any doubt t all of the h 
tional if this were not true thousands of persons would not ike an 
annual pilgrimage of hundreds of miles to attend it 

It y ea t wish tl re i i tham ever befor wi 
2d tage « this pox tuni 

Sin ely yours, 
Eigxyay C. WALLA 


The management of this great international show does not ask 
for expensive medals. The men who win these medals will 
prize them not for their intrinsie valwe but beeause they rep- 
resent prizes won in the grentest agricultural show in the 
world and are given by the Government of the United States to 
commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversity of this show 

This will be the first reeognition, so far as I know, by this 
Government of this great shew. Each vear 10,000 animals are 
exhibited at the International Stock Show by exhibiters from 
every part of the United States and Canada. Hundreds of 
thousands ef peeple come each year to see the show. The 
judges are brought from different countries in the world inter- 
ested in agriculture—from Australia, South America, Great 
sritain, and Canada come world-famous judges fo award the 
prizes for the winners in the more than 800 classes that are 
competing. Frem this country and Canada are collected the 
highest-fitted animais that the farmers and growers of live 
steck ean preduce. After the State fairs and expositions are 
held in the different States, then at Chieago this great shew 
is held as the court of last resert to determine the animals 
most fitted to wear the crown of livesteck perfeetion. Other 
nations have similar livesteek shows. The King of England 
is a regular exhibitor at the royal agricultural show in Great 
Britain, and, as you know, the Prince of Wales has estab- 
They do this to show that 
the Government ef Great Britain recognizes livestock preduc- 
tion is a thing to be encouraged. It would be a good thing 
for agriculture and for the country as well if the President 
ef the United States would take a day off and visit the 
international show at Chieago. So TF think it Is a very fitting 
thing for this Congress to pass this amendment and appro 
priate this modest sum of money. The International has 
never asked for a cent of money from any State or frem any 
Government. It is supported entirely by the livesteck men 
themselves and those organizations imterested in the livestock 
industry. ‘Therefore they will feel very much honored that 
this amendment has been accepted by this House. I hepe the 
amendment wilt be adepted, and it will be an appreciation of 
the fact that in America we have the greatest livestock show 
in the world and will be a reeognition by the American Con- 
{ Applause. ] 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I have no objec- 


| tien to the amendment; in fact, I faver it because it is for a 


grand champienship and other hmpertant prizes in connection with the 


silver centennial exposition of the international in this country is a 
mest worthy endeavor for this Government to thus recognize one of our 
west important industries. 


Very truly yours, J. BR. Monmugrr, Chief of Bureau. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. Henry C. Wallace, reeog- 
nizing the great educational value of the International Live- 
stock Exposition, expressed his wish that it might have national 
recognition and encouragement in a letter to Mr. B. H. Heide, 
the general manager of the show, fronr which F quote below. 

Hiundreds of winners of beys and girls’ livestock elmbs and 
other agricultural educational organizations attend this great 
show for study and as a reward for their triumphs in young 


people’s clubs in which they have competed at fairs and exposi- ' 


very worthy purpese. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


=~ -o° 


In all, general expenses, $5,727,766. 


Mr. MAGEB of New York. Mr. Chairman, an amendment 
having been made adding $30,000 to the bill, Ll ask that the 
Clerk may be authorized to correet the total amount and alse 
to correet all totals in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be authorized to correct the 
totals throughout the bill. Is there ubjection? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SPNATE 

The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having 
rest med the chair, a message in writing from the President of 
the United States was conmmunicated to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who aiso im 


, 
: 
' 





Eee 
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formed the House of Representatives that the President had 
on April 16 approved and signed bill of the following title: 
H..593. An act authorizing the issuance of service medals 
to officers and enlisted men of the two brigades of Texas Cav- | 
| 


ulry organized under authority from the War Department under 
date of December 


8, 1917, and authorizing an appropriation 

therefor; and further authorizing the wearing by such officers 

and enlisted men on occasions of ceremony of the uniform law- 

fully prescribed to be worn by them during their service. 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BLLL 

The committee resumed its session, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the Chief Forester and other personal services in the District 
of Columbia in accordance with the classificaton act of 1923, and for 
personal services in the field, $2,500,833, 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Clerk will cor- 
rect the spelling of the word “ classification ” in line 8, page 29. 

There wns ho objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. On page 29 of the bill, Ine 23, there is a limita- 
tion of $1,000 specified as the total that can be expended for 
the construction, purchase, or improvement of any Govern- 
ment building on a national forest. I understand that no 
amendment of this amount can be offered at this time, because 
the thousand dollars fixed by statute, but I rise to call 
attention to its inadequacy and to ask gentlemen to have in 
mind for favorable consideration a measure which bas been 
favorably reported and will be presented by the Committee 


is 


on Agriculture, I think, within a very few days, increasing 
the limit to $2,500 in the case of a dwelling. This amount 
of $1,000 has been the limit for a long period of years on 


buildings within the national forests, although perhaps 200 of 


these buildings are year-around residences of forest rangers 
and their families. Considering the fact that these build- 


ings are mostly in the mountains where the winter weather 
is severe, and considering further the fact that no dwelling 
can be constructed in these times for $1,000 that will be ade- 
quate for the housing of any family, 1 am sure that the Con- 
gress will be in a state of mind to act favorably upon the 
proposed increase of this amount. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the gentleman's proposal 
to limit the increase only to a dwelling? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think the bill says so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why not make it so that they can use 
up to that amount in other classes of buildings? I have in 
mind where, instead of one large barn to take care of the 
needs for a reserve of horses, they have been compelled to 
build a series of small barns On account of this provision. I 
think the increase ought to apply to all buildings. 

Mr. LEAVITT. In a ease of that kind it perhaps ought to 
apply, but the need for the increase is principally in connec- 


will the gentleman yield? 


tion with dwelling houses. The measure which is to be re- 
ported, as I understand it, gives a graduated scale. Some 


classes of buildings would have a maximum of $500, others of 
$1,000, and in the case of a dwelling house, $2,500, 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
that measure has already been reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture, and it has in contemplation only the extension 
of the limit of $2,500 for a dwelling house, and at the same time 
limiting the number of dwellings to cover the cases the gentle- 
man has mentioned. 

Mr. LEAVITT. These dwellings would number about 200 
and they are year-around homes of men in whose hands is 
placed the responsibility for the preservation of the forests, 
their protection from fire, the handling of timber sales, the 
survey of claims, the handling of the grazing of sheep and cat- 
tle, in fact the administering of millions of dollars’ worth of 
property of the United States. Of course the families of these 
men are entitled to much better conditions than can be pro- 
vided under this limitation of $1,000 which has been for years 
written into the law, and I ask, as an old member of the Forest 
Service, your favorable consideration of this increase to $2,500 
which has been reported by the Committee on Agriculture 
when it comes before the House for passage within a few days. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Montana 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows. 


In national forest district seven, Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, Okla- 
homa, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, West Virginia, New Hampshire, Maine, Porto Rico, 
and Maryland, $168,633, 


Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. In view of the fact that the National 
Government has been adding to its forest reserves very largely 
in the State of West Virginia, and I presume in some of the 
other States enumerated in the paragraph, I ask the chairman 
in charge of the bill whether there has been any increase in the 
appropriation this year over the preceding year? I refer 
forest district No. 7. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a $22,000 
increase at least over the appropriation for last year. It was 
$146,073 last year, and this year for the same item it is $168.633, 

Mr. 


to 


MAGEE of New York. Yes; those are the figures, 
There has been an increase of something over $22,000. 


Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. I am very glad to hear that, 
because, as I say, the Government is adding to its reserves in 
my State and I presume in others in district No. 7, and I 
thought if the appropriation were not increased it would not 
be sufficient to take care of the added acreage. In West Vir- 
ginin there is no expense for reforestation. If we can keep 
down the destructive forest fires, nature does the rest; and the 
mountain land, once cut over, will bear merchantable timber 
again in a surprisingly short time compared with other sections 
of the country. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the 
provisions of the act approved March 2, 1897, entitled “An act to pre- 
vent the importation of impure and unwholesome tea,’ as amended, in- 
cluding payment of compensation and expenses of the members of the 
board appointed under section 2 of the act and all other necessary 
officers and employees, $36,110. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. Page 
39, line 12, I move to strike out “ unwholesome.” Mr. Chair- 
man, this is simply a pro forma amendment. I just want to 
congratulate this committee as being the first committee in 
Congress for 50 years that has kept out of the Agricultura! 
bill, when bringing it on the floor, the usual $360,000 appro- 
priation for free garden seeds. I think this committee deserves 
commendation. 

When I first came here it was impossible to get more than 
10 men to vote against free garden seed, but the membership 
has been improving on that proposition each year. They have 
found out that the people back home do not approve of it; in 
other words, that it was “ unwholesome” legislation, and I 
think that this committee deserves the thanks of the taxpayers 
of the country. This is one bill now that they can not even 
offer an amendment to providing such an appropriation, be- 
cause we have passed even the place where such an amendment 
could be offered. I would not have mentioned this subject half 
an hour ago, but having passed that place in the bill where 
it could be offered I thought I ought to say these few words. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Is there danger of anybody offer- 
ing a motion to recommit? 

Mr. BLANTON, If they did, the Speaker would hold it was out 
of order, for the House supported his decision to that effect 
last year by about a 2 to 1 vote upholding the ruling of the 
Speaker that such a motion was out of order, and you have a 
precedent against the motion to recommit. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. TI will. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Would not the gentleman be kind enough 
to include in his words of commendation the Committee on 
Agriculture? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; unfortunately, I can not do it, because 
the Committee on Agriculture has already reported such a bill 
seeking to have appropriated $360,000. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I want to ask the gentleman if he is not 
mistaken? 

Mr. BLANTON. There is such a bill—the Langley bill—now 
on the calendar, favorably reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. KETCHAM. 

Mr. BLANTON. 


Is not the gentleman mistaken? 

The gentieman does not keep up with the 
ealendar like I do. That bill is on the calendar with a favor- 
able report. The chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
[Mr. Haveen] will admit it. Has it not been reported? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We have reported a bill—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Authorizing an appropriation of $360,000, 
and it is on the calendar. My friend ought to understand what 
is on the calendar 

Mr. KETCHAM., 

Mr. BLANTON. 
I am talking about. 





I do. 
Because I keep up with it, and I know what 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
Mr. BLANTON. I will, 


Will the gentleman yield? 





1924 


Sn 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I recall some years ago that Victor 
Murdock, the famous agriculturist in Congress, said he tried 
both sending out speeches and garden seed, and was rather in 
favor of garden seei| because his constituents wanted him to 
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send more garden seed but never more speeches. Has the gen- | 


tleman ever tried to send eut speeches in competition with gar- 
den seed ? 

Mr. BLANTON, I want to say to the distinguished gentleman 
from Nebraska, fermer governor ef that State, I send my 
speeches to Nebraska and other States. Maybe that is why my 


constituents keep me in Congress. I send more of my speeches | 


into other States than I do inte my ewn, because I am trying to 
let the people know what is going on in Washington. That Is 


one reason, I honestly believe, why the people have asked us to | 


stop this garden-seed distribution. 
On January 8, 1923, when a motion to recommit the agri- 


cultural appropriation bill was made by the gentleman from | 


Oklahoma |Mr. Carrer], to appropriate the usual $360,000 for 


free garden seeds for the present fiscal year, I quote the fol- | 


lowing from the ConGrRESSIONAL Recorp for that date to show 
what happened, to wit: 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order against the 
I on to recommit. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
motion te recommit. 

Mr. BLanyon. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order against the 

‘tion to recommit on the ground that the amendment is legislation 

1uthorized on an appropriation bill and it is a change of existing 
law. Especially I call the attention of the Chair to that part of the 
amendment embraced in the motion to rerommit which arthortz 
Secretary of Agriculture to make seed contracts for a period as long 
as five years, extending the contracts through the life of more than 


two Congresses. It is unauthorized, and it should not be permitted on 
an appropriation bill. 


e 


move the previous question on the | 


And after debate the following is the Speaker's ruling, sus- | 


taining my point of order: 


The Spraker. The Chair prefers to rule. The Chair has heard the 
gentleman. The Chair thinks he onght to suggest that preserving the 


authority and binding force of parliamentary law is as much the duty | 


of each Member of the House as it is the duty of the Chair, that the 


rights of every one of us here depend upon it, and that each Member | 


ought te vote on such a question net as his interest or desires in respect 
to the particular subject may sway him bat as he thinks is really the 
law. It is unquestionably true that several times the Committee of the 
Whole House has overruled the decision of the Chairman of that com- 
mittee and has held that an amendment like this is in order. That, 
however, has never been done in the House. If the House should take 
that action, of course the Chair would bew to the opinion of the House 
and follow it; but wntil then the Chair thinks that he is bound to follow 
the rules of parliamentary law, and the Chair thinks the same duty 
rests upon every individual Member of the House. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, much as I respect the Speaker’s judgment 
and fairness, I must respectfully appeal from the decision of the Chair. 
Mr. ANDreRSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

The Speaker, The gentleman from NRentucky appeals from the de- 
cision of the Chair, and the gentleman from Minnesota moves to lay the 
appeal on the table. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Minnesota to lay the appeal on the table. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced himself tn doubt. 

Mr. Anrersox. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Speaker, | demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 173, nays 85. 


Thus my colleagues will see that on January 3, 1923, by a 
vote of 173 to 85—over two to one—the House sustained the 
Speaker when he held that this $360,000 free-seed appropriation 
was subject to a point of order, and thus struck a death blow to 
free garden seeds. Let me show you what your constituents at 
home think about this free garden seed proposition: 


WHAT THE PEOPLE AT HOME THINK. 


Here is a protest I received from one part of Jones County: 
Lvpoeres, Tex., December 77, 1923. 
Hon. THomas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 


Dear Tom: We have noticed in the public press that there is to 
come before the House a bill to try to start again the garden-seed 
graft and thus increase taxes on the people. We, the undersigned citi- 
gens in your district, ask that you do all in your power to prevent its 
passage, as we fee] that we have all the expenses in the way of taxa- 
tion that we are able to bear. We ask that you do all you can to get 
your worthy colleagues to defeat it: 


Nee 





I. Z. Brown, M. D.: Berry M. Campbell, « rzist M. G. 
George, farmer; S&S. W. Seaman. o ler; J. A. \ 
hite, nt; < A. Douthit, cinner; W. F Derry, 
restaura N. J losh, drug st: Mrs. M. J. Br l, 
gardener; J. N. Loo; armer; J. H. Lee, bookkeeper ; 
Charles Stifiemire, ban} ; B. U. Fox, merchant; IL. L. 
Brown, restau 2. I < t i rmer; Frank 
H. Herrick, edi - Powell, ¢ r: Charles 
Webb. clerk: J. J. ¢ try, pastor | ist chureh; T. R. 
Putnam, merchant; Ray Ru Z. : Albert n- 
sen, clerk; W. C. Smart al | | c, 
merchant; T. M. Smart, druggist; R p, M. D.; 
Ec. lL. I lider, M. D J. R t Mra 
i M. Sma clerk G W i \ ( ller 
rington, farmer; Oscar F, Seth, farmer cs oe y, 
restaurant; O. B. Cotton, clerk; G. F. V 
maker; A. Fitz l, hant; C. G. ¢ i : 
B. J. Fickel, machinist; Mrs. Sarah Sharbott; R. W. 
Harper 


The above list fairly represents the citizenship of this splen- 

did community. The following comes from San Saba Count 
Saw SABA, TEex., December 22, 1923. 
Fion. Trromas LL. BLanton, M. C., 
Washtnoton, PD. 0. 

My Drar Mr. PLANTON: I am herewith Inclosing you a protest 
against the reenactment of the free garden seed bill 

This protest is signed by the very best element of citizenship of this 
county, representing neary every avocation. Nearly every man, woman 


and child here would sign this protest eagerly. The spirit an expres 
sion of the people are against this foolish proposition This extrava- 
gant expenditure of the people’s money is a mock pretense of Congress 
to do benefit to the people of ft! country. A majority of s are 


strictly against this measure and hope that it will be defeated. 
With best wishes and kind regards, I am, 
Yours truly, 


PETITION, 


SAN Sapa, TBx., December 19, 1923, 
Hon. THomMAs L. BLanton, M. C., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sr: There has recently appenred In press reports a strong intl 
mation that the “free garden seed” act would at this session of Con- 
gress be attempted to be reenacted., 

We the undersigned wish to protest against this useless bill because 
in our opinion the benefits are not cemmensurate with the expenditures. 

Respectfully, 
W. CC. Edwards, ranchman; 8S. J. Bross, county surveyor; 
Cc. A. Harkey, county treasurer ; George W. Horton, sec- 
retary chamber of commerce; G. L. Huckaby, county 
echool superintendent; A. B. Wilsom, county. attorney; 
W. A. Smtth, editer the News; W. V. Dean, county 
judge; Edgar T. Neal, sheriff of county; B. L. Reetor, 





ex-State senator; T. A. Murray, president City National 
Bank; Mrs. Eddie Williams, clerk district court; J. K. 
Rector, attorney; Mitch Johnson, atterney; Dr. Ira QO. 
Stone: Dr. J. L. Dailey; Dr. William 8. Bickham; 
Leonard A. Skaggs, druggist; W. A. Ashley, ranchman; 
J. BE. Rainey, farmer; T. J. Burnham, farmer; W. H. 
Kimbrough, merchant; James W. Cummins, merchant; 
W. G. Jarvis, optometrist; G. A. Walters, jr., abstrac- 
tor; H. B. Clark, clerk; W. R. Hines, merchant; B, D. 
Sullivan, merchant; O. L. Gray, ranchman; W. L. 
White, clerk ; H. D. Chadwick, clerk ; Rev. B. BP. Giesler; 
C. B. Lambert, farmer; W. W. Whitley, ranchman 3 
R. Terry, farmer; Arch Woods, clerk county court. 


I think that ineludes every officer in that county. 

I have a protest sent me by Mr. BE. C. Brand, of Hamlin, Tex., 
in which he says: 

I hope to see the day when Congress will be Milled with men who wi! 
try ‘to preserve the finances of our country as they do their own, or, 
in other words, before they spend a dellar of the people's money, ask 
themselves the question, if the dollar belonged to them in person, would 
they expend it in such a manner. 

With reference to this garden seed, we think that it is money thrown 
away. For instance, in talking with three mea in my office yesterday 
two of them told me that they had received garden seed from the Gov- 
ernment and they were stored away unused. The writer in a clean-up 
at home two or three days ago ran across several packages. I sin- 
cefely hope that if this seed graft bill comes ap again you will use 
every effort to defeat it. Attached you will find a petition signed by a 
few of our leading citizens who ask that you protest against this graft. 
I believe that 90 per cent of the farmers in your district are against it, 
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PETITION, 


HAMLIN, Tpx., December 18, 1923. 
Hon. Tuomas L. BLANTON, M. C., 


Washington, D. 0. 


Dear We the undersigned farmers and business men petition 
that you use every effort to defeat the garden seed bill, as we believe 
that it is a waste to the taxpayer. We think that it is a useless 
expenditure and doubt that over one-third of the seed are ever planted. 
Your efforts will be appreciated. 

T. F. Holman, C. 8S. Low, EB. C. 
Townsend, J. A. Feagan, J. C. Bledsoe, O. H. Berry, 
D. M. Poe, J. B. Eakin, Fred Sledge, G. L. Barnett, 
Hl. M. Payne, W. L. Hunter, D. O. Sauls, Lennie 
Greenway, G. Hl. Tumlin, R. G. Bowdry, Pat Henry, 
S. C. Ferguson, J. P. Terrill, H. Fields, Dr. J. F. Taylor, 
T. Cooper, W. M. Hinton. 


Sir: 


Brand, Lewis Boyd, W. R. 


The following, Mr. Chairman, was received from Taylor 
County: 
To the Hon. THomMAs L. BLANTON, M. C., 
Washington, D. C0. 
We, the undersigned citizens and qualified voters of Taylor County, 


Tex., tfully ask that you exert every legitimate effort in opposing 
the free seed bill when it comes up in Congress. 


resper 


G. T. Robinson, B. W. Ellison, F. A. Walden, R. L. Shepard, 
W. R. Gilbreth, B. T. Chrane, M. C. Rampy, J. H. 
Kading, R. E. Longacre, A. B. Lewis, C. E. Taylor, 
J. R. Hardwick, W. C. Davis, J. E. McCarty, 8. C. 


Bright, D 
Tibbs, G. C 


Booth, J. A. 
Welch, T. J. 


Labett, H. M. Stevens, T. C. 
Colley, J. L. Richardson, J. P. 


Davis, Lon Lockley, Sam Gilbreth, C. K. Kirkendall, 
J. W. Smith, F. M. Smothers, M. R. Street, W. M. 
Webb, J. D. Ayres, P. H,. Hollingshead, T. C. Cox, C. B. 
Bynum, Luther Rogers, J. M. Plowman, C. M. Bell, 
H. C. Callaway, W. D. Ross, W. J. Hodges, G. A. 
Chrane, W. T. Lindley, R. P. Bright, W. E. Carter, 
M. FB. Williams, T. J. Key, J. D. Rodgers, Ben Holmes, 
R. J. Donald, J. W. Caton, J. L. Reynolds, Wm. 
Slaughter, sr., C. F. Latham, A. Hefferman, N. A. 
Cummings, W. EB. Biggers, L. A. Petree, V. T. Babston, 


S. B. Brannan, A. B, 
Davis, D. F 


Smothers, L. F. Spencer, J. P. 
Downing, C. D. Varnell, J. C. Putman, 


Hi, A. McMinns, EB. BE. Wood, W. O. Mobley, C. P. Ab- 
bott, S. C. Eager, B. P. Smothers, J. D. Abbott, T. A. 
Fuqua, W. F. Utzgman, M. C, Bynum, B. C. Plowman, 


J. F. Reed. 


I received the following protest from Mr. R. E. Bradbury, 
editor of the Lometa Reporter, and who formerly edited the 
Mullin Enterprise: 

LOMETA, TEX., December 19, 1923. 
PHOoMAS L. BLANTON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Congressman 


Drar Mr. BLANTON: From press reports we learn that Congress will 
soon take up for consideration the measure to appropriate an exceed- 
ingly large sum in order that the people might be supplied with a few 
free garden a practice that is considered very foolish by most 
receiving them. From a sensible and economical stand- 
point we hope the measure will be defeated this time as it was during 
It is a needless waste and we feel confident that you 
to a cold finish. Multitudes of others are of the same 


seeds 
every person 
the last session. 
will fight it 
opinion. 

I have talked to hundreds of people living in Brown, Mills, and 
Lampasas Counties about this waste and not one appreciates the seeds 
that are usually sent out, and the Congressmen who fosters such a 
proposition is surely to be pitied. 

lind a better use for the people’s money than buying a few packages 
of garden seeds that, if planted, will never come up. 

Wishing you and family a merry Christmas and a happy New Year, 
and may you live te give a century more of service in Congress. 

I am, yours sincerely, 
R. BD. BRADBURY. 

The following protest was sent me by one of the leading citi- 
zens of Anson, Tex.: 

ANSON, TEX., December 15, 1923. 
Ilion. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
Congressman, Washington, 
Dear Sire: We, the 


D. @. 
undersigned citizens of Jones County, Tex., 


learning that there will be an attempt made to again pass a Dill or 
get an appropriation for the distribution of garden seed, do hereby pro- 
test against such action on the part of Congress, and call upon you 
to defeat same if possible, 


We understand that this matter costs the Government about a half 
a million dollars annually, or something near that sum, and by itself 
it probably would not affect to any gteat extent the vast number of 
taxpayers in the United States, yet it is one item among many items 
of the kind which is useless, and when taken together with all such 
items in the aggregate constitutes a big sum, which eliminated from 
the annual appropriation bills would relieve the taxpayers of this 
country. Besides it is not good policy or good morals to waste the 
public money for any purpose, and we hereby call upon you to use your 
best endeavors to defeat such a Dill. 


Barrett Brasher, John B. Thomas, T. J. Barrett, W. O. 
Wornack, J. C. Edwards, R. L. Smith, J. H. Barrett, 
T. J. Stubbs, Frank Powell, Claude Grace, Ed Altman, 


Cc. F. Harper, A. L. Cole, Charles F. Murray, M. ¢. 
Meyers, J. L. Neville, George H. Baker, B. J. Byrd, 
J. H. Holt, J. R. Thompson, J. A. Mills, W. F. Me- 


Duff, F. A. Arnold, W. S. Pope, Sid L. Castle, Clyde 9. 
Brooks, G. A. Gray, Owen Thomas (district clerk), Lee 
McCaleb, S. A. Palmer, O. W. Lasebee, A. M. Me- 
Craight, P. F. Willis, R. L. Alexander, A. McK. Jones, 
M. D., J. C. Ingran. 


The following protest was sent me by one of the leading citi- 
zens of Bradshaw, Tex.: 


BRADSHAW, Tex., January 5. 1924. 


To the honorable body of Representatives of the Sirty-eighth Congress 
of the United States: 


We do hereby petition you as follows: 


“From press reports some Members of Congress are again or- 
ganizing their forces to pass at this Congress their $360,000 garden 
seed graft bill, which was defeated last year. These seeds 
practically worthless, and a great expense is attached to sending 
them out. We must curtail expenses if we desire a tax reduction. 
If this $360,000 is expended annually for these seed, there must 
necessarily be collected a like amount in taxes from the people to 
pay the bill. Therefore we, the undersigned citizens and taxpayers 
of this town, do hereby enter our protest against this bill and pe- 
tition you to defeat it, as it is a useless expenditure—one that is 
sapping the American taxpayer's pocketbook.” 

N. B. Bailey, J. T. Boon, M. D.; Joe Poindexter, C. J. Pfor, 
W. M. Oldham, 8S. W. Browne, W. J. Harrington, J. U. 
B. Polloch, W. P. Hancock, H. Grissett, J. M. Sma!!- 
wood, W. G. Daniel, Homer Traylor, Guy Taylor, L. J. 
Hardin, W. L. Pratt, R. W. Smith, B. G. Allen, W. H. 
Cochran, H. A. Parris, J. J. Watts, A. F. Benge, B. Y. 
Howze, H. B. Turner, F. P. MceCarland, J. 8. Thornton, 
A. I. Bagmell, J. D. Halsell, Joe Floyd, L. F. Turnbow, 
L. H. Turnbow, J. F. Crow, C. F. Smith, L. H. Smith, 
J. F. Sanders, Geo. Lent, A. J. Ware, P. R. Gerlach, 
M. R. Bagmell, J. B. Berton, R. C. Malone, C. B. Poin- 
dexter. 


are 


I received the following protest from Dr. T. Richard Sealy, 
one of the leading physicians of Coleman County: 


SANTA ANNA, Tex., December 22, 1923. 


Hon. THomMAs L, BLanTOoN, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. BLaAnTon: From recent press dispatches we note that 
there will be an effort made to reestablish the old custom of spending 
about one-half million dollars of the Government money so that each 
and every Congressman may send to Bill Jones or Sy Smith free garden 
seed. 

From my own personal experience and that of many hundreds of 
your constituents with whom I have talked, we believe this to be a 
wasteful expenditure of money and should not be permitted. We fur- 
ther believe that if Congress would assist to cut out entirely and cut 
down immensely, particularly in the number of unnecessary Govern- 
ment employees, that it would be unnecessary for the Government to 
assess the present high tax rate, for by your plan you are cutting down ex- 
penses and when you do that you make it unnecessary for so much 
income, 

Please let me have a personal letter from you concerning your cam- 
paign for Congress in your old district next year, if you have decided 
to make the race again. If you do decide to run again, I am for you, 
as always in the past, even though we do have an avowed candidate 
here in my own county, who is my neighbor and friend. 

Very truly yours, 
T. RicwAarD SBRALY. 


I recetved the following protest from one of the leading mer- 
chants and business men of Brown County: 














. 
BrowNwoop, Tex., December 21, 1923, ] 
Mr. Tuomas L. BLANTON, 
Washington, D. OC. 


Dear Mr. BLANTON: I have been noticing for several years the com- 
ments of the press on the practice of Congressmen distributing garden 
seed over the country. I consider this an absolute waste of the people’s 
money, and am writing you to ask that you register a protest against 
this for the people. 

There may be some short-sighted people who receive these seed think- 
ing they have gotten something for nothing, who are pleased with this 
pork-barrel system of trying to get votes, but any man with brains 
enough to think knows that these seeds cost more than if raised by 
private individuals or corporations, and each individual certainly should 
select the seeds needed in his garden to a better advantage and to 
his liking than his Congressman could possibly do. Besides, seed 
shipped over the country by freight is certainly a more economical 
way of distributing than to dribble them out through the mails. I 
assure you that there are very few people ignorant enough in these 
enlightened times to think this wasteful system does not cost them 
anything. 

I believe that it is the duty of the people in charge of our affairs to 
put a stop to this awful humbug business, 

I am inclosing the names of several of my friends who join me in 
this protest, and I will say to you frankly that not a single individual 
approached on this subject has favored the continuance of Congressmen 
dishing out garden seed, 

Yours truly, 


W. G. Baxter. 


Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Srr: We, the undersigned citizens of Brownwood, Tex., ask 
that you please do all in your power to stop the wasteful practice 
of distributing garden seed over the country at the expense of the 
people. We do not believe that the people receive benefits to justify 
the amounts expended by this practice. 

H, G. Baxter, Glennie Patterson, Erva Sinclair, Mrs. Fred 
L. Hayes, B. H. Baxter, Mrs. W. R. Cooper, Henry 
Keith, W. F. Anrich, J. Waldo Carson, B. F. Anthony, 
Kkba Carson, H. F. Hunter, T. P. Kelly, J. L. Lane, 
Geo. Gardenhire, Mrs. B. F. Anthony, Mrs. B. HU. 
Isaxter, H. F. Hunter, Mrs. H. F. Hunter, J. F. Hunter. 


The following protest was sent to me by Mr. C. T. Beckham, 
one of the leading farmers and citizens of Trent, Tex.: 


TRENT, Tex., December 15, 1923. 
Hon. Tuomas L. Branton, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: We notice from the press dispatches that Congress may 
soon again be called on to pass appropriations for the distribution of 
garden seeds, etc. 

May we, as citizens of the country, be permitted to express our dis- 
approval of all these unnecessary expenditures and to respectfully 
suggest to you that you use your utmost influence against the passage 
of such bills. We know from our own experience and observation that 
the money spent for seeds is largely wasted, as the garden seed from 
the post office is a huge joke with many of us. Assuring you that we 
appreciate your efforts in your endeavor to eliminate all such expenses 
of the Government, we are, 

Very respectfully, 

L. BE. Adrian, C. T. Beckham, Jas. Bright, J. K. P. Winn, 
A. Williamson, T. J. Williamson, H. W. Beckham, 
H. M. Scott, O. L. Dowchy, M. G. Scott, J. O. Walter, 
Mrs. Billings, R. B. Johnson, Joe Winter, W. F. Stead- 
man, W. J. Armour, J. S. Reid, BE. Kegans, Carl Ed- 
wards, Ross Campbell, L. Z. Petsworth, C. Murdock, 
J. S. Campbell, Jackson Bright, Isaac Bright, C. Whit- 
field, J. M. Jones, A. J. English, R. R. Meets, Mrs. B. L. 
Mangum, Mrs. Jas. G. Waters, H. Kelso, R. B. McKee, 
Cc. C. MeKee, C, L. McLeod, R. B. McKee, jr., A. C. 
Terry, H. N. Smith. 


The following was sent to me by Mr. M. W. Oldham, one of 
the leading farmers of Avoca, Tex.: 


Avoca, Tex., December 22, 1923, 
Congressman THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jupen: As farmers and voters we appeal to you as our Repre- 
sentative to oppose the garden seed bill. We understand that it is to 
come up before Congress again soon. We oppose any such law, be- 
cause we consider it of no value whatever. 

These seed that are sent out by the Government to all parts of the 
United States are of no benefit to us, because our climate and soil 
do not suit these seeds sent out, 
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We, as taxpayers, do not think it right to spend money for this, 
which is of no benefit to us. 
We appeal to the United States Congress to oppose any such law or 
matter that comes before you. 
We earnestly ask that this matter be considered seriously. 
Yours truly, 


M. W. OLDHAM, 
N. B. OLDHAM. 
J. H. Everts. 
P. H. Girrorp. 


JOHN GIFFORD. 
W. W. Farmer. 

The foregoing are just a few of many protests L have received 
from my constituents against Congress distributing free gurden 
seed. I insert them here that you gentlemen of the committee 
may know that your action leaving garden seed out of this 
bill meets with general approval from the people. Note that 
most of these people are farmers, 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, some years ago I remember there 
was a lady who lived in the great State of Texas, from which 
our genial colleague comes, who had a farm of such gigantie 
proportions that it was 13 miles from her front door to her 
front gate. Now, I am willing to concede that on a farm of 
that kind that a package of Government garden seed would not 
make much of a show. I am also told that farmers there start 
out in the spring of the year and plow a straight furrow until 
fall and then they turn round and harvest back; that they build 
drift fences eight or ten miles in length, and that cattle never 
get around the fence evidently thinking that they are in the in- 
closed field. There are farms in my State that are not so 
gigantic; there are thousands of hillside patches of half an 
acre or so and for these small tracts the people of West Vir- 
ginia are very glad to get garden seed and I have had hundreds 
of requests this year from persons in my State to send garden 
seeds for spring planting. 

While I did not offer an amendment to the appropriation bill 
in order to give free garden seed to the people of West Vir- 
ginia, believing that it was useless to do so in view of the posi- 


tion taken by the committee reporting this bill, it is my firm 
conviction that many people in this country felt that about 
the only interest they had in Government was the free seed 


which came regularly each year from their Congressman. I 
find that a great many people in this country, because of their 
remoteness, feel that Government exists only at Washington 
and they do not realize that Government exists under their own 
rooftrees and by their own firesides, and we must remember 
that we are not the Government entirely, but representatives of 
the people. When a person receives a package of Government 
garden seeds which he can plant and see the seed spring up, it 
serves to give him an abiding faith in Government. 
has said that— 


Some one 


He who plants a seed and waits to see it push away the sod, 
Believes in God. 


The man or woman who plants a package of Government 
garden seeds and watches them sprout to life believes not only 
in God but in the Government, and the distribution of garden 
seeds was a reminder to the people at home that Government 
was in their hands. I am personally rather sorry that the 
appropriation was stricken from the bill last year, and that it 
is not continued in this year’s bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish the gentleman would read the peti- 
tions that I received from farmers down in Texas asking that 
this system of seed distribution be abandoned. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. What kind of farmers are 
they? 

Mr. BLANTON. They are real “ dirt” farmers, I can assure 
the gentleman. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. I am of the opinion that 
the gentleman once said that the farmers of his section were 
large cotton growers and that cotton was the principal crop. 
Cottonseed was not included in the list of free seeds. Am I 
right? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I think not. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I will ask unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk read down to the bottom of this 
page, and then I will move that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment 
drawn. 


is with- 


The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

I invest tion and demonstration of ‘improved methods or 
pr < preparimg naval stores, the weighing, handling, trans- 
] of Si 
‘ ncluding the employment of mecessary persons and means 

of Washington and elsewhere, and to enable the Secretary 
iculture to carry into effect th isions of the naval stores 
Mare} 1923, $20,000 
SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my rem in the Recorp on this bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
ere was no objection. 

Mir. MAGIE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

@ CHAIRMAN The gentleman from New York moves | 
that the committee do now rise. The question is on agreeing 
1 nen 

1c Tnolion was agreed to. 

\ the committee rese; and ‘the Speaker having 
! I | e chai Mr. Dowerxnt,, Chairman of the Committee 
0 iw Wi » House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that commit having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
7220) making appropriations ‘for the Department of Agricul- 
tu i the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
Purpose had come to no resolution thereon, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

NI BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ‘ask unanimous consent 
to tend y remarks made this afternoon on the agricul- 
tural bill 

SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 

? s CO to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 

] here objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

PRESIWENT’S MESSAGE—REVISION .OF THE RECLAMATION LAW (8S. 
DOC. NO. 92) 


SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 


froin the President of the United States, which was read and, | 


with the secompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation and ordered to be printed: 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I would respectfully urge on Congress the immediate neces- 
sity of revising the present .reclamation law. 
Che Secretary of the Interior appointed a special advisory 
committee of six members to study reclamation and make } 
report to him. "That committee has completed its work and 
} mal report to the Secretary of the Interior, and he 
has transmitted that report to me. I herewith transmit it to | 
Many occupants of our reclamation project in the West are 
in financial distress, They are unable to pay the charges 
assessed against them. In some instances settlers are living on 


irrigated lands that will not return a livelihood for their fami- 
lies and at the same time pay the money due the Government 
as it falls due, 

‘remporary extensions of time and suspension of these charges 
serve only to increase their debts and add to their hardships. 
A definite policy is imperative, and permanent relief should be 
applied where indicated. The heretofore adopted repayment 
plan is erroneous in principle and in many cases impossible 
of accomplishment. It fixes an annual arbitrary amount that 
the farmers must pay on the construction costs of projects, 
regardless of their production. 

in its place should be swhstituted a new policy providing 
that payments shall be assessed by the Government in accord- 
anee with the crop-producing quality of .the soil. 

The faets developed by the special advisory committee show 


that of the Government's total investment, $18,861,146 will 
never be reeovered. There will be a probable loss of an addi- 
tional $8,830,000. These sums represent expenditures in the 


eonstruction of reservoirs, canals, and other works for the irri- 
gation of lands that have proven unproductive. I recommend 
that Congress authorize the charging off of such sums shown 
to be impossible of collection, 

Because of high rates of interest and other agricultural diffi- 
culties existing, farmers are often ‘unable ‘to borrow money for 
temporary relief. The establishment of a credit fund by ‘the 
Government from which farmers on projects may secure capi- 
tal to make permanent improvements, buy equipment and ‘live- 
steck should be considered. 

More than 230,000 water users are affected by ‘the present 
serions condition. Action is deemed imperative .before the 
adjournment of Congress that their welfare may be safe 
guarded, 
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The ‘probable loss and ‘the ‘temporary difficulties of some of 
the settlers on projects does not mean ‘that reclamation is a 
failure. The sum total of beneficial results has been large in 


ime, in cooperation with individuals and | the building up of towns and agricultural eommunities and is 


adding tremendously to the agricultural production and wealth 
of the country. Whatever legislation is neeessary to the ad- 
vVancement of reclamation should be-enacted without delay. 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
THe Wuite House, April 21, 1924. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. GALLIVAN (at the request of Mr..Connery), for an in- 
definite period, on account of illness. 

To Mr. CANFIELD, indefinitely, on 
funeral. 

To Mr. AcKERMAN, for three days, on account of attendance 
upon New Jersey presidential primaries, 


account of attending a 


RECESS 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
now stand in recess until 8 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 4 
winutes p. m.) the House stood in recess until 8 o’clock. 





EVENING SESSION 
The recess having expired at 8 o’clock p. m., the House was 
called to order by the Speaker. 
CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first bill 


Consent Calendar. 


on the 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ST. MARYS RIVER AT WILDS LANDING, FLA. 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill .(H. 
R. 6725) granting the consent of Congress to the States of 
Georgia and Florida, through their respective highway depart- 
ments, to construct a bridge across the St. Marys River at or 
near Wilds Landing, Fla. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to.the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed without prejudice, and retain its place 
on the Calendar. 

The SPPRAKDR. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed without prejudice and re- 
tain its place on the Calendar. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


QUIETING TITLE TO LAND IN THE MUNICIPALITY OF FLOMATON, 
STATE OF ALABAMA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar “was the bill (H. 
R. 4437) to quiet titles to land in the municipality of Flomaton, 
State of Alabama. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That all the right, title, and interest of tho 
United States of America in and to the laads situated in;the municipality 
of Fiematon, State of Alabama, being 40 aeres of and described as 
southwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 34, township 
1 morth, range 8 east, of St. Stephens meridian, be, and the same 
are hereby, granted, released, and ;relinquished by the United States 
to the equitable owners of the equitable titles ‘thereto and to their 
respective heirs and assigns forever,-as fully and completely in every 
respect whatever as could be done by patents issued according to 
law: Provided, That the confirmations granted hereby shall amount 
only to a relinguishment.of any title that the United States has or is 
supposed to have in and to any of said lands, and shall not be con- 
strued to abridge, impair, injure, prejudice, or divest in any manner 
any valid right, title, and interest of any person or body corporate 
whatever, the true intent of this act being to concede and abandon 
all right, title, and interest of the United States to those persons, 
estates, firms, or corporations who ‘would be the true and tawful 
owners of said ‘lands under the lnws of Alabama, ineluiling the laws 
of proseription, in the absence of said interest, ‘title, and estate of 
the United States. 


With the following committee amendment: 
line 12, strike out the werd “proscription” and ineert 


Is there objection to the present consitlera- 


Page 2, 


the word “ prescription.” 
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The SPEAKER. 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

PROMOTION OF 


The question is on agreeing to the commit- 


THE WELFARE OF MATERNITY AND INFANCY 

The on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 6142) amending an act for the promotion of the welfare 
of maternity and infancy, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG, I object, Mr. Speaker. 

COTTON CROP REPORTS 

next on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2112) authorizing the Department of Agriculture to issue 
semimonthly cotton-crop reports and providing for their publi- 
cation simultaneously with the ginning reports of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 

The SPEAKER, 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
which I do not intend to do, about every second day we have 
from one to a half dozen bills for taking the census of the 
cotton situation, and there are two or three of them on 
calendar. Could some one give us something of a comprehen- 
sive picture of the situation, so that we may know whether 
we are doubling on this census taking, and so forth? 


next business 


The business 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


Mr. SWANK. I will say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that on the first day of last December Members from the 


cotton States called a conference, of which the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. TintMAN] was the chairman. He appointed a 
comnittee on cotton crop reporting, consisting of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] chairman, Senator Harris, 


of Georgia, the gentleman from Arkansas [|Mr. Wrngo], the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ortver], the gentleman from 


North Carolina [Mr. BuLWINKLE], and myself, to draft legisla- 
tion on cotton crop reporting. We had several conferences 
with representatives from the Agricultural Department; this 
bill was agreed upon and is unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. A bill from the Census Committee regu- 
lating reports from the Census Bureau was passed some time 


ago. The Census Bureau makes reports of 


ginning, and 


they are the actual number of bales of cotton ginned, and the | 


Department of Agriculture makes estimates of cotton produc- 
tion, and the two do not conflict in any way. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SWANK. Yes. 
Mr. CRAMTON. TI recall that bill. 


It was a bill that 


the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byknes] with refer- 
ence to a census of the cotton situation by the Director of the 
Census. What I want to be sure of is that there is no over- 
lapping. 

Mr. SWANK. 
any overlapping. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But there is always this danger: If you 
have two censuses taken of the same subject you are pretty 


I will say to the gentleman that there is not 








this | 





sure to have two different sets of figures, and neither one of | 


them good for anything. 

Mr. SWANK. I will say to the gentleman, further. that this 
bill was approved by the Census Bureau. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, what is the 
distinction between these census takings? The other day we 
had Mr. RANKIN’s bill before us for one purpose, we have Mr. 
ByrNes’s bill on this calendar and this one. 

Mr. SWANK. The bill the gentleman mentions, of which 
Mr. RANKIN had charge, regulates the taking of a census by the 
Department of Commerce. The census they take is of the 
actual ginnings, the number of bales ginned, and they have 
agents all over the Cotton States getting reports from the 
ginners, and those reports are not estimates, but they are re- 
ports showing the actual bales ginned, while the Department 
of Agriculture makes estimates of the number of bales they 
think will be ginned, according to acreage, weather conditions, 
boll weevil, and so forth. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWANK. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The bill which is now under consideration 
is a bill that relates very largely to the publication of crop esti- 
mates, is it not? 

Mr. SWANK. Yes; that is all it is. 


| dates, the two reports to be 
the | 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] had charge of, and | 
I notice that a little later on this calendar we come to a bill by | 
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Mr. BURTNESS. 
from the other bill? 

Mr. SWANK. Altogether different. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Is not that the main distinction? 

Mr. SWANK. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I notice that this bill provides for semi- 
monthly reports. Are there any other crops as to which reports 
are issued that often? 


And to that extent it is entirely different 


Mr. SWANK. I will say to the gentleman that I do not 
know about that. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Estimates as to the yields of potatoes, 
wheat, and other crops are usually issued monthly, and I took 
it for granted that the cotton-crop estimates had been issued 
monthly. 

Mr. SWANK. This provides for semimonthly reports, be- 


cause oftentimes the production will change on account of cer- 
tain weather conditions and the boll weevil within 
two weeks. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Undoubtedly that is true, and it might be 
true as to other crops. So, if I understand the situation cor- 
rectly, the main purpose of this bill is to get your reports twice 
a month instead of once a month and also to have the reports 
issued the same day the ginners’ reports are issued, 

Mr. SWANK. From the Bureau of the Census; 
rect. 

Mr. BURTNESS. So that you get the commercial aspect at 
the same time you get the estimate of the amount of the crop. 

Mr. SWANK. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etec., That hereafter the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
discontinue acreage reports based upon farmers’ intention to plant 
eotton and shall to be issued between July 1 and December 1 
semimonthly reports as to the condition, progress, and probable pro- 
duction of cotton. No such report shall approved and released 
by the Secretary of Agriculture until it shall have been passed upon 
by a cotton crop reporting committee or board consisting of five mem- 


a period of 


is cor- 


that 
[After a pause.] 


The 


cause 


be 


bers or more to be designated by him, not less than three of which 
shall be supervisory field statisticians of the Department of Agricul- 


ture located in different sections of the cotton-growing States, expe- 
rienced in estimating cotton production and who have first-hand knowl- 
edge of the condition of the cotton crop based on recent 


tions, and 


field observits 
a majority of which committee or board shall be familiar 
with the methods and practices of producing cotton: Provided, That 
the foregoing reports as of the following dates, Agust 1, August 16, 
September 1, September 16, October 1, October 18, November 1, Novem- 
ber 14, December 1, shall be released simultaneously with the 
cotton-ginning reports of the Bureau of the Census relating to the same 
issued from the same place at 11 o'clock 
a. m. of the eighth day following that to which the respective reports 
relate. When such date of 
the report 
workday. 


Sec. 2. 


and 


release 


11 


falls on Sunday or a 
m. of the 


legal holiday, 


shall be issued at next 


o'clock a. Buck 


eeding 


All laws and parts of laws inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed to the extent of such inconsistency. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
| the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
| the third time, and passed. 
| Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimovs consent to 
| extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill just passed. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 


unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indi- 
eated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
hears none. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, last year the farmers of the 
cotton-growing States probably lost many millions of dollars 
as a result of the inaccurate and inconsistent reports given 
out by the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 

In the first place, the department gave out an estimate in 
April, 1923, of the number of acres of cotton the farmers “ in- 
tended ” to plant. There was no law for such report, and in my 
opinion there was no reason for it. That estimate, which was 
nothing more than a guess, or a collection of guesses, as to 
what the farmers of the country “ intended” to do, showed that 
there would be above 38,000,000 acres planted in cotton during 
the year 1923, which indicated a crop of 11,810,000 bales, or about 
1,700,000 bales more than was actually made. The buying 


Chair 


public accepted this estimate at face value, with the result 
that the price of cotton was held down until after it was prac- 
tically all gathered and out of the farmers’ hands. 

This acreage estimate was not finally corrected until No- 
vember, when practically the entire crop had been ginned and 
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reported to the Bureau of Census. Then the Department of 

ilture proceeded to “check up” its estimate by dividing 
what it consideredto be the average number of pounds of lint 
cotton made per acre in 1928 into the number of pounds it 
est ited were actually made, and then took the result to be 
the number of acres actually planted, after allowing for the 


number of acres abandened. In that way the department 
finully worked out what they considered to be the number of 
acres of cotton cultivated during the year 1923, to my mind 
“ most senseless procedure. They divide a guess into an 
estimate te get the number of acres pianted. If the result 
does not sult them, they can guess and divide again. Get the 
puint? 

On October 2, 1923, the Department of Agriculture estimated 
the crop at 11,015,000 bales, or nearly 1,000,000 bales more 
than was actually made. This, of course, helped to depress 
the price. When the true situation finally became known to 
the pur public, cotton jumped to about 35 cents a 
pound. ftiad the real facts been known throughout the country, 
as (hey were known to us of the South, I dare say the farmers 


would have averaged around 5 cents a pound more for their 
ceiton than they actually received, or $25 more for each bale. 

Instead of making 11,015,000 bales, we actually made about 
10,160,000 bales, almost 1,000,000 bales less than was estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture as late as October 2, 1923. 

‘Yhe American spinners relied upon these reports, or esti- 
mates, and delayed buying until the true facts became known, 
when they realized that foreign spinners had purchased their 
supplies, leaving the American spinners without sufficient raw 
cotton to operate thefr mills until another crop could be grown 
and placed upon the market. Thus the southern cotton 
growers and the American spinners both lost heavily a 
result of these inaccurate reports. 

When we returned to Washington at the beginning of the 
present session of Congress early in December I attended a 
meeting of Representatives and Senators from the cotton-grow- 


as 


| 
| 


ing States, at which I called attention to these facts :; ffered | : 
: ‘ eee ; a : ind offered | and the felonious agportation of such freight or express pack- 


a resolution to have the situation investigated and legislation pre- 
pered to correct the existing evils and prevent a repetition of 
the disasters of last year. The resolution was adopted unani- 
mously, and I was appointed chairman of a committee consist- 
Ing of myself, Senator Wrr1zam J. Harnts, of Georgia; Repre- 
sentatives W. B. Onrrver of Alabama; Orts Winco, of Arkansas; 
F. B. Swank, of Oklahoma; and A. L. Butwrtnxte, of North 
Carolina, charged with the duty of making the investigations 
and preparing and introducing the necessary legislation. 

After weeks of study and investigation we came to the 
unanimous conclusion that the “intention to plant” cotton 
estimates or reports should be abandoned. 

Therefore we inserted in the bill which we introduced and 
which has just passed the Hlouse a provision prohibiting the 
“intention to plant” reports, 

The Department of Agriculture began attempting to get 
Congress to override our recommendations and permit them to 
publish them. If every farmer in the South had realized the 
danger of these “intentions” reports, southern Congressmen 
would have been flooded with letters protesting against them. 

Instead of discouraging the farmers from planting a large 
acreage in cotton, as the Department of Agriculture contends 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


these reports of the number of acres farmers “intend” to 


plant would do, they would have little or no effect on the 
farmers themselves, but they would mislead the cotton-con- 
suming publie into believing that a much larger crop was being 
made than that actually produced, thereby driving the price 
down and doing our people infinitely more harm in the loss of 
price than they would do them goed in the reduction of acre- 
ire, 

We also provided in this legislation that during the time the 
crop is developing and being put on the market a condition 
report be made every two weeks, instead of once a month; so 
that when one of those radical changes adversely affecting the 
cottun crop sweeps over the South we will not have to wait 
another month before that change is reflected in the condition 
report and in the cotton market, If the rains and boll-weevil 
conditions, which wrought such havoe to the cotten farmers 
last year, had been reflected in the crop-condition reports im- 
mediately, the chances are that cotton would have gone to $5 
cents a peund at least 40 or GO days earlier than it did, and 
the farmers would have got the benefit of the rise. If these 
condition reports are worth anything at all, they ought to be 
made often enough to keep the public informed as to the real 
condition of the cotten crop, especially during the critical 
period when these abrupt changes are likely to occur: and if 


they are not werth anything, they eught to be abaudened en- 
tirely, 





The ginners’ reports being the most accurate reports made, 
being based on the number of bales actually ginned, should be 
made twice a month, so as to serve as a check on the situation 
in case the Department of Agriculture should again go as far 
astray as it did last year. Therefore, we provide that the gin- 
ners’ reports be made every two weeks also, and that they 
come out on the same day and at the same hour and place the 
crop-condition reports are made. This will prevent such dis- 
astrous fluctuations in the market as took place last year, when 
one of these reports came out in the morning, running the price 
up, and the other one in the afternoon, running it down. These 
reports thus tied together, as it were, will tend to produce ac- 
curacy and at the same time help to stabilize the cotton market. 

We are also demanding that at least three of the members 
of the cotton-crop estimating board shall be from the three 
principal sections of the South, and familiar with cotton pro- 
duction, in order that their practical knowledge of the cotton- 
growing industry may help to render these reports more accu- 
rate in the future and hereafter save the cotton farmers of the 
South from the adverse consequences which have resulted from 
not having these men on this board in the past. 

After four and a half months of hard work, we have secured 
the passage of this legislation, through both the House and the 
Senate. These bills will now become law, and the cotton 
growers of the South will have at least a measure of protec- 
tion from those unfriendly influences which have done them so 
much harm in the past; and even from those supposedly 
friendly influences which have done them possibly as much 
harm, but perhaps without injurious intent. 

TO AMEND THE ACT OF FEBRUARY 13, 1913 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. f. 4168) to amend an act entitled “An act to punish the 
unlawful breaking of seals of railroad cars containing inter- 
state or foreign shipments, the unlawful entering of such cars, 
the stealing of freight and express packages or baggage or 
articles in process of transportation in interstate shipment, 


ages or baggage or articles therefrom into another district of 

the United States, and the felonious possession or reception 

of the same,” approved February 13, 1913 (37 Stat. L. p. 670). 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of this bill? 
Mr. CHINDBILOM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 


object, I would like to ask the necessity for this change of 
existing law. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the gentleman that 
it is due to the construction of the law by one of the United 
States district courts and also by one of the circuit courts. 
It is simply to meet that decision and to add to the law 
certain language. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
ef the existing law? 

Mr. DYER. Absolutely. It only adds certain words, “ in- 
cluding wagon, automobile, truck, or other vehicle” and de- 
fines what that means. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the act entitled “ An act to punish the un- 
lawful breaking of seals of railroad cars containing interstate or 
foreign shipments, the unlawful entering of such ears, the stealing 
of freight and express packages or baggage or articles in process of 
transportation in interstate shipment, and the felonious asportation 
of such freight or express packages or baggage or articles therefrom 
into another district of the United States, and the felonious posses- 
sion or reception of the same,” approved February 13, 1913 (37 
Stat. L., p. 670), be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

“Section 1. That whoever shall unlawfully break the seal of any 
railroad car containing interstate or foreign shipments or freight or 
express, or shall enter any such car with intent in efther case to com- 
mit larceny therein; or whoever shall steal or unlawfully take, carry 
away, or conceal, or by fraud or deception obtain from any railroad 
car, station house, platform, depot, wagon, automobile, truck, or 
other vehicle, or from any steamboat, vessel, or wharf, with intent 
to convert to his own use any goods or chattels moving as or which are 
a part of or which constitute an interstate or foreign shipment of 
freight or express, or shall buy or receive or have in his possession 
any such goods or chattels, knowing the same to have been stolen ; 
or whoever shall steal or shall unlawfully take, carry away, or by 
fraud or deception obtain with intent to convert to his own use any 
baggage which shall have come into the possession of any common 
carrier for transportation from oue State or Territory or the District 


Does it carry out the original purpose 
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of Columbia to another State or Territory or the District of Columbia 
or to a foreign country, or from a foreign coumtry to any State er 
Territory or the District of Columbia, or shall break into, steal, take, 
carry away, or conceal any of the contents of such baggage, or shall 
buy, receive, or have in his possession any such baggage or any article 
therefrom of whatever nature, knowing the same to have been stolen, 
shall in each case be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 10 years, or both, and prosecutions therefor may be in- 
stituted in any district wherein the crime shal] have been committed. 
The carrying or transporting of any such freight, express, baggage, 
goods, or chattels from one State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia into another State or Terfitory or the District of Columbia, 
knowing the same to have been stolen, shall constitute a separate 
offense and subject the offender to the penalties above described for 
unlawfal taking, and prosecutions therefor may be instituted in any 
district into which such freight, express, baggage, goods, or chattels 
shall have been removed or into which they shall have been brought 
by such offender. The words ‘station house,’ ‘ platform,’ and ‘ depot,’ 
as used fn this section shall include any station house, platform, or 
depot, of any person, firm, association, or corporation having in his or 
its custody therein or thereon any freight, express, goods, chattels, 
shipments, or baggage moving as or which are a part of or which con- 
stitate an interstate or foreign shipment. 

“Sec. 2. That nothing in this act shall be held to take away or 
impair the jurisdiction of the courts of the several States under the 
laws thereof; and a judgment of conviction or acquittal on the merits 
under the laws of any State shall be a bar to any prosecution here 
under for the same act or acts. 

“Sec. 3. That to establish the interest or foreign commerce charac- 
ter of any shipment in any prosecution under this act the waybill of 
such shipment shall be prima facie evidence of the place from which 
and to which such shipment was made.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 3, line 24, strike out the “and” and after the word “ depot” 
insert “ wagon, automobile, truck, or other vehicle”; on page 4, line 1, 
strike out the word “or” and after “depot” insert “ wagon, auto- 
mobile, truck, or ether vebicie"’; and in line 13 strike out the word 
‘interest ’’ and insert in lieu thereof the word “ interstate,” 


The SPEAKER, The question is on the committee amend- 
ments, 


The question was taken, and the committee amendments 
were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 6815. An act to authorize a temporary increase of the 
Coast Guard for law enforcement. 


CHINA TRADE ACT 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the next bill is H. R. 7180, a bill 
to amend the China trade act, 1922. I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be passed over without prejudice, retaining 
its place en the calendar. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 


CENSUS OF COTTON IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS AND 
WAREHOUSES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolu- 
tion H. J. Res. 231, a jeint resolution directing a census to 
be taken of bales of cotton now held at various places, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fellows: 


Resolwed, etc., That the Director of the Census be, and he is hereby, 
directed to take a census, and at the earliest possible date issue a report, 
shewing the number of bales of cotton now held in the cotton mills and 
warehouses, and the grades of such cotton. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of every owner, president, treasurer, 
secretary, director, or other officer or agent of any manufacturing es- 
tablishment, warehouse, or other place where cotton is manafactured or 
stored, whether conducted as a corporation, firm, limited partnership, or 
by Individuals, when requested by the Director of the Census or by 
any special agent or other employee of the Bureau of the Census acting 
under the Instructions of said director, to farnish completely and cor- 
rectly, to the best of his knowledge, the information concerning the 
quantity and grades of cotton on hand. The request of the Director of 
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the Census for this Information may be made in writing or by a visiting 
representative, and if made in writing sha’l be forwarded by registered 
mail and the registry receipt of the Post Office Department shal! be ac 
cepted as evidence of such demand. Any owner, president, treasurer, 
secretary, director, or other officer or agent of any cot 
establishment, warehouse, or other place where cotton is stored, who, 
under the conditions hereinbefore stated, shal 
to furnish any of the information herein p 


ton manufacturing 


| refuse or willfully neglect 


rovided for or shall willfully 
give answers that are false shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 


conviction thereof, shall be fined not less than $300 or more than $1,000 
or tmprisoned for a period of not exceeding one year, t} 
and imprisoned, at the discretion of the court. 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word in erder to ask the gentleman from Mississippi if this is 
a continued story and when we will get the last chapter and 
the last episode. The gentleman has a bill to take a census 
of the cotton about once every two weeks. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I can net say how many of 
these episodes it will take to educate the gentleman from 
Michigan on the subject of the cotton census, cotton growing, 
and crop reporting. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I will say, if the gentleman will yield, that 
they do net need to take this census for my benefit, becanse I 
am afraid it will net be effectual for that purpose. 

Mr. RANKIN, I will say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that we are taking this one for the benefit of the country gen- 
erally. The first bill which he refers to, which passed some 
time ago, was to readjust the system of taking a census of the 
number of bales of cotton as they were ginned. The bill that 
was passed from the Agricultural Committee awhile ago was 
a bill to readjust the crop-reporting system of the Department 
of Agriculture. Those two bills have nothing to de with the 
measure now before the House, This bill is to take a recount 
of the number of bales of cotton now stored in warehonses in 
the United States, for this reason: The Department of <‘om- 
merce recently gave out a statement to the world, or to the 
country, of the number of bales of cotton in store in the 
United States. After a careful investigation, some of the best- 
informed men on the cotton situation in the world, including 
Mr. Wannamaker, of the American Cotton Association, sub- 
mitted proof to show that that statement was something like 
600,000 bales too high. In other words, they were publishing 
to the world an estimate of the number of bales of eotton now 
available in the United States which was a little more than 
half a million bales more than was actually on hand. The re- 
sult of that was that, in the first place, it misled the American 
spinner into believing that this cotton was available, when, as 
a matter of fact, it was not, according to these experts; and, in 
the next place, it tended to beat down the price of cotton. 

We come in and ask for the passage of this bill in order that 
the Bureau of the Census, threugh its machinery now available, 
can get an exact report from every warehouse as to the number 


fined 


of bales of cotton now on hand. 


Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman wil! yield, [I can under- 
stand why the gentleman and his constituents would want to 
demonstrate that there was an undersupply of cotton. As I 
understand, this alleged inaccurate estimate was based upon the 
report received by the department under the law the gentleman 
is amending in the other bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. No. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And fn the other bill the gentleman is trying 
to increase ‘the number of reports which have been said to be 
worthless, in the estimation of the other gentlemen. 

Mr. RANKIN. No. The gentleman is not stating the facts. 
The gentleman is worse off than he was before I made my 
statement. ° 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not want to blame the gentleman for 
that. 

Mr. RANKIN. I appreciate the gentleman’s leniency, and I 
am sorry that I have not made the proposition more clear. 
They were supposed to get this information from some other 
source than the ginners’ report. They were supposed to report 
the number of bales of cotton on hand In the United States— 
that is, the number that had been produced, the number manu- 
factured or exported, and the number that had been reimported ; 
and somewhere in the mixup, somehow, they made a mistake, 
so the leading cotton men say, of about half a million bales. 
Now, a half a million bale mistake in a 10,000,000-bale crop is 
sufficient to disrupt the cotton market. For that reason the 
Bureau of the Census asked for this bill to be passed. The gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrzenes] introduced it, and 
my recollection is that he stated that the Director of the Census 
Bureau stated to him that they had the machinery and could 
take the estimate without additional cost to the Government. 


: 
é 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill to be engrossed 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
BILL 2112 

Mr. FULMER. Mr, Speaker, T ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

fhe SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


wus ordered the third 


and read 


SENATE 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
it is right interesting to listen to the discussion of certain 
gentlemen whenever we have any legislation affecting cotton. 


i am very glad, however, to know that in all of our troubles 
connected with the production of cotton when we appeal to 
the Congress for legislation conducive to help in my section 
that we have quite a lot of friends from the various sections 
of the country other than the South ready to lend a helping 
hand, especially those of you from the West. I appreciate 
this splendid spirit, for when you help agriculture in any 
section of the country you are building stepping-stones to pros- 
perity in every vocation of life. 

Senate bill 2112 is a companion to a bill that passed both 
Houses several days ago relating to ginners’ reports by the 
Census Bureau. Both of these bills are the outcome of a cer- 
tain conference held by Senators and Representatives. from 
the cotton States in the early days of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
at ‘which time certain gentlemen were appointed to 
frame and introduce this legislation. 

This bill directs the Secretary of Agriculture to discontinue 
the issuance of what known as ‘the intentions to plant.” 
This intention-to-plant report was first issued last year on 
April 20 without the knowledge of those directly interested in 
producing and manufacturing cotton. Due to its showing quite 
an increase in acreage “ intended to be planted,” the speculator 
took advantage of the situation and played havoc with the 
farming and manufacturing interests of the South. We of the 
South well remember that when this report came out cotton 
was holding a very strong position as to price but was soon 
hammered down about 7 cents per pound, or approximately 
$35 per bale. While this harmed the farmers, cooperative asso- 
ciations, and cotton mills of the South, it worked well with 
the New England mills, which needed cheap cotton but had 
refused to buy at the higher prices. It also worked well with 
the speculator, who made millions by depressing the market by 
harping on this very bullish report. It was shown that the 
nereage of cotton for 1923 would be around 88,000,000 acres, 
or about 4,000,000 acres more than was planted in 1922, indi- 
eating a yield of 11,800,000 bales, or about 1,700,000 more than 
was produced, as was shown by final report. 

On or about July 1 the Department of Agriculture gave out 
an estimate of 11,412,000 bales; about August 1 an estimate of 
11,516,000 bales; on August 31 the estimate dropped to 10,- 
788.000 bales; on October 2 it jumped back to 11,015,000 bales; 
on November 2 it again dropped back to 10,282,000 bales; and 
on December 12 dropped again to 10,081,000 bales. These 
various reports were based on “intention to plant” and on the 
condition of the growing crops at the time these reports were 
given out. I eontend that they are purely guesswork, and to 
my mind do more harm than good as far as the farmer and 
legitimate business are concerned. 

The very idea of estimating the number of bales of cotton 
that will be produced based on intentions of farmers before 
a cotton seed is planted in the ground is absurd, indeed. Hun- 
dreds of things can change the purposes of farmers between 
the 15th of December and the time the seed is cast into the 
ground. Thousands of farmers depend largely, upon the lib- 
erality of supply merchants and of banks who regulate the 
extent of supplies, cash, and fertilizers advanced to them in 
order that they may be able to make a cotton crop. Again, 
condition reports issued, beginning June 1 and continuing 
for several months can not be depended on to make total- 
crop estimates, for so many changes may take place in a grow- 
ing crop during these months. The critical period in the growth 
of a eotton crop Hes between July 1 and September 1. About 
the last of July of last year I had a field of cotton containing 
about 110 acres, and to all appearances it looked as if I would 
gather about 125 bales. A wet spell, however, followed, the 
boll weevil was active, and I gathered only 75 bales. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr, Wallace, is, I believe, a 
very splendid man; but I find that the various governmental 
departments at Washington are getting top-heavy, being loaded 
with men in the various bureaus and departments who do not 
have a practical knowledge of agriculture and farming. Yet 
these bureaus are largely running things and the men who 
they call in conference on agricultural matters are of the 


ress, 


is 


same type as themselves, men who do not see these matters 
from the viewpoint of the average business man or farmer. 
In other words, we need more men of actual farming experience 
in these conferences to consider these matters from a prac- 
tical standpoint. 

Now, let us see how the Crop Reporting Board of the United 
States Department of Agriculture proceeds and who dictates 
in connection with crop reports and other matters pertaining to 
this department. The following is taken from a booklet en- 
titled “The Agricultural Outlook,” issued April, 1923, by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
which bears out my statement made a few minutes ago: 


The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture issued at 11 a, m. April 20 a summary of reports from many 
thousands of farmers in all parts of the United States, setting forth 
their intentions regarding crop acreages to be planted this spring. 

In connection with the issuance of this summary it is felt that a 
comprelfensive estimate of the general agricultural outlook would be of 
special value to producers at this time. 

At the request of Secretary Wallace, Dr. H. C. Taylor, chief of this 
bureau, invited a group of well-known economists and statisticians to 
meet at Washington to consider the report on “ intended crop plant- 
ings" and te prepare a statement on the general factors now under- 
lying the agricultural situation with a view to furnishing all possible 
basis for intelligent adjustment of production to demand. 

This group met at the department on the morning of April 20. It 
divided inte subcommittees for consideration of specific subjects, and 
the first day was devoted to work of these subcommittees. 

The following day, April 21, the entire group assembled in the Crop 
Reporting Board room in executive session. The “committee of the 
whole" thereupon considered the subcommittee reports and drafted a 
condensed general statement on agricultural outlook, which was made 
public at 5 p. m. 


The character and well-informed status of the men who com- 
prised this group make this report of considerable significance 
to extension men. 

The economists and statisticians participating in the con- 
ference were: 

George KE. Roberts, National City Bank, New York City. 

Carl Snyder, Federal Reserve Bank, New York City. 

Wesley CC. Mitchell, Bureau of Economic Research, New York City. 

B. M. Anderson, jr., Chase National Bank, New York City. 

E. W. Wentworth, Research Department, Armour Co., Chicago, 11. 

Bb. W. Snow, Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago, Il. 

Wm. G. Reed, Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Warren M. Versons, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Geo. I’. Warren, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

F. A. Pearson, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 

Thos. S. Adams, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

H. A. Wallace, Corn Belt Meat Produce Association, Des Moines, 
lowa. 

H. W. Moorhouse, Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, Ml. 

H. G. Moulton, Institute of Economics, Washington, D. C. 

Walter W. Stewart, Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D, C. 

Wm. T. Foster, Pollock Found. Research, Newton, Mass. 

F. M. Surface, Department of Commerce, Washington, D, C. 

E. G. Montgomery, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


From this you will observe that not a single man from the 
South or cotton States was invited to this conference while 
six men from New Yerk, six big bankers, one representative 
from the biggest meat packing concern in the world, one rep- 
resentative of George H. McFadden & Bro., cotton factors 
and exporters, whose concern made, I suppose, millions when 
cotton took its tumble after “intentions to plant” report was 
made, one representative of Bartlett-Frazier Co., and several 
professors from New York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 
were present and participated in the conference. No wonder 
that agriculture is in such a deplorable condition. Look who 
runs things while thousands of men, women, and children on 
the farm, living from hand to mouth, are being robbed by big 
business, high freight rates, and a tariff that has practically 
closed our foreign markets. 

Here are some of the figures given out in the Intentions to 
plant, 1923, cotton. These were no doubt gladly received by 
the speculator : 


Per cent 
Per cent of five-year average acreage, 1909-1913_......-....-. 108.7 
Per cent of five-year average acreage, 1918-1922_..........._. 109 
Farmers’ intentions as reported Apr. 20, 1923_........._.-..- 112 


With this kind of statement issued the speculator certainly 
would not want better bear meat, and evidently this statement 
was put out for no other purpose than to bear the market. 
Here is a list of the Crop Reporting Board, Washington, D. C.: 
W. A. Schoenfeld (chairman), W. F. Callander, G. K. Holmes, 
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S. A. Jones, J. A. Becker, and L. M. Harrison. Not even one 
of these gentlemen is from the South or from the cotton 
States, yet they have the last word in crop reporting. They 
have the privilege and right to revise reports coming tn from 
the field which in their opinion appear to be biased becatse of 
the pecuniary interest of the reperter in cotton farming. 

The only man connected with the department from the South 
is Mr. Meadows, of Alabama, whom I know personally to be 
deeply interested in this work, but who is leaving this depart- 
met to go with the Department of Commerce. Mr. Meadows 
is a practical man with plenty of common sense. Because of 
his actual experience in producing and marketing cotton he is 
loaded with knowledge of southern agriculture. I am sorry to 
see him go, and since hearing of the change I have been won- 
dering why he is making it. Certainly I can not believe that 
it is because of his desire to get away from his life work and 
his first love. Perhaps it is because he is lonely and unsup- 
ported in his efforts to serve not against any interest but that 
the great agricultural interest might get a square deal. 

Mr, Schoenfeld and others were before our committee—Com- 
mittee on Agricnuiture—and testified In connection with Senate 
bill 2112. I am gotng to insert in the Recorp a part of the 
hearings. 

Mr. Schoenfeld, chairman Crep Reporting Board, Department 
of Agriculture, testifying: 

Mr. Ranxk1N. There is no opposition anywhere to this bill except on 
the intentions-to-plant reports? 

Mr. ScHorenretp. That is the only one. Of course, if the bill is 
passed, some provision must be made to provide ways and means. 

Mr. RANKIN. To provide the funds necessary to carry it out? 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. How much meney would it take to carry it out, Mr. 
Schoenfeid ? 

Mr. SCHOPNFELD. About $70,000. 

Mr. KiNcHELop, I take it, from the excerpt you read from the Secre- 
tary’s annual report, that he is against the discontinuance of these in- 
tentions-to-plant reports. 

Mr. ScHOPNFELD. Absolutely, and the department as a whole feels, 
after an unbiased review of the sitnation, the same way. 

Now, I want to refer back to the statement that the intentions-to- 
plant reports bad a bearish effect on the market. 

Mr. ASWELL. That is the crux of the whole situation. 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. Yes; that seems to be the sore spot. As I have 
mentioned, the farmers had last year very little cotton in their hands 
at that time. Most of the cotton held by farmers was in the hands 
of the cooperatives, and they have come out strongly in favor ef this. 

Mr. Futmer. You mean last year? 

Mr. SCHOENFELD, This last year’s crop; yes. 

Mr. Fu.mer. Was that in the hands of the farmers? 

Mr. Schosxre:cp. I mean April, 1923. Very little of the cotton 
was in the hands of the farmers; less than 4 or 5 per cent was in the 
hands of the farmers at that time. 

Mr. Furmer. That is a mistake, so far as South Carolina is con- 
cerned. They had considerably more cotton than the cooperative 
associations. 

Mr. AsweLt. Do the farmers hold the eottom later than April? 

Mr. Futmpr. A great many of them did at that time on account 
of the depressed prices. Very few of the farmers belong to the 
cooperative associations, as compared with the number of farmers, 
and they had on hand a considerable ameunt of cottom; considerably 
more than the cooperative associations. 

Mr. Scuosyxrsate. Two hundred theusand bales were held iw Aprih 
by all the farmers. 

Mr. Fotmer. How did you get the information as to how many 
bales the farmers had fn their possession? 

Mr. ScHorNrecp. I will ask Mr. Agelasto to answer that. 

Mr. AerLasTo. That is gotten by the Department of Commerce in 
these monthly statements, and the item “elsewhere” is the amount 
of cottem which the farmer has which is on the farm and in the 
country warehouses. Warehouse stocks and mill stock of course are 
in addition to that. 

Mr. Futswen. That is exactly where the department t* absolutely 
wrong. In South Carolina we have a State wa system, and 
the farmers hold their cotton threugh that system. I haven't the 
figures at this time, but it fs ten times the amount of cotton that the 
cooperatives held. As a matter of fact the cooperatives have held 
very little cotton. Under this warehouse system the farmers take 
advantage of ft and held their cotton, bank the receipts, and carry 
the cotton. That is in addition to the number of bales held in their 
own barns, sheds, and on the farm. 

Mr. AceLastTo. There was a small amount ef cotton held by farmers 
in Seuth Carolina on account of the small crop and high price. 

Mr. FuLmer. There was a lot of e¢otten carried over from 1920 
because of a slump in price. The farmer actually bad more cotten 
produced in 1920 at that time than he produced in 1923, 


Mr. Scmosnvstp. I think you are right on that im so far as 1921 
and 1922 are concerned, and I wil! bring *hat point ovt later 

Dring late June and throwgh July of 1029 
known fact that it had become necessary to incrense by at least 
500,000 bales the quantity of cetten on hand im orter to balance 
the supply and distribution for the seasen 1922-23. 
of cotten would be ample to cover the needs of the American mille 
for the month, which had a tendemey fo make fhe mills assume a 
waiting policy before taking additional stocks of raw material dur 
ing the month of July, at which time cotton was eliing at about 
3 cents a pound above the mew crop eotton, which would 1 
available In September and October. 

Mr. ASWPLL. How did it happen that 500,900 bales had been 
a secret; why hadn't it been reported? 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. I will ask Mr. Agelasto to answer that 


it became a well- 


which amount 


ecome 


kept 


Mr. AGELASTO. It appears from the reports that were issued in 
February and March there was indication that the supply and dis 
tribution of cotton would not balance. The attention of the Depart 


ment of Commerce was ealled to this fact and it was taken up by 
them, and it developed that there existed 500,000 bales of cotton 
which in some way had uot come into sight or had not been counted. 

Mr. ASWELL. The absence of a repert on that 500,000 bales had a 
tendency to raise the price up to that time? 

Mr. AGELaS2O. The absence of it indicated a small supply. 

Mr. ASWELL. It raised the price. 

Mr. AGELAsTO. It raised it fer a period. When it was brought ont, 
tegether with the shrinkage of exports—— 

Mr. Aswei_L. Whose faslt was that, the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. AGELasToO. The Department of Commeree—— 

Myr. Aswein. Why didn’t they get the facts? 

Mr. AGELAsTO. Their reports didn't in@leate it. 

Mr. ASWELL. Who was responsible for that? 

Mr. Acrtasro. It is dificult to say; it micht bave been the fault ef 
the machinery im the field ; it might have been lack of accurate reports 
of ginning for the season ending July 31, 1922, and in that respect the 
department is about to issue a statement this menth. 

Mr. ScHOENPELD. Now, as to the effect of the imtentions to » ant 
report upon the farmer himself, I assure you that, representing the 
Department of Agriculture, we should ceomsider first of all the cotton 
predacer. Of course, this affects the cottem producer, but te my mind 
the cotton producer is not considered solely—we must consider the 
entire cotton industry. 


* * . oS > . * 


Mr. Schonsru.p, Now, I want to say at this point that the intention- 
to-plant idea is quite old. An intention-to-plant report by the Govern- 
ment is something new; but I can show you much evidence, going back 
for previous years, where private interests have been issuing these 
imtention-to-plant reperts. The trade and peopie affected by it get the 
information, but the cetten producer has not bad until lst year this 
informa tion. 

Mr. FunmMer. Does the gentleman mean that the cotton manufacturer 
bas been putting eut that kind of information? 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. They have been gathering it for their own wee 

Mr. Futmer. I understood you te say that they have been collecting 
it and giving it out to the manufacturers. 

Mr. ScHornrntp. It has been going out in the trade. 

Mr. Futmer. Ism’t it a fact that it bas been coming from the specn- 
lator and the exchanges? 

Mr. ScHoenrecp. It has been coming from everyone, 

Mr. KercHamM. Would you ‘be willing to, or have you the informa- 
tion that would enable you to give us an idea as to how accurate 
these reports are that are given out by private concerns? 

Mr. SCHOENFELD, 1 was just coming te that point. 

Mr. Kercnam. All right. 

Mr. ScHornretp. I have before be a photostat copy ef Cetton and 
Cotten Oil News, dated February 12, 1923, which centaing am article 
by Mr. J. 8. Wannamaker, “ Dxhaustive report on economic situa- 
tion of cotton growers, exodus of farm labor, and symposium of 
letters.” In the questionnaire he asked this question, “ What per- 
centage of cotton acreage will be planted, cultivated, and harvested 
as compared to 1922?’ which is quite similar to the one asked by 
the Government as to what percentage of cotton acreage will be 
planted. That question was put to the cotton growers. In other 
words, What does the farmer intend to do at that time, prior to 
Pebruary 1, 1923? 

Mr. Fvuiwer. When was that issued? 

Mr. Scrornreny. This came out February 12, 1923, in the Cotton 
and Cotton Oi} News. The summary table in this article showed 4 
decrease in probable acreage of 44 per cent under the preceding 
year’s plantings. This !mtention-to-plant report issued by Mr. 
Wannamaker, was from 15 to 20 per cent lower than several other 
private intention-to-plant reports, and 16 per cent lower than the 
Governumient’s statement of imtentions fo plant isened about two 
months later. If we had had an average yenr, based upen these 
figures of Mr. Wannamaker, we would have had 9 crop of 8,200,000 
bales. Now, right alongside of this article, paralleling it, in fact, is 
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a forecast of intentions, as shown by Prof. John A. Todd, in the 
Manchester Guardian-Commercial He is an Engiishman, We con- 
ider him one of the ablest cotton statisticians in the world. He 
mak this forecast: “ The probabilities are that the acreage in 1923, 
in ite of the inducemert of a high price, will hardly be record 


and it would be a pretty safe guess to say that it will not 
Even that would be an increase of fully 
10 per cent on the 1922 acreage, according to the latest figures. 
Then he goes on to say that on the basis of an average yield of only 
140 pounds per acre, the same as 1922, this would mean a crop of 
ibout 10,250,000 bales. As a matter of fact, he hit it within a very 
mall. fraction of a per cent of what the actual outturn was. Were 
I to have a choice I would be inclined to follow the man who has been 
ble to hit the mark, hit the price, and hit the production about as 
iwenrately as anyone I know of in the trade, 


reading 


exceed 37,500,000 acres,”’ 


Mr. RANKIN. Who was that? 

Mr. Scuoenretp. Prof, John A. Todd, who is connected with the 
English textile industry, 

Mr. KercuaMm. You referred to Mr. Wannamaker. 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. We have Mr. Wannamaker’s opinion 

Mr, KerCHaM. Would you be willing to state who he is? 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. The first contact I had with Mr. Wannamaker was 
when I was assistant director of agricultural extension and had 
charge of the county agricultural agent’s work in Tennessee. At that 
time there was an organization known as the American Cotton Growers’ 
Association, which was launched in a number of the Southern States. 
They came into west Tennessee and enlisted the cooperation of our 
county agricultural agents. We assisted as much as was possible 
and permissible, but we began to part company when it was reported 
that recommendations were being made—this was September, 1920— 
that’ the cotton planter hold his cotton for 50 cents a pound. As 
you all know, if you are interested in the cotton trade statistics, in- 
stead of getting 50-cent cotton the subsequent price was below 10 





cents a pound I have no statement as to how much money cotton 
planters lot at that time, but I know that it ran into the millions 
because of such advice predicated on what the market might do, It 


looked like an awful) poor stab at a probable market price, 

Mr, KercHaM. What is the nature of his organization as contrasted 
with the ordinary farm organization? 
Mr. SCHOENFELD, I do not know 

published. 

Mr. I’'uLMer. May I answer the question? 

Mr. KercaaMm, Certainly. 

Mr. Fucmer, Mr. Wannamaker is president of the American Cotton 
Association, covering the United States. He is connected with every 
State in the Union, and with every interest, manufacturing interests 
and farming interests, and his association is doing more, in my opinion, 
than any other association has done. They are combating the boll 
They are going out and working directly with the farmers 
to defeat the boll weevil. Mr. Wannamaker has given his life to this 
work. He was reared on a farm and is still a large farmer, and to my 
mind is the best-posted man on the cotton industry of any man in the 
United States. 


I have never seen the statistics 


weevil 


Mr. KercuaMm. Will you permit one more question? How does the 
issociation receive its means of support? 

Mr. FuLMmEr. They are receiving thousands of dollars, especially from 
New York and various other sections, to fight the boll weevil. 

Mi KeTcHAM. Contributed by farmers, manufacturers, and those 
who are interested? 

Mr. FouMer. From every line of work; yes. 

Mr. Swank, The statistical department, of which Mr. Wannamaker 
is president, investigated the cost of production of cotton in the dif- 
ferent States and estimated that the cost to raise cotton in 1923 
was about 29 cents a pound. 

Mr. Former. Yes. 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. I understand that Mr, Wannamaker’s committee 
received $25,000 a year for three years from the United States Steel 
Corporation to help in the boll-weevil proposition? 

% + * * * . * 


Mr Schoenfeld continuing says: 


Now, gentlemen, in fairness to some of the criticisms that have come 
to us from the field, from Members of Congress, and which we bump 
into wherever we go in the great cotton-growing sections, we did 
make a mistake in sending out the intentions-to-plant report too late. 
We will admit that. We had the material, but it was not until we 
had thought over the advisability of issuing these reports that we re- 
leased it. We will admit that that first report did come out too late. 
That is one admission, and it is a fair criticism that the trade and 
others make of us. Another point is that the intentions-to-plant 
report contained nothing more than intentions to plant, the increase 
or decrease over previous years for all crops of an imporant nature, 
but it did not contain supplementary data as to probable carry-over 
of stocks, probable world demand and consumption, and all the other 
necessary information which would enable the planter or textile oper- 
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ator or trader to act wisely in accordance with the figures presented. 
Those are admissions which we make, We are sorry that that hap- 
pened, but we do believe this year, if Congress sees fit, we will put 
out something which we won't have to constantly explain and apolo- 
gize for. 

Mr. ASWELL, It is late now. Do you have that data ready to give 
out before April? It is now the middle of February. 

Mr. SCHOENFELD. We have agreed with Mr, RaNKIN’s subcommittee 
that no intentions-to-plant cotton report will be issued this year unless 
Congress thought it advisable, and we will not issue it unless advised 
to the contrary. 


You will observe that Mr. Schoenfeld says that— 


we had the data, the material, but it was not until we had thought 
over the advisability of issuing these reports that we released it. 


You will recall that in a statement brought to your attention 
a few minutes ago this report was released at 11 a. m. April 20, 
on the very morning that this bunch of lawyers, doctors, big 
bankers, cotton exporters, meat packers, and professors met in 
conference, 

I wish to reread right here into the Recorp that we may not 
be mistaken about this. [Reading from the Agricultural Out- 
look :] 

At the request of Secretary Wallace, Dr. H. C. Taylor, chief of this 
bureau, invited a group of well-known economists and statisticians to 
meet at Washington to consider the report on intended crop plantings ; 
and to prepare a statement on the general factors now underlying the 
agricultural situation with a view to furnishing all possible basis for 
intelligent adjustment of production to demand. 


This group met at the department on the morning of April 2v. 
This is the day that the report was released. 


The following day, April 21, the entire group assembled in the Crop 
Reporting Board room in executive session. The “committee of the 
whole” * © *— . 


Whatever that is—I presume that was when and where these 
economists and statisticians congratulated the board for its 
splendid work. 

Continuing further the hearings before our committee: 


Mr. CALLANDER. The acreage figures are always more accurate. The 
forecasts made in July or in September are simply statements that, 
from present indications, if weather conditions are average, the crops 
will be such and such. 

Mr. Jones. I understand that; but why is it for the past nine 
years you have always had estimates too high during July, August, 
and September, with the exception of two years? 

Mr. CALLANDER. Not in September. They have been more often 
low in September than otherwise. 

Mr. Jones. I have taken the reports of the Department of Agri 
culture for the past nine years, from 1915 to 1922, inclusive, and in 
July, taking the average for the nine years, your July prediction has 
been a million bales too high, and more than a million. 

Mr, CALLANDER. That began in 1915? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. CALLANDER. We have been consistently high in July, except for 
two years, when we were too low, one year 15 per cent and the 
other year 4 per cent. 

Mr. Jonrs. With the exception of two years; yes. Now, why were 
you too high during seven of those nine years? 

Mr. CaALLANper. The situation in cotton is this, that since the 
advent of the boll weevil the averages for previous years on which 
the forecasts are based have been destroyed to a certain extent, so 
that it has been much more difficult to forecast. There are several 
factors to consider; the weather, the boll weevil—weather affects the 
boll weevil and affects the cotton—and then there is the third, un- 
known factor, very difficult not only for ourselves but for all the 
private estimators to discount, the effect of the weevil on the cotton 
under various weather conditions. 

Mr. Jones. It looks to me like, taking the average for those nine 
years, that we can get a pretty good estimate of whether your crop 
reports are worth anything to the producer. Take the average for 
the nine years. I have added up your own figures, taking the totals 
for nine years ald dividing them by nine, Your average estimate 
for July during the nine years was 11,839,000 bales, the average 
estimate for August over the nine years was 11,675,000—coming 
down a little—and the average estimate in September was 11,060,000 ; 
for October, 10,773,000, and the final estimate for December is 
10,765,000 bales, or a million and a quarter bales less on the average 
for December, for the nine years than you have in July. In other 
words, these excess reports would tend toe reduce the price during 
the selling season to the producer, wouldn't they? 

Mr. Cannanpoer. That would depend on whether they were higher 
or lower than the private reports. 

Mr, Jones. Then what are they worth to the farmer? 
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Mr. CALLANDER. We have raised the question in our own minds as to 
whether we should make the early forecasts. We were forced into 
it because of the fact that the trade makes such forecasts, and their 
average has been on the whole higher than ours. 

Mr. FuutMer. That is absolutely all right for the trade, because 
they find that that depresses prices, | 

Mr. Jones. Surely. | 

Mr. FutMer. As a matter of fact, those reports are absolutely 
guesswork until they get the actual ginning reports. 

Mr. Jones. Are not the ginners in better position than the statis- 
ticians to get a real estimate on the cotton production? 

Mr. CALLANDER, The ginners? 

Mr. Jonrs. Yes. 

Mr, CALLANDER. We use that information. 

Mr. Jonrs. You, of course, get the ginners’ reports of actual gin- 
ning, and I have been told about the report of the American Ginners’ 
Association, or some such organization. 

Mr. CALLANDER, They haven't any association. 

Mr. Jones. They have an organization, haven’t they? 

Mr. CALLANDER. They used to have at one time, but I understand 
there isn’t any now. One man issues the reports under the name of 
the National Ginners’ Association. 

Mr. Jones. They were a good deal more accurate than you were 
this year. 

Mr. CALLENDER. No, sir. 


You can see the estimates on this sheet here. 

Mr. Jones. The point that occurred to me was this: During 
seven of these nine years, beginning with 1915 and running to 1923, 
inclusive, you have been from a million to a million and a half over 
in your estimates, gradually coming down during the season when 
the farmer usually sells his cotton, but you have had an overesti- 
mate each year, and an overestimate on the average from a million 
to a million and a quarter bales. How can that be of any benefit to 
the farmer, even though you increase the number of forecasts from | 
monthly to semimonthly, if you can not get them any more accurate 
than that? 

Mr. CALLANDER. The average from 1915 to 1922, the total forecast 
in July, was 11,900,000, and the average of the final ginnings was 
11,070,000, 


Mr. Jones. According to the figures I have here, it is 10,765,000, 
and I have your own figures. 


Mr. CALLANDER. Those are possibly the running bales, and these 
are the 500-pound bales. 

Mr. Jones. This is the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture 
for 1922, giving your own statistics, Table 225, being the table I have 
taken the figures from. 

Mr. CALLANDER. I am making a comparison of the final ginnings and 
you are making a comparison with December estimates. 

Mr. Jones. I am contrasting the July, August, September, October, 
November, and December estimates, and you gradually went down 
every year, with the exception of two years during the nine years, 
and in each of those years during which you made an overestimate it 
would naturally tend toe depress prices, when most of the farmers 
were compelled to sell their cotton. 1 

Mr. CALLANDER. The average of our estimates for September com- 
pared with final ginnings had been exactly the same—that is, we 
have been four years above and four years below the final ginning. 
In October we have been 3 per cent below for this period. Those 
are the times when the farmer would be selling his cotton. Our 
December estimates for eight years have been, on the average, within 
1 per cent of the final ginnings. We have been below four times, the 
greatest difference being in 1921, when we were 5 per cent. 

Mr. Jones. But you have just picked out certain months. 

Mr. CALLANbER. This is a complete record. 

Mr. Jones. But taking all the months and averaging them, you 
have been overestimating during every month in the whole nine years. 


Mr. CALLANDER. We have for July and August but not for September, 
October, and December, 








Mr. Jones. I have added up the columns of figures in Table 225, 
and on an average in July you have overestinrated 1,250,000 bales. 
In August you have overestimated more than 1,000,000 bales. in 
September you have overestimated a little over 250,000 bales, and in 
October you have overestimated just a small amount, but an over- 
estimate in every month, 

Mr. Kercnam, What difference does it make about the overestima- 
tion, except at the time when the farmer goes to sell his cotton? 

Mr. Jones. That is exactly the point. They are making an over- | 
estimate during the picking and selling season of the farmer. 

Mr. Kercuam. What are the picking and selling seasons? 

Mr. Jones. The main selling months are August, September, October, | 
and November. 

Mr. Ketrcuam. When do the heavy sales occur? 

Mr. Jones. Possibly September and October. 

Mr. RANKIN. About 60 per cent of the cotton, I believe, is sold by the 
18th of October. I think that is correct. 
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Mr. CALLANDER. Your 





figures are compared with December. Tho 
ones I am reading are taken from the 1 reports and a 
pared with the final ginnings, 
Mr. ASWELL. But December is too late for the farmer 
Mr. Jones. I have given the months in which the cotton farmer is 
most interested. 
Mr. CALLANDsR. I am sure this record is ht 1915 we were 


5 per cent above. 


Mr. ASWELL, When? 

Mr. CALLANDER. In September. In 1915, 1916 11917 
about 6 per cent above. In 1919, 1920, and 1921 we 
per cent once, 2 per cent once, and 5 per cent, and abe 
below the final ginnings. 

Mr. Jones. I have given the average for July August, Sept 
October, November, and December The overestimates of the depart 
ment on the average for the whole nine-year period have maintained 
more or less of a range from a quarter of a million to a million and 
a quarter bales during every month. 

Mr. CALLANDER, I have not analyzed that particular table 

Mr. ASWELL. You say those Ogures are incorrect and these others are 


|} not. Which set of figures do the public get? 


Mr. CALLANDER. They get both. 

Mr. ASWELL. Where else are those figures printed that you have 
just now shown, and where have they been distributed, those that you 
have just read? 


Mr. CALLANDER. They 


have been printed 
Mr. Joxes. Those are the figures that cotton is sold on It gives 
an estimate each year. I have added that up, the estimates by the 
department for July, August, September, October, November, and De- 
cember, and for seven of the years there were overestimates and in 
two years there were underestimates I have then taken the figures 
for each month, added them up and divided the total column for each 
month by nine to get the average 

Mr. CALLANDER, You will remember that our December estimates 
have been consistently under, except one or two years, and you are 
comparing the earlier months with an underestimate in December 

Mr. Rusty. What do you mean by “ consistently"? 

Mr. CALLANDER, A majority of the time 

Mr. Rusey. Do you mean you had to be over tn order 


to be con- 


| sistent? 


Mr. CALLANpErR. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Rupey. You mean consecutively? 

Mr. CALLANDER. If I may be permitted, I would like to make this 
statement: This gentleman is comparing earlier estimates with Decem- 
ber. I am comparing all of our estimates with the final ginning, which 
is the figure we measure against all the time. Now, in 1915, in Decem- 


| ber, our estimate was exactly the same as the final ginning In 1916 


it was 1 per cent above. 

Mr. Jones. Have you the final figures on production for each of 
those years since 1915? 

Mr. CALLANDER. Yes; and I would like to submit them. 

Mr. Funimer, Your final figures are largely made up from the gin- 
ning returns? 

Mr. CALLANDBR,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Futmer. That is the reason you get an accurate report at that 
time, and the others are not accurate? 

Mr. CALLANDER. It helps materially. 

Mr. Jones. In the meantime in these months th farmer is selling at 
a low price. : 

Mr. CALLANDER. As compared with the final ginnings; our Septem- 
ber, October, and December estimates have averaged below the final 
ginnings for nine years. 

Mr. Joxes. But during the nine years, through July, when they first 


| begin selling, your July estimates have been a million bales too high 


on the average. 

Mr. CALLANDER. As compared with the final ginnings; yes 

Mr. Jones. That is, when the market first starts off that would tend 
to make a slump the minute the farmer puts his production on the 
market? 

Mr. KINCHELOB, Does the Agricultural Department feed your farmers 
with those different figures all the time—— , 

Mr. CALLANDER. He has exactly the same figures I have. 

Mr. Jones. I am reading from the Yearbook. 

Mr. CALLANDER. Mr. Jonns has exactly the same figures I have, and 
he is using the same figures I am, but he is comparing the preceding 
months with December. I am comparing all of the months with the 
final ginning, which is the measuring stick. Our December estimates 
have been low. 

Mr. KINCHELOS. But that is when the farmer has sold most of his 
cotton. 

Mr. Srxcuare. That assists the textile manufacturers. A low estt- 
mate in December, compared with the final ginnings, that would help 


the farmer—— ’ 
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Mr. Jounsoxn. How would that help the farmer when his cotton is 
all gone in this country, whem you make the final report? 

NI I Mi Wouldn't that prove that your previous reports are 

I work? 

Mr. CALLANDER. In the last five or six years, as you know, we have 
had al rmal weather conditions in the cotton-growing district, and 
we haven't had our expectancy fulfilled as to crops. That has affected 
our fore d we have ised the question ourselves as to whether 
the ¢ ‘ ent, in July and August, should make a forecast. But the 
department was forced into that because of the fact that the trade of 
ibe country at large was making its own forecasts, and you will find 
by a study of this chart that Mr. Schoenfeld showed you that in July 
‘ st year more of the private estimates were above the department’s 
estimates than were below it. It is the same way this year. 

Mr. Kwrenam. L wish you would make that statement again. That 
is worthy ol repeUition, 

Mr. CaALLANveR. If you will watch this chart—the black one is the 
department the others are the private—and if you will study the 


find that in 


chart, you will most cases the average of the private 
reports in July and August is above the average of the department 
report 

Mr. Kincneton, That is in July? 

Mr. CALLANDrR, In July, August, and September. Now, if there 
were ho department reports, you can see what would happen. 

Mr. AswkiL. Who makes the private reports? 

Mr. CALLANDER, McFadden & Co., Joy & Co., and Wannamaker, and 

eral others, 


Mr, Aswe.it. Are they interested in the trade or in the farmer? 


Mr, CALLANDER. Most of them are interested in the trade, of course, 


Mr. FULMer, The Government report is the last one, and when they 
come out they back up the private statements, 

Mr. Jones. I would like to read in that conmection the final gin- 
ning reports for each year, comparing them with July. 

Mr. RANKLN. Might I say something right at this peint? 

Mr. Jongs. Yes. 

Mr. Rankin. On the 25th day of September your department made 
an estimate, whieh J believe was given out the 2d day of October, 
showing 11,015,000 bales of cotton? 

Mr. CALLANDER. Yes 

Mr. RANKIN. As a matter of fact, on the 21st of September didn’t 
Fenner & Bean, a cotton firm in New Orleans, give out their private 
report which showed only 10,273,000, or nearly three-quarters of a 


million closer to what the actual crop was than yours was? 

Mr. CALLANDER, Yes; and I think several other firms did also, and 
then some other equally reliable firms were above the department's 
estimates, 

Mr. KiNCHELOE, If these reports are wrong and these others are 
nearer right, how do you help the farmer, in view of all the money 
you spend in getting them gut? 


Mr. CALLANDER. We have an organization to get as accurate informa- 
tion as can be had. We were practically forced to make some sort of 
forecast; but, as I say, weather conditions in the country have been 


abnormal for several years, making it difficult to forecast production, 
Mr. JoHNsSON. What do you mean when you say you were prac- 
tically forced to make a report? 
Mr. CALLANDER. There was such a demand over the country. 
Mr, JouNnson. A demand by whom? 


Mr, CALLANDER. This was before my time. I see that in the depart- 


ment records. TI am simply quoting from what I-have read, 
Mr. Fu_mer. The real farmers haven't been demanding it. They 
have been cussing out the report. 


Mr. KercHaAM. Suppose there had been no Government crop report 
service; that none of the estimates had been published of the crop 
anticipated; and the producer had had to depend upon private sources 
of information, what would have been the effect upon price? 

Mr. CALLANDER. The average of the others is higher than 
departinent, 

Mr. Jomxson, How much higher? 

Mr. CALLANDER. I don’t know. I have worked it out, but I haven't 
it here. 

Mr. Foxes, For each of those years I want to give you the July 
estimate as compared with the final ginning report. 

In 1915 the July estinvate was 12,381,000; the final ginning report 
11,192,000, or 1,250,000 too big an estimate in July. 

In 1916, In July, the estimate was 14,266,000, and the final ginning 
report 11,450,000, nearly 3,000,000 too large an estimate in July. 

In July, 1917, the estimate was 11,633,000 and the final ginning 
report 11,302,000 ; 300,000 too high in July. 

In 1918 the estimate in July was 15,327,000 bales and the final 
ginning repert 12,041,000, or 3,000,000 too high in July. 

In 1919 the July estimate was 10,986,000 and the final ginning report 
11,421,000, ene Instance of an estimate in July that was too low. 

In 1920 the July estimate was 11,450,000 and the final ginning 
13,440,000, which was the second time when your July estimate was 
teo low. 
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In 1921 the July estimate was 8,433,000 and the final ginning 
7,954,000 ; too high that year. 

In 1922 the July estimate was 11,065,000 and the final ginning 
9,762,000, 

So, for seven of the nine years the July estimate was at least 
1,000,000 bales, on the average, above the final ginning report. I 
not see how the farmer could get any benefit from that. 


Gentlemen, I believe that if you will read the hearings before 
our committee, take the statements and figures given by those 
representing the Government, you will agree with me that these 
reports are largely guesswork. This line of work is costing 
thousands of dollars, and should be discontinued unless there is 
a marked improvement in the near future. 

Some weeks ago a Government station in Louisiana gave out 
a statement that we would not have near so many boll weevil 
this year compared with last year, another bright statement in 
the way of a report coming from the Government, which means 
nothing, but could be used to help bear the cotton market. 

But going back to the bill, if it is necessary to have reports as 
to conditions this bill, giving a report every two weeks instead 
of monthly, should help to some extent. Reports every two 
weeks will give more nearly any immediate change taking place 
in crop conditions due to boll weevil or any changes in weather. 
This bill also provides that reports thus issued from August 1 
to and including December 1 shall be released simultaneous!ly 
with the ginners’ reports, and from the same place and at the 
same date, 11 a. m. Heretofore they were issued sometimes 
two hours apart while in the meantime the speculators would 
push the market $10 a bale, either up or down. 

We also provide in this bill a crop reporting committee or 
board consisting of five members to be. designated by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Not less than three of this number shall 
be located in the different States of the cotton-growing belt. 
Further provision is made that a majority of this board shall 
be familiar with the methods and practices of producing cotton. 
The selection of these men comprising this board or committee 
and their requisite qualifications as above stated is to my mind 
one of the most important features of this bill in so far as the 
cotton farmer is concerned. I wish that it were possible for the 
cooperative associations of the South who are deeply interested 
in the cotton farmer and who represent his interests to have 
some voice in the selection of these men. 

The following is a letter printed in the hearings, written by 
Mr. Pryor, of Mississippi, to Mr. McCandliss, statistician, De- 
partment of Agriculture, on the subject: 


do 


Freenvary 19, 1924. 
Mr. D. A. MeCanpiiss, 
Statistician, United Statéa Department of Agriculture, 
Gulfport, Misa. 

Dean Mae. MeCanpttss: 1 am in receipt of your letter of the 18th 
instant in which you ask me to give my reasons for objecting to making 
a report on the bureau's “ intentions to Mant” report on cotton. I am 
giving below some of these objections, an@ I imagine that similar ones 
could be found for all crops upon which the burean makes “ intentions 
to plant” estimates, 

In the first place, I have always held that estimates should differ 
from guesses, and I think you will Dear me out in this. Furthermore, 
when the Govermment makes an estimate it should be as free from 
guesswork as possible. The entite world formerly placed more credence 
in a Government report than that of a private firm or individual, and 
this should be the ease always. There is more money spent on Gov- 
ernment crop reports than on any private estimate, and as a comnse- 
quence Government reports should be the most accurate all the time ; 
but you know this can not be said of them, especially our cotton re- 
ports. IL get many of the private reports concerning cotton and regret 
to say that, early in the season especially, our Government reports are 
often far from accurate. 

An “ intention to plant” report has too many ifs in ft. For example, 
I know that if the weather is favorable for breaking the land; if the 
farmegs as & whole ean purchase fertilizer for their eotton ; if the neces- 
sary farm labor can be secured; if the first planting is not killed and 
a second planting is unnecessary with seed scarce; ff the price remains 
comparatively high at planting time; if rains at planting time do not 
keep farmers from planting a part of their crops (and probably half a 
dozen other “ifs’’ could be enumetated) ; if some of these things, or 
several of them, perhaps, do not happen, we will have a full cotton 
acreage planted this year. But for me to say that some of these things 
will happen, or all or some of them will not happen, is too mttch for 
me to say at this time. I have seen some of them happen every year, 


and last year most of them happened in some of the cotton States, and 
there is every reason to believe they will happen again and again from 
year to year. 

If an “intention to plant” acrémge report is fssued before a crop 
is planted it not only warps the opinions of crop reporters but will 
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have its influence on future acreage reports of the Crop Reporting 


' 


Board. I believe this thoroughly, for having watched acreage-reduc- | 


tion propaganda, and other kinds, during my 18 years’ service in crop- 
reporting work, I found that it has its influence not only on crop 
reporters but on the Crop Reporting Board, no matter how honest the 
members are and no matter how they try to arrive at correct Informa- 
tion 

I believe the “intention to plant” report last spring influenced 
the Crop Reporting Board in overestimating the acreage in July last 
year and caused them the embarrassment of having to issue a report 
in October, when everyone knew that the acreage report w 
and the interpreted yield too high 


is too large 


Acreage estimates have always been the most difficult reports for 
the bureau to arrive at, even after the crop is planted; and reports 
of “intentions to plant" are simply piling up additional difficulties 
for the reporter and statistician. In my opinion, it is a case of 
“fools rushing in where angels fear to tread,” trying to estimate or 
guess weeks in advance of planting time what a farmer will do, when 
no one but the Almighty can know in advance the many influences that 
can enter into planting a crop 

While I am on this subject I want to state that I think It is 
equally as bad judgment to make forecasts of cotton production from 
condition reports before the middle of August. We can not correctly 
forecast cotton acreage before it is planted; neither can we forecast 
boll-weevil damage before the weevils appear in force. Everyone knows 
that with weevil infestation now spread over the entire Cotton Belt 
the weather in June and July determines very largely the size of a 
cotton crop. Weather is now the chief factor in profitable cotton- 
crop production. This is admitted by every intelligent planter. Until 
it is possible to forecast weeks in advance the kind of weather we are 
going to have in June and July, no one can make an intelligent es 


mate of cotton production from a condition report before August 15 | 


or September 1, and even then it is more or less a hazardous guess 

Let private concerns interpret condition reports months in advan 
if they wish, but it should be no province of the Crop Reporting Bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture. When the Government makes an 
estimate it should be worth something to the farmer and the cotton 
trade, and no early condition forecast can be worth much. I opposed 


this proposition when I was in the Government service. My protest | 


had no influence, however, with Mr. Murray, who originated the idea 
The world would have far more confidence in the bureau's cotton re 
ports now had it never attempted to interpret cotton estimates made 
before August 15 or September 1, or made estimates on the farmers’ 
“intentions to plant” a crop. 

I trust that these errors of judgment on the part of officers in the 
bureau can yet be seen and the practice abandoned. My only desire 
is to see the reports of the bureau as accurate as possible and to see 


the best years of my life to cotton-reporting work in the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates and every official in the bureau has my warm persona! 
regards. However, in my opinion, a serious error of judgment has 
been made by those in charge of the crop-reporting work, and I hope 
that the practices above mentioned will yet be abandoned for the good 
of the future usefulness of the bureau. ° 

I have gone into this matter at some length to show you how I feel 
in regard to the matter and to explain why I failed to make the report 
requested by you recently on the farmers’ “ intentions to plant.” 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 


Yours very truly, W. L. Prroa. 


RELIEF OF THE BOLL-WEEVIL, DROUGHT, AND FLOOD-STRICKEN FARM 
AREAS OF OKLAHOMA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was H. J. Res. | 


202. for the relief of the boll-weevil, drought, and flood- 
stricken farm areas of Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I called at- 
tention yesterday to the fact that we had sent a million dol 


lars to New Mexico and we had sent a million and a half to | 
California, and I told my colleagues there would be more reso- 


lutions to come up and we had better be on the watch. Here 
is a million dollars to go to Oklahoma. I was wondering 
where the lightning would strike next during this election 
year. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the House that 
this bill is one of great merit. I have gone through quite a bit 
of embarrassment over this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield to me in my own 
time? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma has not the 
floor. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thought reserving the right to object I was 
entitled to time, 


The SPEAKER. Nobody has the floor, each Member is tall 
ing by unanimous consent, and ean not yield time. 

Mr. McKEOWN The President’s message to Congress when 
we assembled in December pointed out specifically this method 
of rendering relief to the distressed farmers of the United 
States. I am not here asking you to give the farmers ot 
Oklahoma anything. Oklahoma has been trying to earry her 
part of the burdens of the Government. trying to carry her part 
of whatever inflictions may have come, and whatever conditions 
may have arisen. I want to say that recently a very destruc- 
tive siorm swept that State, coming around through the central 
part of Oklahoma, destroying many lives, a great deal of farm 
property, houses, cattle, horses, and all kinds of livestock 

This bill was introduced primarily to assist those unfortunate 
farmers who live along the river where the flood-waters 
down last fall in unprecedented volume and which not only 
destroyed all the growing crops but destroyed the land itselt 
by washing the sand down upon it 

Gentlemen, I say to you now that this little aid that you are 
asked to extend to Oklahoma is not going to be a loss toe you, it 
will be repaid. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. McKEOWN,. Yes 

Mr. BEGG Has the gentleman taken this up with the De- 
partment of Agriculture? 

Mr. McK EROWN Yes; and we have a favorable report ar 


vl 
also one from the Bureau of the Budget. They have examined 


into the conditions in Oklahoma and they went to the extent of 
sending out for reports from their agents all over the State 

Mr. BEGG. Has the gentleman a report of that kind? | 
have not my report here 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman will find it on the second 
page of the report 

Mr. (YPCONNELL of New Yor Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McK EOWN Yes 

Mr. CONNELL of New York. I have no report of the com- 
mittee on this bill; will the gentleman inform us how much is 
involved in the appropriation and whether it is a donation or a 
loan 

Mr. MCKEOWN, It is simply a loan. 

Mr. OCONNELL of New York. How much? 

Mr. McKEOWN A million dellars, or whatever is needed out 
of the million dollars 

Mr. WCONNELL of New York. On what security’ 

Mr. McKEOWN. A first mortgage on the crop to be taken 


| and the money is to be loaned under the direction of the Secre- 
confidence restored in the Government cotton reports. I gave 18 of | 





tary 

Mr. (CCONNBELL of New York L have no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN, Yes 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know how much we 
earry in the agricultural bill for the present fiscal year for boll- 
weevil extermination? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not know the amount carried, but that 
is something in the future. I am talking about the present 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know how much the 
present bill under consideration this afternoon carries for boll- 
weevil extermination? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is for general work for the whole 
United States. This bill of the gentleman's is to loan to farm- 
ers down there in Oklahoma just what was loaned to the farm- 
ers in New Mexico—S6 per acre, 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; it is to be loaned not to exceed $6 an 
acre. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes: not to exceed $6 an acre. I can re- 
member when some land in Oklahoma was not worth $6 an 
acre. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Our bad agricultural conditions out there 
on the farm-are not due to any fault of the farmers nor is any 
decrease in the land value due to their fault. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where is this to end”? 

Mr. McKEOWN. The men who borrow this money will pay 
it back, and they will return in value to the Government not 
only in wealth but in satisfied citizenship, and it will be of 
great value to the Government by way of increasing the prop- 
erty and letting these men save their homes. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The gentleman knows, because he was here, 
how hard a bunch of us had to work this aftenoon to get a 
little $30,000 appropriation to exterminate blackleg in cattle 
which was threatening thousands of head of cattle in the 
United States. How is he able to get a million dollar bill like 
this by the committee? 
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Mr. McKBDOWN. IL weuld say to the gentleman that the 
committee gave it consideration because they saw the merit of 
the bil. They deliberated wpen it and had hearings. 

Mr. BLANTON. If those in charge of the administration ef 


this Government bet it go by, I am not going te object. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I think this has gone far enough. 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKBDOWN. Yes. 

Mr. TTLSON. Is not this boll weevil treuble very general 


over a great many portions of the South? Are not a number 
of other sections in the Seuth suffering just as badly er nearly 
as badly as this partieular portion? 


Mr. McKEPOWN. Ne: and I will tell the gentleman why. 

Mr. TILSON. If other sections of the South are injured 
by the bell weevil weuld net they have the same right to 
come here and ask for a similar amount of money? 

Mr. McKBHOWN. If the gentleman will hear me a minute, 
I will explain the situation. Im the southern part ef Okla- 


hema and in Texas they had a good crop of eotton. The boll 


weevil operated in different parts of Oklahoma. That was not 
our wors suuble, however. This is’ designed to help poor 
fellows who live near the long watercourses that flow all the 
way from New Mexico and Texas clear across the State of 


Gklahema. These streams overflowed their banks and caused 
$20,000,000 worth of damage last year, If the geutleman has 
uny doubt about it, I can refer him to the hearings and show 


him that this territory where these streams come down was 
flooded when the crops were matured and the crops were 
washed away. Not only that, but the floods destroyed the 


land and these men are helpless. The President of the United 


States in his message to this Congress said that whenever 
these conditions existed he wanted the Congress to make 
these loans. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Why do they not go to the bank and borrow 


the money where the rest of the people have to ge, if they are 


not asking for a gift? 

Vr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman seems to have over- 
looked that that is the exact question upon which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture lays stress. He says that banks are 
scarce and that they have loaned up to their limit. This 


money is to pay the money back to the bank. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
STOCK-RAISING HOMBSTEADS 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 


(S. 381) to-amend section 2 of the act entitled “An act to pre- 
vide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” 
approved December 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 862). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection te the present consid- 
erntion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as fellews: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act approved December 29, 
1916, entitled “An act toe provide for stock-raising homesteads, and 
for other purposes” (39 Stat. L. p. 862), be, and is hereby, amended 


to read as follows: 
* Suc. 2, 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby autherized, on 
application or otherwise, te designate as stock-raising lands subject te 


entry under this act lands the surface of which is, in his opinion, 
chiefly valuable for grazing and raising forage crops, do net contain 


merehantable timber, are net suseeptible of irrigation from any known 
source of water supply, and are of such character that 640 acres are 
reasonably required for the support of a family: Prewided, That where 
any person qualified to make original or additional entry under the pro- 
visions of this act shall make application to enter any unappropriated 
public land which has not been designated as subject. to entry (provided 
said application is accompanied and supported by properly corrobo- 
reted affidavit of the applicant, in duplicate, showing prima facie that 
land applied for is of the character contemplated by this act), such 
application, together with the regular fees and commissions, shall be 
received by the register and receiver of the land district In which said 
land is Incated and suspended until it shall have been determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior whether said land is actually of that char- 
aeter. That during such suspension the land described in the appli- 
cation shall not be disposed of ; and if the said land shall be designated 
ender this act, then such application shall be allowed, otherwise it 
shall be rejected, subject to appeal. 
ignatieon onder this act, the applicant establishes and maintains resi- 
dence on tee land until final action on such application, the settler 
may, if the land be not designated under this act, change his applica- 
tion to one under the enlarged homestead law if such lands be desig- 
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nated thereunder, or te one under the erdinary provisions of the home- 
stead law: Provided further, That if the settler shall change his appli- 
cation he shall embrace thereim the lands upen which his principal 
improvements are located, and conform te tle provisions, limitations, 
and conditions of the applicable law.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 22, after the word “ appeal,” strike out the period and 
the word “ where” and the comma, insert a semicolom and the words: 
“but no right to occupy such lands shall be acquired by reason ef said 
application until said lands have been designated as stock-raising 
lands: Provided, however, That where.” 

Page 3, line 1, after the word “ applicant,” insert the word “ actu- 
ally.” 

Page 3, line after the word “ land,” insert the words 
is hereby authorized to do.” 

Page 3, line 9, after the word 
and.” 


The SPEAKER. 
tee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered te be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 


TRANSFER OF PORTION OF FORT LEAVENWORTH MITITARY RESERVATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6207) authorizing and directing the Secretary of War 
to transfer to the jurisdiction of the Department of Justice all 
that portion of the Fort Leavenworth Military Reservation 
which lies in the State of Missouri, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. HERSEY. 
objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. HERSEY. This is a very simple bill and should pass, 
and TI shall make a statement to the House in respect to it. 

Across the river from Leavenworth Prison is this property 
of the Government which should be used, as you will note, by 
turning to the report, page 2, where it says: 

The purpose of this bill is te provide suitable labor for the prisoners 
in the Fort Leavenworth Prison. It is im hime with the recommenda- 
tion ef the joint congressional cemmittee created im the sixty-seventh 
Cengress for the purpese of determining employment for Federal pris- 


eners, and, if approved, it will greathy aid prison activities im giving 
men employment im the epem air. 


Turning to the report, you will find that the Committee on 
Mititary Affairs reeommended the passage of this bill, and the 
War Pepartment making the repert said it should be referred 
te the Judiciary Committee for report. It was referred to us, 
we made a favorable report upon it, and ft is approved by the 
War Department, John W. Weeks, Secretary. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. I will yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many acres of land does this involve? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. About 949. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a pretty good big-sized farm. 

Mr. HERSEY. Et belongs to the United States Leaven- 
worth Prison, and simply transfers the hand to the prison for 
the development of the farm. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the vale of this bridge that is 
also transferred? 
Mr. HERSEY. 

I do not know. 

Mr. BLANTON, Well, it is a bridge across the river? 

Mr. HERSEY. Certainly. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will be able to give the gentleman the 


information. 
And it tramsfers $50,000 in cash. Did not 


9 


“ 
- 


which he 


* him,” insert the words “ residence 


The question is on agreeing to the eommit- 


I object. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve his 


Yes. 


That is all part of the Government property ; 


Mr. BLANTON. 
the gentleman know that so as to be able to answer off the 
bat? It transfers $50,000 in cash. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman did not know that, I guess. 

Mr. HERSEY. I will yield to Mr. Anruony to explain the 
matter. Ht is in his district. 

Mr. TILSON. Lf the gentleman will permit, I would like 
to have the gentleman explain about the bridge. It seems to 
me a very good thing to transfer this land there but—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. [If the gentleman will yield to me, I would 
Ifke to make a statement about the proposition. The prohlem 
at the Leavenworth Penitentiary, as the gentleman from Maine 
stated, is to secure employment for the prisoners. There are 
3,000 prisoners in the Federal penitentiary there. There is 
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absolutely no employment for them at the present time be- 
yond a few hundred, and that is on construction work of the 
prison itself. This House passed a bill a few weeks ago to 
build a shoe factory to employ 500 or 800, but it will be nearly 
a year before that factory can be put in operation. The prison 


warden has been in charge about two years now, and when he | 


came in he was able to secure about four or five hundred acres 
of the military reservation there for farm purposes for pris- 
oners, and he secured some marvelous results from the opera- 
tion of that farm land. Three years ago he was able to turn 
back into the Treasury $97,000 appropriated for maintenance 
of the prison largely from the operation of these few hundred 
aeres of farm land on the Kansas side. The next year he was able 
to turn back $71,000, He tells me this year he will be able 
to turn back $42,000. He has earned all that money from the 
labor of the prisoners on about 300 acres of farm land on the 
Kansas side of the river. The gentleman from Texas is a 
practieal farmer, and I will state that last year on the prison 


farm they raised and killed 1,280 hogs, with an average weight | 


of 300 pounds apiece, and they canned 8,000 gallons of tomatoes 


in gallon cans, and provided an abundance of food products | 


of that kind. Now, just as to this proposition: The transfer 
of these 1,000 acres of land on the Missouri side of the river 


to the Federal prison there will enable them to use the labor | 
probably of 200 prisoners and, as will be seen by the employ- | 


ment of these prisoners on the Kansas side, it is fair to assume 


the Government will receive not less than $150,000 from the | 


use of this land. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will remember when we had 
up the bill here a month or so ago to put the Attorney General 
into the factory business—the shoe-factory, the broom-factory, 
and brush-factory business—I suggested then that it would be 
much better if these convicts could be worked on the farms. My 
friend from Maine {Mr. Hersey], if I remember aright, thought 
that was rather ridiculous. 

Mr. HERSEY. The gentleman is mistaken. The statement 
I made was that we needed some farm land for those prisoners 
who did not work in the factories. 


Mr. ANTHONY. But we are transferring over 900 acres of | 


land, and we are transferring a bridge across the river, and we 
are transferring $50,000 in cash by this bill. Why do we not 
just make an appropriation? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
min yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let me proceed a Httle further first; then 
the gentleman will waderstand the propesition. Back during 
the war, in 1918, it was preposed by the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Baker, te use some thousand acres of this land amd to use the 
men confined in the disciplinary barracks—that is a military 
reservation, you will remember—and there was an abandoned 
bridge there, and the Government took over that bridge under 
Mr. Baker, for which we afterward paid $35,000, 


But immediately after the war the population of the discipli- | 
nary barracks went down, and the men were discharged, and | 


we did not have men sufficient to work thatland. Last year we 
passed in the appropriation bill an item of $50,000 to repair 
that bridge. Now we are transferring the appropriation for 
the bridge to the Department of Justice, and the War Depart- 
ment says that that amount will put the bridge in repair and 
enable the men to go over it and work on this land. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it will still be in the possession of the 
Government after its need is ended. 

Mr, O°CONNOR of New York. To what use is the land put 
now? 

Mr. ANTHONY. To no use. It is a thousand acres of bot- 
tom land covered with a growth of timber that is of little value 
now. If the timber is cut away it will be the most valuable 
land in the world. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I think this is a proper and beneficial 
procedure, no doubt, to secure this land for the benefit of these 
confined in the penitentiary. But I want to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the form ef the bill with reference to this 
$50,000 appropriation. Transferring the appropriation is in 
fact a new appropriation, and I think it is a violation ef the 
rules of the House in that respect. 

Mr. BLANTON. No point of order is made agninst it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say to the gentleman that in my 
opinion it would be best for the War Department to do that 
work, 


Mr. ANTHONY. The War Department enn not do it be 


they have not the men there Che intention was to have the 
work done by the men confined in the disciplinary barrac! 
At the disciplinary barracks there 
which is used to this class of work 
The SPEAKER. Is there obja 
tion of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill 
The Clerk read as follows: 


is an abundance of labor 


Ma to the present copnsidera- 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secret ry of War its hereby authori l 
and directed to transfer to the jurisdiction of the Department of Jus 
for use as a farm in connection with the United States nitenitary, 
Leavenworth, Kans., all of that portion of the Fort Leavenworth 
Military Reservation which lies in the State of Missouri, and in 
ing the bridge across the Missouri River, And $50,000 of the 
propration for roads, walks, wharves, and drainage contained in th: 
War Department appropriation a: for the fiscal year 1924, which 


t 
was appropriated for the repair of said bridge, shall be 


to the Department of Justice for use in making 
said bridge and the ipproa hes thereto. 


transferred 
essary repairs to 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
| The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill, 


CLAIMS OF SIOUX INDIANS IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


The next business on the Consent Clendar was the bill (HL 
R. 7400) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior te consider, 
ascertain, adjust, and determine certain claims of certain mem- 

| bers of the Sioux Nation of Indians fer damage 
the destruction of their horses 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object. 
| The SPEAKER. Objection is made, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will 

| hold his ebjection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; I will withhold it as a matter of cour- 
tesy, but Ll am going to object in a little while. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, 465 head of these horses 
were killed back in 1895, 1896, and 1897. Under the aet of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1907, Mrs. Esther Rousseau, one of the Indians whose 

| horses had been killed, was authorized to sue in the Court of 
Claims to recover the value of her horses. The number of 
horses fer which Mrs. Rousseau recovered damages was 288, 
leaving 177 head for which no settlement has ever heen made. 
They have never been settled for, There is no question, gentle- 
men, but that these horses were killed without any authority of 
| law whatsoever by the United States Government, and these In- 
| dians have never been repaid for 177 head. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. How were the horses killed? 
Mr. WILLIAMSON. By the Government. They ordered a 
| veterinarian to zo out there te kill them. They were shot. 

Mr. SNYDER. This bill ought not to be objected to. These 


s occasioned by 


the gentleman with- 


} 
| horses were killed by order of the Government beeause they 
’ 


were said to have glanders. - It turned out after investigation 
| that they did not have clanders. The Government paid for 246 
i horses. The owners of the rest of them at that time could not 


thority to go out and find the facts. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 


| ings will be final. 
Mr. WILLIAMSON. Who else would you give it to? 


| would not necessarily cost any money. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. No. I said some one will determine 
the value of the horses, and then the Government will be pre- 


pared to pay a fair value on them. 


Dector Elliot was the man who ordered these horses killed. 


And this is the same Doctor Elliot who 30 years ago made a 
finding that they had an infection which warranted their being 
destreyed, but in 1921, three years ago, he makes up his mind 
that they did not have that disease. li took that Deetor Elliot 


be found, or they would have been paid before. It is claimed 
that they have found the owners now. This bill does not pay 
|eut a cent. It merely gives the Secretary of the Interior au- 


Mr. CRAMTON. It gives the Secretary of the Interior au- 
thority “to investigate and adjust and determine.” His find- 


Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman was intimafing that this 
Mr. CRAMTON. But this does throw some doubt upon the 


justness of the claim, the faet that the Government sent Dr. 
Joba W. Elliot, a veterinarian, out to inspect these horses; this 
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20 years after the killing of these horses to make up his mind 

that they were not diseased 

Mr. SNYDER. Well, granting that is true, does that help 
man whose horses were killed? 

Mr. CRAMTON But it raises a doubt in 


what were the facts in the case. 


my mind as to 


Mr. SNYDER. I want to say this: If the gentleman will 
withhold his objection - 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. But the gentleman from Mich- 
igun has yielded to me. I am quite sure that the gentleman 


from Michigan regards an American Indian as a citizen and 
wants to treat him on a par with white folks; is not that so? 
Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 


WILLIAMSON] has the floor, but I will answer the gentleman 


from Nebraska by saying certainly, yet 1 do not want any 
donation parties to anybody. 
Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I thought so. Does not the 


rentleman recall that only yesterday we voted about $1,000,000 
to whife folks to pay for cattle killed because they had the foot- 
and-mouth disease? 
Mr. CRAMTON. 
facts In those cases. 
Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. And there is no question here. 
Mr. CRAMTON, tut I hope that 40 years from now seme 
one does not come in and say that those registered animals 
which were killed on the theory that they had the foot-and- 
mouth disease are discovered not to have had any infection at 
all: that they should not have been killed, and hence full value 
should be paid. 
Mr. SNYDER. 


Yes: but there was no question as to the 


That is very true, but the horses were killed, 


and it is entirely immaterial to me whether the gentleman 
objects to the bill or not. : 
Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. If my colleague from New 


York will give me a chance, I am quite sure I can make my 
colleague from Michigan understand. [Laughter.}] And then 
he will withdraw his objection. When I make him understand 
I know he will. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
for the present. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Of course the gentleman from 
New York would not give me a chance to make the gentleman 
from Michigan understand. 


NATIONAL M’KINLEY BIRTHPLACE MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (8. 
2821) to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act to incorpo- 
rate the National McKinley Birthplace Memorial Association,” 
approved March 4, 1911. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
what is the purport of the amendment? 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


Mr. Speaker, I am constrained to object 


Mr. HERSEY. I ean tell the gentleman in a moment. The 
original incorporation of the McKinley Birthplace Memorial 


Association provided for five trustees, and this bill asks for one 
more in order to make a quorum under certain conditions, and 
that is the only purpose of the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it a corporation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 
Mr. HERSEY. 

here or not. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 
Congress. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I know that. 

Mr. HERSEY. The gentleman’s question was whether it 
was incorporated in the District of Columbia. I do not know; 
but this is simply an amendment to the law passed March 4, 1911. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This adds nothing to the 
powers of the corporation? 

Mr. HERSEY. It adds one trustee, that is all; and makes 
no other change. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 3 of the act entitled “An act to 
incorporate the National McKinley Birthplace Memorial Association,” 
approved March 4, 1911, be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 3. That the management and direction of the affairs of the 
corporation and the control and disposition of its property and funds 
shall be vested in a board of trustees, five in number, to be. composed 


I am not sure whether it was incorporated 


It was incorporated by an act of 


Is there objection to the present considera- 
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of the individuals named in section 1 of this act, who shall constitute 
the first board of trustees. Vacancies caused by death, resignation, or 
otherwise shall be filled by the remaining trustees in such manner ax 
shall be prescribed from time to time by the by-laws of the corporation 
The persons so elected shall thereupon become trustees and also members 
of the corporation: Provided, That if the interests of the association 
hereinbefore named shall at any time in the judgment of the incor- 
porators named in section 1, their associates require 
the services of an additional trustee, said incorporators, their associ- 
ates and successors shall have authority to elect an additional trustee, 
so that the total number of trustees at any time may not exceed six,” 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, may I ask this 
question of the gentleman from Maine: What is the difficulty 
about getting a quorum with five trustees? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I will answer that and say to the 
gentleman from Tennessee that the law only permits five 
trustees, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I say, what is the difficulty 
about getting a quorum with the five? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. These men are scattered in different 
parts of the United States, and sometimes it is pretty hard to 
get them all together. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What number does the original 
act provide shall constitute a quorum? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Well, I do not know what the origi- 
nal act provides. There are five trustees now, and I suppose 
three would constitute a quorum, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
ber will constitute a quorum? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Well, I suppose it would take four. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. This new trustee will bring the 
other one with him. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. It may be that if there were only 
five men present at a meeting three would constitute a quorum 
even though they have six trustees. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, of course, I have no 
objection to the bill or to the sentiment of the bill, but I am 
just wondering whether or not it is going to help out the 
difficulty by having another trustee. If they can not get a 
quorum with five trustees, how are they going to get one with 
six? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 
this bill passed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


SUBMISSION OF CLAIMS TO THE COURT OF CLAIMS BY THE WICHITA 
AND AFFILIATED BANDS OF INDIANS IN OKLAHOMA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
731) authorizing the Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians 
in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court of Claims, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask a question of the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
Snyper]. I do not intend to object to the bill, but I note 
that in all of these bills on the calendar providing for a refer- 
ence of certain Indian matters to the Court of Claims that 
they are given five years in which to file their claims. Of 
course, What happens is this: Immediately after this bill be- 
comes a law—if it has not already been going on—the lawyers 
who make a specialty of this kind of business will hotfoot it 
out to these reservations to get the business, and they will try 
to trump up some claims if there are not any now. Does not 
the gentleman think that five years is an unnecessarily long 
time, and that two years or three years would certainly be 
ample to give them a chance to begin their cases? 

Mr. SNYDER. I will say to the gentleman that in many 
cases it would be, but the gentleman, I think, overlooks this 
fact. No attorney can do any work on any of these cases un- 
less he first has made a contract with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and this particular one is a claim of long standing, as 
most of these claims are, and the gentleman will recall that 
for about seven years, ever since the war started, the Indian 
Affairs Committee, to be frank with the House, has been hold- 
ing up all these claim matters with the various tribes, but this 
session we adopted a different policy, and thought it was only 
fair to let those who could substantiate their claims by full and 
careful hearings before the committee, such as have been held 
on this bill, where there was a treaty—and there is no bill on 
this calendar where the claim is not based on a treaty right——— 

Mr. CRAMTON., As to that, the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has a bill with reference to two classes of claims, one class 


and successors, 


If they have six, what num- 


They would very much like to have 
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being of certain tribes based upon treaties and in the other the 
pill expressly states it is without treaties, 

Mr. SNYDER. In that bill we permit individuals to also 
make claims, but that is the only one of that character. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not want to go into that, but want to 
ask one or two more questions generally. The gentleman's 
committee then has adopted the policy of referring these matters 
to the Court of Claims, and I take it you have pretty nearly 
agreed upon the standard form of bill? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; we have. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And in none of these bills is it the inten- 
tion to do away with any of the Government's defenses. 

Mr. SNYDER. Not at all. 

Mr. CRAMTON, It is not the intention in any of them to 
acknowledge that there is a valid claim. 

Mr. SNYDER. Absolutely not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have noticed that there are perhaps a 
dozen bills of this character on the calendar 

Mr. SNYDER. There are not as many as that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is the end in sight? 

Mr. SNYDER. There is only one other that I know of and 
that we have refused to report favorably upon, but I under- 
stand it is now coming before the committee, and I will say to 
the gentleman further that there is not a bill on here that has 
not had a careful and intensive hearing and all the Govern- 
ment safeguards have been thrown around it and no bill has 
been permitted to go on this calendar unless in the judgment 
of the committee there was a reasonable basis for the claim. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In one report from the gentleman’s com- 
mittee—and I am stating this now because I do not intend to 
ask about each one of the bills as they come along—but in one 
of them the gentleman’s committee reports that the Indians 
have been shabbily treated and the report goes on to use very 
strong language, giving the opinion of the committee that they 
have a valid claim. I do not know that the report of the 
committee would ever have any legal, binding effect, but it did 
occur to me that if we send it to the Court of Claims, it would 
be just as well if the Congress and the committee were not 
committed by prejudging the ease. 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not recall the particular bill the gentle- 
man has in mind. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It was in Oregon, I think. 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not recall assisting in formulating any 
such report. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We will come to it in the course of the 
evening. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield in order to answer a 
question in regard to the amount of the fee? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. I notice that the Secretary of the Interior ex- 
pressly recommends that no fee larger than $25,000 shall be 
allowed in any case. The committee in meeting that situation 
has placed this language in the bill: “ and in no event shall such 
fee amount in the aggregate under one attorneyship for each 
tribe to more than $25,000." Just what is meant by “ one attor- 
neyship ”? 

Mr. SNYDER. There are several tribes involved in this liti- 
gation, and no one attorney could take the case on a fixed fee 





of $25,000. No one would take it up, to start with. It will take | 


at least three or four years to prepare the case to bring it before 
the Court of Claims, and so instead of putting in an amount of 
$50,000, which they all fought for, we divided it so that no one 
attorney could represent more than one band of Indians and he 
could net receive more than $25,000, as the maximum fee, and 
we have had the hardest fight of all in the case that the gentie- 
man from Washington has. 

Mr. TILSON. Will each attorney that appears in the case be 
allowed $25,000? 

Mr. SNYDER. No; only the attorney of record for the tribe 
or band that he represents. 

Mr. TILSON. And for his services from beginning to end? 

Mr. SNYDER. From the beginning to the end of the case, if 
it takes 5 years or 10 years or 15 years. 

Mr. BHGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to ask the gentleman a question right on 





that same point. Who is anxious about these matters and in- | 
stigating the gentleman’s committee to report out this kind of 


a bill? Is it the Indian or is it the attorney? 

Mr. SNYDER. I will say to the gentleman that we usually 
find some attorney goes out where there is a band of Indians and 
organizes an association and points out to them that they have 
certain rights under certain treaties that the Government has 
not fulfilled, and when they bring those matters before the com- 
mittee, we find that is a matter of fact. 
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Mr. BEGG. Is not that usu ily the case? 
Mr. SNYDER. It ts more than usual, it is the regular thing. 
Mr. BEGG. I have been advised that the attorneys even 
pay the expenses of the kl: ns to Washington to trump up 
these cases. 
Mr. SNYDER. I will say to the gentlen 
found any cases of that kind 


Mr. BEGG. I will say to the gentleman that I think I can 
find cases of that kind. 

Mr. SNYDER. That might be, but these cases that on this 
calendar are put on after full investigation as to ier the 
tribe has a reasonable right to go to the Court of Claims. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr, Speaker, I think I am going to object. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield just a moment to 
me, and if I do not satisfy the gentleman, then I am through 
If the gentleman will read the report he will find that these 
Indians in 1891 or 1892—I may be in error about the date—sold 
the Government of the United States some land and mace a 
treaty and there is a section in that treaty, which the gentleman 
can read in the report, and it is either section 4 or 6, in which 
the Government agreed with these Indians that they might 
present all of these claims, 

Mr. BEGG, I will say to the gentleman that I think we can 
do something better than to pass bills for attorneys to get 
$25,000 fees. If he will accept an amendment for $10,000 or 
even $15,000, I will let it go by. 

Mr. HASTINGS. We will accept that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. With the understanding that you strike out 
$25,000” and insert “ $15,000.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. There are two sets of attorneys, of course. 
Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman from Ohio withhold his ob- 
jection. I want to state 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman can not change my mind, but 
I have no objection to his making a statement. 

Mr. ROACH. I want to state that this is the one case that 
has been before the Committee on Indian Affairs which it 
occurred to me from the testimony that it was not being urged 
by attorneys but was a claim that has been presented and urged 
by the Indians themselves for these many, many years, based 
on the statute to which the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
HASTINGS] has called your attention. It is written in the 
law that the Indians shall have the right, and were granted 
the right, to make the claim, and they have constantly insisted 
on that claim for years. 

Mr. BDGG. But Congress had no idea that the attorneys 
would go out and drum up this case. 

Mr. ROACH. The attorneys did not drum up the case; 
these claims were presented to Congress by the Indians. If 
under these circumstances the gentleman wants to object, he 
has the right to do so, but I want to state to the gentleman 
that in a case of this character no reputable attorney would 
take the case for $15,000. 

Mr. BEGG. Was the committee unanimous for $25,000? 

Mr. ROACH. They were unanimous. 

Mr. BEGG. TI understood that some of the committee wanted 
to make it as low as $10,000. 

Mr. ROACH. It was shown that the claims were of such a 
character and would require such exhaustive preparation that 
no reputable attorney would waste the time. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman from Ohio I think misunder- 


“ 





| stood me. I said that in some eases they contended for $10,000 
fee, but It was not in this individual case. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I insist on my amendment. 

Mr. SNYDER. We will accept the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The preamble and mueh of the bill is 
eliminated by the committee amendment. Without objection 
the Clerk will read the bill with that part eliminated by the 
committee amendments. 

There was no objection. 

The bill as propesed to be amended was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That all aims of whatsoever nature which the 
Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians in Oklahoma may have against 
the United States may be submitted to the Court of Claims for deter- 
mination ef the amount, if any, due eaid tribes or bands of Indians 
from the United States under any treaties, agreements, or laws of Con- 
gress, or for the misappropriation of any of the fonds of satd tribes 
or bands, or for the failure of the United States to pay said tribes 
or bands any moneys or other property due; and jurisdiction is hereby 
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conferred on the Court of Claims, with the right of either party to 
appeal t ipreme Court of the United States, to hear and deter 
mine I 1 just may require and upon a full and fair arbitra- 
tion ll le | nd equitable claims, if any, of said tribe or bands 
he tl 1 States, and to enter judgment thereon 
‘I t if any claim or claims be submitted to said court, it 
halt ttle } ht therein, both legal and equitabk of each and 
I ] ! em notwit! inding lapse ft tin or statutes of 
limitation nd any payment which may haye been made upon any 
claim s« ibmitted shall not be pleaded as an estoppel, but may be 
pleaded as an offset in such suits or actions, and the United States 


shall be allowed credit for all sums, including gratuities heretofore 


p id or expended for the benefit of said tribes or any band thereof. 
The claim or claims of the Wichita and affiliated bands may be pre- 
sented separately or jointly by petition, subject, however, to amend 
ment, suit to be filed within five years after the date of the passage of 
this act nd such action shall make the petitioner or petitioners 
party plaintiff or plaintiffs and the United States party defendant, and 
any band or nd f the said Wichita and affiliated bands or any other 
tribe or bands of Indians the court may deem necessary to a final 
determination of such suit or suits may be joined therein as the court 


may order. Such petition or petitions shall be verified by the 


employed by 


attorney 


or attorneys the Wichita and affiliated bands or any tribe 


or band thereof under contract approved in accordance with existing 
law and no other verification shall be necessary. Official letters, 


papers, documents, and public records, or certified copies thereof may 
be used in evidence, and the departments of the Government shall give 
access to the attorney or attorneys bands thereof to 
such papers, correspondence, or records as may be 
the attorney or Indians, 

Sec. 3 determination of such suit or cause of 
action the Court of Claims shall decree such fees as it shall find reason- 
to the 


of said tribes o1 
treaties, needed by 
attorneys for said tribes of 


That upon the final 


i 


able to be paid attorney or attorneys employed therein by said 


tribes under contracts negotiated and approved as provided by existing 


law, but in no case shall the fees decreed by said court amount to more 
than 10 per cent of the amount of the judgment recovered in such 
cause, and in no event shall such fee amount in the aggregate under 


one attorneyship for each tribe to more than $25,000, and 
out that 
be placed in 


shall be paid 
may be recovered; and the balance of such 
the United States Treasury to the credit 
of the Indians entitled thereto, where it shall draw interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent per annuin, 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


of any judgment 


judgment shall 


Speaker, I offer the following amend- 


Page 5, line 10, strike out 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. While only the suggested changes in the 
bill have been read, ought not the bill to be acted upon in the 
form in which it appears until the committee amendments are 
agreed to? 

The SPEAKER. 
man from New 
first be adopted. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment was agreed to 

The other committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


** $25,000" and insert “ $15,000.” 


The amendment just offered by the gentle- 
York is to a committee amendment and should 


TO PROHIBIT THE IMPORTATION AND INTERSTATE SHIPMENT OF 
CERTAIN ARTICLES CONTAMINATED WITH ANTHRAX 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 


(H. R. 6425) to prohibit the importation and interstate ship- 
ment of certain articles contaminated with anthrax. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That it shall be unlawful for any person to im- 
port into the United States from any foreign 
brush containing horsehair. 

Sec. 2. That any 


country any shaving 
shaving brush containing horsehair, whether 
imported separately or contained in packages with other goods entitled 
to entry, shall not be admitted to entry; and all such articles shall 
be proceeded against, seized, and forfeited in manner prescribed by law. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any person to ship any shav- 
ing brush containing horsehair from one State or Territory in the 
United States or the District of Columbia to any other State or Ter- 
ritory in the United States, or to the District of Columbia. 


Src, 
natural 


4. That 


persons, 


the word “person” as used in this act shall mean 
firms, associations, copartnerships, and corporations, 

Sec. 5. That any person violating any of the provisions of this act 
shall, upon conviction, be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 


or imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 
Sec. 6. That this act shall not be effective in the case of goods 


actually in transit at the time of the passage of this act. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
make an inquiry about the bill. The title to it seems to have 
been somewhat misleading. The title is to prohibit the impor- 
tation and interstate shipment of certain articles contaminated 
with anthrax. I did not catch anything in the reading of the 
bill that indicated that the articles therein described were made 
of materials that were contaminated with anthrax. This seems 
to be a bill for the prevention of the shipment of horsehair 
brushes or brushes made of horeshair. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If the gentleman will yield, the 
chairman of the committee was unable to be here and asked me 
to attend to it. The spores or germs of anthrax are germinated 
in horsehair and wre found in horsehair shaving brushes, 

The suggestion for the legislation came from the Bureau of 
Public Health and was based upon some very extensive and 
general observations made both during the war and following 
the period of the war. The anthrax germ is not found with the 
bristle brush or with the badger-hair brush, but only with the 
horsehair brush, 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. What character of brushes do 
these horsehair brushes come into competition with? What is 
the purpose of it? It is not anthrax. What competition are 
they trying to break down? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The Bureau of Public Health 
proposed this legislation and they were asked that question 
almost specifically. The answer was that the idea originated 
with them and was based upon the investigations made both 
during the war and following the period of the war, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is an answer, but not a 
very satisfactory one. Did they say that all of the brushes 
made of horsehair had anthrax in them? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; but they said that they 
never knew of a case of anthrax coming from a shaving brush 
that did not come from a horsehair brush; that they never 
found the anthrax germ save in horsehair brushes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I can not get 
away from the suspicion that somehow, some way, this is an 
effort to destroy competition upon the part of manufacturers 
of some other character of brushes. I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw this bill. Of course, consent has been given for its 
consideration, but the bill can be defeated, and I hope that he 
will withdraw it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, If the gentleman will turn to 
the hearings, he will find that those appearing there were from 
the Public Health Bureau. There were three representatives 
of the bureau—Doctor McCoy, Doctor Leake, and Doctor 
Schereschewsky. All of them, as I say, were representatives 
of the Public Health Bureau. The bill was introduced fn the 
Sixty-seventh Congress. It was favorably reported out of the 
committee in the Sixty-seventh Congress upon the testimony of 
the public health officers. It failed of favorable action in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, and we again communicated with the 
Public Health Bureau during the present Congress and were 
informed by them that there was still need of that legislation, 
in their judgment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I remember that the bill was 
reported at that time. The bill escaped my attention when 
the consent was requested to-night, because the title was mis- 
leading as it was stated on the calendar. I hope the gentleman 
will be willing to withdraw this bill from consideration and let 
it retain its place on the calendar. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not believe that the gentleman need be 
unnecessarily alarmed about any ulterior motive being back 
of the bill, because I happen to know intimately one of these 
doctors, and I know by political training that he would not 
be in favor of any such move as this. I believe it to be a 
bona fide case of health protection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The political training of the 
gentleman has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. BEGG. I am afraid that that is what is interesting the 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to 


gentleman from Tennessee. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Not at all. This is an effort 
to prevent the shipment in interstate commerce and the 
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importation from foreign countries of hairbrushes, eel The SPEAKER. Is there obiection to 
| sideration of this bill? é 


brushes, made out of a certain material. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Out of horsehair especially. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Out of horsehair upon the 
theory that it might have anthrax about it. As a matter of 
fact, I can not escape the belief that it is designed to put these 
brushes out of competition with brushes made from some other 
material. 

Mr. BEGG. Two years ago, if the gentleman remembers, 
there were humerous items in the newspapers about an 


infection anthrax, here and there, all traceable directly back | 


to imported horsehair brushes. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Including a Member of Con- | 


gress who died from it. 
Mr. BEGG. Including a Member of Congress, and certainly 


the gentleman would not want to permit a condition that might | 


infect even one. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, hairbrushes 
and shaving brushes have been made out of horsehair from 
time immemorial. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
brushes, but only to shaving brushes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw the bill from consideration. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 


Doctor Schereschewsky there says: 


brushes which is liable to be contaminated with anthrax. The other 
hairs that are used either undergo a process of manufacture or come 
from such sources that they are not found infected—we have never 


This does not apply to hair- | 


On page 21 of the hearings 
there is a statement with reference to that particular matter. 
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found thenr infected with anthrax, but we do find horsehairs very | 


extensively infected with anthrax. 

Now, all this bill aims to do, of course, is to put an end to a 
certain source of anthrax infection, namely, the use of the shaving 
brush, the cheap shaving brush made of horsehair. It is not a satis- 
factory shaving brush; other shaving brushes are much better and 
much more durable. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is it exactly. 
gentleman intend to press the bill? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
but the gentleman wants to say this, that the gentleman from 
Tennessee is clearly in error in contending that the proponents 
of this measure have some ulterior motive. We got this idea 
from the Bureau of Public Health and we accepted it in good 
faith and acted upon it in the Sixty-seventh Congress and in 
the Sixty-eighth Congress. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. We try to go thoroughly into 
the measures that come before our committee. The particular 
proposition that the gentleman has stated was taken up in the 
course of the hearings and pressed and we could find nothing 
of that kind whatsoever. 

Mr. RANKIN. Has the Department of Public Health ever 
issued a bulletin condemning articles made of horsehair and 
given it out to the public? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
Mississippi may have read all of the Public Health bulletins; 
the gentleman from Minnesota has not; but the gentleman 


Does the 


No; the gentleman does not, | 
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the present con 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker. reserving the right to object, I 
can not see, as far us I am concerned. any difference be 
tween this bill and the other in regard to attorney fees. In 
order to show I am entirely fair in the matter I am perfectly 
willing to strike out all that part of the bill referring to the 
fee and leaving it to the court to set the fee. I do not be 


lieve a court drawing $8,500 will allow a $25,000 fee. Other- 
wise, I shall insist on the $15,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me ask the gentleman before he turns 
| this thing wide open and makes the sky the limit—has the 


gentleman given full consideration that in no event shall the 
fee recovered be more than 10 per cent of the judgment to be 
recovered ? 

Mr. BEGG. I will insist on the same amendment 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the gentleman given full considera- 
tion to this, that in no event shall the fee collected be more 
than 10 per cent of the judgment? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes: I have. 
Mr. CRAMTON. In other words, in order to get a fee of 
$25,000 there must be a $250,000 judgment. 

Mr. BEGG. I will say I have marked all of these bills to 


‘ | do one of two things, either cut the fee or object to it. 
In our experience horsehair is practically the only hair used in | 7 on = 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill with the amendment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Which amendment? 

The SPEAKER. Fifteen thousand dollars. 

Mr. HADLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. TI will. 

Mr. HADLEY. The gentleman from Ohio will note when 
this bill was introduced it was proposed the fee be limited to 
such amount as the court might determine, limited, however, 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the recovery. Now, I think that 
perhaps is what the gentleman from Ohio had in mind when 
he was suggesting an arrangement other than the one that 
was mentioned a while ago. I am not familiar with the facts 
in the Oklahoma case at all. That may satisfy those inter- 


| ested, but in this case the circumstances are such that if you 


cut the fee I fear it would not be satisfactory and feel that 
the other arrangement as originally carried in the bill would 


| be eminently fair. I think it is a mistake to undertake to 


limit the judgment of the court where there are many tribes 
and bands and varying interests involved. These suits will be 


| carried through from year to year and there will be firms of 


attorneys coming and going before these trials are concluded, 
and various substitutions will have to be made. 
Mr. SNYDER. Now let us get at this thing quickly. I would 


| like to say to the gentleman from Ohio and the rest of the 


gentlemen that this bill would not be here if we had not written 
into it $25,000. The very suggestion the gentleman from Ohio 


| makes was the thing that kept the bill from coming before the 


Possibly the gentleman from | 


from Minnesota knows that the Bureau of Public Health ever | 


since 1917, during the war, has been consistent in endeavoring 
to stamp out anthrax and they have been able to find it only 
in shaving brushes made of horsehair. ‘There is not any- 
thing in this except that. 

Mr. RANKIN. The bill includes other kind of brushes be- 
sides shaving brushes, as I understand it, and the statement 
here in the calendar is misleading. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman withdraw the bill? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I ask to have it retain its 
place on the calendar in view of the request which was made, 


but I wish again to reiterate there is nothing whatever in | 


the contention of the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? [After a pause.} The Chair 
hears none. 


AUTHORITY TO CERTAIN INDIANS, ETC., TO SUBMIT CLAIMS TO THE 
COURT OF CLAIMS 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2694) 
authorizing the Indian tribes and individual Indians, or any 
of them, residing in the State of Washington and west of the 
summit of the Cascade Mountains to submit to the Court of 
Claims certain claims growing out of treaties and otherwise. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


House, because we could not agree on the amount the attorneys 
were satisfied with. If you leave it wide open instead of taking 
$25,000, they might get a hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. HADLEY. I want to make this observation before pass- 
ing from the subject. Contrary to the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Ohio that these cases are hunted up by attorneys, 
in this case the proof is absolutely to the contrary and they had 
to hunt up their attorney. I know him; he lives in the city of 
Seattle, was formerly judge of the superior court there, a man 
of eminent station in the practice of the law in that State. He 
did not hunt up this case, but they went to him. I am very 
fearful that the suggestion the gentleman makes will amount to 
a practical denial of justice if it is applied here, as was done in 
the other case. I do not want to see them denied the remedy 
that the measure gives them. 

Mr. BEGG. I suggest that the gentleman ask that the bill be 
passed over. 

Mr. SNYDER. I think it is a mistake. I think that the 
$25,000 item here is a minimum, and there is no question but 
that if this claim is allowed at all it will be at least a million 
dollars. It is limited to 10 per cent, but any court would allow 
10 per cent unless you take the limit off. 

Mr. HADLEY. The limit is here. The $25,000 minimum is 
fixed by the committee. I accept that. 

Mr. SNYDER. You might as well object to it entirely unless 
you put that fee in. 

Mr. HADLEY. I am not suggesting that. I just say that 
the limitation recommended by the committee is objectionable, 
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of families of the Nisqually Reservation in Washington, said sum being 


ompensation for the 


difference between the appraised value and the 


| colupromise price paid for approximately 3,300 acres of allotted Indian 


land taken for military purposes, and for surrender of treaty rights and 
removal expenses, as set out in Senate Document No. 243, Sixty-sixth 
second session, containing the report dated February 28, 
1920, of the Acting Seeretary of the Interior, pursuant to the act of 
Congress approved June 30, 1919 (41 Stat. L. pp. 3-28). 
That said sum of $85,000 bereby appropriated shall be imme- 
diately available and shall be expended, in the discretion of the Secre 
tary of the Interior, for the benefit of the said dispossessed families, or 
lual Indians, under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 


Cengress, 
See. 2. 


individ 
seribe. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the bill will be amended 
to correspond with the provisions of the House bill. 

The following amendments were severally adopted: 

Page 1 


Pugo 2, line 


“ “ 


3, after the word 
5, after the word “ hereby’ 


6, strike out the words “ 


» line hereby ”’ 


insert “ autherized to be.” 
insert “ authorized to be.” 
shall be immediately available 


Page 2, line 


abu, 


The SPEAKER. The qeestion is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill as amended. 

‘The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, the similar House bill 


|; Will be laid on the table. 


r SNYDER. I am only urging the bill In the interest of 
t} ithe n from Washington [Mr. Haptey]. The committee 
hus n nterest in “it. 
HADLEY If the gentleman will withdraw his objec- 
ti i i much prefer that it should not go over. 
BEGG. I ean not ket go by. I objected to the other 
‘ if tl entieman wants it passed over, all right. 
ROACH Phere is u difference between this and the 
HA ry \ 
! ER. Is there objection? 
bb l ject 
HADLEY So far as T am coneerned TI am willing that 
it ruld the tleman suggested. I ask unani- | 
mot msent, M peake that the bill be passed over and 
ret its pla n e cal | I k that it go over for two 
W 
SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
j ‘ us no objection 
\ is TO VARIOUS WISCONSI! POTITAW ATOML INDIANS 
i re business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(i. R. 7 ) authorizing the Seeretary of the Interior to pay 
ce n funds to various Wisconsin Pottawatomi Indians 
hy { e of the bill was read. 
the SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera. | 
ti > f thi hyil . 
i BiLANTPON I reserve the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask members of the committee, and particularly 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HastinGs], or the other 
ventlem: from Oklahoma [|Mr. Carrer), about this bill, 
\ir. HASTINGS. The report here indicates that at one time 
$] Oo w ppropriated, Most of this meney has been used 
\ BLANTON Is the gentleman from Oklahoma interested 
in is bill? 


lr. HASTINGS. Yes, 
Mr. BLANTON. 


There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

CLAIMS COWLITZ 

The 
Cr. 


ty } 
in tue 


OF THE TRIBE OF INDIANS, WASHINGTON 


next on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
71) authorizing the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians, residing 
State of Washington, to submit claims to the Court of 


business 


} Claims, 


The title of the bill was read. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 


| tion of this bill? 


\ I withdraw my objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 7 

There was no objection 

1. SPEAKER, ‘The Clerk will report the bill. 

l » Clerk vead as follews: 

RB enacicd, ete., That the wnexpended balance of approximately 
&” 3.05 of the appropriation in the act of March 2, 1917 (59th Stat. | 
I... p. 981) r the support and civilization of the Wisconsin Band of 
Pettawetomi Indians residing in the States of Wisconsin and Michigan, 

appropriated by the act of Pebruary 14, 1920 (41 Stat. LZ. 
p. 482), may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, be paid 
proportionately te such of said Indians as haye not received their full 
shares of the benefits of the appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 


the bill. 


third rending of 


The bill was ordered toe be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time, and passed. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill, 


RELIEF OF ALLOTTED INDIANS OF NISQUALLY RESERVATLON, WASH. | 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R, 6490) for the relief ef dispossessed allotted Indians of 


the Nisqually Reservation, Wash. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKBDR., Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
This bill prepeses to appropriate out of the Treasury $85,000, 
Are these Indians without preperty or funds in the Treasury? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, the Nisqually Indians for a 
great many years occupied lands that, during the war, were 
needed by the Government at Camp Lewis, and in order to 
secure their tribal lands, which ineluded vatuable fishing rights 
and the burial places of their ancestors and the homes of about 
25 families, the Government made a conrpromise offer, with the 
understanding that more money would be paid if it cost them 
more to become located and self-supporting elsewhere. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The, SPEAKER. Without objection, a similar Senate bill 
will be considered in lieu of the House bill. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be enacted, etc., That there 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $85,000, 
in full settlement of the claims against the United States of 25 


«v0 


will report the Senate bill. 


it 


| 


is hereby appropriated, ont. of any 


Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
put this in the same class as the other unless it is amended. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice and retain its place 
on the enlendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
genileman from New York? 

There was no objeetion. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF SUNDRY STREAMS 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. S070) autherizing preliminary examinations and sur- 


yeys of sundry streams with a view te the control of their 
floods. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEKAKHR. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right te object, I would like to 
ask a question or two of whomever is interested in the bill. 
Is it the custemary policy of the Government to make these 
surveys of all rivers in eonnection with flood control? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; these surveys are author- 
ized under seetion 3 of the flood control act. 

Mr. BLGG, I understand that as regards surveys of rivers, 
but does that inelude surveys ef all creeks in the United States 
other than the big navigable streams? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. The greater pertion of 
these, of course, are navigable streams and come under the 
flood control act. In all but two eases these are preliminary 
surveys, of which the Chief of Engineers probably has the 
greater portion of the data already in his possession, and this 
makes very little draft upem the Treasury. It is a matter of 
very great importance, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Further reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman whether these authorizations, 
based upon the various bills which have been intreduced by 
various Members of the House, are made as a matter of course 
or whether the committee makes an investigation as to the 
merits? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
hearings upon all these bills, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM., Have bills been introduced upon which 
no survey has been authorized? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No survey? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Or where a preliminary examination and 


Yes; the committee has held 


heads \ survey have been authorized? 
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Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. All except two. Nearly every 
item in this bill was reported favorably in the last Congress, 
but it was just before the close of Congress and the items were 
not considered. But there have been hearings on each one of 
them and there have been estimates from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, based on the data he already has, as to how much it 
would take to make a full report and make a preliminary sur- 
vey and a report on how much it would cost to make a prelimi- 
nary examination. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then we are to understand that in each 
instance the committee is of the opinion that there is merit in 
each request for a survey or examination? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; for a preliminary survey. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. And is recommended by the 
Army engineers as being very necessary? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause preliminary examinations to be made 
of the following streams with a view to the control of their floods in 
accordance with the provisions of section 3 of “ An act to provide for 
the control of the floods of the Mississippi River, and of the Sacra- 
mento River, Calif., and for other purposes,” approved March 1, 1917: 

Trinity River, Tex.; Brazos River, Tex.; Canadian River, North 
Fork Canadian, and Little River, Okla.; Cimarron River, N. Mex. and 
Okla.; Wolf and Fox Rivers, Wis.; West Fork of White River, Ind. ; 
Guadalupe River, Tex.; Columbia River, between Martins Bluff 
mouth of Lewis River, Wash.; Skagit River, Wash.; Pond River, Ky. ; 
Colorado River, Tex.; Red River, Ark. 

The sum of $4,700, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby authorized to be expended out of any funds heretofore appro- 
priated for examinations, surveys, and contingencies of rivers and har- 
bors to carry out the provisions of this section. 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Witson of Louisiana: Page 1, line 11, 
after the word “ River” insert “‘ New Mexico, Texas, and Oklahoma,” 
and after the word “ Canadian ” insert “ Texas and Oklahoma.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the fact 
that the word “ River” occurs twice. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. The first word “ River” then. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I offer another 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 11, after the word “ Canadian,” insert “ Deep Fork, 
Virdigris.” 


The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed 
to cause surveys to be made of the following streams with a view to 
the control of their floods in accordance with the provisions of section 
3 of “An act to provide for the control of the floods of the Mississippi 
River and of the Sacramento River, Calif., and for other purposes,” 
approved March 1, 1917: 

North Branch of the Suequehanna River, Pa. and N. Y., and the sum 
of $8,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated for this purpose. 

Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, and the sum of $25,000 is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for this purpose: Provided, That no 
money hereby authorized to be appropriated shall be expended unless 
and until assurances have been given satisfactory to the Secretary of 
War that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will contribute a like sum 
of $25,000 for the purpose of making the survey hereby authorized ; 
and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to receive from the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania such sum of $25,000 and to expend the 
same as the $25,000 hereby authorized to be appropriated may be 
expended. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Louisiana a question, and I should have asked it as to the 


Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 


offers an 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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first section. Where the bill refers to the Red River, Ark., it 
is the intention of the committee that that shall take in all of 
the river in Arkansas up to the soutbeast corner of the State 
of Oklahoma? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes: it takes in all of the river 
that is in the State of Arkansas up to the Oklahoma line 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman understands 


" LT : the reason why I 
am asking that. The river forms the 


boundary between Arkan- 
sas and Texas and between Oklahoma and T 


k | exas, and it was 
intended by the committee not simply to stop at Fulton. whieh 
| is in the State of Arkansas, but to go on up to the southeast 


| corner of the State of Oklahoma. 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. The bill reads for all the 


| Red River in the State of Arkansas, 


Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will permit, I would like 
whether or not in the amendment which he 
offered, “ Deep Fork Virdigris,” there ought not to be a comma 


second 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. There is a comma. 

Mr. DENISON. Why did the committee make a distinction 
between these two classes of rivers? I notice that in one of 
them a contribution is required from the States and in others 
such a contribution is not required. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I will say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that the provisions for the Susquehanna River, Pa., and 
the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, are for surveys while 
the others are simply for preliminary examinations. 

Mr. DENISON. What is the difference? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. When a survey is made by the 
Corps of Engineers of the Army they pass upon the question as 
to the advisability of adopting the project, and also make rec- 
ommendations as to how much of that shall be borne by the 
Government and how much shall be borne by the local interests, 
and in that case they recommend that 50 per cent be borne by 
the Government and 50 per cent by the State of Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania has already provided—that is, the Pittsburgh 
Flood Control Commission has already provided—its $25,000. 

Mr. DENISON. Has that ever been done before? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Oh, yes; that has been done in 
other instances. For instance, in the surveys for some places, 
where streams are made navigable, they are adopting that sys- 
tem in a great many cases. 

Mr. DENISON. You mean to require the State government 
to contribute the same amount to make a survey? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; that is not an uncommon 
occurrence. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I notice that the bill provides 
that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania must put up dollar 
for dollar and I understand that has already been provided. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I understand that contribution 
has already been made. 

Mr. PORTER. Yes; 
made. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand it has been pro- 
vided by the Pittsburgh Flood Control Commission. Does that 
go through the avenues of the State treasury? 

Mr. PORTER. The $25,000 was appropriated by the State 
of Pennsylvania about four years ago to pay one-half of the 
cost of this survey. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The only reason I asked the 
question is this: The bill expressly provides that the State 
must put it up, and if the State has provided for it that ends it. 

Mr. PORTER. The State has appropriated the money, and 
it was a voluntary matter with the State. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, the gentleman 
understands the purpose of my inquiry. It was for the purpose 
of preventing any difficulty. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on this subject. 


that contribution has already been 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the requests? [After 


a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, section 3 of the 
flood control act of March 1, 1917, makes provision for examina- 
tions and surveys relating to flood control under which the bill 
which has just passed the House was prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. The Inland Waterways Commission 
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in its report of February 3, 1908, called attention to the fact 
that some 77,000,000 acres of land in the United States is 
rendered unproductive on aceount of flood conditions, and that 
if this area could be reclaimed it would afford homes for 
10,000,000 people if divided into 40-acre farms, The bill re- 


ferred to (H, IR. 8070) provides in the main for preliminary 
examinations of 20 rivers in 10 States. In two instances, the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers and the north branch of the 
Susquehanna River, complete surveys are ordered, preliminary 
surveys having already been made and reported by the Chief of 
hingineers. The hearings before the Committee on Flood Con- 


trol indicated that losses from recent floods of the rivers covered 
in this bill amounted to some $70,000,000. 

Section 3 of the flood control act referred to provides in sub- 
stance— 


1. All provisions of existing law relating to examinations 
and surveys and to works of improvement of rivers and har- 
bors shall apply, in so far as applicable, to examinations and 
urveys for works and improvements relating to flood control. 

2“. All expenditures of funds hereafter appropriated for works 
or projects of flood control shall be made in accordance with 
and subject to the law governing expenditures of funds appre- 
priated for improvement of rivers and harbors. 

3. All examinations and surveys of projects relating to flood 
control shall include a comprehensive study of watershed or 
watersheds; and a report thereof, in addition to any other 
matter required, shall give information, in so far as practicable, 
in regard to 

a. The extent and character of the area to be affected by the 
proposed improvement. 

b. The probable effect upon a navigable water or waterway. 

ec. The possible economical development and utilization of 
water power. 

d. Such other uses as may be properly related to or co- 
ordinated with the project. In this connection the several de- 
partments of the Government may, within their own discretion, 
or upon the request of the Secretary of War, assist in making 
such examinations and reports. 

In consideration of all projects of flood control that may be 
submitted to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
for consideration and recommendation, said board shall, in 
addition to any other matters upon which it may be required 
to report, state its opinion as to— 

1. What Federal interest, if any, is involved in the proposed 
improvement. 

2. What share of the expense, if any, should be borne by the 
United States. 

3. The advisability of adopting the project. 

‘The Committee on Flood Control is given the power to re- 
quest and provide fer examinations and reports relating to 
flood control in the same manner as the Cemmittee on Rivers 
and Harbors is authorized to do relating to works of navigation. 

All reports upon preliminary examinations are to be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of War by the Chief of Engineers and 
by the Secretary of War to the House of Representatives. The 
report on such preliminary survey will indicate the land area 
affected, the cost of a cemplete survey, the Federal interest, if 
any, invelyed, the portion of the cost of the complete survey 
that should be borne by the Federal Government, and the ad- 
visability of undertaking further examination and the work of 
flood protection, together with any other information deemed 
by the Chief of Engineers or the Secretary of War to be ad- 
visable or useful. 

'The report on this bill indicates very clearly the value and 
necessity of such surveys and reports. A number of the 
streams included traverse more than one State, and in such 
instances it is more than probable that anity of action and 
coordinated efforts for flood protection could be brought about 
only by the advice and assistance of the Federal Government 
and upon plans formulated after a comprehensive investigation 
and report. 

in this particular bill a complete survey is ordered for the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers. The cost of this survey is 
fixed at $50,000, one-half to be borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment and one-half by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The 
share to be paid by Pennsylvania is already appropriated and 
available. This division of cost may be an indication of the 
course to be followed with respect to other surveys, and this 
action followed a report of the preliminary examination. 

When the report is made upon the complete survey of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers Congress will be advised 
as to whether or not, in the epinion of the Chief of Engineers 
and the Secretary of War, the project should be adopted and 
the entire cost thereof, and as te how this cost should be 
apportioned between the Federal Government and the local 
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interests. This is the procedure contemplated by the flood 
control act in all prejects relating to flood control, The im- 
portance of such a program is at once apparent, These sur- 
veys may deal with the question of reservoirs, water storage, 
and every known means of stream control. Making available 
for cultivation and settlement rich areas by protection against 
floods should be made an important part of the national pro- 
gram of reclamation. The Government is committed to the 
policy of reclaiming arid lands and very properly so, and it 
will, no doubt, be found upon investigation that areas just as 
valuable and of equal fertility may be reclaimed at less cost 
under a proper program for protection against floods. With 
a view to such a program the Committee on Flood Control 
has acted favorably upon the bill providing the preliminary 
surveys now under consideration. 


SEVENTH PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CONFERENCE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Senate 
Joint Resolution 77, authorizing the appointment of delegates 
to represent the United States at the seventh Pan American 
es Conference to be held at Habana, Cuba, in November, 

2A. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
Without objection the Clerk will report the amended resolution. 

The Clerk read the amended resolution, as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolutien 77 


Joint resolution (8. J. Res. 77) authorizing the appointment of dele 
gates to represent the Unite@ States at the seventh Pan American 
Sanitary Conference to be held at Habana, Cuba, in November, 1924 
Resolved, etc., That the President is hereby empowered to appoint 

not to exceed four persons, including not less than two officers of the 

United States Public Health Service, as delegates to represent the 

United States at the seventh Pan American Sanitary Conference to 

be held in the city of Habana, Cuba. 

For the expenses of such delegates in attending the conference, 
including the assembly of necessary data, the employment of inter- 
preters, and the preparation of a report, $3,000, to be available during 
the fiscal year 1925, is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of State- 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the eom- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 
war SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title of the bill was amended to read as follows: “ Joint 
resolution authorizing an appropriation to provide for the rep- 
resentation of the United States at the seventh Pan American 
Sanitary Conference to be held at Habana, Cuba.” 


CLAIMS OF PONCA TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4275) authorizing the Ponca Tribe of Indians residing 
in the States of Oklahoma and Nebraska to submit claims to 
the Court of Claims. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I will object unless they will ac- 
cept a limitation of $15,000 on the fee. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

PATENT AND TRADE-MARK LAWS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill) 
(H. R. 21) to amend the patent and trade-mark laws, and for 
ether purposes. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is this bill of such minor importance that it should be taken up 
new and passed? 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I can explain the import of 
this bill to the gentleman. This bill was passed by the House 
in the last Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. It contains how many pages? 

Mr. LANHAM. Two and a half pages. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would my colleague mind making a brief 
statement about the bill? 

Mr. LANHAM. I will be glad to. The purpose of this bill 
is to save time and money and also promote efficiency in the 
operation of the Patent Office. The Patent Office is issuing 
a tely 40,000 patents a year. There are 15 linotype 


machines at the Government Printing Office engaged in doing 
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nothing but the necessary printing for the Patent Office. WNat- 
urally, in the work at the Government Printing Office, and also 
in the work at the Pateut Office itself, in such voluminous print- 
ing, certain typographical errers appear and patents are fre- 
quently issued under seal with these errors. There has been a 
custom prevailing im the Patent Office for 30 years, whenever 
these errors are detected, which are clearly clerical errors, to 
append a. certificate of cerrection to the patent to shew that 
the error was a typographical error, and the certificate explains 
this, and the certificate obviates the necessity of reprinting the 
entire patent. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does this require any additional enrployees? 

Mr. LANHAM. No additional employees. 

Mr. BLANTON. Or any additional expense? 

Mr. LANHAM. No; it saves expense. It saves the reprint- 
ing of patents and allows the offering of these amended patents, 
with these certificates in them, in evidence rather than requir- 
ing a reprint of the entire patent. The same provision is pre- 
vided here with reference to trade-marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objeetion? [After a pause.) 
Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


The 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever a mistake in a patent or trade 
mark registration incurred through the fault of the Patent Office is 
clearly disclosed by the records or files of the office a certificate stating 
the fact and nature of such mistake, signed by the Commissioner of 
Patents and sealed with the seal of the Patent Office, may be issued 
without charge and recorded in the records of patents or trade-marks, 
and_a printed copy thereof attached to each printed copy of the patent 
or trade-mark registration, and such certificate shall thereafter be con- 
sidered as part of the original, and every patent or, trade-mark registra- 
tion, together with such certificate, shall have the same effect and_ oper- 
ation in law on the trial of all actions for causes thereafter arising as 
if the same had been originally issued in such correeted form. Al! such 
certificates heretofore issued in accordance with the rules of the Patent 
Office and the patents or trade-mark registrations to which they are 
attached shall have the same force and effect as if such certificates had 
been specifically authorized by statute. 

Sec. 2. That section 892 of the Revised Statutes be, and the same is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 892. Written or printed copies of any records, beeks, papers, 
or drawings belonging to the Patent Office, of letters patent, of certifi- 
eates of registration of trade-marks, labels, or prints, authenticated by 
the seal of the Patent Office and certified by the commissioner thereof, 
or in his name attested by a chief of division duly designated by the 
commissioner, shall be evidence in all cases wherein the originals could 
be evidence; and any person making application therefor and paying 
the fee required by law shall have certified copies thereof.” 

See. 3. That seetion 11 of the trade-mark act of February 20, 1905 
(33 Stat: L. p. 724), be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
follows : 

“Sze. 11. Phat certificates of registration of trade-marks shall be 
issued in the name of the United States of America, under the seal of 
the Patent Office, and shal? either be signed by the Commissioner of 
Patents or have his name printed thereon and attested by an Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents or by one of the law examiners duly desig- 
nated by the Commissioner of Patents, and a record thereof, together 
with printed copies of the drawing and statement of the applicant, 
shall be kept in books for that purpose. The certificate shall state the 
date on which the application for registration was reeeiyed in the 
Patent Office. Certificates of registration of trade-marks may be issued 
to the assignee of the applicant, but the assignment must first be 
entered of record in the Patent Office.” 


The SPEAKER, ‘The question is on the engressment and 
third reading of the bilL 

The bill was ordered to be engressed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


USE OF GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS AT FORT CROCKETT, TEX. 


The. next business on. the Consent Calendar was. the bill 
(S. 2736) authorizing use of Government buildings at Fort 
Creckett, Tex., for occupancy during the State convention of 
Texas. Shriners. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objeetion to the present considera- 
tien of this. bilk? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none, and 
the Clerk. will, report the bill. 

‘The. Clerk read the bill as follews: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the El Mina Temple, Ancient Arabic Order of 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, Galveston, Tex., be, and hereby is, author- 
ized to use the buildings on the United States reservation at Fort 


Crockett in that city for the occupancy by members. of the 10 Shrine | 


temples of Texas during their coming convention and joint ceremonial, 
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said use to continue from the Ist to the béth of August, 1924; pre- 
vided a bond satisfactory to the Seeretary of War is given by the said 
El Mina Temple against any damage to the property used, 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire if there 
fis anyone present who can give us’ a little information about 
this bill? 

Mr. BRIGGS. I can and will be etad to 

The SPEAKER. Consent has already been given for the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. DENISON. What kind of buildings are on this reserva- 
tion that it is proposed to lend to the nobles of the shrine? 

Mr. BRIGGS. This fs simply to allow the use by the Shrin- 
ers of unoccupied buildings on the Government, reservation dur- 
ing the period of their State convention from the Ist to the 16th 
of August. 

Mr, DENISON. 
Mr. BRIGGS. 
at Fort Crockett. 

Mr. DENISON. Barracks for sleeping quarters, and so forth? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Precisely; there is a very large attendance 
expected at the convention and the capacity of the locality 
being taxed, they sought this permission and the Secretary of 
War has given his permission and has recommended it. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman think the buildipes are 
suitable to take care of the nobles of the shrine? 

Mr. BRIGGS. They are perfectly satisiied with them, so 
I do not imagine there will be any objection on that score. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman from Tennessee permit a 
question? This is the geptleman’s bill, is it not? 

Mr. BRIGGS. No; it was reported by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. BEGG, I was simply going to ask the gentleman if there 
was enough sand there for the purposes, 

Mr. BRIGGS. Ptenty of it, IL think, and. plenty of oppertun- 
ity for a good time. 
The SPEAKER, 

bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 


What kind of buildings? 


They are Government buildings—the barracks 


The question is on the third reading of the 


CONSTRUCTION OF A HIGHWAY FROM THE KANSAS STATE LANE TO 
CHILOCCO INDIAN SCHOOL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(HL R. 5714), a bill authorizing an. appropriation for the cen- 
struction of a highway from the Kansas State line to Chiloeee 
Indian School, Okla. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is om the calendar by 
mistake ; it was included in another bill and was passed by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the bill will be laid on 
the table. 

There was no objection, 


ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR PATIENTS IN THE UNITED 


STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5209). to authorize an appropriation te enable the Di- 
rector of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to provide for the 
construction of additional hospital facilities and te provide 
medical, surgical, and hospital services. and supplies for per- 
sons who served in the World War, the Spanish-American War, 
the Philippine insurrection, and the Boxer rebellion, and are 
patients. of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

The Clerk read the title.to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I think there 
ought to be an explanation of this bill. 

Mr. BLLIOTT. Mr, Speaker, this bill is designed to carry 
out the recommendations of the hospital plan which the Govern- 
ment has established fer the veterans of the World War. This 
bill autherizes an appropriation of $6,500,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is $6,500,000 the total appropriation or 
is it just an initial appropriation? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is the total appropriation they ask for 
In our report, on page 2, you will 
find a detailed statement of what they expect to do in building 
and where they expect to put them. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. BLLIOT®:. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have a report from the various hospitals 
showing the number of vacant beds and it is abselutely as 


ease 
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tounding. What are we going to do with all of the hospitals 


when we Yehabilitate the soldiers? 

Mr. ELLIOT! That is not the question, In all these beds 
there are 5,500 of these patients that are hospitalized in State 
hospitals and civil hospitals, In addition they have 4,600 beds 
I uitable 


Mr. BLANTON, 
} is we have? 

Mr. ELLIOTT, According to this statement that we have 
got from the bureau there are 7,968 beds and 5,500 of these beds 
are in State hospitals. There is also complaint about that propo- 

tion and the design is to build Government hospitals to take 
care of those. 

Mr. BLANTON. What safeguard has been thrown around 
this matter to see that the men for whom we are making the ap- 
propriations are the benefit of them? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The same safeguards that are thrown around 


Does the gentleman know how many vacant 


going to get 


any other hospital appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman knows how the money has 
been squandere 4 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Does the gentleman believe that the ex- 


Se} 


ice men want to go into military hospitals under discipline? 


Mr. ELLIOTT, This is for the veterans, but not in military 
hospitals except at Walter Reed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am going to object because 
this is not the kind of a bill that should be passed by unanimous 
consent, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Will the gentleman from Texas 


withhold his objection? 
Mr. BLANTON, I will 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This matter was developed be- 
re the Committee ou Rules to a considerable extent a few days 
igo. I think the bill ought to be passed and I will be glad if 
the gentleman will withdraw his objection. 
Mr. BLANTON. TI shall be glad to yield to the request of the 
minority leader, and, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
Ject, I believe that this bill involves the whole policy of the 
Government in the treatment of the veterans, and I do not 
believe that we ought to pass it by unanimous consent. We 
ought to pass it under.a proper rule where time for considera- 
tion can be given. 


¢ 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I hope that the gentleman 
will not object; we have a situation that I know personally 


about, and the bill should be considered 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. You can not properly consider it in five 
minutes 

Mr. LANHAM. Does the gentleman understand that one- 
half of this amount is to be expended in the State of New 


York to relieve tubercular and psychiatric patients? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes: and we want to discuss it intelli- 
gently. 
Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? Regardless of 


the policy which the gentleman refers to, and probably with 
good reason, it is a fact that there is required at this time an 
increase of hospitalization for the cases that have been referred 
to, namely, the insane and the neuropsychiatric. There are 
2,000 neuropsychiatric patients and an equal number of tuber- 
cular patients who require special hospital treatment. The 
point I make is that there is a large number of vacancies in 
the medical and surgical hospitals; but to the knowledge of the 
gentieman from New York and to my knowledge and the knowl- 
edge of many others who have had. personal familiarity and 
have studied the question, the fact is there is a very sad lack 
of proper hospitals properly equipped for tubercular and neu- 
ropsychiatric cases. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The gentleman is aware of the fact that 
in 1921 the city of New York offered to give to the Government 
land for a hospital, but no action has been taken on it since. 

In the light of past experience in hospitalization and con- 
tracts with the Veterans’ Bureau, does the gentleman believe 
that we ought to pass snap judgment on this in this way and 
agree to a bill like this in five minutes? 

The SPEAKBR. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr, Speaker, I object. 


LEASING OF UNALLOTTED LANDS OF INDIANS FOR OLL AND GAS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. RR. 6298) to permit the leasing of unallotted lands of In- 
dians for oil and gas purposes for a stated term and as long 
thereafter as oil or gas is found in paying quantities, and for 
other purposes, 

rhe Clerk read the title of the bill 


The SPEAKER. 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
in this bill and in others it appears to me that the important 
provision is that with reference to the taxation of the royalties, 
the Indians’ income, from oil development. I would be glad 
if the gentleman from Oklahoma would make some statement 
as to the legality of that course and what the situation is. 

Mr, HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, we have developed that pol- 
icy with reference to two bills that we passed in 1920. One 
of those was with reference to the Quapaw Indians in north- 
eastern Oklahoma, and the other with reference to the Osages, 
and in both of those cases we required that they pay the gross 
production tax to the State; and so it was thought nothing 
but fair, inasmuch as that same kind of legislation was goin¢ 
to be extended, perhaps, into various States that have oil de- 
veloped in paying quantities, that the gross-production tax 
should go to the upbuilding of the State. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Has the legality of that been passed upon 
by the Federal courts in Oklahoma? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I believe there is a case pending before 
the Supreme Court, but I do not know whether any case his 
been finally passed on by other courts in Oklahoma. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
there are two kinds of taxation. One is a gross production tax, 
and in the act of 1921 we went one step further and taxed the 
Osages 1 per cent in addition for the purpose of using that 
money on the roads in Osage County. That 1 per cent tax has 
been attacked in the courts, but there has been no action 
brought so far as I know, at least it has not developed before 
our committee, to attack the tax on the gross production by the 
State. All this bill does is to give the Department of the In- 
terior the right to lease unallotted Indian lands under the same 
provisions that we lease the Osage lands, and it is giving the 
State the same kind of taxes as it does in the Osage section. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman’s committee has given care- 
ful attention to this tax feature? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. This bill has the unanimous vote of 
the committee. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And there are two or three others that are 
very similar on the calendar? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman will notice that this is to 
be at public auction. 
The SPEAKER. 

tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That tribal lands of Indians not allotted in 
severalty, other than lands of the Five Civilized Tribes and Osage 
Reservation, may be leased for oil and gas purposes by authority of 
the council, business committee, or other agency speaking for such 
Indian tribe, for a term of 10 years and as long thereafter as oil or 
gas is produced in paying quantities, and upon such terms as the 
agent in charge of such reservation may recommend, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, and in like manner and 
subject to the same approval any existing oil and gas lease may be 
amended by extending the term thereof to as long as oil or gas 
is found in paying quantities. 


Is there objection to the present consid- 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That unallotted land on Indian reservations other than lands of 
the Five Civilized Tribes and the Osage Reservation subject to lease 
for mining purposes for a period of 10 years under the proviso to 
section 8 of the act of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat. L. p. 795), 
may be leased at public aution by the Secretary of the Interior, 
with the consent of the council speaking for such Indians, for 
oil and gas mining purposes for a period of not to exceed 10 years, 
and as much longer thereafter as oil or gas shall be found in 
paying quantities, and the terms of any existing oil and gas mining 
lease may in like manner be amended by extending the term thereof 
for as long as oil or gas shall be found in paying quantities: Pro- 
vided, That the production of ofl ang gas and other minerals on 
such lands may be taxed by the State in which said lands are located 
in all respects the same as production on unrestricted lands, and the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to cause 
to be paid the tax so assessed against the royalty interests on said 
lands: Provided, however, That such tax shall not become a lien or 
charge of any kind or character against the land or the property 
of the Indian owner.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill to author- 
ize the leasing for oil and gas mining purposes of unallotted 
lands on Indian reservations affected by the priviso to section 
3 of the act of February 28, 1891.” 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the next three bills on the calendar, H. R. 7077, H. R. 4818, 
und H. R. 7453, may be passed over without prejudice, and 
retain their places on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


ADDING LANDS TO SANTIAM NATIONAL FOREST 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8366) to add certain lands to the Santiam Natienal 
Forest. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
What is the necessity for this bill? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The necessity for this bill is the fact that 


the lands in question are very valuable timberlands, worth 
something like S5020,000. 

Mr. BLANTON, And they invelve how many acres? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Two thousand eight hundred and forty acres. 
The lands were formerly patented to a certain timber com- 
pany, but in suits brought by the Government the patents were 
canceled for fraud. Now the parties bave filed application 
under the scrip act fer these lands. 

Mr. BLANTON, And this will stop these filings? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are there not rights that have accrued? 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; the rights have not accrued. The lower 
courts have decided against the scrippers, and they are appeal- 
ing the case to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. BLANTON. How large is this national forest? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The forest itself is a large forest, and these 
lands are strictly timberlands. "They run_ 10,000,000 feet 
stumpage to 166 acres. They are some of our most valuable 
lands, 

Mr. BLANTON. And it is going to require us to spend so 
much more every year to prevent fires? 

Mr. SINNOTY. Not any more than we are spending now, 
because the Government is protecting them now as public lands, 
as distinguished from forest lands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

‘The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following-described lands, to wit, the 
southeast quarter ef section 24 and the northeast quarter and the 
southwest quarter of seetion 26, township 14 south, range 2 east, 
Willamette meridian; the east half of section 10; all of seetion 14; 
the nerth haif of section 20; the northwest quarter of section 22; 
the west half of section 24; the northwest quarter of section 28; 
the northeast quarter of section 31; and all of sections 34 and 35, 
township 14 south, range 3 east, Willamette meridian, be, and they 


are hereby, withdrawn from ali disposition and made a part of the 
Santiam National Forest. 


The SPEAKER. The question is om the engrossment and 
third reading of the bilk 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


CERTAIN APPOINTMENTS IN POST OFFICES OF THE FIRST CLASS 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
579) providing for the appointment of a superintendent and 
two assistant superintendents of delivery in certain post offices 
of the first class. 

The Clerk read the title of the bin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. I hope the gentleman will 
not do that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. ‘This has been objected to once, and it re- 
quires three objections. 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. But it takes three to object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, there will be two others. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. 


Speaker, the author of 


| the bill is not present end I ask that it may go over and retain 


pees 





its place on the Calendar 
The SPEAKER. Is 
The Chair hears none. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the next dill 
(H. R. 3261) may be passed without prejudice 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After 
The Chair hears none. 


there objection? [After a pause.] 


a puuse.] 


EXTENDING PERLOD RELIEF ACCOUNTABLE OFFICERS 
NAVY DEPARTMBNTS 


OF THE WAR AND 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8369) to extend the period in which relief may be granted ac- 
countable officers of the War and Navy Departments, and for 
other purposes. ; 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.}| ‘The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved April 21, 1922 (42 Stat. 
L. p. 497, ch. 136), be, and ts hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“That the Comptreller General of the United States be, and hereby 
is, authorized, through such officers as he may designate, and within 
four years from the passage of the act of April 21, 1922 (a) te relieve 
disbursing officers or special disbursing agents of the War and Navy 
Departments from accountability or responsibility for leases oceurring 
between April 6, 1917, and November 18, 1921, of funds, or of accounts, 
papers, records, vouchera, or data pertaining to said funds, for which 
said officers or agents were accountable or responsible ; amd (b) te allew 


credits, in the settlement ef aceouwnts ef said oilicers or agents, for 
| payments made in 


good faith on public account during said peried, 
notwithstanding failure to comply with requirements of existing Aw 
or regulations pursuant therete: Provided, That in cases of losses or 


| payments involving more than $1,000, the Compéreller General shall 


exercise the authority herein only upon the written recommendation 
of the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, which recom 
mendation shall also set forth the facts relative to such loss or pay 
ment: Prortded further, That the Comptroller General In all eases shall 
certify that the transactions, expenditures, losses, or payments appear 
to be free from fraud or collusion.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and pewssed. 


CONSTRUCTING WATER MAINS ON THE NATIONAL CEMETERY ROAD, 
VICKSBURG, MISS. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4816) authorizing the Secretary of War to permit the 
city of Vicksburg, Miss., to constract and maintain water 
mains on and under the National Cemetery Road at Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 

The Clerk read the tithe ef the bul 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection toe the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask a question of whoever has 
the bill in charge. What sort of road is this, a gravel or a 


| paved read? 


Mr, COLLIER. This is a gravel read owned by the United 
States Government. The waterworks are ewned by the city 
of Vicksburg. The purpose of this bill is to get permission 
at the expense of the city of Vicksburg to put water mains 
under that read, which is the enly feasible way of getting to 
a little village that the road connects with so as to supply them 
with water and also to supply the national cemetery with water. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What safeguards will be pro- 
vided for putting this road back in exactly the same condition 
it is now in? 

Mr. COLLIER. Well, as far as that is concerned, the read 
will be put back in as good condition as it is now. There 
will be mo tromble about that. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Does the gentleman from 
Minnesota imagine that they will open up the read and leave 
it that way? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I know in the District of Co- 
lumbia we have numerous instances where reads have been 
torn up and never replaced. 

Mr. COLLIER. This is the werst road in the county, and L 
would think that any sort of tearing up would help seme. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Well, after listening to the 
gentleman’s explanation—— 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. [ will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I call attention to the fact that the bill 
contains these words, “ under such terms and conditions as 














are dee! 1 advisable by him That is. by the Secretary 
Wa I presume he may be trusted to look after t (lovern- 
ment interest 

Mr. COLLIER I will say further, a Government official is 
in charge of the national cemetery, and he is also charged 
with the maintenance of this road, and he is unde War 
Department, and the bill has received the approval of the War 
Department, and a unanimous report from the committee 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota I withdraw the reservation. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield‘ 

Mr. COLLIER I will. 

Mr. DENISON Do IT understand the road is in bad mMai- 
tion? 

Mr. COLLIER Always in bad condition. It connects be- 
tween paved streets of the city of Vicksburg on the one hand 


and a brick road in Warren County on the other. It is a gravel 


road. Now, Cengress has dealt generously, but by reason of its 
geographic location and the fact they continue to put gravel 
on it and the heavy traffic, the road is nearly always in a bad 
condition 

Mr. DENISON. I hope the gentleman from Mississippi will 


call the attention of the proper committee to see that that con- 
dition may be remedied 

Vr. COLLIER 1 thank the gentleman for his 
desire to state that 1 have repeatedly called the 
the committee to it. As I have said, Congress has been gener 
with the but it really ought to be paved, and I 
at some future day Congress will be generous enough to pave 
that road with something substantial 

Mr. DENTSON I will be glad to cooperate with the gentle- 
man to that end 

The SPEAKER 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the bill 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Vicksburg, Miss. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 


maintain 


on and under 
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Is there objection to the present considera- | 


toad at | 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, | 


was read the third time, and passed. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill 


PROVIDING TERMS OF COURT AT DURANT, OKLA. 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6646) previding for the holding of the United States 


district and circuit courts at Durant, Okla 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I shall not object—I want to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary why it is that every time provision ts 
made for holding a Federal court in any of the small Western 
States and Southwestern States the people down there are 
forced to provide their courthouse and court facilities? It is 
not done up here in this country. 
a discrimination against these people, and I resent it 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, 
that in nearly every instance they offered to do it 

Mr. BLANTON sut if they are entitled to a court, this Gov- 
ernment is rich enough and strong enough to be able to furnish 
adequate court facilities. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It might be said, of course, that in the 
centers of population it not necessary to send the court 
around to a large number of places, but in the sparsely settled 
portions of the country the people want the courts to go to 
them 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, at one time all the country was sparsely 
settled, for that matter. 

The SPHAKER. 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask a question. How 
many different places for holding court have been provided for 
in Oklahoma? We have passed at least four bills for that 
State. This is the fifth or sixth. 
this, whether it will be convenient to hold court in that number 
of places in Oklahoma? 

Mr. BLANTON. There are a lot of good little towns in 
Oklahoma, 


Is 


Is there objection to the present considera- | 


It looks to me as if it were | 


I will say to the gentleman | 





I am wondering, if we grant | 
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Mr. BEGG. I am addressing my question to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania {Mr. GraHam],. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. In every case we have had 
letters from the Department of Justice, and letters from the 
judge who would be inconvenienced if the court were com- 
pelled to hold sittings in another place, and in some instances 
we have had letters from the members of the bar of that 
locality. The idea was that we should bring the courts closely 
to the people, and in most instances they are willing to pro- 
vide a place where the court may be held, because it is not 


question of holding a court in a building by itself, but to a. 
commodate these people with a few weeks of court. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the biil. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Be it enacted, ete., That a term of the district and cireuit courts 
of the United States for the eastern district of Oklahoma shail be 
held in cach and every year in the town of Durant, Okla. 

Sec. 2. Thar the clerk of the United States district and circuit courts 


at Muskogee, Okla., shall be the clerk of the United States district and 
circuit courts at Durant, Okla., until provision be made by law for the 
appointment of deputy clerks at the several places of holding United 
States district and cireult courts in the State of Oklahoma. 


With the following committee amendments: 


> 


line 3, 
courts ” 


Page 1, after the word “ district,” strike out the words 
circuit and insert in lieu thereof the word “ court.” 

The same amendment in lines 7 and 8, 

The same amendment in line 9. 

On after the word “ Oklahoma,” strike out the 
period and and the words “ Provided, That suitable 
and accommodations for bolding court at Durant are furnished 
free of expense to the United States.” 

The SPEAKER. 
tee amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on tig engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


* and 


page 2, 


inline 2, 
insert a colon 


reonurs 


Che question is on agreeing to the commit 


RURAL MAIL SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2111) authorizing the Postmaster General to conduct an ex- 


| periment in the rural mail service, und for other purposes, 


The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKBR. Objection is made. 

The Clerk will report the next bill. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BUND IssUE, CORDOVA, ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6950) to authorize the incorporated town of Cordova, 
Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $100,000 for 
the purpose of constructing and equipping a public-school build- 
ing in said town of Cordova, Alaska. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Incorporated town of Cordova, Alaska, 
is hereby authorized and empowered to issue bonds in any sum not 
exceeding $100,000 for the purpose of constructing and equipping « 
public-school building in the town of Cordova, Alaska. 

Sec. 2. That before said bonds shall be issued a special election 
shall be ordered by the common council of the town of Cordova, at 
which election the question of whether such bonds shall be issued shall 
be submitted to the qualified electors of the said town of Cordova 
whose names appear on the last assessment roll of said town for 
municipal taxation. Thirty days’ notice of such election shall be given 
by publication thereof in a newspaper printed and. published and of 
general circulation in said town before the day fixed for such election. 

Src. 3. That the registration for such election, the manner of con- 
ducting the same, and the canyass of the returns of said election shal! 
be, as near as practicable, In accordance with the requirements of law 
in general or special elections in said municipality, and said bonds shall 
be issued only upon condition that a majority of the votes cast at such 
election in said town shal! be in favor of issuing said bonds, 
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Sec. 4. That the bonds above specified, when authorized to be issued 
as hereinbefore provided, shall bear interest at a rate to be fixed | 
by the common council of Cordova, not to exceed 8 per cent per 


annum, payable semiannually, and shall not be sold for less than their 
par value, with accrued interest, and shall in not 
$500 each, the principal to due in 15 years from 
thereof: Provided, however, That the common council of the said town 
Cordova may the right to pay off such bonds in their 
numerical order at the rate of $5,000 thereof per annum from and after 
the expiration of five from thetr date. Principal and interest 
shall be payable in lawful money of the United States of America at the 
office of the town treasurer or at such bank in the city of New York, in 
the State of New York, such place may designated by the 
common council of the town of Cordova, the place of payment to be 


be denominations 


exceeding be 


of 


reserve 


years 


or as be 


mentioned in the bonds: Provided further, That each and every bond 
shall have the written signature of the mayor and clerk of the said 
town of Cordova and also bear the seal of said town. 

Sec. 5. That no part of the funds arising from the sale of said 


bonds shall be 


Said bonds shall be sold only in such amounts as the common council 
shall direct, and the proceeds thereof shall be disbursed for the pur- 
poses hereinbefore mentioned and under the order and direction of said 
common council from time to time as the same 
said purpose. 


may be required for 

With committee amendments, as follows: 

Page 2, 
the figure 

Page 3, line 1, “ order,” strike out “at the rate of 
$5,000 thereof per annum from and after the expiration of five years 
from their date” and insert in lieu thereof “on such date or dates 
prior to the expiration of said 15 years and in such a manner or num- 
ber of said bonds as said common council may deem best.” 

The SPEAKER. 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask our colleague [Mr. SuTHEeRLAND] 
many people are in Cordova, Alaska? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. About 1,200. 

Mr. BLANTON. It has grown rapidly in the last year, has 
it not? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; it has been about that size 
some time. I say 1,200, but the census gives Cordova 900. 

Mr. BLANTON, I was talking to a very distinguished gentle- 
man who had the good fortune to visit out there and he was 
under the impression it had about 300 people. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
are 1,200 people in Cordova and in the immediate vicinity. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not object to this bill, because I think 
the people out there ought to have a $100,000 school building. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is a fine, substantial town, and it 
is the headquarters of the copper industry in the Territory. 

Mr. DENISON. Do they have any school district to run 
the schools there? Why do we authorize the municipality to 
borrow the money? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Well, it is a municipal school, a school 
within the municipality of Cordova, and Cordova is an incor- 
porated town. 

Mr. DENISON. They do not have a school district separate 
from the municipality? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; the Territory is the school district, 
the entire Territory, and the municipalities provide their own 
schools, 

The SPEAKER, 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp on H. R. 5209. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks on H. R. 5209. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. On what bill is that? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The hospital bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman objected to 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I think I shall object to the gentlemen’s 
request. 


The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


line 20, strike out th 


“uw 
‘. 


figure “8” and insert in lieu thereof 


after the word 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


how 


for 


The question is om agreeing to the amend- 


LXV——432 


No; the census gives it 900, but there | 
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CODIFICATION OF THE LAWS RELATING TO THE JUDICIARY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 


(H.R. 
169) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend section 73 of 
} an act entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary, approved June 12, 1916.” and for 
other purposes. 


used for any purpose other than specified in this act. | 


The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 
There was no objection. 


Is there obje tion to 


the present considera- 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 73 of an act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the ju ‘ ed 
June 12, 1916, be. and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 73. That the State of Colorado shall constitute one judicial 
district, to be known as the district of Colorado. Terms of the dist t 
court shall be held at Denver on the first Tuesday in May and Novem 
ber, at Pueblo on the first Tuesday in April, at Grand Junction on the 
second Tuesday in September, at Montrose on the third Tuesday in 
September, at Durango on the fourth Tuesday in September, and at 
Sterling on the second Tuesday in June: Provided, That if at the time 
of the holding of a term of said court In any year in either of rid 
cities of Grand Junction, Durango, and Sterling, Colo.. there i si 
ness to be transacted by said court the term may be ijourned or n 
tinued by order of the judge of said court in chambers at Denver, Colo.: 
Provided further, That the marshal and clerk of said court shall each, 
respectively, appoint at least one deputy to reside at and who shall 
maintain an office at each of the five id places where said court Is to 
be held by the terms of this act.” 

With the following committee amendment: 

Provided further, That suitable rooms and accommodations for } l 
ing court at Sterling are furnished free of expense to tl United 
States 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE TUG FORK OF BIG SANDY RIVER NEAR 

NOLAN, W. VA, 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5218) granfing the consent of Congress to authorize 
the Pittsburgh Coal, Land & Railroad Co. to construct a 
bridge across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at or near 
Nolan, in Mingo County, W. Va., to the Kentucky side, in Pike 


County, Ky. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the consent ngress granted 
to the Pittsburgh Coal, Land & Railroad Co., of Pittsburgh, l’a., and 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near Nolan, in the 
county of Mingo, State of West Virginia, to the Kentucky side, in the 
county of Pike, State of Kentucky, in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title Was amended to read as follows: “A bill granting 
the consent of Congress to the Pittsburgh Coal, Land & Rail- 
road Co. to construct a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big 
Sandy River at or near Nolan, in Mingo County, W. Va., to the 
Kentucky side, in Pike County, Ky.” 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE TENNESSEE RIVER AT KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 5727) to grant the consent of Congress to the Southern 
Railway Co. to maintain a bridge across the Tennessee River 
at Knoxville, in the county of Knox, State of Tennessee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


of Cor hereby 


is 


of bridges 


over 


is on the and 


engrossment 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS CALUMET RIVER AT CHICAGO, IDL. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 8304) granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Chieago to construct a bridge across the Calumet River at or 
near One hundredth Street, in the city of Chicago, county of 
Cook, State of Tilinois. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


hone, 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 


to the of Chicago, 


city a corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of Illinois, and its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Calumet River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at 
or near One hundredth Street, in the city of Chicago, in the county 
of Cook, in the State of Illinois, in accordance with the provisions 
ef the act entitied “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 
Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 


third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


TERMS OF COURT AT BARTLESVILLE AND PAWHUSKA, OKLA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
G4) to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed ever without losing its 
place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


{After a pause.] The 


| Chair hears none. 


PURCHASE 


TAYLOI ' Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, there is a Senate 
bill milar Liouse bill. 

{ PEAI Without objection, a similar Senate bill 

ed instead of the House bill, which the Clerk 
erk 1 the Senate bill, as folloy 
ena i, eto., That the eonsent of Congress is hereby granted 
Railway Co., and it uccessors and assigns, to maintain 
‘ ‘ nd thereto, originally constructed 
no l & Chorle ) Ralliroad Co., across the ‘Tenn ee 
K ne } ounty of Knox, State of Tennessee, in ac 
1 tl ie 1s of the act entitled “Ap act to regulate the 
‘ tion l uf over n igabl waters,” approved March 23 
9 | 1 umend, or rep this is he ry 
{ I 
j ee rhe question is on the third reading of the 
li 
j ' wdered to be read a third time, ‘ read the 
{ massed 
H e bill was laid on the table. 
? ( rae cUmMi LAND RIVER, IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 
TEX 
! t business on the Consent Calendar was the bill | 
) to nd the time for the construction of a bridge 
the C erland River, in Montgomery County, Tena. 

| SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 

{ ' tlie } 
PI The Clerk will report the bill 

rhe Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

j enaciel, etce., That the times for commencing and completing 
1 1 ige authorized bys t of Congress apy] ved 
Am t B81, 191 to be bnilt y the county of Montgomery, State of 

ne t Cumberland River at a point suitable to ‘the in- | 
i of n yn and within a distance of T miles from ‘Clarks- 
v in said cour and State, are hereby extended one and three 
veal spe ely rom t date of approval hereof 
That tl right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
‘ 5 i 

the SPLAKER. ‘The question is on the third readimg of 
{ bill 

Che bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

ORPATION OF FOU Tt BESERVES IN NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA 

e next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 577) limiting the creation or extension of forest veserves 
w Mexico and Arizona. 
VORROW Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
bill be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, The gentieman frem New Mexice wsks 
unanimous consent that this bill be passed without prejudice. 
Is there objection? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(HM. R. 8229) granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
St. Paul, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
River 


The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 
There was no objéction. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the DilL 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


Che Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the city of St. Paul, Minn,, and its suecessers and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a temporary bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Mississippi River at a point snitable to the interests 


of navigation or 


at near the point where Jackson Street, in said 
city of St. Paul, crosses the Mississippi River in the county of Ramsey, 


in the State of Minnesota, in aceordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 1906: Previded, That all parts 
of the said temporary bridge shall be removed from the waterway 


within one year from the date that the new Robert Street Bridge, 
authorized ‘by act of Congress approved January 81, 19238, is opened 
to traffic. 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved 

The SPEAKER. The question is an the -engressment and! 
third reading of the bill. 


OF PUBLIC LAND, FOR PARK PURPOSES BY THE TOWN OF 


SIDVERTON, COLO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 8927) granting public lands to the town of Silverton, 
Colo., for public-park purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 
How much land does this involve, may I ask? There does not 
seem te be amybody here in charge of the bill. 

Mr. RAKPER. Mr. Speaker, I do not remember the number 
ef acres of land, but this bill was taken up by the full Com- 
nittee on the Public Lands and was wnanimously agreed upon. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. I .ask unanimous 
eonsent that it retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? {After a pause,] The 
Chair hears none. 


TO FIX THE TIME FOR THE TERMS OF THE ‘UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
COURTS IN THE WPSTERN ‘DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 1609) to fix the time for the terms of the United States 
District Court in the Western District of Virginia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving ‘the right to object, I 
would like to ask the chairman of the committee why it fs nec- 
essary to fix the time by law. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Because the law has al- 
ready fived it, and this is simply to change existing law. The 
bill was reported by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mon- 
TAGUE}. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, ‘ana the Merk will ‘report ‘the ‘bill. 

The Clerk read the bif, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the terms of the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Virginia shall be held at Lgynchborg on the 
first Monday in January and July; at Charlottesville on the first Maen- 
day in February, and on Wednesday after the frst Monday én Augnst ; 
at Danville on the first Monday in March and the second Monday in 
September; at Harrisonburg on the third Monday in Maroh; and the 





1924 


fourth Monday in October; at Abington on the second Monday in 
April and November; at Big Stone Gap on the first Monday in May 
and October; at Roanoke on the first Monday in June and the fourth 
Monday in November. This act shall 


31, 1924. 


become effective on March 


With the following committee amendments: 

On page 1, line 10, strike out the word “Abington” and insert in 
lieu thereof “Abingdon "; 
ber,” strike out the words “ This act shall become effective on March 
31, 1924.” 

The SPEAKER. 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


PLUMAS AND LASSEN NATIONAL FORESTS, CALIF. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 656) to add certain lands to the Plumas and to the 
Lassen National Forests in California. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following-described lands are hereby 
added to the national forest indicated and made subject to all laws 
applicable to that national forest: To the Plumas National Forest— 
township 26 north, range 7 east, section 6, southeast quarter ; township 
27 north, range 7 east, section 22, south half nertheast quarter ; section 
23, south half northwest quarter; township 27 north, range 6 east, 
section 4, northeast quarter northwest quarter; township 28 north, 
range 6 east, section 33, west half southwest quarter, southeast quarter 
southwest quarter, all of Mount Diablo base and meridian. To the 
Lassen National Forest—township 29 north, range 7 east, section 21, 
northwest quarter northeast quarter, north half northwest 
southeast quarter northwest quarter; section 29, northeast quarter 
northwest quarter, northeast quarter southwest quarter, northwest 
quarter quarter; section 34, northeast quarter southeast 
quarter, southeast quarter northeast quarter, northeast quarter north- 
west quarter, west half northeast quarter, northeast quarter northeast 
quarter, all of Mount Diablo base and meridian. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


quarter, 


southeast 


CHANGING THE NAME OF JEWETT STREET TO CATHEDRAL AVENUE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6628) to change the name of Jewett Street west of 
Wisconsin Avenue to Cathedral Avenue. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. 'Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. teserving the 
which bill is this? 

The SPEAKER. A bill changing the name of Jewett Street. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none, 
and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


right to object, Mr. Speaker, 


Be it enacted, etc., That the name of the street now known as Jewett 
Street west of Wisconsin Avenue be, and the same is hereby, changed 
to Cathedral Avenue, and the surveyor of the District of Columbia is 
hereby directed to enter such change on the records of his office. 

The SPKAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

TRANSPORTATION AND 


The next business on the 


IMPORTATION OF 
Consent 


LABOR 
Calendar was the bill 
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on page 2, line 2, after the word “ Novem- | 


7 





(H. R. 7698) to regulate the transportation and importation of | 


labor from one State to any point in another State where a 
labor disturbance or strike is then in progress. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. WOLFF. Will not the gentleman withhold his objection 
until I can explain the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall object, but 1 am willing that the 
gentleman should make a statement. 
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Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gentleman 


from Texas and to the gentlemen of the House that there is 
nothing vicious in this bil it simply says that when a man 
is being taken into a district where a strike is on he must be 
notified that he is being take into that district. In every 
great strike that we have had where there has been a loss of 
life and destruction of property these men have testified at the 
trial that they did not know that they were being taken into a 
strike district. In my own country time and time again men 
who have been brought in there have had to be sent out, and 
some of them have been beaten up and abused 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield IT happen to 
know that down in my own State, during the last strike on the 
big Katy system of railroads traversing the entire State of 


Texas, it was being tied up to the detriment of not only the 
people but of the railroad employees themselves, some of whom 
wanted to work, but were being tied up by just one portion of 
the employees. The railroad brought men in there so it could 
conduct its business, so it could carry the United States mails 
so it could carry its passengers, and the men that they brought 
in were beaten up just as the gentleman says; but these men 
knew what they were going up against. 

Mr. WOLFF. This bill prohibits taking the men into a strike 
district unless they are notified that they are going into the 
strike district. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know; but not in the interest of any little 
individual class of men, but in the interest of 110,000,000 people 
of the United States, I am going to object to 
legislation. 

Mr. WOLFF. It is not class legislation. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
that the bill be allowed to retain its place on the calendar. 


this class 


Mr. BLANTON. It does that anyway. This is the first 
objection. 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri desire 


that the bill retain its place on the calendar? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say to the gentleman that he will 
lose something by it. If he lets it remain on the calendar, it 
only takes one objection, but if it goes off and he puts it on 
again it takes three. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen 
tleman from Missouri? The Chair hears none. 


INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL BUREAU AT THE HAGUI 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was S. J. Res. 76, 
authorizing the maintenance by the United States of member- 
ship in the International Statistical Bureau at The Hague. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOLFF. I object. 

The SPEAKER. It requires three objections. Is there any 
ether objection? If not, the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of State is hereby authorized and 
directed to contribute such a sum as may be annually appropriated by 
Congress to the International Statistical Bureau at The Hague, to 
enable the United States to maintain a membership therein. 


With the 


Page 1, atter the resolving clause, strike out all the language appear- 
ing on lines 3, 4, 5, 


following committee amendments: 


6, and 7, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, ont of any 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, sums not exceeding $2,500 
per annum to enable the United States to maintain membership in the 
International Statistical Bureau at The Hague, such sums to be ex 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of State.” 


sums in 


Amend the title so as to read: “ Joint resolution authorizing appro 
priations for the maintenance by the United States of 
the International Statistical Bureau at The Hague. 


membership tn 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


HOSPITAL AT NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS, 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2821) authorizing the erection of a sanitary fireproof 
hospital at the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
at Santa Monica, Calif. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, is the gen- 
tleman’s heart particularly set on section 3 which, to my mind, 
serves no purpose unless it is to authorize the department to 
enter into contracts and obligations before any appropriation 
is made. 


Rn enna ene ee eae 








ba 
7 
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Mr. GARRETT of 
inhabitation. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It does not help the organi- 
zation. This is simply a patriotie recognition. It is like a vote 
of compliment from this Congress to these men, who in my 
opinion are the worst sufferers to come from the war. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it. is conceivable 
that this organization will acquire some property. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No; it is not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is authorized by section 4 to 
have perpetual succession, with power to sue and to be sued. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is only the usual form, 
but they are not going to have any property. They merely are 
associating together to protect their rights and secure what 
benefits are due to them. 

Mr. DENISON. We give them power in this bill to acquire 
property. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Undoubtedly; but there is 
no possible chance of their acquiring any. 


Tennessee. It should be given a local 


Mr. DENISON. It is customary in the organization of all 

| corporations to give them a place of location for the purpose of 
suit. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. We have incorporated a 


number of corporations without any definite situs or place. 


Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if that is correct, 
it was a mistake. <A corporation created either by special 
act of Congress or under the general law ought to have a 


situs, and there can not possibly be any objection to it. It 
ean not destroy in any way the respect which the Congress 
desires to show to these men to give to the corporation a local 
habitation as welt as a name, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, It might save trouble and em- 
barrassment. 

Mr. RANKIN. It might save their being harassed or bring- 
ing suits in different States if they should acquire property in 


| the futrre. 


FRE! LICKS. I will explain that. My heart is not 

that (he reason of it is this. The provision is: 
| rrying the foregoing authorization into effect the 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
is | thorized to enter into contracts for con- 
{ plant, or to purch materfals in the open market 
nd to employ laborers and mechanics for the con- 

of tl plaut complete, ete. 
CRAMTON, I think the first part of the bill is all 
{ uthor tion that is necessary. 
ir. PREDERICKS I think so 

Mr. CRAMTON. ‘There is a possibility that it would permit 
tl department to enter into obligations and contracts before 
auy appropriation was made, whieh would not be good practice, 

Mr. FRBDERICKS I am willing that the bill should be 
atl ended 

ir. BLANTON Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman from Ohio 
creninn to let i bill of this kind vo through under ubanimous 
consent, involving a million and a half dollars? 

LBHGG. The gentleman from Ohio-has no more respon- 
i has the gentleman from Texas. 

‘ir. BLANTON, But the gentleman from Ohio is in the 
majoriry 

\ BiGG IT am onl in the majority part of the time. 

M BLANTON. I am going to object if nobedy else dees. | 
Mr. Speaker, I object. 

(NCORPORATING UNIPED STATES BLIND VETERANS OF THE WOREID 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(iL. BR. 4526) to fnecorporate the United States Blind Vet- 
e] of the World War. 

Che Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consid 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, let us have the bill reported. 

The SPEAKER. It is a very long bill, the Chair suggests 
to the gentleman from Tennessee, and consists mostly of a 
recitation of names. 

Vr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does it make it a corporation 
of the District of Cotumbia or is it a general incorporation? 

The SPEAKER. It is a general incorporation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think the 


corporation ought to be given a situs. That is the only sug- 
estion that T have to offer. I think in line 11 on page 3, after 
the word we should insert the words “of the 
District of Columbia” so that it wilt have a ltecal habitation. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, we all felt, 
afters Mr, Schall, our blind colleague, came and presented the 
bill and the representatives of the blind soldier veterans came 
to adyocate it, that as little as we could do for the men who 
suffer from this terrible afiliction is te give them in the shape 
of a compliment from Congress power to incorporate the blind 
veterans of the Werld War. It will be noted that this ineor 


“ corporate ” 


poration dies when the list blind veteran dies. There is no 
power to extend it to sons or asseciates. We struck out “ asso- 
ciates.” It is simply a compliment to these men who have 


suffered so much, and I weuld like very much to see the House 
pass the bill in its present form. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I share the 
feeling that the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary 
has just expressed. I have not the slightest disposition to 
antagonize the bill. IE merety suggest that in the interest of 
good legisiation it should be given a situs. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. What 
possibly make? 


difference can it 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is, make it a corpora- 
tion of the Distriet of Columbia. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. What difference ean it 
possibly make? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Because of the precedent. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. We have made corpora- 


tions without giving them a situs in the District of Columbia, 
and if there is any ove class of men that appeals to my heart 
above another, it is those men se afilicted. The vice president 
of this association has beth hands off and his eyes put eut— 
blinded. I do hope the gentleman will not make an objection, 
but will let us pay this compliment te the blind. 

Mr. GARRETT of ‘ennessee. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
should net by his remarks place me in the attitude of object- 


ing. I do not object. I do think that it should be given a 
situs. That is in the interest of the erganixation itself. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
zation, 


It does not help the organi- 


Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. fs not this to be said—the gentleman may 
have stated it, I have not followed it closely enough—but the 
authority of Congress to grant an act of incorporation is based 
upon its having a situs in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; that is not the case. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman will find it pretty well ties 
up to that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I agree with the gentleman it 
ought to be the-theory upon which we proceed. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I have not examined the cases recently, but 
my recollection—— 

Mr. BLANTON. There are lots of corporations, 

Mr. CRAMTON. There may be lots of corporations, as the 
geniteman in lis seat over there remarked, but to get a charter 
from the Congress that is valid and constitutional you have got 
to tie it up with the District of Columbia, with headquarters 
here at least. A charter witheut it is very questionable. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know; there are 
court decisions on that question. I have had oecasion to look 
these matters up to some extent back in the past, but I can not 
see where the proponents of this proposition can possibly object. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If the gentleman will yield for a 
question. If the gentleman will offer an amendment to make 
the situs in the District of Columbia, I will not object. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I prefer the gentleman should 
offer the amendment, but I will be glad to do it myself. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? Might it not 
perhaps be better to say the head officers of the corporation 
shall be in the District of Columbia? : 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, the corporation, whether 
eleemosynary or whether it is paternal, or whether it is of 
purely business character is a citizen of some place. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It has a domicile. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Either State or District of 
Columbia or of a Territory. 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman will yield, I will say that 
question arose in another bill pending before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce where we referred it to the 
legislative drafting bureau and they informed our committee 
that the custom was to name the situs of the corporation 


when Congress created it, 
Oh, undoubtedly. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 


object, and I shall not object, but I understood the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary that it is rather the exeep- 
tion than the rule, because I personally have refused to in- 
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troduce several bills asking for incorporation and I would like 
to have it understood that the character of this corporation is 
such that an exception is made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


{After a pause.] The 


Be it enacted, etc.. That the following persons, to wit: James P. 
Funk, of Peunsylvania; Bernard Corcoran, of New York: James 
Kezeluh, of Arkansas; Earl Booher, of Kansas; Carl Bronner, of Micht- 
gan; Samuel Hendrickson, of Cincinnati; Harvey BH. Gilbert, of Ili- 
nois; Quiller Cole, of Georgia; Lawrence A. Bunee, of Colorado; Lud- 
wig Guminish, of New York; Richard H. Miller, jr., of Maryland; 


Charles R. Fear, of Pennsylvania; Oscar M. Simpkins, of Oklahoma; 


’ 
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Mr. CRAMTON. 


If the gentleman will withhold 
be } ’ 


that, wonld 


it not fair to read throu tl ! nee of the € dur 
with the understanding that when we come to a bill fe tric 
anyone has obje tion that disposes of it without having a lot 


of talk? 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will t ntleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. If they do not get up and object and kill a he 
hour, al right. Seme of us have been on the or sin 12 
o'clock to-day. If they go to reserving the : to object 


without objecting, I will renew my motion. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill 


LANDS IN 


COLUMBIA OR MOSES RESERVATION, WASH 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7109) to authorize acquisition of unreserved | , 
lands in the Columbia or Moses Reservation, State of Wash 
| ington, under acts of March 28, 1972, and March IST7, and 


kverett L. Radford, ef Texas; Thomas H. Huskey, of Missouri; Lee M. 
Brame, of Alabama; Frank O. Berg, of Wisconsin: Henry G. Beggs, 
of Georgia; Lawrence V. Morrow, of Missouri; Charles R. Leguerrir, of 
Missouri; Waiter Taylor, of Missourl; Laigear Antee, of Louisiana; 
Alois F. Greene, of Tilinois; Loyal M. Holmes, of Maryland; Newton | 
A. Kulp, of Pennsylvani: Roswell BD. Pitman, of New York: Connie 


L. McLean, of Texas; Hamilton C. Miles, of Ohio; John J. Austin, of 
Seuth Dakota; Irvine E. of Missouri; Bertie W. Randall, of 
Missouri; Max N. Kujawski, of Indiana; Charles Freeland, of Illinois; 
Jame M. Daniels, of Tennessee; William DB. Yates, of Texas: Mike 
Kereli, of Ohio; Peter Lionudakes, of Utah: Vaclay T. Jesek, of 


Barnes, 


| 


rexas; Samuel Hillman, of Ohio; Herbert S. Journeau, of Michigan; 
( ries F. Ross, of New York; Morgan Rose, of New York; Walter F. 
beveling, of Illinois; Rudolph E. Frye, of Maryland; Steve D. Tan- | 
ner, of Montana: Joseph Hulin, of North Carolina; Blaine G. Yeoman, 


of Oklahoma; Thomas Williams, of West Virginia 
of New York; Ivan E. Bushong, of Washington ;: 
of Ghio; William P. Alexander, of Kentucky ; 
H. Williams, of Washington; Joseph L. 
Daniel Carbone, of Pennsylvania; John J. 
John J. Rapp, of Pennsylvania; Charles 8. 
Richard, Knigge, of Idaho; Walter Mau, 
Capueczi, of New York; John Kosice, of Raymond 8, 
Day, of Pennsylvania; Harry Herring, of Pennsylvania; Samuel 
Singer, of Massachusetts ; George Graves, of Missouri; Abe Kittay, of 
New York; John Halahan, of Pennsylvania; Frank J. Lhota, of Penn- 
sylvania; Edward J, Paulson, of Pennsylvania; Ellis DeWitt, of the 
District Columbia; Bernard Cady, of Maryland; John Marzullo, of 
Iinois; Joe Brew, of Pennsylvania; Lloyd Pierson, of Nebraska; 
Philip N. Harrison, of Pennsylvania, and their successors, are hereby 
created and declared to be a body corporate. 
poration shal] be 
War.” 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, page 3, line 
11, after the word “ corporate” add the words “ of the District 
of Columbia.” 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


; William J. Murray, 
Raymond Washburn, 
Burl Glover, of Ohio; 
Iferver, of Oklahoma; 
Varga, of Connecticut: 
Sennett, of 
eof New York; 
Massachusetts ; 


Jonn 


Arkansas ; 
Domenico 


of 


“The United States Blind Veterans of the World 


Amendment by Mr. GraHam of Pennsylvania: Page 3, line 11, after 
the word “ corporate ” insert the words “ of the District of Columbia.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That any honorably discharged American veteran of the 
allied forces who participated in the World War and whose vision has 
become defective to such an extent that he is eligible for training 
under supervisor for the blind of the United States Veterans’ Burean, 
and any ex-service man who is eligible for such training shall be 
eligible for “‘aetive membership” in the United States Blind Veterans 
of the World War. The members of this corporation shall have the 
power to admit such other persons to “ associate” and “ honorary” 
membership as they may see fit. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 
Page 5, lines 2 and 8, strike out the words “ associate and.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the privi- 
lege of the House to extend my remarks on the bill H. R. 8070, 
the flood bill, and the bill H. R. 7111, the Ketcham bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.}] The 
Chair hears none. s 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 11 o’clock; is it not time 
for adjournment? 

The SPEAKER. There has been no limit placed 

Mr. BLANTON. But there is a limit to human enduranee. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, part of the men want to adjourn 
and part of them want to go on. If a majority want to stay, 
they can vote down my motion, which I now make, to ad- 
jJourn—— 





The name of this cor- | 


for other purposes 
The title of the bill was read 
The SPEAKRR. 
tion of this bill? 
There was no objection 


Is there objection te the present considera- 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will repert the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctec., That from and after the passage of this act all 
unreserved public lands within tl former Columbia or Moses Reserve 


in the State of Washington, made gsubject to acquisition under t! 
| homestead laws by the act of Congress approved July 4, 1884 (25 Stat. 
| p. 76), be, amd they are hereby, made subject to acquisition ur : the 

isolated tract (act of March 28, 1912), desert land (act of March 3, 





1877), and other acts applicable generally to the public demain: Pre 
vided, That lands may be disposed of under the act of March 28, 1912, 
in tracts not exceeding 640 acres for not less than 50 cents per ac: 

Sec. 2. That all patents heretofore erroneously issued for lands «m- 
1 of this act, which would have been valid had this 
act been in force and effect at the time of initiatin 
hereby validated and confirmed. 


braced in section 


gz title thereto, are 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 2 


strike out line 2, 
2 to line 10, inclusive. 
The SPEAKER, 

ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question is 
third reading of the bill as amended. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


after the werd “ demain,” and all of lines 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


on the engrossment and 


FORT MACON (N. C.) MILITARY RESERVATION 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7145) granting the Fort Macon (N. C.) Military Reser- 
vation to the State of North Carolina. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

COURT OF APPEALS AT SAN JUAN, P. R. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 704) to authorize the Court of Appeals for the First 
Cireuit to hold sittings at San Juan, P. R. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bil. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.,, That the Court of Appeals for the Pirst Cirenit 
shall, when in its judgment the public interests require, hold a sitting 
of such court at San Juan, P. R. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
PRACTICE OF OPTOMETRY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (HH. R. 
3236) to regulate the practice of optometry i the District of 
Columbia. 

The title of the bill was read. 
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The SPEAKER. 
tion of this bill? 
Mr. BEGG. Mp, 


Is there objection to the present considera- | 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the | 
gentieman from Ohio? 
‘There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
UNALLOTTED 


LANDS 


IN THE KAW RESERVATION, OKLA, 
‘The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S.2798) to authorize the leasing for mining purposes of unal- 


lotted lands in the Kaw Reservation, in the State of Oklahoma. 
The title of the bill was read. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to lease for mining purposes lands reserved from | 
fillotment to be used as a cemetery and not needed for that purpose | 
and lands reserved for school and agency purposes in the Kaw Reser- 
vation, in the State of Oklahoma, and for the use and benefit of the | 
members of the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians, at public auction, 
upon such terms and conditions and under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe, 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 2, line 3, after the word “ prescribe,” strike out the period and 
insert a colon and the following: “Provided, That the production of oil 
and gas and other minerals on such lands may be taxed by the State in 


unrestricted lands, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized and directed to cause to be paid the tax so assessed against the 
royalty interests on said lands: Provided, however, That such tax shall | 
not become a lien or charge of any kind or character against the land 
or the property of the Indian owner.” 

The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. 
Senate bill as amended. 

The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
CONVEYANCE OF A STRIP OF LAND TO THE CITY OF ASTORIA, OREG. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (HL. R. 


which said lands are located in all respects the same as production on 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


7821) to convey to the city of Astoria, Oreg., a certain strip of 


land in said city. 

The SPEAKER 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
that bill be passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will be passed 
and retain its place on the calendar. 

There was no objection. 

ELECTRIC CURRENT FROM A GOVERNMENT-OWNED TRANSMISSION 

LINE 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
526) authorizing the Secretary of War to enter into an arrange- 
ment, on behalf of the United States, with the Alexandria 
Light & Power Co. whereby civilians may obtain electric cur- 
rent from a Government-owned transmission line extending 
from Alexandria to Fort Humphreys, Va. 

Tue SPEAKER, 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, 
I shall object unless the bill is passed over. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Then the gentleman had better 
object. 

Mr. BEGG. Then I do object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be passed over. 

Mr. BLANTON, But the gentleman from Virginia does not 
want it passed over. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
objection is to be made. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CUSTOM HOUSES, OFFICES, AND WAREHOUSES IN PORTO RICO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6143) 
customhouses, offices, and warehouses in Porto Rico. 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


The question is on the third reading of the | 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


| 
I reserve the right to object, and | 


I ask that objection be made if | 


} 
| 
to purchase grounds, erect, and repair buildings tor | 


The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, there is an amendment [ 
would want, and in view of the lateness of the hour I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be passed over. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over and retain its place 
on the calendar. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


Is there objection to the present considera. 


PROHIBITING THE IMPORTATION OF CRUDE OPIUM 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(ii. R. 7079) prohibiting the importation of crude opium for 
the purpose of manufacturing heroin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) of section 2 of the act of 
February 9, 1909, as amended by the acts of January 14, 1914, and May 
26, 1922, entitled “ ‘the narcotic drugs import and export act,” 
further amended by the addition of the following sentence: 

“ Provided, i hat no crude opium may be imported for the purpose of 
manufacturing heroin.” 


With the following committee amendment! 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That subdivision (b) of section 2 of the act entitled ‘An act to 
prohibit the importation and the use of opium for other than medicinal 
purposes,’ approved February 9, 1909, as amended, is amended by 
striking out the period at the end of the first sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof a comma and the following: ‘but no crude opium may 
be imported or brought in for the purpose of manufacturing heroin.’ ” 


The SVEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the ameni- 


| ment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ACCEPTANCE OF CERTAIN LAND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1971) to authorize the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to accept certain land in the District of Columbia dedicated 
by Charles C. Glover for park purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, 
the bill be passed. 

Mr. WOLFF. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object to the bill, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE TOWN OF KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6255) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the incorporated town of Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue its bonds 
in any sum not to exceed $100,000 for the purpose of con- 
structing a schoolhouse in said town and equipping the same,” 
approved February 7, 1920. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr, BLANTON. May I ask the Delegate from Alaska how 
many people are in this little town of Ketchikan? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They have a sert of flexible popula- 
tion. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think a. $100,000 schoolhouse up there-—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is a splendid town of aboot 3,500 
population and the census returns show that. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman’s party has been object- 
ing to so many bonds being issued. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I am sure that if the gentleman 
went up to that little town and saw the conditions there he 
would be willing for a $200,000 schoolhouse. 

Mr. BLANTON, I withdraw my objection for my friend from 
Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 


Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act entitled “An act to an- 
thorize the incorporated town of Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue bonds in 
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any sum not exceeding $100,000 for the purpose of constructing a | 


schoolhouse in said town and equipping the same,” be, and the same is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Section 1. That the incorporated town of Ketchikan, Alaska, is 
hereby authorized and empowered to tissue bonds Im any sum not ex- 
ceeding $150,000 for the purpose of constructing schoothouses in said 
town and equipping the same.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. That is the last bill which is entitled to 
consideration to-day. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
we may return to H. R. 6148. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 
We have finished the calendar; it is quarter past 11, and we 
have to be back here to-merrow. 

Mr. DAVILA. Will.the gentleman please withhold his point 
of no quorum? 

Mr. BLANTON. I .can not, beeause this bill involves a lot 
of expenditures for public buildings that have been against 
the policy of the Government. 


THE KETCHAM BILL 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I desire at this time to ex- 


| improve trade conditions for our people abroad, it is indeed 


press ny approval of H. R. 7111, known as the Ketcham bill | 


and having for its purpose the dissemination of information 
concerning international economics, farm agricultural market- 


ing, and in learning conditions concerning foreign supplies and | 
foreign conditions, so as to better our trade without the United | 


States with foreign countries. In my humble opinion this is a 


class of legislation if rightly handled will bring great benefit | 


to the people of the United States and especially to that class 
that needs this market, “ our American farmer.” 

The class of men employed in this work should be carefully 
selected and held under proper civil-service rules, selected by a 
rigid and proper examination along the lines that their work 
is to be followed, and our country will have taken a very ad- 
vanced step in adjusting the disposition of our surplus farm 
products. 

1 believe. as has been stated many times upen the floor of 
this House, that what the American farmer needed is a market 
for his surplus products. 

If this bill is put in operation under the right conditions by 
qualified men who possess the knowledge and ability of com- 
mercial trade, learn the needs ef Hurope and other foreign 
countries that can be induced to come into our market for 
our surplus product, our own market will become a more orderly 
market fer our home products. 

My belief is that the American farmer has no orderly market 
to-day for either grain er livestock, but under the stress of 
conditions the American farmer is compelled to sell his grain 
and livestock in a market exploited by existing conditions until 
he is compelled te sell his produce, not in a well-regulated 
natural market, but one directly manipulated by the specula- 
tive shark. 

This applies to the wheat farmer and also with equal em- 
phasis to the livesteck farmer; im fact their marketing condi- 
tions go hand in hand under present haphazard forced sales. 

The farm rush of grain and livesteck to the market under 
debt conditions must be relieved and remedied; if these Agri- 
cultural attachés can, by learning the conditions in ether coun- 
tries, find an epening for the placing of our products in coun- 
tries without the boundaries of eur own country, and relieve 
the pressure of forced markets, a long step has been taken to- 
ward lifting the depressed agricultural price at home. There 
can be no argument that farm products can be successfully 
marketed under existing conditions in our country and this 
country maintain an agricultural nation of producers. 

Under present conditions it is only a question of just a few 
years of existing agricultural depression and the American 
farmer is going te refuse to plant farm produce and to till the 
soil. When that day shall come and this condition prevail— 
and it certainly will unless some method is seen solved and 
a turn for an uplift im prices of farm produets is brought 


about—the man with the hoe is going to lay down the hoe, and | 


yeur food fer this Nation, instead of being preduced at home, 
Will have te be imported into the United States. 

The condition that now confrents the Aomerican farmer is 
that serfdom is his if he remains as a producer, 
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Every other imterest has its home protection, the manufac 
tured preducts with a heavy protective tariff. The farmer 
Inust take, under existing conditions, less for his products than 
the cost of production, nothing for his jabor, no interest upon 
his investment. 

This brief act of Congress, if put into operation under proper 
conditions, should de mech to furnish this Government a 
method to find a better knewledge of outlet for our products. 

While this should be a real effort of securing proper know'- 


edge ef conditions in other countries to secure a market and 


a 


right step, but reculation of market conditions must also be 
seught at home. If the farmer was compelled to market his 
farm products in 1923 for seven and one-half billion dollars anéa 
the same products were retailed at twenty-two and one-half 


billion dollars, there must be something wrong in home cond 
tions. Should not the American producer realize 50 per ce 
at least of the entire amount his preduct is finally sold for 
upen the market? 

ft would eppear to the layman that, while this creates addi 
tional employees and necessarily creates additional Government 
eutlays, the attachés ean, through a rightfully well-organized 
department of agriculture, be made one of the most valuable 
assistants in the orderly marketing of our surplus products and 
also in regulating the proper and regular method of our prod- 
ucts in the home market. 


TREATMENT OF DISABLED AND SICK VETERANS 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request to ex 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on H. R. 3209. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman frem New York renews his 
request to extend his remarks on HU. R. 5209, the hospital bill. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, amplifying my remarks 
concerning H. R. 5209, I desire to make clear that this bill 
is of great tmportance and with it we practically decide the 
future, if not permanent, policy of the treatment of our dis 
abled veterans. It is unfair to attempt to pass a measure of 
this magnitude under the stress of rush and speed .of bills 
coming before the House from the Consent Calendar on sus 
pension day. A casual glance at the calendar and the bills 
that are considered on suspension days, such as authorization 
to States and municipalities to construct bridges over naviga- 
ble streams, authority to sue in the Court of Claims, minor 
bills of every description, and a review of the objections that 
ate made on the floor to important bills that find their way 
to the floor through this calendar, will convince anyone of 
the impropriety of attempting to pass a hospitalization bill 
in this manner 

Mr. Speaker, H. BR. 5209 carries an appropriation of $6,500,- 
000. It alse involves, I understand, the disposal of property 
costing millions of dollars. It does not specifically provide 
where new hospitals are te be constructed or what hospitals 
are to be abandened. Perhaps the membership of the House 
is willing to allow unlimited discretion to the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, but at least the membership of the House should know 
what it is doing. 

I have speken and consulted with several of my colleagues 

en the quesiion of compensation aad treatment of disabled 
veterans and I do net hesitate te say that there is difference 
of opinion as to what should be done. 
A reading of the bill now before us will mot disclose the 
entire program of the Veterans’ Bureau. A hurried reading 
of the repert just prior to the call of the calendar is not 
sufficient to ferm an opinion as to the complete Aospitaliza- 
tion plan covering the entine cowniry contemplated by the 
bureau. 

I submit that this bill is ef such importance that a day 
should be set aside for its consideration, and, if a rule is 
brought in, ample time sheuld be allewed for complete discus- 
sien and deliberate consideration. 

Then there is a grave doubt in my mind whether we should 
appropriate millions of dellars fer hospitals, in the light of 
past experience. Hespitals that you were teld were indis- 
pensable, locations that you were teld were carefully selected, 
we now find are te be abandened er that they de not suit the 
purposes for which they were constructed. hat in itself 
suggests at this time careful study of the bureau’s present 
plan and carefal consideration before appropriating additional 
millions of dollars. It is net helping the disabled veteran if 
we djegislate with our eyes shut. It is of ne help to disabled 
veterans if we build heapitais that they de net care to live in. 
It is of no benefit to the disabled veteran if we squander money 
im buying land and building bospitais one year and alamden 
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them the next, thereby using funds which should have gone 
direct to the veteran. 

At this time I am not opposing the Veterans’ Bureau plan, 
neither am | supporting it, but 1 am urging a careful, complete 

tudy of the proposed plan involved in this bill; a careful study 

of the location of the new hospitals and the disposal of existing 
hospitals. I wouder how many realize that a veteran entitled 
to hospitalization—for instance, a tubercular patient—costs the 
Government to be kept in a hospital about $4 a day, or $120 

month, 
receives $80 a month compensation while in the hospital. If he 
is permanently totally disabled, he receives $100 while in the 
hospital plus insurance. Now, then, we should stop to con- 
sider whether or not it would be more beneficial to the tubercu- 
lar veteran if we allowed him the compensation and the cost 
of maintaining him in the Government hospital and permitting 
him to go to a sanitarium or health resort of his own choosing 
auywhere in the country. 

Gentlemen, I happen to know to my sorrow something about 
the attitude and restlessness of a tubercular patient. I have 
had sorrow caused by this disease right in my own family. I 
recall when I would go at frequent intervals to Saranac I had 
occasion then to talk to a large number of tubercular veterans, 
and I recall distinctly how satisfied were those who were 
allowed to board with private families or with their own wives 
or own families, T recall how they dreaded to be sent to any 
of the Government hospitals to live under the restraint of mill- 
tary discipline and the feeling that they were not allowed to 
so Where they desired. Yet, I will submit to the better judg- 
ment of medical advice based upon past experience with these 
veterans. My mind is open, but I will have to be convinced by 
facts based upon actual experience of the past four or five 
years that the best thing to do is to construct new hospitals 
and force these men to remain in locations and in hospitals 
under conditions that are not conducive to their happiness, 

The question was asked as to available beds. From a chart 
given me by the Veterans’ Bureau, I find that the total num- 
ber of tubercular patients in hospitals are 9,534; of these 1,843 
are in contract hospitals—that means they are placed in State 
or private institutions under contract with the Government. 
In Government hospitals we find 7,691 veterans with 4,295 
vacant beds in Government hospitals. Of the neuropsychiatric 
eases the chart shows a total of 9,567, of which 3,073 are in 
contract hospitals; 6,494 veterans are in Government hospitals 
with S59 beds unoccupied. Of general and surgical cases there 
are a total of 4,494, of which 338 are in contract hospitals; 
4.156 veterans in Government hospitals with 2,570 unoccupied 
beds in Government hospitals. Taking the grand total of these 
figures, I find that there are 23,595 cases, of which 5,254 are 
in contract hospitals; 18,341 in Government hospitals, with 
7,724 beds available in all Government hospitals. 

{ want to recall to my colleagues who served with me in the 
Sixty-fifth Congress the appropriation for the construction 
of a hospital at Dawsonsprings, Ky. The record will show 
that it was recommended as a hospital for tubercular veterans. 
While the bill was defeated or failed to pass in the House the 
appropriation was finally inserted in the other side of the 
Cupitol in a deficiency appropriation bill, and in that way the 
appropriation was passed. It was either in the last session of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress or the special session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress. At any rate, it cost the Government about $1,500,000, 
and with an additional $100,000, which was spent recently, a 
total of about $1,600,000. At this time we have at this hospital 
2542 patients and 166 beds unoccupied, with a total capacity of 
418 beds. Perhaps this hospital later on might be converted 
for other purposes, but as a tubercular hospital it has always 
had vacant beds, and in all likelihood it will centinue to have 
vacant beds unless we authorize treatment of all veterans, 
regurdless of whether their disability has service connection. 

Members who served in the Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth Con- 
gresses will recall the opposition to appropriation for the ac- 
quisition of the Hines Hospital in Maywood, Ill. That hospital, 
if I remember correctly, cost over a million dollars, and we 
have there now 181 patients, 40 vacant beds, and yet there is 
need in the eighth district for additional accommodation for 
tubercular veterans. I point this out to show the danger of 
hasty legislation, instead of a complete study of a comprehen- 
sive plan and the needs of each district. 

if this bill is brought before the Committte on Rules, I trust 
the Committee on Rules will give the matter some consideration. 
1 would prefer—and I am sure every real friend of the disabled 
veteran will agree—that this matter should be referred to the 
newly created Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
Let that committee take up not only this bill but take up a 
study of what should be the policy of the Government in the 


If the veteran is temporarily totally disabled, he | 








treatment of disabled veterans. Do we want to keep them in 
Government hospitals, or do we want to give them sufficient 
allowance to go to private hospitals or private sanitariums of 
their own choosing? Do we want to select the place for tubercu- 
lar veterans and compel them to go there, or do we want to give 
them sufficient to properly nourish and care for themselves and 
to select the climate and the surroundings which will be most 
conducive to their health and happiness? Should the committee 
decide that we are in need of more hospitals, then let us not 
make the mistakes of the past by building a hospital here and 
there, or a small hospital where we need a large one, or a large 
hospital where we need a small one. Let the committee take 
each district and work out a comprehensive plan covering the 
14 Veterans’ Bureau districts and come in with a bill which 
will cover all of the needs of the bureau. There is no argument 
or difference of opinion as to the desire of the American people 
and the wishes of this House to do everything that is possible 
for the benefit of the disabled veterans. Then let us do it, and 
let us,do it intelligently. 

I am only concerned with the welfare of the disabled vet- 
erans, and I will do all in my power not to have them used for 
any land scheme, contract profits, or any other selfish purpose. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, the subject of flood control is 
certainly one subject that should receive the attention of our 
lawmaking body. Water is one of the most necessary elements 
in nature; without it no life can exist. Then, why should not 
man control it? Harness it, so to speak, to use this vast ele- 
ment of power for useful purposes. 

The necessity of flood control so as to prevent destruction and 
waste is dawning more and more upon our citizenship who be- 
lieve in conservation. The necessity for protecting and con- 
serving the waters of our streams is daily proving of impor- 
tance. 

The immense power that can be successfully harnessed and 
applied to beneficial use has just recently been brought to the 
attention of our people. The greatest source of known activity, 
wealth, and power is water. It takes care of all forms of life. 
It is this uncontrolled power falling upon the earth in the high 
altitudes, uncontrolled in the melting of snows or in the down- 
pour during the rainy season, that erodes the fertile soil and in- 
undates the lowlands, causing destruction of crops, property, 
and frequently human life. 

This destruction of property and the continual impoverish- 
ing of the soil can be prevented by impounding the mad rush 
of waters in the mountain canyons where rock walls and rock 
beds of streams are found, by building dams and there im- 
pounding the waters for beneficial use. 

Human ingenuity has devised means for handling the water 
in many cases now for beneficial use in the irrigation of land 
and the growing of crops. This policy is being broadened into 
a general utility of using the water of streams rising in the 
mountains by harnessing the power not only for irrigation 
but for various other purposes to which this stored power can 
be successfully applied. 

The great rivers of the Nation that finally flow to the ocean, 
or the arms of the ocean, annually carry millions of dollars 
of valuable soil, washed from the farm lands tributary. The 
time will arrive when the mad rush of these rivers will be 
stemmed by dams and will be utilized, and instead of rushing 
on to the Gulf in a mad rush it will be utilized by inland 
eanals carrying commerce, and result in cheapening the pres- 
ent cost of transportation, It has been said by representatives 
who are familiar with the subject that heavy commodities can 
be transported from inland towns by waterway to the seaboard 
at $2 per ton cheaper than by rail transportation. 

By the utility of water for the growing of crops in the regions 
that do not receive a steady rainfall this flow of surplus water 
can be utilized to increase the output at least twofold. The 
water that falls upon the earth and flows away was intended 
for utility, and it is up to man to utilize it. 

The destruction of property that goes on each year in the 
waste of capital by flood destruction would supply ample funds 
to construct dams to impound the waters of these maddened 
streams, would furnish power for vast manufacturing plants, 
light, heat, vast storage for the irrigation of millions of acres of 
fertile land for the growing of food and fodder crops, that 
would in turn feed and fatten millions of animals for the sup- 
port of mankind. 

The flood upon the Canadian River in Oklahoma during 1923 
is said to have destroyed millions of dollars in crops, estimated 
as high as $20,000,000. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co. was damaged, according to the statement of one 
of its officials, to the extent of approximately $1,000,000. Okla- 
homa during several years past has lost crops and 
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to farm property running into the millions, besides remov ‘eal 
from the tax rolls of the State many thousands of acres of | 
valuable land destroyed by floods. Crops and property alone 
were destroyed during 1923 in Oklahoma and Texas sufficient | 
in valve to have built the impounding dams to have conserved 
water that would have furnished reclamation for at least a | 
quarter of a million acres of virgin soil, that would have pro- 
duced agricultural products for 1,000,000 people, besides untold | 
power for manufacturing purposes, 

The same argument can be advanced for nearly all the 
streams in the southwestern country. The Cimarron River, 
while not so destructive as the Canadian River in washing | 
out and destroying crops, has done a vast amount of destruc- | 
tion in both New Mexico and Oklahoma. It, too, can be 
harnessed by the building of impounding dams and its waiter | 
used to reclaim the land and furnish food and homes for 
éhousands of people. 

The solution of flood control by finding a method of financing 
the construction of dams to reclaim the vast bodies of fertile 
land that lie along the tributary to these streams is the problem 
for solution. Should the survey disclose a reasonable cost of 
impounding the water for irrigation in this territory then the 
problem will be partially solved. The combined losses that have 
occurred from flood destruction for the past six or eight years | 
would have built the dams that would have impounded water | 
for irrigation sufficient to have provided homes for many peo- | 
ple, and this property that met with destruction would have 
been saved, 

The undertaking to protect the property of the settler in 
Oklahoma from destruction and to reclaim the property of 
the settler of New Mexico and the Pan Handle of Texas should 
not be delayed. The Legislature of Oklahoma has passed legis- 
lation looking to this end. A united effort upen the part of the 
States interested should bring a successful solution of the 
problem of flood control by the utility of conserving this vast 
waste water for beneficial use. 

This wonderful water power belongs to the people, and should 
be utilized for real farming results, coupled with the power 
that also could be used in real community building. This same 
power now is a destructive one. Let it be changed to a con- 
structive power to people this vast region of northeastern New 
Mexico, Texas, and Oklahoma. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, while I am primarily interested 
in that section of H. R, SO70 which deals with the flood problem 
in the Pittsburgh district and which provides for the making 
of a survey of the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, I am 
firmly impressed with the necessity for the enactment of the 
entire bill as reported by the Committee on Flood Control. 

For many years I have been interested in the general subject 
of river regulation; and since I visited Dayton, Ohio, two years 
ago I have made an intensive study of the entire subject. 
While in Europe on two occasions last year attending the nar- 
cotic conferences I took advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded to examine into the methods of flood relief applied to 
the streams over there. In addition I have made a careful 
examination of the history of this subject in America. 

Dayton is close to Pittsburgh, my home city. In 1913 both 
cities were visited by particularly disastrous floods. In the 
ease of Dayton, it was the most disastrous flood in its history. 
In the case of Pittsburgh, there were three floods that year, 
one of which was the second most disastrous in its history. 
The losses from these floods in Dayton and Pittsburgh were 
sufficient, in the judgment of many, to have built the works 
required to prevent such floods. The people of Dayton set to 
work immediately after the flood waters receded, and since 
then storage reservoirs have been constructed, which are now 
in operation and which will prevent a recurrence of a similar 
disaster. The Dayton problem was comparatively simple, 
because the Miami and its tributaries are all in one State. 


INTERSTATE RIVERS INVOLVED 


The situation at Pittsburgh is vastly different. There 
navigable rivers are involved, which, with their tributaries, 
are located in five States—Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland, 
Ohio, and West Virginia—and no flood prevention works can 
be constructed until a survey of the whole proposition has been 
made by the Federal Government. 

Since 1917 the Flood Commission of Pittsburgh has been 
asking Congress to provide the small appropriation required to 
have the survey made. To spur Congress into action, and as 
an evidence of local interest in the survey, an appropriation 
of $25,000 was made by the Pennsylvania Legislature in 1917 
as a contribution to the Federal Government in the cost of 
making the survey. The seetion of the present bill referred 
to makes an appropriation of $25,000 to match the amount 
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which Pennsylvania has waiting for us in its treasury at 
Harrisburg. 

Since this bill was reported out by the Flood Control Com- 
mittee another disastrous flood has visited the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict and other places in western Pennsylvania, Maryland, West 
Virginia, and Ohio. This flood occurred on March 30 this year. 
It was the third greatest flood in the history of Pittsburgh. 
More than $2,000,000 of damage was done, two lives were lost 
and incalculable sickness followed in its wake. The sum lost 
in this particular flood would not be enough to build the cor- 
rective works, but it is only a very small percentage of the 
money lost in that flood which it is now asked that Congress 
Shall appropriate for the survey. In addition to this rather 
serious flood, the Pittsburgh district experienced two other 
prior floods this year which were lesser in extent and in the 


| amount of damage done. All three floods caused serious inter- 


ference to navigation. 
A GREAT NATURAL RESOURCE 


As I shall point out later herein, the control of floods is 
merely an incident in the regulation of the rivers. It is a 
demonstrated fact that water is a great natural resource. We 
are standing by and watching this resource go to waste, and 
worse than go to waste, we watch it destroy property, lives, 
and values. The plan which I am supporting, which has been 
carefully studied out, relates to the conservation of this great 
natural resource, the prevention of the floods that it creates, 
and the use of this excess water for the benefit of navigation, 
for the development of water power, for increase in water sup- 
ply tor domestic use, and for the improvement of sanitary con- 
ditions in the rivers. 

The plan of the flood commission of Pittsburgh, which the 
provision in the bill under discussion seeks to put into effect, 
was devised by engineers of national standing, who did their 
work without compensation and as a patriotic duty to the 
great industrial community centering at Pittsburgh, in which 
they live. 

In 1908 the citizens of Pittsburgh, through the flood com- 
mission, which was created by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh, raised a fund of $124,000 through private subscrip- 
tions following the great flood of March 15, 1907, and set about 
to determine what, if anything, could be done to prevent a 
recurrence of such disasters. This particular flood reached the 
unheard-of height of 35.5 feet, the stage of 22 feet being the 
safety mark. The damage of that one tlood, carefully esti- 
mated, was over $10,000,000. Many of the principal business 
streets in the down-town district were under water for several 
days. 

Under the direction of the flood commission, corps of engi- 
neers were placed in the field and a detailed survey of the 
entire 19,000 square miles of the watershed of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela Rivers was consummated after two years of 
work. In the meantime, other valuable data bearing on the 
general subject, both in this country and abroad, was care 
fully examined by the flood commission’s engineers. The re 
sult of all this was a recommendation contained in a published 
report by the flood commission engineers for the construction 
of 17 storage reservoirs, natural sites for which exist at the 
headwaters of the two streams, and in addition, the construc- 
tion of a wall around part of the low-lying portions of the 
river bank. 

ENTIRE OHIO VALLEY AFFBCTED 


In the studies for the preparation of the report, the problem 
was looked at from every point of view. It was treated as a 
local problem, with local benefits only, and as the problem of 
all the communities along the Allegheny, Monongahela, and 
Ohio Rivers and their tributaries. The carrying out of the plans 
of the commission would be the important beginning of the 
construction of a comprehensive reservoir system upon all the 
tributaries of the Ohio River, and such an extension of the 
system would prevent floods throughout the entire Ohio Valley. 

The experience of other countries, as well as other parts of 
the United States, was brought to bear upon these studies. 
Through the courtesy and cooperation of the Department of 
State consular reports describing methods of flood relief were 
received from all parts of the world. Two members of the 
commission, and also one of the commission’s engineers, vis- 
ited the principal European countries and examined methods 
of river regulation and flood control. 

When the commission was created to determine the extent of 
flood damage and suggest methods of relief therefrom, the broad 
aspect of the problem and its national scope were realized by 
only a few. As the investigations developed it became evident 
that the flood problem was not peculiar to Pittsburgh, but that 
Pittsburgh's floods had a direct bearing upon the flood trvubles 
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Further studies disclosed the fact that 
the high water at certain parts of the year bore a close relation 
to the low water at other parts; that inseparable from the 
flood problem were the problems of navigation, sanitation, water 


of other communities. 


supply, and water power. In short, it was realized that not only 
Vitteburch bat the entire valleys of the Allegheny, Monongaheta, 
und Ohio Rivers could be benefited by the construction of stor- 
uge reservoirs; and that flood relief must be looked upon, net 
as a local, bat as a State and National problem. 

The studies developed the fact that from 1872, when authen- 
tie records began, te January 1, 1912, 53 floods, ranging from 
22 to the 35.5 foot stage, have occurred. An examination of the 
distribution of these floods shows that the prineipal flood 
months are January, February, and March and that no fleods 
occurred in September or October daring this period. 


PRECITITATION PRINCIPAL CAUSE 


It has been found that the principal natural cause is heavy 
and concentrated precipitation. The artificial causes may, in 
general, be of two kinds—the one causing a higher rate of ran- 


off for a civen rainfall and the other causing a higher stage for 
u given discharge. It is believed that extensive deforestation 
of the drainage area of the two rivers, by giving a higher rate 
of run-off, has been the cause in part of the increase in the fre- 
queney and height of floods along the Allegheny, Monongahela, 
amd Ohio Rivers. 

The records shew that floods are increasing in frequency and 
height. It is the opinion of the Floed Commission, moreover, 
that the worst is yet to come in the way of flood damage. and 
thet it is net improbable that Pittsburgh may some day ex- 
perience a 40-foot flood, and perhaps may even reach 45 feet. 

It has been found that the Kiskiminites and Youghiogheny 
Rivers are the most important tributaries in preducing floods 
at Pittsburgh. These two streams, both entering one of the 
maim rivers from the east a short distance above the mouth, 
drain extensively deforested areas of about the same size, 
with heavy precipitation and a high rate of run-off; and in 
consequence both collect and move their flood waters to Pitts- 
burgh in about the same time. This was the case in the flood 
of March 22, 7913, when each of these tributaries had a very 
high stage and both delivered their flood waters at Pittsburgh 
in the early morning, at the time of the crest. 


BUSINESS DISTRICTS OVERFLOWED 


The tapography of the Pittsburgh region, with its stretches of 
lew territory along the river banks, and its high bordering 
hills, has of necessity concentrated the various railread and 
industrial interests upon these low lands within reach ef 
inundation. Over 50 per cent of the 3,000 acres ef low land 
hordering the rivers within the city limits was cevered by 
water during the great fleed of March, 1907. The greater part 
of this low ground is used for the business life of the city, 
while a considerable portion is covered with steel and other 
manufacturing plants, which are generally located along the 
river bank. Im the aggregute, about 15 miles of river-frent 
land within the city limits are eccupied by industrial works of 
various kinds, while within the so-called Pittsburgh district 
2 total of about 27 miles is used for similar purposes. To 
handle the enormous business of these plants the railroads 
have established a vast network of tracks along the river 
bottoms. 

As the investigations of this problem progressed, it became 
evident that unless some adequate methed of fleed relief could 
be devised and carried out the larger portien of the fleed- 
affected area could never be preperly develeped, and the capital 
invested therein would continue te suffer. The general needs 
of building operations and of city improvements will, ef meces- 
sity, keep pace with the advance ef pepulation, and the fleod 
damages, which in their effect invelve the home conditions 
and business life of the entire city and surrounding eom- 
munities, will become correspondingly greater. Nearly 1,600 
acres of the low-lying business and industrial districts within 
the city limits were cevered by the flood ef 1907, while a con- 
siderable additional area was affected by seepage and by 
backwater from the sewers. The assessed valuation of the 
‘real estate thus affected by overflow amounted to about $160,- 
000,000, and real estate experts estimate that this preperty 
is nearly $50,000,000 lewer in value than it would be if proe- 
tected from floods. The river regulation works en the Miami 
River enhanced the vahue of real estate in Dayton and ether 
benefited cities from 25 to 50 per cent. 

The canvass ef the floed districts for the purpese of ascer- 
taining fleed damages was made in a most painstaking and 
thorough manner, and it is probable that mo eensus of similar 
data has been made with such accuracy, at least in this ceun- 


try. The investigations were confined to the three floods occur- 
ring within a period of one year and five days, namely, March 
15, 1907, 35.5 feet; February 16, 1908, 30.7 feet; and March 20, 
1908, 27.3 feet. The flood-affected areas were districted in 
accordance with the character ef the business, and the direct 
losses of the various interests were collected under their re- 
spective classifications. The total direct loss for the three 
floods above mentioned amounted to about $15,000,000, and 
ranged from about $750,000 fer the 27.3-foet fioed to about 
$10,000,000 for the record floed of 35.5 feet. 


DANGERS AND LOSSES FROM FLOODS 


Following are a few of the details showing the character of 
the flood damage at Pittsburgh, and will give seme idea of the 
dangers, losses, and serious inconvenience experienced in the 
fleoded districts in the great flood of 1907: 

1. The entire city was in imminent danger of being without 
water supply durimg this flood. Had the water risen 6 inches 
higher, the main pumping station would have been put out of 
cominission. 

2. Approximately 105 office buildings were affected, and in 
seme of these buildings the elevators had to discontinue service, 
in a few cases for a period of one week. 

3. The appreaches of seven of the principal city bridges were 
surrounded by water, and all vehicle traffic thus cut off between 
the north side and Pittsburgh. 

4. Numerous manufacturing plants were obliged to close 
down. Seventeen miles of main railroad tracks were submerged 
te a maximum depth of 16 feet, and over 33 miles of streets 
and alleys, many having street-car tracks, te a maximum depth 
of 14 feet. 

No estimate is at hand regarding the flood losses of com- 
munities situated along the rivers above Pittsburgh. It is 
known that many are seriously affeeted, the property loss being 
frequently very considerable. At Pittsburgh alone, for example, 
extensive investigations show that the direct losses due to 
flood damage have amounted in the last 20 years to about 
$25,000,000, over $12,000,000 of which occurred in the 10 years 
preceeding January, 1911. The damage along the Ohio River 
below Pittsburgh is enormous. Tt has been estimated by an- 
thorities that the loss at Wheeling, W. Va., 90 miles below 
Pittsburgh, in one flood was upward of $1,000,000, and that the 
total loss along the Ohio Valley during the January and March 
floods of 1907 amounted to more than $106,000,000. This is 
indicative of the vast lesses occurring annually all over the 
country. ° 

In the studies of methods and costs of local measures of 
relief, without storage reservoirs, careful consideration was 
given to the amount of reduction in flood heights that could be 
obtained by dredging. It was found that the cost of dredging 
would not be warranted. The relatively smafl reduction in 
flood heights to be obtained thereby would not prevent over- 
flow, and as a wall would still have to be built it would be 
cheaper to build the wall a few feet higher than to carry out 
the dredging work, which would require, in addition, a certain 
amount of additional dredging each year in order to maintain 

sections. 


cost of this wall would be about $18,670,000. 
RECLAIM VALUABLE LAND 


It was found, however, that by making certain changes in the 
channels large areas ra could be 
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Flood prevention deals with floods at their source and, by 
holding back the damaging part of the flood water, lowers the 
crest of the floods to below the danger line. In other words, it 
prevents the occurrence of floods and partly or wholly removes 
the necessity of purely local works for flood protection. 

Prevention is obviously the rational and comprehensive 
treatment of the flood problem, going as it does to the source 
of the trouble and extending its benefits throughout the entire 
river valleys, not only in the form of flood relief, but by the 
improvement of the low-water flow due to the release of the 
impounded flood waters during the dry season. The ideal 
river is one having uniform discharge the year round, and 
any approach to that condition very largely adds to its use- 
fulness. 

The damaging flood waters can be entirely held back by 
means of storage reservoirs on the various tributaries above 
Pittsburgh. The flood commission has made extensive surveys 
and studies to determine the location, the cost, and the effect 
upon floods of such reservoirs 


STORAGE RESERVOIRS NO EXPERIMENT 


The use of storage reservoirs for flood prevention is not 
an experiment. This method has been successfully employed 
and its effectiveness actually demonstrated in European coun- 
tries to an extent that has led to the adoption of numerous 
additional reservoir projects now planned or under construc- 
tion for this purpose. Nor is this means for flood relief a new 
idea in our country. During the past 60 years the prevention 
of floods by means of storage reservoirs has been written 
upen and discussed by a number of eminent American engi- 
neers, and the nearly unanimous opinion has been that floods 
could be prevented by this means. These engineers, however, 
have with a few notable exceptions expressed the opinion that 
the probable cost of the necessary reservoirs would not be 
warranted by the benefits to be derived from the system for 
flood protection only. Detailed estimates based upon actual 
surveys of reservoir sites on the one hand, and complete in- 
formation as to the extent of the flood damage, on the other, 
were unfortunately not available to guide those engineers 
in their opinions. In the light of such complete data as the 
flood commission has obtained, however, it is possible to state 
positively that floods in the Ohio River and its tributaries 
can be completely controlled by storage reservoirs, and that the 
cost would be far outweighed by the enormous value of the 
benefits that would result. 

I-xhaustive investigations and surveys for the purpose of de- 
termining the storage possibilities on the Allegheny and Mo- 
nongahela Basins, comprising a total drainage area of about 
19,000 square miles, have been made. A thorough preliminary 
examination, in which practically all tributaries of 50 square 
miles or over were given consideration, led to the selection of 
the 483 most favorable sites, 21 on the Allegheny and 22 on the 
Monongahela Basin. 

The studies showed that at certain sites the maximum storage 
feasible was greater than necessary for flood control. The 
excess capacity, if constructed, could be used for navigation 
purposes and for power development in addition to that part 
of the flood capacity which, with proper manipulation of the 
reservoir system, could safely be used for these purposes. 

If all 43 reservoirs were constructed to flood-control capacity, 
the total capacity of the Allegheny project would be 49,725,800,- 
000 cubic feet and of the Monongahela project would be 30,772,- 
000,000 cubic feet, or a total of 80,497,800,000 cubic feet. These 
reservoirs would control 8,454 square miles, or 73 per cent of 
the Allegheny drainage area, and 3,379 square miles, or 46 per 
cent of the Monongahela drainage area, or a total of 11,833 
square miles, or 62 per cent of the total drainage area above 
Pittsburgh. 


COMPLETE STORAGE NOT NECESSARY 


Flood prevention by storage reservoirs does not necessitate 
the storage of the entire flood wave. The object is to prevent 
the flood from rising above the “ danger line,” or stage at which 
tlood damage begins. If all floods were exactly alike in their 
origin—that is, if the various tributaries invariably entered 
into the formation of the main flood crest in the same propor- 
tion and in the same relative position with reference to the 
peak or highest point of the flood—the solution of the problem 
would be comparatively simple and inexpensive. The storage 
could be constructed upon those tributaries which invariably 
delivered their flood waters to the main crest during the critical 
interval of damaging flood height, the respective capacities 
being determined by a study of the maximum flood. Thus in 
the 1907 flood at Pittsburgh the total volume of the flood wave 
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was about 76,000,000,000 cubic feet, whereas the volume above 
the danger line, or 22-foot stage, was only about 26,000,000,000 
cuble feet. 

Investigation of this general subject leads directly to a most 
important national phase of the problem and shows the manner 
in which flood relief would be extended along the rivers and 
their principal tributaries above Pittsburgh and down the Ohio 
River below the city. It shows that the greatest recorded 
flood at Wheeling, W. Va.—that of 1884—would have been re- 
duced 13 feet, and the next greatest flood—that of March, 1907— 
would have been reduced 14.5 feet. 

Proceeding farther down the Ohio, it is evident that, as ofher 
important tributaries enter, this storage would become a less factor 
in reducing the Ohio floods. In so far as they originate above 
Pittsburgh the storage would be effective, but complete control 
of floods at these lower points would necessitate the construc- 
tion of additional storage on the tributaries entering the Ohio 
between Pittsburgh and the point where flood relief is desired. 
A similar solution of the problem on the other tributaries of the 
Ohio would extend the flood relief throughout its entire valley. 

Above Pittsburgh, the Allegheny River from Oil City to the 
mouth, a distance of about 134 miles, would be relieved from the 
frequent disastrous floods. Flood levels on the Kiskiminitas 
River, for a distance of 41 miles above the mouth, would also 
be considerably lowered. On the Monongahela River floods 
would be greatly reduced from Fairmont, W. Va., to Pittsburgh, 
a distance of 127 miles. On the West Fork River floods would 
be controlled for a distance of 38 miles above the mouth. On 
the Youghiogheny River floods would be considerably lowered 
for a distance of 83 miles above the mouth. 


FLOOD PREVENTION AND NAVIGATION 


The system of storage reservoirs could be operated primarily 
for flood prevention during the flood season and for increasing 
the low-water flow during the low-water season. A study of the 
flood records show that 80 per cent of the floods occurred in 
the months of November to March, inclusive, and that 20 per 
cent occurring in the period from April to October, inclusive, 
have been of relatively less severity, and could have been pre- 
vented from doing damage by the low wall that is proposed in 
combination with the reservoirs. 

With the amount of flood water that could by this method 
be safely retained in these reservoirs until needed in dry 
weather, combined with the surplus spring and early summer 
flow that could be gathered, a notable improvement in the low- 
water flow of the main rivers and their tributaries could be 
effected. The low-water flow of the Allegheny at Pittsburgh 
could be increased to about three and one-half times its mini- 
mum throughout the entire dry-weather season and of the 
Monongahela to about six times its minimum. That of the Kis- 
kiminitas River could be increased to about six times its mint- 
mum and of the Youghiogheny River to about ten times its 
minimum. The above increases of low-water flow are those that 
would obtain with only the 17 selected projects constructed, and 
would, of course, extend down the Ohio. At Wheeling the low- 
water discharge could be maintained at three times the present 
minimum, corresponding to an increase in stage of 2.8 feet. 

The extent of these improvements in low-water flow will be 
appreciated when it is realized that 267 miles of main rivers 
and 386 miles of tributaries, or a total of 653 miles of stream 
channels above Pittsburgh, would have their low-water dis- 
charge considerably increased and made uniform during the 
dry weather. 

CHEAP TRANSPORTATION INVOLVED 


The benefits to navigation, sanitation, water supply, and 
water power that would result from such considerable improve- 
ment in low-water flow would naturally be very considerable. 
Cheap transportation afforded by the navigable rivers above 
and below Pittsburgh is of tremendous importance commer- 
cially and industrially, not only to Pittsburgh but to the entire 
Ohie Valley and even to the trade centers of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

The Monongahela is slack-watered from its mouth to a point 
on the West Fork about 4 miles above Fairmont, W. Va., or a 
total distance of 131 miles. The Ohio, with the assistance of 
the locks and dams already constructed, is navigable, except 
at low water and during part of the winter season, throughout 
the 967 miles from Pittsburgh to Cairo, and according to pres- 
ent plans will be completely canalized in about five years. 

Under present conditions there are serious troubles with 
shortage of water on the Monongahela River during dry 
weather. During the summer and early fall the pools, espe- 
cially in the upper reaches, are drawn down considerably 
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below the crest of the dams owing to evaporation and losses 
through leakage and lockages. This shortage of water during 
dry weather will then be of longer duration and more severely 
felt as commerce on the Monongahela increases. It is evident, 
therefore, that if commerce on the Monongahela ever becomes 
great enough to operate the locks to their full capacity the 
shortage of water will be so very severely felt that the construc- 
tion of storage reservoirs to increase the dry weather flow will 
hecome an absolute necessity. For even assuming that there 
were no losses by leakage, evaporation, and pumpage, the 
minimum discharge of the Monongahela, 160 cubie feet per 
second, is only about two-thirds of the discharge necessary to 
supply water to operate the locks at their full capacity. 
SLACK-WATER SYSTEM NOT ENOUGH 


Conditions in the Monongahela are important, for the reason 
that it is a river which has been completely slack-watered for 
many years. It affords a striking example of the fact that 
the slack-water system of river improvement can not be suc- 
cessfully and uninterruptedly operated on the rivers in that 
part of the country without being supplemented by storage | 
reservoirs to provide a sufficient flow during dry weather. 

On the Allegheny River the present intermittent open-river | 
nuvigation above the head of the slack-water system would be 
greatly improved by reservoir assistance. In the event of the | 
extension of the slack-water system farther up the river, more- 
over, the increase in the low-water stage furnished by the reser- 
volrs weuld reduce the number of locks and dams required and 
would insure a pool-full stage and uninterrupted navigation 
throughout the year. 

It is obvious that the increase in low-water flow of the Ohio 
Rtiver would remove all possibility of inadequate water supply 
for slack-water purposes, and insure a pool-full navigation at 
wil times from Pittsburgh to a considerable distance below 
Wheeling. If the reservoir system should be extended to other 
tributaries of the Ohio below Pittsburgh, this increase of low- 
water flow could be made so considerable that the period of 
open-river navigation would be considerably lengthened. 

There would also be a great improvement in the condition of 
the rivers for navigation purposes on account of the reduction 
in flood heights that would be obtained by the storage reser- 
voirs. The reduction in the velocity of the current, due to a 
lowering of the high stages, would greatly facilitate the safe 
handling of river traffic. Moreover, the wide fluctuations in 
water levels at river ports would be to a large extent removed 
aml the expeditions and economical handling of cargoes to 
and from river boats greatly facilitated. 


REVIVAL OF NAVIGATION 


An enterprise that used to flourish in the oklen days, which 
sank into insignificance with the advent of the railroads but 
today -is reviving and expanding but under new and modern 
conditions, is the transportation of freight on the streams of the 
Mississippi Valley. In the beginning of our history as a Nation 
the Ohio and Mississippi and their tributaries were the natural 
highways. With the invention of the steamboat their use for 
transportation of passengers and freight became universal, 
But the Civil War broke in twain these lines of communication 
between North and South, and the westward-pushing railroad 
systems attracted and took the business, offering facilities 
cheaper and more convenient than the rivers. 

However, another war, the World War, has again shifted 
the seenes. High freight rates, crippled condition ef railroad 
operation and expansion, failure of the rail system to speedily 
arise and flourish again, and other consequences of that tre- 
mendous conflict have given the rivers their opportunity to 
strge a “come back.” The general inability of our railroads 
to adequately handle at reasonable rates the great volume of 
traffic originating within the country even during normal times 
plainly indicates the necessity for the fullest use of the rivers. 

The result is that the rivers are being utilized now as never 
before in their history. The largest manufacturers and pro- 
ducers have turned to them for low cost distribution of great 
quantities of materials, using them, however, strictly as sup- 
plements to the railroads, not as competitors. Shipping long 
distances by river and transferring the commodities to rail- 
road cars for even longer conveyance inland is the system now 
experimentally being developed and which bids fair to become 
an éstablished and very great transportation facility, enlarging 
the scope of distributing services and eventually aiding to re- 
duce the costs of living. 

Steel, ofl, gasoline, coal, wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, and 
even pork and beans are some of the commodities now finding 
low-cost outlet through the great 6,000-mile system of trunk- 
line waterways in the Mississippi Basin, 


7. : GREAT SHIPMENTS OF STEEL 

Thousands of tons of steel go South from Pittshurgh every 
month, Thousands of barrels of oil and gasoline come North. 
Wheat from the great farms in the Northwest finds its way 
to export out of New Orleans in barges from St. Louis. Cotton 
goes South to ships from Memphis and may eventually come 
North threugh Pittsburgh and be reshipped here to New Eng- 
land by rail. 

On this matter of shipping cotton northward in barges from 
Memphis, the great cotton concentration point of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, to Pittsburgh, to be transferred there to rail 
and sent on into New WPnegland, eastern Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, and other textile-mill regions, I took the 
trouble of having freight rates gone into by a traflic expert and 
am prepared to state that it is entirely feasible to ship cotton 
this way and save money. At present this cotton goes down 
the Mississippi from Memphis in barges to New Orleans and 
is there transferred to steamers and conveyed to Philadelphia 
and Boston for distribution inland by short-rail hauls, 

The rate on this method of shipping is something over a 
dollar a hundred pounds. On the other hand, by shipping from 
Memphis upriver to Pittsburgh in barges and transferring 
there to the railroads, the movement can be made for some- 
thing under a dollar a hundred pounds, with a profit to the 
water carrier and a long haul to the railroads. There was a 
time before the Civil War when cotton moved in this direction 
and when Pittsburgh itself had cotton mills. This movement 
can, I assure you, be restored with profit to all concerned-—to 
the cotton grower, to the water and rail carriers, and to the 
mill operators and their employees in the Eastern and New 
England States. Consideration of a movement of this kind 
has already been taken up by important interests engaged in 
river traffic. An additional incentive is the fact that during 
the past year or two experiments have proven that it is possible 
to grow cotton in southern Dlinois and other Northern States 
bordering on the rivers which hitherto were considered above 
the Cotton Belt. With the movement of cotton growing north- 
ward and the development of the Ohio River into an all-year 
transportation facility, I venture to predict that the day is not 
far distant when a tremendous volume of cotton will move 
northward and eastward by river and rail. 

A recent shipment of Indianapolis canned pork and beans, 
consisting of nearly 40 freight-car loads, was made by river 
from Cairo, Ill., to New Orleans and thence by freighter through 
the Panama Canal to the Pacific coast, twice the distance of 
rail shipping, yet effected at an appreciable saving in trans- 
portation costs. 

USE OF RIVERS SAVE IN FREIGHT 


A heavy tonnage of sugar, sugar products, and molasses came 
north on the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers the latter part of 
April this year from New Orleans to Pittsburgh, a distance by 
river of 2,000 miles, at very appreciable savings in freight costs 
to both shipper and receiver. 

A self-propelled barge of the Mississippi-Warrior service 
recently came up the Ohio to Louisville, Ky., and loaded 2, 
tons of bathtubs and plumbing fixtures from a manufacturer 
there, which were transported by river to New Orleans for 
distribution by rail and for export to South American ports, 
as well as for transshipment in vessels to Pacific coast points. 

Gasoline distilled in California will shortly be arriving in 
Pittsburgh in tank barges filled from tank steamers in New 
Orleans Harbor, and be distributed out of Pittsburgh by tank 
or and trucks to service stations through the tri-State ter- 
ritory. 

Steel pipe, nails, farm fence, tin plate, structural shapes, and 
other products of Pittsburgh mills used on the farms and oil 
fields of the South and Southwest are now regularly moving 
out of Pittsburgh on the Ohio in tows of steel barges carrying 
a total of 5,000 to 10,000 tons each, to Louisville, Evansville, 
St. Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans. At these cities these 
products are transferred to rail and distributed far inland. 
There have been tows of steel whose cargoes traveled a thou- 
sand miles by river and another thousand by rail, being dis- 
tributed to customers at interior points in 12 or 13 States. 

The first large manufacturer to adopt this sysem for distri- 
bution to customers was the Jones & Laughiin Steel Corpvra- 
tion, of Pittsburgh. The twentieth down-river shipment of 
hundreds of carloads of steel went south in March in especially 
designed barges with one of their own fleet of several steam- 
boats. Jones & Laughlin adopted this delivery system about 
two years ago, and since then has been followed by most of 
the other large steel companies. 

Uncle Sam himself owns and the largest of these 
services. 


It is the Mississippi-Warrior service, established 
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during the wi: iu auxiliary to rail transportation, and now 
operating at a profit as a common carrier between St. Louis 
and New Orleans. Last year it transported [95,116 tons of | 
freight at an aggregate freight saving of nearly $900,000 to | 
the shippers and receivers, and through them to the public. 


TOWS ON THE MISSISSIPPT | 


A record for tonnage handled in a single tow on the Missis- 
sippi River was recently set up by the TFederal barge line | 
steamer Memphis, which brought more than 15,000 tons from 
Cairo to New Orleans in 10 steel barges. the distance being 
approximately a thousand miles. It would have required 400 | 
freight cars to transport this same tonnage, which would have 
made about 7 or 8 trains of the average mixed-train 
length and would have employed 25 or 30 locomotives and 
train crews. 

All this work was done in a single easy movement on the 
broad and powerful current of the Father of Waters with one 
towboat and its crew. Such a movement of freight by river in 
the old packet-boat days would have required not less than 12 
or 15 steamboats. Included in the cargo were 19 carloads of 
glucose for export to Londen and Liverpool, 211 bales of cotton, 
420 hogshead of tobacco, 52 carloads of miscellaneous merchan- | 
dise, and more than 400,000 bushels of grain, mostly corn. The 
grain weighed 11,633 tons. 

The time made in river shipping is said to surpass that ay- 
eraged by rail. A Carnegie Steel Co. tow of ten 1,000-ton 
barges loaded with steel recently made the run of 2,000 miles 
to New Orleans at an average rate of better than 150 miles a 
day. A Jones & Laughlin tow last fall made the thonsand-mile | 
run to Cairo, where the Ohio fidws into the Mississippi, at an | 





uverage rate of better than 200 miles a day. 

It is a well-known fact that water transportation is cheaper 
than railroad transportation. It is impvussible to indicate the | 
exact savings, because the rates for water-horne transportation | 
are not fixed in the same manner as the railroads are, except in | 
the single instance of the Mississippi-Warrior service. I am | 
quoting. from an advertisement occurring on page 12 of the | 
Mareh issue of the Mississippi Valley Magazine, relating to the | 
claims made for saving by water-borne transportation: | 


The value of river navigation in bringing lower freight rates has been 
significant. Up to last November, the Mississippi River barge line, 
which for several years has been operated by the Government in con- 
nection with the Mississippi-Warrior service, had carried a total of | 
nearly 1,750,000 tons of freight, at a cost to shippers of slightly more 
than $7,000,000. The Government's barge line experiment since it was 
established in 1918 has actually saved in freight charges to the shippers 
the sum of nearly $9,000,000; and this does not take into account the 
millions of dollars the shippers have saved on freight shipped by rail at 
potential water rates made by the railreads to meet water competition, 

SAVINGS BY THE BARGE LINES 


Below are given a few illustrations of recent freight savings on com- 
modity shipments via the barge line. These examples have been se- 
lected to show the diversity of tonnage handled and the substantial 
savings accruing to the shippers taking advantage of this more eto- 
nomical system of transportation. 

Nine thousand tons steel tank plates, Chicago to California—freight 
savings, $11,700. 

Three hundred tons pianos, Rockford, TH., to Pacifie coast—tfreicht 
savings, $1,500. 

Four hundred tons malted milk, Racine, Wis., to Memphis-New Or- 
leans—freight savings $1,780. 

Two thousand tons agricultural implements, Chicago to New Or- 
leans—freight savings, $3,200. 

Two hundred and fifty tons refrigerators, Muskegon, Mich., to New 
Orleans—freight savings, $920. 

Six bundred tons condensed milk, Reedsburg, Wis., to New Orleans; 
freight savings, $1,230. 

Thirteen thousand six hundred and seventy-three tons ore concen- 
trates, East St. Louis, Ill, to New Orleans; freight savings, $16,407.69. 

FRighty-one thousand five bundred and ten tons bauxite ore, New Or- 
leans to Kast St. Leuis, Lil; freight savings, $122,265. 

Rubber rings, St. Louis to Pacific coast; freight savings, $4,000. 

Thirty-four carloads canned goods, Indianapolis to San Francisco; 
freight savings, $1,638. 

One hundred and twenty-seven thousand five hundred and twelve tons 
sugar, New Orleans to Central Western States; freight savings, 
$267,775.20. 

Two hundred and eighteen thousand six hundred and thirty-one tons 
wheat and corn, Western States to New Orleans; freight savings, 
$254,220.30, 

One million three hundred and sixty-four thousand seven bundred and 
seven bushels wheat, Western States to New Orleans; freight savings, 
$53,223.50. 





At the present time water-transportation serviee is not de- 
pendable, and various elements arise from time to time entering 
into the cost of transportation. Thus, when conditions in the 
rivers are favorable, the savings ave great. When conditions in 
the rivers are unfavorable, the sayings are not so great. In 
fact, during periods of low water or floods in the rivers, ship- 
ments by freight have been shown to have been accomplished at 


| & positive loss. It should be borne in mind in connection with 


the plans to utilize the waterways of the Nation that in no 
sense is it proposed that suc h use will be to the detriment of the 
ake anything away from 
the salieebdn which they are properly equipped to handle, 
Water transportation must always be as a supplement to rail- 
road transportation. In other words, the waterways exist, and 
if properly developed will add an additional hi ighw: iy for the 
transportation of the freight of the Nation. 





PITTSBURGH A SIIIPPING CENTER 


The importance of Pittsburgh as a shipping center ean not be 
overestimated. One or two figures from official seurces may 


| help to give a clearer idea of the tremendous importance of the 


rivers in the Pittsburgh district to industry and commerce. The 
United States Engineer’s office in the Pittsburgh district is au- 
thority for the fellowing data: 


Products shipped on the rivers in the Pittsburch district in the 
calendar year 1921 totaled 17,353,782 tons; 1922, 18,211,902 tens; 
1923, 28,234,000 tons. The increase of 1923 over 1922 is almost 10,- 
000,000 tons. 

The tonnage of the three rivers converging at Pittsburch for 1923 
was as follows: Monongahela, 23,560,000 tons; Allegheny, 4,613,000 
tons; Ohio, 7,286,000 tons. This makes a total of 35,459,000 tons. 


The difference between this figure and the total tonnage figure 


| given for the district is due to the fact that part of the same 


tonnage is handled by more than one of the three rivers. 

The tonnage of the Pittsburgh district in 1923 exceeded the 
tonnage of the Panama Canal by 3,173,455 tons, and exceeded 
| that of the Suez Canal by 5,457,000 tons. The Monongahela 
River alone handled abeut 1,600,000 tons less than the Panama 
Canal and 783,000 more than the Suez Canal. 

In this connection I wish to point out the significant fact that 


| the only completed waterway in the Mississippi Basin is the 


Monongahela River, which arises in the southeast among the 
Appalachian Mountains and flows into the Ohio at Pittsburgh, 
and that this is the river whose annual tonnage is nearly as 


great as that of the Panama Canal and greater than that of Suez. 


Its tonnage is nearly twenty times greater than the far-famed 
Manchester Canal, and it is safe to say that there is ne other 
watercourse in the world and mighty few harbors comparable 
with it in tonnage of traffic. The natural question, therefore, 
is: What might develop on the Ohio, Mississippi, and some of 
their principal tributaries if their channels were ever completed 
for year around transport service like the Monongahela? 

Because of three floods experienced during the first quarter 
of 1924, the tonnage fell behind that for the same period of 1923 
by about 200,000 tons. During the first quarter of 1924 the 
average daily tonnage on the three rivers was about 52,000 
tons. This daily average was reduced while the three floods 
were being experienced to 12,000 tons, 19,000 tous, and 20,000 
tons. 

BETTER WATER TRANSPORT SERVICE 


With this tremendous tonnage thus indicated, to be handled 
annually and with anything like the same rate of increase 
showing from year to year for the next several years as for 
the last two years; it is self-evident why Pittsburgh is vitally 
interested in any preject which looks to insuring better water- 
transport service. 

If tonnage were the basis for computing the importance of a 
port, Pittsburgh would be entitled to rank in second place. 
Tonnage figures of the United States show New York Harbor 
alone exceeding the Pittsburgh district waters in traffic ton- 
nage. The harbors of Philadelphia, New Orleans, Baltimore, 
and Boston are each reported as moving from 3,000,000 to 10,- 
090,000 of tons less freight than the Pittsburgh district totals 
for a given year. 

In March, 1924, there was established a barge service be- 
tween Memphis and St. Paul and Minneapolis, small, self- 
propelled barges being employed. They are operated by the 
River Transit Co., St. Paul, and are the first through move- 
ment of river carriers to the Twin Cities since the palmy river 
days preceding the Civil War. The distance is about 1,200 
miles, or the same as between Pittsburgh and Memphis. 

Another service lately established is between Nashville, 
Tenn., on the Cumberland River, and St. Louis, on the Missis- 
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sippi ' Ohio River from near Paducah, Ky., to Cairo, 
Jil I ibout %00O miles long. 

There ha Iso recently been opened up a fre ight service out 
Ne Orl to points on the Ouachita and Red Rivers, a 
ince of pproximately 700 miles. Two big oil companies 

ve just begun to use the rivers. 

Other similar services are springing up all along the 6,000 
iniles of navigable streams in the vast Mississippi Basin, and 
it is free] redicted that if these rivers were made navigable 
all the year around the traffic upon them would grow to enor- 
mous proportions and lead to an industrial, agricultural, and | 
commercial development in their valleys which would be un- 
precedented, 

DEQOT } I MINALS REQUIRED 

In considerin iter freight routed on the rivers, the most 
important factor ) Insure success, next to channel, of course, is 
the establi nent of adequate terminals. Many a project to 
utilize the rivers has failed because the costs of loading into 
and out of barges was so excessively high and had to be accom- 
plished und uch slow and discouraging conditions that the 
utilization of the river as a freight route was abandoned. To- 
day, under the modern plan of using barges and steamboats 
like freight cars and locomotives, the importance of efficient, 


low-cost, and speedy terminal equipment is of the first magni- 
tude. Many the larger cities in the Mississippi and Ohio 
Valley have recognized this fact and have installed modern 
terminals which are able to handle freight to great advantage, 

The city of Memphis, for instance, has invested more than 
$2,000,000 in rail and river terminals and has the latest and 
most modern of any on the rivers. The Memphis terminals 
include not only unloading facilities but freight-car classifica- 
tion yards back from the river, locomotive switching engines, 
storage building, and a general layout that would make many 
a railroad envious. St. Louis likewise has a modern terminal 
plant—three of them, in fact—and so have Cairo, Vicksburg, 
Helena, Baton Rouge, and, course, New Orleans. Louisville 
and Cincinnati are in course of establishing modern interchange 
terminals, and some of the smaller cities on the Ohio already 


of 


have fairly good installations in operation. 

There are two handlings of commodities encountered in rail- 
and-river shipping not encountered in all-rail; these are the 
transfer from car or truck to barge at point of origin and from 
barge to car or truck at the end of the river haul. If the cost 
per ton or per pound of these two operations is high it can 
very well consume all the money saved by river transport. 

Some of the steel from Pittsburgh has been handled at these 


modern down-river terminals for as low as 15 cents a ton net 


cost. I am told that in general the river-shipping interests are 


satisfied if transfer can be made for not over 50 cents at a 
terminal. 

The Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. has recently 
shipped 58 carloads of bathtubs and plumbing fixtures all-water | 
route from Louisville, Ky., to New Orleans and Pacific coast 
points. The shipment was made in the self-propelled barge | 


Birmingham, of the Mississippi-Warrior service, which went 


up the Ohio to Louisville for the purpose, the first time this 
service has gone into the Ohio, Fifty-eight carloads would | 
constitute a full train, yet all was conveyed in the one barge. 
rhere was 2 large saving in freight, although thé western mer- 


chandi was transferred at New Orleans to steamship for 
transport through the Panama Canal to the Pacific the 
distance being about twice as far by water as by rail across the 
country. The barge Birmingham averaged a hundred miles a 


sce 


coast, 


day down river. The average daily movement of freight in 
railroad cars is about half that. 
FUTURE WATER SUPPLY A FACTOR 
In addition to the navigation feature, the Allegheny, Monon- 


cahela, and Ohio Rivers are extensively used as 
water supply for domestic and industrial 
waters are dangerously polluted with the sew: 
populated valleys and impregnated with mine drainage and man- 
ufacturing wastes. The acidity of the water corrodes boilers 
and considerably shortens the life of exposed iron and steel 
parts of boats and on the locks of the navigation dams. This 
quality, as well as the hardness of the water, requires its treat- 
ment in water-softening plants before use for steaming purposes, 
At certain times of the year the hardness is sufficiently marked 
to be objectionable in water used for domestic supply. 

An increase in the low-water flow of the rivers by releasing 
water from the reservoirs during the dry season would very 
greatly improve these conditions and effect an estimated annual 
saving of about $600,000, or, at 5 per cent, the interest on 
$12,000,000, At the same time the possibility of a nuisance 


a 
purposes. Their 
ge of the thickly 


source of | 
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4 from too great a concentration of sewage in the rivers at Pitts- 
burgh would be removed far into the future. 
| There is also a close relation between storage reservoirs and 
| water power. There are a number of places, particularly in 
| the drainage area of the Monongahela River, where steep slopes 
in the channels of the principal tributaries occur below the sites 
pe some of the large storage reservoirs that are proposed. At 
| Such points a uniform low-water flow of many times the present 
| minimum would be assured and power development of consid- 
| ert ible magnitude would become feasible. If the storage reser- 
| voirs as designed for flood control should be enlarged to maxi- 
| mum capacity, a large amount of additional power would thus 
be made available. Private interests have already 
power dams in the streams affecting floods at Pittsburgh. 
The flood commission, 
! 
| 
| 


located 


in addition to spending $124,000 for a 
survey, has spent over $100,000 in its constructive campaign 
looking toward the carrying into effect of its plans. The city 
of Pittsburgh has spent several million dollars in the raising 
of streets to get them out of the flood danger. The erection of 
| the wharf, while proposed by the flood commission, is being 
seriously discussed at the present time, and it is likely that a 
bond issue will be submitted to the people shortly in an amount 
sufficient to erect this construction. 


RIVERS CAN BE CONTROLLED 


The engineers of the flood commission bave proven beyond all 
doubt that the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers can be con- 
trolled through the construction and operation of storage reser- 
voirs. Their plans have been examined by the engineers of the 
United States Army and declared to be practicable. The Army 
engineers have recommended that the detailed survey provided 
in this measure be made without delay. The National Water 
ways Commission, which came into existence following a serie» 
of disastrous floods all over the country, approved of the plan 
and recommended its adoption. 

Acting upon a suggestion contained in the flood control act 
of March 1, 1917, which indicated a basis of cooperation between 
the United States Government and the local interests, the flood 
commission secured the enactment of a bill by the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, under which the sum of $25,000 is contributed 
to the survey proposed herein. This is one of the very few cases 
on record where a State has indicated its willingness to defray 
| part of the expenses of the Federal Government in surveys of 
| this kind. 

It is the claim of those who have studied this question that the 
| Ohio River can be controlled. It is a well-known fact that most 
| of the Mississippi floods come from this river. The plan, as 


proposed in Pittsburgh, has been fully demonstrated in the 
| Miami Valley following the great flood at Dayton in 1913. 


The people of that community made an intensive study of the 
situation, and arrived at practically the same conclusion that 
the flood commission’s engineers arrived at, namely, construc- 
tion of storage reservoirs. The Dayton reservoirs have since 
| been constructed and are now in successful operation. 

| The subject of control of floods is by no means a new one so 
far as the Federal Government is concerned. The records show 
that in the case of the Mississippi River alone Congress has 
' 
| 
1 





appropriated millions of dollars for flood protection, examina- 
tions, and surveys, and in expenses of commissions in connection 
with flood problems. 
| for flood relief. 

| The first act of Congress on record in connection with the 
| improvement of the Mississ‘ppi is that of February 20, 1811. 
By the act of February 5, 1819, Congress began the appropriation 
of moneys for surveys and the creation of commissions to study 
the general question of floods. The act of February 21, 1871, 
is the first of record passed by Congress for flood protection 
on the Mississippi. Congress began with the act of May 13, 
1874, to appropriate moneys for the relief of flood sufferers. 


Additional millions have been expended 


| 

Similar acts for all four purposes have been passed from time 
| to time down to the present. 
| 
| 


TURN FLOODS INTO BENEFITS 


The point about all of this legislation is that moneys spent 
by the Federal Government for flood protection, examination, 
commissions, and for the relief of flood sufferers could have been 
properly spent to prevent floods and to construct reservoirs 
whereby the flood waters, instead of doing damage, would have 
been put to some beneficial use. 

A careful study of Pittsburgh floods, covering a long period, 
showed that there is an average annual loss in that district 
of over $1,000,000, mostly due to ordinary floods. The National 
Waterways Commission estimated that there is an average annual 
loss from floods in the Ohio Valley of over $100,000,000. The pre- 
vention of floods at Pittsburgh will not only remove the possi- 











bility of loss from that district but also reduce the annual loss 
in the entire Ohio and Mississippi Valley Ss. 

That the Federal Goverument has indicated its interest in 
the general subject of flood prevention is evidenced in the report 
of the Natianal Waterways Commission, Senate Document No. 
469, Sixty-second Congress, second session. This commission 
was created by the river and harbor act of March 3, 1909, and 
its report was issued in March, 1912. This commission was 
composed of Senators Theodore FE. Burton, Ohio, chairman; 
Jacob H. Gallinger, New Hampshire, vice chairman; Samuel 
H. Piles, Washington; William Alden Smith, Michigan; F. M. 
Simmons, North Carolina; James P, Clarke, Arkansas; William 
Lorimer, Tilinois; and Representatives D, S. Alexander, New 
York; Frederick C. Stevens, Minnesota; Irving P. Wanger, 
Pennsylvania; Stephen M, Sparkman, Florida; John A. Moon, 
Tennessee. On pages 23, 24, and 25 of the report of the 
National Wuterways Commission the following occurs: 





In reeent years the utilization of storage reservoirs to preve 
has been strengly advocated in this country and their benefits for cer- 
tain streams carefully studied, but as yet none has been constructed 
primarily for this purpese. in seme cases, however, reservoirs intended 
fer other purposes have incidentally been operated so as to aid in 
preventing foods. This has bean especially true of the reservoir built 
fer irrigeiion purposes at the headwaters of Salt River in Arizona, 

\ reservoir system intended for flood prevention should be more 
extensive than where intended primarily te benefit mavigation or the 
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development of water power. This is due to the fact that floods are 


caused by the combination of many factors, and these combinations | tye information tained it appears that such a 4 
| hiormation optained |} appears thé i , 


are mever twice alike. A stream may exercise an important influence 
on the flood peak at one time and bave little or no appreciable influence 
at another. For example, in the @bio River flood of March 22, 1905, 
the upper Allegheny and its tributaries, the Clarion and French Creek, 
were the principal contributors, while im the flood of March, 1907, 
they bad little effect ow the flood peak. The influence of a stream 
in a particwar instance is not known uptil the flood is over, It 
depends upon the amount of precipitation in its watershed and upon 
various other facters which affect the time when its flood waters 
are emptied into the main stream. This makes it necessary to control 
a considerable proportion of the Ten-off on almost every important 
stream in a river basin im order to be sure of adequate protection. 
SEVERAL USES FOR RESERVOIRS 

It Is perfectly possible to operate a reservoir system if its capacity 
is sufficient so as to benefit navigation, develop power, and prevent 
floods. But in such a case its utility for any one of these purposes is 
necessarily diminished. To obtain the maximum effectiveness for flood 
prevention, the reservoirs should be lowered as soon as possible after a 
heavy rain suficiently to afford storage capacity to catch the water 
from the next storm. ‘This means less pewer development and less 
benefit to navigation. It is quite possible that reservoirs operated 
soleiy for flood prevention would be found practically empty during the 
summer months when the water which had ‘been réleased earlier was 
needed for increasimg the flow of streams. If reservoirs are operated 
primarily for navigation, they are ‘filed during the rainy seasen and 
the water is held until needed during the summer months. If after 
they are filed a heavy rain should come, ‘they would not be ina posi- 
tion to catch and hold any of it, and therefore could exercise no in- 
fluence upon the flood level. 

A plan for avoiding this difficulty has been suggested by Mr. M. O. 
Leichton, of the Geological Survey. A reservoir system intended for 
flood prevention and also fer aiding navigation should bave a twefohi 
capacity. It should have permanent storage in order to keep the sum- 
mer flow as uniform as possible and, in addition, it should have an ex- 
cess capacity equivalent to the maximum fleed run-eff in order to take 
eare of the largest fleods. Such a plan has been advecated by the 
‘Water Supply Commission of New York State in the case of a proposed 
reservoir on the Genesee River. The proposed dam would be 152 feet 
in beight. The first 32 feet of water would be held permanently or 
for very infrequent use. The mext 45 feet of water would be held in 
storage until needed to compensate low-water conditions in dry seasons. 
The next 565 feet would be used for new power development and to in- 
crease the capacity of the power plants already established along the 
river. Of the remaining 20 feet of reservoir capacity 15 feet would be 
used for flood catchment and 5 feet would be held in reserve for ex- 
treme floods. The water caught in flood periods would be released as 
soon as the condition of the river below permitted, to the point of 
permanent storage, leaving the weservoir ready for the next flood, 
while the water stored for navigation purposes would be held until the 
summer months. 


PUBLAC AUTHORITY MUST OPRRATS 
A reservoir system, In order te be utilized simultaneously for fleed 


Prevention, alding nevigation, and power development, must be con- 
trolled or operated by some public authority. 


OS61 


opinion that reserveirs 
I 


There is practically a unanimity of 
accomplish the purpese for which ‘they are intended, previding that 
they have suflicie: pacity The main criticiem bas always be 
that the cost of constructing each 1 eretem would be ‘ole 
tive. ‘This criticism, however, becomes 
develops and greater benefits can be « 


ment aud contre! of streams. 


less applicable as the country 


Thus far the improvement of river 





‘ X t in the 
arid regions, has been almost solely for t I navigation 
The other purposes have been almost ent ‘ rt 

| tion of the Corps of Engineers, who have supervisi ver river 

| improverrents, has been that an ‘fncreaseil dept 1 rt 
navigation could be secured much more cheaply by f 
diverting walls, and other devices than by constructir I s at 
headwaters, and tn this view the encineers have in 
right, parti ularly when it is recalled that the exieti: D ™ e 
commerce on few of our streams has ijed ext ‘ ; 

for this purpose, and only on a e i tively few 5 
able reservoir sit exist. When, however, th: i 
stream is considered from the stand f all I 
is Ul as the I I n « l lood pe y 
structing reservoirs may become, In particular es, more f 
The combined benefits from flood preventio f ulditional power 
development, and from a more uniform flow of t ream may wW 
rant the adoption of a system of ress irs which, if ! nded r 
any one of these purposes alone, w lt t 

The commission has given special consideration 1@ feasibility 
of constructing reservoirs on the tributaries of the O io River Ir i 


eed _ 


prospects of success here than in any other part of the United Stat 
The damages caused by frequent floods in the Obio Valley 


are eno! 
meus. In the second plac investigations show that a large num- 
ber of unusually good reservoir sites exist on the principal tributaries 
Thirdly, the Ohio and Monongahela Rivers have a larger traffic than 
any other rivers in the United States and the Gy nent is new 


spending more than $60,000,000 to secure a 9-fvot navigation from 


Pittsburgh to Caltro. 

It is quite possible that when the commerce of the Ohio becomes 
grenter there may not be water enough during dry seasons to properly 
eperate the locks which are ‘being constructed. Such has already been 
the case on the Mononguhela, where it has sometimes been found 
necessary to empty the upper pools in order to obtain sufficient water 
to make the lockages in the lewer pools. Fourthly, the great indus- 
trial region around Pittsburgh would doubtless offer a profitable market 
fer water power that might be generated im connection with the estab- 
lishment of a reservoir system. Finally, because of extensive investi- 
gations, more is known about the reservoir possibilities of this river 
basin than of any other 


PLANS THOROUGHLY INVESTIGATED 


The plan of impounding reservoirs on the tributaries of the Ohio to 
prevent floods and improve navigation was pointed out by Mr. M. 0. 
Leighton in his report to the Tnland Waterways Commission in 1908. 
Since that time the subject has been thoroughly investigated by the 
Flood Commission of Pittsburgh, which will soon publish an exhanstive 
report. This commission, composed of prominent engineers, examined 
in detail 43 reservoir sites on the Allezheny, Monongahela, and their 
tributaries, with special reference to the prevention of damage from 
floods at Pitteburgh. They recommend the adoption of a system com- 
posed of 17 reservoirs, costing $21,672,000, 


The findings of the National Waterways Cemmission are set 
forth on pages 26 and 27 of the repert, as follows: 


After careful consideration of the problem of utilizing storage r 
voirs for flood prevention, the commission has arrived at the 
conclusions : 


3er- 


following 


1. As the country develops, the necessity for controlling floods becomes 
of greater importance, both in respect to improved property in thickly 
pepulated districts and to valuable unimproved lands which are needed 
for agricultural or manufacturing purposes. Losses from floods sre 
not confined alone to the destruction or damage of property, but also 
result from the inability to utilize large areas threatened by floods. 
In the case of many streams the adoption of some means of flood pre- 
vention has already become most urgent, because of the constantly in- 
creasing losses due to floods. 

2. The use of storage reservoirs as a means of controlling floods, 
although expensive, becomes more practicable where the value of prop- 
erty Mable to damage is great anil where the reservoirs can be used 
simultaneously for other beneficial purposes, such as power Jevelopment 
aad aiding navigation. The question of feasibility of storage reservoirs 
depends upon the relation between the cost of comstruction and ‘the 
benefits to be derived in cach particular case, and the benefits Increase 
rapidly as the country develops. The time has already come, especially 
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in the more thickly settled river valleys, when a stream must be con 
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committee February 28, 1924, In support of which motion the under- 


sidered with a view both to minimizing its harmful influences and to | signed Members of the House of Representatives affix their signatures, 


maximum benefit from all its uses. 
k of adequate information makes it impossible for the com 
specify on what streams the construction of reservoirs would 
with the In most cases little is 
and the physical conditions causing 
, or whether there exist reservoir sites suitable to afford the neces- 
lief. The extent of damages caused by floods on different streams 
as a rule, been accurately determined, nor have investigations 
if the cost to the benefits that would 
The commission 


securing the 

Phe li 
hission to 
result in benefits 


commensurate cost. 


know! concerning flow 
flood 
bury Ve 


has not 


stream 


been made to ascertain the relation 
be derived from the construction of reservoir systems. 


is of the opinion that each case must be considered on its merits, after 
a thorough investigation of all the facts, and strongly urges the neces- 
of careful the recently made by the Flood 


Commission 


wily studies, such as one 


Pittsburgh. 


On page S2 of its report the commission states: 


WATER GREAT NATIONAL ASSET 


In] ‘ for the future development of the country, consideration 


must be given to the fact that water as well as land is an asset which 
makes up an integral part of our natural wealth. Waters must ulti 
mately be utilized not merely for navigation but also for irrigation and 


er when available for these purposes; also all practicable means 


ist be used for their clarification and for the prevention of floods and 
droughts 

It is desirable 
nitention he 


the op 


that whenever navigation is improved the most careful 
given to these other associated objects. and while it is not 
the commission that waterway improvements for the 
navigation should be deferred until a comprehensive 
utilization of waters can be devised, on the other 
hand subjects pertaining to the control and most beneficial utilization 


nion of 
development of 
and final plan for the 


of water should at all times be considered, and improvements looking 
to the promotion of navigation should as far as possible harmonize 
with the general uses and beneficial control of waters. All reasonable 
means for the prevention of floods should be utilized. Water when 
incontrolled becomes a most destructive agency. 

The next step necessary in the solution of this important 


problem is the making of the survey provided in the bill under 
After this survey is completed, legislation will be 
introduced in Congress to provide for the construction of flood- 
prevention works. This legislation will provide an apportion- 
ment of the cost among the Nation, the State of Pennsylvania, 
and the local interests particularly and specially benefited by 
the regulation of the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers. The 
Federal Government will be asked to provide only that propor- 
tion of the total sum required based upon the Federal interests 
involved. The balance will be provided by the other two inter- 
Pittsburgh already has evidenced its willingness to do its 
share by spending about $250,000 on this project up to its pres- 
The State of Pennsylvania already has appropriated 
$25,000 to pay half of the sum necessary for the survey now 
under discussion. The Federal Government should do its share 
toward solving this important interstate problem. 

The time has come for us to make a radical change in our 
national policy. We must cease spending money on flood dam- 
ge and for flood sufferers; we must stop floods at their source. 
OQne-tenth of all the moneys spent because of floods after they 
had occurred, would have been ample to have constructed all 
the corrective works required to prevent them. We used to spend 
millions for the relief of cholera and yellow-fever victims, and 
then decided to eradicate the Stegomyia mosquito, which caused 
the infection. So it must be with floods. An ounce of flood 
prevention will be worth a pound of flood relief after the dam- 
age has been done. 


ciscussion. 


ests 


ent stage. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 11 o’clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, April 22, 1924, at 12 o’clock noon. 


MOTION TO DISCHARGE COMMITTED 


Aprit 15, 1924. 
To THE CLERK OF THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES : 

Pursuant to clause 4 of Rule XXVII, I, ALBEN W. BarRKLey, move to 
discharge the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7858) entitled “A bill to provide for 
the expeditious and prompt settlement, mediation, conciliation, and 


arbitration of disputes between carriers and their employees and sub- 
ordinate officials, and for other purposes,’ which was referred to said 


| to wit: 


Alben W. Barkley, Tom D. McKeown, Edgar Howard, W. B. 
Oliver, O. J. Kvale, Samuel E. Cook, James O'Connor, 
D. H. Kincheloe, Elton Watkins, Ralph Gilbert, James 
A. Frear, Arthur H. Greenwood, W. F. Stevenson, John 


McSweeney, Edward E. Browne, W. D. Boies, J. D. 
Beck, Roy O. Woodruff, A. C. Shallenberger, C. R. 


Davis, Geo. J. Schneider, W. W. Hastings, W. D. 
Upshaw, W. A. Oldfield, Percy E. Quin, E. B. Howard, 
J. Alfred Taylor, Victor L. Berger, Carl Hayden, C. B. 
Hudspeth, F. B. Swank, Chas. I. Stengle, Frank R. 
Reid, Ralph F. Lozier, J. W. Collier, John J. Casey, 


Cc. D. Carter, W. W. Arnold, Fred M. Vinson, W. M. 
Morgan, John C, Schafer, Lister Hill, T. A. Doyle, 
Jas. M. Mead, Scott Wolff, Sam B. Hill, Frank C. 


Sites, Geo. W. Johnson, R. EB. L. Allen, George Huddle 
ston, W. A. Ayres, Charles A, Mooney, Wm. M. Croll, 
Mell G. Underwood, Edward J. King, Ross A. Collins, 
T. Webber Wilson, Hubert H. Peavey, Knud Wefald, 
John M. Nelson, Clarence Cannon, Oscar BE. Keller, 
J. H. Sinclair, Daniel F. Minahan, Walter F. Line- 
berger, Florian Lampert, Stanley H. Kunz, Ed. B. 
Almon, John E. Raker, A. J. Sabath, John H. Morehead, 
Joseph W. Byrns, A. H. Gasque, John M. Evans, Gor 
don Browning, W. Frank James, J. E. Rankin, R. Lee 
Moore, J. F. Fulbright, Elmer Thomas, M. A. Romjue, 
Sam. C. Major, Henry T. Rainey, Royal H. Weller, 
Hubert F. Fisher, R. Y. Thomas, jr., Miles C. Allgood, 
Frank Clague, C. C. Dickinson, William P. Connery, jr., 
Cc. Hi. Brand, Lamar Jeffers, M. C. Garber, HBdward 
Voigt, J. L. Milligan, Tilman B. Parks, Heartsill Ragon, 
H. W. Cummings, C. R. Crisp, Frank Gardner, W. C. 


Lankford, 8S. F. Glatfelter, Everett Kent, Thos. L. 
Rubey, Henry EB. Barbour, William E. Wilson, J. B. 
Reed, Edw’d W. Pou, Guinn Williams, 8. D. Mc- 


Reynolds, W. C. Salmon, W. B. Bankhead, R. Walton 

Moore, H. 8. G. Tucker, Jeremiah EB. O'Connell, Mae B. 

Nolan, Chas. L. Richards, Jeff Busby, John N. Sandlin, 

Henry Allen Cooper, Jos. W. Morris, Harry C. Can- 

field, Frank Park, Zebulon Weaver, Anthony J. Griffin, 

M. Clyde Kelly, P. B. O'Sullivan, Willis G. Sears, Carl 

Vinson, Meyer Jacobstein, Gordon Lee, Guy E. Camp- 

bell, Cordell Hull, J. Earl Major, H. L. Lyon, D. J. 

O'Connell, Charles F. X. O’Brien, Emanuel Celler, John 

J. Kindred, John J. O'Connor, Robert Crosser, Thos. H. 

Cullen, J. M. Hooker, H. P. Fulmer, George W. Lindsay, 

Ben Johnson, Sol Bloom, C. A. Woodrum, Geo. Peery, 

R. L. Doughton, A. J. Montague, Morgan G. Sanders, 
John F. Carew, F. LaGuardia, 

This motion entered upon the Journal, printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp with signatures thereto, and referred to the Calendar of Mo- 
tions to Discharge Committees April 21, 1924. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTERS ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEA of California: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 8308. A bill authorizing the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey to make seismological investigations, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 540). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KELLER: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
8524. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act for the regula- 
tion of the practice of dentistry in the District of Columbia, and 
for the protection of the people from empiricism in relation 
thereto,” Approved June 6, 1892, and acts amendatory thereof; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 541). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. YATES: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 7523. A bill 
designating the State of New Mexico as a judicial district, 
fixing the time and place for holding terms of court therein, 
and for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 542). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
S477. A bill for the relief of J. B. Porter; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 548). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8444) 
granting an increase of pension to Hannah Wiles, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R, 8810) to repeal schedule 5 of 
the act entitled “An act to provide revenue, to regulate com- 
merce With foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved September 21, 
1922, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8811) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Co. 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. to con- 
struct bridges across the White River in Prairie County, State 
of Arkansas; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. Rf. 8812) to provide for the 
purchase and acquirement by the United States of certain lands 
within the Superior National Forest, and certain other lands 
within the counties of Cook, Lake, and St. Louis, which lie 
north of Township 60 north, and between range 4 east of the 
fourth principal meridian and range 22 west of the fourth 
principal meridian, in the State of Minnesota; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 8813) to amend section 101 
of chapter 5 of the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. VOIGT: A bill (H. R. 8814) declaring an emergency 
with respect to foreign commerce in wheat, stabilizing the price 
thereof, creating the United States Wheat Corporation, and ‘for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROWNE of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 8815) to pro- 
vide for the erection and equipment of a IFederal building at 
Princeton, N. J.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

ty Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H. R. 8816) to amend the na- 
tional prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (HL. R. 8817) making an 
appropriation for the payment of special assessment for paving, 
curbing, and guttering of Lock Avenue, Louisa, Ky., adjacent 
to real estate owned by the United States and occupied by the 
Government Lock No. 3; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8818) making an appropriation for the 
paving, curbing, and guttering of Webster Street, Oakland 
Avenue, and Alley No. 4, Catlettsburg, Ky., adjacent to real 
estate owned by the United States; to the Committee on Public 
suildings and Greunds. 

By Mr. PORTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 248) to pro- 
vide for the remission of further payments of the annual in- 
stallments of the Chinese indemnity; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 249) to authorize certain 
officers of the United States Marine Corps to accept from the 
Republic of Haiti “The medal for distinguished service”; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: Resolution (H. Res. 265) to pay the 
daughter of William 8. MecGinniss, late a bookkeeper of the 
House of Representatives, a sum equal to six months’ salary 
and $250 for funeral expenses; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: Resolution (H. Res. 266) to pay Ora 
I. Overhue, widow of William H. Overhue, late enrolling clerk 


salary and $250 for funeral expenses; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Alabama, extending greetings to the President of 
Mexico, its congress, and the people, with best wishes for its 
peace, happiness, and development of its industrial life; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GABALDON: Memorial of the Philippine Legislature, 
expressing the gratitude of the Philippine Legislature for the 
introduction of the Cooper resolution and requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States for the prompt approval of said 
resolution; to the Committee on Insular Affairs, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 8819) granting an increase of 
pension to Eugene Augustus Gosling; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Ly Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8820) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anna Louise Phelps; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8821) granting a pension 
to Mary L. Danforth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 8822) granting 
a pension to Barbara Grant; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 8823) granting a pension to 
David H. Holliday; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. GLATFELTER: A bill (H. R. 8824) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Catherine L. Bittle; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8825) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Hikes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

$y Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 8826) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay a certain claim 
of Terrence L. McGee, of Somerset, County of Bristol, Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, for damages caused to his wharf 
on or about August 4, 1923, by the United States lighthouse ship 
Pansy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 8827) granting a pension 
to Laura B. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 8828) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary P. Gourlay ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 8829) granting an increase 
of pension to Theresa A. Hunter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 8830) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriet E. Gould; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8831) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeanette E. Ferris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRIS: A bill (H. R. 8832) granting an increase of 
pension to John G. Murphy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 8833) granting a pension to 
William G. Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 8834) granting an increase of 
pension to Florence A. Rathbun; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2486. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of T. A. 
Brown, United States district attorney for the northern district 
of West Virginia, complaining of the official conduct of William 
E. Baker, judge of the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of West Virginia, praying that the subject 
of his complaint might be inquired into by Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2487. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of members of the Holy Name 
Society, in behalf of the letter carriers for increased pay; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2488. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petitions of the Ellington Almer 
Farmers’ Club, Caro, Mich., protesting against any increase in 
parcel-post and fourth-class postage rates; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2489. By the SPEAKER: Petition of 48 citizens of the town 
of Ware, Mass., for the passage of the Swing-Johnson bill pro- 
viding for the erection of the Boulder Canyon Dam and the con- 
trol of the Boulder Canyon project of the Colorado River; to 


| the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
of the House of Representatives, a sum equal to one year’s | 


2490. By Mr. PERKINS: Petitions of J. Gaston Drew, Wa- 
nague, N. J., and 55 signers; Cassie M. Chapman, of Bogota, 
N. J., and 127 signers; Mrs. J. K. Overocker, of Hasbrouck 
Heights, and 143 signers; Mrs. V. Weingartner, of Hackensack, 
and 18 signers; Mrs. Jos. V. Stout, of Delaware, N. J., and 
14 signers; Mrs. Kate S. Gausmann, of Leonia, N. J., and 34 
signers; Mrs. F. A. Linaberry, of Vienna, N. J., and 72 signers; 
W. W. Thompson, of Englewood, N. J., and 22 signers; Carrie 
B. Ackerly, of Sussex, N. J., and 116 signers; Wm. Reynold, 
of Phillipsburg, N. J., and 22 signers; Joseph Breen, of Newton, 
N. J., and 59 signers; Irving BE. Smith, of Oradell, N- J., and 
60 signers; Thomas H. Currie, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., and 
8 signers; Mrs. Charles Mannes, of Newton, N. J., and 43 
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Mr imille M. R. De Bow, of Bloomingdale, N. J., 
) signe M Eva N. Taylor, of Rutherford, N. J., | 
M5 Kliza M. Beck, of Hackettstown, N. J., and | 
oO H. Roe, of Newton, N. J., and 148 signers; 
] Clow, of Ridgewood, N. J., and 51 signers; total signa- 
7 all residents of the sixth congressional district of | 
protesting against any modification of the il 
©} hibition act, and particularly opposed to any legisla- 
t ' izing aleoholic contents of 2 75 per cent in bev- | 
e! 0 the Committee on the Judiciary, | 
11. By Mr. SITES: Petition of the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raj s+, Pennsylvania System, Division No. 17, approximating | 
mf ‘oters of the State of Pennsylvanta, urging the early en- 
n nt into law of the Howell-Barkley bill (S. 2646; H. ft. | 
7 to provide for the expeditious and prompt settlement, | 
yn, conciliation, and arbitration of disputes between 
‘ ‘ heir employees and subordinate officials; to the 

Co {interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Caine 

SENATE 
Tuwspay, April 22, 1924 
(Levislative day of Monday, April 21, 1924) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess 


Mr. CURTIS 
quorum 


rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a 


The Secretary will call the 


roll 
The prineipal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Adam Ernst King Shipstead 
Bayard Fernald Lodge Shortridge | 
Borah Mervis McCormick Simmons 
Brand less McKellar Smoot | 
Broussard Fleteher McKinley Spencer 
Lursun izier MeLeat Stanfield | 
Camero oorge Muytield Stephens } 
Capper (jerry Moses Swanson | 
(‘araw Hiss Neely Trammell j 
Colt (Cooding Norbeck Underwood | 
Copel i lale Oddie Wadsworth 
Cumn rris Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Harrison Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Dale tietlip Ransdell Warren 
Dia llowell Kobinson Watson 
f Johnson, Minn. Sheppard Weller 
Edwards Jones, N. Mex. Shields Willis | 
M CURTIS, I wish to announce that the Senator from 


Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is absent on account of illness. I 
ask that the announcement may stand for the day, 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Nebraska 
{[Mr. Norris], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], the 
Senator from New Hampshire |Mr. Keyes], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smirn], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Kenprick], and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rautston] are 
absent on business of the Senate. 

1 was also requested to announce that the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are absent, at- | 


BrookHart], the Senator from Washington [Mr, Jonss], | 


tending a hearing before a special investigating committee of | 
the Senate, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I wish to announce that the Senator from | 
Arizona [Mr. Asuvrst] is absent op account of a death in his | 
family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. | 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-eight Senators have | 
answered to their names, There is a quorum present. | 
| 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the House to 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) for the relief of the drought- 
stricken farm areas of New Mexico, and that the House had 
receded from its amendment No. 4 to the said joint resolution, | 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate: 

S. 431. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Cumberland River in Montgomery County, 
‘enn. ¢ 

S. 2108. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the | 
Southern Railway Co. te maintain a bridge across the Ten- 
nessee River, at Knoxville, in the county of Knox, State of 
Tennessee ; 

§.2112. An act authorizing the Department of Agriculture | 
to issue semimonthly cotton-crop reports and providing for | 
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their publication simultaneously with the ginning reports of 
the Department of Commerce; 
8.2736. An act authorizing use of Government buildings at 


| Fort Crockett, Tex., for occupancy during State convention of 


Texas Shriners; and 

S. 2821. An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act 
to incorporate the National McKinley Birthplace Memorial 
Association,” approved March 4, 1911. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 2798) to authorize the leasing for mining purposes 
of unallotted lands in the Kaw Reservation in the State of 
Oklahoma, with an amendment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, severally 
with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 


| Senate; 


S. 381, An act to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved December 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 862) ; 

S. 1609, An act to fix the time for the terms of the United 
States District Court in the Western District of Virginia; 

S. 1704. An act for the relief of dispossessed allotted Indians 


| of the Nisqually Reservation, Wash. ; 


S. 2902. An act authorizing the acquiring of Indian lands 
on the Fort Hall Indian Reservation, in Idaho, for reservoir 
purposes in connection with the Minidoka irrigation project; 

S.J. Res. 76. Joint resolution authorizing the maintenance 
by the United States of membership in the International Statis- 
tical Bureau at The Hague; 

S.J. Res. 77. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of 
delegates to represent the United States at the seventh Pan 
American Sanitary Conference to be held at Habana, Cuba, 
in November, 1924; and 

S. J. Res. 79. Joint resolution to provide for the representa- 
tion of the United States at the meeting of the Inter-American 
Committee on Electrical Communications to be held in Mexico 
City beginning March 27, 1924. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 21. An act to amend the patent and trade-mark laws, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 169. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 73 of an act entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend 
the laws relating to the judiciary,’ approved June 12, 1916,” 
and for other purposes; 

H. Rt. 656. An aet to add certain lands to the Plumas and to 
the Lassen National Forests in California ; 

H. Rt. 704. An act to authorize the Court of Appeals for the 
first cireuit to hold sittings at San Juan, P. R.; 

H. R. 731. An act authorizing the Wichita and affiliated bands 
of Indians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims: 

H. R. 4168. An act to 


amend an act entitled “An act to 


| punish the unlawful breaking of seals of railroad cars con- 
| taining interstate or foreign shipments, the unlawful entering 
| of such cars, the stealing of freight and express packages or 
| baggage or articles in process of transportation in interstate 
| shipment, and the felonious asportation of such freight or 


express packages or baggage or articles therefrom inte another 
district of the United States, and the felonious possession or 
reception of the same,” approved February 13, 1918 (37 Stat. L. 
p. 670) ; 

H. R. 4437. An act to quiet title to land in the municipality 
of Flomaton, State of Alabama; 

H. R. 4526. An act to incorporate the United States Blind 
Veterans of the World War; 

H. R. 4816. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to per- 
mit the city of Vicksburg, Miss., to construct and maintain 
water mains on and under the National Cemetery Road at 
Vicksburg, Miss. ; 

H. R. 5218. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pittsburgh Coal, Land & Railroad Co. to construct a bridge 
across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at or near Nolan, 
in Mingo County, W. Va., to the Kentucky side, in Pike County, 
Ky. ; 


H. R. 6207. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of War to transfer to the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice all that portion of the Fort Leavenworth Military Reser- 
vation which lies in the State of Missouri, and for other pur- 
poses ; 

H. R. 6255. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the incorporated town of Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue its 
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bonds in any sum not to exceed $100,000 for the purpose of 
constructing a schoolhouse in said town and equipping the 
same,” approved February 7, 1920; 

H. R. 6298. An act to authorize the leasing for oil and gas 
mining purposes of unallotted lands on Indian reservations 
affected by the proviso to section 3 of the act of February 28, 
1891; 

H. R. 6628. An act to change the name of Jewett Street west 
of Wisconsin Avenue to Cathedral Avenue: 

H. R. 6646. An act providing for the holding of the United 
States district and circuit courts at Durant, Okla.; 

H. R. 6950. An act to authorize the incorporated town of Cor- 
dova, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $100,000 
for the purpose of constructing and equipping a public-school 
building in said town of Cordova, Alaska; 

H. R. 7079. An act prohibiting the importation of crude opium 
for the purpose of manufacturing heroin: 

H. R. 7109. An act to authorize acquisition of unreserved pub- 
lic lands in the Columbia or Moses Reservation, State of Wash- 
ington, under acts of March 28, 1912, and March 3, 1877, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 7239. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to pay certain funds to various Wisconsin Pottawatomi In- 
dians ; 

H. R. 8070. An act authorizing preliminary examinations and 
surveys of sundry streams with a view to the control of their 
floods : 


H. R. 8229. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 


city of St. Paul, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Missis- | 


sippi River; 

H. R. 8262. An act to fix the compensation of officers and 
employees of the legislative branch of the Government ; 

H. R. 8304. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 


city of Chicago to construct a bridge across the Calumet River | 


at or near One hundredth Street, in the city of Chicago, county 
of Cook, State of Illinois: 

H. R. 8366. An act to add certain lands to the Santiam Na- 
tional Forest; 

H. R. 8869. An act to extend the period in which relief may 
he granted accountable officers of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and for other purposes ; 

H. J. Res. 231. Joint resolution directing a census to be taken 
of bales of cotton now held at various places; and 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the 
Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS AND’ MEMORIALS 


Mr. FESS presented a petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Toledo and vicinity, in the State of Ohio, praying 
for the passage of the so-called Dill bill (S. 2600) to amend 
section 1 of an act entitled “An act to amend and consolidate 
the acts respecting copyrights,” approved March 4, 1909, which 
was referred to the Committee on Patents. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Akron (Ohio) 
Bar Association, favoring the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for a board of tax appeals, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and to be entirely separate from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, such board to entertain appeals taken by taxpayers from 
decisions of the Treasury Department with respect to all 
questions arising under the revenue laws passed and effective 
since 1915, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Lodge No. 4, of 
the Pennsylvania System Fraternity, of Crestline, Ohio, pro- 
testing against the passage of legislation restricting the man- 
agement of railroad systems in the operation of their roads, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution of the City Commission of 
Sandusky, Ohio, protesting against the passage of the so-called 
Hull bill, or any similar legislation, seeking to divert a con- 
siderable volume of water from Lake Michigan into the Chi- 
cago Drainage Canal, ete., which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Dayton, Ohio, praying for the participation of the 
United States in the world court, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Stratford, Conn., praying for the participation of the United 
States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the petition of the Roger Sherman Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revolution, of New Milford, 
Conn., praying for the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 64, 
proposing to change the name of “ Mount Rainier” to “ Mount 
Tacoma,” which was ordered to lie on the table. 
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He also presented the memorial of the board of directors of 
the New Haven (Conn.) Chamber of Commerce, remonstrating 
against the passage of the so-called Gooding bill (S. 187) to 
amend section 4 of the interstate commerce act, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition from 
members of the St. John Evangelist Lutheran Church. of New 
Britain, Conn., praying for the passage of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 180, for the relief of the distressed and starving women and 
children of Germany, which wus referred to the 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Fifth District 
Republican Club (Ine.), of Bridgeport, Conn., favoring the 
passage of legislation granting increased compensation to postal 
employees, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New Haven, 
Conn., praying for the passage of the pending adjusted com 
pensation bill for World War veterans, which was referred to 


Conimittee on 


| the Committee on Finance. 


He also presented the petitions of Hartford Lodge, No. 723, 
Loyal Order of Moose, and the Liederkranz Singing Society, 
both of Hartford, Conn., praying for the passage of legislation 


legalizing the manufacture and sale of beverages with a 2.75 


} per cent alcoholic content, which were referred to the Com- 


mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the memorials of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Unions of Canterbury and East Danbury, both in 
the State of Connecticut, remonstrating against the passage of 
legislation legalizing the manufacture and sale of liquors with 
a 2.75 per cent alcoholic content, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented papers in the nature of petitions of the 
Lions Club and the chamber of commerce, both of Greenwich, 
in the State of Connecticut, praying for the participation of the 
United States in the forthcoming international conference for 
the suppression of the narcotic traffic, etc., which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the petition of the Greenwich (Conn.) 
Chamber of Commerce, praying for the passage of Senate bill 
1005, to make valid and enforceable written provisions or agree- 
ments for arbitration of disputes arising out of contracts, mari- 


| time transactions, or commerce among the States or Territories 





or with foreign nations, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAPPER presented the memorial of sundry members of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Scott City, Kans., 
remonstrating against the passage of legislation increasing the 
alcoholic content allowable in beer to 2.75 per cent, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the memorial of sundry citizens of Oberlin, 
Kans., remonstrating against the passage of legislation legaliz- 
ing the sale of beer and light wines with increased alcoholic 
content, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Oberlin, 
Kans., praying for the adoption of the so-called MeCormick 
child-labor amendment to the Constitution, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIS presente? a resolution adopted by the council 
of the city of Cleveland, Ohio, protesting against the passage 
of the so-called Hull bill, or any other measure which weuld 
authorize the sanitary district of Chicago to increase the 
amount of water diverted by it from Lake Michigan and so 
result in the further lowering of the level of Lake Erie, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the council of the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio, favoring a Federal appropriation for 
dredging that portion of the Cleveland Harbor which lies 
within the Cuyahoga River, and its several branches and 
arms, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr, NORBECK presented petitions, telegrams, and papers in 
the nature of petitions of the Farmers’ Elevator Co., the Farmers’ 
Security Bank, and the State Bank, of Seneca; of O. P. Huet- 
son, secretary of Clay County Farm Bureau, of Vermillion; 
of the Fall River County Farm Bureau Board, of Hot Springs; 
of the Bowdle Community Club, of Bowdle: of the Clark 
County Farm Bureau, of Clark; of Samuel Fahlberg, chair- 
man, Pleasant Township Community Club, of Beresford. Lin- 
coln County; of Edward E. Peterson, secretury, Vienna Live- 
stock Shipping Association, of Vienna; of J. M. Tucker, chair- 
man, Coffee Flat Farm Bureau, of Edgemont; of a special 
coumittee of farmers of Butler Township, Sanborn County; 
of the Hamlin County Farm Bureau, of Hayti; of C. L. Chase, 
secretary of a committee representing nine townships in Clark 
County; of Wilson Local, No. 369, American Cooperative and 
Educational Union of America, of Platte; of Carl Froomm and 
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nO other citizens of Corsica; of Frank Petrig, of Ardmore; of 
Henry Scharnhorst and 55 other citizens of Egan, Trent, and 
Mlandreau; of Joe Swancutt and 86 other citizens of Sioux 
Falls, Valley Springs, Harrisburg, Ellis, Hartford, Humboldt, 
Canistota, Lennox, and Oldham; of J. A. Rogness and 9 other 


citizens of Astoria; of R. K. Rasmusson and 51 other citizens 
of Astoria, Brandt, and Gary; of Selmer Kirkvold and 15 
other citizens of Deuel County; of F. H. Pappen and 12 other 
citizens of Desmet, Bancroft, and Manchester; of L. 8S. Haugen, 
( Federal Farm Loan Association, of Sisseton; of 
A. Kopperud, president of the South Dakota Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Webster; of Harry J. Boyts, secretary, South Da- 
kota Export Commission League, of Aberdeen; of D. J. Reints, 


*hairman, 


director of the South Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association, of 
Britton; of the Bankers’ Association of Roberts County; of 
the Commercia! Clubs of Redfield, Mitchell, Tyndall, Mob- 
ridge, Gregory, Lake Andes, Lemmon, Sisseton, and Groton; 
all in the State of South Dakota, praying for the passage of 


the so-called McNary-Haugen export corporation bill, which 
were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented resolutions of the Board of 
County Commissioners of Collier County, Fila., respecting a 
national park, which were referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Resolutions of Board of County Commissioners of Collier County, Pla., 
respecting a national park 

Mr. Taylor offered the following resolution: 

“ Whereas Barron Collier purchased from the Southern States 
Land & Timber Co. a large acreage of lands in what is now 
Collier County, Fla., and in such purchase there was reserved by 
Southern States Land & Timber Co. approximately 150 acres of 
land located in township 54 south of range 27 east, and known as 
Royal Palm Hammock, to be later conveyed and used for public 
park purposes; and 

“ Whereas such lands are within the territory of Collier County, 
and Lee County bas relinquished any claims or title to said lands, 
and through its board of county commissioners has passed a 
resolution urging the establishment of a national park, using the 
said Royal Palm Hammock as a nucleus; and 

‘Whereas Barron Collier has this day appeared before this 
board and has stated that he wishes to have a national park in 
Collier County, to be named and designated as Lincoin-Lee Me- 
morial National Park, and to be supported and maintained by the 
Federal Government, and in order to accomplish such purpose is 
willing to give and deed to the Federal Government sufficient 
lands, from 500 to 1,000 acres, contiguous to the 150 acres known 
as Royal Palm Hammock, for the purpose of establishing a 
national park, and is willing to assume the responsibility of erect- 
ing a beautiful entrance to said park and suitable statues of 
Abraham Lincoln and Robert B. Lee, and desires the cooperation 
of this board in presenting the matter to the Congress of the 
United States and in the working out of the details incident 
thereto; and 

“Whereas this board is in hearty accord with the suggestion 
made by Mr. Collier and believes that the establishment of a na- 
tional park in Collier County will be of benefit to this county and 
to the State of Florida and to the Nation at large; and 

“Whereas this board believes, there being only one national 
park east of the Mississippi River, known as Lafayette National 
Park, in the State of Maine, that there should be preserved a 
section of the territory of this county typical of its growth and of 
the Everglades areas and of this section for the benefit of the 
citizens of the United States at large: Now, in order to carry 
out such plains, be it 

“Resolved by the Board of County Commissioners of Collier 
County, Fla., as follows: 

“1. That the Southern States Land & Timber €o., a corpora- 

tion, be, and it is hereby, required to deed and convey approxi- 
mately 150 acres of land, known as Royal Palm Hammock, to 
Barron Collier, as trustee, for the purpose of establishing a 
national park in Collier County, Fia. 
“2. Be it further resolwed, That in order to bring the matter 
before the Congress of the United States, that a committee from 
Collier County comprised of Gen. W. B. Haldeman, of Naples, Fla,, 
and Barron Collier, of Everglades and New York, be, and they 
are hereby, designated as such committee, with others to be named 
thereon ; 

“3. Be it further resolved, That we de hereby request our Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress to use thelr best endeavors 
to have the Federal Government accept said 150 acres known as 
Royal Palm Hammock, and such additional acreage as shall be 
given by Barron Collier, and to there establish a national park, 
naming and designating the same as ‘ Lincoln-Lee Memorial Na- 
tional Lark,’ and to maintain the same thereafter; 
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“4. Be ét further resolved, That we express our appreciation 
to Barron Collier for his generous offer to give such lands for a 
national park, which will be a great benefit to south Florida in 
particular and the State of Florida and the Nation at large; 

“65. Be it further resolved, That a certified copy of this resolu- 
tion be given to Barron Collier, the Southern States Land & 
Timber Co., the Board of County Commissioners of Lee County, 
Fla., Hon, Thomas A. Edison, and Henry Ford, who have been 
designated as the committeemen from Lee County, and our re 
spective Representatives in Congress.” 

Upon motion of Taylor, seconded by Barfield, called and carried, 
the foregoing resolution was unanimously adopted, 


State or FLoripa, County of Colliers 


This is to certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of 
the resolution adopted by the Board of County Commissioners of 
Collier County, Fla., at their regular meeting held April 9, 1924, and 
duly recorded in the minutes of said date. 

Witness my hand and official seal this 16th day of April, A. D. 
1924. 

[Smal] W. B. LANier, Clerk. 
By BE. W. RUSSELL, D. OC, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8143) for the 
protection of the fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
449) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 6202) to amend sections 11 and 12 of the mer- 
chant marine act, 1920, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 450) thereon. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, from the Committee on Finance, 
submitted the views of the minority on the bill (H. R. 6715) 
to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to be printed as Report 
No. 398, Part 2. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3139) for the relief of Fannie M. Higgins; to the 
Committee on Claims. ; 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 8140) for the relief of Rachel Parke; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (8. 3141) granting a pension to Margaret Oram; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS (for Mr. La Borierte) : 

A bill (8S. 3142) for the relief of Lieut. George H. Hauge, 
United States Army; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (8. 3148) to authorize an appropriation of $20,000 for 
the purchase of certain lands in Seattle, King County, Wash.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 3144) for the relief of Delaware River Towing 
Line; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3145) to authorize a hearing for certain former 
officers of the Army discharged therefrom without honor; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3146) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Elizabeth 
Wright Cox; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3147) granting a pension to Manuel Baca; 

A bill (S. 3148) granting a pension to Jennie Cooney ; and 

A bill (S. 3149) granting a pension to Carlos Conklin; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 115) to provide for the free 
transmission through the mails of certain publications for the 
blind; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 7220, the Agricultural Department mn ingen 
Sindee: bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
priations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 
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On page 37, 
“There is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually the sum 
of $3,000,000, to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out the 


after line 3, to insert the following: 


land-purchase provisions of the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. L. 
p. 961), as amended.” 


INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL BUREAU AT THE HAGUE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 76) authorizing the maintenance by the 
United States of membership in the International Statistical 
Bureau at The Hague, which were to strike out all after the 
resolving clause, and to insert: 

That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any sums 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, sums not exceeding $2,500 
per annum to enable the United States to maintain membership in the 
International Statistical Bureau at The Hague, such sums to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of State. 


And to amend the title so as to read: “ Joint resolution aa- 
thorizing appropriations for the maintenance by the United 
States of membership in the International Statistical Bureau 
at The Hague.” 

Mr. LODGE. Those are only verbal changes in the joint 
resolution passed by the Senate, and I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SEVENTH PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CONFERENCE 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint reso- 
lution (8. J. Res. 77) authorizing the appointment of delegates 
to represent the United States at the seventh Pan American 
Sanitary Conference to be held at Habana, Cuba, in November, 
1924, which were to strike out all after the resolving clause and 
to insert: 


That the President is hereby empowered to appoint not te exceed 
four persons, including not less than two officers of the United States 
Publie Health Service, as delegates to represent the United States at 
the seventh Pan American Sanitary Conference to be held in the elty 
of Habana, Cuba. 

For the expenses of such delegates in attending the conference, in 
cluding the assembly of necessary data, the employment of interpreters, 
and the preparation of a report, $3,000, to be available during the 
fiseal year 1925, is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of State. 


And to amend the title so as to read: “ Joint resolution 
authorizing an appropriation to provide for the representation 


of the United States at the seventh Pan American Sanitary | 


Conference to be held at Habana, Cuba.” 

Mr, LODGE. I make a statement similar to the last, that 
the changes made by the House are only verbal; the substance 
is the same; and I move concurrence in the House amend- 
ments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INTER-AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint reso- 
lution (8. J. Res. 79) to provide for the representation of the 
United States at the meeting of the Inter-American Committee 
on Electrical Communications to be held in Mexico City begin- 
ning March 27, 1924, which were on page 1, line 5, to strike 
out all after “ $33,000” down to and including “ 1924” in line 
8, and to insert: “ (to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of State), to defray the cost of representation of the 
United States at the meeting of the Inter-American Committee 
on Electrical Communications to be held in Mexico City, Mexico, 
in 1924: Provided, however, That the principal delegates shall 
not exceed three in number and shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of the Senate: Pro- 
vided further, That no person in any private business 
related to the subject matter of said meeting shall be appointed 
as delegate, technical expert, secretary, or assistant secretary.” 

And to amend the title so as to read: “ Joint resolution to 
provide for the representation of the United States at the meet- 
ing of the Inter-American Committee on Electrical Communi- 
cations te be held in Mexieo City in 1924.” 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


UNALLOTTED LANDS IN THE KAW RESERVATION, OKLA. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of ves to the bil (S. 
2798) to authorize the leasing for mining purposes of unal- 


lotted lands tn the Kaw Reservation in the State of Oklahoma, 


which was on page 1, line il, after the word * 
insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That the production of of! and gas and other minerals 
on such lands may be taxed by the State in which said lands are 
located im all respects the same as production on unrestricted lands, 
and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to cause to be paid the tax so assessed against the royalty interests 
on said lands: Provided, however, That such tax shall not become a 
lien or charge of any kind or character against the land or the prop- 
erty of the Indian owner. 


Mr. CURTIS. The amendment simply provides that the 
royalties derived from the leasing of the oil land shall be tax- 
able to the State without a lien upon the land. I move that 
the Senate concur in the amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


. 


* prescribe,” to 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally 
read twice by their titles, and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 21. An act to amend the patent and trade-mark laws, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Patents. 

H. R. 4168. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pun- 
ish the unlawful breaking of seals of railroad cars containing 
interstate or foreign shipments, the unlawful entering of such 
cars, the stealing of freight and express packages or bag- 
gage or articles in process of transportation in interstate ship- 
ment, and the felonious asportation of such freight or express 
packages or baggage or articles therefrom into another district 
of the United States, and the felonious possession or reception 
of the same,” approved February 13, 1913 (37 Stat. L. p. 670); 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

H. R. 6628. An act to change the name of Jewett Street west 
of Wisconsin Avenue to Cathedral Avenue; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 7079. An act prohibiting the importation of crude opiam 
for the purpese of manufacturing heroin; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

H. R. 6255. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the incorporated town of Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue 
its bonds in any sum not to exceed $100,000 for the purpose 
of eonstructing a schoolhouse in said town and equipping the 
same,” approved February 7, 1920; and 

H. R. 6950. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Cordova, Alaska, to issue bends in any sum not exceeding 
$100,000 for the purpose of constructing and equipping a public- 
school building in said town of Cordova, Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Possessions. 

H. R. 4816. An act authorizing the Secretary of War te per- 
mit the city of Vicksburg, Miss., to construct and maintain 
water mains on and under the National Cemetery Road at 
Vicksburg, Miss.; and 

H. R. 6207. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to transfer to the jurisdiction of the Department of Jus- 
tice all that portion of the Fort Leavenworth Military Reserva- 
tion which lies in the State of Missouri, and for other pur- 
peses ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.731. An act authorizing the Wichita and affiliated 
bands of Indians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims; 

H. R. 6298. An act to authorize the leasing for oil and gas 
mining purpeses of unallotted lands on Indian reservations 
affected by the proviso to section 3 of the act of February 28, 
1891; and 

H. R. 7239. An aet authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay certain funds to various Wisconsin Pottawatomi Indians; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 656. An act to add certain lands to the Plumas and te 
the Lassen National Forests in California; 

H. R. 4437. An act to quiet title to land in the municipality 
of Flomaton, State of Alabama ; 

H. R. 8366, An act to add certain lands to the Santiam Na- 
tional Forest ; 

H. R. 7109. An aet to authorize acquisition of unreserved pub- 
lic lands in the Columbia or Moses Reservation, State of 
Washington, under acts of March 28, 1912, and March 3, 1877, 
and for other purposes ; and 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the 
Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R169. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amead 
section 73 of an act entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary,’ approved June 12, 
1916,” and for other purposes; 
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H. 2. 704. An act to authorize the Court of Appeals for the 
first circuit to hold sittings at San Juan, P. R.; 

Hi... 4526 An act to incorporate the United States Blind 
Veterans of the World War; 

11. . G64AG. An act providing for the holding of the United 
States district and circuit courts at Durant, Okla.; and 

IT, R, 88369. An act to extend the period in which relief may 
be granted accountable officers of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary 

H.R. 5218. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pittsburgh Coal, Land & Railroad Co. to construct a bridge 
across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at or near Nolan, in 
Mingo County, W. Va., to the Kentucky side, in Pike County, 
mY: : 

H. R. 8070. An act authorizing preliminary examinations and 
surveys of sundry streams with a view to the control of their 
floods: 

H. R. 8229. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of St. Paul, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River; 

Ht. R. 83804. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Chicago to construct a bridge across the Calumet River 
at or near One hundredth Street, in the city of Chicago, County 
of Cook, State of Illinois; and 

IH. J. Res. 231. Joint Resolution directing a census to be 
taken of bales of cotton now held at various places; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. S262. An act to fix the compensation of officers and 
employees of the legislative branch of the Government; ordered 
to lie on the table. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of April 9, 1924, entitled, “ Changing times; 
changing mind.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

CHANGING TIMES; CHANGING MIND 

This paper has been rather in favor of accepting Henry Ford's offer 
for Muscle Shoals. 

Changed conditions have changed that opinion, 

To begin with, when the Ford offer was first made the Government 
was utterly in the power of a plunderbund in full control of Congress 
and of the administration. 

Albert Fall personified the governing policy toward national natural 
resources, 

The big idea was to give everything that could be given to private 
exploiters, with free and unlimited right to tax the public. 

Muscle Shoals was to be given away to the Alabama Power Co. or 
to the budding and fast-developing Power Trust, which in 50 years or 
less would have had a tighter stranglehold on the public than the Coal 
Trust has had for the past 25 years. 

As an alternative evil the Ford plan was the lesser. 

But times have changed. The danger isn't past, and Secretary 
Work is a worthy successor to Fall as an anticonservationist, while 
Secretary Weeks, Fall's political and business partner, is still on the 
job with “ more business in Government” as his watchword. 

The public is slightly awakened, however, and reasserts with in- 
creasing emphasis its belief in the conservation policies of Roosevelt, 
Pinchot, and Wilson. 

When the Ford plan passed the House, amendment after amendment 
was offered which would protect the public interest. Each was voted 
down on threat that “ Ford would not stand for it.” 

The only thing that made the Ford plan pass the House was a feeling 
of confidence in Henry Ford’s good faith. But Ford will not live 
more than 15 or 20 years, and his heirs and successors are to be given 
Muscle Shoals for 100 years. 

From the beginning Senator Norris and those who believe with him 
have refused to be swept off their feet by the Ford illusion. Norris 
is prepared to make a fight in the Senate against the Ford offer and 
in favor of the Government keeping the great water power. 

It is to be hoped and expected that Senator Norris will win his 
fight. It is to be hoped that true conservation applied to Muscle 
Shoals will end the orgy of loot of the water powers of the country. 

As a unit in a nationally owned and operated superpower system, 
Muscle Shoals can be made to reduce the cost of living of our children 
and our grandchildren, At least one less monster trust will feed upon 
the body of the public. 

How many of us would favor the gift of hundreds of millions of 
dollars to Ford if the bill frankly stated its intent and belief thus: 
“A bill to turn Musele Shoals over to Henry Ford and his son Edsel 
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and his grandchildren and great-grandchildren for 100 years, this 
Nation being convinced that Henry Ford is an able, unselfish, and 
public-spirited citizen and that his methods and ideals are hereditary "? 

Not many. 

Thank Heaven, the Teapot has pointed the way to a return to the 
wiser, safer, and more patriotic ways of the conservationists. Ir 
may mean fewer multimillionaires, but it will also mean lower cost 
of living for everybody. 

Read this in the light of your last winter’s coal bill. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted 
compensation for veterans of the World War, and for othe: 
purposes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, if adjusted compensation 
for the American soldier in the World War had not been based 
on justice and on right it would long ago have lost its appeal 
for*the American people. It has been subjected to the bitterest, 
most prolonged, and most powerful attack eyer directed against 
a legislative measure. And yet it survives, a tribute to the 
unconquerable sense of right that still dwells in the hearts of 
the masses. 

Observe, My. President, how the cause of our brave defenders 
has outlived tremendous obstacles and formidable delays. The 
pronounced discrepancy between the pay of the soldier and thai 
of civilian Jabor during the war, the losses incurred by the sur- 
render of positions when men were called to the colors and 


| the difficulty of resecuring them or of obtaining others of 





equal value; the damage to life programs and careers due to 
the sudden separation from school and college, from business, 
and profession; the spectacle of readjustments by Congress of 
the compensation of contractors, railroads, manufacturers, 
shipbuilders, corporations, and so forth, growing out of war 
services and war conditions, all created a feeling among the 


| soldiers, their families, friends, and undoubtedly a majority 


of the American people that the Government should take some 


| step in the matter of readjusted compensation for ex-service 


men, 

These men had cheerfully responded at a dollar a day, plus 
Army allowances of food and clothing, when those at home 
were receiving for ordinary labor from three to five times the 
equivalent of that pay and allowance, cheerfully responded to 
the summons which meant agony and death and deprivation 
in the cause of country and flag and God, perished by thou- 
sands in a distant land, were maimed and disabled by thousands, 
faced loss of employment and actual want by thousands on 
their return, offered their bodies that liberty might be pre- 
served in the spirit illustrated by the divine martyrdom almost 


| 2,000 years ago upon the crest of Golgotha. 


In the Congress that had been elected during the war a bill 
providing various forms of adjusted compensation passed the 
House and came to the Senate before the adjournment of the 
second session of that Congress, the Sixty-sixth, in June, 1920 
The bill produced the funds it proposed to distribute by addi- 
tional surtaxes on incomes, a stock and bond tax, a produce ex- 
change tax, a real-estate tax, additional taxes on tebacco and 
cigars, and a stock-dividend tax. The cash option carried in the 
bill meant the equivalent of $1 a day for home service, $1.25 a 
day for overseas service, excepting 60 days in each case which 
were held to have been covered by the payment of $60 which 
each soldier had received on discharge. Other options in- 
cluded interest-bearing 20-year certificates, vocational training 
aid, aid in acquiring farm or home and land settlement aid. 

The Senate took no aetion before adjournment and the matter 
was postponed until after the national election. The Republican 
Party was in control of both branches of Congress and could 
have passed the measure if it had so desired. The impression 
was carefully cultivated that the bill would pass the following 
winter. It seemed to have general support both in and out of 
Congress. A number of States had voted liberal recognition 
to their own troops. Petitions with millions of signatures 
flooded Congress. The third and last session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, Republican, I repeat, in both branches, expired, how- 
ever, and with it expired the first adjusted compensation bill. 

During the first session of the Sixty-seventh Congress, over- 
whelmingly Republican in both branches, with a Republican 
President in the White House, another adjusted compensation 
bill was introduced in the Senate and soon favorably reported. 
It was substantially similar to the bill which failed in the pre- 
ceding Republican Congress but with the provisions for special 
taxes to raise the needed funds omitted. The Senate by an 
almost unanimous vote proceeded to its consideration. It seemed 
certain of adoption by that body unless some unexpected in- 
fluence should intervene. That influence materialized in the 











appearance in person ef President Harding before the Senate, 
and im his address to the Senate im the course of which he 
urged the recommitment of the bil. His chief argument was 
that the bill was too severe a burden on the Treasury. He 
favered the principle of adjusted compensation. The bill was 
then recommitted by the Repubhican Senate and went back to 
the Fimance Committee to enter the eternal sleep, But the 
matter would not down. 

The bonus Banque began to haunt the murderous Republican 
Macbeth at every turn. The sense of injustice deepened 
among the soldiers and the people in general Appeals to Con- 
gress multiplied. The commercial and fimaneial interests of 
the country became so alarmed by the vitality ef a measure 
they could not secretly kill that in desperation they ceased 
to fight under cever, dropped the weapons of subtle and 
clandestine manipulation, and began a course of active, open, 
and violent oppesition, The President notified the Republican 
leaders im Congress that he weuld vete any further bill that 
did net provide a special tax, suggesting a sales tax as a proper 
and practicable means of producing the necessary funds. In the 
face of this notice Republican House leaders. prepared and 
reported in March of 1922—that is, during the seeond session of 
the Sixty-seventh Congress—a third adjusted compensation 
measure without special tax provisions. It followed the same 
general lines of the former bills, except that the cash option 
was almost entirely eliminated and the cost to the Government 
spread over a period of 40 years. It passed the House and 
Senate by large majorities. ‘Lrue te his word, and as the 
Republican majority im Congress knew he would do, the 


Republican President vetoed the bill. The House turned dewn 


the veto by much more than the required two-thirds, but in 
the Republican Senate sufficient votes were feund to prevent 
the overturn of the veto there. Thus wealth again scored 
against humanity. 

i shall not pause te review at length the arguments that 
have been advanced in Congress to show that this eeuntry is 
entirely able to accord just treatment to its saviors. It is only 
necessary to point eut that the tetal national indebtedness, 
twenty-one and a half billions, In round, numbers, is less than 7 
per cent of our estimated national wealth of $320,000,000,000 ; 
that the total cost of the last adjusted eampensation measure, 
taking the Treasury’s figures of $4,000,000,000, would not add 
2 per cent to that propertion. With the cost of adjusted com- 
pensation added. to our existing national debt, the tetal would 
be far less, in proportion to our national wealth, than the debt 
of any of the principal nations participating ia the World War, 
with the sele exception of Japan. . 

I wish te refer a moment to the suggestion that adjusted 
compensation is an attempt to commercialize patriotism. If 
that be true, it was an attempt to commercialize patriotism 
to fix any compensation. for the soldier at all. When Congress 
increased the pay ef the private soldier from the pre-war figure 
of $15 per month to $30, it figured that with subsistence and 
clothing-added the soldier would receive the equivalent of about 
$3 per day, thinking that this represented the average renumera- 
tion of ordinary labor. Inflation of living costs and wages, how- 
ever, set in to such an extent that civilian labor rose to $5, $8, 
$10 a day, and in certain instanees even higher. Nobody claimed 
that it was an insult to the soldier to fix his compensation in 
the first instance at some figure and on some basis at once 
reasonable and fair. 

And no one may fairfy claim now that an endeavor to redress 
whatever injustice was involved in that first adjustment is a 
reflection on his integrity or leve of country. 

The Republican President who succeeded President Harding 
declared against adjusted compensation in his initial message 
to the Congress. The Republican Party can not escape re- 
sponsibility for the failure to provide adjusted compensation for 
our veterans of the World War, the preservers of our civiliza- 
tion. The Republican Purty failed to pass an adjusted com- 
pensation measure which provided special taxes for the needed 
funds. At the command of a Republican President fit recom- 
mitted an adjusted compensation measure with the special taxes 
eliminated, and then, in the face of his statement that he 
woukl vete any further proposal with the taxes omitted, it 
sent to him such a bill, literally challenging his veto and conspir- 
ing with him for its destruction. Now, in a desperate effort to 
present a bill to the new Republican President tn such form 
as to be but little more than an apology and a shadow, in the 
form of an insurance measure which cap hardly be cal¥ed a gen- 
uine compensation bill, prompted either by the hepe that in 
suelr form it may cause him to repudiate the pesition he has 
already taken, or by the knowledge that he wilt kill it anyhow, 
the Republican Purty adds another chapter to the perfidious 
drama it has enacted in connection with this subject. The 
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whole procedure bears the earmarks of an unhely Republican 
game, a game to deceive the former soldiers on the one hand, 
and to keep the faver ef the great fimancial Interests on the 
other. 

Mr. President, I shall support this measure when offered 
for final passage if efforts to amend it fail, but I shall suvport 
it under protest, and only because at this time it embodies the 
only prospect of action of any kind. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, the pending bill whieh has 

been reported out by the Finance Committee is probably not in 
aecord in its details with the judgment of many Members of 
| the Senate. I should have liked to have had a little different 
arrangement. I introduced a bill which represented conception 
of the obligations of the Government to the veterans of the 
Wortd War. TI believed it would have been a more satisfactory 
bill, and I am still inclined to that opinion. It provided for 
a eash optien distributed over four years, se that the financing 
of the bill would net have disturbed the industrial conditions 
of the country. Hoewever, to my mind any Member of Congress 
who is the real friend of the veterans and desires legislation 
on the subject will vote for the bill as reported by the Finance 
| Committee. 
| ‘The bill as now presented to the Senate is far superior te 
| the bill which was presented at the last Congress. Many of 
the very objectionable and expensive features of the former 
| bill have been eliminated. When I say “expensive features” 
| I refer to the loan provisions of the bill which was submitted 
| at the last Congress, which would have entailed a very heavy 
rate of interest to the borrower, which, in turn, would have 
| been suffered by the veterans. ‘Those features have been elimi- 
| hated in the pending bill, which makes a more businesslike 
measure. 

Again, there is this to be said: I see no reason why a Mem 
ber of the Senate or of the Howse should set himself up as a 
spekesman for the veterans of this country as against the 
judgement of the organizations whieh have a right te represent 
ae veterans, The American Legion, which has posts and 

organizations in nearly every hamlet of the ceuntry, almost 
ga indorsed the provisions of the bill as reperted 





by the Finance Committee. I have received similar communi- 
cations. from the several posts im my State om behalf of the 
veterans. These organizations approve the bill as brought out 
by the Finance Committee. 

The present bill features the insuramee plan. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senater from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Nerth Carolina? 

Mr. BURSUM.. I yield, 
| Mr. SIMMONS. The statement just made by the Senator 
|is quite an imteresting one. I have not understoed the repre- 
sentatives of the Legion as going quite so far as the Senator's 
observations would indfeate. He thinks they have gone in 
support of the bill reported by the Finance Committee. TF have 
not understood the representatives of the organization as stat- 
ing that this bill was satisfactory te the Legion or that it 
was what the ex-serviee men desired. I have understood them 
as taking the position that the ex-service men were willing to 
accept it because it was all they thought they could get at 
this time, and net that they thought it was what they are 
entitled to. Am I mistaken as to that? 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I will say to the distinguished 
Senater from Nerth Curolina that his conception about the 
wishes of the ex-service men is to some extent probably true. 
So far as the erganiantion is eencerned, and posts which belong 
to the American Legion, I have received abselute and definite 
requests by telegram: and by letter asking my support for the 
bill, and referring to it by number, so that there is no questien 
in my mind but that the Americam Legion and the posts im that 
whole organization, whiel: is the most potential in this country 
representing the ex-service men, have indicated their approval 
of the bill and a desire for its passage. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will parden 
me further, I have reeeived a great many telegrams myself, 
chiefly from representatives of the Legion, asking my support 
of this: measure; but the eommunieations EF have received have 
seemed to me to stress the idea that the senders were for this 
measure beeause they were led to betieve that they could not 
obtain through the party new in power anything that was more 
satisfactory. It has seemed te me that they have tried, in 
their telegrams and in their representations, to make it clear 
that this bil? did net give them what they wanted, that it was 
in the nature of a makeshift, and that they were accepting it 
because they did net expect at this time to be able to get any 
more, 
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I nve he eT 
that lave been read here, and I have beeu impressed 
with it running through all the telegrams that I have received. 
No Mr. President, | want to say—and I am not saying it in 
controversial spirit—that I think there is a reason why 

ese representatives of the Legion have indicated to Senators 
that they want them to support this measure because it is the 
best that they think they can get at this time, and that reason is 
this: They know, as I think they must know, that the vast 
majority of service men in this country will not be satisfied 
with this measure. They will either feel that they are taking 


zranis 


something less than they are entitled to, something less than | 


they want, or they will feel that hereafter the doors will be 
thrown more widely open to them, and they can come back to 
Congress and get the full measure of relief to which they think 


they are entitled. 
Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, my experience does not coin- 
cide with the statement of the distinguished Senator from 


North Carolina. I do believe that there are many ex-Service 
men who would prefer a different kind of a bill, and will not 
be entirely satisfied with this one. That is perfectly true. So 


far as the organized ex-service men of this country are con- 
cerned, however, there is no question in my mind that this bill 
meets their approval. The best evidence is their own state- 
ments 


I desire to call the attention of the Senator from North 
Carolina to a portion of a telegram dated Indianapolis, April 19, 
directed to Hon. D. U. FiercHer, Washington, D. C., from 
John R. Quinn, National Commander of the American Legion. 
A portion of this telegram is as follows: 

The bill overwhelmingly passed by House and as reported by Senate 
Finance Committee is in accordance with resolutions adopted at last 
two national conventions of the American Legion. It meets approval 
of members of Legion. Question of immediate cash has not been be- 
fore ex-service men and women for two years. My dear Senator, in 
name of ex-service men and women of our country, we ask your sup- 
port of bill as reported by Senate Finance Committee without amend- 
ment Your active support will receive sincere appreciation of ex-serv- 
ice men and women of our country. 


That is the explicit, specific, perfectly plain statement of the 
commander of the Legion, who represents the ex-service men 
belonging to that organization all over this country. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURSUM., I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND, What is the date of the telegram that the 
Senator read? 

Mr. BURSUM. April 19. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator will be interested in a tele- 
gram which is dated April 21, from the head of the soldiers in 
Arkansas, addressed to me at the Senate Office Building: 

Notice 
with 


by 
cash item. 


press dispatch you have introduced soldiers’ 
More power to you, Sentiment in 
whelmingly in favor of cash option. 


bonus bill 
Arkansas over- 


Mr. BURSUM. By whom is that signed? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is signed by John H. Stewart. 

Mr, BURSUM. Representing whom? 

Mr. COPELAND. The head of the soldiers in that State. 

Mr. BURSUM, The commander? Is he the commander of 
the Legion? 


Mr. COPELAND. I do not know what his office is, but the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARAWAY] will be glad to tell the 
Senator who this man is, 

Mr. BURSUM. Did he sign the telegram as commander? 

Mr. COPELAND. He did not. 

Mr. BURSUM. Or as an official of any post? 

Mr. COPELAND. He did not; but he said that the sentiment 
in Arkansas was overwhelmingly in favor of this cash bonus. 

Mr. BURSUM. No doubt that boy stated his desires within 
his conception, but I dare say that a great many posts in the 
State of Arkansas have officially indorsed this bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have no doubt about that. 
It was explained to them, no doubt, that this was all they could 
get at this time, and they officially indorsed it. 

[ have had some experience with reference to this matter. 
The commander of a certain Southern State called on me only a 
few days ago and exhibited to me a telegram from Mr. Quinn, 
directed to him, which urged him as the commander to approve 
this bill, and to try the best he could to induce his Senators to 
support it. In that telegram his argument was that this was 
the best measure that could be had at this time, and that if an 
attempt should be made to obtain anything else it would un- 
doubtedly meet with a veto from the White House, and that 
there were not sufficient votes available to override that veto. 
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impressed with that running all through the tele- | 


Instead of answering Mr. Quinn, the commander of the 
Legion in the State to which I refer came to see me to talk 
with me about it. It was his idea, not that this measure was 
what was demanded by the service men, but that the service 
men had been led to believe that it was all they could get and 
that any effort to enlarge its benefits to the soldiers would meet 
with a veto, and that an enlarged bill could not command 
enough votes in the Senate to override the veto but that this 
bill would probably command sufficient votes to override the 
veto. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I do not feel that we ought to 
be concerned as to whether or not the bill will be vetoed. The 
right to object to legislation is a constitutional right of the 
President. The right to enact legislation is constitutional on the 
The Congress should exercise its judg- 
ment, the Executive should exercise his, independent of any 
influence from the other branch of the Government. 

So far as the chances of passing a cash option at this time 
are toncerned, I call the attention of the Senator from North 
Carolina to the fact that the House threshed out that question 
pretty well. Both sides of that question were presented to the 
House committee. The question was argued there. [t was 
finally won out upon the lines of this bill by a majority vote 
of the committee. Taking that as a basis, I say we may well 
conclude that the chances of changing this bill at this late date 
are slight, and such a course would be hazardous. It might 
result in the loss of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says that he thinks this body 
ought to do its conscientious duty and the President of course 
ought to be left to do his? 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In that I think the Senator fs correct. I 
want to ask him, though, is he conscientiously in favor of a 
cash bonus? 

Mr. BURSUM. I will say to the Senator that I am conscien- 
tiously in favor of solving this problem. I am conscientiously 
in favor of passing this bill and disposing of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is the Senator in favor of a cash bonus? 

Mr. BURSUM. If I believed that it would come to something, 
that it would become a law, that it would net be the means of 
defeating this legislation, that it would not be the means of 
keeping this question open forever and forever, I would vote 
for it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, as I understand the Senator, he 
really believes in a cash bonus, but he is going to yield to what 
he considers the political exigencies of the occasion and vote 
against the cash bonus at this time? Is that correct? 

Mr. BURSUM. Not at all; far from it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, I want to ask the Senator 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield further to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BURSUM. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator if he did not 
vote for a cash bonus in September, 1922? 

Mr. BURSUM. I did, and I proposed it, and it was voted 
down. It was voted down in this Chamber, and I apprehend 
that there is no more chance now than there was then of pass- 
ing it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
the bill of 1920. 

Mr. BURSUM. Never. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And then, in addition to that, the Senator 
also voted to pass it over President Harding’s veto, did he not? 

Mr. BURSUM. I did. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And now the Senator is repudiating both 
of those votes? 

Mr. BURSUM. No, sir; far from it. This is a far better 
bill than the bill to which the Senator from Tennessee refers. 
The bill which was passed at that time, and which President 
Harding vetoed, contained no cash provision except the $50 
provision which we have here. It had a very objectionable, 
expensive loan provision, which is greatly improved by the pro- 
visions of this bill. This is a better bill than the bill which 
President Harding vetoed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And yet the Senator would not be willing 
this time to pass a bill with a cash option in it over the Presi- 
dent’s veto—— 

Mr. BURSUM. Oh, I have not said that. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Although in 1922 the Senator did vote to 
pass such a bill over the President’s veto? 

Mr. BURSUM. No; it was not contained in the bill of 1922. 





Why, there was a cash-bonus provision in 


Mr. McKELLAR. That was the five-option plan. 
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that bill other than the $50 provision. The bill which 
yetoed by President Harding contained a loan provision which 
was far inferior to the loan provision of this bill and more 
expensive. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was a provision, however, under which 
the soldiers could get the cash. This is a bill under which the 
soldiers can not get the cash, but they will have to wait three 
years before they can borrow even $87 on the certificate, and 
in addition to that they will have to die before they can get 
anything if they do not want to borrow on it. 

Mr. BURSUM. Oh, no; that is not quite the fact. 
dier might have obtained cash under the bill which was vetoed 
by President Harding by borrowing and paying a high rate of 
interest. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. 
ator 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator why this change 
of front on his part? 

Mr. BURSUM. There is no change of front. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Having advocated, to the extent of over- 
riding the veto of the President belonging to his own party in 
1922, a bill with five different alternative plans, all compen- 
sating the soldier, now the Senator is unwilling to vote for 
more than one of the five plans that he voted for then. How 
does the Senator explain that remarkable change of position? 

Mr. BURSUM. Let me say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that I will vote for any bill having a chance to pass, whether 
it provides for all cash, a cash option, or any other kind of a 
reasonable bill, and will vote to override the President's veto 
should one be interposed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that is so, why is the Senator—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee 
has not addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator 
yielded. 

Mr. BURSUM. The trouble is not with the President; the 
trouble is with Congress. You can not pass that kind of a bill. 
That is your trouble. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
me—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And the colloquy is going on. I hope the 
Chair will permit the Senator to yield to me if he is willing 
to do so. Of course, if the Chair objects, I shall not press the 
matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. McK&LLAR. The-Senator says the trouble is with Con- 
gress. Of course, when the former friends of the bonus, such as 
the Senator from New Mexico was, now take the position that 
it must be an insurance policy or nothing for the soldier-——— 

Mr. BURSUM. Not at all. If the Senate passed a bill carry- 
ing the cash option and it went to the House, and the House 
passed it, I would vote for it over the President's veto; but I 
say 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
do that. 

Mr. BURSUM. I say the Senator from Tennessee is en- 
tirely wrong in his premise. The trouble is not with the Presi- 
dent; the trouble is in passing the bill through Congress. That 
has already been thrashed out. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Georgla? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I was very much interested in what the Sena- 
tor said about voting for this bill because it is the only way to 
help the soldier. I am going to vote for the cash bonus, with 
the idea that if that is voted down, or if the President vetoes 
it, we will then offer the insurance plan on the tax bill which 
has been reported to the Senate, and I want to know why the 
Senator is not willing to support that action. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator from New Mexico is not in 
favor of entering into any kind of a procedure which would 
be caleulated to defeat the object and purpose of the legisla- 
tion which is pending. Furthermore, the Senator from New 
Mexico is not willing to place his judgment above the judgment 
of those who are legally constituted to represent and who have 
a right to speak for the veterans, and a much better right than 
any Member of this body. 


President, I want to ask the 


Sen- 





Does the Senator yield to 


from New Mexico has 


Mr. President, the Senator has yielded to 





I am glad to know that the Senator will 
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Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask him this question: I 
greatly interested in the Senator's statement just a 
ago that even though 


Was 
moment 


i cash provision were inserted in the bill, 
the Senator would still vote for the bill and would vote to 
override the President's veto of the bill if it were interposed, 


Mr. BURSUM. Absolutely. 
Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, the Senator dk 


es not take 


om Massachusetts 
{Mr. Lopee], the Senator from Kansas [| Mr. Curtis] 


ris|, the Sena 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Watson], and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Wrirris], that they would not vote to override the Presi 


dent’s veto in the event one were interposed to a cash 
To that extent I congratulate the Senator. I think the Senator 
should not make a stand against a provision in the bill which 
he says he is perfectly willing to support, even to the extent 
of voting to override the President's veto if one should be inter- 
posed, 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, my concern is not about what 
the Chief Executive will do. That is his business. My con 
cern is about what will do. We know what the 
House has done, and we have no reason to believe that the 
House will reverse itself. After all, the regularly constituted 
organizations representing the veterans, who have a right to 
speuk for the veterans of this country, have said that they are 
satisfied with the bill, and give it their approval, and have 
asked us to pass the bill. I submit that it would be highly 
improper on our part to substitute ourselves as superior au- 
thorities as to what is best for what is desired by the veterans 
of this country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BURSUM. [ yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator believe that the 
vidual Members of the House had a fair chance to express 
their views on the bonus? Was it not presented to the House 
in such a way, under their rules, that a Member had to choose 
whether he would vote for the particular measure which was 
presented or vote against the bonus? Did the individual Mem- 
ber have a fair chance to express himself? 

Mr. BURSUM. It is not up to the Senator from New York, 
or within his power or within my power, to reconstruct the 
House. The same rules which were in effect a month ago, when 
this bill was passed, are still in effect. The same House is sit- 
ting. There is no reason to expect that any different handling 
of this bill will be had if the matter is sent back to the House. 

Mr. COPELAND. But the Senator made the point against 
the cash option here that the House had taken certain action. 
If the Senate were to adopt the pending amendment, it would 
give the House a chance to vote on the cash option. That meas 
ure would go to the House and they would have a chance to 
express their views on a cash bonus, which they have not had 
up to this time. 

Mr. BURSUM. The House had that chance, and had ample 
opportunity. It was presented very ably by the champions of 
that feature of the question. 

Mr. President, something has been said about the political 
phase of this question, and an effort has been made to place 
responsibility on the Republican Party for the failure of the 
passage of the bonus. This is not a partisan question. Polities 
can not legitimately enter into the proposition of whether or 
not veterans of the country shall be paid that which those of 
us who favor the proposal believe is honestly and legitimately 
due them. That can not be a partisan question. Men of both 
parties have differed, and will differ. 

It is not a partisan question, and I say God pity the man 
who yotes for an amendment because he may be championing 
the cause, of the veterans and thinks that by so doing he will 
initiate or will earn any political claim on the veterans on that 
account. If we pass this bill, we will pass it because we 
believe it just, because we believe it an obligation, and we will 
not pass it for political gain. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
New Mexico yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator speaks of making this a politi- 
cal question. On our side there has been no caucus; nothing 
has been done to try to line up the Democrats for any one bill. 

Mr. BURSUM. Permit me to call the attention of the Sena- 
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Senator from 


tor from Georgia to the fact that mention of the responsibility 
being placed upon the Republicans as a party has been made 
here on the floor no less than two or three times this morning. 
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Mr. HARRIS. But I believe the Senator’s party caucused 


on this question, white the Democrats did not. 

Mr. BURSUM. May I advise the Senator from Georgia 
that not once has this question ever been brought up in caucus 
by the Republicans. 

Mr. HARRIS. E am very glad to hear that. It never has 

en, on this side. 

ir. BURSUM. Every Member on this side of the Chamber 


il am sure is perfectly free te vote his convictions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

lhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
New Mexico yield to the Senater from North Carolina? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In his statements in the colloquy between 
himself and the Senator from Tennessee the Senator from New 
Mexico made it perfectly clear to me that he himself is not 
satisfied with this Senate committee bill; that he has hereto- 
fore voted for a cash proposition, and that he is still in faver 
of a cash pi but that he is accepting this, just as I 
suid the Leg people are accepting it,-because he can not 
get what he wants, what he would prefer, and what he thinks 
would be a fuJl measure of justice to the service men. 


from 


oposition 4 


ol 


Mr. BURSUM. I am perfectly free to say to the Senator 
that if 1 had been preparing a bill, and it were within my 


power to say the kind of a bill which should be passed, it prob- 
ably would not agree with the bill which is before us. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That what I understoed the Senator’s 
position to be, and that is what I say is the position of the 
service men throughout the country. That is the ground upon 
which they are urging us to pass this bill. The Senator says 
that he not only voted for a cash payment, but that he offered 
an amendment, as I understand— 

Mr. BURSUM. No; it was a bill. The bill is before the 
rinance Committee, of which the Senator from North Carolina 
is a member, and has never been reported, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says he intredueed that bill, 
but that it did not pass, because the Senate was opposed, as 
I understand him to say, te the cash preposition. Now the 
Senator says he is still in favor of payment in cash and would 
still vote for a proposition of that kind. He says that the 
trouble is net at the White House, but that the trouble is in 


is 


Cougress, That is, the Senator means to say, as I understand 
him, that the Congress would not vote for a cash proposition, 


nnd he bases that opinion upon the fact that some time ago 
they voted down his proposition, I want to say to the Senater 
that I am absolutely satisfied that if the Senate could get a 
bona fide vote upon the question of a cash option, discennected 
from the apprehension that the President would vete it, there 
would not be the slightest trouble in the world about getting 
net only a majority in the Senate in favor of a cash prope- 
sition, but a very large majority in favor of it. 

Then the Senator says he is afraid of the House upon this 
question. The House has passed this insurance bill, but, as 
the Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLaAnp] has stated, the 
fYouse had no opportunity, as I understand it, to vote upon the 
alternative proposition or to vete upon a combination of the 
two methods of payment. ‘They were precluded, by their pe- 
culiar rules, as T understand it, from a vote of that sort. 

ln confirmation, however, of the impression which I have, 
amounting to a conviction, that the House would now vote to 
attach a cash-option propesition te this bill, it has been stated 
upon the floor of the Senate, if my recolection is not at fauit— 
TI think it was stated by the Senator from Nebraska [ Mr. 
Norxis] yesterday—that if the Senate would add this cash- 
option proposition, and ft should go over to the House, there 
would not be any conference, because the House is so strongly 
in favor of that proposition that they would accept the amend- 
ment of the Senate without sending ft to conference. 

I believe from what I have heard that that is about the 
situation with reference to the attitude of the House toward 
the question at this time. 

Mr. BURSUM. I suggest that what the House will do fs 
purely speculative on the part of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senater must remember that he 
said the trouble was in the two Houses and not at the White 
Ffouse. 

Mr. BURSUM. Tt fs, and I am justified fm saying se, because 
we have before us the evidence of their works. We have 
before us the bill which they passed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator if he belleves, if a 
cash proposition were preserted to the Senate as an alternative 
proposition or as an eptieonal propesition, that the Senate 
would adopt it? 
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Mr. BURSUM. I betieve absolutely, and I am satisfied, that 
if any great change is made in the bill it will be the means ef 
delaying the passage of the bill at this session. 

: mee SIMMONS. But the Senator means at the White House, 
oes he not? 

Mr. BURSUM. No; I mean in Congress. Let me say te the 
Senator from North Carolina that there is no enemy of the 
liquidation ef obligations so foreeful as time, delay, time, delay. 
Time is of the essence of this whele proposition. If we fail to 
pass the bill at this session, in my judgment we will never 
pass such a bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I interrupt the Senator again? 

Mr. BURSUM. I y¥ield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. [I think the Senator has the thing abso- 
lutely reversed. Time is of the essence to a certain extent, 
but time will not eperate against the ex-service men in this 
matter, ‘The ex-service men could probably not have secured 
the legislation they wanted; the service men probably could 
not have secured even the minimum of legislation that is offered 
to them in this bill much earlier than the present time. Every 
day adds to ghe strength of the demand of the Legion ferces 
in the country to the support of the bonus proposition, 

If we pass the measure to-day, and it is felt to be inadequate 
by the service men and by their friends in the country, I ven- 
ture the statement that the sentiment for additional legisla- 
tien, in order that the soldier may receive full justice, will 
result in the speedy return of the representatives of that or- 
ganization to Congress for additional legislation. 

If we defeat their demands to-day, when they come next 
time they will come nearer te getting what they are entitled 
to than they are going to get to-day. My own judgement, from 
a careful study of the sentiment in my owm State and other 
sections im the country with reference to the demands of the 
legion and the ex-service men, is that the strength of their 
cause, the justice of their cause, the righteousness of their 
demands are growing stronger and strenger; that every day 
and every year in the hearts and the minds of the American 
people the sentiment is getting stronger and’ stronger, and we 
can not by any makeshift legislation put it down. We can 
new give them a modicum. We can now give them what is 
a mere sop, but in the end, I do net eare how long the repre 
sentatives of certain interests in the country may prevent it, 
the overwhelming sense of justice in this country toward these 
men will finally assert itself and they are going to get what 
they want. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. The Chair, for fts own 
guidance, inquires of the Senator from New Mexico whether 
he has yielded the floor te the Senator from Nerth Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from New Mexico did yield 
to me, and IT do net think the Chair ought to object te it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must know who 
has the floor. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President—— " 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. BURSUM. If yield. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Ff ask permission of the Senator from 
New Mexico to offer three telegrams which seem to me some- 
what pertinent to the remarks of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, and I ask that they be incorporated in the. Rzecorp. at the 
end of the speech of the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUML I ask that the telegrams be read now. 

‘he PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, they will 
be read. 

Mr. HEPLIN. I did not know they were to be read; I 
thought they were to be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. BRUCE, The Senator from New Mexico asked that they 
be read. 

Mr. BURSUM. Let them be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The telegrams will be read 
as requested. 

The reading clerk read ag follows: 

Buoominenos, ILL., April 19, 1924. 
Senater Manrm. McConMicx, 
Washingtom, D. @:: 

Illinois legionnaires request you eppese any amendments to compen 
sation bil and support biH as passed by House. 

J. J, BULLIneten, 
Commander American Legion, Department of Hunois. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I objeet te 
any more of these telegrams being read er printed in the 


Reoorp. Every one of us has received similar telegrams from 
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commanding officers of the Legion and it is simply delaying the 
progress of the bill. 

Mr. BURSUM. I think the Senator ought not to object. 
I asked that the telegram be read for the information of the 
Senate. It is a matter which appertains to the debate, and 
if there is any objection to having them read at the desk I 
shall read them myself. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Every Senator has received 
dozens of such telegrams. The Recorp is to-day filled with 
pages of telegrams of a similar character. 

Mr. BURSUM. Let the Recorp be filled. The Recorp is 
also filled with arguments against the very proposition which 
these telegrams support. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts object to the reading of the telegrams? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do, because they are 
similar to other telegrams now in the Recoxp. Every Senator 
has had communications of a similar kind. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Mexico will proceed, 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, the important telegram here 
has already been read. It is from the Illinois legionnaires 
who request that any amendment to the compensation bill as 
passed by the House be opposed. It is signed by the com- 
mander of the American Legion, Department of LUlinois. 
Another telegram is one from Commander Quinn, which has 
already been read and appears in the Recorp. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor? I know the Senator from Llinois thought the telegrams 
would disconcert me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BURSUM. I can not yield at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The only reason why I ask the Senator to 
yield is that the Senator from Illinois, when he presented the 
telegrams, said he wanted my attention called to. them. 


Mr. BURSUM. I will yield in a moment. I want to be cour- | 


teous to the Senator. 


Mr. SIMMONS. My question has reference to the telegrams | 


that the Senator is reading. 

Mr. BURSUM. I have here another telegram, just handed 
to me by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRanpecer]. It 
is from New Haven, Conn., addressed to the Senator from Con- 
necticut, and reads as follows: 


Please oppose any amendments from floor of Senate, and in particular 
cash option, and support adjusted compensation bill as reported by 
Senate Finance Committee. 

BD, P. ARMSTRONG, 
Department Commander American Legion of Connecticut. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suppose that bushels of these telegrams 
have been received by Senators. It will be noted, however, that 
all of the telegrams which the Senator has just read couple their 


statement with the request that the Senator to whom they are | 
directed shall vote against any amendment to the bill. Now, | 


why should they put their request in that form? 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator who asked that the telegrams 
be read urged that my attention be called to them. 

Mr. BURSUM. I submit that the Senator has a perfect 
right to take the floor in his own time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator does not want to yield to me, 
of course I would not insist upon the courtesy. 

Mr. BURSUM. I am willing to yield to any reasonable ex- 
tent, but not for a speech. 

So far as the question of righteousness and justice to the 
veterans and ex-service men who served this country so nobly 
and well in time of need, I yield to no one in my admiration, 
my allegiance, and my sympathy. But I submit that the bill 
which is pending is a better bill than the one for which the 
Senator from North Carolina and most of the Senators in this 
Chember voted and which was vetoed by President Harding. 


It is a better bill in every way. True, the insurance is a | 


feature of the bill, but after all it is a good feature. The man 
who takes care of his family and provides for them is a pretty 
good citizen. The man who takes out an insurance policy Is 
taking an effective measure to provide for his family in case 
of need, in case of accident, in case of something happening to 
take him away as the support of that family. 

I would not personally say to these boys, “ We are going to 
give you insurance, because it is not safe to trust you with 
money.” I de not believe in that doctrine, but I do say that 
the representatives of the ex-service men have a right to speak 
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and to say what they desire, and to give their approval. They 

have given their approval of the pending bill, and we have a 

right to respect their judgment, and not to set up our own 

personal judgment upon policies which will better please or 
satisfy the veterans as against the judgment of the organiza- 
| tions which represent the ex-service men of the country. 
| Mr. KING. My. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
| Mexico yield to the Senator from Utah? 
| Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 
| Mr. KING. I was attracted by the last sentence of the Sen- 
| ator to the effect that it is our duty to have no judgment of 
| our own. That was the substance of it. 

Mr. BURSUM. Oh, no. The Senator carries that a little 
too far. 

Mr. KING. Was not that the inference of the Senator, that 
we must have no judgment of our own? 

Mr. BURSUM. Oh, no. 

Mr. KING. That we must abdicate and do whatever the 
Legion tells us to do? 

Mr. BURSUM. Not at all; not at all. Nothing that I said 
could justify that kind of a construction. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will not object if later I obtain 
from the reporter a transcript of his remark and read it into 
the Recorp? 

Mr. BURSUM. What I said was that we had no right to set 
ourselves up as authority as to the kind of policy which would 
most benefit the ex-service men. 

Mr. KING. Then the Senator thinks that we ought not to 
have any judgment of our own as to whether the policy is 
beneficial or otherwise? 

Mr. BURSUM. Oh, yes; we might object to the whole propo- 
sition; but as for the right of the ex-service men to indicate 
the kind of policy which would be of greater benefit to them, I 
say they have the absolute right to do that. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator's position is the correct position 
for legislators, it seems to me there is no necessity of having a 
Senate and a House of Representatives; but we should let the 
various groups and blocs and organizations of the United 
States determine what they want and then let them send their 
| particular representatives here and pass the bill which they 
| desire. Why have Senators and Representatives? Why not 
change our form of government? 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator from Utah has drifted away 
from a legitimate construction of what I said. I am perfectly 
| willing to let my language stand as recorded, and the Senator 

may place such interpretation upon it as will gratify him. 

Mr. KING. I shall have no gratification whatever in placing 
an interpretation upon the Senator’s remarks; but let me say 
| to the Senator that I shall be very much delighted if the Sena- 
| tor will assume the position which I am sure his conscience 
| dictates that he shall assume, and will legislate here as his 
| conscience and his judgment dictate upon all questions rather 
than upon the demands of any organization or any faction or 
any section or any class. 

Mr. BURSUM. I will state to the Senator from Utah that 
my conscience is not troubling me any Just now. 

Mr. KING. No; I am afraid it does not. I wish it would 
trouble the Senator a little more. 

Ms. BURSUM. Mr. President, I look upon what is generally 
termed a bonus, or referred to as such, as an obligation. I do 
not look upon the proposed benefit as a mere bestowal or a gift 
to the soldiers. I should not favor a gift or a mere bestowal. 
| I do not believe that the ex-Service men of this country have 
come to Congress to ask or to plead for alms or charity. They 
have come pursuant to a legitimate demand for the settlement 
of an obligation which is justly and morally due them. They 
have come for a refunding and a settlement of that of which 
we wrongfully deprived them while they were in the service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
| Mexico yield to me? 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
| Mexico yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BURSUM. I shall yield in just a moment. For in- 

| stance, during the World War we initiated the program of giv- 
ing a bonus of $20 a month to every Government employee who 
received a salary of less than $2,500 a year. The soldiers 
earned less than $2,500 a year. and why were they made an 
exception to that rule? There can be no valid, legitimate rea- 
son for excepting the soldiers. 

Further, we deducted from the soldier's wage the inswrance 
premium while he was in the war. That was simply an out- 
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rageous exaction, which was not justified under any reason or 
precedent. In nearly every State in the Union whenever em- 
ployment is had in hazardous occupations the laws of the sev- 
eral States impose wpon the industry the payment of the insur- 
ance premium to cover that hazard. Can there be anything 
nore hazardous than war? By what principle of right or 
ethics or decency did we deduct from the soldier’s wage the 
preminm of insurance in order to carry the insurance while he 
was engaged in service in the war? That premium amounted 
to six or eight dollars a month. Now, I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the bill for which the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico previously voted carried a loan pro- 
vision by which the soldier at any time within three years 
could borrow 50 per cent of the amount of insurance; in other 


words, if a $500 policy was carried, the soldier could borrow 
on that policy $250; and subsequently he could borrow 85 per 
cent, which would have been $425. Those provisions, however, 


were not satisfactory to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. They were not. . 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘The Senator from New Mexico took the 
position that the soldier should have more cash. The Senator 
is now arguing against the cash provision. I now call his 
utfention to the statement which he made on August 30, 1922, 


Mr. BURSUM. I did take that position. 
Mr. McKDLLAR,. The Senator offered a substitute for the 


bil which was then pending, and this is what he said in support 
of the substitute which he then offered: 


The substitute provides for the payment within a year, or as soon 
as may be practicable after the passage of the proposed act, of 50 per 
cent of the allowance for the service of the ex-service man and of the 


other 50 per cent within five years thereafter. The deferred payment 


carries with it interest at the rate of 3) per cent. 


Thereupon the Senator made an argument at that time in 
favor of the cash provision for the soldiers of the war, but 
to-day the Senator is making an argument against any cash 
provision for the soldiers of the country. How does the Senator 
explain it? 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, that Is very easily explain- 
able. I made that argument, and 1 was gloriously defeated on 
the floor of the Senate. There is no better chance, to my mind, 
to obtain a change, so far as improving the principles of the 
bill to-day are concerned, than there then was. Inasmuch as 
i feel very keenly that no remedy has been had up to this 
date, and, furthermore, that the prepesal which is submitted at 
this time is far superior to the one which was submitted two 
years ago, and which was vetoed by President Harding, and 
in view of the fact that the veterans themselves, through their 
own organization, have expressed a preference for this bill, I am 
couvinced that, as a friend of the veterans, I am in duty bound 
to vote for it just as it has heen reported by the committee. , 

Furthermore, I wish te say concerning the reference that the 
Senator from Tennessee has made te the loaning provision 
under the bill which was sent to President Harding that that 
was a pawnbrokers’ proposition. The veteran would have re- 
ceived very littl money under that bill. He would have re- 
ceived 44 per cent from the Government and prebably would 
have been compelled te pay 15 or 25 per cent for 50 per cent of 
the amount of money which was due him, and that would have 
ended the whole proposition. This bill is a far better bill. 
There is no chance under this bill for the veteran to be de- 
frauded out of anything to which he is entitled, while there was 
such an opportunity under the bill which was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Harding as it passed the Congress two years ago. 

Mr. President, a few moments ago I was about to discuss the 
justification for the passage of this bill. I regard it as based 
upon at least a strong moral obligation. The discrimination on 
» necount of the $20 bonus paid to other Government employees, 
the deduction from the soldier’s wage of the Government insur- 
ance premiums, the deduction without his consent of the 
enforced allotments, which amounted to $200,000,000, the prac- 
tical coercion of the veterans immediately preceding the war 
in obtaining subscriptions for Liberty bonds, all justify the 
payment of adjusted compensation to the soldiers of the World 
War. 

As to Liberty bond subscriptions, the veterans paraded in 
camps and anyone failing to subscribe was publicly disgraced 
for so failing. They did subscribe and payment was made by 
deducting in monthly installments $5, and in some cases $10, 
from the soldier’s wage until the bonds were paid for. The 
veterans seld those bonds for 20 and 25 per cent less than what 
they were obliged to pay. I submit, Mr. President, that it is 


unfair to ask a citizen not only to fight for his country, to 
hazard his life, and at the same time to finance out of his 
meager wage a part of the cost of the war, 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I showld like te know from 
the Senator, if he can give the information, how general that 
practice was? I have known that that occurred a good many 
times among the people in various communities, but I was not 
aware that the Government had resorted to the practice of dis- 
gracing soldiers who would not subscribe according to the pro- 
gram laid down. 

Mr. BURSUM. 
years ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that is a course of conduct 
that can not be defended. 

Mr. BURSUM. I had a number of affidavits regarding the 
matter; I have not those affidavits at the present time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wondered if that were general, or was it 
confined to some particular camp? 

Mr. BURSUM. It was quite general. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never heard of it before. 

Mr. NORRIS. I never heard of it before, but if it be true— 
and, of course, I accept the Senator’s statement that it is 
true—the practice can not be defended or excused of deducting 
from the wages of men who were enlisted monthly sums in 
order to pay for bonds against their consent. 

Mr. BURSUM. If bonds are sold in public befere the whole 
world and the soldiers are lined up and are called upon to 
subscribe, the Senator will understand how many of them if 
they failed to subscribe would feel humiliated and disgraced. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I can see that plainly. 

Mr. BURSUM. Furthermore, the officers were taking a 
hand in the selling of the bonds. I say that that was a loss 
the veteran ought not to suffer. It was wrong. 

Mr. President, for these reasons, and on account of those 
particular items, I justify the passage of an adjusted com- 
pensation act. To my mind, it would have been better for 
the world had the items to which they are entitled been iden- 
tified in the bill so that the world might know why we made 
this adjustment; but that has not been done so far as the 
form is concerned, and I do not know that, after all, it makes 
any great difference, for the amount is substantially what 
they would have been entitled to. The form of the bill is 
not the ordinary form that a debtor would submit to a cred- 
itor; but, as I have heretofore stated, the form of settlement 
has the approval of the organizations in this country repre- 
senting the ex-service men, and we have, I think, perfect jus- 
tification in accepting that approval in good faith and at par 
value. 





I had definite information of that fact two 


Mr. McKBLLAR. Mr. President—— 
Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator believe that the rank 


and file of the ex-service men are opposed to a cash bonus? 

Mr. BURSUM. Oh, I weuld not say that they are; no. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator believe that the 
rank and file of the ex-service men ef the country are in favor 
of a cash bonus—90 per cent to 95 per cent, maybe 99 per cent 
of them? 

Mr. BURSUM. To tell the truth, Mr. President, I have 
not canvassed the rank and file. IJ have not talked with them. 
They are too numerous. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have, and the Senator will probably 
hear from them before this is over. 

Mr. BURSUM. Perhaps the Senator from Tennessee is 
acquainted with all of the ex-service men of this country. 
Perhaps he has facilities for knowing and being possessed of 
better information; but so far as I am concerned I should 
say that the information coming from their representatives 
ought to be considered preity representative and reliable, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senater from New 
Mexico further yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BURSUM, I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, as I understand the Senator, on the 
basis of the recommendation of the representatives of the ex- 
service men, he is going to vote against a cash bonus at this 
time, and he is opposed to it, and is speaking against it? 

Mr. BURSUM. I am going to vote for the bill as it comes 
from the committee, as reported by the committee. Of course, 
if the Senate should pass a cash bonus and the House should 
pass it I should still be for it, because I am for a settlement 
of this matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But, Mr. President, the Senator is against 
it now? I am interested in the attitude of the Senator. 

Mr. BURSUM. I am against it for the reason that unless 
we do take this bill, in my judgment, Congress will pass no 
hill—— 
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Mr. McKELLAR. 
the cash bonus now? 
* Mr. BURSUM. And I am not in favor of keeping the bonus 
question as an eternal issue, forever; and I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it is not for the public welfare that 4,000,000 men 
should feel a grievance against their Government. We ought 
to close out this matter and have it settled, and unless it ts 
settled now I fear that we will never pass legislation on the 
subject. 

Mr. KING subsequently said: Mr. President, in order that I 
may do no injustice to my esteemed friend from New Mexico 
I have had the Reporter transcribe the sentence to which I 
called attention a moment or two ago. 

The sentence is as follows: 





And therefore the Senator is opposed to 


I do not believe in that doctrine, but I do say that the representatives 
of the ex-service men have a right te speak and to say what they 
desire, and to give their approval. 


To which doctrine I most cordially assent. 
Then follows this sentence of the able Senator: 
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They have civen their approval of the pending bill, and we have a | 


right to be amenable to their judgment, and not to set up ovr own 
personal Judgment as against the Judgment of the organizations which 
represent the ex-service men of the country. 


i submit that the proper interpretation of the statement of 
the Senator is that we have no right to have a judgment of our 
own upon this question in opposition to that entertained by 
representatives of the ex-service men of the United States. Of 
ceurse, I may say, if the Senator will pardon me, that if we 
should apply that principle to ali legislative matters we would 
become mere automatons. We should have neo judgment what- 
ever adverse to the judgment of interests that might be the 
proponents of legislation. 1 fancy that there would be some 
difficulty in the mind of the Senator from New Mexico in deter- 
mining which way to yote if there were adverse interests, and 
I am rather curious to know what his position would be in such 
a case, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter directed: to me by Mr. 
Sperry, the head of the Private Seldiers’ and Sailors’ Legion. 

The PRESLDENT pro tempere. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

‘TDhe letter is as follows: 


NATIONAL Feapgvartrrs Private Socprers anp SAILors’ 
LEGTON OF THE UNITEp STATES oF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1924. 
Hon. Grorce W. Norkis, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: In behalf of the Private Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Legion, an organization of former enlisted men of the United States 
Army, which it is my honor to represent, I am impelled to protest 
against the so-called sekdiers’ bonus bill now pending before the Senate 
as wholly inadequate and unrepresentative of the wishes of these who 
served well aud faithfully their Nation in its hour of need. 

That bill is a straight insurance pelicy proposition—-nothing else. 
Ite lean features are merely those pertaining to any life-inavrance 
policy, and the veteran who by accident, disease, or bad fortune is 
ferced to borrew on the policy will lose the insurance, It covers none 
of the ground of a disability pemsion, although if the veteraus accept 
it they will relinguish any claim they may have to disability pensions. 

The impression that has been gained by hundreds ef thousands of 
deserving veterans is that Congress throughout this entire so-called 
“bonus” diseussion has been motivated by other than a straight- 
forward desire to deal with the matter, with the cander and sincerity 
it commands, 


Instead of dealing fairly and justly with the soldiers, this bill, on 
its face, is a palpable subterfuge. Withent any desire to criticize un- 
justly, or to asperse the good faith of Members who are supporting this 
bill simply because they believe it is the best legislation that can be 
secured, I am constrained to express the deliberate conviction that the 
measure is simply an effort to give the veterans a minimum of benefits, 
with total disregard of the justice of their claims. 

The bill is undesirable from the standpoint of the soldiers them- 
selves and from the broader public interest. 

it gives the soldiers something they do not want and imposes upon 
the public a wholly unnecessary burden. 

It is conceded by preponents of the pending measure that its cost 
to the Federal Treasury will aggregate approximately $4,000,000,000. 

This organization has consistently advocated that the men who made 
up the American armies shall be paid, as adjusted compensation, a 
lump sum ef $500. ‘ 

The immediate outlay that would be entitled by the adoption of this 
demand would be $2,000,000,000. 
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Were this sum borrowed by the Government and amortized over a 
period of 20 years, its total under mo drenumstapees would exceed 
$3,000,000,000, or $1,000,000,000 less than will be expended to defray 


the cost of the unsatisfactory insurance plan. 

Adjusted compensation was originally designed by Congress and 
claimed a3 right by the service men as an adjustment for their losses 
during the war peried. It was an adjustment for what had taken 
Place, but an adjustment for all time to come. The bill before your 
honorable body practically abandons any thought of payment for the 
economic loss of the veteran during the war and offers him instead a 
ehance to quitclaim all disability and pension rights for himself ead 
dependents for the future, 

In tts essentials it is not an adjusted compensation bill at all but a 
palpable blow at war-risk ineurance and disability claims that are due 
to develop from year to year. 

If Congress seeks sincerely to respond to the overwhelming wish of 
the soldiers of the World War—especially the enlisted men who gave 
so much for so little in return—it will tmeorporate into the pending 
measure a provision whereby those who desire may accept in lieu of 
insurance a cash adjustment of $500. This option should be accorded 
as a matter of right and justice. 

Soldiers who cheerfully responded to their country's call to fight for 
its safety and the liberty of the world are entitled to their Gevern- 
ment’s guaranty of their economic liberty which will) permit them a 
voice in the determination of the form in which that Government shall 
aequit its obligation to them. 

I respectfully and very earnestly appeal te you to use your great 
influence to secure an amendment to the pending bill that will make 
ft possible for the veterans themselves to say whether they desire 
a cash adjustment of their former sacrifices or a reward which can 
not be recovered during their lifetime. 

It scarcely needs argument to demonstrate that these veterans 
will net be greatly tmpressed with the generosity or the justice of a 
law that grants them something which they must die to Gaim. 

Respectfully yours, 

(SBAL.] Marvin Gatos Spreer, 

Notional President Private Soldiers and Sailors’ Legion. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, [I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp two telegrams from Legion organi- 
zations in my State, asking for the passage of the bill now be- 
fore the Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. I object to any reading of telegrams on this 
subject, whether they are in favor of the bonus or whether they 
are aguinst ft. 

Mr. GOODING. Does the Senator object to their being 
printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. BRUCE. No; not at all. 

Mr. GOODING. That is all I have asked—that they be 
printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. BRUCE. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I misunderstood 
him. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 
telegrams will be printed in the Recorp. The Chair hears 
none. 

The telegrams are as follows: 

Boise, Ipamo, April 19, 192}, 
Hen. F. R. Gooprne, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Theusands of ex-service men favor adjusted compensation bill as 
passed by House and reported by Senate Finance Committee. We are 
against any amendments from floor of Senate, and urge you to oppose 
such, particularly cash option. We are placing ovr hope and trust in 
you te suppert bill as reported by Senate Finance Committee. 

Lesrur BF. ALBERT, Department Adjutant. 





IpAHo FAuus, Ipano, April 2, 124. 
Senator Frank GoopIna, 
Washington, D. O.: 

The Ametican Legion Auxiliary, Department of Idaho, pleads for 
your support on the adjusted compensation bill as passed by Senate 
Finance Committee. You oppose from the floor all amendments, 
especially cash option. By so doing will win the greatest respect of 
2,000 members in this State. 

Mes. JENNIg BRANDI, 
Department President. 


Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, in epposing the bonus, or 
so-called adjusted compensation bill, I feel it my duty te state 
the reasons for so doing. 

I am sure no man in this country more fully appreciates the 
splendid and patriotic service of the American soldier on the 
battlefields of France than I. Indeed, I would not confine this 
appreciation to the soldier on the battlefields of France; but 
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the American soldier has never been found wanting in loyalty, 
patriotism, or courage in any of the wars from the day of 
Washington to Pershing, and for this we owe them endless 
homage. No man feels more indebted to or more interested in 
the welfu the ex-service men than J, but in a matter of 

reat import our judgment must be based upon something 
more than mere sentiment or a desire to express ourselves by 
waving the American flag and singing pweans of praise of our 
iccomplishments on the fields of battle. 

This is not only a question of patriotism; it is also a ques- 
tion of commerce, on which the prosperity of our country de- 
pends; and just how the 112,000,000 people of the United States 
are to be affected by legislation of this character must be 
taken into consideration. It is only fair in presenting this 
case to make some comparisons of what our Government has 
done in the as well as what it may properly do now in 
establishing a precedent for the future. 

In presenting these facts I do not wish to be understood to 
imply that too much has been done for the soldier of the late 
war. 

I indorse every 


re of 


past 


movement toward making more comfortable 
and providing for the disabled who served on the battle field. 
To quote a great general, “ War is hell,” and anything a gov- 
ernment can do to lessen its evils should and will be done by 
the people of our country. 

While the late war was the most destructive in the annals of 
history, and fought on a scale of warfare hitherto unknown, 
yet it is doubtful if the actual suffering inflicted was any 
greater than that experienced by the soldiers of Washington or 
Grant. We now have greater facilities for providing them with 
food and drink; a better provision of ambulance and hospital 
service, while various organizations on the battle field give first 
aid and minister to the needs of the soldiers. War prisoners 
are treated less brutally than in earlier days. While it has 
been said that comparisons are odious, they are sometimes nec- 
essary for explanation, and in the adjustment and settlement of 
u question so far-reaching as the one we have before us it is 
only fair to those who early fought for the flag of this Republic 
to state the conditions under which they fought and the com- 
pensation which they received. In the consideration of the bill 
now before the Senate I wish to call attention to the attitude 
of Congress and the public with reference to the original acts 
and those presented at this time. 

The first soldiers’ pension legislation ever proposed in this 
country Was prepared and passed by the Colony of Virginia in 
1624; but this failed to become a law because it was not ratified 
by the Government in England. The first pension legislation 
actually enacted into law in this country was passed by the 
Plymouth Colony in 1636. Gradually each of the colonial gov- 
ernments passed some sort of crude pension legislation. These 
laws were all general in their terms, not fixing any amount to 
be paid to the soldiers, but leaving the amount of each pension 
to be determined by local courts and the funds to be raised by 
local taxation. 

It is interesting to note that all of the colonial pension legis- 
lation was enacted for the purpose of inducing or encouraging 
settlers to fight the Indians, and generally these laws provided 
that no soldiers could receive their benefits except such as were 
so disabled as to become public charges or objects of charity. 
No soldier who was merely wounded or injured in defending 
the Colonies against the Indians or against their enemies in 
other Colonies was considered eligible for a pension unless his 
injuries or disabilities were of such a nature as to render him 
incapable of earning a living and make him a public charge. 

As the Revolutionary War approached—and, indeed, after it 
had been in progress for some time—the Continental Congress 
failed or refused to enact soldiers’ relief legislation until some 
of the States, particularly Virginia and Pennsylvania, passed 
laws of their own making liberal provision for disabled soldiers 
and for the widows of those who were slain, 

On August .26, 1776, the Continental Congress passed the first 
Nation's pension law in the United States. 
half pay for life or during disability to every officer, soldier, or 
sailor losing a limb in battle or being so disabled in the service 
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pay during life. Privates and noncommissioned officers, when 
so disabled as to be wholly incapable of earning a living, were 
allowed $5 a month, with proportionate allowance for partiat 
disability. ° 

There is some criticism of the delay of Congwess in enacting 
legislation, but it may be interesting to know that the Conti- 
nental Congress were considering legislation of this character 
from the beginning of the war until May 15, 1778, when a bi!l 
was passed granting adjusted compensation in the face of re- 
peated warnings from Washington that unless such legislation 
Was enacted the Army would be deprived of its officers and 
unfit to fight. The bill was then deferred, however, and a 
compromise made limiting the half-pay gratuity of officers to 
the period of seven years after the end of the war. 

This was the first bonus bill ever passed by Congress. So 
from the beginning of the Revolutionary War until the act of 
April 24, 1816, more than 40 years, no wounded or disable 
soldier who fought to win our independence received a pensic 
of moré than $5 a month, and that only in case of disabilit, 
which disqualified him for the performance of manual labor. 
Not until 1818, 42 years after the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary War, was any person allowed a pension except for 
injuries or disability incurred in the service, and for more 
than 53 years no widow of a soldier who served in the war 
for independence was ever allowed a pension. 

In the War of 1812 soldiers receiving total disability re- 
ceived but $5 a month until the act of 1816, which increased 
their pension to $8 a month, this applied also to the soldiers 
of the Revolution. 

The soldiers of the War of 1812 received pension only for 
disability incurred in the service until 1871, o more than 60 
years after the war. At that time a bill passed Congress 
granting a pension of $8 per month during life to all soldiers 
survivors of the war. No widow of the soldier of the War of 
1812 received a pension until 1816, when, by act, the widows 
of the soldiers of that war who were killed in the service were 
allowed half pay. In the Mexican War no soldier except those 
who were wounded or disabled received a pension until 1877, 
40 years after the close of the war. 

On July 14, 1862, Congress passed what is known as the 
general pension law for the benefit of the soldiers of the Civil 
War and of subsequent wars and their dependents. But under 
that act only soldiers who incurred disabilities in the service 
as a direct result of the performance of military duty were 
entitled to pension. Pensions for Civil War veterans remained 
substantially the same under this law until the act of June 
27, 1890, when the first Civil War service pension law was en- 
acted. So that no soldier of the Civil War who was not in- 
jured or disabled by military service received any pension from 
the Government until the act of 1890, 25 years after the close 
of the war. 

Now, this bill provides payment of a bonus to all veterans 
who served in the World War, regardless of disability or nature 
of service. I would not suggest that they wait 25 years before 
they be given attention, but that they receive compensation 
in a reasonable time, or when our Government again shall have 
returned to a normal commercial basis. But based on the Civil 
War schedule it would be 25 years before they received a 
pension. ‘This I would deem unreasonable because our great 
country will return to normal much more rapidly now than at 
the time when the Government was itself upset by Civil War, 
and a united people can restore normal conditions much more 
quickly than when rent asunder by internal dissention. 

Under the act of June 27, 1890, all the soldiers of the Civil 
War who served 90 days or more and who were suffering from 
mental or physical disability of a permanent character which 
incapacitated them for the performance of manual labor in such 
degree as to render them unable to earn a support received a 
pension not exceeding $12 a month and not less than $6 accord- 


| ing to their degree of inability. Under this act soldiers who 


This act allowed | 


of the Government as to render him incapable of earning a | 


living. 

The administration of the act, as well as its enforcement, 
was left entirely to the different State governments. They 
were to examine the applications of their own soldiers, pay 
the pension to those who were found qualified, and deduct the 
amount paid from the State’s quota due to the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

There was a further act passed for the encouragement of 
enlistments. Commissioned officers, when disabled so as to be 
wholly incapable of earning a livelihood, were allowed half 


served 90 days and who were unable to earn their support were 
entitled to the pension, and it was not necessary that their dis- 
ability should be of service origin. These rates were increased 
in 1907 to $12 per month for those 62 years of age, $15 for those 
70 years of age, and $20 for those 75 years of age. 

On May 11, 1912, Congress passed an act known as age and 
service act, under which pensions were granted in varying 
amounts, according to age and length of service, ranging from 
$13 a month for those who were 62 years of age to $30 a month 
for those who were 75 years of age and had served three years. 
Finally, the act of May 1, 1920, known as the Fuller Act, 
granted pensions to all Civil War veterans who served 90 days, 
without regard to age or length of service, of $50 per month. 
And the recent so-called Bursum Act grants pensions of $72 a 
month to all Civil War veterans. But of course all the Civil 
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War veterans are now approaching or have passed 80 years of | It is impossible to tell from the best actuarles the exact 
age. | cost of a bonus bill. The Senate Finance Committee In 1922 

I have endeavored to present as nearly as possible—without | estimated the probable cost to be somewhere near $4,000.0 1.000. 
going into detail as to the widows, children, and so forth, of the | the maximum to be $4,486,000.000 * But these estimates: are 
different wars—the pension legislation since the first war of the | very far from covering the actual cost beceimee these firures 
Republic. I shall now insert a table showing detailed amounts | do not include the expense of adminis teri ing 1 1 


; ; ; : ng such a bill. I 
paid out by the Government in pensions for all of the different | has been well estimated that it would require at le ist > aan 






wars. employees, The expense of this army of workers would be 
Revolutionary aa en ea ol oe $70, 000, 000 something more than $20,000 a 4 ay for probably the next 
eae 1612... 1-2... nn -------- 46, 094, 572 50 years, basing the estimate upon the expense of the Civil 
eee tees Sa rt oo War. Neither is there any room in Washington for such an 
a le ee eal 5, 7 19, O30, 456 army as this to function, and it would be absolutely nex essary 
War oo ine Philippine insurrection 76, 007, 833 to erect buildings, because an army like this would occupy 
(a ge ee eR pee ee eee ore oa’ sar at least 95,000 feet of office space; so that it is reasonable 
ie ee ee * “99, 402 | to expect that the maximum cost of this bill would be more 
eco —_—— | than $5,000,000,000, 
TR etd, cctibcitinen ctertilatiben acheter alitivesrdetelllpintthtidbecn thant 6, 089, 531, 551 | Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

It will be readily observed that the United States Government | The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
has never been niggardly or penurious with its defenders but | Maine yield to the Senator from Utah? 
has always been liberal and just, and it may be depended upon Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 
now, as always, to do its full duty toward those who carried Mr. KING. The Senator referred to 2,000 employees. My 
arms in its defense. recollection of the testimony is that the 2,000 additional em- 

Let me also insert the amount paid per month for food and | ployees were required by the War and Navy Departments 
clothing by the armies in the great World War. merely for the purpose of obtaining the names of the soldiers. 


adie allie —__— | As to the number that will be required for the administration 
of this bill, no one, so far as I can remember the testimony, 








i Rogimente 

Private Corporal | Sergeant ae : ventured to hazard a guess. Instead of 2,000, in my judgement 

| major it would be greatly in excess of 2.000. and the cost of the ad- 
pee TTT an ee eel ministration of this bill, conservatively stated, I think, would 
iia. amine al $43. 50 | $72. 90 | $76.50 go4.80 | be from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually. 
New Zealand 36, 60 | ilies saa naa Eo | Mr. FERNALD. There is no doubt but that the Senator is 
mate: Lo 20.00: sa 00 | 38. 00 | sioo | Correct. I made a very careful estimate as to the number now 
Brent Biel sk ok, CSiccnn 5 dui | 11. 40 | 15. 30 | 19. 20 24. 60 engaged in the war service, but these men are even better 
Gecenany A Rae Na A A I ts 3.09 | 0) - oe = 0 adapted to that work, and on the basis the Senator suggests 
semnendienipiegRT-LL. Lael evga | irl aoe | aacoaat ceili cadsn | oe ean geen a ae pet eg ee eee nen nanan A 
nn: ail cians teeetiadl 78 2 32 3.95 a9 | But I wanted to be very conservative in all my figures. [ 
aaa tea a) 1.45 | 9. 55 25.19 | think it is an exeeedingly conservative estimate to say that 


aeieeiteheinieeliiing — | for the next 50 years it would cost more than $20,000 per day. 
This proves what I have endeavored to show, that our Goy- | Se Senators can get some small idea of the amount. of the ex- 
ernment paid nearly three times as much as Great Britain, | Pepse involved in administering this bill, 





ten times as much as Germany, twenty times as much as If this bill is passed, it must be acknowledged that provision 
France, thirty times as much as Austria, forty times as much | for administration must be taken into consideration, There 
as Japan, and nearly sixty times as much as Italy. are already 3,400,000 people on the Government pay roll, and on 


1 do not contend that we have done too much; and in every | this basis each 11 workers in the United States are paying the 
instance where appropriations have been asked for disabled men, salary of 1 Government employee. 
invalids, er for the building of hospitals, I have very gladly Is it possible that now the Congress of the United States, in 
given my support, and shall continue to do so. We can not this year of our Lord 1024, desires to increase the number of 
do too much for those who have lost limbs or health; but to employees of the Government and make the burden of taxation 
those rebust, husky young men, whose experience overseas has | €Ve™ higher than at the present time? We have listened sympn- 
made them even betier citizens, as many of them write me thetically to the distressed condition of the farmer, and I share 
that it did, no bonus should be granted. It is no time how with those who have brought these conditions to the attention 
to discourage or dishearten those patriotic citizens who be- , 0f Congress the bellef that what has been said of his burdens 
cause of age or lack of health were left at home and did their , 18 all too true. They are burdened and deserve speedy relief. 
full duty im working the farms and the industries. Their But are we now to impose another burden of $4,000,000,000 or 
service was just as important for the carrying on of the war $5,000,000,000, which they must share, on our citizens and make 
as the bearing of arms overseas in defense of the Republic. | taxation even higher than at present? 
The soldiers had to be fed; they had to be clothed; they had We have made marvelous progress in the past four years In 
to be furnished with arms, with munitions, and all the im-| the adjustment of our financial problems. The national debt, 
plements of warfare, and those men and women who worked, Which but a few years since was nearly $29,000,000,000, has 
and wrought diligently at home deserve the same considera- | been reduced to $21,600,000,000 on March 31, 1924. This has 
tion at the hands of the Government and of this Congress | been accomplished largely through the efforts and wisdom of 
as their brothers and sons who went everseas, | that greatest Secretary of the Treasury in my time, Andrew 

I have endeavered to show that these boys have recelyed | W. Mellon. In every crisis Providence seems to intervene and 
mere generous treatment by the Government than their sires | bring forward the man for the place. And Mr. Mellon’s master 
and grandsires who fought for liberty and the Union in former | mind has worked out scientifically a plan for the reduction of 
wars ever received. Now what seems to me the best thing for | taxes which if adopted will straightway put this country on 
the boys—and I know a large number of them agree with me in its feet. I can not speak too highly of his service to this Na- 
this—is to see to it that our industries are kept active, that | tion. I am not personally acquainted with Mr. Mellon. I have 
eur Government expenses be kept as low as consistent, that | spoken to him but once in my life. I speak of him in an im- 
economy be practiced in the management and affairs of our, personal way, and what I have to say will be from a general 
Government, and then at the proper time, when our Goyern- | knowledge of his activities in the office which he holds. But [ 
ment is in financial condition, that they be adequately, yes,| can not forego the opportunity to say that the service he has 
liberally compensated. , rendered to the taxpayers of this country is a service which 

I am sure that every good citizen has a feeling of the highest | should be recognized. He is an authority on the great prob- 
respect for these who served the country in time of chest | lems of finance, and the tax-revision plan which he suggests 
and these 4,500,000 who constituted the American Army are | is so closely connected with the question under discussion that 
not a distinct group that can be segregated from those more | I can not discuss the one without touching on the consequences 
than 100,000,000 civilians. They are indeed an integral part | of the other. 
of the social and economical affairs of the Nation. They| There are those who believe that we may pass a bonus Dill 
are taxpayers and voters. Whatever contributes to the na-j| and still reduce taxes. I can not understand the philosephy 
tional welfare is for their best interests, as they have the | of such argument. There are those who say that if we defer 
obligations of citizenship. If the burden of taxation can be | the payment of the bonus for 20 years, the Government can 
lightened and the publie debt reduced, it helps them, as a part | still reduce taxes as suggested by the Secretary of the Treas- 
of the great body of American citizens, ‘wry. To me this is a puerile statement. As a matter of fact, 
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the longer we defer the payment of any bonus, the more it will 
cost the Government. I think I can agree with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts |Mr. WatsH] that if it must be paid, the 


sooner it is paid the less it will cost. But how can we incur an 
indebtedness from three to five billion dollars and still reduce 
taxes if we are to go on reducing our indebtedness as we ought 
to do? The indebtedness of the Government at this time, a 


little more than $21,000,000,000, can be reduced fully one-half, 
in my judgment, in the next 10 years in case this bill be not 
enacted. We have already adjusted our indebtedness from 
Great Britain of nearly $5,000,000,000 and have the same ar- 
rangement with a few other smaller governments; and I believe 
we are now in the way of a settlement with the larger powers. 
If this can be consummated it will bring us back to a financial 
standing whereby we can begin to pay reasonable pensions to 
those boys at a time when they will most need them. 


As I have already stated, in all of the estimates of the cost of | 
The | 


the plan no one has included the cost of administration. 


total expense of all pensions paid up to June 30, 1921, to the 


veterans of all wars in which the United States has been en- | 
gaged is something over $6,000,000,000. The estimated maxi- 


mum cost of the proposed bonus is a trifle more than $5,000,- | 


000,000, which would be approximately 83 per cent of the total 
pension payment made to all veterans of all previous wars 
during the life of the United States Government. 

The extent of the expenditures made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment during and since the World War for veterans and 
their dependents is indicated in the following table: 





Vocational sehabititation.....c<<cccrcecasendscsduacscends SR BRST | 
Care of patients __...... scien dette ahesnisies iniesiiaiatiailianindbalintada Det 258, 572, 840 | 
Hospital facilities ‘ saieeepsn-etigeritnceguianencentancagilies pias. iataiilinliate 51, 695, 000 
Pewee OH GIptees (OSC GHG) cwietemomneneecunemuns 256, 239, 900 | 
Insurance he cll atte ale leat ae ee 134, 235, 000 | 
Compensation for death and disability__..._....-__---- 683, 150, 000 
Military and naval family allowances__.._-_-.------~- $298, 615, 000 
Administration........--- * piciaiae: shasinaie tan enittanie-adiien 140, 791, 594 


_) eee 2, 413, 165, 704 


the 


The sum to be expended by the Veterans’ Bureau during 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, in the interest of the disabled | 


of the World War is 18 per cent of the total national Budget 
and is a greater net sum than is spent by any other department 
or bureau of the Government. The total expenditures this 
fiscal vear for veterans of all wars will amount to $680,000,000, 
or approximately 20 per cent of the National Budget. 

The Government’s continuing interest in the disabled veter- 
ans is shown by the following activities carried on by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau: Vocational training is being given to 65,000 
veterans, and nearly 50,000 have already been rehabilitated ; 
23,000 veterans are being cared for in hospitals; compensation 
for disabilities is being paid monthly to 180,000 veterans, and 
in addition there are 55,000 dependents of veterans receiving 
compensation for death. 

A national bonus of $60 awarded to every man upon discharge 
from the service totaled $256,239,900. This, with the State 
bonus paid ex-service men, amounts to more than $633,000,000, 
which has been paid or authorized. This sum is more than the 
combined bonus paid by England and France to their veterans 
for a service of 52 months’ duration as against the 19 months’ 
period in which our soldiers were actively engaged. More than 
2,000,000 men of the American Army were enlisted six months 
or less before the armistice was signed, and few of these men 
left their training camps in this country. 

At the beginning of the Great War the United States doubled 
the previous pay of our soldiers, paid out $300,000,000 in 
allowances to families of men in the service, carried $40,000,- 
000,000 of life-insurance policies, and in addition the American 
people subscribed over $460,000,000 for relief work through the 
Red Cross and other relief agencies. Appropriation bills 
carrying these amounts were gladly enacted into law by the 
American Congress, but these represented but a small part 
of the burdens carried by the American people. Old men who 
had long since retired from service, again engaged in the 
carrying on of the different industries; and particularly was 
this true with those engaged in farming. Young women from 
college returned to their homes and helped the old folks carry 
on the burdens made necessary by the absence of their brothers. 
Boys and girls of tender age were mustered into the service 
and were sent about offering Liberty loans and savings stamps, 
which were eagerly taken by every loyal and patriotie citizen 
of the Government. 

These people should now have the same consideration as 
those of robust health and in the prime of life who have 
received no injury, but returned again to take up the respon- 
sibility of citizenship; and it is my firm belief that they, as well 
as all other citizens, will receive larger benefit by keeping 


the industrial and commercial condition of the country along 
the same course we have been traveling than to upset the 
financial conditions, discourage business, and retard industry, 
because it is certainly true that if so large an amount of 
money is to be distributed among our people, it will encourage 
idleness and retard industrial activities, discourage the busi- 
ness of the country, and in the end work great hardship to 
those whom we desire to assist. 

Citizenship in a democracy entails obligations, including 
that of military service; and while foreign governments insist 
upon military training in their youth, our Government has felt 
secure in the fact that in all wars of the past our young men 
have sprung to the defense of the flag with a patriotic spirit so 
noble and courageous that it has not been deemed necessary 
up to this time to insist upon military training. I am still 
convinced that that spirit exists to-day and will continue to 
exist, and that we need have no fears for the future, but 
| that our young men of to-day and of to-morrow and for all 
| time to come will continue to exhibit that splendid character 
and patriotism which has been the bulwark of our American 
| institutions. 
| To my mind any monetary benefit for one who in the vigor 
| of young manhood is engaged in gainful pursuit would be lost 
| through the dislocation of our economic structure, the slowing 
down of industrial activity, and consequent lowering of wages 





and less opportunity for work. The disastrous effect of a 
bonus, in my judgment, would be the raising of the cost of 
living by causing an increase of buying and a decrease of 
production, which would benefit those who have a stock of 
commodities to sell but would impose a corresponding hardship 
upon those in limited or straitened circumstances. 

Once more I wish to state that I believe I have given suffi- 
cient reasons why the bonus bill, so called, should not be 
enacted into law. I favor a reduction of taxes because it 
| Seems to me necessary in order to maintain the prosperity of 
| our Government. Reduce appropriations, reduce the number 
| 


| of Government employees, hold strictly to a budget, live within 
our reasonable means, and we will have reduced taxation. 
This I believe is the urgent and ardent desire of every Amer- 
jean. 

I can not close without stating that in the hundreds of let- 
ters I have received from the splendid boys in Maine who 
saw overseas service a majority of them favor my attitude in 
this matter and have approved my course. This I say as a 
deserved compliment to the boys of my State. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I do not desire to make a speech 
on the subject at this time, as I explained my views quite 
fully when the bill was up before. I merely want to state 
that the origin of the idea of a bonus or adjusted compensation 
was not with the soldier, but elsewhere. Personally, I am 
opposed to a bonus or adjusted compensation for able-bodied 
soldiers. 

We have seen that the experts differ greatly as to the cost 

of the two plans—cash or insurance. It is claimed that under 
the cash-option plan it would cost the Government about 
$1,500,000,000, while under the insurance plan it would cost 
| about $4,000,000,000, I feel that the bill as now drawn, com- 
prising the insurance plan, is a makeshift. Since we have to 
| take a choice between these two plans, I expect to vote for the 
| cash option, and then I shall vote against the bill. 

Of course, there is nothing too good for the Government to 
give to the wounded and disabled soldier and his dependents. 
| I realize that the bill will pass in some shape; and if it does 
pass, it ought to be not a politicians’ bill, but a bill expressing 
gratitude to the soldier. If the Government owes the boys, it 
| ought to pay them, and they ought not to be treated like 
minors and have payment deferred to such a far-distant day 
as is provided in the pending makeshift measure. 
Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Massa- 
| chusetts [Mr. Wasi] said yesterday that there were 20 op- 
| ponents of the soldiers’ benus on this side of the Chamber. 
| I do not know whether that enumeration is correct or not, and 
| I care but little. If there are 20 on this side of the Chamber 
‘who are antagonistic to the measure, I am one of the 20. If 
there are only two, I am one of the two; and if there is only 
one, I am he, Never in my life have I formed stronger or 
deeper convictions in relation to any subject than I have with 
respect to the subject of the soldiers’ bonus. 

So far as our soldiers during the World War were called 

upon to do their duty they did it faithfully and well. I doubt 


whether any soldiers in the history of the United States have 
lever been endowed with a higher degree of discipline and mili- 
tary training than were they. At St. Mihiel, in the Argonne, 
at Chateau Thierry, they showed that they were worthy of 
| their sires who participated in the Battles of Long Island and 
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the Cowpens, of Lundy’s Lane and New Orleans, of Chancel- 
lorsville and Gettysburg. Nothing could induce me to say a | 
word in the slightest degree derogatory to the military charac- | 
ter of the brave men who saw actual service during the World 
War in the lousy trenches of France or on its blood-soaked 
plains. But, Mr. President, the first obligation of every man 
is to the truth; it is that, we are told, which makes us free. 

The fact is that except to the limited extent that he was 
actually involved in war no American soldier has ever had 
a slighter claim to a bonus than has the American soldier of 
the World War. Nearly one-half of our World War soldiers 
never left our shores at all; nearly one-half of them never 
did anything but don a uniform and go through military exer- 
cises on the training field. Only 50,280 of them perished upon 
the battle field or from wounds received in battle. Little 
Belgium lost twice as many. After the Battle of Gettysburg 
more men were found to be killed, wounded, and missing than 
were found to be killed, wounded, and missing during the 
whole World War. Even after Chickamauga, a battle not of 
the same bloody dignity as Gettysburg, some 34,000 men were 
ascertained to be killed, wounded, or missing. 

Never in the whole history of the world was any body of 
soldiers maintained in such a high degree of physical comfort 
as were our World War soldiers. Indeed, thousands of them 
were maintained in a far higher degree of physical comfort 
than they had ever been in their own homes. The average 
term of service of the American soldier during the World 
War was only one year. To many of them the war was simply 
a valuable school of instruction and an agreeable recreation 
field. 

Of course, I would not have a feeling heart if I did not 
entertain the keenest sense of sympathy with, and the deepest 
sense of gratitude to, every American soldier who was disabled 
by sickness contracted, or by wounds received, in the World 
War. Every such soldier is entitled not simply to a _ senti- 
mental recognition, but, so long as his disability lasts, to 
pecuniary support from the Federal Treasury. And when was 
the disabled soldier ever so generously dealt with as he has 
been dealt with by our Government? The Senator from Maine 
{[Mr. Fernatp] pointed out a few moments ago that in the 
year 1922 the expenditures of the Veterans’ Bureau were some 
$479,000,000, and in the year 1923 some $470,000,000. Alto- 
gether, since the World War we have expended no less than 
two and a quarter billion dollars in taking care—the tenderest 
care—of our World War disabled soldiers; and it is thought 
by the Treasury Department that the acme of our annual 
disbursements on behalf of our disabled veterans has not yet 
been reached. We have founded homes and hospitals for their 
physical relief; we have established a system of pecuniary 
compensation for their material succor. We have even devised 
a system of vocational training for their restoration to the 
active pursuits of life. But for the able-bodied young soldier, 
in the prime of physical life, who comes to the Senate or to 
the House of Representatives at this time, when the whole 
people of the United States are solicitous in the highest degree 


of bringing about some material degree of tax reduction, and | 


asks for a mere gratuity, something akin to “the bread and the 
circus” for which the Roman populace clamored, I am bound 
to say that I for one have only a seant degree of consideration. 

Five years or more have elapsed since the end of the World 
War. Never, except for a short period in 1921, has any 
country in the history of the human race been so prosperous 
as has been our country since that time. If there is any able- 
bedied American soldier of that war who has not reestablished 
himself in industrial or business life during this period and 
is really in need of a bonus, it must be either because he has 
not been willing to earn an honest living by his own manly 
exertions or has had no return of any kind to make to 
society for an income. 

But, as I was saying, no soldier was ever better taken care 
of than was the American soldier during the World War. 
He was allowed $30 a month if he was still in this country 
and $33 a month if he was abroad. He was given his food 
and clothing free of charge, of course; he was given medical 
attendance of the very best kind free of charge; his life was 
insured at premiums far below the ordinary rates of insur- 
ance. If he had a wife an additional allowance of $15 a 
month was made to him; if a wife and one child an additional 
allowance of $20 a month; if a‘ wife and two children an 
additional allowance of $22.50 a month; if a wife and three 
children an additional allowance of $30 a month; if a wife and 
more than three children an additional allowance of $5 a 
month for every child in excess of three, until a maximum of 
$50 was reached. Never has the pay of a private soldier so 
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closely approximated the highest wages paid to civilian 
workers in time of war. 

What pay did the sturdy German soldier, whose courage, at 
least upon the field of battle, we must all admire, receive: what 
pay did the incomparable French soldier receive: what pay 
did the other soldiers of continental countries receive? That 
of the German soldier was only $3 a month: that of the Relgian 
soldier only $2 a month; that of the French soldier only $1.45 a 
month; that of the Czechoslovakian soldier only $1 : 
In other words, the American soldier received 
pay that the German soldier did and twenty 
the French soldier did. 

Mr. President, I propose to say but little on this occasion 
with respect to the moral side of the question under discus- 
sion. I addressed myself to that when I spoke in this Chamber 
on this same subject some weeks ago. I may, however, say 
that I was astonished to hear the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. BursuM] exclaim today, “ No; this bill is not clothed with 
the form of the ordinary relationship of debtor and creditor” 
and I was equally astonished to hear the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] say yesterday that the old idea 
that it was the duty of a soldier to give his services freely to 
his country, without regard to the adequacy of his compensation, 
was an exploded one, These statements, it appears to me, are 
rooted in a complete misconception of the true nature of the 
military obligation. That obligation does not rest upon con- 
tract; it does not belong to the province of bargaining and 
selling. It springs from the paramount allegiance that every 
citizen owes to the country that has borne him or that has 
sheltered him when he was born elsewhere than within its 
confines, When his country calls and the trumpet sounds, and— 


1) a month 
ten times the 
imes the pay that 


The sweet clarion’s breath 
Stirs the soldier's scorn of death— 


he has no right to ask whether that country will pay him a 
liberal wage or not. 

Some time ago an insulting miscreant wrote to me a letter 
censuring my stand with respect to the soldiers’ bonus, and ask- 
ing me whether I would have gone into the war as a soldier for 
$30 a month, “ Yes,” I replied; “at 30 cents or 3 cents a 
month.” My Confederate kinsmen served for very little more 
in the last stages of the Civil War, and yet I can truly affirm 
that when the unpensioned soldiers of the South issued from 
that war and moved about again among their neighbors they 
were respected and honored and beloved as no soldier ever 
will be who receives such a squalid gratuity as that for which 
this bill provides. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. BRUCE. A little later, if the Senator will allow me 
The last time I spoke on this subject the continuity of my re- 
marks was so broken by interruptions that I searcely recog- 
nized them afterwards when I read them in the Recorp. A 
little later I shall gladly yield to questions. 

The force of all this is felt by the friends of this bill. “ But 
no,” they say, “we are not asking for any monetary reward 
for our military services. We are not seeking any pecuniary 
compensation for our patriotic exertions. We are requesting 
only that our pay during the World War shall be increased to 
such an extent as to put us upon a footing of pecuniary parity 
with the civilian worker in the United States during the World 
War.” 

Why, then, I ask, does this bill provide that the soldier dur- 
ing the World War who never left our shores shall be compen- 
sated at the rate of $1 a day and that the soldier who faced 
| the bayonet and machine gun in France shall be compensated 
| at the rate of $1.25 a day? To what can that difference be 
attributable except to a recognition of the fact that the soldier 
who saw service in France incurred military sacrifices and 
hardships that the cis-Atlantic American soldier never incurred? 

No; such a distinction as that is beyond the reach of human 
subtlety or casuistry. What is being sought here is a pecuniary 
compensation, and one so eagerly sought that beyond doubt the 
great majority of our ex-service men would far rather receive 
a cash bonus than an insurance bonus. 

In this connection I might further say that if the compensa- 
tion sought by this bill is in truth nothing but such a compen- 
sation, as the probonus soldier contends, it is a mere mockery 
to speak of it as “adjusted compensation.” The bill is utterly 
arbitrary, illogical, and unequal in the distribution of its bene- 
fits. Except as respects the distinction, of which I have already 
spoken, between the American soldier who is to receive only 
$1 a day and the American soldier who is to receive only $1.25 
a day, this bill makes no sort of distinction between the differ- 
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ent classes of American soldiers who saw service in the World 
War. 

it makes none; to begin with, between the young soldier 
who volunteered at the very beginning of the war and offered 
all that was precious in his life upon the altar of his country 
and the draftee who did not volunteer only because he had 
good domestic or other reasons for not doing so, and the 
reluctant draftee who never would have seen service at all 
if he could have helped it and who was dragged into the war 
as a cat might be drawn backward across the surface of a 
carpet. Nor does the bill draw any distinetion between the 
service man who had a wife and child that worked at high 
wages in some munition or other factory during the war and 
the service man who had no such wife or child to add to the 
family income; nor between the service man whose family 
was assisted by friends or relations during the war while 


he was in the Army and the service man whose family received | 


no such assistance; nor between the skilled artisan who was 
earning anywhere from $5 to $8 a day and the unskilled 
laborer who was earning only, say, $1 a day when the call to 
the eolors came; nor between the tnskilled laborer who was 
earning, say, $1 a day when this call went out and the youth 
or shiftless fellow who was earning nothing a day at that time; 
ner between the soldier whe eame back to the United States 
searred with honorable but disabling wounds and the soldier 
who never smelt a whiff of powder except in camp from one 
end of the war to the other; nor between the soldier who 
has received a State bonus and the soldier who has received 
nene ; nor between the soldier who went into the Army as early 


as 1917, before the era of high wages began, and the soldier | 


who did net go into the Army until 1918, after he had been 
receiving high wages as a civilian werker; nor between the 
private soldier who lest $1 to $8 a day by becoming a soldier 
nnd the officer who lost an income of $2,500 to $25,000 a year 
by becoming an offtcer. 

So it will be seen, as I have said, that the bill is based on 
no fair, no just, no equitable principle of apportionment and 
ibat is a mere abuse of terms to speak of such compensa- 
tion as that for which it provides as “ adjusted compensation.” 
Moreover, Mr. President, in instituting this comparisen be- 
tween the pay of the soldier and the wages of the civilian 
worker during the war there are other things, Mr. President, 
that we must not forget. 

Of all the soldiers who constituted class 1 during the World 
War, 87 per cent were single men—that is to say, without any 
families to provide for—and of all the soldiers who made up 
the first draft, 63.5 per cent were unskilled laborers or mere 
office subordinates. And there is still another thing to re- 
member: The civilian worker during the war has no pension to 
expect as time goes on—none whatever—but if the activity of 
the probonus soldier as shown in his relations to this bill fs 
any augury of the future, he will be here 5 years hence, or 10 
years hence, or 15 years hence, though I doubt whether his 
coming bill will be so long postponed, to ask for a service pen- 
sion in addition to the donative for which he now asks. 

Indeed, it is possible that before he comes asking for a 
service pension, he may solicit another bonus from Congress. 


He has already received a bonus in most of the States of the | 
Union, for he has never stopped to ask to what source he | 
really had a right to look for a bonus, whether to the State | 


governments or to the National Government. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. He simply selved that question by applying to 
both governments for a bonus. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I have received a communication from a soldier 
who came from a State where there was no State bonus, and he 
insists that a differentiation be made in this bill; that those 
soldiers who have not received a State bonus shall receive, 
under the terms of this bill, a larger bonus than those who 
came from the State-bonus States. 

Mr. BRUCE. If such a thing as a sound principle could 
enter into a bonus bill at all, I should say that that man was 
right. 

It may be that after these bonuses shall have been paid 
out of the State and National Treasuries, the next demand of 
the probonus soldier will be for a contribution from the treas- 
uries of the great cities of the country. Why not? Why 
should he not apply to the city as well as to the State of New 
York for a bonus, or to the city of Detroit as well as to the 
State of Michigan, or to the city of Chicago as well as to the 
State of Illinois? It ts not such a Tong step from State and 
Federal bonuses to bonuses derived from the municipal sub- 
divisions of the country. 

So, I say, Mr. President, this biN is not defensible from 
any point of view, not from the military point of view nor 


from the economic point of view. Nor is it defensible because 
of any precedent furnished by American history nor because 
of any analogy arising out of adjustments made by the Gov- 
ernment after the World War with the railroads or contractors 
or others. 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] said 
that after the World War a bonus was given to our regular 
soldiers and sailors, and to all the employees of the Govern- 
| ment who received salaries of less than $2,500 a year. That 

statement, with due deference to the Senator, is not correct, 
Take the amount that was added to the salary of the Government 
employee. There was nothing retrospective about that. Com- 
| monly speaking, the amount is dubbed a “ bonus,” but it was 
not intended as a bonus. It was a mere increase of pay given 
to the faithful civil employees of the Government on account 
of the high cost of living that set in after the World War began. 

And, let me ask you why, when the probonus soldier is seeking 
| & proper standard for his compensation, he does not repair to 
the average pay of the Government employee during the World 
War, or to the average salary of the State teacher during the 
World War, rather than to the swollen wages of the arsenal 
worker or the shipyard worker, or of any other industrial 
worker during the World War? During the World War the 
average salary of the Government employee was only some 
$895 a year, which, when expressed in the terms of the pre-war 
dollar, meant a purchasing power of only some $567 a year; 
and the average salary of the State teacher during the same 
period was only some $718 a year, which, when expressed in the 
terms of the pre-war dollar, was only some $505 a year. Surely 
| if these Federal employees and teachers could without repining 
| submit patiently to such limited compensation, the soldier, with 
| his much more exacting standards of professional obligation, 
should be able to submit to his Army pay with an even greater 
| degree of patience. 
| The fact is that when the probonus soldier reserts to the 
inflated wages of the arsenal worker or the shipyard worker, or 
| other industrial worker during the World War, for the stand- 
| ard of his compensation, he is finding his standard in the mis- 
| fortunes of his country. That is what it comes to. Every- 
| body knows that these high wages were paid because of the 
| abnormal conditions created by the remorseless economic laws 

which operate during a state of war. The Government paid 

these wages only because it could not help itself. The Senator 
| from New York [Mr. Copezanv] admitted that the other day 
in one of his speeches upon the subject of the bonus. The high 
wages paid by the Government to civilian workers during the 
war—some extorted by States—were just as much a part of the 
| extraordinary losses of the war as the loss of life or property 
| suffered by the American people on the battle field. 

I say without hesitation that ff the prebonts soldier is dis- 
posed to set up the inflated wages of the civilian worker dur- 
ing the war as his standard of compensation, he runs the risk 
of having applied te him the term “ profiteer,” which he is so 
| in the habit of applying to others. 

To repeat, I am inflexibly, irrevecably opposed to this bill. 
It subverts the settled immemorial 
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to me, a change has come over the character of our people in 
many fundamental respects fn their attitude toward war. The 
attention of all of us has recently been called to a body of 
young college men in the Northwest who are contending that 
even when our country is invaded it should do nothing to repel 
the invader; but that we should, not to express myself too 
coarsely, turn not our faces, but our trumps, to the foe. The 
spirit of the people, it seems te me, is undergoing a ‘ound 
alteration of which this bonus bill is but a symptom. e idea 
seems to have gotten abroad that the soldier fs not bound to do 
anything that he is not paid, and abundantly paid, for. 

If such a state of mind conti the United States may 
simply mot be able to go to war at all, because to the 
penalties that follow war—the waste of blood and the waste of 
treasure—would be added crnshing contributions levied 
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If such burdens as these are to be placed upon the bowed 
back of the American people, perhaps they had all better be- 
come pacifists. The whole tendency of the bill is bad, and I 
wish I could believe that it does not denote some radical trans- 
formation in the character of our people. 

There are many other things that 1 could say upon this sub- 
ject, but I have said all that I have a right to say at this time. 
My vote will be cast against this bill even should it be the only 
one to be so cast. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, to those of us who are in favor 
of the bonus there are two propositions presented. One is the 
cash bonus, to be paid immediately, that would cost the Gov- 
ernment about $1,500,000,000. The other is the insurance 
plan, payable 20 years from now, that would cost the Govern- 
ment about $4,500,000,000. I shall support the cash plan, be- 
cause I believe the veterans prefer this plan; they are entitled 
to it, and I believe it is the best thing for the veterans, also 
our Government. Under the insurance plan the veterans will 
jhave to wait 20 years for the amount due them. The cash 


bonus will not only be a good thing for the veterans by giving | 


them cash to pay on debts, make payments on buying a home 
or farm, but it will mean a saving of about $2,000,000,000 to 
the Government. When the President signs the bill and it 
becomes a law, if we should pass the insurance plan, it would 
mean a financial liability of $4,500,000,000, and that would 
have its effect on the sale of bonds that we issue. 

It would be much easier for us to float $1,500,000,000 in 
bonds and pay in cash to the soldiers who deserve it than it 
would be to have a deferred indebtedness of $1,400,000,000. 
The Government can borrow money on its bonds at 54 per 
cent, but under the provisions of the insurance plan the vet- 
erans will have to pay about 6 or 63 to 7 per cent, or 2 per 
cent above the rediscount rate of the Federal reserve system. 
If the matter is settled on the insurance plan it means that 
it will be an issue in the political campaign this fall. ‘The 
cash plan is going to be enacted during the next session of 
Congress if it is not during this session, I believe in settling 
the matter now and getting rid of it. 

I am not going to be influenced by what the President may 
do or by what some other Senators may do about overriding 
the President’s veto. They have their responsibilities, and I 
am not criticizing them in the least. The other day, when we 
voted on the Japanese-exclusion provision of the immigration 
law, we did not fail to vote because of what the President 
thought about it or whether he would veto the bill or because 
the Secretary of State advised us against its passage. We 
did not vote on that or any other question because of what 
certain Senators said or certain other people have said they 
will do under certain circumstances if we should pass the 
measure and then the President should do certain things. I 
am not going to allow my vote to be influenced in any such 
manner. The President has his responsibility and we have 
ours, 

If we adopt the insurance plan, it means that there will be 
for 25 years at least 1,000 clerks employed in the administra- 
tion of the law. It will cost hundreds of millions of dollars 
to carry out the provisions of the law; it will give great trouble 
to the veterans, and delay settlement with them. For these 
reasons and others the veterans prefer the eash to the insurance 
plan. 

In my section of the country there are thousands of veterans 
who, if they could get a few hundred dollars in cash, could 
buy a small home or pay that amount on a small home or farm 
or on the debts that their fathers incurred while they were 
away during and after the war. If we allow them to borrow 
a certain amount under the insurance plan, it would be so 
small that it would not help them and would be wasted by 
some. The amount would be so small that they could not 
buy a home or anything very much. For that reason I think 
we ought to let them have it all in cash at one time. If the 
Government owes them, they should be paid in cash. Of 
course, the banks would benefit by the insurance plan and its 
adoption would mean a great deal to them. Mr. President, I 
visited the battle fields in France just after the armistice and 
I saw what the soldier boys had gone through. It is a wonder 
that any of them lived through it. As long as I am in the 
Senate or out of it, I am going to do what I can to help these 
brave boys. 

I have no criticism of those Senators who want to make this 
a party measure; it is their responsibility; but I am glad to 
say that on this side of the Chamber Senators have not made 
it a party matter. We have had no caucus or conference, but 
each Senator is voting his own conscientious conviction. 


I am not going to take more of the time of the Senate, be 
cause I hope we can get a vote to-day on the measure. I «am in 
favor of the cash plan. I think some Senators here who have 

changed their minds about it have been misled. I know thut 

the head of the American Legion is a splendid, brave, honer- 
able man, and J think he, too, has been misled. Certainly, 

Senators ought to know what the legislative situation is. I 

shall vote for the cash plan, and if it carries and the President 

vetoes it, then I shall vote to override his veto 
If we fail in that, then we shall offer the insurance plan as 
an amendment to the tax bill, just as we did two years ago 

No one can prevent us from doing it, and we will get a vote 

on the insurance plan at that time 

It is claimed by Senators who are now opposing the cash plan 
that we have sufficient votes to override the President's veto if he 
vetoes the insurance plan, ‘There are a majority of Senators here 
who feel so much interest in passing some kind of legislation for 
the veterans that we will stay here until December if necessary. 
For my part I am not uneasy about that. Commander Quinn 
wired me as he did other Senators. The commander of the Legion 
of my State, a young man all Georgia is proud of, who has 
| been a friend of mine, as was his father before him, honorable, 
brave people all of them, has also wired me. I went through 
my State last fall from Mareh until December and I stated 
in speeches in every county that I believed in the cash bonus 
and gave the reasons that I have given here to-day. I feel 
sure that, regardless of what the leaders of the Legion may 
be lead to believe, 9 out of 10 of the soldiers of my State 
would prefer the cash plan, and I am going to vote for it on 
that account as well as for the reason that it is the best busi- 
ness plan and what the veterans wish. It will save the Gov- 
ernment $2,000,000,000 and it will save us hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of expense in carrying out the provisions of 
the insurance plan. I hope that the plan that is incorporated 
in the amendment offered by the Senator from New York 
{Mr. CopeLAND], which leaves it optional for the veterans to 
select either the cash or the insurance plan, may be adopted. 
If that is defeated in the Senate or vetoed by the President, I 
shall actively support the insurance plan and will yote to over- 
ride the President if he sees fit to veto either of the measures. 

Mr. President, I have been in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions as 4 member of a subcommittee and have heard little of 
this debate, but I was fortunate in hearing the able, useful, 
and conscientious junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ken- 
DRICK]. He did not make a long speech; he never does; but 
he always says something worth while, and I agree with his 
splendid statement on this question. He does not make much 
noise, but he first started the Teapot Dome investigation as 
well as the meat packer—Kenyon-Kendrick—bill, besides other 
useful measures. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I do not intend now to 
discuss this subject with any degree of thoroughness or full- 
ness. It is a very important subject. Some observations made 
by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] lead me to state 
very briefly my position. It is well enough to be frank and can- 
did and give the facts, so far as we can, as bearing upon the 
question. 

I have before me a statement made November 17 last, some- 
what out of date now, but I take it that the figures are substan- 
tially as they would be given now. The statistics compiled 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States show that 
the States have paid or have authorized to be paid, up to 
November 1, 1923, bonuses to World War veterans totaling 
$380.600,000 

The bonus paid by the Government to the veterans at the 
time of their discharge from service aggregated $270,000,000, 
This gives a total of $650,600,000 in bonuses up to that time. 
The study of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
shows that 2,348,655 of the 4,582,398 men called to the service 
benefited by the bonuses paid or authorized by the States. 
There are some 19 States that have provided for a bonus. The 
others have not yet, and, so far as I know, there is no im- 
mediate prospect that they will provide any bonus. 

The Senator from Maryland referred to the splendid treat- 
ment which the American soldier received from his Govern- 
ment, and I quite agree that never in any war in all history 
were the soldiers, as to their health, their physical well-being, 
their comfort, their care in every respect, so well looked after 
as were the American soldiers during the World War. That 
is to be said to our credit. It was no more, however, than wa 
ought to have done and provided and furnished. 

Some comment was made about the small pay of the soldiers 
of other countries as compared with the pay of the American 
soldier. No reference was made to what other countries have 
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done fer their soldiers since the war. The statement to which 
i have just referred shows that the bonuses: paid by ether 
nutions are as folfuws: 


Great Britain ecm ce nse ta a 
France ahitiedbia 873. STI, 150 
Canade 147, 600; 000 
Te rt i i a 105, 000, 000 
New Zenaluand._____- eee 18, 290, 650 
Releiunr ‘ 10, 522; 250 


So that other countries have shown some degree of considera- 
tion for their soldiers, Compared to their wealth and. to, their 
ubility to pay, they have done measurably as well as we propose 
lo do now, 

L shall vete for the proposition, first for the cash plan. I 
agree with the Senator from Georgia {Mr. Marais] that there 
are two reasons for so doing. VPirst, a great majority of the vet- 
erans. would prefer that plan, The commander says that it ought 
not to be adepted, because it may endanger the measure en- 
tively and pevhaps defeat the whole plan and purpese. But he 
admits thet the matter has not been submitted to the various 
posts und to the American Legion members individually or gen- 
erally. I am quite sure that it means a great deal mere to 
some of the former soldiers to have even a small amount. of 
cash now than it would mean te have pestponed for a period 
of yeurs—perhaps 20 years—any benefit under the insuranee 
pian contemplated by the legislation. That is the first reason, 

The second reason is that it is. very much more economical 
for the Government. It has beem estimated by those who are 
better posted than I am as te the statistics and figures that the 
cash provision would mean a saving of over $1,000,000,000, to 
the Government. Some say $2,000,000,000, but suppese it is 
only $1,000,000,000; that is worth considering, It seems to 
me, upon that ground alone, that the amendment providing for 
the cash benefits should be adopted. 

if we estimate that the total cost of the eash plan would 
ogeregabte $1,500,000,000, we can easily float Government bonds 
at 4 per cent. The Senator from Georgia said 34 per cent. We 
could provide a sinking fund at I per cent more, which would 
be 5 per cent per annum. FPive per cent on $1,500,000,000 
would be 875,000,000 a year; so that the total cost under that 
arrangement would be $75,000,000 a year for 20 years. We 
ean easily reduce taxes; it is estimated that we can reduce 
them this year by at least $230,000,000 or $3800,000,000. Sup- 
pose we paid $75,000,000 a year and redueed taxes $300,000,000 
a year, we would still be taking care of the adjusted ecompensa- 
tion and at the same time reducing the taxes of the people. TI 
am in favor of tax reduction, of course, 

There are a large number of ex-service men who disclaim 
any sort of approval of this proposed legislation; they even 
denounce it. Of course, the answer to that is that none of 
them are obliged to avail themselves of any of the benefits of 
the proposed legisiation. If they disapprove of the whole idea, 
the whole principle, all they will have to do is not to file their 
applications and fer themselves decline any benefits under the 
bill if it shall become a law. ~ 

Mr. President, I was a member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs in 1914, and from then on, and I am. so stil. I did my 
part as best I could toward organizing and bringing into exist- 
ence the Army upon a. proper fighting basis. I favered and 
urged, so far as IT was able, what was knewn as. the draft law. 
I think now that it was a. splendid step; if net an abselutely 
necessary one, a very wise and proper one, and. @ plan. that. was 
admirably conceived and worked out. If I make a contract 
with a man, he is at perfect. liberty to suggest his terms, and I 
am at perfect liberty to agree with him about them. If he 
renders the service and L pay him. according, to the terms. of the 
contract, I feel that that should be am end to the matter. He 
has no further claim on me, and [I none on him. 

We have entered inte an agneement; he has; performed his 
part; I have performed my part; and, be has ne right to. come 
to me and say the contract was a hard one, not a geod: ene, 
and to ask further consideration in cennection. with it. When, 
however, I Iay my hand on a man. and. say, “ Whether you like 
it or de not like it, you have get to. serve im this war,” as. did 
the Government in this ease, it presents.a different question: 
When the Government drafted these men if said te them, 
“Whether you approve or do. net appreve, whether you. feel 
that you can afford it or do net feel that you. cam afferd it, yeu 
must shoulder your gun and. take your chances and fight the 
battles of your country.” In these ¢eircumstances. I sheuld: ap 
ply the same rule to the Government that. L would toe myself, 
and I should feel that I ought to satisfy the man whom I had 
forced Into the service, had the pewer te. requize and did) re 
quire that he serve, whether with his will or against his will. 
I drafted him; I did not consult him at all. For instance, 1 


said, “ You can not do as you would like in this matter, but you 
must do as your Government demands and requires.” In those 
cineumstamces, I feel conscientiously and morally bound to sat- 
isfy that man so far as I can when he comes afterwards and 
Says, “ You forced me inte this work ; [*took all the chances” 

Of course, the disabled and the erippled and the maimed we 
must take care ef; nobody questions that. It must be done 
property andi fully, as we are able to do it. This is a great 
country and is able to do that and also to meet the demands of 
this. measure without practically feeling it at ali When even 
those whe returned safe and sound feel that there is still some 
cebsideration due them; that there is some recognition which 
they ought to have and which they have not had; that there 
are claims upom the Government which they feel they are en- 
titled, te assert, and they come forward and do assert 
and make those claims and call upom the representatives of the 
Government to do what they consider the fair and square thing, 
as ene individual Senator, I feel that I ought to meet them, so 
far as it is pessible for me to do se, upon a basis that is reason: 
able and just and fair according to their estimation. They 
have figured the pending, measure out as being the proper thing 
te be done; they have said, “ We shall be satisfied when this 
is done, but we shall not be satisfied if it is nop deme.” Having 
obliged them to suffer these losses and to undergo these hazards 
and hardships, these risks, and these trials: I feel that L ought, 
in these circumstances, to put myself im the positiom of doing 
what they feel is the right and preper thing te de. 

Therefore, Mr. President; L am going to vote; first, for the 
provision for a cash compensation, and them later om, unless 
that provision. shall be adopted, I shall vote: for the bid without 
the amendment. 

Mr. KEYES. Mr: President, I have no. intention of detaining 
the Senate at this time, for Lk reeegnize that this bedy is: ap- 
parently ready to act en the bill new before it, and, which we 
all recegnize, L think, invelves a matter whieh should be 
promptly and finally settled: 

In the Sixty-seventh Congress, when the bill providing for 
adjusted compensation for veterans ef the World War was 
under consideratien, I felt compelled to oppose the measure 
for several reasons which I do net think it necessary to men- 
tion at this, time. 

During the consideration of the then pending legislation the 
Senator from Utah [|Mr. SmMeor] propesed a substitute for the 
bill reported from the Committee on Finance whieh: was prac- 
tically the same as the bill reeently passed by the House of 
Representatives and which is now before us, 

Let me say that I then heartily approved the insurance plan 
suggested at that time amd. am, reeorded as having voted in 
favor of it. To me this plan seemed, them and seems now to 
be a fair and just solutiom of this long-standing question. 

It so happened that, I held the office of governor eof my State 
during the years of the World War, and I have never forgottea 
the assurances, both personal and official, made to the men 
from my State who went izto the service, and. IL feel gratified 
to find myself at last in a position. to keep faith with these 
men who so splendidly served their country. So, Mr. President, 
if the bill remains substantially Iu the form in which it. came 
from the Committee on Finanee,, T shall support it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understand that a very large 
majority of my colleagues here are in favor of either one or the 
other of the two propositions which are new before the Senate. 
Tt seems certain the measure in some form, either providing a 
eash payment or an insurance feature, or both, will pass and 
ultimately become a law. Knowivg that fact, one wight well, I 


to: ss views which are out of harmony with the program, 
but T have certain opinions im connection with this matter which 
it seems to me ought to ge along with 

Mr. President, eeonomy in public the 
great unsolved problem of gevernment. 
that it is the mest vita? question in American polities. F do 
ear eananae natio b 
I repeat it is net a pa ee 
for economy and the other for extravagance is simply to trifle 
with a great subject in the presence of 110,000,000 distressed 
and dissatisfied people. But that it is a 
hardly be deubted 

Our indebtedness in this country at the present 
and National, is about $32,000,000,000, and by the time this Con- 
gvess shall. have adjourned it will be: from: to thirty- 
six bition dollars, a sum) ef money which is inconceivable when 
it is undertaken to be nreasured, especially im foot pounds of 
human teik, A Congress which was pledged in every way to the 
reduction of obligations and to the curtailment of expenditures 
will adjourn and go back to its constituency after having added 
from $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 of additional obligations. — 








We shall pass a tax bill, so it is said, reducing taxes some 
$25,000,000 er $300,000,000, increase our obligations some 
$4,000,000,000, and go home to repert to our comstituencies that 
we have lightened their burdens. 

Thirty-six billion dellars, Mr. President, is a larger indebted- 
ness than any nation im the histery of the world having no 
greater age than this Republic has ever carried. With natural 
resourees ilimitable, with vast publie lands available until 
within the last few years, with an energetic, industrious, frugal 
people, we find that at the end of less than 150 years there has 
been imposed upen the people ef the United States a burden 
the like ef which no people have ever carried in the history of 
the world, when age is considered. That it is beginning to have 
its effect im this country upon the morale and standing of the 
citizenship of this country one can scarcely doubt; and some- 
where or at some time we must deny ourselves the privilege of 
doing that which sentimentally we would like to do, which or- 
dinarily it weuld be a pleasure to do, in order to adopt another 
program—a program of relief and of economy to the taxpayers 
of this country. 

Mr. President, let us look at some of these figures and the 
growth of these burdens during the last few years, and draw 
what we can in the way of a lesson from our examination. I 
de net think anyone will be able to dispute the figures which 
Iam going to give; and if it is impossible to dispute the figures, 
I leave those who hear me and those who may read to refute 
the logic of my conclusions if they can. 

In 1894 our taxation was $12.50 per capita. In 1922 it was 
$64.63 per capita, and in some of the cities $91. 

In 1913 our tax bill, State and Federal, was $2,194,000,000. 
Fight years thereafter, and four years after the close of the 
war, when many of the war expenditures should have been 
eliminated, it was $7,061,000,000, and lt is about that sum now. 
In other words, in some eight years, speaking in round numbers, 
we inereased our tax bill from $2,000,000,000 te $7,000,000,000, 

In 1903 our taxes per capita were $17.03. In 1922 they were 
$64.63. 

In 1913 we were taking 6.4 per cent of our national income ia 
the way of taxes. In 1922 we were taking 12.1 per cent of the 
national inceme for taxes. 

Mr. President, our tax bill for either 1922 or 1923 was larger 
than the entire running expenses of the Government for the 20 
years from 1873 te 1808 

Let us now select a particular class in order that we may see 
in another way how the taxes have inereased. 

‘The farmers’ tax bill in 1913 was $624,000,000. In 1922, eight 
years thereafter, it was $1,436,000,000, an imerease upon the 
farmers of the country im eight years of a billion dollars in the 
way of a tax bill. 

Measured by the ratio of income, the farmers’ taxes in 1913 
were 10.16 per cent on return of income, as compared with 4.1 
_pber cent of the remainder of the community. 

In 1922 the ratio for the farmer was 16.6 per cent, leaving the 
balanee ef the community at a ratio of 11 per cent. 

Taxes on farm lands in 1922 were 126 per cent higher than 
in 1914 In other words, where a farmer paid $100 taxes in 
1914, in 1922 he paid $226 taxes. 

I clipped from a newspaper the other day an item with refer- 
enee to a great wheat-ratsing county in one of the great 
wheat-raising States of the Union im the far Northwest. The 
taxes of that county for this year were $259,886, while the 
wheat crop seld fer $225,000. The taxes of the county were 
some $35,000 more than the entire value of the wheat crop. 

Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, the effect of these 
taxes upen the morale of our citizenship is deeper and more 
widespread than we ordinarily are willing here to admit. 
Some days ago the Agricultural Department te- 
ment with reference to the condition of the farming interests 
in 15 of the great Northwestern States. Let us look at it 
for a moment. 

More than 8} per cent of those owning farme in the 15 corn 
and wheat producing States lest their farms without legal 
preeess. between 1920 than 


that te the 8} per cent, and you have 234 per cent of the 
farmers of these great Northwestern States who are om the 
very of bankruptcy, some of them having passed over it. 
Out 69,000 farmers who owned their farms in these 15 
es, 2,800 lest their farms through foreclosure and tax 
sales; 8,000 lost their farms witheut legal process; 10,400 
farmers held on through the leniency of creditors. 
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26,000 farmers in the areas ewvered, 1,000, or mere than 
7 per cent, lost their property through fermal proceedings; 
2,000, or more than 7 per cent, went under without legal for- 
mality; and 5,500, or 21 per cent, were spared through the 
leniency of creditors. 

Out of a total of 2,289,000 owners and tenant farmers more 
than 108,000 lest their farms through foreclosure or tax sale; 
over 122,000 lost their property without legal proceedings; and 
873,000 retained their property oniy through the leniency of 
creditors, 

Of course I realize, Mr. President, that other things than 
taxes alone enter into this condition of affairs; but when we 
go into these great agricultural communities and pick up the 
county paper and see page after page covered with items of 
tax sales of agricultural land, we are advised as to the pre- 
dominating effect of these increased taxes toward bankrupting 
these agriculturists. 

Doctor Ely has made a statement upon this subject. In a 
statement printed some time ago he said: 


While the farmers’ land in the 40-year period increased in value in 
Ohio from an average of $45.97 in 1880 to $113.17 tm 1920, the tax per 
aere increased in the 8-year period, 1913-1921, alone from 65 cents 
to $1.15. * * * The percentage of increase in the very short 
period in Ohio is 177 and im Kansas 271. 


In 1850, according to the most accurate estimate, the rent of land 
in the United States exceeded taxes, local, State, and National by 
somewhat more than $70,000,000. From 1890 to 1915 the tncreases 
are closely parallel. After 1915 to 1920, while there ts a slight in- 
erease in the annual land values or rent of land, the cost of govern- 
ment increases from $4,300,000,000 in 1915 to $19,090,000,000 plus in 
1919, and then drops to $9,600,000,000 plus In 1920. In 1920 the 
taxes exceeded the rent by over $4,000,000. 


In other words, the taxes in these States upon the lands cov- 
ered by this survey exceed the income by more than $4,000,000, 

Figures ordinarily, Mr. President, are dull and tedious things; 
they tell us little of the forces which move multitudes or change 
the current of events. But these figures sound the whole gamut 
of human passions and plumb the very depth of human misery 
and despair. Homes abandoned, families separated, and the 
plans of a lifetime shattered, and shattered after it is too late 
to form others. Nothing could be of greater moment, nothing 
of deeper significance. Men will fail in every calling and homes 
will be sacrificed and plans will be broken because of ineapacity 
or improvidence. This is to he expected, and becomes a com- 
monplace in the struggle for success. But that is not the situa- 
tion which these figures so vividly revenl To regard it as such 
is to close owr eyes to as serious a problem as can confront 
legislators. These figures tel! a different stery, they present a 
wholly different problem; they tell the story of industry robbed 
of its reward, of frugality stripped of its compensation, of men 
and women, patient, persistent, and capable, deprived of their 
savings and separated from their property through a wasteful 
and cruel exaction in the name of government, an exaction, sir, 
which results net only in ruin to the individuals but, if long 
continued, ruin to the community and to the State These 
figures tell us not of the few, the incidental failwres of life; 
they tell us of the many, of the tendency in communities, of the 
trend of the times; they tell us of a disease which is rotting 
away the moral fiber of great Commonwealths and undermining 
the manhood and womanhood of a citizenship upon which alone 
our institutions may rest. In these conditions is revealed a 
national problem in the solution of which enters our whole 
future as a people and as a Gevernment. 

I would rather read of the less of a battle than to read the 
facts and figures I have just given you showing the conditions 
in these 15 great States. What it means to the individual 
farmer and his family, the demoralizing and deadening effect 
upon the persons immediately involved, is serious enough ; that 
alone ought to justify the most vigilant effort to remedy con- 
ditions. But viewed in the light of the publice’s interest of na- 
tional health and prestige, that hegira from the farm to the 
eity, from the field to the crowded room on the alley, is a 
menace we can not ignore and dare not belittle. 

If this is not a national problem, there can be no national 
probiem. We are so situated geographically, so circumstanced, 
so endowed with natural wealth as to be able to defy those 
secourges and visitations which the incidents in nature and the 
aceidents of politics bring even to the most advanced and en- 
lightened peoples. But we can no more withstand the ener- 
vating and corroding effect of waste and pubtie prodigality 
upon the charaeter and fortunes of our citizens than other 
peoples whose history is now a closed book. 
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I have seen some efforts of late designed apparently to 
minimize the evil of tax burdens, telling us how great we are, 
and how rich we are as a nation, and that these complaints of 
we hear are from people never satisfied, who would be 
of something else if there were no taxes. I do not 
to the doctrine so generally put out as a defense to 
dereliction in publie service that people will complain regard- 
less of whether they have been ill or well treated. On the 
other hand, it is an assuring fact, revealed both by history and 
observation, that the people pursue uncomplainingly their daily 
avocations until overtaken by that form of injustice, economic 
or political, which puts in jeopardy their rights as citizens or 
challenges their security as a people, Upon this question of 
Government expenditures, city, State, and Federal, the time 
has long since passed when the taxpayer should remain silent. 
Resentment is not only due but belated. 

The private citizen should net, under the plea of loyalty to 
the Government, be silenced upon matters which involve his 
physical and moral well-being, to say nothing of the institutions 
under which he lives, Neither is patriotism a virtue which 
sleeps until aroused by a foreign foe. We do not always pay 
the tribute to eivie vigilance and courage that we do to martial 
prowess, but it is just as essential to good government and to 
the maintenance of national power. If any criticism is due 
to the people, it is not that they have complained or that they 
now aroused, but that they have been patient too long. 
They have had debts piled upon them and taxes imposed, they 
have been made to carry unnecessary officials and unnecessary 
employees, they have worked and worried and borrowed and 
naid taxes until good citizenship and efficient government are in- 
volved, and in my opinion no rebuke which they may register 
can be too severe. The complaints of an industrious and 
naturally loyal people, Mr. President, are an infallible index 
to unwise and unjust laws or inadequate and incompetent 
administration, 

IL recognize, of course, that much of this burden of which I 
am speaking comes from local taxes. We here, of course, can 
not deal with that problem, we can not lift that weight. But 
an economical Government at Washington, an example here 


whiel 
( omplaining 
subscribe 


are 


at the Nation’s Capital, will give much direct relief and in- | 
The | 


directly the effect would be of tremendous benefit to all. 
authorities in the States point to the waste at Washington and 
tell the taxpayers there is the source of their ills. The au- 
thorities at Washington say to the voters: It is your city and 
State which weigh you down. This is the diaphanous plea of 


men who know of the wrong to the taxpayer and shrink from | 
The fact is the blame | 


putting forth the effort to remedy it. 
is both double and single and can be lifted only by double and 
single efforts. But the lead in the crusade for economy should 
come from Washington, It is up to those in power here to 
establish a new standard in public expenditures. Anything 
which brings economie health to the country as a whole will 


help the farmer and the small business man and every honest | 


toiler in the land. Anything which encourages new enterprises, 
invites capital into lines of building and development, will help 
the business man, the plantation owner, and the rancher alike. 

In these days there are countless remedies being proposed 
to help the farmer, but give him a market for that which his 
indefatigable industry produces and the farmer will neither 
ask for nor accept the remedies born of political fright. And 


the way to build his market is to unchain the latent energies 


which taxes have greatly sterilized and unleash the initiative 
which shameless waste has all but destroyed. Let us not 
eonfuse the issue by pointing to the extravagance of cities and 
States, It will be time enough to denounce them after we have 
done our full duty here. What we need is a beginning, a mani- 
festation of invincible purpose, something which in the esti- 


mation of the people will lift the Government at Washington | 


out of this eternal circle of appropriations and taxes, around 
which we are lashed in monotonous mediocrity year after 
year, The duty rests upon us here to curtail expenditures where- 
ever we can do so, even if we have to do so by failing to do 
some things which, as I said a few moments ago, personally and 
sentimentally might be a most pleasurable thing to do. Unless 
we make up our minds, as a people, not only as a Senate and 
as a House of Representatives, but as a people, that we shall 
deny ourselves, and that we shall cut, regardless of personal 
consequences, there is no hope for the alleviation of this con- 
dition. 

Burdensome taxes reach the citizen from almost every con- 
ceivable source. One of the most vital questions of this country 
is the exorbitant freight rates. With us, living in the portion 
of the country which is known as the Far West, it is one of 
the most important questions touching our economic life, and 
the question of taxes is a very great item in these constantly 


| 
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increasing freight rates. In 1892 railroad taxes were $209 
per mile; in 1902, were $277; in 1912, $485 a mile; in 1922, an 
average of $1,241 a mile. Another statistician has placed it 
in this way: In 1911, railroads paid in taxes $98,626,848; in 
1922, they paid $301,034,923, an increase of 205 per cent. You 
can not lay these burdensome and crushing taxes without af- 
fecting the citizenship of the country in every walk of life. One 
of the most fatuous and demagogic policies that was ever ad- 
vocated is the idea that you can put heavy taxes upon a cer- 
tain class and not affect anybody outside of that class. 

I know, of course, that there is scarcely a proposition which 
comes before this body with reference to the appropriation of 
money which has not behind it a laudable and most com- 
mendable sentiment or purpose. You could find sufficient rea- 
son for taking every dollar out of the Treasury of the United 
States and not violate any of the Ten Commandments; but 
we can not conduct governmental affairs on that basis. This 
money is not ours. We are trustees for a season, and we ought 
to bear in mind we are dealing with other people’s money. 

Of cotrse, I realize that it is perhaps too much to expect that 
either one of the great political parties, under the exigencies 
which exist at this time, would be willing to place itself in a 
position before the country of refusing the demands of those 
who served their country. Individuals may be willing to do 
so, but political organizations which control government, act- 
ing en masse and from the influence of mass power, are not to 
be expected, I presume, as parties or as those who are in 
power, to assume that attitude. It ought to be otherwise, but 
it is not otherwise. But I am not sure that even as a matter of 
expediency, as a matter of mere politics, we are upon very 
safe ground. Let us consider the question a moment. 

Mr. President, I perfectly understand and greatly appreciate 
the value of political parties. There is nothing to take their 
place in a Government like ours. I quarrel with no man be- 
cause of his party zeal. Partisanship may be close to pa- 
triotism, and sometimes they are one and the same thing. The 
old Democratic Party, led by Jefferson, with its platform of 
principles and its inspiring policies, arousing the faith and 
commanding the devotion of its adherents, was commensurate 
in aims and purposes with the aims and ambitions of the 
Republic itself. The party of Lincoln, born of a great moral 
revolution, with its platform of freedom for all, and led by 
men of uncommon power, was synonymous with union; it 
stood not only for a new dispensation of liberty busor a 
Nation disenthralled and reunited. Parties measured by these 
standards stand next to our laws and our institutions, and 
any man may well take pride in being a part of such a po- 
litical organization. To serve them is, in a large measure, to 
serve your country. 

But, my friends, while we may here be reluctant to admit it, 


| the people feel, and feel with disquietude, that we have fallen 


on different days. Party lines are shadowy and uncertain... 
The voters are distrustful. Party appeals excite no enthusiasm. 
And yet there never was a time in the history of our country 
when there was such dire need of great political organizations 
or when the people were more deeply and profoundly interested 
in public questions, or more eager for information touching 
political problems. The underlying, fundamental vice of Ameri- 
can politics at this time consists in playing the game on too 
low a standard—far below the level of both the intelligence 
and patriotism of the voter. The great majority of the people 
swing backwards and forwards between the parties, giving 
tremendous majorities one year and the opposite the next, in 
the vain hope of finding a way out of their present dissatisfied 
and distressing conditions. Give the people isstes and a pro- 
gram and the splendid days of the past in party politics will 
return. The weakness of our present position, I repeat, is that 
we underestimate the sincerity, the capacity, and the willing- 
ness of the voters to do great things and make great sacrifices 
for their country. A Democrat in the days of Jackson was a 
crusader. It can be so again. A Republican in the days of 
Lineoln was an apostle. It can be so again. 

History may not repeat itself, but there are pages from which 
we can pick both a warning and a lesson. In 1852 both the 
Whigs and the Democrats met at Baltimore. Both declared in 
effect for the Missouri compromise. Both treated the slavery 
question as forever settled. The Whigs and the Democrats were 
about as near alike on the slavery question as the Republicans 
and Democrats now are on appropriations and the waste of 
public money. Both parties in those days seemed to be under 
the impression that by simple decree in the party platform they 
could settle a great moral question before it was solved and 
that they could satisfy the demands of millions of sincere men 
and women for an unfortunate race. Stephen A. Douglas went 
home declaring that he never expected to make another speech 
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on slavery. Asa matter of fact he wore his life out making just 
that kind of speeches. But while the leaders resolved and 
declared, the people reflected and were dissatisfied. The great 
preblem would not down. It was unsettled and every voter 
North and South knew it, 

One day there appeared in the political arena a strange 
figure from the prairies of Diimois, the true child of democ- 
racy. He raised the politics of his day to a level with the 
brain and the conscience of the average citizen. He spake as 
one having authority. He was what men would now sometimes 
eall an idealist, beeause he believed in doing the right thing 
regardless of consequences. One by one the dexterous devotees 
of political expediency either disappeared or lost their identity 
among the hosts who arrayed themselves behind the new leader. 
The old Whig Party died of sheer political cowardice. The 
Demecratie Party shortly thereafter went into retirement, 
bankrupt both in morals and courage. The men who have 
raised polities to the highest level in morals and in intelli- 
gence have been our greatest party leaders. The people have 
followed them. The fault at this time is not with the people. 

It is true slavery was a great moral problem. It was also 
a great eeonomic problem. When great economie and moral 
questions convbine, become one, they have a way of sweeping 
into the dust heap of histery those who disregard them or 
break in pieces political parties and individuals who challenge 
their onward sweep toward adjustment. Public expenditures, 
and thereby the inevitable increase of taxes, is no longer merely 
an eeenontie question, no longer nothing more than extracting 
from the pockets of the peeple an increased sum of money, it 
has already reached the poimt where it may, and must be, re- 
garded as a great moral question. It involves not only the 
muterial welfare but the moral stamina of our citizens. ‘These 
increased burdens mean imperiled and forfeited homes, mean 
less educational advantages for the coming citizen, mean 
separated and demoralized families, they mean energy thwarted 
and enterprise sterilized, and, last of all, they mean thriftless- 
ness and improvidence amd moral breakdown of a great and 
proud people. We have reaebed the point where danger signals 
are out. Men and women are beginning to feel a deep sense of 
wrong. Faith in the Government is giving way. 

And whose reeerd is this whieh we read in the budgets of 
cities, States, and the Nation? Whose record is this which 
tells of increased tax burdens all the way from 3800 per cent 
te 500 per cemt im the last 15 years? It is the record of the 
two parties which have divided power for 50 years in this 
country. You ean not in the study of the census report, the 
rise of expenditures, as shown by those records, tell me which 
party was in power in any partiewlar city or State or which 
party was in power during any particular period in the Nation. 
in that accusatory record there are ne party limes. And what 
is either, or both parties, proposing to do abeut it? What is 
the relief? Here in the Congress beth parties vie with each 
ether and vote heavier and still heavier obligations. Take 
warning from the gatherings at Baltimore in 1852. The peo- 
ple of this coumtry will not give wp their homes or deny their 
children schooling or suffer indefinitely the rigors of economic 
peonage for the sake of party; they will some day, and in my 
epinion at no distamt day, turn upon their terturers. Se far 
as I am concerned, 1 am in that frame of mind, sir, that I 
welcome relief from whatever source. If it is not to come 
through the party of which I am a member, still I shall rejoice 
at its coming. 1 want the relief. I know it has got to come. 
How many parties will be wrecked or how mapy will go home- 
less before it comes I do mot know, but certainly relief must 
come. The men who will stop the waste from the Public 
Treasury, who will call for and secure a return to the simple 
and sound principles of public economy, it is not too much 
to say, will be the second founders of this Republic. 

We are now passing through a season of humiliation. It 
ought also to be a season of contrition and repentance. For 
days and weeks and months there has been going out from 
this Capital the revolting, nauseating story of carelessness, of 
incompetency, of venality, of the low, sordid praetices and con- 
ceptions of public duty. Among all the seats of governmental 
power in the world to-day, the beautiful city on the Potomac 
bearing the sacred aame of the father of our country, and 
made dear to 110,000,000 peeple through the historic triumphs 
of exalted public service—among them all, W, on at 
this hour stands out in the news columms conspicuous, isolated, 
solitary, eorrmpt, and contented. Here where Washington 
plapned and built; where Jefferson strove for a wider and 
more universal democracy; where Lincoln for more fhan four 
Jong years trod the wine press in solitude and sorrow; and 
where at last he gave up his life for the country he loved— 
here peculation and corruption have dared to come, and in 
their insolence presume to direct public affairs, This situa- 





tion calls for something more than the canceling of a few 
illegal contracts or the punishment of a few individual be- 
trayers of public interest. The evil has its roots deeper down 
in the social and political strata. It calls for more than a 
change of administrations. It is only a more virulent outbreak 
of a disease that affects the whole body politic. Extravagance 
is only one step on the hither side of corruption. They are 
both plants from the same putrid soil and flourish in the 
same infected atmosphere. Both in the end dissipate public 
property, exploit and impoverish the citizens, and undermine 
and destroy free government. It makes little difference in 
the last analysis to the taxpayer whether his property and 
his interests are dissipated and destroyed through individual 
corruptionists or through an unconscionable disrecard of 
seund laws which protect his rights and guarantee his suecess 
as a citizen. 

And who is more interested in renovating and remedying 
this situation, in arresting the trend of affairs than the same 
young men whose interests we are now considering? It is 
peculiarly their fight, and these precedents which we are now 
establishing they will have to uproot, the obligations we are 
imposing they will have to meet, these evils and the ensuing 
burdens they will have to face. These yeung men and their 
families will advantage but little by the proposal before us. 
Their prosperity and their success must be wen in the future 
and that.prosperity and that success will be gauged according 
to the general conditions and environments and according to 
the kind of public policies amidst which and wnder which they 
must contend. Who is more interested in staying the imerease 
of taxes, in clean and economic government, in avoiding the 
mortgaging of the coming days, and upon whom will fall most 
heavily the whole program than those whe are now just taking 
up the wider and deeper eoncerns of life? I venture te say 
to these soldiers that they will learn as others have learned, 
sometimes to their sorrew, semetimes to their joy, that the 
most vital rule im the battle for supremacy, whether as an 
individual or as a state, is putting aside the temporary ad- 
vaatage for the permanent, the short aim for the long. 

I weuid like, im all candor, to ask these young men to look 
back over the last 30 years—brief, fleeting years—a fugitive 
shadow upon the dial when considered as a mere matter of 
time, but a century when measured by their effect upon our 
Government. The bonds piled up, the bureaus built up, the 
oflices created, the constant mounting of the tax burden, the 
spread and waste of prodigality; let them review this record 
with care and reflection. Then, assuming that this fateful 
tendency is to continue—and there is every evidence that it 
is to continue—protrude themselves into the future fer 30 
years. 

There will be an officer for every 10 persons in the Republic. 
Every conceivable activity of mind and body will be under the 
direction and surveillance ef a bureau. Inspectors and spies 
will leer upen the citizen from every street and corner and 
accompany him hourly in his daily avocation. Taxes will be 
a hundred dollars per eapita. Forty per cent of the national 
ineeme will be demanded for public expenses. We will still 
have a Republic in name but a bureaucracy in fact—-the mest 
wasteful, the most extravagant, the most demoralizing and 
deadly form ef government which God in His inscrutable wis- 
dom has ever permiited to torture the human family. This is 
not the picture ef a disturbed imagination; it is the remorse- 
less logic ef the present drift of things. All you need te do is 
to take up the last 30 years and lay them down upon the next 
30 and you have it all as I have indicated. It seems to me 
time to take stock. The rarest as well as the most profound 
incident in free government is when “a great people turn a 
calm aud scrutinizing eye upon itself” And it is time that we 
braee ourselyes for that ordeal. The influences against which 
sound principles of government have to contend come to us un- 
announced or in friendly guise. 

“The stroke of the clock tells of the change from hour to 
hour,” the sunset tells of the departing day, the season change 
advises us of the fleeting months, but no stroke, no warning 
tells us of these silent but fateful changes in a nation’s life, 
these subtle transformations in government upon which turn a 
people’s destiny. These changes must be searched for among 
the customs and habits and tendencies of a whole people and 
can only be stayed or turned aside through the high resolves 
and self-denial of an entire pation. I repeat, the time has come 
to take stock. “It is a vain hope that by cheerfully ignoring 

r we shall avoid it.” 

is morning before a committee of the Senate we were con- 
sidering an appropriation of $11,000,000 to feed the hungry 
ehildren of a foreign land. Every instinct of humanity pleads 
their cause. ‘While we sat considering this proposal there enme 
an amendment to appropriate for the hungry of three other 
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nations. 


We adjourned the committee meeting and hastened 
here to this Chamber to consider the voting of a $3,000,000,000 


obligation upon the taxpayers of this country. 
to have no consideration? Is he presumed to be without limit 
as to funds? Who is to pay all these bills? One may well ex- 
claim, “ Watchman, what of the night!” We sit here and flat- 
ter our humanitarianism and augment in our own eyes at least 
our patriotism by voting away millions of the taxpayers’ money 
and obligating him beyond all capacity to pay. But what about 
the harassed citizen? What about the man who must find the 
means to pay the bills? I venture to say in all sincerity that 
these very young men whose interests we are now considering 
are far more interested in changing this ruinous course than 
either myself or any Member who sits in this Chamber. The 
future is theirs, and it is the future that we are presuming to 
mortgage. It is that future with which we are trifling. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am sure that 
we have all been very greatly impressed with the attractive and 
eloquent speech of the distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran]. I can quite understand that he is the spokesman 
of a very considerable element of the people of the country. 
From his premise his logic leads to the irresistible conclusions 
which he has just announced. The defect, however, in his very 
able presentation goes to the very basis of the proposition 
which the Senate is now considering. His argument, his illus- 
trations, and even his express language designates the present 
measure as a bonus bill. I can quite understand how anyone 
looking upon the measure as a mere gratuity, as a bonus, would 
be opposed to it. 

The Senator from Idaho has expressed himself to-day in a 
manner consistent with his previous position upon this great 
subject. He looks upon the measure as a bonus, a gratuity, and 
from that standpoint I quite agree with him. If we are to 
concede the premise, his. conclusion is irresistible. He has pic- 
tured to us how we would corrupt the good citizenship of the 
men mentioned in this measure, whom we are attempting to 
serve. If this were a mere gratuity, if I believed that premise, 
I should certainly agree with the conclusions reached by the 
Senator from Idaho; but I do not accept the basis of his argu- 
ment. I do not believe that a gratuity. Certainly many 
of us, at least I for one, look upon it from an entirely different 
viewpoint. I believe that this is a debt which is due to these 
men, and I do not believe the young men of this country will 
be corrupted when this great Nation of ours undertakes to pay 
its debt. So I do not believe that the evil effects which the 
Senator from Idaho has pictured in such eloquent language 
are at all consequent upon the act which we are proposing here 
in this Chamber. 

We need only recall, Mr. President, the circumstances under 
which these men entered into the service of the Government in 
order to reach the conclusion that we not only owe them this 
compensation, but that from every moral point of view, from 
every standpoint of equity and justice, it is just as much a 
debt of this Government as are the bonds which were purchased 
by the people who were able to purchase them in this country 
and to whom we are annually paying to-day about $1,000,000,000 
in interest. 

The Great War which we participated in was fought out 
by this Nation in a manner somewhat different from that which 
had ever prevailed in this country in the history of any pre- 
vious war. We concluded that we would bring into the service 
of the Nation a large number of men; in fact, all of the men 
whose age would permit them to serve in the ranks of the 
Army. We adopted what was called the draft law, the selec- 
tive-service program. Under that legislation there were en- 
rolled something more than 24,000,000 men. All of that great 
number were thus by law made subject to the call of their 
country. It so happened that only about four and a half mil- 
lion of them were needed. The other 20,000,000, who were sub- 
ject to the call, who had been recorded, and whose names and 
residences and occupations were known, were not called. They 
were permitted to go into the ordinary walks of life; they were 
permitted to wear civilian clothing; they were permitted to 
get the pay of civilians. In that great time of activity they 
received wages which they had never before received: but these 
four and one-half million men were taken by this great Gov- 
ernment of ours without a question as to whether or not they 
desired to enter into this great program, and they were put 
into the ranks; they wore the uniform of their country, and 
not at a rate of pay to which they had agreed but for the 
meager sum of $1 a day, which the law of the country said 
that they should have and no more. Even out of that pittance 
they were expected to contribute about one-half for insurance 
against the eventualities of war for the protection of their 
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dependents, and in order to reduce the number of dependents 
which should thereafter be supported by this Government. 

In addition to that, they had to send back a portion of their 
pay to support their dependents, and were permitted to retain 
only a very meager sum for their ordinary expenses. 

In those circumstances, when this Government took those 
men, when the Government fixed the pay, and when it fixed it 
at less than others who were subject to the same order re 
ceived, it seems to me that in passing legislation of this sort we 
are not conferring upon them a bonus, a gratuity, but that we 
are merely paying an honest, a solemn, and a just debt. View- 
ing the subject from that standpoint—and I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that that is the view of the vast majority of the people 
of America—I am confident no evil effect can come from this 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, I think it worth while that we should make 
a brief note of the sentiment of the country as expressed by the 
representatives of the people in the two Houses of Congress. 
This question has been pending before Congress for a long 
time. On May 29, 1920—almost four years ago—the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 289 to 92 passed what was known 
as the adjusted compensation bill. That bill provided for vari- 
ous options, among them being a payment in cash. It also con- 
tained a provision for education, a provision for obtaining 
homes, and other options. The bill came over to the Senate 
soon after its passage in the other House. For some reason, 
which I have never been able to learn, the bill was not finally 
reported to the Senate until in February, 1921; only a few days 
before that Congress was to adjourn. 

It is true that the Republican Party controlled both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate at that time, but 
there was a Democratic President. It was stated, at least 
around the cloakrooms, that the purpose of deferring the 
consideration of that bill after its passage by the House in 
1920 was to allow it to go over until after the change in the 
political complexion of the Chief Executive of the Nation. 
At any rate, it did go over. It came to the Senate too late 
for consideration at that Congress. 

The bill was considered during the summer of 1921, being 
reported to the Senate on the 25th of June, 1921, and finally 
reaching the stage of consideration. After the Senate had 
discussed it for a day or two it was quite apparent that if 
a vote were had it would pass this body by an overwhelming 
majority. Then it was that the President of the United States 
came into the Chamber and requested that the bill be recom- 
mitted. It was recommitted on July 15, 1921, by a vote of 
AT to 29. 

However, the measure would not down. In 1922 the House 
of Representatives took up the question again and on the 
16th of March, 1922, reported to the House another bill con- 
taining very much the same provisions as the bill which had 
previously been reported to the Senate. The Dill passed 
the House by a vote of 373 to 70 on March 23, 1922. It was 
reported to the Senate on the 8th of June, 1922. It passed 
the Senate by a vote of 36 to 17 on September 15, 1922. It 
was vetoed by the President in a message of September 20, 
1922. It went back to the House, where the House passed it 
over the veto of the President by a vote of 258 to 54 on Sep- 
tember 20, 1922. It then came to the Senate, but failed to 
pass the Senate over the President’s veto, although there voted 
for such passage over the veto 44 Senators, as against 28 
opposed to it. Then, during this year on the 18th of March 
this bill, practically as it is now reported to the Senate by 
the Finance Committee, passed the House by a vote of 355 
to 54, and is now before the Senate. 

Of course it will be observed that there is a vast difference 
between this bill as reported to the Senate and the previous bills. 
This bill is only an endowment insurance bill, except as to 
those who would be entitled to receive $50 or less. To my mind, 
if this bill should be adopted as reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee it would be the consummation of a legislative tragedy ; 
not only that, but it would be the consummation, in my humble 
judgment, of the spirit of insidious avarice which has surrounded 
this measure from the time it was introduced in Congress until 
the present hour. We have only to look back over its history 
to realize the subtle and insidious methods which have been 
employed before Congress and the country for the purpose of 
defeating the payment of this honest debt from this great Gov- 
ernment of ours to those who served it in its hour of need. 

Mr. President, what has been the opposition to this adjusted- 
compensation legislation? From whence has come the argument, 


the continuous propaganda, against this legislation? The finger 
must point to the one great central source, to him high in the 
official life of this Government, the Secretary of the Treasury of 
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the United States. It was he who undertook to lay the founda- 
tion for the defeat of this most beneficent legislation. We go 
back to the first time when the House of Representatives was 
considering the legislation, in the spring of 1921, and there we 
find the finger marks of the Secretary of the Treasury; and it 
will not suftice to pass by what is apparent to all of us here and 
to the understanding of the people of this country—the spirit 
which presses forward and which enters into the various activi- 
ties, recommendations, and even the laws of economics of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fernatp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield just for a question. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has suggested that the head of the 
opposition to the bonus was the Secretary of the Treasury. If 
the Senator will pardon me, a number of years ago the Legion 
itself and many of the posts throughout the States announced 
their opposition to the bonus, and the overwhelming majority 
of the soldiers and sailors of the World War were then out- 
spoken in their opposition; but, if I may be pardoned, some 
Senators and some Congressmen and some persons who were 
seeking political preferment throughout the United States in- 
jected this question into the political arena, and in my humble 
opinion they are largely responsible for the propaganda in 
favor of the bonus, and by their efforts they have magnified the 
matter and induced many of the soldiers to become proponents 
of the measure. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have not yet 
had time to develop the thought which I had in mind. I agree 
that a large number of very able, honest, thorough American 
citizens haye opposed the so-called bonus, and they are entitled 
to their view; but those people, I am sure, including the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah, do not consider this measure as 
providing adjusted compensation. It is looked upon as a mere 
gratuity. I have reference now to those who have not raised 
that great argument but who have yet undertaken to oppose 
this measure; and of all those who have presented the poverty 
of the country as the excuse for opposition it has centered 
itself in the Secretary of the Treasury—a man who, I under- 
stand, is perhaps quite as well able, if not more able, to bear 
some of the burdens of the Government than any other individ- 
ual citizen. 

What do we find? On April 30, 1921, in a letter addressed 
to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, we find this statement from him, the controller of the 
finances of this Nation, the one who assumes to recommend what 
appropriations shall be made, what revenue laws shall be 
passed, and even what their provisions shall be. Thus early 
after his incumbency of that great office, which occurred on the 
4th of March preceding, on the 30th day of April we find this 
most remarkable letter—remarkable in the light of the actu- 
ality which has developed since that date. 

He says: 


The estimates of receipts and expenditures for both 1921 and 1922 
show clearly that while this Government has definitely balanced its 
Budget, the surplus of current receipts over current expenditures will 
not quite provide for what may be termed the fixed public-debt redemp- 
tions, and that unless expenditures are sharply reduced there will be 
practically no funds available in these years for the retirement of the 
floating debt represented by loan and tax certificates outstanding. 
The estimated current surplus in both 1921 and 1922 will be absorbed 
(1) by current redemptions of war-saving securities, redeemable sub- 
stantially on demand, (2) by purchases for the cumulative sinking 
fund, (3) by acceptance of Liberty bonds and Victory notes for estate 
taxes, and (4) by miscellaneous other debt retirements which must 
be made each year in order to comply with existing law or with the 
terms of outstanding securities. 


That was his doleful statement on April 30, 1921. That 
statement was reiterated by the Secretary of the Treasury on 
July 2, 1921, when he wrote to a Member of this body, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, a reiteration and a reaffirmance of his statements 
made in the letter which I have just read. The Secretary 
stated: 


I have already submitted to Congress, in my letter of April 30 to 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, a detailed state- 
ment of the condition of the Treasury, the latest estimates of the 
receipts and expenditures of the Government for the fiscal years 1921 
and 1922, and an outline of the Treasury's program for dealing with 
the short-dated debt. The figures given in that letter show that even 
without any expenditures on account of adjusted compensation under 
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the proposed bill there is grave danger that the necessary expenditures 
of the Government in the near future will exceed its current receipts, 
thus leaving deficits to be met by new taxes or further borrowings. 


That was on the 2d of July; and it was undoubtedly the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury which 
caused President Harding to come before this body and ask 
that the adjusted compensation bill be recommitted. Unques- 
tionably he was advised from that source: and so we find the 
then President making this remark in his notable speech to 
this body. 

He says: 


I would be remiss in my duty if I failed to ask Congress to pause 
at this particular time rather than break down our Treasury, from 
which so much is later on to be expected. 


Mr. President, that was the doleful picture which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury brought to the Congress and which he 
undoubtedly inspired the President of the United States to 
reaffirm and to sponsor. I think it advisable at this time, how- 
ever, to indulge in some statements as to what actually 
occurred, and to the prospects as they appeared at that time. 

Mark you, this letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
was dated April 30, 1921, only two months before the end of 
the fiscal year 1921. The letter affirming his previous state- 
ment was addressed to Senator Frelinghuysen on the 2d of 
July, 1921, two days after the expiration of the fiscal year 
1921. The President’s remarks were made on the 12th of 
July, 12 days after the end of the fiscal year; and if the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury knew what was going on in his office, 
I submit that his statements were absolutely unjustified. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, what were the facts? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The facts are these: It will be 
recalled that the great depression began in this country along 
the latter part of 1920. 

Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator refer to the manufactured de- 
pression ? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The manufactured depression, 
through the deflation policy and other policies following; but 
here is what actually occurred: 

On the 30th of June, 1920, the gross debt of the United States 
was $24,299,000,000. The cash in the Treasury was $357,000.000, 
I am leaving out the thousands and hundreds of dollars. 
On the 30th of June, 1921, that gross debt was reduced, 
after applying the net balance, to $23,443,000,000—a net re- 
duction of the debt during the fiscal year 1921 of $498,000,000, 
That, however, is not the whole story. During the fiscal year 
of 1921 this Government paid out in wunusnal expenses, in 
capital investments and to settle its indebtedness to the rail- 
roads, $930,000,000, and it received from capital investments 
$402,000,000, making excess capital and special expenditures of 
$527,000,000. If we add these two together—the amount of 
reduction of the public debt and the amount of the unusual 
expenses—we find that the total debt reduction and the capital 
expenditure during the fiscal year was $1,025,000,000. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. OWEN. In other words, as I understand, if the redemp- 
tion of the public debt were postponed for two years, it would 
settle this adjusted compensation? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is quite accurate 
in his estimate, as I shall undertake to show a little later. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate and the Senator to the fact that we extended 
accommodation to the British taxpayers by permitting them to 
take approximately 60 years in the settlement of their war 
debt to the United States. With an amortization plan we could 
do the same thing with this adjusted compensation, and prac- 
tically relieve the country of the undue taxation going on now, 
as well as pay the adjusted compensation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I believe the Senator is quite 
accurate and a little later on I will speak in support of the 
statement which he has made, 

So much for the fiscal year 1921. I think we might well 
analyze to some extent the situation in 1922. It will be re- 
called that the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury to Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen, and the President’s speech, all included 
in their references the fiscal year 1922, 

In addition to that, on November 28, 1921, the Secretary of 
the Treasury again referred to that letter of April 30, 1921, 
and presented a new estimate of what the situation of the 
Treasury would be for the fiscal year 1922, aml that estimate 
was that there would be a deficit of $24,468,000, 
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Speaking in round numbers, the indebtedness of this Gov- 
ernment, which reached the peak August ‘31, 1929, has 
reduced by about $5,000,000,000, 
istration there was a reduction of about half that sum, and 
the reduction of the other half, about two and a half billien 
dollars, has occurred under this edministration, notwithstand- 
ing these very pessimistic and doleful statements coming from 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

What does this mean as applied te this bill, and -especialhy 
applied to the bill if we-were to previde for a payment in cash? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator yield te me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). 
Does the Senater from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In referring to the reduction in expendi- 
tures, the Senater means only those things growing eut ef 
the war, I suppose? 

Mr. JONDS of New Mexico. ‘The reduction in expenditures, 
of course, came largely and almost entively frem ‘the vast 
reductions which were made subsequent to the war, in matters 
which were raised up by reason of the war activities. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wanted the Senator to make that clear. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I hope some day to have the 
opportunity to present just that question to the Senate, in cen- 
nection with a remark of the Secretary of the ‘Dreasury and 
stetements ef some others whe have pointed eut the vast :re- 
ductions in appreprietiens in their claims for econemy dn gov- 


of 


the actual facts as they have developed 


ernment 





very day that he made his first error until ‘this good | 


been | 
Under the previous admin- | 


Depart- | 
That is the astounding fact; and I sheuld | 


the @ecretary of the Treasury can seconcile | it is a statement which I think is borne out by the history 


| 
| 
| 


eS 


7 ex-service men would exercise the option to take cash. 
Teed | 


Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator is on the Commilittee on Ap- 
propriations, and he remembers a statement I had put into the 


cess of receipts at only $47,000,090, | Rec ORD, showing that instead of expenditures, in running the 
ending | departments here in Washington, decreasing they had inereased. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. ‘That itself furnishes a very 


because only just recently the 


pared a statement for the press of the country attributing all 
of the reduction of taxation to the economy measures which 
the administration has taken, a statement, however, which I 
believe will be considerably discounted before it is aceepted by 
the masses of the people of the country. 

As I said, last year, the ealendar year 19238, there was a 
reduction of the public debt of more than $1,078,000,000, It 
is estimated that if this entire compensation to the ex-service 
men should be paid in cash, it would not require more than a 
hillien and a half dollars. It is estimated by some that if the 
eptional plan were to be adopted, not more than one-half of the 
If that 
were so, the exeess return of the public debt of this country 
for the last ealendar year would have more than paid the entire 
cash bill. Seven hundred and fifty millien dollars deducted 
from $1,078,000,000 would leave more than $300,000,000 with 
which te retire an adequate pertion of the public debt. So, in 
these circumstances, I wonder why it is that there has been 
such an effort to defeat this bill. 

it appears that in the early days of the administration they 
talked of an empty Treasury as a means of defeat. They un- 
dertook to say that it would break the Treasury. But the time 
finally came when the people of the ceuntry realized, when the 
ex-service men themselves realized, that that argument would 
no longer suffice, and then what do we find? We find this same 
Secretary of the Treasury still determined to defeat the meas- 
ure with the greatest propaganda ever known in the country, 
Saying that the time has now arrived when we may reduce 
taxation, but we can not do it if we pay an adjusted compen- 
sation. - 

The thought of a reduction ef the burdens of government is 
always an enticing thing. It is semething which we all desire. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senater from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has not any 
doubt, has he, that the reason why a bill in this form ‘has been 
reported rather than a cash eption bill is beeause the moneyed 
mrterests of the country have had such influence with the ad- 
ministration as to prevent amy bill .going through which would 
require an issue of bonds being placed upen ‘the American mar- 


| ket at this time? 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have no doubt of the truth 
of the statement just made by the Sennter from Massachusetts. 


af the proposed revenue legislation, te which I shall wefer in 
just a moment. 

Mr, BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I merely wish to say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that it is hardly fair to some of us that he should 
ascribe our opposition to this bill to the Secretary.of the Treas- 
ury or to the influence of mere wealth. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator will pardon mea 
I think I ean answer him. The Senater from Massachusetts 
is looking at the question selely from a monetary point of view 
and the Senater from Maryland has in mind the opposition to 
the idea of a bonus altegether; se fram the two points of view 
both Senators are correct, in my opinion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My question related only to 
the form of the legislation. In my epinion «the reason why this 
form was chosen at*this time and the whole principle of the 
cash basis rejected is that the financial interests of the coun- 
try are opposed to a large bond issue being floated at this time. 
There may be no ground for that position, but that in my opin- 
fon is the reason why they are attacking the plan as they do. 

Mr. BRUCT. I understand the Senator’s position ‘better now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. As I said, there has never ‘been 
euch a propaganda in the country as I have observed in con- 
nection with the subject of tax reduction. The thought has 
gone out, and, if I may ‘be permitted the expression, ‘was sent 
out for the express purpose of making the great bedy ef 

some 





I yield to the Senator from 


fi 


payers in ‘the country believe that they were to get 
drem ¢ax veduetien; that it was te thhelp everybody ; 
were all going to feel lighter ; that we 
to go forward in the conduct of affairs 
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But what do we find in the proposal of the Secretary of the 
Treasury? He submits a plan to Congress which does to some 
extent relieve individual income taxpayers of the lower brack- 
ets, but his great thought, his great purpose, was that the 
principal relief should be brought to those people of the country 
who are best able to bear the burdens of government. His 
position now is consistent with the position which he took in 
1921, when the Congress passed the revenue law of that year. 
What did he do at that time? He insisted, and his will was 
earried out by the Congress, that all the excess-profits taxes 
should be absolutely repealed; that there should be one flat 
tax only upon corporations; that the tax which the corpora- 
tions of moderate earnings had been paying should be in- 
creased, and those corporations earning the highest profits 
should have their taxes diminished about one-half. In 1921, 
in the year of extreme depression in business in the country, 
the excess-profits taxes paid for that year just about equalled 
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the normal tax paid by the corporations, and by a repeal of the | 


excess-profits tax at the instance of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury there was a gift of almost 50 per cent of just taxes upon 
those corporations which were profiteering during the war and 
continuing to do so after the war. 

Now, when we come to the revenue bill of this year we find 
that the Secretary of the Treasury insists that the surtaxes 
upon those with the greatest incomes shall be reduced by one- 
half, and that, too, is consistent with the attitude which he 
took in 1921. 
cent he went before the Congress, then as now controlled by a 
Republican majority, and insisted that those surtaxes should 
be cut from 65 per cent to 32 per cent. The House passed such 
a bill. It was reported to this body by the Finance Committee, 
but in the Senate we increased the surtaxes to 50 per cent. 
Now he comes again and wants to make another slice, and 
recommends and urges that the surtaxes shall be reduced from 
50 per cent to 25 per cent. In a prepared statement he said 
that of all the questions involved in the situation the cutting 
in half of the high surtaxes is the one which shall and must be 
insisted upon. So it seems to me that the purpose behind the 
measure is easily discernible. At the very time the present Sec- 
retary of the Treasury entered upon his duty almost the first 
thing he did was to send a letter to the Congress opposing legis- 
lation of this sort. e 

Mr. President, I listened carefully to the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran]. I saw him paint a picture of the distress of the 
farmers of the country. I say to him that this debt will not 
be paid by the farmers of the country. But the burdens they 
are suffering are not these burdens. The taxes which they pay 
are almost entirely the taxes imposed by the States, taxes which 


When the surtaxes reached as high as 65 per | Chamber and voted for a draft law just as I would vote the 


| 
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do it at their own expense and at the risk of their lives and ask 
no consideration of those who can not, under the very nature 
of the case, participate in the conflict on the battle field, but 
who nevertheless are as much and as vitally interested in the 
outcome as the man who bears the shock of the conflict. 

The hour is late, but I think, unless the debate shall 
or some agreement is reached by which I can not express my- 
self at length, I shall avail myself of the privilege of making 
a further statement as to the obligation of all the citizens to 
act for the salvation of the common country. I take it for 
granted that there is not a man on the floor of the Senate 
but knows that when war was declared between the United 
States and Germany it was a war declared on the part of all 
Americans against all of Germany. Had the conflict gone 
against us everyone in America would have suffered the conse- 
quences. The boys on the battle field were the first line of de 
fense ; they were the machinery which we had organized for the 
purpose of doing on the battle field what we hoped would re- 
dound to the safety of all the people and all the property in 
America. 

When war was declared, what did we do? We sat down 
here in this Chamber and in the different departments of our 
common country and figured out what was necessary in order 
to win the war. First, so many men would be essential. Now, 
just let us get the material side of this question. It was not a 


close 


| question of voluntary enlistment. I sat in my place in this 


rate of interest to be paid on the public debt. I voted trom 


| the material standpoint, regardless of what household or fire- 
| side my vote would affect, to draft so many human units for 


the purpose of performing the material part of that warfare. 
Then it became essential for us to decide how much property 
it would take. Now listen. 1 am speaking of the purely 
material side of the war; the things which were essential in 
order to win it; not the sentimental element, not the patriotic 
element, but the pure, cold calculation as to what material 
things would be essential in order to win the war. First. was 
the man power; and without any regard to the flame of 
patriotism right at the beginning we sat in this Chamber and 
voted to draft between certain specified ages so many human 
units to go into the war and to do the fighting. We then pro- 
vided for sufficient material units of a different kind. 

We said to the human units, “We propose to send you 


| abroad and to give you just enough to keep the machine run- 


| rial wealth to yourself is no concern of ours. 


they can not evade, which they can not shift, taxes which they | 


must pay out of capital if they have no net earnings. But the 
taxes with which we are dealing in the proposed revenue bill 


and out of which we propose to pay the adjusted compensation | 


come from those who have net incomes. The tax upon net in- 
comes is not shifted. It is borne by the person who pays the 
tax. It is from that source that we expect this revenue. We 
expect it from the corporations which profiteered during the war 
and are continuing to this good hour, and from those who have 
the real ability to pay. 

In this situation shall we undertake to say to the men to 
whom we believe we owe adjusted compensation that they shall 
have an insurance policy? If we owe a debt why should it not 
be paid? Why shall this great Government of ours stoop so 
low as to say to the men it drafted into the service of their 
country that they shall only receive their just deserts when 
they are dead? It is absolutely inconsistent with the very 
fundamental basis of the proposed legislation. My only desire 
is that the people of the country, the Nation itself, and this 
body which represents the people of the country shall say that 
we owe this.debt, we have the ability to pay, and, God willing 
it, we intend to perform our duty. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have never before voiced my 
sentiments on the question of adjusted compensation. 
it seemed to me that perhaps the obligation of the citizen to 


like a material reward. 
that have taken place in our country, I came to the conclusion 
that those who had criticized those who favor a compensation 
for the ex-soldiers had their terminology wrong. 

I have had Senators on this floor speak to me about a soldier, 
an American citizen capable of bearing arms, being paid for 
his patriotism. That is not what I am standing here to advo- 
cate. I am advocating the righteousness of paying while fight- 
ing for his country—not for fighting for it but while fighting 


for it. We stand here and talk as though those who have been | meet. 


At first | 


| 


ning. If you are killed your material value to your family 
and to your community is no conceru of ours. If it takes two 
years to win the war, the amount you will lose in actual mate- 
We are going 
to furnish just enough lubrication in the form of a dollar a 
day to keep the machine running. If you are killed”—as I 
have stated, we said—‘“it is no concern of ours. If you are 
a total loss, it is no concern of ours. We are going to draft "— 
and we did draft—‘ for the immediate shock of battle 1,000,000 
or 2,000,000 human units of a commercial value which is easily 
calculable.” Any actuary, any statistician, can figure the 
average value and money worth of every man who went to 
the battle fields of France. We made no provision to pay any 
interest on what might be the commercial value of 2,000,000 
human units. 

Then we turned to the money. This is the comparison I 
want to make: We needed twenty-odd billion gold units. We 
had the human units; we selected the kind of human units 
we needed; but we did not calculate or make any arrangement 
about their commercial value. We simply took the human 
units. When we came to the gold soldiers or the gold units 
we wanted 25,000,000,000 of them. What did we say to them? 
We said to the gold soldiers, the gold units, “ We will enter 
into a sacred bond with you that not one of you will be 
wounded or your fecundity impaired; we will enter into 
a bond that we shall bring every single gold unit back to its 
owner, bearing four and one-quarter children for every one 
hundred units; we will enter into a bond that every man, 


| woman, and child in America shall see that that bond is 
save his country was one that did not partake of anything | 


Rereading the history of the wars | 


satisfied.” 

I have before me a statement from the Treasury Department 
that we are paying this year $940,000,000 in “ pensions” 
to the “gold soldiers,” who simply furnished the material 
that the human soldiers utilized, which brought about the 
glorious outcome of the war with Germany. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], who has just 
taken his seat, gave us a long and elaborate statistical account 
of the Nation’s finances and of the tremendous drain which, 
according to Mr. Mellon, the Treasury has been compelled te 
What burden is this that we are bearing here to-day 


called upon to go out in the defense of their country ought to | that Mr. Mellon says is an intolerable load and one to which the 
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1 not stand the addition of another straw 


the cameil’s back? It is a pension on 
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e willing 


to tax America to the last Hmit of en- 
durance of the American people to pay the interest on bonds 
ished by the benefidaries of this war, and yet what is it 
proposed to do for the human units who have lost two years 
of their earning capacity when they come and say, “Pay us 
for the time lost—the material time lost while winning this 
wi ? I do not say, mark you, “for winning the war,” for 
we have not pencils enough or brains enough to calculate the 
relationship that an American eitizen bears to the country he 
loves. So I do not put it in the category of patriotism, but as 


debt that we owe the soldier to reimburse him for the time 


he lost, while we are reimbursing money for the time it lost 
or for our use of it. The idea of our standing here, with an 
interest total of $1,062,000,000 on the gold we used, and refusing 
to pay $1.25 a day additional to the men who made the gold 
po sible. 

We have two kinds of patriotism in this country. We have 


one kind spelled p-a-t-r-i-o-t-l-s-m and another one spelled p-a-y- 
t-r-i-o-t-i-s-m, and the army of the latter class of patriots is big- 
ger than the army of the other class. We have plenty of “ p-e-y- 
t-r-i-o-t-s,"” and our Secretary of the Treasury is one of those 
glorious “ paytriots.” Mr. President, it is a shame and a burn- 
ing disgrace to the American Senate that we sit here and 
higgle about paying $1.25 as a part of the compensation to the 


boys who lost two years of their glorious youth and manhood 
in making possible the splendid “ paytriotism” of Mr. Mellon | 


and others. 

I have heard the statement in the cloakrooms, ‘My boy does 
not want it.” That is maudlin sentiment. 
beleaguered in some place where I might not go to their succor, 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLranp] was earning 
$10 a day, and it would take him two days to go and relieve 
my family, and if I were to apply to him and he were to go 


and bring them back safe to me, could I calculate the debt of | 


obligation that I should owe him? Never would any mention 
be made of the value of my returned family to me. No; but 
CoreLanp lost two days, and he was earning $10. I could pay 
him for that two days lost without ever compromising or even 
entering into the question of the obligation that I felt to him. 
We will never pay the boys that reflected such glory on 
America; a man would be a fool to try it. They are not asking 
us to pay them for what they did, but to pay them for the time 
iost while they were doing it. They are entitled to receive that 
much. 

I had hoped that when we come to the discussion of this 
question we would lay aside all figuring and discard the fine- 
spun statistieal abstracts laid on our desks designed to show 
whether or not we could spend a little bit more without batting 
an eye or having agitation of the heart. We are straining 
every nerve and going even fnto the devises of the dead in the 
shape of inheritance taxes to find money to pay the interest 
on the bonds—the “gold soldiers” that were obtained from 
the corporate mothers and fathers of this country. I had 
hoped that when we came to a discussion of this question we 
would view it from the standpoint of what was really due to 


the boys who did the work during the two years and lost that | 


time, and consider it as a common-sense debt, an obligation that 
we owed to them. I have heard some men say, “ Well, some of 
the beys are rich and do not want it.” If I owe a millionaire 
$5, it does not relieve my obligation one bit that he is a million- 
aire; a debt is a debt, it makes no difference to whom it is 
owed, whether he is worth a penny or whether he is worth a 
million dollars. So the question with us should be, What do we 
owe these boys for the time they lost on an average while they 
were abroad doing this work for us? 

I had hoped we would come to the discussion of that, bat 
we have not. We have not devised the most skillful method 
of paying the very least and taking ‘the longest time and re- 
turning the most possible to the banking interests of this 
country. ‘Take this bill, get a man skilled in the banking and 
insurance business, have him analyze it from start to finish, 
and you will find that it is the finest scheme by which the 
banking interests of this country may be indirectly promoted 
and the Government itself will pay out the least possible 
amount 

There Is just one feature of this thing to which I want to 
call attention. Sectien 502 ef the bill prevides how the sel- 
dier may get a littie pittance on his certificate. It provides 
that a member bank or any bank, trust company, or national 
bank may lend him a certain amount on his certificate, which 
may be rediscounted at what, for better definition, we call a 
regional bank, The regional bank may @iscount it at the 
rate then in effect for discounting prime commercial paper. 
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I have made some calculations om that. I have before me a 
table showing the amount of money that our 12 regional 
banks have made since the innuguration of the Federal reserve 
system. One of the Senators said to me that the amount 
being made by them now was inconsiderable; that they were 
y mary meeting expenses. I hope that the Senators on this 

floor who want to deal fairly with the question will analyze 
| what I am now saying, or if not here, will do so in the Recorp. 

Under our new banking and currency system we provide 
| that the 12 regional banks shall not be allowed more than 6 

per cent on the capital invested and that all in excess of 6 
per cent upon the capital invested, after having met certain 
| conditions which they have already met, shall be covered 
| into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous re- 
| ceipts. We did not inaugurate these banks for the purposa 
| of making money. We instituted them as great reserves that 
might meet, without oppression to the commercial world, the 
| necessities of a great clearing house. Now, listen to what 
has occurred: 

We inaugurated the system. It went into effect in 1914-15. 
The total interest they made on the capital invested that year 
was 1.18 per cent. In 1916 it was 4.99 per cent on the capital 
invested. In 1917 it was 18.9 per cent. In 1918 it was 72.6 per 
cent, In 1919 it was 98.2 per cent. In 1920 it was 160.7 per 
cent. 

Let me pause right there for one moment so that you may 
appreciate what this thing means. Deducting from 160.7 per 
cent the 6 per cent they were allowed under the law for divi- 
| dend purposes, there was covered back into the Treasury 154.7 
per cent on the capital stock paid in, and the capital stock paid 
in was $110,869,000. So that there was paid back into the 
Treasury a tax collected from the commercial organizations and 
from the business people of the country in the amount of some- 
thing over $220,000,000 in excess of 6 per cent upon the capital 
invested in the 12 regional banks. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mp. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. That profit was largely earned, was it not, 
upon the reserves carried by other banks with the Federal 
reserve banks? . 

Mr. SMITH. ‘To be sure. 

Mr. ADAMS. And upon which up to the present time no 
interest has been paid? 

Mr. SMITH. Exactly. 

Mr. ADAMS. It is not perhaps pertinent here, but it was 
suggested by the Senator’s figures that perhaps the banks that 
furnish the capital ought te have some return upon the money 
that is earned on their reserves. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, this is just one of the ramifica- 
tions of the juggling of the finances of this country that is 
making multimillionaires at the expense of the people who 
want to develop the wealth of this country. As the Senator 
from Colorado says, a large percentage of this amount was 
made because the law required the member banks to deposit 
with these regional banks a certain reserve on which they 
receive no interest, but which is a part of the working capital 
of the regional banks. That, however, is not germane to what 
I am driving at now. 

In 1921 the money earned on the capital invested in our 
12 regional banks drepped te 85.1 per cent. In 1922, strangely 
enough, it was 19.9 per cent, and in 1923 it was 19.2 per cent, 

Now, Hsten: We propose, in section 502 of the nondescript 
thing that we have here, the following manner in which the 
soldiers are to avail themselves of cash on their certificates: 


A loan may be made to a veteran upon his adjusted service certifi- 
cate only im accordance with the provisions of this section. 


What are the provisions of the section? 


Any national bank, or any bank or trust company tncorporated 
| under the laws of any State, Territory, possession, or the District of 
Columbia (hereinafter in this section called “ bank”), is authorized— 


To do what? Toe do this: 
The rate of interest charged upon the loan by the bauk— 
That is, the bank that takes the note— 


| shall wot exceed, by more than 2 per cent per annum, the rate 
charged at the date of the Joan for the discount of 90-day commercial 
paper under section 13 of tke Federal reserve act by the Federal 
reserve bank for the Federal reserve district in which the bank is 
located. 

















That means that if the rate of discount at the regional bank 
is 5 per cent, then, the local bank charging 2, the soldier dis- 
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counts. his certificate at 7 per cent. UWnder an average of | that. this is a purely parti 


‘ 


per cent discount at the regional bank, they have made the 
fabulous sums that I have here shown, and they go back into 
the Treasury of the United States. If they make an average 
of as low as 20 per cent upon a rediscount rate of 5 per cent 
upon a rediseount rate of 2 per cent, they would make mor 
than enough to meet the 6 per cent allowed as a dividend on 
the capital invested, Therefore if the people who drafted this 
bill had wanted to deal fairly with the soldier they should have 
said that the bank, trust company, State or national bank that 
received the note and the certificate as security might have 2 
per cent, but that the regional bank accepting the paper for 
rediscount should not charge over 14 or 2 per cent. Why? Be- 
cause the amount of meney earned by our regional] banks has 
already demonstrated that 2 per cent would more than pay 
a profit of from 10 to 12 per cent upon the capital invested ; 
and as this does not come in the category of prime commercial 
paper—it is a Government obligation—why should the Govern- 
ment want to make money out of its soldiers after it bas pro- 
vided even this niggardly method of helping them? 

Mr. OWEN. We are in the money-making business: 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; we are in the money-making business, and 
that is the reason why the soldier has no more hope than the 
famous snowball in Africa. 

Mr. President, I have an amendment. The reason why I 
am not going to pay any attention to this bil? fs because I see 
every evidence that this bill has been fixed up by the majority 
party, and I presume that they have some telepathic way of 
knowing what His Excelleney in the White House is going to 
do, for T heard the strangest argument here this morning frem 
the Senator from New Mexieo [Mr. Bursum]. He said it did 
not make any difference if every man in the Senate and every 
man in the House voted for the cash option; for some sort of 
reason it would not become law. When asked by another Sen- 
ator if that meant that the President would veto it, he said he 
was net referring to the President. Semehow or other it 
would just take foot-and-mouth disease and die on the way. It 
could net beeeme law. 

Of course he was not going to have the President held re- 
sponsible for deing anything against the soldier. His party 
will need the seldier’s vote in the coming election; and they 
have gerrymandered this thing until they have bamboezled 
seme people into believing that they are going to get it. 

I say that I am not even going to stamd here and advocate 
@ ensh benns, because since these telegrams have come from 
the leaders of the Legion saying that they want the bill just 
as it is, without dotting am “i” or cressing a “t,” verbatim 
et. literatim et spellatim, I am going to let them have it just 
as. they want it. I want it understoed, however, that it is 
purely, unadulteratedly the result of Republican conception. 
This is the child born of the generous womb. ef the Republican 
Finance Committee, and I want the seldiers to see the fruit 
of it; and twe years, from to-day, when an overwhelming Demo- 
<ratie Senate shall be here, and a Democratie House, and a 
Wemoeratie President, I expeet us to amend this, bill and te give 
the seidiess what im justiee, reason, and commen sense they 
are entitled te 

jsut E am going to risk even going against some of the sol- 
diers—no, I beg the seldier’s pardon, I did net mean that; I 
mean. some ef the gentlemen who are speaking for them, their 
commanders. If am going to offer the following amendment, and 
I hope the seeretary will take it down, for I have not written 
it eut. I want te effer the amendment now se that it may be 
pending, amending section 502, as follows: On line 22; page 13 
of the bill, to strike out the words “ more than”; on line 23, 
after the werd “ charged,” to strike out all down to and imelud- 
ing, the word, “ act.” in line 25; and om lime 2, page 14, after 
the word “ lecated,” to insert the following proviso: 

“ Previdcd, That the rate of discount by the Pederal reserve 
bank on the promissory notes secured by adjusted service cer- 
tificates, as, provided in this section, shall not exceed a rate 
of 2 per cent per annum,” 

So that the regional bauk rediscounting the paper can eharge 
but 2, and the bank which accepts the note secured by the 
certificate may charge 2, and the seldier will get his lean. at 
a discount of 4 per cent. Upen a calenulation, if a billion 
dollars ef the possible. $3,000,000,000, which it is calculated this 
may cost is rediscounted in this manner, that saving ef 3 per 
cent will amount te $30,000,000, saving annually te the soldier 
if, under the terms of the bill, he must rediscount every nine 
months. 


As I said, I had heped that we were going to appreach this 
question in a nonpartisan spirit, and settle it as we, in our 
judgment, thought the boys. ought to be settled with, but sinee 
the statements made by Senators ow the other side, it appears 


partisan administration bill, and the 
power of the Executive is sueh, and the 
thirds vote to pass it ever his veto, ae ording te the statenrents 
of certain Senators on the other side. is so all. that EF want 
here and now to record myself as re uctantly acquieseing in 
this thing; no, I de not want to put it that 
submit. to the requests of the officers 
power of the other side, and let this ; r 
triotie” Republican majority take charge ef it and 1 
such time as we get a chance te change thing 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Sen 
Carelina state whether the changes proposed 
be considered as a single amendment? 

Mr. SMITH. ‘They are, Mr. President, be¢ vy are al 
offered aS an amendment to section 502; and all pertain to 
identically the same matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. The pvepesed 
will be printed and lie om the table. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mer. President, the eloquent and im- 
pressive speech of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran}, to- 
gether with the econemic theory which he adveeated, have 
impelled me to a brief reply. If his great and eloquent picture 
of the whole economic situation were complete, I should agree 
with his conclusions, but he has drawn only a corner of the 
economic situation as it exists in the United States. It is the 
agricultural corner which he has painted. With that pieture 
of agriculture I entirely agree. His description is eompléte 
But while he is announcing the distress of agriculture, what 
is the picture of other business in the United States? 

As I take up the morning paper and the evening paper, 
I read the most glowing accounts of prosperity ever printed 
in the history of our ceuntry. The United States Steel Cer- 
poration takes profits as great as they have ever been Lhe 
whole steel industry is in line with this dominant leader in 
that field. If you go imto the oil industry, you find the same 
story and the same picture of prosperity, alongside of this 
picture of distress among the farmers, 

To-day we took testimeny in the investigating committee 
concerning the great lumber industry which. affects every home 
builder in the United States, and their prices are more than 
200 per cent of the pre-war prices, as compared with the farm- 
ers’ prices slightly below the pre-war level. The presperity of 
the, railroads is unequaled and except where affected by agri- 
culture, the banks are reaping a golden harvest. 

The Senator from Idaho, in drawing his. wonderful pieture, 
has omitted all this. I eould. take hours in describing the pros- 
perity of other business and other enterprises in the United 
States, but. these few minutes, will suflice. L wilk tetad it all up 
by calling attention. te the fact, as shown by the yearbook for 
1921, these other enterprises in our country had a net profit of 
$2.1,000,000,000, while agriculture sustained a loss. 

It is not fafr for the distinguished Senator from Idaho to 
pick out one portion of depression in our country and. base bis 
whole conclusion as to taxation upon the conditions of that one 
portion of our people. Along with these farmers that have been 
brought to the distress which he so truthfully described are the 
men drafted at $30 per month. Four million of those boys, a 
large percentage of them farmers, and another large percentage 
of thenr laborers, were drafted and taken by their Government 
to serve at an arbitrary compensation, regardless of the eco- 
nomic value of the service. While they were performing that 
service this great industrial America was reaping the greatest 
profit ever taken im the histery of the work These excess 
prefits are anether system of taxation—tanatiom without repre- 
sentatiom and paid by the toil of these whe work. 

This burden of taxation which the Senator se eloquently men- 
tioned is net altogether taxation levied by the power of the 
Government. The farmers of this country, new paying 65 per 
cent, on an average, more than they paid before the wax, selling 
at less: than they received before the war, were brought to this 
unequal condition, net alone by the taxatiom lewied by State 
and National Gevernments, but nore, tem times more, by the tax- 
ation through prefits levied by the power of monopoly. ‘That 
great preposition is entirely overieeked by the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho. He saw the ene corner of the picture and 
forgot alk the rest. 

Simee this taxation through profits, reaping these vast bib 
lions frem the farmers; from the soldiers, and frem the com- 
men peeple ef the country, is levied by the private power of 
economic organizations, I stand rendy te equalize that injustice 
by a ferm of Government taxation that will do semething to- 
ward justice for the soldiers of the United States I stand 
ready t® evem up semewhat of that discriminaticm 

We caw no longer sit back and assume tbat the ecmomie 
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in everythir The source of their income and of their profits 
vzed, and in the taking of the evidence to-day in 
ltot lumber industry we found that in the very letters 
aurother they said, “We had better hold our 
|, where we belong.” 

combinations are often organized in violation of law. 
Yet in the day when the soldier is without a job, when the 
without a few hundred dollars to start his course in 


fe to one 
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} these gigantic profits and this wonderful prosperity of 
every other business are evident everywhere. I say that the 
danger is not in overtaxation by the power of government. 
The danger is in the great private institutions which, by their 
power, are able to levy profits as a government levies taxes. 

I am in accord with what the Senator from South Carolina 


{Mr. SmirHu] has said in reference to the Federal reserve bank- 
that its policy of deflation contributed 
more than any other one cause to this inequality between agri- 
culture and other } Timed as it was, striking the farmer 
ut harvest time, I know that it produced a panic in his prices, 
and from that panic he has never recovered to this moment. 

Under that situation I do not come before the Senate or the 
country to advocate a taxation of farmers. What farmer pays 
fn income tax in these days? The farmer who did would be a 
curiosity in a museum now. The farmer has no income. His 
profits are on the red side of the account. 

We are to vote in a few days upon a tax bill which will de- 
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| by a future Democratic 


termine who wiil pay the bonus to the soldiers, I stand for | 
tiguring out in our economic situation those who owe the 
bonus to the soldiers of the World War. I want to figure out | 


those profiteers who took profits during the war, and building 


their fortunes upon those profits continue to take profits in 
pence I shall offer an amendment-——in fact, I have already 
offered an amendment—to the tax bill to put back the excess- 


profits taxes. The curse of this generation is excess profits. It 
is excess profits that are driving us to all of our troubles. It is 
excess profits which the statesmen of this generation must 
remedy The old competitive system of business, organized 
as it is upon a theory of taking all it can grasp, taking it law- 


fully if it can, and unlawfully if it must, must be ended in this 
country, That is the system of taxation that threatens to 
throw down the American Government. That is the system of 
taxation that is overturning hopes, filing petitions in bank- 
ruptey, and upsetting the calculations of political logic. That 
is the system of taxation which the great American people 


will ne longer tolerate. They will revise it, and they will tax 
the great combinations to pay a little bit of the compensation 
that justiy belongs to the soldiers of the World War. 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, I have in my hand a telegram 
from the American Legion commander of Wyoming, which I ask 
may be read at the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
requested 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


The Secretary will read as 


CHEYENNE, Wro., April 22, 198}. 
Hon. F. FE, WARREN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Department of Wyoming American Legion 


vigerously inclusion cash option in bonus bill. 


requests you 
We stand squarely for 


oppose 


bill as passed by House. 
M. 8S. RBYNOLDS, 
Pepartment Commander. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it is my purpose to support the 
adjusted compensation bill as it came from the House. When 
the matter of adjusted compensation in the previous Congress 
came before the Senate and was vetoed by President Harding, 
1 voted to sustain the veto because of the representations made 
at that time by Secretary Mellon that the country was facing 
a very large deficit; because there was no proper provision 
made in the bill by which the funds required by the United 
States Treasury to meet the charges were to be supplied; and 
for the further reason that I did not feel at liberty to impose 
so large a tax upon the people of my own State without any 
expression from then. Since that time a vote has been taken 
in my State, and, of those who voted upon the question of a 
soldiers’ bonus, so called, a majority voted for the bonus. It 
was a State bonus which the people of Oklahoma proposed to 
tax themselves to pay. The Oklahoma bonus was defeated, 
however, because it required a majority of all those who voted 
in the election and that majority was not obtained. 

I think the soldiers’ bonus or adjusted compensation is justi- 
fied as a matter of common right and common sense. These 
men are not to be paid for fighting for the country. They are 
to be paid for the period of time during which they were fight- 
ing for their country, and they are being paid a very small sum, 
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indeed, considering the character of the service upon which they 
were engaged. 

I am also in favor of a most substantial reduction of taxes 
in the country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield be- 
fore he passes from the bonus question, if he is going to discuss 
the tax question? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator think that the bill 
passed by the House, providing as it does that only after a 
few years any soldier can even borrow as much as $87, is but 
poor recompeuse and hardly sufficient to be considered very 
seriously by the American people? 

Mr. OWEN. I regard the bill as inadequate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it is very inadequate. 

Mr. OWEN, I regard the measure as inadequate, but if we 
insist upon an amendment at this time which is more generous 
it means defeat of the measure itself in view of the President’s 
veto and the probable result. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why does the Senator say that? 

Mr. OWEN. I say that because I am convinced that there 
will not be enough votes to pass the bill over the veto with 
the money payment proposed included. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am rather inclined to differ with the 
Senator about that. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not want to take any chance about it, 
When the bill is passed and becomes a law it may be amended 
Yongress under a Democratic President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will it not happen that the moment the 
bill is passed there will be a desire on the part of the ex- 
soldiers and the ex-service men of the country to amend the 
law so as to provide a real compensation instead of this make- 
shift? 

Mr. OWEN. I think there may arise a demand for having 
the certificates made negotiable upon a better basis and to 
give an option to receive cash in lieu of insurance. 

I favor the present adjustment because it is the best which 
seems to be certain of being passed over the President's veto. 
I assume he is going to veto the bill. I fear if the bill is 
loaded down it may fail to get.a two-thirds vote here and in 
the other House and will thus be defeated. I want the bill to 
pass and become a law. I want it to become an accomplished 
fact. Then the friends who want to have the law modified 
afterwards will have their chance under more favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. President, there is in my judgment no reason why there 
should not be a very large reduction of taxes even to the 
extent in volume as proposed by the Mellon bill, so called, 
because the only thing necessary to enable that to be done, 
and to pay a cash bonus besides for that matter, is to deal 
with the public debt of the United States on the same generous 
terms that we accorded to the taxpayers of Great Britain in 
paying the British debt to the United States. We all remem- 
ber very well what that basis was. There was a plan by 
which it was extended about 60 years. If the American people 
were taxed on the basis of 44 per cent on the debt with one- 
half of one per cent used as amortization, in 50 years the 
sum would be liquidated and we would only be paying interest 
at 44 per cent on the amount of the current debt instead of 
liquidating the principle of the debt by over a billion annually. 

But there are those—and I think the view is strongly repre- 
sented here in the Senate and it is certainly represented 
strongly by Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury—who 
demand the earliest possible liquidation of the war debt or 
as rapidly as it can be extorted from the taxpayers of 
America. That is their policy. I suppose I may say the 
Republican policy. That is why we were compelled to face 
an alleged deficit. It is because a part of the calculations 
from which the deficit arose was a submerged, out-of-view con- 
sideration that we had to pay not less than a billion dollars 
a year on the principal of the war debt. 

That is the policy of those who have wrecked the business 
of the country by bringing on the terrible industrial depres- 
sions of 1920-1923 and have ruined agriculture in the country 
in the manner so eloquently portrayed by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran]. It was the stand-pat Republican deflation 
of credit and of currency. They have surely deflated the cur- 
renecy as well as credit. Look at the bills in your pocket now, 
if you have any of them, and you will find they are gold cer- 
tificates, in effect. Why? Because the Federal reserve notes 
are being taken out of circulation and gold certificates being 
substituted. Why? It is to make the dollar more difficult to 
get. That is the policy of those who have much against the 
interests of those who have little. 
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It is an old story. There ts nothing new about it. It is a 
policy of making the dollar as difficult as possible to get. It 
is a like policy which the great monopolists pursue of making 
goods difficult to get by raising the prices so high that the 
consumers, having difficulty in getting them, will pay an extor- 
tionate profit in the purchase. 

Mr. President, the greatest need of America is production. 
Those who stand in the way of production ought to be treated 
as those who are obstructing the national prosperity and the 
national welfare. They ought to be induced by proper proc- 
esses, moderate and gentle but firm, to be content with a rea- 
sonable profit on turnover, so that the consumption of the 
country shall increase and thereby production increase, be- 
cause it must be remembered that consumption and production, 
like the Siamese twins, are inextricably bound together of 
necessity. Unless men can consume, other men need not pro- 
duce. Men can not consume unless they themselves are pro- 
ducing. When we have deflation of credit and currency, as 
was put on in this country, as under the declared policy of 
the Republican platform of 1890, it has the effect of paralyzing 
the copsuming power of those engaged in agriculture. 

Their preduction brought not a suilicient amount to enable 
them to buy freely of the production of those engaged in the 


manufacturing enterprises of the country, and that brought a | 


' 


period of depression and stringency for the producers of the 
whole country. 


So I insist we should not require the war debt to be treated | 


as if it were an inflation of credit requiring speedy deflation. 


it was not truly an inflation of credit. Inflation of credit means | 


the unjustified expansion of credit. 
expansion of credit when we used the credit of the Nation 
to save the life of the Nation. It was a fully justified ex- 
pansion of credit and thoughtful statesmen ought not to treat 
it as requiring deflation. The fact is, however, that this false 
policy has been pursued vigorously and is still being pursued. 
Liquidation is not complete fn the country. It is going on 
now, and the harmful effect still being felt throughout the 
country, while if that policy be persisted in it will naturally 
retard for a while the natural reaction from depression to 
prosperity. 

I am of opinion that if the Nation should adopt the policy 
of postponing the liquidation of the debt of the United States 
by an amortization policy such as T have suggested, practically 
upon the same lines that we have extended to British tax- 
payers, we could make a reduction in taxes of over a half 
billion more than proposed in the United States and pass the 
soldiers’ bonus bill as well. 

But I will go further than that, Mr. President. It is not 
the proper remedy in dealing with the monopolies of this coun- 
try to tax their excess profits. That is standing by and profit- 
ing by sharing with them in a policy which is fundamentally 
and economically false. When they are preventing produc- 
tion in obtaining these excess profits they should be restrained. 
Unless the Senate can comprehend what it means, and how to 
prevent it, when the policy is pursued by the great enterprises 
of this country which prevents production, we shall not have 
relief. That problem must be understood. It is not weil 
understood now. The great thing in this country is, produc- 
tion and the stimulation of production—‘ to make things, to 
grow things, to carry,” and merchandise things. That com- 
prises the activity of modern life, and the men who do not 
understand that that is the real problem can not be as useful 
as they could be in helping to bring about the prosperity which 
the intelligence and activity of the American people justify. 

Mr. CURTIS. Iask unanimous consent that when the Senate 
concludes its session to-day it take a recess until 10 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, is it essential to make the hour 
of meeting to-morrow 10 o'clock rather than 11 o'clock? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it is, because we would like to get a 
vote upon the pending bill early to-morrow. I intend to make 
another request for unanimous consent, after the one I have 
made shall have been acted upon, in order to see if we can not 
get through with the bill early to-morrow. I hope the Senator 
from Colorade will not object to our meeting at 10 o'clock to- 
morrow. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I join in the hope ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Kansas. Arrangements which 
were effected two months ago make it necessary for me to leave 
the city to-morrow afternoon, and I should very much like to 
have a vote on the pending bill prior to leaving. Full oppor- 
tunity has been and will be afforded fer debate. I wish to 
suggest to the Senator from Kansas that he couple with his 


It was not an unjustified | 
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request for unanimous consent a suggestion, or submit another 
request for unanimous consent, whi il contemplate a final 
disposition of the pending bill to-morrow 


I 
the unanime 


Mr. CURTIS. It was my int n, j 


my i uS consent 
which I have asked shall be agreed to. ¢ wk that after 11 
o’clock to-morrow debate on the bill be lim ted to five minutes 
and that on all amendments to the bill debate be limited to 
10 minutes. 


Mr. ROBINSON. That arrangement would suit entirely. 


Mr. CURTIS. In that way we can get throuvch v the bill 
by 3 o’clock or half-past 8 o’clock to-morrow. | my re- 
quest for wnanimous consent that when the Se col ides 
its business to-day it take a recess until 10 o'clock to-mor 
morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore Is there objection to the re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered 

Mr. CURTIS. Now, Mr. President, I ask wnanimous consent 
hat beginning at the hour of 11 o’clock to-morrow all debat 
on House bill 7959 be limited to 10 minutes on amendments 
and that the debate be limited to five minutes on the bill 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that after the hour of 11 o’¢l to 
morrow debate be limited to 10 minutes upen any amendment 
which may be offered and to five minutes upon bi el 

| Is there objection? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator refers to debate by each 
Senator? 

Mr. CURTIS. To debate by each Senator, with no Senator 

| speaking more than once. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 


tion, and it is so ordered. 
Mr. ct RTTITS obtains ad the floor 
Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 
Mr. ¢ t{TIS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 


INVESTIGATION Of} 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, there are pending before 
the Senate two resolutions relating to the investigation of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. It is my hope that an arrange 
ment may be effected for the consideration and disposition of 
both those resolutions. As I stated a moment agu, it Is my 
tention, in pursuance of arrangements made some months ago, 
to leave the city to-morrow for a necessary absence of 10 
days. 


INTERNAL REVENUE BUR 


I have discussed the matter with some of the Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber and some on this side, and, in pur 
suance of that consultation, I ask unanimous consent that on 
the 6th day of May when the Senate shall convene it shall pro 
ceed to the consideration of the resolution submitted by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Jonsgs]} to authorize the select com 
mittee charged with the investigation of the Bureau of In 
ternal Revenue to empley counsel, experts, and accountants, 
and that upen the disposition of that resolution, if the author 
of the resolution decides to do so, the Senate shall proceed at 
once to the consideration and disposition ef the resolution of- 
fered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], providing 
for the discontinuance of the investigation, my object being to 
secure from the Senate an expression of opinion upon both of 
the resolutions. If the resolution of the Senator from New 
Mexico should be agreed to, and the committee be authorized to 
employ counsel, I apprehend that the resolution of the Senator 
from Indiana probably would not be pursued. On the other 
hand, if the Senate should decline to give permission for the 
employment of counsel, the Senate im all probability would 
want to dispose of the resolution of the Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator will modify his request so as 
to make the consideration of the resolution commence imme- 
diately after the routine morning business, I think it would 
be better. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will be glad to do that. I modify my 
request so that the resolution shall be taken up for considera- 
tion immediately after the conclusion of the routine morning 
business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will state that I have talked with the Sen- 
ator from Indiana {Mr. Watson], and the proposal is satis- 
factory to him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the request is that at the conclusion of the routine morning 
business on the morning of May 6 the Senate shall proceed to 
the consideration of Senate Resolution No. 211, offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico, and that upon the disposition of 
that resolution the Senate shal! proceed to the consideration of 
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Resolution No, 210, offered by the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Watson]. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
so desires. 

Mr. ROBINSON,” Yes; I made it conditional 
sons I have already stated; so that if the author of Senate 
ftesolution No, 210, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], 
desires to proceed to the consideration of his resolution, the 
Senate shall do so at once upon the conclusion of the consid- 
eration of the resolution of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
JONI S|. 

The PRESIDENT pro 


Senate 


tempore. The modification will be 
included in the request. As so modified, is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I have not had 
an opportunity to examine the resolution of the Senator from 
New Mexico. Does it do anything except authorize the com- 
mittee to employ counsel? 


Mr. ROBINSON. To employ counsel, experts, and account- 
ants 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It covers nothing but that? 

ir. ROBINSON. It covers nothing but that subject. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I ask the Senator if his 


proposal for unanimous consent contemplates the disposition 
of the resolution on that day? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; it contemplates a final disposition of 
hoth resolutions under the conditions that I have stated, but it 
does not limit the time in which the Senate may act upon them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Might not that interfere with 
the consideration of appropriation bills and other measures 
of considerable importance? I think the resolution ought to be 
disposed of that afternoon. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection if an agreement to 
that effect may be reached. It would suit me very much better. 

Mr. CURTIS. We can not enter into that kind of an agree- 
ment for the final disposition of the resolution without a 
quorum being called. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
I have stated, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If other Senators have con- 
sidered the situation and the proposal is agreeable to them, 
| shall not interpose an objection. I think, however, the reso- 
ions ought to be disposed of on the afternoon of the day 
iey are taken up, as I do not believe their consideration ought 
io proceed indefinitely. 


That is why I put the request in the form 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Choir hears none, and it is so ordered. 
INDIANS OF NISQUALLY RESERVATION, WASH. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 


amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
1704) for the relief of the dispossessed allotted Indians in 
ihe Nisqually Reservation, Wash., which were on page 1, line 
3. after the word “hereby” to insert “authorized to be”; 
~, line 5, after the word “ hereby,” to insert “ author- 

ized to be’; and on page 2, line 6, to strike out the words 
“shall be immediately available and.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate concur 
in the amendments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


is 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 40 minutes p.m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, April 23, 1924, at 10 o'clock a. m. 

CONFIRMATIONS 
Perecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 22 (legis- 
lative day of April 21), 1924 
JUDGE OF THE MUNIcIPAL CourT OF THE District oF CoLUMBIA 
Robert BE, Mattingly to be judge of the municipal court. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 

Jack Hayes to be colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 

Frank Geere to be lieutenant colonel, Coast Artillery Corps. 

John Hobert Wallace to be major, Field Artillery. 

Truman Wike Allen to be captain, Air Service. 

Charles Humphrey Swick to be captain, Corps of Engineers. 

Victor Leander Oleson to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Harold Allen Brown to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
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Albert Sidney Johnston Stovall, jr., to be first lieutenant, 
| Cavalry. 
| Donald Carson Hardin to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
| Wayne Cliffton Zimmerman to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
John Thomas Keeley to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Cornelius Emmett O'Connor to be second lieutenant, Air 
Service. 
Richard Briggs Evans to be second lieutenant, Cavalry. 
George Leftwich Wertenbaker to be lieutenant colonel, Coast 
/ Artillery Corps. 
Raymond Marsh to be major, Field Artillery. 
Walter Buford to be captain, Cavalry. 
Joseph Conrad Odell to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Josiah Toney Dalbey to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Logan Osburn Shutt to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
John Albert Chambers to be second lieutenant, Corps of Engt- 
| neers. 
Franklin Mitchell to be second Heutenant, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, 
Frank*Curtis Mellon to be captain, Field Artillery. 
| Auby Casey Strickland to be first lieutenant, Air Service. 
| Hugo Peoples Rush to be second lieutenant, Air Service, 
POSTMASTERS 
ILLINOIS 
Annette G. Ferguson, Annawan. 
George W. Fritz, Durand. 
Mary Slocum, Franklin Park. 
Fred W. Newman, Grand Ridge. 
Rose C. Auth, Rankin. 
John Van Antwerp, Sparland. 
IOWA 
Melvin V. Smith, Akron. 
Celia T. Green, Mystic. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Christopher C. Snead, Laurel Hill, 
Herbert O. Sink, Sanatorium. 
OKLAHOMA 
William T. Bratton, Guymon. 
TENNESSEE 
William J. O'Callaghan, Nashville, 
Rufus N. McCaslin, Dickson. 
William R. Williams, Bells. 
Retha Fortner, Cumberland Gap. 
James F. Toney, jr., Erwin. 
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s 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Rey. Joseph Dawson, pastor of the Trinity Methodist 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for all Thy goodness 
| to us, for the way Thou hast led us as individuals and as a 
Nation. We ask for Thy guidance to continue. We pray that 
wisdom may be given us at all times and under all circum- 
stances that we may follow in the right path and do that which 
will enrich the world and bring us into closer fellowship with 
Thee. We pray Thee to give wisdom to our President, to his 
Cabinet, to the Houses of Congress, and to all who seek to 
uplift and enrich the world morally and materially. We ask 
it in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER—MAKE IT OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of a bill pending 
to make the Star-Spangled Banner the national anthem. 
These. remarks were made before the Judiciary Committee and 
also over the radio. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on December 10, 1923, I intro- 
duced the following joint resolution as House Joint Resolution | 
69, proposing the adoption of the Star-Spangled Banner as the 
national anthem: 


Whereas the Star-Spangled Banner for nrore than a century of use 
has become deeply enshrined in our hearts as the anthem of our coun- 
try ;: and 

Whereas tradition and history have always associated the melody and 
words of this immortal song with heroic deeds and patriotic endeavor ; 
and 

Whereas both the Army and Navy have adopted it as their anthem; 
and } 

Whereas on occasions certain musical conductors have been guilty | 
of refusing to play it: Therefore be it 

Resolwed, ete., That the Star-Spangled Banner be adopted and au- 
thorized as the national anthem of the United States of America, and 
that recognition be given to it as such on all appropriate occasions. 


I offered the resolution at the request-of the American Legion, 
New York State Department. My colleague, Mr. Linruicum, 
of Maryland, has likewise introduced a measure for this pur- 
pose, namely (H. R. 6429). Either measure seeks to give 
iong-withheld official recognition to the song—seeks to rescue 
it from treasonable attacks recently made upen it in news- 
paper advertisements—seeks to protect it against aspersions 
cast upon it by certain unpatriotic people. The song, however, 
has endured all onslaughts. It is century old. Such age- 
worn choice of the people is irrevocable. It will not down. It 
is as deathless as the flag which bears its name. It requires 
official status. *assage of either measure will dramatize its 
importance and will forever still its detractors. Congressional 
and presidential approval would merely be the concrete expres- | 
sion of the national wish. Then, indeed, will have been realized 
the cherished hope of our late lamented President Harding to 
have this undying song the hymn of the Nation. 

The Star-Spangled Banner was written by Francis Scott 
Key, an eminent lawyer of Georgetown-Washington, during our 
second war with Great Britain. Great Britain had contem- 
plated a threefold attack upon the United States—by way of 
the Chesapeake against Baltimore, by way of the Delaware 
against Philadelphia, and by way of the Hudson against New 
York. The enemy had already forced its way into Washington, 
and the Capitol itself was in flames. The people were alarmed 
and truly distressed. 

Admiral Cochrane, in command of British forces, was now 
attacking Fort McHenry, which guarded Baltimore; and Fran- 
cis Scott Key, a temporary prisoner on a British cartel ship, 
anxiously watched through the night of September 13, 1814, | 
the attack upon the fort. 

To visualize better the situation: Suppose you were held 
upon a tiny vessel in New York Bay off Staten Island and 
the enemy ships were firing their guns upon the fort at Gov- 
ernors Island. Only the bravery and stout hearts of its gar- 
rison and the resistance of its batteries stands between the 
British and capture of New York. You, like Key, would 
indeed be terror stricken and fearful of the outcome, And so 
Key watched and waited. 

Ofttimes the smoke from the shells and mists from the sea 
completely hid the flag over the fort. During the night the 
darkness blotted it out entirely, except when “the rockets’ red 
glare gave proof * * * that the flag was still there.” 
Thus his joy knew no bounds when he saw the British with- 
draw. Their plans were frustrated. The country was spared 
defeat. While still on the cartel boat he began to write on 
the back of an old letter and envelope the lines of that inspir- 
ing song that is sung wherever Old Glory is unfurled. 

Some one once said: 


Let me write the songs of a people, and I care not who makes their 
laws. 


Nothing truer has come from the wit of man. For songs 
ofa people are the embodiment of their finer instincts. They 
come trippingly to the tongue, without guile, without sophistry. 
And thus they are handed down from generation to generation 
in all purity and innocence. This truth is completely demon- 
Strated in the appeal which the Star-Spangled Banner has 
made to the American people from the day it came from the | 
poet's pen. 

Of course, if we make the song our national anthem, thus | 
following the examples of many other nations, it must be | 
remembered we do not provide punishment for failure to sing 
the song. 

At this point I desire to insert my statement before the 
House Judiciary,Committee and colloquy with its members: 
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For that reason I, in my resolution, do not go as far as Mr. Linrn! 


cuM does in his bill. He has made this a regular bill, to be passed by 
| both Houses and signed by the President. But I think that this propo- 
sition does not rise to the dignity of a statute or a bill. 

I think that it must take an inferior course in this s e. My idea 
was to simply get the National Legislature to approve this song, with 
the President’s signature, and for that reason I made my proposition 
in the form of a House joint resolution 

I think there is a great deal of precedent for it, with a lue respect 
to Mr. LintHIcuM, who introduced the bill. I find i ! ul that 
there is quite a distinction, as you all know, between a 
rent resolution, and a joint resolution. sut we find this ver 
language with reference to a House joint resolution: 

“ They are used for what may be called the incidental, unusual, or 
inferior purposes of legislation, as extending the national thanks 
to individuals, the invitation to Lafayette to visit America, the 


welcome to Kossuth, or notice to a foreign government of an abro 
gation of a treaty, or the correction of an error in an existing 
of the legislature.” 
In other words, instead of making this a bill, like a bill for an appro- 
priation, or something akin to that, we simply go on record, if we adopt 
this resolution, as saying to the people of the country, “ This is our 


|} national anthem, worthy of every man, woman, and child to sing, and 
| we suggest to you that you do sing it.” 


Now, there is plenty of precedent for an enactment of that sort in 
other lands. 

Mr. Dyer. There is no difference between the two, in effect? 

Mr. CEeLLer. There probably is no difference, except that I have in 
mind there might be a great deal of difficulty in getting a bill enacted 
This very question I adverted to might be raised; one form of enact- 


| ment, I presume, is of greater weight than another; not actually, but 


probably potentially, and for that reason I thought it might be more 
apropos to make this a House joint resolution. They probably would 
have the same effect, but there must be some distinction, otherwise we, 
who are working in the House, would not make that distinction, one a 
Ilouse joint resolution and one an ordinary bill. 

Mr. MontTacue. A joint resolution is a resolution passed by the 
House and the Senate, is it not? 

Mr. Cetter. A joint resolution is passed by the House and the 
Senate and signed by the President. 

Mr. Monracve. And a concurrent resolution? 

Mr. CEeLLer. Is not signed by the President, but is passed by both 
Houses, 

Mr. Montacup. Your resolution, then, has to go through the exact 
procedure——— 

Mr. CELLeR (interposing). As the passage of a bill, but I did not 
think it well to make it a concurrent resolution, because I thought 
it would be well to have the approval of the President for all that it 
might be worth. His approval, of course, carries with it a great deal 
of conviction and encouragement. 

Mr. Lintuicum. I want to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the flag 
was enlarged by an act providing for additional stars on April 4, 
1818. I do not see any difference between an act and a resolution— 
a joint resolution. 

Mr. Cevier. I imagine there might be the necessity in order to 
have an additional star to have it in the form of a bill. There would 
be the necessity for it there, because it was something, I presume, 
which would be of greater importance to the country at large than 
the mere approval given to a national anthem. 

Mr. PeritmMaNn. What is the need for your fourth “ whereas” clause? 

Mr. Cretcer. I have no penchant for any language there. It could 
be readily amended. That probably might be a little scheme of 
mine to bring before those who consider it, at first glance, the fact 
that the Army and the Navy have adopted it as their national anthem. 

Mr. PreriMAN. That is the third “ whereas” clause. I have refer- 
ence to the next “ whereas” clause. 

Mr. CreLter. There again it is informative, because I have in mind 
the fact that Doctor—I do not remember his name, the leader of 


| the Boston Symphony Orchestra, in New York and elsewhere, refused 


to play the song. : 

This was during the war. He was a German, and he claimed that 
the rythm and the meter was unmusical. That, of course, was found 
to be mere subterfuge and a cloak to disguise his real feelings in the 
matter. 

He did not want to play the national anthem for reasons best 
known to himself. 

I have in mind also the fact that a musician in Central Park, N. 
Y., hired by the municipal authorities to play concerts there, refused 
likewise to play it for reasons best known to himself. There have 
been innumerable instances of that sort, and that is why I put those 
words in that “whereas” clause, so ag to give the gentleman some 
information on the subject. Probably it has no place there, but that 
is the explanation of it. 


— oy gt 
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I have taken the trouble to find out what has been the practice 
of other nations with respect to national anthems. 

I have before me, which I will be gind to rend, a letter from 
Amba lor J rand, with reference to the Marsetfllais He writes 
me as follows, In part: 


After various vicissitudes, the song having been strictly barred 


and forbidden during the second empire, on the 4th of February, 
18%, a bill was introduced before our parliament for a recogni- 
tion of the Marseillaise being henceforth the national hymn of 
our country. But it was recalled in the same sitting of ‘the 


chamber that the 
abrogated and 


decree of the 
that it 


Year IIT had never been formally 
was deemed better to simply acknowledge 


that it continued in full force, which was done. 

He had in mind the fact that the Marsefllaise had been declared the 
nationni anthem of France by a decree of Messidor the twenty-sixth, 
Year TI of the Republic; so we have France on record as having 
afiopted a national anthem. 

I have a letter here from the ambassador from Italy. He writes 
me to state that they have no official national anthem, although 
the Hoval March has been recognived as such in the King’s regu- 
lations 

The sitnetion, of course, In Ttaly 1s somewhat anomalous, because 
we have 


only had the unffieation of Italy for a comparatively short 


period Italy, of course, you may recall, before the unification was 
n medley of small provinces and nations and each one of those 
provinces, like the Province of Piedmont and the city of Venice and 
the island of Sicily and Calabrio, etc., had their individual national 
anthem. 

Of course, there would be great difficnity, which you can easily 
recognize, in trying to reconcile that heterogeneous group of people, 
with all their different national aims and aspirations in singing one 
rong. For that reason it might be difficult, and has always been 
difficult, for the Italian Chamber of Deputies to pass a national 
anthem. 

But the King, within his rights, has issued eflicts that the Royal 
M 


irch shall be deemed the national anthem of Italy. 
The situation with reference to Japan is set forth in a letter which 


1 received from the ambassador. I eheuld like to have the letter 
incorporated in the Receorp. 
The letter is as follows: 
DECEMBER 27, 1923. 
Hion,. EMANUEL CELUYR, 
51 Chambers Street, New York City. 
Dear Sir: I am directed by the ambassador 


to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter dated December 21, and in reply I wish 
to inform you that Kimigayo was authorized as the national 
anthem of Japan officially in 1890. The words are by an old 


anonymous poet. The poem is found in the Kokin-waka-shu, an 
old 


book of verse, compiled in 902-907 A. D. The music was 
composed by Hiromori Hayashi in 1879. The song was originally 
used by the Japanese army and navy as the national anthem. 


In 1890 the department of education issued a proclamation per- 
taining to the adoption of Kimigayo as the national anthem. 
Since then the song has been sung widely and generally on yari- 
ous occasions by the Japanese nation. Incidentally, I am send- 
ing you a copy of Kimigayo. 
Hoping this information will serve you, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
S. TAKETOMI, Secretary. 
The German ambassador informs me that although there is no 
official or legislative authority as such, nevertheless, in the various 
kingdoms of Germany before the war there was official recognition 
given to Deutschland, Deutschland, Uber Alles, as the national anthem 
of Germany. 
Mr. Monracue. There was no legislative recognition? 
Mr. CreLLER. No national legislation recognition. There is, 1 am 
informed, in the local kingdoms, but not in the national Bundesrath, 


or Reichsrath, before the war. I do not know the situation after 
the war. 


I also received a 


letter from the Legation of Poland, telling me 


Poland Is Not Yet Lost is officially recognized as the national anthem 
of Poland. 


I am informed by the consul from Czechoslovakia in New York 


that they have two national anthems, one for the Bohemian pepnla- 
tion of Czechoslovakia and one for the land that has been given them 


under the treaty of Versailles. I should like to have that letter in the 
record, 


The letter is as follows: 


DecemBer 81, 19238. 
Hon, EmANver CRLLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Honorasie Str: In reply to your inquiry of Deeember 21, sent 
to me under the address of the Czechoslovak Legation, please be 


advised that in the Czechoslovak Republic two songs are reeog- 
nized as national anthems; one of them Kde domov muj has 
a Bohemian text and the other Nad Tatrou so blyska has Slovak 
words. Soth are being played at official occasions, the anthem 
Kde domov muj being in precedence. There is, however, no legis- 
lative provision concerning same. 
Very respectfully yours, 
B. Barrosory, Consul. 
With reference to England, I am informed that “Ged Save the 
King” is the available national anthem for England. 
The letter I received from the consul general is as follows: 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: In reply to your letter of the 21st of 
December, which has been referred to us by the British Embassy, 
we desire to say that the national anthem is God Save the King, 
the words of which will be readily available in the Library of 
Congress, and the tune of which is the same as that to whieb the 
hymn My Country Tis of Thee is sung in the United States. 

The usage of national anthem appears to be of comparatively 
recent growth. In the case of Great Britain it has not received 
legisMative sanction by act of Parliament, but receives a. official 
status in the King’s regulations, which are issued by virtue of 
varions acts of Parliament. ‘The King’s regulations are doubtless 
available at the Library of Congress, and full particulars of the 
Official requirements with respect to the national anthem can be 
found in paragraphs 1776 and 1777. Regulation No. 1118 fixes 
the anthorized arrangement and the tempo. 

The playing of the national anthem on special occasions, irre- 
spective of the presence of the sovereign, and the respect paid to Tt 
are purely a matter of custom. 

Several of the great Dominions have anthems which are recog- 
nized as local national anthems; for example, The Maple Leaf 
Forever in Canada, and the Volkslied in the ‘Transvaal. So 
far as we know, however, these have no legislative status. They 
do not supersede God Save the King. 

If you desire, we shall be very glad to make further inquiries 
in London on this question. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Congressman, 

Very truly yours, 





So that with reference to England, although they have no Ilegis- 
lative enactment by Parliament, yet they bave something which is 
yery much akin to it, because the King, under authority given to him 
by an act of Parliament with the right to promulgate such a regulation, 
has already done so. 

Mr. SuMNERS. Are you sure about that, that the act of Parliament 
has given the King the right to promulgate that regulation, which 
carries with it the ferce of law? 

Mr. Ce_ter. Yes. The letter of the consul general says: 

“In the case of Great Britain, ft has not received legislative 
sanction by act of Parliament, but receives an official status In 
the King’s regulations, which are issued by virtue of various acts 
of Parliament.” 

Of course, Mr. Linruicum ‘has adverted to the fact that the Army 
and the Navy have already adopted the Star-Spanglefl Banner as 
their national anthem, and there is some significant language used in 
the Army and Navy Regulations. 

Mr, Hersty. Mid the Army adopt that as part of the regulations? 

Mr. Cevuer. Yes. I received a letter from ‘the Secretary af the 
Navy and the Secretary of War to that effect, giving the chapter and 
page of the Army and Navy Regulations. 

There is very significant language in the Navy Regulations ‘to the 
effect that not only Shall the Star-Spangled Banner ‘be Geemed the 
national anthem but it shall be deemed euch to the exclusion of all 
national airs. 

Mr. Hersexz. That is, they dispense with the singing of “America”? 

Mr. Cretier. I presume that is what is meant by that. Of course, 
there is very good reason for that, as was pointed out ‘in the letter 
of the British consul general. “America,” of course, has the music 
of “Goa Rave ‘the King.” Tf, for example, you were in London and 
you asked them to play the American national anthem and ‘they 


‘played “America,” of course all the British marines and soldiers and 


sailors would stand at attention, because they would think tiat what 
was being played was the British national anthem. 

That confusion should be avoided, That is one reason, at least, 
why there has never been any action taken to adopt “America” as our 
nation anthem, because it would tend to create that confusion. 

Mr. Sumners. If the Army and the Navy have adopted the Star- 
Spangled Banner as the national anthem and the public attitude in 
America leans toward that song, why, in your judgment, the necessity 
for the adoption of either of these propositions? 

Mr. CeLuer. Your question is well taken, ana I think the answer 
Mes in the fact that there should be some Impetus given to the anthem 
by our National Legislature, by you and by me, who, I presume, are 
men of considerable influence in our communities. Tf, for example, 
it is generally known that the Congress of the "United States bas 
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stamped Its approval upon the Star Spangled Banner, there would be 
no question about it and there will be more and more people singing it. 

Lots of people, it is charged, do not know the words of the Star- 
Spangled Banner. President Harding, in his wisdom, before the Na- 
tional Flag Conference, said that he would like to see everybody know 
the words and learn the music of the Star-Spangled Banner. 

But that is a fallacy to my mind. If you are in any assembly and 
they play the Star-Spangled Banner, I am sure that 9 out of every 10 
persons can sing it. I am sure you can sing the first verse if you 
can not sing the fourth. 

Mr. Herspy. Are you speaking to Judge SUMNERS? 

Mr. CELLER. I am speaking to all of you. I think you can all sing 
it, as a matter of fact, despite any doubts to the contrary. 

The CHAIRMAN. I shall have to rule, as a matter of order, that they 
shall not attempt to sing it here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Sumners. Right on that point, the history of this matter, of 
course, appeals to us all; that is, the place that the national anthem 
plays in the life of the people appeals to us all. But I never have 
been so sure and I am becoming less sure of the wisdom of undertaking 
to give direction to the drift of public opinion by legislation rather 
than bave that drift come up naturally. That is the thing in my mind. 

Mr. CELLER. That leads us to several schools of thought. There 
are some who say that the legislature should be in advance of public 
opinion. Others say that legislation should follow public opinion. 
I do not want to enter into a controversy with you on that score, and 
I think I know your views on the subject, because I have discussed 
them with you, Judge. But I think the situation is a whole lot dif- 
ferent here. I think we must be actuated-by patriotic motives and try 
to instill in the hearts of the people some idea of—not the necessity, 
but of the benefits to be accrued from the widespread use of this song. 

Mr. SumnNers. The idea of a governmental guardianship of the peo- 
ple everywhere and all the time may not be involved here, but it is 
a thing that disturbs me. 

Mr. CeLier. I must perforce differ with you on whether or not we 
are drifting into a paternalistic form of government or otherwise. I 
do not think we ought to enter into that debate here at this present 
time. 

Mr. Monracus. We are not drifting; we have arrived. 

Mr. CeLier. I think we have gone beyond the arrival. I think we 
have been into it for a long while, and I am inclined to agree that we 
may have been going too far, but I hope you are not going to call a 
halt at this particular time. 

Mr. SumNers. Here is what I have in mind. Let us take a concrete 
situation. Suppose in a given community there live 10 people, and 8 
of those people recognize the desirability of singing this song on some 
patriotic occasions. Two have not yet agreed, but they may soon 
come to agreement, because it is pretty hard for two to stand out 
against eight in a community. But when you enact legislation which 
carries persuasive force, if I may use that expression, do you think 
those two will come around quicker with that sort of an act than if 
you let them ease along a bit? 

Mr. CeLter. I would rather let them ease along a bit, but your 


proposition could apply to every bit of legislation. I, for example, | 


do not believe in prohibition, but I must abide by it because it is the 
will of the majority. Every law will find some people who are opposed 
to it, but they must bow down to the greatest number—* The greatest 
good for the greatest number,” as Prof. William James, of Harvard, 
so succinctly stated. 

Mr. SumnNners. I am trying to get your views on that point, because 
I think that is the point the committee will consider. 

Mr. Cevver. It is well worth considering. 

Mr. Sumners. I am not antagonistic on that proposition. I am try- 
ing to bring you out on that point. 

Mr. Cetter. We have jogged along for a century and most people 
want this song. I am sure they do. I have letters here from all over 
the country, from all kinds of organizations. 

Mr. Sumners. There is nothing to keep them from singing it. I 
want you to bear in mind I am not opposed to your position. But 
the Army and Navy have it. The Navy keeps you out of difficulty 
and the Army keeps you out of difficulty through their adoption of it 
in the case which you cited; that is, the possibility of confusion in 
foreign countries. Folks sing it whenever they get ready in the 
country. 

Mr. CEetter. I pointed out to you a number of cases which have 
been typical here of some musical conductors refusing to play it. If 
we enact this, they are running up against something which is stronger 
than they ran up against before, and I do not think they would dare 
to refuse to play it or sing it. 

Mr. Scumvers. Do you think it is stronger than public opinion? 
This can not penalize anybody. 

Mr. Cetter. No; it can not; but I think it will solidify public 
opinion, which is somewhat scattered at the present time. It was for 
that reason that the bill has been introduced. 
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The CHAIRMAN. May I ask 


A a question without interrupting 
argument? 
Mr. CEeLLER. Certainly, Mr. Chairman 
The CHAIRMAN, Simply calling uur attention to some of the com- 
munications that have come to our mmittee, one from an estimable 
lady, with a patriotic purpose, who says that the third stanza of this 
poem is a hymn of hate. I will read it: 
And where is that band who so vauutingly swors 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusio 
A home and a country should leave us no more 
Their blood has wash'd out their foul footsteps’ pollution 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph doth waya 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the bray 
Mr. CeLuer. I think I know the lady you speak of. 
The CuammaAn. I do not care anything about that. I am merely 


pointing out to you her point of view. 

Mr. CELLeR. I know her objection, and I do 
man, her objection is well taken. This 
when our country was in her greatest peril 

The CHAinMAN. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. CeLier. If you, for example, were gifted—and I presume you 
might be—with patriotic inspiration and you would write a song 
against Germany during the war, you would use words of similar 
import, if not the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. The objection is that this language is not calculated 
to promote an harmonious and good feeling between two countries who 
are approaching each other and whose usefulness together will be 
so much greater than their singleness. That is the point 

Mr. CevLier. I know that point and know the force of her argument, 
and I say that her difficulties are more imaginary than real, and why? 

That song was aimed at England a century ago: but it does not 
necessarily foliow, with the history of the song and with the history 
of our own country, that those words to-day have the same con- 


notations and the same meanings and associations they had a cen- 
tury ago 


not think, Mr. Chair- 


soug was written in 1514, 


There have clustered around that song and there are attached to {tt 
entirely different associations. They do not mean any particular foe 


Albion's now. What was 
particular then is only general now, and for that reason nothing now 
is aimed at England at all. 

I would be the last person to do anything that would mar our 
friendly relations by the adoption of a national song which would 
have for its purpose sonrething derogatory of England. 

But I do not think it has that purpose. It is entirely changed, 
and I think the lady is quite mistaken with reference to the present 
import of those words. 

The CuHarrMAN. You believe now that this has become a patriotie 
allusion to any foe that may attack the welfare of our country? 

Mr. CEeELLER. Correct. . 

The CHAIRMAN. And that their footsteps would | 
are being wiped out in this section? 

Mr. CeLLgR. You have got my answer to it correctly, sir. 

Mr. Botes. Let me ask you this question: If the liberty-loving 
people of this country can stand for any country adopting a nattonal 
anthem which sings to the Almighty the same hymn we do here, tho 
Cnglish can stand for this national anthem? 

Mr. CELLER. I think so. 

The CuHatkMAN. You understand, I am only calling your attention 


to this communication, so that you may say what you have already 
said about it. 


e the ones that 


Mr. CEeELLer. I am glad you reminded me of it, because I intended 
to revert to it, and I might have forgotten. 

Mr. SumMNeERS. May I ask you a question? You said if we had 
written this song during the war with Germany, we might have put 
such language as this in it. Suppose we had written it and 25 years 
afterwards we go over to Germany, after we have become peaceful 
with Germany. Our band would play that song and our musicians 
would sing that song in Germany. Do you think possibly they might 
not appreciate the fact that we were using what you call patriotic 
language? 

Mr. CELLER. I suppose after 25 years the memories would stil! 
fresh, but after ‘ 

Mr. ScumNeRs (interposing). One hundred years 

The CHAIRMAN. One hundred and fifty years. 

Mr. CEeLier. I do not think we can say those words mean or con- 
vey a feeling of batred and venom against England. [f you examins 
any patriotic song, it has similar words. If you examine the words 
of numerous national anthems, they speak of venom and hatred against 
enemies and those who are attacking its land and its sovereiguty, 

All patriotic songs are born of some mighty endeavor. 


” 
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Mr. Yat It is true, fs it not, Mr. Crertrer, that the British 
national anthem mentions the enemies of the country? It is true, 
j t it, tl here | verse in the national anthem of Great Britain, 
whi read 


0, Lord, our God, arise, 
Scdtter his enemies, 


And make them fall 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On thee our hopes we fix, 
God save the King. 
M CELLI The Britannia Ruling the Waves, which is national 
' in England, is the acme of self-aggrandizement and says anath- 
‘ © its eneml 
You will find t situation in every country and I do not think 
Mi Kitty ¢ im, who, I think, wrote that letter, or Mrs. Stet- 
gon, is wholly right or fs following the right track. 
\ fo the o1 n of the seng, I do think, from what I can gather 
from « \ 1 fi i very interesting book on the subject which I 
t from the Congressional Library, written by Oscar G. T. Sonneck, 
that the mu vas written by John Stafford Smith. The music 
come f old English song, a very ancient English song, To 
Aria on in Heaven, a song which became vefy popular during our 
‘ ’ ial if I 
Phe CHamman, Some people say it was a barroom ballad. 
Mr. Cetier. To Anacreon in Heaven speaks of Bacchus and Venus. 
1 people voi this objection you adverted to, and say, 
‘Why should we have a song which will pollute the minds of 
little children when they sing it? There will be aroused in their 
minds the idea of Venus and Bacchus, and the old gods and demi- | 
ds of th ld Grecian days, beeause the song harks back to an 


old drinking-bout song of seme roustabouts in London of the Anacreon 


Club.” 

Rut that, of course, is far-fetched, and, as a matter of fact, we 
are told by a great many musicians there are no original melodies. 
Fivery melody can be traced to some other melody, and if we are 

‘ing to yield to that absurd argument, we will probably find even 
America or our favorite church hymn can be traced to some roust- 
ibout songs I do not think there Is anything to it, because it is 
no farfetched. 

mt CrHarmMan, IT do not think so, either. 

Mr. Borms. Isn't it a fact that the churches some years ago came 


} 
wm « 


clusion that the devil had the best tunes and they have 

iiopted some of them? 5 

Mr. Crnngsr. There isn’t any question about that. To carry that 
} I will read to the gentleman the lines of the 

Anacreon in Heaven, set in juxtaposition to Mnes 

Ster-Spangied Banner, and you will see the exact similarity in 


meter: 


Ol a little further, 
ad Pretish 
of the 


rviim and 


“To 


song, To 


Anacreon in heaven, where he sat 
line 


Ob say can you see by the dawn's early light. 

A few sons of harmony sent a petition. 

What proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming. 
That he their inspirer and patron would be. 

Whose bread stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight. 
When this answer arrived from the jolly ol Grecian. 


in full glee; 


Iiere is the first of the Star-Spangled Banner; 


O'er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly streaming. 
Voice, fiddle, and flute, no longer be mute. 
tnd the recket’s red glare, the bembs bursting in a 
I herewith set forth the first verse of each song: 
TO ANACREON IN HEAVEN 
To Anacreon Mm heaven, where he sat in fhll glee, 
A few s of Harmony sent a petition, 
That he their inspirer and patron would be, 
When this answer arrived from the jolly old Grecian: 
“Voice, fiddle, and flute, 
“No longer be mute, 
“Tl lend ye my name and inspire ye to boot; 
“ And, besides, I'll Instruct you, like me, to entwine 
“The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s vine.” 
THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 
O say, can You see by the dawn’s early light, 


What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous flight, 
O‘er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming! 
And the rocket’s red giare, 
The bembs bursting in air, 
Gaye preof through the night that eur flag was still there; 
O say, does that Star-Spangled Banner yet wawe 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the braye? 
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| you see one you hear the words and the music of the other. 
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In the sweep of the words and rhythm and meter of the two songs 
there is an exactitude that is unmistakable. 

I was going to say before, this song, To Anacreon in Heaven, 
had a great yogue during the colonial period, so much so that we are 
told, for example, Thomas Paine had written a poem called “Adams 
and Liberty” and set his words in that poem to this very same music 
which we now sing in the Star-Spangled Banner. 

In conclusion, I simply want to state, whenever you see the flag 
you always speak of the Star-Spangled Banner. The very name of 
the anthem is the name of our flag. We have taken from the anthem 
itself the words “Stars and Stripes.” They are inseparable. When 
The 
song is sung at all occasions—at the grave, in camp, on ship, in the 
lodge room, in the church, in the schoolroom; whenever there. is 
some patriotic inspiration its inception always is in the Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

Mr. Haerspy. Do you think that if we should adopt this bill or 
resolution making this the national anthem that it would detract any- 
thing from the flag? 

Mr, CeRLEeR. I do not think it would detract from the flag. 

Mr. Hersey. Would it add anything to the flag? 


Mr. CEeLLER, No; it would not add anything to the flag. I simply 


tried to show by a few words that the terminology of the flag to w# 
| sreat extent has really come from, the Star-Spangled Banner. 


Mr. Hersey. I want your opinion on another point. 
tary anthem, of course? 

Mr. Crtuer. [I should say it would be; yes. 

Mr. Heasemy. In the age in which we live, striving for peace with 
all nations and peeples and among ourselves, do you think it ts ex- 


This is a mili- 


| actly proper to adopt a national anthem which is a military anthem? 


Mr. CretLer. It is not military in that sense. It is not military in 
the sense that it arouses military furies or military passions. Every 
song of patriotic spirit is military. 


Mr. Hersey. Oh; no. 

Mr, Crrtgr. Rvery national anthem is military in a way. 

Mr. lisrsry. You mean of other nations? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. Hersny. That fis no reason why we should adopt a military an- 
them. 

Mr. Cerrrr. I do not for one moment imagine that if a child were 


to sing the Star-Spangled Banner there would be aroused in its mind 
feelings or passion akin to war. 

Mr. Hexrsgy. I just want your views. 

Mr. Crtrer. I do not think it would have that effect. There have 
been a great many other songs. For example, we know “ Dixie” 
was a national air in a way, but it is too sectional to adopt. During 
the Spanish-American War we had “ There will be a hot time in the 
old town to-night.””. That seemed to have died by the wayside. 

During the World War we had “Over there,” but that was only 
ephemeral and lasted for a short period of time. But somehow or 
other this song simply endures. It is deathless. It keeps on and on 
and on, and I am sure that we would do well by giving it official 
recognition as our national anthem. 

To conelude: I have communications of indorsement of my reso- 
lution from, these national organizations: The American Legion, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Disabled. American Veterans of the World 
War, Daughters of the American Revolution, Song of the American 
Revolution, Daughters of the War of 1812, as well as letters of ap- 
proval from State chapters, posts, and departments of these national 
societies, 


COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE PAYMENT OF MONEY TO TWO MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS 


Mr. MacGRBGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up privileged House 
Resolution 251. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up 
the privileged resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 251 


Resolved, That the select committee appointed under the provisions 
of H. Res. 217, adopted March 12, 1924, to investigate the allegationa 
ef, a grand jury of the district court for the northern district of 
linois, southern division, that certain. evidence has been submitted 
te them involving the payment of money to two Members ef Congress, 
is hereby authorized to expend for stenographic, legal, and clerical 
assistance as it may deem necessary, in addition to the moneys 
already appropriated, the sum, of $10,000, which shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House of Representatives on vouchi- 
ers ordered by said committee, signed by the chairman of said select 
committee; and. appreved by the Committee on Accounts, evidenced. hy 
the signature of the chairman thereof, 
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With the following coinmittee amendment: since ¥805 at least (Journal, April 17, 1806) l was now assistant 
clerk of the House. In the Works of James Buchanan (III, 194), 
appended to Buchanan's speech on the expunging resolution, is a lett 

from Burch to Pranklin, April 6, 1836, stating that, from the first days 
of the House until 1823, the “ rough journal” had not been preserve 
after the printed version had been mrade, though a manuscript journsl 


was made up by copying from the printed text; but that from 182 


On page 1, line 9, after the word “appropriated,” insert the soil 
“not exceeding.” | 
| 
} 
} 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. On this committee there are some of the 
strongest lawyers in this House. The gentleman from New | on he had caused the “rough journal” to be preserved and bour 
York is one of the best business men of this House. I am ap- | volumes 
pealing to him to tell me why it is necessary to appropriate 
$10,000 for them to employ legal services? 


, 
; 
Th in 


WALTER 8S. FRANKLIN TO JAMBS K. POLE 





: sop _— 7 h OFFICD OF THD CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Mr. MacGREGOR. This committee is not employing any eshtnnted. Se —_—— 
lawyer, and according to our information by the gentleman Sm: Mr. Adams ‘having on yesterday stated that he intended 
from Ohio (Mr. Burron], it is not the intention to employ a méiing nase mation ta Wiation te the Jourmal 6f Monday lest 
lawyer. (June 13) it becomes me to state the usual practice in making ip 
Mr. BLANTON. Then why put in the word “ legal”? the Journal of the day. 
Mr. MacGREGOR. We did not want to deny them the right Mr. Burch, ‘the journalising Clerk, makes up the Journal from 
se — o : ~Accary - , ‘ 4 hy MUAneCE i i : 4 
if they thought it DECessary. : ~y EP my minutes and submits it to me before handing it to the Speaker 
Mr. BLANTON. Surely the committee will not employ a for his correction. I make such alterations in it as are necessary 
lawyer. Will not the gentleman be willing to take the word or as suggest themselves to. me as proper, after which it is agree- 
“legal” out of the resokution? ' = rs ; * ee 
4 . ; ‘ oa ably to the rule of the House, handed to the Speaker for his 
Mr, MacGREGOR, I do not think we ought to limit the com- covréetion. ' : : 
mittee on the proposition. Nieneianinnas ; - nian . 
J a ” urasures and interlineations are invariably made when the first 
Mr. BLANTON, Just such resolutions as this are costing the draft of the Journal as written out by Mr. Bureh is altered either ‘i 
Government thousands of dollars every year. i by the Speaker or suyedif before it fe 'tead to the House, and if 
wi vit ts kinachiot : ome his, Conpmnltige WAY. ROY 22. Pe searcely a Journal is made up and read to the House that does not ’; 
yond what is absolutely necessary. coutain them. Jt would be im s aa aa di a , ib 
' rr 7 . . : On . 1 possible to have a fair copy eof it it 
1 ne 7 NES Ey SR Ea made between the time it is submitted to the Speaker and the 4 
e raised in taxes : i 
: eae ” . meeting of the House, and, of course, the Journal read in the House * 
Mr. BURTON. If the gentleman from New York will yield, is the one approved of by the House, and from which the jour{ual] he 
we have a secretary who is a young lawyer but is not engaged of the House 1s printed ig 
to do legal work except to subpena witnesses, If that word In relation to the Journal of Monday, Mr. Burch wrote the first 
. legal” was cut out we might have to dispense with his serv- draft of the Journal and submitted it to the Speaker. The Speaker 
IER. It is not the intention to employ legal assistance. sent for me, and after consultation as to the best mode of expres- % 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- sion te be used in relation te Che Muck. tt Wak couMtdaed that the : 
ment, 3 i mode made use of in the paragraph referred to by Mr. Adams, as : 
The committee amendment was agreed to. read in the House, was the best, and adopted accordingly, 
rhe resolution as amended was agreed to. The Journal of that day was made up and corrected in the way 
JOURNAL OF THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATIVES, 1836 that it has always been done since I have had the direction of it, 
th and as it: tands Was re to the House. 
Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ae dace oo ph gucnneay 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an extract from , ; =. ireenatnn 
the American Historical Review of April 3, 1924, relating to the Clerk House of Re prosontetives a t nited States 
Journals of the House of Representative of 1836. They are of . ; 
great interest ‘to the ‘students of the Journal and perhaps to the Regues 
parliamentarians of the House. ee 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- anne ahaa 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- OUSE - oo - TY Ba, a 
ner indicated. Is there objection? Sentnpron, Cone 25, 83s. 
There was no objection. Sre: In compliance with your destre expressed to me this morn- 
Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend ing, I give you the following statement: 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following: I have exclusively made up the Jonrnals of the Flovse of Repre- 
as i ae a . ” pred sentatives of the United States for the last 23 years, and occasion- 
ee ee Te seer” Ie Ba Te ally before that time. JI write it up from the short minutes (which 
, 192 


are a species of shorthand) taken at the table and from the papers 
8. ON THE JOURNALS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 1336 which come before the House. 
The following two letters, addressed to James K. Polk, as Speaker In fulfilliag this duty it necessarily often, indeed daily, happens 
of the Twenty-fourth Comgress, anil preserved in volume 22 of the Polk that I have, upon revising and comparing, to erase lines and some- 
Papers in the Library of Congress, were brought to the editor’s atten- times whole entries. Changes are occasionally made by the Clerk 
tion by Prof. John 8S. Bassett. It is thought that they will be of where (not being usually in the House) I have mistaken the course 
interest te students of the House Journals. The occasion which elicited of proceeding. The rules require the Speaker to examine and 
the letters can be understood by examining the Journal for Jume 13 correct the Journal daily before it is read in the Heuse, I submit 
and 15, 1836, and the Register of Debates for the same days. On it to him every morning. He examines it with care, and if he dis- 
June 18, the House haying taken up the bill for the admission of covers anything on it which he deems proper to Nave changed or 
Arkansas, John Quincy Adame moved an amendment. Sherrod Wil- corrected, the changes or corrections are made. Al! the altera- 
liams, of Kentucky, moved the previous question. tions which are made appear on the face of the paper. 

“Mr. Adams objected to the right of Mr. Williams to the floor It is the original rough draft which is read in the House, ani is 
on the ground that he [Adams] had not yielded the floor after preserved. It can not be examined until within a few minutes of 
having submitted his motion to amend, but had remained standing the hour of ureéting; it is therefore wholly impos«ftle to copy it 
whilst the Clerk was reading his amendment.” before it is time to read it In the House: a dozen clerks conld not 

The Speaker ruled against him and was sustained by the House. do it, and, indeed, I think it proper that the original draft should 
On June 15 Adams sought to amend the Journal in respect of the be the official draft. 
passage just quoted, but was overruled by the House. Adams in his 
Memotrs, IX, 296, relates the nratter thus: 

“Fifteenth. I obtained a copy of the original draft of the Jour- 
nal of the day before yesterday, with the erasures and alterations 
in it, and after the reading this morning of the Journal of yester- 
day I moved that the Journal of the day before be made to read 
as it bad already been Grawn up by the assistant Clerk. This 
occasioned a debate of an hour, © * * and my amendment 
was rejected by yeas and nays.” 


I speak advisedly when I say that from the commencement of 
the Government it has been the practice to make the alterations 
on the face of the paper and that the original rough draft is the 
one which has been always read to the Howse; and f wil! further 
state that mry drafts of late years are Much more perfect and con- 
tatn less alterations than those of former days. 

During the present session, in consequence of the fact of the 
Journal seeming to excite more attention on the part of the Speaker 
and Members than usual, I have been more than usually careful in 


Col. Walter S. Franklin was Clerk of the House of Representatives constructing the entries. I frequently write them fuller than I 
deem necessary or even proper, as in making alterations or coerrec- 
This was the case 


from 1833 to bis death in 1838. Samuel Burch, whom Adams (X, 45) 
speaks of as “the most efficient clerk in the office,” had been there tions it is much easier to erase than to insert. 
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with respect to the entry about Mr. Adams’s appeal on Monday 
last. That paragraph now stands as, upon advisement, it was sup- 
posed to contain a more explicit statement of fact than as orig- 
inally drawn out by me, having placed in it remarks which it was 
supposed a Journal of proceedings had nothing to do with. 
8. BurcH. 
NORMAN E. IVES 


Mr. MacGREGOR, Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged rego- 
lution, House Resolution 152. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 152 
Resolved, That there be paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
$1,200 to Norman E. Ives, for extra and expert services to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions from September 23, 1922, to December 3, 


1923, including the second and third sessions of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, as assistant clerk to said committee, by detail from the 
Bureau of Pensions, pursuant to law. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
WALTER C. NEILSON 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 
148, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 148 
Resolved, That there be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House $1,200 to Walter C. Neilson for extra and expert services to the 
Committee on Pensions from September 12, 1922, to December 3, 1923, 
and during the second, third, and fourth sessions of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress and to December 3, 1923, as the examiner to said committee, 
by detail from the Bureau of Pensions, pursuant to law. 
The SPEAKER, 
tion. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested : 

S. 1982. An act to change the name of Thirty-seventh Street 
between Chevy Chase Circle and Reno Road; 

S. 2857. An act for the relief of the Pacifie Commissary Co. ; 

S. 1974. An act providing for sundry matters affecting the 
Military Establishment ; 

S. J. Res. 64. Joint resolution to change the name of Mount 
Rainier to Mount Tacoma, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Kes. 104. Joint resolution requesting the President to 
invite the Interparliamentary Union to hold its annual meeting 
for the year 1925 in the city of Washington and authorizing 
an appropriation to meet the expenses of the assembly. 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 


Resolved by the Senate (the 'House of Representatives concurring), 
That the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes, as reported to the Senate, be printed 
as a Senate document, together with an index thereof and the report 
to the Senate made in connection therewith, and the three amend- 
ments offered by the minority, and that 2,500 additional copies be 
printed, of which 500 shall be for the Senate document room, 1,000 
for the House document room, 800 for the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate, and 200 for the Committee on Ways and Means of the House. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 3761. An act for the relief of George A. Nickles; 

H. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution granting permission to Hugh 
S. Cumming, Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service, to accept certain decorations bestowed upon 
him by the Republics of France and Poland; and 

H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the Department of Agricultfire for the fiscal years 
1924 and 1925, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendment the following resolution, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

H. J. Res. 163. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents, cots, and chairs to the executive 
committee of the United Confederate Veterans for use at the 
thirty-fourth annual reunion to be held at Memphis, Tenn., in 
June, 1924. 

SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXTV, Senate bills and joint resolutions 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 


The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


S. 2357. An act for the relief of the Pacific Commissary Co. ; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

S$. 1974. An act providing for sundry matters affecting the 
Military Establishment; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 64. Joint resolution to change the name of Mount 
Rainier to Mount Tacoma, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

8S. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution requesting the President to 
invite the Interparliamentary Union to hold its annual meeting 
for the year 1925 in the city of Washington and authorizing an 
appropriation to meet the expenses of the assembly; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes, as reported to the Senate, be printed 
as a Senate document, together with an index thereof and the report 
to the Senate made in connection therewith, and the three amendments 
offered by the minority, and that 2,500 additional copies be printed, of 
which’500 shall be for the Senate document room, 1,000 for the House 
document room, 800 for the Committee on Finance of the Senate, and 
200 for the Committee on Ways and Means of the House. 


To the Committee on Printing. 
EXTERMINATION OF INSECTS, MICE, ETC., IN CAPITOL 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 19, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 19 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the Architect of the Capitol be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to make a contract for the extermination and banishment of 
insects, mice, and rats from the House Office Building, the Capitol, and 
the Senate Office Building at an expenditure not to exceed $4,500. That 
the expenditures in carrying out the contract be paid from the contin- 
gent funds of the House and Senate in equal proportions and upon 
vouchers authorized by the respective committees having control of 
the contingent funds of the Senate and House of Representatives and 
approved by the chairman thereof. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that this concurrent resolution is not privileged, coming from 
the Committee on Accounts. That committee has privilege 
concerning only our own contingent fund. 

Mr. MacGRBEGOR,. I do not know whether that is so or 
not, but does not the gentleman want to exterminate these 
cockroaches and things? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I am objecting to this annual appro- 
priation of $4,000. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. What is the gentleman going to do 
with them? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a rather large sum. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. But this is divided up. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Has the committee any notion of the 
population of these insects? 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on Accounts is privileged 
to report resolutions concerning the contingent fund of the 
House only, the Chair thinks. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope the gentleman will not call this 
resolution up at this time. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Very well, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York withdraws 
the resolution. 


ATR SERVICE INVESTIGATION 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolu- 
tion 243, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 243. 


Resolved, That the select committee appointed under the provisions 
of House Resolution 192, adopted March 24, 1924, to make inquiry into 
the operations of the United States Army Air Service, United States 
Naval Bureau of Aeronautics, United States Mail Air Service, or any 
agency, branch, or subsidiary of either, is hereby authorized to employ 
such stenographic, legal, and clerical assistance, including account- 
ants and statisticians, as it may deem necessary, and is further author- 
ized to have such printing and binding done as it may require. 

Resolved further, That all expenses incurred by said committee 
under the provisions of House Resolution 192, including the expenses 
of such committee or any subcommittee thereof when sitting outside 
of the District of Columbia, shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives on vouchers, ordered by said committee, 
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signed by the chairman of said select committes, or by the chairman of 
a subcommittee where such ¢xpemses are imeurred by such subcom- 
mittee, and approved by the Committee on Accounts, evidenced by the 
signature of the chairman thereof. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, lime 1, after the word “ Columbia,” insert the words “ not 
exceeding $25,000.” 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have read. = 

The Clerk read as follows: 





Mr. UNptremiis. offers an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, as follows: Strike out “ $25,000" in the committee amendment 
and insert “ $16,000.” 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, my purpose in offering 
this amendmeat is twofold. One is to call to the atéention of 
ihe House that when we vote unanimously fer investicating 
committees we seldom take into consideration the amount of 
money of the taxpayers that is to be spent on the investigation 
and the tack of results which usually follews. This particular 
investigation is for the Air Service. Within the last three or 
four years we have had four investigations of similar char- 
acter, and alt of the data that has been collected by these vari- 
ous committees is at the disposal of the House, for the tnfor- 
mation of any of its Members, This is only one of some four 
or five or six investigating committees for which the House 
has appropriated amounts ranging from $11,000 to $25,000. 
I call attention to the faet that a few days ago we appre- 
priated $25,000 for an investigation of the Shipping Board, 
and that less than three years ago we had a very exhaustive 
investigation of the Shipping Board which cost something 
like $42,000, at which tite reeommendations were made both 
to the Shipping Board and to the House of Representatives for 
reforms which never have been adopted by efther the House or 
the Shipping Board. It is a duplication of work which has 
grown enormously even in the short tite I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Howse. I think something should be done to put a 
stop to it. Consequently, I am offering this amendment lower- 
ing the amount from $25,000 to $15,000, with the expeetation 
that this committee when they have spent $15,000 will eome 
back to the Committee on Aecounts and tell us what they 
have accomplished. Then if they have not accomplished any- 
thing I think the Committee on Accounts will be justified, and 
the House will uphold them, im refusing further appropriations. 
On the other hand, if they bring in any information which is of 
service and value in the saving of money to the Treasury, the 
Committee on Accounts would not think of limiting or hamper- 
ing them by refusing the appropriation. As @ matter of faet, 
the amount should be less than $15,000 in all of these cases, 
and in some of them we have made it less than $15,000 with 
that idea in view, but because we had established a temporary 
precedent in granting to the Shippitg Beard investigating com- 
mittee $25,000 the members of this committee, with whom I 
have no quarrél whatever, came before us and asked us for 
$40,000, and we cut that dewn to $25,000. Ht would be yery 
much better if we would Hmit these amounts by action ef the 
House té @ specific certain sam, $10,000, $15,000, or even $20,000 
and then stick to that amount. 

This resolution goes far afield. It allows this committee to 
sit durin the recesses and such subcommittees thereof to sit 
outside of the District of Columbia. It is an thusual provision 
to allow this committee or subcommittee to travel throughout 
the length and breadth of this country te spend whatever money 
they want to—legitimetely, I assume, and I am not casting any 
reflections upon the committee or upor its chairman or the 
personnel of the committee. However, I think we otght to 
have an established policy, and I trust that the offerfng of this 
amendment will result in making these committees seek in the 
first place $15,000, with the idea that later on they shall come 
before this Committee on Accounts and show results if they ean, 
when they may secure further appropriations, I hope the 
amendment will prevail. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON}, 

Mr. NELSON of Wiseonsin. Mr. Speaker, I hope this limita- 
tion will not be approved. 

Personally I have no other interest Im this matter as the 
proponent of the resétution than to serve the country. If the 
gentleman from Massachnsefts (Mr. UNpeReZy] knew what 
my purpose is, I am sure that he would nof try te ng the 
' investigating committee, although I think the gentleman has 
been opposed to anything befrg done from the beginning. pone! 
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Let me just present to you the larger and then briefly touch 
upon the more limited view. We are appropriating, I am told 
by 2 good authority, something mere than $60,000,000 a year for 
the Air Service. We, the trusted representatives of the peeple’s 
purse, blindly, as it were, through the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, appropriate these large sums of money every year. I am 
not criticizing the Committee on Appropriations, Members on 
that committee have a large field té investigate; they make 
inquiries, but they can not know in detail the use to which these 
moneys are put. We are very busy on the appropriating end of 
the matter, buf we do not function when we come to looking into 
the expenditures. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. If-I have five minutes more 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I do not think this ought te be unduly 
prolonged. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I want to answer any questions, 
but I would like to have five minutes without interruption. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If the gentleman will just answer one 
question. Every appropriation that we make for every depart- 

| ment is subject to the point which the gentleman makes, that 
| we ought to provide an investigating committee to find out 
| how the money is being spent which we appropriate. 
Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. If there is any reform in the 
| rules to whieh I am going to devote myself, it is to make the 
expenditure committees as important as the appropriating eom- 
mittees in this House, so that the expenditure committees will 
| find out what the administrative officials are deing with these 
| funds, and not simply appropriate without looking into what 
we are getting out of the moneys that we appropriate. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Ts there any reason why the gentleman after 
| he has used $15,000 could not come back 








and make such a 


Mr. NELSON of Wiseonsin. Yes; there is rerson—— 

Mr. BEGG. One other thing, and the gentleman can answer 
both. Will the gentleman tell us what he is going to do with 
the whole $25,600, not in detail? 


showing as to get the other part? 


experfences with resotutions of this kind. It is the hardest 
thing in the world to undertake to get a resolntion through 
this Ffouse to find ont what we do with the people’s money. 
First, you have to run the gauntlet of the Committee on Rules, 
the steering committee, and the other powers that be, and then 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Gentlemen, T have had several 


on Accounts to get the means to employ clerical and expert 
help, for members of the committee have not the time, and it 
takes all of a man’s time to do these things. To get a resolu- 
tion through the Committee on Accounts is not an easy matter 
because the committee is busy and it is difficult frequently to 
get a quorum of its Members to attend. You will have two 
or three meetings to explain over and over, Which makes It 
such a tremendous job. I wish, therefore, to avoid this burden; 
and also fo be able to plan better for the investigation. 

Now, briefly, I have made two different speeches on this 
subject. I do not wish to take up your time te go over these 
matters again, and I have not time anyway in five minutes to 
explain, but here we have three air services, one in the Navy, 
and one in the Army, and one as to the Post Offiee Department. 
These are all of growing importance; we should coordinate 
them, we should see to it that commercially they are success- 
ful, and that for the purpose ef defense they are trustworthy. 
Now, aS the aftermath of the war, when we spent billioms of 
dollars on the Air Service and got not ome fighting plane in 
Franee, we have still bad conditions existing in these services, 
I have explained these heretofore fully. I am certain that the 
House, having authorized the investigation, will see that it is 
successful. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branron]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, we are fortunate in having 
the gentleman from Wiscomsin at the head of this special 
select committee. He is not only an experienced successful 
attorney 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I am not on the committee. 
The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr: BLANTON. I thought the gentleman was. [Laughter.} 
Whenever I find a man a@sking for $25,000 expense money I think 
he is chairman of a committee. [Laughter] 

Mr. GCHEINDBLOM. The other gentleman from Wisconsia 
[Mr. Lampert] is the chairman, 

Mr. BLANTON. But we eught to cut this down. What the 
gentlemam said is true. If ow? 11 committees on expenditures 


the Ffonse ftseff. Then you have to go to the Committee 
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in the various departments would do their duty, we would not | Boyes Garner, Tex. Lindsay Reed, N. Y. 

have to be creating special committees, with special dispensa- | pring Ga Garreey ~~ a coe 1 

tion, and special expense accounts. These committees on | Brand, Ohio Gasque’ a Losier Romjue - 

expenditures ought to get to work, and, Mr. Speaker, there is | prowse, Wis, Gilbert, ire Rubey 

not a bit of sense on earth of allowing over $10,000 to this | piultnes proces 20m sacDule Sabath 

cominittee, not a bit of sense in it. You are granting blanket | Busby : Grigin MeKenuie Sendlin” - 

authority to this committee to employ all the attorneys they | ae Hadley McKeown Schafer 
want, all the statisticians they want, all the accountants they | Gjague oo ———. eee 
want, all the stenographers they want, and everything else | Clancy Harrison MacGregor Sinclair 
they want, and it is too much money. comer, ed Major, Til. Sinnott 
Mr, UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? Connally, ‘Tex. Hickey. ——- aa 
Mr. BLANTON. And I am going to offer an amendment to | Connery Hill, Ala. Mead Steagall 

cut it down, not only from $25,000 to $15,000, but to $10,000, | Cook wis (pe ah. Michener Stedman 

1 offer an amendment to strike out $15,000 and insert $10,000. | Crisp , ; oa ieee pee 
Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point | Crosser Huddleston Minahan Swank 

of order on the amendment. | ao iy qromenane | eon 
on mea arin hess Meeumebiees ' a : sulle , re, Ga, ague 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his point of | pavey Hull. William B. Moore, Ohio Somes Ky. 

order. Davis, Minn. Humphreys Morgan Thomas, Okla. 
Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin, It is an amendment in the sec- | Davis, Tenn. Jacobstein Murphy Tydings 

ond degree | Dickinkon Iowa Fetters Newton, Ma. uae. 

. | m : ° a 
Mr. BLANTON. It is an amendment to that amendment as | Dickinson, Mo. Jones O’Brien’ Vaile. 

a substitute, and is in order. Doughton Begme O'Connell, N.Y. Vinson, Ga, 
The SPEAKER. No substitute has been offered. ao oe Srscnien = Waltwright 
Mr. BLANTON, I offer it as a substitute for the amend- ed Kinared saeemes la. ee 

ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. fagan Cindre ver, A Weaver 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a sub- ae Mont. Kon uate? a 

stitute, which the Clerk will report. Fairfield Kunz Pee Williams, Tex. 
The Clerk read as follows: ane ene tie — ns ene _ 
7 son, . 
Substitute amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman — a uin ies Miss. 
from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]: Strike out “ $15,000,” and in- | Brear ansam agon Vinter 

sert in Heu thereof “ $10,000.” each. Laren, Ga Raker Wright 
sine ia iii . . , . | Fulbright Lazaro Ramseyer Yoane 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the substi- | pyimer Lea, Calif. Rankin 

tute. Garber Leavitt Rathbone 
‘The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected, | Gardner, Ind, Lilly Reed, Ark. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—1 

ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDER- White, Me. 

HILL). NOT VOTING—134 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the | Ackerman Drewry Lineberger Rouse 

noes seemed to have it. Anderson Edmonds ee Sanders, N. Y. 
On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON) there were— aoe A a Gin, Nebr. nn 

ayes 41, noes 26. Arnold Fitzgerald McLaug Sears, Nebr. 
Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers, | Bacharach Foster MeNuity Shreve 

I make the point of order there is no quorum present, and I a as eae” iane Pa. 

object to the vote on that account. Bell Gallivan Merritt Sullivan 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman withdraw his request | Bixler Geran Michaelson Sweet 

for tellers? i, N.Y. Sekine . to ag Til. oe ; 

‘ . NET GOAN re e » ; oom oldsborou 8 aylor, Colo. 
Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Yes, sir. Britten Graham, re Mooney Temple 
Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that the point | Brumm Griest Moore, II}. Thompson 

of order comes too late for a quorum to get a roll call. The — a — Va. — 

gentleman having asked for tellers Byrnes, 8. C. Hoch Mudd Vestal 
The SPEAKER. The Chair does not see why that is so | Campbell Howard, Okla. Newton,Minn. Ward,N.C. 
! I tl int of 1 ’ Canfield Hull, Tenn Nolan Ward, N. Y 
and overrules the point of order. : y gels 
wry Carew Johnson, 8. Dak. O’Connor, La, Wason 
Mr. BLAN PON. 1 mean to get a record vote. Casey Johnson, Wash. O’Connor,N.Y. Watres 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. The gentleman Cae gout eve. z. doa 
makes the point of order there is no quorum present. It is | Cole, Ohio — —— —— 
clear there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close Commun” xt eelly ul eng Warts 

the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, | Croll Kent Phillips Williams, Il. 

and the Clerk will call the roll. ‘ummings 7 Porter Wood 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 104, nays Sere Teeteba Quayle Warsbech 

193, answered “ present ” 1, not voting 134, as follows: Dempsey pats need @. y oe 

YEAS—104 ckstein ngley ee a. ates 

Aldrich Denison MacLafferty Snyder poamaicte Lassen, Minn. Bela, _ oe Z 
en tvans, lowa adden Sproul, I. 3 , . le aN» Ele 

eas Fairchild - Magee, N. Y. weak Kans. Drane Lehlbach Rosenbloom 

B reody Fleetwood Manlove Stalker So the amendment was rejected. 

t 4 , } d ay _ 

eek, Tex. Fuller ee Moeten: Ind. Sietee Kens. The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Bland Funk Morehead Summers, Wash. Until further notice: 
ruton Gibson orris Sumners, Tex. Mr. Patter ith Mr. Drai 

Rriggs Gifford Morrow Tabe ae cr 

Browne, N, J. Graham, Il. Nelson, Me. Taylor, Tenn. pete Weson with Mr. Rogers of Pen nomen 

Browning Greene, Mass, Parker Taylor, W. Va. Mr Langley with Mi ee h Cai i 

Buchanan Hastings Parks, Ark. Thatcher r. Vare with Mr. ‘ir. ( me l South arolina. 

hurdick Ilersey Purnell Tillman Mr. Michaelson 7? . Sven 

Burton Hill, Ma. Rayburn Tilson sr. Vient..with Hr. Melee. ; 

Byrns, Tenn, Howard, Nebr. Reece Timberlake Mr. Williams of Illinois with Mr, Arnold. 

Cable Hudson Roach Tincher Mr. Vestal with Mr. Bulwinkle. 

Carter Iiull, Morton D. Robsion, Ky. Tinkham Mr. Swoope with Mr. uae ini 

Chindblem Johnson, Ky. Rogers, Mass. Treadway Mr. Mills with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

Christopherson Johnson, Tex. Salmon Underhill Mr. Porter with Mr. Carew. 

Clarke, N. Y. Johnson, W. Va. Sanders, Tex, Vincent, Mich. Mr. Ransley with Mr. Tucker, — 

Cleary Leatherwood Scott Vinson, K Mr. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. er, '. 

Cole, Towa Longworth Seger Williams, Mich. Mr. Anthony with Mr. Hawes. f£ Colorado. 

Colton Lowrey Sherwood Williamson Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Taylor o 

Cooper, Ohio Luce Simmons Wingo Mr. Kendall with Mr. Mooney. of New York. 

Cramton McLaughlin, Mich. Smith Winslow air. Mcleod with Mr, O'Connor wage EL coy 

Dallinger McReynolds Snell Woodrum Mr. Shreve with Mr. Kent. oF NO 

NAYS—193 Mr. Wurtz with Mr. Kent. 
Mr. Reid of Illinois with Mr. Mansfield. 

Abernethy Aswell Barbour Boies Mr, Wurzbach with Mr. Oliver of New_York. 

Allgood Ayres Beck Bowling Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Cummings. 

Almon Bankhead Berger Box Mr. Darrow with Mr. Casey. 
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Mr. Kiess with Mr. Sites. 

Mr. Ackerman with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Grabam of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hull of Tennessee, 

Mr. Bixler with Mr. Dominick. 

Mr. Butler with Mr. Glatfelter, 

Mr. Fenn with Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana, 

Mr. Kurtz with Mr. Black of New York, 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Bloom. 

Mr. Beers with Mr. Quayle. 

Mr. Free with Mr. Geran. 

Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. Dickstein. 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Prall. 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Sears of Plorida. 

Mr. Griest with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr, Brumm with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Croll. 

Mr. Edmonds with Mr. McNulty. 

Mr. Fish with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Phillips with Mr. Corning. 

Mr. Temple with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Foster with Mr. Jost. 

Mr. Curry with Mr. Logan. 

Mr. Fitzgerald with Mr. Kerr. 

Mr. Lehibach with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Perlman with Mr. Doyle. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution as 
amended, 


The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MAGEE of New York, Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 7220, making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dower] 
will please resume the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole #louse on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7220, making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, with Mr. Dower. in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 7220, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7220) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill for amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For physical investigations of the important properties of soil which 
determine productivity, such as moisture relations, aerations, heat 
conductivity, texture, and other physical investigations of the various 
soil classes and soil types, $13,145. 


Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, in the consideration of the agricultural bill, my home 
State being an agricultural State which but a few years since 
was considered as the “ Great American Desert,” I am reminded 
of the fact that to one man perhaps more than any other citizen, 
Nebraska has been remade and almost revolutionized in its 
changes. I want here to occupy just a few moments in paying 
my respects to one of the great citizens of our State, who not 
only took a great interest in the affairs of Nebraska, but took 
a great interest in national affairs. I refer to the Hon. J. 
Sterling Morton. 

In my home State, Nebraska, to-day is Arbor Day, the birth- 
day of J. Sterling Morton, the founder of Arbor Day, and a man 
closely connected with Nebraska’s early history, but not unknown 
in other States; as almost without exception every State .in 
the Union now has enacted laws relating to tree planting and 
has a day set aside for that purpose. In 1872, the first Arbor 
Day in Nebraska, one Lancaster farmer planted 10,000 trees. 
At that time many parts of Nebraska were absolutely treeless. 
To-day many of the smaller cities look like forests as the streets 
are lined with trees. 

J. Sterling Morton was active in public affairs, holding many 
positions of trust in the State, and was Secretary of Agriculture 
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during President Cleveland’s second administration. He op- 
posed the distribution of free seeds, denouncing it as a graft 
and useless expense, and returned to the Treasury $200,000 or 
20 per cent of the total appropriation made by Congress for the 
Agriculture Department. It was also during his term that 
corn was introduced to the people of Europe. 

There are many other things connecting J. Sterling Morton 
with Nebraska’s early history, but I believe he himself con- 
sided the leaving to his State the heritage of trees his greatest 
achievement. It is well to recall his closing words in 1894 at 
the end of the tree-planting exercises in this city when he said: 


So every man, woman, and child who plant trees shall be able to 
say, on coming as I have come, toward the evening of life, in all sin- 
cerity and truth, if you seek my monument look around you. 


To-day J. Sterling Morton’s home, Arbor Lodge and Morton 
Park, belongs to the State of Nebraska, presented by his son, 
Joy Morton. The old Morton homestead with all its grandeurs 
will be used for a museum of natural history and surrounding 
grounds for a State botanic garden; a State park for the pleas- 
ure of future generations and to the memory of one of Nebras- 
ka’s most historic men. Truly Nebraska City may well be 
proud of so useful a citizen. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sand of time. 


And in this connection I repeat the lines of the old poem— 


Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now. 
[ Applause. ] 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In all, general expenses, $301,600. 
Total, Bureau of Soils, $391,600. 


~ RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, out of order, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have printed in the Recorp an amendment 
which I propose to offer to-morrow to the bill H. R. 4830. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp an amendment 
to a bill, as indicated. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I did not hear any indi- 
eation at all. 

Mr. RAKER. My request is to have printed in the Recorp 
a proposed amendment to the bill H. R. 4830, which is going to 
be considered to-morrow. I wish to insert it for the benefit of 
the membership. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For investigations of insects affecting southern field crops, including 
insects affecting cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar cane, ete., and the cigarette 
beetle and Argentine ant, $206,920. 


Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, in 1892 the cotton-boll weevil entered the United 
States, and thus began the greatest agricultural devastation in 
the history of this Government, if not in the history of the 
world. 

If the financial losses involved in this great problem could be 
regarded as passed and we could look to the future with cer- 
tainty of hope, I would not claim the attention of the House at 
this time. But when optimists are in doubt and admit that the 
peak of devastation has not been reached and that the end of 
the evil day can not be seen, it is time for conservatives to 
become alarmed. 

I shall incorporate in my remarks a table compiled from data 
furnished by the Departments of Agriculture and Commerce, 
showing cotton acreage, production, and average price received 
by the producer from 1891, which marks the year preceding the 
advent of the weevil, to 1923, inclusive. I shall also ineorporate 
statements showing cotton surplus from 1921 to 1923, inclusive, 
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i Federal appropriations for weevil fifestation, and. cotton 
luction ler holl-weevil conditions. Bot it is my purpose 
time to | attention to results for specific yeats within 


{ riod 

( n acreage for 1891, the year prio® to the advent of the 
ia 19,058,704 acres; our production of 9,078,000 bates. 
cy 4 ace for last vear, 1923. was 38.287,000 acres, of more 
twice that of 1891, yet latest available information dis- 
a yield little more than 10,000,000 bales According to 
inction fer 1801, ovr yield for last year should have been 

000 bates instead . 


f 10.000.009 
for the )0-year period following weevil advent our average 


cotton harvest was 22,540,633 acres and our average yield was 


% 40 bales. The averaze harvest for the past 10 years has 
heen 34,413,400 acre but still our average production is only 
17. 4640 541 Hales These nre tual results obtained with expert 


knowledge, increased fertilization, intensive cultivation, and 


An analysis of these figures show that for the year pre- 


ct v ! adv vith on@half the acreage, our yield was 
prectically as great as that produced last year. We then re- 
cel 1 “in erage price of 7.8 cents per pound and managed 
{ Lt available figures indicate that we have re- 
verage price of 31 cents per potmd for the 1923 

ost of the growers in the weevil belt have “ gone 


lor the five-year period fotlowing weevil advent our 
age harvest was 13,800,000 acres less than the 


average for 
the past five years, yet our production was practically the 
$ For the first five-year period the average price received 
\ 1.62 cents, but for the last period of five years it has been 
to ents The net restits for the two periods show an an- 
nual loss of 13,000,000 aeres of eultivated land, fertilized at a 
cost of about $16,000,000 per annum. If shows a labor loss 
( 


f 750,000 persons, a working force more than five times as 
great as our National Army. It also Means a permanent in- 
ment loss of 750,000 farm aninvals, with feed and equip- 
ment tor same 
th weevil infestation and known methods ef contrel the 
p nt price for cotton can never be greatly reduced ligh 
prices are made necessary not alone for 


f cost cf calcium ar- 
SCTIATEC TROLS 


ming, for its distribution, machinery, and so forth, 
but also on account of the high fertilization, intensive and pro- 
lonved cultivation, as well as for dependable and intelligent 
J ' required for production under weevil conditions. 

hie CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 


bea xpired, 
Vir. LARSEN of Georgia. May TI have eicht minutes addi- 
tional? I can finish in that time. The subject is rather im- 


portant, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks wnani- 
mows consent to proceed for eight minutes more. Is there 
Oo} TION ¢£ 

There was no objection, 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
man yield? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Does the gentleman think that 
under normal conditions last year we could have produced 
18,000,000 bales? 

\ir,. LARSEN of Georgia. We should have. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Does the gentleman think it 
would be profitable for the South te produce 18,000,000 bales? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Just at this time it might be, be- 

cause the world’s shortage fs so great. Under ordinary condi- 
tions it uld not be profitable. 
The average farmer is not governed so much by acreage as 
he by the amount of money needed for operation of business. 
Under weevil conditions large acreage is necessary to prodtice 
the amount of money which the farmer needs and the amount 
of cotton which the world must have. Demand for cotton will 
regulate the acrenge to be planted under any conditions. With- 
out the weevil we would only plant a _ sufficient acreage to 
produce the amount of cotton requived. The acreage of cotton 
would be regulated by demand, just as fhe aereagé of wheat, 
corn, and other commodities are now regulated. Without the 
weevil we would oenty plant sufficient lands in edfton to nieet 
fhe world’s demand for cotton, and surpltis lands would be 
planted in ether crops. The trowble is we are now plantiig 
twice the acreage to cotton that would be required without the 
weevil, and yet we are neither producing sufficient cotton for 
the worl?’s needs or cleafing enough money on the ¢rop to meet 
necessatry expenses. 

For two generations fhe southern farmer, especially in the 
Cotton Bet, has endured hardships, occastoned fitst by Civil 
v He has never received 


Mr. Chairmen, will the centle- 


Wor and beter by weevil infestation. 
subsidies or bounties from his Government and expects little 
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from that source. He is not inured fo hardships, but has be- 
come aceustomed to bear his burdens with little complamt. 
Again, as the spread of the weevil has been slow ard gradwal, 
the alarm to the country has not been so great as it might 
otherwise bave been. 

It is difficult to estimate in dollars just what damage the boll 
weevil has done, but, all told, the loss from Infestation, and so 
forth, amounts to at least $10,000,000,000. Conservative esti- 
mates place the annual loss at this time at $500,000,000. At the 
present rate of damage fle loss will soon amount to more than 
the national cost of the World War, and still the future will 
hold no more of promise than the past. 

Who must pay thesé bills? The consumer, of course. He is 
now paying four times more for cotton than he did before the 
advent of the weevil. The schedule of prices incorporated in my 
remarks show that this increase has been gradual, but con- 
tinuous and sure, since weevil infestation. If the American 
citizen understood the situation upon the principle of conserva- 
tion and economy, instead of permitting an attempt at weevil 
control he would demand weevil eradication. 

When the sea pirates destroyed our commerce and demanded 
tribute as a price for resistance the reply of our forefathers 
was-— 

Millions for defense, but mot one cent for tribute, 


This slogan and spirit put an end to piracy and made our ¢com- 
merce forever free. With the same determination to-day and 
sufficient funds for eradication, instead of meager appropria- 
tions for control, the Nation might rid itself of this expensive 
weevil pest within five years. The amount expended would 
probably be saved to the consumer within that peried, and large 
savings would thereafter result. 

It is not my purpose to adversely criticize the Department of 
Agriculture or anyone, but I do desire to emphasize the fact 
that it is not my belief that demonstration methods for combat- 
ing the weevil or any method of weevil control short of ulti- 
mate eradication are really worth while or are in keeping with 
the policy and progress of this Nation in dealing with a matter 
of such vital interest. 

The Government has made appropriations as follows: 


For weevil infestation, 71908 toe 1924, trel@sive..__..._...- $954, 200 

For production under weevil conditions, 1907 to 1924, inclu- as 
) , ndihp so onan tpensmaass titers mattis nemesis 458, 020 
ROOM cn edie ud nde widaictdn bee ihe ania dnmb this tte dst ~ 1,412,120 


These appropriations have been helpful. I am sure they 
have been deeply appreciated by the cottoh growers of the 
South, but they have not met the demands of the situation. 
Weevil control will never solve the problem. Eradication ts 
the only economic solution. It is the only guaranty to predue- 
tiom and price reduction. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
question ? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes. 

Mf. WILSON of Louisiana. Has the gentleman any plan of 
complete eradication that he can svggest? 

Mr. LARSEN of Geotgta. Yes; I will come to that. 

Mr. ALMON. In that connection, will the genftlenian ex- 
plain what they are doing with this appropriation except to 
furnish demonstration agents? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Demonstration agents and investi- 
gations as to insects is all of which I krow. 

Mr. ALMON. They do net fartish any poison, de they? 

Myr. LARSEN of Georgia. Neo; none at all. 

Ne appropriations have been made for weevil eradication, 
As preof of this assertion, I direct attention to langhage used 
by the Department of Agriculture in which it is said: 

Nowe of the cotton boll weevil appropriations made available t6 
this @epartment have been provided or used for eradication eam- 


paigns as such, bot entirely for the fmvestigation and demonstration 
of methods of combating thie weevil. 


We have never entered upon a weevil eradication program, 
but why should we not do so?) Why should we not have done 
so ‘ere this? Of course, weevil control is beneficial, Dut eradi- 
extion is better if it can be obtaifed, and I believe it can 
The brains and money of America can do anything humanly 
posstbte, Eradication is certainty necessary and I belfeve it 
can be accomptished. Do yow ask whether I can do it? I 
mty have an idea regarding the matter, but I would fot fool- 
ishly attempt to impese it upon others. I believe I can suggest 
jégistation that will enable others to do it. I have prepared 
a preliminary draft of a bill and shall submit it to those m- 
terested in the proposition and who should be Sader to 
determine not only as to the value of feffef i, Dut 
dso ws to effective methods for weevil eradication. If ft doey 
not meet with approval, or afford constructive suggestions, 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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perhaps it may serve the purpose of interesting some nasil itself under the Bureau of Entomology and (2) the work of the 


“apable of intelligent action. 

When we consider that the world’s supply of cotton has for 
years steadily declined, that the surplus is less than half 
what it was three years ago; that America’s surplus is less 
than one-third what it was even in 1921 and this, together 
with the fact that under the present system it has become 
necessary to double the cotton acreage in order to obtain 
previous production, even at four times the cost per pound, 
it appears to me that a continuance of the present system 
is inadvisable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. May I have just one minute more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one additional minute. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. If there are those who feel that 
weevil infestation is a local problem, that it concerns only the 
producer, and at most the spinners, their vision is indeed 
limited. Certainly the problem is no longer a local one. It is 
more than national. Involving both the physical and financial 
comforts of humanity, it has become world-wide in its effect and 
interests. Even those of most limited knowledge and foresight 
should readily understand that while the population of Americ 
and of the world continues to increase, that while the surplus 
of cotton in the United States and the world continues to dis- 
appear, and that while the weevil continues to spread and cer- 
tain devastation follows in his wake, the problem can not be- 
come local, but must remain national, world-wide, and alarm- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not at this time move to increase the 
proposed appropriation. I believe we should first create a com- 
mission to study the weevil question and to recommend remedial 
legislation. As already indicated, I hav made the first draft of 
a bill for this purpose. [Applause.] 


Cotton acreage, production, and price, 1891 to 1923, inclusive 





















Bales (500 
; Average 
, Acres pounds ; 
Year al 7 price per 
harvested gross 

weight) pound 

Cents 
in ctemécuptieiatinaghnbocibnsinntngpehpeantants 19, 058, 704 | ' 9,018, 000 7.3 
i ee eee 15, 911, 361 | } 6, 664, 000 8.4 
RR RA ER ee ee ee ee 19, 525, 000 7, 493, 000 7.5 
9,4 6.9 
7,1 8.3 
. 7.3 
5.6 
4.9 
7.6 
9.3 
8.1 
8.2 
12.3 
8.7 
\ 10, 575, 017 10.9 
31, 374, 000 | 13, 273, 809 10.0 
660, 000 | 11, 107, 179 11.5 
444, 000 | 13, 241, 799 9.2 
938, 000 | 10, 004, 949 14.3 
403, 000 | 11, 608, 616 14.0 
ee ee 36, 045, 000 | 15, 692, 701 9.6 
Pedic ohthi tie asuigbabdeydbigedallndal 34, 283, 000.| 13, 708, 421 11.5 
LL stdeiidite chidddide cevdedtdbadswsedhimocstuua 37, 089, 000 | 14, 156, 486 17.5 
36, 832,000 | 16, 134, 930 7.3 
31, 412,000 | 11, 191,820 11.2 
34, 985, 000 | 11, 449, 930 17.3 
33, 841,000 | 11, 302,375 27.1 
36, 008, 000 | 12, 040, 532 2.8 
33, 566, 000 | 11, 420, 763 35.4 
35, 878, 000 | 13, 439, 603 15.8 
30, 509,000 | 7,953, 641 16.9 
33,036,000 | 9%, 761,817 22.8 
38, 287,000 |! 10,000, 000 31.0 

' Approximately. 
Surplus cotton, 1921 to 1923, inclusive 

SER6 AmetaED . COT RI cnc n hint greener mcperpni 9, 172, 000 
; ee Se 5, 123, 000 
NRE ER AS! 58 Ye) Rs RE 3, 065, 000 
20ST: works WURPUNs... 2 nniddieie nse eh cence cane * 540, 000 
7008. werkd GUTUlet.. ..n~necatecccospnsiinbtantostnoso~ 9, 536, 000 
1923 world surplus.......-..-...-.- ahead ntieterainscatiinares 6, 341, 000 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR COTTON-BOLL WERVIL WORK MADE SINCE MARCH 4, 


1905 


None of the cotton-boll weevil appropriations made available to this 
department has been provided or used for “eradication” campaigns 
as such, but entirely for the investigation and demonstration of methods 
of combating the weevil. The department's activities have been pur- 


sued along different lines—(1) the direct attack against the Insect j 
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to the Bureau of Ent 
mology : 
Total for Bureau of Entomology for boll weevil invest gations, 1905 
to 1923 : 
Act | Date ofap- | , mount 
; - 
oe appropriation act: | | 
1% Apr. 23,1904 | $15,9 
5508 Mar 3, 1905 |} 4. 105 
1907 | June 30, 1906 85, 000 
1908 | Mar. 4, 1907 40, 000 
1909 y 23, 1908 | 0, 145 
1910 4,1909 | 11, O65 
1911 26, 1910 23, 111 
1912 4, Vil 24, BAS 
1913 10, 1912 19, O71 
1914 4, 1913 | 24, 117 
1915 30, 1914 28, 637 
1916 4, 1915 | 28, 787 
1917 i 1916 30, 688 
1918 4, 1917 49, 524 
1919 1, 1918 | 48, 211 
1920 24, 1919 | 63, 605 
1921 ay 31, 1920 | 89, O41 
1922 | Ms 3, 1921 | 4, 282 
1923 | May 11,1922 | 100, 581 
Third deficienc y appropriation act, 1923. ............... Mar. 3, 1923 | 40, 000 
Agricultural appropriation act, 1924.................--2. Feb. 26,1923 | 102,750 
Total for boll weevil investigations _-............. x datetmastedll «a aan 
. j | 
. * . . 7 . ° 
2. BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 
The following allotments were made for the investigation of im- 
proved methods for cotton production under boll weevil conditions, 
from the appropriation “crop acclimatization and adaptation investi- 


gations, 
agricultural appropriation act for the fiscal years indicated. 








expired. 





6s 0 





Bureau of Plant Industry in the deve lopment of types of cotton which 


might be successfully produced in the presence of, and in spite of, the 
weevil © © * The 


amounts appropriated by Congress for these 
purposes since March 4, 1905, are as follows: 
1. BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 


The following amounts were allotted for cotton-boll wee 


gations from appropriations 


vil investl- 
made ) 


available 











general expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry,” in the 


No funds 


carried 








Pe a sa ea ar NOE aT gE sp 








were used for this purpose prior to the fiscal year 1907. 
Total for Bureau of Plant Industry, for investigation of cotton produc- 
tion under boll-weevil conditions 
| 
Date of 
Act approval | Amount i 
iis Stile sel : 
| i 
Agheaeres appropriation act; | 
30,1996 | $6, 000 
4, 1907 } 7, 000 
23, 1908 7,000 
4, 1909 | 6, 700 
26, 1910 15, 500 
4, 1911 | 16, 000 ' 
. 10,1912 14, 250 
4, 1913 | 14, 300 ; 
» 30, 1914 17, 00 
4,1915 | 17,500 3 
. 11,1916 | 20, 590 t 
4, 1917 | 25, 500 | 
1, 1918 38, 300 | 
24, 1919 37,520 | 
31, 1920 47, 30 
. 3,1921 47, 680 
y 11,1922 | 47, 580 ‘ 
. 26,1923 | 71,710 i 
s 
a te 
Total for investigation of cotton production under | | 
Be Se CE ce taeinacins camsentbsidetines tectocseatineinnae 58, 029 ; 
el | 
Bureau of Entomology, for cotton. boll weevil investigation .___. $954, 109 
Bureau of Plant Industry, for investigation of cotton production under boll 
I I hin chill ceed entibnes kestéhanccdndebtncsccds 458, 029 
Total for boll weevil investigations. ........................-....... 1 412, 1 2 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, 


I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment to strike out the 


last word. My 


colleague from Georgia [Mr. LARsEN] presents the boll weevil 


situation in a very alarming way, but did not suggest, as I 
requested, a means by which we were to reach the eradica- 
tion of the boll weevil. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. 
not have the time. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Of course, I can not agree with 
my colleague that it would be a profitable or proper thing for 


I would have done so, but I did 
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Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. It has been shown that the pro- 
duction of cotton may be increased from 25 to 30 per cent 


where this method of control by the use of powdered calcium 


| arsenate, is properly earried out under the department’s in- 


structions. 
The appropriation recommended by the committee is an in- 
crease over what the department asked, but if all the activities 


| in eontemplation were carried out probably this appropriation 


| control of the boll weevil in cotton production. 


should be inereased. 

The main thing concerning the cotton farmer is the proper 
In experiments 
which have been made it is shown that by the expenditure of 
from $5 to $6 per acre the production may be increased from 
25 to 85 per eceni, and that would be in value from $25 to $30 


|} per acre. 


the Soutl t could, to plant 38,000,000 acres in cotton and | 
] ce 18,000,000 $s per annum. 
LARSEN of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 
WILSON of Louisiana. ‘Yes. 
LAI 4 ’ Georgia. But would not the gentleman say | 
1 thing for the South and a good thing the 
1 could plant one-half of that acreage and 
‘ iount of cotton that it does produce? 
VILSON of Louisiana. Yes 
LARSI of Georgia. But it is not likely we would 
more than we would under weevil conditions. 
WILSON of Louisiana [I do not believe it would be 
oO south to ca on an annual production of | 
ol o 1 He) >} f 
LA EN of Ge But the gentleman must get away 
i the South and cor ler t intry at large 
ir. WILSON of I isiana. I am speaking in the interest 
f tl prod because that would be a production which 
\ ild run ale world demand for cotton. We produce 
Gh | eent of the orld’s supply. 
Now, a8 to the question of the eradication of the boll weevil. 
If gentleman from Georgia has a bill which he proposes 
to i duce that would provide a means of doing that, of 
course that would be news which would be profoundly and 
rhid received by the country, and especially by the South, 
! the investigations that have been made by the Depart- 
nt of Agriculture, and the increase in this appropriation 
me $41,000 to continue those investigations, has con- 
vineed the South, the eotten producer, and the eountry that 
there is no method by which the boll weevil may be exter- 
minated, abolished, or eradicated. That is the view of those 
who have studied it most closely. 
ir. KING Will the gentleman yield? 
ir. WLLSON of Louisiana. Yes. 
Ir. KING. I have been sitting here listening to the dis- 
cussion of the boll weevil, and is it a fact that the gentleman 
ontending that the boll weevil is a benefit to the cotton 
‘oducers of the South in price? 
Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No; I do not take that posi- 
tion, but I do take the position that we have come to the point 
where we have reached the conclusion that the boll weevil can 


nei be eradicated, 
\ir. LARSEN of Georgia. Who has reached that conclusion? 
\ir. WILSON of Louisiana. And the production of cotton 
has hecome so expensive that the southern farmer has found it 


more profitable to carry on the best means of boll-weevil con- 
because without control he could not produce any cotton 
at all—and erop diversification; that is the system he has 

opted, Under the investigations made by the Department of 


Agriculture it is practicable to control the boll weevil and 
produce cotton to meet average demands on a smaller acreage 
than 38,000,000 acres per year. 


Mr. LARSEN of (Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 
Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. There has been no appropriation 


for eradication; eradication has never been entered upon, and 
no one has ever attempted te eradicate the boll weevil; so how 
does the gentleman say we have reached the conclusion that it 

not be eradicated when no effort has ever been made 
do it? 

Mir. WILSON of Louisiana. Because the investigations show 
that wherever the boll weevil has appeared in cotton-growing 
districts complete eradication has been impossible, and the only 
method by which that might be accomplished would be to abso- 
lutely suspend all eotton production for a number of years, be- 
cuuse cotton is the only plant upon which the boll weevil lives. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Would not the gentleman say one 
year instead of a number of years? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Well, I do not know whether 
ene year would be sufficient. But the methods adopted for boll- 
weevil control, as worked out through the assistance of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, have shown that it is practicable to 
preduce cotton under boll-weeyil conditions, It is an uphill 
fight, and it is very expensive. At the Tallulah station, in my 
district, the methed of eontrol by the use of powdered calcium 
arsenate has been worked out, and that is approved by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five 
minutes more, 

lhe CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Louisiana 
unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes, 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


to 


asks 
Is 


I have made a personal inspection of places where this sys- 
tem of poisoning was carried on, and the results have been, in 
the poisoned cotton, from a half bale to three-quarters of a 
bale per acre, where probably the production would not be over 
a guarter ef a bale when there was no control of boll weevil 
at all. 

We might as well accept it as a practical proposition.that the 
boll weevil is here and that we must adopt some practical 
method of boll-weevil control, and that te completely eradicate 
is not possible. 

The production in cotton of 10,000,000 bales, of course, does 
not meet the world’s demand upon the South, but I believe the 
situation would be better if we could keep the production some- 
where below 15,000,000 bales and diversify our crops. That 
is the slogan all over the country. The safest figure for the 
producer would be 12,000,000 bales. 

The additional studies requested for the poisoning of the 
boll weevil are, first, for new types of calcium arsenate. The 
next is some manner by which the production of calcium 
arsenate muy be incr®tased and then sold to the farmer at a 
lower cost. It is selling mew from 20 to 22 cents a pound. 
That is about the price paid last year. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes, 

Mr. LARSDN of Georgia. In that connection, will the gen- 
tleman state what it was worth when it was ‘first discovered to 
be effective in the control of the boll weevil, some four years 
ago? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I do not recall the exact figures. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. About 3 cents a pound, was it not? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I say 1 -do not recall; but now 
it ranges around 20 cents a pound. It is estimated that if the 
production of calcium arsenate could be increased so that ‘it 
could reach the farmer at 10 cents a pound ‘the owner of the 
plantation and the owner of the small farm by the use of dust- 
ing machines—the high-powered dusting machines for the large 
plantation and a hand duster for the small farm—the entire 
Gotton Belt could adopt the method recommented by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. DENISON. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes, 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman comes from one.of the South- 
ern States where they raise a great deal of cotton, and I wonder 
if they have ever experimented to ascertain if the boll weevil 
will disappear if ‘they cease raising cotton for a number of 
seasons. 

Mr. WILSON ef Louisiana. No; I do not know any place 
where that has been tried. When the boll weevil first crossed 
the Texas berder there was a zone laid off for a short while, but 
I do not think any satisfactory experiment has been made. 
However, it has been found that the cotton-boll weevil feeds 
only upen the cotton plant, and investigations are now going 
on to find out just what quality there is in the cotton plant 
that attracts the boll weevil, hoping through that investigation 
to reach some way of ascertaining exactly the information that 
would answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. DENISON. I do not know whether the gentleman knows 
it or not, but in southern Iinois, which has always been con- 
sidered, of course, a northern State, we are turning our fields 
into eotton, and they are raising as fine cotton as I have ever 
seen. The same thing is true in Missouri. We are ‘there en- 
tirely free from the boll weevil, because the temperature is 
such, they say, that the boll weevil can not live. I was won- 
dering if it might not be found that a solution of the boll-weevil 
problem would be to cease raising cotton for a certain number 
of years. 

The CHATRMAN. 
has expired. 


The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 














Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two 
minutes more. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
two minutes. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman make it four minutes? I would like to have 
two minutes. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I will amend the request and 
make it four minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I am acquainted with the situ- 


ation in Illinois and Missouri where cotton is being raised and 
where the boll weevil has not infested that territory, I am not 


sure the gentleman can feel safe against the appearance of the | 
boll weevil. However, long winters and differences in climatic | 


conditions will relieve them somewhat from the disaster which 
will follow if it does appear. The entire belt, outside of that 
particular section, is now affected. The only argument I know 
of, that you might exterminate the boll weevil by ceasing cotton 


production, is based upon the fact that that is the only plant 


upon which it feeds; but I want to state that the use of 
powdered calcium arsenate, as outlined by the Department of 
Agriculture, to my mind, is the only satisfactory method of 
boll-weevil control. I think we should feel indebted to the 
Committee on Appropriations for increasing the amount for this 
investigation. 

Another thing that is now under consideration is the matter 
of cooperation between the State agricultural colleges or other 
activities of the States and the Department of Agricuiture. 
ror instance, in South Carolina the legislature appropriated 
$25,000 to be used in connection with $25,000 from the Gov- 
ernment to carry on a station suitable to the particular loca- 
tion. If this is carried out in every State with every agricul- 
tural college, where young men would be trained, it will be a 
great advantage beeause you will find, if you ever investigate 
the matter personally, that very few farmers know what the 
degree of infestation of the boll weevil is at any period. You 
need an agent to go and gauge the infestation, to give instruc- 
tions in the use of calcium arsenate, and an inspector always to 
see that you get the pure article. 

Therefore I simply hold out the hope to my fellow Conrress- 
men and citizens from the Cotton Belt that it is strictly a 
question of boli-weevil control. Extermination of the boll 
weevil without the abolishment of cotton growing is simply an 
impossibility. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to repeat that the prosperity of the 
South depends upon the successful and profitable production 
of cotton. Boll-weevil infestation makes it more difficult to 
produce this staple, hence it becomes necessary to so diversify 
our crops as to adjust matters to a smaller production. It also 
becomes necessary to adopt methods of boll-weevil control so 
as to reach a reasonable production per acre. Therefore, 
whether the South chooses to do so er not, conditions neces- 
sitate reduction of acreage planted to cotton. 

It is my opinion, after very careful investigation, that the 
South will be more prosperous if it can limit cotton production 


to not more than 12,000,000 bales per year on about 75 per cent | 


of the acreage now planted to cotton, using the excess acreage 
for other crops. 


The carry-over of cotton is smaller than usual and has been 


diminishing for the past three years, but it would be a mistake | 


to use this as an incentive for an increase in cotton acreage. 
The world is not in financial condition to consume cotton at the 
normal rate and this disordered state of affairs has no prospect 
of being adjusted for several years to come. 

We are facing a situation in agriculture as well as in indus- 
try that can be solved only by patience, good judgment, com- 
mon sense, and proper management. Even with a 12,000,000- 
bale cotton crop the producer must have some kind of coopera- 
tive and coordinated marketing facilities, and this, in my judg- 
ment, should be financed in the South, in the cotton-producing 
States, controlled and directed by the producers, the banks 
and business organizations financing the same. Whenever this 
marketing control is centralized and removed to Washington, 
placed under the direction of some Government bureau, the 
spinners and speculators will gain control and the producer, I 
fear, will be forgotten. For the first time in our history since 
the Civil’ War the South has sufficient banking interests and 
capital to control the marketing of its crops, and It is simply a 
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question of whether we may so cooperate as to take advantage 
of that opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I make tf! 





e same request, Mr. 


Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Louisiana and the 
gentieman from Georgia ask unanimous consent to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 

| extend my remarks in the Recoxrp as indicated a whfl E 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thought the gentleman had 
that privilege. 

Mr. RAKER. No: somebody objected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California asks 





unanimous consent to extend | 
ment ago. Is there objection? 


iis remarks as indicated a mo- 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. I did not understand, ‘ Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. RAKER. It is just to print a short amendment on an- 
other bill, which will only take about 4 or 5 inches of printed 
space. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, under the permission given, I 
am herewith submitting a preposed amendment, which I will 
offer aS a new section to H. R. 4830 at the proper place im said 
bill, which proposed amendment reads as follows: 


Sec, —. (1) That when used in this section, unless the context indi- 


cates otherwise, the term “ lands of the United States” means lends 
set apart, reserved, or withdrawn under the provisions of section 24 
of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1891, 
repeal timber culture laws, and for 
atory thereof and supplemental ther 


entitled “Am act to 
other purposes,’ and acts amend- 
eto, or obtained or acquired under 
the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stats. L., p. 961), and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto 

(The term “ Secretary’ means the Secretary of Agriculture.) 
(2) That the United States Govermment hereby 


assumes, subject te 
the conditions of the section, or ar 


1y subsequent act of Congress, the 
payment to the several States of sums of mroney equivalent to the 
amounts which such States would receive from the taxation of said 
lands of the United States within their respective borders if such lands 
were owned by individuals, 

(3) That the Secretary shall, as soon as practicable after the passage 
of this act and annually thereafter, at such time of the year as the 
legislature of the Siate may designate, send a statement to the gov- 
ernor, or such other officer as the legislature may designate, of every 
State in which such laods are located, describing the location, size, 
and character of all lands of the United States within the border 
of such State, together with such infornmration respecting such lands 
as he may possess which may be useful in properly determining their 
value. 

(4) That no payments shall be made to any State under the pro 
visions of this section until such State has, with respect to the lands 
of the United States in question, acting through its officers 


and 

agents duly authorized therefor— 
(a) Properly assessed such lands of the United States at a rate 
no higher than that at which other similar lands within such State 


| are assessed. 


(b) Applied to such assessed valuation a factor no higher than the 
tax rate applied to the assessed value of other similar lands within 
such State. 

(c) Secured in this manner a figure from which shall be deducted 
any allowances niade by such State to its taxpayers in similar cases 
for prompt payment of taxes or for any other reason. 

(ad) Certified the figures so reached with respect to each picce of 
such lands of the United States, accompanied by statements as to the 
methods employed in arriving at such figures, to the secretary. 

(e) Furnished the secretary with such further information as he 
may request respecting the methods enrployed in valuing and assessing 
such lands of the United States and im assessing and taxing other 
similar lands within the State. 

(f) Complied with such rules and regulations as the secretary may 
prescribe for carrying out the provisions of this section. 

(5) That the Secretary shall receive and examine the figures sub- 
mitted by the States under the provisions of subdivision 4 of thie sec- 
tion. In the event that any State shall submit figures with respect 
to any lands of the United States based (1) on a bigher valoation 
than the Secretary believes to be the actual value of euch lands, or 
(2) on a higher rate of assessment or of taxation then he believes fe 


ete te pe 
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nds within such State, or (3) tn 


pro- 
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By 
ilclum ar 


use 


in 


experiments will 


senate they discovered that 


the poison left the airplane charged with pesitive electricity. It | 
is all charged with the same character of electricity: and as 
like repels like, therefore the particles of poison were separated, 
and each particle would stand off to itself and settle on the 


» itself. 
charged by 


cotton t They also discovered that the cotton plant was 
nature with negative that the 
negutive electrically charged cotton it the 


to adhere to 


electricity, 
attracted 
auserd it 


“> 
plant 
and 


to 


positive electrically charged p 


SO 
the plant 
rhe CHATRMAN t 
Mr. BLANTON Mr. Cl 


of the gentleman 


man, we 


has expired. 


to vet the balance 


mught 


of is statement, and I ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league may finish the enlightening remarks he is making 

Mv. MADDION I ask that it be limited to five minutes, 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, he only wants two minutes 

the CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Chair ire 

Mr. 
tine 
ana 


ars none 

BUCHANAN, 
that piant 
through 
the poison 
The department 
$235,000 
with which 

impracticable 


Of course, it has been known for a long 
was charged with negative electricity, 
‘ation the airplane they learned that 
the airplane charged with positive electricity. 
“ame in and requested an appropriation of 
development of a special type of airplane 
poison cottor At this time this process is 
The sentiment the farmer has not reached 
the stage where universal poisoning would be approved. Neither 
would an airplane be within the financial reach of the farmer. 
Therefore the committee saw proper to vote down this request, 


life 


tne oper 


f 
ra 
left 
for the 
to 
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but made an additional appropriation so that they might 
experiment with ground machinery in order to charge this 
poison with positive electricity, so that it would be attracted 
to the plant when it was sought to be applied. 
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Gentlemen who do not live in cotton communities do not 


| understand that the ordinary method of poisoning cotton with 


calcium arsenate can not be done unless the cotton leaf 
damp with dew or rain. Therefore the farmers of the South 
when they are applying calcium arsenate have to poison at 
night while the plant is damp so that the poison will stick. 

Now, if this new development in the scientific world is true 
and they find they can charge this poison with positive elec- 
tricity, the plant being charged with negative electricity, the 
plants will attract the poison and then they can poison at 
any time of day and in any climate, whether dry or damp. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? That 
assumes you will use the airplane for the distribution. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No; it does not. 


Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. It means the use of some other—— 


is 


Mr. BUCHANAN, No; it does not. 
Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The gentleman did not let me 


finish—the use of some other high-powered machine. 

Mr... BUCHANAN. No; it does not. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. It is a fact, I believe, that the 
airplane would cause it to adhere. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Yes; they have established that as a fact. 
Here is what it means: It means that if you manufacture the 
poison so that when it leaves the manufacturer it will be 
charged with the positive electricity, it can be applied with 


| any ordinary machine. 


rrough | 


$8,000, | 


the | 
the airplane 





Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the gentleman think that would 
be an absolute cure for the boll weevil? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No; we have no absolute cure. 
never have an absolute cure. 
for all time. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 
man thinks? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to say that in a former defi- 
ciency bill we appropriated $40,000 for experimental work in 
the operation of airplane work for the eradication of the boll 
weevil. I was wondering what success came of it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That is what I have been speaking of. 
They borrowed five Army airplanes for experiments, and they 
succeeded in spreading the poison splendidly; as far as it went 
from the machine to the cotton it was a success. By reason 
of these experiments they ascertained that the poison would 
stick to the plant because it was charged with electricity oppo- 
site to that of the plant. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does it injure the plant? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No; if it is properly mixed no amount 
will injure the plant. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. If the gentleman will yield, I 
want to say to my friend from [llinois, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, who recommended that $40,000, that 
it was spent in my district, and they found that the great force 
with which the calcium was driven through the airplane made 
it mingle better and it stayed much better on the cotton 
plant. 

The water supply for the boll weevil is the dew that is on the 
cotton. That is when he comes out to drink. We have got 
that much from the airplane experiments and found that we 
could run as high as 400 or 500 acres an hour, while 70 or 80 
acres a day is all that you could cover with the big power 
dusting machine, 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Another purpose of this increased appro- 
priation is to evolve a cheaper ground machine to apply the 
poison. To-day it costs $350, and they believe they can manu- 
facture a ground machine to poison the cotton for a great deal 
less. If they do, it will put the poison machines within the 
reach of the ordinary farmer, the farmer who cultivates from 
25 to 100 acres. If they do that, it will. be a commendable 
work. That is the purpose of this increase in the appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, may I have leave to insert in the Recorp 
a table of 102 experiments conducted by the Bureau of Ento- 
mology showing the field tests, cost per acre, number of applica- 
tions, and increased production of the six leading remedies for 
the boll weevil? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to insert a table. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The table is as follows: 


We will 
We have the boll weevil with us 


3ut this will be very helpful the gentle- 
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Summary ef United Stu‘cs Bureau of Entomoalocy 1923 felkh tests comparing 


a sv-gocationa for 1 1 control 
TALLULAM,. La 
| Qe te wt qer Sead ant f ? ~ 
| { } N 
| Average | . ~ - —— = 
nn r 
1 ” te i 
, i applica- ; Ineve k 
. } VU * 
tions | Mater Anply- Total } treated ) Treated 
| ad ehecks p ats o 
i 
Home-made molasses mixture 5 p dskc cthhiad iii 7.9 $1. 98 $ ) 4 1, 085 M4 . 
I a a a a i a h4 70 2 29% 74s v4 i 
Hill’s mixture nassiaiiiiena ‘ 7.7 | 7. 51 1.53 . 08 St 7 
WEA 5 hd ot bilan aha clbsiela toa cheba baci mttadecdioned 6&5) a 1. 57 t r, 4 1, 04 0 
ii il hl a a i a eee 6.0 } a ( is &! I, 124 } lL, 16 ’ 5 
Dusted calelum arsenal ” pandideavatittangnabnigheielin a4 | 4.3 5 4.9 1, ( 1,2 a 
Total number of plats in this series of experiments, 102. 


The Clerk read as fellows: 


Fer investigations of inseets affeetine track ereps, including inseets 


affecting the potatoe. sugar beet, cabbage, anmfon, tomate, beans, peas, 
etc., and insects affecting stored produets, $245,000. 
Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 


mittee, the wisdom of our fathers in launching this Repubtic | 


' 
i 

is still a marvel and an inspiration. But they were pathfind- 

ers. They sailed an uncharted sea in mation building. They 

could not foresee everything. They could not compass all 

eventualities Their national perspective wes fmevitably re- 


stricted by the limitations of their colonial experience, out of | 
which they construeted the framework of an fnfant nation. 
This fact was recognized by Washington in his Farewell | 


Address. 


rhe burdens upon the President of the United States are in- 


creasingly intolerable. He ought to be relfeved, as far as pos- | 


sible, from the stupendous personal and official responsibility 
of Cabinet selection and Cabinet action. I have introduced a 


; idtee that a ‘eine feers shall be electe ; : 
bill providing that all Cafinet officers shall be elected by the | o.e the gentleman a question 


people on the same ticket with the President under the same 
lews and regulations governing the election of President and 
Vice President of the United States, with the proviso that in 
case of death, resignation, or vacancy from any other cause the 
President shall fill such vacancy for the unexpired term by 
appointment, with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Why should this not be done? [It is a proposal of govern- 
mental sanity and safety. It is broadly, fundamentally, and 
inspiringly American. Have not the people a right to know 
who will compose the President’s official family before they 
vote for him? If not, why not? Cabinet officers are certainly 
as vitally connected with the interests of the people as Con- 
gressmen and Senators and other elective officials. 

it is an age-long custem—a custom almost mandatory—for 
sheriffs and other county and State officials to name their 
deputies, and the strength or weakness of a candidate’s cabi- 
net makes largely for his victory or defeat. Im most States 
the heads of all State departments are independently elected. 

To have a presidential candidate name the proposed mem- 
bers of his Cabinet for ratification at the polls would be taking 
the American people into a very wholesome confidence. Cer- 
tain ft is that the preelection selection of Cabinet officers by 
the President and the people would guarantee detiberation and 
loeate responsibility in a way thoroughly satisfaetory to a dis- 
criminating public; and certainly, too, this change, which 
might seem at first revolutionary, would relieve the incoming 
President of any preelection obligation. And certainly, again, 
the geographical distribution of Cabinet candidates over the 
Nation would largely remove the temptation and the supposed 
necessity for such stupendous campaign contributions. 

The Napoleon of some great scheming campaign or conven- 
tion scramble would be forever unknown as a White House 
Fiability in our future political life. Can we bring ourselves 
to visualize this essential and refreshing national relief? The 
people! The people! They would be in the saddle as never be- 
fore, first-hand and forever. This vital change would help to 
strike the fetters from our present executive system and prove 
a practical safeguard in the march of real democracy. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. TI will yield. 


Mr. MADDEN. How does this subject which the gentleman | 


has been discussing relate to the item under consideration? 
Mr. UPSHAW. Because I moved to “strike out the last 
word,” as countless other Members have done “out of order,” 


and I had the consent of the chairm n of both sides that I 


might proeeed with this tremendously vital matter, worth per- 
haps more to our reputation and national safety than this agri- 
cultural discussion right now [ Laughter. } 
Mr. BLANTON. Wilh the gentleman yield? 
Mr. UPSHAW. All right 
5 


Mr. BLANEON. The newspapers repert that the disitin- 


guished gentleman from. Georgia is going to be one end of one of 
the national tickets I was wondering if he would net prefer te 
choose his Own running mate with respect to the Cabinet. 
| Laughter. } 

Mr. UPSHAW. I weuld suggest te the genial gentleman from 
Texas in reply to his generous interruption that I am not 
sponsible tor what some newspapers say. [Laughter.] 

The CHAERMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired, 


re- 


Mr. UPSHAW. I ask for ome minute more to reply to the 


| gentleman from Texas 








Mr. CLARKE. ef New York Make it two minutes; I want to 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentlemam from Geervia asks for one 
minute more tis there objeetion? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. UPSHAW. ‘The peeple of America would be tremen- 
dously relieved, I think, if they knew the Cabimet members 
beforehand, aud the President would often be saved from creat 
embarrassment. Setter the searchlight of campaign serutiny 
before holding the office than the spotlight of shecking revela- 
tions afterwards. Certainly no man ought to be considered er 
veted fer om @ national ticket whe is not willime to shew his 
hand and name his Cabimet advisers and executives im @ wreat 
democracy like ours. As I said in the beginning, it would re- 
lieve the President of a tremendous responsibility and give great 
satisfactien to a diseriminating American pubtic. [| Applause. } 

The CHAIRMAN. TVhe pro forma amendment is with 
drawn, aur the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 


To investigate and encourage the adoption of improved methods of 
farm management and farm practice, $275,000: Provided, That of 
this amount $150,000 may be used in ascertaining the cost of produc 
tion of the principal staple agricultural products, 


Mr. McLAUGHELIN ef Miehigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word for the purpose ef asking the chair- 
man of the committee what progress the department is making 
in determining the cost of the preduction ef the principal 
staple agricultural produets. That is a matter which has been 
discussed for a long time. The wisdom ef the appropriation 
has been questioned largely on aceount of the difficulty of 
reaching anything like satisfactory results. I sheuld be 
pleased to learn from the ehairman ef the committee that real 
progress is being made in this most difficult matter. 

Mr. MAGEP of New York. Mr. Chairman, | am unable to 
state Just how much progress has been made, but the depart- 
ment I should say is making progress. There probably will 
always be room for more progress. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It is true as a general 


| proposition that we naturally hope for progress; but [ am 
‘one of those who have doubted whether much progress. could 
ibe made—real progress—in ascertaining the cost of the pro- 


duction of the staple agricultural products. So mueh depends 
upon climate, the nature of the soil, the manner fn whieh the 
soil is treated, the kind of seed used, when and how it is put 
fato the ground, the practice and habit, the skill and industry 
or otherwise of those who culfivafe the soil; so many different 
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matters enter into this proposition that while conditions may 
seom to be the same, yet they are entirely different, even on 
neighboring farms. I have doubted whether real progress is 
heing made or could be made in this matter about which we 
hear so much talk and on which we spend so much money. 
If even rensonably accurate results can be reached, or results 
that are reasonably satisfactory, the expenditure of a large 
sum of money is justified. I am not opposing this appropria- 
tion, in the first place, because I do not know what the depart- 
ment is doing and because we often find that in the most 
unpromising fields good results are reached. I wanted to 
know what is being done with this money. 

We continue to appropriate the same amount in each appro- 
priation bill for this department. It may be my fault alto- 
gether, but the data prepared by the Department of Agriculture 
did not come to my attention. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. We had very extensive hearings 
on the subject, and the gentleman may get some of the infor- 
mation he desires if he would read the statement made on this 
particular matter. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. As I said and as I be- 
lieve, it is largely my fault. I should have gathered the infor- 
miution from the hearings. : 

Mr. KETCHAM Mr, Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I regard this feature of the work in 
the department as one that is most important. It seems to me 
that looking toward tmproving the conditions of agriculture, 
when you get down into determining the cost of the production, 
you are doing work that is of very vital importance. 

I have had the privilege of looking over several bulletins 
that have been prepared, not only by our own Department of 
Agriculture but by various departments of agriculture in the 
various States, and they give valuable and helpful information 
along this line. They indicate that very substantial progress 
is being made. As far as I am personally concerned, I am not 
only heartily in favor of this amendment but wish that the ap- 
propriation might be increased. 

Consideration of this appropriation bill forees us to face a 
problem which has many difficult phases. To deal justly with 
any one of them all of them must be studied together. This I 
have been endeavoring to do and should like to submit a few 
observations concerning the general agricultural situation, and 
for this purpose I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. Chairman, it is probably true that there is no theme 
more widely discussed in the United States to-day than that 
of agriculture. Our papers, both farm journals, weekly news- 
papers, and even the great metropolitan dailies, have carried 
in their editorials, as well as in their news columns, splendid 
discussions—constructive discussion for the most part—of the 
many problems that surround this great fundamental business, 
there is searcely a platform to-day from which men speak 
where they do not include, in the subjects they present to the 
public, discussions of this great business. The very fact that 
our great Chautauquas and our great lecture courses find places 
on their programs for constructive discussions on this great 
business indicates very clearly the unusual interest that is taken 
in this great subject, not only by the people who live in the 
country but also those who live in the cities. 

When anyone rises to-day to discuss the subject of agricul- 
ture there are two viewpoints that may be presented. One is 
negative and destructive in its character, finding no sort of 
comfort or consolation and but little hope in the present 
situation, and finding fault with everything that has been done 
to advance agriculture. The other viewpoint is a positive and 
constructive one; one that does find in the situation some- 
thing of hope, something of promise, and then endeavors, as 
best it car, to present some means by which the condition 
may be improved, although not as good as it should be. 

Now, if I were minded to do so this afternoon, I think that 
without any great amount of trouble I might make something 
of a speech of the first character, a negative one, a destructive 
one; in fact, I think possibly I might express the voice of a 
great many farmers to-day if I should indulge myself in that 
sort of an argument and in that kind of a discussion. But 
whenever I am inclined to find fault, whenever I am inclined 
to be negative or destructive in discussing the problems of 
agriculture I am reminded of an experience of years ago in 
listening to one of the great lecturers of the country, whose 
subject I have forgotten, whose outline has completely left 
my mind, but who left with me one illustration, which I al- 
ways recall in this connection. Said he, “Any mule can kick 
over a structure but it takes an architect to build it up.” 
“Mule” was not exactly the term he used but it is the society 
name for the animal. Whenever I am inclined to be destruc- 
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tive, I am reminded of that illustration. Therefore, for the 
few moments that I shall occupy, I want to attempt some- 
thing in the way of constructive discussion. 

In the first place, may I attempt a definition of what the 
agriculture of the United States really is? Measured in terms 
of arithmetic as applied to the number of farms, we find that 
they number 6,500,000. Living upon these farms are approxi- 
mately 29,000,000 people, constituting almost exactly 27 per cent 
of our population and representing, according to the census of 
1920, a wealth of $77,000,000,000. 

From the standpoint of the nationality of the men and women 
who live upon the land, I am very glad to say that the discussions 
of the last week or 10 days upon the immigration bill have 
developed the fact that nearly 90 per cent of those living upon 
the farms of the United States are native-born American citizens. 
In the light of the stress that is being put upon our institutions 
in these days and in the light of the rapidly increasing proportion 
of foreign-born citizens in the great centers of population I want 
to say to the members of this committee that the statement that 
90 per cent of the people who live upon the farms of the United 
States are native born is a consideration that ought not to be 
passed lightly by. Remember that out there in the open 
country is a force, a strong force, of native-born citizenship, 
steeped in the traditions of this beloved land of ours, that will 
“stand to and abide by” in the days of storm and stress. 

In the matter of home ownership a statement can be made 
with reference to the farmers of the United States that is also 
of unusual significance. Sixty per cent of the men and women 
who live in the open country own their own homes. The average 
for the whole United States is but 40 per cent. 

If the average for the whole United States is 40 per cent 
and that out in the open country is 60 per cent, what must be 
the condition in the great centers of population? I do not want 
to be an alarmist, but I do think it is worthy of a moment’s 
emphasis to point to the greatest of our cities, the great city 
of New York, and to make the statement that not quite 10 
per cent of the people who live within the borders of that 
great city own their own homes, Among the larger cities of 
the country that have the highest percentage of home ownership 
is the home city of the distinguished chairman of the committee 
at this time the city of Des Moines, lowa, but the percentage of 
home ownership in that fine city is but slightly above 50 per 
cent. The city of Grand Rapids, Mich., enjoys the distinction 
of being the second in the United States of the larger cities 
in its proportion of home ownership, but its percentage is 
slightly under 50 per cent. With these facts in mind, I am 
sure you will agree that the 60 per cent of home ownership 
out in the open country is a tremendously important factor in 
these days, when the currents of life are moving so rapidly that 
we scarcely know from one day to another what will be the 
shift in public sentiment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KETCHAM. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is receg- 
nized for five additional minutes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. If the nationality of the men and women 
who live in the open country is important, if the percentage of 
home ownership is a vital consideration, and if their wealth 
and the proporition of population that they bear to the rest 
of the country are important factors, then one or two other 
things ought to be brought to your attention. 

They do things in the open country. It is not my purpose 
this aftefnoon to rehearse the war record of the men and 
women who live on the farms, but it will always be a very 
great matter of pride to recall that 35 per cent of the fine 
young men who answered the call to the colors in the days of 
the World War came from the farms; it will always be a 
matter of the extremest pride to me to note that the fathers, 
mothers, sisters, and younger sons of the family produced 
crops 130 per cent above normal, in spite of the fact that 
nearly 2,000,000 of their finest and best manpower had been 
taken away, Such is the patriotism of the men and women 
who live upon the farms of the United States. [Applause.] 
Not only in times of war do they respond, but in times of 
peace. I would like the members of this committee to stop 
and think for a moment when men sometimes standing upon 
this floor speak in rather light terms, sometimes even approach- 
ing a sneer, of the farmers who call upon Congress for legis- 
lation. I would like to have thenr note that the farmers of 
the United States represent but 2 per cent of the population 
of the whole round world, and yet in the last year for which 
we have the record this 2 per cent produced 24 per cent of the 
agricultural wealth of the whole world. So that in times of 
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peace, as well as in times of war, these men and women are 
not wanting when it comes to doing things that are significant. 

But from another viewpoint, particularly related to the busi- 
ness interests of our country, agriculture should be defined. 


Farmers not only produce the necessities of life in the way of | nipulation from our processes of food distribution. 


food and the raw materials that go into manufacture but they 
offer a market of no inconsiderable proportion for the manufac- 
tured goods of the country. I wish that more of our friends 
from New England were upon the floor this afternoon. I am 
glad that a number of them are present, and especially pleased 
to hear the distinguished Member from Connecticut [Mr. Tu- 
son] indicate his interest in this problem and offer his sup- 
port to any constructive legislation which will correct the situa- 
tion. The men from New England ought to bear in mind 
this fact, which is very intimately and closely related to the 
welfare of that great manufacturing center, namely, that the 
farmers of the country constitute 35 per cent of the buying 
power, and when they are out of the market there is a very 
material dent made in the prosperity of that great section 
of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, this little survey, this little attempt at a 
definition of what agriculture means, would certainly indicate 
that agriculture is entitled to an important place in our legis- 
lative program and is a vital factor in the scheme of things 
as we have worked it out here in the United States. 

In my opinion just this hurried and incomplete sketch should 
be sufficient to silence the criticisms that are sometimes 
directed at farm legislation under the general charge of “ class” 
legislation. It is hard to conceive anything more intimately 
related to our national welfare than the progress and pros- 
perity of the farmers, and I am confident that this Congress 
in both its branches will give strong indorsement to such a 
program of legislation as will contribute to this end. 

If this be granted, it is certainly in order to determine specifi- 
eally what needs to be done to locate the trouble so that a 
proper remedy may be applied. 

What is the difficulty with agriculture? Hours could be con- 
sumed in answering this question and bitter controversy pos- 
sibly aroused as to the whys and wherefores of it. I shall not 
weary the committee with a long-drawn-out discussion but 
eome straight to the point. The farmer’s trouble centers 
around the lack of an adequate price for his products. Meas- 
ured by its comparative commodity value his dollar is a 72-cent 
dollar. In other words, the exchange value of his commodities 
is upon that basis. He can not survive under such conditions, 
and the best thought of the country should concentrate on this 
problem and devise ways and means by which this great dis- 
parity may be removed. 

The pre-war ratio of corn and pig iron was 18 to 1 (18 bushels 
of corn to a ton of pig iron in market value). In 1917 this ratio 
was 28 to 1. In February of 1921 when deflation had done its 
worst for the farmers it was 47 to 1 and in December of 192: 
it had reached 29 to 1. Corn and pig iron are standard ex- 
amples of price levels in agriculture and in industry and show 
graphically the present price disadvantage at which the farmer 
is placed. 

What shall be done? How shall the price of farm products 
be put on a parity with general commodity prices? What sound 
program can be devised to accomplish this result? Mr. Chair- 
man, in my opinion the answer will not be found in wild charges 
and threats, in demagogic appeals, or in partisan flub-dub. 
It will be found in a clear apprehension and a frank acknowl- 
edgment of the situation on the part of all our people, both city 
and country, and an equally sincere and earnest effort to meet 
it fairly and justly. It will be found in a careful study of the 
experience of others who have met and mastered like difficul- 
ties as they have developed in recurring cycles through the 
years. Such experience seems to point out clearly a few steps 
that ean and should be taken. 

First, continued emphasis must be placed on reducing farm 
production cost by improved methods and management. Won- 
derful progress has been registered by the American farmer 
in this regard in recent years. He is the best farmer the world 
knows, whether judged by his individual production or by pro- 
duction per unit of land. Every help and encouragement should 
be given him to continue this progress. Not only must his best 
thought be given to economical production but a method must 
be found to regulate or handle the surplus of agricultural 
products. It is surely an unsound national policy to force 
farmers to restrict production of foodstuffs in order to secure 
an adequate price, but if another way can not be found to meet 
the situation that course will be the only one open to them. 

Economical production and the avoidance of surpluses is but 
one phase of the farm rehabilitation program. Orderly and 
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economical marketing of farm products must go along with it. 
The “spread” between producer and consumer is the vital 
consideration here. How can this be lessened? One thing must 
be done and that is to remove speculation, price control or ma- 





Service in 
food distribution, whether performed by individuals, corpora- 
tions, or cooperative associations, is deserving of adequate pay. 
The rapid development of the cooperative movement among 
farmers is an effort to lessen distribution costs at one end of 
the line and bring a larger net return for farm products back 
to the producer. This constructive step on the part of farmers 
should likewise receive every encouragement at the hands of 
Congress. The very comprehensive measure introduced recently 
by my colleague, Mr. WriuttaMs of Michigan, goes right to the 
point of this great question and undoubtedly points the way to 
Federal legislation that will stimulate cooperative marketing. 

When it can be said that $2 is required to get $1 worth of 
farm products from producer to consumer, the necessity for 

|} action becomes overwhelming. This necessity has caused the 
widespread growth of the cooperative plan of marketing farm 
crops. So universally has it been adopted that Federal legis- 
lation is demanded and will undoubtedly be enacted. 

The third step in a rehabilitation program for agriculture is 
a general Federal legislative one. Here two extremes must 
be avoided. One, the cry for Congress or State legislatures to 
“do something about it” in the way of legislation whenever a 
disagreeable situation arises; the other that classic of the 
conservative, “economic ills can not be cured by legislation.” 
What is the plain truth? Many unhappy conditions cau not be 
improved by legislation. Climate, seasons, soils, location, and 
management are outside the law. On the other hand, it is fool- 
ish to assert that legislation has not effected our economic sit- 
uation. The echoes have scarcely ceased in this Chamber from 
the discussion of one such piece of legislation. No laboring man 
needs anyone to tell him the effects of millions of immigrants 
on his wage scale and his standard of living. No railroad man 
needs to be told of the economic effect of the Adamson or the 
Esch-Cummins laws. The tariff is possibly our oldest tlustra- 
tion. In short, these laws have effected our economic life. 
World conditions have made them necessary. We have built 
up a standard of living that leads the world. We are all for it 
and propose to maintain it. It costs more, but it is worth it. 
Because the farmer is not able to pass on the added costs 
which increased transportation rates impose on him and that 
higher wage scales demand of him, much of the new legislation 
has affected him unfavorably, however. The tariff is not fully 
effective in raising price levels on his export surplus. He pro- 
duces a surplus of a number of the basic commodities which 
must find a market under world conditions from which much of 
our legislation has been designed to protect us. He buys by the 
American market and sells by the world market. If he is to 
survive he must be put on an American basis in his selling as 
well as his buying. To put him on such a basis is not doing him 
a favor. It is simply putting him on a par with the rest. It is 
plain justice. To acclaim the virtues of these higher standards 
of American life in one breath and in another to deny their 
practical application to all our people alike is a strange per- 
formance. It recalls some stirring references to “ intellectual 
integrity ” in other debates. The McNary-Haugen bill, now so 
widely discussed, is directed straight at this price inequality 
which the farmer suffers under because of his production of a 
surplus which must be exported. The widespread demand for 
this legislation is based on our American gospel of the “ square 
deal.” 

The farmer in supporting it is simply asking that he be put 
on equal terms with the rest of the country who have been 
made the beneficiaries of Federal legislation. His attitude is 
well summed up in the words of Henry Van Dyke: 


In the game of life, as we play.it here im America, the rules must 
be the same for all; the penalties must be the same for all; the prizes 
of life, so far as we can make them so, must be the same for all— 
and may the best man win. 


In the historic language of this Chamber, the farmer wants 
to “go along” on equal terms with the rest and not trailing 
along in the rear. 

This is what the American farmer wants. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, this does not complete the program for 
agricultural rehabilitation. Organization must be added to 
the other suggestions that have been offered for the improve- 
ment of farm conditions. Living in the midst of organized 
effort on every hand, the farmer has learned its value, and the 
last few years have seen the greatest development in our his- 
tory along this particular line. In this revival of farm or- 
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ganizations a Lew purpose and motive have developed that 
give promise of making both the new forms of organization 
as well us the old ones which have caught the idea more last- 
jug and wore effective. The old idea in many farm organiza- 
tious was to fight-something that some one else had started, 
The new idea is to lay out a program of your own and put 

through. True it is that things still have to be opposed, 


but if an organization is to do its best, it must have a con- 
structive program of its own to forward, and this makes its 
power to oppose hostile efforts all the more effective. Organiza- 
tion in agriculture is absolutely essential;in these days of con- 
certed effort in all other lines of endeavor. It is vital to the 
individual farmer whose whole training and daily experience 
put the emplasis on the individual side. It is an essential 
fuctor in the building of the best community life and the most 
effective meuns by which he can give expression to his views 
upon public questions. There was never a time when farm 
organizations could serve so useful a purpose as now, and every 
farmer ought to be actively interested in supporting them. 

In the last analysis, Mr. Chairman, the preblem of rehabili- 
tated agriculture must get back to the individual farmer him- 
elf, All the best farm practice in production, all the newest 
pinns for improved marketing of farm crops, all the laws, both 
State and Federal, that can be enacted, and all the farm or- 
ganizations that can be developed can not bring success to the 
furmer unless he has within himself the necessary elements to 
achieve it Public interest can not be charged with the guard- 
iunship of those who are wasteful and inefficient and who are 
doomed to failure under any circumstances and in any occu- 
pation, but it must take a very real interest in providing condi- 
tions so that the farmer’s returns from the capital, time, brains, 
und effort he puts into this great fundamental business will 
match those of other callings and professions, This viewpoint, 
Mr. Chairman, justifies the active support we should give this 
appropriation bill and other measures that will upbuild and 
advance agriculture, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Lor acquiring and diffusing among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected with the marketing, handling, 
utilization, grading, transportation, and distributing of farm and non- 
manufactured food preducts and the purchasing of farm supplies, 
including the demonstration and promotion of the use of uniform 
stundards of classification of American farm products throughout the 
world, independently and in cooperation with other branches of the 
department, State agencies, purchasing and consuming organizations, 
and persens engaged in the marketing, handling, utilization, grading, 
transportation, and distributing ef farm and food products, $524,628. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which IT send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ASWELL: Page 54, line 3, at the end of the 
paragraph insert: “ Purchase and distribution of vegetable, field, and 
flower seeds, plants, shrubs and vines, bulbs and cuttings of the 
freshest and best obtainable varicties, adapted to general cultivation, 
$360,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, after due advertisement and on competitive bids, is au- 
thorized to award the contract for the supply of printed packets and 
envelopes and the packeting, assembling, and mailing of the seeds, 
bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, or any part thereof, for a 
period of not more than five years nor less than one year, if by such 
action he ean best protect the interests of the United States.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no law authorizing this activity and the amend- 
ment is net germane to this part of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the further point of 
order that the amendment seeks through an order from this 
Congress, which expires on March 4, 1925, to give authority to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase seeds for the next five 
years, which extends his authority nearly four years beyond 
the life of this Congress, which is unauthorized by law. I 
make the further point of order that not only is the amend- 
ment not germane to this paragraph, but it is not germane to 
auy peragraph in the bill. 

Mr, ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill is to 
make appropriations for the Department of Agriculture. This 
language follows the language of the organic act. A bill simi- 
lar to this amendment has been reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture. This is an appropriation fer the coming year. 
It seems entirely just that the House should be permitted to 
discuss this point of order and to vote upon the proposal at 
this time. I insist that this is in line with the language of the 
organic act and is entirely in order at this point. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I rise te discuss 


the point of order. I quote from Barnes Federal Statutes, 


not appropriation acts but permanent law. Article 618 pro 
vides for the establishment of the Department of Agriculture; 
and in defining the duties of the Department of Agriculture 
it uses this language: 

The general design and duties of which shall be to acquire and 
diffuse among the people of the United States useful information on 
the subject connected with agriculture in the most general compre- 
hensive sense of that word, and to procure, propagate, and distribute 
among the people new and valuable seeds and plants. 


That is section 618 of the permanent statutes. Now, section 
639 of the permanent statutes is in the exact language of this 
amendment except one word, and that word does not change 
the meaning. Now, if the Chair will permit me, I will read 
the statute, and the Chair may read the amendment and see 
whether or not it follows the act: 


Sec. 639. Purchase and distribution of seeds and plants: Purchase 
and distribution of vegetable, field, and flower seeds, plants, shrubs, 
vines, bulbs, and cuttings shall be of the freshest and best obtainable 
varieties’ and adapted to general cultivation. ‘The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, after due advertisement and on competitive bids, is authorized 
to award the contract for the supplying of printed packets and en- 
velopes and the packeting, assembling, and mailing of the seeds, bulbs, 
shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, or any part thereof, for a period 
of not more than five years nor less than one year, if by such action 
he can best protect the interests of the United States. 


I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that the amend- 
ment which has heretofore been held out of order—the one 
held on one occasion by the Speaker of the House out of 
order—was a wholly different amendment from this. It did 
not follow this language. It deviated from this language in 
many particulars. I should like for the Chair to peruse the 
Statute on this subject. Now I call the attention of the Chair 
to another statute, a permanent statute. I hold in my hand 
the compilation of statutes that was compiled under the direc- 
tion of the gentleman from Kansas, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Revision and Codification of the Laws, and it 
contains this language, identical with the language I have 
quoted from Barnes as the permanent statutes of the United 
States. Article 808 in the new revision states, among the 
duties of the Department of Agriculture: 


The purchase and distribution of vegetable, field, and flower seeds, 
plants, shrubs, vines, bulbs, and cuttings shall be of the freshest and 
best obtainable varieties and adapted to general cultivation. 


Mr. ASWELL. A point of order. Can not we have the at- 
tention of the Chair to this argument? 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. That is all right; EF am not criti- 
cizing the Chair, because I know he is ‘etting very good in- 
formation from the gentleman from Oklahoma, and I am not 
complaining, but I want to quote the exact statute. Here is 
the language of the statute compiled by the committee on the 
compilation of the laws. Article 808: 


The purebase and distribution of vegetable, field, and flower seeds, 
plants, shrubs, vines, bulbs, and cuttings shall be of the freshest and 
best obtainable varieties and adapted to general cultivation. 


Now, article 809 says: 


The Secretary of Agriculture, after due advertisement and on com- 
petitive bids, is authorized to award the contract for the supplying of 
printed packets and envelopes and the packeting, assembling, and mail- 
ing of seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, or any part 
thereof, for a period of not more than five years nor less than one 
year, if by such action he can best protect the interests of the United 
States. 


Article 770 of this same compilation, in defining the duties 
of the Department of Agriculture, says: 


And to procure, propagate, and @istribute among the people new 
and valuable seeds and plants. 


Now, if the Chair pleases, so far as that clause authorizing 
the Secretary to make a contract for five years, I may say that 
is the statute, that is already the statute. That practice is 
followed by the Government in building battleships, authorizing 
contracts extending over leng periods of years. It is followed 
in the Treasury Department in the erection of public buildings, 
and it is followed in many of the Government departments, 
in the construction of roads and im the construction of all 

is. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Texas 
has finished I would like to argue the point of order. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment offered by the gentleman " from 
Louisiana is as follows: 


Insert “purchase and distribution of vegetable, field and flower 
seeds, Plants, shrubs, vines, bulbs, cuttings of the forests.” 


And so forth. 

So far that is the language of the law. The first paragraph 
of the amendment cites the law. Then the amendment follows, 
after “ $360,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary’ 


The Seeretary of Agriculture, after due advertisement and on com- 
petitive bids, is authorized to award the contract for the supplying of 
printed packets and envelopes, and the packeting, assembling, and 
mailing of seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, or any 
part thereof, for a period of not more than five years nor less than 
one year, if by such action he can best protect the interests of the 
United States. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, all of this second part of the amend- 
ment is new legislation and is not authorized by law. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. That is the exact language of the law. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; not the second part. 

Mr. ASWELL. Absolutely. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is not authorized by law. 

Mr. ASWELL. I can show the gentleman the language 
exactly. 

Mr. MADDEN. The appropriations are not authorized for 
five years. 

Mr. ASWELL. This does not authorize an appropriation for 
five years. 

Mr. MADDEN. This authorizes the letting of contracts for 
five years, which necessitates an appropriation. It provides an 
obligation against the Government which involves an appro- 
priation. Now, Mr. Chairman, it is not germane to the bill 
nor any part of the bill, in my judgment. 

It is a change of law beyond doubt, and since the rules of 
the House prohibit the enactment of substantive legislation 
on an appropriation bill [ maintain that the amendment of 
the gentleman is not in order. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, may I submit 
this one suggestion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That latter part that provides 
for the contract is simply a repetition of existing law. It does 
not add anything to it. That part could be stricken out of the 
amendment, if necessary, without curtailing its operation at 
all. It is merely a repetition of existing law. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, let me suggest to 
the Chair a certain matter; I do not Know whether the Chair 
has noticed it or not. I have looked through this bill, and I 
can not find anywhere a provision for the distribution of seeds 
except that paragraph on page 28 of the bill which provides 
for the purchase and distribution of certain rare seeds. It 
seems to me that this, being under the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, is on a different subject. If this amendment 
had been proper, it ought to have been offered to that portion 
of the bill where the purchase and distribution of seeds is 
taken care of. That portion has been passed. Gentlemen 
sat here without offering it. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. I call attention to the fact thet this follows 
that paragraph which teaches people the use of food. It 
teaches them of something to grow. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That may be an argument on the 
merits of the proposition, Mr. Chairman, but it certainly is not 
an argument in favor of its being in order at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle 
man from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] offers the following amend- 
ment: 


Purchase and distribution of vegetable, field, and flower seeds, plants, 
shrubs, vines, bulbs, and cuttings- of the freshest and best obtain- 
able yarieties adapted to general cultivation, $360,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. The Secretary of Agriculture, after due 
advertisement and on competitive bids, is authorized to award the con- 
tract for the supply of printed packets and envelopes and the packet- 
ing, assembling, and mailing of the seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, 
and plants, or any part thereof, for a period of not more than five years 
nor less than one year, if by such action he can best protect the inter- 
ests of the United States.. 
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To the amendment the point of order is made that the amend- 
ment is not germane, that the amendment proposes legislation 
on an appropriation bill and appropriates for an object unau- 
thorized by law. 

The Revised Statutes, sections 526 


527, provide: 
The Commissioner of Agriculture * * * ghall collect new and 
valuable seeds and plants; * * * and shall di 
agriculturists, 
The purchase and distribution of seeds by the Departme: 


stribute them among 


of Agricul- 
ture shall be confined to such seeds as are rare and uncommon to the 
country, or such as can be made more profitable by frequent changes 
from one part of our own country to another; and the purchase or 
propagation and distribution of trees, plants, shrubs, vines, and cut- 
tings shall be confined to such as are adapted to general cultivation 
and to promote the general interests of horticulture and agriculture 


throughout the United States. 


The Chair believes that in the proper place in this bill this 
amendment would have been in order. However, the para- 
graph under consideration is 


For acquiring and diffusing among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected with the marketing, handling, 
utilization, grading, transportation, and distributing 


and so forth, and the Chair holds that the amendment pro- 
posing to distribute seeds is not germane to the paragraph. The 
Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, with profound respect to the 
Chair and in view of the fact that another distinguished chair- 
man has twice submitted this question to the committee, I most 
respectfully appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Would the Chair hold that this 
amendment would be in order at the end of the bill as an inde- 
pendent section? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is not in order, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the statute the department has the 
right to purchase seeds. But there was a better place in the 
bill where, in the opinion of the Chair, the purchase would be 
germane. But the Chair rules that at this point it is not 
germane. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentieman from Illinois made the point 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gra- 
HAM] makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
The Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and 
eighteen Members—a quorum—are present. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana appeals 
from the decision of the Chair. The Chair will ask the gentle- 
man from Connecticut |Mr. Tinson] to take the chair, 

Mr. TILSON assumed the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. ASWELL. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana calls for a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 57, noes 42. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this vote the ayes are 57 and the noes 
are 42; so the decision of the Chair stands as the judgment of 
the committee. 

Mr. ASWELL. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Macre 
of New York, and Mr. Aswe tt to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
79, noes 46. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this vote the ayes are 79 and the noes 
are 46; and the decision of the Chair stands as the judgment of 
the committee. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For collecting, compiling, abstracting, analyzing, summarizing, in- 
terpreting, and publishing data relating to agriculture, including crop 
and livestock estimates, acreage, yield, grades, stock, and value of farm 
crops, and numbers, grades, and value of livestock and livestock prod- 
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net on fart mn cooperation with 


Pederal, St and lecal agencies, $409 .960: Provided, That $65,000 
shall | ble for collecting and disseminating to American pro- 
‘ r exporters, and other interested persons information 


the Extension Service and other | 
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| sacks of rice and no market for their rice. 


} e te world supply of and need for Ameriean agricultural | 
pt narketing methods, conditions, prices, and other factors, a 
ledge of which is necessary to the advantageous disposition of such 
foreign countries, independently and in ration with 
ot} branches ef the Government, State agencies, purchasing and con 
ming orgs ations, and persous engaged in the transportation, mar | 
I ng mi Gistribution of farm apd food produet cluding the pur- 
f ich books and periodicals as may be necessary in connection 
il vor Provided furtiecr, ‘1 no part of the funds herein 
pproy ited shall | labl ra ex incident to ascertaining, 
j ! ng e intentions of farmers as to 
t 
Mr. DOWELL resumed the chair. 
SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out ne la \ ad 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska moves to 
trike out the last word, 
I SHALLENBERGER. This section of the bill provides 
for the payment of agricultural commissioners and attachés | 


who go to foreign countries and seek to find a market for our 

‘icultural products. New and better markets for the prod- 
ucts of the American 
is most essential to a restoration of agricultural 

I find this bill provides for the payment of something like 
$10,000,000 for agricultural experts of one sort and another to 
assist the farmer in production. But the farmer, in my opinion, 
needs but little instruction so far as the production of aeri- 
cultural products is coneerned. The vital thing that confronts 
him now is the securing of a profitable market for his products. 
1 think sometimes that the agricultural expert who comes to 
the farmer to teach him how to increase production may work 
him an injury rather than a benefit. The problem that eon- 
fronts the wheat farmer now is the fact that we produce more of 
that product than we consume. The result is we must aecept 
the foreign price, which is unprofitable to the American 
farmer. 

About every fact of value to the farmer in his business of 
food production has been discovered by the farmer himself. 
The agricultural expert learns of something that the farmer 
has known ever since the days of Abraham and then tells him 
about it in language that he can not understand. The farmer 
himself is the greatest and only agricultural expert in the 
world, 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. He is a good deal like the reformer who is 
talking about something that somebody else has been doing all 
his life. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. Then we call him an expert 
because he talks in more or less complicated language about 
those things which the farmer had long before learned from the 
greatest teacher of all, Mother Nature. 

But here is a provision of this bill which is intended to 
provide agents of the Government to find a market for the 
products of the farmer. That is where he needs expert help. 
After, by industry and intelligence, he has produced a crop he 
must find a market. 

Now, we had a bill here the other day—TI think introduced 
by the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Kercuoam—that author- 
ized the appropriation of money to increase the number of men 
who go to other lands to find a market for agricultural prod- 
ucts. T am glad to know it passed, and the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has reported a bill—and is 
soon, T hope, to have it before the House—to increase the num- 
ber of commercial attachés of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commeree who will be sent to other countries seeking 
to find markets for owr products. 

As an illustration of what may be done by such commercial 
agents, I want to tell the House, for its information, of some- 
thing that came to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce a short time ago dealing with this very subject. 
A fact I was not aware of, until this report was made to our 
committee by the president of the Califernia Rice Growers’ As 
sociation, is that the greatest agricultural crop that is grown 
by man as a food product is not wheat, nor corn, nor rye, nor 
oats, but it is rice. Rice is the greatest in the volume of pro- 
duction and in the value of the product of any food grain crop 
that grows out of the ground. There are many, many milliens 
of dollars’ worth of rice grown in this country. 


farm is the thing that in my judgement | 
yrosperity. | -. . 
i ; “| rice we have ever been able to find. 
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About three years ago, following the war and when the de- 
flation of agriculture was brought about, the rice growers of 
California found themselves with a surplus of over 4,000,000 
The business men 
of California who had furnished credit to these men were 
faced with bankruptcy because the rice growers could not pay 
their debts, and the banks that had furnished credit to these 
men were confronted with disaster, and apparently there was 
no market to be found for this rice. Then these men appealed 
to the foreign attachés of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, and in 40 days, gentlemen, this department 


had solved the problem for the rice growers of California. 
They found a market for that rice where we would have, per- 


haps, least thought such a market would be found. They did 
not find it in the East and South, where it would have had 
to compete with the rice growers in the South and East; nor 
did they find it in Europe, but they found it in Asia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five min- 
utes mare. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. They found in Japan a market for 
their rice, with the result that in 1922 they sold to a country 
where we had never sold any rice before 148,000,000 pounds 
of rice, and uncovered there the greatest foreign market for 
The volume of rice now 


| exported to Japan from San Francisco is greater than that ex- 


ported from the great port of New York, and greater than the 
export of rice from the southern port of New Orleans, 
although those two ports had exported rice for over 60 years. 
The result was that the rice growers of California were 
enabled to pay their debts, the banks were relieved, and 
prosperity came to those people who had been confronted 
with bankruptey. 

Now, the thing which impressed me about this report which 
was brought to us frem the rice growers of California was 
that it all turned upon a thing seemingly small in substance 
but great in the results that flowed from it. It developed that 
there are three principal kinds of rice in the world—the long- 
grained rice, which is grown in the South and seuthern coun- 
tries of America; the short-grained rice, grown in India; and 
the round-grained rice, which is the kind grown in Cali- 
fornia. It seems that the manner of cooking rice is essen- 
tial to its being appreciated as food and is a great factor in 
finding a satisfactory market for it. When the American 
housewives of the East and South prepared the rice that was 
grown in Califernia as they were taught to cook it they could 
not produce a food that was palatable or acceptable to the 
family that must eat it. It further developed that at the time 
we were trying to findea market for this California rice there 
were rice riots going on in Japan, not because there was not 
enough rice there but beeause the rice which supplied the 
annual deficiency in rice in that country was shipped to Japan 
from India, from Burma, and from Siam, where they grow 
the short-grained rice. So that when the Japanese housewife 
eooked her rice according to the cookbook rules of Japan 
that rice would net respond to her cooking, and the conse- 
quence was that she got mad about the rice and the way it per- 
formed; the husband was disgusted at his foed and scolded the 
cook, quarreled with his wife, and at last went out on the street 
and threw a brick threugh some one’s window, and as a 
eonsequence there was trouble in the home, threatened over- 
throw of the Gevernment, and rice riots all over Japan. 

Then came the attaché from America and convineed the 
people of Japan, and the housewives of Japan in particular, 
that the reund-grain rice of California would respend te the 
cooking ef the cooks of Japan, which it did, with the result 
that we now have the greatest foreign market for rice we 
have been able to find im the world, all as a result of the 
work of the commercial attaché, who by being on the ground 
and understanding the situation was able to solve it to the 
advantage of everybody. 

This shows that, after all, gentlemen, we can change the 
trade currents of the world, we can change treaties, we can 
make new laws, but we can not change the laws and rules of 
the ceoks of the world. And I will say in closing, gentle- 
men, that as I read of the differences we are having with 
Japan about restricted immigration and alien ownership of 
land, I want to express the hope that the housewives of Japan 
and the rice growers of California have woven a bond of 
mutual sympathy and common interest between our two na- 
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tions so strong that neither the warrior nor the statesman 
will be able to break it. [Applause.] 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate and certify 
to shippers and other interested parties the quality and condition of 
fruits, vegetables, poultry, butter, hay, and other perishable farm 
products when offered for interstate shipment or when received at 
such important central markets as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
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from time to time designate, or at points which may be conveniently | 


reached therefrom, under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, including payment of such fees as will be reasonable and as 
nearly may be to cover the cost for the service rendered: Pro- 
vided, That certificates issued by the authorized 
ments shall be received in all courts of the United States as prima 


as 


facie evidence of the truth of the statements therein contained, 
£308,000, of which $5,000 shall be immediately available. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer two amendments 


and I will ask that they beth be read at once as they involve 
the same subject matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Clerk will read the 
amendments offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

the Clerk read as follows: 


Aniendments offered by Mr. BuctHaNnan: On page 55, line 2, after 
the word “the” insert the word “ class"; then on page 55; line 3, 
after the word “of” imsert the words “cotton and”; and on page 


55, line 14, strike out the figures “ $308,000" and in lieu thereof in- 
vert the figures “ $338,000." 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, this subject is very important to the agricultural in- 
terests of the United States. Not until twe years ago did 
Congress by enactment undertake to set up a governmental 


agents of the depart- | 


| matter; that is, the quantity of trash in it. 
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who is honest wants to buy only the class he orders. 
not want to get the best of it. 
Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 
Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I do not know much about cotten. 
and this amendment is for the purpose of including cotton and 
having it subject to inspection. How many commercial va- 
rieties of cotton are there, as to quality and grading. and so on? 
Mr. BUCHANAN, In the standards prescribed by the De 
partment of Agriculture there are 20 b each holding 9 
white and 11 colored standard grades. These have now been 
accepted by all the cotton purchasers as the standards of the 
world in the cotton trade. These standards are based only on 
two factors—the color of the cotton and the absence of foreien 


He clot S 


Will the gentleman yield? 


oxes 


The length of the 
staple and the strength of the staple are not considered in 
these standards at all, but the length of the staple and the 
strength of the staple—fiber—are the most valuable qualities 


| in cotton. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Would the gentleman mind explaining 
just hew this would work with reference to cotton, according 
to the gentleman’s idea? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes; I will do that if I get the time: 
let me first finish this other discussion. 

Under this system of inspection at shipping points and ter- 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


but 


| minals which has been in operation two years, let me tell you 


| how it has operated and then you can understand better how 


|} grown 


agency of experts, qualified men in line with their business en- | 


gagements, to act as an impartial classifier of a few of the 
agricultural products of the United States. 


The service does not cost the taxpayer, because it provides | 


that an inspection fee shall be charged to meet the cost of 
the service. 


under this provision were inspected, and but 77 objections 


Last year 100,000 cars of fruits and vegetables | 


were made to the inspection and enly 37 of them were. not | 


sustained. Seventy-two thousand carloads were inspected at 
shipping points where the products are loaded on the car, and 
$12,500 was appropriated by the Federal Cengress. The bai- 
ance of $280,000 was assumed and appropriated by the States, 
all ef which was reimbursed by the inspection fees of the 
service. 

Mr. GRBEN of Iowa. 
tion? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Is this a standard fee? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It is a regulation of the department. 
They have been charging $4 per car. If they charged $5 they 
would make a big profit out of it. 

In the imspection of fruits and vegetables in Arkansas or 
Colorado—I do not remember which—the Government Inspected 
thousands ef carload shipments, and when the season was 


Will the gentleman yield to a qnes- 


| is 


over the Government had realized a profit of $1,000 on the | 


operation. I de not think the Govermment ought to realize a 
profit. It is a public service. It ought to be provided by the 
Government of the United States without profit for all the 
agricultural products of the Nation, for they constitute a 
national interest. I do not mean it te apply to fruits and vegce- 
tables only, as now provided, but to whatever enters into 
interstate or foreign commerce. We can well afford to set up 
an impartial governmental agency that has no interest in 
selling the product; an agency that has ne interest in the man 
who buys the product and is authorized to inspect and ¢er- 
tify to class and quality of the product and then give a cer- 
tifieate to that effect under the terms of the law, which cer- 
tificate is prima facie evidence in all the courts of the United 
States as to the Class and quality therein stated. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I know of some instances in my dis- 
trict or close by where they have used these certificates under 
this system and it has been very beneficial to the shipper, 
because it has protected him against claims of commission 
men and others that the product was under quality when, in 
fact, it was really of standard quality. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Absolutely; in other words, in the few 
agricultural products covered by this section now, the dis- 
honest commission man, whe has been swindling the farmer 
out of his products on quality and on class, has been put out 
of business. Not only that, but any merehant or any dealer 





| 


it will operate on cotton. Durimg the past year a system has 
up known as the auction system by reason of this 

What is it? A producer in California would load a 
carload of oranges or a carload of cantaloupes or a carload of 
cabbage or whatever he preduces out there— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may proceed for 10 minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York hsks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Texas may proceed 
for 10 additional minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. ‘The preducer will load his car in Cali- 
fornia, request a Federal inspector, who inspects the contents of 
the car and gives him a certificate of quality and grade, which 
immediately wired to auction companies in New York, 
Chicago, Bosten, Philadelphia, and other large cities, and by 
which such company immediately sells the carlond of produce 
at auction on the Government certificate alone. The farmer or 
producer who loads the car gets his money before the car leaves 
the State of California or by the time it gets a few hundred 
miles away. 

Now, how will it operate with cotton, the gentleman asks? 
A cotton mill in Massachusetts or foreign ceuntry will adver- 
tise in the papers of the South, or send a telegram to some 
industrial organizatien, chamber of commerce, or farm coepera- 
tive association, saying: 


service. 


Texas 


Wanted, 10,000 bales of nriddling cotten, length of staple 
strength of staple, No. 1. 
required. 


This will reach fhe farmers who have cotton in the ware- 
house or cooperative organizations, who, having had their 
eotton inspected, Classified, and certified by this governmental 
agency, and therefore know fhe grade and valine of their 
eotton, will wire back, “Will ffl your order for so much a 
pound.” Your trade is made, and five or six middlemen are 
eliminated. Not onty that, but the farmer gets the actual 
value of his ‘cotton. Why? You gentlemen in the nonecotton- 
producing States de not understand what is required to classify 
cotton. it takes years of study and experience to graduate an 
“expert classer.” The farmer does not know the quality of 
his cotton. He can net know it without years of study and 
experience, for which he has no time. It takes all his time to 
raise his cotton, so that the farmer is at the mercy of the 
cotton buyers as te the value of his cotton, both te class 
and price. It is rather paradoxical that the farmer is the 
only large element of our population, constituting the fownda- 
tion of all our financial and industrial enterprises, raising the 
products to feed and clothe the Nation, who fas no say in fixing 
the price and class ef his own products; and, what is still 
worse, those who buy his products fix the class and price, 
coutrary to all principles of honest and fair commercial dealing 
in other industrial and commercial enterprises, 


14 ineh: 
Government certificate as to class and quality 


as 





a 
- 
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With this governmental service of inspection, classification, 
and certification at his command, he will be fully informed of 
the valuable marketable factors of his cotton; that is, color, 
foreign’ matter, length and strength of staple, and 
valuable spinning factors that may be essential in a 
quality of a special type or class of cotton produced. 

With this knowledge, he can demand and receive its just 
value, He will be placed on an equal footing with the cotton 
buyer. This the cotton farmer has the right to demand. He 
asks nothing more. 


absence of 


other 


Vo illustrate the number of middlemen who live and profit 
upon the cotton farmer's toil, let me cite you to an actual illus- 
tration which occurred just before the war under the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce of the United 
States, and which is recorded in the hearings of the Appropria- 
tions Cominittee 

Through the © 
ministration a 
that a Russ 


ommerce Department during the Redfield ad- 
foreign attaché of that department ascertained 
un mill wanted to purchase 40,000 bales of cotton. 
‘This trade opportunity was advertised in one of the publica- 
tions of the Commerce Department. 

The Russian mill bought the cotton from a Russian broker, 
who bought it from a German cotton broker, The German cotton 
broker bought the cotton from an English cotton broker. The 
Hnglish cotten broker bougiit the cotton from an 
cotton broker, the American cotton broker bought the cotton 
from the local cotton buyer in the South, and the local eotton 
buyer bought the cotton from the merchants, and the merchants 
bought the cotton from the farmer. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the farmer can not know the grade of 
his wheat or corn. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, 
Illinois, this service 
this service 


True; as I said to the gentleman from 
will come; it is manifest destiny that 
will ultimately take in every agricultural product 
in the United States that enters interstate commerce. It ought 
to be in grain; you have supervision of grain and inspection, 
but you have not the Government certification that you ought 
to have. It will eventually take in every agricultural product. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Yes. 

Mr, BLANTON. I think the twenty-odd thousand dollars 
the gentleman is asking for will do the farmers of the country 
more good than all of the $6 an acre which Congress has been 
setting a precedent by lending them on the land. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I agree with the gentleman. A week ago 
1 introduced a bill covering every agricultural product entering 
into interstate and foreign commerce, including livestock, and 
that bill has the approval of the bureau administering the law. 
J have had requests from various sections of the country asking 
for a copy of the bill. But before I conelude I want to read 
you what has been said by men who have had experience 
with the Federal inspection and certification service. This is 
from the Valley Fruit Co., wholesalers, Walla Walla, Wash., 
December, 1023: 

To sum up briefly, we find that the State and Federal inspection is 
working out about as follows: 

First. It is teaching the farmer standardization. 


One of the most important things yet to be attained in the 
interest of agriculture is the standardization of agricultural 
products; that is, the establishment of standard grades accord- 
ing to marketable value of each agricultural product and ac- 
ceptunce by the people of such standardized grades. When this 
has been uccomplished, each farmer will strive to produce what 
will be classed in the higher and more yaluable standardized 
grades, and thus by process of evolution the inferior types of 
agricultural products will be eliminated, and only the best 
types will be cultivated and placed upon the market. 

But to continue the statement of the Valley Fruit Co.: 


Second. Improving the quality of the offerings of perishable produce. 

Third, Eliminating an enormous waste by reason that inferior prod- 
nee is not finding its way to the market at the expense of the con- 
sumer, 

Fourth. It protects the buyer, for he can now safely purchase produce 
at most any point within the United States, with the assurance he will 
get what his contract specifies. 

Fifth. It protects the producer, for he is no longer at the mercy of 
the unscrupulous dealer. 

Sixth. The honest producer, the conscientious dealer, and the con- 
sumer all get a fair deal. 

Seventh. The inspection certificate is an unbiased and disinterested 
witness of the quality and condition of merchandise at the time an4 
place of inspection, and serves to iron out friendly differences arising 
within the trade that, prior to the enactment of this legislation, quite 
often resulted in expensive litigation. 








American | 


The great value of governmental inspection, grading, and 
certification of all agricultural products, in the protection 
given the producer and consumer, is inestimable and undis- 
puted. The brief period of its application has won unstinted 
recognition and praise. But to cotton, the great textile com- 
modity of mankind, is due specific notice and distinctive con- 
sideration, because it has afforded by its peculiar character 
a unique opportunity for the ever vigilant and rapacious mid- 


| dleman, and that favored class has too long preyed and pros- 


pered upon the unprotected victim of governmental neglect. 
When the gantlet of the planter has been run and he has 
laid by his crop and defeated the hordes of voracious and de- 


| structive insects, has ginned and weighed and sampled his 


bales, and wonders and waits the final reward, he mus‘ igno- 
rantly accept the appraisement and payment by the interested, 
unscrupulous, and cold-blooded agencies of the market. What- 
ever the dictum of the intermediaries which, without explana- 
tion, determines the price and disposes of his full year of sacri- 
fice, he»must accept it without negotiation and without the op- 
portunity of appeal. 

It is my ambition, and I am anxious to be instrumental 
through this amended bill to cooperate with the cotton farmer 
in producing a cotton, standardized by seed, culture, prepara- 
tion, and marketing procedures, that will enable him to realize 
for himself his full and true measure in the sale of the com- 
modity produced by his own ingenuity and hard work, It is 
his most righteous reward for the sacrifice of his time and the 
wear and tear of his faculties, and he ought to enjoy a fair 
and ample remuneration. 

If the cotton planter can negotiate the entire marketing of 
his own husbandry and profit equitably, as he deserves, the 
advancement of his own and the common welfare will be a 
surprise, for the middlemen, who live and fatten by handling 
the great staple, are parasites who contribute nothing to the 
common good but derive for selfish purposes the sustenance 
which, by every essential right, should go to the interest of 
“the man with the hoe,” whose time and toil extracted it from 
the bosom of Mother Earth. 

The advisable governmental inspection, State and Federal, 
has berne satisfactory proof, beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt: and its pronounced value is attested by the indorsement 
of the growers and localities who have experienced its blessing. 
The Secretary of Agriculture sees in it an indispensable benefit. 
Many of the fruit and vegetable growers of the State of Wash- 
ington and elsewhere have testified in forceful terms indorsing 
the governmental inspection and praying for continuance and 
increase of appropriations, These and all perishable products 
have benefited by the Federal interest in their behalf. Cotton, 
though not of the perishable class, has troubles all its own, and 
its pleadings are patent and intensive. If an enactment and 
appropriation as set forth in this amended bill were in force, 
and the cotton grower could sell his cotton directly to the 
manufacturer and consumer, the great cost of manipulation by 
the selfish agencies of the market would be saved to the pro- 
ducer, who is entitled to the right to price his own product 
and enjoy its richest reward. 

Mr. Chairman, according to the last census there are 
105,710,620 people in the United States. Of this number 
31,614,269 are living on the farms. Of those living on the 
farms there are 8,138,070 under 10 years of age, and 7,828,106 be- 
tween 10 and 20 years of age; thus you will see that 15,962,177 
of the farm population are minors under 20 years of age, 
who, we all agree, should be in school preparing for the trials 
and tribulations of life. Subtracting this minor element of the 
farm population from the total farm population leaves 15,652,- 
090 adults living on the farm. One-half of these are women 
and should not be compelled to do manual labor, which leaves 
7,826,046 adult males living on the farm. Of this number, 
at least one and one-half million are in their declining years, 
too old for great manual labor. This will leave 6,326,046 
able-bodied men engaged in gainful farm operations. 

Statistics show that there are 1,000,000 more people mov- 
ing from the farm to the city each year than there are from 
the city to the farm. What will be the ultimate result of the 
continuation of this process under our industrial system and 
economic laws no man can safely predict. 

One thing, however, is certain; we should by effort of head, 
hand, and heart strive to aid the agricultural interests of the 
Nation and better the conditions of those who are engaged 
therein by passing every constructive piece of legislation that 
will reasonably tend to equalize the opportunities of the 
farmer with the other classes of our citizenship. 

The burdens of government should rest equally upon the 
shoulders of all, and its blessings, like the dews of heaven, 
should descend alike upon the heads of all. 
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My bill and my amendment is one little step in the right di- 
rection. Let us approve them and take all future steps to 
promote and safeguard the agricultural interests of the Na- 
tion consistent with the fundamental principles of our rep- 
resentative democracy. 

Mr: MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, 
this service, rendered as stated by the gentleman, has been 
very satisfactory, and I agree in the views of my distinguished 
colleague from Texas and hope that his amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, two years 
ago I prepared and offered an amendment to the appropriation 
bill providing for Federal inspection of perishable farm prod- 
ucts at shipping point. You may recall that my amendment 
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had but few friends and was strenuously opposed at that time | 


by those who could not see that it was a practical solution of 
the fruit growers’, the berry growers’, and the truck farmers’ 
big problem. However, after vigorous debate the amendment 
was adopted and has been carried in the bill from year to year 
since. 


Those in Congress who scoffed at Federal inspection then | 


are pleading for it now. 

It has proven a great suecess as we predicted at that time. 
More than 7,200 cars were inspected at shipping points in 1922 
and all but 27 stood final tests in eastern markets. That shows 
the remarkable efficiency of this service. 

It costs the shipper but 25 or 50 cents in addition to State 
inspection. 

I want you to knew what the growers and shippers them- 
selves think of it. This information will be of great benefit 
to Congress and to shippers throughout the country. 


WORTH MILLION DOLLARS TO THE FRUIT GROWERS 


Some of the big shippers have said that this thing was 
worth a million dollars toe the fruit growers of the State of 
Washington because ef its preventing suits in distant cities 
when the market has dropped or a question has arisen as to 
whether fruit has arrived in good condition; and if it was not 
in. good condition, whether it was the fault of the railroad 
company or the fault of the shipper. So they consider it very 
valuable and as performing a function which the State in- 
spection can not perform because a Siate inspection certificate 
has no legal status beyond the borders of the State in which 
it is issued. 

The Yakima Fruit Grewers’ Association, Yakima, Wash., 
December 19, 1923, say: 

Afl the shippers of Washington, especially the two large fruit ship- 
ping districts, look on this service as one of the longest steps forward 
which the Government has taken in assisting im the distribution of 
foodstuffs during recent years. 


From the Associated Fruit Co., general distributors of fruits 
and vegetables, Yakima Valley district office, Yakima, Wash., 
December 21, 1923: 


The coming of Federa) inspection to the shippers and growers of this 
valley marks a new era in the shipping of perishables, and had we net 
been protected by its benefits this season, I dare say that the rejections 
due to a falling market would bave been ten times greater. It would 
be a hard blew to the growers and shippers if the United States 
Government decided to discontinue this service Inasmuch as we have 
become accustomed to picking and shipping under its regulations. It 
would simply mean that the fruit inéustry weuld go backward instead 
of progressing. 


From the Valley Fruit Co. (Inc.), wholesalers, Walla Walla, 
Wash., December 18, 1923: 


To sum up briefly, we find that the State and Pederal imspection is 
working out abeut as follows: First, it is teaching the farmer stand- 
ardization ; second, improving the quality of the offerings of perishable 
preduce; third, eliminating an enormous waste, by reason that inferior 
produce is not finding iis way to the market at the expense of the 
consumer ; fourth, it pretects the buyer, for he can now safely purchase 
produce at most any point within the United States, with the assur- 
ance he will get what his contract specifies; fifth, it protects the 
producer, for he is no longer at the mercy of the unscrupulous dealer ; 
sixth, the honest producer, the conscientious dealer and the consumer, 
all get a fair deal; seventh, the inspection certificate is an unbiased 
and disinterested witness of the quality and condition of the merchan- 
dfse at the time and place of inspection, and serves to iron out 
friendly differences arising within the trade that prior te the enact- 
ment of this legislation quite often resulted in expensive Htigation. 


From Benz Bros. & Co., car-lot shippers, fruits, hay, and 


grain, potatoes and enicns, Toppenish, Wash., December 17, 
1923: 
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As far as the farmer is concerned 


this service makes it easier for 
him to sell at reasonabk 


prices inasmuch as the dealer to whem he 
sells need not figure for himseif wide margins of profit to cover loss 
arising from rejections. This at 


least is the way the thing operates 
in the Yakima Valley. 


From the Puget Seund Berry Growers’ Association. pro 
ducers of Marshall strawberries, Seattle, Wash. 


1923; 


’ 


becember 15, 


The elimination of distrust alone in our case and it must*be im 
thousands of others in the same position does more for the good 
feeling between buyer and shipper than anything else, and to take 
away Government inspection would bring back the old-time di ustful 


feeling that existed between shipper and receiver. 


Frem Lioeyd Garretson Co., growers and shippers of fruit 
and produce, Yakima, Wash., January 28, 1924: 
There can be no doubt that this is one Government service in con 


nection with the distribution of perishable farm products that is of 


real value. It is the only impartial way that there can be furnished 
a clear and acceptable report of the condition which in fact repre 
; sents the value of these products when they are turned over to the 


transportation company for shipment; hence the only method of estab 


lishing value without dispute. We hope that the time will come when 


no Inbeled product of the Northwest will be permitted to be removed 


to market unless they are covered by Federal certificates of inspection 


From the Perham Fruit Co., buyers and shippers of North 


| west fruits, Yakima, Wash., December 17, 1923: 


Nothing has happened in the fruit and vegetable industry in many 
years that has had a tendency to stabilize and standardize 
as has this Federal inspection and it has 
very much safer basis than heretofore. 


ur products 


placed our busineas on a 


From the Winthrop Fruit Co., handlers of fruits and growers’ 
supplies, Yakima, Wash., December 17, 1923: 

We are heartily in favor of your upholding the continnance of thir 
service, as we ourselves use the Federal inspection on the majority of 
the shipments of both soft fruits and apples from this territory It 
is very essential for the industry here, in view of the fact that we are 
so far from eastern markets that it is very necessary to establish the 
true condition of our fruits without question at time of shipment. 


From John P. Hartman, ef the law firm of Hartman & Hart- 
man, Seattle, Wash., December 18, 1923: 


What you are doing is striking directly at the reet of the evil, which 
is excessive charges that the middlemen have been able to add to 
the agricultural product between the producers’ shipping point and 
the consumers’ receiVing place. You will be fought very hard by this 
intervening and perfectly arranged organization, and possibly through 
its manipulation of facts some producers and consumers may join 
them. You will be kept steadily on the job and I am sure will win. 
Let me help you. 


From Richey & Gilbert Co., Yakima Valley fruits, Yakima, 
Wash., December 17, 1923: 


Tt would be a very serious step backward if the Government were to 
reduce or withdraw this service. We believe the Government inspec 
tion of perishable shipments has done more and ts doing more te pot 
the shipment of perishables on a stable basis than has been accom- 
plished through any other medium, 


From the Earl Fruit Co., northwest division, packers and dis- 
tributers of northwestern fruits and vegetables, Spokane, Wash., 
December 17, 1923: 

We have availed ourselves to a considerable extent of Federal ship- 
ping-point inspection and are strongly in favor of its continuance. 
We will handle annually about 3,000 cars of perishable fruit and vege- 
tables from Oregon, Washington, and Idahe, and am safe in saying 


that 50 per cent of these shipments have been inspected at shipping 
point. 


From A. G. Oraig, grower and shipper ef “ Denkey” brand 
apples, Hast Farms, Wash., December 17, 1923: 

This inspection has simplified many of the difficulties of marketing 
fruit. Tt is not only a protection to the shipper but it is also a pro- 
tection to the honest buyer. 


From the Walla Walla Gardeners” Association, Walla Walia, 
Wash., December 28, 1923: 


We wish to commend you on the success of Federal imspection at 
shipping point. We certainly approve of this Federal inspection, and 
only trust that it will be strengthened and mot weakened. 


From the Highland Apple Co., Underwoed, Wash., December 
27, 3923: 

We consider it one of the best pieces of legislation which hee been 
enacted for the benefit of northwestern fmit growers, and wonld be 
very sorry to see any change made. 
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rom the Yakima Valley Traffic and Credit Association, 
Yukima, Wash., January 14, 1924: 
growers and shippers of Yakima Valley are vitally concerned in 
t ! ter, and ! the service is self-supporting there does not 
» be any wd reason why it should not be continued. 
lederal inspection at shipping point, as provided by my 


nendment to the appropriation bill two years ago. has proved 


rreat value to growers, shippers, and consumers, and should 
be put into more general operation 

rhe CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the first amendment 
offered by the gentleman from “fexas, which the Clerk will 
report, 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 55, line 2, after the word th insert the word “ class”; 

line ifter the ord i. insert “ cotton and,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the other amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

14, strike ont the figures “ $308,000" and tnsert in leu 

t of the figures “ $823.000." 


rhe CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


I hae 
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amendment was agreed to. 
Che Clerk read as follows: 
lor collecting, publishing, and distributing, by telegraph, mail, or 
herwise, timely information on the market supply and demand, com 
ial movement, location, disposition, quality, condition, and market 
irices of livestock, ments, fish, and animal products, dairy and poultry 
products, fruits and vegetables, peanuts and their products, grain, hay, | 
feeds, and seeds, and other agricultural products, independently and | 
in cooperation with other branches of the Government, State agencies, 
purchasing and consuming organizations, and persons engaged in the 
production, transportation, marketing, and distribution of farm and 


tood products, $682,480 


| year 
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tional Farm Bureau, the Lllivois Agricultural Association, the 


| Michigan Livestock Exchange, the Ohio Livestock Cooperative 
| Association, the National Livestock Producers’ Association of 


Chicago, and the National Grange, and they are as follows: 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, April 21, 1924. 
Hon. James Brae, 
Member of Congress, District 13, Ohio, Washington, D. C.: 

Last year we shipped 25,000 cattle, 50,000 calves, 125,000 sheep, 
and 634,000 hogs to markets, made and reported by middlemen them 
selves or their agencies, We seriously need Government reporting 
service which is accurate, complete, impartial, and honest. Same 
service furnished western farmers on small markets if provided large 
eastern markets will enable intelligent marketing and save us money. 
Prospects passage Begg amendment agricultural appropriation look 
good. Promises appreciated. Votes now required. Please be present 
and support amendment above. Wire to all Ohio Congressman. Note 
our shipments 1923. Your efforts appreciated. Wire results. 

F. G. Ketner, Ohio Farm Bureau. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURB, 
Washington, April 19, 1924. 


Mr, F. G. K®rrner, 
The Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, Columbus, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. Ketner: I have your letter of April 14 in which you 


express the desire of livestock producers to have the Federal market 
news service extended to cover more of the eastern livestock markets, 
and also concerning my attitude toward a proposed amendment to 
the agricultural appropriation bill to provide for such service. 

We recognize the importance of the eastern markets to which you 
refer, namely, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Indian- 
apolis, which are now not included in our regular market news service 
on livestock and meats. During the war these markets were covered, 
but following the war the reduction of expenditures for market news 
service made it necessary to close the offices in these cities, and while 
appropriations for Market News Service have been increased from 
to year since then, we have not been able to restore our offices 


at these points. 


The addition of $60,000 to which you refer, as provided by a pro- 


| posed amendment, would enable us to establish the reporting service 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, | 
which 1 send to the desk. 

fhe Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brac: Page 56, line 12, after the word | 

products,” strike out the figures * $682,480.” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figures “ $742,480, 

Mr. BEGG, Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes “ 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, it is not often that I offer an | 


amendment to increase an appropriation of any kind, but I have 


been convinced beyond any question of doubt that this money 
is needed, if any of the $682,000 is needed. I do not mean by | 
that at all that I think any of it ought to be stricken out, but 
if it is worth while to spend $682,000 annually for the purpese 
of furnishing the dairy market report to the livestock producers 


of this country, and the $682,000 fails to be a sufficient amount 
to get that report and information out of the five big market 
in the 
an increase of $60,000 to provide that service. 

lt have no criticism to make of the committee at 


ceuters 


all. It is 


eastern territory, then it is justifiable to offer | 


impossible for the committee to get all of the information that | 


there is about everything. My criticism is not leveled toward 
the committee. but I do believe that whoever is responsible 


for the information that should be furnished to the committee 
on an article or item as important as the livestock report for 
the cooperative societies of this country, that individual or 
organization has failed in his duty. 

For information I want to read the organizations represent- 
ing the farmers who are interested in this amendment and want 


it incorporated in the bill. I give the committee this informa- 
tion not with a view to convincing or changing their minds 


but solely with a view to showing that the interest in this item 
OL o 
the committee Unat I have not written a letter nor telephoned 
to a soul in respect to it. Every one of these communications 
caume to me, and I am merely the agemey that has to present 
them to the House. With the’ permission of the committee IL 
shall insert these communications in the Recorp at this point, 
because they are all short, the majority of them being five and 
six line communications. They are from the Department of 
Agriculture, the Ohio Farm Bureau, the Ohio State Grange, 
the Indiana Farm Bureau, the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau, 
the lowa Farm Bureau, the Michigan Farm Bureau, the New 
York State Grange, the West Virginia Farm Bureau, the Na- 


30,000 Was spontaneous, because I say te my friends on | 


in at least some of these markets. The appropriation bill as reported 
to the House carries the Budget item of $682,480 for market news 
service for the next fiscal year. This is a net reduction of $26,100 
below the amount provided for this year. It will be necessary, of 
course, to make some curtailment to meet this reduction. To main- 
tain the present work, and also to open offices as you desire, would 
involve an increase in appropriations, which if made should probably 
first provide for the reduction from the current year and then for 
such new work as possible to be done. 

Answering specifically your inquiry as to the department's attitude 
toward the amendment proposed, I will state that the extension you 
ask undoubtedly would be of service to the livestock producers in the 
region concerned and that the Department of Agriculture is in favor 
of extending this and similar useful services to the agricultural industry 
whenever the state of the national finances will permit. You under- 
stand, however, that the Budget figure is based upon consideration of 
the general financial situation of the Government as a whole. In view 
of the necessity for economy in governmental expenditures, which, under 
present Budget procedure, involves keeping the estimates of this and 
the other departments within a stipulated figure for each, the depart- 
ment is not in position to advocate increases for this and numerous 
other items of unquestioned merit, many of which would be urged if 
the fiscal situation were different. The present question, therefore, is 
one for Congress to determine. I do not need to state that the depart- 
ment stands ready to extend its market news service and any other 
useful service in which it is engaged as rapidly as Congress deems 
wise and in keeping with the general policy of economy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry C. WaLLAcer, Secretary. 


—— 


CoLumsBvs, Onto, April 18, 1924. 
G. F. Kerner, 
Care Harrington Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 
Ohio State Grange recommends approval of Begg amendment providing 
market news service for eastern markets. State membership, 100,000. 
Cc. A. Dyer, 
Chairman Executive Committee Ohio State Grange. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 18, 192}. 


F, G. Kerner, 
Care Gray Silver, American Farm Bureau, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C.: 
A very large proportion of Indiana livestock goes to markets without 
market news service. The Indiana Farm Bureau, speaking for more 
» . i 
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than 60,000 of these producers, asks that they be granted this service The proper develop it o ) pera 4 c t 
at Indianapolis, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Cincinnati. program and the protection o e best Interests of out rody . 


W. H. Serrus, | require this accurate and imp s} - ser 
—— | Mice Livestock Excrana 
HpeLLeRTOWN, PA., April 18, 1924 lou { yy MEALY Secreta 
F. G. KETNER, 
imerican Farm Bureau Federation, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Federation, 5,000 members, strongly urges 


Onto LivesTrocK OPERA ® ASSOCIAT 


sium) ; } ip? 3, 192 


Federal market-news service. See Hon. Evererr KENT, Congressman. We have a very great need for the Federal K irk news 
Have wired him. service on the major eastern markets. Our 60,000 | tock produce 
HowAarD MITTMAN, Treasurer. members respectfully request the extension to our major eastern mar 
kets of the service now available to the western farmers Che Vederal 

IDAGROVB, Iowa, April 18, 192}. market news service will furnish a complete, unbiased picture of t 


F. G. Kerner, livestock markets we patronize his we do not now ha 
Harrington Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

The Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association does hereby give their 
unqualified indorsement and support of an appropriation of $60,000 by 
Congress for Goyernment market-news service for eastern livestock 
markets, 


Onto Livestock COOPERATIVES ASSO 
BE. T. TAytor, President 
Onto Farm Buaeea FEDERATION, 
( ipril 129, 12 
The Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, with a membership of 65,000 


yiumbus hilo 


A. SYKES, President 


farmers, is intensely intereste on 1 y ederal estock 1 of 
LANSING, MICu., April 17, 1924 5 rely ‘y interested in having Federal livestock. mack 
F. G. KETNER, news service provided on the larger eastern livestock markets Intel 

Harrington Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 


Michigan State Farm Bureau, representing 75,000 leading Michigan 


ligent livestock marketing makes necessary this accurate, impartial 
and complete reporting service. Standardization, so essential to proper 


SeTvi«c« 


marketing, will be made possible by this uniform reporting 


Ouro FARM BURBA bf BDERATION 


priation for market-news service, eastern markets. Favorable replies . 
L. B. Patmor, President 


received to date from Congressmen KETCHAM and WOODRUFF. 
MICHIGAN STATE FarM BUREA 


—— NA NAL I ESTOCK top ' ASSO ‘ »N 
CASTLE, N. Y., April 16, 1924 hicage, I { ; 
F. G. Kerner, Scientific and advantageous marketing of livestock depends largely 
Hotel Harrington, Washington, D. C.: on complete and accurate market information ixperience has demor 
New York State Grange, representing 140,000, thoroughly approve | strated that the Government reporting service is thorough, impartial 
appropriations for livestock-marketing field service. and accurate. Livestock producers of the Central and Eastern States 
S. L. Strivines, State Master have need of and should be provided with the same Fed 
—— furnished the producers of the Western States This is particularly 
CHARLESTON, W. VA., April 18, 1924. true of the Indianapolis, Cleveland, Buffalo, Pitts rh, and ¢ 
F. G. Kerner, nati markets, on which large volumes of livestock are marketed 
Care Gray Silver, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C.:; annually 
Have communicated with number influential farm bureau members NATIONAL LivesTocKx Propucersa’ ASSOCIAT 


and livestock producers regarding Federal nmrarketing-news service 
which would be provided by Begg amendment. The West Virginia 
Farm Bureau Federation, comprising more than 7,500 farmers, gives 
their hearty approval to this appropriation and urges Congress te give 
eastern farmers sanmve consideration heretofore extended other markets. 
J. B. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Secretary West Virginia Farm Bureau Federation 


THE NATIONAL GRANGB, PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 
OFrFics OF THE MASTER, 
Columbus, Ohio, April DB, 24 
lion. JAMes T. Berea, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C 

My Dear Mr. Beco: Allow me te call your attention to the need 
for better market reporting service for the livestock markets of Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis 

I wish to assure you that any efforts which you can make to secure 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D,. C., April 18, 1924 
Some years ago Congress decided that it was wise and necessary to 
establish livestock market-news services in the large livestock market- 


farmers, urges everything possible be done to secure passage of appro 
| 


sufficient appropriation to conduct this service will be of value to tl 


producers of livestock in this territory 


ing centers. This was desirable because conditions had become such Yours very truly 
that a nonpartisan, unbiased market-news service was necessary. tL. J. Taree 
’ am, 
— >i ror > , os s : » ‘ting serv- 
However, when the work was actually established the reporting serv Master the National Grange, 


ice was put in only in the western markets. This is an injustice to 
the eastern markets, which are just as much entitled to a market-news 
service as the western. The United States Department of Agriculture 
intended this year to establish the service in the East, but it can not 
do this unless more money is appropriated for the work without dis- able in 
continuing the valuable service in the West, which, of course, would Buffalo, 
not meet with the livestock interests. The State farm bureaus in What are some of the facts? If this service is worth the 
the East, as well as the American Farm Bureau Federation, voicing | investment, it should be extended fo the high points where 
the sentiment of many of its leaders, request Congress to provide in the market is best for livestock east of the Mississippi. This 


Every one of them has asked this Congress to put’ the 
$60,000 in so that the service that is provided for with the 
$682,000 in the western part of the United States will be ayail- 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 


the appropriation for next year adequate funds for this work. service is available at Atlanta, Ga., but it is not available 
AMBRICAN Fanm BUREAU FEDERATION, unless the $60,000 be granted at Cleveland, Ohio. Neverthe- 
Gray SILver, Washington Representative. less, Cleveland handles five times as many hogs, eight times 


as many sheep, and four times as many cattle as Atlantu. 
It is fair te. deduce from those figures that there are prac 
tically fifteen times the farmers served out of the Cleveland 
stock market that there are out of the Atlanta. I submit that ifr 
the committee is justified in maintaining this service at Atlanta, 
it ought not to stand back on the prerogative that we have 
not came through the Budget in denying this service for u 
market that wili benefit fifteen times as many producers. Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has no service, and Salt Lake City has. Yet Buffalo 
has twice as many hogs, three times as many sheep, seven 





ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 

Chicago, IU., April 16, 1924. 
Our livestock farmers ship considerable livestock to the eastern stock 
markets. We are therefore very desirous of having the Government 
reporting service, on which we rely on our central market, established 
on the eastern markets to guide us in our consignment to those markets. 

ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 

J. D. Harper, Assistant Secretary. 


ee times as many cattle as Salt Lake. The same reasoning can 

Derrorr, MICH., April 16, 1924. be deduced as in the comparison with Cleveland and Atlanta. 

The 80,000 members of the Michigan Livestock Exchange respect- | If the farmers who sell to the Salt Lake stock market reap 
fully ‘plead for an appropriation sufficient to provide Federal market | a benefit from that money that is invested in putting out 
news service on our adjacent livestock markets, namely, Indianapolis, | the daily market reports, available to the producer so that 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati. he will know where best to sell his product, then there will 
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he seven times the number of farmers benefited if this service 
is extended to Buffalo. 
Mr. MADDIE. rose. 
Mr. BEGG. I will yield only when I am through In- 
dianapolis has no service, and Los Angeles has, yet Indianapo- 
vithout this service handles twelve times as many hogs, 
iwice a8 many sheep, twice as many cattle as Los Angeles. The 


me deductions can be made there. Pittsburgh has no service 
und Ogden has, yet Pittsburgh handles eleven times as many 
bogs, and just the same amount of sheep, and six times the bum- 
ber of cattle that Los Angeles does, Cincinnati has no service 
and Denver has, yet Cincinnati handles three times the number 
of hogs, but she handles only one-sixth of the number of sheep 


and one-half the number of cattle. Lest you think, perchance, 


that I am making this drive to help the livestock producers 
in Ohio, let me y to you that the statistics show that the 
State of Iowa marketed in Buffalo last year 300,000 head of 
hogs. 
vir. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
vield? 
1G. Only when I am through with this statement. 


Mr. BEG 

wroducers of hogs lost, we will say,.25 cents a hog by 
best market in the United States to unload 
then the State of Iowa lost to the farmers of that 
» $15,000 more than enough to supply this service in all 
of the big centers of the United States east of the Missis- 
sippi River 


ot knowing the 


fut, 


live 


What percentage of the total stock coming into the market 
is handled by cooperative societies? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGDR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
mah yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I would rather finish first. 

rhe CTIAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman from Ohio has 
expired, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chatrman, I ask unanimous consent to con- 


tinue for 10 minutes more. 
Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I must object to that. 
on with the bill. 


We have to get 


Mr. BEGG. TI have not had one minute of the time here- 
tofore. 

Mr. MADDEN. I shall not object to five minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. Then I shall ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, the gentle- 


m from IHinoeis ought 


from Ohio, 


not to close debate on the gentleman 


in 


Mr. MADDEN. There are others who are going to debate 
this question, but I shall not object to the 10 minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from QOhie asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that he may have 10 minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to present this case, as I am con- 
vineed I am right in this. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I am going to answer the gentle- 
man, and I would like for the gentleman to have full oppor- 
tunity to present his side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
granted five additional minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Ten minutes I said; I do®mot object. 


from Ohio has been 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—and I shall not object—I would like to ask the gentleman 


from Ohio if he has the Supreme Court on this question? 
Mr. MADDEN. But I object to any colloquy about it. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the extension? 
[After a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 
Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee, 


I thank you for the indulgence, and I will not take any further 
time after that. 

New, with reference to cooperative societies. What per- 
centage of the total sales of the livestock markets of the Bast 
do these societies furnish? The statistics of 1928 show in the 
eastern markets that they furnish about an average of 20 per 
cent of all the livestock that comes into these five eastern points 
brought in there by the cooperative organization. Now, the 
opponents of this measure, and our good friends on the com- 
mittee, are going to argue they have this privilege now to use 
the daily market report, but my information from all these 
organizations, farmers’ associations, the grange and cooperative 
murket associations, is to the effect that if the cooperatives 
oversell the private commission house to-day to-morrows’ report 
never mentions that fact, but if the cooperatives undersell, 
then the fact is blazoned forth in big type by the private com- 
mission house reports next day. 
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Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG: I want to finish the statement. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, who is a farmer himself. 

Mr WHITE of Kansas I simply want to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio this question: Do the Government reports give the 
Sales of cooperative associations? 

Mr. BEGG. It does, wherever the service is furnished under 
this provision, and that is just exactly the thing I am trying 
to get the five eastern—— 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. 

Mr. BEGG. 
seen it. 


I never saw it. 

IT can not help the fact the gentleman has never 
‘hat is all this money is appropriated for. How do 
we get the service out of Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and all places 
where they do not have any Government agency for collecting 
this data? Why all these reports are collected by one private 
commission house and it is contributed to by all the other 
private concerns, and every one of them are driving against the 
cooperatives, Now, I do not Gaim to be the best friend of the 
farmer in’ this House, by the protestations I have heard on 
this floor, but I am just so good a friend that if I could sub- 
scribe to the doctrine like the gentleman from Illinois and 
the gentleman from New York, my good friend Mager, that 
we ought to exempt them from prosecutions under the law 
for organizing to control prices, I would go further and prove 
my sincerity and give them a square deal and not let the pri- 
vate commission houses kill them by unfair competition. The 
private houses haye even resorted to what is known as the 
“mark-up price” in making their reports of sales, and thereby 
reporting fictitious and fraudulent sales from the private con- 
cerls as against the cooperatives in the daily market reports. 
My good friend Macrr will tell you we are already getting 
this service radioed out of Washington daily. My answer to 
that is this: How can the Department of Agriculture radio 
yesterday’s sales out of Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, if there is no ageney there to gather the data and 
make reports to Washington so as to radio? 

If Macee. is right in that assertion, why not cut down this 
$682,000 to $42,000 and just radio out of Washington for all 
cities. I think it is absolutely unfair, from the standpoint of 
five market centers, or else the service is not what we try to 
make the farmer believe it is. That is the only conclusion I 
ean come to on the whole proposition. And here is one other 
thing: My friend, Mr. Bucwanan, made a strong argument in 
reference to the standardization of farm products, and I agree 
that the standards of the five eastern centers are all different 
on hogs, sheep, calves, steers, or beef. They all grade dif- 
ferently. One stock market might grade light, heavy, and 
medium, and another grade some other way. If the Depart- 
ment of Agricuiture is given $60,000, they will compel the 
standardization of grades; and when the news is radioed or 
broadcast to-morrow that in Buffalo hogs grading A were 
soid at 63 cents and there were 100,000 head on the market, 
but at Pittsburgh there was a shertage of hogs and the price 
was 6, why, then the farmer knows whether he ought to ship 
his hogs to Buffalo or Pittsburgh. 

Mr. MADDEN. When did the Department of Agriculture 
get authority to grade? 

Mr. BEGG. The Department of Agriculture does not 
need it. 

Mr. MADDEN. They do. 

Mr. BEGG. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. MADDEN. They can not do it now without authority. 

Mr. BEGG. They will get authority if you give them the 
money. 

Mr. MADDEN. They can not if we give them the money. 

Mr. BEGG. Well, answering the gentleman, they do issue 
standard reperts where you have appropriated $682,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. But they can not grade. 


Mr. BEGG. Such an argument as that, there is nothing 
to it. 

Mr. MADDEN. But the gentleman says they have power 
to grade. 


Mr. BEGG. I said their reports—— 

Mr. MADDEN. The gevtleman knows they have not got 
power to grade. 

Mr. BEGG. There is not any argument in that at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. You do not need an argument when you are 
stating a fact. 

Mr. BEGG. The report put out by the Department of Agri- 
culture makes a report of a standard grade, and it is not any 
different in any of the markets or any of the cities where the 
gentleman from Chicago has already appropriated $682,000, 
and they have it in his city now. Ask him if he wants te sur 


render it and he will tell you no. 
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Mr. TINCHER. Mr 
Mr. BEGG. Yes. 
Mr. TINCHER. What is a grade A hog? 

Mr. MADDEN. of the United States authorize the 
Department of Agriculture to do the things it is doing. 

Mr. BEGG. Here are the trunk lines that go through. They 
do not hit the big markets. It goes through Columbus, Ohio, 
and does not go through Buffalo. It misses Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland and Cineinnati. It misses Indianapolis. 
Those are the five biggest livestock markets east of the Missis- 
sippi River except Chicago. And what will be the cost? Sim- 
ply a branch line, and then a man to put in those markets to 
collect the data and put it out in the daily report. And I leave 
it to the gentlemen of the committee whether or not that service 
is worth while to the farmer. If it is worth while—— 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BEGG. I yield. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman please tell us whether 
the farmers who have been shipping their hogs or cattle to these 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


he laws 


five yards have been receiving for them more than those ship- | 


ping to Chicago and Kansas City? 

Mr. BEGG. I can not give that 

Mr. WEFALD. The idea in asking for the appropriation is 
that it will benefit the farmer? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. I will answer the gentleman's question. 


Supposing the market in Buffalo is overloaded to-day and at | 


Pittsburgh there is a shortage, and you live in Lowa or Indiana 
or Ohio and to-morrow you want to ship a couple of carloads 
of hogs, as a cooperative, to Buffalo where the market is 
crowded. Is there an equal chance to get as good price there 
as there would be in Pittsburgh, where the market is not over- 
crowded? Would it not be of advantage to you to know that 
the Buffalo market is crowded and the Pittsburgh market is 
not overcrowded? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. 
man yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I yield. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I can not quite understand the 
necessity of reporting from Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Indian- 
apolis; they are points 30 close together. 

Mr. BEGG. The answer is my proposition to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Wrrarp]. Unless there is somebody to 
collect the data, how do the people in Towa know whether 
the market at Cincinnati or Cleveland or Indianapolis is 
crowded? 5 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. 
yleld? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas, 
a little information. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I ask that the gentleman 
Ohio may have five minutes longer. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
gentleman from Ohio ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Beco] may proceed for five minutes more. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I will ask the gentleman if he is 
familiar with all these markets, including Chicago and Kansas 
City? If so, he knows that every evening it is known how many 
hogs and how many cattle were in ail these markets on that 
particular day. The gentleman knew that? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. That is absolutely right. 
further to the gentleman that the information that there is a 
big run at Buffalo would net be worth anything to the Iowa 
shipper. 

Mr. BEGG. Why not? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Simply because before he got his 
hogs there, there would not be a big run. These things are just 
as sensitive as the magnetic needle. 

Mr. BEGG. Why, then, would it not be fair to say that if 
you got a report that there is a crowding at Buffalo the place 


Chairman, will the gentle- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


I would like to give the gentleman 
The time of the gentleman from Ohio 


from 


Kansas and the | 


I will say | 
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to ship them then would be to the crowded market? Because by | 


the time you got them there the market would be searce. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. The gentleman has no real concrete 
conception of the way this business is done. 

The gentleman knows further that the Iowa farmer es a 
rule, with rare exceptions, never ships hogs to Buffalo or Cin- 
cinnati, and the Iowa farmer ships millions of hogs to Chicago. 





|} open market. 
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Mr. BEGG. They get the benefit of the service there. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. The shippers in Indianapolis and 
Buffalo and Cincinnati wire Chicago and Kansas City and get 
what they need. There is a shortage in those cities, and they 
are not billed direct. The gentleman knows all that. 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. We want the service 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman 

Mr, BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN, As I understand it, we have become some- 
what confused as to the purpose of the amendment If I un- 
derstand the purpose of the amendment, it is to 

Mr. BEGG. ‘To expand the service. I am afraid the gentle 
man is going to use all my time. I would like to yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Wuire]. I would like to answer 
him. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, concerning the necessity of the differ 
ent markets mentioned, is it not for the purpose that they may 
know the sales made of the cooperative market shipments in 


will the gentleman yield? 


| order that they may regulate their shipments to the various 


markets? 
Mr. BEGG. That is true. 
Mr. MORGAN. Is it not further a fact that the stock ship 


| pers ship their stock from Buffalo to Pittsburgh, or from mar 


ket to market, according to the conditions that prevail? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. Everybody knows that whoever did any 
business in the livestock market, that the market congests and 
opens up, and the man gets the long price who gets into the 
Everyone knows that. 

I believe the service provided to the producers of livestock 
through the use of the $642,000 is good, and I believe the money 
is well spent; I also believe it is justifiable to add $60,000 more 
to it in order that the five great livestock centers east of the 
Mississippi, save Chicago, will be provided with the same serv 
ice, so that the farmers will know which market is the best 
market to which to ship and in which to sell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
has again expired. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substi- 
tute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brae]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers a 
substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


from Ohio 


Amendment offered by Mr. Macux of New York as a substitute for 
the amendment offered by Mr. Beco: Ou page 56, line 2, strike out the 
figures ‘ $682,480,” and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $708,580.” 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, this is an impor- 
tant service, as described by the gentleman from Ohio {Mr. 
BreaG], and I have no feeling in the matter at all except that of 
doing my duty. It is no concern to me how the members of 
the committee may vote, but while I have the responsibilities 
of this bill | deem it is my duty to give to the members of the 
committee the facts in the premises. 

The first appropriation made for this purpose was in 1917 
and amounted to $136.600; in 1918, $184,740; in 1919, $196,660: 
in 1920, $250,000; in 1921, $300,000; in 1922, $390,160; in 1923, 
$405,000 ; and in 1924, $700,000. 

I have no favorites to play and I would like to accommodate 
my friend from Ohio [Mr. Brae], but I feel that it is my duty to 
present the facts. I have no policy except the public policy 
and no interest except the public interest. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I would like the privilege of 
making a statement, if it pleases the gentleman, so that L may 
give the committee the facts. You will note that the difference 
between the appropriation for 1923 of $405,000 and the appro- 
priation for this fiscal year of $700,000 is nearly $300,000. This 
appropriation was made in order that the Department of Agri- 
culture might establish trunk lines. I want vouto bear that in 
mind—trunk: lines—because it seems to me there is a policy 
involved here that is a most important one. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BraG] seems to complain be- 
cause one of these trunk lines went to Atlanta. Well, I do not 
know why the city of Atlanta is not entitled to the service. 
Another trunk line, under this increased appropriation, was ex- 
tended through to the coast, to San Francisco. I want you to 
bear in mind that there are different trunk lines. There is a 
trunk line for fruit and vegetables and also a trunk line for 
livestock-market news. These trunk lines are operated because 
we lease wires from the telegraph companies. Out of the appro- 


priation of $700,000 for the current year we are paying $275,000 
for leased wires. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bece] wants the service ex- 
tended to Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
He assumes to speak for a city in my State, 


Buffalo. I have 


Ta le dre its eg ne 


aly seers 
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had no communieation from anybody in my State in reference to 
the necessity of establishing the service which the gentleman 
talks about In the city of Buffalo. 

The fruit and vegetable trunk line of the West goes through 
Pittshi and Cineinnati, and the trunk line for the livestock 

ce goes through the city of Columbus; Ohio. It is all in the 

liseretion of the Department of Agriculture as to where these 
] shall go and to what cities the service shall be extended. 
if the department desires it could just as well send this livestock 
wire through Pittsburch and Cincinnatt. 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAGED of New York Mr. Chairman, I ask for 10 addi- 
tional minutes, or as much as may be necessary to give the facts. 

The CHAFRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 additional minutes. Is there 
objection? fAfter a pause.] The Chair hears none: 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. As F understand, the gentleman 
from Ohio says Columbus is not a Hvestock center. We are not 


te blame for that Let the department send this trunk line 
rout li k center; if Pittsburgh is one send it through 
Pittsburgh. 
Mr. BEGG. Wil the gentleman yield? 
Vir. MAGEER of New York. YF would ifke to make my state- 


ent of the faets: The gentleman fronmv Ohio has consumed bis 
wh time and I would like to consume mine. When I get 


through with my statement F will be glad to yield, but I want 
t the facts before the members of the committee in order 
! they may vote intelligently in the premises. What I mean 
this: 'The whole foundation of the structure is leased trunk 
ind if you are going to put lines all over this country, 
nstend of having an appropriation of $700,000, as you have now, 
few years you will have an appropriation of $7,000,000. 
I think that it was a wise policy on the part of the depart- 
nent fo establish these trunk lines to the South and West, but 
ally from its trunk lines they have come to depend on the 
audio and nobody can tell what the development of radio may 
My friend from Ohio [Mr. Brae] says this radio business 
does not amount to anything. I do not know whether it does 
or not, heenuse [T do not know of anybody who knows less about 
i do. But we have to depend upon the experts in 
e department as to how this service shall be operated, 
let me read from the hearings; page 708, with reference to 
ol] radio: 


‘Hes 


« use 


Supplementing the leased wire, as pointed out here, we 
d the of radio We found it dependable 
Kochester, 


intro- 
here and 


have 


use between 


That is a city 81 miles west of my home city of Syracuse. 4 
get paid for mileage for 435 miles. That is probably not in a 


direct line, but the city of Rochester must be, I should estimate, 
least 400 miles from the city of Washington. 


S80 dependable that the daily reports transmitted by our operator In 
hington are taken by our reeeiving eperntor at Rochester from the 
the same average accuracy as is received: over tlie leased 


i 
wire 


with 


wire, 


They radio this service from the city of San Franciseo 
south to Los Angeles 370 miles, and from the city of San 
iranciseo north to Portland, Oreg., 555 miles. 

Let us now take the five cities which are mentioned by the 
centleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
as to the southwest service? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The southern service goes to 
Atlanta and Jacksonville, then there is a line to Fort Worth 


und Austin, Tex. 
Mr. McKEOWN. Do they serve that country out there? 
Mr. MAGEE of New York. That is what we made the 


additional appropriation a year ago of about $300,000 for. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is what I thought. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The service to Atlanta is on 
fruits and vegetables, primarily. In my opimion, the Congress 
should establish, through the department, trunk lines and 
from these trunk lines this service should be radioed. The 
gentleman claims you can not radio this news except from a 
city into which hogs and cattle and sheep are shipped. We do 
not have those shipments to Washington, and yet this service 
is radioed from Washington to the city of Rochester, and they 
say that it is entirely satisfactory. 

Take Columbus, Ohio, where this livestock wire line goes 
through—why not establish a radio station there? Cleveland 
is only 130 miles away—I am giving approximate distances— 
Indianapolis, 175 miles; Cincinnati, 146 miles; Pittsburgh, 165 
miles; and Buffalo, 269 miles. 

Mr. MURPHY, Will the gentleman yield there? 


Mr. MAGED of New York. 


Let me make a statement, if 
the gentleman please. 


Mr. MURPHY. Right here is where I want to ask the 
question. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I respectfully decline to yield 
just at this time. 


Maer tee The gentleman from New York declines 
to yield, 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. If Columbus is not a livestock 
center and they want a livestock center from whieh to radio 
this news, the Department of Agriculture can change its trunk 
line from Columbus and have it go through Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati, striking two of the cities to which the gentleman would 
give this service. 

What my amendment does is to restore the existing appro- 


priation.. As IT teld you before, while most of these hearings 
were being held, as a member of the subcommittee on the 


Post Office Department bill, I was not present, and therefere 
I do not know why this amount was cut, but it was cut $26,100, 
and the substitute which I have offered restores the appropria- 
tion of the existing year. I do not want to injure this service. 
It is a very important service. I told the gentleman from 
Ohio that I would take the matter up with him and the De- 
partment of Agriculture and try to solve the problem satisfac- 
torily to everybody, but they can not wait a minute. They have 
got to get this money from the Treasury now, and that I am 
opposed to. The gentleman from Ohio need’ not charge me 
with being identified with any particular body, because IT am 
not. The only interest I serve is the public interest. My 
sympathies are with the agricultural interests of this country. 
If anybody can point out to me any way that I can help them 
through any means which can be regarded as sound economi- 
cally, I will be for that. That is my position in the matter. 

I have offered this substitute to restore the amount of the ex- 
isting appropriation because I do not want to take the respon- 
sibility of possibly restricting their present operations. 

What the gentleman has said is that they want one man in 
Indianapolis and one man in the other cities to take care of 
this work. I have not any criticism to make of anybody, be- 
cause I do not have complete information. I am here, like the 
rest of the Members, seeking information. Since the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Appropriations desig- 
nated me to take charge of this bill, on account of the illness 
of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Anprerson], I have 
devoted myself assiduously to a study of the hearings and of 
the problems, and I am trying te digest them just as fast as 
T can. 

Mr. MADDEN. And I want to say to the gentleman. and to 
the House that there is no man who could do a better job. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. MAGEE ef New York. I thank the gentleman for his 
kind words. I do not mention what I am going to say im any 
spivit of eriticism, because I do not know the faets, but if [ 
have the responsibility of this bill at the next session I will 
20 inte this matter in the greatest detail and give to the 
Members of the House all the facts im the premises and my 
cenclusions after a most thorough investigation. 

Turning te page 713 ef the hearings, this is what Mr, 
Marquis, of the department, says: 


There are not more than three or four men at a station. There ig 
a man in charge of the reporting, and if there are two or three classes 
of livestock— 

Now listen to this— 


te be reported, like we have in a big market, there may be a specialist 
to: report on hogs, another one on enttie, and another one on sheep. 


Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question at 
that point? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. TI decline to yield until I have 
made a statement of the facts to the members of the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five 
minutes additional, or as much thereof as I may need. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. If they are going to have a 
specialist for hogs and one for cattle and ene for sheep, and 
then an operator in addition, they have got to have four men, 
have they net, in each of these cities instead of one? If yeu 
carry that out, perhaps, to a logical conclusion, as is suggested 
to my mind, we might have an expert fer turnips and one for 
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onions and one for cherries and one for every other vegetable 
that grows 

Mr. JEFFERS. And one for bananas. 

Mr. MAGED of New York. Yes; and one for bananas. 

Jn other words, you have here a question of policy which 
you must determine now, and the only way to do it, in my 
judgment, is to continue along the lines already laid down by 
the Congress, that all we can do is to establish these trunk 
lines, and then from the trunk lines, laterally, this valuable 
information must be radioed. 

1 thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. Has the gentleman visited the livestock 
markets and observed the methods of reports? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York, I am not a livestock expert. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it not a faet that Chicago—— 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. If the gentleman) wants to ask 
me about livestock practices let him get a little time and state 
them himself. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEB of New York. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. I have listened to gentlemen here, and I 
would like to ask whether or not we can not get the weather 
observers to attend to this. I have noticed according to re- 
ports that the prices fluctuate up and down like the weather. 
{ Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
York has. expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr: Chairman, IL do not ques- 
tion but that this appropriation is of Some value to the 
farmers. But L question, whether or not it is of the great 
value that some attach. to it. 
Kansas that frequently when, this information gets to the 
farmer he is two or three or five days, pessibly, from the 
market where the scarcity of the supply oeeurs, and by the 
time he could get his product te that market the conditions 
might be entirely changed. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tegnessee. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman, 
but I want to say in this connection, that the supplies and 
estimates.of supplies and conditions of the market-——the fluetu- 
ations—are noted every morning on the bulletin beard in all the 
great markets and it is aceessible to every, man and. every 
cooperative society at once, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I agree with the gentleman. As 
the gentleman from New York says, in the last few years they 
have inereased this appropriation from $136,000 to. $700,000, 
and we are now asked to appropriate $60,000 or $70,000 more. 

But L rose particularly to say semething with reference to 
the argument of the gentieman from Qhio [Mr Brae]. The 
gentleman from Qhio in the ceurse of his argument, not per- 
haps with the intention of criticizing, referred: to, the fact that 
Atlanta had a leased; wire, I held im my hand: a map prepared 
by the Agricultural, Department showing the leeation of these 
leased-wire stations. lL find, that there are 33, as shown, on. this 
map, and, there are only 11 of them in the South and the West. 
In other words, there are 22 north of the Ohio River and east 
of the Mississippi, including 2 at St. Paul, Minn,, and, possibly 
at some other station west of Chicago. The gentleman from.Qhio 
says his amendment is for the express purpose of adding six 
more leased-wire. stations. to this congested center to which I 
have referred, and which now has two-thirds of all the leased- 
wire statidns established under this appropriatiom and paid 
for by all the taxpayers.of the United States. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman, yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. [I yield. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman misunderstood my argument en- 
tirely if he thinks I was attempting to criticize. I was only 
comparing, IL said if it was good for Atlanta, with one-sixth 
or one-eighth, of the livesteck handled: in these. other great 
cities, L thought it was goed for those from, the purchasers’ 
standpoint. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the policy that the gentleman 
from Ohio speaks. for should prevail, it will cost several mil- 
lion dollars.to maintain this service, 

Mr. BEGG. Qh, that is absurd. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman. wants to estab- 
lish two more in his own State and one at Indianapolis; and 
one at. Pittsburgh, and if you undertake to establish them all 
over the country I say it will cost many million dollars 


wane McKEOWN. I want te say that there are none in Okla- 
a. 


The time of the gentleman from New 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. JX 


No; and none likely to be. I 
take the position that we are now at that period of time when 
wireless is being rapidly developed and extended and we ought 
not to add to this already large appropriation which has been 
increased four or five times within the last five or six years, for 
in the course of another year or two it may be that all this in- 
formation will be seeured by radio and the Gevernment saved 
the tremendous expense that will be involved if we establish 
leased-wire stations in all sections of the country. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, it sounds indeed strange to 
find so many who are friends of the farmer forgetting the great 
farming interests of Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. It seems very strange indeed that all the argu. 
ments that have been advanced have been on the 


line of trunk 
lines, 


They have failed at this time to say to you that the Gev- 
ernment sends reports in these five great market governmental 
agencies for the gathering of State statistics and sending them 
out with the Government approval, and that is all we want. 
We want to send reports from Pittsburgh, we want to send 
them from Buffalo, we want to send them from Indianapolis, 
and all, the other places where these wonderful markets are for 
the farmers of Indiana, the farmers of Ohio, the farmers of 
Pennsylvania, and New York, and we are only asking $60,000, 
while you are spending $700,000 and more to give the Informa- 
tion to the farmers who live in other States. I am wondering 


if you appreciate that service and whether you marvel at us 


even daring to want it in Ohio, in Pennsylvania, in New York, 
and in Indiana. That is what we want this money for. It is 
to establish reliable gatherers of statistics, to establish re- 


| liable figures from which the farmers of these States where 


I agree with the gentleman from | 


these cities are located may benefit through the Government 
stamp of authenticity. That is what we want, and I think that 
this committee will see the fairness of the preposition advanced 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree]. 

Mr. TINCHER: Mr. Chairman, I[ certainly do not want to 
be im the attitude of voting against an appropriation that would 
be of any benefit to amy farmer, but this has been a comedy 
to me: ‘There is just as much sense in the amendment as 
there is in Jim Bree trying to instruct Hays Wurre with ref- 
enence to agriculture. Of course we all know that Congressman 
Leos is.a very learned mam I learned the other day that he 
was the great constitutional lawyer, and I was surprised beyond 
measure te-day when I heard him tell perhaps the oldest and 
one of the largest farmers that ever took part in the delibera- 
tions of this Cengress something about agriculture. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And he was a great auctioneer a 
few weeks ago. 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And this afternoon’s News says that he is 
going to pay no attention to the Supreme Court decision and 
that on Monday he is going to pass the rent bill just the 
same. 

Mr; TINCHER. Yes; and he may overrule the Supreme 
Court. [Laughter.} At any rate, he is a delightful fellow and 
we all love him. I did feel @ little sorry for Mr. Wurre when 
he sat on, him so roughly and teld him about the enormous 
quantity of hogs and cattle and things that he had shipped 
out of Chicago, and) I hope that some time he will give my 
friend Wuirs the benefit of his valuable information on. the 
subject of agriculture. 

Mr. MURPHY. And he wants good figures to base it on, 
toe, 

Mr. TINCHER. I will say this for Mr. Beee. Mr. Bree 
knews just as much about agriculture as my delightful manu- 
facturing friend from Ohio [Mr. Murrey] does, which is 
not much. [Laughter.) 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a proposition for agriculture. It 
is: @ propesition to make a few places for a few employees. The 
farmers get this information now. There is not a little ship- 
ping station in the United States where in the morning, before 
you ship, you cam not find out what the arrivals were at 
the various: markets. 

This is just a scheme to get some more money, and it will 
grow. It has: grown to: almost $700,000 in a few years; and 
in 10 years the $700,000 will be a joke, because every time you 
let it get out from the trunk lines to a few more places it 
adds to the amount off money enormously. Of course, it may 


be a means of sustaining the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
in spite of the radio if we will pay the taxpayers’ money to 
them for sending out telegrams to be delivered some six or 
eight hours after the radio message has: given us the faets. 
Of course, it is too bad that about one-third of that informa- 
tion goes te that portion of the country that produces the live- 
steck, and only about two-thirds of it goes to the big cities, 
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Just 
chance to vote for something for agriculture, and they will 





wait. Inside of a week these big-town boys will have a 
forget all about this. These fellows who know about the grad- 
ing of class A hogs, who have read a few agricultural reports 
und the reports of the Secretary, I would like to have them 
tell me where they grade the hogs? 


Mr. MADDIEN. Mr. Chairman, of course the gentleman 
from Kansas ought to tell the House that the Secretary of 


Avriculture has no power to grade hogs at all. 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, I assume that Mr. Bece is the only 
ventlieman in the House who has produced hogs to such an 
extent that he knows what a grade class A hog is in Cleve- 
land. {Laughter.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I was under the impression that 
when a farmer out in my country got ready to send a load of 
hogs to town he got the Chicago Drovers’ Journal and all of 
the information every morning. 

Mr. TINCHER. Why, in the little home towns you go into 
a bank every moruing before you leave, and the radio people 
will tell you what the supply was in all of the principal mar- 
kets the day before. What we ought to be doing is reducing 
this appropriation and using the radio and not subsidizing 


the Western Union Telegraph Co. [Applause.] 
Mr. MORGAN and Mr. MURPHY rose. 
Mr. TINCHER. Let me see, to which shall I yield? If I 


yield to Mr. Morgan, L am afraid he will take up all of my 
time, so that I will yield to the shoe manufacturer from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. Then I shall gladly yield the floor. 
| Laughter. ] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, ! move that all debate upon 
this amendment and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. Chairman, I do not know as much about 
hogs as the gentleman from Kansas, and I do not mean Mr. 
Wuire, either. I spent 26 years of the first part of my life on 
a farm, and yet I do not khow as much about livestock as some 
of these gentlemen have stated here to-day that they know. 
I do know a few things, however. I know that since I have 
been here we have been voting for Muscle Shoals, we have been 
voting millions of dollars to nearly every western section of the 
country, and it will not be very long until the Eastern States 
and, in fact, all of the States that have harbors will want large 
appropriations. Seme gentleman will rise and want an appro- 
priation for them. I remind gentlemen that when you look at 
this bill, the State of Indiana, with its nearly 3,000,000 of popu- 
lation, you will find, is left out entirely—and we have not asked 
for any other appropriations. The gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Mager] undertakes to tell you that this matter will not 
amount to anything; that it is of no account at all. If that 
be true, why not strike out the $682,000 entirely and wipe it 
all out? [Applause.] The very fact that it is in the bill is 
proof that it is of value. There sits my friend from Indianapo- 
lis [Mr. Moorrs]; he comes from the heart of Indiana, the 
greatest State in the Union, and yet it is left out. We sell our 
livestock at Buffalo and Cleveland, and we are entitled to this 
service. [Applause.] 

What is wrong with the farmers of the West? They have no 
market. Do you want to bottle them up and not let them have 
any market? They are bottled up as far as the markets of the 
world are concerned. Their products are a drug upon the 
market, and they can not get anything for them, and yet gentle- 
men do not want them to have access even to the eastern mar- 
kets. I say it is an important matter. The people of the State 
of Indiana are not asking an appropriation, but they think that 
by increasing this $60,000 Indianapolis and these other cities 
will be accommodated. They say there is nobody asking for it 
but the telegraph companies. I wonder if the gentleman from 
Kansas wants to help the radio companies-—— 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Oh, no. 

Mr, COOK. I meant the other good-looking gentleman from 
Kansas. [Laughter.] What he does not know about livestock 
and things of that kind would not make a primer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOK. I will. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is it not a fact that this same service 
is furnished western farmers on smali markets? 

Mr. COOK. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In the State of Ohio we market daily 
several hundred thousand dollars worth of livestock. 

Mr. COOK. In these States we raise as much livestock as 
any other section. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will yield further, last 
year we marketed 25,000 cattle, 50,000 calves, 125,000 sheep, 
and 634,000 hogs to markets made and reported by middlemen 
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themselves or their agencies. Does not the gentleman think we 
are entitled to the same unbiased, accurate, and complete Gov- 
ernment-reported marketing service that is given the western 
farmer? 

Mr. COOK. Yes; we want equal facilities. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman [applause], I think 
I may say what I care to say in three minutes. I think prob- 
ably the argument is closed now. Really, I have not thought 
at any time that the service under discussion was of great util- 
ity to the stock raisers and stock feeders of the country. I 
made the statement on the floor of the House something like 
two years ago that we had the market as quickly from Chicago 
in the Daily Drovers’ Journal as we had it from the reports of 
the Agricultural Department here in Washington. That state- 
ment was questioned by Mr.- ANDERSON, the then chairman of 
the subcommittee. Now, I want to state the facts. There is 
no sound and fury in this talk. Every man who is a stockman, 
who has had experience, who has been on the market, who has 
handled stock for years, knows that all the information that is 
sought to be secured through this amendment is available to 
every stockman in the United States every day. He knows 
that on the builletin board in the Kansas City lobby is set down 
the receipts at every great market in the United States every 
morning. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. MURPHY. Does not the gentleman know that the large 
cities that are asking this service do not have governmental 
reports and no one to gather the governmental statistics to 
send out? 4 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Well, then, I will modify my state- 
ment and say every livestock market of any importance in the 
United States [laughter] has on the bulletin board every morn- 
ing a statement as to the condition of the market, the fluctua- 
tions in swine, sheep, and cattle. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. In a moment. Now, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bree], who has handled so many cattle from 
Chicago, I do not know how many million® [laughter], tells us 
about the different grades of stock, how they are graded at 
different markets; that one class of cattle of a certain weight 
are graded at one market differently from the manner in which 
they are graded at another market. Surprising information. 
However, I think everyone knows who has had any experience 
with livestock that there is much more in the quality than in 
the weight. Let me ask some of the short-grass men from 
Texas 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska rose. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Everything is in the quality and in 
the breeding. Now I will claim the five minutes for which I 
have been recognized, although I may not need it. I do not 
understand, gentlemen, there is any discrimination against the 
cooperative organizations. I do not understand that the farm 
bureau to which the gentleman referred in his speech as having 
filed so many memorials on this subject is a corporation for the 
transaction of business at any place in the United States. It 
is an association, as I understand it, for advancing the inter- 
ests of agriculture through conferences and dissemination of 
information, as all lines of industry and business have asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I will be glad to yield to my good 
friend. “ 

Mr. BEGG. The farm bureau and cooperative associations, 
according to their information to me, are working hand in hand 
in putting this stock on the market—one-half a second and I am 
through—and they claim that these reports that they get from 
the stock markets in these centers are biased against the 
cooperatives. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas, Well, if there is any corporation 
engaged in business that is guilty of unfair practices, his 
amendment will not cure it. It will not help it in the least. 
Now, I say the quotations from the Daily Drovers Telegram 
and Drovers Journal, of Chicago, are not accredited to any 
commission house or any cooperative society. The sales are 
collected from different firms and printed for the benefit of the 
country at large. But I have never believed this Government 
service was in any sense superior to the service furnished by 
the publications especially devoted to that work. 

I do not believe to-day that it is an organization of any par- 
ticular utility to agriculture in this country. I know of no 
unjust discrimination against the cooperative organizations; 
and I will say further and unqualifiedly that I want to see the 
cooperative salesman, both as a commission salesman and as a 
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country dealer handling the products of the farmer, to have a 
fair chance and a square deal with a regular corporation, and 
I believe they have it, and they ought to have it, without any 
discrimination. fApplanuse.] 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the substitute of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mag@ee] to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
fhe neces apperred to have it. 

Mr. MAGER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a di- 
vision. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 56. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BEGG. division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHATRMAN. A division fs called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to strike 
out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment to strike out the paragraph. The Clerk will report 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Baca: Strike out the paragraph beginning 
on line 16, page 55, and ending on line 2, page 56. 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it 

Mr. BEGG. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is asked for. 

Mr, BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that no man can demand a division unless he rises, 

Mr. BEGG. [I am up. What is the matter with the gentle- 
man from Texas? [Laughter.] 

The CHATRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Ohio to strike out the paragraph. 

The committee divided; and there were—avyes 27, noes 64. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COMPLETION OF WOOLWORK 

To enable the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to complete the 
work of the Domestic Wool Section of the War Industries Board and 
to enforce Government regulations for handling the wool clip of 1918 
as established by the wool division of said board, pursuant to the 
Executive order dated Deeember 31, 1918, transferring such work to 
the said bureau, $11,290, and to continue, as far as practicable, the 
distribution among the growers of the wool clip of 1918 of all sums 
heretofore or hereafter collected or recovered with or without suit by 
the Government from all persons, firms, or corporations which 
handled any part of the wool clip of 1918. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, IT make the point 
of order on the paragraph on the ground that it abounds in 
levisiatien and is not anthorized by extsting law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph 
appropriates $11,290 “to enable the bureau to complete the 
work of the Domestic Wool Section of the War Industries 
Board, and to enforce Government regulations for handling 
the wool clip for 1918 as established by the wool division of said 
board, pursuant to the Executive order dated December 31, 
1918, transferring such work to the said bureau.” There is rio 
authority of law, I insist, for this paragraph, and certainly not 
for the provision providing for the enforcement of regulations 
made by the War Industries Board. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. McKWOWN. The purpose of this provision is to assist, 
is it not, in the recovery of funds due to the woolgrowers 
from the allocation of the wool? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think so. 

Mr. McKEOWN. It is not meritorious. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. [I insist that this money should 
not come out of the Treasury. We have appropriated $105,500 
since 1920 to enforce the regulations made by the War Indus- 
tries Board in 19178. In other words, it-is a hang-over war 
proposition. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yiel. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think if the gentleman will ask my co! 
league from Texas (Mr. Hupsreru], who represents a wool 
district, he will tell you, and I can affirm myself, since I rep- 
resent partly a wool district, that this is just to pay a bunch 
of employees who have never been worth a cent to the wool- 
growers of the Southwest, and we have been carrying it here 
for five years. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Absolutely, for the purpose of 
maintaining certain places and paying certain employees six 
years after the war has come to a close. There oucht to be 
an end to these war boards. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does the gentleman know of any wool- 
grower who ever received a dollar from this distribution? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There may have been some. But 


I will say to the gentleman this: They have collected over’ 


$730,000, so the hearings show. They distributed about $550,- 
000, or about half the amount that they have collected, and the 
average amount paid to a woolgrower is $3. ‘They paid in 
some cases checks for $100 and checks for $10, and other 
amounts have been paid, but it is admitted that in a great 
many eases it is only a few cents that is paid to the wool- 
grower. The expense involved dees not justify such an ex- 
penditure. Hven if $3 is the average amount refunded, I sub- 
mit that it does not justify spending $105,500 of the people's 
money. There ought to be an end to this proposition. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If the average is $3, that would be 
equivalent to 3 pounds of wool. 

Mr. BYRNS of Temessee. I want to address myself to the 
question of whether this was authorized by law or not. 

The CHALRMAN (Mr. Cutnpstom). Let the Chair aseertain 
whether it is contended that there is authority of law for this 
appropriation. The Chair will ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee whether it is contended that there is authority of 
law for this appropriation ? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I do not know whether there is 
authority for it or not, but it has been carried in the agriecul- 
tural appropriation bill for a number of years. I would 
ask the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byans] to reserve 
his point of order for the present. There are suits pending 
to colleet the balanee of the money and some $753,000 is in 
the hands of the Department of Justice for collection. What 
are you going te do? Drop the eases? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. IL will say to the gentleman 
from New York that this will not interfere with those cages. 
If those suits are founded in law certainly the failure to make 
an appropriation of $11,290 to pay somebody a salary in the 
Agricultural Department will not serve to defeat those law- 
suits. 

Mr. MAGER of New York. I will say to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that I do not understand that one cent of this 
$11,000. goes to pay anybody’s salary. As I understand from 
the hearings, these are moneys for the purpose of meeting 
the expenses occasioned by the litigation that is pending. It 
seems to me that it weuld be very foolish to stop the collection 
of these moneys. So far as the Treasury is concerned, money 
is going into the Treasury all the time and there now remains 
in. the Treasury $138,935 which can not be distributed. If the 
gentleman’s discernment is so keen that he has found one 
source of revenue to the Treasury, a little money going into 
the Treasury, and the gentleman wants to stop it, all right, 
but here is one place where something is going into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman permit me 
to make a remark right there? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is not going to 
contend that this money is in the Treasury of the United 
States? : 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. That is what I understand. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The hearings show exactly to 
the contrary. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Let me read the gentleman the 
facts. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But I have the facts right here 
as shown by the hearings. The gentleman himself developed 
the fact that this is a special fund of the Agricultural De- 
partment and has never been paid into what we call te 
“miscellaneous fund” of the Treasury and placed to the credit 
of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The amount that I stated is 
credited to the woolgrowers who can not be found, and all 
of the amount so credited is in the Treasury to-day, and 
eventually will be placed to the credit of this Government, 
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I will read to my colleague what ap- 


There remains in the Treasury, which we know to be undistributable, 
$158,935.83, which you will see is a great deal more than the at- 
tempt to collect apd distribute has cost the Goverment up to this 
time, or will cost the Government, 


They claim they can not find or locate the people to whom 
that money is due—$138,935. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Then why pay it all out in sal- 
artes? Mr. Chairman, the statement is made, and the facts I 
have before me show, that this money has never been paid 
into the Treasury of the United States. It is spoken of here 
as being in the Treasury of the United States. The author- 
ities in the Agricultural Department have placed the fund 
that has been collected in a special fund to the special credit 
of this particular activity. It has never been paid into miscel- 
laneous receipts of the Treasury and is not there now. 

I insist that if you are going to continue to collect this money, 
and if you are going to continue to pay salaries to employees 
for this hang-over war proposition—-which should have been 
settled several years ago—then pay the salaries out of that 
special fund, and do not take it out of the Treasury of the 
United States. You have already appropriated $105,500 out 
of the Treasury in order to carry on this work, and yet you say 
you have $188,000 which has not been distributed because you 
have not been able to find the wool growers. My information 
from these hearings is that you have only distributed $350,000, 
and yet you have collected $738,000. I say that if you are going 
to carry on this work, then let the work pay for itself and do 
not take it out of the Treasury of the United States. If we 
are going to listen to those who are drawing these salaries, we 
will probably be here for the next 10 years paying these sala- 
ries while these lawsuits in the United States Supreme Court 
and other places are being settled. This appropriation has 
been made every year for over four years for the completion of 
the wool-section work, and yet we are as far from having it 
completed now as we ever were. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I demand the 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order, 
the gentleman from Texas, 
of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I was discussing the merits of the 
proposition, having been led astray. If the Chair wishes to 
hear anything on the point of order, I think I can show that 
Mr. Sherman himself admits that this is subject to a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest, if he may, that 
one important question will be the original act under which the 
War Industries Board operated, and then if there is any au- 
thority of law the legal authority pursuant to which the Ex- 
ecutive order was issued transferring this work to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I want to address 
myself to that particular point when the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee concludes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Tennessee desires 
to discuss the point of order further, the Chair will be glad to 
hear him. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I want to read 
the Chair what Mr. Sherman, who appeared before the committee 
on behalf of this appropriation, had to say upon the subject of 
whether or not this was authorized by law, as follows: 


The War Industries Board made a promise to the grower before 
they went out of office that they would make an effort to collect and 
return the excess profits. We fell heir to that promise, and Congress 
has aided us every year in making appropriations to help us carry out 
that promise, and the courts have held that while the War Industries 
Board may have exceeded its powers in promulgating this regulation, 
it did not exceed the powers which Congress could have granted it, 
and that Congress by appropriation of money year after year for this 
purpose completely ratified and cured any legal defect that might have 
existed in the beginning. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is a very curious doctrine. 

Mr. SrermMan. Some lawyers have told us that it was a very curi- 
ous doctrine, but every Judge has upheld it. 


There is an admission from Mr. Sherman himself that the 
appropriation bills enacted from year to year have, in the judg- 
ment of the courts, ratified the regulation. But the Chair very 
well knows an appropriation bill holds good only from year to 
year, and here we are seeking to make a new appropriation 
which, if Mr. Sherman be correct, would have the effect of 
ratifying these regulations adopted eight years ago, and I am 
insisting, of course, that while he may be correct that they 


regular order. 
the Chair will say to 
is the determination of this point 
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were ratified and approved by Congress for the year for which 
the appropriation bill was passed, yet on July 1 the ratification 
which was given by the current appropriation bill will have 
expired, and therefore that can not be cited as an authority 
for this particular appropriation for the coming fiscal year. 

The Chair will recall that in 1918 the Government undertook 
to take over the purchase of wool. It established certain reg- 
ulations as an incident to the taking over or the control of 
wool. By these regulations it was provided that dealers in 
distributing centers should have a certain percentage over 
their gross profits, and that dealers who bought directly from 
the growers of wool should have 14 cents per pound over 
their gross profits. I know of no law which would permit the 
Government to undertake to fix prices in this country except 
by the process of commandeering. The Government had the 
right during the war to commandeer the wool and then pay 
the party from whom it was commandeered such price as the 
Government thought was reasonable; and if that party was 
dissatisfied, then he had the right to appeal to the courts and 
secure ,a proper adjustment of the price; butggere we are six 
years after the war has come to a close. ey have col- 
lected, it is true, $738,000 from dealers who, they say, exceeded 
the price attempted to be fixed by the Government—and I 
may say here that I know of some cases of very small dealers 
who have been called upon to make payments when they had 
no profits, because it had been held by the -Government or 
those in charge of this work that where a dealer buys from 
another dealer, and that dealer bought from a grower, and 
that dealer made. his one and a half cents profit, then the sec- 
ond dealer from whom they are now demanding these profits 
shall not be entitled to any profit whatsoever. In other words, 
his rent, all of his overhead, all of the expenses of his clerks 
and help in the handling of the wool and the freight and 
everything of that sort shall be at a loss to him. 

I insist that there is no law which would justify these regu- 
lations, and yet this provision undertakes to ratify them for 
the next year by saying, “To enable the wool section to 
enforce the regulation promulgated by the War Industries 
Board in 1918.” Neither is there law or regulation for the 
distribution proposed. This is a matter which requires legis- 
lation, and that legislation should be proposed by the regular 
legislative committee and not by way of a rider on an appro- 
priation bill. I submit that the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to 
say anything about the merits of this matter. The probabilities 
are that there is a great deal of force in the suggestions made 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, but that is not the question 
now involved. The question is whether it comes within the 
rules and is in order, and anything else is extraneous. This 
comes under paragraph 2 of Rule XXT: 


No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, 
or be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not pre- 
viously authorized by law. 


The question, therefore, is whether this expenditure had been 
previously authorized by law. I think there is no doubt about 
that matter, Mr. Chairman. The paragraph says: 


To enable the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to complete the work 
of the domestic wool section. 


The appropriation is made to the Bureau of Agricultural Keo- 
nomies. Will anyone contend that that bureau is not author- 
ized by law to expend any sums of money that might properly 
be given to it? 

So, the authorization going to a bureau of the Government, 
this authorization by law certainly is good in that respect. 
Now, what are they authorized to do? They are authorized to 
complete the work of the domestic wool section of the War 
Industries Board and to enforce Government regulations for 
handling the wool clip of 1918 as established by the wool divi- 
sion of said board, pursuant to the Executive order dated De- 
cember 31, 1918, transferring such work to the said bureau. 

Now, the question is whether the authority to transfer that 
work from the War Industry Board to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics was with legal authority or whether it was 
not. There can be no question on that, because under the na- 
tional defense act of 1916 certain extraordinary powers were 
given to the President of the United States in time of war. 

If the Chair will look at that act, he will find in the pro- 
visions for the organization of the national defense act—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will yield, I 
make no question on the right of the Executive to transfer the 
work of the War Industries Board to the cultural Depart- 
ment. My point is that the War Industries had no a 
to make the regulation for which this bill undertakes to make 
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the appropriation. It is a question of transfer, and I think the 
transfer was legal. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. All right, bring the thing down to 
that issue. Admit that the transfer was legal and made in pur- 
suance of the law. The only remaining thing for the Chair is 
the question of whether there was any authority in the War 
Industries Board to do what the gentleman says they have done 
and to continue it. I think there is no question as to that 


proposition. I will read from section 10151 of Barnes’s Code, | 


page 2428: 


The President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to appoint a 


board on mobilization ef industries essential for military preparedness, | 
nonpartisan in character, and to take all necessary steps to provide | 


for such clerical assistance as he may deem necessary to organize and 
coordinate the work hereinbefore described. 

The President in time of war or when war is imminent is empowered, 
through the head of any department of the Government, in addition 
to the present authorized methods of purchase or procurement, to 
place an order with any individual, firm, association, company, cor 


poration, or organized manufacturing industry for such product or | 


material as may he required, and which is of the nature and kind 
usually produced or capable of being produced by such individual, 
firm, company, association, corporation, or organized manufacturing 
industry. 


And so on; it is not necessary to read the whole section, but 
in this is a specific authorization to the President to at any 
time take possession of any industry, any business, any manu- 
facturing establishment, at any place in the country. There is 


ample authority given in the first section of the act and in the | 


succeeding sections of the act so the President might, if he 
desired, take the product of any particular industry or business 
and use it for war purposes. 


In pursuance of that authority plainly contained in the provi- 


sions of that statute, the President made an order taking over | 


the whole wool products of the country for war purposes. We 


can not question the authority at this time. Everyone adinits | 
that he did so. The best evidence that the President had the | 


power is that the President did exercise it. If anyone says that 


he did not have that authority, it seems to me that he ought to | 
he compelled to establish it. Where an order such as this has | 


been made by one in Executive authority, then the presumption 
must be that the order was legally made. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will yield, I 


want to say that the gentleman has entirely missed my point. | 


I said expressly that I did not question the right of the Presi- 
dent to commandeer the wool for Government purposes dur- 
ing the war. That was done and nobody questions it. It is 
not a question of the action of the President. This is a propo- 
sition now to enforce regulations that were made in 1918, 
made without legal authority, and which have no application 
to the commandeering of wool by the Government. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman permit me to 
answer that? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And in addition to that it pro- 
vides for continuing as far as practicable the distribution 


among the growers of the wool crop of 1918 of all sums hereto- | 
fore or hereafter collected or recovered with or without suit by | 


the Government from all persons, firms, or corporations. I say 
to the gentleman that neither he nor anyone else can find a 
regulation providing for this and adopted by the War Indus- 
tries Board, save the direction of the chairman, that if it was 
possible the money should be redistributed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I shall make one point of 
order that is good, and that is that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Just a word and I shall conclude. 

Mr. BLANTON. We were here until 11.15 o’clock last night 
and we ought to quit. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I think the gentleman is right 
about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 


point of order that there is no quorum present, which seems to | 


be seconded by the gentleman from Nebraska. The Chair will 
eount. [After counting.] Fifty-nine Members present, not a 
quorum. ° 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Granam of Illinois 
having assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CHrnp- 
BLOM, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee had had under 
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| tion thereon. 

The SPEAKER resumed the chair. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota, from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, reported the bill (H. R. 8839) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, which was read a first and second time, and, with the 
| accompanying report, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
; on the bill. 
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consideration the bill H. R. 722 


7220 and had come to no resolu- 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the agricultural bill. 
| The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, when it comes to appropriating 
public money for the Department of Agriculture I do not be- 
lieve we can afford to be stingy, especially if that department 
is using the money to enhance the greatest of all industries— 
agriculture. That was the purpose for which the department 
was created. When agriculture is prosperous, so is every 
other legitimate industry prosperous. When it is not, we 
| are met with industrial failures everywhere. 
But should the Agricultural Department not function as its 
| founders intended, should it divert public money appropriated 
by Congress to uses other than those directed by the Congress, 
I believe we can well afford to ask what are the people getting 
in return for the money expended? The people are willing to 
pay a dollar in taxes if they can get $2 in return, but they are 


| not willing to pay a dollar and get only 50 cents in return. 

| On August 15, 1921, an act passed by the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, known as the packers and stockyards act, went into 
effect. I shall not go into any lengthy discussion of what led 
| to the passage of that act. I will only quote briefly from the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission of July, 1918, after 
| this commission had made an exhaustive investigation of the 
meat-packing industry. Speaking of the five big meat packers, 
| the report says (page 24): 





If the five great concerns owned no packing plants and killed no 
cattle and still retained control of the instruments of transportation, 
| of marketing, and of storage, their position would not be less strong 
| than it is. 
| The producer of livestock is at the mercy of these five companies, 
because they control the market and the marketing facilities and, to 
| some extent, the rolling stock which transports the products to the 
| market. . 
The competitors of these five concerns are at their mercy, because 
of the control of the market places, storage facilities, and refrigerator 
ears for distribution. 
The consumer of meat products is at the mercy of these five, because 
both producer and competitor are helpless to bring relief. 
| 


To remedy these conditions the commission recommended 
| that the Government take over all stock and refrigerator cars, 
stockyards, branch houses, and cold-storage plants for the chief 
| purpose of encouraging competition in the packing industry. 
' Competition seems to be the one thing needed to relieve the 
| monopolistic hold the packers seemed to have over the food 
| supply of the country. That idea is not put forward by the 
| Federal Trade Commission alone, but it is the central idea 
running all through the hearings on the packers and stockyards 
bill. 

It is true farmers complained of a great many fraudulent 
practices at the livestock terminals, such as short changing, 
| underweighing, dockage, crippling stock in order to supply 
| rendering plants, and so forth, but with the establishment of 
| competition in buying and selling at the livestock terminals 
it was thought by Congress that most of these practices would 
disappear. 

What has been the result? The very practices Congress tried 
to abolish appear to have continued unabated until Minnesota, 
a year and a half after the packers and stockyards act went 
into effect, asked for the repeal of this act in order that that 
State could offer some protection to the livestock producers of 
the Northwest at the South St. Paul terminal. This was an 
appeal made to Congress by the Minnesota Legislature in Jan- 
uary, 1923. 

This was followed April 4, 1923, by a statement coming from 
the Department of Agriculture to the effect that In checking 
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| 


up the books of the commission men at one of the large live- | 
‘ k terminals of the Middle West it was found that six com- | 
miission firms had been making improper account saies, and 
“when these shortcomings were called to the attention of the 
livestock exchange at that market these firms were fined a 
tota! of $1,600." and one of them retired from the market. | 


' 


Chis criticism is made against the old-line commission men, the 
rt vho had been guilty of short changing the farmers, cheat- 


on Weights, overdockage, crippling livestock for the render- 


i plants, and forth, 
The audit, however, ineluded legal agents of farmer customers. 
Contrast the polite criticism of the old-line commission firms 


alba 
‘ 


SO 


in this same release of April 4. 


On 


It says: 
one of the large markets, where a large percentage of livestock is 
signed by rative shipping associations, it was found that com- 
ion men had been making a bid for business by giving a “ rake-off” 


con 
mt 


eoope 


e with that of the farmers’ shipping associations farther on | 


to the managers of local shipping associations. Investigation by the 
rey entatives of the packers and stockyards administration showed 
thet bogus sales slips were being made out which did not show the 
actuol amounts paid for the livestock by packers or other buyers. The 
comn on men themselves did not profit by these shady transactions, 
except that by giving attractive terms to managers of shipping associa- 
iions they were able to increase their business. The Government men 
found that on this particular market many of these managers made ita 
practice to “shop” around among commission men to get the biggest | 
“rake-off’’ possible. Needless to. say, this practice very suddenly 
Blopped 


In other words, for a commission firm to short-change a farmer | tendents, and other titled nobility in the department showing 


as much as $450 on a shipment of stock, or to underweigh a car 
Oo} 


over 700 per cent on invested capital, these were called “ short- 
comings.” But for a farmer to load a shipment of cattle belong- 
ing to himself and neighbors and go into market where he tried 
to get the best terms possible for his shipment, he was accused 
of “ shopping around” and trying to get a “ rake-off.” He was 
necused of “ shady transactions.” Absolute stealing on the part 
of the old-line commission men is a “shortcoming.” Trying to 
create competition in buying, on the part of the farmer, is a 
“shady transaction.” Think of a farmer being accused of 
* Shady transactions ” for doing the very thing the law gave him 
a right to do, while a commission firm that absolutely steals 
from the farmer is merely guilty of a “ shortcoming.” 

ut the release of April 4 did not seem to help much, 
because the farmers continued to complain about the way the 
act was working out. So in July, 1923, the Livestock Hxchange 
came to the reseue of the Department of Agriculture and 
published the fact that instead of six firms at this terminal 
being guilty of “ shortcomings” there were 16, and instead of 
the exchange fining them $1,600 it fined them about $6,000. 
But even that did not allay the criticism, so about a month 
later the Secretary of Agriculture went to Atlantic City or 
somewhere and delivered a speech. About two months later, 
hewever, he was forced to follow the law and hold hearings 
on a few cases of illegal practices. 

Suppose Congress had passed this law and placed its admin- 
istration in my hands, and. suppose, further, that I was op- 
posed to meddling with the practices of the packers and com- 
mission firms at all, and suppose I was determined they 
should continue their illegal practices with as little hind- 
rance as possible. The first thing I would do would be to 
surround myself with administrative officials who were also 
opposed to the act and did not desire to have it enforced. 
‘to make sure that I got that kind of officials I would prescribe 
such qualifications to the Civil Service Commission as would 
bring men out of the employ of commission firms themselves. 
I would provide that they must know: “1. Theory and prac- 
tice or accounts as applied to livestock commission merchants,” 
and “2. Education and experience.” If I felt there would be 
the least doubt about my getting men from among the com- 
mission firms, [ would explain that “ under the second subject 
applicants must show that they have had at least four years 
of practical experience on the books of account of livestock 
commission merchants. This experience must have involved 
the keeping of double-entry books of account and must have 
included the preparation of trial balances, profits and loss 
statements of balance sheets.” 

‘his is exactly the qualifications asked for by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and the language I have used is taken ver- 
batim from the civil service circular No. 340, advertising the 
examination. 

1 have been told that every accountant of the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration has been taken out of the commis- 


stock 3.000 pounds, or to cripple two or three hogs in order to | 


; .. | they receive between $4,000 and $5,000 a year salary and ex- 
send them to a rendering plant where the packers were making | 
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sion firms, and all the supervisors at the livestock terminals, 
with few exceptions, have formerly been commission, men or 
employees of the commission firms and packers. One of the 
supervisors was formerly the chief lobbyist in the State of 


| Minnesota against any packer or stockyards legislation. 


In order to verify these stories I went to Mr. Chester Mor- 
rill, head of the Packers and Stockyards Administration, and 
asked if I could see the St. Paul file. He said I could, but 
before he showed it to me he said he would have to give me 
a little of the background of the case so I would understand 
it. But when he discovered I already had considerable of a 
background of the case I was informed I could not see it unless 
I would keep it confidential. I told him I was a member of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and, whatever information I received, I would lay it 
before this committee. He then informed me he had no author- 
ity to permit me to see the file. I then asked him for a list of 
supervisors and other employees in the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration, together with their salaries and expenses, and 
he infermed me he had no authority to give that to me. I 
then asked for copies of the weekly reports of work performed 
by the supervisors, and he said he had no authority to give me 
that. In other words, the people of the United States are 
spending $410,500 a year, and next year they will spend over 
$452,540 in administering the packers and stockyards act, and 
they have no right to know what they are getting for their 
money. 

But I have discovered some things they are getting. I have 
a few weekly reports of the supervisors, general superin- 


some things they do for the money they receive. I am told 


penses; but I could not verify this, beeause Mr. Morrill had 


| no authority to give me the facts. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


One supervisor reports for a week’s work: A hearing was 
held on a complaint about watering facilities and weighing 
services, and the conditions complained of shows an improve- 
ment. 

Another reports for his week’s work: Water supply comes 
from artesian wells and city hydrants and is first class. The 
stockyards company has two tanks holding 60,000 gallons. 

Another reports for his week’s work: The sale of “soft 
hogs,” guaranteed to kill “hard,” but they did not, and the 
commission firm selling the hogs lost $200. 

The supervisor suggested that the interested parties work 
out a definite plan for handling cases of this sort. His sug- 
gestions met with approval of officials of both the packer and 
commission firm and a definite plan will be put forward at 
the proper time. 

Another reports: 120,797 more hogs received than for the 
same month in 1922, and that only one minor complaint has 
been received this week, and it has been investigated and 
adjusted. 

Another report says: Nothing of very great significance has 
transpired at this market this week. 

Another reports that his time was well taken up with ad- 
justing complaints and making investigations. 

Another spent the week in endeavoring to influence the in- 
terested parties in lowering their deduction of $2 per hundred 
on crippled hogs. 

Another weekly report says: 


The price of horses is higher this week, good horses bringing $130 
to $135, and better horses bring a better price. 


Another supervisor reports: 


I have been more active this week than last, as I have visited 
Buffalo, Cleveland, and Detroit. 


At Buffalo he found the salesmen trying to force the buyers 
to assume all the risk of reactors. At Cleveland he found the 
physical condition of the property “showed marked improve- 
ment.” At Detroit he spent his time trying to loeate six hogs 
the packer claimed to have lost. 

Another supervisor reports that he notified the superin- 
tendent of the yards that he had received a complaint about 
the water pressure at the south end of fhe yard, and he pro- 
ceeded to investigate. He found the water of good quality. 
He also said he was “ considering some things that he would 
report on later.” 

Another weekly report says— 


great improvement is noticed in the bedding of stock cars. 
It continues— 
It looks as if our efforts are bearing fruit. 








192 

Ua: 
Another reports for his week’s work: 
Triplicate sales tickets have been ordered. 
Hie also reports that a— 


commission firm, through mistake, weighed to a trader a fat heifer 
instead of a feeder cow, and the Traders’ Exchange and the super- 
visor brought the parties together in the office of the stockyards ad 
ministration, and after going over the case in detail it was agreed each 
should stand half the loss. Both parties appeared satisfied. 


Anothér supervisor reports he— 


attended a conference this week where railroad officials were adjust- 
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ing rates and congested conditions on their lines, and one of these | 


officials said “the number of officials present is due to the presence of 
a representative of the Department of Agriculture,” and that “his 
presence contributed to the favorable outcome of the conference.” 
The supervisor was asked to attend the next conference also. 


Another reports: 


1 had occasion to listen in on a conversation between a packer and 
a commission man, and both expressed unqualified approval of the way 
the act is administered. One said, ‘‘We know now that we are all 
soing to be treated alike.” 


Another reports: 


Your supervisor was again complimented by the stockyards company 
on the fine train service he was instrumental in bringing about— 


And that— 


the railroad officials are keen to know of cases where trains are unduly 
late in reaching their destination. 


Ye gods! There has not been a day or an hour in 25 years 
that a railroad company has not known exactly where its trains 
are and whether they were late. 

Another spent a whole week in trying to find a heifer that 
had been lost in transit by some shipper. And so it goes. 

I laid these facts before the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Department of Agriculture. I had been told that these 
committees never functioned except when the House and the 
committees were of a different political complexion from the 
administration, and they only functioned then when it was 
desired to dig up something against the administration to be 
used in campaigns. But it occurred to me that Congress and 
the people have a right to know what is being done with the 
money we are appropriating, whether the House and the ad- 
ministration are of a different political complexion or not. The 
committee felt the same way, and its chairman and myself ap- 
peared before the Committee on Accounts and asked for a 
clerk to enabie us to look into the expenditures of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We laid before that committee the in- 
formation I have here given. We made it plain we were not 
starting out on a muckraking campaign, but that we hoped to 
be able to render some assistance to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in his endeavor to be of service to the farmers of this 
eountry. That was three weeks ago and the committee has no 
clerk yet. The Democratic members of the Committee on 
Accounts were in favor of giving us a clerk. The chairman of 
the committee was noncommital. The Republican member from 
Massachusetts [Mr. UNpERHIt1.] thought if there was anything 
which ought to be looked into it should be done by a special 
committee. 

Another Republican Member was opposed to any investiga- 
tion, saying: 


We have too many investigations now. 


But the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
Agriculture has gone ahead with the inquiry as best it can 
without a clerk. We asked for the pay roll of the packers and 
stockyards act about three weeks ago, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture said he would get it for us. I am informed by a 
clerk in the department that it has been ready for us over 
two weeks, but the committee did not receive it until to-day, 
since which time I have not been able to examine it. 

Up to date we have had three witnesses from the department 
testify. The most important is John M. Burns, of the solicitor’s 
office in the Department of Agriculture. Mr. Burns is well 
known to congressional committees. His work is directly con- 
nected with the administration of the packers and stockyards 
act. He testified that those who are administering the act— 


have moved contrary to the letter and spirit of the antitrust laws; 
they have set up a public policy and a self-constituted authority that 
is entirely out of harmony and out of line with the spirit and pur- 
pose of the legislation they were acting under, and they have diverted 
public funds to the accomplishment of an illegal purpose. 


| February 22. 
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He further testified— 


that if the department had exerted its influence to bring about com- 
petitive action in the stockyards rather than to stifle it it would 
have been worth many millions of dollars annually to the livestock 
producers of this country. 


Mr. Burns then related how the commission firms at the 
various terminais were not pern ted to file individual rates 
for selling livestock but were required to file their rates in 
bloc, and these rates were kept right up to the war-peak 
level while livestock prices are less than one-third what they 
were during the war. A bloc of commission firms has the 
stamp of governmental approval, while a farm bloe is con- 
demned as bolshevistic, communistic, and sovietistic, but a busi- 
ness men’s bloe is business 

Believing the rates charged by commission men for selling 
livestock were outrageously high, the farmers in the vicinity 
of one of the livestock terminals formed a cooperative selling 
agency and attempted to file a lower rate with the Department 
of Agriculture. Mr, Morrill, administrator of the packers and 
stockyards act, refused to receive the rates of this association 
in the following language: 

Iu accordance with subdivision D of section 306 of the packers 
and stockyards act, tari’ No. 1 of Producers’ Commission Association 
for Kansas City has been rejected and refused for filing because it 
does not provide and give lawful notice of its effective date, as it was 
net filed in Washington until February 16, and purports to be effective 
Also, schedule departs from current market rates and 
would be suspended during pendency of proceedings involving reason- 


| ableness of Kansas City market rates if it had been properly filed. 


tC CC IT 
er 


But Mr. Morrill’s legal department advised him that he had 
acted contrary to law; that the rates did provide lawful notice 
of their effectiveness and should have been received, filed, and 
permitted to become effective. Nevertheless, this agency has 
never heen permitted to do business. 

Later another cooperative agency was formed at another ter- 
minal. This agency was permitted to file its rates. These 
rates were lower than the old-line commission men were charg- 
ing. But at once Mr. Morrill and his associates directed their 
guns against this concern and began arbitrating the question. 
Just what there was about this question to “ arbitrate” | am 
not able to say, but it was “ arbitrated” for weeks and weeks, 
with the final result that this association was permitted to do 
business at the same high rates charged by the old-line com- 
mission men. It is permitted, however, to declare patronage 
dividends, and it writes: 


This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 12, and we 
are pleased to give you the information asked for, and it is open for 
publication. We, as a farmers’ organization, owned and controlled 
by farmers, have no secrets. We will stand full investigation. 


Total amount of commissions collected in 1923__._______. $265, 000 


Percentage of patronage dividend in 1923... .--~- per cent. 57 
Total amount of patronage dividend in 1923.........-.-.. $152, 323 


In the arbitration of this case I find this significant lan- 
guage in the report of the arbitrators: 


6. No publicity shall be given to the information gathered by said 
arbitrators by either the complainants or defendants herein, and no 
public statement or interview with respect thereto given out unless 
by authority or direction of said arbitrators. 


In other words, the public has no right to know how its 
business is being conducted. It has no right to know how its 
money is being expended. Everything must be done in some 
secret, mysterious way. Everything must be carried on just 
as big business conducts its affairs—behind closed doors in the 
dark. 

Had the Department of Agriculture administered the packers 
and stockyards act as Congress intended it should be admin- 
istered, had it encouraged competitive selling at the terminal 
markets by encouraging farmers’ cooperative selling agencies 
on the basis of what the above cooperative agency is able to 
do, it would be a saving to the livesteck producers of this 
country of over $22,000,000 a year in lower selling rates. 

But instead of the department encouraging competitive sell- 
ing, it is stifling it. Instead of its protecting the farmers 
against the unlawful acts of commission men, it is protecting 
the commission men against the farmers. 

It is true the department has done something toward putting 
a stop to “short changing,” but this is perhaps overbalanced 
by the $22,000,000 taken from the farmers in excessively high 
commission rates. It need not cost the Government $410,500 


to put a stop to “short changing,” and no part of it should be 
used to protect the commission men against the farmer. They 
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have always done a pretty good job of protecting themselves. 
l am therefore opposed to increasing this appropriation. 
In 1922 the livesteck producers’ organizations of the country 








filed a joint protest with Secretary Wallace against the war- 
‘ on rates for selling livestoek, urging him to ex- 
‘ f rity Congress had given him to reduce them. 
On t point Mr. Burns said: 
lind they not been hindered, obstructed, and deprived of their rights | 
tli Morrill's administration of the packers and stockyards act, | 
I ve those rates would have been materially and substantially re- 
a ! long ago through competitive conditions. That arbitration pro- 
g was utterly illegal. There was not a shred of authority for 
it in the aet I say that, in my humble opinion, it has cost millions 
and it has stabbed com tion in the heart. That whole 
ration preceeding should » publicly repudiated and those rates 
mld be gone into honestly and thoroughly by impartial minds. It 
is a duty the Government owes to $8 per cent at least of the producera 
of the country 
Mr. Burns condemned, in the strongest terms, the policy of 
Mr. Morrill in ferring cases of crookedness of commission 
men to livestock exchanges for corrective action instead of ex- 
posing it to the light of day and proceeding according to law. 


I set forth these facts as indieating that we are not getting 
our money's worth out of what we are already expending for 
administering the packers and stockvards act. Everything that 
the department has so far accomplished could be done for much 
less than we are now appropriating, and mest of what the de- 
partment is deing ean be done for no appropriation at all. 
‘The commission men appear to be administering the act and 
they need no apprepriation from Congress to de it. They fix 
their own selling eharges and if these charges are not high 
enough the department encourages them to make them high 
enough. ‘They ean do that without the aid of Congress. When 
the commission men or packers lose stock they use the depart- 
iment supervisors as chore boys to find it. They can use their 
own chore beys for that purpose. When commission firms mis- 
represent the quality of a carload of eatile to the packer the 
supervisor is called upon to adjust the matter, when it should 
be a matter of adjustment between the interested parties. As 
Mr. Burns says, the department has diverted its funds from 
creating competitive conditions at the terminals to the stifling 
of competition ; from protecting livestock producers against un- 
lawful practices of commission firms to protecting the commis- 
sion men against the producers. The departments should first 
see what it can do toward administering the act with the funds 
we are now giving it instead of trying to find ways to not ad- 
ministered it, and asking for more funds with which to 
do it, 

ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. MADDEN, 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) the Heuse adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, April 23, 1924, at 12 o’eleck noon. 


Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXTV, executive communications were 
tuken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

442. A letter from the Postmaster General transmitting claim 
of Mr. A. B. Ewing, postmaster at El Dorado, Kans., for eredit 
on account of losses sustained in the burglary of the post office 
on December 5, 1923, with recommendation that authority be 
granted to eredit said postmaster with $29,895.06, and that ap- 
propriation be made therefor; to the Committee on Claims 

443. A letter from the Secretary of War transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation “ For the relief of sufferers from earth- 
quake in Japan” (EH. Doc. No. 242); to the Committee on Mili- 
tury Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: Committee on Appropriations. H. 
Tt. 8889. A bill making appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 548). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF AND 
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Mr. RAKER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 5555, 
A bill to include certain lands in the county of Eldorado, Calif., 
in the Eldorado National Forest, Calif., and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 550). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CUMMINGS: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 5096. 
A bill to authorize the incorporated town of Sitka, Alaska, to 
issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $25,000 for the purpose 
of constructing a public-school building in the town of Sitka, 
Alaska; without amendment (Rept. No. 549). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERKNCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was discharged from the consideration of the bill 


(H. R. 8220) granting an increase of pension to Sylvester B. 
Brott, and the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8835) authorizing 
appropriations from the reclamation fund to provide for the 
investigation and construction of certain Federal irrigation 
works; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 8836) to provide safeguards 
for future Federal irrigation development, and an equitable 
adjustment of existing accounts on Federal irrigation projects, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

sy Mr. McLEOD: A bill (A. R. 8837) to regulate the park- 
ing of yehicles in the District of Columbia; to the Committea 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. UPSHAW: A bill (H. R. 8838) providing for the 
election of Cabinet officers by the people; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

sy Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 8839) making 
appropriations for the government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1925, and for other purposes; committed to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. YOUNG: A bill (HL. R. 8840) to provide that juris- 
diction shall be conferred upon the Court of Claims, not- 
withstanding the lapse of time or statutes of limitation, to 
hear, examine, and adjudicate and render judgment in any 
and all legal and equitable claims arising under or growing 
out of any treaty or agreement between the United States and 
certain bands of Indians, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minneseta: A bill (H. R. 8841) to pro- 
hibit the importation of certain hides and furs or packages 
thereof from Canada, unless marked so as to indicate the country 
of origin, and empowering certain State officers to inspect and 
mark such articles and packages; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 8842) te amend section 206 of the transpor- 
tation act, 1920, approved February 28, 1920; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

3y Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 8843) to authorize certain 
officers of the United States Marine Corps to accept from the 
Republic of Haiti “The medal for distinguished service”; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 8844) to provide compensation 
In lieu of taxes for the several States with respect to certain 
lands of the United States within the borders of said States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 8845) to amend sections 20 
and 21 of an act entitled “An act to the manufacture 
and sale of aleoholic liquors in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1917, as amended; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: Joint resotation (H. J. Res. 250y 
to stimulate crop production in the United States; to the Com 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TUCKDR: Resolution (H. Res. 267) questioning the 
constitutionality of the treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain for the prevention of smuggling intoxicating 
liquors inte the United States; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 8846) granting a pension co 
Rohama Crosley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAZARO: A bill (H. R. 8847) granting a pension to 
Catharine S. Wakefield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8848) granting 
an increase of pension to Hester Thomas; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (1. R. 8849) granting a pension to 
Almaria Hemstreet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 8850) making an appro- 
priation to compensate the Carolina Provision Co. for wood 
furnished the United States Government during the war; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 8851) grant- 


ing a pension to Ida E. Wilkinson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXIT, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2492. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of Fred W. Alwart and 
243 other citizens of Chicago, for repeat of all unfair war excise 
taxes, including tax on motor vehicles and parts therefor; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2493. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the Harry Boland Coun- 
cil; also petition of the Patrick Henry-Joe McKelvey Council; 
also petition of the Christopher Farrell Council of the American 
Association for the Recognition of the Irish Republic, praying 
the release of the Hon. Eamon De Valera; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2404. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Prairie Club, of Chi- 
eago, Ill, favoring the McNary-Clark bill (S. 1182 and H. R. 
4830) for the reforestation of denuded areas; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. i 

2495. Also, petition of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
favoring House bills 4517 and 6357, relating to improvement 
of the foreign service; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2496. Also, petition of the Illinois Association of Postmas- 
ters, favoring the Paige bill (H. R. 7016) ; to the Committee on 
the Pest Office and Post Roads. 

2497. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Mr. Cush Tibbetts, Linker 
Hotel, La Crosse, Wis., asking that he be given an opportunity 
to present to Congress alleged evidence of widespread nonen- 
forcement of law; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

2498. Also, petition of Mrs. R. H. Doe and 239 other resi- 
dents of Olivia, Minn., protesting against any modification of 
the national prohibition act that would legalize the use as bev- 
erages of beer, cider, and other alcoholic drinks; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2499. By Mr. LHATHERWOOD: Petition of the Utah State 
Farm Bureau, Salt Lake City, Utah, favoring House bill 5563; 
te the Committee on Agriculture. 

2500. By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of 190 residents of 
Gloucester County, N. J., protesting against legalizing ef 2.75 
beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2501. Also, petition of 436 residents of Camden, N. J., pro- 
testing against legalizing 2.75 beer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2502. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Ukrainian-American citi- 
zens of Boston, Mass., protesting against enactment of legista- 
tion requiring registration of alien workers in the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2703. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Maritime Association 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, favoring the improvement 
of harbor of refuge at Assateague, Va.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

2504. By Mr. YOUNG: Petitions of Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Valley City, N. Dak.; Methodist Episcopal Church, 
LaMoure, N. Dak.; Woman’s Club, Rugby, N. Dak.; Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, Glover, N. Dak.; Mothers’ Ctub, 
Crystal Springs, N. Dak.; Methodist Church of Dawson, N. 
Dak.; Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Crystal Springs, 
N. Dak.; Lutheran Ladies’ Aid of Berwick, N. Dak.; Lutheran 
Ladies’ Aid of Tunbridge, N. Dak.; Woman’s Christian Tem- 
peranee Union of Jamestown, N. Dak.; First Methodist Church 
of Jamestown, N. Dak.; First Baptist Church of Jamestown, 
N. Dak.; First Presbyterian Church of Jamestown, N. Dak.; 
First Congregational Church of Jamestown, N. Dak.; and Con- 
gregational Church of Valley City, N. Dak., against any modi- 
seaman of the Federal prohibition act; to the Committee on the 
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SENATE 
Wepnespay, April 23, 1984 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 1924) 

The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. HARRISON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Hollandale, in the State of Mississippi, praying for the pas 
sage of drastically restrictive immigration legislation with 
quotas based on the 1890 census, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Washington Court House, Ohio, praying an amendment to the 
Constitution granting equal rights to women, which wrs re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAPPER presented the petition of the Home Mission- 
ary Society of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Topeka, Kans., praying an amendment to the Constitution 
regulating child labor, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a letter from John R. Kuhn, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (accompanied by newspaper clippings), in 
advocacy of an appeal to Congress for the passage of legisla- 
tion guaranteeing a minimum price to producers of wheat 
and cotton, payable directly to the producers, upon delivery 
of the product at a Government agency, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented the petition of BE. N. Melgard 
and 56 other citizens of Hart Township; of Nels Brusuth and 
13 other citizens of New Hartford Township; of Henry Speltz 
and 26 other citizens of Norton; of G. M. Smith and 29 other 
citizens of St. Charles Township; of William J. Steckhansen and 
18 other citizens of Mount Vernon Township; of H. H. Nie- 
meyer and 15 other citizens of Homer Township; of Edward 
A. Campbell and 16 other citizens; of Frank W. Lueas and 25 
other citizens; of Kd. J. Overland and 18 other citizens, all of 
Hart Township; of J. A. Snook and 19 other citizens of Dale 
Township; and of Glenn L. Ashcroft and 6 other citizens of 
Whitewater Township, all in the State of Minnesota, praying for 
the passage of the so-called MeNary-Haugen export cerpora- 
tion bill, whieh were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He also presented the memorial of Rev. Avg. Sammelson 
and 522 other eitizens of Brainerd, Minn., remonstrating 
against the passage of legislation legalizing the manufacture 
and sale of 2.75 per cent beer, or otherwise modifying the so- 
ealled Volstead Prohibition Act, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of Heward EF. Evans and 33 
other citizens of Rochester, Minn., praying for the passage of 
legislation drastically restricting immigration, with quotas 
based on the census of 1800, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr. CAMERON. I present a telegram from Mrs. R. L 
Reyal, department president of the American Legion Auxiliary, 
Department of Arizona, at Grand Canyon, relative to the 
soldiers’ bonus bill, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred te the 
Committee on Finanee and ordered te be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[Telegram] 
GRAND CANYON, ARiIz., April 1, 12}. 
Hon. RaLpm CAMPRON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

The “American Legion Auxiliary, Department of Arizona, urges your 
unqualified support adjusted compensation bill as reported by Senate 
Finance Committee. Urge you oppose any amendments from floor of 
Senate, particularly oppose cash option and that you swpport bill as 
reported. We will remember and appreciate this action. 

Mrs. R. L. Rovar, 
Department President. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (Fi. R. 5218) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pittsburgh Coal, Land & Railroad Co. to eonstruct a bridge 
across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at or near Nolan, in 
Mingo County, W. Va., to the Kentucky side, im Pike County, 
Ky. (Rept. No. 451); 
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\ bill (TL. R. 8229) granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of St. Paul, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mis- 


(Rept. No. 452); and 
\ bill (HI. BR. 8304) granting the consent of Congress to the 

f Chicago to construct a bridge across the Calumet River 

at or near One hundredth Street in the city of Chicago, county 
ik, State of INinois (Rept. No. 453). 

ir. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 

‘ferved the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon : 

\ bill (S. 1688) authorizing the Court of Claims to adjudi- 
exte the claim of Capt. David McD. Shearer for compensation 

the adoption and use and acquisition by the United States 
Government of his patented inventions (Rept. No, 455); and 

\ bill (S. 1740) to provide relief for the victims of the air- 
plane accident at Langin Field (Rept. No. 456). 

Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, to which was referred the bill (H. R, 8350) making 
uppropriations for the Departments of State and Justice and 
for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No, 457) thereon, 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Civil Service, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3011) to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and 
ucts in amendment thereof, reported it with amendments, 


BRIDGES IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 3116) to 
nuuthorize the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Co. and 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. to construct a 
bridge across the White River, near the city of De Valls Bluff, 
Ark., and I submit a report (No. 454) thereon. The Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rortnson] is very much interested in the 
bill and I call his attention to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I ask unanimous consent 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments of the Committee on Commerce were, on 
page 2, line 3, after the word “ point,” to insert “ suitable to 
the interests of navigation”; in line 4, after the name “ Arkan- 
strike out “and to construct, operate, and maintain 
railroad bridges and approaches thereto at such other points 
on said river or on other navigable rivers as may be selected 
by said railroad companies or company and approved by the 
Secretary of War"; on page 2, line 9, to strike out “ Sec, 
2. Said bridge or bridges shall be constructed or reconstructed” ; 
und in line 13, to change the section number from 3 to 2, so as 
to make the bill read; 

Re it That 
Co., a corporation created 


for the present 


Committee of 


sas.’ to 


enacted, ete., the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway 
and existing by virtue of the laws of 
the United States, its successors and assigns, and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Rallway Co., a consolidated corporation organized 
the laws of the States of Illinois and Iowa, its successors and 
either one of said railroad companies, be, and they are 
authorized to construct or reconstruct, maintain, and operate 
a railroad bridge and approaches thereto across the White River at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, near De Valls Bluff, Ark., 
in ordance with the provisions of the act entitled “ An act to regulate 


of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 


under 
issigns, or 


hereby 


the construction 
©. 1906. 
See, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


expressly reserved, 


. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize 
the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Co. and the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. to construct a bridge across 
the White River near the city of De Valls Bluff, Ark.” 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 3150) for the relief of the Ancona Printing Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3151) for the erection of a Federal building at 
the city of Georgetown, Tex. ; and 

A bill (S. 3152) providing for the erection of a Federal 
building at the city of Taylor, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (8S. 3158) to authorize the construction of a nurses’ 
home for the Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in 
Asylum; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 3154) granting a pension to Edward M. Foltz; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

by Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 3155) to provide for public education upon political 
questions and for the dissemination of information upon po- 
litical issues and matters of a political nature of public interest 
by an authorized publicity pamphlet; to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, 

A bill (S. 3156) to establish a department of health, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A bill (S. 3157) to create the department of education; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

A bill (S. 3158) to prevent the use of the mails and of the 
telegraph and telephone in furtherance of fraudulent and 
harmful transactions on stock exchanges; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 3159) to establish a sanitary reserve corps for the 
Public Health Service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (8S. 3160) to establish a national bulletin; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 116) providing for survey of 
the Potomac River banks from Washington, D. C., to Great 
Falls, with a view to possible extension of the District park 
system; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 


PRINTING OF POSTAL 


EDGE 
(S. Con. Res. 
Printing: 


SALARY HEARINGS 


Mr. submitted the following concurrent resolution 


8), which was referred to the Committee on 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That, in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the printing act 
approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads of the Senate and the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads of the House of Representatives be, and are hereby, authorized 
and empowered to have printed 5,000 additional copies of Part I of 
the hearings before a joint subcommittee of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, first session, on salaries and compensation of employees in the 
Postal Service. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT IN NEW YORK CITY (8S. DOC. NO. 94) 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp, and also as a document, the speech which was delivered 
by the President on yesterday before the annual luncheon of 
the Associated Press in New York City. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, and also as a document, as follows: 

The 
than 


gathering and publication of news has a deeper significance 
is sometimes realized. No large enterprise can exist for itself 
alone. It ministers to some great need, it performs some great service, 
not for itself, but for others; or, failing therein, it ceases to be 
profitable and ceases to exist. This is the case with the Associated 
Press. It is one of the eyes of mankind which never slumbers, 
Without ceasing, it assembles each day the events of each part of the 
world, and transmits them to every other part. The fundamental 
reason for this lies in the fact that it is felt to be of vital importance 
to each man and each community to know what other men and other 
communities are doing. The news is printed and read, not for the 
mere purpose of entertainment, amusement, and recreation, but almost 
entirely for the practical purpose of information, In order that by 
means of accurate knowledge of what others are doing a course may 
be laid out of accurate and successful action, 

Faith in the American people means a faith in their ability to 
form sound judgments when once the facts have been presented to 
them clearly and without prejudice. It is this educational work, 
national in its scope, that the Associated Press performs, and upon its 
integrity and fairness depends in large measure the course of public 
opinion in the United States. This work is done without any tinge of 
personal or political opinion, A very practical need exists, and It is 
met by a very practical service. It is individual in its nature. It is 
a personal service fer each one of us, making its appeal entirely to 
the intelligence of the individual and recognizing fully the American 
ideal of intellectual independence, 








CHERISHED AMERICAN IDEAD 


This conception is not exactly at variance with, but certainly sup- 
plementary to, the long-cherished American: ideal of the independence 
of the individual and the independence of the Nation. Granted that 
the largest possible independence is a desirable goal, the consideration 
at once arises as to how such independence can best be secured. The 
work of the Associated Press, both necessary and’ logical, indicates 
that the true method would appear te He in reeognizing the broad 
principle of our individual and national dependence, calculating the 
requirements which flow from that condition, and governing ourselves 
accordingly. Complete independence means complete coordination and 
cooperation. From this principle arises the oft-repeated law of serv- 
ice—we can help ourselves only as we help others. A knowledge and 
an understanding of others become absolutely necessary in order to 


make our ideals practical One of the preeminent requirements of || 


eur country at the present time is to reestablish and emphasize in the 
publHe mind this Jaw of service. The danger to America is not in the 
direetion of the failure to maintain its economic position, but in the 
direction of the failure to maintain its ideals. 

The principle of service is not to be confounded: with a weak and 
impractical sentimentalism. It docs net mean that either the indi- 
vidual er the Nation is to assume the burdens whieh cught te be 


borne by others. It is warranted in considering self to the extent | 


ef reeognizing that it is justifiable to accumulate and hold’ the 
resources whieh must necessarily be used to serve ourselves, our own 
heuschol@, and our own Nation, But: it dees not stop there. It 
recognizes also the necessity of serving ethers, and whem the need 
arises: for’ meeting a moral requirement, of making individual aml 
national sacvifiees sufficient te maintaim the cause of righteousness. 


OLD STANDARDS SUSPENDED 


Some of the recent developments in Washington have revealed the:| 


dangers to which I refer in a very dramatic way. Beginning nearly 


10 years ago, our country entered a period when conditions were | 


altogether artificial. and abnormal), culminating in the strained and 
lurid. events, of our participation in the war. The old standards of 
action were either suspended or entirely cast aside, Altogether. too 
many of those in a position to do so began to take advantage of the 
necessities ef the situation for their own profit. Finally, nearly all 
of those in responsible positions throughout the entire civilized world 
had but one main object in view, which wae the winning of the war. 
They begam to make almest every consideration, and. metive subsidiary 
te that great effort. Totally inconceivable amounts, of money were 
raised and expended with a lavishuess whieh: a few menths befere 


would, bave been believed impossible, and which now seems like seme 


wild, nightmare. 
Notwithstanding the great wave of patriotic fervor which swept 
ever, the land; netwithstanding, the trenrendeus sacrifices. which the 


people in every walk of life made, and steod ready to make; almost that mutual faith in each other which we term pubiie confidence. 
unconsciously these conditions developed, whieh 1 mention. net for | 


any paxpese. new te eriticize, where the least sernpulous became the 
greatest gainers and a comsiderable part ef our pepulation was thrown 
inte a morbid financial state ef mind, which even the best imtentiened: 
di& net whelly esenpe. The desire for profits and more profits kept 
om increasing, and the quest for easy money became well-nigh universal. 
Alt of this meant an attempt te appropriate the belengings of, others 
witbeut rendering a corresponding serviee, 

This; conditien. began te subside nearly four years ago, but it left 
along its ceurse a trail of vicious and: criminal selfishness whieh in 
diminishing. degree has ever since been attempting te gratify am appe- 
tite grown all, the sharper through indulgence, and a general credulity 
te rumors of large sums: of money. demanded and paid on. aconnt of 
every motive and action. 


GOYERNMENT SUFFERED 


From all of this sordidness the affairs of government, of course, suf- 
fered. In some of fit a few public officers were guilty participants. But 
the wonder is not that this was so much or so many, rather that it has 
been so little and so few. Tle encouraging thing at present is the evi- 
dence of a well-nigh complete return to normal methods of action and 
a sane public opinion. The gravity of guilt of this kind is folly 
realized and publicly reprehended. There is an exceedingly healthy dts- 
position to uproot it altogether and administer punishment wherever 
competent evidence of guilt can be produced: That IT am doing and 
propose to continue. 

Another phase of lingering extravagance, from which the country 
has not yet fully recovered, is revealed by a consideration of* the bills 
which are pending before tiie Congress calling for an expenditure of 
public money. Exceedingly great efforts Have been put forth to reduce 
the cost of government. Hundreds of thousands of public employees 
have, been. released, and every department has, been thoroughly deflated 
amd. placed under most competent financial supervision. The. country 
as. a whole is demanding with great. viger every, possible, relief from 
the burden of every unnecessary public expenditure. Yet, notwith- 
standing this, minority groups. of one kind or another and erganiza- 
tions, sometimes almost nation-wide in their ramifications, are making 
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the most determined assauits upon the Public: Treasury. 2 am advised 
by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget that careful computatien 
discloses, that there are bilis pending that are seriously pressed for 
passage, not including the bonus, which would inerease the expendit ures 
of the Pederal Government for next year by about $3,600,000,000. 





BXPONVITURES WOULD Be DewREED 
This would mean that, outside of the Post 
practically self-sustaining, the present rate of expenditure woul? be 
more than doubled. Each one of these items taken by itself is not 
large, and its supporters argue that certainly the Government can 
afford to make this small additional payment. But taken in the agere 
gate, they make the stupendous sum I have mentioned, and their 
assumption by the Government weuld mean nothing less than financial 
disaster to the Natien. ‘The law of service must be applied to th 
situation. Our country is very rich, but were its possessions increased 


Office Department, whitch is 


fer 
value reecived. Value received on the part of the Gowernment is esti- 
mated by a general consideration of alk the attending eonditions. At 
present our country does, mot need a greater oudlay of expenses but a 
greater application of constructive economy. 

The same state of mind is. revealed again. in. the detenmined: resistanee 
whieh is made to the adoption of a sound method of taxation. The 
main argument of the opposition cam all) be reduced to the supposition 
that the general publie can be relieved of taxation and a greater pre 
portion ef taxes laid: om the rich. EL shall nat examine the sonadness of 
this; proposal the economic injury whieh it would infliet, or its im- 
possibility as a werking principle Ek mention it as anether exampte 
of an: attempt; to minister to a supposed: desire to evade the law of 
service, It seems; as though the public ie assumed to desire to have 
the advantages of a government without paying its part of the eost ef 
maimtainimg it. Besides being convinced that such a result ia utterly 
hmapessible af aceomplishment, I anv even nore firmly ef the belief that 
it misveprerents the general attitude of the public mind. Mereever, the 
suceess of the Government does not lie in wringing all the revenue it 
can; from the people; but im making thein burden aa light and fairly 
distributed: as posrible, consistent with the proper maintenance ef the 
neceswery publie functions, The Government itself, in order te be sue- 
eessiuk and aj! af those conmmected. with it, must put all of their energy 
uvon what they can do for the people not upan what they cam get out 
of them, 

PART OF COMMON COUNTRY 


These are same of the reasons whieh reveal to us why, in our demer- 


| tie affairs, we must be possessed’ of accurate information of the doings 
'aank needs of others, im order that we may best serve ourselves by 


serving them threugh apprepriate action. We are all a part of one 
eommon country. To he in a healthy and suceeseful condition ece- 
nomitally means a free interplay of competition it service, based upon 


Notwithstanding the disturbing character of recent reveintions, not- 
withstanding the enormous pressure for the: passage of legislation 


. Which would greaily increase the cost of. maintaining, the Government 


ef the, United. States, notwithstanding the failume of a. majority of the 
Congress, up. to the present time aceurately to comprehend, and, expedi- 
tieusly, to, mivister to, the need. of taxation reform, I believe, that the 
requirements of. economy, and redueed taxes will he met im. a way not 
ineonsistent. with the great resources, of our cotmtry. 

While I have thought it desirable to point, out daugerous. tendencies, 


, 1 know that with few exceptions, the management ef our Government 


has. been. and. is, in. honest aud, competent hands, that its finanees are 
sound. and, well managed, and. that the businesa interests of the Nation, 
including the owners, managers, and employees, are representative of 
honerable and, patriotic. motives, and that the present. economic condi- 
tion warrants a continuation of confidence and prosperity. Funda- 
mentally,, America is.sound. It has beth the power and disposition 


to. maintain itself in a. healthy economic and meral condition. But it 


can not do this by turning. all its thought in on itself. or by making 


its. material prosperity its supreme choice. Selfishness is only another 


name for suicide. A nation that.is morally dead will seon, be finan- 
cially dead. The. progress.of the world rests on courage, honor, and 
faith, If Amexica. wishes to maintain its prosperity, it must maiutain 
its ideals. 

NO@ A QUARRBLSOMBE COUNTRY 


When we turn te our foreign relations we see the working out of the 
same lawe Ii there iv one ideal of sBational existence to which 


. Aanerien | bas adbered. more. consistently tham to any other, it has been 


that ef peace: Whatever othes faults may be charged to eur country, 
it, bes never been quarreisome, belligerent, on best om militery «¢- 
grandizement. After all, the main support of peace is understanding. 
It is a matter of accurate informatiom by: one government and: ene 
people about ether gevernments, and other peoples.. There is likewise 
involved the same law of service. 

If our country is to stand for anything in the world, if it ig to rep- 
resent any forward’ movement in human progress, these achievements 
will be measured in no small degree ty what it is able to do for others, 
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littl 
attention to 


- 


more than 25 
self-development. 


Up to a years ago America gave almost 


In that it achieved an 


its entire 


unequaled suc- 


CORB The service which it rendered to others was to a considerable 
degree one of example. It revealed the ability of the people to take 
charge of their own affairs. It demonstrated the soundness and 


strength of 


self-government under 
for the 


while affording a 


» which the 


free institutions, 
oppressed of other lands, The great initluen 
existence of American institutions exercised upon the rest of the 
would be difficult to overestimate. At the end of a long period 
of steady accomplishments of this nature came the war with Spain, 
which left our country a world power with the world responsibilities. 
It is not too much to say that in meeting and bringing to a successful 
conclusion that conflict our country performed a world service, 


retuge 
mere 
world 





MANY GREAT CONSOIADATIONS 


This was followed by a period of most remarkable industrial develop- 
ment, There were great consolidations of properties, enormous invest- 
ments of capital, and a stupendous increase of production, all accom- 
panied by a growth of population reaching many millions. This was 
our condition at the outbreak of the World War. For a long time we 
sought to avoid this conflict, on the assumption that it did not concern 
us. On that we were lacking in accurate information. We 
found, at last, that while it was also the grave concern of others, it 
did concern us intimately and perilously. We took our part in the war 
at length, in the defense of free institutions. We believe, while 
acknowledging that we were only one of the contributing elements, that 
our participation was a decisive factor. The result was a demonstra- 
tion of the strength of self-governing peoples and a victory for free 
institutions, Our action at this time was distinctly a world service. 
America made its sacrifice for what it was a cause of 
righteousness 


subject 


believed 


The sacrifices made on these occasions, which resulted in a benefit 
to others, resulted likewise in a benefit to ourselves. Even the evil 
effects which always arise from war and its aftermath have only tem- 
pered, not obliterated, these results. A flow of material resources set 
in toward our country, which is still going on. The general standards 
of living were raised. In the resulting plenty many of the old hard- 
ships of existence were removed. Our country came into a position 
where it had greatly increased opportunity for world leadership. In 
moral power it took a higher rank. 

There can be little doubt that our presence at the treaty table soft- 
ened the terms and diminished the exactions of the victorious nations, 
where joint covenants of defensive alliance were in part substituted 
for the usual territorial transfers. Our country refused to adhere to 
the covenant of the League of Nations with a decisive rejection which 
I regard as final. Following this came a continuing effort to collect 
reparations, which the economic chaos of Germany after a time caused 
to be suspended. This resulted in the French seizure of the Ruhr, with 
allied conferences, plans, and discussions for renewing paynrent of 
reparations under some settled method of permanent adjustment. 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS INVOLVED 

Although indirectly interested by reason of our commerce, and more 
especially because of the debts due to us, in having a European settle- 
ment, our Government felt that the fundamental questions involved In 
all these discussions were the direct political concern of Europe, Our 
policy relative to the debts due to us from European countries was 
well known, and we refused to submit them to these discussions. 
This never meant that America was not willing to lend its assistance 
to the solution of the European problem in any way that did not 
involve us in their purely political controversies whenever opportunity 
presented a plan that promised to be just and effective. But we 
realized that all effort was useless until all parties came to a state 
of mind where they saw the need to make concessions and accept 
friendly counsel. 

In December of the year 1922 our Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, set 
out the American proposal in an address which he delivered at New 
Haven. That proposal bas now become historic. He recognized that 
settlement of the reparations question was probably impossible if ap- 
proached after the method of a political problem. It was not so much 
a question to be dealt with by public officers or diplomatic agencies, 
which must reflect to a very marked degree the political state of mind 
of the various countries, but was represented as one which could be 
solved by the application of pure business talent and experienced pri- 
vate enterprise. To such an effort of business men, unhampered by 
every unnecessary political consideration, Mr. Hughes expressed the 
belief that competent American citizens in private life would be ready 
to lend their assistance. This position was consistently maintained. 
Iis correetness was finally demonstrated when Mr. Dawes, Mr. Young, 
and Mr. Robinson were invited by the Reparations Commission for that 
purpose and consented to serve. 


SOLUTION FOR THE REPARATIONS PROBLEM 


The finding of the experts, which is known as the Dawes report, has 
recently been made and published. It shows a great deal of research 
and investigation and a broad comprebension of the requirements of the 
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situation. 


It has been favorably received by the Reparations Commis- 
sion, 


It is gratifying to understand that the Allies are looking upon 
it with full sympathy, and Germany has expressed a willingness to co- 
operate in the execution of the plan. There appears to be every reason 
to hope that the report offers a basis for a practical solution of the 
reparations problem. I trust that it may commend itself to all the 
European governments interested as a method by which, through mmu- 
tual concessions, they can arrive at a stable adjustment of the intri- 
cate and vexatious problem of reparations and that such an outcome 
will provide for the restoration of Germany and the largest possible 
payments to the other countries. 

If this result is secured, the credit which will be due to the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Hughes, to President Harding, for adopting it and sup- 
porting it, and to the three Americans and their assistants, by whose 
wisdom and discretion it was formulated and rendered so acceptable, 
will be sufficient to warrant the lasting approbation of two contl- 
nents. A situation at ence both intricate and difficult has been met ina 
most masterful way. Our countrymen are justified in looking at the 
result with great pride. Nothing of more importance to Europe has 
occurred since the armistice. 

Part of the plan contemplates that a considerable loan should at 
once be made to Germany for immediate pressing needs, including the 
financing of a bank, I trust that private American capital will be 
willing to participate in advancing this loan. Sound business reasons 
exist why we should participate in the financing of works of peace in 
Europe, though we have repeatedly asserted that we were not in favor 
of advancing funds for any military purpose. It would benefit our 
trade and commerce, and we especially hope that it will provide a 
larger market for our agricultural production. It is notorious that 
foreign gold has been flowing into our country in great abundance. 
It is altogether probable that some of it can be used more to our 
financial advantage in Europe than it can be in the United States, 
Besides this, there is the humanitarian requirement, which carries such 
a strong appeal, and the knowledge that out of our abundance it is our 
duty to help where help will be used for meeting just requirements and 
the promotion of a peaceful purpose. We have determined to maintain, 
and can maintain, our own political independence, but our economic 
independence will be strengthened and increased when the economic 
stability of Europe is restored. 


BEGINNING OF ENDURING PEACR 

We hope, further, that such a condition will be the beginning of a 
secure and enduring peace. Certainly it would remove many of the 
present sources of disagreement and misunderstanding among the 
European nations. When this adjustment is finally made and has had 
sufficient time of operation to become a settled European policy, it 
would lay the foundation for a further effort at disarmament in ac- 
cordance with the theory of the Washington conference. Although that 
gathering was able to limit capital battleships, it had to leave the 
question of submarines, aircraft, and land forees unsolved. The main 
reason for this was the unsettled and almost threatening condition that 
still existed in Europe. A final adjustment for the liquidation of repara- 
tions ought to be the beginning of a new era of peace and good will. 

In the event that such a condition develops, it becomes pertinent to 
examine what can he done by our own country, in cooperation with 
others, further to rid ourselves and the rest of the world of the menace 
and burden of competitive armaments and more effectively insure the 
settlement of differences between nations, not by a recourse to arms but 
by a recourse to reason; not by action leading to war but by action 
leading to justice. Our past experience should warn us not to be over- 
confident in the face of so many failures, but it also justifies the hope 
that something may be done where already there has been some success, 
and at least we can demonstrate that we have done all that we can. 

As a result of American initiative there is already in existence The 
Hague Tribunal, which is equipped to function wherever arbitration 
seems desirable, and based in part on that, and in part on the league, 
there is the International Court of Justice, which is already func- 
tioning. A proposal was sent to the last Senate by President Harding 
for our adherence to the covenant establishing this court, which I 
submitted to the favorable consideration of the present Senate in 
my annual message. Other plans for a world court have been broached, 
but up to the present time this has seemed to me the most practical 
one. But these proposals for arbitration and courts are not put 
forward by those who are well informed with the idea that they could 
be relied upon as an adequate means for entirely preventing war. 
They are rather a method of securing adjustment of claims and 
differences, and for the enforcement of treaties, when the usual chan- 
nels of diplomatic negotiation fail to solve the difficulty. 


CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Proposals have also been made for the codification of international 
law. Undoubtedly something might be accomplished in this direction, 
although a very large body of such law consists in undertaking to 
establish rules of warfare and determining the rights of neutrals. 
One of the difficultfes to be encountered would be the necessity of 
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securing the consent of all the nations, but no doubt the agreement 
of the major powers would go very far in producing that result, 

I do not claim to be able to announce any formula that will guar- 
antee the peace of the world. There are certain definite things, how- 
ever, that I believe can be done, which certainly ought to be tried, 
that might relieve the people of the earth of much of the burden of 
military armaments and diminish the probability of military operations, 
I believe that among these are frequent international conferences 
suited to particular needs. The Washington Conference did a great 
deal to restore harmony and good will among the nations. Another 
purpose of a conference is the further limitation of competitive arma- 
ments. Much remains to be accomplished in that direction. It 
would appear to be impractical to attempt action under present condi- 
tions, but with a certain and definite settlement of German reparations 
firmly established I should favor the calling of a similar conference to 
achieve such limitations of armaments and initiate plans for a codi- 
fication of international law, should preliminary inquiries disclose that 
such a proposal would meet with a sympathetic response. But the 
main hope of success lies in first securing a composed state of the 
public mind in Europe. 

It is mty firm belief that America is in a position to take the lead 
in this direction. It is undoubtedly too much to suppose that we hold 
very much of the affectionate regard of other nations. At the same 
time we do hold their respect. Our position is such that we are 
trusted and our business institutions and Government considered to be 
worthy of confidence, If there is disappointment in some directions 
that we do not enter alliances with them, it is more than overbalanced 
by the knowledge that there is no danger that we shall enter alliances 
against them. 

NOT SEEKING TERRITORY 


It must be known to every people that we are seeking no acquisition 
of territory, and maintaining no military establishment with unfriendly 
and hostile intent. Like our political institutions, all of this is a 
powerful example throughout tne world. Very many of the nations 
have been the recipients of our favor, and have had the advantage 
of our help in some time of extremity. We have no traditional 
enemies. We have come to a position of great power and great re- 
sponsibility. 

Our first duty is to ourselves. American standards must be main- 
tained, American institutions must be preserved. The freedom of the 
people politically, economically, intellectually, morally, and spiritually 
must continue to be advanced. This fs not a matter of a day or a 
year. It may be of generations, it may be of an era. It is for us 
here and now to keep in the right direction, to remain constant to the 
right ideas. We need a faith that is broad enough to let the people 
make their own mistakes. Let them come unto knowledge and under- 
standing by their own experience. Little progress can be made by 
merely attempting to repress what is evil; our great hope lies in 
developing what is good. One newspaper is better than many criminal 
laws. One schoolmaster is better than a legion of bailiffs. One clergy- 
man is better than an army of banners. These are our guaranties 
of internal peace and progress. 


OUR STRENGTH IS MORAL POWER 


On what nations are at home depends what they will be abroad, If 
the spirit of freedom rules in their domestic affairs, it will rule in their 
foreign affairs. The world knows that we do not seek to rule by force 
of arms; our strength is in our moral power. We increase the desire 
for peace everywhere by being peaceful. We maintain a military force 
for our defense, but our offensive lies in the justice of our cause. We 
are against war because it is destructive. We are for peace because it 
is constructive. We seek concord with all nations through mutual 
understanding. We believe in treaties and covenants and international 
law as a permanent record for a reliable determination of action. All 
these are evidences of a right intention. But something more than 
these is required to maintain the peace of the world. 

In its final determination it must come from the heart of the people. 
Unless it abide there we can not build for it any artificial lodging place. 
If the will of the world be evil, there is no artifice by which we can 
protect the nations from evil results. Governments can do much for 
the betterment of the world. They are the instruments through which 
humanity aets in international relations. Because they can not do 
everything they must not neglect to do what they can. But the final 
establishment of peace, the complete maintenance of good will toward 
men, will be found only im the righteousness of the people of the earth. 
Wars will cease when they will that they shall cease. Peace will reign 
when they will that it shall reign. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted 
compensation for veterans of the World War, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS.» Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me that I may suggest the absence of a quorum? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapsworrn in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield for that purpose? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Se 


absence of a quorum. 


. cretary will call the 
Troll. 


The principal clerk called the roll, and the 
tors answered to their names: 


ollowing Sena- 


Adams Edwards Keyes Shields 
Ashurst Ernst King Shipstead 
Ball Fernald Lodge Shortridge 
Bayard Ferris McCormick Simmons 
Brandegee Fess McKellar Smith 
Brookhart Fletcher McKinley Smoot 
Broussard Frazier McLean Spencer 
Bruce George McNary Stanfield 
Bursum Gerry Mayfield Stephens 
Cameron Glass Neely Sterling 
Capper Hale Norbeck Swinson 
Caraway Harris Oddie Trammell 
Colt Harrison Overman Underwood 
Copeland Heflin Pepper Wadsworth 
Curtis Howell Phipps Walsh, Mass 
Dale Johnson, Minn, Pittman Walsh, Mont 
Dial Jones, N. Mex, Ralston Warren 

Dill Jones, Wash. Robinson Willis 

Edge Kendrick Sheppard 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [|Mr. LeENroor] is absent on account of illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL] are absent, being engaged on official business. 

Mr. SPENCER. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] is necessarily absent, being engaged 
on business of the Senate, and therefore prevented from at- 
tending the session this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Alabama is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. LODGE. I simply desire to submit a request for unanl- 
mous consent. I ask unanimous consent that Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, the child labor constitutional amendment, so 
ealled, be taken up on the conclusion of the consideration of 
Senate Resolution 211, about which the Senate made a unani- 
mous-consent agreement yesterday. I ask the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roptnson] if there will be any objection 
to entering into such an agreement? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Personally I would have no objection to 
such an arrangement, but I suggest to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, at the instance of Senators about me, that perhaps 
the arrangement had best be deferred for the present until 
some consultation may be had. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well; I shall not press it at this time, 
but will take it up later. I thank the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to say in connection 
with the requests for unanimous consent to farm out time in 
the future that we are getting far afield. So far as I am con- 
cerned I shall consider it my duty to object to such proposals 
until we can get further along in the matter of disposing of 
appropriation bills that are piling up one on the other, with no 
opportunity for Senators in charge of those bills to get the 
floor, because with matters of immigration, the bonus, and 80 
forth, the floor is occupied all the time, and it would seem now 
to be proposed to reach into the future and dispose of the 
time next week and the week after that. I shall object to that 
kind of a procedure. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I suggest to the able Senator from Wyoming 
that he should consider the political exigencies of his party, 
as the action just now proposed indicates that it is a mere 
political movement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, when the Great War 
ended, every man and woman in America wanted to do some- 
thing for the soldier who had defended cur flag on the battle 
fields of France. It was a natural sentiment that would come 
from the breasts of a grateful people. Many expedients were 
offered, many proposals made, and among others it was con- 
ceived that a soldier could be paid with money for his sacri- 
fices. When the proposal was first made I was in a campaign 
for reelection to the Senate, and I announced to my con- 
stituency that if elected I would not vote for a bonus biil. 
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The reason why 
Opp 


I made the statement was that T have always 
«ed a serviee pension, though I have voted for many pen- 


gions bills 

I believe that when a soldier in the service of his country 
has returned home suffering injuries contracted either on the 
battle field or in line of duty his country should take care of 


him, showld make good the injury he has received in its service. 
More than that, I believe when a men has served his country 
on the line of hattle he has a distinction that stands him apart 
from other eitizens and that he is entitled te a recognition that 
other men may not claim. Therefore I believe that when the 
man who has served his country on the battle line from disease 


or old age er other cause reaches the time of life when he is 
not able to battle for a living and when help is needed his 
country should not allow him to be a charge on the public, but 
a ateful country should, I believe, grant him a pension to 
take care of him in his old age. But, on the other hand, I have 
never seen the reason why a man who had the privilege and 
the honor of serving his country’s cause as a soldier, of defend- 
ing his flag on the front line, when he returned sound and 
well, in no way injured by his service, should accept or claim 
] iniary compensation fer the mere loss of time. If we are 


pr » to establish the standard in this country that men shall 
be expected to serve their Gevernment when the pecuniary 
reward is satisiactery, there will be a lack of service all along 
the line 

I see men sitting before me now who are serving at a very 
sniall salary compared to what men of their capacity eara in 
ordinary walks of life. I could eall the roll here of the lawyers, 
the dectors, or the other professional men, amd the business 
men of the Senate, and whieh ene of them tif he served him- 
self instead ef serving his country would not earn more than 
$7.500 a year? 

More than that, many ef the men I face on the floor of the 
Senate to-day came to the Senate to serve their country for 
$7,500 a year when the purchasing power of the dollar before 
the Great War was twice what it is to-day, so that Senators 
aie serving their country to-day net for $7,500 .a year but for 
$8.750 a year, measured by the doblar of 1903 im its purchasing 
capacity. Senators do not ask for themselves that they shall 
be paid an adequate compensation to serve their country. They 
feel that the greatest reward that they have for service is the 
honor of serviee itself, the privilege of service, and not that 
they are paid in dirty dohlars. So it is through the whole line. 
When the Werld War came on we had hundreds of patriotic 
citizens, men of great ability and capacity, who abandoned their 
own business or their own remuneration and came here te serve 
their Government for $1 a year; they contributed their service 
free. 

Senators say they ave going to pass an “adjusted eompensa- 


onel y 


tion bill”: that by paying these men a few bundred dollars 
they are going to “adjust” their claims against the Gevern- 
ment. That is impossible. Men who offered their atl—tife 


itself—in defense of heme and country can never have their 
claim adjusted by the payment of dollars. I had om the battle 
lines ef France those who were near and dear te me, who served 
their country fer their country’s sake and not for any man’s 
dirty dollars. I am not prepared to admit that they may be 
compensated for their service by contributing to them at this 
time a few hundred dollars or an insurance pelicy in lieu of 
that. I think we dishonor them when we make the offer. 
Should the time come when misfortune overtakes them in their 
old age and they are unable to serve themselves, I think it 
would be a credit te them to aceept remuneration from their 
Government, but that would ‘be for injuries suffered or for the 
hizh privilege of having been soldiers and not as pay for hayv- 
ig done their duty. 

Mr. President, when this bi was erigimally presented to the 
Senate I made the first speech that was made against it; I 
cast one of the five votes that were first recorded against it in 
this Chamber. That was not beeause of the charge the bill 
proposed to make en the Public Treasury; it was not because 
of the cost to the country, but it was beeauwse I believed that 
the service of those men on the field of Lattle could not be 
measured in dollars and cents; that we could not “ adjust” 
their compensation. So this bill is a faree and a fraud, in 
prepesing to say that for a few hundred dollars we can “ad 
just” the sacrifices these men made for country’s sake on the 
battle lines of France and of other countries. 

Hut we may eonsider the proposed legislation from the other 
side; we may consider the equation from the standpeint as to 
whether or not it will ‘be beneficial to the men themselves to 
add this great burden of indebtedness to the already heavy 
burden that the taxpayer of America is carrying. 
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Some may say that we will levy taxes so that they will fall 
on the backs of the rich. That is an easy assertion, but it never 
rings true. We can not levy a tax that falls alone on the hacks 
of the rich. In the first place, the great wealth of this country 
las already gone into hiding; the great wealth of this country 
is already invested in nontaxable securities and it can not be 
reached to-day by taxation. We may he able to levy taxes on 
men whe are moderately wealthy, but if we do, as a rule, those 
men have their money invested in great buildings, in real es- 
tate; they have it invested in industry; they have it invested 
in lines of development that make it perfectly easy for them 
to hand on down to the ultimate consumer any taxes that may 
be levied on them. 

So long as human nature remains as it is, whether .xoeu, 
Mr. President, be that man er I be that man, the tax will be 
handed dewn and driven away from us just as naturally as 
when a burning brand falls from a building and you strike it 
off with your hand that it may not fall in your face. Soin the 
ultimate decision of this question the taxes ef the Government 
will ‘be paid by the men and wemen of America whe toil for 
their daily bread; I do not mean to say entirely; there are ex- 
ceptions ; hut in the main the toilers of America carry on their 


backs the great burden of taxation that is levied by the ('on- 
gress of the United States. 

And who are the toilers ef America and who will be the teil- 
ers of America for the next 20 years? Net yeu and I, Senators, 
Lefere many years the bell will ring, eur time will he out, and 
we will pass off the stage. The men who will be the teilers of 
America for the next 20 years, the great toilers of America, 
the men who will carry the substance of this Nation on their 
backs will be the same soldiers who served their country an 
the first line of battle. And, more than that, in order to be 
sure that they are going to carry it, so that there may be no 
mistake about putting the burden of this bonus on the men who 
fought our battles, it is proposed to adopt an insurance plan 
instead of a cash bonus, most of which will not have to be paid 
for 20 years. The average age of the soldiers who fought in 
the World War is 32 years. Twenty years from now they will 
be 52. Te-day they stand in the very prime.of life, in the periad 
of their greatest earning capacity for themselves and their Na- 
tion, which is between the ages of 32.and 52. So, you very cun- 
ningly adjust your bill se that you will net carry this burden, 
but they, the saldiers of your country, shall bear the burden for 
the 20 years to.come. 

More than that, what these men want is a right to work, 
A man who is not afraid to fight is net afraid te work. The 
courage that caused a man to cross unflinchingly the tep of the 
trench at the zero hour is the same courage that makes him 
a breadwinner and a fighter om the industrial battle line for 
his wife and his children and these who are near and dear 
to him. 

There may be exceptions, but these 4,000,000 men are the 
battling men of America. They are the men who in the next 
20 yeers will ‘be fighting their way onward and upward in the 
financial affairs of the Nation. ‘They are the men whe will 
accumulate and pay the taxes, and what they want primarily 
is an opportunity to work, net to idle. 

You may read the political journals, you may read the elap- 
trap of political prepaganda, and say that this eowntry is 
steadily making progress toward geod times; but, if you are 
net blind, you knew it ‘is not ‘true. Any man who will look at 
conditions and vead the industrial journals of this eeuntry 
knows that we ‘have never come out of the dull days of the 
first year of the Harding administration, and that instead of 
moving onward we are slipping hackward, ‘There is no better 
test of industrial conditions in the work] than the price of pig 
iron, because pig iron is the one neeessity of civilization, the 
one necessity of life that you can postpone buying longer than 
any other. You must buy your bread daily, you must buy your 
clothes yearly, but you can put off buying your plowshare or 
your stove for a very long time, although in the end you have 
to have it or civilization will net move on. So there is no ‘bet- 
ter test than pig tron, and yet within the Jast year the price 
of pig iron has diminished nearly a third. It has gone off $9 
a ton, and there is no ‘indication of any recovery in the market. 

That is true of many other preducts: You do met hear the 
pig-iron masters, because there are but few of them, complain- 
ing at the Halls of Congress. There are not enough to make 
a noise; but, nevertheless, it is a fact. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How much was the price of pig iron above 
the pre-war evel when it started to lose this $97 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD, It was considerably above the pre-war 


level. I think the pre-war level in Pittsburgh, say, was prob- 
ably about $20 a ton. When it started to lose the $9 it was 
somewhere near $30 a ton; but, of course, the Senator must 
remember that at the pre-war level it was measured in a 
dollar that had double the purchasing capacity, that the cost 
of labor in making the ton of pig fron was very much less, 
that the cost of all supplies was very much less, so that, 
measured in the dollar of to-day as compared with the dollar 
of yesterday, the day before the war, pig iron to-day is far 
lower in price than it was in pre-war times. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And how low would the Senator put farm 
prices to-day as compared with pre-war prices, upon the same 
basis of reasoning? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not say accurately, but there is 
no doubt the same condition applies. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but if the proposition the Senator has 


made—that on account of the depreciation in the purchasing | 


power of the dollar the difference is much greater—should be 
applied to present farm prices, how low would we get present 
farm prices? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say I have no doubt that they have 
diminished in the same degree; but as I have not the figure in 
my head I can not tell the Senator accurately. He is clearly 
right, however. What he says is only in line with what I am 
arguing, that the tendency of this country is downward. We 
are facing a downward market all along the line in agricul- 
tural products, in manufacturing, and in everything else, and 
yet taxes are pyramiding. Taxes are not coming down. Taxes 
are going up. 

Since the war taxes have doubled in State and Nation. Now 
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measured in dollars and cents It is a duty that can be 
measured only in patriotism to one’s country, and you are 
discrediting that service when you offer to pay for it in dirty 
dollars. 

Mr. President, that is all I desire to sav in reference to 
the direct issue, but there is another question involved to 
which I wish to address myself for just 

When this proposal first came before the Co 
proposed that the veteran should be paid a dollar a day for 
each day he served during the war, with 25 cents added for 
foreign service. We have before us an invention that might be 
called, in the language of the street, an organized effort to 
“pass the buck” away from this generation and on to the 
generation that served on the battle line; in other words, to 
provide a life-insurance policy payable 20 years from now, 
except as to those few who die in the meantime, so that the 
policy will mature after all we who stayed at home and 
slept in our own beds and ate by our firesides are dead and 
gohe—or practically all of us—and only the soldier remains 


‘ : 
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, to pay. That is the purpose of this bill. They have substi- 
; tuted this for the payment in cash. 


Mr. President, I am not in favor of a bonus and never have 
been, and [ want it distinctly understood that I shall vote 
against any bonus bill, no matter what form it comes in, be 
cause I am not going to reflect on the honor and glory of mys 
son by voting for any payment in cash for patriotic service 
rendered. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator frem Ala- 


| bama yield to the Senator from Iowa? 


it is claimed that we will benefit these soldiers by putting an- | 


other burden of taxation on them. Of course, the doctors dis- 
agree as to how much this is going to cost. Some of the doc- 
tors say it will cost only two billion some hundred million 
dollars, and then the Treasury Department experts say it will 
cost $3,600,000,000, and the Treasury is probably right; but, 
whether it costs one or the other, to an already overburdened, 
overtaxed country you are adding, under this legislation, an 
enormous burden of taxation. 

What does that mean? It means that these very men who 
served their country on the first line must pay this bonus in the 
next 20 years; but it means more than that. It means that the 
tax on industry, the tax on farming, the tax on every gainful 
occupation, is so great that*it will slow it down. If the soldier 
is seeking daily employment on the wage scale, he finds his 
job gone or the opportunity of obtaining one lessened. If he 
himself is in business, he finds his business slowed down and 
the opportunity for a gainful return taken away.from him by 
the burden of taxation that is placed on his back by the repre- 
sentatives of his own Government under the claim that they are 
serving the soldier himself. 

Mr. President, I think we should understand clearly what 
our obligation to the Government is. Without government we 
would have anarchy, Without government we would not have 
business. Without government we would have no employment. 
Without government men could not earn their daily bread. 
That was illustrated even when a bad government fell in Rus- 
sia and chaos took its place. So that government is the great- 
est essential of civilization. Government is the first essential 


of home and happiness of the individual. Now, for govern- | 


| 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does not the Senator think it is more 
of a reflection on his son to sustain those war profiteers in 
what they grafted during the war than it would be to tax 
them a little and turn a little over to the soldiers? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes: if that were true; but it is not 
true. I have said nothing about sustaining war profiteers 
This has nothing to do with that proposition. The war profiteer 
was taxed during the war. If he was dishonestly a profiteer 
he ought to have been sent to jail, and some of them ought to 
be in jail now. It is the fault of the party in power that they 
are not in jail to-day. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Still the Senator is in favor of letting 
him hold on to what he took during the war? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator had been attending to 
his duties and had heen here when I first addressed the Senate, 


|} he would have understood that IT said that you could not put 


this tax on the war profiteer or men of that class, because he 


, had already hidden himself behind nontaxable securities. 


ment we must pay, as we pay for everything else that is worth | 
having. I never yet have seen anything in this life that was | 


worth getting that sooner or later you did not have to pay the 
price for, and government is on the same basis, and it is worth 
having. It is the whole basis of Christianity and civilization. 
Abandon your Government, and sooner or later you abandon all. 

What do you pay for this Government? You pay not only 
in taxes; that is the least you pay. You pay in loyalty to 
your flag; you pay in the duty you owe to your Government; 
you pay in service. 

Here is the contract that you made when you were born or 
when you became a naturalized citizen. Section 8 of Article I 


Mr. BROOKHART. Nontaxable securities are only a small 
percentage of what he took in profits during the war. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I can not keep pace with 
my friend’s imagination. Nontaxable securities run into bil- 
lions, many billions, and of course I am trying to discuss this 
question from the standpoint of pure fact and not from the 
standpoint of imagination. 

Mr. BROOKHART and Mr. JONES of New Mexico addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, as I have only a limited time, I 
must ask my friends not to interrupt me. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator yield for me 
to just make a statement regarding the tax-exempt securities? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the Senator to make it in his 
own time, if it is a statement. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I just wanted to state that in 
1922 the total amount of tax-exempt securities held by over 


| 12,000 decedents whose estates made returns for that yeur 


of the Constitution of the United States carries the bond—the | 


bond of service—and that gives to Congress the power to raise 
and support armies, to provide and maintain a navy, to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union or to defend the country, and to proyide for organiz- 
ing, arming, and disciplining the militia. 

There is the contract. There is the contract that every 
citizen of this country is bern under, no matter how old or 
how young, no matter whether man or woman. Under that 
contract of government the Congress, which is vested with 
the power, can command every living soul subject to the flag 


| were not. sufficient to pay funeral expenses and the cost of 


administration of the estates. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That may have been true at that time, 
but nevertheless we have in State and Nation an enormous 
amount of tax-exempt securities that have been absorbed. 
That must be acknowledged by anyone who will look at the 
issue. There is no other country absorbing our tax-exempt 
securities. They are absorbed by American citizens. Nobody 
else can buy them, and the issue runs up into the billions of 
dollars. I can not recall it right now, but I think it is over 
$10,000,000,000 in State and Nation. A Senator near at hand 
tells me it is eleven billion. They have been absorbed by the 
American people. They are owned by the American people 
to-day, and the man of moderate means has not taken them. 


to respond for duty; and that is not a duty that can be | He is looking for a better interest rate. It is self-evident that 
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the great wealth of this country has absorbed them, and in 
absorbing them is not paying the taxes, or amy part of them. 

What I want to discuss now is what is proposed by this 
pill, Although I am not in favor of any bonus bill, if a bonus 
is to be paid, I believe in being honest about it. If you promise 
the soldier to pay bim a bonus, pay him what a bonus means, 
which is cash. You can do it just as well as giving an insur- 
ance poliey. In faet, it will cost a billion and a half dollars 
jess, in the end, to pay this bill in cash, than to pay it in 
these long-time insuranee policies, It will cost the Nation 
jess, and we can sell our 4 per cent bonds and pay it. It may 
jar the price of some of these tax-exempt securities in the 
market a little until the billion and a half is absorbed, and 
that is probably why the fathers of this bill do net want any 
more bonds to be issued, because it would jar the price of their 
securities. Nevertheless, we can pay the bonus, and the soldier 
will get it, the man who bared his breast on the front line 
will get it, not somebody else. It will not be the doubtful 
issue of an insurance policy. The man will get next year what- 
ever the Government is to give him, and although I do not 
stand for a bonus, if I have to determine as to whether you 
are honestly going to keep your promise, or whether you are 
going to fool the soldier, I shall vote for the substitute which 
provides for the payment of a cash bonus. 

What are you going to give the soldier under this bill 
which has been brought before us, this insurance bill? He is 
not to be given anything unless he lives; I mean, of course, 
to make the Recorp correct—of course Senators understand 
it—any man who served less than 110- days will get cash. It 
is cheaper for the Government to pay cash to the man who has 
a claim of only $50 than to give him a life insurance policy, 
and more convenient. So these short-time service men will be 
wiped out, and that is preferred. In other word, if, when the 
war was closing, in September, 1918, I joined the colors, you 
will pay me $1 a day in cash, but my friend Senator Harrison, 
if he had joined the colors on the 6th day of April, 1917, 
when the bugle sounded the call for country, and served on 
the battlefields of France, will get no cash. He bared his 
breast on the front line; he offered his life as a sacrifice for 
his country, but he will be given no cash. He will be given 
a life insurance policy, out of which he may get something in 
20 years, if he can. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President 

The PRBSIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. For a question, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very much interested in what the Sen- 
ator is saying, and Iam wondering how many of the veterans who 
will be paid the $50 in cash or less are ex-service men whe went 
overseas. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think practically none of them. 

Mr. McKERLLAR. Practically none? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, it was for only 110 days, and 
probably the man who came in late did net go overseas. There 
may have been one here and there. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just wanted to bring that ont. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They are the men who did not serve 
abroad. I am not saying that as a reflection on them: Prob- 
ably most of them would have been very glad to go abroad, but 
they did not; and under this bill the last’ shall be first and the 
first shall be last. That is the basis of the bill 

What are you doing for these men? TI will assume that the 
report of the committee is correct. I have not worked out tlie 
figures myself, but this is what the proponents of the bill say: 
The average age of the men who served is 32 years, and the 
average amount which will be paid them as adjusted compensas 
tion is $382. That is, excepting the man who gets the $50 in 
cash now, the average pay will be only $382. 

For that these men are asked to adjust their compensation 
and to sign a receipt in full. Of course, I do not think this 
country will be so unpatriotic in the years to come, if any of 
these soldiers need an old-age pension, as: not to respond and 
pay them pensions. Nevertheless, that is what this bill says 
The bill says, “ You are to sign a final receipt and adjust your 
aecount with the United States, and move on, for an average 





_ of $882.” 


They say this bill meets with the approval of the soldier. 
I do not believe it. I do not believe that any soldier who under- 
stood what was in this bill ever gave his consent to its passage 
in this form. 

There is something more. When you get your insurance 
poliey, what de you get? You get a policy which is payable 
to your wife when you die, if she is dependent on you, or to 


your children, if they are dependent on you and under t8 years- 


_ 


of age, or, if neither wife nor children, to your father or 
mother, if they are dependent. on you, or to your estate. 

If you do not die and you want some cash, what do you get? 
You can not get anything for four years, or nearly four years, 
for, although the bill says three years, it is net to take effect 
until next January, so it is pretty nearly four years. At the 
end of that time you can borrow on. your certifieate $87. You 
can not borrow it from anybody or everybody, no; you can bor- 
row it only from a banker under this bill, and then under this 
bill they very carefully protect you against the exaction of 
usurious interest by providing that the banker shall not charge 
you more than 2 per cent in addition to the usual charge for 
commercial paper in the district as fixed by the Pederal re- 
serve bank. In other words, if you come from: my- country in 
the Southland the rate of interest is fixed’ by the Federal re- 
serve bank at Atlanta, and if they have fixed a rate of interest 
at 5 per cent, which is sometimes done, then the banker can 
not charge you more than 7 per cent when you borrow. the 
money from him, and, of course, he will charge you: that amount. 
In other words; here is a certificate of a Government, an in- 
surance policy, as good as a Government bond, and commercial 
paper which is, of course, more or less fluctuating, which is 
probably good, but about which there is some doubt, will bear 
an interest rate of 4 or 5 per cent at the bank, but they say, 
“You can borrow on the Government bond at 6 or 7 per cent, 
Mr. Soldier.” That is what they are giving to you under 
this bill. Your credit in the bank, with the Government of 
the United States behind you, is not as good as that of the 
holder of a piece of commercial paper, and your interest rate 
will be higher. 

Then if you fail to pay that note when it comes due, this $87 
whieh you can borrow after waiting three and a half years, 
what do they do? The banker can send it in to the Federal 
reserve bank and the Federal reserve bank will turn it over 
to the Veterans’ Bureau, and then the Veterans’ Bureau: com- 
mences charging you 6 per cent compound interest on that loan. 
That is what would happen under the provisions of this bill. 
They would charge 6 per cent compound interest, and eat up 
your loan. When they are providing for your annuity under 
this bill the accumulations of this’ fund whieh you have with 
them to stay there for 20 years, they allow you only 4 per cent 
straight interest—just 4 per cent straight interest—and yet if 
your loan is not paid, and it comes back to the Government, the 
Government is to charge you 6 per cent compound interest, 
and compound interest will eat the fife out of anything in the 
way of a loan. Before the end‘ of the period it will be double 
what straight interest would have been. This isa fine morsel 
that this administration is handing to the soldier under the 
guise of giving him a bonus. 

On pages 20 and 21 of the bill, section 6601, Title VI, reads as 
follows in part: 


If the veteran has died. before making application under section 302, 
or if entitled to receive adjusted service pay, has died after making 
application but before he has received payment under Title [V— 


which provides for the payment to veterans’ dependents. , Now, 
of course, you understand that if the average man lives for 20 
years and does not borrow money on the certificate, but leaves 
it alone, at the end of 20 years he will get, in lieu of his com- 
pensation, $962. That is what the average man would get, but 
he has to sit down and leave it alone for 20 years’ and’ forget 
that he has it—forget for 20 years that there is any bonus—if 
he wants to get it in that way. I have told you what will 
happen to you if you borrow on it. Now, let me tell you what 
will happen to those who die within a few years before making 
application. The certificate is limited if you die. You can 
not say to whom it shall go under the section I have just re- 
ferred to. You may have your pal who served in the trenches 
with you; who is now sick or wounded, and you migtt want to 
give him the benefit of the certificate to help him‘ out in case 
of your death. You can not do that. The only place the bene- 
fits from the certificate can go is to your widow, if you leave a 
widow, or to your children if they are under 18 years of age, 
and if you have no widow or children, then to your father or 
mother. But that is not all. Let us see what the bill defines 
as “dependents.” Listen to this: 

S&c. 602. (a) Ne payment. shall be made to any individual under 
this title unless at the time of the death of the veteran such individual 
depended upon him for support. 


Now, the House was a little more liberal than: that. The 
Howse bill read: 


No payment shall be made to any individual under this title unless 
at the time of the death of the veteran such individual was dependent 
upon him for support. 
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But when the bill came to the Senate the Senate committee 
proposes to strike out the words “ was dependent” and insert 
the word “ depended,” so it will read— 


unless such individual depended upon bim for support. 


Now, what does that mean? Let us see. 

You who are not lawyers may not draw the distinction be- 
tween “dependent” and “ depended.” ‘“ Dependent” is a legal 
term. It means one who is entitled to your suppert. Your 
mother may be dependent upen you and you may never have 
given her a dollar. Somebody else may have supported her. 
However, She might secure a pension. Your wife may be 
dependent upon you, but she may have supported herself -by 
working, So when the bill says “depended upom him for 
support at the time of the death of the veteran,” it means that 
at the time of death you must have been paying money for 
that support. The courts have sustained that view. It is 
nothing new; it is nothing disputed. It has been decided in 
the courts that the word “ depended” means that at the time 


you for their support; and if you were not, notwithstanding 
the fact that you carry the insurance for 20) years, it would 
lapse and: go back into the Treasury and nobedy would get it. 

Now, is not that a fraud? 
the Senate—and I challenge contradiction now—who will stand 
here and face these veterans and his country and say that 
this provision in the bill is not a fraud on the very men it 
pretends to help, put there as a fraud and put there as a decep- 
tion, to pretend it is. giving something under the certificate 
when im the end it will rob them even of the promise to pay? 
That is the whole proposition. 

I am not for a bonus, and I have said so. I have said so in the 
open, I do not believe in paying for service rendered in that 
way. But IL am not going to hide under a mock and a sham and 
a fraud and pretend toe serve the seldiers of my country while at 
the same time robbing them of what they think they are going to 
get. When the proposed amendment of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Coprnanp], to strike out all of the bill except the 
enacting clause and substitute a cash bonus for this sham and 
fraud and shame, is before the Senate I shall vote for it. If 
that amendment is adopted, of course I shall not vote for the 
bill as then amended, as I am opposed to any bonus. I am not 
going to commit a fraud. 

I hope that the Senate will not let the bill go through. I 
hope it will strike it from its files as it would strike a viper 
from its hand, that it will not dishonor the men who trust it, 
men who are not represented here, men who do not' know. I 
am told that the veterans are wiring in asking Senators to 
pass the bill. The veterans do not know what is in the bill 
and will not know what is in it until it is enacted into law. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I hope for the honor of my country, 
fer the loyalty due the men who were loyal to us, that no such 
shame and fraud may be written on the statute books of my 
country. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr: President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
hance a memorial just received from ex-service men. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

(Telegram ] 


New York, April 22, 1924, 
Iion. WM. CABELL Brice, 


Washington, D. C.: 


Statement of Legion commander that 4,500,000 veterans ask for bonus 
and want bill passed as reported by Finance Committee absolutely un- 
authorized. Legion has neglected all opportunities to poll its member- 
ship. Less than 16 per cent of veterans are members of Legion. Is 
sheer presumption, therefore, for Legion. officials to claim to represent 
all ex-service men and women. Legion membership has fallen off every 
year since it undertook to compel Congress to enact bonug legislation. 
If Senate will act without thought of veteran vote solely for best inter 
ests of veterans and of country, it will give its entire attention to 
legislation now sidetracked for disabled. Wx-Service Men's Anti-Bonus 
League claim as much right to represent veteran sentiment as Legion 
officials. Strongly resent idea expressed in debate yesterday that serv- 
ice to their country is to be placed on a wage basis: Consitler as 
fundamentally dangerous to country organized effort of any group of 
citizens.to compel payment by Government of alleged claim under threat 
of voting strength. 

Bx-Service MEN’s ANTI-Bonus LeacuB. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in my in Ten- 
nessee two years ago for reelection to the Senate I announced to 
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the people of my State that I would support a bonus bill. There 
was then a readjusted bill providing for five options. before the 
Senate. It was this bill that I had in my mind. In making the 
statement to my constituents that L favored a bonus I was sin- 
cere and in earnest, but I meant a real bonus, not a makeshift 
like the House bill. IL meant L would vote for that plan of 
L meant I would vote 
for what I believed would do them the most good—a bill that 
would be fair and just alike to the soldiers and to the Govern- 
ment. Therefore I am in rather an awkward predicament, 
being confronted with the proposition of voting for a makeshift 
bonus bill such as comes over to us from the House and one 
that will do the seldiers very little good. Under these circum- 
stances 1 propose to vote for the substitute offered by the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Copetanp], the so-called cash-bonus 
option plan. If that is defeated, I shall have to vote for the bill 
as it.came from the Heuse, though I regret that it is not a 
better one, and hereafter I will suppert amendments to the law 








vol yh ine | providing for a fair readjustment of the soldiers’ pay. 
you died you: were giving part of your earnings to your wife | 


or your mother or your children, or whoever depended upon | 


Mr. President, in reaching my conclusion abeut the bonus, I 
tried in the first place to find out what ig the right of the ques- 
tion. This is or should be always the first question to be deter- 
mined by any legislator: Are the seldiers who fought in France 


- | especially, and those who were willing to do so, justly entitled 
Is there any man om the floor of | 


to a readjustment of their compensation? In my judgment they 
are. Why? Mr. President, the Government made no veluntary 
contract with those soldiers. In substance and effect the Gov- 
ernment reached out its hand and took those beys by the nape 
of the neck. and said, “ Come with me and. fight for your coun- 
try,” and they came. They had no voluntary contract about 
compensation. The Government said, “ We will pay you $30 a 
month and your keep, and out of that you must pay your 
dependents $15 a month and you must pay $6 additional for 
insurance,” reducing the net in probably 90 per cent of the cases 
to $9 a month, or 30 cents a day. 

What did the soldiers do for that 30 cents a day? They 
went into the camps of the country and toek the risk that 
always follows the concentration of men. They took the risk 
of disease in the camp for 30 cents a day. They underwent 
training for 30 cents a day. Then 2,000,000 of them went across 
the ocean, aeress German. submarine infested seas, and took 
that risk for 30 cents a day. There is not a Senator in this 
body who would voluntarily have assumed that risk for theu- 
sands of dollars, perhaps, in those days of the war; and yet 
there were 2,000,000 of our service men whe assumed the 
risk for 30 cents a day from their Government. Who will say 
that 30 cents a day is just compensation for our soldiers dur- 
ing the war? I say it was not adequate. If it was not, then 
we ought to make it adequate. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I decline to yield, 
otherwise I would do so gladly. 

For the 30 cents a day they assumed that risk and then. all 
the other risks that are attendant upon. such service. What did 
they lose? While they were getting the 30 cents a day, every 
man and almost every woman back home was making the 
largest wages in their history. Every corporation, bank, trust 
company, mercantile house, and industry was making the 
greatest profits not only in the history of this Republic but in 
the history of the world. Never in all of our history were 
greater profits made back home by those who stayed at home. 
Skilled and unskilled laborers. made all the way from five or 
six dollars a day for the latter as a minimum to as high as 
$50 a day for some of the more skilled labor. While those 
back home, taking no risks, were piling up enermous profits, 
the soldiers were required, involuntarily or voluntarily, as you 
please, to serve the Government at 30 cents a day. 

We have set some precedents here in the Congress. We took 
over our railroads. We conseripted our railroads, not in the 
same way that we conscripted our soldiers, but we made a con- 
tract with our railroads and agreed to pay them the highest pay 
that the railroads have ever received in their histery. ‘This 
was done by voluntary contract, and not by involuntary con- 
tract. Yet as soon as the war was over here came the rail- 
roads back to Congress and said, “We want our pay read- 
justed.” Congress readjusted the pay of the railroads of the 


I have not the time; 


country and gave to them, in round numbers, im all something, 


like $2,000,000,000 of readjusted pay. I am not criticizing the 
railroads. I am merely stating the facts. 

Then came the war profiteers, those who had made more 
money than they had ever made in their history before. Lt is 
claimed by some statisticians that there were 23,000 million- 
aires created by the war. Those prefiteers immediately came 
back to the Congress and said, “Although we have received 
the highest prices for our products in all history, although we 
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have asked and received these marvelous prices from you, we 
still want more, We want our pay readjusted.” 

The Government readjusted the pay of the war profiteers of 
the country and gave them in round numbers something like 
$700,000,000, — Then came the civilian employees of the Govern- 
ment, and they also were granted a bonus. From the very 
beginning of the war the Government has paid its civilian 
employees who remained at home and took no risks, something 
like $1,500 each as a bonus, and they are still being paid a 
bonus or its equivalent. I am not criticizing these acts. I 
am merely stating the facts. 

Oh, Mr. President, when we come to think of what is right 
and just, why is it that we are willing to readjust in this 
bountiful manner the compensation of the railroads, of the 
war profiteers who furnished materials with which to prose- 
cute the war, and provide a bonus for the civilian employees 
of the Government, and reject only the soldiers of the country 
who made all the prosperity back home possible? What has 
the Congress against the soldier that it is willing to treat 
him in this shabby way, while treating other classes of its 
citizens so generously? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Tennessee to speak on the amendment has expired. He now 
has five minutes more in which to speak on the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall occupy five minutes more and then 
conclude, 

I say, Mr. President, as a matter of right, justice, and fair- 
ness to the soldiers who éarned net but 30 cents a day while 
they were in the Army, they are entitled to a readjustment 
of their pay, a fair readjustment, not in the form of a paltry 
insurance policy running over 20 years on which they can not 
even borrow at the usurious rates of interest provided in the 
hill more than $87 in the next 4 years, but something substan- 
tial, something real, something that will be of some use to them 
now. For these reasons I am going to support the amendment 
providing for a cash option. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, while our Government has re- 
fused to pay our soldiers any adjusted compensation, it has 
furnished money to nearly all of our allies in sufficient sums 
to permit them to pay their soldiers a bonus. We furnished 
the money to Great Britain for that purpose, and Great Britain 
has already paid her soldiers who fought in the war a sum 
larger than that which we propose to pay our soldiers in the 
next four years under the plan proposed in the pending bill. 
France also out of funds which she borrowed from the United 
States has paid her soldiers a bonus. Italy has paid her 
soldiers a bonus, and Belgium also has paid her soldiers a 
bonus out of borrowings from the United States Government, 
and no one knows whether or not we shall ever get back even 
any part of the amounts loaned except in the case of Great 
Britain, which has already agreed to pay her debt to us. 
Think, Mr. President, of the situation of a great, rich Govern- 
ment like ours which has furnished money with which to pay 
a bonus to the soldiers of foreign nations and has yet de- 
clined to pay a bonus to its own soldiers! It is not fair; it is 
not just, it is indefensible conduct, as it seems to me, on the 
part of our Government, not to pay the soldiers who so well 
and so patriotically and so successfully fought the greatest 
war of all ages and who I believe saved the civilization of the 
world, 

But it is said that the soldiers are commercializing their 
patriotism when they ask for adjusted compensation. Oh, Sen- 
ators, how can we accept an argument of that kind? Were the 
railroads commercializing their patriotism when they demanded 
und received $2,000,000,000 in readjusted pay? Were the war 
profiteers capitalizing their patriotism when they received $700,- 
000,000 in readjusted compensation from the Congress? Are the 
bondholders of the country commercializing their patriotism by 
collecting interest on war bonds? Are the civilian employees 
enpitalizing their patriotism in asking and receiving a bonus? 
None of us think so; no one says so; but when the claims of the 
soldier, who received but 30 cents a day as his compensation, 
are presented Congress has been telling him steadily for four 
years—and though T say “Congress” I include the Congress 
and the President together, for the President vetoed the last 
adjusted compensation bill, and it is said that the President 
will veto this bill in whatever shape it may be passed—* Oh, no; 
you are commercializing your patriotism and we kick you out. 
We are not willing to pay you; you got 30 cents a day and you 
ought to be satisfied with that ; it is not right to pay you any 
more. You will commercialize your patriotism if you receive 
a readjusted compensation.” 

Mr. President, I am in favor of real readjusted compensation 
for the World War veterans, because I honestly, conscientiously, 
and earnestly believe that they are entitled, not as a matter of 
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gratuity but as a matter of right, to have their pay readjusted 
and their compensation increased; they are right under the 
precedents which we have already established in the Congress, 
and they are also right in the innate justice of their cause, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I have favored paid-up endow- 
ment insurance ever since the question of additional compensa- 
tion was ‘first raised. The plan for insurance for all service 
men adopted at the opening of the Great War did not appeal to 
many of the veterans at its close. In fact, the great majority 
of them allowed their policies to lapse because they found it 
inconvenient to spare the money required for premium pay- 
ments. Most of them carry no life insurance at the present 
time; so that the granting of paid-up insurance, as proposed in 
the bill now under consideration, will supply these men with 
something that all should have. 

The bill provides that each policy shall be paid in full to the 
veteran 20 years from date of issue or to his dependents shortly 
following his death. It carries the privilege of borrowing upon 
security of the policy on terms that have been carefully worked 
out. It seems to me that these provisions will prove to be in 
the best interests of the beneficiaries and will be accepted by 
the ex-service men generally as being satisfactory. 

The measure will, to some extent at least, take the place of 
pension payments, which will certainly be expected and voted 
by the Congress if this bill does not pass. And once the doors 
are opened to pensions, no one can estimate the amount that 
would be involved. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Trammett in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. PHIPPS. TI yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. First, I should like to ask the Senator what 
will become of the amount due the soldier under this endow- 
ment insurance policy at the end of 20 years if he is dead and 
has no dependents? Where will the proceeds of the policy then 


go? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The proceeds will go to his estate; that is my 
understanding from reading the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean that? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is my understanding of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why, then, does the bill say that the amount 
shall be paid to his dependents? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It says that, but according to the context 
of the bill it will then go to the next in line, although they 
may not necessarily be dependents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bill says “ dependents.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is true, but I believe it also covers his 
estate. The Senator will find the clause in the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then that is the Senator’s idea? I merely 
wish to get his opinion, 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is my understanding of the terms of the 


bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, I wish to ask the Senator another 
question. Does the Senator regard this endowment policy as 
being in the nature of a pension paid to the soldier? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; I do not at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to so state. 

Mr. PHIPVS. No; I do not take it as being a direct pension. 
It is a recognition of services, a so-called “ adjusted compensa- 
tion,” but I think more properly called a “bonus.” I have 
always considered it a bonus. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But I understood the Senator in the state- 
ment he made a few moments ago to indicate that it was in part 
at least to take the place of the soldier’s possible future claim 
for pension. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; I believe that Congress will eventually 
pay pensions to the ex-service men, and I think the amount 
that would otherwise be paid in pensions will be reduced. at 
least to that extent and perhaps to a greater extent, by the 
payments under the pending measure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is, the Senator thinks that the soldier's 
pension claim will be reduced to the extent of the amount that 
he may receive by virtue of the policy under the pending bill? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; at least by that amount. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that be true, I should like to ask the 
Senator if he is not treating this endowment policy as at least 
a partial payment of any pension that may hereafter be due 
the veterans? ~ 

Mr. PHIPPS. I hope the Senator and TI will both have an 
opportunity to deal with the question of pensions later. At 
the present time we are dealing with the question of so-called 
adjusted compensation or bonus. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I thought. I thought that 
this bill was for the purpose of adjusting the compensation of 
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the soldier; that it was in payment of something that the Gov-. 
ernment owed him for services already rendered. Now to say 
that it shall be taken out of his pension or shall be regarded 
as a partial payment upon any claim that he may have here- 
after in the nature of a pension, it seems to me, is aside from 
the purpose of the measure. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I made no such statement. The Senator may 
make his statement in his own time. My time is very limited, 
of course; otherwise I should be glad to discuss the matter 
with him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not wish to occupy the Senator's time. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the former bill, which was 
passed by both Houses and met with the President’s veto, did 
not have my support. The so-called compensation certificates 
for which it provided were a poor substitute for actual cash, 
and, in my opinion, they would have been traded off at heavy 
discounts on their face value, notwithstanding the fact that 
they were not negotiable and were supposed to be so safe- 
guarded as to prevent the passing of title or Ownership by 
assignment. Their owners would have found it so troublesome 
to borrow money on them that they would no doubt have pre- 
ferred to dispose of them outright, even if it meant selling them 
for fifty cents on the dollar. 

Last year a deficiency of revenue needed to meet current ex- 
penditures was expected, although happily the receipts proved 
to be much larger than had been estimated, while at the same 
time expenses were materially reduced. Thus the Treasury is 
now in much better condition to meet the requirements of the 
plan before us. 

Mr. President, I have always been opposed to the payment of 
a cash bonus, as it has been my belief that the awarding of 



































explained to the Senate that I am a conyert to the bonus. Most 
of us now say that we owe this money. When we owe a man 
money we do not say, “My good man, I owe you $20, but I 
ean not trust you with this money. I will give you a life- 
insurance policy payable in 20 years.” We do not do that. We 
pay the man the money; and if this really is an adjustment of 
compensation and not an effort on the part of the Government 
to dodge pensions which may later be called for, we will give 
each man the amount of money due him and let him decide 
for himself what he will do with the money. 

The idea of a bonus is not new or novel. It is not a thing 
unknown to-day in the business world. There is not a bank 
in the city of New York but distributes every year to its em- 
ployees large sums of money by way of an annual bonus. 
Many business houses do the same thing. The various States 
have voted bonuses for the soldiers, and not one of them has 
undertaken to pay it in insurance, but every such bonus has 
been paid in cash. 

We have two bills before us. The pending bill, the bill pre- 
sented by the majority of the committee, provides for life 
insurance. It has been brought out in the discussion this 
morning that if an ex-service man wanted to borrow on this 
insurance—provided he is entitled to the full amount; provided 
he served the maximum number of days which will be paid 
for under the terms of the bonus—at the end of the three years 
he can borrow 90 per cent of the face value of his policy. 
According to the statement made by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis] and given out to the press this morning the 
maximum loan that the man could receive after three years 
is $87—about $30 per annum. 

I am here to say that when the soldiers knaw exactly how 
they have been imposed upon there will be trouble. Just now 
a soldier called me to the door of the Senate Chamber and 
said he was a representative of a large group of ex-service 
men in this city. He came to congratulate me upon this ef- 
fort to get a cash bonus and to say that the soldiers uni- 
versally, so far as he knows, are in favor of ft. 

My desk is covered with telegrams from every part of the 
country. Here is one from a post commander down in Okla- 
homa saying that the local service men are against the “ tomb- 
stone bill,” and that they want a vote on a cash and loan 
option. 

Here is one from a leading ex-service man in Arkansas, 
John H. Stewart, saying: 


Notice by press dispatch you have introduced soldiers’ bonus bill 
with cash item. More power to you. Sentiment in Arkansas over- 
whelmingly in favor of cash option. 


I have here a letter from the Private Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Legion, signed by the national president, commending the 
stand of the minority in recommending a cash bonus. 

Here is a petition signed by an endless number of soldiers 
from Albany, N. Y., demanding that there should be a cash 
option. 

Let nobody in this Chamber fancy for a moment that the 
majority of the ex-service men are in favor of this aborted 
plan. I am here to say that the majority of the soldiers are 
im favor of the cash option. 

When we consider this matter simply from the selfish stand- 
point, the greater economy of the cash plan, I do not see how 
anybedy in this Chamber who has at heart the interests of his 
country can for a moment favor the insurance plan. It is 
going to cost the Government from one to two billion dollars 
more than the cash plan. 

The immediate availability.of the money is a matter not to 
be disregarded. It will help the ex-service man to establish 
himself. My friends in New York who oppose a bonus say, 
“Pay it in eash if it must be paid.” 

I am sorry, Mr. President, that I have te hurry along over 
this subject, because there are so many things that I should 
like to say. I should like to speak of the visit to me yester- 
day by a mother, begging me that her son might be given this 
money. I have here a letter from a mother down in Arkansas 


recipients. Without regard to any possible effect which my 
action may have on my personal political future, I shall be 
glad to vote for the bill in its present form. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in the short space of 15 
minutes it will be impossible to say all the things I have in my 
heart. 

We listened yesterday to a remarkable speech made by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. He placed before us many 
unpleasant facts. He pictured the evils of overtaxation in 
America. He pointed out the carelessness exhibited by the 
appropriating bodies; but, more impressive than all the rest, 
was his picture of corruption in public office. The Senator 
from Idaho said that the country should have a period of con- 
trition and a determination to do better. 

I am sure that every man in public life feels humiliated 
because of what the investigations have brought out in this 
Capital during the winter, but in my judgment the surgery must 
be made complete. The investigations must go on until every 
dishonest act has been uncovered, and until every dishonest 
man in public life is removed and an honest man put in his 
place. 

I agree with the Senator from Idaho that we should dedicate 
ourselves to a better public life. I think, too, we may well 
give evidence of that determination to live a better public life 
by giving these young ex-service men the money which is 
their due, 

Both during the war and after the war we paid the great 
war profiteers. Thousands of new millionaires were created 
during this time. We have offended and wounded these young 
ex-service men by reason of our delay in doing for them a fair 
degree of justice when we have gone so far out of our way to 
do for the war profiteers. 

I think, to use the figure of speech of the Senator from 
Idaho, that we may well begin our work of repentance by giving 
to the ex-service men their due, and certainly we should not 
begin that work of repentance by robbing them of their money. 

I was much interested in what the Senator from Alabama 


them will change the situation very little, and depriving them 
of what is their due will not solve the problem at all. It is 
the faflure of the Republican Party to assist in an economic 
reconstruction on the other side of the ocean, to reopen the 
streams of trade and commerce, and to restore the business of 
our country; that is the reason why we are having industrial 
depression. The thing we are discussing to-day has no relation 
whatever to the industrial and commercial problems. 

In connection with this matter of the bonus, I have been booed 


save them from disaster if this money should be made avail- 
able. 

We are hesitating here. Why? A poll of the Senate which I 
assisted in making a few weeks ago indicated that 70 men 
in this Chamber are in faver of a bonus, and almost every 
one, so far as I could discover, was in faver of a cash bonus, 

Now, we are hesitating to vote the cash bonus. Why? Be 
cause the word has come to us that the White House will in- 

to say 
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gestion which comes to me regarding the wish of the Executive 
on a matter which is purely legislative. It is the business of 
this body to determine for itself whether to pass one kind of a 
bonus or another. I speak for myself alone when I say it would 
be un immoral f4ct for me to vote for the insurance bill just be 
cause of a possible veto on the part of the Executive. 

I suppose expediency would say, “ Drop everything else and 
pass the House bill.” The officers of the Legion, sick of the de- 
bate, are anxious to end the discussion. But I consider, as 1 
have said, that to yield to expediency would be a betrayal of 
trust on my part, in view of the promises which I have made 
in this matter. I can not vote against my convictions. I prefer 
to do what I conceive to be my duty. 

I know that the interests of the country demand that a cash 
bonus be paid, because it is more economical. The insurance 
plan means a new governmental department, with an army of 
employees and the chance of another Veterans’ Bureau scandal. 

The cash bonus is what the ex-service men want. I know that 
is what the mothers of the men want. So my own feeling is 
that we should give this money to the boys, that we should 
trust these soldiers and sailors; that we should let each in- 
dividual service man determine for himself what he shall do 
with his own money, 

So, Mr. President, I do hope that when the Members of the 
Senate come to vote they will not consider this matter in the 
light of political expediency, they will not consider any of the 
artificial objections raised in the discussion of the bill, but that 
they will consider it as a matter of justice to these men—these 
men who did for us what we could not do for ourselves; these 
men who feel that we owe them the money; these men who 
know that they are entitled to it. 

Let us be generous; let us be just; let us do our duty as 
Senators; and let us give each man the sum of money to which 
he is entitled, and let him determine in his own way as to how 
he shall spend it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, yesterday I called attention to 
what I considered the salient features of the measure under 
discussion; but I was interested in what the Senator from 
Alabama [{Mr. UNpbrrwoop] said this morning. I have a prop- 
osition to make that I can net put in the form of a resolution 
or an amendment, but it is a preposition to the bondholders 
of this country. 

According to the statement of the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. Unperwoop], and according to figures that I have on my 
desk, we have about $11,000,000,000 of tax-exempt bonds. The 
average interest on these bonds is about 4 per cent. 

We are groaning under a burden of taxation to meet the 
interest on the indebtedness incurred in saving this country. 
Since we have had so much to say about patriotism, and that 
these boys ought to have given their time willingly without 
compensation, T make this proposition to the holders of these 
$11,000,000,000 in bonds, that they remit for four years the 
interest on those bonds, in order to provide the money with 
which to adjust the compensation of the boys who made their 
honds worth the paper they are written on. Mark you, it does 
not impair their capital, it does not jeopardize any of the value 
of the bonds, outside of the remittance for four years of the 
interest, but if they would remit the interest it would amount 
to $1,600,000,000 in four years. Get the point of that. To the 
bondholders who have been circularizing the country with 
propaganda that we could not put another straw on the camel's 
back, the Government is paying $400,000,000 a year in the form 
of interest on tax-exempt bonds which were issued to prosecute 
the war. If they are the patriets they demand the soldiers 
shall be, let them remit just for four years the interest on this 
$11,000,000,000 of bonds, and it will pay the cash bonus with- 
out costing the Government a penny, without impairing the 
eapital value of the bonds, and the balance of the 30-year life 
of the bonds they can then draw the interest. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator is looking at me. 
ing to me to do that? 

Mr. SMITH. Iam appealing to the bondholders. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly I yield to my friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was just reflecting, as I came in, and 
heard the remarks of the Senator, that those people who are 
opposed to a bonus say it is such a trifling sum that it will 
do the soldiers no good, but that it is such a great weight 
that it will break the rich. I want to know if the Senator can 
explain the logic of that. It will ruin the rich people if they 
have to pay it, but it will do the soldiers no good if they get it. 

Mr. SMITH. Exactly; and taking that very line of argu- 
ment, they can remit the interest on the $11,000,000,000 of 
bonds for only four years and pay the soldiers $1,600,000,000, 
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and then take up the pleasant task of collecting the interest 
for the remainder of the life of the bonds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest that the Senator 
make his appeal to the bondholders in the Senate and see 
what their response will be. 

Mr. SMITH. I expect the papers this afternoon to carry 
the reponse “aye” of every bondholder in this body. Of 
course I do. They would not have the face to stand here and 
denounce a soldier who had stood in the mud, covered with 
vermin and shot at every day, for a dollar a day, while they 
were collecting 4 per cent interest on nontaxable bonds, which 
that boy saved. Of course I expect every one of them, before 
the sun goes down, to indicate that he is willing to remit the 
interest on these bonds, the pension on his patriotism, which 
he is collecting so religiously every year, which amounts to 
$1,062,000,000 of a burden on the American people. Let us 
have a show-down on this question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is for only four years? 

Mr. SMITH. For only four years, involving the $11,000,000,000 
tax-exempt bonds. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is just twice as long as the soldier 
had to stay in the trenches. 

Mr. SMITH. Only twice as long, and, mark you, that is only 
one-fourth of the time that this miserable subterfuge says he 
will not get anything at all. Let us have a show-down on 
patriotism and step the caviling. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will start the show-down. | 
T think I have an income of about $200 a year from Liberty 
bonds. I will remit mine for four years. 

Mr. SMITH. Good! That is No. 1. I am a good Methodist, 
and I have a good notion to call for mourners. Let them come 
up to the altar and stop this caviling about patriotism, collect- 
ing out of the American people a billion dollars a year. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I suggest to the Senator that he will 
not be on speaking terms with a lot of Senators in this body if 
he continues that argument. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, there is not a man in this body, 
nor is there an American citizen, who does not see the logic of 
what I am saying. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Bruce] is looking at the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BRUCE. If I may interrupt the Senator a moment, I 
have one Liberty bond, on which I collect about $10 a year, and 
I will be very glad to remit that, because I think that is all to 
which an able bodied soldier is entitled. 

Mr. SMITH. That is two, No matter what the Senator’s 
sentiments are, the logic of the situation is enough to make 
every man hang his head in shame when it is urged that we 
must bond this Government with an intolerable burden of debt 
and then sit down complacently and collect a billion dol!ars, 
taken out of the soldiers themselves, when a remittance of the 
interest on the bonds for four years would pay the proposed 
eash bonus without costing the Government a penny or impair- 
ing the capital value of the bond itself. Where are the pa- 
triots who fill our press with their slithering nonsense about 
the Government being burdened, and that a patriot would not 
allow his vote to be cast for adjusted compensation to the boys, 
shell shocked, vermin ridden, in a foreign country, many of 
whom never came back; but he sits here and in a bombproof 
office issues his money, and then exacts an intolerable burden 
from the people whom those boys saved. 

I am asking no great sacrifice; simply four years of the 
remittance of the interest on the $11,000,000,000 of tax-exempt 
bonds. Now, let the papers send that propaganda abroad 
and see if we haye patriots in this country in the bondholding 
elass. Two have already indicated that they are willing to 
remit theirs; and it is significant that those bonds are small. 
Surely does the patriotism of the country remain in the poor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has hit on a very vital question. The Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Boran] yesterday told the Senate how much taxes the 
people have to pay, and he pointed out in what great distress 
the country finds itself in the matter of tax burdens at this 
time, and the tax burden is a great one. 

I think the suggestion of the Senator from South Carolina 
is very timely. If the country is in this distress, as was 
pointed out by the able Senator from Idaho, why should not 
these big bondholders remit for a period of at least four years 
the interest that is being paid on their bonds from year to year! 
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It would save to the Government a billion and a half dollars, 
as the Senator from South Carolina has pointed out, and I 
submit that since the ex-service men have been denied adjusted 
compensation already for more than four years, and have re 
ceived nothing practically, and these men have been drawing 
that money, the interest on the bonds, why would it not be a 
pratseworthy and patriotic thing for them to turn that money 
back into the Treasury? 

Have we not found the Government, under Republican rule, 
paying nearly $700,000,000 on questionable war contracts? 
Did we find the Government offering to pay the profiteers with 
insurance policies? Not at all. Did we find Mr. Mellon, in 
refunding taxes to himself to the extent of a few millions, we 
are told, asking the Government to give him an insurance 
policy? Not once. In the $300,000,000 that he has refunded 
to the big taxpayers of the country since he has been Secretary 
of the Treasury, have we found him sending insurance policies 
to them? No, Mr. President; he has sent the coin of the realm 
to them, every one of them—and who are they? They are men 
who stayed at home during the war, who charged the Govern- 
ment high prices for everything they sold to the Government. 
They made money out of the distress of their Government in 
time of war, and after the war is over he is refunding taxes to 
them and paying them in money. No insurance policy was 
offered to them. 

I submit that if it is right to pay money to the big profiteers 
in refunding taxes, it is right for the Government to pay money 
in the settlement of an obligation to the soldiers who saved 
just and fair basis. We are not giving him a bonus as just 
part of the war expense. It is settling with the soldier upon a 
just and fair basis. We are not giving him a bonus. As just 
men, representing the country for which he fought and for 
which he offered to die, we are saying, “ We did not pay you 
enough. You did not receive enough per day, and we are going 
to adjust ‘iis whole thing by paying you what you claim you 
are entitled to now and what we believe you are entitled to 
receive.” 

I heard the Senator from Idaho yesterday discussing the 
awful condition that we are in on account of high taxes. I 
regret to have to call attention now to the fact that I have not 
heard a Republican on the other side condemn a Republican 
Congress for paying $700,000,000 on questionable war con- 
tracts. I have not heard one of them lift his voice in condemna- 
tion of taking off the profiteers in taxes $450,000,000 a year for 
the last three years, making $1,350,000,000. I have not heard 
their voices lifted condemning the taking off of $90,000,000 
from the big income-tax payers each year for the last three 
years during a Republican administration, amounting in the 
two instances to $1,640,000,000, and this, added to the $700,- 
000,000 paid on questionable war contracts, makes a total of 
$2.540,000,000, 

I have not heard them condemn the ship subsidy program of 
the Republican Party. A ship subsidy bill passed a Republican 
House, and you tried to pass it through the Senate. You had 
the votes to do it, and but for the Democrats who would not let 
you vote on it, it would have been passed; and what were you 
doing in that bill? 

You were giving to the Shipping Trust $2,800,000,000 in that 
deal. You were bartering to them a fleet of merchant ships that 
cost the Government $3,000,000,000, and you were selling 
them to the Ship Trust for $200,000,000. You were giving 
back to the Ship Trust $50,000,000 a year in money, and in four 
years you would have given them back $200,000,000, and thus 
they would have had the whole purchase price returned, and 
the fleet of merchant ships, costing $3,000,000,000, would have 
been gone. 

I do not hear able and eloquent Republicans talking about 
that, but when we come and ask for an honest settlement with 
the boys who dared to fight, and, if need be, to die for their 
country, you are telling us that they are commercializing their 
patriotism and that the country is hard up and needs every dol- 
lar it can get. 

The Government under Republican rule has failed utterly to 
discharge its duty to the soldier unless it pays the adjusted 
compensation in Government money. Senators tell us about 
how much taxes may be 20 years from now. What did the 
Kaiser say on the battle field of France? He said: “If we win 
this war I am going to demand of the United States $40,000,- 
000,000 indemnity.” But for those boys this country would be 
paying that indemnity now. They saved all of that money to 
the country. They saved the wealth of the profiteers who are 
wee? ere and earth now to defeat an adjusted compensa- 
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Mr. President, it is a shame that the party in power has 
offered such a miserable makeshift as it has in the insurance 
features of the pending bill. One boy wired here to the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Copretanp] that they did not want any 
“tombstone plan.” Payment is being put off until the soldier 
is dead. I have just received a telegram from an ex-service 
man in my State saying they favor a cash bonus. I knew they 
did not support the miserable makeshift that the Republicans 
had brought in here. Senators, we ought to be honest with these 
boys. If there is one class of people under the sun with whom 
the Congress ought to deal honestly, it is with the men who 
offered to die for our country. I have not any patience with 
this kind of performance that would put him off, put him 
aside, and at the same time refund money by the millions 
through the Republican Secretary of the Treasury, and having 
these boys going around the country in distress. 

I want to say to the Senate that on yesterday, when the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] was speaking about the dis- 
tressful condition, I was reminded that during that very day 
I met a poor ex-service man in this city, out of a job and in 
distress, with a wife and a 5-months-old babe. I took $5 out 
of my own pocket and gave it to them to help them in their 
distress. That is an example of what is going on. 

These men who clip their coupons and sit back making their 
millions and having millions more refunded by Mr. Mellon do 
not know of the dire distress that haunts the homes of the 
struggling masses of America. Millions of people are in dis- 
tress, poverty stricken. A favored few under Republican rule 
are rising high in the financial world, making millions, and 
the dollar aristocracy of this administration is trampling upon 
the democracy of the human in the United States. I appeal 
for these boys. They are entitled to be heard here. They 
spoke, and spoke effectively, for us all over yonder. God bless 
them; and I am in favor of giving them a fair deal now at the 
hands of the Congress that called them to the colors. Let this 
Congress dare to do justice by them and pay them a cash ad- 
justed compensation. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, in my campaign in 1920 
I had two candidates against me in the primaries. During 
that campaign the matter of adjusted compensation was made 
an issue and all three of us were pledged to the payment of 
an adjusted compensation to the World War veterans. At 
that time there was some confusion and no one pretended to 
propose to compensate the boys on the basis of any particular 
plan. If I recall, soon thereafter we proposed to give him a 
fivefold option. Later, after I came here, I voted for an ad- 
justed compensation bill which carried four options. 

I have received a number of communications from my State. 
In order to show exactly the views that are taken by the 
leaders of the American Legion I desire to read one telegram. 
This is from the commander of the American Legion in Louisi- 
ana, the national committeeman, and the adjutant. It reads 
as follows: 


New ORLEANS, LA., April 22, 124. 
EPWIN Broussard, Washington, D. €.: 

Understand adjusted compensation bill being loaded with amend- 
ments to insure defeat. Please use your efforts to defeat amendments 
and proposed cash option in order that original bill might pass. 

LOUISIANA HEADQUARTERS AMBRICAN LEGION, 
HERMANN Moyse, Commander, 

Gus BLANCHARD, National Committeeman, 
A. R. Crrisrovicn, Adjutant, 

KB. A. Groves, Commander New Orleans. 


I shall not take the time to read the other telegrams, but 
will ask unanimous consent that they may be inserted in the 
Recorp. They are all along similar lines. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 


New Or.eans, La., April 2, 1924. 
Hon. Epwin 8. Brovssarp, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We understand that the adjusted compensation bill is now before 
you for consideration. You have known the Legion's attitude toward 
this bill for seme time, and recently we completed a survey of a 
percentage ot the ex-service men of this State, in which survey 85 
per cent of the expressions indicated a desire to see the present bill 
as reported by the committee enacted. This is bill with the insurance 
feature. We believe you have been made acquainted with this survey 
by our legislative committee. We are afraid that the proposed amend- 
ments are made, not for assistance to the legislation, but merely a 
delay in order to prevent passage, The bill as recently passed so 
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overwhelmingly by the House should be passed, and we earnestly | have referred. But what adjustment are we going to give to 
request you to ase your best efforts to have it passed without the the boy who is now at home without any capital, without any 
amendments bow being proposed, We appreciate your past @Re | assistance from anyone to start him in business, or, if he has 


cooperation, started in business, who has dependents for whose care he 
LOUISIANA DRPARTMENT LH cApQusrR Teas, must invest all of his present earnings? We are absolutely 
HigeMAxN Moysp, Commander. ignoring that class in the endowment insurance plan. 
GUS BLANCAND, Commitieeman. Therefore I wish to say that although I would like very 


A. BR. Curistovicn, Adjutant. 


much, if I believed that the various officials of the Legio - 
E. A. Groves, Gommander New Orleans Post. : seen Tep 


resented nearly all of the World War veterans, to comply with 
their request. But as a representative of the State of Louisi- 
ana I am not representing classes in Louisiana, and I can not 
vote for an adjusted compensation that is satisfactory ‘to.-but 
one or two of the three classes and entirely ignore the third 


INDIANAPOLIS, LxD., April 19, 192). 
lion. E. S. Brarovssarn, 
Weshingion, DL. C.: 


Behalf 200,000 women of American Legion Auriliary, I appeal to class, which is the most needy. Therefore, so far as I am con- 
you to pass adjusted compensatiou bill now before Senate as reported cerned, even though that ‘third class be only 10 per cent, J 
by Senate Finance Committee. Service men and women have awaited | coneaive it to he my duty to register something in their favor 
passage this just measure, and sincerely feel further delay is un- in the bill, and for that reason, although 1 might be con- 
mecownary. 


vineed that only 10 per eent of the very poor of the world vet- 
erans in my State would accept a cash compensation, I would 
still feel bound to represent that portion of them. 

It is not compulsory or mandatory upon those who do not 
care to have the cash payments to accept the cash. No one 
is trying to force them to do that. They may take the insur- 

Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: ance certificate and still let these who are in need of cash 

Please oppose any amendments from floor of Senate. Particulariy | have the cash. ‘Therefore, much as I dislike not to comply 

oppose cath option to the adjusted compensation bill. Support bill | with ‘the request of the very eminent gentlemen who are at 


Mrs. HeLen A. Bisuor, 
National Presidcnt American Legion Auwiliary. 





New Oaveans, La., April 19, 1924. 
Lowin Brovesarp, 


as reported by Senate Finance Committee 100 per cent. the head of the various associations of the Legion, I conceive 
Mrs. Sternen E. Suiten, it to be my duty to allow another option or alternative, to 
President American Legion Auriliary of Louisiana, permit the boy who is in need of money to accept it, espe- 


c cially in view of the fact that it has been demonstrated and 
; not disputed that that particular plan, varying according to 
the number who would elect to accept one or the other, ‘is 
capable, if every veteran aceepts the cash bonus, of saving to 
the Government of the United States over a billion dollars in 
: the adjustment proposed. 
Four and one-half million men and women who served their ceuntry I do not know what the President’s attitude may be. I do 
in its hour of need have their eyes upon Washington and ¢incerely hope not know what information these gentlemen have who say 
in their breasts that ‘this bill will be enacted into law to-day. For | ¢nat the adjusted compensation bill ts ‘being loaded with 
more than four years they have patiently awaited action. The bill amendments to defeat it. The only amendment I have heard 
overwhelmingly passed by Howse and as reported by Senate Finance of is the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York 
Committee is In accordance with Tresolytions adopted at last two na- (Mr. Corecanp}. I do not think there is anyone engaged here 
tional conventions of the American Legion; it meets approval] of mem- in trying to bring about the defeat of the adjasted compensa - 
bers of Legion. Question of immediate cash has not been before ex- tion bill. I shall cast my vote for the amentiment offered by 
service men anid women for two years. My dear Senator, in name of the Senator from ‘New ‘York, and ff ‘that meets with the dis- 
ex-gerviee men and women of our country we ask your support of bill approbation ef the ‘Chief Executive and he vetoes it, I shall 
as reported by Senate Finanee Committee without amendment. ‘Your vote to pass it over his veto. If that és not successful, I think 
active suppert will receive sincere appreciation of ex-service men and there are enough Menibers in both Houses, after it has ‘heen 
women of our country. demonstrated that we can net have a cash ‘compensation bill, 
4 Joven R. Quan, to introduce and enact into law such a bill as under the cir- 
National Commander the American Legion. cumstances will permit it te be approved by the Chief Bx- 
Mr. RROUSSARD. T have been informed by other Senators | ecutive. 
that they have received similar telegrams from their own The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
States. Referring to the measure which they are so insistent | from Louisiana has expired. 
be passed without any amendment, I read from page 12; Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if any Senator who has not 
The certificate shall be dated and all tights conferred wnder the | Spoken desires to speak ‘at this time I shall be glad to refraip 
provisions of this title shall take effect as of the first day of the | from taking the floor. Tf not, there are a Tew suggestions that 
month in which the application is filed, but in no case before January | 1 Wish to make in reply to remarks that have just emanated 
1. 1925. from several Senators. . 
: —— ; I mean no disrespect, but I can truly say that I have never 
In other words, no certificate will be issued before January | gn 9 frave debate heard more of what can justly be called ex- 
1, 1925, and we.are net told how much longer it may take to travagance than I have ‘heard in this debate. When I was a 
issue them all after that date. Then I find that the certificates boy in southern Virginia there was no theme more common in 
proposed are negotiable only two years thereafter; in other conversation than the pension system of the United States, and 
words, they can be taken to the bank and money borrowed on no system was ever held up more strongly to reprobation than 
them. I find on page 18 of the bill this provision: was that system on the hustings and at every fireside in the 
Any national bank, or any bauk or trust company incorporated | South. Indeed, one of the favorite themes of conversation in 
under the laws of any State, Territery, possession, or the District of | the Southern States was ‘the iniquity and the oppression of the 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 19, 1925. 
tion, LE. 8S. Broussarp, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill is before Senate to-~day. 


Columbia (hereinafter in this section called “ bank”), is authorized, | pension system, and, 6f course, much of that criticism was 
after the expiration of two years frem the date of the certificate, | abundantly justified. “Now, I find that the most extreme, the 
to loan to any veteran upon his promissory note, etc. most vehement advocates of the soldiers’ bonus come from the 


In other words, the bill proposes that the veteran shall be | Old Confederate States, with the exception of Virginia, God 
unable to obtain any kind of a.loan on his certificate until three bless her! 
years after the passage of the bill. The real truth about the compensation of the American sol- 

It will be realized that our great army was drafted and re- | dier ef ‘the World War was that his yearly average pay was 
eruited from all classes of people. By classes I mean that the | $1,287 a year, exclusive of the allowance that was maile to his 
poor boy was taken, forced into the Army, with the boy belong- | wife and his children. It is a further fact that most of the 
ing to the middle classes and the bey belonging to the wealthy | soldiers who ‘went imto the World War from the South were 
or well-to-do classes, Now, if we come to devise some method of | young farm tenants or ‘hired men. The South is an agricul- 
compensating those boys, it is perfectly natural that we can not | tural ‘region, only to a Vimited extent, and that but here and 
tto it preperly under one plan. there, is it an industria] region. For years I was the owner 

Those who are of Independent means can well afford to take | of a plantation im southern Virginia and grew large crops of 
an endowment plen of insurance. Hven those who belong to | corn and tobacco on‘it. ‘This plantation ‘I sold only a few days 
the moderately well-to-do lass may Uo so. ‘They are the ones] ago. There was not a single unassisted young tenart on it 
who are in less need of any of the three classes to which I | who during the World War, after the payment of all his ex- 
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penses, made more than $400 a year. The Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmirH], who is especially friendly to the bonus, 
stated only a few days ago that the wages of a farm laborer 
in his State is about $1.10 a day. There are 313 working days 
in the year, and, on a basis of $1.10 a day, the annual income 
of one of these farm laborers would be only $344.30. There 
was a tenant on my plantation in the years 1917 and 1918, an 
honest, upright, active man, who afterwards became my man- 
ager. I wrote to him a few days ago and asked him to let me 
know what his net income as a tenant was from corn and 
tobacco and other sources of income during the years 1917 and 
1918. 

I will read his reply to the Senate for its edification, and for 
the purpose of counteracting some of the unfounded extrava- 
gance of statement to which I have referred. This man re- 
plied: 

Your letter of 26th received. I feel safe to say that $369 a year is 
above the income any single tenant ever received in cash money in 
the year of 1917 and the year of 1918. I can only judge by myself. 


Of course, my brother and myself worked together, but after dividing | 


our income I say it did not ameunt to $369 for my share. I do not 
remember what I drew in cash those two years, but I am sure it was 
less than $369. 


Of course he had a house free of rent; he had fuel gathered 
from the property free of charge; he raised wheat and took it 
to the mill and had it converted into flour for himself and his 
family; he raised corn and took that also to the mill and had 
it converted into meal for himself and his family; he had a 
range for his pigs, and he raised poultry, too; but he had noth- 
ing in the way of maintenance that the World War soldier did 
not have in one form or another in addition to his pecuniary 
pay. 

Indeed, several things that the World War soldier was given 
free of cost the tenant on the plantation of which I speak 
had to pay for, such as clothing and medical attendance. More- 
over, there was no kind Government to insure the life of 
the tenant for him at the very lowest premium rates. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Maryland a question? 

Mr. BRUCE. I regret my time is so short that it is im- 
possible for me to answer the Senator from Arkansas. 

What I have stated is the real situation. At the very time 
that on my plantation L. G. Lipscomb, the man who wrote 
me that letter, was earning a net income of only $369 a year 
as a tenant, there were private soldiers from that same plan- 
tation in the World War who were receiving a pay amounting 
to $1,287 a year. Let any Senator here from the South, who 
comes from a region similar in character to that in which that 
plantation of mine is situated, deny what I say. Most of the 
young men who left southern tobacco or cotton plantations to 
go into the World War were never as well off in their lives 
in a material sense as they were during that war. 

Is the mere fact—and I come now to another form of ex- 
travagance in this debate—that a man is drafted, dons a unt- 
form, takes a rifle in his hands, and goes through military 
exercises in camp any reason why his country should entertain 
such an extraordinary degree of profound gratitude to him 
as to express it in the form of a pure gratuity? No. Even 
the American Legion in the beginning felt that what I am say- 
ing is unanswerable. When the proposition that it should lend 
its support to the bonus movement was first made to it the 
proposition was tabled by it. I am speaking now of the St. 
Louis caucus of 1919. Afterwards, at its Minneapolis conven- 
tion, it did not go any further than meekly to say that it could 
not be expected to suggest any legislation in its own selfish 
interest and that it left it to Congress to say whether the Con- 
gress would discharge the bonus obligation or not. Then, later 
on, becoming bolder and bolder, when it found there were poli- 
ticians in both parties ready—indeed, only too eager—to play 
into its hands, it came out at its San Francisco convention and 
flatly demanded a bonus. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. BRUCE, Mr. President, has my time on the Dill also 
expired? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has five’ min- 
utes remaining in which to speak upon the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then, yet later, becoming still bolder, it pro- 
ceeded to subject every antibonus soldier in the United States 
to a process of ruthless proscription, dissolving antibonus 
branches of the Legion which were opposed to the bonus and 
condem in the most denunciatory terms every service man 
who had the manhood to lift his voice in protest against the 


insult that was being inflicted upon his military honor by the 
proffer of such a douceur. 
Only a day or so ago there was actually a suggestion made 


by certain members of the Legion that the sum of 860 which 
was paid as extra pay to every soldier at the conclusion of the 
World War should not be debited to the service man under this 
bill. The truth is that the Legion has largely become a po 


litical machine and is being conducted to no little extent at 
present for purely selfish purposes. So true is this that it does 
not, perhaps, contain one-fifth of all the American soldiers who 
served in the World War. Thousands of soldiers who have 
become disgusted with its advocacy of the bonus have left it 
They felt as did the young service man in Maryland who de- 
clared some time ago that the soldier who was the first to take 
up arms in the war is the last to take up the bonus. No 
greater truth was ever uttered. 

I was astonished to hear the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR} ask whether any of the soldiers who had been 
forced into service, as he expressed it, would have gone across 
the submarine-infested ocean for 30 cents a day if they could 
have helped it—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRUCE. And he asked Senators In this Chamber 
whether any of them would have served in the war for 30 
cents a day. I answer him without a moment’s hesitation for 
one Senator and I say that 1 would have served for 3 cents a 
day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did the Senator do so? 

Mr. BRUCE. No; but only because my country thought that 
I did not have the degree of physical fitness to serve. How 
ever, I am glad to say that I had two children, both sons, and 
that both of them volunteered at the very beginning of the 
war. One of them gave up a position that he had in con- 
nection with the American Embassy at Rome as soon as war 
was declared by us and came back home to serve as a soldier 
When our ambassador pleaded with him not to resign the posi- 
tion, urging that some one would have to fill it, he said simply 
that he felt it to be his duty to resign and to volunteer as a 
soldier; and that he knew that, even if he did not feel that 
way, his father would. I would have considered him more or 
less discredited for the rest of his life if he had not come 
home and incurred all the hazards of war. 

Mr. President, I have said enough on this subject; I have 
said more than I really had any right to say; and I now yield 
to some other Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I think the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland is more candid than others who are 
opposing the adjusted compensation measure. He boldly an- 
neunces that the soldiers were overpaid; that they were not 
worth $1 a day, and therefore they have no claim upon the 
Government or upon the gratitude of the country. I wish he 
would be consistent and offer an amendment that every soldier 
shall be required to return one-half of what was paid to him 
for following the flag. I should like to see how many Sen- 
ators in this Chamber would be courageous enough to fol- 
low him. 

I think the Senator honestly believes that the country con- 
ferred a great favor upon its young manhood by declaring a 
condition of war to exist between this country and the Im- 
perial Government of Germany and therefore giving the young 
men a chance to sacrifice time, opportunity, and even life in 
demonstrating the fact that the country is ungrateful, for that 
is what it means, 

It makes no difference to me, Mr. President, what a man 
may think with reference to the pay the soldier received and 
whether it was more profitable to follow the flag than to serve 
on the plantation in Virginia of the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. President, this ts the third chapter in this miserable 
farce. It may be the last one. I do not know. I recall that 
when the adjusted compensation bill came into the Senate tn 
1921, the then President of the United States, Mr. Harding, ap- 
pealed to the Senate to recommit the bill—not that it was not 
just, not that the parties had not promised it, not that he him- 
self was not in favor of it, but that the time was inopportune. 
“Let the soldiers wait until the rich in the country have had 
their taxes reduced, until wealth has gorged itself at the 
public expense until it is satisfied; and then the soldier may 
knock at the door again and be more cordially received.” That 
was the effect of his statement. 

The measure came up again. I know that everybody under- 
stood—and the President’s message is In the Recorp, so that 


if anybody has any question about it he can read it—that the 
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President had never pretended to say to the Senate that he 
was not in favor of adjusted compensation;. or that the country 
would not pay it, but that it was inopportune. It came here 
was vetoed for a slightly different reason. The 
mensure was introduced in beth, Houses at the commencement 
of this Congress, and: finally we have the measure here pre 
sen . 

Mr. President, L have endeavored to make up my mind that 
I could keep my self-respect and vote for this: measure; but I 
shall. try to- preserve my self-respect by voting for some amend: 
ments to it, 

Here is the fact: We are told by Senators on the other side— 
who, IT presume, speak for the President—that he will veta the 
bill if it is presented with a cash option, and that he will sign 
it if it is presented without it. Reeently the President sent a 
Senate in which he deseribed the encroachments 
of the Senate pon the Dxecutive and pledged himself to: respect 
the rights of the legisiative branches of the Government. The 
President bas no right to tell us in advance of action here that 
<ereise our judgment as Senators that he will dis- 
act. He has no right to ask Seneaters on the other 
istain him in a veto before he: shall make it; He lias 

enter inte a coneert with Senators that if they will 
orce legislation to follow certain suggested ideas of his: it will 
ie signed, but if'the Senate does:net accept his views: he pledges 
ihem in advanee to: sustain his. vato. 

I do not know, I do not care, Mr. President, what other 

itors may do. Db shall not bew to any mam in @ cause where 
to act on his own judgment, whether he be President 
in order to have him sign or vete a measure 
1 would not let the President, if, he were a President 
i my own party, tell me that L must aceept. his views or the 
legislation will fail, IL do not ask. to tell him what he should 
do in reference to. legislation, pending, ner shall [ aecept his 
coumands. Mr. President, I feel that the time has.come when 
we will hdve to assert our right te write legislation or yield: it 
for all time and part with our self-respect. 

Recently I heard: Senators. on. the other side of the Chamber 
justify themselves on their change of front. om the immigration 
bill because the Japanese ambassador had. written. a tactless 
note,.aund. the country approved them for having courage enough 
to refuse to be driven., These: same Senaters. supinely bow. to 
the Executive now because he says; ‘If you write: certain pro- 
visions into the legislation, I will disapprove it.” 

I do not know what has changed the front. of the American 
Legion. officials.. I take. it for. granted that the great majority 
of the organization does; net. know what. the proposed legisla- 
tion is; and what arguments were adduced to change the posi- 
tian of the national officers.of the American. Legion, here L have 
no right,. possibly,, to know. 

We speak about this: bill: being; passed: beeause the American, 
Legion asks it.. The telegrams. that I had were to vote for it 
as it eame from the House, without amendment, and. yet. it 
is full of amendments that were written into it in. the Pinance 
Committee in the Senate. Evidently the members of the 
Legion at home did not know that, because the telegrams 
from the States.ask us to suppert it as it came from the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr.. CARAWAY.. L believe I have. five minutes. more; Mr. 
President. 

‘rhe PRESIDENT pre. tempore. The Senator has five min+ 
utes upon the bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is an, amendment on this. bill. as to 
the origin ef which IL should. like: te. know what particular 
friend of the soldiers. suggested it. It. is possibly not se mate- 
rial. Certainly, if they shall live: out the 20° years. it. has, 
nothing to do with this legislation, but if they should die prior 
to that time it might become very. material. 

On page 21, in line 18, Mr. President, originally the bill pro- 
vided that certain. peaple who. were. dependents might. receive 
certain benefits. under the bill. That was the provision. of the 
House bil. Seme “ real.lover.” of the soldier and his depend- 
ents. changed that language and made it read “ depended. upon 
him for support.” Everybody knows the difference between 
“was dependent” and “ depended upon him for support.” Tm 
other words, some real patriot changed. this language so that 
after the soldier should bave nursed this bend for 19 years, 
and should. die, if somebody who, was. dependent upon. him 
could not show that at the time of his death he was. actually, 
contributing to his support. this policy would lapse. 

Of course, I know that. some real friend of justice put that. 
little joker into this bill. Some soldier will carry the policy, 
nurse his grievance, and die at the end of 19 years, and those 
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dependent upon him will not receive any benefit under it at all, 
because the language has been clianged so that it reads “de- 
pended upen: him for support.” 

Oh, well, Mr. President, [ think: this amendment becomes im- 
portant only for this reason: It shews the spirit that actuates 
those back of this particular bill. 

I know now, and everybody knows, that if the soldier is 
not entitled to: adjusted compensation we ought to take the atti- 
tude of these who oppose it and! say “ No.’ That is: the only 
courageous: and manly thing te do. If he is entitled to adjusted 
compensation, this: Government ought not to pay him in a due 
bill payable 20 years from date, if he should live so long. 

There is: not anybody so feebleaninded, even in the Senate, 
that he believes that it is conferring: any great benefit on some 
one to permit him to berrow money at 7 per. cent. Why, any- 
body can do as well as that in any bank. Therefore we are 
bestowing nothing upon the soldier now. We are giving him a 
duebill that he may collect 20 years from date, if he shall live 
that.long; or somebody may. collect it in his stead if he can 
show tliat at the time of. the solidier’s death he was actually 
dependent upon Him for, support. 

I take it for granted that there is not a man, even the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, who, if one had worked for him.at $30 a 
month and demanded his money, would try to pay lim with a 
duebill; due 20 years after date; or Having done it, PF seriously 
doubt if he would have been able: to satisfy even his: tenant 
with that proposition in payment for services: rendered: 

I do not entertain the very great contempt for the soliliers 
that some here profess. I had: the good fortune when the war 
was going on to have seen some of it—oh, not on the front 
lines; I was:about where a colonel would linger, I presume, in 
a place of reasonable safety; 4, 5, or 6 miles out of range of the 
longest gun; but, anyway, from what I did see I entertain # 
very great respeet for the soldiers: who: went to the front and 
want to de partial justice, at least, to them: 

The PRNSIDHNT pro: tempore. The time of the: Senator 
from Arkansas has expired 

Mr. NEBLY.. Mr: President,. the eloquent: Senater from Idaho 
[Mr. Bora] and: the able Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce] have apparently sounded all the depths: and shoals of 
available learning: and logic im the: preparation of their argu- 
mentatiom-against adjusted compensatiomw for the veterans of the 
World: War. 

The basis of the ebjcetions.of the: Senator’ from. Maryland are: 
set forth: im the following: paragraph from: a. speech he made in 
this Chamber yesterday afternoen:: 

Never fm the whole history of the world was any body of’ soldiers 
maintained in sucli a high degree of physical comfort: as were our 
World’ War soldiers. Indeed, thousands of them: were maintained in a 
far higher degree of physieat comfort‘ tham they had’ ever been im their: 
own homes. The average term of serviee: of’ thie American soldier dur- 
ihe’ the World’ War was only one year: To many ‘of tiem the war 
was simply a valtable school of instructiom and’ am agreeable recreation: 
field. 


Mr. President, if that is a sound premise, thie Senator's con- 
clusion. is irresistible. If his Indicated position is tenable, the 
Senate should. vote a bonus for tlie Kaiser for having started 
the war and haying given the Ameritan soldiers an opportunity 
to enjoy a healtlifal and deliglitful vacation in a pleasant en- 
vironment, of bursting. bombs, exploding sliells, asphyxiating, 
gas, and liquid: fire If we accept tlie statement of tiie Sen- 
ator from Maryland.as gospel, we slioul@provide compensation, 
not. for oux. own. seldiers, but. for. their enemies, who by their 
incessant. and: ffeqnently well-directed’ machine-gun and. can- 
non. fire saved the American douglboys from tlie miserable 
monotony of.a “ calm, secure, inglorious life.” 

It. was the boast of Napoleon that he conld always defeat 
the arguments of. the orators of the assembly, by declaring, the 
somewhat trite and perféctly obvious truth, that “ two and two 
make four.” The contention that our soldiers are entitled to no. 
adjusted compensation on ttie ground that “ the war was simply 
a valuable school of instruction and an agreeable recrestior 
field” calls for no further refutation. than a repetition.of the 
Napoleonic. formula. 

The Senator from Idalio [Mr. Boran] opposes the conmpen- 
sation. bill before us because its enactment into law. means an 
additional expenditure of money by the Government: It is an 
astounding. fact that in the opinion of many. money: is dtarer 
in the year 1924 than humanity was in the year 1917. To 
some of those who are opposing this compensation legislation 
the American pocketbook is more sacred’ than the flesh and 
blood’ of an American. boy. 

During. the war I attended a number ofthe sad and’ solemn 
ceremonies conducted in public places as expressions of grate+ 
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fu) appreciation to the bravest and best of the Nation's man- 
hood who were about to go to war. I saw thousands of boys 
in the morning time of life, when every door in the world of 
infiuite opportunity was open wide to reeeive them, when 
every breeze was bringing them promises of future glory, lay 
their last hope and their last ambition upon the altar of their 
country and, with a spirit of consecration never before equaled, 
leave every treasure of heart and home behind them and enter 
the welter of war to fight, to suffer, and, if need be, to die in 
gefense of their country. 

I saw thousands of mothers, with ashen lips and breaking 
hearts and tear-stained cheeks, kissing these boys good-by, and 
embracing them, as many believed and all feared, for the last 
time on this side of the grave. 

But neither mother nor boy in that critical hour of the 
Nation’s histery protested, on the ground of cost, against the 
sacrifice then being made. No orater or statesman suggested a 
eessation of hostilities because of the waste of life required to 
win the war. 

And since the time these soldiers magnificently fought our 


battles and gloriously won our victory we have seen this Gov- | 


ernment, which ow heroes saved from Prussian control, adjust 
the compensation of the railroads, the Army contractors, and 
the profiteers to the extent of billions and billions of deliars. 
4nd, strange to relate, some of those who are now protesting 
most loudly against compensation for the boys who did the 
fighting were enthusiastically in favor of adjusting the com- 
peisation ef every corporation that made a demand against the 
Government. We hear the bitter protests of opposition and 
the wailing cries of holy horror only when we seek to pay a 
pittance of what we have so long and so justly owed the sol- 
diers who were drafted at. a dellar a day and sent to the front, 
where 2,000,000 of them lived for many months in a hell such 
as Doré never painted and Dante never described. 


Eight months after the armistice was signed I followed the | 


| Bruce Gerry 


footsteps of the American boys whe trod the wine press at 
Belleau Wood, Chateau-Thiery, along the River Somme, all 
ever the Argonne Forest, at Verdun, at San Mihiel sector, and 
at Dead Man’s Hill. I saw the gruesome memorials of their 
struggle abd their sacrifice, and I coneluded then, and I be- 
lieve now, that all the maney in the world could not compen- 
sate those beys for the tortures they endured in fighting to 
a successful conclusion a war that was more barbarous and 
deadly than any other ever recorded in the history of the 
world. ' 

I have received a number of written protests against ad- 
justed compensation. The most of them, and particularly the 
most vigorous of them, have come from those who stayed at 
home and made money beyond the dreams of avarice during 
the war. ‘Nearly all of these protests have reminded me of 
the following story: 

A horse, an ox, and an sass engaged in an argument as to 
which of the three had done the most to win the war. The 
horse said, “I plowed up ‘the fields of the farmer, hauled to 
market the grain with which the soldiers were fed, and was 
ridden by the cavalryman into the very jaws of death. I did 
the most to win the war.” The ox next said, “ With a yoke on 
my neck I dragged to the mills the logs that were sawed into 
lumber to build the cantonments; my skin was tanned into 
leather to make shees for the soldiers; and last of all, I gave my 
fiesh to feed the soldiers on the fields of battle. I did the most 
to win ‘the war.’ Thereupon the ass said, “ You both look like 
“pikers” ‘to me.” And with one accord the horse and the ox 
inquired, “ Who are you and what did you do?” And the long- 
eare(l creature replied, “I am the ass that stayed at home and 
bought the Liberty bonds.” 

Very few of ‘those who went to the World War, or who have 
ever gone to any war, have objected to the paying of adjusted 
compensation. My own experience impels me to believe that 
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his peril. In taking this position I am doing no injustice to 
the soldiers, for if the President 





etoes a just compensation 
bill we will elect a Demacratie President next November who 
will approve such a measure. 

If the amendment proposing the cash option is defeated, then 
I shall vote for the House bill, in spite of the fact that it 
does not provide the full measure of relief to which the veter- 
ans are entitled. Necessity impels me to pursue this course 
fer the reason that the Republicans are in complete control 
of both the Heuse and the Senate, and they are obviously de- 
termined to defeat any measure that provides ‘ 
that would be satisfactory to the soldiers and t 

Regardless of the fate of the pending legislation, | hope 
that all World War veterans will read the Recorp of the 
+ and 
learn for themselves that a majority of the Democratic Mem 
bers of the Senate have gallantly fought for them, while a 
majority on the other side of the aisle have just as stubbornly 
fought against them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from South 
Carelina |Mr. Smirru). 

Mr. KING. Let it be reported, Mr. President. 

Mr. FLETCHDPR. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Seeretary will call the 
roll. 


compensation 


‘ir friends 


The principal clerk enlled the roll, and the following Sena- 
ters answered to their names: 


Adams Elkins King Shey rd 
Ash ust itr nat Ladd Shields 
Ball Fernald Lodxe Shipstead 
Bayard Ferris McCormick Shortridge 
Borah Fess MeKellar Simmons 
Brandegee Fletcher MeKiniey Saorith 
Brookhart Frazier McLean Smoot 
Broussard George MeNary Spencer 
Mayiield Stanfield 
Cameron Glass Neely Stanley 
Capper Gooding Norbeck Stephens 
Caraway Liale Norris Steriing 
Colt Harris Oddie Swanson 
Copeland Harrison Overman Trammetl 
Cummins Heflin Owen Underwood 


Curtis Howell Pepper Wadsworth 


Dale Johnson, Minn. Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Pitt man Walsh, Mont. 
pill Jones, Wash. Ralsten Warren 

Edge Kendrick Ransdell Wheeler 
Edwards Keyes Robinson Willis 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. WFighty-four Senators have 
| answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendments offered by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrra], which will be stated. 

The Reaptne Crerk. On page 13, in Tine 22, strike out the 
words “by more than.” 

On page 13, in lines 23, 24, and 25, strike out the words “ at 
the date of the loan for the discount of 90-day commercial 
paper under section 13 of the Federal reserve act.” 

On page 14, in line 2, after the word “ located,” insert the 
following proviso: “: Provided, That the rate of discount by 
the Federal reserve bank on the promissory notes secured by 
adjusted-service certificates os provided in this section shall 
not exceed a rate of 2 per cent per annum.” 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina has already spoken on the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. I have not spoken on my amendment. I simply 
offered it yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina is recognized to speak for five minutes on the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. In explanation of the amendment, the bill as it 
now reads provides that the local bank or member bank—that 

| is, any bank or trust company—may charge not in excess of 2 


ninety-nine out of every huniired who are against compensation | pet cent for the handling of this paper, so they are restricted 


stayed at home and bought Liberty bonds. If they had been 
conscripted, they would have died from heart disease before 
reaching the place of mobilization. Those who did not fight 
eught at least to be brave enough and generous eneugh to pay 
out of their enormous profits a little to those who won 'the war. 

Mr. President, I purpose voting for the amendment providing 
a cash eption for the soldiers, because personally I know that 
multitudes of them need money more than they need insurance 
policies, And I will not be swerved from my duty by any 
‘threat from the other side of the Chamber, either express or 
implied, to the effect that President Coolidge will veto any com- 
‘pensation bill that we pass providing immediate rélief for the 


veterans. 
Let us our duty and leave to the President the re- 


discharge 
sponsibility of doing or disregarding his at his pleasure or 


q 


in any event to 2 per cent. I propose to provide that if it is 
rediscounted at a regional bank—and T use the word “ regional ” 
to differentiate it from the confusing term ordinarity used, 
“Federal reserve bank ”’—-the rate of rediseount on this paper 
shall not exeeed 2 per cent, so that the net diseownt to fhe 
soldier would be 4 per cent. 

I restrict the regional bank to 2 per eent, because prime com- 
mercial paper, in which there is an element of risk, has aver- 
aged about 44 per cent, and the earnings of our banks have 
been far in excess of any 6 per cent that is mecessary toe pay 
dividends. In other words, all our regional banks have made 
a profit on the handling of prime commercial paper at 4 per eent, 
and by figuring it eut I find that they could charge the soldier 
2 per cent aud still make a profit Uwt would go inte the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question? 
Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 


Mr. JONES of-Washington. How ean we prohibit a State 
bank from making a loan? 

Mr MITH. I do not touch the proviso about the State 
banks at all. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. But the paragraph to which the 
Senator offers his amendment starts out by saying “any na- 
tional bank or any bank or trust company incorporated under 
the laws of any State,” and so forth. 

Mr. SMITH. My amendment does not touch that. My amend- 
ment is the clause beginning in line 21, where it refers to the 
rate of interest charged. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It relates to the rate of interest 
charged by the loaning bank, and that refers to all the banks 
mentioned above 

Mr. SMITH. Precisely. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. So that it prohibits the State 
bank from making the loan. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no; I do not touch that at all. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then may I ask the Senator 
another question? Is the Senator in doubt, if his provision is 
udopted, that the banks may not loan the money to the soldier? 
‘That is an important question, 

Mr. SMITH. My amendment does not affect the local bank 
or trust company or the national bank that handles it, be- 
cause if the Senator will read the clause he will see that it 
provides; 


The rate of interest charged upon the loan by the bank shall not 
exceed by more than 2 per cent per annum the rate charged at 
the date of the loan for the discount of 90-day commercial paper 
under section 13 of the Federal reserve act. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator is doing 
exactly what I have called to his attention. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no. The point I am making is that they 
are going to discount the paper. I get the point the Senator 
makes, and possibly there should be an amendment covering 
that. I will perfect my amendment by providing where the 
paper is discounted at a regional bank, and so forth. 

I think I shall not change that wording and leave my proviso 
just as it is. It will accomplish the object that I have in 
view. It would then read: 


The rate of interest charged upon the loan by the bank shall not 
exceed by more than 2 per cent per annum the rate charged 
at the date of the loan for the discount of 90-day commercial paper 
under section 183 of the Federal reserve act by the Federal bank 
of the Federal district in which the bank is located. 


I will just ask for a vote on the proviso, as follows: 


Provided, That the rate of discount by the Federal reserve bank on 
the promissory notes secured by adjusted-service certificates as pro- 
vided in this section shall not exceed a rate of 2 per cent per 
annum, 


The proviso is what I desire rather than any amendment of 
the preceding language. I am obliged to the Senator from 
Washington for calling my attention to it. It would mean that 
if the paper was redisecounted at a regional bank the rate of 
the rediscount would not exceed 2 per cent, so that the member 
bank, if it were to aecept the paper, could net exceed the rate 
of rediscount on this paper, and then the soldier could get it 
at 4 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT, Does the Senator propose to compel the Fed- 
eral reserve bank to rediscount the paper? 

Mr. SMITIL. Oh, no; I do not propose to compel that at all. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The time of the Senator 
from South Carolina has expired. The Secretary will state 
the amendment offered by the Senator from South Carolina. 

The Reaping CrerK. On page 14, line 2, after the word 
“ located,” insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That the rate of discount for the Federal reserve bank 
on the promissory notes secured by adjusted-service certificates as 


provided in this section shall not exceed a rate of 2 per cent per 
annum, 


Mr. HEFLIN. Let us have the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. It Is a very important provision. 

The yeas and pays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to eall the roll. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses], who on this particular bill is paired with some other 
Senator, and I am therefore at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 
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{ wish to have this announcement stand for the rest of the 
day. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). On this legis- 
lation I am paired with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson]. However, on this particular amendment I under- 
stand that he would vote as I am about to do, and I am 
therefore at liberty to vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Lenroor’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LeENROOT] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harrerp]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Missouri | Mr. 
Reep}] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. BAYARD (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania | Mr. 
Reep]. He is absent to-day. I should have stated when I 
voted that under an understanding with him I am free to 
vote as I please on this legislation. I therefore allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. GLASS (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted 
under a complete misapprehension. I desire to change my 
vote from “yea” to “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
am afraid that I, too, have voted under a misapprehension. I 
shall not change my vote, but will withdraw it. 

The result was announced—years 38, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—38 
Adams Fletcher Mayfield Smith 
Ashurst Frazier Neely Stanley 
Borah George Norris Stephens 
Brookhart Harris Overman Trammell 
Broussard Harrison Ralston Underwood 
Caraway Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard Wheeler 
Dill Kendrick Shields 
Ferris McKellar Shipstead 

NAYS—41 
Ball Edwards King Shortridge 
Bayard Elkins Ladd Smoot 
Brandegee Ernst Lodge Spencer 
Bruce Fernald McCormick Stanfield 
Cameron Fess McKinley Sterling 
Capper Glass McLean Wadsworth 
Colt Gooding McNary Warren 
Cummins Hale "Oddie Willis 
Curtis Howell Owen 
Dale Jones, Wash. Pepper 
Edge Keyes Phipps 

NOT VOTING—17 

Bursum Johnson, Calif, Pittman Watson 
Couzens La Follette Reed, Mo. Weller 
Gerry Lenroot Reed, Pa. 
Greene Moses Simmons 
Harreld Norbeck Swanson 


So Mr. Smrrn’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. Cope- 
LAND]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I move, on 
page 11, in lines 1 and 2, to strike out the words “ the expiration 
of nine months after the enactment of this act.” 

The purpose of the amendment, briefly stated, is as follows: 
By section 401 of the bill it is provided that when cash pay- 
ment to a veteran is less than $50 he shall be paid “ not before 
the expiration of nine months after the enactment of this act.” 
That would mean that the payments under the act would prob- 
ably be made just at the beginning of the new administration 
next March, which would be an inconvenient time. It is very 
doubtful if the proper machinery can be set up to make the 
payments at that time anyway. Furthermore, whatever finan- 
cial program it may be necessary to work out to make it effec- 
tive, this legislation should not be determined before the next 
administration is inaugurated. 

There is another reason why the date should be changed, and 
that is because it is very likely that there will be some agita- 
tion in the next election for a cash-option amendment to this 
bill. If so, when Congress meets in December next the question 
of amending the bill can be discussed and action taken in 
ample time before the pending bill shall finally go into effect. 
This change in date will give opportunity for the electorate 
next November to decide whether they desire to change the bill 
to make provision for cash payments, which is the real desire 
of most of the veterans. Therefore it seems to me that the date 
for making the cash payment and also the date of the certifi- 
eate of insurance should be fixed as of July 1 next. If this 





amendment be adopted, I shall move in other parts of the bill 
to insert the date July 1 imstend of January I next. I shonid 
like to ask the Senator from Kansas {Mr. Curtis], tn charge 
of the bill, if he has any objection to the change which I have 
ro vosed. 

' Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as I understand, it will be im- 
possible to collect the information In the Treasury in time for 
the purpose desired by the Senator from Massachusetts, and 
I therefore hope his amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that the question which the amendment 
suggests came up before the committee at the time we were dis- 
cussing the pending measure, and the officials of the Navy and 
War Departments assured the committee that it would take the 
jencth of time provided in the bill to get the facets as to the 
time of service of the soldiers. It might seem to be com- 
paratively easy to separate the names of those soldiers who 
would be entitled to receive less than $50, but the department 
officials will have to go through the files relative to all of the 
soldiers before they could collect the desired information, as 
they do not know just where the names may be. I hope the 
Senator from Massachusetts will not insist upon his amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not un- 
derstand the position of the Senator from Kansas. My amend- 
ment seeks to extend the time for preparing the proper vouchers 
and for making the payments. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senater’s amendment changes the date 
to July 1, 1925, I was speaking under a misapprehension. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought I had stated that 
my amendment is to change the date to July 1, 1925. There- 
fore the reason for objecting to the amendment which was 
given by the Senator from Kansas is not applicable. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to extending the time to 
July 1, 1925. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The purpose of my amend- 
ment is to change the date te a longer period than nine months 
by inserting in lien of the words proposed te be stricken out 
the words “ July 1, 1925.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now, in order to correet the 
bill, and to make its language throughout conform to the 
amendment which has just been agreed to, I move the follow- 
ing amendments: On page 12, line 16, to strike out the word 
“ January” and to insert in liew thereef the word “ July”; on 
page 13, line 4, to strike out the word “January” and to 
insert in lieu thereef the word “ July”; and on page 13, Hne 
7, to strike out the word “January” and to insert in heu 
thereof the word “ July.” 

The PRESIDPNT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendments suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts are 
agreed to. 

Mr, CURTIS. On page 12, line 6, after the word “ amount,” 
I move to insert the werds “in dollars.” That is proposed to 
be done so as to save time and so that the accounting will 
have to be done in dollars instead of im cents. The change is 
recommented by the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The question is on the 
amendment prepesed by the Senator from Kansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, first let me say that in 
all probability my opposition to this bill is known to be eom- 
prehensive and complete, but I do want to call the attention 
of the Senate, and especially of the supporters of the bill, to 
what in my mind is a very grave inconsistency. Perhaps the 
Senator in charge of the bill will explain it. 

Section 202, which commences on page 3, consists of a list of 
those persons who are excluded from the benefits of the bill. 
Among them are the seldiers of the Philippine Scouts and the 
soldiers of the Porto Rican regiment of infantry. I have never 
heard any explanation as to why these soldiers of the United 
rene that is what they were—are excluded from this 

The Porte Rico Regiment of Infantry has been a part of the 
military forces of the United States for something like 20 years. 
The men enlist voluntarily, take an oath of enlistment 


to the Articles of War just as American regulars proper are 
subject to them; they are subject to all the rules and diseipline 
of the Army; and they may be sent to any point where the Arm 

is sent. As a matter of faet, the Porto Rico Regiment of - 
try was sent to the Panama Canal Zone immediately upon the 
entrance of the United States into the war to guard the 


: 


canal. 
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This bill excludes those men from participation fm its alleged 


benefits. 
Mr. CURTIS. Is the Senator sure of that fact? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I think sv. 
Mr. CURTIS. The bill says: 


The term “ oversea service” means service on shore in Barepe or 


Asia, exclusive of China, Japan, and the Philippine Islands. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. That is only a definition of the term 
“oversea service,” but I call the attention of the Senator te 


page 3, section 202, which provides: 


In computing the adjusted service credit no allowaner 
to * * * any * * * Philippine Scout © * * 
the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry. 


Mr. CURTIS. Where does the Senator find that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 4, in subparagraph (¢). 

I am eliminating the language which it is unnecessary to 
repeat in order to bring the point out which I wish to bring out. 
Now, why are those soldiers of the United States left out of 
this bill? It is true they do not live in the United States and 
do not vote here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the Philippine Scouts or 
the Philippine Guard? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; not the Philippine Guard; I mean 
the Philippine Scouts, who are a part of the Army of the United 
States and have been a part of It ever sinee they were formed. 

Mr. SMOOT. But they never did any service in the war 
other than the service they performed in the Philippines. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Neither did the Regular Cavalry which 
spent the entire period of the war on the Rio Grande River; 
yet they are let in under this bil. The Philippine Scouts and 
the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry performed just as much 
service for the United States as the regulars who were left in 
this country patrolling the Mexican border. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There were 12 divisions of regulars that 
never Went overseas at all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yet they ave all included in the Dill. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Every one of them is included. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; every one of them. All of the 
soldiers of the United States who remained in the United States 
come under the terms of this bill, but the Philippine Scout is 
not under the terms of this bill and is deliberately excluded. 
Why? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I served to a limited extent with some 
of the Philippine Scouts and seme of the Porto Rican soldiers, 
and they are entitled to eome in under the terms of the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Why is the Porto Rican soldier left 
out? He is a soldier of the United States just as much as is 
the white soldier in the Regular Army. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I pield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not been able to hear 
very much of the debate on this bilk because I have been en- 
gaged in committee work, but I can not understand why the 
members of the Reguiar Army should be included in this bill 
ataH, I do not think they ought to be. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not draft the bUL I am merely 
pointing out an inconsistency. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will press that question. I 
asked the Senator from Kansas the other day how he justified 
that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think I can answer the Senator, al- 
though I am not a defender of this bil. ‘The soldier who en- 
listed in the Regular Army drew exactly that same pay, against 
which there is se much complaint, as the men who were drafted, 
and went through the same dangers and risks, and why should 
he not get the same benefit as the man who was in the National 
Army or the National Guard? 

Mr. CURTIS, That is the answer that was made the other 


shall be made 
member of 


y- 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is perfectly true, but why does 
the bill leave out the Philippine Scouts and the Porte Rico regi- 
ment of infantry? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, this bill, as the Senator knows, 
was prepared in the House, There was no showing made be- 
fore the committee and no evidence was before the committee 
as to the service of the Philippine Scouts. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can understand that there was no 
showing made and no evidence presented in their behalf. 

Mr. CURTIS. Not a word was suggested, even by the War 
Department or anyone else, with reference to their Inclusion in 
the bill 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. These men do not vote in the United 
States. They were soldiers, but no one appeared for them. 

Mr. President, I now wish to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In order to keep the record 
straight, the Chair will say that the Senator from New York 
has been speaking upon the amendment offered by his col- 
league from New York [Mr, CopeLanp]. There is no other 
amendment pending. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
an amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
York may offer an amendment, of course, and speak upon that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I offer an amendment, on page 4, lines 
6 and 7, to strike out the words “ Philippine Scout.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I will offer no objection to that amendment 
in order that it may be considered in conference. The con- 
ferees may make some inquiry with reference to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 1 regard it as a test of the fairness of 
the supporters of this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator intehd to discuss the amend- 
ment? I should like to hear the amendment debated. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. F yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I thoroughly approve of what 
the Senator from New York has said. I am familiar with some 
of the conditions that surrounded the Philippine Scouts, and I 
know that a grave injustice has been done them. To show the 
attitude of the department toward them some of their officers 
have been kept in the Philippines for over 20 years, to the 
serious detriment of their health, when Regular Army officers 
are supposed to stay there for only two or three years on 
account of the climatic conditions. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I appreciate the sup- 
port of the Senator from Nevada, but the men to whom I refer 
ure not the officers of the Philippine Scouts but the enlisted men 
in the Philippine Scouts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 


Is it in order for me now to propose 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

M. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Are these native Filipinos who have enlisted in 


the Army of the United States? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are. We have had them since 
1902, I think, and they are a part of the Regular Army of the 
United States, 

Mr, KING. If the Senator will permit me, they were en- 
listed for a given period of time, and I presume their periods 
of enlistment had not expired during the World War, and that 
they were then in the Army under their enlistment as regular 
soldiers? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Just as the other regulars. 


Mr. KING. They were not deprived of their occupations— 
and that seems to be the basis of this bill—as the men who 
went from the United States and were in the Army of the 


United States were deprived of their occupations. I was won- 
dering, if that is the basis of the bill, how the Senator could 
ask that the Philippine Scouts should be entitled to compen- 
sation, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not understand the Senator’s 
question. 
Mr. KING. If the basis of the bonus is that they were de- 


prived of their oceupation—that is, of the opportunity to earn 
large wages, which it is claimed were paid during the war— 
then those soldiers were not deprived of that opportunity, for 
the reason that they had already enlisted and could not have 
returned to private life. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Many of these men enlisted in the 
Philippine Scouts during the war in the great hope of being 
sent to Europe. They were a most patriotic body of men. The 
desire of the Philippine Scouts to get into the war actively was 
well known in the War Department at that time; and, indeed, 
there were serious discussions carried on in the War Depart- 
ment at the time as to whether it would not be wise to use 
this excellent body of troops, thoroughly disciplined and 
trained. Finally, however, it was deemed wiser to keep them 
on garrison duty in the Philippines. Now they are left out. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I yield, 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Did I understand the Senator to 
say that any body of regular soldiers were not availed of for 
actual service in the war? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, yes; several Cavalry regiments 
were left in this country on the border. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. On the border? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
availed of? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. They stood ready 
like any other soldiers, however. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They were really organized in the 
first place as a defensive force for the Philippines, were they 
not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was the original object of the 
organization. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just a moment; let me answer the 
question entirely. They are liable to service anywhere the 
Commander in Chief, the President, chooses to send them. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the Commander in Chief 
never has chosen to send them out of the Philippines? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It so happened that he did not send 
them to France. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The original purpose, then, has 
been consistently adhered to, to keep them as a defensive force 
in the Philippines? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. Some troops were kept 
in some places, and some were sent to other places. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that, in view of that fact, one 
enlisting in the Philippine Scouts might reasonably expect that 
he would remain in the Philippines? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, sir; that is not true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am speaking about the practice. 
Of course he could have been sent anywhere by the Commander 
in Chief. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The men enlisted, especially during 
the war, in the fond hope that they would be sent to France. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Many of them indulged in that 
hope, I am sure. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And enlisted for that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the hope was not realized. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And they did not go. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just as that hope was not realized by 
2,000,000 American soldiers who stayed in America. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Bxactly; but if a man enlists in 
the Regular Army of this country, he can not indulge in any 
hope whatever that he is going to remain within continental 
United States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
sees fit to indulge in. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, yes; but, I mean—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And some of them stayed in the United 
States, and they are to be benefited by the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but they were ordered into 
Mexico, were they not, in the punitive expedition, and in the 
Vera Cruz expedition? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not during the World War. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No, no; I understand; but they 
were sent out of the United States—that is, the regular sol- 
diers enlisted in the United States? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Back in 1913; yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is it not a fact, then, that there 
is a distinction between the two—namely, that the Philippine 
Scouts might reasonably expect that they were going to be 
kept within the bounds of the Philippines for defensive pur- 
poses, while the regular soldiers enlisting in the United States 
might reasonably expect to be sent anywhere that the Com- 
mander in Chief saw fit to send them? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think that is searcely a fair com- 
parison. Let me remind the Senator that the soldiers of the 
Coast Artillery of the Regular Army have no reason to expect 
that they will be sent outside of United States territory, and 
numbers of them were not, but they are beneficiaries under 
this bill. 

Mr. LODGE and Mr. BROOKHART addressed the Chafr. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from New York yield, and if so to 
whom? 


The Philippine Scouts never were 


for service 


And they never—— 


He did not send them anywhere? 


At any time? 


He can indulge in any hope that he 


Mie oe 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. 
chusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Philippines when this body was organized, and 
i think I am right in saying that they have been a very valu- 
able and brave and well-organized body of men, of great im- 
portance for the defense of the islands, ever since. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I interrupt the Senator? They 
manned the Corregidor fortifications during this war. 

Mr. LODGE. They were engaged in military duty during 
this war 

Mr. WADSWORTH. All the time. 

Mr. LODGE. And, of course, they were ready to go; and 
many a brave man was kept, at home because there was duty 
he had to do. The grief of his life was that he could not go; 
and I can see no possible reason for cutting out these men, 
who are members of the Army of the United States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are cut out for some reason. 

Mr. BROOKHART and Mr. McCORMICK addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
York yield, and if so to whom? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 1 
do not want my time to expire. My time is limited. 

Mr. BROOKHART., I will not take more than a moment of 
the Senator’s time. 

The PRESIDING 
minutes left. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There were 20 regular divisions organ- 
ized during the war. Wight of them only went into the war. 
Twelve of those divisions—a division means 27,000 men—re- 
mained in service, just the same as the Philippine Scouts did, 
throughout the war. I was training the Nineteenth Regular 
Division in marksmanship myself up to within three days of the 
armistice, and I know. 

Mr. McCORMICK and Mr. FESS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield, and to whom? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, if I understood the dis- 
cussion as I entered the Chamber, it is contemplated to add 
other forces than those which were included in the bill as re- 
ported. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
Rican regiment of infantry. 

Mr. McCORMICK, What is to be done about the Marine 
Corps who were in Haiti and San Domingo in action at that 
time? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The entire Marine Corps, wherever it 
served, is included in this bill. 

Severat Senators. How about the Coast Guard? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Coast Guard is included wherever 
it served. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President——— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I vield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. 
citizens of the United States? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know what the theory of 
this bill is. I have wondered for a long time. 

Mr. FESS. Is it the practice, then, to pay a bonus or any- 
thing of this sort to one who is not a citizen of the country? 
All of our legislation in reference to Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pine Islands and Hawaii is under special acts, while legislation, 
such as Federal aid to the States, has always excluded the 
Philippine Islands, and also Porto Rico, and also Hawaii. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if the Senate believes 
that a technicality of that character should be raised against 
these soldiers of the United States, the Senate, of course, is the 
best judge of its own action. 

Mr. FESS. I think that is the theory upon which they are 
excluded. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But these organizations for more than 
20 years have been part of the Army of the United States, sub- 
ject to service anywhere, willing and ready to go to the front. 
We sent the Porto Rican regiment to Panama to guard the 
canal during the war, and yet they are deliberately excluded. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, many of these men have lost 
their lives during the last 20 years in the service of the United 
States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; they died of disease during this 
last war. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, is it not true that many of the 
members of the Army who are included in this bill are aliens— 


that is, members of the Regular Army that was raised at the 
time? 


I yield to the Senator from Massa- 





Does the Senator from New 


OFFICER. The Senator has three 


The Philippine Scouts and the Porto | same patriotic duty, he ought to get the same pay; he ouglit 


Is not the theory of the bill to apply it only to | 





Mr. WADSWORTH. My recollection is that an alien was 
not denied enlistment in the Army. He could not be drafted, 
but he was not denied the right to enlist voluntarily in the 
United States Army. 

Mr. LODGE. He had that right. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We had several aliens in the Army, 
and they are included under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, at one time I had com- 
mand of 2,000 aliens serving in the Army of the United States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I offer that amendment, and will fol 
low it with an appropriate amendment for the Porto 
Regiment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I can not myself conceive how 
any fair-minded man can vote against the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New York. Personally I have no knowl- 
edge on this subject except what has been stated in debate, 
because, like some other Senators, I have been compelled to be 
in attendance upon committees and have to get my information 
here upon the floor after 12 o'clock; but, Mr. President, I do 
not care whether these men were citizens or aliens. If they 
served the same as citizens, they ought to have the same rights 
as citizens. If we are going to adjust the compensation of one 
soldier or give him a pension, and exclude another one who was 
in the same service and subject to the same commands merely 
because he is not a citizen of the United States, then we are 
doing something that can not be defended upon any ground of 
justice. 

If this bill is framed for the purpose of excluding part of the 
soldiers on a technical ground like that, it ought before it is 
passed to be put in such shape that no such exclusion will take 
place. To my mind, it is utterly unreasonable to say that be- 
cause these men are not citizens of the United States, or because 
they remained in the Philippine Islands and were not sent to 
France, therefore they should be excluded. 

We had to have soldiers in the Philippine Islands. It was 
necessary to have soldiers there during the war. It was neces- 
sary to have soldiers at a great many places where they did 
not come in contact with the enemy, because no man knew or 
could foresee what the contingencies might be, or how soon 
they might be called upon to fight where they were located. 

I can not myself see a single, solitary reason why these men 
are excluded from the benefits of this bill. If a Filipino has 
served the same as an American citizen, and performed the 


Rican 


to have the same pension; he ought to have the same treat- 
ment in every detail that every other soldier is given. If we 
exclude them, then, to be reasonable, we should exclude the 
American seldiers who did not go to France; and, as has been 
said, it was not their fault that they did not go. Most of 
them were anxious to go. It was not the Filipino’s fault or 
the Porto Rican’s fault that they were not sent over. Some 
of these Porto Ricans, I understand, lost their lives in service 
down at the Panama Canal. The enemy was not down at the 
Panama Canal, but it does not require an expert in war 
matters to understand that it was necessary during the war 
to maintain soldiers at the Panama Canal; and any com- 
manding officer who had neglected to do that would have been 
severely criticized and censured, and justly so, for a neglect 
of duty. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President——— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. The able Senator from Nebraska has «ver- 
looked a very practical consideration. On the question of 
principle there is no debate. On the question of expediency 
there is a very, very serious question. We want to practice 
all the economies we can. These fellows, a great majority of 
them, have no vote. If they do not get any bonus, they can not 
make any kick. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I can hardly conceive that 
any Member of this body is going to vote to exclude these men 
because they are not voters. I do not believe that any one 
would do that, and I do not charge such a thing. There must 
have been some other reason for it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President——- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. Those of us who believe 
in this kind of legislation, however others may think, are 
not moved by the fact that some of these men have votes. 
We are in favor of it because of a principle that we think 
is involved. However erroneous we may be in our judgment, 
we believe we are right; and that principle will never permit 
us to do one thing for one soldier and deny the same privilege 
to another. 

I now yield to the Senator from Kansas, 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I stated a moment ago that 
the question of the service of these men had not been brought 
to the attention of the committee by anyone representing them, 
or by the department, and therefore the committee had not 

iven that question consideration. So far as I am concerted, 
in charge of the bill, I am willing to accept the amendment so 
far aS 1 can. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not have said anything had it not 
heen for a remark the Senator made a while ago, that it should 
go to conference. I do not want this matter to go in as a mat- 
ter of form only. TI went it to go in because we believe in it, 
and because we want it to stay, and I would expect the con- 
ferees to insist that it stay in. In my judgment, the House 
conferees will coneede it at once. 

Mr. CURTIS. I merely made that statement so that those 
who have not information about it would understand that it 
should go to eonference and be considered by the conferees. 
I had no idea of saying that it would go in merely as a matter 
of form If I should be one of the conferees, I should obey 
the instruetions of the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want the Senator from Kansas to 
understand that I have intimated that he would neglect his 
duty, but that remark would have been in the Recorp uncon- 
tradieted, and other conferees might have assumed that the 
Senate put that in merely as a matter of form, expeeting it 
to go out in conference. As far as I am concerned, I would 
be in favor of sending the bill back to. conference if it came 
back with this stricken out, whless some good reason could be 
given, which I can not conceive as possible. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, under the order entered limiting 
discussion upen the bill to 5 minutes and debate upon any 
amendment to 10 minutes, I shall be wnable to enfer upon a 
discussion of the bill or give my views in regard to its pro- 
visions or state my attitude generally upon the question of 
bonus or adjusted eompensation. 1 have not shared the views 
of Senators who have advocated this measure as well as other 
bonus bills whieh have been brought before the Senate for 
consideration. 

I have no criticism of the position taken by the supporters 
of bonus legistation, but I have felt and still feel that the 
reasons advanced are not sufficient to eall for the large appro- 
priations which any benus bill will require. 

In my opinion economic conditions pronounce tegisiation of 
this character not only unsound but unsafe. The Government 
is owing approximately $22,000,000,000 and the indebtedness of 
the States and their political subdivisions approximates 
$10,000,000,000. Corporate and private indebtedness added to 
these enormous sums bring the indebtedness of the people of 
the United States, including, of course, the Government and the 
States, to approximately $120,000,000,000. The interest upon 
the obligations of the National and State governments approxi- 
mates $1,500,000,000 annually. 

Notwithstanding the professions of economy of the party 
in power, the appropriations for the next fiscal year by the 
ederal Government will be between four and five billion 
dollars, and the expenses of the States and their political sub- 
divisions will be substantially $5,000,000,000. 

The total tax bit—State and Federal—in I9T3 amounted to 
but $2,194,000,000. In 1919 the appropriations of the Pederal, 
State, and municipal governments exceeded $8,000,000,000. 

Unfortunately, the spirit of retrenchment and reform has’ not 
taken possession of the local governments or of the National 
Government, and throughout our country the appropriations by 
States and counties and municipal subdivisions are increasing, 
and the Federal Government refuses to returm to the ways of 
economy. Colossal debts press heavily upon the people, and 
throughout the land the cries of distress, arising from the bur- 
dens of taxation, daily assail ears of public officials. But the 
cries are in vain, amd appeals for relief are denied consideration. 
Political parties loudly proclaim fidelity to policies of reform 
and to comprehensive measures for the relief of the overbur- 
dened people, but platform pledges and party pronunciamentos 
are treated with derision and contempt. Congress is passing 
measures that will consume the enormous revenue collected from 
the people and create for the next fiscal year a deficit of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

The mounting burdens of taxation are not only the econtribut- 
ing but, indeed, it may be said the proximate causes of many 
of the economic evils from which our country is suffering. In 
many sections of the country, particularly the agricultural sec- 
tions, the tax burdéns are so heavy that the people are unable to 
meet them. There is not only unrest, but. there is despair in 
many parts of the land. Instead of there being billions of dol- 





lars annually for investment, for the construction of railroads 
and factories and plants, the amounts available for these im- 
portant purposes are dwindling, thus arresting the industrial 
progress and development of the Nation. Exorbitant taxes pre- 
vent saving, and withont savings there can be no investment, 
And when there is no capital for investment, atrophy comes to 
the industrial and economic life of the State. 

There should be an insistent demand from the people for 
economy in every department of the Government. Instead of 
increasing the burdens there should be drastie reductions in 
taxation. Every dollar spent by the Federal Government and 
every obligation incurred is a direct lien upon all the people. 
It is folly to say that any revenue system can be so adjusted as 
to place the burden solely upon .the rich. Direct and indirect 
taxes will fall upon all the people. 

Those who are supporting bonus legislation must Know that 
no plan has been projected to meet paynients to be made to ex- 
service men that will not rest upon all the people of the land. 
It is easy to say that the profiteers will pay the billions to be 
distributed to ex-service men. The facts are that whatever 
sums may be appropriated for adjusted compensation will rest 
like an overhanging weight upon every home throughout the 
land. The four or five billions of dollars called for by the 
pending measure will, in part, be paid by the ex-service men 
themselves. Their fathers and mothers, their relatives and 
friends, they and their families will be called upon to meet the 
demands that the bill before us calls for. The nearly $5,000,- 
000,000 which will be distributed at the end of 20 years will 
not be paid by a few individuals or corporations, but all of 
the people of the United States will have tribute laid upon 
them to discharge this colossal sum. This bill will inerease the 
burden of taxation and be an obstacle to prosperity and to the 
economic and industrial development of our country. In my 
opinion the little gain derived by the ex-service men will be 
— by the inevitable consequences attending the passage of this 
vil). 

But, Mr. President, any effort to defeat its passage is futile. 
I predict that those who are so zealous in its advocaey, whether 
Legion men or Senators, will sooner or later learn that they 
have made a most serious mistake; that there has been no 
advantage to the ex-service men and no pelitical benefit to the 
protagonists of the bonus cause. Those who are unable to 
support this legislation are not prompted by any selfish motives 
or a disregard of the fine and heroic service rendered by the 
soldiers and sailors who formed the mighty armies of this great 
Republic. Those who met the foes of our country upon sea and 
upon the battle fields of Europe will forever live in the hearts 
of the American people, and those who entered the military and 
naval service of our cowntry in its hour of peril will be the 
recipients of the gratitude of the American people in this and 
in succeeding generations. 

I repeat many who are unable to support probonus legislation 
believe that such legislation will prove of no advantage to the 
ex-service men and may not find support upon ethical or meral 
or sentimental ground. It has been urged during this debate 
that the philosophy of this bill is that those Americans who did 
not enter the military and naval service of the Government 
obtained large wages and made large profits and that those who 
did enter the Army and the Navy have been denied such oppor- 
tunities and should have their compensation adjusted—that is, 
increased. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. KING. I regret that in the limited time I can not 
yield. Mr. President, it appears that a large part of those 
who entered the military service of our country were agricul- 
turists and many had not engaged in any business activity. 
Many thousands were in the Regular Army and. were en- 
listed in the Navy, and therefore were not free to engage in 
private enterprises. In other words, by their enlistment. they 
were denied the opportunity te follew their professions er oecu- 
pations and could not. therefore derive profits such as persons 
net in the military service of the Government might obtain 
from their laber and business activities. The claim is made, 
however, that all ex-service men. would have made. ts, or 
obtained high wages, if they had remained at: home. - courRSe, 
this position is untenable. As a matter of fact, available data 
demonstrate that even those who obtained high wages were 
at the close of the war no better off finaneially than they were 
when hostilities commenced. The increases in prices, the great 
inflation which occurred, deflated. their profits and materiaily 
reduced the value, measured by commodity prices, 
earnings. 








— 





But assume, Mr. President, that the theory of adjusted com- | of administration will be between ten and twenty millions of 
pensation is to be the basis of legislation for the ex-service | dollars annually. . 


men, then I submit that a rational and a just policy demands 
a different measure from that under consideration. If the 
ex-service men are to receive compensation for their services 
to their country, if that which they did receive from the 
Government is to be supplemented by contributions from the 
Federal Treasury in order that they may be put upon the same 
level as those individuals who were engaged in private activity 
during the war, then any bill that is passed should contain 
provisions to ascertain just what each ex-service man would 
have received had he not entered the military service of the 
Government and what his profits during the period of such 
service would have been. 

It is certain that many ex-service men would have remained 
in school or continued in employment which would have given 
them no great increase in wages, or certainly no profits. 
Others left important positions where they were receiving 


high wages, or they were engaged in business from which they | 
were deriving annual incomes many times greater than the | 


amounts paid them by the Government. 


But if adjusted compensation is the desideratum, then the | 


theory of this bill is unsound and its results will not be just. 
But the fact is that the average earning in the factories during 
1917 and 1918 were less than $1,150, and the average wages 
in all the mining industries of the United States during the 
entire period of the war ranged between $1,000 and $1,280 per 
year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Utah, on the amendment, has expired. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will address myself to the bill. 
There has been much loose talk in regard to the enormous 
wages paid to the employees of the railroads, particularly 
under the administration of Mr. McAdoo. The fact is that the 
wages paid such employees have been increased twice since 
Mr. McAdoo’s retirement from the control as Director General 
of the Railroads. When railroad wages were at the highest 
level during the war, they averaged less than $1,285 per annum. 
The wages of the farmers and those engaged in agriculture, as 
everybody knows, were much lower than the figures which I 
have just given. And I think the statement can not be chal- 
lenged that following the period of deflation after the war, 
the farmers of the United States were less prosperous and had 
less property, measured by the dollar standard, than immedi- 
ately prior to the war. 

In determining adjusted compensation many factors are 
to be taken into consideration, and I feel sure that a proper 
appraisal of the condition of the American people after the 
war, and particularly in 1920 and 1921, will reveal that there 
had been no general gain by the great mass of the people, 
and that the high prices of labor during and immediately 
following the war brought no material advantage or tangible 
accretions to the workers and to the overwhelming majority 
of the business interests of our country. Of course, there 
were some profiteers whose conduct was reprehensible. There 


were many whose war profits were fictitious, resting often- | 


times upon paper values. 


However, I am not defending, but, upon the contrary, I | 
condemn all who did profit at the expense of their country. | 


But I am calling attention to these matters for the purpose of 
showing that the theory of adjusted compensation is one of 
the most difficult to sustain, or at least to apply, and that if 
it is applied, this bill, which pretends to provide adjusted com- 
pensation for ex-service men, fs deceptive, not to say fraudu- 
lent. Certainly it is inequitable; it does not deal fairly with 
the ex-service men; it utterly fails to consider the factors 
involved in the equation and which must be considered in 
awarding to the ex-service men the advantages and benefits 
which would come to each respectively. If the ex-service men 
are to be compensated, then their conditions prior to the war, 
the tangible losses which they sustained, the certain and direct 
benefits which they were deprived of and which they would 
have enjoyed had they remained at home, must be taken into 
account. However, I have not time to pursue this subject. 
Reference has been made to the cost to the Government under 
the terms of this bill. Mr. President, in my opinion the figures 
submitted are not only inaccurate but are misleading. Mr. 
Joseph S. McCoy, actuary of the Treasury, using the incomplete 
and, as I believe, wholly inaccurate figures as to the number 
of “man-days” of the ex-service men as the basis of his com- 
putations, estimated the cost as $3,631,047,691. These figures do 
not include the cost of administration for the 20 years of the 
life of the bill. If we may judge by the experiences of the 
various bureaus of the Government, it is certain that the cost 
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| From computations which IT have made and from information 
| obtained from the War and Navy Departments, it is my opinion 

that the cost to the Government will be at least $5,000,000,000. 
The expenditures for the personnel pay of the Army for the 
fiscal years 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920 amounted to $2.671.145.- 
683, of which sum $273,635,844 was paid in the fiseal year 1920, 
so that the expenditures for the fiscal years 1917, 1918, and 1919, 
in round numbers, amounted to $2,400,000,000, 

The appropriations made specifically for the pay of enlisted 
men for the fiscal years 1917, 1918, and 1919 are as follows: 
Army appropriations for the fiscal year 1917, $51,027,315: for 
the fiscal year 1918, $638,375,227; for the fiscal year 1919, 
$1,131,655,599 ; total, $1,821,058,141. The expenditures for pay 
of enlisted men serving in the Navy for the fiseal year 1917 
| were $34,830,430.76; for the fiscal year 1918, $135,058,341.67: 
| for the fiseal year 1919, $247,595,722.09, making a total of 
$417,484,494.52. 

The expenditures for the pay of the enlisted men of the 
Marine Corps for the fiseal years 1917, 1918, and 1919 amounted 
to $48,981,613.06. 

The total of these appropriations amounts to $2,287,481,248.58. 

Eliminating the personal pay of enlisted men for all branches 
of the service for the fiscal year 1917, which ended June 30 of 
that year, amounting to $89,756,366, we will still have for the 
fiscal years 1918 and 1919 total pay for enlisted men for all 
branches of the service approximately $2,200,000,000. This does 
| not include the bonus credit of $1 a day for service in the 
| United States and $1.25 for overseas service, which the bill ae- 
| cords to captains, lieutenants, and second lieutenants in the 
Army and the Marine Corps and to the various officers in the 
Navy, nor does it inelude bonus credits to various other classes 
of persons temporarily assigned to the military or naval service 
and who are allowed the benefits of the bonus under the terms 
of this bill. A conservative estimate of the amount to be added 
to the $2,200,000,000, above referred to, for the various classes 
just enumerated, will amount to at least $300,000,000. Upon 
the cash base of $2,200,000,000, the face value of the insurance 
certificates, at $496.62 per thousand, will be $4,428,000,000. Add 
to this sum the cash base to be allowed for the other classes 
above referred to and it is apparent that the face value of the 
insurance certificates to be issued under this bill, at the rate 
just stated, will approximate $5,000,000,000. 

It would be the part of wisdom if all the facts in regard to 
this measure were submitted to the people. When the ex- 
service men and the people of the United States become familiar 
with this bill, and when they realize the burdens which it places 
upon them and upon the ex-service men themselves, there wiil 
be, in my opinion, a revolt against it, which will increase in 
volume until those who have procured its passage will be filled 
with regret, if not dismay. And, Mr. President, the ex-service 
men, when they learn that no provision is made for a cash 
bonus, and that any material benefits to be derived from this 
bill are to be postponed for 20 years, will experience not alone 
disappointment but bitter resentment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Utah has expired. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, is the pending amendment 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I will take 10 minutes on that amend- 
ment. Since the signing of the armistice on November 11, 
1918, I have been firmly convinced that the American people 
owed to the soldiers who served them in the greatest conflict 
of all the wars of history not only a debt of gratitude as ex- 
pressed in the sentiments in their hearts but that the Ameri- 
can people, acting through its Congress, should give them recog- 
‘nition in the way of adjusted compensation. It is well known 
| throughout the land that the very flower of the young manhood 
| of this country responded with patriotism and loyalty to the 
| eall of their country; that they went forth and defended their 
country with honor, with integrity, with courage, and with 
bravery. 

It is well known also to all who have given any thought or 
consideration to the question that the American soldier re- 
ceived much less for his hazardous occupation, if we may call 
it that, than those who were left at home to serve in private 
employment. The soldier received his pittance of $1 a day for 
service in the homeland and $1.25 a day for foreign service. 
After deducting the expense of insurance and other allow- 
ances a very large majority of the soldiers had only a few 
dollars a month left in the way ox «ompensation. 

We should ve fair wich the soldier. We should try to adjust 
any sacrifices that were brought upon him by his Government 
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and his eountry. We sheuld do this even though we ‘had no 
other precedent upon which to base such policy than that of 
right and justice, 

We must remember, however, that the smoke of battle had 
scarcely cleared away before Gongress began to make adjust- 
ments With all other kinds ef imterest en account of financial 
losses or sacrifices that were made during the war. We have 
made adjustments of that character running into ‘the millions 
and into the billions of dollars. 

When the Government took over the railroads of the eountry 
they did not @raft the railroads with ‘the understanding that 
they should receive only the earnings Which they ‘had made 
previous to the war, but they made a guaranty ‘to the rail- 
reads of a certain income on the basis of their earnings during 
the three years immediately preceding the war. ‘Then, when 
the Government was ready to turn the railroads back to the 
private owners, it guaranteed a fixed Income for a period of 
six months. That ran imto the millions and milflions of dol- 
lars. In different committees on which I have served ‘ever 
since the war claims have arisen on account of losses that 
were alleged to have been experienced or suffered during the 
war. 

Congress has tried to adjust those losses, tried to be fair with 
all other interests, and yet when it comes to the question ef 
dealing with the soldier, it seems that every possible character 
of plan has been adopted to try to aveld giving him a reason- 
able adjusted compensation fer his services. 

Talking about the finances of the country, some say it would 
not be the patriotic thing to do to pay an adjusted compensa- 
tion, but would be a reflection upon the patriotism of the sol- 
dier, and are begging the question in different ways. We -have 
before us now a bill that prepeses to give the veteran an in- 
surance policy. The bill in my opinion is geing to be very dis- 
appointing to at least 90 per cent of .our .ex-serviee men. Of 
course, some of their officers have wired here urging that ‘tthe 
bill be supported asa matter of expediency; but when the seol- 
dier ascertains the real provisions of the bill and learns what 
he will reeeive under the guise of the so-called adjusted com- 
pensation to bim, he is going to be disappointed. In my opin- 
ion many of them will say that they would have much pre- 
ferred that Congress, if it was necessury to do'so, should have 
allowed the subject ‘to :pass over until another session of Con- 
gress and then try to adjust the matter as it should be and give 
them praper compensation. 

I think they should have the privilege of a cash option as 
well as the insurance feature. I do not think that Congress 
should merely give them an ‘insurance policy and deprive them 
of the privilege of ‘taking a cash option such as was embraced 
in previous measures before ‘the Senate, one of which passed 
both Houses of Congress and was vetoed ‘by the President. I 
am going to support the cash option feature because I think the 
soldiers ‘want it, and I know they deserve it. In doing so I 
am acting as a friend of the soldier. I have endeavored ever 
since the armistice, so far as my vote and my influence were 
concerned, to bring about legislation which would give ‘to the 
soldier a fair and reasonable adjusted compensation. If we 
only give him an insurance policy as contemplated by the pend- 
ing bill, In my opinion we have not treated him ‘fairly and we 
have not treated ‘him justly. We should adopt ‘tthe cash pay- 
ment provision. 

It has been claimed ‘by menibers of the comniittee that to 
have adopted the policy of a cash option would not have in- 
volved the Government in any greater expense; that in fact 
it would have involved the Government in less expense. I 
know that many who are supporting the insurance idea are 
going to claim that ft is a question of saving taxes, but the 
facts do not support their contention. The facts and the ‘fig- 
ures cited by members of the committee reporting the bill are 
to the effect that if we had adopted a cash-option plan, to- 
gether with the insurance feature, allowing a choice as the 
soldier might prefer, that in the course of time it would entatl 
much less expense upon the “Government than the adoption 
of the insurance feature alone. So why should not Congress 
try to adopt a plan which would have met the wishes and 
the desires of the soldiers and at the same time would ‘have 
conserved to an extent the finances of the country, and would 


have prevented taxation from being so large and extensive as) 


it will be under the insurance plan alone? I do not see where 
there is anything to be gainea by excluding the cash-option 
plan from ‘the bill. Such ‘policy would cost the Government 
no more than the insurance ‘plan, and it would not necessitate 
any greater tax burden, 


| not in excess of 


The PRESIDING OFFIGER. The time of the Senator from 
Florida -has expired. The question is.on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworpu]). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 1 move to amend on page 4, in lines 8 
and 9, by striking out the words “ member of the Porto Rico 
Regiment of Infantry.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In order to make certain that the defi- 
nition of “ overseas service” shall be clear with respect to the 
service of the members of the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry, 
I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRHSLDING OFFICDR. The amendment will be re- 
ported. 

The Reapine CLERK. 
following proviso: 


Provided, That in the case of a meniber of the Porto Rico Regiment 
of Infantry ‘service ‘in the Panama Canal Zone ‘shall be considered 
as overseas service. 


On page 2, after line 18, insert the 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
offers an amendment, which the Seeretary will report. 

The Reavinec Crerk. On page 27, line 4, after the period, 
insert a mew sentence, to read as follows: 

For the administration of the provisions of this act the President 
may exeept from the operation of subdivision (c) of section 24 of ‘the 
national defense act as amended, or of any act amendatory thereof, 
or supplemental thereto, not more than seven officers of the Army. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘Will ‘the Senator from Kansas explain 
the purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is only for this purpose: There are a ‘few 
officers in the Judge Advocate Generdl’s office who have had 
the handling of this matter and their term for the performance 
of duty away from their troops has about expired. If they 
are sent back ‘to their troops now, new men would have to be 
put on the work, while if the amendment ‘is agreed to the men 
who bave handled the papers and made out ‘the reports will 
continue with the work. I do not care‘anything about it.as far 
as I am personalty concerned, but it is a suggestion of the 
department that these men, who are experienced with ‘the work, 
could do it more quickly than new ‘men, ‘and therefore I have 
offered the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFIODR. The question ts on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator ‘from ‘Kansas. 

The amendment 'was agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, ‘on April 21 I offered an 
amendment which was ordered to be printed ‘and ‘to lie on ‘the 
table. I now present ‘that amendment. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFIOER. The Senator from Iowa ‘has 
offered an amendment which ‘will ‘be ‘reported. 

The Reaptne Cierk. ‘On page 18, strike out ‘line 'B ‘and down 
through line 24 on -page “18, ‘and ‘Insert ‘in ‘lieu ‘thereof ‘the ‘fol- 
lowing > 

Suc. 502. (a) The director is authorized, after the expiration of 
two years after the date of the.certificate, to loan, for not more than 
the remainder of the 20-year endowment period and at a rate of interest 
44 per cent per annum, to any veterag, upon his 
promissory note .secured by -hig adjusted-service certificate (with or 
without the consent of the beneficiary » any amount not in 
excess of the loan basis (as defined in subdivision (g) of this section) 
of the certificate. A loan may be made to a veteran upon his adjusted- 
service certificate only in accordance with the provisions ef this title. 

(b) The Postmaster General is hereby authorized .and directed to 
instruct postmasters of the first, second, and third classes to take 
applications of veterans for Gevernment loans. 

(c) Applications for Government loans may be made at any post 
office of a first, second, or third class, Such Joans, secured hy the 
adjusted-service certificate, shall be made by the director, under rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by him. The director shall 
postmasters of the first, second, and third classes 
which veterans may make applications for Government 
applications shall be in the form ,preseribed by ‘the 
attached ‘thereto a form of promissory note ‘to be executed by 
veteran, and a receipt to be délivered to the veteran, which shall 

receiving the application, anf which 
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for the ameunt of the loan. The director shall make such loans out 
of any moneys in the adjusted-service certificate fund created by 
section 505 of this act. 

(a) Lf the veteran faila to pay the principal and interest of the 
loan upon its maturity, the directer shall cancel the note, and shall 
restore the certificate to the veteran at any time priar to its maturity, 
upon receipt from him of an amount equal to the sum of (1) the 
amount of the unpaid principal and the unpaid interest on such loan 
to the date of maturity, plus (2) imterest om such amounts from the 
date of maturity to the date of such receipt, at the rate of 44 per 
cent per annum, cempounded annually. 

(e) If the veteran fails to redeem his certificate before its maturity, 
or before the death of the veteran, the director sball deduct from 
the face value of the certifieate (as determined im section 501) am 
amount equal to the sum of (1) the amount of the unpaid principal 
and the unpaid interest on the Ioan to the date of its maturity, plus 
(2) Interest on such amounts from the date of the maturity of the 
loan to the date of maturity of the certifieate or of the death of the 
yeteran, at the rate of 44 per ceat per annum, compounded an- 
nually, and shall pay the remainder in accordance with the pro- 
visions of seetion SOL, 

if) If. the veteram dies before the maturity ef the loan, the di- 
rector shall cancel the note in respect thereof, and shal) deduct from 
the face value of the certifieate the ameunt of the loam and interest 
thereon at 4) per cent per annum te the date of the death of the 
veteran, and shall pay the remainder in accordance with the pro- 
visions of seetiom 501. 

(2) The loam basis of any certificate at amy time shall, for the 
purpese of this section, be am amount which is not m excess of either 
(1) 90 per eemt of the reserve value of the certificate on the last 
day of the current certificate year; er (2) 60 per cent of the face 
value of the certificate. The reserve value of a certificate om the last 
day of any certificate year shall be the fol reserve required en such 
certificate, based om am annual] level net premium for 20 years and 
enleulnted? in aecordance with the American BPxperience Table of 
Mortality and imterest at 4 per cent per annum, compounded an- 
nually. 


Page 20, Wme 11, strike out “fo banks.” 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to ask the Senator from Iowa if his amendment weuld give a 
beneficiary under the bill am epportunity to berrow any mere 
money, than. the provisiens of the reperted bill would give? 

Mr. BROOKHART. L think it is. the same amount of meney 
that is provided for under the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. of Massachusetts. 
portunity to borrow more money? 

Mr. BROOKHART.., I think it. might well be amended to in- 
clude an opportunity to berrow mere. money. Lam a little 
eonservative, however, and adepted the amount provided in the 
bill, s@ as to aveid. as many contreversial propositions as pos- 
sible. This bill prevides, as. the Senator knows, that he may 
borrow 90 per cent of the reserve value or 60 per cent of the 
face value. 

Mr. WALSHE. of Massachusetts. What are the advantages in 
the Senater’s proposed amemiment. over the bill as it was re- 
ported by the committee? 

Mr. BROOKHAR®T. The advantages are that under my 
ameadment. the Veterans’ Bureau, will make loans at 4) per 
eent.. That is a margin of one-fourth of 1 per cent ever what 
is allowed under the law im erder to take eire of the adminis- 
tration expenses. 

Another advantage is that: it cam be handled through the 
pest offices, so there weuld be a service for every veteran at 
his own heme town te take care ef the leam propesition. bf 
think a similar amendment was adepted by the Senate im the 
MeGarmber bill substantially in the form in which L have 
offered it here. k think it is quite an t item. 

Under the provisions of the bill itself the Veterans’ Bureau 
really underwrites all of the certificates and becomes: respan- 
sible fer all of them, indireetly in) ease of default, so there is 
no greater hiability put en the Veterans’ Bureau than there is 
wnder the provisions of the bill itself. But my amendment 
woukl, previee a direct service at a: lewer rate ef interest to 
the veteran, and it is convenient in every way and. will net 
pat amy great burden wpon the Post Offee Department to 
handle the loans I think it is very impertant. I de not thinks 
it will interfere with the decree of any of the Senators who say 


It does not. offer the ep- 


amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 
Mr. BROOKHART. I ask for the yeas and nays 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before regarding my pair with the 
senior Senator from Indiana (Mr. Warson], I vote “ nay.’ 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was ce alled). IT have a gzen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, Harrerp], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] 
and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BAYARD. Making the same announcement as to my 
pair as on the preceding vote, IE vote “ nay.” 

The result was announeed—yeas 35, nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—35 
Adams Frazier Mayfield Simmons 
Ashurst Harris Neely Smith 
Borah Harrison Norbeck Stanley 
Brookhart Heflin Norris Stephens 
Caraway Howell Owen Trammell 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Pittman Underwood 
Dill Jones, Wash, Robinson Walsh, Mont, 
Ferris Ladd Sheppard Wheeler 
Fletcher MeKellar Shipstead 
NAYS—-43 

Ball Dial Kendrick Ralston 
sayard Pdge Keyes Shortridge 
Brandegee Edwards King Smoot 
Broussard Elkins Lodge Spencer 
Bruce Ernst MeCormick Stanficld 
Bursum Fernald McKinley Sterling 
Cameron Fess McLean Wadsworth 
Capper Gerry MeNary Walsh, Mass, 
Colt Glass Oddie Warren 
Curtis Gooding Pepper Willis 
Dale Hale Phipps 

NOT VOTING—-18 
Couzens Johuson, Calif, Overman Swanson 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex, Ransdell Watson 
George La Follette Reed, Mo. Weller 
Greene Lenreot Reed, Pa. 
Harreld Moses Shields 


So Mr. BrooxHarr’s amendment wus rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON, I desire to offer an amendment. On page 
16, line 5, I move to strike out the words “eompounded an- 
nually,” leaving the interest rate at 6 per cent per annum when 
the soldier borrows on his certificate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment propesed by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON, I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I merely wish to take a mo- 
ment in order to explain to Senators what the amendment 
proposed by the Sewator from Mississippi means. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the amendment wihiich has been 
proposed by the Senator from Mississippi, Mr. President? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Mississippi, as I understand, 
offers am amendment on page 16, mm lines 14 and 15, to strike 
out the words “ compounded annually.” 

Mr, HARRISON. No; I did not offer that amendment. The 
amendment I offered is on line 5, page 16, 

Mr. SMOOT. But if the Senator’s amendment shall prevail, 
then some other Senator will offer the other amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah has a copy of the 
bill, which is different from the one which we. are considering. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The principle is the same as to both items in 
the bill. 

Mr. President, if the words “ compounded annually” shall be 
stricken out. it will mean that the rate of imterest shall only 
be charged for the one year; that the next year there shall be 
no interest, on the defaulted payment, and that the next year 
there shall. be nene, and soon. Of course, under those circum- 
stances. it would be to the advantage of the seldier never to 
repay the money, borrowed. 

If. these words shall he stricken out, when the 20-year 
period.shall have expired there will net be sufficient money to 
pay. the, certificates om the rate of imterest imposed under the 
bil. 1 could net say offhand hew mech would be involved, but 
it would ameunt toe perhaps $750,000,000 showld the soldiers 
avail themselves of the leaning privilege contained in the bill. 
Of course, it. would be just that much. more money whicl it 
would be necessary for Congress, to apprepriate and which would 
have to. be raised at that time. 

Mr.. HARRISON... Mr. President, 1 ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment. 

Fhe yeas. and, nays. were ordered, and the reading elerk pro- 
eeeded to call the roth. 

Mr. BAYARD (when his name was called). Making the 


‘same announcement, as: before in. regard to my pair and its 


transfer, I vete “ nay.” 
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Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). 


ee 
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Making the 


sammie announcement as before in relation to my pair, I vote 


** rie 


SIMMONS (when his name was called). 


Making the 


ime announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, 


lL vote * yea.” 


The roll 


having been concluded, 


the result 


was 


an- 


| 
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they be permitted to remain in the service, but there were 
others who did not, who were trying to get out of the service; 
and I submit that no good reason can be given why we should 
deduct the period of service after July 1, 1919. I propose as 
another amendment a proviso that any soldier who requested 
to remain in the service shall not receive any benefit from the 
service after the Ist of July, 1919, or from the date when they 
indicated their willingness to remain in the service. 

So the first three amendments which I propose relate to this 
one subject. The first and the third amendments propose to 
eliminate the date July 1, 1919, and the second amendment adds 
the proviso that any veteran who requested in writing permis- 
sion to remain in the service after August 25, 1919, shall not be 


| entitled to adjusted compensation for the days served by him 
| after the date of such request. 


| ing. 


nouuced—yeas 42, nays 38, as follows: 

YEAS—42 
Ad Gerry Mayfield Simmons 
Agl Glass Neely Smith 
rool t Harris Norris Stanley 
Cappel Harrison Overman Stephens | 
(‘araway Lieflin Pittman Trammell 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Ralston Underwood 
>i! Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Walsh, Mass, 
ler Kendrick Robinson Walsh, Mont, 
Mh i King Sheppard Wheeler 
Ira Tadd Shields 
Cie McKellar Shipstead 

NAYS—38 
Ball Dale Jones, Wash. Shortridge 
Bayard Dial Keyes Smoot 
Boral Kidge Lodge , Spencer 
Brandes Edwards McCormick Stanfield 
Itro i Elkins McKinley Sterling 
Pru Fernald McLean Wadsworth 
Bu ti Fess McNary Warren 
Cumeron Gooding Oddie Willis 
Colt Hale Pepper 
Curtis lowell Phipps 

NOT VOTING—16 

Couzens Harreld Moses Reed, Pa. 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Norbeck Swanson 
Ernst La Follette Owen Watson 
Greene Lenroot Reed, Mo. Weller 


So Mr. Harrtson’s amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HOWBKLL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which | 
1 send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be | 
stated, 

The Reaping OCLerK. On page 8, line 8, following the word 
“credit,” it is proposed to strike out the period and insert a 
comma in leu thereof, and to add the following: 


together with the facts of record in his department upon which such 
above conclusions are based, 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to complete the machinery of the bill and make it 
clear. Tt places with the files in the director’s office the neces- 
sary information. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in my judgment the matter 
is tuken care of in another part of the bill; but, in case it is 
not, | have no objection to the amendment, so far as I am 
concerned, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have hereto- 
fore proposed some amendments to the bill. There are three 
amendments which relate to the same subject. 

he bill puts a limitation upon the period of service ending 
with July 1, 1919. If any of the emergency men or other sol- 
diers entitled to benefits under this bill remained in the service 
after July 1, 1919, they will derive no benefit from this bill 
for that service. 

i know that there were a number of men in the service in 
the emergency Army who were anxious to get out of the 
service and return home from Europe. They were unable to 
do so, however; and, in fact, there was no general order for 
the discharge of these men until August 25, 1919. At that 
time this general order for demobilization was made, and 
here were a number of men in the service at that time who 

’ unable to get a discharge from the service. 

{ have not heard anyone give any reason why the date 
July 1 was inserted in the bill, except that they did not want 
io extend the privileges of the bill to those who served after 
that date. I have here the order of the War Department, 
dated August 25, 1919. That was the time when the gen- 
ernl demobilization was ordered. A great many of the soldiers 
remained in Burope because they could not get home. 

On the Ist of July, 1919, there were still in the forces of the 
United States 725,000 soldiers. On the Ist of August there were 
362.000. On the Ist of September there were 208,000. On the 
Ist of October there were 132,000. On the Ist of November 
there were 97,000. On the Ist of December there were 77,000. 
Then the Army got down to the point where they were seeking 
enlistments, 

Senators perhaps will recall the fact that during the sum- 
mer of 1919 they were calling for enlistments of soldiers to re- | 
moin in the service, and a great many of them did request that | 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
on the bill 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 

The*PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Senator’s time has expired 


I speak on the amendment. 
There is no amendment pend- 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I offer this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can offer an 
amendment, and then speak upon the amendment. 

Mr. JONHS of New Mexico. I now offer the amendment 
which provides that, on page 2, line 25, and page 3, line 1, the 
words “and before July 1, 1919,” shall be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
offers an amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Reaping CLerK. On page 2, line 25, and page 38, line 1, 
it is proposed to strike out “and before July 1, 1919.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator from New 
Mexico, or any other Senator, figures showing how much 
increased cost to the Government this amendment will entail if 
adopted? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Nobody knows, I may say. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I asked the actuary of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to give me a statement on that subject, and he makes it 
$145,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, 
lion dollars at what period? 

Mr. CURTIS. For the men who served between July and 
October, which this amendment would cover. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does that mean adjusted pay? 

Mr. CURTIS. It would make a difference of $145,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In the adjusted-pay provision 
and not in the actual cost of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I submit that the 
statement made by the Senator from Kansas shows the impor- 
tance of the amendment which I propose. If it is just at all 
to give any compensation based on the period of service in the 
Army, then it should be extended to the entire period of service 
until after the general order of demobilization had gone out 
and after the men had an opportunity to get out of the Army. 
According to the statement of the Senator from Kansas, the 
bill as it stands would deprive these men of $145,000,000. I 
submit that the amendment is an important one and a just 
one. These men were kept in the Army after that date for 
service in Germany—a very important service—and they had 
no opportunity to get away; and I submit that there ts no 
justification for establishing this arbitrary date, which has no 
relation in principle to the thing for which we are trying to 
compensate. 

I hope this amendment will be agreed to. Amendment No. 1 
proposes to strike out the date July 1, 1919, and that will be 
followed by amendment No. 2, adding a proviso to the effect 
that it shall not apply to those who indicated their willingness 
to remain in the service. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I trust the Senate will not 
agree to this amendment, not because it would take $145,000,000 
to meet the requirements of the amendment but because the 
men involved, outside of a very few men indeed, wanted to re- 
main in Germany, and never made any effort to get home until 
they were ordered home. They had American money ; they lived 
in Germany like kings; they were not involved in war in any 
way, shape, or form, and there was no chance of a war. — 

I received a good many letters from our soldiers in Ger- 
many telling how they were living. The ordinary soldier 


One hundred and forty-five mil- 
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would take the $30 a month which he received, and he could | from all ranks and conditions of life. from every State in the 
live there in fine style, and he wanted to live there, because he | Union. ; 
was considered a person of affluence. He could get anything he 
wanted. He lived on the fat of the land, and be ran no chance 
whatever. Yet now it is asked that those men be included in 
the benefits of this bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator reveal the 
source of his information that these men desired to remain in 
Germany? 

Mr. SMOOT. Everybody knows it. That is true of the sol- 
diers there, with the exception of some few. Perhaps the Sen- 
ater knows of a very few who wanted to come home, and they 
held certain positions from which they could not be relieved 
at that time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexieo. The Senator knows that the 
Army invited requests from these who desired to remain so| gratitude, the debt of honor, the debt a mighty Nation, saved 
that they might discharge those who did not want to remain, | by their valor, owes to its sons. But we can try to do so: we 
and that those who did that are excluded from the provisions of |} can in part discharge our obligation, and this we ean do In 
the bill. This reference to “everybody knows” I submit is not | manner contemplated by this bill without emptying our Treas- 
sufficient basis for legislation. ury or impairing our credit. 

Mr. SMOOT. When they were invited, they did not make Let us no longer hesitate; let us no longer delay; let us, as 
any response whatever, and I think everybody in the country | becomes a great and prosperous, a righteous and grateful Na- 
who has any information in relation to the soldiers who re-| tion, recognize the incalculable service rendered to the Repub- 
mained there on the border in Germany knows that they did | lic by its soldiers and sailors. 
net want to come home. I have talked to many of them since Mr. President, this is not a political bill; it is not a partisan 
they returned, and they have told we how they lived and how | measure. I am not speaking as a Republican; above all party 
they hated to leave their posts there. | distinctions and party faith I am standing here as an Amert- 

The armistice was signed on November 11, 1918, and we | can and an American Senator. The boys of California, did 
have inctuded in the bill every soldier who was in the Army | they go as Republicans or as Democrats? The boys of Vir- 
up to July 1, 1919; in other words, every one who was in the | ginia, did they go as Democrats or Republicans? No, Mr. 
Army even seven months after there was any fighting at all is | President, even as the mothers and the fathers, regardless of 
included. There has been so much care taken to cover every | party, gave, so the boys, the young men, Americans all, patriots 
man who wanted to get out of the Army that the date has | gli, served their country as Americans; they returned as Ameri- 
been ‘fixed at July 1, 1919. No compensation bill has ever | cans; they stand as Americans, and this measure is designed to 
been presented to the Congress fixing a date further ahead than | recognize and in part reward the glorious service rendered 
July 1, 1919. by them as Americans. Let us pass this bill as a great Ameri- 

I do not know whether the Senator proposes to offer the | can measure, recognizing American valor, recognizing American 
amendnient which he discussed in the committee, but if he heroism, and we shall have done our duty, and our country and 
dees I shall want to-call attention to what it means. I refer | history will applaud. 
to the amendment which would make this bill cover the men | Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I regret very 
who served on the Mexican border. Does the Senator intend | much not only to have to vote against the amendment offered 
to offer that amendment? | by the Senator from New Mexico but to raise my voice against it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If I have an opportunity, I| “we have gone very far in this bill. I have been a consistent 
hope to bring it up a little later. | and persistent advocate of the adjusted compensation prin- 
oe Brog ge oe — — of that now, but I will | ciples. But I think the scope of this bill is teo broad. I think 

‘ y : have inc < 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr, President, I shall detain the Senate | theory nd UA CAlatemaae san be ear anotion te = 
for but a few moments. In the Senate and elsewhere I have | pody but a private. If I had my way, I would take out ef the 
given reasons for the views I entertain concerning this pro- | pjy all the officers and everybody else except the plain private 
posed legislation. The a has come a us e: “<- ‘i soldier, who got only $30 a month 

Mr. President, something more remains to done for t P resi , : 
soldiers and sailors of this Republic before we shall have per- | a this aeagallae at uataed ec ak ne 
Pillice dat deed hee who planted its flag on the heights OF course, whatever time ~~ mae; = work a discrimination 

. against some persons in , it were November or 

To those who fought the good fight and contributed to the | December, 1919, there still would be some people left out who 

righteous ee. an Pte a iat - ey perhaps ought to be included. There is no doubt ‘but that 
and mind but who suffered an er in toss of time and op- | many of the men in the service after July 1, 1919, are just as 
portunity we owe a duty which we should promptly and gladly | Lich entitled to adjusted compensation as those who left the 
ina ae Wwe intend to perform by the enactment |" vice before July 1. But we had the same trewaie in fixing 

Tn promptly and cheerfully performing that duty we honor | Shi. veterans’ acts A time had to be fixed lu those ucts An 
re no less than we recognize heroic and loyal service | (aa, to end our obligations, and so a time has to be fixed in 

. this bill, and, of course, some persons must be left ont. 

Let me ask the Senate to pause for a moment to recall the | 'T helieve that July 1 is just and fair to ell concerned. I 
Great War. The earth trembled beneath the tread of mighty think we ought to be very careful mot to broaden the seope 
armies. The Old World, which should have been wiser, for ef the bill to such em extent as.to put unreasonably excessive 
wisdom accompanies age, was in arms. Statesmanslilp, £0) bisdens upom the American people. There is a reasonable 
CAL, Clpeeanacy, verre 4 a ciatlater, Nae Tee. Sbves eee limit to which we can make drafts on the Treasury even fer 
fields red with eee Peet, save eee ns adjusting soldiers’ compensation. I have believed from the 
_ With women’s tears, above ruined cottages and palaces, p first to the last that privates, and privates alone, should receive 
temple and cathedral, above but within hearing of the carnage | (4; ,<t0q compensation, and that it should be confined to the 
and agony of war angels hovered and cried: actual period of real war service. Therefore I feel that the 

Peaee on earth ; good will toward men. amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico, while 
ef cannon, the shriek of s drowned those | having some merit, woukd not absolutely free us from working 
Mt Bn and death smote the Seemaeaan fair, the old | some possible injustice, because there were men in the service 
and feeble. The fields of Europe ‘were furrowed by war's hot | even after the time mamed im his amendment. I think, all 
plowshare. The yery structure of civilization, erected by the }.in all, that July 1 is just as fair a time as any day that could 
toll and genius of centuries, trembled and tottered to its fall. | be named, and that we should not too lightly consider the 


We sent them forth with our blessing and our prayers. 
Many of them crossed the ocean; they fought; God, how they 
fought; through dangers and darkness, with undaunted cour- 
age and gnsurpassed devotion to duty, under great leaders they 
carried on; they knew no such word as retreat or failure: they 
welcomed death if death eould contribute to vietery; they ear- 
ried on and on until the radiant morning ef victory again 
blessed the undefented flag of our country. They returned 
home to the land they had defended. We weleomed them with 
outstretched arms; we strewed flowers in their way to tread 
upon ; reverently we thanked Ged that He had led them through 
the “ valley and shadow of death” and brought them in safety 
home. 


Mr. President, we can not pay the debt we owe—the debt of 


ee 


was remote. We stood aloof and main- | proposition to add over $100,000,000 more. 
meagre 2 camet aventating. But the danger came nearer, and The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
finally we were engulfed. We called upon the mamhood of the | to the amendment offered hy the Senator from New Mexico. 
Nation. They—these young men to reward whom this ‘bill is The amendment was rejected. 
to their eountry’s call. They came from Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In view of ‘the ‘vote which has 
-@ity and village, from factory and farm, from mine and forest, | just been taken, 1 shall not offer the other amendment on the 
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same subject. However, I now send to the desk an amendment, 
which I ask may be stated. 

Che PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from New Mexico 
offers ub amendment, which the Secretary will report. 

he Reaping Ciuerk. On page 6, strike out lines 7 to 14, 
inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


(e) That for the purpose of section 201, in the case of members of 
the National Guard or of the National Guard Reserve called into 
service by a proclamation of the President, the time of service between 
the date of call into the service as specified in such proclamation or 
April 6, 1917, whichever be the later date, and August 5, 1917, both 
dates inclusive, shall be deemed to be active service in the military 
or naval service of the United States. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am offering 
this amendment because of the date fixed for the beginning of 
the service recognized under the bill. The National Guard of 
the country—at any rate, certain units of the National Guard 
of the country—were called into service in April, 1917. They 
entered into the service of the Government. The only question 
is whether those men shall have the benefit of the time they 
served prior to the arbitrary date fixed in the bill. I submit 
that there can be no sound argument made against the amend- 
ment, 

The bill as it reads now would take into consideration only 
the services rendered after July 3, 1917. These members of 
the National Guard were called into service before that time, 
and the amendment which I have offered would give them the 
benefit of that period of service, I know it may be said that 
the National Guard units were doing service, or perhaps some 
of them, on the Mexican border or somewhere else, but never- 
theless they were called into the service and were brought into 
the service because of the conditions which existed at the very 
beginning of the World War and before we had an opportunity 
to enact legislation providing for the raising of the vast armies 
which we knew must subsequently be raised. I think the 
amendment is only a matter of justice to those members of the 
National Guard who were thus brought into the service of the 
Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee took this amendment into con- 
sideration and I think, with the exception of one or two mem- 
bers of the committee, the vote was unanimously against it. 
The amendment previously offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico would have advanced the date in order to take in some 
men who remained in the Army in Germany. The amendment 
which he now offers proposes to carry the date back so as to 
tuke in some men who were in the Army, called for the pur- 
pose of serving in patrolling the Mexican border. There was 
no thought and no intention, when they were called into the 
service and sent down to patrol the Mexican border in 1917, 
that they should receive a bonus for such service. So in my 
opinion the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico should be rejected. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. Does the Senator from Utah 
vield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. T yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Mexican border service was in 1916. 
The National Guard troops were called out in 1917 for the 
World War. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, they never served in the World War. They 
never left the United States. They were not called for that 
purpose. They were patrolling along the Mexican border just 
the sume as our regular soldiers who have been there, ‘and also 
the National Guard who had been there years before. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The One hundred and sixty-eighth Regi- 
ment of the Rainbow Division was called in about April, or 
somewhere along there, and served continuously throughout 
the war. Of course that division made one of the best records 
of the whole war. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are provided for in the bill itself. That 
is simply matter of the time between July 8, 1917, and 
August 3, 1917. Now, the Senator from New Mexico wants to 
go back to April 6. 1917, the day of the declaration of war. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Will the service of those troops be 


n 
al 


counted under the provisions of the bill from April up to July, 


or does the time begin to count from July? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are not counted in the bill itself, but the 
Senator's amendment proposes to count them in and allow 
them to come within the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. BROOKHART. During that time they were in the service 
and participated just as energetically as any troops as at any 
time, 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is certainly mistaken, or else 
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That is all I can say about it. Neither the War Department 
nor any members of the Legion ever thought of including those 
men, There was no such request made. The first time we 
ever heard the idea was advanced was when the amendment 
was offered in the committee by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BROOKHART. When the other amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Mexico was voted on I was absent from 
the Chamber; but I was mustered out with troops from 
Siberia, and I know they were held over there against their 
will. That was in October, 1919. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I send to the desk another 
amendment, and ask that it be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 20, line 18, after the word 
“Title LY,” strike out down to and including the word “ act,” 
and the parenthesis in line 22, in the following words: 


And if the United States has not made, or is not obligated to make, 
any payments to any person on account of his death (either as com- 
pensation under the war risk insurance act or as insurance under such 
act). 


Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the amendment 
which I am offering now is quite an important one. The bill 
as reported to the Senate, in describing the circumstances 
under which the benefits of the endowment insurance policies 
may be paid, is restricted. We all know that a number of ex- 


service men took out life insurance during the war. About 
350,000 of them are maintaining that life insurance. I am 


satisfied that Senators will be surprised to find that the bill 
provides that if they are getting any benefit under those life- 
insurance policies they are not to receive any benefits from this 


measure. The language of the section is as follows: 
Sec. 601. (a) If the veteran has died before making application 


under section 302, or, if entitled to receive adjusted service pay, has 
died after making application but before he has received payment 
under Title IV, and if the United States has.not made, or is not obli- 
gated to make, any payments to any person on account of his death 
(either as compensation under the war risk insurance act or as insur- 
ance under such act), then the anrount of his adjusted service credit 
shall (as soon as practicable after receipt of an application in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 604, but not before the expiration 
of nine months after the enactment of this act) be paid to his de- 
pendents. 


That simply means that if he be getting any compensation 
under any other act, including the insurance act, the benefits 
of this bill shall not be paid to his dependents. It means that 
if it means anything, so I am proposing to strike out that 
limitation. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I read that section to mean that in case a soldier 
who has no insurance should die before the act is passed his 
dependents would be the beneficiaries of the act because of 
the section. If the clause shall be stricken out, what pro- 
vision will there be in the bill for the dependents of soldiers 
who have died without any insurance? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is just the matter to 
which I refer, If there are dependents now getting any bene- 
fits under any existing law, they will not receive any under 
the provisions of this proposed act? 

Mr. FESS. But if this provision be stricken out, then the 
dependents of those soldiers who made no provision for insur- 
ance will get no benefit. 

Mr. SMOOT. They will get none at all, 
we wish to do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I submit that we do not wish 
to deprive the dependents of ex-service men who have died 
and whose dependents are now getting the benefit of some 
insurance act for which the veteran has paid of any benefit 
which may aecerue under this act. As the bill reads now bene- 
fit would be given to the dependents of a soldier who died and 
who did not take out insurance, : 

Mr. SMOOT. But if the provision which the Senator wishes 
to strike out should be stricken out, then the dependents of 
the veteran of whom the Senator just spoke would not be en- 
titled to any insurance whatever. I entirely agree with the 
statement which the Senator has just made, but if his amend- 
ment shall be adopted the condition will be just the reverse. 





That is not what 


the reports we have had from the War Department are wrong. Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not so read the language. 











Mr. SMOOT. Then I do not understand it, I will say to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, will the Senator explain 
to me what is intended by the provision as it now reads? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is intended to take care of just such a case 
as that to which the Senator has referred. Unless those words 
within the brackets be retained the dependents would not 
come under the provisions of the bill. The language is inserted 
there for the purpose of taking care of that one class of persons. 

Mr. CURTIS. In cases where the veteran has died? 

Mr. SMOOT. In cases where the veteran has died, of course. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Utah must 
be mistaken. Section 601 reads as follows: 

If the veteran has died before making application under section 
802— 

That is, under this bill— 
or, if entitled to receive adjusted service pay, has died after making 
application. but before he has received payment under Title IV, and if 
the United States has not made, or is not obligated to make, any 
payments to any person on account of his death (either as compensa- 
tion under the war risk insurance act or as insurance under such act), 
then the amount of his adjusted service credit shall be paid to his 
dependents. 


Mr, SMOOT. Certainly; that is correct. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is, if the Government has 
not made some other provision, and is not obligated te make 
any other as compensation under the war risk insurance act or 
as insurance under such act, then it shall be paid; but if the 
United States Government has made and is obligated to make 
payments to any person on account of the veteran’s death, 
either as compensation under the war risk insurance act or as 
insurance under such act, then no payment can be made to his 
dependents. There is not any question about it. Why was the 
language referring to obligation or compensation under the in- 
surance act inserted if it was not intended to be exclusive of 
those who had taken out such insurance? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. If this section shall be stricken out, what provi- 
sion will there be in the bill for the dependents of those who 
die before the law shall take effect? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It will read in just this way: 


If the veteran has died before making application under section 302, 
or, if entitled to receive adjusted service pay, has died after making 
application before he has received payment under Title IV, * * * 


then the amount of his adjusted service credit shall be paid to his 
dependents. 


Mr. FESS. Now, strike that out and what happens? 

Mr. SMOOT. If that be stricken out, what would be the re- 
sult? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not proposing to strike out 
what I have read; that is what would remain if my amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest that the Senator read it with the 
language stricken out. Then I think he will see it will not 
have the effect he imagines. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have just read it with the 
language stricken out which I desire to strike out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean the remainder of section 601. Let me 
ask the Senator the question that was asked by the Senator 
from Ohio: What would the Senator desire to do if a veteran 
who had died before the passage of this act was not carrying 
insurance or had not received any compensation in any shape? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would favor paying his de 
pendents, and I would also favor paying the dependents of the 
veteran who had insurance and who had received compensa- 
tion under any other law of Congress. 

The question of adjusted compensation should stand upon 
its own merits. We should not deprive any one of the ex- 
service men of any benefits of this insurance, because, per- 
chance, he shall have taken advantage of some other act of 
the Congress, because he shall have taken advantage of the 
insurance provision or of any other compensating provision; 
but that is just what would be done by this section as it now 
reads. So I propose to strike out the limitation. If a man has 
carried insurance his dependents are getting the benefit of the 
insurance, they are getting the benefit of something for which 
he has paid, We are now seeking to adjust the compensation or 
make some recognition of their service in the Army, but by this 
language we would deliberately penalize those, who tek out 
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insurance during the war. There can not be any question about 
it. I wonder if there is any Senator here who is willing to 
take the position that because a man has availed himself of 
the provisions for insurance for his dependents we should 
penalize him or penalize his dependents because he paid for 
something which his dependents are getting before he made 
application under this bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the S 
New Mexico has expired. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico a question, and he can answer the ques- 
tion in my time. I am only seeking to secure information. As 
I understood the amendment read by the Secretary, it proposes 
to strike out commencing with line 15. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No, Mr. President; I changed 
the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, I did not understand the Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On line 18, after the words 
“Title IV,” I move to strike out down to and including the 
word “act,” in line 22, 

Mr. NORRIS. That makes it plain to me. I was laboring 
under a misapprehension. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The amendment as I originally 
proposed it was prepared before the committee inserted in 
italics the provision as to the time of payment, and so I changed 
it, but not to interfere with the committee amendment, 

Mr. NORRIS. The question asked by the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Fess] it seemed to me implied, as I thought was the fact 
at the time, that the Senator was proposing to strike out that 
entire section. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I get the Senator's idea and it seems to me 
it is perfectly plain now since I understand what his amend- 
ment is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico. [Putting the question:] 
In the opinion of the Chair the ayes have it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for a division. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAYARD (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as on the previous vote regarding my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with regard to my pair, I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as I have heretofore made with refer- 
ence to my pair, and vote “ yen.” 

The roll call having been concluded; the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 41, nays 37, as follows: 


enator from 


YEAS—41 
Adams Frazier McKellar Smith 
Ashurst George Mayfield Stanley 
Borah Gerry Neely Stephens 
Brookhart Harris Norris Trammell 
Broussard Harrison Overman Underwood 
Capper Heflin Pittman Walsh, Maga. 
Caraway Johnson, Minn. Ralston Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Jones, N. Mex, Sheppard Wheeler 
Dill Jones, Wash. Shields 
Ferris Kendrick Shipstead 
Fletcher Ladd Simmons 
NAYS—37 
Bal! Dial King Shortridge 
Bayard Edge Lodge Smoot 
Brandegee Edwards McCormick Spencer 
Bruce Elkins McKinley Stanfield 
Bursum Ernst McLean Wadsworth 
Cameron Fernald MeNar Warren 
Colt Fess Norbec Willis 
Cummins . Gooding Oddie 
Curtis Hale Pepper 
Dale Howell Phipps 
NOT VOTING—18 

Couzens Keyes Ransdeli Swanson 

lass La Follette Reed, Mo. Watson 

reene Lenroot Reed, Pa. Weller 
Harreld Moses Robinson 
Johnson, Calif. Owen Sterling 


' So the amendment of Mr, Jones of New Mexico was agreed 
to. 

Mr. JONES. of New Mexico. Mr. President, I send to thd 
desk an amendment which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 
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The ReamtnGe CLeek. ‘On page 21, line 16, after the words 
“ See. 60x," it is propeset to strike out down to and ‘including 
lin Lh. 

Mr. JONWS of New Mexico. Mr. President, it seems to me 
this is one of the ‘most unusual provisions that could possibly 
he incinded in-a bill of this kind. The language propesed to be 

icken out is as follows: 

‘n) No payment shall be made to any individual under this title 
unless at the time of the death of the veteran such individual -de- 


pended upon him for support. 


I ask you to reflect for a moment on that. Just think of it! 


Here is an endowment policy made payable to the dependent, 
to the wife or the child er the mother or some other relative, 
but ‘the policy shall not be paid unless at the time ef the death 
the beneficiary depended upon the veteran for support’! 


Whet kind of an endowment insurance ‘policy is that? If ‘the 


veteran is getting an endowment, and dies before its maturity, 
why should mot the amount of the policy go to the estate? 
If this is adjusted compensation, why should it not belong 


to the veteran to dispose of as he sees fit, Just the same as any 
other life insurance? Under this language, however, the bene- 
ficlary must be dependent upon the veteran for support at the 
time of the death. 


Mr. CURTIS. 
Mexico does not 


Mr. President, T ‘think the Senator 
understand the provision, or he 
e made the statement that he has made, 
There are two previsions in this bill relating to this sub- 
ject. ‘One applies to veterans who have filed applications and 


from New 
would ‘not 


nemel beneficiaries. Tf the Senator will turn ‘to “Adjusted 
service certificates,” Title V, on page 12, he will fmd the 
following: 

The certificate shall be dated, and all rights cenferred under the 
provisions of this fifle shall take effect, as of the Ist day -of the 
month in which the application is filed, but in no-.case before January 

1925. The veteran shell name the -beneficiary of the certificate 
anf may from time to time, with the approval of the director, change 
such beneficiary rhe amount of the face value of the certificate 
(except as provided in subdivisions (c), (@), (e), and (f£) of section 
h02) ‘shall ‘be payable ont of the fund created by section 505 (1) to 
the veteran 20 years ‘after the date of the certificate, or (2) upon the 
death of the veteran prior to the expiration of such 20-year period, to 
the benefictary nameti; except that if such beneficiary dies before the 


veteran and no new beneficiary fs named, 
first instance has not yet been named, 
of the certtficate shall be 


or if the beneficiary in the 
the amrount of the face value 
paid to the estate of the veteran. 


That takes care of the cases where the veteran has filled his 
application, That takes care of a veteran or of the benefici- 
aries where the certificate has been issued. The previsien in 
the other section, in Title VI, which the Senator seeks to strike 


out, .provides for dependents in case the veteran has died rbe- 
fore making application and .receiving the adjusted may, or 


where he dies after making application but before receiving 
payment under Title IV. ‘Therefore, under this title, the 
amount woultl not be paid to anyone but a dependent. Under 
the other section, where the veteran makes japplication and 
names his beneficiary, the amount goes to the benefidiary. Hf 
the beneficiary has died, and no new one has been named, 
then dt goes te the veteran’s estate; and the bill is drawn to 
take care of the two classes of cases. 

a UNDERWOOD, Mr. President, I want to say just a 

rd in reference to this amendment. 

"The Senator from Kansas [3tr, Curtis] is right in saying 
that there .are two classes of cases named im this bill. Qne 
is the class where the veteran has made this application sand 
named his ‘beneficiary. That is true, and ‘that takes enre of 
itself. The amendment of the Senator from New Mexieo ap- 
plies to the other class of ‘eases, however, to which I called ‘ut- 
tention this morning, and that is where the veteran has not 
made the application and mamed his beneficiary. 

It is true that there are two classes here; ‘but why should 
we discriminate in favor of one Gass against another? It may 
be that the amendment of the Senator frem New Mexieo will 
apply only to a minor e@lass of cases, or ‘onby ‘to those who are 
on the insurance list between now and 1925. That may be 
true: but they are insured wnder the terms of this Dill from 
the hour it is signed by the President of the United States. 

Unfortunately there are a number of these veterans who, 
of necessity, will die within that period. Why should we, by 
force of law, by ‘indirection, deprive them of ‘the benefits of ‘this 
act, when if they Tived a longer period and ‘had a chance to 
muke upplication ‘they might come within the vfher terms of 
the bill? 


The Senator from Kansas 7s correct. 
cover the entire terms of the bill, 
tion of it; and if a soldier dies, and he is not dividing bis salary 
with any of his beneficiaries in the meuntime, the condition is 


This provision does not 
but it does apply ‘to a por- 


just as the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jonrs] bas said. 
His insurance lapses, and nobody gets ‘the benefit of his in- 
suranee, and his pay—if you want to call it pay—is gone. 

So the Senator from New Mexico is absolutely right. 
amendment should be adopted. 
terms of the bill, 
of ‘the war. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Presitient, I want to inquire of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico whether the amendment that he offered, 
and which was just adopted, does not contain a provision that 
in the event there are no dependents the insurance shall go to 
the estate? Is not that really contained in the amendment 
which has already been adopted? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The section .which I have read 
relates to the payments to veterans’ dependents and gives the 
order of preference, and so.on, and states who those dependents 
are. It gives their order; but the provision which I seek to 
strike out is that they shall not be paid unless they depended 
upon the veteran at the time of his death. 

Mr. ADAMS. ‘The Senator has not apprehended my question. 
As I understood, he -offereil an amenchnent, which was adopted, 
directed to section 601, a preceding section under this same 
title ; and ‘in ‘that amendment, as I have it, there is a provision 
that ‘the amount -of the veteran’s adjusted-service credit shat! 
be paid ‘to his dependents ‘m the following order of preference, 
?f there be any, or if there are no ‘denendents, then to ‘tis 
estate. In other words, I'am asking whether the Senator has 
not already met this condition? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The bill in the preceding sec- 
tion defines the werd “ dependents,” and here it is stated that 
those depeniients shall not receive amything unless they actu- 
ally depended upon ‘the veteran at the time of his death. Per- 
haps I do not yet comprehend the point which the Senator has 
in mind. 

Mr. ADAMS. As T understand, the Senator a few moments 
ago offered an amendment which was adopted. That amend- 
ment applied to section 601. Am I eorrect as to that? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMS. In ‘that amendment the Senator imeluded 
a specific provision that in case there are no dependents fhe 
insurance shall go to ‘the estate. 

Mr. OLAS. Mr. President, 

Mr. ADAMS. ¥es. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Sennter from Arkansas [Mr. Rontnson] 
wants to get uway, and I want ‘to get a vote on this bill. 1 
think the Senator from New Mexico probably will be -om ‘the 
conference committee, and L.am willing :to aceept the amend- 
ment with the understanding that I think :-he is wreng, and we 
will work it out in conference, and see whether or not he is 
right. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
to me. 

Mr. ADAMS. May I .suggest that the whele section should 
zo out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ing to the amendment offered by 
Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ‘WALSFI of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I offer the 
following amendment: On page 18, line .2, strike out the words: 


Or (2) 60 .per-cent of the face value of the :certificate. 


Mr. President, the amendment ‘offered affects ‘the loan ‘basis of 
the ‘insurenee certificate. Under ‘the proposed ‘bill, the Joan 
basis ‘is an amount not ‘in excess of either (1) 90 per cent of 
the reserve ‘vatne of the certificate or (2) ‘60 per cent of the 
face value of the certificate. 

‘This ‘definition of ‘the loan ‘basis results fn ‘1a pertod being 
reachefl—nabout the fifteenth year—when 90 per cent of the 
reserve value and ‘60 per cent of the face vatue ‘are dbout the 
same figure. As the borrowing limit ‘is 60 per cent of the Tace 
value, it ‘ts ‘apparent ‘that mo more money can ‘be ‘borrowed in 
the years between ‘the fifteenth and twentieth fhan in ‘fhe 
fifteerith. My amentment, ‘if adopted, wonld permit the gradu- 
wted ‘increase in the borrowing value to continue after the 
fifteenth year. ‘The amendment removes the maximum borrow- 
ing Thnit of ‘60-per cent of the face value. 

‘Mr. ‘CURTIS. ‘Mr. President, I understand that fhe Senator 
offers ‘that amentiment because ‘thinks ‘that the table given 


This 
It may not be as broad ‘as the 
but it undoubtedly applies to the veterans 


will the Senator yield? 


That is entirely satisfactory 


The question is on agree- 
the Senator frem New 


he 
in ‘the Howse report may net -be ‘correct, and that this pro- 











vision may not cover just what it is intended to cover. There- 
fore, IT accept the amendment, in order that it may go to con- 
ference, so far as I am personally concerned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am not going 
to take any time of the Senate, but I simply ask that there 
may be printed in the Recorp the telegrams which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 19, 1924, 
Hon. W. L. Jones, 
Washington, D. C.: 


he soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill is before the Senate to-day. 
Four and one-half million men and women who served their country 
in its hour of need have their eyes upon Washington and sincere hope 
in their breasts that this bill will be enacted into law te-day. For 
more than four years they have patiently awaited action. The bill, 
overwhelmingly passed by the House and as reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee, is in aecordance with resolutions adopted at the 
last two national conventions of the American Legion. It meets the 
approval of members of the Legion. The question of immediate cash 
has not been before ex-service men and women for two years. My 
dear Senator, in the name of ex-service men and women of our coun- 
try, we ask your support of the bill as reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee without amendment. Your active support will receive 
sincere appreciation of ex-service men and women of our country. 

JOHN R. QUINN, 
National Commander the American Legion. 


SeaTTLe, WASH., April 2/1, 192). 
Senator Westsey L. Jones, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
American Legion Auxiliary urges support of compensation Dill as 
passed by House. 
Mrs. WALTER B. Brats, 
State President. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 19, 1924. 
Hon. W. L. Jones, 


Washington, D. C.: 


Behalf 200,000 women of American Legion Auxiliary, I appeal to 
you to pass adjusted compensation bill now before Senate as reported 
by Senate Finance Committee. Service men and women have awaited 
passage this just measure and sincerety feel further delay is unneces- 
sary. 

Mrs. Heten A. BisHop, 
National President American Legion Auciliary. 





SEATTLE, WASH., April 19, 1925. 
Senator Wester L. Jones, 


Washington, D. C.: 

American Legion, department of Washington, urges that you sup- 
port adjusted compensation bill as reported by Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and that you oppose any amendments from the floor of Senate, 
particularly cash option. 

J. Ketty De Priest. 
Adjutant American Legion, State of Washington. 


Mr. COPELAND. I ask for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I desire to say only a word in 
regard to this amendment. I am in favor of an adjusted 
compensation plan that would allow the soldier to choose either 
insurance or cash payment; but after the statements made 
the past few days on the other side of the Chamber by rec- 
ognized Republican leaders, I feel that it is not safe to 
jeopardize the chance of the veterans receiving any adjusted 
compensation, and therefore I shall support the majority bill, 
although I am in favor of the plan supported by the minority 
members of the Finance Committee and the Copeland amend- 
ment, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not sup- 
pose there is any Senator here who has a constituency among 
the soldiers more anxious for a cash compensation bill than 
mine. I think particularly the industrial workers who served 
in the war are anxious to receive cash rather than an insur- 
ance certificate. I believed whole-heartedly in the cash-option 
principle, and I think it is a mistake not to adopt a bill which 
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will provide for it. But I am not blind or indifferent to the 
situation here, and I want very briefly to refer to it, and thus 
explain my vote. 

This question has become a political one now. The Republil- 
can side of the Chamber is committed to the insurance plan; 
the Democratic side, so far as I can estimate, are in favor 
of a cash-option plan. What will that situation lead to? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, I except those 
Senators who are opposed to the principle of adjusted compen- 
sation, 

Mr. GLASS. I hope the Senator will agree to except the 
junior Senator from Virginia, because I am opposed to all 
bonuses. I shall vote for the cash provision, and then I shall 
yote against the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am referring to those— 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I am going to vote against 
the cash bonus. I voted against it two years ago, and I see no 
difference in the conditions. I think it is as objectionable now 
as it was then. I am going to vote against the bill whether 
that plan is adopted or not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am, of course, referring 
to those Senators who are committed to adjusted compensation 
on both sides of the Chamber. 

What is the situation now? The situation is this: That so 
long as this issue is a political one the power to prevent any 
legislation is in the hands of that group in this body who are 
against any adjusted compensation. 

It is argued that if we who believe in it support the cash- 
option plan, and it is defeated, we can make an issue of it in 
the fall election and in the next session of Congress have the 
cash-option plan adopted. 

Let us see if we can do that. We can not do it, because it 
takes a two-thirds vote to pass any adjusted compensation bill 
over the veto of a President, and a two-thirds vote can not be 
had in this Chamber for the cash plan, nor can even a majority 
vote be had for any bill if this issue is to be treated in a par- 
tisan spirit by Democratic and Republican procompensation 
Senators. If the Senate becomes Democratic in the next Con- 
gress, and the Democratic Members and Democratic President 
believing in adjusted compensation offer the cash-option plan, 
all that would be required to defeat it then would be a combi- 
nation of the opponents of the cash plan, namely, those in 





favor of the insurance plan and the irreconcilable opponents of 


the bonus. So we have come to an impasse, unless there is a 
temporary surrender of convictions by some Senators. 

It is clear there can be absolutely no bonus legislation so 
long as the Democratic Members favoring a bonus take a posi- 
tion in favor of a cash option and nothing else, and the Re- 
publicans take a position in favor of an insurance plan and 
nothing else. That is the impasse. Never can a bill pass the 
Senate with the control in the hands of the antibonus Mem- 
bers, to throw it against the side that may be for one or the 
other of these plans; and to-day, if the antibonus men vote 
in a unit for the cash plan, the bonus bill is killed for this 
session, for a veto is certain, and a two-thirds vote can not 
be obtained in this Congress to override the veto. Next session, 
if the Democrats control the Congress and the antibonus and 
insurance-plan Senators vote against the cash plan, the bonus 
will be again killed. It is evident that with divided ranks no 
progress can be made, and the group of antibonus Senators will 
control indefinitely the fate of adjusted compensation legis- 
lation. 

Therefore I propose by my vote to assist in getting upon the 
statute books some kind of an adjusted compensation measure, 
even if unsatisfactory, and I shall vote reluctantly, almost 
apologetically, for the plan offered by the majority, in the 
hope that when it becomes a law we can improve the law by 
amendment. We can amend the law by a majority vote after 
the principle is once adopted. We shall not need to worry 
about the possibility of a two-thirds vote in Congress to amend 
this measure after it is enacted inte law. After this present 
bill, adopted by the House and reported by the majority of 
the Senate Finance Committee, is the law I shall seek to amend 
it. If necessary, it can be made an issue in the next election, 
so that the next Congress can convene with instructions from 
the people for a cash plan. My amendment just adopted fixing 
the date for this bill to become effective, July 1, 1925, makes 
this possible. It gives the friends of the cash-option plan over 
a year to elect a Congress and a President favorable to their 
amendment. As between no law now or in the future, I shall 
support an imperfect bill that can be enacted now and can be 
improved later. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the substitute offered by the Senator from New York 
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{Mr. Copmuanp]. The yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
Seeretary will call the roll, 

Che reading clerk preceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAYARD (when his pame was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previews vote in regard to my pair, I 
vote “ may,’ 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement before regarding my pair with the 
Senntor from Indiana [Mr. Warson}, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NORBECK (when the name of Mr. Jounson of California 
wis called) I wish to announce that the senior Senator from 
California {[Mr. Jonwson] is paired with the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire |Mr. Moses}. If the Senator from Call- 
fornia were present he would yete “ yea,” and the Senater from 

ew Tlampshire would vote “nay,” if he were present. 

Mr. PEPPER (when the name of Mr. Rrep of Pennsylvania 
was called). My colleague [Mr. Reep] is unavoidably absent. 
lam authorized to state that if he were present he would vote 
“nay” on this question, 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was ealled). Making the 
sume announcement heretofore made with reference te my pair 
nnd its transfer, 1 vote “ yea.” , 

‘The roll call was concluded, 

Ir. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Weuier}. the Senator from | 
Wisconsin |Mr. Lewroor}, and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Warson!] would all vote “nay ™ on this question if present. 
The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 48, as follows: 





as 


YHAS—37 
Adams Frazier Ladd Stanley 
Ashorst (ieorge Me Kellar Stephens 
Borah Gil Maytiecld Swanson 
rookhart Harris Neely Tremmet) 
broussard Harrison Norris tnderwood 
Caraway Heflin Orverman Walsh, Mont, 
Copeland Johnsen, Minn Owen W heele: 
Pratl Jones, N. Mex. Pittman 
Lyit! Kendrick Sheppard 
ble wr King Simmons 
NAYS—48 

Bal! Féadwards Lodge Shields 
Bayard Elkins McCormick Shipstead 
Brandegee ernst McKinley Shortridge 
Hiruet Fernald McLean Smith 
BRursum Verria McNary Smoot 
Cameron ess Norbeck Spencer 
Capper Gerry Oddie Stanfield 
Colt Gooding Pepper Sterling 
Cummins Hule Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis Howell Ralston Walsh, Mass. 
Lrale Jones, Wash. Ransdell Warren 
Fdge Keyes Robinson Wiltis 

NOT VOTING—11 
Conzens Jolmson, Calif. Moses Watson 
éjreene Lau Follette Reed, Mo, Weller 
Harreld Lenroet Reed, Pa, 


So Mr. Copenann’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON. On page 16, Imes 14 and 15, I move to 
strike out the werds “compounded annually.” That is carry- 
ing out the theory contained in the amendment which was 
adopted on a roll call a little while ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fhe amendment offered by 
the Senator from Mississippi will be stated. 

The Reaping CumeK. On page 16, Imes 14 and 15, strike 
out the words “ compounded annually.” 

Mr. SMOOT, I know the Senator from Mississippi is very 
anxious to have the amendment agreed to. It is only another 
political amendment and therefore, in order to make the bill 
con form——— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Did I eorrectly understand the Senator 
from Utah to say that this is a political amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, absolutely, To make the bill conform 
in all its partieulars to the amendment that has already been 
adopted, this amendment ought to be agreed te. The former 
umendment offered by the Senater from Mississippi was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I would not now discuss the 
proposition had it not been for the remark of the Senator from 
Utah, who seid this is a political amendment. He ean do me 
no greater honor than to say that. Here is what the amend 
ment does, and the Senate, by a large vote, adopted a siniilar 
amendment a few moments ago. It merely restrains in this in- 
stance the avaricious hand of the Government from compound- 
ing the interest on these beys when they borrow any money on 
their insurance policies. Yet because we try to prevent that, 
and the best judgment of the Senate is that we should prevent 
it, the Senator from Utah says it is a political amendment. I 
can not understand why the Senator wants to say there is any 
polities in this proposition and charge it to us ever here om this 
side of the Chamber, 
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Mr. BORAH. 
Mr. HARRISON. 
Mr. BORAH. 
being put upen a nenpolitical bill. 


Mr. President 
I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 
I resent the fact that a political amendment is 





Mr. HARRISON. I knew the Senator would resent it. The 
Senator for once in his life stands with the Senator from Ufah 
[Mr. Smoor}, It is at least interesting to see them getting 
tegether. 

Before we take the final vote, and merely for the record, let 
us trace the history of the proposed legislation a little bit. <A 
long time ago adjusted-compensation legislation was offered, 
and the President came before the Congress and spoke against 
it, but during this Congress I have seen in the papers statements 
to the effect that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] had 
gone to the White House and announced that this Congress 
would pass a soldiers’ adjusted-compensation measure. I have 
noticed also in the press that the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana {Mr. Watson] has given out statement after state 
ment that legislation for the soldiers would be passed at this 
session.. 

The soldiers believed you were going to give them a bonus, 
and yet when the time came to put it over what have you 
done? Yow have adopted a plan never before thought of by 
the Senate of the Wnifed States. It found fts way into another 
part of the Capitol. 

I know that I can not criticize the other branch of Congress, 
bot I may say that there are two unusual ways in the other 
House of getting a matter before it. One is under a rule re- 
ported out of the Rules Committee, and it then takes a ma- 
It is ordinarily in that case open to amend- 
ments. A majority of the House controls. Another is to move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill. When that motion is 
made it takes a two-thirds vote to pass it and the proposed 
legislation can not be amended. 

The leadership of this administration in the other end of 
the Capitol did not go to the Rules Committee in order to get 
a rule to bring it out so that the matter could be fairly con- 
sidered and a free expression given in that body, but they 
resorted to a motion to suspend the rules. Why did they do 
that? Because they knew that under a suspension of the rules 
the bill could not be amended and it had to go through in that 
form or not at all. In other words, you gagged the free ex- 
pression on the part of those who believe in bonus legislation, 
not only in the other end of fhe Capitol, but you seek to do 
it here as well. Over here, because we have no rules that 
could restrict the legislation and proposed amendments, certain 
leaders of the Republican Party, notably the Senator from 
Keunsas [Mr. Curtis}, the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
Lover], the leader of the Republican Party in this Chamber, 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], and my good friend 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. WriLtuts], although they have been 
the friends of the soldiers and voted once to override the 
President’s veto on the proposition of legislation of this char- 
acter, now say that in the event we put on a cash-option plan 
and the President vetoes it, they would vote to sustain the 
President’s veto. 

There has been a decided change ef front. It is a new 
assumption of responsibility. There has been some dealing from 
under the table with respeet te this whole matter. The boys 
after awhile will conelude that there is some “ sleight-of-hand ” 
performance here. When it was being considered by the Senate 
Finance Committee the men who represented the American 
Legion in Washington offered no ebjeetion te an effort on the 
part of the minority of that committee to consider and offer an 
amendment contemplating a casti-option proposal. The only 
time we have heard of it is in response to telegrams that have 
gone out from Washington to the leaders of the American 
Legion in the varfous States, who have been asking us within 
the last few days to vote for the insurance plan and to vote 
against any amendment providing for a eash-option plan. 

I want to believe in the national representatives of the Ameri- 
ean Legion, but they have been misled by the leaders of the 
Republican Party, in the other House as well as here, and I do 
not know but what the conspiracy was entered into by some- 
body somewhere else. 

I pledged to go through for these boys back home and give 
them a cash-option plan. I am not going to be dictated to by 
the leadership on the other side of the Chamber in this matter 
or by the national representatives of the American Sauk 
shall not go back upon my promise made to these men. I intend 
to keep it im letter and spirit. 

In passing this piece of legistation you are opening a Pan- 
dora’s box. It will rise to plague you. Disapproval, discontent, 
dissatisfaction will inevitably follow your action. You will have 
to explain it to every boy in the United States, whether he 
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belongs to the American Legion or not. What are you going to 
say to him when you go back to your State and he says to you, 

“There were seventy-odd of you in the Senate who were said to 

believe in soldiers’ bonus legislation and who pledged themselves 

to it, and yet when you had 20 more than enough to pass it over | 
any presidential veto you voted dewn the cash-option proposi- | 
tion and gave us a tombstone”? 
your epitaph. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, at one time I was in 
favor of the cash-option plan. However, I am not going to 
discuss it now. I have reeeived a number of telegrams from | 
Legion men and others in my State, which I ask may be printed 

| 
| 


Upon it you are now writing 


in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


PorRTLAND, Onka., April 19, 192}. 


Rosert N. STANFIELD, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Oregon ex-service men urge you to oppose any amendments from | 
floor of Senate and in particular cash option and to suppert adjusted 
compensation bill as reported by Senate Finance Committee. 
Feev EK. Kipere, 
Commander Oregon American Legion. 





RosEPuRG, OrNG., April 19, 1924. 
Senator Norerr N. STANIIeLD, | 
Washington, D. C.: 


Oregon Department American Legion Auxiliary urges your support | 
of adjusted compensation bill as passed by House and requests your | 
opposition to aby amendments, particularly to any effort to include 
eash option. 

Mrs. Cant E. Wrmerery, 
State Legistative Chairman. 


Evorxe, Onnc., Aprit 19, 1924. 
Fion. Rowerr N. STANFIELD, 
United States Senator from Oregon, Washington, D. C.: 

Woten’s Auxiliary Lane County Post American Legion urges you 
flipport adjusted conipensation bill as reported by Senate Finance 
Committee and ignore dangerous amendments such as cash option. 

Grace M. TcTr.e, 
President. 


Euceng, Ornea., April 19, 1924. 
Hoon. Ropert N. STANFIELD, 


| 
i 
| 
' 
Senator from Orcgon, Washington, D. C.: | 
Wish to urge Oregon Senators to vote for adjusted compensation as 
reported by Senate Pinance Committee and to urge oppesition to de- 
structive amendments, particularly eash option, 
Mrs, B. P. Doeats, 
State President American Legion Auviliary, 
Department of Oregon. 
EUGENE, Oneg,., April 19, 1924. 


fron. Rorrekr N. Sranrrecy, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Lane Cotinty Post, No. 3, American L/gion, With over 400 members, 
urges you to oppose any ametiiments from the floor of the Senate to the 
soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill ana to oppose cash option. Your 
earnest support of the bill as reported by Senate Finance Committee is 
sincerely urged. 

Grorazn FE. Love, 
Commander Lane County Post, No. 3, American Legion. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 19, 1925. 
Hon. Ropegt NELSON STANFIELD, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill is before Senate to-day. 
Four and one-half million men and women who served their country in 
its hour of need have their eyes upon Washington and sincere hope in 
their breasts that this bill will be enacted into law to-day. For more 
than four yeats they have patiently awaited action. The bill, over- 
whelmingly passed by House and as reported by Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, is in accordance with resolutions adopted at last two national 
eonventions of the American Legion. It meets approval of members of 
the Legion. Question of immediate cash has not been before ex-service 
men and women for two years. My dear Senator, in name of ex-service 
méh and women of our country, we ask your support of Dill as reported 
by Senate Finance Committee without amendment. Your active support 
will receive sincere appréciation of ex-sefvice meh and women of our 
country. 

Joun R. Quine, 
National Commander the American Legion, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to detain the Sen: 
only a few minutes, ‘Che result of the vote we have just tak 
fis what I expected it would be, but I am sure the result 
the vote upon the amendment for a cash option does not 
press the deliberate bona fide judgment 
that question. 

Unfortunately, the situation whiel 


of the penate up 


ifed us in « 
| nection with the matter has bee sracter { 
restrain and suppress, if not to make impossible. an expression 
of the honest and bona fide sentiment of th edy upen 
question of a cash bontis as an optional proposi n. 
But there will be another opportunity to vote upon f 


ject. There will be an opportunity—and it will: he lon 
layed—for the Senate to vete upon the subject wl he } 
ef Senators will not be hampered, fettered, and restrain 
coerced by threats coming from fhe White House. Th 
tunity will come very quickly, I hope and believe. 


I shall vote for the bill as presented by the Finance ( 
mittee and as so far amended by the Senate as the best 
can get just now, but I shall vote for it with the feeling and 
conviction that if does not do full justice to the ex-service mei 

| I shall vote for it with the belief and the assurance that when 
the ex-service men have had an opportunity to investigate and 
understand what the bill really is and what it really means, 
they will demand additional legislation in order that justice 


may he done them. 

I know that many telegrams have been received apparently 
indicating that the ex-Service men of America were satisfied 
with the insurance scheme and device provided In the bill 
Sut I am entirely convinced, from tlie character of those tele 
grams and from information that has come to me, that the 
ex-service men in sending these telegrams have been moved 


| thereto by the belief that if they did not Insist upon the passage 


of the measure without amendment, and a bill should be passed 
which did justice to them, the President would veto it and 
they would get nothing from this Congress. 

Indeed, many of the telegrams show they were predicated 
Furthermore, they have been led to believe that the bill contains 
provisions that will enable them presently to make borrowings 
on their certificate. They will have their eyes opened wheu 
they do discover, as they will discover in the near future, that 
under the terms of the bill these who need money will not get 
it—not a cent for three long years. That the soldiers who are in 
need—and they constitute the majority of the ex-service men, 
farmers’ boys, sons of laboring men, who need money, want 
money, and expect money, the pay they so well earned-~-when 
they discover that they can not get a dellar for three years, and 
then only a small amount and the next year a still smaller 
amount, they will then realize that they have been handed a 
gold brick, just as did the farmers of the country when it was 
too late that the tariff measure, which pretended to be in their 
favor, was not what they expected to get but only a gold brick, 
which meant little or nothing to them. 

Mr. President, I recall the circumstances that surrounded the 
tariff legislation. The farmers were in distress, The farmers 
were looking to the Republican Party to come to their relief. 
They became insistent in their demands, and the Republican 
Party said, “ Yes; we will relieve you. We will take you into 
partnership between the industries and the Government, and we 
will give you your share of protection, as we haye given it here- 
tofore to the manufacturing industries, and that will help you 
out of your dilemma. It will afford you the relief which you 
are demanding.” ‘They Jed the farmers to believe that that was 
true, and the farmers got behind the legislation. They came 
here through their representatives then, just as the ex-service 
men have come here through their representatives, and de- 
manded the legislation. They said they were led te believe and 
did believe that it would give them the relief they wanted. We 
on this side of the Chamber told them at that time that it was a 
fake and a fraud; thaf it was a makeshift and a gold brick; but 
they did not believe us. 

The legislation was enacted into law, and now, in the light 
of experience, the farmers of the country have come to the con- 
clusion that the Republican Party did give them a gold brick 
and misled them to believe that they were going to get some- 
thing of value. 

Now, the ex-service men have been mislead in the same way. 
They have been here demanding semething—something to which 
they are entitled. What did the Republican Party say with 
reference to it? The President said, “I am against the bonus.” 
The Secretary of the Treasury said, “ There is certain money 
which we can return to you in the way of tax reduction, but 
we can not return it if you are to have a bonns.” A propaganda 
nation-wide was started against the bonus at the instance largely 
of the Treasury Department. The effect of the propaganda 
was to arouse the ex-service men of the country. They resented 
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it as they properly should have done. They demanded that 
justice should be done for them. Their demands became so 
insistent that the Republican Party knew that it had to do 

nething to satisfy them or lose the support of that great and 
influential bedy of the citizenship of the country, and so this 
iiserable makeshift was resorted to in order to accomplish 
that purpose, 

If the President, after his declaration that he was against 


the bonus, signs this bill, I assert that it will be because he does 
not think it does what is demanded and expected in behalf of 
veterans of the war. 

I give the pending bill my vote because it has a shadow of 
value, and is all the Republican majority and the Republican 
President of the United States will grant to the American 
soldiers at this time: but I vote for it with the conviction and 
the determination to continue to do all I can to the end that 
the soldiers of the United States shall yet receive full justice 
in the future enactments of the Congress. 
as soon as practicable to amend the law—if this bill becomes 
the law—by adding to it a provision for a cash option. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from North Carolina upon the amendment has expired. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not care to 
detain the Senate for any considerable time. I merely wish to 
say a few words regarding my position upon the bill as it now 
stands. 

I was very greatly surprised on last Saturday to receive from 
the commander of the American Legion a telegram which con- 
tains the language which I shall read. Of course, the telegram 
is couched in the same words as telegrams which have been 
received by many other Senators, but I have heard: no refer- 
ence made to this language which it contains: 


the 


The bill overwhelmingly passed by the House and as reported by 
Senate Finance Committee is in accordance with resolutions adopted 
at last two national conventions of the American Legion. It meets 


approval of members of the Legion, 


Mr. President, I do not recall and have not at hand a copy 
of the resolutions as passed by the American Legion in its 
convention, but I do know that the members of that Legion 
in my State do not se understand the situation. In the last 


campaign in New Mexico in nearly every speech which I made | 


I stated my position upon the question of adjusted compensa- 
tion. The various provisions which had been incorporated in 
the bill theretofore were, in many instances, specifically re- 
ferred to, and in conversation with the veterans of my State 
I learned that they did not expect that they would receive 
only a provision to compensate them after they were dead but 
that they expected to receive the compensation as adjusted 
compensation for services which they had performed. 

It is true that the various other bills on this subject have 
contained provisions for insurance, but they have also contained 
other provisions which would give the veterans some benefit 
while they lived. I need not refer to the various telegrams 
which I have received from New Mexico, but I am told that 
not less than 95 per cent of the ex-service men in that State 
would prefer to see this bill defeated than that it be limited 
to this subterfuge, this misnomer for an adjusted compensation 
bill, which we have now presented to us and which will be 
passed by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that we are acting fairly 
to these men. Some Senators may have forgotten the responsi- 
bility which they assumed when they voted for the resolution 
declaring war against Germany. I have not. I shall never 
forget that eventful day, the 6th of April, 1917, when in this 
Chamber I cast my vote for that war resolution. I realized 
what would be the result of that vote. I could see those young 
men coming from the various walks in life going into the 
service of their country at the time when their country needed 
them. They perférmed their duty; and at that very moment 
1 pledged myself to serve them when they needed aid; and, 
so long as I am in part representing a constituency in this 
Chamber, I still pledge myself to be of what service I can to 
those who served their country. I am not willing to give them 
this pitiful subterfuge; and I predict that it will come home 
to plague those who are responsible for it when they go back 
to their constituents and try to tell them that they passed an 
adjusted compensation bill. Many a time they will blush with 
shame for what they are now trying to ram down the throats 
of the veterans who served their country. 

Il am going to vote for the bill because it is apparent that it is 
all we can get, but I wish it now understood that I believe it 
will be considered absolutely a rebuke to the ex-service men of 
the country, notwithstanding the statement in the telegram from 
the commander of the American Legion, which I have just read. 
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I wish to say, further, that when this bill shall have been 
passed the question which it involves will not be settled. It 
will not be settled until it is settled right, and if I can have 
my way about it, before this session of Congress adjourns there 
will be another measure brought before the Senate for action. 
I am willing to stay here during the entire summer, if that 
shall be necessary, to see that something more is done for those 
men than this pitiful subterfuge which we are now going to pass. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr, President, I propose an amendment 
to the pending bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must advise the 
Senator from Florida that there is an amendment pending which 
was Offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison}, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What is the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Florida has asked that the 
amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
pending amendment. 

The Reapvine Clerk. On page 16, lines 14 and 15, the Senator 
from Mississippi |Mr. Harrison] proposes to strike out the 
words “ compounded annually.” 

Mr. CURTIS. That amendment is simply designed to make 
the section conform to a similar amendment which was made 
awhile ago. 

Mr. KING. I am familiar with that fact. Of course, Mr. 
President, | can appreciate the great anxiety of the conspira- 
tors upon the other side to speedily pass this bill. 


If it were done when ‘tis done, then 'twere well it were done quickly. 


Mr. President, the die is cast, and this bill will pass. No 
amendments will be permitted, no improvement will be allowed, 


is on the 


The Secretary will state the 


| no change in its provision, no matter how meritorious, will 
| receive the approval of those who have confederated together 


to pass this bill. Any efforts to make it more workable or to 
accord more liberal terms to the ex-service men will meet 
with signal defeat. If all the facts could be laid bare to the 
public which have brought the bill to its present situation, 
there would be a universal revulsion which would compass its 
defeat. 

1 submit that it is here in its present form as a result of 
bargain and political deals not at all creditable to those con- 
cerned. It has been somewhat remarkable, not to say humor- 
ous (though I confess disheartening), to see the agility with 
which gallant and distinguished Senators have changed their 
positions with respect to bonus legislation. Of course, I want 
to be parliamentary and hope not to be personal, but I can 
not refrain from calling attention to the remarkable volt- 
face upon the part of some courageous Senators who have 
been known for their hostility to bonus legislation and who 
in private and in public have not hesitated to express their 
disapproval of the various plans for so-called adjusted com- 
pensation. Manifestly, such changes were not the result of 
political expediency, and of course no fortunes of war led to 
these departures from the firm foundations upon which the 
Senators referred to have stood in the past. 

Mr. President, I can not help but refer to the able Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], who has stood like the Rock of 
Gibraltar against the various bonus bills that have been 
brought to the attention of the Senate. Has the Rock of Gibral- 
tar become a sand bank, which sinks away as the waves of 
propaganda in fayor of bonus legislation have dashed against 
it? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the former “ Rock of Gibraltar.” 

Mr. WARREN. I thank the Senator. The Senator makes a 
charge against me. I made one against him. For six years, 
from time to time, in a manner that some men might call felici- 
tous, he stated that he would never, never run again for the 
Senate. Finally, when he fell from grace and did run for the 
Senate without consulting me, I owed him one, and I paid it 
in this way. So our accounts are even. We both seemed to 
have changed our minds. Not so. We changed because condi- 
tions changed. This bill is entirely different from the one I 
opposed. 

In the Senator’s case he changed because Utah could not 
do without him. So there we are! 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator chides me because 


I was averse to returning to the Senate, but finally did con- 
sent to run and was elected. I might add that there are some 
who wanted to and did run who were not elected. The Senator 
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says “that he ‘owed me one’ and I paid him in this way,” 
meaning, I presume, that I became obligated to him by stating 
that I was not a candidate for the Senate or that I was re- 
‘elected to the Senate; and because of his obligation to me he 
felt constrained to discharge it by changing his position in 
"regard to the bonus and giving support to the pending measvre. 
Well, Mr. President, I am glad that the Senator is able in 
such a nafve manner to pay his debts. As stated, Mr. Prest- | 
dent, I was reelected to the Senate; it may be possible that 
the Senator from Wyoming may not be reelected because of his | 
‘vote for this bill. 

But, Mr. President, I would not be unkind enough to say 
that any Senator, even including my friend from New Hamp- | 
shire [Mr. Keyes], who in the past has been brave in his 
opposition to benus measures, as well as other distinguished 
Republican leaders whom I see before me, will suppert the 
bill under consideration because of the approaching election. 
Far be it from me to say that any of these courageous and 
gallant Senators, who have affirmed that adjusted compennsa- 
tion and bonus bills were impolitiec and unwise, would change 
their position because of the approach of the ides of November. | 

But I do say, Mr. President, with the utmost sincerity, and 
I say it to both Democrats and Republicans, that those who be- 
lieve they are strengthening their chances for election because 
of their support of this lame and halting and impotent measure | 
will realize, sooner or later, that am egregious blunder was com- 
mitted by them. 

The American people may be fooled for some time, they may 
give their support temporarily—indeed, for too long a time— 
to unwise and sometimes impreper measures, but when full 
epportunity is given them to weigh legislation and measure 
policies they will usually reach the right conclusion and plant | 
themselves upon impregnable ground. A democracy may some- 
times be easily stirred, it may sometimes respond teo quickly 
to gusts of passion and to fantastic sehemes and projects, but 
ultimately the calm and reasoned judgment of the | 

| 


asserts itself and sweeps away that which is false and untrue. 

I make this statement, Mr. President, without particular 
reference to the legislation before us. If this legislation is Just 
and politic and right, it will stand and meet, as the years go by, 
increased approval at the hands of the people. But if it may 
not be defended upon principles of justice and righteousness, 
if it does not square with the policies of a government founded 
upon a constitution such as ours, then, as its provisions shall 
become known to the people, condemnation will be mevitable. 

But, I say, Mr. President, in all good feeling to Senators who 
are supporting this measure, they will soon discover that this | 
bill is neither acceptable to the people nor to the ex-service | 
men. Mr. President, in my opinion, a majority of the ex- | 
service men do not approve of bonus legislation; but there | 
have been politicians—of course, they were outside of Con- | 
gress, and certainly not in the Senate—who for several years | 
last past have assiduousty devoted themselves to developing a 
bonus sentiment, not only among the ex-service men but 
throughout the country. 

Following the Civil War there were some who gained political 
success by keeping alive the flames which burned during that 
war. They tried to ride into power upon the waves of a | 
rekindled war spirit. They projected the Civil War veterans 
and their organizations into the political arena and attempted 
to create issues, Toeal and national, which died at Appomattox. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the American boy went into 
the World War to vindicate the honor of our flag and with a 

atriotic desire to serve his country. He did not think of 

nuses, He desired to do his duty and to return to the paths 
of peace and enter into the industria? and political life of his 
country, there to perform the responsibilities whieh come te 
free men in a nation dedicated to human liberty. 

Mr. President, it is pertinent to inquire what has changed 
the attitude of Republican leaders. A short time ago these 
same leaders, or most of them, were opposing bonus legis- 
lation. They supported President Harding in his opposition to 
the adjusted compensation measure which passed the Senate 
and the House and they supported him in his veto of such 
measure. Why have they changed? 

Have they been consorting with some Republicans who are 
officers or important figures in the Legion with a view to obtain- 
iny political advantage in the coming election? Has there been 
a deal by which efforts are to be made to coerce ex-service men 
into s rting the Republican Party? Have these Republican 
leaders m frightened because of the hostility of President 
Coolidge to bonus legislation, and does, the arrangement which 
has been made, if one has been made, contemplate that Mr. 
Coolidge will sign this particular bonus bill and none other? 
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TI call attention to the fact that the Senator from Mississtppi 
(Mr. Hanragison) has declared that this bill, which the Senator 
from Wyoming now differentiates from other bills, and which 
he now warmily espouses, is the result of a conspiracy. Mr. 
President, can there be any doubt but that Senators upon the 
other side, the leaders of the Republican Party, at their confer- 
ences in the White House and elsewhere, have determined to 
make the bonus question a political one and secure some politt- 
cal advantage by forcing through this particnlar measure before 
the Republican convention meets in June? It would seem that 
this conspiracy is in the interest of Mr. Coolidge. It is to help 
him. Hence we have this sudden haste to push this bill throveh 
and to deny consideration to any amendments or measures that 
might be offered to secure, if a bonus is to be granted, a rational, 
legitimate, and proper bonus, one that might be of some benefit 
to the ex-service men. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson], who has been 
hostile to bonus measures, has indicated upon the floor of the 
Senate that he is for this so-called “ tombstone bill.” 

Mr. President, this measure did not meet the approval of 
leading Republicans at the other end of the Capitol. T read 
from the Coneresstonan Recorp of March 128, page 4440. 

Mr. Treapway. Mr. Speaker —— 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt 
ator for just a minute? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is this gentleman a Member of Congress? 

Mr. KING. He is. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is he the gentleman who intreduced a reso- 
lution over om the other side of the Capitol stating that IE had 
said something about the Speaker at ene time? 

Mr. KING. I am inclined to think that the Senator has 
identified him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I just wanted to identify him: that is all. 

Mr. KING. Mr, Treapway is an impertant leader in the 
Republican ranks. He says: 

Mr. Speaker, this bill— 





the Sen- 


Referring to the one which is now before us— 


evidently is net satisfactory to either those in faver of a cash bonus 
or those who opposed adjusted compensation. It seems to be supported 
here in the hope that changes will be made whee it reaches the other 
branch of the Congress. 

But when the bill came to the other branch of the Congress, 
not being approved by the friends of adjusted compensation in 
the House or those who were in favor of a eash bonus, by some 
deft manipulation—I shall not characterize it as Machiavel- 
lian—it comes out of the Committee on Finance substantially 
in the same ferm as it entered the Committee on Finance. 

When it comes here, lo and behold, our Republican friends, 
marshaled under the leadership of the Senator from Massachiu- 
setts (Mr. Lover] and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] 
and the Senater from Indiama {[Mr. Warson], two of whom at 
least have signified in the past their opposition to bonus legis- 
lation, press with great zest the passage of the bill. They 
marshaled the Republican cohorts and charged the ramparts 
aud say that “ this bill must be passed or ne bonus legisiation 
will be permitted.” Why? Manifestly because they conceive 
that the exigencies of party pelities demand it. They must re- 
move, they think, the view that Mr. Coolidge ts opposed to a 
benus. Their attitude is sueh as to bring conviction that the 
President will suppert this bill. The wishes of Congress are 
not to be considered. Those Demoerats whe have sincerely and 
earnestly sought to obtain proper legislation, as they conceived 
it, for the ex-service men have net been consulted—indeed, they 
have been ignored, The fact is that Repuhliean leaders have 
been playing politica They think they have played clever 
politics. I take the liberty of assuring them that the people 
and the ex-service men will disecover—shall I say the perfidy 
of their conduct; at amy rate, they will perceive that it was a 
game that the Republicans were playing, using the ex-service 
men as pawns, 

I predict, Mr. President, that their course will rouse indigna- 
tion among hundreds of thousands of the ex-service men, and 
our Republican friends will awaken to the realization of the 
fact that their course in dealing with this legislation has con- 
tributed to Democratic success, which will come to the country 
in November next. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senater from Utah [Mr. 
Kine] speaks about the soldier not thinking about a bonus 
when he went into the war. Of course, he did net think of a 
bonus. He did not have time to think of anything but te get 
his hat and his little belongings, and we sent him off to train- 
fing camp, and then across the sea and out on the battle front. 
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Of course, when he stood there fighting for his own country | half billion dollars, 20 years away. The cash plan pays the 


ol 


hack ¢ 


those who speculated on the misfortune of their 
home calculated, as to how to make money. He was 
about doing the thing he went there to do, thinking 
winning the war, thinking about protecting the homes 
ind firesides of the country that he represented, and he was 
out there ready to die for his country. Now, since he has come 
back they have dallied and fooled with him and deceived him 
and misrepresented the situation in many They have 
come Low show-down, and they have presented a make- 
shift and asked him to accept that as adjusted compensation. 

I hold in my hand a telegram from one of the Legion officers 
of my State saying that they respectfully request that 1 vote 
for the adjusted compensation bill as it passed the House 

Mr. President, that what these oflicers think 
before us here. It so. The committee that 
measure in charge amended it in 55 places before 
brought the floor the Senate. It has been 
here, and when these boys are wiring to us to vote for it as it 
passed the House they are being decelved and misled. They 
know what in this bill, and we who are here and 
understand it ought to use our best judgment to what 
should be done, 

I know what is for the best interest of the soldier, and I 
voted a little while ago to give him cash adjusted compensa- 
tion. I know that he wants that. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] suggests that a majority 
of the soldiers would not have it and do not want it. Why, Mr. 
President, some Senators show that they do not know, and some 
of them, maybe, do not care, anything about what these boys 


country 
think 
nbout 


ways. 
to a 


is 


not 


we 
had 
it 


have 
the 
was 


is 


upon of 


hot is 


as 


stand for. These boys are entitled to the remainder of the 
debt that the Government owes them, and they would not be 
intelligent if they did not want what the Government owes 
them 


i know that there are sons of millionaires whose fathers are 
exceedingly rich, some of whom made their wealth out of the 
war, and these do not have to even want for money. 
They are rich to start with, and their fortunes, many of them, 
were increased by profiteering while the war was on. 
other hand, thousands of these boys—maybe two 
millions of them 
their hands and employing their brains, making a livelihood, 
and they were taken out of these places and sent to the war 
and given %1 a day; $6 a month was taken out of that to keep 
up their insurance; $15 of their pay was sent back home; and 
SY was left to pay these brave, upstanding boys for daring to go 
out upon the firing line and offering to die for their country. 
It disrusts me to hear these men talking against these boys— 
these men who think more of money, more of wealth, than they 
do of the life of an American boy. 

Mr. President, that is not all. I never knew the Republican 
side to submit a measure since I have been in Congress without 
4\ing strings to it in some way to permit certain bankers, the 
speculators, and plunderers in some way to make money out 
of it. 

In this bill they have left it open so that one bank can charge 
a rediscount rate of a certain per cent, and another one still 
more, and make it cost these boys from 8 to 10 per cent to bor- 
row money on their Government policies. 

We sought here to limit that, to make it so that under no 
condition would they have to pay more than 4 per cent, and I 
saw the Republican side murder that amendment. Then you 
talk about doing something for the American soldier. I saw 
the other side with its deflation policy and a Republican Pres- 
ident produce a panic when it deflated credits to the extent of 


bovs 


or three 


$2.500,000,000, and take out of cireulation $928,000,000 in 
currency. They destroyed property values to the extent of 
$25,000,000,000, They depressed the price of Liberty bonds, 


and forced the fathers and mothers of the ex-service boys to 
throw their bonds upon the market and accept $80 aand $85 on 
the hundred; and these bond sharks in New York who made 
their millions out of that dirty deal are fighting this bonus 
bill to the death, 

Now, we come with a show-down and a roll call as to whether 
we will pay these boys what we owe them in cash, or whether 
we will pay them in the tombstone insurance policy 20 years 
hence. It is a shame, a crying shame upon the patriotism of 
those who foist this ugly, crooked thing, upon the country 
instead of giving them a cash bonus plan. You are seeking to 
fool the soldier on the one hand and the taxpayer on the other, 
That is what your insurance plan does. 

The cash plan settles the whole thing for a billion and a 
half dollars. The insurance plan settles it for four and a 


amended | 


left positions where they were working with | 
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and the liberty of the world he was not calculating, like some | soldier now, gets rid of the matter, relieves him of his need, 


takes him out of his distress, and wipes the slate clean of its 
obligation to the bravest boys that ever battled. 

Senators stand around here and talk about how we ought 
not to pay him, and say that he is commercializing his patri- 
otism and cheapening himself, and that he had a glorious pas- 
time over there, according to the speech of the Senator from 
Marylaml [Mr. Bruce}. 

Yes; it was pastime! I see them walking the streets of this 
city now on crutches. I see them about here with both eyes 
out. I have seen some with both legs off at the hip, carried 
around on little trucks with rollers, with somebody pushing 
them around; and I think of the boy 19 or 20 years of age 
who stood on the firing line with uplifted rifle battling for his 
country; and then Senators who think more of clipping cou- 
pons than they do of their obligations to those who would die 
to save their country speak of them as having a holiday, nice 
physical training, and a good time generally, on the battle 
front im France. 

Senators, you are not going to get away with this thing. If 
these boys have the courage to vote as they had the courage to 
fight, they will remember the Democrats at our party primaries, 
and the Republicans, too, who forget them in an hour like this. 
I um a partisan. I believe that the Democratic Party holds 
the right solution for all the questions that affect government. 
Partisan as I am, I would not put party considerations above 
the patriotism, the courage, the valor, the self-sacrificing spirit 
displayed by these boys in the gravest hour of the Nation’s his- 
tory, and those who forget them and all that they have done 
for our country ought to be lashed out of this Chamber. In my 
judgment, when election day comes they will be. 

The idea of saying that because the President might veto this 
bill you are not going to do your duty! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us do our duty; and let me say this, Mr. 
President: The cash bonus amendment was defeated by Re- 


publican votes from New England, the section from which the 
On the | 


President comes—nine of them. If they had voted for the bill 
the cash provision would have gone in instead of the insurance- 
policy provision, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I notice that when the 
President of the United States leaves the Capital to make a 
speech he goes over to my city of New York; but he is careful 
always to stay in Manhattan. He goes to a section of the 
city where he can have all the capitalists of Wall Street and 
the people from Fifth Avenue, his natural constituents, the par- 
ticular and supporting friends in the Republican Party, about 
him. 

I would like to suggest that the next time he goes to New 
York he go out to East New York, or that he go up to the 
Bronx, or that he go out to Queens. Let him go to any of 
these places and see what kind of a reception he will get. 

Let any Republican go out into these sections and ask a 
question about the immigration bill which is going to be passed 
through this Congress, a bill which discriminates against the 
fireside friends of three-fourths of the citizens of New York 
City. Let him go out and meet these folks. Let him go down 
to Coney Island and see a lot of the soldiers who have to 
swallow the kind of a bonus bill which the Senate purposes 
passing. Let him go into certain sections of the city where 
people are forced to live in tenements, frequently unsanitary 
and overcrowded. Let him go there and hear the questions 
they are asking about the tariff laws passed by the Republican 
Party, no attempt being made to lower the cost of living of 
these people. 

Mr. President, next fall, when Mr. Coolidge runs for election 
as President of the United States, he will lose the city of New 
York by 750,000, and he will lose the State of New York by 
at least a half a million. 

Gentlemen on the other side may feel that they have done a 
very clever thing to-day, but I want to say to them that they 
can not fool young men. They can not do it. For 25 years I 
was a teacher in a medical school, associating with such boys 
as these soldiers. I know, in the language of the street, that 
you can not “put over any bunk” on young men. They will 
see through this bill and its authors. Thvy know that the 
bill does not mean any money now. They know that all it 
means Is that their heirs will have money enough to buy grave- 
yard lots and tombstones. That is what they have said in 
their telegrams. They understand you and your purposes. 


Mr. President, I feel sorry to-day for the Republicans. I 
was not the only one spoken of unkindly in the metropolitan 
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press to-day. I notice that the editorials in the New York 
papers said the President's speech was not a great success. 
The Republicans are going to have a hard time because of yes- 
terday and to-day, I venture to say. 

Go out to the West. I was born there—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
New York yield to the Senator from Iowa? . 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That expression that the President’s 


speech was not a great success comes from most of the New | 


York papers? 

Mr. COPELAND. It did come from the New York papers, 
but I saw also some of the provincial papers, and I am more 
governed, I will say to the Senator, by what such papers say 
than by what the majority of the New York press says. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The fact that that came from the New 
York papers is the best thing I have heard about the President. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if I saw in the New York 
Herald, and if I saw in some other of the New York papers, 
any praise of my activities, I would agree with the Senator 
from Iowa that that certainly would be a criticism of the 
quality of my work. But I have seen some of the provincial 


papers as well, and I fear, in spite of the laudatory hint of | 


the Senator from Iowa, that the President did not have a 
happy time yesterday. 

I want to talk just a little about the farmers. I want to 
ask Senators on the other side when they are going to bring 


out a farm relief bill? When are they going to give considera- | 


tion to the McNary bill, or to the Norris bill, or to some of 
these other bills? 
Senators on this side of the Chamber are ready to join 


in the consideration of those bills, but we do not find any | 


activity on the other side. I warn you it will be necessary 
to show that activity if you are expecting to offer any evi- 
dence of a sincere desire to aid agriculture. 

So far as I am concerned, I am well satisfied with the day’s 
work. On this side we made an honest effort to modify the 
bonus bill, to make it worthy of the support of the Senate. 
We did the best we could to help the ex-service man, and you 
have deliberately turned it down. 

Mr. RALSTON. Mr. President, I do not rise to make a 
speech, but only to offer a word of explanation. 

The bill now before the Senate, for which I am intending 


to vote, does not, in my judgment, do all that should be done | 


by this Government for our World War veterans. I have 
been urged, however, by the officials of the American Legion 











to support it and not to do anything which may contribute to | 


its defeat. 

It is my opinion that unless this bill becomes a law no com- 
pensatory legislation will be enacted by this Congress for the 
boys who suffered and fought so bravely in order that the 
institutions of this country might be made more secure and the 
civilization of the world preserved. 

While this bill is very insignificant evidence of my country’s 
appreciation of the services of these splendidly upstanding 
patriots, still for the reason that nothing better can now be 
done for them, I am going to support it, and I will at the 
proper time vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, in view of the very evidently 
sincere grief of the Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLanp] 
because of the alleged failure of the President’s speech in New 
York, and because of the ill-concealed joy of my friend from 
lowa [Mr. BrookHArtT] over what he believes to be its success, 
I think it will be useful to have in the Recorp what the Presi- 
dent did actually say, and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair advises the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that the address has already been placed in the 
ReEcorpD. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well. Then it is not necessary to have it 
printed again. It would be good for the Senator from New 
York |Mr. Copenanp] to have it printed twice, but I desist. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not catch just what the Senator 
wanted. Was it the speech of the Senator from California [Mr. 
JouHNson] that the Senator wanted to have printed in the 
Recorp? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; I did not see any speech of the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I voted for the cash-option amend- 
ment to this bill with a great deal of pleasure and pride, and 
I shall vote for the bill as it now is with regret that it is so 
unsatisfactory to the soldier boys. I shall vote for it only be- 
cause to vote against it would seem to be voting against a 
bonus bill. But I want again to call attention to the fact that 


this is not a bonus bill. This is nothing but an adjusted in- 
surance bill. It is not even an adjusted compensation bill. 

The bill provides for adjusted insurance. to be paid after the 
soldiers are dead. Had they been killed on the battle field, their 
estates would have been paid the insurance that was paid by 
the Government then. The only possible cash they can get out 
of this measure is under a provision that after it has been in 
effect three years, the Government will go security for them to 
borrow from $50 to $75 the first year, and $30 to $40 in addition 
every year thereafter. 

I think it a farce to call it a bonus bill. It is a makeshift. 
It is a pretense. It is not a real bonus bill. Yet under the 
parliamentary situation we face here those of us who want a 
real bill can do nothing except vote for this, in the hope that 
we may yet be able to pass some other legislation that will 
really give these boys the bonus which they have so long 
asked and deserved. 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry. Is there a motion 
pending? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a _ question 
pending. 

Mr. KING. I shall wait until that is disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison }. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
offers an amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The Reaptne CierK. On page 6, line 23, the Senator from 
Florida proposes to add the following proviso: 


Provided, That each veteran may, at his option, receive $50 in cash 
as a payment, to be deducted from his adjusted service certificate. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I was astounded, in look- 
ing over this bill to-day, to find that under its provisions a 
soldier who was entitled to only $50 could receive that amount 
in cash, but that a soldier who served a longer period of time 
and was entitled to four or five hundred dollars was not to be 
allowed to receive one penny in cash under the provisions of 
the bill. We force upon him an insurance certificate and do 
not give him the option of even receiving as much money as 
the short-service man, who can receive $50 in cash. It seems 
we should treat them all alike and not penalize a man who 
rendered long service or extend favoritism to the soldier who 
rendered a short period of service. The effect of the bill, if 
we allow it to remain just as it is, will be to penalize the long- 
service man. 

I offer this amendment and hope it will be adopted, so that 
every soldier who comes within its provisions will enjoy to 
an extent a little participation in the cash benefit. If he does 
not get that, he has nothing coming to him except an insurance 
policy. That will be all. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, when we calmly and 
deliberately consider the pending bill, without any intention to 
reflect upon anybody, we must realize that this measure is #0 
formulated and so prepared as to try to deceive the taxpayers 
of the country, and also to deceive the soldiers. The object 
of it is to make the soldler believe he is getting some adjusted 
compensation, on the one hand, and on the other hand, those who 
are fostering this measure tell the taxpayer that you handled 
the situation very diplomatically from a taxation standpoint. 
“We are just giving these fellows insurance, and we have so 
arranged that it will not interfere with a tax reduction.” 

In other words, you propose to carry water on both shoulders, 
You want to fool the taxpayer on the one hand and the soldier 
upon the other hand. That is really the upshot of the whole 
proposition. If you sincerely want to pass a law giving ad- 
justed compensation to the soldier, then we should have con- 
ferred with them as to their wishes in the matter. We should 
have allowed them some optional privilege in regard to whether 
they should be entitled to cash, or part cash payable in install- 
ments, or an insurance policy. But the door is absolutely 
closed to every avenue for them to receive any assistance 
except through an insurance plan. 

On the other hand, you have not done anything for the tax- 
payers. The taxpayers are going to have to contribute and 
furnish the funds in course of time for the purpose of meeting 
the insurance policy plan, whether they have to do it to-«lay 
or to-morrow. If you can arrange a plan for financing this 
two and one-half, billion dollar undertaking so as not to have 
the tax burden fall within a year or two—and nobody would 
favor any such hardship upon the taxpayers—then you could 
have arranged a plan of financing so as to have given the sol- 
dier the privilege of a cash option and arranged it in such way 
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as not to impese—all within one or two or three years—an 
undue financial burden upon the American people. 
There was no eagerness and no zealousness displayed looking 


to the idea of arranging taxation and finances so as to give the 
soldiers the benefit of a eash optional plan. That could have 
been done just as well as not. The taxpayers are going to have 
to defray the expenses of your insurance plan in the course of 
time. That expense, according to statements made by all who 
have discussed it, especially members of the committee, is going 
to be an amount in excess of what it would have been if you 
had allowed a cash optional plan. That being true, you are 
not giving the taxpayers any relief; you are not practicing 
economy upon the one hand, and on the other band you are not 
giving the seldiers what, in my judgment, they are entitled to 


have. 

You are not giving them any option as to whether they shall 
have cash or an insurance plan. Heretofore in considering the 
subject we have felt that we should allow some privilege and 
solne option to the soldier 

I shall vote for the bill in its present form, because it is the 
best we can get, but I honestly believe that the taxpayers are 


going to be fooled and that the soldiers are 
sadly disappointed in the measure. 
have proposed will be adopted. Then each soldier will be bene- 
fited to the extent of being allowed $50 cash at least. That is 
the purpose and object of the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word about 
the amendment. I would like to speak on the bill, but I shall 
not take the time toe do so, 

This, of course, is apparently only a little amendment, but it 
meuns $200,000,000 would have to be raised. I want to say to 
Senators now that the bill we have reported for revenue pur- 
falls short of meeting the actual recommendations of our 
Budget for the expenses of our Government for the coming year. 
L have not any doubt that there will be passed at this Congress 
legislation that will require nearly $400,000,000 more than the 
revenue that will be raised for the coming year under the pro- 
visions of the revenue bill reported to this body. Of course, the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida would mean $200,- 
000,000 more than that. There is a limit to all things, and I 
think we have reached the limit. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the opening statement of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Sacoer] expresses the spirit that stands 
out boldly in opposition to any sort of legislation that would 
settle with the seldiers now. The Senator began his speech 
by saying, ‘The amendment would be all right, but” 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, I did not say that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, something like that, and then he said, 
“ But it would require $200,000,000 to pay this cash to the sol- 
diers.” 1 wonder if Senators are not thinking of these boys 
and what they have done for us and what the obligation of the 
eountry is to them? IL would like to see the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. SmMoor] and others on that side of the Chamber rise up 
and protest against the wholesale refunding of taxes by Mr. 
Melion to the extent of over $300,000,000. Not one of them pro- 
tested against that. That was $300,000,000, including some 
millions to Mr. Mellon and his companies. It is all right, you 
seem to think, in a presidential year for the big bosses of the 
Republican Party to reach into the Treasury and pass tax-re- 
funding checks out to the big financiers who will support the 
Republican ticket this fall. There is not a word said over there 
aguinst that sort of thing, but $200,000,000 suggested by the 
amendment of the able Senator from Plorida [Mr. TramMMEry.] 
finds a protest froin the other side of the Chamber because we 
would have to raise the $200,000,000 to meet the obligation we 
owe to men who have already offered to make the supreme 
sacrifice for their country. 

What have these other men done? They remained at home 
making money out of the Government, speculating on its dis- 
tress, and cleaning up millions of dollars; but now the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury can refund taxes to them by the mil- 
liens and hundreds of millions and no Republican Senator lifts 
his voice in protest. 

As has been pointed out by the Senator from Florida, the bill 
as it stands puts a premium upon short-time service and little 
risk, and it puts a penalty upon long-time service and great 
risk, That is exactly what it means, The boy who served 40 
er 50 days can get his $50 if he wants it, but the boy who has 
seen service for 150 days or more on the deadliest battle line 
ever stretched across the earth can not get a dollar. He must 
take insurance payable in 1944. He has to wait 20 years. Oh, 
Mr. President, it will be a whelesome thing for this country 
when these things are disclosed to the intelligent men and women 
of the country, 


going to be very 
I hope the amendment I 
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The Senator from Utah talks about this amendment costing 
money. What do we find has happened? The oil-lease investi- 
gation has shown where his party leadership bartered the oil 
reserves throughout the United States worth hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, and they have already displayed signs on that 
side of the aisle of defending those leases. The former Seere- 
tary of the Navy who bartered those leases with Mr. Fall comes 
out and boldly states that he is going to defend them. There 
hundreds of millions of dollars were lost to the Government and 
nobody but one on your side protested, but when we rise up 
here and ask for something to be done that will relieve the 
soldiers of the Nation by paying them what we owe them then 
we are met with the cry that it would cost money. The posi- 
tion of the Senator from Utah simply is this in a nutshell: The 
plan they are offering is a makeshift and will not cost any- 
thing much in the lifetime of the soldier boys, but the plan 
suggested by the Democrats is worth something; and now the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida has teeth in it and 
would cost something, but it would relieve an obligation that 
the country owes to the beys who never failed it, but who left 
their homes and loved ones and went across the seas to fight 
and if need be to die in a strange land in obedience to the eall 
of their country. God forbid that I shall ever prove recreant 
in my obligations to them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, at this late hour I am 
going to detain the Senate but a moment. The amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. TramMMmen.) ealls to 
our attention again the unfairness and inequity of the bill, 
If a man has served only so long as to earn $50 at $1 a day 
for his service he gets his $50; but if he served one day longer 
and is entitled to $51 what does he get? He can get an in- 
surance certificate which at the end of 20 years will be worth 
$128. Im other words, his reward for his serviee will be an 
insurance certificate which at the end of 20 years will cash 
out for $128; but he has a borrowing value on it, and if he will 
wait three and one-half years, under the terms of the bill he 
ean take that certifieate to a bank and can borrow something 
like $12 on it. 

That is what the bill means. If he only served so he has 
earned $50 he gets $00 in cash and walks off and says good-by 
to the legislation. But if he earned $51 by one day’s service 
more than his colleagues, his asset on the proposition, without 
he waits 20 years te get $128, is that he has a borrowing ¢a- 
pacity of $12. I think it demonstrates as clearly as anything 
could demonstrate that the gentlemen who wrete the bill 
ought to take it back into the committee and see “ they ean not 
work out something better. 

The PRESIDDNT pre tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida {Mr. 
TRAMMELL], 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ASHURST (at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.). I move 
that the Senate adbetin 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from Arizona that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Mr, President, I offer the amendment 
which L send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee 
offers an amendment, whieh will be stated. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the yeas and nays were de- 
manded on the amendment of the Senator from Florida. That 
is a very important question; and I would like to have a roll 
call on it, because I shall want to refer to these records some 
time in the future. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair, unfortunately 
for the Senator from Alabama, did not hear his request until 
after the Chair had anneunced the result of the division. The 
Senater from Tennessee offers an amendment, which will be 
stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Ten- 
nessee to yield to me. 

Mr. MeKELLAR, I yield te the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the Chair had an- 
nounced his decision with reference to the vote om the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. TraimmeLtt] IT think 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass} rose in his place and 
asked for a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes, Mr. President. It was suggested here in 
the rear of the Chamber that those of us who voted against the 
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proposition did not want to go on record upon it, and I do 
want to go on-record. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to go on record. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us accommodate Senators, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Let us have the yeas and nays, 

Mr. EDGE. Regular order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has announced 
his ruling ip that respect, but there is a way his ruling may be 
corrected, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I can get a yea-and-nay vote on the proposi- 
tion when the bill comes into the Senate. I reserve the right 
to ask for a yea-and-nay vote on the proposition when the bill 
is in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to state 
to the Senator from Alabama that it is impossible to reserve a 
separate vote on the amendment to which he refers because 
the amendment was not agreed to. The Senator from Alabama, 
however, can secure a separate vote by offering the amend- 
ment when the bill reaches the Senate and he can then have 
a yea-and-nay vote on it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well: I will do that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELTAR]. 

The Reapine CrerkK. On page 6, line 23, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 


Hach overseas veteran may, at his option, receive $50 in cash as 
a payment to be credited on his adjusted service certificate. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, just a word about the 
amendment. It does seem extraordinarily unfair that we 
should pay to boys who served only a few days at home a cash 
bonus of $50 and should not permit even a similar cash bonus to 
be paid to those who went overseas and took all the risk of 
the fighting. The pending bill is what might properly be called 
a “bonusless bonus.” There is not anything real or substantial 
about it. It is going to cost the Government an immense 
sum of money and will do the seldiers but little good. I 
think that the men who did the fighting, the men who went 
across the sea, should be considered to some extent, and the 
mere pittance which the amendment proposes to give them 
seems to me is as little as we can do for those soldiers. 

I ask the Senator in charge of the bill and other Senators 
to agree to the amendment. If adopted, it will involve in the 
first year an expenditure of $100,000,000, it is true, but, Mr. 
President, in my judgment, it would be the most worthy part of 
this measure. We should do something for those who actually 
did the fighting. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The yeas and nays are de- 
manded upon the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Tennesssee. Y 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Ten- 
nessee desires to perfect his amendment so as to have it reach 
the object which he has in view. The Senator provides in his 
amendment : 


Each overseas veteran may, at his option, receive $50 in cash as a 
payment to be credited on his adjusted service certificate. 


The veteran could not receive cash and also have credit on 
the certificate; it would have to be charged. 

Mr McKELLAR. Why can it not be done? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would have to be charged on the certifi- 
“ate: it could not be credited on the certificate. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I modify the amendment so as to provide 
that the cash payment shall be deducted from the certificate. 
I offer the amendment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will again ask is 
the demand for the yeas and nays seconded? In the opinion 
of the Chair it is, and the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAYARD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on previous votes in regard to my pair, 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same statement as on previous ballots with reference to my 
pair, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 33, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—33 
Adams Dial George Johnson, Minn. 
Ashurst pill Harris Jones, N. Mex. 
Caraway Ferris Harrison Kendrick 
Copeland Fletcher Heflin King 
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McKellar Ralston Stanley Walsh, Mont. 
Mayfield Sheppard Stephens Wheeler 
Neely Shipstead Trammell 
Norris Simmons Underwood 
Overman Smith Walsh, Mass, 
NAYS i4 

Fall Curtis Hale Pepper 
Bayard Dale liowell Phipps 
Borah Edge Jones, Wash, Shields 
Brandegee Edwards Keyes Shortridge 
srookhart Elkins Ladd Sn 
Bruce Ernst Lodge Spence 
Bursum Fernald McCormick St ld 
Cameron Fess McKinley Sterling 
Capper Frazier McLean Wadsworth 
Colt Glass McNary Warret 
Cummins Gooding Oddie Willis 

NOT VOTING—19 
Broussard Johnson, Calif. Owen Robinson 
Couzens La Follette Pittman Swanson 


Gerry Lenroot Ransdell Watson 
Greene Moses Reed, Mo, Weller 
Harreld Norbeck Reed, Pa. 


So Mr. McKeErrar’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the proponents of bonus legisla- 
tion have insisted that they were anxious to have adjusted com- 
pensation and that the basis of adjusted compensation was to 
be determined, in part at least, by the amount received by the 
ex-Service men and the amount they would have received as 
wages and profits had they not been drafted into the service of 
their country. Iam afraid that the proponents of this bill have 
forgotten their pledges and the promises made to the ex-service 
men of the country. For the purpose of reminding them of 
their solemn pledges, their unperformed promises, and to call 
them back to the path of duty I beg leave to offer the following 
motion : 

I move to recommit the bill to the Committee on Finance 
with instructions to report back a measure providing for ad- 
justed compensation based upon the loss of earnings er profits 
sustained by those coming within the terms of the bill. 

Mr. President, the Senators who are se solicitous for the wel- 
fare of the ex-service men, who have pretended to have fought, 
bled, and died with them in their speeches, and who have shed 
here a multitude of tears during the past three years because 
the ex-service men did not have the opportunity to make as 
much money when in the Army as if they had been at home, 
will have an opportunity by voting for my motion to vindicate 
their professions and in behalf of an honest adjusted compensa- 
tion measure. I submit the motion. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Utah to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Finance with instructions. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, another class of those who have 
favored adjusted compensation, so called, have frequently al- 
luded to the bravery and the heroism of those who fought upon 
the fields of Flanders and those who traversed the submarine- 
infested sea and took part in naval combats. They have said 
that they should be compensated for their heroism and for 
their courage. Now, in order to demonstrate how sincere they 
are—and, of course, they are sincere—lI beg leave to offer the 
following motion: 

I move to recommit the bill to the Committee on Finance 
with instructions to report the same back with provisions for 
additional compensation for all veterans who beionged to the 
combat forces engaged on land and sea. 

I ask the Senators who are so solicitous for the brave sol- 
diers who did fight in the trenches and who did participate in 
naval engagements upon the sea to show their friendship fer 
such ex-service men by supporting a proposition that will 
accord them recognition for their services in behalf of this 
country. If we are to believe the statements of some who 
have been advocating adjusted-compensation legislation, then 
this motion will receive their support. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Utah to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Finance with instructions. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I had several other motions to 
recommit to make for the purpose of testing the sincerity of 
Senators who have professed such great devotion to the soldier, 
but in view of the fact that they have demonstrated a lack of 
sincerity in some of these votes I shall refrain from further 
challenging their attention to them, 

Mr. HEFLIN. The same order, Mr. President. Can we have 
the same order? 
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The Senator from Alabama. 
ting that it would save time 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ir. ISELIN, I was just sugges 


j ‘ d have the same order. 


Ir, KING Mr. Pvesident, I ask the attention of the Senator 
j | of t) il. 
Pitt LI4AONT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Utah 
‘ nendment? 
Ir, KING For the purpose of asking a question, I move to 
ut lines 21 to 23, on page 4, and I ask the Senator ‘in 
the bill whether he will not « sent to that? May I 
that | have spoken tothe Public Health Service——- 
Ir. CURTIS. They are not included. 
ir. KING. Whe Senater is in error. 
Ir. CURTIS No: they are excluded, 
Mr, KING Those who are detailed for service are included. 
‘I tor ad f other day that those who were de- 
t ! r service are included within the bill 
Mr. CURTIS hey are. 
fr. KIN Will the Senator consent to an amendment. élimi- 
: ‘ 
ir, Cl Ss. This Is not the Clause dealing with it. 
Mr. SMOO'l Mr. President, I call my colleague’s uttention 
to page 3 of the bill, section 22, where it says: 
ln mpuling the adjusted-service credit no allowance shall be 
Mi e t 


And then, on that page and the next, it specifies the various 
persons who shell net receive allowances. 

Mr. IKING. Tf my colleague will ‘permit me, I ‘had planned 
to (ollow that amendment ‘by another on page 4, which weuld 
be a necessary complement to it; but perhaps I can accom- 
plish the same result—and I ask the Senator’s attention to the 
matter—by striking out the words “for any period @uring 
which he was not detailed for duty with ‘the Army or the 
Navy.” 

The PRWSIDPYNT pro tempore. 
withdraw his :fermer amendment? 

Mr. KING. No; I will not withdraw it for the mement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can not offer 
two amendments at the same time. 

Mr. KING. I am not effering another amendment. If the 
Chair will just wait-a:moment in patience, we will soen ‘reach 
a conclusion. 

Mr. CURTIS. ‘Mr. ‘President, that amendment would not 
necomplish what the Senator desires. The ‘provision of ‘the 
bill under which the members of the Public Health Service ave 
paid is where they perform service. This excludes those. 
he amendment the Senator offers is to the provision which 
excludes them frem the benefits of ‘the bill. ‘They are excluded 
under that provision. 

\ir. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, 'the bill provides 
that members of the Public Health Service who are detatled for 
service with:the Army or Navy or the Marine Corps may come 
within the provisions of ‘the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is right. 

Mr. KING. ‘Now, .1 cask ‘the Senator if he will not consent 
to the elimination of that? 

Mr. CURTIS. I can :not consent ‘to that. 

Mr. KING. Mr. ‘President, the facts are that the members 
of the Public Health Service receive compensation. They were 
in the service of the Government, and 'the minimum compensa- 
tion they received was approximately $2,000 to ‘$2,500, running 
up to $6000. We employ men. They are in'the service of the 
Government, They are receiving as a minimum ‘$2,000 ‘to 
$2,500, and a maximum of $6,000; and we merely detail them 
im the line of their duty for other activities ‘in connection with 
the Public Health Serviee of ‘the country. It seems to me 
that we can not justify giving them the ‘benefit of the | provi- 
sions of this bill, and that the Senator ought to be willing ‘to 
eliminate them from the bill, 

| move to strike from the ‘bill those words, eliminating those 
members of the Public Health Service who were detailed ‘for 
service with the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator wants to strike out the word 
“ detailed,” does he? 

Mr. KING. Yes; on page 4, lines ‘21, 22, and 28, I move to 
strike out the words “for any period during which he ~was not 
detailed for duty with the Army ‘or the Navy.” 

The PRESTDENT pro ‘tempore. The question is wpon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The bill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of ‘the Whole and open ‘to amendment. 
1f there be no further amendment to be proposed, the bill will 
be reported to the Senate, 


Does the Senator from Utah 
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The bill was reperted to the Senate as amended, and the 


amendments were concurred in. 


Mr. TRAMMELL Mr. .President, I desire to propose :the 
amendment which I offered a while. ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reaping Crark. -@n page 6, line 23, it is proposed ‘to 
insert the following previso: 


Provided, That each veteran may, at his option, receive $50 in cash 
as a payment to be deducted from his adjusted-service certificate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL end Mr. HEFLIN ealled for the yeas and 
hays. 

The PRESIDENT .pro tempere. The Senator from Flerida 
asks for the yeas and nays. Is the. demand seconded? 

Mr. HEFLLN. We ean have the yeas and nays much quicker 
than thertime it will take to make a ceuple of speeches, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We can have the yeas and 
naye if the demand is seconded according to the rule. 

Mr. HEF LIN. l.am willing to vete on the amendment now 
if we can get the yeas aad nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
[After a, pause. | 
ciently seconded. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. ‘I hope the Senate will adopt that amendment. 

Mr. GURTES. Mr. President, 1 rise to a pomt-.of order. The 
Senater spoke on this amendment, I understand, for 10 minutes 
when the amendment was pending as in Committee of the Whole. 
It is the same amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro'tempore. The Chair is advised by the 
clerks at the desk that ‘the Senator has already exhausted 
his 10 minutes upon this amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not according to the President's ruling. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair may'be' permitted 
to say that the Senater can speak for five minutes on ‘the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The President ruled a little while ago ‘that 
this amcnudment could not be brought in from the Committee 
of the \“hele to the ‘Senate and voted on here; that it ‘had 
to ‘be offered again. I ‘submit ‘that under ‘that ‘ruling this 
is a new amendment, offered after the Committee of ‘the ‘Whole 
had -dispesed of ‘the bill, and therefore ‘that I have ‘the 
right and any other Senator who wants to discuss it ‘has ‘the 
right to speak 10 minutes on it. 

The PRESTDENT ‘pro ‘tempore. The ‘Chair is inelined ‘to 
hold that an amendment offered in the Senate can not ‘be 
debated ‘by a ‘Senator who has exhausted his time upon the 
same amendment when offered in' Committee of the Whole. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator »will ~with- 
draw his request anyhow. He had a ‘yea-and-nay vote on ‘an 
amendment that was’even stronger than ‘that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from ‘Kansas is ‘right in a way. 
The record vote had on the McKellar amendment ees go to 
the principle involved in this amendment, but this amendment 
covers more ground and takes in more of the ex-service men. 
I am not inclined to go along and discuss it, however, if we 
can not effect anything by it. Iam willing ‘to stay ‘here ‘until 
midnight, if necessary, to fight for what I ‘think ts right for 
these boys, but if some Senators are getting impatient and want 
to get away, ‘even with the makeshift we have, I will not insist 
on. a record vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question fs on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by ‘the ‘Senator from TPlorida 
[Mr. TRaMMELL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Presiderit, I want to refer again to an 
amendment fhat was offered ‘by my colleague, the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine], on page 4, striking out the words 
“for any period during which he was not detailed for duty 
with the Army or the Navy.” 

That means enly the detailed men. I understand that the 
officials of the Public Health Service do not care to have any 
members of the Public Health Service included in the provi- 
siens of the bill; and in order that it may go to couference T 
suggest to my colleague that we agree to the amendment 
as follows: On page 4, strike out “for any period @uring which 
he was not detailed for duty with the Army or the Navy,” so 
that the provisions of the bill will not apply to any meniber 
of the Public Health Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro ‘tempore. The Senator from Uteh 
offers an amendment, which will be stated, 


Is the demand seconded? 
The Chair is of the opinion that it.is not svuffi- 
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The Reaping CLERK. 
to strike out: 


On page 4, lines 21 to 23, it is proposed 


For any period during which he was not detailed for duty with the 
Army or the Navy. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in view of the statement made 
by the Senator from Utah that the officials of the Public 
Health Service have told him that they have not requested 
this, and had no desire to have it placed in the bill, I am willing 
to accept the amendment, so fay as I am concerned, and take 
the matter to conference, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah (Mr. Smoor]}. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, | have no desire to detain the 
Senate at this late hour, as it is obviously impatient for a 
vete on this queation. I de ask unanimous consent, however, 
to include in the Record as a part of my remarks a statement 
which I made on October 4, 1919, while Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, before the Budget Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, against a bonus of this or any other character to 
the ex-service men of the country; and I may say, just in a 
moment, that I feel complimented that the officers of the Ameri- 
can Legion did not send any telegrams to me, thereby indi- 
cating that they imagined that they might swerve me from 
my position against a bonus of any description. As is well 
known, I have been against it. I fired the first shot against 
it on the date indicated, and I have not turned aside from 
that position to this day and shall not when the roll is called 
on this bonus bill. 

I do not very seriously regard the utterances of those Sena- 
tors who asperse the motives of their colleagues on either 
side of this question. I impute the same motives to those 
Senators who very earnestly and sincerely advocate a bonus, 
or-as they are better pleased to call it—adjusted compersa- 
tion, that I claim for myself in my uncompromising antagonism 
to the bonus, or adjusted compensation. 

I oppose the bonus both on sentimental grounds and for 
economic reasons. I will not detain the Senate to discuss 
either of these considerations beyond the mere statement that 
1 find no difficulty whatseever in ascertaining to my complete 
satisfaction that a bones carrying an obligation of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000,000 upon the Treasury of the Untted States 
will in the end be paid by every thrifty man among the sol- 
diers who were drafted in the war. It is not very difficult to 
figure out that every one of those men who to-day contributes 
a farthing toward the support of his Government will in the 
end bear this burden himself, not only with respect to his own 
compensation but that he will in the end have to shoulder the 
burden of some thriftless man among his comrades. 

Feeling from the sentimental viewpoint that it is an affront 
to the service man and being convinced from the economic 
point of view that it will mean an actual burden upon him 
which he and his children after him will have to endure and 
meet, I shall, when the roll is called, vote against the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia 
has requested permission to insert certain matter in the Recorp. 
Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON, CARTBR GLASS, SECRETARY OF TIIE TREASURY, ON 
OCTOBER 4, 1919, BUFORE THE BUDGET COMMITTER OF THE HOUSH OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Let us now get back to bedrock. Let us remember that there can 
be no Spending by the Government without paying by the Government, 
and that the Government can not pay except out of the pockets of the 
people. Let us remember, too, that in the last analysis taxes and the 
eost of Government loans are borne by 100,000,000 people. The bur- 
den of taxation, the burden of credit expansion is inevitably shifted to 
the whole people of the United States. Some methods of finance are 
better than others, Some taxes are less readily adapted to being 
shifted from the backs of the original taxpayers, presumably better 
able to bear them, to the backs of the people as a whole, but in the 
long run the burden of governmental waste and exttavagance falls 
more heavily wpen the poor than upon the well-to-do and more heavily 
upon the well-to-do than upon the rich. By graduated income taxes we 
tend to mitigate this consequence, but we can not wholly avoid it. 
Let us not fail to remember that the Government of the United States 
is simply a name fer the people of the United States, and that all of 
the people of the United States will pay im inverse order to their 
ability for extrayagances of the Government perpetrated in the interest 
of a portion of the people. 

~ * 7 “ * * * 

Today the credit of the United States is imperiled by projects ini- 

tiated and supported on the floor of Congress with a view to capturing 
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the so-called soldier vote. I do not believe for a mirmute there is any 
stch thing as the soldier yote. I do not believe that that maunificent 
body of strong, brave, lusty young men who went out to France or were 
ready to go want to see the people of the United States exploited in 
order that each of them may receive a donation. I do net believe these 
fine young men, if they realized what it is that is proposed in their 
behalf, would accept a gift made at the expense of their fathers and 
mothers and sisters and the children that are to come after them. 
While of course you can not commit to terms of money the value of the 
service rendered by the Army of America, I call your attention to the 
fact that the actual pay ef our seldiers was doubled at the outset of the 
war, that our soldiers have been paid with Liberality never dreamed of 
in the history of this or any other country, and that the projects now 
advocated so lavishly and with ro little regard for the welfare of the 
American people are not limited to those heroic men who suffered injury 
or death at the hands of the enemy, net even te those who actually saw 
the front, net even to those who were sent to France. These projects 
extend to every one of some 4,500,000 men, mostly young men, whe were 
included in the military and naval forces of the United States, even to 
those of their number who sought and obtained employment of a cha: 
acter which would relieve them from being exposed to personal risk. 

It has been the disheartening task of the Treasury toe examine 
scores and scores of bills drawn and presented with a view to benefiting 
a section of the country or a portion of its citizenship at the expense 
of the whole. Many of these bills were apparently devised to avold the 
appearance of an appropriation by requiring the Secretary of the Treas 
ury to issue bonds, notes, or certificates of indebtedness to meet the 
expenditure involved, and all of these bills were such as would not be 


| reached by a purely executive budget. 


I have said the finances of the United States are in excellent condi 
tion. I have said in substance that I do not anticipate a deficit in the 
current fiscal year in excess of $1,000,000,000, and that that deficit 4s 
covered by deferred installments of the Victory loan, payable within the 
fiscal year. I have said that there need be no more Liberty bonds. 
Sut I say to you in all solemnity that if a prompt and immediate halt 
is not called to this great peril, there must be another Liberty loan, and 
you gentlemen will have to go out to the people of the United States 
and call upon them to subscribe for bonds, the proceeds of which are 
to be given away to the well and strong young men who you and I 
and the Ameficanh people know went out in a spirit of unselfishness, not 
one of self-seeking, to fight for their country. You may ask the old 
men and the widows, the school ehildren, the rich and the poor, who 
responded to the call of their country to the number of 20,000,000 dur- 
ing the period of the war to respond again to this cail for a donation, 
I hope I shall ever shrink from the performance of any public duty, 
yet I do not covet the task of making such am appeal, and I shall not 
willingly be a party to offering this affront to the generous, heroic, 
unselfish Army and Navy of America that saved the freedom of the 
world, 

The Congress may propese to pay this gift in bonds themselves: but 
that shoukl net fool anyone. If bonds are given away to the soldiers, 
the issuance in that manner of those bonds will depress the prices of 
existing bonds so gravely as to imperil the credit of the United States 
and force additional sacrifices from the 20,000,000 people who partici 
pated in financing the war, in providing the pay, food, end munitions 
which made it possible for our splendid Army to contribute decisively 
to the great victory. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is, Shall 
the amendments concurred tn by the Senate be engrossed and 
the bill be read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bitl 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
bill pass? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAYARD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement with regard to my pair as on the previous 
vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was cated). As I have 
already stated, I am paired on this measure with the senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson]. If he were present he 
would vyote “ yea.” I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Vermont [| Mr. Greene] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NORBECK (when the name of Mr. Jonson of Call- 
fornia was called). I wish to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from California |Mr. Jownson] is paired with the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. If the Senator 
from California were present he would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from New Hampshire would vote “nay.” 

Mr. PEPPPR (when the name of Mr. Rerp of Pennsylvania 
was called). On this question my colleague [Mr. Reep! is 
paired with the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lewrovr). 
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I am advised that if present my colleague would vote “nay” 
on this question, and the Senator from Wisconsin would vote 
8 wou ”” 


Mr. CARAWAY (when Mr. Roprnson’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Rortnson] is unavoidably detained from 
the Senate. If he were present we would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 


eral pair with the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Har- 
reELD], who is absent. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Rerep], and vote “ yea.” I wish 
however, that I think that if the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
tvnkp] were present, he also would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 


Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Wetrier] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens]. If present the Sena- 
tor from Mich |Mr. Couzens] would vote “ yea,” and the 


Senator from Maryland [Mr.° Wetter] would vote “ nay.” 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa |Mr. Harretp] is unavoidably absent and if present and 
not paired he would vote “ yea.” 


a“ 


rhe result was announced—yeas 67, nays 17, as follows: 
YEAS—67 
Adam Fess Lodge Sheppard 
Ashurst Mletcher McCormick Shipstead 
Brandege Frazier McKellar Shortridge 
Brookhart George McKinley Simmons 
Broussard (Gerry McLean Smith 
Rursum Gooding McNary Spencer 
(Cameron Ilale Mayfield Stanfield 
Capper Harris Neely Stanley 
Caraway Harrison Norbeck Stephens 
Colt Heflin Norris Sterling 
Copeland Howell Oddie Trammell 
Cummins Johnson, Minn. Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Curti Jones, N. Mex. Owen Walsh, Mont. 
Date Jones, Wash. Phipps Warren 
Pill Kendrick Pittman Wheeler 
Keikins Keyes Ralston Willis 
Ferris Ladd Ransdell 
NAYS—17 
Rall Bdge King Underwood 
Bayard hdwards Pepper Wadsworth 
Borah ernst Shields 
Bruce Fernald Smoot 
Dial Glass Swanson 
NOT VOTING—12 
Couzens Johnson, Calif. Moses Robinson 
Greene La Follette Reed, Mo, Watson 
Ilarreld Lenroot Reed, Pa. Weller 
So the bill was passed. 
TAX REDUCTION 
Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 


sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to inquire if it is contemplated that 
the Senate shall take a recess. If so, I want to be heard on 
the motion of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator desire that we shall have a 
morning hour to-morrow? 

Mr. NORRIS. If we have a morning hour, I shall be able to 
secure the attention of the Senate for a sufficient time to pass 
a bill which has been unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and which the members of that 
committee are anxious to have disposed of. We do not think 
it will take any considerable time. I do not know of any objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is no objection to it, I would prefer 
to have the Senate pass the bill now, and then we can take a 
recess, 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam willing to have it taken up now, but the 
hour is late; we have been in session since 10 o’clock this morn- 
ing, and I anticipate Senators would not want to take it up 
at this hour. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think we had better adjourn and have 
a morning hour to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senate contemplates adjourning, I shall 
have no objection, of course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 1 hope the Senator from Utah will move 
an adjournment. 

Mr. SMOOT, I am willing, if the revenue bill is made the 
vnfinished business, to have the Senate adjourn until 12 o'clock 
to-morrow, 

Mr. NORRIS. That will be satisfactory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah has 
moved that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 6715, an act to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes. 





to say, To the Congress of the United States: 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 


CLAIMS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CHINA (8. DOC. NO. 96) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Jones of Washington in 
the chair) laid before the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, which was read, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State 
regarding two claims presented by the Government of China 
against the Government of the United States arising out of the 
negligent or unlawful acts in China of persons connected with 
the military and naval forces of the United States, and I recom- 
mend that as an act of grace and without reference to the ques- 
tion of the legal liability of the United States an appropriation 
in the amount of $1,100 be made to effect settlement of these 
claims, in accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary 


| of State, 


CALVIN CooLtpor. 
THE WHITE House, April 28, 1924. 
Enclosure: Report from Secretary of State. 


| REPORT OF ARLINGTON MEMORIAT. BRIDGE COMMISSION (S. DOC. NO. 95) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 23 of the public buildings act, ap- 
proved March 4, 1913, I am transmitting herewith the report 
and recommendation of the Arlington Memorial Bridge Commis- 
sion on the project to construct a memorial bridge across the 
Potomac from the vicinity of the Lincoln Memorial to the 
Arlington estate on the Virginia side of the river. The report 
and recommendation of the commission have my approval. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE Hovsr, April 23, 1924. 

[Notr.—Report accompanied similar message to the House 
of Representatives. ] 


FOREIGN OIL CONCESSIONS TO AMERICAN CITIZENS (S. DOC. NO. 97) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


THE Wuite Hovss, 
Washington, April 28, 1924. 
To THE SENATE! 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, 
with accompanying papers, in response to the Senate’s resolu- 
tion of February 13, 1924, requesting him “to furnish the 
Senate with copies of all diplomatic correspondence, if not 
incompatible with the publie interest, in connection with the 
securing of oil concessions for American citizens or for corpo- 
rations organized and doing business in the United States, 
between this Government and the Government of Great Britain 
regarding oil concessions in Burma, Mesopotamia, and Pales. 
tine; with the Government of Holland regarding oil concessions 
in the Dutch Hast Indies; with the Government of Portugal 
regarding oil concessions in Portuguese East Africa; with the 
Government of Persia regarding oil concessions in Persia; 
with the Government of Costa Rica regarding oil concessions 
in Costa Rica; with the Government of Argentina regarding 
oil concessions in Argentina; with the Government of Venezuela 
regarding oil concessions in Venezuela; with the Government 
of Czechoslovakia regarding oil concessions in Czechoslovakia ; 
with the Government of Mexico regarding oil concessions in 
Mexico; and with the Government of Russia or with any other 
foreign government regarding oil concessions in Russia, since 
March 4, 1921.” 

CALVIN COoorLInGEr. 


TERMS OF COURTS IN WESTERN DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (8. 
1609) to fix the time for the terms of the United States District 
Court in the Western District of Virginia, which were, on 
page 1, line 10, to strike out the word “ Abington” and to 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ Abingdon”; and on page 2, 
line 2, to strike out all after “ Nevember” down to and includ- 
ing “1924” in line 8, page 2. 
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Mr. GLASS. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 
The motion was agreed to, 


ARIZONA STATE MEMORIAL STONE 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, on the 15th day of April, 
1924, a stone presented by the State of Arizona was placed in 
the Washington Monument in this city, and certain proeeedings 
were had upon that occasion. I ask wnanimous consent that 
these proceedings may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PRecerDINGS HSLD IN THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., Aree, 15, 1924, UPon Tim DEDICATION OF A MEMORLAL STONE 
PLACED IN THAR MONUMENT BY THY STaTw OF ARIZONA 


APDRESS BY SENATOR CAMERON 


Hon. Ratpu H. Cameron, Junior Senator from the State of Arizona, 
who presided during the ceremonies, made the following introductory 
remarks: 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen: Arizona is young In statehood 
but old in the history of the great Southwest, and we are here to-day 
to pay an everlasting tribute to the memory of the Father of his 
Country. In this massive Monument we, as representatives of Arizona, 
have met to place a stone from the petrified forests of Arizona, insig- 
nificant in size but mighty in patriotic sentiment. It shall hence- | 
forth symbolize Arizona's part in this great memorial which stands asa 
mighty sentinel, silently speaking to all peoples of the blessings of 
liberty and justice. 

For more than a half century our ploneers struggled against the 
greatest obstacles of man and nature, hoping always to overcome these 
dificylties and become a real part of the United States. Our hope has 
at last become a reality, Arizona’s star is the last to have been set in 
our flag, and we are here to-day, after realizing our dream, proudly 
and formally placing and dedicating Arizona’s contribution to this great 
Monument, which wil] stand forever to the glory of bim who founded 
this Nation. 








Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, chaplam general National Society Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, offered the following invocation: 

Great God, enr Maker, as we stand here impressed by the great work 
ef man and realize tirat it has been erected te the memory of one of 
eur great men, we worship Thee, our Heavenly Father, as the Maker 
of all things. 

As Arizona, the last State te come imto this wonderful Union of 
States, places this block of wood as her tribute of love, we stand in 
awe of Thy great Majesty. 

Make us worthy of our Creator, and to-day we ask Thy partievlar | 
blessing upon this State in all her undertakings. 

im Christ’s name. Amen, 





APPRBSS BX Mas. SMITH 

Mrs. Heval A. Smith, State regent, Arizona, Daughters of the Ameri- 

ean Revolution, representing Hon. Geo. W. P. hunt, Governor of the 

State of Arizona, delivered the presentation address. Im presenting 
the stone she said: 

Mr. President, Madam President General, Daughters of the Ameri- 

can Revolution, and distinguished guest, it is my honor and privi- 


lege to-day to represent the Hon. G. W. P Hunt, Governor ef the — 


great State of Arizona, and te present this our State stone for him 
and the eitizems ef Arizona to the Government of the United States. 


Arizona’s heart is filled with pride to-day—proud that the Presi. — 


dent of the United States has honored us; proud that the President 


General, Mrs. Anthesy Wayne Cook, amd the splendid national officers — 


of the Daughters of the American Revolution from every State in 
these great United States, and other distinguished guests are 
gathered here with us to witness this dedication; proud that Arizona 
can to-day add her tribute to this greatest of ali memorials to the 
greatest of all Americans, Wasbington. 


Former Gov. Thomas BH. Campbell, Governor Hunt, and our State | 


legislature intrusted te the Daughters of the American Revolution 


ef Arizona this sacred and patrietic duty. Although this was an 


unusual procedure, does it mot seem most fitting, for are we not the 
limeal descendants of that great Army of which Washington was the 
Commander in Chief? Is it not the highest aim of our society to keep 
ever alive in the hearts and souls of our fellow-countrymen the 
sacrifices, ideals, and epechal accomplishments of our Revolutionary 

fathers and their immortal leader, Washiagten? 
it has net been an easy task to move from our Petrified Forest 
3,000 miles away, a petrified tree weighing 6,000 pounds. This has 
been dene not by the State but by the people of the State as indi- 
has given more time, aid, 


Gf 
£ 
é 


end energy than Senator Ratem H. 0. C. Sherrill, 
te whem we feel the deepest gratitude. 
rigoma embraces within her beundaries practically ali of the last 


A 
aree added te continental United States. Arivena was the last State 
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admitted to the Union. The placing of Arisona's star within the con 
stellation made complete our glorious flag, and the dedication of Ari- 
zona’s State stone toxiay will in sentiment complete this monument, 


“the most beautiful structure ever erected by a nation as a tribute 
to one of its own people.” . 

Arizona, a land of possibilities beyond any man’s comprehension, is 
the land of the blest, the land of sunshine, the healing spot for the 
iis of people from the world over. Our wonderful mountains yield the 
richest minerals of the earth. Our swiftly flowing rivers have within F 
them vast sources of power, the waters of which are sufficient to irri- 


gute an empire and provide a giorious livelihood millions yet 
unborn. 


Arizona possesses within her bounderies the mest wonderful works of 


God. The Grand Canyon of Arizona is known throughout the world 


as one of its greatest shrines. The Petrified Forest is also one of 
the unique wonders of the world. From it we have selected the heart 
of one of the former giant sentinels that lived and died In the ages 
long past, and when fallen and buried for centuries wpen centuries 
was resurrected through time’s agencies of wind and storm It seems 
that nature has uncovered this wonderful work of God, destined for 
a place in this great memorial, where it will forever typify the deep 
reverence and love that Arizona cherishes for the “Father of our 


| Country.” 


In the heart of this tribute can be seen the matchless blues of 
Arizona’s skies, the wonderful purple and tints of her morn and 
twilight, the warmth of her glorious sunshine, and radiating there- 
from in ever-increasing intensity can be felt the desire and hope of 
our citizenship toward the ideals of Washington, which are so fittingly 
symbolized by the matchless majesty of this Monument, 





Mas. JOMN A. PaRKeR UNVEILS THB S?T0OND 


The Arizona State stone was unveiled by Mrs. John A. Parker, whe 
was formerly Miss Dorothy Packard, a native-born Arizonian. 

This stone was hewn from a tree in the Petrified Forest of Arizona, 
and on its face is carved the word “ Arizona.” 

After the unveiling Mrs. Parker, accompanied by the United States 
Marine Band, sang Arizona, the State song of the State of Arivana, 
as follows: 


ARIZONA 


[March song] 


Come to this land of sunshine, 

To this land where life is young; 
Where the wide, wide world is waiting, 
Songs that will now be sung; 

Where the golden sun is flaming 

Into warm, white, shining day, 

And the sons of men are blazing 
Their priceless right of way. 


Cherus : 


Sing the song that's in your hearts, 
Sing of the great Southwest. 
Thank God, for Arizona 

In splendid sunshine dressed, 

For thy beauty and thy grandeur, 
For thy regal robes so sheen 

We hail thee, Arizona, 

Our goddess and our queen. 


Come stand beside the rivers 
Within our valleys broad. 

Stand here, with heads uncovered, 
in the presence of our God! 
‘hile all around about us 

rhe brave, unconquered band, 

‘s guardians and landmarks, 

The giant mountains stand. 


is Arizona great, 

But, with graves of herees sleeping, 
All the land is consecrate! 

Ob, come and live beside us, 
However far ye roam. 

Come help us buitd wp temples, 
And name these temples “ home.” 


i ; 

Not alone for gold and silver 
} 

} 


ACCEPRANCR BX LiIRUTENANDT COLONSL SHERRI 


Lieut. Col. Clazence ©, Sherrill, United States Army, in charge of 
public buildings and grounds and Washington Monument, aceepted the 
Arizona State stone with the following remarks : 

Mr. President, Senator Camsron, Mrs. HWoval A. Smith, ladies. and 
gentlemen, as custodian of the Washington Monument and on behalf 
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of the Government and the people of the United States, I hereby accept 
from the State and people of Arizona this stone, dedicated as a me- 


morial ar tribute of love and respect to the of George 


memory 


Washington, Father of his Country. 
ADDRESS BY Senator ASHURST 
llon, Henry F, Asnurst, senior Senator from the State of Arizona, 


delivered the following address: 
(As Senator ASsHvRest was called away from the city on account of 


illness in his family, his address was read by Mr. John C. Crockett, 


reading clerk of the United States Senate.) 
This Monument of unsurpassed dignity, beauty, and simplicity, 
erected as a symbol of the veneration in which America holds the 


jmmortal name of George Washington, is the embodiment of the strug- 


gies and aspirations of our race. No matter what robes of glory may 
be woven for our Nation in the days that are to come, the future can 
not more ample than the liberty which Wash- 
ington'’s valor and wisdom bequeathed to us. 


Within decade 


give a blessing richer or 


the past science has given us steeds with lungs of 
steel and wings of silk, and with them we have made the highways of 
the eagle the highways of our but selence can never give 
to inything more valuable than our American system of government. 
Neither iron quill, neither musie’s myriad voices, nor eloquent lips 
ardent with truth and opulent with images of splendor can give ade- 
quate utterance to the pageantry of the memories and the hopes that 
rise before us when we reflect upon what this Monument signifies. 
Liberty is like unto a coral island—built from the deeps, built by 


the dying of the builders until finally its truths greet the surface and 


commerce, 


the sun. Millions of men have suffered and died in order that freedom, 
typified by this Monument, might live 

rhe stone set by Arizona into this Monument is chalcedony—petri- 
fled wood—that which St. John the Divine in describing the founda- 
tions of the walls of the city called a “ precious stone,” and this stone 
dedicated to-day is a section of tree which lived its green millenium 


millions of years ago. It is the section of a tree whose structure has 


resisted the gnawing tooth of time and whose beauty has not been cor- 


rupted by the moths of eternity. So may it be with the American 
Government 
Appress BY Mrs. Cook 
Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook, president general National Society, 


lbaughters of the American Revolution, delivered the following address: 

It is a privilege to have a part in this historic occasion, as 
rep the Daughters of the American Revolution 

in the placing of the one hundred and eighty-third memorial stone 
within this shaft, Arizona typifies in the century-enduring product of 
her State her own and America’s unchanging faith in the principles 
exemplified in the life and achievements of the great American in 
whose memory this imposing monument endures. 

Throughout the 125 years that have 
Washington we are remembering that his was the faith that never 
wavered; his the courage that was not dismayed by defeat; his the 
wisdom that was broader than any taught in schools; and his the 
loyalty that kept unselfish purpose subordinate to the demands of 
patriotism and honor. Could this latter phase of his character better 
be emphasized than it is in a pathetic note written by Martha Wash- 
ington? Replying to a communication addressed to her in connection 
with the memorial resolution for a monument introduced in Congress 
by John Marshall the day after her husband's death, she says, “ Taught 
by the great example which I have se long had before me, 
learned never to oppose my private wishes to the public will.” 

it is fitting that the imposing testimonial selected by the Nation to 
show its gratitude should overlook both Washington's beloved home on 
the Virginia shore and the Capital City, named in his honor, whose 
growth and expansion with that of the United States has so justified 
its founder's vision 

Every memorial stone within the Washington Monument has its story 


the 
‘sentative of 


elapsed since the death of 


I have 


and its “sermon.” In becoming a part of a splendid whole, this Ari- 
zon. stone reminds us that “out of disconnected fragments” George 
Washington “molded a whole and made it a country.” Let the 


sermon” 
rededicate 
Washington 
ernment 


in this stone be the urge which its dedication gives us to 
ourselves to the well-being of the Nation which George 
established in an enduring frame of constitutional gov- 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN HAYDEN 

Ilion. Cart HAypren, Representative from the State of Arizona, de- 
livered the following address : 

Mr, Chairman, as a member of the Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution I am proud to speak under the auspices of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution on the occasion when another 
stone is added to this Monument to the greatest hero of the Revolu- 
tion. As one born in Arizona it is my happy privilege to be here 
when my State presents thig tablet as a tribute to the memory of 
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George Washington. ‘Though Arizona was the last to enter the Union 
the people of no State exceed ours in the reverence they bear his name 
nor in loyalty to the ideals for which he fought. 

To-day we bring to this shrine one of Arizona's most ancient treas- 
ures whose polished surface discloses how it was formed. Ages ago 
a magnificent forest was submerged in Arizona. The great trees sank 
beneath the water but by a miracle of nature their form has been per- 
petuated. The rough bark, the sapwood, and the rings to the very 
heart can all be seen. When this tree became petrified the Tower of 
Babel had not been built and Egypt was without her Pyramids. The 
change that took place produced a stone worthy of a place in this 
massive and majestic Monument, 

The soil of the State from which this stone was taken became 
American by conquest and by purchase. The blood and treasure of 
the American people paid the price which gave them dominion over 
it. They acquired a land rich in natural resources, of pine-clad 
mountains, of vast mineral deposits, of grass and browse for the herds- 
man, of desert valleys to become gardens under irrigation, of match- 
less scenery, of pure air and sunshine over all of it. It was the haunt 
of sayage Indians who for more than two centuries had’ successfully 
defied the Spaniards and the Mexicans. The Apaches were subdued 
and the way opened to settlement by people from every State in the 
Union. The pioneers brought with them the seeds of constitutional 
government, and we rejoice that the planting has grown into a Com- 
monwealth which is true to the American type and a credit to the 
Nation. 

Arizona is new as a State, but many of her people are descended from 
those who fought for freedom, who suffered with Washington at 
Valley Forge, and who took part with him in the final victory at York- 
town. We have not lost our zeal for the institutions which his valor 
and wisdom made possible. We love liberty and are ready to defend 
it whenever the occasion shall arise. The history and the traditions 
of the War for Independence are ours equally with all other Americans. 

With modest pride we assert our right, based upon the true faith and 
allegiance which we bear to the Nation of which we are a part, to 
do as the people of other States have done and cement a stone from 
Arizona inte the Washington Monument as a symbol of unity and of 
our common devotion to the memory of the Father of his Country. 





Hon. Thomas BE. Campbell, former Governor of the State of Arizona, 
was neXt on the program. As be did not deliver a prepared address 
but made some extemporaneous remarks, no record was kept thereof. 





ADDRESS BY THD PRESIDENT 

Hon. Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States, 
following address: 

We have come this afternoon to dedicate, as part of the noble shaft 
which has been reared in memory of the Father of His Country, the 
stone which will stand for Arizona, the latest State to be admitted 
to the Union which Washington made possible. It is an occasion of 
peculiar historical significance, because it recalls to us some of the 
curious anomalies of our national history. Although Arizona was 
last of the 48 States to take its place in the Union, it is able to 
make a very well founded claim that white men had settled on its 
soil a long time before they had established themselves in any of the 
original thirteen States. So ancient was the beginning of migration 
in the far Southwest that there seems little doubt that to this region 
is due the distinction of having the earliest settlements of white 
men, Yet, despite that, we may very safely doubt whether George 
Washington ever heard of Arizona, Far less can we imagine his 
vision of the Nation which he had founded, including so soon these 
distant regions of the continent's Pacific side. 

The teeming millions and restless energies of the nineteenth century 
expanded our country to its present magnificent proportions and 
gave to us Arizona, now ranking as the latest addition to the family 
of States, So it comes to claim, as we are proud to accord, its rep- 
resentation in the national memorial to the Great Founder. 

Most fittingly, this occasion has brought together representatives of 
nation-wide and historic patriotic organizations. The placing of a 
State stone involves a tribute to Washington, the man, the leader, 
the founder. The symbolism is altogether different from that of add- 
ing a star to the flag when a new State is admitted, Here to-day 
we are paying another tribute to the man whose visien and courage 
made possible our national existence. It was a fine conception, this, 
of placing a stene for every State in the monument to Washington. 
Who among us will venture to guess how many more times this 
ceremony will be performed? On the day when Arizona, only a little 
over a decade ago, took its place in the Union, one might have been 
forgiven the venture that it would be for many decades, perhaps for 
all time, the last of the States. Yet even now, turning our eyes 
around the circle of American possessions, we perceive the evidences, 
I think we may almost say the assurance, that before many more 
years our successors will gather here again and once more survey the 
wonder of American development as they dedicate the stone of the 
forty-ninth State. After that, the story of the States will be written 


made the 
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by the finger of destiny on the scroll of the long future. It is not 
for us to know what that story may be. I hope it can be of duty done 
to the world, but without aggrandizement, without imperialism. 

I have thought of to-day’s ceremony as a sort of home gathering of 
the States in honor of the coming of age of the youngest member of the 
family. It is Arizona's day, and to Arizona we bring our congratula- 
tions, our tributes, our affection, and our good wishes for her future. 
With a landed estate so vast as to be comparable with the areas of 
some of the greatest nations of the world, Arizona is certain to be one 
of the imperial commonwealths of the future. Do we fully realize that 
the valley of the Nile, producing sustenance for the mother of civiliza- 
tions, and long afterwards serving as the granary of imperial Rome, 
was not to be compared for area or productive possibilities to the 
great valleys of semitropic Arizona when they shall presently have 
been watered by the works of engineering as the Nile Valley was 
watered by the works of nature. 

The Arizona of the future will be the world’s marvel as an area of 
agricultural production. Beyond that, its riches in forests, in metals 
and minerals, in the inviting glories of the world’s most wonderful 
scenery will make it one of the wealthiest States. 

Here in this great Southwest we will see builded one day a social 
structure, based on such a variety of resources and interests, that it 
will command a place among the foremost communities of our America. 

It is to this Arizona of to-nrorrow, to this greater Southwest which 
the not distant future will know, as we can not yet fully conceive it, 
that we to-day extend the hand of welcome. We dedicate its stone 
in this national monument, knowing that its destiny is to represent 
here a commonwealth the like of which we shall not find unless we 
go back to study the wonders of Egypt and of Babylon. And yet it 
is only one of the 48 imperial communities which make up our Nation, 
in which the people hold the proud distinction of being at once the 
citizens and the sovereigns. 

This occasion has its important and impressive symbolism. Just as 
this stone and its associates when joined together make a new and 
altogether different structure than is represented by each standing 
alone, so the joining of the States makes a new and different political 
structure. Yet, as in this Monument, each stone must remain intact, 
or the structure falls, so in our Nation each State must remain intact, 
or the political edifice falls. 

If we are to maintain the Nation and its Government, institutions 
with a fair semblance of the principles on which they were founded, two 
policies must always be supported. First, the principle of local self- 
government in harmony with the needs of each State. This means that 
in general the States should not surrender but retain their own sover- 
eignty and keep control of their own government. Second, a policy of 
local reflection of nation-wide public opinion. Each State must shape 
its course to conform to the generally accepted sanctions of society and 
to the needs of the Nation. It must provide a workable similarity of 
economic and industrial relations. It must protect the health and pro- 
vide for the education of its own citizens. This policy is already well 
recognized in the association of the States for the promotion and adop- 
tion of uniform laws. Unless this policy be adopted by the States, 
interference by the Nation can not be resisted. 

Throughout our whole Nation there is an irresistible urge for the 
maintenance of the highest possible standards of government and so- 
ciety. Unless this sentiment is heeded and observed by appropriate 
State action, there is always grave danger of encroachment upon the 
States by the National Government. But it must always be realized 
that such encroachment is a hazardous undertaking and should be 
adopted only as a last resort. The true course to be followed is the 
maintenance of the integrity of each State by local laws and social 
customs, which will place it in comparative harmony with all the others. 
By such a method, which can only be the result of great effort con- 
stantly exerted, it will be possible to maintain an “ indestructible Union 
of indestructible States.” The maintenance of this position rises in 
importance above the hope of any other benefits which constant changes 
would be likely to secure. The Nation can be inviolate only as it insists 
that Arizona be inviolate. 





Music for the occasion was furnished by the United States Marine 
Band, 





Tue Fosstt Forests oF ARIZONA 
(By F. H. Knowlton, United States Geological Survey) 


The fossil forests are located in the southern part of Apache County, 
Ariz., and were discovered more than half a century ago. The forests 
are now reached from Adamana, a station on the Santa Fe Railroad, 
and are located to the southward within a distance of less than 15 
miles. The “first forest,” so called, is about 6 miles south of Ada- 
mana, the “second forest,” 24 miles beyond the first, the “ third 
forest” some 13 miles southwest of Adamana and the “ Rainbow 
forest” about 2 miles northwest of the last. There is also a small 
forest north of the railroad and some 8 or 9 miles northwest of Ada- 
mana. This is known as the “ North” or “ Sigillaria” forest, 
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The forests south of the railroad and the ones most frequéntly visited 
by the tourist, are embraced in the Petrified Forest National Monu- 
ment, a national reservation created by proclamation of Tresident 
Roosevelt on June 8, 1906, and was reduced by proclamation of Presi- 
dent Taft in August, 1911, to an area of 401 square miles. 

In the “ first” and “ Rainbow” forests few of the trunks are in 
the position in which they were entombed, but have been eroded from 
slightly higher horizons and have rolled in the greatest profusion. to 
the lower levels. As one views these forests from a little distance 
with their hundreds, even thousands, of segments of logs, it is difficult 
to realize that they are really turned to stone and now exhumed from 
the earth. The appearance is not unlike a “ log drive" that has been 
stranded by the receding waters and left until the bark had disappeared 
and many fallen into partial decay. Trunks of all sizes and lengths 
are now mingled and scattered about in the wildest confusion, while 
the surface of the ground is carpeted with fragments of wood that 
have been splintered and broken from them. 

The “ second” and “ third” forests have suffered less from the effects 
of erosion ; and as most of the trunks lie in their original positions, one 
may here gain a better impression of actual sizes and One 
measured by the writer was over 7 feet in diameter and 120 feet in 
length. The average diameter is perhaps 3 or 4 feet, while the length 
may vary from 60 or 80 to 100 feet. 





lengths. 


All from the area south of the railroad that have been examined prove 
to belong to a single species which has been described by the writer 
under the name Araucarioxylon arizonicum; that it is simply the 
wood of an ancient Araucaria, which, it is well known, does not now 
live in the Northern Hemisphere. In this wood the annual or growth 
rings are not apparent to the naked eye, but under the microscope they 
are observed to be present, though rather poorly developed and some- 
what obscure, the yearly growths being separated by a layer of 2 to 5 
tangentially compressed cells, 


is, 


As may be presumed from what has already been said, none of the 
fossil trees now stands upright in the position in which it grew, nor 
has any been found which retained the branches, though petrified limbs 
and small twigs are not infrequently associated with them. 
dence seems indisputable that they have all been 
greater or less distance by the agency of water. 

It may also be of interest to note that the ancient Pueblo Indians, 
who once inhabited the region including the fossil forests, occastonally 
built their habitations out of fossil logs. They selectet such 
pieces as were of equal size and could be handled by a single m.a, and 
these were cemented with clay into a veritable “ log house.” An engag- 
ing fable concerning these Indian houses was widely circulated in 
American newspapers a few years ago to the effect that the houses had 
been built out of then living wood and were subsequently “ petrified.” 

The question is very frequently asked: How old are the fossil forests 
of Arizona? It is, of course, quite impossible te answer this question 
in terms of years. 


The evi- 
transported for a 


these 


The Arizona fossil forests flourished in the Triassic period and were 
entombed in the minor division, probably in the Upper Triassic known 
as the Shinarump conglomerate and in the beds immediately overlying. 
The Triassic stands not far above the middle of the geologic column, 
though in the matter of actual thickness of deposits it is far above this 
point. When it is known that since the close of Triassic time probably 
more than 50,000 feet of sediments have been deposited, it is seen that 
the age of the Triassic forests of Arizona can only be reckoned in mil- 
lions of years—just how many it would be mere speculation to attempt 
to estimate. Undoubtedly other forests as great or greater than those 
now exposed lie buried beneath the later formations. 





EPITOME 


Former Gov. Thomas E. Campbell, Governor Hunt, and our State 
legislature intrusted to the Daughters of the American Revajution of 
Arizona this sacred and patriotic duty of providing and presenting a 
memorial stone commemorating the State of Arizona to the Washington 
National Monument, in Washington, D. C. 

Our petrified forest being one of the unique wonders of the world, 
from it we have selected the heart of one of the former giant sentinels 
that lived and died in the ages long past, and when fallen and buried 
for centuries upon centuries was resurrected through time's agencies of 
wind and storm. It seems that nature has uncovered this wonderful 
work of God, destined for a place in this great memorial, where it will 
forever typify the deep reverence and love that Arizona cherishes for 
Washington, “ The Father of Our Country.” 

Nina Roperts SMITH, 
State Regent, Arizona Daughters of the American Revolution. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 6 o’clock p. m.) 
adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, April 24, 1924, at 12 
o'clock meridian, 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
‘The Rev, Joseph Dawson, pastor of the Trinity Methodist 
Clurch, Washington, D. C., offered the fellowing prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for this beautiful day 
and for the opportunity of serving Thee, for doing the work that 


Thou last planned for us to do. We pray that every faculty 
and every power of ours may be employed in doing that which 
will be good for humanity and for the world. We pray Thee 


toe bless our Nation 
schools who are visiting our city 
May 
hel; 
oul 
enrich our 
is known 
Amen 


Bless our young people from the high 
May no accident befall them. 
they return to their homes enriched with ideas that wifl 
them to be better citizens of this great country. Be with 
legisla Grant that everything may be done that will 
own country and be an Influence wherever our name 
rhis we ask in the name of Chirst Jesus our Lord. 


e Journal of the proceedings of yesteruay was read and 


1 
iy) ed 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A messige from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
snieunced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to bills and resolutions of the 
following titles: 

S.J. Res. 76. Joint resolution authorizing appropriations for 
the maintenance by the United States of membership in the 
International Statistical Bureau at The Hague; 


S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation to 
provide fer the representation of the United States at the 
seventh Pan American Sanitary Conference to be held at 


Habana, Cuba; 

S.J Jomt resolution to provide for the representa- 
tion of the United States at the meeting of the Inter-American 
Committee on Electrical Communications to be held in Mexico 
City in 1924; 

S. 2798. An act to authorize the leasing for mining purposes 
of unallotted lands in the Kaw Reservation in the State of 
Oklahoma; and 5 
S. 1704. An act for the relief of dispossessed allotted Indians 

the Nisqually Reservation, Wash. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) for the 


Res, 79. 


relief of the drought-stricken farm areas of New Mexico, 
CHILD LABOR 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker-——— 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
\ir. SNELL. In order to present a special report from the 


Committee on Rules. 
The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report it by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: b 


Report of the Committee on Rules for the consideration of FI. J. Res. 
184, proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 


VALIDITY OF 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the report 
I ask unanimous consent to print the opinion of the Supreme 
Court handed down yesterday on the validity of the Rent 
Commission, 

The SPEAKER. 
tleman from Texas? 


THE RENT COMMISSION 


Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 

my remarks, I insert the following opinion of Mr. Justice 

Holmes, of the Supreme Court of the United States, on the 

yalidity of the Rent Commission of the District of Columbia; 


Supreme Court of the United States 
(No. 467. October term, 1928) 
\The Chastleton Corporation and Felix Lake and Claude HM. Hahn, ap- 


pellants, v. A. Leftwich Sinelair, Clara Sears Taylor, and William F. 
Gude, Rent Commission of the District of Columbia, et al. 


Appeal from the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 


Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the opinion of the court. 

This is a bill im equity brought to restrain the enforcement of an 
(arder of the Rent Commission of the District of Columbia cutting down 
‘the rents for apartments in the Chastleton apartment house in this 
' city The defendants are the Rent Commission and the tenants of 
the building. The order was passed on August 7, 1922, and purports 
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to fix the reasonable rates trom the preceding 1st of March. The bill 
seems to have been filled on October 27, 1922, and seeks relief on 
several grounds. The first and most important is that the emergency 
that justified interference with ordinarily existing private rights in 
1919 had come to an end in 1922, and no longer could be applied con- 
sistently with the fifth amendment of the Constitution. Subordinate 
ones are that the plaintiff Hahn bought the premises on September 25, 
1922, it would seem under foreclosure of a preexisting mortgage or 
deed of trust, and that he and his grantee, the Chastleton Corporation, 
were strangers to the proceeding before the commission and not bound 
by it, but that the tenants not only were relying upon it but were 
making it a ground for demanding repayment from the corporation 
of rents paid in excess of the sums fixed by the commission after 
March 1, 1922, although the corporation did not receive them. On 
motion the bill was dismissed by the courts below, the court of appeals, 
in view of Block v. Hirsh (256 U. S. 135) leaving it for this court to 
say whether conditions had so far changed as to affect the constitu- 
tional applicability of the law. ‘The allegations do not make the posi- 
tion of the Chastleton Corporation and Hahn sufficiently clear and 
therefore we feel bound to consider the constitutional question that 
the bill seeks to raise. 

It is objected that the plaintiffs have an adequate remedy at law by 
way of repeal. But apart from the fact that it is doubtful whether 
the Chastleton Corporation and Hahn were not entitled to treat the 
order as a nullity, so far as they were concerned, it is open to equal 
doubt whether in a proceeding under the law they could assail its 
validity. There are many tenants to be dealt with. However looked 
at, a bill in equity is the natural and best way of settling the parties’ 
rights. (See e. Marcus Brown Holding Co. v. Feldman, 256 U. 8S. 
179.) 

The original act of October 22, 1919 (ch. 80, title 11, 41 Stat, 
297, considered in Block v. Hirsh), was limited to expire in two years. 
Section 122. The act of August 24, 1921 (ch. 91, 42 Stat. 200), pur- 
ported to continue it in force, with some amendments, until May 22, 
1922. On that day a new act declared that the emergency described 
in the original Title II still existed, reenacted with further 
amendments the amended act of 1919, and provided that it was 
continued until May 22, 1924. (Act of May 22, 1922, ch. 197, 42 
Stat. 543.) 

We repeat what was stated in Block v. Hirsh (256 U. S. 185, 154) 
as to the respect due to a declaration of this kind by the legislature, 
se far as it relates to present facts. But even as to them, a court 
is not at liberty to shut its eyes to an obvious mistake when the 
validity of the law depends upon the truth of what is declared (256 
U. S. 154; Chas. Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations, 
262 U. S, 522, 536.) And still more obviously, so far as this declara- 
tion looks to the future, it can be no more than prophecy and is liable 
to be controlled by events. A law depending upen the existence of an 
emergency or other certain state of facts to uphold it may cease to 
operate if the emergency ceases or the facts change, even though 
valid when passed. (Perrin v, United States, 232 U. S. 478, 486, 487; 
Missouri v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RB. R. Co., 241 U- S. 533, 
539, 540.) In Newton v, Consolidated Gas Co. (258 U. S. 165) a 
statutory rate that had been sustained for earlier years in Willeox »v. 
Consolidated Gas Co. (212 U. S. 191) was held confiscatory for 1918 
and 1919. 


The order, although retrospective, was passed some time after the 
latest statute and long after the original act would have expired. 
ln our opinion it is open to inquiry whether the exigency still existed 
upon which the continued operation of the law depended. It is a 
matter of public knowledge that the Government has considerably 
diminisbed its demand for employees that was one of the great causes 
of the sudden afflux of people to Washington, and that other causes 
have lost at least much of their power. It is conceivable that, as 
shown in an affidavit attached to the bill, extensive activity in building 
has added to the ease of finding an abode. If about ail that remains of 
war conditions is the increased cost of living, that is not in itself a 
justification of the act. Without going beyond the limits of judicial 
knowledge, we can say at least that the plaintiffs allegations can not be 
declared offhand to be unmaintainable, and that it is not impossible that 
a full development of the facts will shew them to be true. In that case 
the operation of the statute would be at an end. 

We need not inquire how far this court might go in deciding the 
question for itself, on the principles explained in Prentis v. Atlantic 
Coast Line Co. (211 U. S. 210, 227). See Gardner v. Barney (6 Wall. 
499); South Ottawa v. Perkins (92 U. 8S. 260); Jones ¢. United 
States (137 U. 8S. 202); Travis v. Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
(262 U. 8. 60, 80). These cases show that the court may ascertain 
as it sees fit any fact that is merely a ground for laying down. a rule 
of law, and if the question were only whether the statute ts in force 
to-day, upon the facts that we judicially know we should be compelled 
to say that the law has ceased to operate. Here, however, it is ma- 


g 
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terial to know the condition of Washington at different dates in the 
past, Obviously the facts should be accurately ascertained and 
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carefully weighed, and this can 


Supreme Court of the District 
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be done more conveniently 
than here. The 


evidence 


preserved so that if necessary it can be considered by the court. 
Judgment reversed, 


here. 


The SPEAKER. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 
The SPEAKER. To-day 


(when the Committee on 
called). Mr. Speaker, I do not see the gentleman from lowa 


is Calendar Wednesday, and 
Clerk will call the committees. 
Mr. LONGWORTH 


in 
should 


| 
| 
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California [Mr. Raker], against which a point of order had 
been made, and the point of order was then pending. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the pending amendment and offer an amendment in 


place of it. 


Agriculture was | 


There is a bill which is the unfinished busi- 


ness. It ought to be called up, the Chair thinks. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make 


there is no 


one here to call 


should be called. 


Mr. SNELL. 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 


is no quorum present. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. 


is no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. 


House. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 


to answer to their names: 


Anderson 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
Barkley 
Beers 

Bell 

hixler 
Black, N. Y. 
Bloom 
Brand, Ohio 
Britten 


Browne, N. J. 


Brumm 
Burdick 
Butler 
Byrnes, 8. C. 


Drane 
Drewry 
Pdmends 
Fairfield 

Fish 
Fitzgerald 
Fredericks 
Freeman 
Funk 
Gallivan 
Geran 
Goldsborough 
(jreenwood 
Harrison 
Iloch 
Howard, Okla. 


it up, and 


‘ 


Langicy 


Larson, Minn. 


Lee, Ga. 
Lehibach 
Linthieum 
Logan 
MeClintie 
MeFadden 
MeNulty 
Magee, Pa. 
Michaelson 
Miller, Ml. 
Mills 
Morin 
Mudd 
Nelson, Wis. 


the point of order 
next committee 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 


It is clear there is no quorum present. 
Speaker, 1 move 


a call of 


Reid, 111. 
Rogers, N. H. 
Rosenbloom 
Rouse 
Schafer 
Schall 
Schneider 
Sears, Nebr, 
Sears, Fla. 
Sites 
Sullivan 
Swoope 
Taylor, Colo. 
Upshaw 
Ward, N. ¥. 
Ward, N.C. 


Campbell Hull, Tenn O'Connor, La. Wason 
Casey Johnson, Wash. Oliver, N. ¥. Watres 
Clark, Fla. Jost Patterson Wertz 
Collins Kahn Perlman Winslow 
Connolly, Pa. Kearns Phillips Wood 
Corning Kelly Porter Woodrum 
Croll Kent Prall Wurzbach 
Cummings Kerr Purnell Wyant 
Curry Kiess Quayle Yates 
Davis, Minn. Kindred Ransley Young 
Dominick Knutson Reed, N. Y. 

Doyle Kurtz Reed, W. Va. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and twenty-six Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday, and the 
Clerk will call the committees. 

Mr. HAUGEN (when the Committee on Agriculture was 
ealled). Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill HL R. 4830. 


PROTECTION OF FOREST LANDS, ETC, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Lowa calls up the bill 
which the Clerk will report by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4830) to provide for the protection of forest lands, 
for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension of national 
forests, and for other purposes, in order to promote the continuous 
production of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor. 


The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of this bill. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 4830, with Mr. Cuatnpetom in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 4830, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4830) to provide for the protection of forest lands, for 
the reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension of national for- 
ests, and for other purposes, in order to promote the continuous pro- 
duction of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the parliamentary 
situation: When the committee rose a week ago to-day there 
was pending an amendment then offered by the gentleman from 


| the Clerk will report. Is there objection? [After a 





The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amendment which he offered a 
week ago and to offer in its stead another amendment. which 
pause, ] 
The Chair hears none. The Chair is advised the Clerk does not 
have the amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention toe the 
fact that this amendment is printed in the Recorp of yesterday 
on page 6907, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ste. —. (1) That when used in this section, unless the context indi 
cates otherwise, the term “lands of the United States’ means lands 
set apart, reserved, or withdrawn under the previsions of section 24 
of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1891, entitled “An act to 
repeal timber culture laws, and for other purposes,” and acts amend- 
atory thereof and supplemental thereto, or obtained or acquired under 
the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stats. L. p. 961), and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto. 

(The term “ Secretary ” means the Secretary of Agriculture.) 

(2) That the United States Government hereby assumes, subject to 
the conditions of the section, or any subsequent act of Congress, the 
payment to the several States of sums of money equivalent to the 
amounts which such States would receive from the taxation of said 
laeds of the United States within their respective borders if such lands 
were owned by individuals. 

(3) That the Secretary shall, as soon as practicable after the passage 
of this act and annually thereafter, at such time of the year as the 
legislature of the State may designate, send a statement to the gov- 
ernor, or such other officer as the legislature may designate, of every 
State in which such lands are located, describing the location, size, 
and character of all lands of the United States within the border 
of such State, together with such information respecting such lands 
as he may possess which may be useful in properly determining their 
value. 

(4) That no payments shall be made to any State under the pro 
visions of this section until such State has, with respect to the lands 
of the United States in question, acting through its officers and agents 
duly authorized therefor— 

(a) Properly assessed such lands of the United States at a rate 
no higher than that at which other similar lands within such State 
are assessed, 

(b) Applied to such assessed valuation a factor no higher than the 
tax rate applied to the assessed value of other similar lands within 
such State. 

(c) Secured in this manner a figure from which shall be deducted 
any allowances made by such State to its taxpayers in similar 
for prompt payment of taxes or for any other reason. 

(d) Certified the figures so reached with respect to each plece of 
such lands of the United States, accompanied by statements as to the 
methods employed in arriving at such figures to the Secretary. 

(e) Furnished the Secretary with such further information as he 
may request respecting the methods employed in valuing and assessing 
such lands of the United States and in assessing and taxing 
similar lands within the State. 

(f) Complied with such rules and regulations as the Secretary may 
prescribe for carrying out the provisions of this section. 

(5) That the Secretary shall receive and examine the figures sub- 
mitted by the States under the provisions of subdivision 4 of this see- 
tion. In the event that any State shall submit figures with respect 
to any lands of the United States based (1) on a higher valuation 
than the Secretary believes to be the actual value of such lands, or 
(2) on a higher rate of assessment or of taxation than he believes is 
employed in the case of other similar lands within such State, or (3) in 
whole or in part on any other improper consideration he shall so 
revise and reduce such figures as to allow and compensate for such 
error or miscalculation. Such revised and reduced figures shall be final 
and conclusive when so determined by the Secretary, except that he 
may, in his discretion, permit any State affected by such revision 
or reduction to offer such evidence and argunrent respecting the 
matters in question as he may deem advisable, after which the Secre- 
tary may change his determination in such manner as he shall deem 
proper. 

(6) That the Secretary shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
annually and as promptly as practicable with respect to every State 
receiving benefits hereunder the amounts to which vuch State is 
entitled under the provisions of this section. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall thereupon cause such amounts to be paid to the desig- 
nated officers of the States indicated. Whenever the Secretary shall 
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de ine that any State has, for any reason, been paid more than 
th ‘ : > wi h it entitied under the provisions of this section, 
lie f ich overpayments from the next amounts certified to 
the eta of the Treasury for payment to such State. 

hat no payments shall be made to any State, under the pro- 
visions of this tion, with respect to any such lands of the United 
st which de net remain such for the entire tax year of the State 


in which they are 


located, nor with respect to any such lands of the 
United States which the State might lawfully tax by reason of the 
fact that the beneficial intgrest in such lands is not vested in the 
United States 

(8) That the Secretary shall aaee power to prescribe rules and 
egulations for carrying out the provisions of this section, 

(9) That there is hereby authoriz a to be appropriated, aut of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may 
be 1 enable the Secretary of the Treasury from time to time 
to make the | nents required by this section. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana makes the 
point of order against the amendment. The Chair will state 


the gentiewman from California banded a copy of this amend- 
ment to the Chair on yesterday. The Chair has had opportu- 
nity to study it and there was some diseussion of the peint of 
order a week ago. There ls no substantial difference as far as 
the polnt of order goes between this amendment aad the amend- 


ment then propesed. Does the gentleman from Culifornia care 
to be heard further on the point of order? 

Mr. RAKER. I do. Not knowing the views of the Chair, I 
just desire to call the Chair's attention to a few matters in- 
volved In the bill and in the amendment which I think are 
worthy of consideration in passing upon the point of order, 

The point I desire to make to the Chair is that the amend- 
ment is germane to the bill. The bill provides, according to its 
title, “ for the protection of forest lands” and, second, “ for the 
reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension of national 
forests, and for other purposes, in order to promote the con- 
tinuous production of timber on land chiefly suitable therefor.” 

The bill provides in seetion 3 for a tax examination and all 
things that relate to it. Section 4 provides for the disposition 
and handling of seeds and trees. Section 5 provides for dealing 
with small tracts of land. Section 6—and I want particularly 
to call the attention of the Chair to section 6—provides for the 
acquisition of any land under the Weeks Act of March 1, 1911, 
and, in addition, of lands different from those provided in the 
Weeks Act, which may be reported upon favorably by the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission and experts appointed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture; lands for the production of tim- 


ber. I want to get the language of the bill clearly before the 
Chair. Note the language of the bill, “ production of timber.” 


Section 7—and this is a most remarkable section—provides 
“that to enable owners of lands chiefly valuable for the growing 
of timber crops to donate or devise such lands to the United 
States in order to assure future timber supplies for the agricul- 
tural and other industries of the State or for other national- 
forest purposes,” allowing the owner to deed the land to the 
United States, to retain the timber on the land, to retain the 
grazing on the land, to retain the mineral in the land, to retain 
all other things necessary to the land, but relieving him from 
taxation, as the Federal Government takes over the land, so 
that there will be no taxes in the county or in the State in 
which the land is located. 

Now the next section, section 8, to which I want to call the 
attention of Members, provides, beginning on line 22 of page 6, 
“public lands chiefly valuable for stream-flow protection or 
for timber production.” I want to call the attention of the 
Chair to what that means. That repeals all the laws on the 
statute books—of which there are now many—regarding the 
setting aside of land in a State by the President without any 
action of Congress, and there are bills now pending to put in 
Arizona and New Mexico and other States, It repeals all those 
laws and allows the department to set aside all the public 
domain remuining in 16 public-land States, so that those lands 
will be handled and disposed of under this. provision. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Is there anything in this bill 
which prevides that the United States Government shall pay 
the taxes? 

Mr. RAKER. There are no taxes involved in my amendment. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Aceording to my reading I am led 
to believe that the sum and substance of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is to provide that the United States. Government shall 


” 
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reimburse to the States the taxes they 
obtain. 

Mr. RAKER. We use that as a unit, a 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
gentleman? 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no. The purpose of the amendment is to 
have the Federal Government repay to the States and counties 
what they now would lose by virtue of the land not being under 
taxation. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That is what I meant. 
not anything in the bill with reference to that. 
the amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. 
wy amendment. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, in section 9—and it is vital to the bill— 
section 9, on page 8, commencing on line 8, we find the follow- 
ing; and here is the crux which makes my amendment, in 
addition to the other reasons, germane: 


otherwise would not 


yardstick. 


. 


That is not the purpose of the 


There is 
There is in 


There is In the bill everything involved in 


All receipts from the sale of products from er for the use of lands 
in such national forests shall be covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
Ianeous receipts, forest reserve fund, and shall be disposed of in like 
manner as the receipts from other national forests as provided by 


existing law. 


Mr. CLARKE 
man yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. You reatize what the other 
fundamental principles are before you can put these lands into 
a forest? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. They have got to have the ap- 
proval of the President, and all that. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. IL have discussed that with our people 
for the last 15 years. We have discussed it in the Committee 
on the Public Lands, every feature involved in this legislation. 

1 want to say to the gentleman that I am disappointed in 
studying the hearings which you took upon the bill. I sent my 
clerk up to the committee room this morning for a copy of the 
hearings, and I find there is not a word in the hearings in 
regard to section 7 of this bill; at least, I cam not find it new. 
Instead of saying something else with regard to the receipts, 
here you provide simply for their disposition in the Treasury. 
Now, we just add a further provision and say that the receipts 
coming frem these lands are placed in the Treasury and part 
of them are used for the purpose of reforestation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to show what my friends who reported 
this bill think of my amendment, I want to read the language 
from page 5 of the report. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does it relate to the point of order? 

Mr. RAKER. It relates to the point of order exclusively, 
as to the production of timber and taxation and adjustment of 
methods of taxing land. I read: 


The adjustment of the methods of taxing forest lands, particularly 
lands bearing young growth, is widely recognized as a second essen- 
tial step in bringing about reforestation on am adequate scale om the 
private lands of the United States, 


The CHAIRMAN. Where ts the gentleman reading from? 
Mr. RAKER. From the bottom of the last paragraph on 
page 5 of the report. I read further: 


In many localities the effect of existing laws and methods of ap- 
plication is to debar landowners from engaging in the growing of 
timber. 


Now, this committee recognized that the growing of timber 
and production is clearly allied here with the question of 
taxation, and that is the second most vital point involved, 
relative to the question of reforestation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman objects very strenuously 
to section T because he says it permits men to donate their 
lands to the Government and still retain all grazing rights, 
all mineral rights, and all timber rights, and permits the 
Government to reforest the land for them—they retaining all 
those rights—and in the next breath he offers an amendment 
to let the Government pay back to the States the taxes which 
he says they would escape. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman did not quite understand me. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, that is the way I understood the 
gentleman. I was with the gentleman on his objection to sec- 
tion 7, and I think section 7 ought to come, out of this bill. 

Mr. RAKER. When we get to section 7 we will discuss it. 


of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. PLANTON. But the gentleman seems to think it will 
be all right te let the Government pay to the States the taxes 
which the people shonld pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will suggest that the discus- 
sion is drifting away from the point of order. 

Mr. RAKER. I am not discussing that, Mr. Chairman, but 
the gentleman asked a question and I did not want to stop him. 

The question of reforestation is one of the main things in- 
volved and the amendment I have offered involves the very life 
and existence of reforestation. As the committee itself says, 
you have got to dispose of something regarding the land when 
the Federal Government owns it or you will never get any of it 
and none will ever be handled. Therefore, this amendment 
legitimately and properly adjusts the question of taxes which 
is disenssed in section 3, and it is discussed in the hearings on 
this bill. The committee, of which Senator McNary is chair- 
man, held hearings, and I have extracts from those hearings. 
The testimony before that committee shows that the taxation 
feature—that is, to repay the counties—is the vital crux of this 
entire legislation. "Therefore, under its own report, it disposes 
of and handles properly the question of reforestation by virtue 
of the Federal Government paying the counties or the States 
for the land that is deeded to the Federal Government, not for 
administrative purposes but for the purpose of conservation, 
for the purpose of securing a timber supply, and for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the development of tree growing for all the 
people as a national asset. Therefore I think the amendment 
is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from California has, the Chair thinks, correctly stated 
the purpose of H. R. 4830. It is, as stated in the title— 

To provide for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation 
of denuded areas, for the extension of national forests— 


And also, although not specifically stated in the title of the 
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bill, for the acquisition of new public lands, all in the interest | 


of the production of timber on lands suitable therefor. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from California 
deals, in the opinion of the Chair, with an entirely different 
subject. Its purpose is to procure contributions by the Fed- 
eral Government to the States out of the Federal Treasury in 
order to reimburse the States for the amount of taxes whieh 
is lost to the States by reason of these lands having become 
public lands, 

It is true that the amendment as drawn tries to evade and 
aveid the question of taxing these public lands, but it does 
provide that there shall be reimbursement to the States of the 
amount of money which would be paid In taxes if these lands 
were privately owned. 

It is significant that the amendment does not provide that 
any portion of the money thus secured by the States shall be 
used for the purposes of the bill pending before the committee. 
It goes inte the treasuries of the States for such purposes as 
the States may desire to use that money. 

lt has been well settled that to one specific subject it is not 
in order to propose another specific subject by way of amend- 
ment. Related subjects are not necessarily germane. For 
example, in Hinds’ Precedents, Volume V, section 5877, it was 


held that to a bill concerning the sale of lands an amendment | 


to donate lands to settlers instead of selling them to settlers 
was not germane. In the Sixty-third Congress, third session, 
page 109 of the Recorp, it was held that an amendment re- 
lating to the purchase of land to a bill accepting land as a 
gift was not germane; and in Hinds’ Precedents, Volume V, sec- 
tion 5878, it was held that to a bill relative to the sale of public 
lands an amendment limiting alien ownership of lands other 
than public tands was not germane. 

It seems clear to the Chair that the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California does not relate to the subject 
matter of the pending bill and is not germane te the pending 
bill. Therefore the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. RAKER. The Chair’s view is that it is not germane to 
any point in the bill. I wnderstand that to be the Chair’s 
ruling? 

The CHATRMAN. The Chair has examined the various 
sections to which the gentleman referred and does not be- 
lieve it is germane te any one of these sections, although, ef 
course, it may be a little premature for the Chair to rule on 
that point. Specifically, the Chair rules that at this time the 
amendment is out of order. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may extend my remarks in the Recorp, which wil! be quite 
extensive on this taxing feature. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from California asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I have no objection to the gentleman ex 
tending his own remarks, but so many times gentlemen who 
have permission to extend their remarks put in pages and 
pages of personal letters, telegrams, editorials. speeches mace 
by others, and so forth. There ought to be some limit; so I 
will say to the gentleman from California that I have no objec- 
tion whatever to his extending his own remark 

Mr. RAKER. I will state to the House that I want to put 
in the Recorp the law of various States. I want to put in the 
Receorp what has been done relative to the States paying the 
counties where they have national forests for the purpose of 
getting before the House sooner or later the question which 
I have presented. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I dislike te do so, Mr. 
Chairman, but I object to the extension by which the matter 
which the gentleman suggests would be included. 

Mr. RAKER. Do I understand that is to be the rule of the 
gentlemen on the other side, that upon these matters you are 
net permitted to extend anything except your own remarks? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am speaking only fer 
myself aml not for anyone else on this side or on that side. 

Mr. RAKER. ‘The gentleman knows it would be almost 
foolish for me to try te argue this matter without using the 
laws of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and other States upon 
the subject involved, and Iam not going to be so childlike as to 
state to the House that I am going to extend altogether my own 
remarks. 

Mr. SNELL. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MeLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Ohairman, at this 
time I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 8. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall expem! such portions 
of the appropriations authorized herein as he deems advisable to stady 
the effects of tax laws, methods, and practices upen forest perpetua- 
tion, to cooperate with appropriate officials of the various States or 
other suitable agencies in such investigations and in devising tax laws 
designed to encourage the conservation awd growing of timber, and to 
investigate and promote practical methods of insuring standing timber 
on growing forests from losses by fire and other causes. There ts 
hereby authorized to be approprinted annually, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, $2,500,000 to enable the Secre 
tary of Agriculture to carry out the previsions of sections 1, 2, and 
3 of this act. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the other day I received a cer- 
tein magazine, and on the back page there was a very elaborate 
advertisement of southern pine, urging its more extensive pur- 
chase and use in beilding. It mentioned that there were 260.- 
000,000,000 feet of timber in this tract, and assuming tlie 
consumption to he in the neighborhood of 12,000,000,000 
feet a year, they said very naively that their forest tract will 
Jast for at least 20 years, a wonderful assurance, indeed; but 
IT am thinking what will become of that country when that 
entire forest tract is destroyed. 

Coming from the city of New York, I can have only a more 
or less academic interest in this proposition, for in studying 
history I have had the thought that ancient nations distin- 
guished fer their progress and civilization must have been 
built up in a fertile land, with forests and streams and plains 
and meadows. What is the condition of those lands to-day? 
They are deserts with nothing to mark them but the crumbling 
monuments of their ancient civilization, and if we have no fore- 
thought of the future we will face net onty deforestation but 
the elimination of our streams and the destruction of our 
entire civilization. 

I want to read into the Recerp, with yeur permission, an 
extract from a poem which seems to be relevant aud pertinent 
to this oerasion: 

The forest shade that dulied the sun’s fierce rny 
And tempered winds that blew from icechilled lands; 
Whose gnarled and tangled roots apheld the soll 
And stayed the angry rivers’ rothliess floed ; 

Whose verdure drew the weleonre rain and nmde 

The earth to smile in beanty and abundanee ; 
Ungrateful man, unmindfol of the past, 

Has vorned in willfal waste, or hewed for greed 

To Ml the gaping jaws of industry. 


Oh, man improvident! insensible that fate 
Condemns the least infraction of the law, 
‘That wisdom throughout nature hath ordained, 
And for each trespass, seen or late, exacts 
Without a qualm, her meed of punishment, 
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Ye 
The 
And now 
With 
The 


lacked in every age the foresight to preserve 
from which your greatest gifts have come, 
behold your cherished cities meet, 

all their art, their learning, and their wealth, 
doony of Nineveh and Babylon! 


have 


source 


[ Applause. } 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I am very much interested in this general re- 
forestation legislation. I have been interested in the proposi- 
tion for the last 25 years, as originally I was engaged in the 


lumber business and naturally became interested in the general 
proposition of reforestation. 
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| the work. 


I believe I introduced in the House one of the first general | 


measures introduced on this subject. The measure that I 
originally introduced was given extensive hearings by the 
Committee on Agriculture in the Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh 
Congresses. While the present bill does not go quite as far 
as the bill I eriginally introduced, I think it embodies the main 
principles of that original legislation, and I shall support the 
present bill, although it does not bear my name, as I believe that 
it embodies the main principles that are absolutely essential 
in reforestation. , 

This is truly a national proposition. There is no part of the 
country that is interested to the exclusion of any other one 
part. Lumber is almost a necessity in the everyday life of the 
people of this country, and the people from the States where 
they do not grow it are fully as much interested as the people 
from the States where originally they did grow this important 
part of our national wealth, and in fact everyone is vitally 
interested in supplying our future demands within our own 
confines, 

During my lifetime I have seen the Adirondacks, which were 
supposed to be inexhaustible as far as the timber supply was 
concerned, almost entirely depleted. The softwood is entirely 
gone, and in the next few years the hardwoods will be gone. 
Unless something is done in a national way, and in a general 
way, to interest the people of the whole country, there will be 
one vast wilderness there that will not produce anything, for 
the land is of little value except to raise forest products. 

There has always been a general feeling in the country that 
the lumberman was to blame for the destruction of the forests. 
I think if we could get an actual inventory of the forest prod- 
ucts and the destruction of the forests for the last 100 years, 
we would find that fires have actually destroyed more timber 
in the United States in the last 100 years than the lumbermen 
have ever cut and used. One of the principal provisions in 
this bill is for assisting in forest-fire protection. I know per- 
somuly the importance of this proposition, for I have seen my 
own land burn up, and when a forest fire really starts there is 
nothing this side of God that can put it out. 

Under the improved method in various States, especially 
in New York State and several other States, they are watch- 
ing fires very carefully and the principal thing is not to let 
them get started. In order to do that you must have consid- 
erable money and quite a number of men stationed about in 
forest areas in order to look after the proposition, and one of 
the main features of this bill is cooperation by State and Na- 
tion in prevention of forest fires. 

The question of reforestation, of course, is a very broad and 
big one and presents many long complications. While person- 
ally I have no doubt that if a man owns land of no value for 
anything else he would receive better returns in planting trees 
and waiting for their growth than he would to put the money 
in the bank, yet the mere fact that it takes so long to realize 
on it the average man will not take the chance. It is a ques- 
tion of taxation, a question of fires, a question of various other 


matters, insects and pests which destroy forests, and, taken all | 


together, the private individual will not take the chance. 

Llowever, I believe if the Federal Government once estab- 
lishes a fixed general policy, the people throughout the United 
States knowing the Federal Government is really interested 
in it and is going to protect them in various ways in raising 
forest products, that eventually a great deal of the land through- 
out the United States, absolutely worthless for anything else, 
will be put to raising forest products. 

I am sure that the bill as a whole is a start in the right di- 
rection, and while I would have been glad to have the bill 
zo further in some specific cases, nevertheless that can come 
later, 
United States, and I hope the bill will be passed. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I desire 


that there shall be no misunderstanding in regard to my atti- 
and reforestation and general timber 


tude on forestation 


This does establish a safe and sane forest policy for the | 


| our lands, and many of us are interested in it. 
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growth. TI say advisedly that under the agricultural bill you 
are authorized to expend any amount you want to acquire 
new land. This Agriculture appropriation bill authorizes you 
to expend $600,000, and under the Agricultural appropriation 
act and others you are expending large amounts for reforesta- 
tion, planting trees, and otherwise. Under the Agricultural 
appropriation bill everybody knows that it is only a question 
of the amount of money, the amount of the appropriation for 
fire protection. So this bill does not in the slightest way 
change or give any greater power than now exists for the 
Department of Agriculture. All it needs is more money to do 
Give them the money and they will do it. 


There have been many efforts made in order to 


reforest 
! There is one 
thing vital to the purpose of having a real honest-to-God re- 
forestation and the turning over of cut-over lands, and that is 
what this is. Lands purchased under the Weeks Act are cut- 
over lands. The conservation of timber in the natural forests 
which have been reserved, placed there by the Members of the 
West in order to add additional parks to those where the 
courts have recovered them from those who claimed them, so 
that they may be handled for future use and present use to the 
highest extent. But when you take great tracts of land from 
the assessment roll for the purpose of general use of the pub- 
lic—and that is the main argument in this bill—that is another 
matter. The great printing interests said in the hearing on 
this bill that they wanted cheap print paper, and therefore 
they wanted the Federal Government to expend this money for 
their use. We are for conserving the timber, but when these 
great interests desire to expend the public money for their 


| private individual use, when they want us to take the lands 


from the tax rolls of the counties and the States that have 
been maintaining the local government, the money it pays so 
that the forest ranger and the Government officials can live 
in that country and exist, we say that they ought to pay to 
these counties the same amount of money that they would have 
received were the lands permitted to remain in private owner- 
ship. 

Mr. CLARKE 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. The gentleman knews that in 
the counties where there are national forests 25 per cent of 
the receipts go back to those counties. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; but that does not cover the point. In 
all these activities the State and county government does the 


of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 


work and the National Government gets the benefit. The 
private individual pays his taxes. 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Cali- 


fornia has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Reserving the right to object, 
I want to suy that we would like to extend the courtesy to the 
gentleman from California, but the Agriculture Committee has 
some more very important bills to take up. 

Mr. RAKER. And I shall help you. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. All right, then. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. I do not think the gentleman from New York 
or any member of the committee is any stronger conserya- 
tionist or believes in building up the forest interests more than 
I do. I have been giving years of study to it; I have traveled 
thousands of miles over the Western States, where I had an 
opportunity to see and study the operation of these national 
forests. 


Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. To what extent are privately owned 
lands being placed in forest reserves? 


Mr. RAKER. Oh, some little bit of it, and this bill throws 
the field wide open. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. The thing the gentleman complains 
of could not have a very wide application—that of putting 
lands that are paying taxes into the reserves. 

Mr. RAKER. The two and a half million acres obtained in 
the Bastern States, the Southern States, and the Nortiern 
States, and the land that may be bought under this act will 
be private lands, and all donated land will go in under these 
two acts and will be relieved from taxation. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. What is the gentleman's view with 
reference to the segregating of lands from forest reserves and 
selling them? 
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Mr. RAKBPR. TI am in favor of forest reserves. I am in 
favor of their administration and of their conservation. We 
have been doing good work, but the point that I am getting 
at is that the 25 per cent ef which the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CLARKE] 
features. Every individual takes eare of his own property 
and in addition to that pays taxes. The Federal Government 
could well afford to maintain the national forests, the entire 
equipment and overhead charge, and then pay to’ the counties 
and the States the same ameunt of taxes that the private in- 
dividual pays for a like piece of land lying side by side in the 
same State and the same county. There are two or three 
amendments in this bill that we ought to get at. Yesterday 
the House voted dewn the seed proposition and still you have 
in here a provision that $100,000 shall be spent for seed every 
year, and you say that that is all right. You tell the farmer 
that you will give him seeds for trees, but that you will not 
give him seed for anything else, and that he is not entitled 
to it, that that is just a matter of congressional distribution. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Every lumberman in the United States is 
pehind this bill? 

Mr. RAKER. He could not be otherwise wnder the language 
of the bill as it now is. 

Mr. BLANTON. Ought it net to be called the Immberman’s 
bill? 

Mr. RAKER. I am not accusing anybody. 
assist im getting this legislation into shape. I have’ been giving 
a lot of study to this, and I am not opposed to the general 
principles carried in the bill. I read the hearings, every word, 
and I sent and got the hearings before the Senate committee, 
and I was so surprised that I sent my clerk back to see whether 
or net he had gotten the right hearings, because [ thought 
there must be a mistake about them. There is not a single 
syllable in those hearings in regard to seetion 7, in respect to 
taxation. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Did the gentleman read the 
hearings of the Sixty-seventh Congress addressed to this very 
same bill? 

Mr. RAKER. That is so long ago that I did not Took at 
them. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. But that is the base for this. 
The gentleman ought to do that, because that is a part of this 
information on this bill 

Mr. RAKER. It must be pretty base. This permits the do- 
nation or the willing of land to the Federal Government in 
large tracts. The owner retains the merchantable timber, and 
he retains the pasturage land and alt of the mineral land, and 
every other right in the land, but is relieved of taxation. Who 
would not deed his land to the Federal Government and get 
out of taxes if he retained all of the timber upon it and all 
of the pasturage rights upon it? He could then lay back for 
years and get the value of all of the mineral on it and let the 
Federal Government or anybody else own it. He would get 
out of paying taxes under this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has again expired. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that all 
debate upon this section and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes, 

The motion was ggreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLanton: Page 3, limes 10 and 11, strike 
out the word “ annually.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, “ sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereef.” This committee seems to think that this is 
the only Congress that is ever going to be in session, and they 
are providing that the $2,500,000 in this paragraph shall be 
appropriated every year as leng as the Republie stands. IT am 
not in favor of that kind of legislation. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Grurrriy] read from a splendid little poem, 
from which I quote the following: 


Ungrateful man, unmindful of the past, 
Has burned in willful ways or hewed for greed 
To fill the gaping jaws of industry, 


That poem is against the lumberman. It is im criticism of 
the timber barons of the United States, and yet it is these seif- 
Same timber barons who new want the Government of the 
United States to. reforest these cut-over lands, 


I am going to | 





| 


| 
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In the Agricultural 
been giving funds for 
down. The Congress 


have 
not voted them 
will continue to 


appropriation bill every year we 
this project. We have 
each succeeding year 


| give the proper funds, but each Congres¢ ought to pass upon 
speaks, is simply for the administrative 


the matter every year according to the annual necessities of 
Government. I do not believe that we ought legislate for 
all eternity in one bill. Let us take up annually as the 
years come along. 

Section 7 of this bill, as the gentleman from California | Mr. 
RAKER] has pointed out, gives these timber barons the right to 
deed their cut-over lands to the Government, retain all of the 
timber interests on them, have the Government reforest them, 
retain all of the minerals and the oil and other valuable com- 
modities that are underneath the surface, retain all of the 
grazing rights, retain every right of value that there is in the 
land exeept ownership, and then escape all taxation. Land is 
valuable only for what you can get out of it. It is valuable 
only for what grazing you can get upon it or the use to which 
you can put it or for the minerals that are underneath 
the timber that grows on its surface. Lf men can retain all 
these valuable rights and escape taxation, you will find lots 
of them wanting to deed their cut-over lands to the 
States, 

I remember just a few years ago when we had twe bills 
here one afternoon. One was to continue giving free garden 
seed and another was to buy a million dollars worth of worth 
less mountain tops out in the Appalachians. Temporarily that 
afternoon we defeated both of those bills, but during the night- 
time the garden seed men got together with the million dollar 
mountain top men, and they fermed a bilee, and the next morn 
ing they came back in here and voted that $1,000,000 for the 
mountain tops and also the $360,000 for garden seed. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Was that during a time when 
the gentleman was following the hounds? 

Mr. BLANTON. I was on the floor trying to step them on 
that occasion, as they were after the people's money in the 
Treasury, but we were eutveted. We ought fo change this 
section 7% I submit to gentlemen on the committee, in the 
interest of the burdened taxpayers of the country, that we 
ought te change this section 7. 

And. we ought to strike out this word “annually” 
section 3; we ought te strike out the word “annually” from 
seetion 4; we ought to strike out this werd “ annually” from 
seetion 5 and leave it to the Cengress thereafter to say hew 
much money should be spent each year and not fix it on all 
the Congresses that come hereafter, se that they will have 
to repeal this law te stop this autherization of an annual 
appropriation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. WATKINS. This is not an appropriation, it is just an 
authority; Congress. will appropriate every year if it desires 
to. de se. 

Mr. BLANTON. That kind of a suggestion is ridiculous be- 
cause whenever you authorize an appropriation the committee 
across the hall always gives it. This becomes legislation that 
will require the Appropriations Committee to appropriate $2,- 
500,000 annually each year hereafter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On @ division (demanded by Mr. Bnantron) there were—ayes 
18, noes: 32. 

Se the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend pee 3, 
line 12, by inserting after the word “ appropriated” the words 
“net more than.” 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. The committee has no objection 
to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will repert the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. CRAMTON: Page 3, line 12, after the word 
propriated,” insert the words “ not mere than.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agree: te. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

See. 4. That the Secretary of Agriculture i» hereby authorized and 
directed to cooperate with the various States in the precurement, pro- 
duction, and distribution of forest-tree seeds and plants, for the pur 
pose of establishing forests upon denuded or nonforested lands withip 
such cooperating States, under such conditions and requirements as he 
may prescribe to.the end that forest-tree seeds or plants se procured, 
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United 
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Produced, or distributed shall be used effectively for planting denuded 
or onforested lands in the cooperating States and growing timber 
ther Provided, That the amount expended by the Federal Govern- 


ment in cooperation with any State during any fiscal year for such 
purposes shall not exceed the amount expended by the State for the 
gan purposes during the same fiscal year. There is hereby authorized 
to \« appropriated annually, out of any money in the Treasury not 
ot! ise appropriated, $100,000, to enable the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to carry out the provisions of this section. 

‘The committee amendment was read as follows: 

Pag }, line 18, after the word “ forests,” insert the words “ wind 
breaks, shelter belts, and farm wood lot 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 
Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ment. On pace 4, line 5, strike out the word “ annually.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
(in pave 4, line 5, strike out the word “ annually.” 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I submit it without argu- 
ment. That word “annually” ought to come out of there. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

\Ir,. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by insert- 
ing after the word “ appropriated,” in line 6, page 4, the words 
“not more than,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 4, line 6, after the word 
appropriated,” insert the words “ not more than.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the sec- 
tion by striking out, in line 18, page 3, the word “ forests.” 

rhe CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8%, line 18, strike out the word “ forests.” 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I am very much for the 
principle of this bill, but I do not want to see it weakened, and 
as it is section 4 would provide for the distribution of forest- 
tree seeds and plants for the purpose of establishing forests, 
windbreaks, shelter belts, and farm wood lots. do not think 
this Congress ought to go far enough to say that parties who 
own forest lands shall be furnished forest-tree seeds and plants. 
I think it is highly important to enable the reforestation of 
these windbreaks, shelter belts, and farm wood lots, and I think 
it ought to be encouraged to the extent if it is necessary to give 
tree seeds and tree plants for that purpose, because that makes 
for reforestation all over this country so as to get timber that 
is crown close to the market; but I think we are going pretty 
far atield when we undertake to say to the owners of the forest 
land in order to encourage them we are to give them free seeds, 
shrubs, and so forth, for the purpose of doing that. That is my 
purpose in offering the amendment. That is all that I desire 
to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and 
directed, in cooperation with appropriate officials of the various States 
or, in his discretion, with other suitable agencies, to advise and assist 
ihe owners of farms or of lands suitable chiefly for timber production 
in establishing, improving, and renewing wood lots, shelter belts, wind- 
and other valuable forest growth and in growing and renewing 
useful timber crops: Provided, That, except for preliminary investiga- 
amount expended by the Federal Government under this sec- 
jion in cooperation with any State or other cooperating agency during 
any fiscal year shall not exceed the amount expended by the State or 
other cooperating agency for the same purpose during the same fiscal 
year rhere is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, $100,000 to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out the provisions of this 
section 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. 
page 4; after the word 
more than.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 12, strike out the words “ advised and.” 


breaks, 


tions, the 


Chairman, I move to amend line 24, 
* appropriated,” insert the words “ not 
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ir. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, in order to 
= recognition, I rise in opposition to the amendment. It seems 
to me the committee in advising this amendment strikes out the 
wrong words. The bill as printed, section 5, page 4, line 12, 
proposes to “ advise and assist’ owners of land. The committee 
would strike out the words “ advise and” and leave the word 

‘assist.” In my judgment, it then would not be the duty of the 
department to offer advice, but to go out and assist. There 
would be no*limit to the amount of assistance that might be 
given, no limit to the amount or character of the work the 
department and its employees might do, much, if not all, of 
which, in my judgment, ought not to be done by the department. 
I think it is entirely proper for the department to experiment, 
investigate, determine, and advise proper methods to be used, 
but not to undertake to do the work itself. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The limitation, of course, is $100,000. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do not care what the 
limitation is. If it costs $100,000 or $1,000,000, it is not proper 
for a department of the Government to do this work. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Well, if it is not the province to encourage 
the reforestation of wood lots, it is certainly not proper to do it 
on the denuded lands. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Encourage! The gentle- 
man does not grasp my idea at all. I would encourage in 
every possible way by advice and investigation, and advise to 
the limit, but 1 would not have the department go out and as- 
sist, which means doing the actual work of tree planting, culti- 
vation, and so forth [applause]. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. 
man yield? 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. According to the gentleman’s 
idea, you would like to modify the amendment by striking out 
the words “and assist” and leave in the word “ advise’? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is my idea, to advise 
the owners on the farms, instead of assisting them by perform- 
ing manual labor, 

Mr. HAUGEN. The result of the amendment would be to 
have an army of people traveling over the country giving ad- 
vice, and no assistance would be rendered except advice. I 
think it would be all right to leave in the words “assist and 
advise.” If you take out the word “assist,” it would not be 
of any help. They have too much advice as it is. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. As it is, perhaps that is true. 
But I have a very high regard for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the investigational, experimental, and educational work 
it does. I have little use for a lot of the work that the depart- 
ment has done under appropriations by Congress in going out 
and doing common, ordinary physical work for the people of 
the country. I again express my approval of the scientific, 
experimental, investigational, and educational work of the de- 
partment and emphasize my disapproval of laws and appropria- 
tions for the purpose of having officials and employees of the 
department perform ordinary physical labor throughout the 
country. If the department can be helpful by investigating and 
working out proper methods and giving advice to owners of 
lands who need advice and who would not otherwise raise tim- 
ber, it will be all right, but I would not have it go out and do 
the work of planting and otherwise caring for the trees. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment in order to ask the gentleman who has just spoken [Mr. 
McLAvueGuuin of Michigan] whether, if we retain both words, 
his objection would not be overcome? I realize fully the im- 
portance of the objection that he has made, but I think if we 
allow the term to stand as it was originally written into the 
bill, “advise and assist,” the word “ assist’ may then be con- 
strued as being merely an explanation of the word “ advise.” 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. “Advise” is a word 
of very broad meaning, and it can be used by the industrious 
and ambitious gentlemen connected with the department to 
engage a lot of men to go out and do the work. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. At the same time the word “assist” may 
only go to the extent of authorizing the department in its judg- 
ment. to send. them a package of seed or advise them how to 
plant. The two words together may not be as broad in mean- 
ing as the word “assist” standing alone would convey. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If we accepted the language of the gen- 


Chairman, will the gentle- 


tleman from Michigan [Mr. McLAventtn], would it not result 
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in long-distance, swivel-chair advice instead of practical as- 
sistance? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. That is what I suggest—that the gen- 
tleman confine his amendment to the language as it was | 
written originally in the bill, to “ advise and assist.” 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr.@WILLIAMSON. It seems the very purpose of the bill is 
that you shall send men out to the farms and show the owners 


how to do thts actual work. Some men do not understand how | 


to put in these wind brakes and how to improve these wood lots. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- | 


LAUGHLIN] thinks it will give too much authority and involve 
too much expense. 


Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- | 


man yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. In New York State to-day, in 
48 or 49 counties, our farm-bureau agents are going out and 
showing the farmers how to plant these trees, showing them 


how to plant them at the proper distance apart, and looking | 


after the soil, and making suggestions to them. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am for retaining both terms, “ advise and 
assist.” 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. The fact that the paragraph provides an 
appropriation of $100,000 to enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
to carry out the provisions of this section shows that the inten- 
tion is to advise as well as assist. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. That is true; and that is why both words | 


should be preserved in the text. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I believe it is generally con- 


ceded that Congress has been very generous in giving advice. 
What the country wants now is some assistance. If you simply 
provide an appropriation to advise, as stated by the gentleman 
from New York, you provide for a few soft berths in the public 
crib for people to hold down swivel chairs. What should be 
done would be to go out and demonstrate and instruct—not 
only advise but demonstrate how it shall be done. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Why not provide for both? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am heartily in accord with what the gentle- 
man suggests, to leave in the words “ advise and assist.” 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I have never 
understood that it took very much assistance on the part of 
learned, scientific men from Washington to plant a tree. That 
is one trouble throughout the country to-day. It is the trouble 
in our own State of Michigan, where there are millions of 
acres of land that could easily be reforested, but encouragement 


has been given them—as it has been given to other sections of 


the country—to believe that pretty soon the Federal Govern- 
ment would come along with a bunch of money, a bunch of 
men, a bunch of trees, and do all the physical work that any 
man with half a head can do himself. It is idle to talk about 
the scientific knowledge that is necessary to plant a tree or to 
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the subcommittee. In this bill you provide for assistance to 
the States, without any reference to any territorial possessions 
I am going to give my reasons for that observation. Last 
summer I went through the island of Porto Rico, an island of 
3,600 square miles and with a population of 380 people to the 
square mile, All the timber there has been taken away, and it 
| is practically a barren land. 
| The only place I have ever seen where artificial reforestation 
seems to have been a success is in California, where those euca- 
| lyptus trees, imported from Australia, have been planted on 
those mountains where the original timber had been cut away, 
and they have produced a most wonderful growth. They say 
we can not use those trees here because the frost will kill 
them, but in Porto Rico, where they have no frost, these trees, 
it seems to me, could be made to grow on those mountainsides, 
just the same as they do in the State of California. 

At present there is practically no timber in the island of 
| Porto Rico, and it seems to me that if this bill is worth any 
thing to anybody it would be worth something to those people if 
we would start some kind of a movement to reforest that island 
| Those people are under our flag, and we are more or less re 
sponsible for their condition; so it seems to me that we ought 
to do everything we can to help them reclaim that island, which 
| is not sufficient to-day, under present conditions, to enable 
| them to make a livelihood at home. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 
|} Mr. RANKIN. Yes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Mississippi used the 
word “ reforest.”. Does the gentleman use that word advisedly, 
| and did they ever have forests there? 
| Mr. RANKIN. Yes; I made an inquiry of the people of 
Porto Rico, and I read some of the literature deseribing and 
giving the history of the island. That literature stated, and 
I was so advised by men there if I am not mistaken, that at 
| one time there was an abundant growth of timber covering the 
island. 
| Now, when I say there are 380 people to the square milé, that 
includes the entire island, about half of which is mountainous 
|} and not suited to agriculture. Therefore it seems to me that 
some assistance should be rendered in this connection, if this 
reforestation is to help anywhere. I just wanted to eall the 
gentleman's attention to that situation. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. My reply to the gentleman is 
simply this: I believe the important thing is not to preach but 
to practice, and once we practice by putting this law through, 
then we can go out into the islands which belong to us and 
establish the sume policy for those islands. 

Mr. RANKIN. It seems to me that we ought to establish such 
| a policy to begin with, because they are more in need of it than 
are the people of any of the States. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. On 
page 4, line 23, strike out the word “ annually.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest that perhaps it 
would be best to dispose of the committee amendment. This 
is not an amendment to the committee amendment, is it? 

Mr. BLANTON, Of course, the Chair has the right to do 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the com- 


} 
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take care of it and protect it against fire. If the Federal Gov- | mittee amendment. 


ernment is going into that kind of stuff the cost of the re- 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, may we have the committee 


forestation proposition will be far beyond the conception of any | amendment reported? 


of those who have suggested the matter to us. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 


That is all I wish to say. The disposition seems to be to send | report the committee amendment. 


men out to do work that others can easily do, and they ought 


to be ashamed of themselves for not doing it. 


Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that all 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 


five minutes. 


Mr. BLANTON. Not in five minutes, because I have a very 


important amendment to offer. 
Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will 10 minutes answer? 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 
Mr. CRAMTON. I would like one minute. 
Mr. RANKIN. I would like five minutes of the time. 


Mr. CLARKE of New York. Then I will make it 11 minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. What is the motion of the gentleman fron 
New York? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. That all debate on this para 
graph and all amendments thereto close in 11 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


The gentleman from New “York moves 


There was na objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, line 12, strike out the words 
“advise and.” 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 42, noes 8. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is another committee amendment 
pending, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 13, strike out the words “or of lands suitable chiefly 


0 | for timber production,” 


- The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 


that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto | Mr. Blanton) there were—ayes 50, noes 4. 


close in 11 minutes. 
The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I[ offer an amendment. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to make a suggestion The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 


to the gentleman from New York [Mr. CLarKe], chairman o 


f| amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLanron: Page 4, line 23, strike out the word 
“annually.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, my-idea of the duty of a 
legislator is that whenever he believes there is a part of a 
proposed bill vicious, it is his duty to try to get it stricken ont. 
it does net make any. difference whether he is successful at 
it or not, it is his duty te propose the striking out of vicious 
legislation in the bill. Of course, if he is outveted, he can 
not help it. The difference between the gentleman from Michi- 
gan {Mr. MCLaucHuNn) and myself is that he thinks when a 
majority of those present are against him he ought to sit down 
and not propese an amendment. The gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. McLavucuutn] offered a good suggestion a while ago when 
he proposed to stop the great horde of Government advisers and 
“assisters’ that are now going all over the country every day 
with regard to every kind of a proposition imaginable. It 
will not be long until you will have half the people of the 
United States taxed to support the other half on the Govern- 
ment pay roll. When the gentleman found out the committee 
wus going to vote him down, the gentleman would not offer 
the amendment. I know the committee is going to vote this 
down. but I am going to put it up to you gentlemen and put 
the responsibility on you, because this word “ annually ” ought 
to come out of this bill in sections 3, 4, and 5. We ought not 
to be providing by legislation for an annual appropriation of 
$2.700.000 from now wirtil eternity. It will take an act of 
Congress repealing this law to stop this appropriation that is 
going to be made annually hereafter. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. An apprepriation of $1 would satisfy this 
bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; we are directing the gentleman from 
Illinois | Mr. MappEN], as long as he is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and his successor thereufter, to bring 
in, under section 3, an appropriation every year of $2,500,000, 
and under section 4, $100,000, and under section 5 another 
$100,000, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappex] and 
his suecessor will bring them in. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. ‘The gentleman is in error about that. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I am not im error. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman is not quite ac- 
curate in his statement when he says we are directing the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. We are merely au- 
theorizing him, and there can net be a cent paid out, as the 
gentleman from New York jast said, in any year hereafter un- 
less Congress, by legislation, directs it to be done. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman from Indiana 
this question: The gentleman has been here a long time and 
has had years of experience, and the gentleman knows what 
haus been dope here in this Congress and I want him to name 
me one single legislative authority for an appropriation that 
has been passed since he has been here that has not been ful- 
filled by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. WATKINS. I will name the gentleman one. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am asking the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Sanpers] who is soon to become a distinguished jurist, 
probably, of his State, to tell me about this matter. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman is entirely in 
error about that so far as IT am concerned. } 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, he would be distinguished if he was 
a jurist at all 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Let us stick to the text. I will 
say to the gentleman that a question like that was asked on 
the floor of the House the other day and I said to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], “ You do not always appropriate 
all you are authorized,” and the gentleman from [Iilinois 
{Mr. MApprn] said, “ We do not; we depart from the authoriza- 
tion on many occasions.” That is the statement of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BLANTON, I knew you can always answer generally, 
but I asked for a specific answer. 

Mr. WA'TKINS. I would like to give the gentleman a spe- 
cifie instance. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am asking the gentleman from Indiana 
for a specific instance, and the gentleman has answered me 
generally. 

Mr. WATKINS. One instance is as good as another. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘This question is up to you gentlemen. I 
have done my duty when I have proposed the amendment. If 
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I am voted down, all right; but the vote is up to you and the 
responsibility is with you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLanton) there were—ayes 10, noes 48, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an omenenant 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cram@ron: Page 4, line 24, after the word 
“ appropriated,” insert the words “ not more than.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 6. That section 6 of the act of March-1, 1911 (36 Stat. L. p. 
961), fs hereby amended to authorize and direct the Secretary ef Agri- 
culture te examine, locate, and recommend for purchase such forested, 
cut-over, or denuded lands within the watersheds ef navigable streams 
as in his judgment may be necessary to the regulation of the flow of 
navigable streams or for the production of timber and to report 1» the 
National Forest Reservation Commission the results of such examina- 
tion ; but before any lands are purchased by the commission said lends 
shall be examined by competent examiners employed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and a report made to him showing that the control of 
such lands by the Federal Government will promote or protect the 
navigation of streams or will promote the production of timber thereon. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 12 on page 5, after the word “ agriculture,” insert the 
words “in cooperation with the Director of the Geological Survey.’ 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I move te strike out the last 
word ef the committee amendment. 

This is merely a pre forma amendment. My idea is to go 
hack and say a werd about the committee amendment in fine 
13 of page 4. I did net understand it was the object of the gen- 
tleman’s motion te limit debate on that amendment. I thought 
it referred to a limitation of debate on the amendment in the 
twelfth line, “ advise and.” 

In the thirteenth line ef this bill, on page 4, there is a phrase 
which is stricken out, amd I will read the context so you will 
be able to grasp its purport and intent : 


That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorived and directed, 
in cooperation with appropriate officials of the various States or, in 
his discretion, with other suitable agencies, to advise and assist the 
owners of farms— 


This is the phrase I am referring to— 
er of lands suitable chiefly for timber production. 


Why is this language stricken eut? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would be glad to find out the reason it is 
stricken out, because it seems to me to limit the activities of 
the department. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Does the gentleman want to know the 
reason it was stricken out? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELO®P. Simpty to do away with having Gov- 
ernment employees running all over the country assisting people 
who own hundreds of thousands of acres of this lant. You 
would have a swarm of Government employees running over 
such land. The purpose of this section is to encourage the 
growing of wood lots, shelter belts, and windbreaks, and we do 
not want the Department of Agriculture to have carte blanche 
and have thousands of employees running over the country 
assisting and advising people who own millions of acres of this 
land. That is the reason that language was stricken ont. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That may have been the intention of the 
committee, but I am inclined to believe that it is goimg to have 
the contrary effect in allowing the department to engage in 
activities with land not suitable for timber production. Let 
gentiemen read that section over with the language stricken out 
and see its effect. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will. 

Mr. HAUGEN. We appropriate two million dollars and a 
hatf, and in the other section $100,000. ‘There is $2,600,000 for 
the forests. One hundred thousand dollars is appropriated for 
the wood lots on the farm exclusive of forests. I believe that 
In the gentleman's State there are a number of large tracts 
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being planted in connection with school districts, and so forth. 
A hundred thousand dollars is available only for wood lots on 
the farm, and the $2,600,000 for the forests. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. This section provides a $100,000 appropria- 
tion, but with the words stricken out to which I have called 
attention it permits the Agriculture Department to improve 
lands that are not suitable for timber production. I hope the 
committee will give this some consideration, as I do not think 
that that is at all your intention. The clause “lands suitable 
chiefly for timber production” ought to be left in the bill— 
otherwise the department might proceed to develop and improve 
lands that are not suitable for timber production. They ought 
not to waste public money in experimenting on lands unsuit- 
able for timber production. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

‘The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend section 
6 by striking out all of lines 11 to 16 and insert in lieu thereof 
the language I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramron: Page 5, beginning with line 
11, strike out the remainder of the paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “ Examined by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
cooperation with the Director of the Geological Survey, and the re- 
port made by them to the commission showing that the control of 
said land by the Federal Government will promote or protect the 
navigation of streams, or by the Secretary of Agriculture showing 
that such control will promote the production of timber thereon.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I will say that the object 
of the amendment is to clarify the language and not to change 
the purpose, As I read the section in the bill it is a little 
difficult to determine just what is intended in the way of co- 
operation with the Director of the Geological Survey. As I 
have drafted it, it makes it clear that before the commission 
acts there must be an examination of the lantl by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in cooperation with the Director of the Geologi- 
cal Survey; and following that examination, if it is a water- 
shed that is in question, the report must be signed by the 
Secretary and the director; if it is simply the production of 
timber that is to be promoted, then the report would be by 
the Secretary alone. I understand that the amendment is ac- 
ceptable to the committee. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Is the gentleman's amendment a limitation 
on the purchase of land? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It does not change the purpose of the 
language in the bill. It provides that before the commission 
can purchase lands that are necessary to the regulation of the 
flow of navigable streams there must be a report by the Sec- 
retary and the director, but if the purchase is simply of lands 
necessary for the production of timber, then the report is by 
the Secretary of Agriculture alone. The present language is 
a little indefinite as to whether the cooperation refers to the 
exumination or to the employment of examiners. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Does not the gentleman’s amendment 
require the director himself to make a physical examination? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, no; no one would expect that. Of 
course, there is no expectation that the Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey or the Secretary of Agriculture will personally 
make the examination, and it is not necessary to provide 
specifically as to that. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I have not the gentleman's amendment 
before me; but the gentleman’s amendment does not deprive 
the Director of the Geological Survey of any authority in ref- 
erence to land in the purview of the Weeks Act? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not an expert on the Weeks Act, but 
I think not. My amendment requires a favorable report from 
the Director of the Geological Survey, together with the Seec- 
retary of Agriculture, in connection with the purchase of land 
necessary to regulation of flow of streams and in the production 
of timber. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I yield. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does the Director of the Geological Sur- 
vey now have anything to do with the question of whether or 
not the timber cut has anything to do with the navigable 
streams? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man have one minute more in order to answer a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I was wondering whether or not you 
are not complicating the question of navigable streams, in 
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view of the fact that the Chief Engineer of the Army is in 
charge of the improvement of navigable streams. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is nothing in my amendment in- 
tended to change the purpose of the section to which it is 
offered. The section was not quite clear, and I have tried to 
clarify it. I understand that the amendment as I have clari- 
fied it is agreeable to the committee. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, this section 
of the bill is offered as an amendment to the act of March 1, 
1911, known as the Weeks Act. That act authorizes the pur- 
chase of forest land solely for the purpose of protecting the 
sources and watersheds of navigable streams. This amendment 
would authorize the purchase of land for the further purpose 
of producing timber. I shall comment upon that a little later, 
but I think the section will complicate the operation of the 
Weeks Act in that it would give the Secretary of Agriculture 
authority te investigate and report, recommend, and so forth, 
lands to be purchased by the commission for the protection of 
the sources of navigable streams. That Weeks law provides 
for a commission, and we have two distinguished Members of 
this House on that commission who have served from the first 
and until this time, the gentleman from Oregon, Mr. Haw rey, 
and the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Lee. I do not now recall 
the names of the other members of the commission. The 
matter of the purchase of land is brought to the attention of 
the commission, and the first thing done, and I understand the 
law authorizes this to be done, is to refer the matter to the 
Geological Survey to make an investigation to determine and to 
report whether or not the lands are necessary or their pur- 
chase is advisable for the purpose of protecting the sources or 
watersheds of navigable streams. 

That being the Weeks law, as I understand it, and the 
operations under it, it strikes me as not advisable to provide 
that the Secretary of Agriculture shall intervene and take part 
in the execution of that law. Of course, if we are to permit 
the words to remain in the bill—* or for the preduction of tim- 
ber,’ found in lines 7 and 8 and a part of lines 15 and 16— 
there may be good reason for providing that the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall take part in the investigation. 

I do not care to speak again on this matter, and while I am 
on my feet I shall inquire whether or not the legal question 
involving the question of the constitutionality of this section 
has been investigated to determine whether or not the Congress 
has a right under the Constitution to purchase land for forest 
purposes independent of the idea of protection of sources of 
navigable streams. When the Weeks bill, which became the 
act of March 1, 1911, was before the House it was seriously 
urged that the Congress has no authority to purchase land for 
general forest purposes, but that it might properly under the 
law and our form of government buy land for the protection of 
the sources of navigable streams. That matter was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary of the House at that time. 
It was considered important by the Congress in 1911, and the 
Committee on the Judiciary after an investigation reported 
that the Congress had no authority to buy forest lands simply 
for forest purposes or for purposes other than the protection 
of navigable streams. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 


Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that his time be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Without any idea of ob- 
jecting to this section, if it is to remain in the bill, I ask that 
question. I wish to see the bill passed and made just as com- 
prehensive and effective as it can be, because I join and fully 
agree with those who point out the seriousness of the forestry 
proposition in this country and the need of a broad, compre- 
hensive law to provide for reforestation, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman not think that the lan- 
guage in the center of the section will practically cover the 
land that it would be necessary to take over in any event? 
Most all of this land comes within the watersheds of navigable 
streams. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. No; I think that is not the 
intention of the words found on lines 7 and 8, page 5. This 
would carry us far beyond and outside of the Weeks Act and 
provide for the purchase of lands in other places than at the 
sources of navigable streams and for other purposes than the 
protection of the sources of such streams. There are immense 
areas of cut-over lands, purchase of which has been suggested. 
I do not know about the gentleman's own State, New York; but 
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in the so-called pine States of what we used to call the North- 
west—Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota-—there are immense 
areas of cut-over land, and the purchase of land in those States 
by the Federal Government for reforestation purposes has been 
suggested. 2 

Mr. SNELL. Would not the purchase and reforestation help 
some streams in that locality? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Indirectly or remotely; but 
that would be an evasion of the Constitution, if it does inter- 
vene and prevent the legal purchase of lands for other pur- 
poses than the protection of navigable streams. I am not 
opposed to it. I am just asking if the legal phases of the prop- 
osition have been investigated by the committee and if a con- 
clusion has been reached. 

Mr. CLARK of New York. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
has asked the question, May I answer it now? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes; pleased to have the 
gentleman answer. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. In the first place, the gentle 
man from Oregon, Mr. HAawney, who is a member of this forest 
commission, came before the committee and strongly indorsed 
the bill and this particular paragraph. In the second place, 
regarding the supplementing of the Weeks Act by the added 
authority in this bill, I have in my hand a letter from the so- 
licitor of the Forest Service, who has given serious thought to 
this question, and he says there is ne doubt as to the constitu- 
tionulity of the paragraph. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am pleased to have the 
information. I heartily approve the bill, but I thought the 
question ought to be asked and answered. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
nmendment of the gentleman from Michigan, which I send to 
the desk. 

‘bhe Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. RAKeR to the amendment offered by 
Mr. Cramton: Add at the end of the Cramton amendment the follow- 
ing: ‘and approved by the Congress.” 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, there will be two conditions. 
None of these lands could be purchased, and before any lands 
could be purchased the land will be examined, and so forth, 
under the provision, and then this amendment of mine would 
provide that the lands eould not be purchased until this report 
hid been made to Congress and received its approval. It 
seems to me that the Congress ought to keep some restraint 
on an undertaking of this kind. 

Mr. RUBEY. Is that the gentleman’s method of repealing 
the Weeks Act, for that is what it does? 

Mr. RAKER. This does not repeal that. 

Mr. RUBEY. That is practically what it does. 

Mr. RAKER. This adds to what is already put in the bill. 

Mr. RUBEY. And come to Congress every year? 

Mr. RAKER, Not at all, The Weeks Act exten-3s up 
streams, and this bill here authorizes and extends it, namely— 


te locate and recomurend for purchase such forests, eut-over denuded 
land within the watersheds of navigable streams as, in his Judgment, 
may be necessary for the regulation of the flow ef navigable streams. 


Then it goes on to say— 
or for the production of timber. 


There is now no limitation or regulation except the United 
States, and Alaska is the limit where you can buy timber- 
lnnds and go into the timber business. Now, if you are going 
to do that, there ought to be some restraint, at least, and the 
House ought to knew what land is desired to be purchased, the 
price, and so forth, and, if it is possible, then the Congress can 
approve the contemplated purchase. 

Mr. KINCHELOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER,. I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Then, if the gentleman’s amendment is 
adopted, whenever this commission wants to buy some land 
when Congress adjourms they would have to wait until De- 
cember? 

Mr. RAKER. Absolutely; that is it. 

Mr. KINCHELOER. And they would have to bring here the 
proposed purchase for Congress to act upon. 

Mr. RAKER. Because we have six months 

Mr. KINCHELOB. The gentleman will agree with me that 
that will put this to sleep. 

Mr. RAKER, I do not; but they are admitting that this is 
a question of the purchase of timber, that the Government 
going into private business is not recognized anywhere, and, 
as the gentleman said, it was definitely determined when the 
bill passed before that Congress did not have the power to go 
into private business in the raising of timber. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I call the attention of the gentleman from 
California, leaving aside the question of the merit of the 
amendment, that the form in which it is offered is very 
dubious—* before any such lands are purchased by the com- 
mission said lands shall be examined and shall be approved 
by Congress.” 

Mr. RAKER. That is the point exactly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not the land you want to approve, 
but it is the purchase of these lands for these purposes that 
you want to approve. 

Mr. RAKBR. The commission covers it; I am satisfied a 
good Websterian scholar might make it a little smoother than 
I have, but the result is what I am after. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman’s suggestion is practical, 
why would net the same method of procedure of referring it 
back to Congress apply to any contract between a Government 
agency just as well as for the purchase of land? 

Mr. RAKER. Here is an authority as broad as the United 
States, without any limitation on earth to purchase land, to go 
into the timber business. Now it seems to me that there ought 
to be a little restraint at least upon the commission that is 
going to go into this enormous business—nothing like it in the 
history of our Government. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will not the gentleman agree if such 
progress is made in the purchase of land under the amendment 
as there is in other kinds of legislation a greater part of the 
country that is desired to be preserved might be burnt over 
before it would get back to Congress for approval? 

Mr. RAKER. There is a law now authorizing an appropria- 
tion to protect forests; 29 States are assisting, and when this 
Congress adjourned last year for failure to give an appropria- 
tion to put into operation the keeping of airplanes going you 
destroyed more Ps wor last year than ten times what it would 
have cost to do the work, all for the want of preper appropria- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKDR. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ment, 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, lines 7 and 8, strike out the words “or for the production 
of timber.” 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. That to enable owners of lands chiefly valuable for the grow- 
ing of timber crops to donate or devise such lands to the United States 
in order to assure future timber supplies for the agricultural and other 
industries of the State or for other national forest purposes, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to aceept 
on behalf of the United States title to any such land so donated or de- 
vised, subject to such reservations by the donor of the present stand of 
merchantable timber or of mineral, grazing, oer other rights as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may find to be reasonable and not detrimental 
to the purposes of this section, and to pay out of any moneys appro- 
priated for the general expenses of the Forest Service the cost of re- 
cording deeds or other expenses incident to the examination and ac- 
ceptance of title. Any lands to which title is so accepted shall be in 
units of such size or so located as to be capable of economical adminis- 
tration as national forests either separately or jointly with other lands 
acquired under this section, or jointly with an existing national forest. 
All lands to which title is accepted under this section shall, upon ac- 
ceptance of title, become national forest lands, subject to all Iaws ap- 
plicable to lands acquired under the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. L.. 
p- 961), and amendments thereto, In the sale of timber from national 
forest lands acquired under this section preference shall be given to 
applicants who will furnish the products desired therefrom to meet the 
necessities of citizens of the United States engaged in agriculture in 
the States in which such national forest is situated. 


Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Ohairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 2 
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The CHAIRMAN, 


The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Learuerwoop: Page 6, line 1, after 
the word “ mineral” etrike out the werd “ grazing.” 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I have a perfecting amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York reserves 
the point ef order. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have a substitute here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah is entitled to 
recognition upon his amendment. 

Mr. LRATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amend- 
meni tor the purpose of calling the attention of the gentleman 
in «charge of the bill to what I believe to be a condition that 
ought to be remedied before this bill is enacted imto law. As 
a general proposition I am in favor ef the general purposes of 
the bill. Under this section the Government may acquire 
title to certain lands, but the grantor reserves among other 
things the grazing privilege. You will note that it is further 
provided that the administration of the tract so acquired may 
be had separately under the Ferest Service rules and regula- 
tions or it may be administered jointly with an existing na- 
tional forest. Now, gentlemen, I call the attention of the com- 
mittee to this condition, and if you have had any experience 
and made any observations upen the national forests I think 
you will readily see my point. 

You ave confronted with one of two situations: Either you 
must greatly inerease the number of forest rangers and main- 
tain a practically constant patrol of the line between the ac- 
quired lands and the forests now existing, or else the grantor 
whe transfers to the Government these lands, reserving unto 
himself the grazing privilege, will held net only the grazing of 
the reserved lands but will take advantage of the grazing on 
the forest reserve. If you will let me have a reservation of that 
kind in lands that I have transferred to the Government that 
are contiguons to a national forest, I will undertake to show 
to you that my cattle and my stock will be the favored ones in 
that locality. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The statement of the gentleman and his splen- 
did argument on the grazing feature have interested me; but 
what distinction does the gentleman make with regard to the 
reserving of the mineral and the timber on the land when the 
deed is given to the Government? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. The easement or right to remove the 
mineral is entirely different from what I am discussing. There 
will be no objection to the right or easement on the 
land to remove the mineral. But here you lay down the bars to 
the men who sell their lands and have a grazing right reserved 
te get the benefit of the national ferest grazing in many cases 
without paying for it unless you dncrease the number of forest 
rangers. 

Mr. RAKER. The man who deeds his land to the Government 
ean lie back and let somebody find the minerals, and then he 


wise ope man might range his stock over the other five. I 
should be Mmited semehow se that a man can not use his 
reserved right as a pretext to allow his stock to range out over 


forest lands the grazing rights te which have been paid for by 
others. 
Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out section T. 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I have a perfeet- 
amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. That will be considered as pending. The 
perfecting amendments will have the preference. 
Mr. WATKINS. I havea amen 


dment. 
The CHAIRMAN. There is am amendment pending, that of 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] is 
entithed to if he desires it. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I want te discuss the amendment 
and let it be pending. , 

i cail the attention of the House to what appears to me to 
be a very serious element im this paragraph, With the pur- 


poses of the bili I am in full accord. The effeet of this para- 
graph, however, seems to be to enable the owner of privately 
owned lands to denude them and then convey them to the 
Government, retaining the grazing, mineral, and timber rights, 
and thereafter have the Government referest them. I think 
the effect of the paragraph as it is now written would be te 
let the Government be the owner of the timber reproduced 
by it. I am not sure_about that. But the effect, I think, 
necessarily results that these bedies of land, that have been 
constituting half or three-fourths of the lands in some ef the 
counties in the timber belt new subject to taxation, would 
thereby be withdrawn from the power of the State and weal 
authorities to tax them, and correspondingly burden the small 
farms and all other taxable property in the counties. The men 
who own other small farms and small bits of property would 
have to pay the taxes necessary for the construction and main- 
tenance of roads, bridges, and for all other municipal purposes. 
The financial effect on those counties having a great part of 
their property consisting of eut-over lands, mapy of them 
valuable for purposes of cultivation, would be that all those 
lands would be withdrawn from taxation and the lecal authori- 
ties left without power to tax them, forcing a corresponding 
inerease in the taxes on other taxable property in the counties. 
wade MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
a? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does the gentleman know of any- 
body whe ever made an investigation for the purpose of fore- 
casting to what extent the privately owned lands of the country 
will be put in the position yon indicate in case this section 
sheuld be adopted? 

Mr. BOX. I have no accurate information on that subject. 
I know that the amount of such land is very large. [ think I 
knew that there are counties in my State where three-fourths 
of the lands in a county are thus owned. 1 think the effect 
would be to bankrupt all counties in timber belts such as that 
or burden other taxpayers ruinoustly. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Was the gentleman noticed at the beginning 
of section 7 that these lands must be chiefly valuable for the 
a of timber crops? They would not include agricultural 

ands. 

Mr. BOX. It would include many. Whether or not a partic- 
ular parcel of land would or would not be included will d 
upon what estimate men may make of present and future ralues. 
One man might think the chief value would be to put the land 
under cultivation now, whereas another might prefer to let the 
timber grow for a hundred years. While I believe in reforesta- 
tion, and that the purposes of this bill are wise, I hope it will 
be put in such shape that we can all vote for it. I believe we 
are guilty of a crime against posterity in the manner in which 
we are allowing our forests to go to ruin. That is an unpar- 
donabie blunder. But I insist that this section contains a seri- 
eus vice which should be eliminated. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I suggest that if these lands are 
worthless, nobedy would pay taxes on them, would they? 

Mr. BOX. They ave net w They are the source 
from which much of the revenue of some counties now comes to 
the small counties in the timber belt. Many of the big com- 
panies will not sell their fands after the timber is cut off. 
They hold them for speculative purposes or for their families 

succeeding generations. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. If the State or Government pro- 
motes the growth of timber there, under the policy ef the Gov- 
ernment 25 per cent of the gross revenue derived from the re- 
ceipts of the national forests will go back to those States. 

Mr. BOX. There will be no revenue, as I see it, from these 
lands. The private owner retains the grazing rights and the 
mineral which are in many cases prospective, so that 
they can not now be taxed to any substantial extent, but they 
may in the future become very . For instance, in my 
territory we are finding great oil fields. Individuals or eorpora- 
tions will pay no taxes on of] undiscovered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 


has expired. 
Mr. BOX. May I have five additional minutes? 
The ‘. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 


mous consent to proceed for five additional minntes. Is there 
Objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
LANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BLANTON. 


are nonresidents 


Is it not a fact that most of these owners 
who sometimes live several thousand miles 


away from the land? 
Mr. BOX. A great many of them are, and few of them live 


in the counties where the lands are located. Some are unwill- 
ing to help bear the burden of the cost of improving the roads, 
which adds value to their land. They allow a scattered, grow- 
ing population to make these improyements for them and 
thereby increase the values of their property. Under the provi- 
sions of section 7 it is possible for them to hold all substantial 
value in the lands without paying tax on them. 

I insist that the Members of this House consider this propo- 
sition before they vote to retain section 7 as it now is, 

Mr. KINCHELOER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If those lands are as valuable as the gen- 
tleman says they are—and I am sure they are—they would not 
donate them to the Government. 

Mr. BOX. They will donate the land to the Government 
where they have cut away the timber, worth $50 or $100 per 
acre. The land is now worth from $5 to $10, but in 20 or 30 
years it may be worth much more because of the timber, which 
will grow; and oil or other mineral may be found and the land 
made vastly more valuable. They hold them now. Under this 
clause they may escape taxation and speculate on what the 
future may develop without carrying a burden they now carry. 
These large landowners are not given to making donations for 
the interest of Uncle Sam. He gets the worst of his dealing 
with them. “ Beware of Greeks bearing gifts.” 

Mr. BLANTON. And because of the oil and minerals. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If that be true, I do not believe these 
people would give the land to the Government. 

Mr. BOX. The Government is to grow timber on these same 
lands, and the present owuers are to retain the present timber— 
that is, the young timber which is good for piling, for mine 
props, and for wood and every other purpose, That will all be 
mixed up with the other timber which the Government is to 
grow on the same lands, which are to be thus exempted from 
taxation. It is a very serious matter for some of my people 
and for other sections. This proposition should be given serious 
consideration by the Members of the House. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. As a matter of fact, is it not a fact that 
under section 7 practically everything of value in connection 
with the land that may be devised is retained in the owner 
by this reservation in the bill, and there is nothing of value to 
be transferred to the Federal Government? 

Mr. BOX. Nothing of present productive value. 

Mr. CARTER. That is it. The grazing and mineral, or 
other rights, as the Secretary of Agriculture may find to be 
reasonable, are all retained, so that the effect of it would be, 
it seems to me, that the owners of the land would be permitted 
to shift the burden of taxation over on the Federal Govern- 
ment and yet retain everything of value in the land. In ether 
words, they would keep everything the hen laid except the 
shell? 

Mr. BOX. Yes: and they would hold the land for speculative 
purposes, for the growth and developmeut of these elements 
which now have little or no taxable value, but which have 
great prospective value, and the local authorities will be unable 
to derive any considerable amount of revenue from timber 
that is to be merchantable 50 years hence, or from oil that is to 
be discovered 25 years hence. They will be deprived of the 
right to tax the land, and countics thus made up will be de- 
prived of a great portion of the revenue which now supports 
the local government, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. The Chair will call attention to the fact 
that there is an amendment pending offered by the gentleman 
from Utah |Mr. LEATHERWOOD]. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Utah [Mr. L&aTHer- 
woop]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon offers a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. LEATHERWOOD], Which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute offered by Mr. \ ATKLNS for the amendment offered by Mr. 
LEATHERWOOD; Page 5, line 24, after the word “ devised,” strike out 
the balance of line 24 and all of line 25 on said page, and all of lines 
1 and 2 and to and including the word “ section,” in line 3 on page 6. 


The CHAIRMAN, 
substitute. 


In the opinion of the Chair that is not a 
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Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the genttle- 
man from Utah [Mr. LearHerwoop] is to strike out a single 
word in the language which the gentleman from Oregon pro- 
poses to strike out in its entirety. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. LEATHERWOOD] proposes to strike out the word 
“grazing,” and the gentleman from Oregon |Mr. Watkins] 
offers a substitute to strike out other words in addition to 
that. Is not that a substitute? . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that it is 
not a substitute, and in suppert of that view the Chair will 
say that if the amendment offered by the gentleman from Utah 
should be adopted the committee might then conclude that 
the text as it exists is ample and probably would not accept 
an anvendment to strike out the other words. 

Mr. WATKINS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WATKINS. In case the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Utah is not adopted—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentleman’s motion will be in 
order. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard before 
the question is taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recog- 
nized on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. TINCHER. Gentlemen of the committee, I think this 
is a vital part of the bill and that section 7 is a complicated 
and important section in the bill. I do not think you want 
to think about striking the section out, because the committee 
gave this matter careful consideration. I think it affords an 
ideal arrangement, because the lands that are contemplated 
as going into the forestry -by reason of this section are lands 
that are cut over and lands which the owners have practically 
abandoned; they are lands on which they do not pay taxes 
and they are willing to give them away. 

Mr. DAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. DAVEY. Then why would it not be a good plan to let 
them give the lands outright? 

Mr. TINCHER. A man would not do that, because he might 
strike oil or coal there some day, and he will keep that cut- 
over forest up against the virgin forests of the Government or 
against the Government forest reserves and thus provide a 
fire trap for the Government forest reserves. 

Mr. DAVEY. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. DAVEY. It then seems, according to the gentleman’s 
statement, that the man who gives his land to the Govern- 
ment gives merely the burden of taxation to the Government 
and keeps everything that is worth while himself. 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, no; the Government gets the timber 
that grows on the land, and the man who is in favor of the 
forestry proposition advocated by this bill will not vote to 
take away from the Government the privilege of taking, free 
of charge, lands on which to grow forests, so that we may 
preserve the national forests of this country. In addition to 
that, the advantage of having section 7 is that we are able to 
take as a gift land that is necessary in stopping the fires that 
are now devastating the national forests on the west coast. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman says these lands are cut- 
over lands and in the next breath says the Government will 
have the timber that is upon them. Evidently there is no 
timber upon them. 

Mr. TINCHER, 
me? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TINCHER. The idea in taking the lands is to have the 
timber that the lands produce. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. After the Government spends the money in 
growing the timber, you say the Government can have that 
timber. ; 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. After the Government has the 
land and grows the timber it will be ours. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Where do we come in, in the meantime? 

Mr. TINCHER. Does the gentleman want the man who 
gives us land to give us something in addition to that? 


Whom do you mean by “the gentleman "— 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. He ought to give it without a string tied 
to it. 

Mr. TINCHER. Then you say that we will either buy land 
outright or we will have it given to us without a string. Is this 
a forestry bill or an oil bill? Is it a mining bill or a forestry 
bill? What objection could there be to letting a man reserve 
the mineral rights. I agree with the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. LEATHERWOOD] that it would create complications to re- 
serve the grazing rights, and I do not think they ought to 
have that privilege. 

1 think his amendment ought to prevail, but, so far as the 
mineral rights are concerned, if the Secretary cau get a valu- 
able traet of land and protect the national forests by having it 
given to the Government and then get the timber produced on 
that land, I think he ought te be enabled to do it. 

Mr. CARTER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTDR. The gentleman, perhaps, has had a great 
deal mere experience in seeing the production of oil in his 
State than he has in reference to the forests. I want to ask 
him whether he has taken into consideration the liability to 
fire and the peril that the forests might be placed in through 
fire by having an oil field discovered and developed in the midst 
of a forest, under the supervision of an individual rather than 
under the supervision of the Government? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. I would like it if we could get these 
tracts of land given to us with the oil rights, net for the pur- 
pose of preducing the oil but for the purpose of keeping anyone 
else from preducing oil on such lands while we were growing 
forests. However, I do not believe anyone is going to give 
these forest lands to us in that way, and why not give the Nec- 
retary of Agriculture the power to accept a gift with that 
string to it? What objection can there be to it? One gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Gruirrvin] objects because the owners 
have already cut off the timber. Of course the owner will cut 
off the timber before he offers to give it to us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that all 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 25 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, having in mind the proposal to strike out the 
section. 

There are some things in connection with this matter that 
should be more carefully considered. To begin with, we must 
remember that this provision refers only to the present stand 
of merchentable timber. It is too much to expect the owner of 
a stand of merchantable timber to give that away to the Goy- 
ernment. But there are areas lying close to the national forests, 
strategie in their position and necessary in the protection of the 
forests, that do have standing timber upon them. We could 
not expect standing: growths of merchantable timber to be 
given to us, but we would wish in the future to acquire owner- 
ship to the land. Consequently, we should be in position to 
aceept the gift of them now subject to the removal of the 
present stand of merchantable timber by the present owner. 
In that connection let us have in mind that in several of the 
States there are separation taxes, so that the standing timber 
becomes taxable when it is removed and made valuable and 
States can pass laws to levy other taxes. That can still apply, 
and it can apply with regard to mineral when it is taken out 
of the ground. The only thing that would be withdrawn from 
taxation would be the surface of the ground itself when it 
passes into the ownership of the Government and becomes 
public land. All of the privately owned products of the land 
would still be subject to taxation. 

Mr. RAKER,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Pardon me for just a moment. 

In addition to that, let us have in mind that this land becomes 
a part of a national forest. I would say that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Utah should prevail, so that grazing could 
go on under the supervision of the Forest Service just the same 
as the grazing on the other pertions of the national forests is 
carried on. It would then begin at once to return a certain 
amount of money into the Federal Treasury, 25 per cent of 
which would go back to the counties, and to some extent take 
the place of the loss in taxation. Forest road money will also 
be available thereon. 

In addition to that, let us keep in mind that there are 
81,000,000 acres of denuded forest lands in the United States, 


great portions of which are passing back to the States for nen. 


payment of taxes. Some of them ure being paid for because of 
the hope they will ultimately become valuable. It is only 
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areas of land that can be gathered together in sufficient areas 
for proper administration that the Secretary of Agriculture 
will accept. 

Mr. RAKER. Wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman tell the committee where 
there is any of these cut-over lands now going back by virtue 
of the nonpayment of taxes? 

Mr. LEAVITT. ‘There is considerable in Michigan and some 
in Montana. I can not say as to other States. I happen to 
have been born in one State and live in the other, and I know 
the situation in these two States. I have in mind that we ean 
meet the objection that has been raised in a way that will not 
weaken the bill at all. This is an amendment which will limit 
the time during which the private ownership of the standing 
timber may be retained and during which rights of any kind 
can be retained 20 years. During that time the Government! 
will, through the protection of the land from fires, restore them, 
and all rights of those who are now owners will naturally have 
passed away. 

With regard to the mineral righis, when these become public 
lands they will be under the mining laws and will not he 
bottled up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The-question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Utah {Mr. Learnerwoop]. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that 
the committee has no objection to the amendment: offered by 
Mr. LEATHERWOOD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Utah. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Ovtver of Alabama: Page 6, line 26, after the 
word “situated.” strike out the period and insert the followine: 
“ Provided, That all property rights, easements, and benefits author 
ized by this section retained by or reserved to owners of land donated 
or devised to" the United States shall be subject to the tax laws of the 
State where such lands are located.” 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I would like te ask 
the committee if the amendment just read is ebjected to, It 
simply subjects private property to State taxation. Is the com- 
mittee friendly to that amendment? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. 1 see no objection to it right 
now, but I would want some little time to study the language. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Would not the State already have the 
right? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Probably it would. I understand 
that was the belief of the committee, but I wanted to make it 
clear. In other words, the sole purpose of the amendment is to 
enable the States to impose a tax on all interests owned by 
private parties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed te. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, line 24, after the word “ devised,” strike out the balance of 
lines 24 and 25 and lines 1, 2, and 8, including the word “ success,” in 
line 3 on page 6. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to say as prefatory to my remarks that I am 
for the principle of this bill. Coming from a State that has 
great quantities of the standing timber of this country, I wonld 
naturally be for the principle, but I am not for the joker in this 
measure. I want to get the committee, if I can, to strike out 
the joker in this bill. I believe that my amendment does that. 
There is no reason for the Government taking over land that 
has standing merchantable timber now. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. Does the gentleman believe that this incipient, 
undeveloped value which is to be reserved under this section, 
undiscovered minerals and timber not yet grown, is or will be of 
such yalue and in such shape that it will be capable of being 
assessed for taxes to any considerable extent now or for many 
years? Will the counties and States be able to reach it to any 
substantial extent? 

Mr. WATKINS. Not at the present time, no; but here is the 
situation. A man who owns 1,000 or 100,000 acres standing 
timber with all the mineral, grazing, and other rights can 
deed it to the Government, and the State can not tax that land 
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Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that most of these owners 
are nonresidents who sometimes live several thousand miles 
away from the land? 

Mr. BOX. A great many of them are, and few of them live 


in the counties where the lands are located. Some are unwill- 
ing to help bear the burden of the cost of improving the roads, 
which adds value to their land. They allow a scattered, grow- 
ing population to make these improyements for them and 
thereby increase the values of their property. Under the provi- 
sions of section 7 it is possible for them to hold all substantial 
value in the lands without paying tax on them. 

I insist that the Members of this House consider this propo- 
sition before they vote to retain section 7 as it now is. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield’? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If those lands are as valuable as the gen- 
tleman says they are—and I am sure they are—they would not 
donate them to the Government. 

Mr. BOX. They will donate the land to the Government 
where they have cut away the timber, worth $50 or $100 per 
acre. The land is now worth from $5 to $10, but in 20 or 30 
years it may be worth much more because of the timber, which 
will grow; and oil or other mineral may be found and the land 
made vastly more valuable. They hold them now. Under this 
clause they may escape taxation and speculate on what the 
future may develop without carrying a burden they now carry. 
These large landowners are not given to making donations for 
the interest of Uncle Sam. He gets the worst of his dealing 
with them. “ Beware of Greeks bearing gifts.” 

Mr. BLANTON. And because of the oil and minerals. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If that be true, I do not believe these 
people would give the land to the Government. 

Mr. BOX. The Government is to grow timber on these same 
lands, and the present Owners are to retain the present timber— 
that is, the young timber which is good for piling, for mine 
props, and for wood and every other purpose. That will all be 
mixed up with the other timber which the Government is to 
grow on the same lands, which are to be thus exempted from 
tuxation. It is a very serious matter for some of my people 
and for other sections. This proposition should be given serious 
consideration by the Members of the House. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. As a matter of fact, is it not a fact that 
under section 7 practically everything of value in connection 
with the land that may be devised is retained in the owner 
by this reservation in the bill, and there is nothing of value to 
be transferred to the Federal Government? 

Mr. BOX. Nothing of present productive value. 

Mr. CARTER. That is it. The grazing and mineral, or 
other rights, as the Secretary of Agriculture may find to be 
reasonable, are all retained, so that the effect of it would be, 
it seems to me, that the owners of the land would be permitted 


to shift the burden of taxation over on the Federal Govern- 
ment and yet retain everything of value in the land. In other 
words, they would keep everything the hen laid except the 
shell? 

Mr. BOX. Yes; and they would hold the land for speculative 
purposes, for the growth and development of these elements 
which now have little or no taxable value, but which have 


great prospective value, and the local authorities will be unable 
to derive any considerable amount of revenue from timber 
that is te be merchantable 50 years hence, or from oil that is to 
be discovered 25 years hence. They will be deprived of the 
right to tax the land, and countics thus made up will be de- 
prived of a great portion of the revenue which now supports 
the local government. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. The Chair will call attention to the fact 
that there is an amendment pending offered by the gentleman 
from Utah |Mr. LEATHERWOOD]. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Utah [Mr. LeaTHer- 
woop]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon offers a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. LEATHERWOOD], Which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute offered by Mr. \ ATKINS for the amendment offered by Mr. 
LEATHERWOOD: Page 5, line 24, after the word “ devised,” strike out 
the balance of line 24 and all of line 25 on said page, and all of lines 
1 and 2 and to and including the word “ section,” in line 3 on page 6. 


The CHAIRMAN, 
substitute, 


In the opinion of the Chair that is not a 
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Mr. TINCHER. 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the genttle- 
man from Utah [Mr. LeaTHERWoop] is to strike out a single 
word in the language which the gentleman from Oregon pro- 
poses to strike out in its entirety. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. LEATHERWOoD] proposes to strike out the word 
“grazing,” and the gentleman from Oregon |Mr. Warkins] 
offers a substitute to strike out other words in addition to 
that. Is not that a substitute? : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that it is 
not a substitute, and in support of that view the Chair will 
say that if the amendment offered by the gentleman from Utah 
should be adopted the committee might then conclude that 
the text as it exists is ample and probably would not accept 
an amendment to strike out the other words. 

Mr. WATKINS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WATKINS. In case the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Utah is not adopted 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentleman’s motion will be in 
order. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard before 
the question is taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recog- 
nized on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. TINCHER. Gentlemen of the committee, I think this 
is a vital part of the bill and that section 7 is a complicated 
and important section in the bill. I do not think you want 
to think about striking the section out, because the committee 
gave this matter careful consideration. I think it affords an 
ideal arrangement, because the lands that are contemplated 
as going into the forestry -by reason of this section are lands 
that are cut over and lands which the owners have practically 
abandoned; they are lands on which they do not pay taxes 
and they are willing to give them away. 

Mr. DAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. DAVEY. Then why would it not be a good plan to let 
them give the lands outright? 

Mr. TINCHER. A man would not do that, because he might 
strike oil or coal there some day, and he will keep that cut- 
over forest up against the virgin forests of the Government or 
against the Government forest reserves and thus provide a 
fire trap for the Government forest reserves. 

Mr. DAVEY. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. DAVEY. It then seems, according to the gentleman’s 
statement, that the man who gives his land to the Govern- 
ment gives merely the burden of taxation to the Government 
and keeps everything that is worth while himself. 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, no; the Government gets the timber 
that grows on the land, and the man who is in favor of the 
forestry proposition advocated by this bill will not vote to 
take away from the Government the privilege of taking, free 
of charge, lands on which to grow forests, so that we may 
preserve the national forests of this country. In addition to 
that, the advantage of having section 7 is that we are able to 
take as a gift land that is necessary in stopping the fires that 
are now devastating the national forests on the west coast. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TINCHDBR. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman says these lands are cut- 
over lands and in the next breath says the Government will 
have the timber that is upon them. Evidently there is no 
timber upon them. 

Mr. TINCHER, 
me? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TINCHER. ‘The idea in taking the lands is to have the 
timber that the lands produce. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. After the Government spends the money in 
growing the timber, you say the Government can have that 
timber. 

Mr. TINCHER,. Certainly. After the Government has the 
land and grows the timber it will be ours. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Where do we come in, in the meantime? 

Mr. TINCHER. Does the gentleman want the man who 
gives us land to give us something in addition to that? 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
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Mr. 
to it. 

Mr. TINCHER. Then you say that we will either buy land 
outright or we will have it given to us without a string. Is this 
a forestry bill or an oil bill? Is it a miming bill or a forestry 
bill? What objection could there be to letting a man reserve 
the mineral rights. I agree with the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. LeaTHERWoOop] that it would create complications to re- 
serve the grazing rights, and I do not think they ought to 
have that privilege. 

{ think his amendment ought to prevail, but, so far as the 
mineral rights are concerned, if the Secretary can get a valu- 
able traet ef land and protect the national forests by having it 
given to the Government and then get the timber produced on 
that land, I think he ought te be enabled to do it. 

Mr. CARTER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTBR. The gentleman, perhaps, has had a great 
deal more experience in seeing the production of oil in his 
State than he has in reference to the forests. 1 want to ask 
him whether be has taken into consideration the liability to 
fire and the peril that the forests might be placed in through 
fire by having an oil field discovered and developed in the midst 
ot a forest, under the supervision of an individual rather than 
under the supervision of the Government? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. I would like it if we could get these 
tracts of land given to us with the oil rights, net for the pur- 
pose of preducing the oil but for the purpose of keeping anyone 
else from preducing oil on such lands while we were growing 
forests. However, I do not believe anyone is going to give 
these forest lands to us in that way, and why not give the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture the power to accept a gift with that 
string to it? What objection can there be to it? One gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Grirvin] objects because the owners 
have already cut off the timber. Of course the owner will cut 
off the timber before he offers to give it to us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that all 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 25 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, having in mind the proposal to strike out the 
section. 

There are some things in connection with this matter that 
should be more carefully considered. To begin with, we must 
remeinber that this provision refers only to the present stand 
of merchantable timber. It is too much to expect the owner of 
a stand of merchantable timber to give that away to the Goy- 
ernment. But there are areas lying close to the national forests, 
strategic in their position and necessary in the protection of the 
forests, that do have standing timber upon them. We could 
not expect standing: growths of merchantable timber to be 
given to us, but we would wish in the future to acquire owner- 
ship to the land. Consequently, we should be in position to 
accept the gift of them now subject to the removal of the 
present stand of merchantable timber by the present owner. 
In that connection let us have in mind that in several of the 
States there are separation taxes, so that the standing timber 
becomes taxable when it is removed and made valuable and 
States can pass laws to levy other taxes. That can still apply, 
and it can apply with regard to mineral when it is taken out 
of the ground. The only thing that would be withdrawn from 
taxation would be the surface of the ground itself when it 
passes into the ownership of the Government and becomes 
public land. All of the privately owned products of the land 
would still be subject to taxation. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Pardon me for just a moment. 

In addition to that, let us have in mind that this land becomes 
a part of a national forest. I would say that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Utah should prevail, so that grazing could 
go on under the supervision of the Forest Service just the same 
as the grazing on the other portions of the national forests is 
carried on. It would then begin at once to return a certain 
amount of money into the Federal Treasury, 25 per cent of 
which would go back to the counties, and to some extent take 
the place of the loss in taxation. Forest road money will also 
be available thereon. 

In addition to that, let us keep in mind that there are 
81,000,000 acres of denuded forest lands in the United Stateg, 
great pdrtions of which are passing back to the States for nen- 
payment of taxes. Some of them are being paid for because of 
the hope they will ultimately become valuable. It is only 


GRIFFIN. He ought to give it without a string tied 
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areas of land that can be gathered together in sufficient area 
for proper administration that the Secretary of Agriculture 
will accept. 
Mr. RAKER. 
Mr. LEAVITT. I yield 
Mr. RAKER. Will the 
there is any of these cut-over lands now 
of the nonpayment of taxes? 
Mr. LEAVITT. There is considerable in Michigan and some 


Will the gentleman yield? 


gentleman tell the committee where 


going back by virtue 


in Montana. I can not say as to other States. I happen to 
have been born in one State and live in the other, and | knevy 
the situation in these two States. I have in mind that we ean 


meet the objection that has been raised in a way that will not 
weaken the bill at all. This is an amendment which will limit 
the time during which the private ownership of the standing 
timber may be retained and during which rights of any kind 
can be retained 20 years. During that time the Governmen 
will, through the protection of the land from fires, restore them 
and all rights of those who are now owners will naturally have 
passed away, 

With regard to the mineral rights, when these become public 
lands they will be under the mining laws and will not 
bottled up. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thequestion is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Utah [Mr. LearHerwoop],. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that 
the committee has no objection to the amendment offered by 
Mr. LEATHERWOOD 

The CHAIRMAN 
gentleman from Utah. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The question is on the amendment of the 


Amendment by Mr. Oniver of Alabama: Page 6, line 20, after the 
word “situated,” strike out the period and insert the following 
“ Provided, That all property rights, easements, and benefits author 


ized by this section retained by or reserved to owners of land 
or devised to’ the United States shell be subje« 


State where such lands are located.” 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the committee if the amendment just read is objected to, It 
simply subjects private property to State taxation, Is the com 
mittee friendly to that amendment? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. 1 see no objection to it right 
now, but I would want some little time to study the language. 

Mr. KINCHELOL. Would not the State already have the 
right? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Probably it would. I understand 
that was the belief of the committee, but 1 wanted to make lt 
clear. In other words, the sole purpose of the amendment is to 
enable the States to impose a tax on all interests owned by 
private parties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed te. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend 

ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


donated 
t to the tax laws of the 


by 


Page 5, line 24, after the word “ devised,” 
lines 24 and 25 and lines 1, 2, 
line 3 on page 6. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to say as prefatory to my remarks that I am 
for the principle of this bill. Coming from a State that hus 
great quantities of the standing timber of this country, I wonld 
naturally be for the principle, but I am not for the joker in this 
measure. I want to get the committee, if I can, to strike out 
the joker in this bill. I believe that my amendment does that. 
There is no reason for the Government taking over land that 
has standing merchantable timber now. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. Does the gentleman believe that this Incipient, 
undeveloped value which is to be reserved under this section, 
undiscovered minerals and timber not yet grown, is or will be of 
such value and in such shape that It will be capable of being 
assessed for taxes to any considerable extent now or for many 
years? Will the counties and States be able to reach it to any 
substantial extent? 

Mr. WATKINS. Not at the present time, no; but here is the 


strike out the balance of 
and 8, including the word “ success,” in 


situation. A man who owns 1,000 or 100,000 acres standing 
timber with all the mineral, grazing, and other rightS can 


deed it to the Government, and the State can not tax that land 
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a single dime. I think that observation is accurate, I think it 
is true, and if it is not, I want to get right. Timber until it is 
severed from the land is a part of the real estate and you 
can not tax the timber unless you have a severance. The State 
of Oregon can not tax real estate if the title is in the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman said he wants to strike 
out the joker. If he should strike out this language how many 
people in the United States are going to donate to the Govern- 
ment without reserving the things that are set out here? 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not know that anybody will, but every 
last timber baron and every man that has got any land in that 


condition will deed it to the Federal Government, and no State | 


can tax the land as long as the title is in the Federal Govern- 
ment, 


The Government will be holding the sack, and whenever a 


foot of timber grows on that land, whenever they discover 
mineral rights, or other rights become of value, the owner 


under his reservation can claim it, and during all of that time, 
whether it is 19 years or 15 years, the State has not had any 
taxes from it, and the owner can come in and get the property. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. But the amendment which the 
House has just adopted clearly makes every interest retained 
by the owner or which he may hefeafter find taxable under 
the laws of the State where the land is situated. 

Mr. WATKINS. But I question that. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. That is my understanding of 
the Oliver amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am for saving all of these equities the 
owner may have. In Oregon we have one-fifth of the stand- 
ing timber in the United States, and four-fifths of that is 
owned by the Government. One-fifth is owned by private 
owners, and that one-fifth can be deeded to the Federal Gov- 
ernment under this bill, thereby taking said land off the tax 
rolls of the State. 

Mr. TREADWAY. But is there any obligation on the part 
of the Government authorities to accept the land. 

Mr. WATKINS. No. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman says that -the owners 
will give it to the Government. They will not unless it cor- 
responds to the requirements of this bill, and the authorities 
of the Government take it over. 

Mr. WATKINS. They might. Other Federal officers have 
done worse than that, and they have been Cabinet officers in 
this administration, and for aught I know they will take this 
land and protect these timber barons, and the States will not 
get any taxes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But suppose a man who is the owner 
of this timber sells the timber to another party. Does the 
gentleman mean to say that the timber that 
of the sale to the other parties could not be taxed? 

Mr. WATKINS. I would like to have the gentleman tell me 
how you are going to tax the standing timber that is considered 
real estate, the title to which is in the Government. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But when you buy the land the timber 
is on it. 

Mr. WATKINS. The standing timber is on it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
man. That has been sold to him. 

Mr. WATKINS. It does. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Then the gentleman means to say in a 
ease like that the timber can not be taxed at all? 

Mr. WATKINS. I am saying that the State of Oregon and 
the State of Iowa and every other State will not get 4 square 
deal unless this bill is amended. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, the gentleman need not fear about 
the State of Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, let me ask the gentleman in 
charge of the bill if he would accept an amendment limiting 
the period of claims to these reserved rights to a certain fixed 
time, say, 10 or 15 or 20 years? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. 
fectly agreeable. 

Mr. DAVEY. If that is so, it seems to me it will eliminate 
the real objections to this section. Personally I have been 
very much disturbed about it. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I propose to offer such an amendment, 

Mr. DAVEY. I have been considerably disturbed over this 
particular section, because of these everlasting reservations, 
and if a time limit is placed upon it for 10 or 15 or 20 years, it 
would be entirely reasonable, and I think the real objection to 
the section would be then removed. 


The time of the gentleman from Oregon 


Twenty years would be per- 





was the value | 


But the timber belongs to the other | 





Mr. RAKER. 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] sug- 
gested that you could assess this timber because the man did 
not deed it. Can you assess it as personal property, and if 
you do, how would you collect the taxes, and if you assess it 
as real estate, and the man does not pay the taxes, could you 
get an interest in the land by selling it for taxes? 

Mr. DAVEY. I would not attempt to answer the question 
as to taxation, but would like to get a thought or two into the 
Recorp on the bill. It seems to me that the whole plan of 
accepting land free of cost is the wrong way to go about it. 
There is pending before one of the House committees the so- 
called Wason bill, H. R. 6986, which provides for an appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000 a year for a period of five years with which 
land can be purchased under the so-called Weeks law. I under- 
stand that a similar bill has been introduced in the Senate 
by the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lovcr]}. 
This particular bill that authorizes the appropriation of 
$3,000,000 per year for purchase of land has the entire approval 
of the, Chief Forester of the United States. I had a talk with 
him this afternoon and he said that he would be very happy it this 
provision would be incorporated into the present bill. it is 
perfectly true that there is a staggering total acreage in this 
country which is practically worthless fer other purposes, 
that is very cheap, and it could be purchased for a very low 
price per acre. If you provide the Secretary of Agriculture 
with the money with which to buy this land, he can take over 
enormous quantities and start processes of reforestation in a 
businesslike way. I propose to offer the so-called Wason bill 
as an amendment to the present section after the section has 
been amended limiting the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oregon |[Mr. WATKINS] is pending. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard upon that 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
from California. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, this same subject has been un- 
der discussion and was thrashed out by the committees and the 
House, and it was unanimously voted down on the forest ex- 
change bill that passed some two years ago, and some private 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The Chair will recognize the gentleman 


| bills where the matter was up before the Department of the 


Interior and the Department of Agriculture. Extended hear- 
ings were had, and it was determined finally that it was not 
the proper policy to leave reservations in lands of the kind 
named turned over to the Government. 

Let us take this viewpoint. A man turns over his land to the 
Government, it has been said here, because it is worthless. 
You do not find any of them letting it go for a tax sale, do you? 
You do not find any of them selling it, do you? No. They are 
hoping there will be some way by which they can get more out 
of it. There might be some coal in it in these eastern States, 
and there might be some oil, but you have forgotten the great 
big thing that involves the western lands, and that is the gold 
and silver, where there are millions of acres of timber cut over, 
and on some lands there have been as fine mines as produced in 
the United States. Now, what do these fellows want? They 
want to put it in a national forest under the national forest 
law, and a man may go on there in an honest belief that he can 
prospect for a mineral. There may be an old tract of land 
lying aside of it. He has spent his money; he has spent the 
best part of his life; he has discovered a mine. He wakes up 
in the morning and finds some fellow living in New York has 
had transferred 100,000 acres of his land to the Government re- 
serve, and we are going to protect that fellow and going to 
give him a chance to gamble on a future interest in the gold 
and silver in the land. 

You are going to give him an opportunity to gamble upon 
the oil that may be in the land. You are going to give him 
an opportunity to gamble upon all the other minerals that 
may be in the land of any value. It has been argued here to 
let it go to the tax sale and be sold, and somebody else will 
take it. But you do not find anybody doing it. 

Mr. WATKINS. If the gentleman will yield there, if they 
had this reservation in a tax-sale deed; yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Why, bless your heart; yes. It is not a for- 
est reserve section, it has no part, it is not intended for re- 
forestation. That provision is intended solely and entirely for 
the lumber companies who have cut over the land, have ob- 
tained the cream of the land, have got the timber and sold it; 
and now they see there may be some prospect, they want to 
graze, they want the timber, they want the minerals, and 
will not pay taxes. Just one other thing. There is reference 
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to merchantable timber. What is it? 
tree 4 inches, and in some other places 6 inches which can 
be used for merchantable purposes, and here you have fellows 
claiming every tree that grows upon the land and for the 
next 25 or 50 years they will be claiming every stick of tim- 
ber reserved from taxation. I want to tell you it is not a 
forest reserve provision. It is intended for the large lumber 
companies ; it is intended for the purpose of keeping them from 
paving taxes. I am for the forest reserves; I am for con- 
servation; 1 believe in building up our timber interests; but 
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Some places it is a | 


I am ubsolutely opposed that after a man has once cut over | 


the timber and has gotten the money out of it and become 
rich and now he saves himself from having to pay taxes upen 
the land. [Applause. | 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I ask the Clerk to read. 

The CHAIRMAN. It can be read for information only. 
Without objection it will be read for information. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Leavirr: Page 6, line 1, after the word 


rights’ insert the words “ for a period not exceeding 20 years.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. WarKINs]. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, that is aecept- 
able. 

SEVERAL Mempers. Oh, no! 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I understood that was Mr. 
LEAVIT?’s amendment. That is the one I was referring to. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Did I understand the gentleman to say it 
was acceptable? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I did not refer to the Watkins 
amendment; I was referring to the Leavitt amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. WarkKINs]. 

Mr. CARTER. A point of order, Mr. Chairman, did I under- 
stand the gentleman accepts the amendment? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I said I misunderstood it, I 
thought it was the Leavitt amendment that was under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. BURTNESS. 
ment be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentieman will state it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the motion of the gentleman from 
Oregon prevails, what becomes of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Montana just offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion is not pending. 
for information. 

Mr. CARTER. It was read for information only? Is not 
that a preferential motion, it being to perfect the text? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is not the amendment of the gentleman 
from Montana a perfecting amendment? 

Mr. CARTER. That is the point I am making. 

Mr. TREADWAY. A perfecting amendment to the para- 
graph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will inspect the amendment. 

Mr. CARTER. As I recall it is not a perfecting amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. Leavirr] is a perfecting amendment to the 
language that is proposed to be stricken out, and is therefore 
entitled to precedence. The question first comes on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Montana which was read 
only for information and will be now read for consideration 
by the committee. 

Mr. TREADWAY.. The gentleman from Montana endeavored 
to offer it. 


I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 


It was read 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not know at the time what | 


the amendment was. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. May I suggest that the amend- 
ment is one which is agreeable to the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that the Chair did not 
know what was the purport of the amendment being offered 
by the gentleman from Montana and at that time stated it 
might be read for information. Without objection, the Clerk 
will again report the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Montana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


LXV——441 


Without objection the amendment will be | 





| 
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words “for a 


Page 6, line 1, after the word “ right 
period not exceeding 


s,.”" insert the 
20 year 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Montana {|Mr. Leavirr}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. rs on the motion of 
the gentieman from Oregon [Mr. WarkKINs] to strike out 
tain language. 


rhe question now recu 


The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WATKINS. A division, Mr. Chairmar 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 40, noes 49 

Mr. WATKINS. ‘Tellers, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon dem 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
CLARKE Of New York and Mr. WATKINS to act as tellers, 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
46, noes 59. 


unds 


So the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is already an order by which de- 
bate shall close in 20 minutes, and 2 minutes remain. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman from Oregon made a motion 
to strike out the section, and the gentleman from Montana 
moved to amend that motion. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Ob, no; to amend the text of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the motion of 
the gentleman from Montana was preferential, because it was 
to perfect the text that it was sought to strike out 

Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Chairman, may my amendment be re 
ported ? 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Loyneworta having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, sundry messayes in 
writing from the President of the United States were conimu- 
nicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the House of Representatives 
that the President had approved and signed bills of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On April 21: 

H. R. 6815. An aet to authorize a temporary increase of the 
Coast Guard for law enforcement, 

On April 23: 

H. R. 655. An act to provide for a tax on motor-vehicle fuels 


| sold within the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


PROTECTION OF FOREST LANDS, ETC 

The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Delaware. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Boyrcr: Page 5, line 23, after the word 
“land,” at the end of line 253, insert “not covered by growing mer- 
chantable timber”; after the word “of,” the second word in line 
25, strike out the words “the present stand of merchantable timber 
or of.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment wil! 
be corrected where it is defective in its wording. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the corrected amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Boyce: Page 5, after the word “ land,’ 
at the end of line 23, insert “not covered by growing merchantable 
timber”; after the word “of,” the second .word in line 25, strike out 
the words “the present stand of merchantable timber or of.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Chairman, section 7 of the bill is not con- 
fined to denuded lands. It niay include any and all kinds of 
lands. It may include fertile as well as denuded lands, on 
which timber may grow. 

It seems to me that if the proposed amendment be accepted 
it will remove the objections which have been urged to the 
effect that lands covered by growing, merchantable timber may 


The gentleman from Delaware is recog- 
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be donated or devise 


“1 for the purpose of relief from the pay- 
ment of taxes thereon. 
e CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ofierved by the gentleman from Delaware. 
Phe que on was taken, and the amendment was refected. 
\ DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 


CFIAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 


tment, Which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
\mendment offered by Mr. Davey: Page 6, ! 20, after the period 
‘That there is here "Vy authorized to be app ypriated, out 
my it vs in the United States Treasury not otherwise appro- | 
p d, to be expended under the provisions of section 7 of the act | 
oO \ h 1 911 6 St , p. 961 as mended by the acts of 
I 1 4, 1913 (37 Stats p. 828), and June 80, 1914 (38 Stats., 
f41), f t vears ending June 30, 1926, not to exceed 
$3,000,000; June 30, 1927, not to exceed $3,000,000; June 30, 1928, 
bot ¢ 1 $3,000,000; June 380, 1929, not to exceed $3,000,000; 
and ne 1030, not to exceed $3,000,000; In all $15,000,000 to be 
ava le | expended 
NI MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
“against t mendiment. 
the CHIIAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes a 
pol ff order against the amendment. It is clear to the Chair 
i this amendment is subject to a point of erder. This 
ion 7, now under consideration, relates to lands that may be 
donuted for public-land purpeses. We have already passed the 
section relating to the acquisition of lands where the amend- 
ment would bave been in order, if at all. 
Mr, MADDEN. It would not have been in order at all. 
; CHIAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California, 
The Clerk read as Hlows: 
An Iment offered by Mr. Raker: Pave 5, line 25, after the word 
timber,” strike out the words “or of prineral.”’ 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Ir. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment 
( pag li out the words “the present stand of 


line 25, strike 
} , or” 
Mr. COLTON Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
Mir. COLTON. ‘That was just offered by the gentleman from 
Delaware, it not? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that that language, 
together with other language, was offered by the gentleman 
from Delaware. The Clerk will again report the amendment. 
The Clerk read follows: 
ed by Mr. Raker: Page 5, ine strike 
wor stand of merchantable timber or of.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The 
amendment offered the 
RAKER ]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question new recurs on the motion 

the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] to strike out the 
section, 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 


Was 


is 
offer 


present 


Amendment 
* the 


out the 


sd 
a=), 
is 
question is 
genileman 


the 
[Mr. 


agreeing to 
California 


on 


bey from 


ot 


Box) there were—ayes 45, noes 56. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed as teilers 
Mr. CLARKE of New York and Mr. Box. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 46, noes 61. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 


ascertain and determine the location of public lands chiefly valuable 
for stream-flow protection or for timber production, which can be 
- economically administered as parts of national forests, and to report 


his findings to the National Forest Reservation Commission established 
under the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. L. p. 961), and ff the com- 
mission shall determine that the administration of said lands by the 


Federal Government will protect the flow of streams used for naviga- 
tion fer irrigation, or will promote a future timber supply, the 
resident is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to add said lands to 
existing national forests, thereby making them subject to all laws and 
regulations applicable to national forests, 


or 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH: Page 7, line 7, strike out lines 


7, 8, and 9 and insert in lieu thereof the following: “shall lay the 


findings of the commission before the Congress of the United States.” 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, on general principles I am very 
much in favor of this legislation and the forest-reserve policy 
of the Government. I think the joint committee of Congress 
which has been traveling over the country during the recess 
collecting data and the Committee on Agriculture which has 
been at work framing this bill have rendered a real service to 
the country, but they are undertaking, in section 8, to destroy 
a policy which was adopted by Congress nearly 20 years ago, 
providing that new reserves or additions to existing reserves 
should not be made by Executive order but by direct authority 
of Congress. When the forest poliey was first adopted, in 1891, 
the Presklent was given autherity to withdraw public lands 
which were valuable for timber or for stream protection and 
by Executive order establish the boundaries of these national 
forests. A great quantity of land was withdrawn in all the 
public-land States and covered into forest reserves by Executive 
order. Later it was found some of the land was net valuable 
for forest purposes, and Executive orders were issued restoring 
some of these lands to the public domain. But other additions 
were made by Executive order from time to time until in some 
of the States, notably Idaho, nearly 50 per cent of the public 
domain was withdrawn from the application of the land laws 
and placed in the national forests. 

There was,a great deal of objection te the operation of this 
policy, and em March 4, 1907, Congress teek away from the 
President the authority to establish these forests by the follow- 
ing act: 

Provided further, That hereafter no forest reserve shall be created, 
nor shall any additions be made to one heretofore created within the 
limits of the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Colorado, 
or Wyoming, except by act of Congress. 


u 
= 


On August 24, 1912, California was also protected in this way, 
and there are bills pending in the Pablic Lands Committee pro- 
viding that this act shall be applied to other States. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The bill has passed the Senate and is now 
on the calendar of the House for consideration, with a 
favorable report by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. SMITH. The committee framing this bill has under- 
taken to repeal a law which was passed nearly 20 years ago, 
which made it Incumbent upon the Department of Agriculture 
to submit to Congress any recommendation they wished to 
make with reference to establishing new reserves or adding 
to existing reserves. 

It seems to me the item objected to is very unwise legis- 
lation. In many sections of the West there is a controversy 
among the people as to whether certain lands should be 
added to the national forests or certain land eliminated, and 
it is not fair to those interested to have an executive depart- 
ment undertake to decide a dispute of that kind among the 
people, which should come before Congress in the form of a 
bill and referred to a committee where hearings can be held, 
and then have Congress determine whether or not the pro- 
posed additions should be made. 

I wish to call the attention of the members of the committee 
to the map of Idaho on the easel, from which it will be 
observed that nearly 50 per cent of the area of my State is 
in the national foreSts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask wnanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Idaho may proceed for five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object—and I am not going to object to this request—I just 
want to say to the chairman of the committee and those in 
charge of the bill that this being the last day we will have, 
the time of gentlemen should not be extended if it is desired 
to pass the bill this afternoon. 

Mr. MADDEN. I presume it would be well to object now. 

Mr. SMITH. [ff I may have another minute I will conclude. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMITH. I wish to say that there have been 12 acts 


of Congress passed since 1907 proposing additions to the 
national forests, and my amendment will permit this commis- 
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sion to gather information with reference to the necessity of 
adding to the national forests and have that information made 
available to the Congress, so that Congress can consider the 
facts and the evidence on which they may base their action. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Idaho again re- 
ported, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smitrnu of Idaho: Page 7, line 7, strike 
out lines 7, 8, and 9 and insert in lieu thereof the words “ shall lay 
the findings of the commission before the Congress of the United 
States.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, Mr. Chairman, we ought never | 


to legislate in such a way as to grant authority to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, or any other Secretary, to take over lands 
and turn them into forest reserves, because that 
that should always be held by Congress. I agree that 
once the gentleman from Idaho is right and I compliment him 
ou having reformed. 

Mr. SMITH. Of course, I recognize that 
quite a humorist and does not speak seriously. 

Mr. MADDEN. If I may be permitted to go back to section 
5 and say what I have to say about the bill I would like to 
speak about that section. 

Section 5 provides that the Seeretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized, and even directed, in cooperation with appropriate 
officials of the various States, or, in his own discretion, with 
other suitable agencies—whatever that may mean—to assist the 


the gentleman is 


owners of farms in establishing, improving, and renewing wood- | 


lots, shelter belts, windbreaks, and other valuable forest growth, 
and in growing and renewing useful timber crops. What are 
we getting to? Have we reached that stage in the Nation's 
progress where everything that anybody ought to do for him- 
self is to be turned to the Government? 

Has it reached the point where we must even get the Goy- 
ernment to sneeze for us, because we can not do anything for 
ourselves? Does anybody assume to say that the Government 


of the United States at the expense of the general taxpayers of | 


the country ought to plant forests on my farm or on yours? 
Why, it is an outrage. It ought not to be tolerated for a minute. 
I do not want the Government to plant forests on my land. If I 
want a forest there I will pay for the forest myself, and surely 
you ought not to want one planted on your land, and no matter 
who may want it, it ought not to be done. What right have we 
to say that you and I and ether citizens who have no special 
interest in this matter shall pay through the Public Treasury 
for planting trees on the private lands of citizens of the United 
States for the use of such citizens. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. May I suggest to the gentleman 
that if he had been here he would have known that the word 
“ forest ” has been stricken out. 

Mr. MADDEN. All the language is in there except the word 
“ forest ” and you still have the forest notwithstanding you have 
stricken out that word because you give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the power to plant trees and to pay for them out of the 
Treasury of the United States, and you give him the power to 
plant those trees on privately owned lands to be used by the 
owner of the land as that owner pleases. Are we ever going to 
stop to consider the rights of the general taxpayer or are we 
forever to be subsidizing somebody that owns an acre or two of 
land? Has the Committee on Agriculture of the House for- 
gotten that there are people in the United States who have no 
land and who must pay the taxes to do the- things which they 
are providing in this bill? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Are not those the people who would be 
directly and very specifically benefited by a wise proposition 
of this kind? 


Mr. MADDEN. If you can show me how you will be bene- 


fited by any forest that I raise on my land, paid for at Gov- | 


ernment expense, to be used by me to sell to anybody I 
please, I would like to have you do so. [Applause.] 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. You are suffering and I am suffering now 
because this very policy has been neglected in the days gone by. 

Mr. MADDEN. We should let everybody pay his own bills. 
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Mr. CLARKE of New York Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all debate on this sect on and ; : jer ents thereto do now 
close, 


The motion was agreed to 
The CHAIRMAN. 


The question is « the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Idaho 
Mr. CLARKE of New York Mr. Chairman, may I suggest 
that the amendment is agreeable to the tee" 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That the President, in his disere m ereby uthorized 
to establish as national forests, or parts thereof nds within 
| the boundaries of Government reservations, other than national pat <3, 
national monuments, and Indian reservations, which in the opinion 
of the Seeretary of the department now administering the area and 
the Secretary of Agriculture are suitable for the production of timber, 
to be administered by the Secretary of A iture under such rules 
and regulations and in accordance with su neral plans as may 
be jointly approved by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Seer 
tary formerly administering the area, for the e and oceupation of 


such lands and for the 


forest is 


sale of products thet 
land | viously 
or Navy for purposes of national defense the 
the Navy 
said purposes, this section will 
linquish 


That where such 


national reserved for thé 


Army 


established on 
land shall remain 
for 
ecoustrued to re 


unhampered use of the War Department 


and nothing in 


the authority over such lands for 


national de 
fense now vested in the department for which the lands were formerly 


reserved. Any for the 


purposes of 


moneys available maintenance, improvement, 


protection, construction of highways and general administration of 
the national forests shall be available for expenditure on the na 
tional forests created under this section All receipts from the sale 


of products from or for the use of lands in such national forests shall 


be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, forest reserve 


fund, and shall be disposed of in like manner as the receipts from 
other national forests as provided by existing law. Any person who 
shall violate any rule or regulation promulgated under this section 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upen conviction thereof shall 
be fined not more than $500 or imprisoned for not more than one 
year, or both. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAker: Page 7, line 12, after the word 


“ Government,” insert the words “Army or Navy,” 
of line 13 and the word “ reservations ” 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, may I get the attention of 
the chairman of the committee and the author of the bill? 
The gentlemen will agree to that amendment, will they not? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. No. i 

Mr. RAKER. Wh ut does this section mean, then—section 9? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. The gentleman has a mind that 
he wants to use a little bit now, has he not? Proceed with 
your own analysis of it. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask the gentleman the question. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. This is not language that is 
intended to conceal. 

Mr. RAKER. I wish to ask the gentleman how you can set 
off a reserve within a reserve in a national forest when it is 
already set apart? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. 
own imagination and figure it out. 

Mr. RAKER. I trust the gentleman will not be funny. 
gentleman ought to be fair and frank with the House. 
the provision that— 


and strike out all 
on line 14 of said page. 


The gentleman must use his 
The 
Read 


The President, in his discretion, is hereby authorized to establish as 
national forests, or parts thereof, any lands within the boundaries of 
Government reservations other than national 
ments, and Indian reservations. 


parks, national monu- 


What do you mean by that? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
language? 

Mr. RAKER. Why not take all of that out, because you can 
not establish a national forest within a national forest, can 
you? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman is confusing the 
meaning of the language. It talks about establishing national 
forests in connection with the national parks. A national park 


What is the objection to that 


is an entirely different thing and under another jurisdiction. 
national forest 
That is what the section means, and 


Mr. RAKER. Oh, no; can you establish a 
within a national forest? 
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you do not intend that 


Army and Navy reservations, 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I do not see any language in the 

tion that means what the gentleman states. 

Ir. RAKER. The language is Government reservations other 
than national parks, national monuments, and Indian reserva- 
tions, The only others are those relating to the national 
forests, 

Vir. KINCHELOER. All the Government reservations are not 
national forests 

Mr. RAKDR. What are the ones that are not? 

Mr. KLNCHELOE. It is proposed to establish national for- 
ests in Government reservations ether than national parks, 
national monuments, and Indian reservations. 

Mr. RAKER. What are they? Where is there any public | 


reservation except those named outside of the naval and mili- 
lary reservations? 

Mr. KINCHBLOE. There are millions of acres of Govern- 
nent reservations in this country that are not national parks 
or national forests. 

Mr. RAKER. Where? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. May I suggest te the gentie- 


mah game preserves, game paradises, and se forth? 


Mr. RAKBDR. Reserved by the Federal Government? 
Mr. KINCHELOE. For instanee, the Government reserva- 
tien at Hot Springs. 


Mr. RAKDR. That is a national park. 

Mr. KINCHELOEL. It is a‘'Government reservation, and there 
mre millions of acres of land in this country that are not in 
the national parks. 

Mr. RAKER. Of course, it is now getting late and we are 
going to get no attention, I realize that, because the gentleman 
having charge of the bill will not -even attempt to explain jit. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I might suggest to the gentleman that 
Tndian reservations constitute another case. 

Mr. RAKER. Indian reservations are excepted, national 
parks are excepted, and national monuments are excepted. 
Now, tell us what your bill will apply to in this respect. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, we 
have bird reservations, 

Mr. RAKER. My, are you going to werk and extend a na- 
tional forest in a bird reserve? 

I am in earnest about this matter. I know the committee 
does not intend it, and I hope the chairman will agree to strike 
out these words. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, I have seen a good many compositions, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, but I have net seen many quite as mysterious 
as this. I do not wonder that the gentleman from Califernia, 
with his far-seeing vision, was unable to decipher what this 
means, I was rather surprised to notice that the gentleman from 
New York |Mr. Guarkn} refused to tell the gentleman from 
California what the section was written for. I was wonder- 
ing whether the gentleman ‘from New York knew himself. It 
seems to me the thing ought to be clear enough. so that the 
ordinary man in the House, as well as experts like the gentle- 
man from New York, could understand what it means. — I 
confess that I do not know what it means. But perhaps I 
have no right to expect to understand language that is written 
so volubly as this. Here we have,a provision— 


That the President, in his diseretion, is hereby authorized to estab- 
lish national forests, or ‘parts thereof, any lands ‘within ‘the 
boundaries Government reservations, other than national parks, 
national monuments, and Indian reservations, which in the opinion 
of the Secretary of the department now administering the area and 
the Secretary of Agriculture are suitable for the production of ‘timber, 
te be administered by the Secretary of Agriculture under such roles 
and regulations and in accordance with such general plans as may 
he jointly approved by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secre- 
tary formerly administering the area, for the use and occupation of 
such lands and for the sale of products therefrom, 


as 


of 


And s0 on. What is the proposition? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr, MADDEN. Yes; I am looking for lght. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. We have, the reserves for light- 
houses and naval reserves. 

Mr. MADDEN. Where will the lighthouse be located? Will 
it be open to the vision of the ordinary Member of Congress 
or be hidden away somewhere ona forest reserve, or on the 
boundary Jines of national tracts or seme Indian reserva- 
tien’? Or will it be taken down to the State of New York into 
the territery represented by the distinguished | gentleman from 
New York, where even the ordinary wayfarer passing by will 
not be able to see it? What is the purpose of this section of 
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the bill? Does the gentleman say to the House that the only 
purpose of this is to create a lighthouse? I thought the Light- 
house Service was in the Commerce Department; that lght- 
houses were built to guide ships as they headed for port; thata 
lighthouse was not a part of the farm; that we did not need 
a lighthouse on the farm of the ordinary farmer to enable 
him to plow or to sow or to reap. 

A bill like this dealing im mystery intended to befog the 
mind of the most intelligent. farmer to prevent him from 
understanding when he was to sow, when he was to reap, ought 
not to be given serious consideration by serious-minded men 
like we have before us. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Why, gentlemen talk about erecting a lighthouse on a farm, 


erected by order of the President of the United States on 
Government reservations, except national parks and Indian 
reservations. [Lunughter.}] What are we coming to? Has 


prohibition so befogged the mind of the ordinary American 
that he can not see without a lighthouse? [Laughter.] Are 
we to be told that we must be guided in the way we are to go 
by a lighthouse erected up in the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Agriculture? Ut is no longer thought necessary for those 
who control the lighthouses to realize that lighthouses are in- 
tended to prevent ships from running onto the rocks, that 
lighthouses are not needed te guide people, but that they are 
needed to guide a ship. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
three minutes. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will'the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. T- want to say ‘that all this demonstrates 
one thing couelusively—that we ought to pass the appropria- 
tion bills and go home. 

Mr. Of course, it is manifest to everybody that 


I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 


MADDEN. 
every day we stay here after we perform the legitimate func- 
tions of this bedy we are going to make ourselves ridiculous 
by passing such bills as this. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. ‘Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. In answer to the question ‘that the gentte- 
man asked, there are about 1,000,000 acres of forest land now 
included in lighthouse reservations, military ‘reservations, ‘and 
naval reservations. The purpose of this is, when fhe ‘Secre- 
taries agree that the land is not needed for its present purpose, 
to allow ‘it to be put into a national forest. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there any oil on it, and are we going to 
have any Teapot Domes in connection with it? I want to 
know what it ‘means. I want to know whether anybody is 
going to lease this land to Doheny, or to Fall, or to ‘amybody 
else. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chatrman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Does not the gentleman 
section ought to go out of the bill? 

Mr, MADDEN. 1 think the whole bill ought to go up in 
smoke. We do not need any lighthouses on forest reserves. 
We do not need any lighthouses to guide us in our efforts te 
cultivate the soil and we do not want to accept without full 
knowledge the statement of the Agricultural Committee that 
nothing is to be done exeept to build lighthouses on present 
military and naval reserves no longer needed for the oil there is 
in the land. We are trying to preserve the oil crop in the soil, 
Will the construction of a lighthouse on any of this land lead 
some corrupt citizen to the point where he can take that oil 
away, or do you want him to work.in the dark? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a faet that under this amendment we 
could go on an oil reserve and establish a national forest? 

Mr. MADDEN. It would not be so bad if they did, but if 
they got on a national forest and established an oil reserve, it 
might be very serious, and if they built.a lighthouse anywhere 
on the oil reserve, and the oil should be pumped eut by some 
designing person to whom a lease had been granted, we might 
blow up the lighthouse, and then what weuld we do? [Laugh- 
ter.] 


believe that this 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Could the gentleman conceive of any light- 
house for the Muscle Shoals project, possibly? 
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Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I do net think there is any need of a 
lighthouse for the Muscle Shoals projeet. That is its own light. 
That is real agriculture, that is laying the foundation for the 
development ef prosperity among the people who till the soil, 
and we do not need any lighthouse to point the way for them. 
{Applause.] If everybody here and everywhere else do what 
ought to be done in reality and in earnest fer the development of 
agriculture, they will get behind the Muscle Shoals, proposition. 
There is one thing that speaks for itself. No lighthouse is 
needed there to point the way. [Applause.] 

The CHALRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has. expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, Lam sure that we have all 
just heard the “last word” on reforestation, uitered by a man 
whose knowledge of these matters is unquestioned—the dlis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. 
Mapper of Plinois}. He lives in @ district in Chicago that is 
conductive to knowledge of reforestation. I heartily agree 
with him in one thing he said, that the lenger this Congress and 
the administration stays here the worse off the country will be. 
[Applause.] I think the longer the Cengress under this ad- 
ministration stays here, the less money there will be left in 
the Treasury. I think there is no doubt about that. Oh, the 
gentleman can refer facetiously to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, but I remind him that we are not all fortunate eneugh to 
be on the great Committee on Appropriations which is supposed 
to be the watchdog of the Treasury, with the gentleman himself 
as the high dog of them all. I notice when the gentleman from 
Illinois, the chairman of the great Committee on Appropria- 
tions; takes a notion te bring in some kind of bill fer political 
purposes, which would take $10,000,000 out of the Treasury of 
the United States 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. TI refuse to vield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have the gentleman know 
that I had nothing to do with the bill he refers toe, and I hope 
the gentleman will yield long enough for me to make that 
statement. . 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No; I will not yield. The gentleman 





refused to yield to me. That bill voted $10,000,000 out of the 
‘Treasury. 

Mr. MADDEN. But I did not vote for it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I did not hear the gentleman’s voice 


quite as conspicuously—in faet, not at all—aguinst it as we have 
to-day against this bill. That bill was to feed the children of 
Germany, but when we bring in a reforestation measure, which 
is for the benefit of American children yet. unborn, in order that 
they may have comfortable homes in which to live; a bill which 
represents the combined thought of the best authorities on re 
forestation in America, then comes the gentleman from I)lineis, 
and he says that we ought to defeat the whole bill, netwith- 
standing the fact that the members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture have conducted hearings for weeks. The gentleman 
says that we know nothing about it, but the gentleman from 
Lilinois, whe comes from a “ great timber district” in the eity 
of Chicago, knows all about it. The gentleman once said. that 
as soon as this administration got in power that fer one time 
in the history of this Republic the people who live east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohie were going to run this Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. MADDEN, I deny that. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, The gentleman will have to deny it in the 
newspapers. That is where I saw it. 

Mr. MADDEN, I deny it anywhere. 
truth in it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Whether the gentleman said it or not, 
that prediction by him or somebody else has proved absolutely 
true. When we come in here with a great national policy to 
build future homes in this Republic, not only for the present 
generation, but, as I say, for the generations yet to follow, the 
chairman of the great Committee on Appropriations comes 
hewling as the watchdog of the Treasury, but on some other 
occasions I notice that I did not hear the clarion voice of the 
gentleman raised against the appropriation of $10,000.000 for 
the Imperial Government of Germany, notwithstanding the fact 
that 50,000 of our boys are sleeping under the sod to-day, who 
gave up their lives in defense of that flag against the Imperial 
Government of Germany. The gentleman from Illinois may not 
have voted for that bill, but I did net. hear his voice raised in 
opposition to it. One hundred and eighty thousand more of our 
beys with empty pants legs and empty sleeves or inhabiting 
hospitals of this Republic made the sacrifices they did in. order 
that civilization might endure and that that flag might continue 
to wave. When we talk about a bonus for them that is not 
patriotism, 


There is not a word ef 
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The watchdegs of the Treasury fail te rise up when you take 
$10,000,000 out of the Treasury, out ef the poekets of the 
people of the country, if you please, for the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany. The gentleman from Lilineis, while he may 
not have voted for it, did not loudly sound his voiee against it. 
[Applause. | 

The 





CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken 
tucky has expired. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


proceed fer one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois 
mous consent to proceed for one minnte. 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears. none. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentle- 
man from Kentueky {|Mr. Kixceerox) that I make no apology 
for any position I take in this House er elsewhere. I yield 
to no man in my leyalty to the flag; no man supported the war 
against Germany more loyally than I. That has got nothing 
to do with this qnestiom of reforestation. Hvery man in this 
House knows last fall, on account of the work I had been doing 
here, I nearly lost my life. Kverybedy knows that I have 
hever saved myself, and I was compelled to go away, under 
my dector’s orders, without any knowledge that the resebution 
that he deseribes was coming up for consideration, It did 
not come from the Committee on Apprepriations; it came from 


asks unant 
ls there objection? 


the Committee on Fereign Affairs. 1 was. not here when it 
came up. If I had been here, I would have denounced the 
resolution. The gentlenian from Kentueky knews it. I think 


it is ill-advised for him, in response to what I said in connec- 
tion with the pending bill, to have brought extraneous matter 
that had no relation te the bill at all on the floor of the House 
in reply to what I have said. That is all. [Applause.] 


Mr. TINCHER,. Mr. Chairman, | am sorry there is any un 


pleasant feeling on the floor of the House over this bill. I 
am sorry, too, that parties have found it necessary to take a 
rather inconsistent position in opposing the bill. L believe 
that the bill represents the best thought of men who have 
studied the means for reforestation better than any other 


bil? that has ever come before the Congress, and I believe that 
more people in the United States to-day are in favor of cen 


serving the national resources and especially the national 
forests than any other form of conservation. I am serry iy 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Manpen] has come in at this late 


hour and taken a position against the bill, but I think maybe 
the thing can be explained. Our friend frem Hiinois does not 
shoot in the dark. He knows that he is net going ta defeat 
this bill. He knows how to look at the clock and see what 
time it is. He knows that if he can go along and have a lat 
of fun in reference to lighthouses everywhere else on earth 
Save and except Muscle Shoals it will be se late when we get 
through passing this bill that we may not have a chance te 
take up the bill that follows on the calendar, in which we 
propose to protect the cooperative associations frem the com 
mission men in the city of Chicago. [Applause.] I want to 
say to the credit of the gentleman he always represents his 
eonstituents when he does make a speech, whieh appears in- 
consistent. with his recerd in Congress, whieh is a magnificent 
one. If you will look at the next bill to eome up you will 
find what. he is talking about. He wounk! net have come in 
here this afternoon and bothered the Committee on Agricul- 
ture in the passage of this bill if it had not been for the word 
received from his own peeple. He is, looking eut for the next 
bill. from that committee, and I think we ought to pass this 
bill and get to work on the next bill, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. As a matter of fact this matter 
was submitted to the Budget Committee and. had their approval. 

Mr. 'TINCHER. Absolutely. And the gentleman from I)li- 
nois is strong for the Budget Bureau ordinarily. 

Mr. MADDEN, I wish to say the Badget Bureau does not 
east my vete or express my views. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Was the lighthouse-——— 

Mr. TINCHER, The lighthouse which the gentleman is 
thinking about was his mai! from Chieage that has an. abselnte 
organization among the commission men to keep the “ coopera- 
tives” out. And we are about to pass. a bittle bill here later 
that will allow the cooperative farmers to exist, and I am 
going to quit talking now se that we ean pass this bill and 
get to work on the other. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman; I move that debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. |(ries 
of “ Vote!”’] 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from lowa moves that de- 


bate on this section and. all amendments thereto ¢lese im 16 
minutes. 
Mr. BLANTON, 


1 offer an amendment, 
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Mr. FRENCH. 
the Clerk’s desk 
Mr. BLANTON 
close in 15 minutes, 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
amendment umendment that debate on 

all amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 


I huve offered an amendment which I sent to 
on this section, and I ask that it be reported. 
I offer an amendment to the amendment to 


Texas offers an 


to the this section and 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I move to amend by making 
it 30 minutes 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Unless it is offered as a substi- 
tute 

Mr. MADDEN. I offer it as a substitute. I will accommo- 
date the gentleman in any way he wishes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves as a 
substitute amendment that all debate on this section and all 


amendments thereto close in 30 minutes, 
The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it 
On a (demanded 


21, 


division by Mr. Mappen) there were—ayes 
hoes Te . 
Mr. MADDEN. I ask for tellers. 
The CTIAIRMAN, Seventeen gentlemen have risen; not 
sufficient number, and tellers are refused. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 
Mr. KINCHELOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. I 


ve as a substitute that debate close in five minutes. [Ap- 


au 


m 
plause, | 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky moves as a 
substitute that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I ask for a division on that. 
SEVERAL MEMBERS. TOO late. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Chair does not think it too late. 


The question is on agreeing to the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 
The committee divided; and there were—ayes 95, noes 19, 
So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. . 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now is on agreeing to the 


motion as amended, 

Mr. MADDEN. What is that? 

The CHAIRMAN, Providing for five minutes debate. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman having expressed 
himself as in doubt, on a division there was—ayes 97, noes 20, 

So the motion as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
1 send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
offered by the gentleman from Idaho. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. 


report the amendment 


Amendment offered by FRENCH: On page 7, line 13, after the 


word “ parks,’ insert “ reservations for phosphate, mineral, and other 
deposits or water-power purposes,” 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 


that it is not germane to the purpose of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentlemen of the 
committee will pay special attention to the amendment that 
has been read and the suggestions that I want to make, be- 
cause they are of tremendous importance. What is a reser- 
vation? The language of the bill does not say. I do not be- 
lieve the members of this committee realize that the exceptions 
that have been made of lands that may not be included within 
a national forest limit, national parks, national monuments, 
and Indian reservations include all the exceptions that ought 
to be made of lands that should not be included at the discre- 
tion of the President in a forest reservation. 

Briefly I shall mention one or two illustrations. Let me 
call your attention to the fact that in the southern part of 
the State, as indicated on this map before you, we have 
2,000,000 acres of phosphate land set apart as a reservation 
for phosphate and with that exception subject to all the land 


laws. It may be entered by the homesteader or acquired under 
other land laws. The committee surely did not mean to give 
to the President authority to add these lands to a national 
forest. Yet unless my amendment shall prevail he may do so. 


Or, again, we have all along the Snake and Salmon Rivers 
[indicating] water-power reservations. In Utah there are 
helium and oil reservations, and there may be other reserya- 
tions for mineral purposes. Surely the members of the com- 


| 


» 
aw 
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mittee who reported the bill did not intend to provide in a 
blanket way authority for the President to include those lands 
by proclamation. I hope my amendment may prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there was a 
prior motion pending, and therefore the amendment of the 
gentleman from Idaho will be considered as having been read 
for information until the amendment offered by the gentieman 
from California [Mr. Raker] is acted upon. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, may we have that reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of the 
gentleman from California will again be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAKeR: Page 7, 
* Government,” 


line 12, after the word 
insert the words “Army or Navy,” and strike out all 


of line 13 and the word “ reservations "’ on line 14, 


The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The, question was taken, and the amendment was rejected 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the sec- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frencu] 
offered an amendment which is now in order for consideration. 
The Clerk will report the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Amendment offered by Mr. Frexcnu: On page 7, line 13, after the 
word “* parks,”’ insert “ reservations for phosphate, mineral, and other 
deposits, or water-power purposes.”’ 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LARSEN Georgia. Mr. Chairman, a parlinmentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Is there time left for debate that 
has not been used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The recollection of the Chair is that all 
debate on the section and amendments thereto was closed five 
minutes prior to the time the gentleman from Idaho [Mr 
FRENCH] was recognized. The Chair is advised by the time 
keeper that the gentleman from Idaho consumed three minutes. 
There will he two minutes remaining. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does 
from Georgia rise? 


The question is on agreeing to the amend 


or 


the gentleman 


Mr. LARSEN of Georgia, To use those two minutes; and 
that will be sufficient time for me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman move to strike out 
| the last two words? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recog- 





| 
| 


| point at which it should be offered. 


nized for two minntes, 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
the committee, I wish to advise members of the committee as 
to a matter that was called to my attention by the gentleman 
from New York, Doctor Kinprev, He suggested a defect, and 
an examination of the bill convinces me that an amendment 
should be made to the bill. We have, however, passed the 
It is the policy of the 
Federal Government in the sale of land to fix a minimum price 
at which the lands may be sold. It occurs to me that it might 
also be well to fix the maximum price at which the lands may 
be purchased. WEspecially is this true in view of the fact that 
this seems to be an age of graft and corruption. For the pro- 
tection of officials, for the protection of the public, and for the 
wholesome effect it will have on the country IL believe it well 
to limit the maximum price at which lands may be purchased 
by the Secretary of Agriculture or others acting under the bill. 

We are appropriating, or rather authorizing the appropria- 
tion, of $2.500,000, and the Secretary may, so far as the pro- 
visions of the bill are concerned, buy 1,000 acres of land and 
pay out the entire sum. Inasmuch as we have fixed the mini- 
mum price for the sale of land at $1.25 an acre probably it 
might be well to fix a maximum price for the purchase of cut- 
over lands and other lands to be purchased at something like 
$1.25 an acre. 

The CHATRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a new section to the 
hill. This is the same amendment I offered to the other part 
of the bill, [Cries of “ Regular order!”] Such tactics will only 


of 


The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
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delay matters. lk was going to ask unanimous consent that this 
amendment be considered as having been read, and that the 
reading be dispensed with, 

Mr. MADDEN. I am sorry, but I shall have to object to 
that, because I know there is a lot of meriterious matter 
in the gentleman's amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amemlnent, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman having an- 
nouneed that the amendment is the same as the one he offered 
a while ago and the Chair having sustained a peint of order 
against it, I now make a point of order against it. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman. will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. I eall the Chair's attention to the fact that 
since the amendment was ruled out em a point of order the bill 
has been amended in many features and that this amendnrent is 
new in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The €lerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. RAKER as a new section : 

“Sec. —. (1) That when used in this section, unless the context 
indicates otherwise, the term ‘ lands of the United States’ means lands 
set apart, reserved, or withdrawn under the provisions of section 24 
of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1891, entitled ‘An act to 
repeal timber culture laws,-and for other purposes,” and acts amenda- 
tory thereof and supplemental thereto, or obtained or acquired under 
the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. L. p. 961), and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto. 

“(The term ‘ Secretary’ means the Secretary of Agriculture.) 

“(2) That the Tnited States Government hereby assumes, subject to 
the cenditions of the section, or any enubsequent act of Congress, the 
payment to the several States of sems of money equivalent to the 
amounts which such States wenld receive from the taxation of said 
lands of the United States within their respective borders if such lands 
were owned by individuals.” 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the Clerk has read sufficient to disclose that the amendment 
is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the Clerk has read 
sufficient to disclose to the Chair the nature of the amendment, 
and the Chair does not believe there has be™ any change in the 
situation. 

Mr. RAKER. Before the Chair rules will the Chair hear me? 
[Cries of “Rule!” “ Rule!) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman very 
briefly. 

Mr. RAKER. 
amendment as was offered before and printed in the Reeorp, so 
that the Recorp will be straight? May I have unanimous 
consent? 

‘The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to have the Recorp show that this is the same 
amendment he offered previously during this session of the 
committee. Is there objeetion? [After a pause.} The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I call your attention par- 
ticularly to this: This is at the end of the bill, and what I 
said this morning now apples, but in addition to that—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish the gentleman would -vepeat what 
he said this morning, because I was not here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TINCHER. I make the point of order that the Chair 
has already ruled on it. 

Mr. RAKER, The Chair has net ruled on this, The chair- 
man has censented, as all chairmen should, to hear a Member 
of the Howse on a point of order, and I hope gentlemen will 
not become so impatient and unreasonable that a. man can. net 
present a legitimate point of order to the Chair. 

I just want to be heard a moment, Mr. Chairman, and for 
the benefit of the Chair only. Since this amendment was 
offered this morning and passed on by the Chair; the bil? has 
been amended, and the committee has placed in the bill a pro- 
vision in regard te taxation and in regard to the laws of the 
State. Now, having placed that provision in the bill I say, 
Mr. Chairman, that unquestionably the amendment new offered, 
must be in order for the purpose of permitting the Heuse to 
consider this vital and important question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. MADDEN. May I ask the gentleman a question? Just 
hew dees the amendment the gentleman offers at this point 
in the bélb affect the vitals of the bill? 

Mr, RAEDR. Well, this amendment will give it some heart 


and life. 
Mr. MADDEN. In what way? 
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Mr. RAKER. It will make it workable. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. It takes money out of the Treas- 

ury, that is what it really means. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does it provide lighthouses? 

Mr. RAKER. No; but it makes the bill workable. 
| The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. No amend- 
| ments have been adopted to the bill that, in the opinion of the 
Chair, affeet this poimt of order or tend to make the amendment 
germane at this point or at any point in the hi. The amend- 
ment that was adopted with reference to tuxes related only to 
the exemption of certain property from taxation within the 
States. This is an entirely different preposal, as the Chair 
stated awhile ago, and in deciding the point ef order the Chair 
will refer to the opinion rendered whea this amendment was 
first proposed, 

The point of order is sustained. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that. the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments he 
agreed to, and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 

sumed the chair, Mr. CNINDBLem, Chairman ef the Committee 
of the Whole Louse on the state ef the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 4880) to 
provide for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation 
of denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and for 
other purposes, in order to promete the continuous production 
of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor, and had directed 
him to report the same back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 





May the Recorp show that this is the same | 


Mr. MADDEN. 
there is not a quorum present. 
Mr. HAUGEN. 


to and that the bill as amended do pass. 
Mr. Speaker, I make 


the point of order that 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman frem Llinois makes the 


Mr. MAPES. 
Illinois to withhold his point of order until I submit a request 
for unanimous consent? 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. MAPES. 
the Committee 
Wrnstow] I ask unanimous consent that he may be givem per+ 
mission to extend his remarks in the Recorp im order to file a 
statement giving the information requested by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Moorr] showing the bills considered and the 


point of order there is not a quorum present. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. Speaker, may L ask the gentleman frem 


Yes; T withhold it, 


Mr. Speaker, at the request of the chairman of 


on Interstate 


and Foreign 


Commerce 


action taken by that committee in this Congress. 


The SPEAKER. 
mous consent 


[ Mr. 


The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 


that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 


WInstow]} may extend his remarks in the Recorp for the pur- 


pese indicated. 


Is there objection? 


Chair hears none. 


order? 


Mr. MADDEN. 
The SPFAKER. The gentleman 
point of order that 
clear a quorum Is not present. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. 


House. 


Will the 


gentleman 


Mr. 


Speaker, I move 


A call of the Heuse was ordered. 
The Clerk called the rell, when the fellowing Members failed 
te answer to their names: 


PROTECTION OF FOREST LANDS, ETC. 


Mr. RAKER. withhold his peint 
No; I can not withhold it any longer. 


from Ulinois makes the 
there is not a quarum present, It 


{After a pause.] The 


of 


is 


a call of the 


Ackerman Collins Harrison MeNult 
Anderson Connelly, Ra. Hoeh Magee, Pa. 
Andrew Corning Holaday Mtchaelson 
Anthony Croll Hull, Tenn. Miller, Lik 
Ayres Crowther Hull, William B. Mills 
Bacharach Cummings Johnson, Wash Morin 
Barkley Curry Johneen, W.Va. Mudd 
Beers Diekstein Kahn Nelson, Wis. 
Bell Dominick Keller Newton, Minn. 
Bixler Deyle Kelly Nelan 
Black, N. Y. Drane Kent O’Conner, N. Y. 
Bloom Edmonds Kerr O'Sullivan 
Brand, Ohio Kiess Oliver, N. Y. 
Britten Fish Kautson Pattersen 
Brewne, N. JF. Prear Kunz Pertman 
Bromm Brederieks Kartz Phillips 
Buckley Freeman Langley Porter 
Byrnes, 8. C. Funk Larson, Minn, Prall 
Campbell Gallivan hee, Ga. Purnell 
Carew Geran Lehibach nayle 
Casey Linthicum ey 
Celler. Glatfelter Louae Rayburn 

5 Clark, Mla. Goldsberough McCiintie Reed, Ark. 
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Reed, W. Va Schall Ward, N. Y. Wood 
Reid. Ul Sears, Fla. Ward, N.C, Woodrum 
Rogers, N. HI, Sites Wason Wurzbach 
Rosenbloom Sullivan Watres Wyant 
Rowse Swoope Wertz Yates 
Subath Taylor, Colo. Winslow Zihiman 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and fifteen Members have 
unswered to their names, <A quorum is present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call, 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

‘The doors were reopened. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on | 
the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

‘he SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. | 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 





The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
and was read the third time, | 
Mr. BOX. Mr, Speaker, I move to recommit the bill. 
The Clerk read the motion to recommit, as follows: | 


Mr. Box moves to recommit the bill (17. R, 4830) to the Committee 
on Agriculture with instructions to report the same forthwith amended 
by striking out section 7. 


Statement furnished by Mr. Winalow, ¢ 
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Mr. BOX and Mr. KINCHELOE moved the previous question 
on the motion to recomumit. 

The previous question on the motion to recommit was 
ordered, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas to recommit the bill. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas demands the 
yeas and nays. All those in favor of taking the yeas and nays 
will rise. [After counting.] Fifty-nine Members have risen, 
not a sufficient number. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPHAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division (de- 
manded by Mr. BLanron)—ayes 193, noes 32, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the 
yeas and nays. All those in favor of taking the yeas and nays 
will rise. [After counting.] Twenty-three Members have 
risen, not a sufficient number. The yeas and nays are refused, 
and the bill is passed. 

On motion of Mr. HAavGcEeyx, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

WORK OF INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE DURING 
SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 

my remarks in the Recorp, [| include the following: 


rhairman Committee on Interstate and Fercign Commerce, showing bills reported by the committee in the Sixty-eighth Congress (not including 


SU bridge bills and bills of a iocal character also reperted out by the committee) as requested by Mr. Moore of Virginia on April 18, 1924 (Congressional Record, p. 6661) 
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Bill number Subject Gaced Hearings held | reported | House Consideration of bills 
——— _ _ --——> —_— eee ee ———|-—_— a 
1923 | 1924 | 
H.R.4 a3 Blue sky : | Dee. ye ee ere ee... SE bccn esta Considered in Committee of 
} Whole House on the state 
| } | of the Union on Mar. 31, 
| | 1924, but not completed. 
H. R. 3933 CSS COO Is So. ou ddiid waiianh StUgsiiiaaincie Dec. 17 a te oct aca aael le Se ot Oe. 
H. K. 4160... : Inland waterway -| Dec. 20 | 
Se. Se vee 8, See 
} 1924 ah. i 
HR. 6647 . | Feb 5 | 5, 6, 7, 1924. J 
H. R. 8200... da cto Mat. ae ° | 
ld. R. 6142...... > Maternity, Parte Bite isdé. cick... ctcne dutetees | Jan. 24 Feb. 19, 1924 __ oxesee-s| Mar. 21 bs ‘ 
1924 
H. KR. 6815._.. 5 ee Law enforcement (Volstead law) _..._.._........ | Feb. 9 | Feb. 20, 1924. -...-..| Feb. 21 | Mar. 13 
ee, ORs. ce ndintcnaipiatill Panama Canal, warrant officers ................- Neg Q Mar. 15 
It. R. 7105 Panama Canal supplies benocantupiiasotuiniel Feb. 15 : . en re 
H. R. 7308 Poneman Comal tots..............s.. : : =y Feb. 26 Mar. 12-13, 1924..-...... a a 7 oe \ tees 
[@ ®- Fetes 3 OL. Ria ie dabei ibd uth tcecbisewbde=e Mar. 8 its est ae 
H. R. 5836 MG RSs eeticenth IOC daa sists ehséb io ctk diab Jan. 21 on. 
lt. R. 8578... ; an ae eee ean ciel Apr. 10 | Mar. 28, 29; Apr. 1, 1924 val Ape. | WD ti wcsew<cée 
1923 | 
H. J. Res. 4 Reiivand. cote, SUEVET nc <b igsedndnes Middc ob cde Dee. 17 
Apr. 3, 4, 5,9, 12,18, 1924...) lugar 
1924 | 
Hf. J. Res. 141 do , lc ee? 
Ii, R. 4517 Foreign commerce service we Jan. 3 i} y . | 
i Rn do EN - a -| Feb. 15 | Feb. ¥ 8, 9, 12, 13, and 14___.) Feb. 19 | «seeeewe~~ 
H. R. 4515 7 ae Coast and Geodetic Survey - - silane } Jan. 3 ile, | 
IT. R. 8308 si do 5 25 08. deel ee J Mar. 29 |JNOMC-----n---ee-eenneennn Apr. 10 |---... os 
H.R. 642 Anthrax - - ariiaithaidit a cates ati il te ee Jan. 30 | op eee Ae Mar. 25 |......._.. 
ke Dinte Pawel Ce... cnccdistackboncchbesedio j Mar. 24 | | 
S. 268 aiairiniee do ie atitieietdiae eee © ESE 2 | Apr. 7 
H. R. 8488 ; sbooebs JG le » Apr. 7 i 
Hi. R. 6817 a Coast Guard Cutter (Bear) _............_.---..-- Feb. 5 | AAAS A Feb. 20 | Mar. 19 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrotled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
and joint resolutions of the following titles: when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. R. 8761. An act for the relief of George A. Nickles. 

H. J. Res. 247. A joint resolution making an additional ap- 
propriation for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
years 1924 and 1925. 

H.J. Res. 222. A joint resolution granting permission to 
Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service, to accept certain decorations bestowed upon 
him by the Republics of France and Poland, 

ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE (8. DOC. NO. 95) 

The SPEAKER laid befere the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read as 
follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with section 23 of the public buildings act 
approved March 4, 1913, I am transmitting herewith the report 








and recommendation of the Arlington Memorial Bridge Com- 
mission on the project to construct a memorial bridge across the 
Potomac from the vicinity of the Lincoln Memorial to the 
Arlington estate on the Virginia side of the river. The report 
and recommendation of the commission have my approval. 


CALYIN COOLIDGE. 
Tue Wuire Houssz, April 23, 1924. 
CLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES BY CHINA (8. DOC. NO. 96) 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State 
regarding two claims presented by the Government of China 
against the Government of the United States arising out of the 
negligent or unlawful acts in China of persons connected with 
the military and naval forces of the United States, and I recom- 
mend that as an act of grace and without reference to the 
question of the legal liability of the United States an appropria- 
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tion in the amount of $1,100 be made to effect settlement of | 
these claims, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State. 

Inclosure: Report from Secretary of State. 


CALVIN CooLIDGE, 

Tue Wuite Howse, April 23, 192}. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr 
Rusey) there were 26 ayes and 28 noes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, [ make the point of 
quorum, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not do that on a motion 
to adjourn. The gentleman can make a point of no quorum 
at any time, but not on a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. BLANTON. But, Mr. Speaker, [ can make the 
of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. It does not take a quorum to adjourn 
The gentleman from Texas makes the point that no qnorum 
is present, and evidently there is no quorum present 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, | move that the House do 
adjourn. 


House 


no 


point 


how 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Rupey) there were 47 ayes and 41 noes. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Missouri demands 


tellers. All those in favor of tellers will rise. [After count- 
ing.] Thirty-four Members rising, not a sufficient number, and 
tellers are refused. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the other side 

The SPEAKER. There is no other side on the demand for 
tellers. Tellers are refused and the House decides to adjourn. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, April 24, 1924, at 12 
o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ET. 

444. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Assist- | 
ant Secretary of Labor, transmitting a copy of a letter from 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget with recommendation 
for the relief of James R. Hawkins, a special disbursing agent 
for the Department of Labor, who accompanied a commission 
to investigate labor conditions in Europe, was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIIT, 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: Committee on Insular Affairs. S. 2573. 
An act to amend and reenact sections 20, 22, and 50 of the act | 
of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil govern- | 
ment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes”; with amend- | 
ments (Rept. No. 551). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Publie Lands. 8S. 667. An | 
act granting to the State of Utah the Fort Duchesne Reserva- | 
tion for its use as a branch agricultural college: without | 
amendment (Rept. No. 553). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 268. A resolu- | 
tion providing for the consideration of H. J. Res. 184; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 552). Referred to the House Calendar. | 

Mr. COLTON : Committee on the Public Lands. S. 668, An | 
act to establish the Utah national park in the State of Utah; | 
without amendment (Rept. No. 554). Referred to the Com- | 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VAILE: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 7098. | 
A bill granting public lands to the city of Golden, Colo., to | 
secure a supply of water for municipal and domestic purposes ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 556). Referred to the Com- | 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAKER: Committee on the Public Lands. H.R. 103. A 
bill for the inclusion of certain lands in the Plumas National 
Forest, Calif., and for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 557). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, RAKER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 104. 
A bill fer the inclusion of certain lands in the Eldorado Na- 
tional Forest, Calif., and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. Ne, 558). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, 
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Mr. RAKER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R,. 105 
A bill fer the inclusion of certain lands in the Stanislaus Na- 
tional Forest, Calif., and for other purposes; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 559). Referred to the Committee of the W hole 


| Hlouse on the state of the Union. 


Mr. RAKER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 106, 
A bill for the inclusion of certain lands in the Shasta National 
Forest, Calif., and for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 560). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAKER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 107. 
A bill for the inclusion of certain lands in the Tahoe National 
Forest, in the States of California and Nevada, and for other 
purposes: with an amendment (Rept. No. 561). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
REPORTS OF COMMITTERS ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 

RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. HL. R. 1442 
A bill authorizing issuance of patent to Charles Swanson; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 550). Referred to the 


Com 
mittee of the Whole House. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXL, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. S808) 


yranting a pension to Mlizabeth A. Harrington, and the same was 
reterred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 

Cnider clause 5 of Rule ANATLL, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SWENT: A bill GH. R. 8852) for the purehase of a 
site for a public building at Phoenix, Oswego County, N. Y.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (HL. BR. S858) to increase the com- 
peusation of Senators, Representatives, Delegates, and Resident 
Commissioners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

by Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill CH. R. 8854) to create an addi- 
tional jucicial district in the territory embraced within the 
present western district of New York; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H.R. 8855) to provide fer an author- 
ization of money tv be used in the construction of a publie build- 
ing at Oneida, N. Y.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill CH. BR. 8856) to enable the people 
of the Philippine Islands to adept a constitution and form a 
yovernment for the Vhilippine Islands, and to provide for the 
future political status of the same; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

ty Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill CE. R. 8857) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to sanction the use of certain titles on tablets 


| amd other memorials; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. BR. 8858) to sup 


| press the sale of pistols, revolvers, and other firearms of like 


form, size, and description, commonly used in the commission 
of felonious homicides and assaults, and to provide punishment 
for violation of the provisions of the same; to the Committee 


| on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (CH. R. 8859) granting a pension to 
Maggie Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, FREDERICKS: A bill (CH. R. 8860) for the relief of 
the Los Angeles Building & Contracting Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. PURNELIL: A bill (H. R. 8861) granting an increase 
of pension to James N. Beasley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill CH. R. 8862) granting a pension to 
Emma Spooner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8853) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Daniel Burkett; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 8864) granting a pension 
to George W. Hillis: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By. Mr. WILLIAMSON: A biil (H. R. 8865) granting a pen- 
sion to John Means; to the Committee on Invalid Pensioms, 


a_i 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2505. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Karl FL 
M. Gardner, founder. and chief priest of the Holy Rosikrucian 
Church, Los Angeles, Calif., asking Congress to take action to 
insure to this church the right of obtaining sacramental wines 
the same as extended to other religious sects; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2506. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Rogers & McClellan, 
Koston, Mass., protesting against enactment of House bill 6645, 
which proposes to place the supervision of industrial alcohol 
under the prohibition enforcement officers; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2507. Also, petition of 
Chamber 
tublishment 
Committe 

2508. By 


Maritime Association of the 
Commerce, Be Mass., recommending 
of a harbor of refuge at Assateague, 
on Rivers and Harbors, 

Mr. GARBER: Petition 
County, Okla., protesting against any 
the manufacture of beer or wine; to 
Judiciary. 

2509. Also, petition of citizens of Perry, Okla., indorsing the 
IS90 quota to be used as a basis for determining the number 
of aliens to be admitted from each country; to the Committee 

Immigration and Naturalization. 

2510, By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of the Church Peace Union, 
requesting Congress to reconsider its- aetion relative to exciu- 
sion of Japanese and adopt seme method which will. result 
in the good will and friendship between the two countries; to 
the Commi Immigration and Naturalization. 

2511. By Mr. JACOBSTEIN (by request): Petition of vari- 
ous of the State of New York, for an equal rights 
umendment: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Boston 
the 
Va.; to the 


of Sbdon, es- 


of Alfalfa 
legalizing 


Committee on the 


of citizens 
amendment 
the 


Gi 


tee on 


citizens 


2512. By Mr. KING: Petition of Lucretia Leffingwell Chapter, 
I>). A. R., of Knoxville, UL, in regard to changing the name of 
Mount Rainier to Mount Tacoma; to the Committee on the 


Public Lands. 


of Cleveland, indorsing a Federal appropriation for dredging 
Cleveland Harbor; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

2714. Also, petition of the council of the city of Cleveland, 
protesting against the Mull drainage bill; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 


2515. By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of 237 residents of 
Camden County, N. J., protesting against legalizing of 2.75 


per cent beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Tirurspay, April 24, 1924 
The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 


prayer: 


Our Father, we thank Thee for the morning which Thou 
hast. given unto us, for its brightness and inspiration. And we 
do ask. Thee that we may be with high endeavor moved by Thy 
gracious spirit to do the things that shall. be agreeable in Thy 
sight. Help us to understand that our times: are in Thy hands, 
uuml that we ought te live and leve and: serve aceording to Thy 
good pleasure. We ask in Jesus Christ's name, Agen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of. Monday, April 21, 1924, when, 
on request of Mr. Curris and by, unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS; Mr. President, L suggest the absence of a 
quorum, ' 

a RRESLDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roil, 


The Principal Clerk called the rell, and the folowing Sena- 
tors. answered to their names: 


Adams 4 Cummins Frazier Kendrick 
Hall Curtis Geerge ves 
Bayard Dale Gerry King 
Borah Dial (iass Ladd 
Krandegee piu Gooding Ledge 
Lreokhart Kdge Hale MeCormick 
Bruce Edwards Harris MeKellar 
sursum Elkins Harrison McKinley 
Cameron Krnst Heflin McLean 
Capper Rernald liowell MeNary 
Caraway Ferris Johnson, Minn; Mayfield. 
Colt Fess Jones, N. Mex, Neel 
Copeland Fietcher Jones, Wash. Norris 


| 


| 





Oddie Sheppard Stanfield Waish, Mont. 
Overman Shields Stanley Warren 
Owen Shipstead Stephens Watson 
Pepper Shortridge Sterling Wheeler 
Phipps Simmons Swanson Willis 
Pittman Smith Trammell 
Ralston Smoot Underweod 
Ransdell Spencer Walsh, Mugs. 
Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 


Wiscensin |Mr. Lenroor] is absent on aceeunt of iUlness. 
ask that the announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-one Senators have 
answered to their names, ‘There is a, quorum. present. 
FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf* 
fee, one of its clerks, announced’ that the House had’ passed a 


I 


MESSAGE 


| bill (ML R. 4830) to provide for the protection of forest lands, 


o13. By Mr. MOONBY: Petition of the council of the city | Dil! 


for the reforestation ef denuded areas, for the extension of 
national forests, and for other purposes, in order to promote 
the continuous production of timber on lands chiefly suitable 
therefor, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL. AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed an enrolled bill and joint resolutions of the follaw- 
ing titles, and they were thereupon signed’ by the President. 
pro teimpore: 

H. R. 3761. An act for the relief of George A.. Nickles ; 

H. J. Res. 222: An act granting permission to Flugh §&. 
Cumming, Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service, to accept certain decorations bestowed upon him by the 
Republics of France and Poland; and 
H. J. Res. 247. An act making an additional appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal years 1924 and 


1925. 


POST-OFFICE BULLDING, AP CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a coms 
munication from the Secretary. ef. the Treasury, relative to the 
(H. R. 4200) to, prewide fer the cGeaning of the ex- 
terior of the post-office building at Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
was: referred to the Committee on Public Buildings: and 
Grounds. 


REPORT OF THE NEAR EAST RELIEF 


The PRESLDENT pro tempore laid. before the Senate a, com- 
munication, from the general seeretary ef. the Near Bast Relief, 
submitting the repert of the Near Hast Relief for the year 
ended December 31, 1923, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 


REPORT ON CONDITION. OF BALLROAD EQUIPMENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid hefore the Senate a 
communication from the chairman. of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, transmitting, in. compliance with. Senate 
Resolution 4838 (agreed to February, 26, 1923), a. repert far the 
month of Mareh, 1924, shewing the condition of railroad, 
equipment and related informatien, whith. was. referred to, the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
resolution of the District of Columbia Society of the Sons: 
ef the- American Revolution, of Washington, D. C., protest- 
ing against the passage of legislation appropriating. money or 
granting relief by the United States to the civilian population 
of Germany until that nation shall have shown its good faith 
and’ made a fair and reasonable effort to meet its obligations, 
whiich was referred te the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He. also laid before the Senate a resolution of the Pitila- 
delphia Federation of Churches, favoring, the participation of 
the United’ States in the World Court, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a paper tm the nature of # 
petition of the American €tvil Liberties Union, of New York 
City, N. Y., praying that Congress issue a declaration. of com- 
iplete independence for the Philippines, effective as soom as the 
civil’ and’ military representatives of the United States cam be 
withdrawn, which was referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Possessions. 

Mr: LODGE: Mr. President, I various petitions from. 
the women of Iowa, containing 35,00@ signatures, in favor of 
‘@ permanent court of international justice as established by, 
tlte League of Nations. IT ask that the petitions may be prop 
‘erly referred: 
| he PRESTPENT pro tempore. The petitions will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations; 
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Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether his committee 
expects to report out soon what may be called the Harding 
plan providing that the United States shall become a member 
of the International Court? 

Mr. LODGE. I ean not tell the Senator. 
begun the hearings. 

Mr. KING. I commend to the chairman and the committee 
the attitude of former President Harding and President 
Coolidge. 

Mr. KEYES. I present resolutions adopted by the Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics of New Hampshire, which 
I ask may be referred to the Committee on Immigration and 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


We have just 


Resolutions adopted by Junior Order of United American Mechanics of 
New Hampshire 
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Whereas we have knowledge of the action taken by the United States | 


‘ 


Senate yesterday regarding our relations with Japan and our immi- 
gration laws; and 

Whereas the Junior Order of United American Mechanics is an 
order composed of members of American birth believing in the restric 
tion of immigration and firmly adhering to our principles of liberty and 
patriotism ; and 

Whereas, without meaning to offend any nation, we do sincerely ap- 
prove of the action of the Senate upon the so-called gentlemen's agree- 


ment and the letter of a certain ambassador, also we approve and com- | 
mend to posterity the “declaration of precedent’ by Senator Lovpcs | 


in open executive session: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the State legislative committee of the order in New 
Itampshire in a union meeting assembled at Newton, N. H., do declare 
that the proceedings of the Senate on April 14 were entirely proper, 
necessary, and in defense of the principles our order holds dear, and 
for the best interests of our country. 

Resolved further, That we register our appreciation of the Senate's 
action taken, regardless of consequences, by transmitting this copy 
of our resolyes to the Senate through our Senator KEYes, so that they 
lay appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Signed at Newton, N, H,, April 15, 1924. 

Harry W. FLANDERS, Chairman, 
Henry L. BURBECK, 
Cuoate E. McKenzie, 
State Legislative Committee of Janior Orecr of 
United American Mechanics of New Hampshire. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I present various petitions 
brought to me by a committee of the League of Women Voters 


from Minnesota relating to legislation looking to the entry of | 


the United States into a world court. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The presentation of the petitions by the 
honorable Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suipsreap] and the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts {[Mr. Loper] leads me to 
ask if these are petitions for purebred, three-quarter bred, 
half-bred, or quarter-bred league plans? Can the Senator 
answer? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 
am concerned—— 

Mr. McCORMICK. This is a very material inquiry, of 
course, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Of course, but I am not aware of any 
collusion between the Senator from Massachusetts and myself. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I did not mean that the plans were 
originated by the Senator from Massachusetts or the Senator 
from Minnesota, I do not doubt that they originated far from 
the National Capital. What I want to know Is if those who 
delivered them here told the Senator what manner of plans 
they were? 

Mr. LODGE. I only know that they are petitions which 
were handed to me by women of Iowa, containing 35,000 
siguatures as they told me, and they are in favor of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice as established by the 
Lengue of Nations. 

Mr. McCORMICK. 
has passed the buck to the Senate, as I gather. 

Mr. LODGE. I never knew anything to be done with a 
petition except to present it. If the Senator has any other 
idea about petitions, I should be glad to know it. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I do not mean to imply, either, that the 
Executive has passed the buck to the Senate with some fre- 
quency. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. IT will say to the Senator from Illinois 
that I believe in the constitutional right of petition and I am 


I can say to the Senator that so far as I 


The petitions will be re- 
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simply carrying out the spirit of that right by presenting the 
petitions in behalf of the signers, the signatures having been 
obtained by the League of Women Voters of Minnesota, The 
petitions speak for themselves 

I »m not prepared at this time to tell the Senator just what 
I think of this particular court or any other court. I under- 
stand that there is a prevailing opinion amongst many people 
that men who want oil wells and iron mines and coal mines 
will use the military forces of a nation in order to get them. 
Now there is a proposition that, instead of going with armed 
forces to take property that belongs to other people, the hold- 
up man shall be asked to go into court to find out whether 
or not he will be allowed to go and hold up other peoples and 
other nations. There is a question in my mind if you can get 


=* 





a hold-up man into court before committing the crime. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I remember very wel! that when there 
were being conducted the pourparlers which led to the Wash- 
ington conference, not merely limitation of armament and 
mutual regard for possessions in the Pacific 


were included 
in those pourparlers but oil also: that, 


whether it appeared 
of record or not, our officials were assured that American ex- 
ploiters of oil fields would have a fair—a fair, I say—show in 
Mesopotamia 

Mr. President, I have not been led afield. It is only because 
the sponsors of these petitions have failed to describe them 
that I have spoken so long. I recognize, as every Senator must 
recognize, the right of petition on the part of the people is 
inalienable like the right of equivocation on the part of the 
State Department 

Mr. WARREN presented a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial from the Douglas Community Club, of Douglas, Wyo., 
remonstrating against any amendment to the transportation 
act of 1920, which was 
state Commerce. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
West Palm Beach, Fla., praying for the adoption of the so 
called Shortridge-Foster child labor constitutional amend 
ment, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LADD presented the memorial of W. A. Samski and 
25 other citizens of Dunseith and vicinity, in the State of 
North Dakota, remonstrating against the passage of legisia- 
tion reducing the tariff on eggs, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition. numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens of Ostrander, Delaware, Galena, Sunbury, 
Powell, Leonardsburg, Ashley, and Westerville, all In the State 
of Ohio, praying for the passage of drastically restrictive 
immigration legislation, with quotas based on the 1890 census, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a resolution of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Dodge City, Kans., favoring reduced transportation 


referred to the Committee on Inter- 


| rates, but opposing amendment of the transportation act of 


| 24 other citizens of Anamoose, N. 


1920 at the present time, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Oberlin 
Kans., praying for the adoption of the so-called McCormick 
child labor amendment to the Constitution, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials.of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Scott City; members of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Committee for Law Enforcement of Clay Center; and 
of sundry citizens of Oberlin, all in the State of Kansas, 
remonstrating against the passage of legisiation modifying the 
Volstead Prohibition Act so as to legalize the manufacture and 
sale of beers and wines, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented a petition of sundry members of the 
Sorosis Club (a women’s literary club) of Harvey, N. Dak., 
praying for the participation of the United States in the 
World Court, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

He also presented the petition of Frank L. Glotzbach and 
Dak., praying for the re- 


| moval or reduction of the so-called nuisance and war taxes, 


They were handed to the Senator and he | 


especially the tax on industrial alcohol, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of Otto Rude and one other 
citizen of Pekin, N. Dak., praying for the passage of the so- 
ealled Norris-Sineclair bill, providing aid to agriculture, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of members of the Roland Town- 
ship Community Club, of Bottineau; of the Niagara-Shawnee 
Agricultural Club, of Niagara; of the Pierce County Farm Bu- 
reau, of Rugby, and of Gilbert Thompson and 41 other citizens 
of Makoti, all in the State of North Daketa, praying for the 
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passage of the so-called McNary-Haugen export corporation 
bill, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of members of the Associated 
Shop Craft Employees of the Great Northern Railway, of Devils 
Lake, N. Dak., remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called Howell-Barelay railway labor bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions of the Williston Commercial 
Club, of Williston, and the Association of Commerce, of Minot, 
both in the State of North Daketa, protesting agamst any 
amendment to the transpertation act of 1920 at the present time, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


He also presented memorials of Harry L. Simpson and 7 
other citizens (being members of the International Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of Mechanics), of Axel Bloom and 3: 
other citizens, of W. E. Tufford and 24 other citizens, and of 


John G. Morrison and 53 other citizens (being members of the 
Associated Organization of Shop Craft Employees of the Great 
Northern Railway), all of Devils Lake, N. Dak., remonstrat- 
ing against the passage of the se-called Howell-Barclay rail- 
way labor bill, which were referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 147) for the relief of Albert Wood, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
458) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 


referred the bill (S. 1574) for the relief of John O'Neil, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (Neo. 459) 
Lhereon, 

Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. HaArretp), from the Committee on 


Indian Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2879) to 
previde for the disposal of homestead allotments of deceased 
allottees within the Blaekfeet Indian Reservation, Mont., re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
460) thereon. 

Mr. BALL, frem the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1230) to amend section 11 
of the act entitled “An act for the retirement of public-school 
feachers in the District of Columbia,” approved January 15, 
1920, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 461) thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Publie Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill €H. R. 7500) to authorize 
the sale of certain lands at or near Adger, Ada County, Idaho, 
for railroad purposes, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 462) thereon. 

Mr. NORRIS, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 1642) to previde for 
the purchase and sale of farm products, reported it with 
awmendinents and submitted a report (No. 463) thereon. 


INTERNATIONAL OF WOMEN 


Mr. PEPPER. IL repert back favorably from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations without amendment the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 99) authorizing an appropriation to defray, in part, 
the expenses of the sixth quinguennial convention of the 
International Council of Women, to be held at Washington, 
D. C., in May, 1925, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may net the joint resolution 

read? 

Mr. KING. L object. 
may be considered later. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. PEPPER. 
to permit 
objection ? 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
read. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resotved, etc., 
any money 


COUNCIL 


be 


Let it go to the calendar. Then it 
Objection is made. 

May I ask the Senator from Utah merely 
the joint resolution te be read before making his 


The joint reselution will be 


That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $10,000 for the purpose of defraying, in part, the expenses of 
the sixth quinquennial convention of the International Council of 
Women, to be held at Washington, D. C., in May, 1925. 


out of 


Mr. PEPPRR,. Mr. President, this organization is an inter- 
national organization, representing organized societies. of 


wemen in this and other countries, which has held heretofore, 
at Steckholm and Rome and ether places in Eurepe, meetings 
ef the quinguennial international convention. Washingten 


RE a 


has been selected for the ensuing, or sixth quimquennial, which 
will meet next year. This is a joint resolution which, if 
adopted, will merely signify, on the part of the Congress, 
good will toward this great organigzation, which represents 
10,000,000 women in this country and a great many mere mil- 
lions in other countries. The joint resolution authorizes a 
neminal appropriation fer defraying the expenses which are to 
be met at large by private or popular subscription. 

I very much hope that immediate consideration may be given 
to the joint resolution, and that favorable action may be taken 
without objection, because it is in line with such suggestions 
as we made recently in favor of the meeting of the interpar- 
liamentary union here and measures of a similar sort. I hope 
the Seuator from Utah will not press his objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course we all sympathize with 
the humanitarian and social activities of these organizations, 
but I suggested that the joint resolution ought to go to the 
ealendar in order that it might be considered in connection 
with other measures that are on the calendar and pressing for 
consideration. We shall reach it a little later during the 
morning hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
joint resofution gees to the calendar. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania a question. Has this matter been 
before the Committee on Appropriations? It seems to me that 
the Committee on Appropriations authorized an appropriation 
for this purpose just a day or two ago. I am not sure about 
it, and I am merely asking the Senator from Pennsyivania. 

Mr. PEPPER. No; my understanding is that it was sug- 
gested that an item covering an appropriation for this purpose 
be inserted in the State Department appropriation bill, but 
the committee thought it sheuld be made the subject of a 
separate bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I may be mistaken about it. I thought, 
however, that it had already been done. I think the joint 
resolution owght to pass. 

Mr. SWANSON subsequently said: Mr. President, in ref- 
erence to Senate Joint Resolution No. 99, which was reported 
unanimously from the Committee on Foreign Relations by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania {Mr. Perper] a few moments ago, 
authorizing an appropriation of $10,000 for the entertainment 
here of the International Council of Women, I wish to say 
that it has been eustomary whenever a large international 
gathering is held in Washington for the Government to appro- 
priate a certain sum of money to heip entertain the delegates. 
This is one of the largest women’s organizations in the world 
and is largely represented in America. I hope the Senator 
from Utah will not object te the immediate consideration and 
passage of the joint resolution. If it sheuld go to the calen- 
dar, it might be some little time before it could be passed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there will be such an enormons 
deficit anyway as a result ef the extravagance of this Con- 
gress that the $10,000 asked for now will not add very much 
to the sum total. I withdraw the objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
withdraws his objection, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the jofnt resolution (S. J. Res. 99) authorizing an appro- 
priation to defray in part the expenses of the sixth quinguen- 
nial convention of the laternational Council of Women, to be 
held at Washington, D. C., in May, 1925. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3161) to create the inland waterways corporation 
for the purpose of carrying out the mandate and purpose of 
Congress as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the transpor- 
tation act, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 3162) authorizing the Postmaster General to make 
monthly payment of rental for post-office premises under lease ; 
to the Committee on Pest Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3168) authorizing the Postmaster General to inves- 
tigate and continue star-route contracts now in operation on 
routes between Redding and Weaverville, Calif., and beiween 
Redding and Bieber, Calif.; to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 
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By Mr. ADAMS: 


A bill (S. 3164) for the relief of Lewis H. Easterly; and 
A bill (S. 3165) ‘for the relief of George A. McKenzie, alias | 


William A. Williams; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHTELDS: 

A bill (S. 3166) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the State of Tennessee four brass cannons with carriages; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Ry Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 3167) for the relief of James Francis McDonald 
and Sarah Elizabeth McDonald; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: 

A bill (S. 3168) to amend the act of Congress approved 
March 1, 1920, entitled “An act to regulate the hetght, area, 
and use of buildings in the District of Columbia, and to create 
a zoning commission, and for other purposes "; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PHTPPS: 

A bill (S. 3169) to provide for the payment of construction 
charges upon the Uncompahgre Federal irrigation project at 
the rate of $1 per acre per annum; to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (8S. 8170) fer the relief of Edgar William Miller; and 

A bill (8S. 3171) for the relief of sufferers from eartlquake 
in Japan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

FISH-RESCUE STATION ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. Lenroor) submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to House bill 8350, the State, 
Justice, ete., Departments appropriation bill, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

On page 83, after line 19, to insert the following: 

“The appropriation of $40,000 for the fiscal year 1923 for the 
establishment of a fish-reseve station on the Mississippi River made 
by the deficiency appropriation act approved July 1, 1922, is hereby 
continued and made available during the fiseal year 1925." 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4830) te provide for the protection of forest 
lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension 
of national forests, and for other purposes, in order to premote 
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the Annual Convention of the National Association of the 
Daughters of 1812, at Washington, D. C., April 22, 1924 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


| printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


Mr. Ropinson. The delegates and visitors attending this annual con- 
vention of the National Association of the Daughters of 1812 are 


representative of the patriotic and progressive elements in American 


citizenship. The organization appropriately perpetuates popular appre- 
elation for an important period in American history, a period crowded 
with names and achievements worthy to be commemorated 

It required a second clash of arms with the British Pm pire——the 
War of 1812—to establish the complete independence of our ancestors, 
for in spite of the triumph of the colonists, signalized by the firm 
establishment of the Union under the Constitution, Great Britain 
sought forcibly to compel American seamen born in Britain to serve 


| in her navy. 


| and thunder of fierce and unequal combats their 


the continuous production of timber on lands chietly suitable | 


therefor, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The bill (H. R. 8262) to fix the compensation of officers and 
employees of the legislative branch of the Government, which 
had previously been read twice by its title and ordered to lie on 
the table, was, on motion of Mr. WaRREN, referred to the Joint 
Select Committee on Adjustment of Compensation of Officers 
and Hmployees of Congress. 


_SALE OF COTTON FUTURES 
Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, there is on the desk of the 


President of the Senate a motion to discharge the Committee | 


on Agriculture and Forestry from the consideration of Senate 
bill 626. I should like to have that motion laid before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senater from Arkansas 
calls up the following motion, which will be stated. 


The Reaptne Crerk. On April 10 a motien was entered by | 


the Senator from ArfFansas as follows: 


I hereby enter a motion to discharge the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry from the further consideration of the bill (S. 626) to 
prevent the sale of cotten and grain In future markets. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question: is upen agree- 
ing to the motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry is discharged from the further consideration 
of the bill. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think {ft ouglit to be an- | 


nounced by the Chair that by virtue of the motion having been 
agreed to the bill automatically goes to the calendar. 


Mr. CARAWAY. I have no objection to the bill going to the 


calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the opinion of the Chair 
that the bill must go to the calendar. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is my understanding. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBINSON, OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Reconp an address delive by my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Arkansas. [{Mr. ‘Roprnson], at 


The untrained, fll-equipped, and half-fed armies of the Union whith 
advanced to battle against thoroughly trained and well-supplied I 
diers overcame the disadvantages under which they fought by s 
born purpose and unyielding courage Our fighting men at sea proved 
worthy of the cost and effort made in their behalf Through the smoke 
tliant hands uplified 
in victory a new emblem, the ensigu of the American Navy 

About 110 years bave passed since the close of the War of 1812, 
These years bave been filled with revolutions, The map of the world 
has been made anew Improved processes of communication have 
accomplished radical changes in the hablis of civilized peoples. The 
Battle of New Orleans, the mest decisive land engagement of the war, 
resulting in complete victory to the United States, was fought long 
after the technical close of the war through the treaty of Paris. Such 
an incident woukl be impossible now. A treaty signed in Paris at noon 
to-day would be published in New Orleans within an hour, and ite 
details would be transmitted by telegraph, by telephone, by wireless, 
and by radio to the remotest villages before sunset. 

These changed conditions have brought nearer to every citizen the 
problems of his neighbors and to our Government the difficulties 
which other peoples seek to overcome. It is both a privilege and a 
responsibility to live in the present, when the obligations of citizenship 
are augmented by expanded opportunities and multiplied facilities for 
service. he membership of this organization is demonstrative of the 
highest standards of ability and character. The women who compose 
the National Association of the Daughters of 1812 are devoted to the 
principles upon which this Government is framed. They believe tn 
freedom and helpfulness. With nonpartisan patriotism and unsetfish 
sacrifice they cherish freedom of religion, freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, and of the person. They can be trusted to perform their 
part in making these princtples known in every sphere. 


PROFOUND INTEREST IN HONEST GOVERNMENT AND THE PROMOTION OF 
PEACE 


Two reforms are close to the hearts of good women everywhere— 
clean government and work! peace. 

It is a common mistake when evil conditions are found to seek new 
laws for their elimination. The true remédy is not additional 
statutes but the honest enforcement of existing laws. Crime ts an 
offspring of contempt for law. There exists a general lack of respect 
for authority which constitutes a seriogs menace to happiness through- 
out the United States. The public conscience needs to be aroused. 
Every wholesome influence must be exerted to cultivate sincere regard 
for the principles on which our system of justice rests. Yon deserve 
encouragement and support from private citizens and public officers in 
the firm stand of your association for sane and honest law enforte- 
ment. The issue is of supreme importance. Justice can not be im- 
partially administered when favoritism and bribery are common. 
The task of exposure is always distastéful and frequently provokes 
misunderstanding anid resentment, but honest citizens can not white- 
wash those who disgrace their offices by corrupt practices. The best 
reliance for the preservation of our institutions is found not in the 
conéeealment of fraud and dishonesty but in its expesure and preven- 
tion. Who has not been disgusted by noterious violations of the 
prohibition laws? The task of compelling respect for these statutes 
in many communities fs necessarily dificult. The whole-hearted co- 
operation of all ‘who desire that our Government shall be properly 
respected is needed to avert disgraceful failure. The illicit hquor 
business must be made unpopular before it can be terminated. Boot- 
leggers ‘will go out of business when respectable citizens cease to 
patronize them. What more harmful thing ean come than the break- 
down which present conditions respecting prohibition enforcement 
threatens? New laws are not required. What the country needs is 
straightforward enforcement of the laws we have. This can not come 
if those charged with enforcement profit from violations. The only 
effective remedy is to be found in vitalizing and giving expression to 
public sentiment in favor of maintaining respect for all laws, includ- 
ing those pertaining to prohibition. The problem ts easily stated buat 
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quite difficult to solve because of the combinations of secret interests nations, and the consequent impairment of national credit, the poverty 


and influence tantly at work to cause confusion and to prevent | 
entorcement, 
PROMOTION OF THE CAUSE OF PEACE 

The promotion of the conditions which make for permanent peace 
has been disappointingly slow. During the World War it was fre- 
quently said that the aim of the United States and our associates 
in the conflict was to end wars; to establish a reign of reason and 
justice which would compensate for the suffering and loss attending 
the onflict. Into the maelstrom of wrath and destruction the na- 
tions poured their best blood and richest treasures. The hope was 
almost universal that the future would be safeguarded against the | 
recurrence of international wars. That hope mitigated the pain of 
the wounded, tained the dying, and consoled the bereaved. No 
such result has come nor is it in immediate prospect. A casual sur- | 
vey reveals the alarming fact that military power is still the chief 
reliance of the nations for the settlement of their disputes. 

COMPARISON OF PRESENT WITH ARMIES BEFORE THE WAR 

A study of national armaments gives rise to the fear that fiercer 
struggles may come in spite of the efforts and sacrifices to prevent 
them. The standing armies of Germany, Austria, Hungary, and 
tulgaria have been reduced from approximately 900,000 in 1913 to 
200,000 men in 1922, but in spite of this reduction the aggregate 
strength of the standing armies of Europe has been increased during 


the same period by approximately three-quarters of a million sol- 
diers. This means that in the remaining States of Europe the num- 
ber under arms had increased in 1922 by more than 1,300,000 as 
compared with 1913. In spite of the fact that few European States 
have been able to balance their budgets, the majority are annually 
increasing their debts because of military expenditures. The active 
forces of France, Great Britain, and Italy have been slightly re- 


duced, but this has been more than offset by increases in the stand- 


ing armies of the smaller and particularly of the new sovereignties 
established through the war. The armies of France, Great Britain, 
and Italy number approximately 1,100,000 men, while those of the 
remaining States of Europe exceed 38,250,000. The small States 


bordering upon the western frontier of Russia maintain 650,000 men. 
This growth has come in spite of the agitation in favor of disarma- 
ment and world peace. 

REVIEW DISARMAMENT 


In of efforts emanating 


OF PROPOSALS FOR PEACE AND 
from The Hague, the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, the Washington Conference, and the League of Na- 
tions, military power in Europe has grown rather than diminished. 
Underlying this remarkable and appalling fact are national jealousies, 
and which, while they last, make moral peace im- 


possible and actual wars exceedingly probable. 


spite 


hatreds, fears 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

Two years ago the President, at the request of Congress, convened 
the Washington Conference, primarily to promote the limitation of 
naval arms, Its deliberations brought to the surface hitherto hidden 
or unrecognized difficulties. The results of the conference were disap- 
pointing, merely causing the destruction of 68 capital ships and a 
limitation on the construction of aircraft carriers and capital ships. 
The nations were left free to compete as to other forms of naval arma- 
ment, including light cruisers, flotilla leaders, destroyers, and sub- 
marines. One writer has said that the naval treaty is comparable to a 
dam which extends only part way across the river of naval competi- 
tion, thus concentrating the flow of the current in the unrestricted 
part of the channel. For this fraction of success the United States 
agreed not to further fortify our insular possessions and naval bases 
west of the Hawaiian Islands and Alaska in order to secure the con- 
turrence of Japan in the capital-ship limitation. 


THE LEAGUR OF NATIONS’ PLAN FOR PEACE AND DISARMAMENT 

The scheme for world peace incorporated in the League of Nations’ 
sovenant an agreement among its members to reduce all 
classes of armament, so that it will be adequate only to prevent in- 
ternal disorder and to enable the respective nations to fulfill their 
International obligations. 

Under this contract the Council of the League, February 5, 1921, 
voted to create a temporary mixed commission on reduction of arma- 
ment. The commission first met at Paris in July of that year, and 
throughout the period that has since elapsed has gathered information 
and studied the problem from every standpoint. It has identified cer- 
tain obstructions in the way of prompt reduction. The unsettled state 
of reparations and of interallied debts, the fluctuation and depreciation 
of the exchanges, and the confused and numerous economic problems, 
added to the survival of war hatreds and the perpetuation of racial and 
national animosities, haye prevented agreement on a plan for disarma- 
ment, and probably will continue to do so for an indefinite period. 
Every financial and moral consideration calls for reduction and limi- 
tation. The excessive tax burdens imposed by present military estab- 
lishments, the excess of expenditures over revenues in nearly all the 


embraces 


| States revealing 





and misery of many peoples, and their desire for relief are, however, 
overcome by fear of potential enemies who themselves dread attack 
from others. 

The Assembly of the League of Nations enunciated four 
principles as essential to the reduction of armaments: 

1. That no plan for disarmament can be fully successful unless it 
is general. 

~. Before the nations will reduce their armaments they must receive 
a satisfactory guaranty of safety. 

38. Such a guaranty may be provided in defensive agreements, gen- 
eral or regional. 

4. That a treaty of mutual guaranty can only be justified if pre- 
vious consent to reduction is given. 

The plan for regional guaranties called forth reports by various 
the dread that partial treaties of guaranty would 
sanction a return to the system of military alliances, which instead 
of insuring peace have usually caused States to increase their arma- 
ments. 


definite 


THE UNITED STATES SHOULD PARTICIPATE 

The United States should participate whole-heartedly in the en- 
lightened movement for the reduction of armaments and the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. 

We have refused to join the League of Nations, largely from fear 
of again becoming involved in European wars. No substantial senti- 
ment in the United States would leave to any European influence a 
voice in determining when this Government shall engage in war or 
how we shall prosecute future conflicts. 

With this in mind and accepted by all other nations, we may wisely 
cooperate with the League of Nations for the consummation of the 
major purposes which prompted its creation. 

The league has functioned in a surprising way to both its pro- 
ponents and its foes. It has become a gigantic clearing house for 
international complications. The foremost publicists and profoundest 
students of our time participate in its proceedings. Champions of the 
league now know that it can not compel unwilling nations to submit 
their disputes to its arbitrament. At the same time, those who at 
first feared the league would become a superstate, criticize it now as 
too feeble to be effective in maintaining peace. 

Our Government, in a quasi official way, is cooperating with agencies 
of the league for the suppression of the trade in opium, the white-slave 
traffic, and to prevent the spread of disease. It has sanctioned and 
encouraged efforts by experts to work out the reparations problem, which 
seems preliminary to stabilizing the exchanges and readjusting economic 
conditions. 

The United States should enter the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, not beeause it is an ideal tribunal or calculated in the imme- 
diate future to become a decisive factor in promoting peace, but because 
in so doing we will contribute to the substitution of understanding for 
hatred and the replacement of suspicion and antagonism by good will 
and that friendliness of feeling which are indispensable to effective 
cooperation. 

By participating in the court we will strengthen it in the confidence 
of mankind and make it potential for the administration of world justice. 

Not only should we join the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice; we should also participate in the league's efforts for disarmament, 
Partisanship and prejudice must not prevent our Government from 
using the information obtained by the League of Nations’ commission 
on disarmament. We may wisely avail ourselves of the wisdom of the 
great thinkers attracted to Geneva by the noblest cause which can 
engage the minds of men—the cause of peace. 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM G. M’ADOO AT SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. William G. 
McAdoo, former Secretary of the Treasury, at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on April 7, 1924. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The women who conceived the idea of the “school of democracy” 
have made a distinctly valuable contribution to progress. There is no 
more interesting study than democracy, and there is no more valuable 
education for the American citizen than a knowledge of the meaning, 
purposes, and principles of democracy. Next to Christian training, 
education is the essential foundation of good citizenship. This is be- 
coming increasingly manifest, because the growth of population and 
the complex developments of civilization are constantly making the 
tasks of democracy more intricate and serious. 

Self-government is the most difficult of all human institutions. In 
no other form of government is it necessary to maintain so high a 
standard of citizenship as in a democracy, because democracy rests 
upon the character and quality of its citizenship. Illiterate people 
are incapable*®of self-government. Illiteracy is the chief foe of democ- 
racy, because an ignorant electorate is casily aominated by classes or 
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powerful groups or by the infivence of money, and when that condi- 
tions arises, democratic government exists in form only. The funda- 
mental problem of democracy, therafore, is the individual citigen. 
Success of democratic institutions must proceed from the individual, 
The continuous problem, therefore, is the development of individual 
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| than death itself, and yet rx 


character and intelligence. Success in any democratic undertaking is | 


possible only when the process of perfecting the individual is con- 
stantly pursued. We must create in every citizen that essential self- 
respect and self-restrain which, in a democracy, is the substitute for 
the external restraint imposed upon the citizen by the will of the 
autocrat under arbitrary forms of government. 

The development of the Individual in a democracy ts obtained mainly 


threugh the processes of common Living, and in those processes there | 


must be a constant cultivation of the highest moral standards and 
spiritual qualities because they are the indispensable guaranties of 


Christian conduct and democratic citizenship. The struggle for citizen- 
ship is in itself the struggle for democracy, and the success of the 


struggle for citizenship means the svecess of the struggle for democ- | and what a debauchery of public and private morals fs involved 
racy. It is, primarily, the task of the church, because it is through | these indefensible offenses! Among those most responsible for thts 


the teachings of Christ as expounded by the church that the spiritual 


and moral forces of humanity are constantly strengthened and re- | 


plenished. It is, secondarily, the task of the sehools and colleges, be- 
cause it is through the diffusion of knowledge and the cultivation of 


the human mind that the citizenship of a democracy can be bul- | 


warked against ignorance and intolerance. 

Good citizenship begins with moral character and the church ifs a 
great teacher. The religion of Christ and the Ten Commandments 
are the very foundation of Christian character and the very Gibraltar 
of democracy and democratic eftizenship. 

The granting of full political rights In 1920 to women was a step 
of profound importance. It was the application of the fundamental 
principle of the Democratic Party—equal opportunity for all. Women 
had been discriminated against throughout the centuries in the matter 
of politiea! rights, and even in our great democracy it required 131 
years to convince men that women were entitled to equal rights or 
full citizenship in this great democracy. This emancipation of women 
from politieal inferiority thrust upen them suddenly a political power 


and influence, the significance and effect of which ts not yet fully | 


appreciated. How will women exercise that power? Certainly they 
can not exercise it effectively and righteously unless they study and 
understand the principles and problems of democracy. Your “ schools 
of democracy,” therefore, serve a high and admirable purpose. Never 
was there a time in the life of the Republic when good citizenship 
was more needed than now and never had women a greater oppor- 
tunity to help ereate the right kind of citizenship. Never was there 
a time when the church had a greater mission to perform in stimu- 
lating and maintaining high standards of mera! character and right- 
eousness than now. A great erusade of the women of America for 
individual and political righteousness ts more needed than ever be- 
fore in our history, because there has been an alarming’ deterioration 
of spiritual and moral force in the United States since the World 
War was ended. 

The Republican element in our leadership has condemned idealism 
and has exalted materialism to such a degree that there has been a 
marked debasement of public and private standards of morality since 
the wer. Men's theughts seem to be centered almost wholly upon 
the material things of life under the impulse of false political and 
economic doctrines. This has resulted in a growing indifference to 
the church and to that fine idealism which always indicates fhe high- 
est spiritual qualities and the nobler aspirations of a people. The 
imperative need of Amverica to-day is to reinearnate and dynamitize 
the spiritual and moral forces of eur country, to elevate our political 
standards, and to institute an irresistable crusade for righteousness 
which will bring the people back to those finer and higher conceptions 
ot duty and responsibility which are at once the very essence and the 
absolute safeguard of democratic tmetitutions. 

The shocktmg scandals at Washington are conclusive proof of the 
debasement of public morality of which I speak. If the crime of 
Secretary Fall had been a sporadic case of dishonesty and faithlessness 
of a high sdministration official, ft would not be fair to indict Repub- 
lican leadership in its entirety. But Seeretary Fall’s was not a 
sporadic case. He was only one of the leading figures in the carefully 
organized conspiracy on the part of sinister influences to despoil the 
Nation of the great oil reserves which haf been scrupulously pre- 
served by the Wilson administration for the protection and security 
of the Nation In time of war. This oll scandal is a striking exhibition 
of the subordination of patriotism and idealism to the base cupidity 
of materialism and selfishness. It is only one of a number of painful 
and humiliating scandals as disclosed by the investigations now in 
progress at Washington. Other great departments and bureaus of the 
Government are permeated with graft, corruption, and incompetence. 

We pass from the oil scandal to the Veterans’ Bureau scandal, than 
which no meaner or more contemptible crime against the innecent and 
helpless can be found. In every hospital in the land disabled veterans 
of the World War are depemdent upon the honest and efficient adminis- 
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In these hospitals are to be found 
meu without legs, men without arms, men without cyes, men without 
tongues, men without rensen, hopelessly and trretrievably disabled 
and deprived of sanity never to be regained, endwring sacrifices greater 








tration of the Veterans’ Bureau 


ybed of the care and the comforts—even 
the essential medicine and supplies—which had been generously pro- 
vided for thent by the American people through thefts and faithless- 
ness of those appointed by this administration to operate the Veterans’ 
Bureau 


The prohibition scandals are obnoxious and humiliating to every 


lover of law and order and to every cood tizen who epects the 
majesty of our Constitution. Graft and corruption stalk through 
the administration of these laws like a menacing shadow over the 
land A witness on the stand a few days ago before the Senate com- 


mittee confessed to the payment of $150,000 to secure legal permits 
from the Department of Justice and the Treasnry Department to carry 
on illicit and bootlegging operations. What a prostitution of fustice 


im 


state of affairs are wealthy and highty educated classes who boast 
of law evasions and set an example to the people of contempt of law 
which can not fail to produce hurtfal reactions. These wenlthy 
classes are chiefly responsible for the nefarious trade of the boot- 
legger. A proper regard for a high standard of citizenship and morality 
would make these wealthy classes set a worthy example to their 
fellow countrymen of respect for law and patriotic cooperation to 
enforce the law. : 

The Department of Justice scandal, now fn process of exposure, 
is a crown of shame upon the Republican leadership. The Attorney 
General of the United States, the Secretary of the Navy of the 
United States, driven out of office by the censure of the Senate of the 
United States, Republicans joining with Democrats in passing resolu- 
tions of censure and investigation ! 

These high crimes and misdemeanors against democracy must be 
punished so mercilessly that no man hereafter will dare to commit 
them. They strike at the very life of the Republik The punishment 
fixed by law is wholly inadequate to the gravity of these offenses 
against the State. Traitors In time or war are no worse than 
traitors in time of peace who andermine, in this sinister fashion, the 
very foundations of our Institutions. These crimes could not have 
been committed unless there had been a debasement of private and 
political morals of far-reaching character. It fs not because Republi- 
can leadership and a Republican administration is responsible for 
these grave offenses against the nation that Democrats have exposed 
them and demanded punishment of the guilty. It is not a question 
of partisan politics. It is a question of morals. What Democrats 
condemn and every good citizen condemns, regardless of political 
affiliations, is the debauchery of public morality which has made 
possible under this administration these crimes against the public 
welfare. Through purity of government, through incorruptible gov- 
ernment alone, can the life of democracy be saved. Republicans are 
just as much concerned as Democrats in preserving the life of the 
Nation. The heritage of liberty is common to us all and no more 
sacred duty rests upon the people of this generation than to trans- 
mit that heritage untainted and untarnished to our children and to 
our childrens’ children in order that they too may enjoy the benefits 
of the glorious institutions we inherited from our fathers. 

It is because these grave scandals and offenses against the public 
weal have occurred exclusively under a Republican administration that 
the Republican administration must bear the responsibility and pay 
the penalty. Our first duty is to purify the Government, to restore 
those high moral standards and conceptions of duty which make pub- 
lic office truly a public trust to be administered in the interest of all 
the people. Republican leadership can not purify the Government. 
It is too seriously enmeshed in the difficulty. The Republican organi- 
zation is controlled by the very men and predatory influences which 
have brought about the present disastrous state of affairs at Washing- 
ton. They can not be intrusted with its reformation. These influences 
consist of a combination of the great financial powers, big business, 
organized railroad executives, and corrupt political bosses which have 
a direct stake in Government, and which have transformed our Goy- 
ernment into a plutedemocracy. 

What is a plutodemocracy? The dictionaries define it as govern- 
ment through the influence of money under the forms of a democracy. 
This is exactly what we have today at Washington! Do not the 
revelations in the various investigations prove it? lt is the influence 
of money operating in legislation and in the great departments and 
bureaus at Washington that has prostituted government to private 
ends. 

It was the influence of money that caused the downfall of Mr. Fall 
and his betrayal of the public interest. It was the infuence of money 
that corrupted the Veterans’ Bureau. It was the influence of money 
im the Department of Justice that debauched the administration of 
justice. It was the influence of money that controlled the action of 
the Republican National Convention in 1920, aud subsequently de- 
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termined the character of the administration at Washington. It was 
the influence of money, represented by the unparalleled $7,000,000 
Republican campaign fund in 1920 that caused the enactment of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, which is taxing every American home 
in the land—-men, women, and children alike—for the enrichment of 


the great trusts, monopolies, and combinations of finance and trans- 
portation, which contributed to that campaign fund and dominate the 
Republican Party. It was the influence of money that gave to the men 
of great incomes in the United States the principal benefit of the tax 
reductions made in the revenue bill of 1921. 

It is the influence of money operating upon the Government at Wash- 
jnugton which has demoralized and unmoralized departments and 


great 


bureaus to the injury of the public. It is the influence of money that 
has brought idealism into contempt and exalted materialism and gain 
as the right standards of private and national life. It is the influence 
of money that has sterilized righteousness and exalted isolation and 
selfishness as the policy of the Nation. 

What could more strikingly demonstrate the supremacy of material- 
ism in the Government over idealism and humanity than to contrast 


the demand for the Mellon plan of tax reduction with the indifference 
to the demand for the prompt enactment by the Congress of a law sub- 
mitting a constitutional amendment for the protection of child labor? 
It is painful how the administration has put forward tax re- 
duction, a purely materialistic thing, the paramount and leading 
measure, to the neglect of American childhood with its compelling ap- 


to see 


as 


peal for protection. The pleading of the mothers of America that 
immediate action be taken to preserve from selfish exploitation the 
children, to whom we must look for that healthful and righteous 
citizenship upon which the continuance of democracy depends, has 


been disregarded. 
Shall waterialism 
with child labor 
Christian spirit 


childhood ! 
be victor 


Saving of taxes or saving of American 
triumph with reduced taxes or humanity 
abolished? God grant that the moral fiber and the 
of America not become impaired that the 
preservation of American childhood may not take precedence over tax 
1eduction or any other demand of materialism or greed. 

There are other things more important to the welfare of the Nation 
than money. Among these are further measures to women 
equal economic and civil rights with men. Equal political rights they 


may 80 


to secure 


have, but those are not enough to give them that full equality of 
citizenship to which they are entitled under our democratic form of 


government. <A graye cconomic wrong has long been practiced against 
women in the payment to them of less compensation than is paid to 
men for the same work performed. I trust I may be pardoned for 
illustrating this point by a page from my own experience. 

In 1909, when the great downtown Hudson River tunnels in New 
York were about to be opened by the company of which I was presi- 
dent, my superintendent suggested that women ticket agents be em- 
ployed. I asked his reasons. He said that women in these positions 
would help carry out the policy of “the public be pleased,” which I 
had declared to be the policy of the tunnel system; that they became 
more expert than men in making change when they had learned the 
business; and to clinch the argument he said, “they are cheaper.” I 
said, “ If they are as good or better than men, why should we pay them 
less?” He replied, ‘‘I thought you wanted to run the road economi- 
cally?” I at but not at the expense of justice. employ 
women as ticket sellers, but pay them the same rates that we pay men 
for the same work.” This was done as a matter of social and economic 
justice. It first time in the history of this country that a 
corporation or large employer had formally established the principle 
of equal pay for equal work performed, regardless of sex. 

When I became Director General of all the railroads of the United 
States in 1918 I found that large numbers of women were employed in 
all kinds of positions, many of them unhealthful and unsuited to their 
sex, and that they were discriminated against in the matter of pay, re- 
ceiving less for the same work performed than men. I created a 
women’s welfare department and established suitable conditions of em- 
ployment and service. I also struck down the discriminations against 
women by providing that they should receive the same pay as men for 
like service performed. I mention these matters because they bring to 
light an economic abuse. Women must have that equal opportunity, 
politically, economically, and civilly, to which they are entitled as 
equal partners in this great institution of democracy. And I mention 
it also to emphasize the point that the base materialism which takes 
advantage of the weaker sex to compel them to receive less pay than 
men for like service performed must give way to that higher law of 
justice and idealism which puts the welfare of human beings above 
greed and sordid considerations. 

The growing influence money and materialism, with all of the 
sordid influences that follow in their train, is lowering the tone and 
quality of American citizenship to the grave imperilment of the Re- 
public. It ig the influence of money which has brought upon us the 
evils of plutodemocracy. The Democratic Party is the one political 
party uncontanrinated by high finance, big business, aud monopoly, 
capable of destroying plutodemocracy and of restoring militant and 
progressive demecracy with all of its force and power to serve the 
genuine interests of the American people. The Democratic Party is 


said, do, 


was the 


of 


the one political party capable of providing that equality of oppor- 
tunity for all and that impartial administration of justice upon which 
alone the prosperity, welfare, and happiness of a great people can 
securely rest. 

Under the Presidency of that immortal statesman, Woodrow Wilson, 
the American people experienced the finest example of progressive 
Christian democracy applied to government. There were no scandals, 
no betrayals of public trust under the Wilson adnrinistration. The 
rights of the people were jealously guarded and every important meas- 
ure was based upon the true principle of democracy—equal 
tunity for all, special privilege to none. Credit was reformed for the 
benefit of all classes. The interests of agriculture were conserved by 
numerous enlightened measures. The political emancipation of women 
was achieved. A law was enacted declaring labor a human attribute 
to be protected as such; that it was not a material commodity, as it 
had theretofore been treated. A law to protect child labor against 
abuse and peonage was passed but declared unconstitutional by a 
majority of one vote in the Supreme Court. The rights of legitimate 
business were safeguarded by laws designed to protect the little busi- 
ness Men and consumers against oppression and the unfair practices 
of big ‘business. Social justice was advanced in every direction. The 
greatest war of all the ages was fought to victory in an incredibly 
short space of time, and liberty was preserved to the people. 

Christian democracy under Woodrow Wilson stood for world peace, 
for disarmament, for cooperation between the nations to advance the 
interests of humanity and bring new hope to the people of the world. 

Plutodemocracy under Harding and Coolidge stands for isolation, 
materialism, selfishness, indifference to world peace and to the inter- 
ests of humanity throughout the world. 

Under the Christian democracy of Woodrow Wilson this Nation 
was clevated to new heights of morality and righteousness and the 
people enjoyed unparalleled prosperity. 

Under the plutodemocracy of Harding and Coolidge the Nation 
has regressed. Not one step for social justice has been taken. Not 
one measure for the benefit of all the people has been passed, Privi- 
lege has held sway and is the sole beneficiary of the two leading 
measures enacted under this administration—the revenue act of 1921 
and the Fordney-McCumber* tariff law. Prosperity has not been 
equally diffused. It has been a prosperity of classes and not of the 
masses. Agriculture has been prostrated and farm prosperity de- 
stroyed by unwise laws and policies. Amazing corruption and scandals 
abound, impairing the confidence of the people in the integrity of 
the administration and in the soundness of our institutions. Dis- 
content and unrest, widespread and deep, prevail throughout the 
country. This the plutodemocracy has achieved in the short space of 
three years. 

Shall we res ore progressive Christian democracy to power or 
shall we have four more years of plutodemocracy and the corruption 
and inefficiency now prevailing at Washington? 

The great exemplar of Christian democracy, the militant soldier 
in the cause of social justice and humanity, has gone to his im- 
mortal rest. His was a lofty soul, his was a sublime conception of the 
rights of humanity. He was the champion of peace. He was the 
benefactor of mankind. The grandeur of his moral character, the 
courage of his Christian spirit, the nobility of his idealism make 
him one of the greatest figures of all time. There was no moral 
decadence while he was President, nor did the forces of reaction and 
materialism gain sway or advantage. We gave his life for his ideals 
and set an example of heroism for principle which will forever 
remain an uplifting force in American life—Woodrow Wilson. 

The clarion call of a new crusade of moral and political righteous- 
ness rings out in the land. It calls to women particularly to put 
on their armor and enlist in the fight. It will not be an easy battle. 
It can not be won without sacrifices; it can not be won without ad- 
herence to principles; it can not be won without enthusiasm. It 
ean be won if the hosts of democracy, men and women alike, sub- 
ordinate selfish interests, exalt righteousness, and unite in an irre- 
sistible drive against corruption, incompetence, and materialism to 
plant the standard of democracy, justice, and God so high upon the 
Capitol at Washington that it can never be touched again by tainted 
hands or plutocratic power, 


oppor- 


HE WORLD COURT AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial which appeared in the 
Wheeling Register, of Wheeling, W. Va., on the 22d day of 
April, 1924, which is entitled “ The Reasons.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tue Reasons 


No move has been made by a Republican-controlled Senate to adopt 
the League of Nations or to modify it for adoption in the next five 
years, although in i920 it was promised by Mr. Harding that the 
“best of the league” would be included in an association of nations 
which the United States would join, while 31 eminent Republican 
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leaders solemnly declared unto the American people that the surest 
way into the league lay in electing Mr. Harding. 

The league promises were totally abandoned, but as President Mr. 
Harding sought membership in the World Court as established under 
the League of Nations. President Coolidge, upon taking office, indorsed 
the Harding plan, but Senator Lopes, head of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, made no effort to act on this all-important matter. A 
few days ago the nonpartisan League of Nations Association, tiring 
of such faithlessness, addressed an open letter to Sir Henry demanding 
to know why nothing had been done relative to the court, wherewith 
Senator Perrer introduced a resolution bringing up the subject and 
Senator Lopes graciously announced that hearings would be held 
immediately. He had been reminded that Congress is soon to adjourn 
and that the following organizations are on record as favoring the 
league and court and that they vote in the next election: 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ (representing 125,000 churches 
with a membership of more than 20,000,000), American Federation of 
Labor, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, American Bar 
Association, National League of Women Voters, American Association 
of University Women, Central Conference of American Rabbis, National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, the House of 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, National Council of Wo- 
men, National Council of the Congregational Churches, Methodist 
Episcopal Clergy Annual Conference, and Church Peace Union, Na- 
tional Woman's Christian Temperance Union, World Peace Foun- 
dation, United Society of Christian Endeavor, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American Unitarian Association, Union Ministers’ 
Meeting, American Federation of Teachers, National Board 


of Young 
Women’s Christian Association, National Service Star 


Legion, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, Girls’ Friendly Society in America, 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Association (legis- 
lative department), Baptist World Alliance, World Christian Citizens’ 
Conference, National Association of Credit Men, All-Nations Associa- 
tion, International Missionary Union, Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom, New York Council for International Coopera- 
tion to Prevent War, Association to Abolish War, Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania, Woman's Missionary 
Union of Friends in America, Northern Baptists’ Convention, New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs, Bar Association of the City of New 
York, Foreign Policy Association, Woman's Pro-League Council and 
Peace Association of Friends in America. 

It may, however, be predicted right now that the Lodge hearings 
will result in nothing concrete. 
affiliation with the court in event of a Coolidge victory will be all. 

Will the people again be fooled? 


PORTO RICAN SOLDIERS 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter addressed to me by the Delegate 
from Porto Rico |Mr. Davita] in which he discusses the pres- 
ent and former status of our Porto Rican soldiers. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


be 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1925. 
Hon. JaMes W. Wapsworth, Jr., 
The United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR WAbDSwoRTH: On behalf of the people of Porto 
Rico, I desire to thank you for the splendid tribute which you paid 
her soldiers on the floor of the Senate yesterday during the discus- 
sion of the bill providing for adjusted compensation for the veterans 
of the World War. 

That tribute was all the more noteworthy because the incident that 
gave rise to your remarks was altogether unexpected. The fact that 
you detected the injustice and applied the remedy immediately upon 
it being brought to the attention of the Senate will always be grate- 
fully remembered by our people. 

Your amendment, in the one case striking out the words “ mem- 
bers of the Porto Rican Regiment of Infantry” from the list of 
troops that are debarred from participation in the benefits of the so- 
called “bonus; and, in the second instance, your amendment recog- 
nizing duty in the Canal Zone as overseas service, are both dictated 
by a sense of justice and fair play. 

Yesterday's discussion discloses that there still exists in the minds 
of some Members of the Senate a misconception regarding the status 
of the Porto Rican troops. Thus, there was repeated reference to the 
Porto Rican Regiment of Infantry. This same mistake in nomencla- 
ture was made when a bill was before the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations some months ago. Repeated reference was made to that 
organization, although it has ceased to exist as such for several years, 


having been expanded and merged into the Forty-second and Sixty- | 


fifth Infantry Regiments. The mistake was corrected in the House 
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Another Republican promise of certain | 
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| esainigines, but it cropped ont again yesterday in the Senate, several 

| of those who participated in the discussion apparently being unaware 

of the fact that this regiment hag been merged with the other units 
in the Infantry arm of the Regular Establishment 

As a matter of fact there is no more oceasion now for referring 

to the Porto Rican Regiment than there is for citing the 


regiments 
of dragoons that were once a part of the Regular Art 


ny, or certair 

other units that have ceased to exist The Porto Rican Regiment 
of Infantry ceased to exist by reason of an amend t which I 
advocated when the national defense act was before the Hous yn 
March 8, 1920, reading as follows: 

“The Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry and the officers and 
enlisted men of such regiment shall become a part of the Infartry 
branch herein provided for, and its officers shall, on July 1, 1929, 

| be recommissioned in the Infantry with their present grades and 
dates of rank unless promoted on that date in cordance with 
the provisions of section 23 hereof.” 
That amendment was adopted and became a part of the act June 
4, 1920. Under its terms the Porto Rican Regiment became the § 
fifth Regiment of Infantry, and I believe I am warranted tn saying tha 
the records of the War Department will ose that it compar 
in point of discipline and efficiency with any unit in the Regular 
Army. 
Another matter upon which there appeared to be a lack of informa 
tion, as disclosed by the debate, was the status of Porto Ricans a t! 
zens. To illustrate, the question was asked you Is it the practice, 


then, to pay a bonus or anything of this sort to one 


who is not a citizen 
of this country?’ 


The speaker then proceeds to argue, apparently on 
the theory that the Porto Ricans are not citizens, but places them and 
the people of Hawaii in the same category with the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands with respect to citizenship 


Surely the distinguished Senator must have overlooked the fact that 


in 1917, American citizenship 
was conferred upon the people of Porto Rico and that in this regard 
there is no difference between the people of Porto Rico and the 
ants of any of the sovereign States. 

I wish to make clear that it is not my intention t 
those who participated in the debate, but only to 


under the terms of the Jones Act, passed 


inhabit 


o criticize any of 
keep the record 
straight. The original error in this terminology was made in the Honse;: 
and if I did not take any steps to correct the same at the timo, It was 
because it escaped my notice, and I could not imagine how 
could occur after the merging of the Porto Rican 
Regular Army. 


such an error 
Regiment into the 


Again thanking you on behalf of the people of Porto Rico, I 


am, 
Very truly yours, 


FeurxX Cordova DAVILA, 


THE FREEPORT PLAN 
Mr. COPELAND. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Recorp an address by John M. Harrington on the Free- 
port tariff plan. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
| Tue Freerorr PLANX—A Brier in BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN Prorte 
AND THEIR D®SCENDANTS 
| The obligation to find out in advance what principle one is about 


to vote to uphold and to reach a conclusion thereon without prejudice 
or selfish motive is a patriotic duty of the first importance 
The Freeport plan: A four-year national campaign, to be 


con- 
ducted through the agency of and at the expense of small clubs 
throughout the United States, to encourage the study and discussion 


of public questions, and especially to spread the knowledge that so- 
called “ protection” by high-tariff rates amounts in actual practice 
simply to a license to rob the mss of the American people for the 
benefit of a favored few. 

The tariff issue can never be taken out of politics until the people 
shall have acquired a more thorough understanding of the subject 
and shall have expressed their conclusion in a manner not to be 
misinterpreted by the special interests. 

There are millions of men and women in this country not 
the favored few who in the past have voted to uphold 
* protection,” 


among 
so-called 
but who in future would surely insist upon equality of 
opportunity among all the people and special privileges to none, if 
they would but ascertain for themselves just what “ protection” 
actual practice really means. 

It is essential, therefore, to afford to the American people, includ 
ing our adversaries, ample opportunity of realizing the accuracy of 
the following nine propositions: . 

1. Under so-called “protection” the American consumers have 
heretofore been, and will again be, compelled to pay 20 per cent to 

| upward of 100 per cent more than they would have to pay otherwise 
not merely for products imported from abroad but also for articles 
produced in the United States, and that, too, for the benefit of foreign 
as well as American investors. 


im 
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(Se The Tariff “ul the Trusts, by Franklin Pierce, late of the New 
Yor) at p 26, 20-31, 42, 63-65, 78. 236, 280, 282; The Tariff, by 
Lem Fran Lyvarger, of the Philadelphia bar, at pp. 15, 18, 21, 
; 28, 167-170, 172-179; The Tariff in Our Times, by Ida M. 
" ll, of New York, at pp. 23, 30, 81, 59, 61, 105, 149, 161, 262- 
4 69-270, 278, 290-291, 292, 333, 334; Tariff History of the | 
I Stat 5th ed.. by Dr. F. W. Tause one-time professor of 
Col Hiarvard University, and former chairman of the | 
J ul Tarif Com: L t p 5 oe) nd Sor Aspects of the 

Ou yy ft ] ne uthor, at pp. 9-10.) The fore- 
ri vill b e referred t y mentioning the | 
‘ ept that D Taussig’s tw oks will be dis- | 
ti lished as Tariff Hist ind Tarif? Questions (See also, gen- | 
erally, D ‘ ‘| gs J Te publi din 13 Wealth of | 
Nations \dar Sr a etime call t ie “father of modern 
} l volume yrighted in 1 y Worthing: | 
1 ( iat o I ™ Wa & of New 
1 the t ment nd against “ pro- | 

t tl elk é v ries ad 

] i ie t j Tht rif ques 

ed s ne af l j I ts o1 

2-293 i ns will 

lent Wi l ‘ iil laws wel steel ra 
] e for a I wel sold i I, r ‘ $ sewing & 

V é | ‘ R45 ad $ ind in outh Am i for $25 
} é v sold fer 2 iD jess than the 
he il, arger, 167-168; Piet is he Borax Co., | 
corpo! I “l j i Califern Nevada, and | 

iu G4 hd j I ‘ here at 7j cents a pound while the export 
j thus pelling Americans te pay to for- | 
‘ o ! ni much as forei « ! paid for a | 
j t und this country Pierce, 64— I 199) ; Mir. | 

Keene ‘ \ ewele found it profitabl te uy American 

a hes ir Londo! eshi DOr thi unt and sell fer | 
St h, for which othe harged $20, and the we bh manutac- 
1 uupelled the retailers in this country te agree to sell at §28 | 
‘ 2.50 1 sam watch that was offs ( I he Kalkan States for 
$ (‘] if Heat (1913), Comarit ‘ Ways and Means, House 
< ley i t | 1750-1753 ise I : 170). | 

iis is invested w ver the largest and safest profit ie ex- | 
pe nd when the Alien Enemy Preperty Ceertedian shall have | 
finished his work the Art can people will * in a better pesition to 

the extent te which foreign investors ef all countries have | 
ee enefited by the “ protective tarif® ax enacted by our Con 
The facts aud figures already published indicate to some 
extent the amount that had been invested here by Germans alone. 
esides, over 90 per cent of American producers are engaged in 
eccupetions that can not possibly be affected foreign competition. | 
(Test this assertion by United States census records or by canvassing 
any gathering.) Assuming that foreign competition might injure the 
remaining 10 per cent (though, in fact, it would not), ought we. in 
any event, to permit all to be robbed in order that 10 per cent may 
be enriched unjustly? 

The fact that the comsumer's vote has been captured at each suc- 
ceeding election by successfully coneealing knowledge from him that he 
has been thus plundered has merely added insult to injury. And it 


is substantially correct to say that the only necessary or comfort of 


life that was immune from being enhanced in price by the practical 
effect of the “ protective” tariff system in force prior to 1918 was 
the air we breathed (Pierce, 217, 234—237; Lybarger, 20-26, 170—180) : 
and the same condition arises under the Fordney-MeCumber Tarif 
Act. The effect of that act in bringing about high prices of iron and 


steel products is pointed out in a pamphlet published in January, 1928, 
under the direction of H. BE. Miles, of 2 Rector Street, New York, 
M.'s. 

It is true that section 315 of the present tariff act empowers the 
l’resident to deerease rates of duty to the extent of 50 per cent, but, 
clearly, American consumers will thereby be afforded no relief: for the 
resident has declined to reduce the tariff on sugar, even im the ‘face 
of fact that the Canadian reduction of the tariff rate on raw 
has resulted in the reduction of the price of refined sugar to 
consumers. 


the 
Burar 
Canadian 

So-called “ protection" interferes with the operation of the natural 
of supply and demand; and since the American consumer ‘suffered 
the conflict in BPurepe added to the demand and diminished 
the supply of the necessaries of life, it is but right that he should, 
in turn, be permitted by the operation ef the same factors to enjoy 
the benefit of lewer prices when strife in Burope ceases and normal 
production is resumed. 

Ii, Under “ protective” tariff acts in force in the past the Govern- 
ment received in revenue less than 10 per cent of the amount™that was 
wrung from the American people by means of so-called “ protection,” 
and the balance went toward swelling the prefits of those whe were 
thus placed in a position to raise the prices of their products sold in 


Jaw 


because 


thie country; 
Fordney-McCumber 
( Pierce, 


and a similar 
Tarif Act. 


condition is brought about under the 


188, 217; Lybarger, 66, 180-185, 270-271; see also Tariff 
Questions, 9-10.) 
The result thus stated arose in the past from the facts (1) that 


while tariff duties were collectible pot at all from articles of com- 
merece produced in the United States but only from such commodities 
as were imported from abroad, yet the prices te the American con- 


summer of domestic products were raised by an amount substantially 
equal to the “ protective” tarif upon foreign articles that would 
otherwise have competed in price therewith (Lybarger, 270-271); and 
(2) that the American people consumed a far greater quantity of 


demestic products, which were thus subjected to an artificial increase 


in price (though the Government received no part thereof), than they 


cons foreign products, upon which a tariff duty was actually 
paid to the Government, the amount of our domestic commerce having 
been about thirty-five times the value of imports (Lybarger, 121, 133; 
Pierce, 18-109, 135: Tariff Questions, $—-20). 

Certainly bo system of taxation can be just that requires the tax- 


payer,to part with a dollar in order 
than a dime. 


Is it better 
in order 


that the Government may receive 


ler 
fai 
that 


not to raise the revenue required by direct taxation 
people may know what is being exacted by way of 
the amount cellected will reach the Federal 
the Federal Government now raises the major 
revenue required by taxing corporations, decedent estates, 
and only a smailer fraction thereof from tariff duties on 


the 
that 


sides, 


axation and entire 
Treasury ? BR 


part of the 


4hu incom 


imports 

Moreover, the object of “ protection” is mot to raise revenue but 
to shut out fereign commedities from this country, thereby preventing 
the collection of tariff duties thereon. In fact, the McKinley “ pro- 
tective”’ tariff act is frankly entitled “Am act to reduce the revenue,” 
etc. «U. S. Stet. L., 1890, chap. 1244; see also Lybarger, 278, 278, 
a4). 

1iJ. The impesition by “ protective” tariff acts of specific duties 
based upon weight, mensure, or number of lines (as in the case of 
buttans where different crades of the same product have been 


affected, resulted m compelling the American consumers of the cheaper 
grades of hundreds of articles te pay a ‘tax of 111 per cent to 280 
per cent, while the purchasers of the more expensive grades were 


required to pay but 60 per cent to 86 per cent. 


(Pieree, 26, 42, 288-290; Lybarger, 175-179, 171-174, 280-281, 
296.) 
Over 1,900 years ago Julius Cesar imposed tariff rates of only 3 


per cent upon the “barbarians” he conquered (Lybarger, 204), yet 
for nearly 50 years prior to 1913 the patient American people submit- 
ted the extortions and injustice hereinabove mentioned. The aver- 
awe tariff rate under our first tariff act of 1789 was 64 per cent. 
Thus Alexander Aamilten considered 64 per cent sufficient to give all 
necessary protection to eur then infant industries, and he doubted the 
wisdom of the leng coutinuance of the policy (Lybarger, 249; Pierce, 
5. 206). The highest rate in the tariff act of 1816 was 25 per cent. 
Duties were then imposed to encourage Infamt industries and te estab- 
lish a more diversified industrial condition in our country, were 
intended to removed within three years, and affected a list of 
articles so brief as to be printed om a page about a foot square (Pierce, 
¥53-257; Lybarger, 248-258). At the beginning of the Buropean war 

where there bad been no se-called “ protection” since 1849 
(Pierce, 330), certainly had industries as diversified as our own, 
although her natural resources were not comparable to ours; and, 
besides, she had the greatest tonnage in merchant ships afloat, while 
our once great merchant fleet, because of the effect of our “ pro- 
tective”” tariff policy, had been driven from the seas (Pierce, 99—100, 
105-106, 108-109; Tarbell, 255, 61-62, 203). The American people 
now know how necessary ships are to the conduct of medern warfare. 
And let it abways be remembered that it is the American consumer, 
not the foreign or domestic merchant, that ultimately pays not merely 
the amount of the tariff duty but, in addition, a profit base@ thereon 
to each middleman through whose hands ‘the merchandise has passed 
(Lybarger, 62, 66, 263, 270-271; Tarbell, 150, 151; Pierce, 42, 138, 
216). . 

4. While it is quite true that, under “ protective” tariff laws, a few 
men, including foreigners, thus HNcensed to levy tribute from the 
American people, have amassed large fortunes, general prosperity has 
come, never because of “ protection,” but in spite of it. 

Prosperity, in the Inst analysis, is derived from “mother earth,” 
though our people’s energy, resourcefulness, inventive genius and 
adaptability to the use of improved machinery and methods, as well 
as the unrestricted commerce we enjoy among our 48 States have also 
contributed thereto. (Pierce, 295, 223, 240, 244, 294; ‘Tariff Questions, 
40-49; Lybarger, 196-200, 206-209 ; see also Wealth of Nations, book 4, 
ch. 2, p. 854; Tariff Questions, 40-41, 43, 49, 194-195, 201, 280-281, 
284.) 

Panics and business depressions have heretofore arisen, not by reason 
of low tariff rates, but because of conditions entirely distinct therefrom 
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(Tariff History, 107-108, 121, 216-218, 287, 319-320; Lybarger, 289- 
293: Pierce, 261-264, 273-274: Tarbell, 238, 239, 254). Yet a majority 
of the American people have been deceived into the fantastic belief 
that the panic of 1893 was caused by an event that took place a year 
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thereafter, namel}, by the passage of the tariff act of August 28, 1894 | 


(Lybarger, 285, 289-290 ; Tarbell, 238-240, 236 ; Tariff History, 319-320). 
The truth is that the McKinley “ protective” tariff act had then been 
in force since October 1, 1890, and that the industrial depression had 
commenced in the fall of 1890 (Lybarger, 290, 273). The worst of all 


the panics, that of 1907, came during a period when “ protectionists’ 


had been in control of the Government for upward of 10 gears and 


while the Dingley “ protective” tariff act of 1897 was still in force 
(Lybarger, 291). However, it should be noted at this point that the 
Federal reserve act will obviate a recurrence of a financial panic like 
that of 1907 and will make it very difficult for the special interests 
to bring about a “hand-made” panic to intimidate the mass of the 


people. 


The removal of so-called “ protection” does not stop the prosperity 


of a lawful business, but merely eliminates extortion and brings about | 


a just result, e. g.: In 1878 quinine sold here for $4.75 an ounce; in 


1879 the “ protective” tariff duty thereon was removed; the price of | 


quinine fell to $1.23 an ounce in 1883 and to 164 cents in 1906, and 
yet the business prospers (Tarbell, 280, 93-94; see also Tarif’ History, 
359, 360). 

5. The contention that “ protection” raises wages and benefits the 
American laborer will never become convincing until human nature 
ceases to control the motives of men, since, whether there be hich 
tariff, low tariff, or no tariff, the employer will secure the labor he 
requires as cheaply as he can. 

(Lybarger, 111-120, 189-194; Pierce, 182-219; 
349-350; Tariff Questions, 31-34, 34-35; 36—37. 
published in 1920, pp. 48-51; 140-141.) 

The reader knows that he himself does not pay more than the pre- 
vailing rate of wages for a day’s work. Why should he think that 
the “ protected” industries make a practice of presenting to their 
employees a part of the “spoils”? Indeed, in 1912, Theodore Roose- 


Tarbell, 338-346 ; 


Taussig’s tariff? book 


velt declared that a “ protective” tariff does not appear in the “ pay | 


envelope” of the American wage earners (Lybarger, 189-190) But, 
even if such were the fact—it is not—there is no justification for com- 
pelling, by statute, the great mass of the people to contribute to a 
fund to pay the employees of the various trusts and manufacturers in 
this country. 

Wages were higher in this country than abroad before any “ pro- 
tective’ tariff was levied here (Lybarger, 113, 114). In the early 
days that fact furnished an argument against “ protection,” and it 
was not until 1840 that anyone even contended that “ protection” 


benefited labor (Tariff History, 65-66; Lybarger, 111-113). High | 


tariff rates usually make high prices, but high wages are not the result 


ef high prices (Tariff History, 365). Wages depend, not upon any 


“ protective’ tariff, but upon the operation of the law of supply and | 


demand, the energy, intelligence, and efficiency of the employee, and 
the effectiveness of the services rendered (Pierce 213, 215; Tariff 
History, 365-367; Tariff Questions, 31, 32, 34; Lybarger, 111-120). 


While the woolen and cotton goods industries were among the most | 


highly “ protected,” the wages paid by those industries were among | 
the lowest for labor of the character of services required (Tarbell, | 


342), but carpenters, brick masons, and other similar artisans, though 
not employed in any “ protected” industry, have always received among 
the highest pay for their work. Besides, when measured by the labor 


cost per unit of product—that is, by the cost per ton, yard, or otber 
measure, particularly where large quantities of the same pattern are 


produced—the American labor, notwithstanding the higher rate of 
wages, is, because of its greater effectiveness, the cheapest in the 
world (see Tariff Questions, 39-41, 43, 49, 194-197, 200-201, 280-281, 
284; Lybarger, 329-331). The late Andrew Carnegie, in 1909, quoted 
the steel corporation’s latest report, showing an average profit of 


$15.50 per ton, and, referring to the plant at Gary, Ind., added: “ The 


cost of producing rails at Gary won't be half as much as in England, 
notwithstanding the cheaper cost of labor abroad.” 

It should also be borne in mind that labor is but a small part of the 
cost of production. In 1900, when the Dingley “ protective” act was 
in force, 174 per cent of the cost of manufactured articles was the 
proportion paid for labor, but the average rate of “ protection” 
afforded to the manufacturers was then at least 50 per cent upon the 
entire value. Thus “protection” operated to give the manufacturer 
the labor he required free of cost and to present him with a bonus of 
324 per cent besides (Pierce, 211-212). The condition of laborers in 
England steadily improved after 1849, when “protection” was 
abandoned there, while the condition of laborers in countries where 
so-called “ protection ” was in force steadily grew worse (Pierce, 218; 
Lybarger, 114, 329). Moreover, in normal times wages in England 
are higher than those in any “protectionist” country in Europe 
(Lybarger, 329-340). 

6. While our farmers, in common with other consumers, have been, 
and will again be, systematically plundered by the operation of so-called 





“ protection,” hich tariff rates upon farm products are not bheneficia 
but positively detrimental to the interesta farmers, excepting woo 
and sugar growers, and tlie duties on farm products have be included 
in “protective” tariff acts merely to d { farmers and t 
capture votes 

(Pierce, 223-229, 230-237, 240, 242; Tarif Question 30-49; Ta 
bell, 196, 197, 201, 202, 203, 204: Lybarger, 104-110, 88, 89, 96, 
100-102.) 

Our farmers, except the sugar planters and woolgrowers (Pierce, 
225; Tariff Questions, 97-99), have a comparati idvantag n practi 
ally everything they raise, produce more than enough to supply tha 
home market at a cost lower than other countri and must expo 
a large yearly surplus for sale abroad, and, in the nature of things 
tariff or no tariff, the prices of their products could not be affected 


by foreign competition (see also The Tariff and the Farmer, by J. G 


Carlisle, published in the Forum, January, 1890, vol. 8, pp. 475-485) 
In the American Farm Bureau Federation Weekly News Letter of 


January 11, 1923, published in the ConaresstonaLn Record of M *h 


15, 1923, at page 5828, the annual net loss to American agriculture by 
reason of the operation of the Fordney-MeCumber Tariff Act 
at $300,000,000, without 


of duties 


is estimat l 
adding anything at all for the “ pyramiding 

between the producer or importer and the final consumer 
Yet we all know that each middleman exacts 


! his percentage of profit 
based vpen what he pays for the merchandise itself 


tariff as well. 


and because of the 
Thus, clearly, the loss is even greater than the est! 


mate. Obviously, the remedy is to eliminate from the Federal statutes 


so-called “ protection,”’ to the end that the 


farmer (1) may, like other 
fair price without artificial 
like other producers, have wider for 
markets for his products under a condition 


consumers, procure what he requires at a 


enhancement, and (2) may, gn 


permitting American credits 
to pay therefor continually to arise in foreign ysuntries from the pro 
country from abroad 
VII. So-called “ protection" is fundamentals 


ceeds of imports into this 
dishonest and en 
destructive of the moral fiber of the Nation; for any process by which 
property is taken or permitted to be taken without consideration from 
one individual for the benefit of another is contrary to equity and good 


consclence, 


(Pierce, 63-65, 118, 120 
329-~ 

Besides, “ protection " does not create iny wealth It 
the distribution of wealth by taking it 





124-152 135, 138, 285-240; Tarbe 
Lybarger, 42-44, 64-67.) 


it, 
30, 356, B57; 
accomplishes 
from the masses and placing it 
into the hands of a few (Lybarger, 70-74, 200); and it 


ought to be 
self-evident to us all that a people may not 


0 enriched by their own 
taxation,” particularly when that taxation is not for the public benetit 
but for the enrichment of a few private individuals, 
investors. (Lybarger, 64-67; Pierce, 138, 217.) 

VIII. So-called protection results in an irreparable yearly na- 
tional loss to our country. 


including foreign 


(Lybarger, 195-200; see also the authorities 
I hereof.) 


cited under subdivision 


Bearing in mind that some localities and conditions 
adapted than others to the production of 


are better 
certain articles of commerce, 
let us answer the question as te whether we should, if we could, build 
a tarif® wail around our county in order that there might be estab 
lished in the county an industry lucrative to its owners alone for the 


eultivation (in hothouses) and the canning of pineapples, and thus 


county, and upon no others, the neces 
sity of paying from 50 per cent to 150 per cent more than we 
otherwise have to pay for piteapples, while the 
adjoining counties could purchase the same 
by the amount of the tariff! rate imposed. 

Would it not be more reasonable to permit the 


impose upon all residing in the 


should 
people residing ia 
product at a price reduced 


capital and the laber 
that would be required in the pineapple industry to engage in the 
production of something that would require less capital and less tal 


ies 


ior 
markets of the 


to create an article of equal or greater value in the 
world and then to purchase pineapples at the lower price paid 
where? (See Wealth of Nations, Routledge Ed., p. 846; Pierce, 202, 
203.) 

For over 70 years England imposed import duties for revenue only 
upon such articles as tea and coffee and received freely the products 
of the cheapest labor of India, the Orient, and the rest of the world 
Yet England grew in financial strength, and its industries prospered, 
notwithstanding the far higher rate of wages paid there. (See Taus 
sig’s Tariff Book of 1920, p, 51.) 

As far back as July 2, 1820, Daniel Webster warned us that 
tion was “a policy that could not be followed without great n 
injury.” (Pierce, 257; Lybarger, 252.) 

Theodore Roosevelt declared In his Life of Thomas H. Benton 

“Political economists have pretty generally 
tion is vicious in theory and harmful in practic 

(See American Statesmen, Standard Edition, Vol. XXIII, 
p. 69.) 

If there be any industries in this country that are now unable to 
compete upon equal terms with similar industr 


itional 


reed that protee- 





es in other countries, 


without requiring the American people to ‘submit to the injustice that 
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necessarily results from 60-called “ protection,” that fact establishes 
that some other country has a cemparative advantage over ours in 
those industries, either because of climatie conditions. or for some ether 
reason, ond that it would be far better to divert the capital and the 

- t) employed here at e disadvantage to the conduct of one of 

w many industries in whieh our country excels all ethers (sce “ Tariff 
Questier 30-49). The truth is, however, that few, if any, indus 
t in tl intry are now really dependent upon “ protection” in 
order to be prosperous, (‘‘Rariff Histery,” 359.) “ Protection” serves 
merely to permit the speeiah interests to control the heme market and 
thus te plunder the home folk. 

LX. Though hitherto a debtor nation and one with an inconsequen- 
tial mercantile marine, our country has, as between it and any other 
ountry, emerged from the war a ereditor nation, with a large ton- 
nage im merehant ships, and thus since the war fereigm commerce ts 
{ far greater impertanee te the producers (as well as to the con- 
sui! of our country than ever before, fer those ships must be kept 
busy In order to yield a return on the vast amount of eapital invested 
mcd to furnish employment te onr stalwart meu who during the war 
have been emplosed in shipping enterprises, an@ eur industries must 

ul outlets for their produets m the markets of the world 

See Picree,- 100-116, 181; Turbell, 61-62, 203, 255; Lybarger, 120~- 


aoe} 


i 1° 1o~. 
% Ieee: 


“'Parif? Histery,” 22.) 


International trade ameunts but to the exchange of commoe:ities. 
jumeg is merely a medium of exchange. Ft is net possible for us to 
export our preduets for am indefinite period without also importing 
commodities from other countries, The rate of exchange would render 
such one-sided Intercourse unprofitable and would cause our exports 
to erase by diverting the business to other countries between which the 
rate of exchange would be more favorable, 

While “protection” has not cempletely eut off international trade 


m our country, the damage to our commeree wrought by the policy 
merely varies In and not in principle. The 
fact that in future large yearly interest payments and freight charges 
will in favor of our country of 
order that we may £0 
nations, trade breeds Exports and 
normal conditions, at the same 
time. Consequently, if by bigh “ protective” tariff rates, we legisiate 
to prevent from te us, we at the same time 
hamper the exporting of our products to them; and, besides, by such 
ecislation we invite similar legislation on their part te prevent the 
sale of eur commodities in their markets. Plainiy, such a course re- 
sults in a national loss of enormous proportions, net only because our 
hips thus stand idle and unpreductive, but also because foreign mar 
kets for our products are thus cut off. Prior to the Purepean war we 
exported enly abeut 5. per cent ef our annual preduction and eur im- 
ports were in an even smaller proportion to ou# tetal annual conswmp- 
tion (Lybarger, 121), the difference being made. up by the amount of 


mlere 


of “ protection ” degre 


necrue but emphasizes 

export, As hetween 
trade and 
inerease 


the necessity 


tmporting in individuals, 


as between 
imports, 


friendship. 


under or diminish 


foreign countries selling 


t, dividends, rents, and freight charges we were 
fereigners Lybarger, 137-1238). Besides, high 

commerce between bBatieons neurish animosity, 
(Pierce, 134) 

that, notwithstanding the higher wages paid in this 
the products of our factories are, under normal conditions, 
sold in every quarter of the globe demonstrates that, upon equal terms, 
we can and do successfully cempete with foreigm countries Im the mar- 
kets of the world (Pierce, 233-234; Lybarger, 120-225; “ Tariff Ques- 
tions,” 36-237, 39, 194-198, 200-201; Tarbell, 92-94 ; 104-105; “'Pariff 
Ihstory,’’ 359). 


then paying te 
tariff rates re- 
which often 


(see 
tricting 
results ip 
The fhet 
eeuntry, 


war 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Manifestly, it is unfair to the people te limit a diseussion ef publie 
questions to the short period that measures the duration of a pnesi- 
deatial campaign. Comparatively few attend political meetings held 
by a party other than their own; and, during the 1916 campaign», it was 
found that men, ordinarily intelligent, though under an entire misappre- 
hension as to the effect of the “ protective tariff system they com 


templated voting to uphold, would listen to nething and investigate 
nothing that was inconsistent with their blind partisan prejudices. 


Our campaign is founded upon an appeal, not to the prejudices, >at to 
the intelligence and sense of justice of the voters. The theory ef the 
campaign is so to arouse the interest of the people that they at once 
will look into the tariff question and, without haste, decide it for them- 
The public's protection against “protection” is the 
power of its combined votes. For the blessings ef freedom we owe te 
Government more than we can ever repay. But eur ferm of 
Government can not endure if, as has too often been the case, the vast 
majority of the American people supinely permit all the thinking to be 
done by a selfish few. Before November, 1924, let no one be able to 
make the humiliating admission that he or she intends to vote with 
any given party, frrespectively of the principle involved, merely because 
his or her father did so or because such, in his or her opinion, tends 
toward his or ber own selfish, social, financial, or political advance- 
ment, 


nelves. sole 


our 





The fact that enormous sums of money must be raised to meet the 
exponse of the war makes it imperative at this time to demonstrate to 
the Americam people that the raising of revenue by high tariff rates is 
the most iniquitons method ef taxation that has yet been devised. The 
responsibility upon each of us in the premises is mefsured by the in- 
fmence, which. by a determined effort, it is possible for him to exert 
upen the intelligence and sense of justice of his friends, acquaintances, 
and others of whatever party toward inducing them to investigate and 
to understand. what so-called “ pretection,” in actual practice, really 
means, 

The temptation is new very great to resort to tndirect taxation im 
erder to raise the revenue required. It was the expense due to the 
Civil War that was the primary circumstance and excuse that enabled 
the selfish faterests (ineluding some foreign capitalists) to fasten upom 
eur country the ineubus ef “protection” with which the American 
people were burdened for about 50 years prior te 1913 (“ Bariff His- 
tory,”’ 193, 228; Lybarger, 248, 261-262; Pierce, 44, 216, 217; Tarbell, 
26-27, 30, 172). It should also, be neted that after his election l’resi- 
dent Lineolu declared that he had “by ne means a thoroughiy matured 
judgment upogy” the tariff question and that the tariff acts pasued 
during the Civil War were for “ revenue only” (Tarbell, 19, 20, 26; 
Lybarger, 261) and were enacted to preserve the ante bellum state of 
interuational competition, since usually an internal revenue tax had 
first been levied domestic products (Tarbell, 30; Lybarger, 261). 
Beth internal and external taxes: were then understood to be temporary. 
The difficulty arese after the Civil War when the selfish interests pro- 
cured the reduction or remeval of internal revenue taxes and the 
gradual increase of tariff duties. on foreign products (Lybarger, 261, 
262). 

Let each advoeate of just government wadertake for himself 
spread the knewledge” by attempting to induce citizens of all parties 
to read this pamphlet and to make @ study of the tariff issue and of 
other public questions. No embarrassment need be felt in approaching 
any voter upon this subject; fer, though deceived into the belief that 
se-called “ protection” is. a necessary evil, essential, and not harmful 
to our national welfare and that i is beneficial to American labor, 
our adversaries, with the exception of a selfish few (some of whom 
may not. have been conscious of a selfish motive), are as. patriotic as 
ourselves, and. desire as earnestly te renden justice to the mass of 
the American pecple, 


on 


oo 


Jons M. Wagrineton, 
Dated, Freeport, N. Y., October, 1923. 


MWAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business 
closed. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 6820; the naval apprepria- 
tion bill. 


is 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, F am wondering if we 
could net take that up a little later and have a few minutes 
on the calendar first. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Muine 
will yield to me-—— 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Last night, just before we adjourned, fF 


stated—in fact, the Senate took an adjournment because F 
called attention to the matter—that I wanted to get up a biit 
from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, House biit 
T1111. It was my idea then that there would be no oppesition 
to the bil! and that there would be no difficulty in passing it 
during the morning hour. Tf find this morning quite a number 
of Senators who are opposed to the bill, at least at the present 
time, and I have reached the conclusion that it would be an 
impossibility to pass the bill during the morning hour. These 
Senators tel¥ me that if they look into it a little further they 
may not object to it. While the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry had no hearings on this bill, they were unanimous 
in reporting the bill to the Senate. 

Personally, while I do not think the bill is of very great 
importance, I believe that it has considerable importance and 
ought to pass; but under the circumstances I feet constrained 
not to make an attempt to get ft up this morning, because I 
am practically assured that I could not get it through during 
the morning hour, and I am hopeful that those Senators who 
are opposed to it and have signified their oppositien may 
change their minds upon an examination of it. 

Mr’ OVERMAN. May IL inquire what the bill is? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is a bill to promote American agriculture 


by making more extensively available and by expanding the 
service now rendered by the Department of Agriculture in 
gathering and disseminating information regarding agricul- 
tural production, competition, and demand in foreign countries 
in promoting the sale of farm products 
ways. ' 


abroad, and in other 
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I have made up my mind, therefore, that I shall not move to 
take up the bill this morning. 

Mr. BORAH. Myr. President, I am glad the Senator is not 
going to move to take up the bill, because it will take some 
time to dispose of it. We have gathered about all the sta- 
tistics and all that sert of data that we need until we adopt 
a policy in this country which will enable us to enjoy the 
foreign markets rather than to know what they are; and I 
shall want to have something to say about the bill when it 
comes up. 

Mr. SWANSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SWANSON, I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. While this question is up I should like to 
ask the indulgence of the Senate for just a moment to make a 
statement with regard to the bills that have been reported by 
the Agricultural Committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just a moment? I beg the Senator from Maine, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, not to ask for the con- 
sideration of the naval bill during the limited time this morn- 
ing. The Senator knows that I am a member of that commit- 
tee. I have been so busy on other committees that I have 
not had time to examine the bill. I am not a member of the 
Appropriations Committee reporting this bill, and I will say 
to the Senator that if he insists upon taking it up this morn- 
ing he will not make any headway. I ask, therefore, that he 
let it go over until to-morrow. Then I will join with him In 
asking for the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the unfinished business Is the 
tax reduction bill, and I understand that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Ssmoor] ts going ahead with that measure at 2 
o’clock. The naval appropriation bill has been on the Senate 
Calendar for at least two weeks, and I have been trying to get 
consideration for it, because ft is necessary to get the appro- 
priation bills out of the way. The Army appropriation bill ts 
waiting for us now, and two or three other appropriation bills 
are ready. Unless we do some work on these appropriation 
bills we can not make any progress at all, and they must all 
go through before the end of the session. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I understand that very well. I 
know the procedure that ought to be adopted. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. KING. I am trespassing on the time of the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish very much to get the naval appre 
priation bill started. We are completely overslaughed. If 
there is anything that the Senator wishes to have passed over, 
I presume the chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee will 
allow it to go until later on. 

Mr. HALF. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. We would like to get as far as we can with 
the bill before 2 o’clock. 

Mr. HALE. Will not the Senator from Utah be satisfied 
with letting us go ahead and make what progress we can, and, 
if there is anything he objects to, put it over until some future 
day? 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to hear the Senator from Ne- 
braska, and I beg the Senator’s pardon for having taken him 
from the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I believe I have yielded to 
the Senators. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. I simply wish to ask the Senator from 
Maine to yield to me for the consideration of a bill that has 

the House and that ought to pass the Senate very soon 
if it is going to be available this year. It is a bill loaning to 
William and Mary College, one of the oldest colleges in the 
United States, two cannon that were captured at Yorktown. 
The bill has passed the House unanimously, the committee of 
the Senate has recommended its passage, and we should like to 
get the cannon there in time for the commencement exercises 
this year, which will be held before very long. Consequently, I 
should like to have the bill passed at this time. It is Order of 
Business No. 378. If there is the slightest debate or objection to 
it, I will withdraw it. 

-. HALE. The Senator will withdraw the bill in that 
event 

Mr. SWANSON. If there is the slightest objection to it 
There is no objection to it. It simply loans to the college two 
cannon that were surrendered at Yorktown. ‘They are of no 
use, and are now at Fort Monroe, and Williamsburg is the 
place for people to see them. 





Mr. HALE. If that is done, I must take the position now 
that I can not allow the same thing to be done with other bills. 
We must have some action on the appropriation biils, I yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maine 
withdraw his motion? 

Mr. HALE. No, indeed. I simply yield to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator lays aside his motion tem- 
porarily. I ask unanimous consent that House bill 1831 be 
considered at this time. 

Mr. HALE. I move first, Mr. President, that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 6820. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
the motion debatable? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not debatable at this 
hour. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator can speak on the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not hear the Chair’s reply. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The motion of the Senator 
from Maine to take up the naval appropriation bill is not de- 
batable at this time. The question igs on the motion of the 
Senator from Maine. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 


of the Whele, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6820) mak- 


ing appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, Mr. President, I ask the Senator te 
yield to me a minute. 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 


LOAN OF CANNON TO WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Mr. SWANSON, I ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tien of House bill 1831, Order of Business 378 If there is 
the slightest objection to it, I will withdraw it. It simply loans 
to William and Mary College two cannon captured at York- 
town. The commencement exercises will be held there soon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 


quest of the Senator from Virginia? 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 1831) te loan to the 


College of William and Mary, in Virginia, two of the cannon 


surrendered by the British at Yorktown on October 19, 1781, 
which was read, as follews: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
directed to loan to the College of William and Mary, in Virginia, two 


of the cannon surrendered by the British at Yorktown on October 19, 


1781, which are now at Old Point Comfort, Va., the same to be held by 
said college subject to the right of the Congress at any time to amend 
or repeal this act: Provided, That the War Department shall not ineur 
any expense because of the loan of the cannon authorized herein. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whele and open to amendment. 


AGRICULTUBAL RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I suppose that bill is debatable, 
at least. 

Mr. SWANSON. Only for five minntes, 

Mr. NORRIS. The bill does not come wp under the call of 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is debatable at any 
length. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I hope the Senator will not try to get 
me off the floor if I talk more than a minute. 

Mr. President, I undertook a while ago to make just a brief 
statement about some of these bills that have been reported 
from the Agricultural Committee. I think I ought to make that 
statement, as there are so many inquiries being made fn regard 
to them. 

The Agricultural Committee have had under consideration 
a great number of bills more or less directly or indirectly 
affecting agriculture. They had before them two bills of gen- 
eral scope. One is known as the McNary-Haugen bill, and 
the other ts a bill introduced by me. Upon these bills we had 
very extensive hearings. The committee finally reported the 
so-called McNary-Haugen bill with various amendments, and 
a minority report was made. While it was not at all antago- 
nistic to the other bill, it showed a preference on the part of 
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the minority of the committee for the other bill, Senate bill 
1642, ordinarily known as the Norris-Sinclair bill. 


The difference in opinion in the committee arose not from | 


any opposition, except on the part of a very small minority 
of the committee, to either of the bills, but the committee upon 


they preferred the MeNary-Haugen bill, and it was reported. 
Afterwards those behind that bill agreed upon quite a series 
of amendments, and they were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry went into session and considered those amend- 
ments, and recommended various amendments to the Senate. 

To shorten what might be otherwise a complex situation, the 
committee authorized the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
to introduce a new bill, which was the old bill before reported 
with the committee amendments, and that bill was introduced 
and then was reported from the committee without amendment, 
and is now Senate bill 2012, so that that bill is the amended 
MecNary-Haugen bill. 

After that bill was reported it was discovered that there 
was a technical point involved that probably made it impossi- 
ble for the Senate to consider that bill until the House had 
first acted on it, because it contains, and to carry out the idea 
of the bill it must contain, some revenue provisions; and under 
the clause of the Constitution which provides that the House 


must first pass such bills it was thought by those favoring 
the bill that it would be subject to a point of order if we 


undertook to take it up here before the House bill came over. 
So those in favor of the bill decided to wait until the House 
had acted. 

Mr. President, I have acquiesced in that because I am not 
opposed to the bill, although I prefer the other one; but it 
has seemed that we have waited almost long enough, and I 
wanted to state to the Senate that if the House does not act 
within a reasonable time after the revenue bill is disposed of 
I intend to move to take up my bill, which, I ought to add, 
was afterwards authorized by the Agricultural Committee to 
be reported to the Senate, and I shall probably make the report 
some time to-day. I have been so busy that I have not been 
able to make a report, although I was authorized to make it 
a week or 10 days ago. 

I wanted to make this statement. It seemed to me that 
there was great opposition to both these bills, a very decided 
disagreement as to the merits of both of them. The Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry has rather favored them both, but 
a majority preferred the McNary-Haugen bill, as I have out- 
lined. But as one who favors the other bill, I do not believe 
that we are called upon to wait very much longer before we 
take a step that will let the Senate at least pass on the merits 
of this bill and see whether it should be enacted into law. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand the Senator from Nebraska 
to say that he will shortly move to take up the Norris-Sinclair 
bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. TI will not do it, at least, until after the reve- 
nue bill is out of the way, and I will say to the Senator that if 
at that time there is an indication that the other bill can be 
brought before the Senate, I will not get in the way of that, 
because a majority of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry have indicated they prefer that bill, and I feel bound 
to have the McNary-Haugen bill taken up if an opportunity is 
afforded to do so. 

Mr. BORAH. Without expressing at this time my preference 
between the two bills, I sincerely hope that if there is any way 
the Senator can push this matter, so that there will be some- 
thing before the Senate upon this subject, he will not feel a 
delicacy about doing so. If we are going to legislate upon this 
subject at all, it is long past the time when we should have 
done so, It is apparent that the other bill is not going to be 
considered here very soon, from what I can see, and there 
ought to be some means adopted by which to push the subject 
matter of agricultural relief before the Senate. The situation 
demands it. We have only about 40 days yet in which to do 
business, and to me there is every indication there is not going 
to be anything done at all with reference to agricultural relief, 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with what the Senator from Idaho 
has said. I would have done this long ago; in fact, if I had 
had my way about it, my bill would have been reported more 
than six weeks ago, and we would have had an opportunity to 
pass on it. When the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
took the action it did take, of course I felt in honor bound to 
let the matter proceed as it had been outlined by that com- 





Does the Senator yield to 


| 


| 
| 
| 


mittee. I would not attempt to interfere with that procedure, 


| if we can ever reach a time when that procedure can be started; 


but I have about reached the conclusion, like the Senator from 
Idaho, that if we are ever to do anything, we will have to take 


| some action here rather than to wait an indefinite length of 
a roll-call vote decided by a very substantial majority that | 


time for the House to act on the other bill. So unless it looks 
as though we might be able to follow out the plan outlined by 
the committee, which I feel bound to follow if it can be done, 
Iam going to move to take up my bill, to which there can be no 
technical objection, after the revenue bill is disposed of. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 


| progress the committee is making toward reporting out a bill 


I introduced, the Alien Property Custodian bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. In answer to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina let me say that the committee had hearings upon the bill 
to which he refers. It is a very important bill, and I think the 
committee were unanimously in favor of reporting it; but we 
agreed, likewise unanimously, that it needed some amendment. 
A subcomrhittee was appointed a week ago to consult with 
some of the officials in one or two of the departments with 
reference to some of those amendments, and they have not yet 
reported to the full committee. I have been expecting a report 
every day. My own judgment is that the bill will be reported, 
and I will not try to outline the bill now, but it is an im- 
portant bill. 

Mr. DIAL. I think it would afford great relief to agri- 
culture, and it ought to be passed quickly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it will be a help, although it is a 
temporary measure only. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to concur in the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boraw], except 
in the suggestion that we have only 40 days to do this work. I 
know what he means by that, but I do not believe the Con- 
gress should finally adjourn until it has attempted, at least, to 
take care of the agricultural situation, and has either done it 
or shown that it can not do it; and we have more than 40 
days to do that. 

I have here a copy of a letter from a constituent of mine 
whom I know personally, and whom I know to be a very 
careful, conservative man, and that adds weight to the state- 
ments he makes in this letter. This is a copy of a letter sent 
to Congressman Hitt from our State. I ask that it may be 
printed in the Recorp, and I request that Senators read it, if 
they have time, because it shows the conditions in eastern 
Washington. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Washington? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


be 


APRIL 12, 1924. 
Hon. Sam B. HILt, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dpar Sire: I have been reading numerous articles on the farming 
situation and have just finished one which occupied seven pages in 
the Saturday Evening Post, in which the writer assigns every reason 
in the category for the existing troubles and finally ends by acknowl- 
edging that he doesn’t know what to do about it. 

All this senseless drivel is helping to put the finishing touches to 
a situation that is now so bad that the future has no terrors. Most 
of the articles berate the farmer for his past shortcomings. They say 
he went crazy over the price of land. Many sections did. He spread 
out too far in the wheat game. He did, and at the earnest request 
of his Government. 

He bought automobiles when he couldn’t afford them. So did you 
and I. He was too extravagant in all his expenditures when he should 
have been saving. So was all the rest of the world. 

He has been guilty of all kinds of sins, of both omission and com- 
mission, and he.knows it better than any of the magazine writers; 
but that does not change the fact that, as a class, he is facing ruin 
to-day, and the only thing that will save him is to find some way of 
making a fair profit on what he has to sell, and that at once. While 
Nero fiddled Rome burned, and while Congress is wrangling over its 
political scandals the farming sections are being depopulated. Most 
of the writers locate the worst of the agricultural troubles in the 
Dakotas and Montana. If they are in worse shape than eastern 


Washington, may God pity them. 

As I wrote you before, fully one-half of the ranches in this county 
are abandoned, and most of the others are mortgaged for more than 
they will sell for to-day and will very shortly share the fate of the 
These mortgage debts were not all incurred at once but have 


others. 
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to-day the limit is reached and passed. 


expenses, let alone interest and taxes, and the result is that every few 


days we hear of another farmer who has thrown up the game and | 
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gone out looking for work. No more money ts coming in from out- | 
side banks to finance operating expenses. Each year has put the bor- 


rowers deeper into the hole, and the banks have been forced to quit | sure that on this side we are very anxious to have a chance 


and are cleaning up and taking their losses. 

Let me quote two or three of the many instances, with all of which 
you may be familiar: 

Barney Burke had three quarters (480 acres) all summer fallowed 
and ready for seeding. A Spokane bank—you know the name—which 
had become the owner of his paper through the defunct Mansfield 
Bank, had been financing his operating expenses for three years. 
When Barney asked them for the advancements for bis spring work 
he was informed that they were through; that each year made their 
losses greater; that they could see no help im the immediate future; 
and they were going to clean up and take their loss now. Barney 
replied, “So am I; come out and get your stuff,” and he was for- 


tunate enough to get a job working om the road to support his 10/ and working as industriously on various agricultural proposi- 


children. 

Dell Lytle, as you know, a few years ago bought the Carroll land 
for $13,500, on which he paid down $7,500 cash and assumed a 
mortgage for $6,000. Last week he threw fit up and walked out. 

Six years sgo he was considered worth $60,000. You know that he 


is a hard-headed, careful farmer, has never been extravagant, and has | 


never spectiiated, except in buying this land, but the whirlpool has 
sucked him down, as it is getting all the rest that are left. 

One more example its Clyde Galliher, whom I have always cen- 
sidered one of the best and most conservative farmers in this county. 
Iie never spends a nickel foolishly, has a good head, and is a working 
feol. Case knocked off a lot of his back interest and gave him every 
show imaginable to stay on the land. 

Ile diversifies as much as any man can in this dry-land farming; 
keeps several cows and sells cream; keeps a bunch of good chickens; 
raises bis own pork; has a wife that works her head off to help him; 


told me all this last summer and said he was going to make it if 
humanly possible. 

Relieving in his ability to make good, the mortgagee financed him 
last summer; advanced only the minimum amount necessary to carry 
on the work; received and sold every bushel of grain raised on the 
place, which averaged about 24 bushels per acre, and on the final 
accounting Clyde lacked $800 of returning the money that had been 
advanced for expenses. 

His experience settles it with me. If Clyde Gallaher can not make 
if, we are through fn this section. And what does this mean? Simply 
that the county will be depopulated and that soon. The towns are 
going with the country; the merchants are either broke or living on 
their own fat, and the end is in sight. Out here we understand that 
the President and Secretary Hoover are against the McNary-Haugen 
bit on the ground that it is economically unsound. They may be 
right, but it seems to us that any legislation that will avert the 
catastrophe confronting the farmers will be justified. We vote mil- 
lions to the suffering Germans and keep a steady stream of money 
going to the Armenians, who have been yelling for and getting help 
from us for 50 years, but we can not help our own flesh and blood 
because it is uneconomic. To hell with such theories, 

It we wait until overproduction has been changed into a famine, 
the farmers will be gone, the agricultural sections depopulated, and 
the industrial sectfons up against [ft for food. Even if all the con- 
tentions against it are right, which they are not, this country can 
afford to gamble the paltry amount involved where the winnings will 
be so enormous. 

We can not stand any more theories or arguments. We must have 
action at once. 

Congress did not hestitate in tinkering with economic laws when 
they got the farmers into the hole on raising more wheat and then de- 
flating them into bankruptcy. 

Now, let them do enough more tinkering to get them out of the 
hole and on a par with the rest of the workers of the country. Isn't 
there some way of forcing Cengress to act? 

This letter may do no good, but I send it that you may know of 
the discouraged and desperate feelimg that exists all through this 
section. 

I know you are doing everything in your power in our behalf, and 
I want you to know that ft is appreciated by all of our farmers, 
and especially by your humble servant. 

M. B. Hown, 
Waterritte, Wash. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Dees the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from New York? 
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been added to for the past six years to cover continuing losses, untit | Mr. NORRIS. Let me just make another brief statement 


| and I will yield the fleor, unless the Senater wants to ask me 
New loans will not help them, as they can not pay operating | 


a question. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to foin in the appeal of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho that no feeling of modesty en the part of the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry will 
prevent him from bringing out his own excellent bill. I am 


at the earliest possible moment to show our friendliness to 
any workable plan for farm relief. So I appeal to the Senator 
to bring the bills before us as seon as possible in order that 
we may assist in their passage. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 


| Nebraska yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 


} 
} 





Mr. NORRIS. Not just now. Let me make a statement 
in answer to the Senator from New York. 

I think I ought to say in behalf of the Committee on Agri- 
eniture and Forestry that in all my experience in public life 
I have never known of a committee spending as much time 


tiens that have been presented to the committee as has the 
present standing Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. Some 
of us had been devoting a great deal of time before te this 
question. We were presented with what I think was a prob- 
lem more difficult than the Members of the Senate appreciate 
er understood, more difficult than the people of the country 
understood. It has been discouraging in a great many re- 
spects, and yet in all the deliberations of the committee there 
has never once been anything to indicate that any member of 
the committee who wus present—and all the members were 
not always able to be present—was moved by any other idea 


| than to de something to improve the condition of agriculture. 


The committee are divided. As a matter of fact, the farmers 
ef the country are likewise divided. We realize that the Sen- 
ate is divided. It has been impossible to get the farmers of 


| the country or the Committee on Agriculture behind any one 
has two boys big enough to rua plows and help abeut the place. He | 


proposition, and we have been in session, not on the two bills 
I have mentioned alone but on agricultural bills in general 
practically every day since the beginning of this session. 
Every day from 10 o'clock until 12 we have either been in 
executive session discussing some of these bills or listening 
to representatives of various kinds of organizations, mostly 
agricultural, from all sections ef the United States, and we 
now find ourselves divided to a great extent. 

I have a firm belief, of course, in the bill I introduced, and 
which the committee has authorized me te report; but E realize 
that many Members of this body are going to oppese it very 
bitterly and very conscientiously. So I want the Senate and 
would like to have the country understand the real situation, 

Personally I have felt handieapped because of the action 
of the committee, taken in the very best of faith, and have felt 
that I should net move to take this bill up; but [I think I 
have waited about as long as IL could be expected to wait fer 
the other bill te be gotten in such shape that it could be taken 
up without runrming counter to a provision of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

I now yield to the Senator from Minnesota, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I want to say te the Senator from 
Nebraska that I am very glad he made his statement this 
morning. We who come from States that are largely or 
wholly agricultural have had considerable criticism direeted 
toward us because we have from time to time yielded and 
given preference to legislation not related to agriculture. We 
have been criticized, and the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has been criticized, because ne legislation for the 
relief of agriculture has been reported by the committee. 
But we have waited patiently, because we have had faith 
and confidence In the Committee on Agrieulture and Forestry 
and fits chairman. We have realized to seme extent the con- 
troversy that has been going on in the committee. But sooner 
or later that contreversy must come to an end. The country 
feels that the question of agricultural relief is parameunt, 
and that the Senate must act upon it before final adjours- 
ment. So L am sure I speak for a large share of the country 
when I say that the Senator’s remarks this morning were 
very timely. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. f yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Since this matter must come before the 
Senate anyhow, and sinee the committee has diseussed the 
matter at such length, may I venture to suggest that it might 
be well to bring it before the Senate im order that any differ- 
ence whieh may exist may be ironed out. I realize with the 
Senator that undoubtedly very bitter differences ef opinion 
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may be found in the Senate, but there must be found some way 
of solving this problem, and I want the Senator to know that 
from our standpoint over here we are anxious indeed to do 
everything we can to facilitate the formulation of some sensible 


plan for farm relief’ So I feel like urging the chairman of 
the committee to bring the matter before the Senate at the 
earliest possible moment in order that it may be taken care of. 

Mr. NORRIS. Following the action of the majority of the 
committee, it was my intention, when the McNary-Haugen bill 
was brought before the Senate, to offer the other bill as a sub- 
stitute, so that they would both be before the Senate, and the 
Senate could act in any way it saw fit. If it had not been for 
the fact I have mentioned, this matter would have been dis- 
posed of long ago, because at the time it was reported I do not 
think it occurred to any member of the committee that a tech- 
nical objection would lie in the Senate against the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

I have my doubts now, as a matter of parliamentary law, 
whether any such objection is good; but the Senator from Ore- 
gon, who reported the bill, and parliamentarians of the Senate 
who have looked into the matter feel, I am informed, that a 
point of order made on the floor of the Senate would be good 
against it on account of the constitutional limitation of the 
Senate as to originating revenue legislation. That is the rea- 
son why this delay has occurred. The McNary-Haugen Dill 
has been on the calendar a long, long time. 

If we had been able to take it up, I would have immediately 
offered the other bill as a substitute, and they would both have 
been before the Senate. With that condition before us, know- 
ing that the same bill was pending in the Committee on Agri- 
culture in the House, those who favored the legislation, since 
it had to pass both Houses anyway, thought we would let the 
House act first. I am not complaining because the committee 
felt that way, because, as I said, the committee were acting in 
entire good faith; but the delay has come about from the rea- 
son I have stated. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I am in sympathy with the attitude of the 
chairman of the committee, and agree with all he has said. 
There is one ray of hope I may extend to him this morning, 
namely, that the House Committee on Agriculture have re- 
ported the MeNary-Haugen bill to-day—— 

Mr. NORRIS. When did they report it? 

Mr. McNARY. ‘This morning, at 12 o’clock; and next week 
they will take it up for consideration, and when it comes over 
here probably the two bills will be before us, no doubt, so that 
the Senate can indicate its preference. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I desire to say just a word 
in regard to the attitude of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. The farmers of the Northwest are very anxious, in- 
deed, for some legislation looking to the relief of the situa- 


the Senator from 


tion out there. They feel and expect that Congress should 
do something toward helping to put the farmers on their 
feet and to help farming to get upon a paying basis. They 


have been waiting anxiously for a long time. The President 
in his message recommended that something should be done 
for the benefit of agriculture. 

Our farmers feel that a great deal of time has been wasted 
and that the subject is of sufficient importance to have justi- 
fied action upon it long before this. Seeding time is at hand 
and the farmers are discouraged because with present prices 
they can not get the cost of production and anything for their 
work which they are starting at the present time. They do 
not know what to do. They are going broke by the hundreds 
and hundreds throughout the Northwest. Banking and busi- 
ess institutions are going broke also. They feel that the 
Congress should and must do something to help them, and 
they are anxiously and patiently waiting for some action to 
be taken here, 

I am very glad the Senator from Nebraska has made the 
statement which he did and I trust that action will be taken 
in the very near future looking to some relief of the agricul- 
tural situation. 

LOAN OF CANNON TO WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1831) to loan to the College of 
William and Mary in Virginia two of the cannon surrendered 
by the British at Yorktown on October 19, 1781. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 





NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will now pro- 
ceed with the naval appropriation bill, House bill 6820. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 6820) making appropriations for the 
Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments, 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to call 
up a resolution to which I think there will be no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to call up a resolution. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HALE. I have announced already that I could not 
yield to my other requests if we are going to get any action on 
the naval appropriation bill. I hope the Senator will not insist. 

Mr. DIAL. Very well. I withdraw the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina withdraws his request. 

Mr. DIAL. I understand that the naval appropriation bill 
is before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, we are making appropriations 
here from day to day increasing the expenses of the people. 
Therefore it might not be out of place to consider where we 
expect to realize the funds with which to meet the obligations 
which we are creating. 

I read a day or two ago in the Washington Post a very en- 
couraging statement from the Belgian Government about the 
debt of that Government due to the United States. I ask 
to have inserted in the Rrcorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks an interview with the Premier of Belgium upon that 
subject. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 


ordered. 
The article referred to is as follows: 

BELGIUM DECIDES TO FUND ITS WAR DEBT TO AMERICA—INTRODUCTION 
OF BILL FOLLOWS LONG CONVERSATION AT LUNCHEON BETWEEN PRE- 


MIER TEUNIS AND GEN. CHARLES G. DAWES 


Brusse.s, April 10 (by A. P.).—The funding of Belgium’s foreign 
debt, especially that portion particularly concerning the United States, 
was virtually decided upon in the course of a conversation to-day be- 
tween Charles G. Dawes, Premier Theunis, and Minister of Economics 
Van de Vyvere. 

Emile Francqui, who is regarded as the sponsor of the measure 
and was one of the fellow members of General Dawes on the experts’ 
committee, was ill with grip and was unable to attend the luncheon 
at which the proposal was discussed, but kept in constant communica- 
tion by telephone. 

Premier Theunis told General Dawes the Belgian Government was 
grateful to the United States for its decision of 1919, which postponed 
the capital and interest reimbursement of Belgium’s debt to the 
Washington Governnient. 

“The great American Republic,” said the Premier, “ gave us 
evidence of its precious friendship, but Belgium will pay her 
debts, never fear. 

“You must first give us time to reorganize our finances and 
put our house in order, so that our francs in the exchange market 
will be in such a position that we will not be considered a ‘ poor 
country cousin.” At last, through your great report, we are 
beginning to see clear through the reparation problem. We have 
xiven our word and Belgium keeps her word either in war or in 
peace. 

“We have no doubt,” continued the Premier, “ that when nego- 
tiations are opened concerning the interallied debts the United 
States will take into account the fact that our financial situation 
has been cruelly affected by the war, and that she will not request 
us to pay beyond our capacity. Coincident with Germany's ac- 
ceptance of your report and her payments on reparations we can 
begin to pay our debts to America.” 

Premier Theunis repeated the same declarations in the chamber 
amid applause and followed this by introducing a bill for the fund- 
ing of Belgium's foreign debt, which will be referred to the finance 
committee of the chamber for a recommendation. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, we should take stock to see 
where we stand financially. When we consider that the United 
States Government owes over $21,000,000,000 and that we are 
appropriating millions and millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions more and that the taxes are higher than the peaple can 
bear, we should try to put our house in order. We have had a 
very good commission appointed to look after the collection of 
the debts which foreign countries owe the United States. I 
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hope that they will proceed to bring about a settlement of those 
foreign debts as quickly as possible. 

At this point I ask to have inserted in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks an extract from a table showing the debts of 


Obligations of foreign governments held by the United States Treasury, together with interest accrued and remaining unpaid thereon 





Country 






Austria 

Belgium - 

Cc zechoslo- | 
vakia_...... 


Esthonia 


Obligations representing cash 
advanced under Liberty 


bond acts 








| $347, 210, 808. 68) 


61, 974, 041. 10) 


the last interest period prior to 





the other countries to the United States, as set forth at page 
255 of the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
There being no objection, the tuble was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


» as of 
or ending with November 15, 1923 





15, 1923) 











O S euiquésidinasina | 
13, 234, 843. 87:20, 604, 302. 49'$3,988,408. 386, 428, 089. 19 


77, 433, 602. 0 $29,818,761. ™ 


snedieclassnecesoécnasoqeodapaceaossons 12, 213, 377. 88)2, 442, 675. 60/1, 785, 767. 72) 


Finland___.-.- incall aD ete ee I ea aia eae *8 , 281,926. * 


France_....-..- 2, 933, 265, 231. 96) 650, 051, 228. 67.407,341,145 ai (3) 
4,600,000,000.00 ___ 


Great Britain _/¢ 
Greece. ....... 


15, 000, 000. 00 


Hungary...-..- ree 

I acres 1, 647, 997, 050. 16) 
Latvia....... 

Liberia.......- 26, 000. 00) 


Nicaragua....- 
Poland 
Rumania... -- | 
ee 
Yugoslavia... 





1 No interest due on Nicaraguan notes until maturity, as is also the case of certain Belgian obligations aggregating $2,284,151.40. 





23, 205, 819. 52 
187, 729, 750. 00) 
26, 059, 865. 40 





378, 107. 66.2, 610, 417. aal 





ninliiclaiiaahtaancald 4, 159, 491. dal 831, 808. 40) 822, 136. ce 
- 175, 590. 28) @) 
ee i 79, 946, 692. 24'12,044,000.47 51,671,749. 36) 
5, 085, 993. 98/12, 922, 675. 42/2, 584, 535. 12)... 
48, 559,853.07 406,082.30, 30,456. 18-4, 465, 465. 07 


5, 918, 019. 27/24, 978, 020. 99/4, 631, 250. $4)... .......-- 





| 


Total __ _|9, 842, 468, 566. 82) 1,168,870, 707. 34 595,088, 009. 27 28,931, 332. 65184, 093,963.55) 15,688,607 91) 56,82 


i | L 1 


; Interest has been paid as it became due. 


? Agreement providing for refunding of these obligations as to both principal and interest executed, subject to approval of Congress, on May 1, 1923. 
amounting to $9,000,000 will be delivered to the Treasury in exchange for the obligations now held if the agreement | 
4 Refunding bonds received under terms of agreement concluded pursuant to the act of Congress approved Feb 


28, 1923. 


Mr. DIAL. 


already accrued. 


The table shows that the principal debt of the 
foreign countries to the United States is $10,578,509,342.13. In 
addition the enormous sum of $1,221,500,902.87 in interest has | j 
It is encouraging to see the efforts of certain 
of those countries in the matter of funding those debts. 
Britain has refunded her debt and some of the other: countries 
like Belgium are proceeding to refund their debts. 
congratulate the people of Belgium for their 
times of peace and times of war. 
Even the small country of Finland has funded its debt. We 
read in the press that other countries would like to settle their 
debts, but it is claimed that they are deterred from so doing 
because such an act might offend France and Italy. I trust 
that the report is without foundation. 
be, I think our commission should make renewed efforts to 


Great | 


I want to 
conduct both in 
Cuba has funded her debt. 





However that might 


bring about a complete settlement of all such debts. 


Just yesterday the Senate voted a bonus of some four billion 
dollars for ex-service men, and now we 
see where the money is to come from. 


proposition. 


countries. 


precedent, 
Russia. 


We have now before us a resolution appropriat- 
ing $10,000,000 for the alleged purpose of helping the women 
and children of Germany. 
right and no authority anywhere for us to donate the money of 
the veople of this country to be used by the people of other 
We have no legal right and no moral right to go 
into our Treasury for any such purpose. 


should look about and 
I voted against the 


I feel that there is no constitutional 


It establishes a bad | 


I spoke and voted against even the donation to 
I think, perhaps, I am the only Senator who took that 


stand, but I believe that the wisdom of my position at that 


time has since been demonstrated. 


I stated then that if we 


made that appropriation it would not be long until they would 
be back here asking for more, and I understand they did come 


back and ask for $15,000,000 additional. 


We do not have to 


go to Russia or Germany to find poor people. 

It is a wrong principle for one government to donate the 
hard-earned money of its taxpayers to support the people of 
other governments. It 
ing to my way of thinking. Even under the general wel- 
fare clause of the Constitution we could not do it legally. 
That clause does not refer to the welfare of the people of 
other countries, but to the welfare of the people of this 


country. 


is absolutely unconstitutional, accord- 


($8, 028,412. 15)$1, 605,682.44/$3,931 505.34 $697 














Obligations received | Obligations received | — aa 
from the Secretary of from the American | oe, ee 
War and the Secre- Relief Administra. | om. “ae, wnite 
tary of the Navy on| tion on account of ae an ee Total 
account of sales of | relief supplies fur- |  PPraion om accoun 
surplus war material | nished (act of Feb. | a on 30 f a os : 
(act of July 9, 1918) | 25, 1919) "| Of Mar. 30, 1920) | Total indet 
| } ' ear 
; | $$ | — casitaiiiil snail 
Interest (in- 
| —— Noe. Principal Interest Principal Interest — Principal = Interest Principal Interest | 
i 


, 506. 50 $11, 959, 917. 49 
\24 ,055,708.92 4, 330, 027. 62) 24, 055, 708. 92 
377, 029, 570. 06) ' 


$2, 303, 278.94) $14, 263, 196. 43 
4, 330,027.62) 28, 385, 736. 54 
77, 433, 602.90} 454, 463, 172. 96 


1, 285, 617. 84/2, 873, 238.25) 517,182.90} 91, 879, 671. 03) 
346, 907. 35) | 


19, 0248, 042. 99 110, 905, 724. 02 
13, 999, 145. 60) 2, 789, 582. 95) 16, 788, 728. 55 

718, 073. 83 | 8, 281, 926. 17 718, 073. 83 9, 000, 000, 00 
oon en--scee- iD crisihindienardieelindentdantaneamal 340, 606, 376. 97\ 650, 051, 228. 67.3, 990, 657, 605. 64 
wbbusdlswtbotecdéim 4, 600, 000, 000. 00) fi 4, 600, 000, 000. 00 
ee 15, 000, 000. 00) 1, 500, 000, 00) 16, 500, 000, 00 

303, 450. 42 1, 685, 835. 61 308, 450. 42 1, G89, 286. 03 





pean tena ee re ee es 1, 647, 997, 050. 16) 367, O82, 346. 73:2, 015, 079, 396. 89 
Cen. Si Ascsbiibn ts wetiicx 5, 132, 287. 14 900, 101, 22 6, 082, 478. 36 
osesscennes- lp cincattipn initia initiate tineinitona 26, 000. 00 4, S18. 85 30, S18. 85 
i 4, 981, 628. 03 ws, 325. 60 5, 977, 953. 63 

| 75, 500. 28) 175, 590. 28 
10,334,349.84)24,312,514.3714, 161, 997.53) 155, 930,955. 97| 28 540, 447.88) 182, 471, 303. 85 
cdbasecseconslenseénccusueledocedcocesa } 36, 128, 494. 04 7, 670, 52, 10 43, 709, O24. 04 
ciate Ralidedaiaamieiataittinn } 49, 301, 775 06, 241, 903, 072. 43 


711, 465, 81 | 192, 601, 207. 37 
enieellikeakese ; -| 51, , 087, S86. 30 





10, 549, 270. 11 61, 587, 156. 50 











858, $02. 49 10,010,254. 97 10,5 78, 509, 342. 13,1, 221,500,902. 87,11 ,800,010,245. 00 


Bonds of Finland 
Ss approved 


¥, 1922, as amended by act of Congress approved Feb. 


The proposition of appropriating $10,000,000 to take care of 
the women and children of Germany is a peculiar one. How 
in the world can we separate the benefits to be derived from 
that money for the women and children from the benefits that 
would accrue to the men of Germany? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President-——— 

Mr. DIAL. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it is more or less presumptuous 
for me to discuss a constitutional question, especially with a 
constitutional lawyer, but has it occurred to the Senator that 
the undernourishment of children in Germany means that 
those children will have rickets and tuberculosis, and that 
when the children in Germany have tuberculosis it is a menace 
to our children? I am sure that if the Senator could come to 
appreciate that whenever we have tuberculosis anywhere in 
the world our people are in danger, he would then feel that under 
the general-welfare clause of the Constitution it might well 
be our duty to protect them, because by protecting those chil- 
dren we are protecting our own. 

Mr. DIAL. The. doctor is a good hand to préscribe; but, to 
use an expression of the street, he covers too much territory. 
I do not think the working people of the United States would 
approve of having the results of their toil spent to keep up the 
children of all the nations of the world. By all means, we 
ought not to go to eae the nation which a few years ago 
sold, I believe, some $3,000,000,000 of its currency to the people 
of the United States, ‘and then the currency went down practi- 
cally to nothing. There is the nation that brought on the war, 
and not a single foot of her territory was invaded during the 
war. Her people to-day I am told live as well as the people of 
almost any country, and yet they come here and appeal to 
this Government to take our money and give it to their women 
and children. Under such a camouflage of helping the women 
and children we certainly would be helping the men of that 
country also. 

Mr. COPELAND. TI am sure the Senator does not intend to 
convey the impression that the starving babes over there 
started the war. 

Mr. DIAL. No; but their ancestors did. 

Mr. COPELAND. So far as I am concerned, whenever a 
babe cries I do not care in what language it cries, I want to 
help it if I have the opportunity. 


iy 
a. 
a 
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Mr. DIAL. 


The Senator touches a very tender cord when he 


peaks about a babe crying. I am the father of 10 and I 
have had some experience with the wails of babies, but my 
ear is not so keen as to hear the ery of babes all around the 
v ! I have eight living children, and the more we have 


ore we 


ll 


are blessed.- In Germany or elsewhere there had 

e daddies before there were babies, and German daddies 
i also be put to work, 

Mr. President, the proposition before Congress is absolutely 

ible. 


indefen This is presidential eleetion year and it is in- 
ended merely to buy votes for somebody. ‘The proposition 
ought never to have been introduced in Congress. It ought 
never to have been considered. We are bringing ourselves 
ito contempt of all the business of the country. If Congress 
re to adjourn now, it would give more relief and more 
pleasure to the business of the country than any other act 
that could be performed by the Congress of the United States. 
We do not have to go to Germany to hear of poverty. We 
hear of it all over this country. Here are the wheat growers 
of the West who have been wailing and knocking at the Treas- 
ury and have finally succeeded in taking a few million dollars 


out of the Treasury. Here are the farmers from the irrigated 
lands of the West appealing to the President and the Presi- 


dent sending us a message suggesting the cancellation of 
$27,000,000 of loans that those people owe the Government of 
the United States, and that is about what I expected. 

i believe during the first year after I took my seat in the 
mate one of those irrigation propositions to borrow $50,000,000 
was presented here. I am glad that I had a part in defeating 
it. There was another one right behind it proposing to borrow 
$100,000,000, but its proponents got frightened and it did not 
come to the front, I believe, at that session. Here we find that 
by the Government going into business, doing what it has no 
right to do, we have lost $27,000,000 out there, and possibly 
will lose $8,000,000 more. It is time for us to stop doing what 
we are not authorized under the Constitution to do and that 
we should stop deing what our constituents did not elect us 
to do, 

Mr. President, it is easy to vote taxes, but it is hard to meet 
the obligations. I fear Members of Congress, with all the 
ability that is here, do not 
tv place taxes on people, that it is easy to sell bonds, but that 


wt 
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fully realize that it is very easy | 


pay day will come. I fear we forget that the taxpayer is not | 
stationary. It is true one can not move land or railroads, 
but when taxes become too burdensome banks may be} 
closed, trust companies and insurance companies may be 


closed, and merehants can sell out and retire from business. 


Then the taxes will be doubled up on people who can not get 
away from paying them. Taxes will be a burden upon labor | 
and a burden upon everybody who tries to do something to | 


acdwl to the wealth of the country. 

What we should do is not to donate money, but if we do 
anything at all we should render assistance by way of a loan. 
That would be going a long way, but we should make a loan 
to enable those people to get hoes and rakes and some seeds 
and let them go to work and make a living. They should 
stop looking to the United States to support all the nations 
of the world. I have a bill now pending before the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture to use $150,000,000 of the funds in the 
hands of the Alien Property Custodian with which to help 


export raw agricultural products. That would give to the 
people of Germany something with which to work. They 


could then turn their product into cash. 
employment and make them independent, self-respecting 
people, people who would not want to come and ask donations 
at the hands of anybody. We have the raw cotton, which 
they so much desire and need. Under my bill surplus cotton 
would be exported and we would get a better price for the 
next crop. 

So, until we get back to the old-fashioned rule of work, and 
hard work, producing something and supporting ourselves, we 
shall not have such a country as we should have. 
splendid, efficient labor who want to work. 

Mr. President, since my distinguished friend the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Copetanp] has spoken of the constitu- 
tional question, I desire to say that I have a brief on that 
question which was written by Mr. Lanier, showing that such 
donations are absolutely without authority. The author of 
this article is a lawyer of 25 years’ active practice, a member 
of the bar of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
was assistant to the attorney general of the Philippines for 
nearly five years, and an officer of the General Staff of the 
American Army in the World War. 
be inserted in the Recoxp as a part of my remarks. 





It would give them | 


| of his 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
{From the Virginia Law Register for April, 1924] 


APPROPRIATION OF MONBY BY CONGRESS TO FEED THE GERMANS—aAN 
UNPUBLISHED LETTER TO THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ? 


Without objection, it fs so 


I am advised you concluded a hearing yesterday on the Newton 
bill, and another of similar purport, having for their object the ap- 
propriation by Congress of from twenty-five to seventy millions of 
dollars to feed “the starving people of Germany”; and that not- 
withstanding the adjournment of further hearings on these bills I 
may file a protest, which will be duly considered by you and given 
a place in your printed report. 

I desire, as a taxpayer, a veteran of the World War, and a loyal 
American citizen to enter my earnest and emphatic protest against 
these bills upon the three followjmg grounds primarily, though there 
are other objections that can be urged against them: 

First. Because I believe them unconstitutional; < 

Second. Because, conceding their constitutionality, there is no justi- 
fiable necessity for the appropriations; and 

Third. Because they would be an unjust imposition 


and burden 
upon our already overtaxed people. 


UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF BILLS 


There is but one provision of the Constitution under which a claim 
of authority for these bills can be set up, and that is found in sec- 
tion 8 of Article I, which provides: 

“The Congress shall bave power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the United States.” 

Congress can not assume to act under the preamble of the Con- 
stitution, for the Supreme Court has decided in Jacobson v. Massachu- 
setts (197 U. S. 22); Dorr v. United States (195 U. S. 140) that no 
power is derived from the preamble of the Constitution to enact any 
statute; and that the Constitution itself is the only source of power 
authorizing action by any branch of the Federal Government. 

The question therefore is, Has Congress the power to enact these 
bills, or either of them, under the provisions of section 8, Article I, 
above cited? It can uot be claimed that the money thus appropriated 
is to pay any debt of the United States or te provide for the common 
defense. Therefore its proponents must rely for its constitution- 
ality upon the ground that it is a provision for, and necessary to, the 
“general welfare of the United States.” 

Fortunately we are not without some decisions of the courts con- 
struing the powers of Congress under this section, Some years ago 
Congress passed an act whereby the Secretary of Agriculture was 
empowered to have made a careful inspection of cattle, sheep, and 
hogs at slaughterhouses located in the several States, which were 
about to be slaughtered, the products of which were intended for 
sale in other States or foreign countries. Inspectors were duly ap- 
pointed by the Secretary, ene of whom accepted a bribe in discharge 
duties under the act. He was indicted and set up the un- 


| constitutionality of the act as a defense. The indictment was 


quashed on the ground that the act was without constitutienal war- 
rant, and was therefore void, and that the offense as charged could 
not be committed under an act that had no Iegal existence. In this 
ease (United States v. Boyer, 85 Fed. 429) the Government contended 
that the act was a valid exercise of power under section 8, Article I, 
as being for “the general welfare of the United States.” In passing 
upon this question the court said, among other things, that this gen- 
eral welfare clause contains no provision of power, of itself, to enact 
any legislation; but, on the contrary, the words “and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare,” is a limitation of the 
taxing power of the United States, and that only. The opinion 
quotes approvingly and at length the opinion of Mr. Justice Story, 
set forth in his Commentaries on the Constitution (secs. 907-908), 
that the words, “pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare,” are words qualifying the powers of taxation, 


| and that any tax laid by Congress for neither of these objects would 


I ask that this brief may } 


We have | be unconstitutional, as an excess of its legislative authority. 


In Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee (1 Wheat. 326), the Supreme Court, 
speaking through Chief Justice Marshall, said: 

“The Government of the United States cam claim no powers 
which are not granted to it by the Constitution, and the powers 
actually granted must be such as are expressly given, or given by 
necessary implication.” 

In the Legal Tender Cases (22 Wall. 457), the court enunciated its 
attitude toward legislation that should cause Congress to deliberate 
with great care upon proposed legislation to make sure that ft ts 
within the constitutional power, for they, Hike the court, are sworn 
TT 


1In publishing this letter this. magazine dees not intend it as an 
expression of its opinion upon the merits of the questions involved. 
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to support the Constitution, and it is only under a clear and indis- 
putable showing that the court will hold acts of Congress unconsti- 
tutional, notwithstanding that they may work great hardship and in- 
justice to those they effect. The court said: 

“A decent regard for a coordinate branch of the Government 
demands that the judiciary should assume, until the contrary is 
clearly shown, that there has been no transgression of power by 
Congress, all the members of which are wnder the obligation of an 
oath of fidelity to the Constitution.” [Italics are mine.] 

But as correlative to this statement is the following doctrine an- 
nounced by Chief Justice Marshall in the justly celebrated case of Mc- 
Culloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 405): 

“ Should Congress, in the execution of its powers, adopt meas- 


ures which are prohibited by the Constitution, or should Congress, | 


under the pretext of executing its powers, pass laws for the ac- 
complishment of objects not intrusted to the Government, it would 


be the painful duty of this tribunal, should such a case requiring | 


such a decision come before it, to say that such an act was not 
the law of the land.” 


UNJUST BURDEN ON OUR PEOPLE 


These proposed appropriations—carrying seventy millions of dollars | 


in the Newton bill, for example—which are te be wrung by taxation 
from our already overburdened people, are certainly not to pay the 
debts of the United States or to provide for the common defense, and 
upon what hypothesis they can be defended as being for the general 
welfare of the United States is beyond comprehension. It is quite a 
stretch of imagination to say that by conserving the welfare of the 
German people we will be gaining their good will and promoting and 
securing a market in future for our surplus products, and thereby be 
providing for “the general welfare of the United States.” In the 
first place, good will that has to be bought is precarious and never 
lasting, and commercial markets have to depend upon other things 
than mere good will, for they are subject to the inexorable law of 
competition. 

In whatever aspect this proposition is regarded it appears as a 
mere pretext for the execution of a power for the accomplishment of 
an object not intrusted to Congress by the Constitution. 

There is no power of government of which the people are more 
justly jealous than the power of taxation, or one that is more sub- 
ject to abuse. Its abuse was never nmrore manifest than it is to-day 
by Federal, State, and municipal governments. Wach of them are en- 
gaging in activities that lie outside of their legitimate scope. The 
Federal Government is building up in Washington a bureaucracy that 


will be crushed some day by its own weight and costliness. Bonds | 


have been issued by our States and cities until they have almost ex- 
hausted their credit, and between the three our people are now under 
a per capita taxation of nearly $300 annually, to say nothing of the 
excessive costs of living to which these tremendous taxes contribute. 


POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE MATTER 


There is another phase of this matter that should cause Members 
of Congress to pause before they pass this legislation, and that is the 


certain and unavoldable conclusion that will be reached by the great 


majority of our people, justly or unjustly, that those who support it 
are being moyed to do so by political considerations. Their motives 


remembering that there is a very large pro-German vote in our coun- 
try, and that owing to overproduction and the absence of foreign 
markets for our surplus wheat our farmers of the West, who have 
much wheat to sell, are suffering because there is no demand for it, 
will conclude, and the charge will be made as it has already been 
made, that the supporters of these bills are actuated by politics and 
are bartering away the people’s money for votes of the pro-Germans 
and wheat growers of the West. 


NO NEED FOR APPROPRIATION 


I have presented the legal phases of the question, touched upon 
the political, and indicated the injustice of this additional burden 
upon our taxpayers. 

The final question, Are the conditions in Germany such as to 
make this appropriation imperatively necessary upon the grounds 
of humanitarianism? President Hibbin, of Princeton University, 
and some other gentlemen equally trustworthy, who recently returned 
from Germany, have stated that the conditions are not as bad as 
they have been represented, and that statenrents that the people are 
starving are pure buncombe. There is undoubtedly a bad situation 
among the professional classes in Germany, such as lawyers, teachers, 
doctors, and scientists. These are the future leaders of Germany, 
particularly the student body, and it is they who carry the torch of 
civilization, and upon whom depend the future of Germany in all 
those fundamentals that go to make up and advance what we call 
modern civilization. Their needs are, however, being looked after by 


In the consideration of this question there are certain facts that 


should not be lost sight of Ww should remember that the German 


Government, with the full approval and the hearty support of the 


German people, made an whprovoked attack upon the civilization of 


the world, and for universal domination, conducting their military 
operations with a brutality and ruthlessness worthy of Jenghis Khan 
and his Mogols, known in history as “ scourges of God,” and who 


killed 18,500,000 people in 12 years 

When the Germans met with defeat, after almost destroying the 
resources and civilization of Europe, and which they would 
done but for our timely intervention, they refused to accept the 
adverse decision of the sword. Instead of manfully and with the 
spirit of the true sportsman accepting the results of the fortunes 
of war, and trying in good faith to make recompense for their 
wanton destruction, they have welched and whined, and sought 
every possible way to avoid their just obligations Such 


have 


in 
conditions 
as exist among the people to-day have been deliberately produced 
their leaders and men of wealth to avoid and if possible to escape 
payment of their just obligations. With premeditation they debased 
their currency to the vanishing point; robbed their own people and 
hundreds of thousands in other countries, especially our own, who 
had invested in their nrarks and other securities, while their people 
of means have hidden their wealth in foreign countries. There is 
to-day ample means among the industrialists of Germany to relieve 
their own people, to whom they owe this duty—especially since 
they have evaded every other obligation, including that first duty 
of citizenship, which is to make their just contributions to the sup 
port of their government. They have avoided and refused to pay 
taxes for the maintenance of their government and the discharge 
of its obligations, and this burden of theirs has fallen upon the m «ccs 
of Germany, who are in no condition to bear it, because of the vei 
situation brought about by these leaders and men of wealth. 

The Germans are unreconciled to their defeat and will not admit 
it. They are still defiant and unrepentant, and have clearly indicated 
their intention to wage a war of revenge when the opportune time 
shall come. 


by 


God Himself neither forgives nor helps the unrepentant and the 
unregenerate or those who refuse to help thenrselves. Are we ufder 
any moral or other obligation to be more generous or merciful than 
He? 

I have been uncompromisingly opposed to the soldler bonus on 
principle, and because it is unsound economically and would do the 
veterans more harm than good in the long run, though I would be 
a beneficiary of it; but if Congress can make a gift of $70,000,000 
of the taxpayers’ nroney to a foreign people, but recently our enemies, 
and who by the war for which they were responsible thrust upon our 
people an expenditure and indebtedness of $33,000,000,000, Congress 
can no longer deny this gratuity to our soldiers, who fought to 
protect us from German domination. 

ALEXANDER Stoney LANIER. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, certainly as a matter of policy, 
even if we had the authority, we should not go to such an extent 


as to donate the people’s money for these purposes. So I hope 
may be pure and their purpose altruistic, but the nrn on the street, 


that the commission that we have appointed to settle the debts 
of foreign nations to the United States will notify those coun- 
tries that it is now time to begin to come together and to 
refund those debts. Of course, we can not collect them all 
at once, but the debtor countries can begin to pay interest 
on their indebtedness and to put that indebtedness into proper 
shape. 

I do not like to see my Government owe so much money; and 


_therefore_I should like for the debts which are due us to be put 


into proper shape, in order that we may begin to reduce our in- 
debtedness and see where we now stand. I am glad we are 
going to discuss the tax reduction bill, and I hope that we 
Shall give the people some speedy relief. If we stop making 
long speeches and.do a little more voting, we ought to pass the 
tax reduction bill in a week, and we should thereby encourage 
every industry in the United States. 

When the people realize out of every 100 cents of taxes 


| paid 98 cents goes to pay for past wars and to pay for prepara- 


being extended to the students in the universities, aid to them being | 


given even by the French, 


tion for future wars, a protest will be made that will be heard 
by every legislator. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I had expected when the 
matter of German relief actually came before the Senate to say 
something about it; not perhaps to make a long speech, such as 
has been condemned by the Senator from South Carolina, but, 
at least, to place in the Record some reasons why, in my judg- 
ment, this money should be voted. I do not think it makes any 


| difference whether or not Germany was our enemy during the 
organizations in our own and in other countries. Help is in particular | 


war. Eighty per cent of the people who now live in Germany 
are women or children. If we are going to hate we should 
solely hate the other, the 20 per cent. 
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Ituwever, Mr. President, I desire to say that I can not view 
t} problem simply in the light of dollars and cents. I have 
seen thousands of those little children, thin, emaciated, every 
bone showing, children 10 years of age who have not cut a 
tooth. I wish to say to my distinguished friend from South 
Carolina, who has had experience with 10 babies, that it is an 
unusual thing for a child to arrive at 10 years of age without 
( a tooth. His children eut teeth in the first months of 
life, because, like the father, they were well nourished; but 
there are thousands of children in Germany who are so de 
bilitated, so undernourished, so diseased, by reason of the lack 
of food that even up to the age of 8 or 10 years they have not 


had nourishment enough to cut teeth. Children have been 
born in central and eastern Europe without finger nails because 
of the undernourishment of the mothers 


I spoke about the ‘constitutional question, the question as to 


whether or not we have a right to use our money to take care 
of those children. I had occasion a couple of years ago to speak 
to a large audience of persons on the lower East Side of New 
York City As I looked into their faces it seemed to me that 
every one had just landed in the United States. 

1 wondered about the children. So the next day I sent one 
of the experts of the health department over to the schoolhouse 
nearest to this meeting place, and in one schoolroom there were 
found 11 children with ineipient tuberculosis. Nine of those 


children had just danded in the United States. 
that that 
ollicials. 


Some may say 
showed carelessness on the part of the quarantine 
it did not. It is very difficult, indeed, to determine 
in the time which is at the disposal of the doctors at quaran- 
tine whether or not a child has incipient tuberculosis; but when 
there are brought into one section of the city nine cases from 
the other side of children with this disease, it will only be a 
question of a little time when tuberculosis will rage in that 
region. So I say if by the expenditure of $10,000,000 we can 
to some extent relieve undernourishment of children in the 
central empires we shall be protecting our own children at the 
same time. 

What is going to be done with this money? As I understand, 
we ure not going to send a single dollar over there. We are 
going to spend that $10,000,000 for grain and foodstuffs from 
the United States, packed in cotton bags made from the cotton 
raised in South Carolina. We are going to spend all of that 
money here. That is what was done with a large part of the 
money that we loaned foreign nations during the war. So, after 
all, I am not sure, I may say, Mr. President, but in spending 
the $10,000,000 to relieve undernourishment and to save from 
starvation the children of Germany, we will be helping to relieve 
some starvation and certainly to prevent disease in the United 
States of America. Therefore, when the time comes for this 
bill to be presented to the Senate and to be acted upon, so far 
as I am concerned, I shall vote for it very cheerfully, feeling 
that in so doing I am living up te the oath which I took when 
I assumed my seat in this body. 

Mr. KING obtained the floor. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. Before proceeding with his speech, will the 
Senator allow me to ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with? 

Mr. KING. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr, HALE. I ask unanimous consent that the formal read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with and that the bill be.read for 
amendment, the amendments of the committee to be first 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine asks 
unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill may be 
dispensed with and that the bill be read for amendment, the 
committee amendments to be first considered. 

Mr. KING. That is consented to so far as I am concerned, 
with the understanding that the bill shall be read in full and 
not skipped over. I want every provision of the bill read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
for unanimous consent by the Senator from Maine is granted. 





Does 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 


Mr. KING addressed the Senate in continuation of his speech 
of January 22, 1924. After having spoken for several minutes, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Would not the Senator like 
to have a quorum call? 

Mr. KING. No; I do not care for that. 
at luncheon. 


Senators are absent 





The understanding was that we would take up! 


the naval appropriation bill, and none of the members of the 
Naval Affairs Committee seemed to be interested in the bill, 
So I am trespassing upon the Committee on Naval Affairs, of 
which I am a member. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am sure the address of 
the Senator from Utah will be well worth listening to, as are 
all the addresses delivered by him. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs is present, but I do not see any other Republicans upon 
the floor. 

Mr. KING. I think there are a number of Senators present 
on the other side. Usually when we consider a bill very few 
members of the committee having it In charge are present. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the particular sub- 
ject matter the Senator is going to discuss? 

Mr. KING. I intend to discuss the question, 
United States recognize the Bolshevik Government 
into trade relations with it? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree to abide by the Sena- 
tor’s decision, but I really think that the question is of such 
importance as to make desirable the presence of more Senators 
than are now in the Chamber. 

Mr. KING. I think it is an important subject, but if the 
Senator will respect my wishes I shall not ask that the roll be 
called. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
wishes, 


Shall 
or 


the 
enter 


I shall respect the Senator's 


CONDITIONS IN BUSSIA 


Mr. KING resumed and concluded the speech begun by hi 
on January 22, 1914. The speech in full is as follows: 


January 22, 1924 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Russian question has been 
the subject of frequent discussion in the Senate during and 
since the World War. It has provoked great interest not 
only in the executive and legislative departments of our Gov- 
ernment but among the American people. Not only in the 
United States but throughout the world the situation in Rus- 
sia under Bolshevik rule has profoundly affected the people 
and has been the cause of serious disquietude, if not grave 
alarm. Russia’s vast territory, her unnumbered millions of 
population, her dominating position in Burope and Asia, her 
menacing attitude toward the governments and social sys- 
tem of the world—all conspire to make the Russian problem 
one of the most important with which the world has had te 
deal. This problem iS not a local one; it is a world problem. 
The future of Asia is involved in the future of Russia; and 
Durope’s future can not be dissociated from the Russian people. 
While Russia is in part oriental, she reaches far into the Occi- 
dent, and a Pan-Slav movement draws within its circle many 
States of Europe. It is not Pan-Slavism alone which compels 
the attention of the world, but it is the proposed schemes and 
avowed policies of Bolshevism that produce international 
apprehension. 

With the triumph of Bolshevism, the overthrow of the 
Kerensky government, and the establishment of a cruel and 
despotic Bolshevik régime which announced its purpose to over- 
throw all governments and establish world communism, Russia 
took on a new aspect and to many became an object of terror— 
a devouring and destroying monster. Bolshevism is still 
a mystery to many. So much of myth and fable have been 
published throughout the world concerning the Soviet Govern- 
ment and Russia under the Bolshevik régime that many honest 
people who have sought the truth have been unable to learn 
what was the truth. 

Perhaps thousands of Volumes have been written about 
Russia during and since the war; most of them have dealt 
with communism and Bolshevik leaders, and conditions in 
Russia particularly as affected by the Bolshevik régime. 
Many writers attempted to study the questions involved ob- 
jectively. Some were concerned in establishing the thesis 
that the world was ripe for social and economic changes and 
that Russia under Bolshevik rule presented a most interesting 
experiment. There were some who examined the experiment 
critically—others sympathetically. Some books and pamphlets 
were so manifestly unfair to the Soviet Government and so 
inaccurate and prejudiced in the presentation of the facts 
as to call for criticism. ‘They misrepresented conditions and 
gave currency to falsehoods against which Bolsheviks and fair- 
minded persons had the right to protest. 

Pamphlets and books in ever-increasing numbers have been 
published for the purpose of not only defending Bolshevism 
but propagating the communistic faith. Most of these pub- 
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lications have disregarded economic and. political conditions, 
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the facts of history and the events which were transpiring in | 


Russia. The zeal of their authors in behalf of Bolshevism 
led them to pervert the facts, falsifying the records, and support 
a propaganda intended to deeeive the world. 

As stated, the Russian question is not settled. In, various 
uropean chancelleries statesmen are seeking to deal with 
Russia in a manner compatible with the henor of their country 
and conducive to the peace of the world. China has been 


shaken by Bolshevik intrigue, and radical movements in. Japan | 
are being fostered by emissaries of Russian communists. What | 


shall be done with Russia is a quesiion not yet answered to 
the satisfaction of most nations. It is perceived by most that 
beth Buropeam and Asiatic problems can not be finally and 


, 


satisfactorily determined unless Russia participates in the | 
settlement. Recent congresses between various European na- | 


tions and Turkey found that the specter of Russia was at 
every council table, and the uplifted hand of Russia was a 
warning against every contemplated movement. And the chief 
executives of this Republic and the State Department under 
Pemocratic and Republican administrations have been brought 
face to face with the question “ What shall the attitude of this 
Repulic be toward the Bolshevik Government?” A _ resolu- 
tien is now pending before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee declaring in favor of de jure recognition of the Bolshevik 
Government by the United States. 


to the Senate my views in regard to Russia and have sub- 
mitted what I believed to be the facts as to conditions in 
ltussia. My interest in Russia is not new. I have for many 
vears believed that Russia was destined to play a most im- 
portant rdéle in. the history of the world. The Slav race, with 


ts genius and strength, its patience and resignation, its | 


capacity for suffering and endurance, its remarkable qual- 
ities—snbtle, stolid, evanescent, incongruous, and irreconeil- 
able—will powerfully influence the future history of mankind. 
There are those who believe that as the scepter of authority 
and greatness has passed, from. races and nations in the 
ceaseless tread of the centuries, so sooner or later the scepter 
of power will be held by the Russian people as the representa- 
tives of the Slavic race. 

However, it is unprofitable to speculate upon this matter; 
the important question is, What shall be the attitude of our 
Government toward the Soviet régime? Mr. President, he- 
cause of my deep interest in the Russian people and in order 
that I might more intelligently act upon matters brought to 
the attention of the Senate, involving the relations of our Govy- 
ernment to Russia and her people, I seized the opportunity a 
short time ago of visiting Russia. Farly in July of 1923, in 
company with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] 
and’ Prof: A. A. Jolinson, of New York, I sailed from New York 
for Russia. We spent a few days in Germany, where we were 
joimed by Congressman Frear of Wisconsin. With the party 
were Mr. Frank Comnes, a linguist of ability, who has for 
matyy years been interpreter for the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York (he was familiar with Russia, having 
been there at various times and also knew the Russian Ian- 
guage); Mr. Isaac Don Levine, a journalist of ability and in- 
tellectual integrity (having been born in Russia and having 
traveled extensively throughout that country, he was in a 
position to be of great assistance tn our efforts to obtain a 
knowledge of conditions in Russia); and Dr. George A. Bowen, 
of Washington, a young man of ability, who acted as secretary 
for Senator Lanp; Congressman Frear; Mr. Johnson; and 
nryself. 

Leaving Berlin we proceeded to Warsaw, where we remained 
for a few days and then by train departed for Moscow. We 
crossed into Russia in the latter part of July, stopping at 
Minsk and then continued our journey to Moscow. We spent 
10 days at this ancient capital of Russia. There we met. the 
Bolshevik leaders, practically all of them except Lenin, whose 
precarious physical condition made it impossible fer him to see 
visitors. We held numerous conferences with the political 
leaders and the important officials of the Seviet Government. 
We- speke with them frankly and freely about conditions in 
Russia and asked for data showing the industrial, economic, 
seeiak, religious, and political conditions of the people. We 
visited churehes and mingled with the worshipers. We vis- 
ited the shops and factories and plants and conversed with 
the workmen and’ sought to learn their views and to obtain 
the facts as to wages paid and the conditions, industrial, 
secial, and economic, by which they were surrounded. To the 
leaders, as well as to the people, in public and in. private and 
in interviews given to the Bolshevik papers, we stated that our 
object was to learn the political, industrial, economic, religious, 
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knewn in Russin that I had 


posed reeegnition, and Mr. 
Chicherin had stated when a mplix a } 


ation was made fer permis- 
sion to enter Russia that I was regnrded as. an enemy of the 
Bolshevik Government. IL stated to ' L did te hundre 
of Bolshevik leaders, that I differ ted | ween the Bol- 
shevik Gevernment and the hi } le. th 7" 1 
of coumnunism, and that if the Bolshevik ri e persisted 
in its efforts to enferce it upen the peopl f Russ r- 
rows of the Russian peeple would be multiplied and eha- 
bilitation and development of Lussia would lx or 
ab indefinite period 
Permit me to state at this point that our party ( eely 
without the slightest restraint in all parts of Russia We 
were subjected to no annoyances, to no espionage, and )- 
stacles were piaeed in our pathway to prevent the fulle nd 
most searching inquiry inte the conditions to be found in 
Russia. We went whem and where we pleased, without diree 


tion from any Soviet authorities We were permitted to 
substantially everything we asked to see, and there 


mpenred 
to be no hesitation in replying to all questio 


S prepowmneded, or 
in furnishing information im regard to any matters of wirich 
the Soviet Government had knowledge. I should qualify this 
by saying that L was not satisfied with the information in re 
gard to the number who had been killed and imprisened by the 


Bolshevik Government, nor with the information given as to 


| the activities of the cheka; nor was I satisfied with the in- 


Mr. President, I have upon a number of oecasions presented formation in regard to the propaganda carried on by the 


Bolshevik Government, the Communist Party, and the Third 


International. But generally speaking, with reference to con- 
ditions in Russia, questions were answered, in most instances, 


| in a frank and satisfactory manner 


Leaving Moscow we proceeded by train easterly to Kazen, 
the center of the Tartar republic. From there we continued 
easterly to Bkaterinburg, near the border line separating Siberia 
and Russia. We visited the building im which the Czar and 
his family were living at the time of their murder and met 
some who were famillar with that awful tragedy. If time 
permitted, it might not be improper to describe the reom ' 
which the Czar and his family lived; and their surroundings 
and treatment during their last days, the cellar in which they 
were killed, and the manner in which they met their death 
But others have told the story, whieh perhaps, is net pertinent 
to the diseussion at hand, so I shall net enter into a descrip- 
tion ef these matters, 

Leaving BPkaterinburg we proeeeded southeasterly to Chilys- 
binsk, crossing the line into Siberia. We visited smelters and 
mills and mines and learned much of the mimeral wealth of the 
Ural Mountains. From the point just mentioned we proceeded 
ZAlatoust and from thence to Ufa. 

Passing om we reached the city of Samara upon the Volga 
River. It is the center of the famine area in which millions 
of persons suffered incredible hardships and hundreds of thou- 
sands met death from starvation May I add, in passing, that 
the horrors of that period have net yet been told: Starvation, 
cannibalism, death, and awful tragedies swept away villages 
and almost depopulated provinces. 

There our party divided, and a number of us went by beat 
dewn the Volga River, stopping at various points, including the 
city of Saratoy: At the important city of Tsaritsen we left the 
beat and were there joined by Senator Lapp: In the journey 
thus far we had crossed Russia, traveling thousands of miles, 
had penetrated and passed through the Ural Mountains into 
Siberia, had erossed through the Tartar States and met with 
millions of Mohammedans, and had been carried by boat upon 
the majestic bosem of Mother Volga, beloved by all Russians 
and regarded with much the same reverence as the Ganges 
River is by the people of far-off India. From Tsaritsen we 
went by train to Rostev on the Don River, a beautiful city 
situated at the head of the Sea of Azov. From there we pro- 
ceeded southeasterly to the trans-Caucasus district. Leaving 
the train at Viadikavkaz, we crossed by auto the range of 
mountains separating Asia from Wurape. 

The Caucasus Mountains are famed for their beauty and 
grandeur. To the ancient world heroes, gods, and demigods 
inhabited them, and they were the silent witnesses of san- 
guinary conflicts between savage and contending armies many 
hundreds of years before the Christian era. 

Emerging from the mountains. we soon entered the city of 
Tiflis, often called the “ Paris of the transCaucasus.” We 
visited Armenia, the little State which has been abserbed by the 
Bolshevik Government. We went to Alexandrapol, and, there 
saw thousands of orphans who were being cared for by the 
charity of the American people. Their fathers and. mothers had 
been victims of the war and the crnelties of Turkish, armies and 


and social conditions existing throughout Russia. It was‘ fanatical Moslems. We approached the boundary separating 
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Tu rom Armenia, and looked toward the south where 
could be seen the shining heights of Mount Ararat. Traveling 
eastward we reached Baku, the center of the famous oil fields, 
a st interesting city, which looks proudly out upon the 
Caspian Sea 

lhe trans-Caucasus district is full of interest. Here are the 
descendents of peoples whose origin is lost in the shadows of 
the past. Here are the remnants of the Armenian race, whose 
origin can be traced hundreds of years before Athens reached 
the zenith of her glory. Here are to be found the Georgians, 
a lievoic and proud people, who trace their lineage back to | 
a period before civilized man appeared in Europe. Tartars 


and Turks, and Kurds and Persians, and peoples of many tribes 
and races inhabit this ancient and mysterious land, over which 
lor 
had 


changing 


origin in the deserts and mountains of Asia. The 
scenery, the physical beauty of the country, 
polyglot population, the variety of life and customs and habits— 
all are inviting subjects upon which one might dwell if 
time permitted. 

\iter 
Portatr 
A 
Caspian 


their 


these 


examining the Buku oil fields and mingling with the 
and Turaniun peoples who so greatly preponderate in 
‘rbaijan, we continued our journey along the borders of the 
Sea for hundreds of miles. Leaving this beautiful 
continued by train northwesterly to Rostov on the 
From there we went to the Donetz coal basin, where we 
coal mines, conferred with miners and peasants, and 
studied industrial conditions. We spent some time at Har- 
kov, a city of importance and’ the Bolshevik capital of the 
Ukraine; then proceeded westerly to the renowned city of Kiev. 
This was the former capital of the Ukraine, the richest agricul- 
tural section of Russia. If time permitted much could be said 
concerning this vast territory with its rich, black soil, its hun- 
dreds of villages and towns, and its millions of people. 

From there we proceeded northwesterly to Moscow where we 
remained for some time. From Moscow I proceeded to Petro- 
grad, then by boat, sailing out upon the Baltic Sea, I con- 
tinued my journey to Germany. 

ur party separated at various points in Russia in the en- 
deavor to cover as much territory as possible and come into 
contact with as many people as possible. I remained in Russia 


seu 
Don 
visited 


we 


some days longer than Senator Lapp and Congressman FREAR. 
Mur travel through Russia and into Siberia consumed more 
than eight weeks, and covered the most important parts of 


Kuropean Russia. An examination of the map will show that 
we traveled approximately 8,000 miles and visited the most 
populous and, as stated, the most important parts of Russia. We 
spent weeks umong the peasants, visiting their homes and their 
villages, and seeing with our own eyes their condition and 
learning from their lips their views and opinions upon the 
various matters which we were investigating. We saw their 
poverty and squalor and learned of the hardships which they 


had encountered and the tragedies through which they had 
passed. I visited their fields, examined their crops, handled 
their primitive agricultural implements, and learned of the 


obstacles which they have to encounter and the problems which 
confront them. They told me of the wrongs which they had 
endured; of the burdensome taxes and illegal exactions to which 
they had been subjected; the horrors of the famine through 
whieh they had passed; and the hopes and the fears which 
they had for the future. 

] saw little patches of land which were being cultivated by 
men, women, and children, who had no horses or suitable 
agricultural implements, and would do with their hands and 
rude implements what should have been done with modern 
machinery, tractors, and horses. I visited men in the factories 


und mills and mines, and went into the homes of workmen, 
conversed with their wives and children and learned some- 
thing of their sorrows and problems. I talked with the 
droshky men upon the streets and with men and women who 
were repairing railroad tracks—and may I add that women 
were doing most of such work. I visited residences and apart- 


} 
nouses 


ment in cities and towns and learned how the people 
lived, and obtained information as to their wages, employment, 
habits, and social conditions. I visited shops and talked with 
the proprietors and those who were purchasing commodities. 
I went into the Government stores and factories and institu- 
t and met hundreds, if not thousands, of employees of 

» Government who worked therein. I visited railroad shops 
und stations, and various Government institutions, including 
post offices, telegraph, and telephone stations. I mingled with 
udents in the universities and schools and talked with them 
and learned their views concerning Russia and Bolshevism 
und upon questions affecting Russia and the world. I met 
professors and doctors and lawyers and publicists and teachers 


ions 
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and men and women of culture and education whose lives, 
since the war, had been an unending serles of sorrows and un- 
speakable tragedies. 

I met Tichon, head of the Greek Orthodox Church, and lead- 
ing prelates who were supporting him. I talked to Krasnitezky, 
who was the principal figure in the Living Church, and con- 
ferred with priests who were giving support to the new 
movement. Throughout Russia I met priests of high 
low degree and learned of their views and of the issues 
I visited priests who were im- 
who had escaped death and had been 


and 


and many 


freed from dungeons and the hands of the cheka. 


In the Moslem region through which we passed, I met 
thousands of Mohammedans; I visited them in their mosques, 
at their fairs and market places and talked with their 
religious teachers, learned their attitude toward the Bolshevik 
Government and the economic and political problems which 
they were called upon to encounter. 

I visited military stations, conversed with officers and 
soldiers, talked with officers who served under the Czar and 
were now occupying positions in the red army. I saw mili- 
tary maneuvers, both of infantry and cavalry; I met Bujenny, 
perhaps the most famous cavalry leader of Europe, and wit- 
nessed the movement o€ some who had followed him in his 
swift and victorious attacks. I visited leaders of the Bol- 
shevik Government and discussed with them in the frankest 
possible manner the history of Bolshevism, its mistakes, its 
crimes, its inefficiency, and the economic confusion and in- 
dustrial chaos which was to be found in Russia. I criticized 
their confiscation of property, their oppressive measures, their 
denial of the right of free speech, and of the press, and what 
I believed to be reactionary economic and political policies 
which they pursued. I attended banquets given by the Bol- 
shevik leaders in various parts of Russia and spoke frankly 
and plainly to them pointing out what I conceived to be the 
weaknesses and imperfections in their system of government 
and the evil consequences which inevitably must result. I 
listened to eloquent speeches from able and cultured Bolsheviks 
and was convinced of the sincerity and earnestness of many 
and their desire to bring about better conditions than had pre- 
vailed under the Czar and to promote peace and happiness 
among the Russian people. 

Mr. President, I think it can be truthfully stated that no 
party visiting Russia since the Bolsheviks came into power 
had as favorable opportunities to see Russia and learn of the 
conditions of the Russian people as did the party of which I 
was a member. We had able American interpreters who were 
acquainted with Russia and the Russian people, and we could 
thus obtain trustworthy interpretations of our interviews with 
those whom we met, but who did not speak our language. Our 
extensive travels brought us into contact not only with the 
cities and industrial and manufacturing sections of Russia but 
indeed with all parts of the country. We saw perhaps millions 
of Russians and conversed with thousands. We traveled both 
day and night and did not spare our strength, and indeed 
jeopardized our health by the constant, unremitting, and strenu- 
ous efforts which were put forth, With carts and primitive 
means we went into the rural districts, seeking to learn the 
minds and psychology of that part of Russia’s people, the peas- 
ants, who constitute perhaps 85 per cent of Russia’s population 
and whose power will ultimately determine Russia’s fate. 

Much might be said concerning the Soviet leaders and their 
qualifications and our interviews with them. Chicherin, Kras- 
sin, Kalinin, Trotski, Tomsky, Schmidt, Radek, Rykov, these 
and many others with whom we spoke are most interesting 
types and possess ability and qualities which challenge the at- 
tention of all who come in contact with them. 

My interview with Kerensky, who is now in Berlin, where 
he edits a paper devoted to the interests of Russia, was not 
without interest and profit. .I was impressed with his ability 
and his intellectual strength. He believes in Russia and ex- 
hibits no doubt as to her progress and ultimate emancipation 
from Bolshevik rule. However, he is opposed to any interfer- 
ence by other nations in the internal affairs of Russia. He 
stated that the Russian people must and would solve their own 
problems and that the evolutionary forces operating in Russia 
would push back Bolshevism until it would be lost in the great 
tide of progress which would sweep over the land. 

If Kerensky had been less a Menshevist and had possessed 
more of audacity and perhaps a little more of cruelty at the 
critical juncture, his government would have been saved, and 
the Bolsheviks would have failed in the successful coup which 
they executed. In Berlin I met many Menshevists and Social 
Revolutionists and Russian intellectuals and bourgeoisie who 
had been driven by the Bolsheviks from Russia and who were 
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awaiting, some with patience, many with impatience, the day 
when they might return to their beloved Russia. 

While in Russia I also met many who had been members 
of the Menshevik, Social Revolutionary, and Social Democratic 
Parties. Most of them had been silenced and lived in fear, con- 
tent, for the moment at least, to be left alone and to be per- 
mitted to obtain food for themselves and families and clothes 
to hide their nakedness. I conversed with some who were in 
prisons; and also there met anarchists who had been convicted, 
or who were awaiting trial. 

Mr. President, I have mentioned these matters to show the 
opportunities presented to learn the truth about Russia and 
to ascertain the facts as to conditions there existing. I 
want to repeat that the members of our party had the fullest 
liberty to study the situation in Russia. The 
lenders were courteous and considerate. 


Bolshevik 
They gave full oppor- 
tunity to see Russia and learn of the weaknesses, imperfec- 
tions, mistakes, and evils of Bolshevism. Undoubtedly they 
would have been gratified if each member of our party had ap- 
proved of the Soviet Government and its policies, but they 
believed that we had gone there to learn the facts and that we 
intended to discover them with our own eyes and see them in 
our own way. Foolish statements were wired by irresponsible 
newspaper reporters to the effect that the Bolsheviks were 
“staging,” or “setting up,” situations to deceive members of 
our party, or were making efforts to conceal shocking conditions 
or matters which would be offensive and distateful to us. 

Nothing of this character occurred. We saw Russia as she is. 
The picture has many ugly and hideous features. There were 
dark shadows, and there were rays of sunshine. The picture 
is so huge, Russia is so vast, the forces operating are so nu- 
merous, and their courses are so sinuous and labyrinthine tha 
one is bewildered. One can learn much in Russia, vast and mys- 
terious as she is, with the opportunities which I enjoyed, but to 
know Russia, to be a true interpreter of the Russian people, one 
must spend not months but perhaps years in that country. 

I went to Russia with a feeling of profound sympathy, indeed 
with a deep affection, for the Russian people. I left Russia with 
still greater sympathy for the people and with undiminished 
affection for the millions of struggling people whose pathway, 
for many years to come, will be strewn with thorns and upon 
which will be left the impress of their bloody feet, recording 
the march of Russia toward the heights where there is sun- 
light and where peace abounds. 

Mr. President, since my return from Russia I have been re- 
quested by Senators and a number of persons to address the 
Senate upon the Russian question. The pendency of the reso- 
Intion declaring in favor of recognizing the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and the fact that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
has spoken in favor of the resolution, as well as the fact that 
hearings will soon be had before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, together with the requests to which I have just 


length my views concerning the Russian situation and some 
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of the facets which I learned upon the occasion of my visit to | 


that country. In the views I express I speak only for myself, 
not for other members of the party. 

For more than a thousand years what is now known as Rus- 
sia has been a land of fable and mystery, of sorrows and trage- 


cut off from Western Europe and, indeed, from the world. It 
has been the theater of titanic conflicts between different 
races. Asiatic hordes—Mongolians, Tartars, and Turks—have 
swept through its forests and over its steppes and deserts and 


plains, and for many generations exercised control from the Baltic | acter (by some) of the idealogy of communism, the Bolshevik 
Sea to the Pacific Ocean and from the Arctic Ocean to Peking and | Government is a militant force, pushing forward and onward 


the Hliimalayas, and the nations of western and southern 
Furope as they emerged from medievalism felt the influence of 
this fabled land and its extraordinary people. 

From the days of Peter the Great to the World War Russia 
made nations tremble and created fear and anxiety among the 
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she is mining in every claim: t “ creeping murmer”™ ef the world is 
her footfall—the poring “ dark" is her veil. To the challenge of the 
nations as they peer from their borders, comes the same reply—“ Who 
goes there?” “ Russia.” 

The territorial extent of Russia is so vast as to be bewildering. 
Without the Caueasus district Huropean Russia contains nearly 
~,-U00,000 square miles. Before Turkestan, Bukhara, and Khiva 
passed under its contro] Russia’s area was more than 8,000,000 
square miles, When it is remembered that the whole of 
Europe, excluding European Russia, contains but 1,724,300, 
and that Russia’s area approximates 8,500,000 square miles, the 
immensity of Russia becomes apparent and compels the admis- 
sion that she is and will continue to be a mighty force and 
power in the world. An examination of a map of Asia and 
Europe will surprise even careful geographers, because it will 


se strongly emphasize the bigness and vastness of this Bolshe- 
vik State. From the Ural Mountains, which divide Buropean 
from Asiatic Russia, to the Pacific Ocean, which washes the 
eastern coast of Russia’s possessions, is a distance of nearly 
4,000 miles, and from the Aretic Ocean to the boundary separat- 
ing the Chinese Empire from Russian territory it is nearly 
2,000 miles. Great rivers rising in China flow northerly and 
find outlets more than 3,000 miles from their source. Before 
the war these rivers bore upon their bosoms great merchant 
fleets carrying to Eurepean nations not only the products of 
Asiatic Russia but also important commodities produced in 
China. 

Russia is not only of the West but also of the Fast. While 
preeminently a Slav state, partaking in particular of the spirit 
and culture of Europe, she is of the Bast and is caught v'‘*tin 
the subtle and mysterious influence of the Orient. 

Adventuresome sons of Russia but a few centuries ago—1581-—- 
passed beyond the Urals. The Stroganofs, a powerful Rus- 
sian family, sought to penetrate that unknown land. Vasali, 
the Boatman of the Volga, began the conquest of western 
Siberia. He seized the city of Sibir, which constituted the 
capital of a Tartar chief, and brought extensive territory un- 
der the domain of the Russian Crown. Others followed the 
advancing Russian tide, and within 70 years the Arctie Circle 
had been reached, and the banks of the Amur River, the waters 
of which find their way into the Pacific Ocean, constituted the 
eastern boundary of the Russian Empire. The outposts of the 
Chinese Empire were challenged by a new power. A new force 
was at their door and the Orient was threatened by a new 
master. 

No further Asiatie conquests were made until the time of 
Alexander I. He brought tribes and peoples under his do- 
minion, extended his power to the trans-Caucasian States, 
and then turned his eyes to the east, where he sought further 
conquest. In 1847 General Muraivief became governor gen- 
eral of eastern Siberia. He pushed omward, carrying the 


| flag of Russia until the Pacific was reached, and the outer- 
referred, induce me to take the floor and to present at some | most bounds of Siberia brought under the dominion of the 


Czar of all the Russias. And to-day Siberia, containing 
nearly 5,000,000 square miles, Mes fike a crouching lien over 
tern and distracted China. The trans-Caucasian states have 
been added to Russia’s imperial domain. Turkestan has been 


| annexed; Bukhara and Khiva aeknowledge the supremacy of 


} 


peoples of two continents; and, whether from unfounded fear | 


or from a true prognosis of the revolution and its consequences, 
there are still many nations that regard it under Bolshevik 
rule as a sinister and malignant force in the world. 

A brilliant writer, Mr. Henry C. Norman, former member of 
the British Parliament, asks the question, “ What is Russia?” 
and in part replies: 


Siberia is Russia—5,000,000 square miles in which whole coun- 
tries are a quivering carpet of wildflowers in spring, a rolling grain 
field in autumn, an icebound waste in- winter, stored full of every min- 
eral, crossed by the longest railway in the world, and largely inhabited 
by a pepulation of convicts and exiles. * * * It would be easier to 
say, “ What is not Russia?” In world affairs wherever you turn you 
see Russia, whenever you listen you hear her; she moves in every path; 


| Russia; Persia, like ripe fruit upon the tree, sooner or later 
dies. For hundreds of years, when under Mongol rule, it was | 


will be gathered by this expanding nation; Afghanistan is in 
the pathway of Russia’s development. Turkey, Mesopetamia— 
are they not but passing figures, yielding to Pan Slavism, which 
many believe to be the coming power not only in Europe but 
in the Far Bast? Notwithstanding the claimed pacifie char- 


the flag of Russia, whether it be red, as the symbol of revolu- 
tien and conquest, or whether the sunlight of peace and free- 
dom transforms its color into golden sunlight. 

Japan’s recent catastrophe, while it excited profound sym- 
pathy among the Russians, was by some regarded as the re- 
moval of an obstacle to Russia’s expanding power in Asia 
and in the Paeific. 

The fanatical and dectrimaire communists, when they ob- 
tained control of Russia, believed that the proletarian move- 
ment would encircle the earth. They envisaged capitalistic 
nations in ruins, through the revolutionary outbreaks of pro- 
letarian forces, and the establishment of proletarian dictator- 
ships im all lands, integrating and uniting with the Bolshevik 
Government of Russia. They sought to arouse the “class 
consciousness” and incite hate against the bourgeoisie; they 
extensively prepagandized in many States and expended lib- 
erally of the funds which they had seized to overthrow the 
struggling republican Government ef Germany, the new gov- 
ernment in Hungary, and the constituted authority in other 
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Their call for a world revolution was not answered 
had expected; and as the working classes in Furope 
other countries rejected Bolshevism they reluctantly 


they 


and nm 


cume to the conclusion that their paramount immediate task 
wus to tighten their grip upon Russia and the Russian peo- 
ple and consolidate the gains which they had made. Never- 
theless, they continued their propaganda wherever possible 


and unintermittingly proclaimed their purpose to destroy the 
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capitalistic governments of the world. To many countries 
hey sent their emissaries and expended large sums to 
spread communist principles, foment industrial strife, par- 
alyze economie development, overthrow governments, and pro- 
mote world communism. As the triumph of communism in 
the world appeared more remote there was developed in 
Russia, even among Bolshevists, a “nationalistic spirit,” .a 
spirit which for centuries has been in the Russian heart, 
which even Bolshevism could not eradicate, and to which it 
not only has succumbed, but added strength Some of the | 
leaders ‘of the Bolshevik Government perceived that the gains 


would 
concessions 


in Russia 
unless 


Rolshey iks 
overthrown 


of the be lost and the govern- 
nent to capitalism and the 
normal processes of life were made, and unless the govern- 
ment developed suflicient strength to meet internal evolution- 
ary forces and impress external powers with the vitality and 
vigor of its organization and system. 

The economic chaos which existed in Russia, they had the 
perspicacity to see, would end in revolutionary movements, not 


| should 


only by the peasants but by the workingmen and the sub- | 
merged bourgeoisie. Therefore, many of them, with zeal but 
not with intelligence, addressed themselves to the economic 


and industrial revival of the State and to its preservation as a 
political entity. They concluded that to save Bolshevism from 
destruction involved the saving of Russia. Perhaps they did 
not know this meant a repercussion of capitalism and nation- 
alism., and that if Russia was saved, saved economically 
merally, Bolshevism would in the end be destroyed 
there was a flood of pamphlets published by the 
rulers in which the theories of Marxian communism 


While 
Bolshevik 
were ex- 


and | 


| Indeed, none would be permitted. 


plained and elaborated and glorified, and while conferences and | 


conventions were frequently held at which Bolshevik orators 
proclaimed their abhorrence of nationalism and of any policies 
calculated to preserve states such and and 
from an international gregarious mass, they nevertheless gave 
heed to some rational plans suggested by a few men who 
foresaw ruin to Russia and to the Bolshevik régime if the 
fantastic views of the Marxian internationalists were ad- 
hered to. 

And so, much of the enthusiasm which had been devoted to the 


as races 


peoples | questions in opposition to the policies or program of the Bol- 
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policies. There can be no criticism of a policy which seeks to 


develop among the people a love of country and that fine spirit 
of patriotism which is always found among those who love 
liberty and justice and have courage to defend the same, and if 
the communists were guided by that spirit many of their prob- 
lems would soon be solved. 

I encountered some internationalists in Russia of whom it 
could be truthfully said they were not patriotic Russians, nor 
did they possess that proper nationalistic spirit which finds 
expression in devotion to country and loyal service to the state. 
But speaking generally, the Russian people are passionately 
devoted to their country ; their sorrows and tragedies have only 
intensified their love for their motherland, which to them is 
the promised land. 


THER COMMUNIST PARTY AND THE BOLSHEVIK GOVERNMENT 


When 
thrown, 


the Menshevik government of Kerensky was over- 
Lenin had a political organization, compact and de- 
termined, which seized all authority and set up a communist 
government: There was no pretense that the will of the peo- 
ple should be regarded or that the wishes of the majority 

prevail. Repeatedly, since the seizure of authority, 
the Bolshevik leaders have declared that the government was, 
and would continue to be, a dictatorship and that it would be 
directed by members of the Communist Party. 

They scoffed at the idea of a democratic form of govern- 
ment, or of submitting to a vote of the people any question 
relative to the form of government under which the people 
were to live. Euphemistically, it was stated that it was a 
“soldiers and workman’s government,” and more recently it 
is declared to be a government of the “ peasants and workmen.” 
In fact, it was, and is, a government of the Communist Party. 
At no time have the wishes of the people been consulted. It 
is not intended now or in the future that their voice shall be 
heard in the affairs of the government under which they live. 

The existence of any other political party is not possible. 
I asked Chicherin, Kameney, 
and other Bolshevik leaders whether a democratic party or 
any other political party would be permitted, and in every 
instance the reply was in the negative. Meetings or gatherings 


| for the discussion of political or governmental or economic 


| and 


exposition of the communistice creed and to the bringing about | 


of a world revolution was transferred to the task of strength- 
ening locally the Bolshevik régime and developing the languish- 
ing and, in most the destroyed industries of Russia, 
although in so doing it meant the awakening of the old and the 
inextinguishable spirit of Russian nationalism and Pan-Slavism 
Representations were made that the capitalistic nations of the 
world were arrayed against Russia and only waited the favor- 
able moment to devour it, and that it was imperative that the 


cases, 


| persecution 


Russian people should unite, under the leadership of the Bol- | 


sheviks, to strengthen and rehabilitate it industrially and 
nomically, and so enable it to protect the Russian people 
save the eountry from the wicked designs of imperialistic 
capitalistic nations. 

The paradox was presented of a governing group which de- 
nounced nationalism and patriotism and love of country and 
sought by world revolution to destroy all nations and establish 
throughout the world a class government, developing a nation- 
alistie spirit among those whom it governed. 

The Russian people, long before the days of Peter the Great, 


eco- 
and 
and 


sought to build a powerful state, to extend its boundaries, and | 


to he a dominating force in the world. With the expulsion of 
the Mongolian rulers the succeeding Czars added territory to 
their possessions, extended their authority over Tartar tribes 
and divers people, and inculeated in the hearts of the people 
an imperialistic spirit which has always remained with the 
Russian people, whether peasant, or priest, or intelligentsia. 
Mensheviks and social revolutionists, as well solsheviks 
and those professing devotion to an internationalist creed, have 
great pride in the territorial gains of Russia and the expanding 
power of the Russian State. 

The present course of the Bolshevik Government is based 
upon the formula that a great and powerful Russia is desired, 
primarily to advance the cause of world communism, but also to 
preserve communistic gains in Russia. The Bolshevik régime 
is proud of its power, elated over its conquests, and is planning 
for further territorial gains and is asserting strong nationalistic 


as 


| people. 


shevik Government are regarded as counter-revolutionary and 
subject the participants to immediate arrest and imprisonment, 
perhaps execution. Thousands of the Menshevik Party 
and the Social Revolutionary Party have been driven from Rus- 
sia, many banished to Turkestan or to the Arctic regions, large 
numbers are in prison, and many have been executed. 

Members of these parties suffered cruel persecutions at 
the hands of the Czar’s government. But most of them sought 
only legitimate and proper reforms and greater liberty for the 

The Mensheviks were followers of Karl Marx, but 
interpreted Marxian philosophy differently from the Bolsheviks. 
Some members of the Menshevik and Social Revolutionary 
*arties, when the Bolsheviks triumphed, and particularly when 

came, joined the Bolshevik Party; still others, 
fearing persecution, concealed or denied their faith and have 
scrupulously abstained from any political activity, content to 
live and to be let alone, and to have opportunity to procure 
food and elothes for their families. 

When in Tiflis a conference was being held with consider- 
able ostentation and no little journalistic display in the Bol- 
shevik press, of a number of so-called Mensheviks and Social 
Revolutionists—some of whom it was reported had just been 
released from prison—for the purpose of “disbanding” any 
remnants of these organizations. The gathering had the 
appearance of having been “staged,” and a number of in- 


| tellectuals who were opposed to Bolshevism and who had been 


former liberals and Mensheviks stated to me that the gather- 
ing had been arranged by and under the direction of the 
Bolshevik Government. There was a formal resolution of dis- 
solution of the parties. . 


There is in Russia no freedom of speech or freedom of press ; 
nor can there be, under the present régime, any public or free 
discussion of political or governmental questions. Several of 
the Bolshevik leaders were asked whether the publication of a 
newspaper would be permitted that did not support, either 
actively or negatively, the Balshevik régime. Their answer in 
every instance was “no.” One leader justified the suppression 


of free speech and free press and the exercise of the despotic 
power wielded by the Bolshevik Government by saying that 
the Bolshevists regarded the situation as “still one of war.” 
That this fiction will be adhered to for an indefinite period is 
manifest, but the flower of liberty is growing and the people 
will ultimately compel reforms. When asked if a constitu- 
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tional convention or a national assembly was to be called to 
draft a constitution or agree upon a form of government, the 
Bolshevik leaders unanimously declared that there was no such 
intention. 

A strict censorship extends to all letters and written com- 
munications as well as to telegraph and telephone messages. 
All letters written or received by me while in Russia passed 
through the hands of the official censors. No business activities 
can be carried on by private persons, even though they have 
concessions from the Government, or special contracts or privi- 
leges (which involve the use of the mails or the telephones 
or telegraph), without the censors knowing of the same. This 
knowledge of the condition and business of all who are engaged 
in private enterprises is imparted to those officials who are 
conducting governmental concerns of the same character, and 
this places the private business man at a serious disadvantage. 

Any act upon the part of any person or group of persons 
which is interpreted by the Bolshevik leaders or the local 
Soviets as inimical to the Communist Party or the Bolshevik 


in imprisonment and often death. The writing of a letter in 
Baku to a person who had made inquiry concerning property 
which had been confiscated by the Bolshevik Government was 
considered a counter-revolutionary act and led to a death sen- 
tence by the Cheka. Intercession by a number of persons se- 
cured a reprieve. 

A hopeful sign is found in the fact that there is a steady in- 
crease in the number of newspapers published in Russia. The 
number of daily newspapers is 900, and there are 35 weekly 
and 60 monthly publications. The aggregate circulation of all 
papers is 2,000,000 copies. The Isvestia’s daily circulation is 
200,000. This paper is the organ of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment. None of these publications oppose the Government. 
All are subject to its control. All printing plants and equip- 
ment were nationalized and are operated and controlled by the 
Government. Not only the newspapers and magazines, but also 
all books that are published, are printed in the Government 
establishments. It should be added, however, that from some 
of these printing establishments excellent literature is now 
emanating. Whitman, Jack London, O. Henry, and Upton Sin- 
clair are read more extensively than any other American au- 
thors, and some of their works have been translated into Rus- 
sian and issued from the Government printing houses. 

No private printing presses of any .kind are or would be 
permitted, so that nothing can be printed that is not approved 
by the Government. To print or circulate any paper, pamphlet, 
or book not authorized by the Government is a counter-revolu- 
tionary act the punishment for which may be death. 

In all cities and towns numerous bookstalls and stores are 
found. In Moscow there are scores of small stands and shops 
where pamphlets and magazines are sold. These publications 
relate almost exclusively to the revolution, giving the Bolshevik 
view, or are devoted to the exposition of Marxian philosophy 
and the achievements, aims, and purposes of the Bolshevik 
régime. In a few book stores were found a variety of books, 
published before the war, a few in English, many in French, 
some in German, and others in Russian. 

Foreign newspapers are not admitted into Russia, although 
a short time before my departure it was learned that a few 
German newspapers were admitted. However, no impediments 
are offered to the introduction into Russia of revolutionary 
papers published in Germany or other countries. Various Bol- 
shevik departments, however, receive leading newspapers pub- 
lished in Europe, the United States, and other countries. 

The membership of the Communist Party varies. The largest 
membership was approximately 700,000; it is now about 400,000. 
Many have been expelled from the party, and communist offi- 
cials stated another “ purging” of the party would soon take 
place, as many members had violated party discipline or had 
been accepting bribes or had been guilty of graft and corrup- 
tion in connection with their official duties or had found the 
obligations of the party too onerous to be performed. Members 
of the Communist Party are subjected to iron discipline. They 
are, in every sense of the word, soldiers subject to orders which 
may not be disregarded. Frequently communists were met who 
had been ordered to remote parts of Russia or had been brought 
from distant points fer service in Moscow or in other parts 
of the country. Most of the commissars of the local Soviets 
were nonresidents of the provinces or districts which they 
served, but had been sent for official work, theoretically by the 
government but actually by the Communist Party. 

The key positions in the government are held by communists, 
and practically the heads of all trusts and industrial enter- 
prises are members of that party. In visiting an important coal 
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mine, where skilled engineers and operators were required, a 
youthful communist, lacking in technical knowledge or expe- 
rience, was at the head. No matter how important the industry, 
an active communist will have charge of its operations, though 
he may lack technical skill or the requisite executive ability 


The government is compelled to rely upon nencommunists to 


| furnish the technical knowledge and administrative ability in 
| substantially all activities, whether politica! or industrial 


The communist leaders have been careful and discriminating 
in selecting members for admission into the party) They have 
preferred a limited membership, believing that the organization 
eould thus act more effectively in the execution of the common 
purpose and in retaining undisputed political power 

There are in Russia, however, perhaps tens of thousands of 
persons who believe in communism and declare that they are 
communists. Many have sought and are seeking admission into 
the Communist Party organization, but their admission is de 
ferred pending a probationary period, in which the applicants 


| may conclusively demonstrate their devotion to the communist 
Government, is regarded as counter-revolutionary and results | 


———— ene 


creed, their loyalty to the Bolshevist Government, and their 
fitness for service in the party. A further reason for restrict- 
ing admission is because, as stated, the communist leaders de- 
sire a small, thoroughly disciplined, fighting, militant organi- 
zation. 

That communism is growing in Russia is undoubtedly true. 
The disintegration of the other political parties added to the 
strength of the communists. Moreover, as was stated frequently 
by workmen and others, the communists have privileges denied 
to others, and those employed in the Government service who 
are in the party or who are communists and seek admission 
into the party are greatly favored over the so-called “ nonpar- 
tisans.” When forces are reduced, as they have been in many 
departments, the bourgeoise and noncommunists are the first dis- 
charged. Members of the party are always sure of positions, 
and the active communists outside the party feel assured that 
their interests will be better guarded and protected than if they 
did not evince interest in communism and faith in its creed. 
It is not infrequent to find persons of the communist faith re- 
placing former employees of the Government, or those who were 
known to be unsympathetic toward the philosophy of Marx. 

An active campaign is being carried on to increase the mem- 
bership of the Young Communist Party and it was frequently 
told me that the number exceeded 1,000,000. Many inducements 
are offered to young men to become members of this organiza- 
tion. Many beautiful and commodious buildings which had 
been confiscated by the Bolsheviks have been converted into 
clubhouses for workingmen and young communists. They be- 
come the centers of amusements and recreational activities and 
movements for the teaching and glorification of Marxian phi- 
losophy and-the leaders of the Bolshevik Party. Many young 
men, first out of curiosity, visit these clubs, and later, for vari- 
ous reasons, become members. Gratuities and rewards of vari- 
ous kinds are often given to stimulate membership. And the 
sons of workers in the factories and shops and railroads, as 
well as the members of these clubs, are favored in making selec- 
tions for entrance into the higher schools and educational in- 
stitutions. 

Political and communist teachers are active in these or- 
ganizations, the result being that the children in the larger 
villages and towns and cities live constantly in contact with 
communist teachings and are brought within the influence of 
communist organizations. In the smaller villages and in the 
homes of the peasants the communistic influence is not so per- 
vasive, although in the village schools, as well as in all schools, 
its teaching is compulsory. And in villages where communists 


are found they constitute the political or governmental officials- 


and administrative officers. In this situation it is not surpris- 
ing that many Bolsheviks express supreme faith in the conver- 
sion of the children of this generation to the creed of com- 
munism. The conferences of the Communist Party are devoted 
principally and almost entirely to a discussion of what the 
policies of the Bolshevik Government shall be, and how the 
will of the Communist Party as expressed shall be enforced 
through the Bolshevik Government in Russia and elsewhere. 
Likewise the international aspect of communism is considered, 
and how and in what manner the capitalistic governments of 
the world may come under the control of an international 
Communist Party. 

A committee with supreme authority is selected by the Com- 
munist Party. That committee at present consists of Trotski, 
Dzerzhinsky, Bukharin, Stalin, Rykov, Kameney, Zinoviev, and 
Tomsky, and alternates are chosen to act with the execu- 
tive committee and to take the places of any who may be 
disqualified or absent. Among this number are Kalanin and 
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Soviet Government 
but seven members. 


hould state, however, that- several officials in the 
told me that this committee consisted of 
Lenin, who died but a few hours ago, was 
a member of the committee. 


An examination of a list of the officials in the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment will show that they are, in the main, the executive 
mnmittee of the Communist Party. Trotski is the Commissar of 
Military and Naval Affairs; Dzerzhinsky is Commissar of Trans 


portation and Acting Commissar of the Laterior; Rykov is chair- 
map of the supreme economie council and also acting premier 
and aciing president of the council; Lenin was president of the 
council of commissars;: Kamaneff is the acting president of the 
council and acting premier, and also head of the Moscow soviet ; 
Kalinin is president of the central executive committee of the 
eviets and usually called the president of the Bolshevik Govern- 


ment 


the various positions in the Belshevik Government and for the 
various soviets or local organizations in all parts ef Russia. 
The foreign or domestic policies of the Government are ceter- 
mined not by officials of the Government as such, but by the 
Communist Party, which is the souree of authority and power 
and from which emanate the final orders to govern the conduct 
ot Boishevik oilicials and the course of the Bolshevik Govern- 

eng Krassin a ir of Foreign Trade in the federal 
Government Chicherin as Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 
and Solelnikov as Cemmissar of Finance for the Government ; 
indeed, all officials, high and low, are amenable to the Com- 
munist Party and must act confermably to its imstructions, 
The communists state that they made and won the revelution, 
that they set up the present Gevernment, and that they intend 
to contro! it and to control Russia and her people and to enforce 
the political and eeonemie doctrines of Karl Marx. 

There are no scruples in the use of foree or the military arm 
of the Government to execute their purposes. They frankly 
state that the people are not competent to govern themselves; 
that a dictatorship is needed; and that the communist princi- 
ples can onty be made effeetive in Russia or elsewhere through 
a coherent, well-organized, and thoroughly disciplined minority 
who are ready and willing to ficht te matataim their power and 
to enforce their policies. The se-entled autonomous Republics 
ef Ukraine, Georgia, and others are powerless before the cen- 
tral government and execute its orders. 

It has been said that the new constitution adopted July 6, 
19823, has resulted, or will result, in material changes in the 
politieal structure of Russia. <A critical examination of the 
new constitution will demonstrate that the power of the Com- 
munist Party is not diminished or the rights of the people ex- 
tended. Under the constitution Russia is still a communist 
state governed by the Communist Party. It uses the ma- 
chinery provided by the new constitution to exerute its will. 

it states that— 

The Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic (R. 8S. F. 8. R.), the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic (U. 8S. S. R.), the White Russian Soctalist 
Soviet Republic (W. R. 8S. S. R.), and the Transcaucasian Sociaiist 
Federal Soviet Republic (the Socialist Soviet Republics of Azerbaijan. 
Georgia, and Armenia) hereby unite into one Federal State—the Unioa 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

Theoretically these political states or Republics are inde- 
pendent, but the constitution gives them no greater power than 
they have enjoyed in the past. An analysis of this new consti- 
tution shows but littie authority is possessed by the associating 
states, and how perfectty the instrument drawn to per- 
petuate in power the communist group and their successors who 
are in political control of Russia. This constitution was not 
ratified by the people, but it is, nevertheless, superimposed 
upon them. ‘The important provisions of the constitution were 
direeted toward the creation of a small body of individuals 
with supreme executive, legislative, and judicial power. ‘The 
so-called “contracting republics” are required to modify their 
constitutions to conform with the one under consideration. 

Executive committees are created by the constitution, and 
these are then selected by the Communist Party. These com- 
mittees govern Russia under the Communist Party. The con- 
stitution provides for a supreme court for the “ maintenance 
of revolutionary law,” but it is made the creature of the 
executive couimittee, which may also “suspend or set aside 
decrees, regulations, and orders of its presidium, the soviet 
congresses, and the central executive committees” of the 
so-called Republics constituting the wnien, as well as of other 
governing bodies throughout the entire territory of Russia. 

One of the darkest pages in the history of the Bolshevik 
Government relates to the extraordinary commission, or what 
is knewn through the land as the “Cheka.” This was a 
political erganization or agency which spread terror throughout 
Russia, arrested, imprisoned, and executed tens and, indeed, 
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Russiaa peeple to a condition of terror and slavery. It had 
a most perfect system of espionage and executed the orders 
of the leaders pitilessly, silently, and effectively. Men, women, 
and children disappeared and no one knows whither they have 
gone; many never returned. Relatives and friends were afraid 
to make inquiry. They were the victims of the Cheka. No 
one will ever know the number of victims. The figures pub- 
lished by the London Times and ether newspapers—European 
and Ameriean—state that the oftieial figures of the Cheka show 
executions up to February 22, 1922, to have been 1,766,168. Of 
| these 6,675 were professors and teachers, 8,800 doctors, 355,280 
other intellectuals, 1.243 priests, 54,860 officers, 260,000 seldiers, 
59,000 policemen, 12,950 landowners, 192,360 workmen, and 
815,000 peasants, 

Numerous inquiries made by me of Belshevik officials, as 
to the number of executions, elicited no satisfactory reply. 
Seme stated that it was impossible to determine the num 
ber imprisened, banished, or executed, and that many exe- 
| cutions attributed to the Cheka eught rather be charged to 
the civil wer and the excesses which it developed. They also 
stated that most of the peasants executed met their death in 
resisting the execution of food levies ordered by the govern- 
ment and in revolts precipitated by peasants in many villages 
against the Soviet Government. Undoubtedly it would be un- 
fair to attribufe to this political organization (Cheka) the 
execution of all ef the numbers within the various elasses 
above referred to. 

That hundreds of thousands were executed by the Cheka 
there can be ne doubt. It had an army at its command and its 
spies and agents were in every part of Russia. There were 
local and previmeial Chekas, and they were often under the 
| control ef cruel and inhuman monsters. That was notably true 
|} in Petrograd, where a woman for a time ordered the exeentions, 
ahd in Odessa, where, following the oecupation of the city by 
the Red army, more than 20,0600 were butchered within two or 
three days. The trail ef the Cheka is a sinvous and a bloody 
| one. and its crimes weigh heavily upon Rassia. 

The time eame when even the Bolsheviks who had created 
this dreadful monster beeame afraid of it. Instead of its being 
a Saturn, devouring its own offspring, it threatened to be a 
monster seeking to deveur its own mother. And so its powers 
in all parts of Russia, except the trans-Cancasian States, were 
curbed, and by decree its power te deeree death was abolished. 
However, in Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan the Cheka still 
flourishes. Eighty-four men were executed at one time but a 
few weeks before our party reached Tiflis. 

The head of the Trans-Caucasian Seviet Government seemed 
bored when interrogated as to the aetivities of the Cheka. 
He defended it and its arrests and executions ef individuals 
without trial and in secret. At a banquet given by the soviet 
organization, at which a eommunist from America and a 
Japanese cominunist—both representatives of the Third Inter- 
national—were present, our party was introduced to the “ Head 
of the cheka” of the Georgian state. Of the 84 just referred 
to who were executed, some were intellectuals and men of 
unblemished reputation. They had eriticized Boishevism, and 
others were a few of the hidden and seattered remnants of the 
Menshevik Party. It was charged that ethers of the number 
had been arrested in the weods and mountains where they 
had been hiding to escape arrest and death, and upon dis- 
covery they were promptly executed as bandits. 

Assurances were given our party, however, that the purpese 
was to restrict the authority of the trans-Caucasian Cheka 
and limit the power of the organization as it had been limited 
in other parts of Russia. 

There was great rejoicing throughout Russia when the pewer 
of the Cheka was restrieted, and it was with profound regret 
that some communists and all the Russiam people found that in 
the new eonstitution a provisien was inserted which revived the 
Cheka, though with diminished authority. Article EX—para- 
graphs 61 and 62—of the constitution is as fellows: 


61. In erder to umify the revolutionary aetion of the contracting 
republics im their struggle with the political and economic cownter- 
revolution, espionage, and banditism, a joint state political department 
is established, attached to the Union Counci? of People’s Commissartes ; 
the chairman of this department is a eonsultative member of the 
Union Counci? of People’s Commissaries. 

62. The Union state political department controls the work of the 
local branches of the State political department through fts representa- 
tives in the Couneil of People’s Commissaries of the contracting Repub- 
lies; these representatives act fim aceordanee with special and legally 
ratified regulations. : 


This constitutional provision did not meet the progressive 
spirit which was slowly developing throughout Russia and was 


ore ef thousands of persons, and ruthlessly reduced the 
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a triumph of the extreme left of the Communist Party and a 
backward movement toward the shadows and the horrors of the 
past; it perpetuates the fiction that the Bolshevik Government 
is still at war, not only with capitalistic nations but with the 
Russian people, and thus becomes the pretext for despotic and 
cruel edicts and the subjection of the people to a system of 
espionage and military oppression intolerable to those who have 
any love of freedom or regard for justice. 

Under this constitutional provision Dzerzhinsky, who per- 
fected the Cheka organization and directed its cruel and san- 
guinary activities, was placed at the head of this so-called 
“State political department.” He has organized this depart- 
ment precisely as the Gheka was organized. There are tens 
of thousands of his agents and spies throughout Russia. The 
organization is known as the “G. P. U.” There is also a branch 
of this organization, or a minature or parallel one, connected 
with the transportation system, of which Dzerzhinsky is also 
the head. 

This vast army constitutes the eyes and ears and the silent 
but powerful hand of the Bolshevik Government. The very walls 
seem to be its listening ear, and the footfall of approach- 
ing night is discovered by its omnipresent forces. It provides 
nocturnal domiciliary visitors who terrify the innocent as well 
as the guilty and furnishes inquisitorial agents who without 
warrant or authority arrest, imprison, and exile. 

In all parts of Russia where our party went there were not 
only soldiers and militia but the silent and compelling forces of 
the G. P. U. And these three organizations, the army, militia, 
and the G. P. U., unite to uphold the Bolshevik Government and 
execute its decrees. 

In a village of four or five hundred inhabitants in the 
Caucasus Mountains, a man of fine appearance and intelligence, 
in reply to questions by two members of the party, stated that 
there were only three communists in the village, two of whom 
had been sent there; that the people were not communists and 
were not satisfied with the communist government. When 
asked how the three men could govern so large a number of 
people against their wishes, he replied that they and the 
Bolshevik Government were “ supported by Russian bayonets.” 

As herein indicated, acts or omissions, which reasonably 
may not be interpreted as revolutionary, become such in 
Russia, and are dealt with by this extraordinary political de- 
partment, notwithstanding there is a criminal code and courts 
and executive officers to enforce the orders and decrees of the 
courts. 

This powerful, unrestrained, and terrifying agency is made a 
law unto itself, accountable to no superior political or govern- 
mental body or authority, and is the sole judge of its own 
conduct. Any act or omission it may declare to be a part of 
the revolutionary struggle or political or economic counter-revo- 
lution. Criticism of any law or policy of the government is 
a revolutionary act against the government. Views or acts 
which the G. P. U. may think or affect to believe do not coincide 
with the economic theories or policies of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment, or the Communist Party, are counter-revolutionary. The 
most innocent acts became crimes, construed, as they often are, 
as attempts to overthrow or undermine the Bolshevik régime. 
And in all the States and Provinces local G. P. U. branches are 
set up and are controlled by a representative of the central 
organization. These local organizations are often manned by 
fanatics who regard as enemies of the Government all who 
are not communists; and so there are still many innocent 
victims of this despotic organization which belongs to the 
dark ages. It is an anachronism, even in Russia. 

Under a law or decree any person may be arrested by the 
G. P. U. without a warrant, and may, without trial or informa- 
tion as to the character of the offense, be exiled to Turkestan 
or the Arctic regions or to any other remote part of Russia for 
three years. Many cases were brought to my attention where 
individuals had been arrested and held for many months with- 
out any charge or hearing. 

To many it is incomprehensible how a mere handful of com- 
munists retain control over more than 140,000,000 people. First, 
it must be remembered that the Russian people are somewhat 
different from the Anglo-Saxons and have for centuries been 
under an autocratic government. The overwhelming majority 
were illiterate, and perhaps 85 per cent lived in villages and 
paid reverence to the Czar and devotion to the church. They 
were satisfied with their condition, their village, and local 
affairs; they were controlled in a somewhat patriarchal way, 
but were not much troubled by the affairs of state or the great 
world beyond their limited horizon. Given sufficient to satisfy 


their limited wants, the mass of the Russian people were 
satisfied, 
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Obedience to authority was ingrained in them: and so, when 
political power was seized and exercised by Lenin and a few 
communist associates, the people, while dazed and bewildered, 
lacked the initiative, that vigorous militant spirit which was 
necessary to organize resistance or promote a revolution. 

The World War had brought great sorrow and suffering. 
Knowledge of the horrors of the western front had been 
brought back to the people, and there was a longing for peace. 
The boldness and audacity of the Bolsheviks stupified the 
people, and they dumbly submitted to their rule 

Later, when the armies of Kolchak and Wrangel and Denekin 
were advancing, the Bolshevik leaders shrewdly appealed to the 
people, declaring that the plan was to restore the ezaristic rule 
and deprive the peasants of the land. And it is freely said by 
many in Russia that these military leaders opposing Bolshevism 
would have been victorious and overthrown the Bol- 
shevik Government if they had been less reactionary 
and had shown greater consideration for the people 
in the districts where they operated. sut in many parts of 
Russia the peasants actively supported the revolutionary forces 
of these generals and constituted the bulk of their armies 
With the defeat of the Wrangel movement, the Bolsheviks con- 
trolled Russia. War had exhausted the resources of the coun 
try and the people were in misery and want. It was apparent 
that production must be had or starvation was inevitable 
Even those who hated Bolshevism and suffered from its ruth- 
less exactions and its oppressive policies were constrained to a 
sullen but pacific course. The whole population were intent 
only upon one thing and that was to get enough to save them- 
selves from starvation. 

The sufferings of the people from hunger and exposure aml 
lack of.clothes during the past five or six years can scarcely be 
exaggerated. There was not sufficient energy or strength left 
among the people to oppose the governing power. The strength 
of the government, aside from the Communist Party, rested with 
the workers in the various fuctories and plants. It is true that 
they were not satisfied with existing conditions: and revolts 
often occurred which were suppressed, oftentimes with great 
cruelty by the Bolshevik Government. But the workers .were 
told that it was their government and that, while conditions 
were difficult, they would be worse under a return of the 
monarchy. 

Notwithstanding the military triumph of the Bolsheviks, and 
the lifeless and impotent condition of the people, conditions 
became so intolerable that a formidable revolt occurred at 
Kronstadt among the sailors and later, because of the repres- 
sive measures pursued by the government against the peasants 
and the seizure of their limited crops, revolutionary outbreaks 
occurred in various parts of Russia, This situation threatened 
the overthrow of the Government, and undoubtedly would have 
resulted in its destruction except for the concessions which were 
promptly made through the dominating personality of Lenin. 

He perceived that further attempts to enforce the doctrinaire 
principles of communism would lead to the overthrow of the 
Government. Communism had failed. The confiscation of all 
property and the attempt to compel production by the military 
enslavement of the people had brought Russia and her people 
to the very depths of misery and sorrow. The peasants wanted 
their own land and to be their own masters and to enjoy the 
benefits of their own toll. Factories were closed, the transpor- 
tation system collapsed, cities were deserted, farms wntilled. 
The hand of death rested over the land. The conscription of 
the people and of labor and the military orders and cruel and 
oppressive decrees could not bring life into the state or make 
communism a success. 

Lenin, notwithstanding his idealism, was preeminently a prac- 
tical man, and when he perceived the fallacies of Marxian phi- 
losophy when applied in a conerete way and its indaptability 
in the existing situation, he promptly ordered a retreat, which 
alone saved the Bolshevik Government. 

In November, 1922, he reported to the eighth session of the 
fourth congress of the International Communists at Moscow 
the results of the new economic policy which he had forced 
upon the communist leaders of Russia. It was a remarkable 
apology for abandoning the doctrines and policies of the com- 
munists and a clever and unanswerable justification for so 
doing. He referred to the fact that a crisis compelled the 
changes made, the crisis reaching the breaking point, as he 
said, “when the broad masses of the peasantry were against 
us.” He referred to the collapse of the finance system under 
the former policy; the “ quadrillions” of paper money issued; 
the dastruction of commerce; the failure of production and 
ensuing famine, misery, and want. And he emphasized the 


“strategic position” now held by the Bolshevik Government. 
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It is clear from his speech that he ascribed the improved .con- 


ditions and the salvation of the Bolshevik Government to the 
policy which permitted trading and a movement by ‘the people 
in the direction of capitalism and the normal processes of 
business and the realities and fundamentals of life. 

‘Lhe Bolsheviks still say they are communists and many argue 
that their Government is communistic. Marx is still their 
patron saint, and his philosophy is the textbeok.of the scheols, 
und so far as the Bolshevik leaders can enforce their will, the 
guide of the people. But economically State capitalism -en- 
forced in a ruthless manner by a small minority and an 
obedient army and not communistic philosophy prevails. Of 
course, politically, as indicated, the Government is a dictator- 
ship by a few men, whether it be called a Soviet Republie or 
given any other name. 

With the adoption of the new economic policy, it was as if 
a ray of light were shot into a dark dungeon. The light has 
increased, and to-day the dungeon has several windows and 
many shafts of light are streaming in to purify the air and to 
bring a slight measure of happiness to the people. 

Two years ago Russia was a madhouse, and the people were 
dying from madness and starvation. Since then progress has 
been made, not because of Bolshevism but in spite of it; and 
whatever progress has been made has been the result of de- 
parture from communism and from predetermined Bolshevik 
policies. The new economic policy was not accepted by all 
communists, and it caused a schism in the party. But it saved 
the Bolshevik régime, and the capacity of that régime to modify 
its principles and predetermined policies still saves it from 
destruction. 

The heavy taxes imposed upon the peasants in 1921 and 1922 
brought not only complaints but produced incipient revolts. 
[overywhere that I went peasants protested against the ex- 
actions made by the Government. ‘They were taxed accord- 
ing to the number of dessiatines of land they held and the 
crops they produced and the animals they owned and the 
chickens they raised and the eggs that were laid, and there were 
labor and cartage taxes and a house tax by the central govern- 
ment. Then there were a multitude of provincial taxes im- 
posed by the local authorities on the peasants for various 
purposes—hospitals, schools, public bureaus, and so forth. 

But there are @ever and able men among the Bolshevik 
lenders. They perceived that a continuation of such oppres- 
sive levies would prevoke revolts, if not a revolution, among 
the peasants, which might overthrow the Soviet régime. Ac- 
cordingly, they projected a revenue plan which ‘afforded some 
relief to the peasants, though it ‘still weighed ‘heavily upon 
them. Moreover, it had discrimimating features and bore with 
crushing ferce upon all persons who were endeavoring to 
take advantage of the new economic policy and establish 
private enterprises and engage in private trade. Indeed, many 
such were destroyed and their new business or industrial en- 
terprises ‘taxed out of existence. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator has stated, as I understood 
one of his statements, that the Bolsheviks seek the destruc- 
tion of capitalistic nations. Does that melude our own Nation 
also? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator if it be 
true that Lenin is dead, who will succeed him? 

Mr. KING. As 1 came into the Senate Chamber this morn- 
ing I was advised of the death of Lenin. It has been known 
for more than a year that he was seriously ill and his death 
wus not unexpected. Authentic reports were published from 
time to time concerning the nature of his ailment, and when 1 
was in Russia I made inquiry of Bolshevik leaders who con- 
firmed statements that I had read many months ago as to the 
serious nature of his il!mess. Not only was he suffering from 
paralysis and other ailments but for a time his mind was 
uffected., 

‘The Senator asks who will succeed him. In my opinion there 
is no eemmunist competent to fill his place. It can be said of 
him that he founded the Bolshevik Government and is its 
outstanding figure. Early in his life he became a devoted 
follower ef Karl Marx, and was one of the revolutionary 
leaders who for a numiber of years before the World War 
sought to modify, if not destroy, the Russian Government, 
lie played an important part in weakening the morale of the 
Russian people in the closing hours of the Czar’s régime, and 
ied the forces Which overthrew the Kerensky .government 
aud established the despotism which has controlled Russia 
since that period, His dominating personality, his audacity, 
his commanding ability, and his iconoclastic work assure him 
a primacy among the Bolsheviks which none dare challenge. 


The waves of the French Revolution carried upon their crest 
Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre, Marat, and others whose 
names will long survive. That revolution was an important 
epoch ‘in the history of mankind. The Russian Revolution by 
historians .of the future will undeubtedly ibe regarded :as an 
event unique, unparalleled without precedent as to its purposes 
and results, and important im its reactions upon contemporary 
conditions, if not upon suceeeding generations. And Lenin, ‘his 
character, metives, and work, will produce an imcreasingly 
large bibliegraphy with diverse and irrecencilable views as to 
his character and achievements and wupen all matters with 
which he was coneerned. Many Russians stated to me ‘that 
without Lenin the provisional government of Kerensky would 
have succeeded, a constitutional government weuld have been 
established, Russia would have continued with the Allies in 
the great world contest, and the woes and tragedies which have 
overwhelmed the Russian people would have been averted. 
But it is of no advantage to speculate upon these ‘matters. 
Lenin, by his genius, his courage, his cunning, his prefound 
knowledge of the psychology of the Russian people, struck down 
the Kerensky régime, hurled back the rising tide of democracy, 
and seized the reins of autherity and drove his country into the 
destructive and deadly experiment of Bolshevism. He and 
many of his associates, because of their former revolutionary 
activities, had been imprisoned and exiled. They were familiar 
with history, with the slow progress which humanity has 
made toward the summit of liberty and justice; they ignored 
the teachings of history, and sought by violence to strike down 
all governments, destrey the secial and economic structures 
existing throughout the world, and upon the ruins of the gvest 
temples which centuries had erected, establish.a new order, the 
principles of which had been ably presented, at least academi 
cally, to the world by Karl Marx. Undoubtedly many of these 
communists were sincere and believed that their philosophy 
would free the world of social inequalities and establish a new 
and better social and political system among mankind. Of 
course, there were mountebanks and characterless persons who 
attached themselves to the Bolshevik organization. Vicious 
and criminal elements without morality or religion, saw in 
Bolshevism the overthrow of society and the triumph of licen- 
tiousness, and so sought and obtained positions of power where 
they preyed upon the people and committed brutal crimes and 
hideous excesses. Many, filled with hatred of the cultured and 
better elements of society, as well as all ruling classes, be- 
lieved that the mission of Bolshevism was to subjugate, if 
not destroy these classes, and to place in power those who had 
dwelt in the shadows. 

Lenin determined to establish communism, no matter what 
the cost might be. He and his followers were insensible to 
the sorrows and tragedies and horrors which their purposes 
and activities brought to the Russian people. The opportunity 
had come to found a communist state, and the communists of 
Russia were to establish it and carry the terch of communism 
to set the world on fire. They determined upon the destruc- 
tion of all governments and the reorganization of society upon 
new lines. Whatever obstacles stood in the way of their plans 
were to be removed. Human life was unimportant. The old 
order of things was to be destroyed, root and branch, with a 
thoroughness.and a ruthlessness that would prevent any possible 
recrudescence of the spirit which had directed and controlled 
the movements of the past. 

Lenin was not naturally a cruel or pitiless man. Indeed, he 
had a kindly nature and possessed generous impulses. He had 
sympathy for the oppressed and a desire for social order. He 
had the paradoxical nature found in many great men, and 
those conflicting traits that so baffle the interpretation of their 
mental processes and purposes. He had denounced the Gov- 
ernment of the Czar as being cruel and undemocratic. He and 
other communists had bitterly assailed governments, particu- 
larly the Russian Government and its efforts to prevent revolu- 
tion and to neutralize the activities of those who were seeking 
its overthrow. And yet Lenin and the Bolsheviks resorted to 
the most cruel persecution to perpetuate themselves in power. 
They erected as brutal a tyranny as the werld ever beheld. 
Human life was sacrificed without remorse and the most hideous 
crimes were perpetrated, crimes which for cruelty and barbarity 
have scarcely ever been equalled and seldom surpassed. 

But Lenin perceived that the ambitions of the Bolsheviks 
could not be realized, that communism could not be forced 
upon the world. He ordered retreats while still proclaiming 
his devotion to communism; he explained conditions to the 
Russian people by declaring that communistic policies could 
not be fully realized in Russia untfl other nations aecepted 
them. Against the views of many of ‘iis associates ‘he intro- 














duced policies which were at variance with communism, and 
when he was stricken he was projecting further changes which 
would have been of advantage to the Russian people. 

Replying to the Senator's inquiry, may I say that Lenin held 


various positions. He was a member of the political bureau 
of the Russian Communist Party, which practically controls 
the Bolshevik Party. This political bureau theoretically is 
not a part of the Bolshevik Government, and it carries out the 
policies and mandates of the Communist Party, and the Com- 
munist Party controls the Bolshevik Government and its 
officials. Lenin was also a member of the central committee 
of the Communist Party, and a member of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee of the Russian Soviet Republic. 
Under the new constitution, the Soviet Government is called 
the Federation of the Soviet Republics, and Lenin was a mem- 
ber of the central executive committee of this federation. 
He was also president of the Soviet of the People’s Commissars 
in the Russian Soviet Republic, and also held the same position 
in the Federation of Soviet Republics. He was also president 
of the Soviet of Labor and Defense, and held the position of 
alternate in the Cummunist Internationale, commonly called 
the Third Internationale. The chart or diagram submitted by 
the Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. Loper] in his address 
a few days ago shows the integration of these various organ- 
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izations and the manner in which the final power jis vested in 


the political bureau of nine men of whom Lenin was the con- 
trolling figure. 

Undoubtedly the vacancies caused by Lenin’s death in 
these various committees will be filled. Theoretically Lenin 
had the same power as other members of these various com- 
mittees possessed, but, as stated, he was the dominating and 
directing force. 

Kalinin is the President af the Presidium of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Federated Republics, and is com- 
monly spoken of as the President of Russia, It is an empty 
title and gives him no particular authority. 

But no one can take the place of Lenin as the leader in 
the Bolshevik Government. I learned while in Russia that his 
influence over the Bolsheviks was very great and many of the 
Russian people were beginning to regard him in a more favor- 
able light. There were those who believed that if he had 
not been incapacitated during the past year and a half greater 
reforms would have been inaugurated, and more liberal poli- 
cies would have been adopted. I met Russians bitterly op- 
posed to communism who spoke in kindly terms of Lenina. 
His picture appeared in many homes and fin every public place. 
Streets were named after him. Institutions of learning have 
been given his name, and in public squares and public build- 
ings busts of Lenin are to be seen. He was already becoming 
the patron saint of the Bolsheyiks, and a ls on. behalf of 
schemes and policias made by communist leaders were forti- 
fled by solemn asseverations that they were desired or would 
have been desired by Lenin. I might add that perhaps the 
busts and pictures of Karl Marx were as often seen in some 
cities as those of Lenin. Many streets and squares were also 
given the name of Marx, and some were named after the Ger- 
man communist, Leibnicht, 

The house in whieh the Czar and his family were killed 
faces a. large square in the city of Ekaterinburg, and. my 
recollection is that the statue of one of the Czars had been re- 
moved and one of Karl Marx erected in its place. The square 
nowy -heara.the namese Une snares, oF ‘he Event’ Rewenge 

Perhaps Tsiurupa may be assigned a position with the politi. 
cal hatte aaiaiecieataiaaamaaiet amkcodioe committees 
upon which Lenin served. That, however, would not give 
Tsiurupa or any other person the power exercised by Lenin. 
I. met most of the Bolshevik leaders and talked with them 
freely and frankly about conditions in Russia, and expressed 
my disapproval of the Bolshevik. Government and its oppres- 


sive and cruel conduct. Perhaps Rykov is the ablest economist 
and undoubtedly weuld be a more liberal and 


selection 
landee in the Government. I was impressed with his knowledge 
of public affairs and his apparent desire to promote the welfare 
of Russia and her people. Many with whom I talked expressed 
the view that Trotski would more nearly carry out the policies 
of Lenin than any other Bolshevik leader. 

Krassin arenes me as a man of ability and dynamic foree. 
In my opinion, if the Bolsheviks would give greater heed to his 
views, Russia's development would be more certain. He does 
not take the cloister view held by so many Bolsheviks. He 
other Bolshevik leaders perceive that Russia’s period of 
lation must end if she is to survive economically, And I 
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have no doubt that they sense the importance ef recognizing 
of the obstacles inter- 
posed by the Bolshevik Government to freer trade among thie 
Russian people and between Russia and other countries. 

'Trotski possesses great versatility. He is a brilliant writer 
and earnest student. He has displayed considerable ability in 
organizing the military department of the Government. He has 
a cosmopolitan mind, but has a strongly nationalistic view 
when dealing with Russian problems. I confess to being 
favorably impressed with Trotski and can understand the firm 
hold which he has upon the affections of communists and the 
great interest which the Russian people feel in his personality. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He was at the head of the Red army, was 
he not, and was the brains of the army? 

Mr. KING. For some time Trotski has been the Commissar 
of War and as such he may be said to be the head of the 
Red army. Reports have been published of late that he is 
seriously ill, but he looked to be in perfect health when I 
saw him a few days before leaving Russia. 

I am inclined to believe that Trotski or Rrkev or Kamenev 
will take the place of Lenin—that is, will be selected as the 
head of the Communist Party—and that ipso facto gives him 
the position of authority in the Bolshevik Government. In 
view of the more liberal attitude whieh Trotski has recently 
taken and the representations made to me by many Bolsheviks, 
that he was secking to carry into effect the more progressive 
policies of Lenin, | am inclined to the view that it would be 
best for Russia if the responsibilities of Lenin were placed 
upon Trotski, if leadership is to be selected, as it will be, 
from the left wing of the Communist Party. Senators will 
observe that I classify the communists of Russia. Broadly 
speaking, there are the left and right wings; and the left can be 
properly subdivided, the extreme portion containing the fanatics 
and visionary dectrinaires who would destroy all govern- 
ments, and even civilization itself, to establish communism. 
Then there are the moderates, who still adhere to communism, 
but will make concessions when they regard them as imperatively 
required to save the Bolshevik Government. They reluctantly 
permit the new economic policy, and for the present allow 
small capitalistie enterprises to be established. Within’ the 
last-named category, 1 shonld place Kykoy, Trotski, Chiecherin, 
perhaps Stalin, who was the alter ego of Lenin and his seere- 
tary for seme time, Sokeinikev, Schmidt, Lomanov, Luna- 
charsky, Kalinin, Tsiurupa. To the extreme section I should 
assign Zinoviev, Kamenev, Tomsky, Bukharin, Litvinov, Radek, 
Chubar, Rudzutak, Dzerzhinsky, and Krylenko. The moder. 
ates of the left wing shade into the right wing. ‘There are 
able men, such as Krassin, who, while communists, perceive 
that neither Russia nor the world is ready for applied Marxian 
principles, and that concessions and departures from orthodox 
communism must be made or the whole fabrie of Bolshevism 
will be laid in the dust. Within this group are to be fornd 
those who will seek to entrench the Bolshevik Government 
behind state capitalism, based upon the ownership and control 
by the state of the “key” industri¢s. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did Trotski give forth the teaching of 
which the Senator has spoken, namely, that the Communists 
were to overthrow all governments? 

Mr. KING. Trotski took the same position that the Bolshe- 
viks have taken from the beginning, namely, that the prole- 
tariat in all countries should unite and overthrow existing 
governments and establish a dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And stili the Senator hopes that he will be 
the head of the Russian Government? 

Mr. KING. I have attempted to convey the view that Trot- 
ski is more liberal than some Boishevik leaders, such as Buk- 
harin, Zinoviey, Dzerzhinsky, Radek, and Tomsky, and that it 
would therefore be for the best interests of Russia if Lenin's 
mantie should fali upon him rather than upon one of the ex- 
tremists. I do not contend that he is the most liberal of the 
Boishevik leaders. Upon the contrary, there are others whom 
I regard as more progressive than Trotski. I might say to the 
Senator from North Carolina, that where there are two evils, it 
is better to choose the lesser. Trotski is to be preferred, as I 
regard the situation, to many others who belong te the ex- 
treme left of the left wing of the Communist Party. From all 
that I could learn while in Russia, the Communist Party has 
factions. However, when a policy is agreed upon, generally the 
factions unite to execute such policy. There are, as might be 
expected, various forces within the Communist group. There 
are some such as Zinoviev, Bukharin, Radek, Dvzerzhinsky, who 
are ruthless, cruel, and reactionary; they resist all progress 
and seek to “row up the stream.” Others, as I have stated, 
are more temperate and rational in their views. 

Of course, Trotski is a communist. He advoeates the dog- 
mas of communism; and he and all communists would rejoice 
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in the destruction of capitalism and the overthrow of an | 
governments. 

The reforms which have taken place in Russia under the 
Bolshevik rule, as I have indicated, were not desired by the 
Bolsheviks. They resisted every movement in the direction of 
capitalism and away from the idealogy of communism. But 
there were those among them (of whom Lenin had the clearest | 
vision) who perceived the weakness of communism, or, at any 
rate, its inadaptability to existing conditions, and had the 
sugacity to urge upon their followers such modifications as 
would prevent the absolute destruction of Russia and the com- 
plete overthrow of the Bolshevik régime. Trotski gave some 
support to Lenin in this forward movement, as did Krassin and 
Chicherin and Rykov. Others opposed these reforms and still 
contend for a return to the earlier days of Bolshevism, with its 
fantastic, cruel, and destructive policies, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In conversation with Colonel Haskell 
last night, he and I had the opposite impression with reference 
to Trotski thet the Senator has. We had the impression that he 
represented the radical crowd and that the others are in oppo- 
sition to him and more in accord with the ideals of Lenin. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator means that he and Colonel Haskell 
are of the opinion that Trotski belongs to the most radical 
wing of the Communist Party, then I am not in accord with 
their view. That there are some of the Bolsheviks who are 
more liberal than Trotski, I concede, but from my conversations 
with such leaders as Chicherin, Krassin, Kamenev, Tomsky, 
Tsiurupa, Radek, Schmidt, Noreteva, and Orkhalashvili, and 
from all that I could learn from various sources in Russia, I 
reached the conclusion that Trotski was opposed by the ex- 
treme communists in his efforts to introduce more freedom 
among the members of the Communist Party. It was also 
my view that Trotski had a more comprehensive knowledge 
of world affairs, and realized the present impossibility of found- 
ing a State upon purely communistic theories. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Colonel Haskell had two years of close 
association with all of those men, and I value his judgment very 
highly. 

Mr. KING. I also have great confidence in Colonel Haskell, 
and I coneede his superior opportunities to learn conditions in 
Russia. However, I am giving my impressions and expressing 
my views, based upon what I learned in Russia. The Senator 
and Colonel Haskell may be right, but my opinion is as I have 
expressed it; and I still think that Russia’s progress would be 
greater under Trotski than under Zinoviev and the extreme 
left wing of the Communist Party. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. KING. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire of the Senator how this 
committee of nine of whom he has spoken is elected? 

Mr. KING. It is selected by the Communist Party which, as 
the Senator knows, is a compact organization and limited to 
approximately 400,000 members. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I mean in what way. What composes the 
Communist Party? Is there any election or ballot, or how 
does the Communist Party express itself? 

Mr. KING. A majority of the communists reside in Moscow 
and the cities and large towns. The party is thoroughly organ- 
ized and so functions as to provide for periodical conferences 
or conventions. The local units send delegates to provincial 
conventions, which select representatives to the central confer- 
ence at Moscow. The last conference was held (as well as 
earlier ones) in the large throne room of the Czar’s palace in 
the Kremlin. I visited this room and saw the rude platform 
which was still in place, with a few chairs thereon; and over 
the platform were red banners and flags and streamers with 
appeals to the proletariat of all the world to unite. At this 
conference the nine delegates referred to were selected, and 
they serve until the next general conference or convention of 
the Communist Party. I was told that at this congress only 
tried and true Bolsheviks were present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then they are selected at a convention? 

Mr. KING. Yes; a convention or conference of the party. 
Of course, there are no elections in Russia, as we understand 
the term. The political bureau of nine, who direct the policies 
of the Bolshevik Government, are not elected by the Bolshevik 
Government, but by this extraneous and outside organization 
known as the Communist Party; and the Communist Party 
provides its own machinery for the selection of representatives 
or delegates to the national conference or convention, at which 
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the program of the Communist Party is framed and the policies 
which the Bolshevik Government are to pursue are determined 
upon and the political bureau of nine selected. This political 
bureau then carries out the wishes of the Communist Party 
and controls the Bolshevik Government. The officials of the 
Government are not responsible to the people, but to the Com- 
munist Party, and may be disciplined by or removed from office 
by it. In other words, the Bolshevist officials are the creatures 
of the Communist Party. Even though-.they may be selected by 
what is called the “All-Russian Soviet Congress,” or by the 
various local and provincial soviets, they are amenable to the 
Communist Party and are controlled by the agencies which it 
establishes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Those elections as I found them out to 
be were something like a caucus. They would meet in a 
town meeting and somebody would get up and move that Bill 
Jonesky be sent as a delegate to the district meeting. They 
would hold up hands and vote him in. He would go over 
there and move that John Smithsky be sent up to the state 
meeting. Then from there another delegate would be sent 
on to the All-Russian Congress, and they would elect Lenin, 
and this committee would have charge of the Government. 
The system as I have figured it out seems to me to be just 
about like our system of nominating a President of the United 
States, and I was against it because I am for the primary. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I can not see the rosy picture 
my friend has painted as to the character of the elections in 
Russia. First, let it be understood that there are two organi- 
zations (at least in theory)—the Communist Party and the 
Bolshevik Government. There is also the Third International, 
to which I shall refer later, but it is the child of the Com- 
munist Party and has been organized and largely supported 
by it. As I have stated, wherever there is a local communist 
organization it selects one or more delegates to attend a con- 
vention of one or more Provinces, at which convention delegates 
are selected to the parent or central conference held in 
Moscow. The party determines upon its own machinery and 
permits none but communists to participate in its meetings. 

At the various local and provincial meetings and conferences 
the rule is for the head of the communist organization to arise 
and name the person or persons to be sent to the convention. 
There is no voting by ballot, and the demand of the leader is 
usually acceded to. At the congress of the Communist Party 
the will of the communist leaders (and that was notably true 
when Lenin was alive and active) determined the policies of 
the party. 

In addition to these conventions and meetings there are 
gatherings for the selection of local officials who constitute 
a part of the Soviet Government. For instance, in a village 
or town there will be a local soviet. The head of the soviet 
is always a communist. The communists are always active and 
attend these meetings. I talked with hundreds of Russians 
who had been at various soviet meetings in cities and towns 
and political subdivisions of Russia. They were unanimous 
in stating that the communists controlled the meetings. The 
communist leader would announce that delegates were to be 
elected to some provincial convention at which representatives 
would be chosen to attend the All-Russian Soviet conference 
at Moscow. This leader would name the persons to be selected, 
and his action was acquiesced in by those assembled. 

I recall speaking with an intelligent and educated engineer 
who was attached to one of the Government plants. He was 
not a Bolshevik. I asked him if he attended the various meet- 
ings of the soviet and the gatherings for the selection of dele- 
gates to the All-Russian Soviet Congress. He stated that he 
did and that there were others not communists who occasionally 
attended these meetings. In reply to my question as to how 
the elections were conducted, he said that there was no such 
thing as an election. Whatever the occasion, a communist 
would take charge of the meeting and declare its purposes and 
the program which should be carried out, and would then say, 
““Are there any opposed?” He had never seen any persons 
signify any opposition, though perhaps there would be many 
in attendance who were not communists. 

At another place I recall asking a gentleman as to the manner 
of conducting elections, and he stated that the communist’ 
leaders would send notice to workingmen and others that there 
was to be a meeting and that their attendance was desired. 
The number of communists would often be less than the non- 
members of the party, but the latter would never take any 
part, and the communists would preside, announce the purpose 
of the meeting, state the names of the persons who were to be 











elected (either as officers of the local soviet or as Sttiianae' 
to conventions) and then ask ff there was any opposition. No | 
one ever ventured to indicate any negative view. I asked him | 
why the people submitted to the rule of a few communists. He 
stated that if there were any opposition it would promptly | 
be met with persecutive measures from the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment. Those who signified any disapproval of the proceedings 
would lose their positions or be denied liberties and rights to 
which they were entitled, or, if they carried their opposition 
to the extreme, they would be imprisoned. He said that the | 
people had discovered that the only thing to do was to submit | 
to the dictation of the Communist Party. Leaders of the Bol- 
shevik Government stated to me that they intended that the 
party should control the Government. 

As I have heretofore stated, the Communist Party is a dis- 
ciplined army. The leaders designate communists to go into 
all parts of Russia and take charge of the cities and towns and 
Provinces and of the local soviet governments. In most of the 
Provinees visited I found that the soviet leaders were not resi- 
dents of the district in which they were officiating. Changes 
are frequently made, trusted communist officials being sent to 
Siberia as well as other Provinces in the state, and others being 
brought from remote parts of Siberia and assigned positions in 
European Russia and trusted communists sent to Siberia; 
and I met communists who had just been ordered to Turkestan 
and to Provinces of Russia in which they were strangers. 

There are no elections—no freedom of action in the selection 
of officials of the Government. The people so understand, and 
they submit to the dictatorship, knowing that opposition would 
bring upon their heads imprisonment or banishment or cruel | 
persecution. Mr. Tomsky, the head of the labor union, stated | 
to me that the communists had won the revolution and they | 
intended to maintain control of the Government. I asked him, 
“ How is it possible that with more than a million members in 
the union, a few communists can hold the positions and control 
the union?” He replied, “ That is what we (meaning the Bol- 
sheviks) fought for.” 

Most communists have audacity, and many are courageous. 
Some are sincere and are willing to make sacrifices to defend 
Bolshevism. Others are subtle, intriguing, insincere opportu- 
nists, and are more coneerned in retaining power than establish- | 
ing communism. ‘They preserve, as I have stated, the fiction | 
that Russia is still in a state of war and that military rule must 
prevail. Bolsheviks scoff at the suggestion of a constitutional 
government or a constitutional convention to frame a constitu- 
tion, and they jeer at the mention of free elections and secret 
ballot. Lf an election were held in the manner obtaining in the | 
United States and the people understood that they could secretly | 
vote for such persons as they pleased for positions of respon- 
sibility, the communist government would quickly be displaced. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did the Senator find any Americans over 
there? It was stated before a committee of which I was a mem- 
ber, in an investigation cenducted a year or two ago, that some 
Americans who were traveling in Russia recognized the head 
of the transportation division as a person whom they had seen 
working in an Wast Side restaurant in New York. This person 
recognized the American party and said “Hello, boys! Are 
you going to Brooklyn?” He turned out to be an American. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in the various Provinces visited I 
met the soviet leaders as well as hundreds of people. We ad- 
dressed a number of meetings at which political leaders and 
leading citizens were present. I do net: reeall seeing in all 
my travels in Russia more than a dozen persons who were 
holding political positions and who had been in America. There 
were a-number of Americans in Russia; some engaged in busi- 
ness, and some seeking concessions and opportunities for trade 
and commerce, while a few were visiting Russia to obtain in- 
formation. There were also a number engaged in charitable 
work, and a few were liquidating the relief organizations which 
had accomplished so much good, particularly in the famine- 
stricken areas. I was surprised to find se few who had been 
in America oecupying positions in the Bolshevik Government 
or engaged in business activities. I reeall meeting a few 
who had been in America, among them being Mr. Trotski, 

Winestein, Mr. Naureteva, the president of a bank at 
Rostoy (his name has just escaped me), and the I. W. W. 
leader, Bill Haywood. I met Mr. Haywood in the office of one 
of the Bolshevik commissars. He did not seem particularly 
happy, and upon investigation I learned that he possesses but 
little influence in the Bolshevik Government. He is attached 
to the Third International and claims to be the representative 
of the United States to the Third International. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did the Senator see Mr. Williams? 

Mr. KING. I presume the Senater refers to Mr. Rhys Wil- 
liams, who testified before the committee investigating Russian 
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propaganda in the United States of whieh the Senator was 
chairman. I met Mr. Williams and had a very interesting 
conversation with him. I obtained considerable information 
from him, and he spoke frankly and intelligently of conditions 
as he found them. 

While not responsive to the questions suggested by the Sena- 
tor, I am prompted to suggest that there are many false state- 
ments published in American papers and in the press of Europe 
regarding eonditions in Russia. Many fantastic and foolish 
stories have been printed in regard to the Bolshevik leaders 
and the political and social conditions in Russia. I found 
much to admire in the Russian people and much that confirmed 
the view which I have entertained for many years, that they 
will play an increasingly ftmportant part in the affairs of the 
world. That Russia will make progress [I have no doubt. The 
submerged and inarticulate masses will respond to enlightened 
forces that will be developed among the Russian people, and 
Russia—not in this generation, but in the near future—will 
eccupy a proud place among the nations of the earth. 

THIRD INTERNATIONALE 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us what 
connection there is between the Third Internationale and the 
Communist Party and the Bolshevik Government? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not attempt a comprehen- 


| Sive reply to the Senator's question, but will state in a most 


general way that the Communist International, or, as it is 
more frequently called, the Third Internationale, is se closely 
allied with the Bolshevik Government and the Communist 
Party that it is somewhat difficult to determine where the 
functions of each begin and where the authority of each term!- 
nates. I have stated that the Communist Party controlled the 
Bolshevik Government. Indeed, it is more accurate to say 
that the Bolshevik Government is the creature of the Com- 
munist Party. Theoretically the Third Internationale is no 
part of the Communist Party or the Bolshevik Government, 
but in a practical sense it is a coadjutor of the Communist 
Party and thus impresses itself upon the policies and course 
of the Bolshevik Government. The Communist Party which 
set up the Bolshevik Government also organized the Third 
Internationale. It has furnished funds for propaganda and 
the necessary sinews of war to carry on its destructive opern- 
tions. It has supplied the Third International with one of 
the most commodious buildings in Moscow, where its activities 
are centered and from which go forth directions to guide 
communists in all parts of the world. I visited the head- 
quarters of the Third Internationale and there discussed with 
Radek its policies and activities, Representatives of commu- 
nists from various countries find positions with the Third Inter- 
nationale and occupy offices in the building which I have just 
referred to. The literature printed by this organization comes 
from the printing presses of the Bolshevik Government. The 
plans and policies of the Communist International are deter- 
mined by the Russian Communist Party. 

In other words, both the Bolshevik Government (comprising 
the Russian Soviet Republic and the Federation of Soviet Re- 
publics) and the Third Internationale are dominated, controlled, 
and directed by the Russian Communist Party. As stated, the 
Third Internationale was organized to carry on a world-wide 
propaganda in behalf of communism and to promote the de- 
struction of all organized governments. Senators are familiar 
with the fact that soon after the Communist Party seized con- 
trol of Russia, Lenin and other Bolshevik leaders perceived the 
impracticability of the communistic scheme and sought to ap- 
pease their followers by declaring that the goal of communism 
could not be reached until all nations had accepted the com- 
munistiec creed. ‘Thereupon they organized the Communist 
International, and the Rugsian Commanist Party has masquer- 
aded behind it in the internationa) activities and propaganda 
earried on for the destruction of the so-called capitalistic 
governments of the world. The Russian communists haye sub- 
sidized the Third Internationale have directed its movements, 
and have absolute control of its activities. 

Its officers are the important officials in the Russian Com- 
munist Party as well as in the Bolshevik Government. Zino- 
viev, the most reactionary and cruel of the Bolshevik leaders, 
is a member of the political bureau of the Russian Communist 
Party which controls the Bolshevik Government as well as the 
Third Internationale. Be is a member of the central com- 
mittee of the Russian Communist Party and a member of the 
Central Executive Russian Soviet Republic, and also holds a 
similar position in the Federation of Soviet Republics. He is 
president of the Communist International and a member of 
its executive committee. 

Zinoviev, as president of the Third Trternationale gets Wis 
instructions from the political bureau of the Communist Party, 
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of which he is a member. Lenin was an alternate member of 
the executive committee of the Third Internationale, as was 
Trotski, who still holds the same position. Bukharin is a 
member of the executive committee and of the praesidium of 
the executive committee of the Third Internationale; and is 
also one of the political bureau of nine controlling the Russian 
Communist Party and the Bolshevik Government. He is also 
a member of the executive committees of the Russian Soviet 
Republie and the Federation of Soviet Republics. 

Radek is a member of the executive committee and also 
of the praesidium of such committee of the Third Interna- 
tionale. He is also connected with the political bureau of the 
Russian Communist Party, is a member of the central com- 


mittee of the Russian Soviet Republic, and holds a similar posi- 


tion in the Federation of Soviet Republics. 

Litvinov occupies a position in the Third International and 
is the second in command of the foreign office of the Bolshevik 
Government and holds important positions in the Communist 
Party as well as in the Soviet Government. 

If time permitted, I could show that the 
of the Third International are members of 
munist Party and are connected in various ways with the 
Russian Bolshevik Government. The Third. International has 
a newspaper organ which is published in Moscow, in the print- 
ing establishment of the Soviet Government. Its editors and 
managers and most of its contributors are members of the 
Russian Communist Party. A few articles appear from time 
to time written by communists beyond the borders of Russia. 

When conferences or meetings of the Third International are 
held, they are dominated by the Russian Communist Party and 
are under its auspices. The Third International would have 
disappeared except for the Russian Communist Party. Per 
haps I should qualify this statement by saying that there are 
a few communists in various countries—and they might be 
able to maintain a skeleton of an international organization 
without the aid of the Russian communists; but whatever 
strength the Third International has must be attributed to 
the communists of Russia and to the support, financial and 
otherwise, which they have given it. The fact is that the 
Third International is merely a torch in the hands of the 
Russian Communist Party which it employs to work destruc- 
tion and havoc throughout the world. 

I spoke frankly to Chicherin and other Bolshevik leaders in 
regard to the Third International and suggested that they 
could not expect the Bolshevik Government to be recognized by 
this Republic so long as freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press was denied, and it pursued its present course, and par- 
ticularly so long as an alien and extraneous organization, like 
the Communist Party, controlled the Soviet Government, and 
thut government gave countenance and support to the Third 
International and its sinister propaganda. I called attention 
to the activities of the Russian communists, to the millions 
of pounds which had been paid to the communist newspaper 
published in London, and to the fact that money had been sent 
to the United States from Russia to spread sedition and to 
organize the workers for the overthrow of our Government. 
In various parts of Russia, where I addressed local Soviet 
leaders, I challenged attention to the Third International and 
to its close connection with the Bolshevik Government and to 
the propaganda which was being carried on in various coun- 
tries by the Russian Bolsheviks and members of the Third 
International. A number of Soviet leaders admitted that 
such propaganda had been carried on, and that protests had 
come from Great Britain and other countries against the reyo- 
lutionary activities of Russian Bolsheviks, and in my inter- 
views with Soviet leaders I referred to the fact that Litvinoy 
had been expelled from Great Britain because of his offensive 
propaganda in behalf of communism. I also referred to other 
Bolshevik emissaries who had been expelled from various coun- 
tries because of their violation of conventions and their in- 
triguing and corrupting influences aimed at the destruction of 
industry and the overthrow of existing governments. Chich- 
erin contended that the Third Internationale bore no different 
relation to the Soviet Government than did the Second Inter- 
nationale, whose headquarters are in Belgium, to the Govern- 
ment of that country. 

It is manifest that the comparison suggested by Chicherin 
is without basis, and this I attempted to demonstrate in my 
conversations with him, as well as with other Bolshevik lead- 
ers. I also said to them if the communists of Russia and the 
3olshevik Government were not behind the propaganda of the 
Third Internationale they could quickly convine. the world of 
that fact by withdrawing subsidies and support and, finally, by 
denying a home to the organization, 


tussian members 
the Russian Com- 


The confessions, admissions, and pleas in avoidance made by 
soviet leaders furnish convincing evidence of the fact that 
the Russian communists are hoping for a world revolution and 
expect to aid the so-called proletarian movement for the over- 
throw of existing governments and the establishment of a 
communistiec world régime. 

I learned from Bolshevik leaders while in Russia that they 
were in touch with communistic forces throughout the world 
and were contributing financially and morally to impending 
revolutionary movements, 

I shall refer later in my remarks to the visit of German com- 
munists to Russia while I was in Moscow. Bolshevik and 
communist leaders, who were also members of the Third In- 
ternationale, held prolonged sessions in the Kremlin, where the 
question was considered of the extent to which the Bolshevik 
Government would give financial aid to the communists of 
Germany who were organizing for the purpose of overthrowing 
the German Republic. 

Tn the trans-Caucasus district I learned of the activities of 
the Bolsheviks in Persia and Afghanistan as well as in India, 
China, and Japan. There seemed to be no concealment among 
the communists of Russia of the fact that the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment was supporting movements to bring the world to the 
communist faith. There was frank discussion concerning the 
Bolshevik propaganda in India and among Mohammedan coun- 
tries; and Russian Bolsheviks seemed arrogant and proud in 
the knowledge that they were carrying the banner of com- 
munism io many nations. 

Mr. President, I have been diverted from the line of my ad- 
dress by the questions of Senators and in my replies have cov- 
ered in part, at least, matters to which I have referred and 
which I may elaborate further before concluding. I have no 
objection to being interrupted, but this may lead to some repe- 
tition, for which I crave indulgence. 


CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA UNDER THE NEW ECONOMIC POLICY 


With the announcement of the new economic policy, private 
domestic trade was slowly introduced among the people. Prior 
to that time it was a crime, which might be punished with 
death, to engage in the purchase or sale or exchange of com- 
modities. To sell upon the streets grain or the products of 
the farm brought punishment to the peasant. Communism 
meant not only the ownership of all property but its operation 
and control and the control of all production. The people were 
conscripted, assigned to their places of labor, and were given 
cards which it was represented would provide them the neces- 
sities of life. But such a condition was impossible, and the 
Bolshevik leaders were compelled to modify their program. 

The change that followed inspired hope in the people and 
they began .o work and to produce. In the cities and towns 
stores and business buildings which had long been closed were 
opened and shops appeared in which a limited number of com- 
modities were offered for sale. Peasants brought their wares 
into the cities and freely exposed them for sale. Markets were 
provided where commodities of all sorts were bought and sold. 
This freedom of trade among the people soon wrought impor- 
tant changes, socially and industrially. Goods and commodi- 
ties which had been secreted were brought from their hiding 
places and exchanged or sold. Thousands of individuals with 
but little, if any, capital traversed the country buying and sell- 
ing and bartering and trading. 

These conditions called for banks und for credit and for the 
things found in so-called capitalistic countries. With the in- 
crease in trade more stores and buildings were required, and 
to make them available for use improvements and repairs were 
necessary. In the cities and towns not only private residences 
and apartment houses but the buildings which had been used 
for stores and banks and business generally had deteriorated 
and in many instances, without large expenditures, could not 
be occupied. 

Following the decree of confiscation under which all prop- 
erty was taken over by the Government, the buildings within 
the cities and towns were given over to the control of the local 
soviets. The Soviet of Moscow under this policy found itself 
in possession of all real property within the city, including 
all buildings, public and private, numbering many thousands, 
and of enormous value. Scores of the most costly and beau- 
tiful buildings were used by the officials of the central gov- 
ernment and by the various organizations of the Moscow 
Soviet. Many commodious and beautiful buildings were 
turned over to communists’ organizations, to the Third Inter- 
national, and to the Soviet Government for use in its busi- 
ness enterprises. 

Thousands of persons from other parts of Russia crowded 
into Moscow, so that the population became and is now greatly 
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congested. The owners of all buildings, as has been stated, 
were deprived of their property. Many of them were driven 
from Russia. Many were lost during the revolutionary period. 
Persons who owned apartment houses or other fine structures 
often found themselves with no home in which to live, or at 
most with one or two rooms, depending upon the size of their 
families, in some poorly constructed and practically valueless 
building. Many tragic cases came to my attention where per- 
sons who had erected beautiful homes or valuable apartment 
houses were turned into the streets and the buildings filled 
with the lowest types of society. 

Visits to a number of residences and apartment houses which 
when in repair would be a credit to the finest cities in America 
found them occupied by workmen from the streets and fac- 
tories or persons who never owned property and whose habits 
under any industrial or political system would have pre- 
vented them from acquiring the same. The owners and furmer 
tenants had been expelled and the rooms had been allotted in 
many cases to persons who wouid not make repairs, and the 
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Soviet Government had no funds with which to make needed re- | 
pairs or keep the buildings in habitable condition. As a result | 


many fine structures were practically wrecked or were so de- 
teriorated as to require large expenditures in order to make 
them suitable for further occupancy. The occupants not owning 
the property were indifferent to its protection or preservation. 
As a result the injury to and indeed the destruction of buildings 
confiscated by the Bolsheviks was enormous. 

Evidence was brought to my attention that in allotting rooms 
to the people the soviet officials discriminated against the 
owners, the intellectuals, and the bourgeoisie, and these classes 
have been the greatest sufferers under the Bolshevik régime. 

The soviet leaders finally awakened to the fact that property 
worth hundreds of millions of rubles (gold) had lost much of 
its value, and that it would soon be destroyed unless exten- 
sive improvements were made. 

I was told by communists that a proper use of the buildings 
in possession of the Moscow soviet would make the municipal 
government of that city the richest in the world if there were 
an industrial revival in Russia. When it is remembered that 
Moscow had a population exceeding 2,000,000, and business 
structures, private residences, and apartment houses that com- 
pared favorably with those found in most cities in the werld, 
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many buildings were unoccupied, and in many parts of the city 


there was evidence of neglect, deterioratior, and decay. However, 
business houses were being opened and considerable trade and 
commerce was being carried on. The population of Petrograd 
has been increased from the low level of six or seven hundred 


thousand, but its present population is perhaps 1,000,000 less 
than it was prior to the war. In Kiev, Rostoy, Tiflis, Baku, 
and other cities visited by the party there were marked signs 
of business improvement. The spirit of depression and despair 
was giving way to hope and faith. The initiative of the people, 
which had been submerged—in many instances almost de- 
stroyed—was again appearing and new ventures and small 


| business enterprises were being started. But much of the busi- 
| bess was artificial and brought no material gains t 


the people, 
Hundreds of persons were engaged in exchanging ation 
and commodities or in buying the same for the purpose of 
moving the products to other parts of Russia for exchange or 
Sale. It was a system of barter, an exchange of articles and 
commodities, such as old clothes, household utensils, small par- 
cels of leather, hides, cheap jewelry, fragments of cloth (cotton 
and woolen), food products, ill assortments of an infinite num- 
ber of small and inconsequential articles, many of which of 
the pre-war vintage, and the exchange of which did not add 
to the wealth of the community. In the cities large markets 
had been opened, and there immense throngs gathered to buy 
and sell products of farm and factory. During the nights the 
roads leading from the country to the cities were filled with 
earts and small vehicles laden with vegetables and fruits and 
wood, drawn by small oxen or horses lacking strength and size, 
beside which plodded through the darkness the silent and 
patient peasants who hoped to be able to buy a little sugar or 
tea or cotton cloth or, perchance, shoes for the bare feet which 
would soon be exposed to the snows of winter. There were 
some shrewd and active traders and merchants who were mak- 
ing large profits, and there was being developed a nouveau riche 
class, called in Russia the “Nepman.” As the number of 
private stores and shops increased the taxes and burdens placed 
upon the owners increased. These burdens became so op- 
pressive that private trade was menaced. In the month of 
August 5,000 private shops and stores were closed in Moscow 
alone, some of the owners stating to me that the taxes and 
demands of the Government, local and general, were so exor- 


one can easily understand something of the wealth which was | bitant it was impossible to meet them. One individual who 


confiscated and which is now controlled by the Bolsheviks of 
Moscow. 

As stated, a change in policy was necessary to save the build- 
ings. Accordingly, many of them are now being leased for 
periods varying from 1 to 49 years. But no modification of 
the principle that the Government owns the land has been 
made, It was perceived that some plan must be adopted to 
give value to the land and to bring the appurtenances thereof 
into use. Under the new policy important repairs are being 
made and dilapidated and useless buildings put into shape for 
occupancy. No new buildings, however, are being erected and 
practically none have been constructed since the Bolsheviks 
came into power. Only at Baku and at the fairgrounds in 
Moseow did I observe any new buildings being erected. 

Where important improvements are required of lessees the 
rents demanded are unimportant, and in some cases, because of 
the magnitude of the improvements contracted for, no rent is 
required, the theory being that the costs incurred by the tenant 
are equivalent to a reasonable rental during the demised period. 
Under this policy Moscow and other cities which but a few 
months ago were dilapidated, and in part almost in ruins, have 
taken on new life. The repairs call for labor and materials, 
and this has given employment to thousands and called for the 
reopening of plants and factories which had been closed, in order 
to meet the growing demands for materials and other supplies 
and commodities. 

There were more than 20,000 stores and shops in Moscow in 
August last, most of which had sprung into existence within 
the’ six or eight months preceding. It is true the stocks of 
merchandise in most of them were limited, but great artistic 
skill had been exercised in exhibiting the wares to the best 
possible advantage, so that, to the superficial observer, the 
shops had the appearance of abundant supplies. 

An absence of six weeks by our party from Moscow showed 
remarkable improvement within that period. More buildings 
had been opened, streets had been repaired, houses had been 
painted and renovated, and a general air of business activity 
prevailed throughout the city. 

Petrograd, which before the war was one of the most beauti- 
ful cities in the world, presents a melancholy appearance. Its 
glory has departed and ruin and desolation abound. Indeed, 
there was much unemployment and considerable discontent ; 
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was engaged in a small.manufacturing undertaking employing 
10 men stated that he had been asked to pay the equivalent of 
10,000 rubles in gold for a tax or license for six months, and 
that the entire assets of his business would not pay the tax, and 
he had, therefore, closed the doors and abandoned the enter- 
prise. . 

Complaints were frequent by merchants that enforced con- 
tributions to various causes, such as the fund for airplanes, the 
bread loan, and other governmental enterprises, were made by 
the Bolshevik Government. The Government was attempting 
to float a domestic loan of approximately $100,000,000, and a 
very vigorous campaign was being waged to induce not only 
employees of the Government but all other persons to subscribe 
to this loan. The law or decree which related to the loan pro- 
vided that those who purchased bonds could not dispose of 
them or use them as collateral. 

Private merchants were also subjected to the handicap result- 
ing from the Government being engaged in domestic trade. 
Government stores and shops and merchandising institutions 
are numerous throughout Russia. Indeed, before the new 
economic policy, as stated, the Government controlled all trade 
and commerce, whether foreign or domestic, and in order to 
earry out such policy it established warehouses and shops and 
stores throughout the country. In addition to the Government 
stores, which are in competition with private stores, there are 
many cooperative organizations engaged in furnishing com- 
modities to their members as well as to the public. 

1 was unable fo obtain information sufficient to definitely 
determine whether cooperative stores were successful. The 
evidence as to the Government stores was that they were not 
economically or skillfully managed and sustained great losses. 
One of the burdens of the Soviet Government arises from the 
deficits resulting from its operation of various industries, in- 
cluding the stores and trading establishments which it con- 
ducts. Complaint was also made that the Government favored 
its own stores and business enterprises and discriminated in 
many ways against private concerns. ‘The best buildings were 
supplied to Government enterprises, and the rents, it was 
claimed by many persons were relatively less than those 
charged private institutions. Complaint was also made that 
the Government furnished banking credits to its business enter- 
prises but denied them to private business; and there was 
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considerable evidence to support the complaint that the taxes 
collected from private business were much higher than those 
levied upon similar governmental institutions. This situation 
has provoked considerable resentment against the Government, 
and many persons believe that it was the beginning of the end 
of private business in Russia and that a return to governmental 
opevation of all activities was soon to come. Undoubtedly those 
who are endeavoring to establish private enterprises and to 
introduce private trade and to save Russia from economic de- 
struction will encounter fierce opposition from the extreme 
Bolshevists, and many will be ruthlessly destroyed, but the 
mevement toward private ownership of property and the capi- 
talistie system can not be defeated. It may be checked and 
halted, but it will in the end triumph. I should add, however, 
that state capitalism in exaggerated form will persist for an 
indefinite period in Russia. Even under the Czar the state 
owned and controlled some enterprises and engaged in some 
business activities. 

A controversy exists among the Bolshevik officials as to the 
program to be followed respecting internal trade. A number 
of the leading Bolshevik oflicials stated to me that they would 
be glad to see all private trade in the hands of the Government 
or of eooperative organizations which would function under 
the direction of the Government and in contact with Govern- 
ment enterprises. They also oppose the policy which permits 
private stores and shops and banks and other private business 
organizations. Other Bolshevik officials stated that the new 
economic policy would not be repealed; and Trotski, in answer 
to my question, said that this policy was an “ imperative neces- 
sity for 90,000,000 peasants,” and that “if we wanted to smash 
our heads, we would abandon that policy. The conditions in 
internal life fully demand its stability.” 

A soviet official said that one of the important sources of 
revenue was and would continue to be that derived from the 
shops and steres and the private enterprises that would be 
developed, and that to tax them out of existence or to project 
the Government again inte the entire field of private endeavor, 
and thus destroy what the new economic policy had gained, 
would be *‘ to kill the goose that Inys the golden egg.” 

However, under this new policy private enterprise has gained 
but little in the industrial and manufacturing fields. As stated, 
the peasants are free to buy end to sell, and the shopkeepers 
have gained a foothold from which they will not be dislodged; 
but the mines and mills and factories:and plants and railroads 
and all “heavy industries” are owned and operated by the 
Government. In 1912 there were 1,100 important manufactur- 
ing and industrial concerns within Russia, 198 being metal- 
lurgical, 146 being denoted as metal industry, 248 textile, and 
others relating to the cotton, wood, mineral, chemical im- 
dustries, and also animal products and feodstuffs. This num- 
ber had grently increased at the time the Werld War began. 
Hundreds ef millions of rubles were invested in these large 
enterprises, which were rapidly increasing, and Russia’s in- 
dustrial progress during the 10 years preceding the war was 
remarkable. 

Many of the plants and factories have been closed by the 
tolsheviks and others have fallen into decay or have been 
destroyed and still ethers are producing but a small per ceni 
of their former output. Before the war there had alse been 
develeped a large number of small business enterprises, There 
were thousands of mills and brick plants and business con- 
cerns which employed an aggregate ef tens of thousands of per- 
sens, and censtituted no inconsiderable part of the wealth as 
well as the business activity of the state. Most of these enter- 
prises and concerns have been bletted out. 

Wherever our party went I saw dismantled buildings which 
had been devoted te industry. Plants and factories were in 
ruins and gave melancholy evidences ef Russia’s industrial 
degradation. A few of the smaller plants seized by the Govera- 
ment have been leased to private persons, but the seviet officials 
repeatedly declared that the key industries would remain in the 
hands of the Gevernment. 

Put the disappointing results experienced In state ownership 
and eperation may lead to further concessions and greater re- 
treats from communism. This is the belief of well-informed 
persons in Russia, and is my opinion. 

Small residences of but limited value (10,000 rubles or less) 
are being restored to their former owners. Hewever, the title 
te the ground remains in the state, and ‘the occupants may not 
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mortgage or sell the same or do anything ‘to injure the land | 


er inypair the title. 
high. Six hundred gold rubles per year are charged for seme 
buildings for each 50 sqmare feet. As much as 8,000 rubles 
(geld) are being paid in Moscow for the privilege of taking over 
the lease of an apartment consisting of but a few reoms. Dbose 


Rents for business preperties are very. 
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who have made extensive repairs upon apartmest houses or 
businees blocks are renting the same, receiving therefor very 
large sums. ‘The city soviets controlling houses give prefer- 
ence and advantage, both in choice of buildings and in rents, 
to communists and members of labor woiens. Lessees pay 
for light, heat, and water, and become responsible fer pavement 
and street charges. 

Where houses have been repaired by lessees the Government 
requires that 10 per cent of the space be furnished free for 
the use of its officials and empluyees. Complaints were made 
that the Government was not scrupulous in keeping its con- 
tracts, and one instance was called to the attention of the 
party where large expenditures were made to convert a dilapi- 
dated building inte one which was habitable. Under the con- 
tract the person making the repairs was entitled to its use 
for two years, but when the repairs were made he was in- 
formed that the oecupancy must terminate at the end of one 
year. 

During the Czar’s time all corporations organized in Russia 
were special and had to receive the approval of the Czar. 
Corporations may now be organized by filing articles with the 
proper officials of the Government and obtaining certificate of 
eppreval. The council of labor and defense has control of cor- 
porations. Steck may be issued and private ownership of the 
stock is recognized. This stock may be sold or mortgaged or 
disposed of by will. While there are the obstacles and impedi- 
ments usually encountered in bureaucracies, the obtaiming of 
eertificates of incorporation are net insuperable. Corporations 
are limited to such activities as are permitted to private indi- 
viduals and to such business enterprises as are not contralied 
by the Government. However, corporations may be formed tu 
engage in foreign trade and commerce, but there are very 
stringent requirements imposed, as conditions precedent, and 
they are subject to Government regulation and control. 

Under the law property exceeding 10,000 rubles (gold) in 
value upon the death of the owner goes to the state. If a 
person were the owner of a business which ‘was worth more 
than 10,000 rubles, upon his death the state would be entitled 
to ull above that amount. Provisions are being made, however, 
for the continuing of the business, the state being regarded asa 
partner therein. In the event ef concessions or grants by the 
state, or leases, the heirs of the lessee may sueceed to the 
same? and a more liberal policy is being followed with regard 
to the disposition of the property of decedents. 

As stated, corporations are being formed which held the 
title to personal property and the stock is negotiable, and they 
may sell, tramsfer, or use it as collateral, substantially as in 
the United States. A man by will may not dispose of his 
property beyond the limit of 10,000 rubles (gold), and then 
only to his wife and children, and in seme instances to de- 
pendent parents. Irritating and oftentimes insuperable .ob- 
stacles are interposed by an officious bureaucracy ‘to the con- 
trol by individuals of their personal property, and complaints 
occur of the costs and delays and obstacles in effecting the 
settlement of the estates of decedents and accomplishing a dis- 
tribution of the same te those entitled by law thereto. 

It was evident that more and more the right of private 
ownership of preperty is being recegnized and the control of 
such preperty respected and protected. With the recognition 
of private ownership of property, progress is inevitable. The 
initiative of imdividuals is stimulated, the desire to aequire 
is developed, and the departure from communism is more 
rapid. Giolitti, the Italian statesman, remarked that the 
communists of Russia bave “stored their communism in the 
attic.” He refers, of course, to what extreme Marxians con- 
tend communism means, not state capitalism. 

The courts are resorted te to pretect preperty rights. Ac- 
tions corresponding to claim and delivery and damages fer 
injuries to and destruction of property are maintained with 
reasonable assurance that justice will be done in the premises. 
A ‘statute of limitations bars suits of various kinds, the pro- 
visions not being greatly different from the statutes of limita- 
tions enacted in other countries. 

The three years’ statute ef limitations has deprived many 
owners of personal property which was seized by the Govern- 
ment or perhaps by individuals. Accordingly many persons 
confirmed in ‘their possession of household effeets, books, 
great variety of teols and farming utensils, as well as jewelry 
pictures, and more er less valuable bric-a-brac, and the plea 
of the statute is met if the present possessor and claimant may 
piece together the periods of possession by others, providing the 
aggregate makes the three years. This effectually prevents 
recovery by the former owners, ‘because substantially all prop- 


. 


out of the pessession of the ewner for three years or more. 
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PEASANTS AND LAND HOLDINGS 


The condition of the Russian peasant is still pathetic and 
indeed tragic. His poverty and in many cases his physical 
weakness, resulting from a long period of hardships, are ob- 
stacles to vigorous and effective toil. The revolution has not 
wrought the change in his relation to the land that many have 
thought. The view has been prevalent outside of Russia that 
prier to the revolution all lands within the Russian state be- 
longed either to the crown or to the state or to a limited 
number of landowners. Mr. Norman, the British member of 
Parliament to whom reference has been made, in his book on 
Russia states that as early as 1892, 50 per cent of the arable 
lands in European Russia were owned by the peasants, either 
individually or in community form. Before the war there were 
millions of acres held by village communities, the title being in 
the community. In some instances there was tenancy in com- 
mon, in others a sort of joint tenancy, and in still others the 
land was regarded as the property of the inhabitants of the 
village or community and could not be alienated, but title passed 


to succeeding generations of those who lived in the community. | 


In 1905 the lands of European Russia were owned and held 
as follows: Lands belonging to the state, 138,086,168 des- 
siatines; allotments to peasant communities, 138,767,587 des- 
siatines; private owners (large landed estates), 101,735,343 
dessiatines; Crown and imperial family, 7,843,015 dessiatines ; 
monasteries, 739,777 dessiatines; municipalities and towns, 
2,043,570 dessiatines; Kossack troops, 3,459,240 dessiatines ; 


different institutions, 646,885 dessiatines; making a total of | 


395,192,442 dessiatines. A dessiatine equals 2.67 acres. 
Substantially all land within the above category of peasant 
allotments was inalienable and belonged to the village com- 
munities. More than four and one-quarter millions of dessia- 
tines, prior to January 1, 1905, were owned by peasants in- 
dividually, with the right to sell, mortgage, or make any dispo- 


sition of the same that the holder of an indefeasible title en- | 


joys. Associations or groups of peasants had purchased prior 
to January 1, 1905, 7,054,000 dessiatines, and their title to the 
same was without restricticn or limitation. There were also 
peasant communities who had acquired full title to 3,729,352 
dessiatines, which they held in communal private ownership 
in contradistinction to allotments in communal ownership hold- 
ings. 

Between the years 1905 and 1915 peasants acquired a fee 
simple title to 9,851,444 dessiatines of land, substantially all 
of which was owned by them individually. Of the 138,086,168 
dessiatines owned by the state, to which I have referred, 
124,000,000 were in the north of European Russia, bordering 
upon the White Sea and the Arctic Ocean, and to the east of 
the Volga River. Not more than 5,000,000 dessiatines of this 
were arable lands. 

In 1917 there belonged to the imperial family (Crown do- 
main) only 6,584,928 dessiatines, of which not more than 
2,000,000 were arable lands, the remainder being under forests. 

Not more than 2,000,000 dessiatines of the land belonging to 
the churches, ecclesiastical bodies, and monasteries in 1905 were 
arable. Of the 101,735,343 dessiatines belonging to private 
owners—landed estates—January, 1905, 27,000,000 were ac- 
quired by the peasantry, or the banks and associations con- 
trolled by or for the benefit of the peasants prior to January 1, 
1916, and on this date 25,000,000 dessiatines were under for- 
ests. Not more than twenty to twenty-five million dessiatines 
of the area of 101,000,000 plus were cultivated by the owne;s, 
the remaining arable parts being leased to peasants. 

It will thus be seen that the amount of arable land in Buro- 
pean Russia available for distribution by the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment to the peasants was not as great as has been supposed. 
The fact should also be stated that many large landed estates 
had for many years been mortgaged. Many Russian landowners 
were profligate and wasted their substance. In 1899 the 
Agrarian Banks of Russia had advanced more than 1,300,000,000 
rubles upon landed estates numbering 89,084, with a total area 
of over 117,000,000 acres. Most of these estates were lost by 
their impoverished owners and millions of acres were acquired 
by peasants and peasant communities. The number of mort- 
gages given by the nobles and landed proprietors constantly in- 
creased, so that in 1916 nearly 50,000,000 dessiatines were 
mortgaged to the banks to cover loans to the owners, amount- 
ing to 2,291,000,000 gold rubles. The value of these lands was 
ADEA -deuble the mortgage obligations. 

a 
This increase in the population brought the average allotment 
of land to the peasants from 4.8 dessiatines in 1861 to 2.6 des- 
siatines per man in 1900. 

-Land reforms were projected by Stelypin, the great Russian 
Statesman, whose assassination prevented the completion of his 


there were 54,150,000 peasants; in 1916, 100,010,000, | 
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plan. It was intended to abolish the communal land owner- 
ship and allot the communal lands to individuals, giving each 
| an indefeasible title. The execution of this plan was slow, 
} and in 1916 only two and one-half million peasants who had 
Fa for the fixation of their individual rights to the lands 





they were cultivating had been allotted their respective parcels 
of land, the aggregate quantity being approximately 16,000,000 
dessiatines. However, many other communities had effected 
divisions of communal lands aggregating many million des- 
siatines, and the peasants therein were severally tn possession 
| and control of such lands. And early in 1917 four and one- 
| half million peasants had received their allotments in severalty 
to more than 38,000,000 dessiatines of land. 

In 1887 among the rural population the arable lands allotted 
to them individually, or in communal organizations, the allot- 
ments, according to population, were as follows: Forty per cent 
of the population had allotted and were in possession of 2 to 
4 dessiatines per head; 29 per cent, 4 to 6 dessiatines per head; 
11 per cent, 6 to 8 dessiatines per head; 5 per cent, 8 to 10 
dessiatines per head ; 3 per cent, 10 to 15 dessiatines per head ; 
| less than 3 per cent, 18 dessiatines per head; 8 per cent, 1 to 
25 dessiatines per head; and 1 per cent more than 15 dessiatines 
per head. 

For a number of years before the revolution many of the 
peasants were demanding more lands. Siberia was an outlet, 
and the migration from various parts of Russia was annually 
increasing. The primitive methods employed in agriculture, 
the lack of necessary farm implements, together with the 
restricted markets, lack of transportation, and the backward 
condition of the country, conspired to keep the peasants in a 
condition of poverty and intellectual torpor. 

The lands available for distribution by the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment, even after its confiscatory decrees, did not provide 
for the peasants the amount which they expected to receive, 
There were many so-called “rich” peasants, with holdings of 
from 20 to 50 or 100 dessiatines. The possessory rights now 
enjoyed by them are no greater than other peasants in the 
same neighborhood. Considerable dissatisfaction exists among 
those peasants who prior to the war had bought and paid 
for their lands, and also among a large number of peasants 
who occupied communal lands, the title to which was in their 
community centers or organizations. 

Great progress before the war was being made toward 
peasant private ownership, and community holdings were being 
divided so that the peasants were becoming individual land- 
owners. This policy encouraged individual effort, developed 
initiative, and brought about marked progress and improve- 
ment among those having such individual ownership. There 
was developing a sense of personal responsibility, a spirit of 
pride and independence; improvements became more perma- 
nent, better homes were built, and a general strengthening 
morally, intellectually, and otherwise was evident. The title 
to all of these lands, by the decree of nationalization, was swept 
away. Title may not now be obtained by the peasants to any 
land, not even their own homes. Their tenure is a precarious 
one, depending, as stated, upon the will of the Government. This 
fact is an obstacle to lasting and permanent improvements and 
leaves always in the minds of the peasants the fear that some 
contingency may arise which may result in an attempted ex- 
pulsion from the lands which they occupy. 

Under the decree of the Government peasants may not oc- 
cupy land, even though possession may be given them, unless it 
is cultivated. In some instances it was discovered that this 
policy of the Government had the opposite psychological effect 
intended; it did not increase production, and many peasants 
felt that it was additional evidence of the insecurity of their 
tenure. 

My attention was directed to a few cases that caused consid- 
| erable criticism of the Government when it had made allot- 
ments to individuals of parcels of land which had formerly 

been owned or occupied by other peasants, communally or indi- 

| vidually. The unsettled condition of the country or their 
| service in the army, which when terminated did not promptly 
restore them to their former homes, led the allotting commis- 
| sions to treat the land as vacant or abandoned, and it was 
| therefore assigned to others. Perhaps such lands had been in 
| the family for many years; and, as stated, in some instances 
| the land was actually owned by the person who was now de- 
| prived of the same. 

The quantity of land allotted by the Bolshevik Government 
to the peasants is surprisingly small. It was rare to find an 
| allotment exceeding 3 to 5 dessiatines, no matter how large 

the family. In some instances the amount of land assigned 

was from half . dessiatine to 1 dessiatine per family. Perhaps 
' the avérage throughout European Russia is between 2 and 3 
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dessiatines per family. But small though the area is, contact | 
with the peasants showed that in many instances the entire | 
amount was not cultivated. 

rhe condition of the peasants is such that, even if they had | 
the will, it would be almost impossible for them to cultivate | 
more, Reference haS heen made to their physical exhaustion | 
resniting frem the years of undernourishment and hardshfps. | 
And in addition they have been stripped of substantially all 
of their farming implements and in many instances are with- 
out animals. There are thousands of peasants who are with- 
out a single horse or cow, and peasants are regarded with 
envy who are fortenate enongh to have two horses. Nearly 
all horses are small and not sufficiently strong to draw suit- 
able plows or heavy loads. The poverty of the peasants and 
the primitive implements which they have result in indifferent 
cultivation and limited harvests. 

investigations show that in productive parts of Russia the 
pre-war condition of many peasants was much superior. Many 
would cultivate 5 dessiatines and collect a harvest of apprexi- | 
mately 285 poods. In the same sections, for 1922 and 1923, 
the average land farmed was 1.8 dessiatines, with a total yield | 
of 68 poods. 

There is but little artificial fertilization of the soil, and the 
importance of fertilizers of any character has not been suffi- 
ciently understoed by the peasants. There fs no irrigation, and | 
the limited amount of precipitation in many parts of Russia | 
contributes to the uncertainty of the harvests, as well as the 
small yield so often noted. 

There were some complaints because the peasants were de- 
prived of the wse of the forests, which for generations had 
been the source of their fuel supply. A few sections of Rus- 
sin are supplied with eoal for domestic purposes, but the 
forests have been the principal sources to which the people 
have resorted for timber for building and farm uses, as well 
as for fuel. But in very large districts of the agricultural 
sections of Russia there is but little timber and in extensive 
areas none is available. All forest lands are controlled by 
the state, even those whieh were owned by the peasants prior 
to Bolshevist nationalization and from which they obtained 
their supply of fuel. With the mounting prices of fuel and 
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| pelled such action.” 
| official was that the Russian peasants received but 50 to 60 





the falling prices of farm products, the persants are unable 
to make needed improvements in their homes and upon their 
farms or to obtain fuel te meet the rigors of the present winter. 

The catastrophic decline in production in al! fines of indus- 
try and the importance of furnishing eredits, or of providing 
exports to meet imports, have reduced the people of Russia to 
2 most deplorable situation. In the villages and all agrieul- 
tural sections visited the lack of clothing was specialty notice- 
able. Praetically all children were without shoes; many were 
in rags which did not ceneeal their nakedness, and few had 
sulfticient clothes te pretect their bodies; Peasants often alluded 
to the approaching winter and to the fact that they were with- 
out shoes and clothing for themselves and their families and 
without means with which to procure them. They viewed the 
approaching winter with dismay and fear. Many peasants 
provided a rude covering for their feet out of vegetable or 
wood fiber woven into a moeeasiniike form. The peasants ap- 
peared to be industrious, although there was a lack of system, 
aod, with their limited implements, their aceomplishments 
were not great. They possess considerable ingenuity, and 
with an ax build structures which im Ameriea would call for 
various kinds of machimery. 

Men and wemen work together in the fields and one or both 
often are seen taking their limited products to the cities. 
Seldom did I see men. working upon the railroad tracks. The 
werk performed by what are knewn as “section men” in the 
United States is usually performed by women. They are often 
seen im the cities and towns working upon streets, repairing 
buildings, and carrying heavy burdens. In the midst of their 
serrows and hardships they seem patient and, indeed, cheer- 
ful. They manifest devotion to their children and are faithful 
to their marital obligations. 

In calling attention to the peverty of the peasants and their 
lack of clothing, it is moet intended to infer that the urban 
population is much better situated. The fact is that in the 
cities there is great distress. Hundreds of thousands are de- 
ried preper food, and orphan children, undernourished and 
without protection, are to be seen in large numbers, and lack 
of food and clothing can be found in all parts and among’ all 
classes. 

As I have hereinbefore indicated, the present winter, owing 
to the shortage of fuel, food, and clothing, will bring incredible 
hardships, intense suffering, and great mortality, not only to 
millions of peasants but also to great numbers within the cities 
and tewns. Even among the peasants milk and butter are 
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almost unknown, and the food provided consists almost entirely 
of black bread, suntlower seeds, sunflower oil, and vegetables, 


| There is an entire lack of sanitation in the rural sections, and 


im mest of the cities the sewage system is inadequate or im- 
perfeet, or so out of repair as to fail to serve its purpose. 

L noted with surprise the lack of sheep, hogs, and chickens, 
2s well as other domestic animals. In some parts of Russia the 
fields showed intelligent care and the application of more im- 
proved methods. of tillage, but, generally speaking, the reverse 
Was true, and more ef the peasants’ homes were cheaply con- 
structed and the surreundings drab and squalid. 

The area planted to crops during 1923 did not reach the 
expectations of the soviet authorities. In 1922, 41,000,000 des- 
siatines were planted to crops in Huropean Russia; in 1913 
the acreage was 79,000,000 dessiatines; in 1920 it was less than 
56,000,000 dessiatines; in 1921, 49,000,000 dessiatines. “It was 
stated in Keconemic Life, one of the leading Bolshevik papers, 
that the planted area for 1923 was approximately 42,000,000 
dessiatines., 

Contrary to the general belief, the crep preduction for 1923 
is not as favorable as that of 1922. Russia is exporting some 


| grain, but many faets were brought to my attention which led 


to the belief that the domestic needs of the people were such 


| as to require the entire crop. 


The Commissar of Agriculture stated to members of our 
party that the 1923 grain exports would be 220,000,000 poods 
(132,000,000 bushels), but that to export that quantity would 
be “imprudent,” and only the “ necessities of the people com- 
An interesting statement by the same 


per cent of these products, the remainder, either in kind or in 
proceeds, being absorbed in transportation, taxes, and so forth. 
Up to Oetober 1 of this year there had been sold of Russian 
agricultural products, to wit, rye, wheat, barley, corn, oil 
cake, and other crops, a total of 19,500,000 poods. Kalinin, 
President of the Soviet Government, stated to our party 
that he thought there would be 300,000,000 poods for export. 
In my opinion, based upon observations and reports of crop 
conditions, any expert of grain from Russia of the 2923 crop 
will take from the people what is needed for their sustenance 
and to provide sufficient seed for the coming year. 

The soviet authorities affected to believe that Russia’s eeo- 
nomie redemption would be speedy as a result of increased 
agricultural production. What I have stated does not sup- 
port the optimistie statements so often repeated by Bolsheviks 
and their friends outside of Russia. The fact is that the 
peasants are m a most critical condition, and their sufferings 
for laek of necessities of life are very great. 

The Pravda, under date of September 14, 1923, states that 
cereal production for 1923 will be but 2,153,000 poods—a pood 
is 36 pounds—a decrease of 90,000,000 poods, or 4 per cent, 
over the production of 1922. The cereal production between 
the years of 1910 and 1914 in the same area of Russia was 
more than 4,000,000,000 poods. In the Economic Life for Janu- 
ary 6, 1928, Professor Ognovsky states that the grains and agri- 
cultural products from which the greatest exports were derived 
prior to the war continued to decrease in area. 

The area devoted to the production of grains for lecal con- 
sumption has not shown so great a decrease. In 1913 nearly 
21,000,000 dessiatines were devoted to the growing of summer 
wheat, but in 1922 only 5,500,000 dessiatines produced the same 
crep. In 1913 more than 9,500,000 dessiatines produced barley, 
while in 1922 less than 3,000,000 dessiatines were devoted to 
the production of barley. 

TI discovered that the yield of agricultural crops was Tess 
per dessiatine than prior to the war; and there has been an 
unsatisfactory yield, per dessiatine, during the past few years. 
In 1922 the average yield of grain per dessiatine was nearly 
50 poods; while in 1923 it was estimated at less than 43 poods 
per dessiatine. The decline in the acreage as well as in yield 
is largely attributable to the weakened physical condition of 
the peasants and to their lack of agricultural implements; and, 
as I have indicated, there was in many parts of Russia a 
feeling of uncertainty among the peasants as to the security 
of their land titles. Indeed, they know they have neo title 
and many labor under the apprehension that they may be de- 
spoiled of their possessory rights. This feeling of 
is reflected in diminished production and in a lack of energy, 
as well as in a disinclination to make ‘improvements 
upon the land. From all that I learn in my interviews 
with representatives of the Government, and from translations 
of Russian newspapers such as the Izvestia, the Hconomic 
Life, the Pravda, Trud, and others, I feel confident that 
Russia’s agricultural exports for 1923 wil? be very much less 
than predicted by the soviet authorities. 
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The average annual exportations of cereals alone, between 
1909 and 1913, were approximately 800,000,000 poods. In 1922 
Russian experts of the same crups were about 25,000,000 poods. 
In my opinion the agricultural experts for 1923 will not ex- 
ceed 100,000,0000 ponds, and, as I have indicated, to accomplish 
this result many of the people ef Russia have been and will 
be deprived of bread. 
tural production of the Russian peasant, he has been compelled 
to witness an increasing disparity between the prices received 
for his products and the manufactured commodities which he 
has been compelled to purcharse. 

For instance, as stated by the 


worth 54 pounds of rve fleur. In January, 1923, it required TS 
pounds te purchase one yard, and when I left Russia in Octe- 
ber, the prices of all manufactured articles had advanced to 
a much higher level, measured by the value of agricultural 
preducts. This catestrophic decline in ‘the value of agricul- 
tural products, mensured by industrial commedities. has a 
most dispiriting effect upon the peasants and ff continued 
will result in reduced production. The peasants content 
themselves with preducing only sufficient to satisfy their own 
needs. 

Reference has been made to fhe helpless condition of many 
of the pensants because of the calamitous loss in domestic 
animals 


fconomic Life in its issue | some who affirm that the peasants are simple-minded and child 


of February 9, 1928, a yard of ealico, prior to the war, was | 
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Notwithstanding the limited agricul | 
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added, nor will they be, because of the very high cest of manu- 
factured articles. 


In the Cossack districts ‘there was marked dissatisfaction 


with the Gevernment. This grew out of the heavy taxes im- 
posed and the limitation in acreage allotted to the peasants. 
Under the Czar the Cossacks had heen favored and were re 
garded as somewhat of a privileged <‘ass. Many of them 
owned the lands which they farmed, and it was net uncommon 
for a Cossack to have title to from § to 15 dessiatines of land. 

Much has been said about the Russian peasant, his 


me! a- 
choly natare, and his fatalistic attitude toward life. 


rhere are 


like, free from passion or cruelty, easily led, and dominaied 
absolutely by the priests. Others say that they are sullen, 
rather stupid, but cunning and revengeful, and without ca; 
for intelectual advancement. 

Speaking of the peasanis, Mr. Norman, the 


‘ 
acly 


English writer 


| to Whom I have referred, says: 


Their poverty does not prevent them from being happy in their melan 
choly Sinv fashion. They live in dirt and are verminows, yet they 
luxuriate regaily in the village vapor baths. Black rye bread, cadbage, 
buckwheat, mushrooms, and eggs are the chief items of the muzhik’s 


fare. ‘He is a fiwent liar, generally from amiable motives tie is re 


| ligieus in every fiber of his beiug, but his religion is wholly of the 


Figures brought ‘to my attention show that in many | 


of the most important agricultural sections of Russia fhe num- | 
ber of animals found upon ‘the farms in 1923 was less than 20 | 


per cent of ‘the pre-war period. 

The soviet officials admitted that the taxes imposed upon the 
peasants had been exceSsive, considering their desperate plight. 
Reference has been made to the multiplicity of taxes imposed 


result of their collection. To meet this situation for the present 
year the single rural tax system was devised. Under this sys- 
tem the tax imposed upon the peasants is to be paid in money, 
except in certain remote districts where it may be paid in grain. 
In determining the tax to be paid the peasants are divided into 
nine groups, based wpon the number of persons having arable 
land and the number of animals which they possess. 
stated that the tax will preduce 670,000,000 poods, the highest 
tax for any peasant under this system being 25 poods of 
grain. 

Mr. Popov, member of the Soviet Central Statistic Depart- 
ment, has stated in the Economic Life that “ under the applied 
plan of taxation, and pursuant to the budget for the fiscal year 
of 1922 and 1923, the peasants will be required to pay more 
than 400,000,000 gold rubles, and for the following fiscal year 
this will be increased to 600,000,000 gold rubles. If this be true, 
then the taxes imposed upon the peasants will be greatly in 
excess of the levies made upon them before the war.” 

Fiowever, in many of the districts visited peasants stated 
that the taxes paid by them were less than those collected under 
the Czar’s régime. One need not be surprised at complaints by 
the peasants of the burdens of taxation when it is recalled 
that, until recently and since the new economic policy has been 
in force, the Bolshevik Government had mo source whatever 
from which to obtain revenue except from the crops of the 
stricken and starving peasants. 

Prices of all commodities increased materially during the 
time our party was in Russia. Both the commodity ruble and 
the Government ruble constantly declined, measured by the 
gold ruble. Early in August the dollar would purchase 247,- 
000,000 rubles. Prices of many commodities more than doubled 
in that period. A pair of ordinary shoes in Moscow brought 
from $15 to $25. Prices in the restaurants and in the few 
Government hotels were based upon the gold ruble or cher- 
vonetz, and the valne of all commodities reached such enor- 
mous heights that the people were plunged into despair. With 
the increasing disparity between the selling price of his prod- 
ucts and the selling price of all other commodities the peasant’s 
situation becomes intolerable. This will result in serious dis 
content among the peasants as well as among the people, which 
will be reflected in sullen hostility toward the Government, 

I was unable to discover any feeling favorable to the return 
of the monarchy. Seldom was any reference made to the fate 
of the Czar or the whereabouts of any of the royal family. 
The chapter seemed to be closed. 

When asked whether they were satisfied with the Bolshevik 
Government, many peasants did not reply. Others stated that 
they did not care what kind of a.government prevailed if they 
could have peace and reasonable prosperity. President Kalinin, 
in replying to the same question, stated that he would not say 
that the peasants were “ satisfied” with conditions, and he 





It is | 


| I entered were found scrupulous] 
upon them and the growing discontent which had arisen as a | 


letter. He is comvinced that the priest has the evil eve. He gets 
wildly drunk at Easter from joy to think that Christ is risen, and at 
other times for no reasen at all. The soldier, typical of his class, is 
a great child and is treated as such 


This rather unfriendly view of the peasant fails to credit 
him with many virtues which he pessesses. Some homes which 
clean, though the furnishings 
were simple and of the most primitive character. In every 
home visited one or more icons occupied honored places in the 
most imposing room. 

The Russian peasants are a bundle of paradexes and incon 
gruities. They are amiable and gentle, and yet many of them 
are cruel and insensible to pain, either when subjected to il 
themselves or when they inflict it upon others, Suffering does 
not affect them as it does some races, nor do cruel punishments 
by the Government or brutal crimes resulting in death stir 
them. They regard with a stolidity that is remarkable goof 
fortune or the most awful catasirephes and woes. It is 
“nitcheva "—“ it is nothing,” whether it be life or death, sun 
light or darkness. They are emotional, and at times deeply 
moved by stirring appeals or religious exhertation, and yet 
they are stolid and apparently indifferent to the most violent 
changes and overwhelming disasters. While most of them are 
illiterate, they possess great mental stremgih. The texture 
of their brain is sound and their capacity for intellectual 
growth and development is extraordinary. Their children 
who have enjoyed opportunities for study have readily ab- 
sorbed knowledge and demonstrated fine moral and mental 
qualities. They exhibit a childlike dispasition, inconsisient 
in the view of many, with the strong and primitive passions 
which they often display. ‘To them God is an ever-present! 
seing, whose all-seeing eye they can not hide from. He is a 
God of power, rather than of mercy—a Being to be propitiated 
by devotion and sacrifice. 

These peasants and their descendants hold the destiny of 
Russia in their hands, and will determine, if they do not 
control, the future of the nations of twe continents. 

While there is a strong national feeling and an ineradicable 
love of Russia, there is with many of the peasants not that 
deep-rooted affection for home which might be expected. Doubt- 
less the communal life, the frequent changes in the spot of 
ground which they till, in part account for this trait. More 
ever, the squalid surroundings and the temporary character 
of so many of thelr homes conspire to develop a roving or mi- 
gratory spirit. Cenflagrations are frequent in the villages, and 
it has been stated. that more than 75 per cent of the homes of 
the peasants are destroyed by fire every Seven years. Recurring 
famines not infrequently produce extensive migratory niwve- 
ments. The few household possessions and farm utensils can 
quickly be placed upon small vehicles which the peasants own, 
and within a few hours they start upon long treks without cer- 
tainty or information as to the road to be traveled or the 
destination to be reached. 

Many caravans of peasants in their battered and rickety 
wagons were encountered in the extensive travels of our party. 
Men, women, and children would painfully but patiently and 
uncomplainingly follow lumbering carts or fragile vehicies 
drawn by small and undernourished horses or peor and under- 
sized oxen, 
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SELSKOSOYUS 
AND 


(ALL-RCSSIAN UNION OF AGRICULTURAL 
CENTROSOYUS (ALL-RUSSIAN CENTRAL 


COOPERATIVES) 
UNION OF CONSUMERS) 


COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


Prior to the war the Centrosoyus was a powerful cooperative 
society, the membership of which was reported to have been 
between 10,000,000 and 20,000,000 persons. This organization 
combined hundreds of cooperative societies existing through- 
out Russia and carried on an extensive business in buying and 
distributing agricultural products and various commodities. 
It owned warehouses, large supply stations and depots, grain 
elevators, stores, and merchandise establishments. It also had 
banks and credit associations for the financing of its members. 
Its resources went into the hundreds of millions of rubles, and 
its annual business constituted a very important part of the 
entire trade and commerce of Europe. Its contacts with the 
peasants and the inhabitants of the rural parts of Europe, 
who constituted an important part of its membership, were 
exceedingly helpful and educative to the people and enabled 
them to more readily and at better prices dispose of their 
products and to obtain, under conditions more favorable than 
otherwise would be obtained, supplies and commodities which 
were imperatively needed by them. 

The value of this great organization to the economic and 
social life of Russia can not be overestimated. Unfortunately, 
when the Bolsheviks came into power, the heavy hand of the 
Government was laid upon this agency, with all its subsidiary 
branches and cooperative societies, and they were absorbed into 


the Bolshevik organization and_ all assets confiscated, It 
possessed real estate, banks, credit organizations, with valu- 
uble assets, warehouses, transportation facilities and instru- 


mentalities, large and small, mercantile assets; but all were 
appropriated by the Government. 

The association was preserved in form, but it became a part 
of the Government, and decrees were issued which attempted 
to bring all the consumers in Russia into membership in the 
association. Undoubtedly, the Government perceived that this 
organization was the antithesis of communism, and that to 
permit it to function and to preserve intact its resources would 
interfere with the enforcement of communistic policies. Ac- 
cordingly, the organization was destroyed and its assets dissi- 
pated, 

Under the more enlightened policy now prevailing, it is per- 
ceived that an organization of this character will contribute to 
the economic regeneration of Russia. Accordingly, it is being 
revived and is now functioning somewhat along the lines of 
its former activity, but greatly restricted and still closely 
watched, and indeed controlled, by the Soviet Government. A 
member of the Communist Party heads the organization, and 
its operations are limited so as not to conflict with the monop- 
olies and trusts of the Government. It may engage in foreign 
trade, but only under license and permission of the foreign 
trade department of the Soviet Government. It may not export 
or import without such license, and its transactions relating 
to foreign trade and commerce, whether initiated or consum- 
mated in Russia or in foreign countries, must meet with the 
approval of the Moscow Government. 

The Selskosoyus is another organization which is of grow- 
ing importance. It was organized in 1918 as a purchasing 
agency of agricultural cooperatives. It is claimed by some of 
its representatives that it was the direct successor of the 
goods section of the Moscow National Bank, which was brought 
into being in 1912. This cooperative society, and such the Sel- 
skosoyus is, contains share capital, consisting of the contribu- 
tions of member unions and of the members of special cen- 
ters of agricultural cooperators. It unites or coordinates so- 
cleties organized in districts and in gubernias in order to com- 
bine the purchasing functions of various agricultural coopera- 
tions and associations, and to organize for the sale of agricul- 
tural products and procure funds to supply credit to the en- 
tire cooperative agricultural system. In its earlier days it 
exported agricultural products and imported agricultural im- 
plements and other commodities required by the business of 
Russia. During the war it was practically in suspension. 

The Bolshevik Government, in 1920, transferred its mori- 
bund form to the agricultural section of the Centrosoyus, but 
in 1921, following the promulgation of the new economic 
policy, the work of regenerating this organization began. In 
January of this year it had a membership of more than 2,000,- 
000, and combined hundreds of local agricultural cooperative 
societies. Up to October 1 of this year its foreign trade 
amounted to 5,800,000 gold rubles, and it is expected that for 
1924 its foreign trade will approximate 25,000,000 gold rubles. 
These cooperative organizations T regard as of great importance 
in the resteration of Russia; and if they are emancipated from 
the domination of the Government they will be a potential 


force for the economic rehabilitation of Russia and for the 
development of a spirit of freer trade and unrestricted inter- 
course among the people of Russia and with other nations. 
There are unmistakable evidences that their vigor and vitality 
and influence are increasing. They constitute one of the most 
hopeful signs which I encountered for Russia’s expansion and 
industrial and political freedom. 


RELIGIOUS SITUATION AND THE GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH 


The religious and church question in Russia is a living and 
vital one, and no study of Russia is complete withont an in- 
tensive investigation of the Greek Orthodox Church and its re- 
lation, or perhaps it should be said the relation of the Bolshe- 
vik Government to it. ‘To understand the Russian people one 
must know something of the Greek Orthodox Church and its in- 
fluence upon the history of Russia as well as upon the lives of 
the Russian people. 

Long before the Roman Empire was divided into the East 
and the West, religious differences arose between members of 
the Christian Church who lived under the civilization of 
Greece, and those who looked to Rome for political as well ag 
intellectual and religious guidance. The church at Rome had 
a legalistic viewpoint and emphasized the question of authority. 
The East regarded Christianity as a philosophy to be compre- 
hended. The contemplative and devotional side of religion was 
emphasized by the East. These differences became so acute 
and were regarded as so irreconcilable that the church divided 
into the Roman Catholic Church and the Greek Catholic Church, 
one with its seat at Rome, the other at Constantinople. 

About the year A. D. 868 Christian missionaries, Cyril and 
Methodius, entered Russia, which at- that time was pagan. 
Later Vladimir struck down the image of the powerful god 
Peroun at Kiev, and warriors and people went down into the 
waters of baptism, forsaking idolatry and entering into the 
Orthodox Church. From Kiev the faith and creed of the church 
was carried by priests and monks to all parts of Russia, and 
constituted a gravitational force which drew and held together 
remote peoples and nationalities and constituted the most 
potent power in creating and developing a Russian national 
spirit. 

Tartars and Mongols came out of Asia and overwhelmed the 
Slavs and remained in power for two centuries. Under the 
Christian banner Russia between the days of Vladimir and 
the Tartar conquest had made industrial and intellectual prog- 
ress and had advanced in culture until it was the peer of most 
countries of Europe. But with Asiatic control Russia was cut 
off from the west and from the civilizing forces there so 
rapidly developed and applied. The fiery zeal of the priests 
and prelates of the church armed the Russian people, who 
drove out foreign invaders and repelled their succeeding as- 
saults. The priests became pathfinders and pioneers, They 
penetrated steppes and deserts and forests, founding monas- 
teries and building churches and gathering around them small 
bands of people, whose numbers continually increased. Thus 
villages and communities and cities and Provinces were founded. 
But also there was the religious impulse and the thought that 
they were one people with a common destiny, bound together 
by the same spiritual ties and entitled to the same com- 
munions. 

When enemies were met and battles fought, priests carried 
the cross and inspired warriors to heroic and valorous deeds. 
As the power of Russia grew, the influence of the church in- 
creased. A patriarch of the church was more powerful than 
his son, who was a Russian Czar. With the death of Patri- 
arch Adrian, Peter the Great refused the selection of a suc- 
cessor and provided for the administration of the affairs of the 
church by a council called the Holy Synod. This great ruler 
sought to curb the power of the church, and required the bishops 
to recognize the difference between the autocratic power of 
the Czar and the ecclesiastical authority of the church. The 
eastern patriarchates finally recognized the governing synod 
which had been established by Peter the Great. The ober-pro- 
kuror appointed by the Czar in effect became the lead of the 
chureh. Shielded by the head ef the state, he exercised gsu- 
preme authority in the church. He named the members of the 
Holy Synod and bishops and other ecclesiasts. So powerful 
did he become that he often influenced the affairs of state, and 
constituted a danger to the peace and welfare of the people. 
Nevertheless, the church, as indicated, had developed a national 
spirit and had welded the heterogeneous and discordant ele- 
ments, tribes, and people together, as a result of which the 
foundations of the State were strengthened. 

And the church was an important factor in developing archi- 
tecture, music, painting, and other progressive and educational 
forces which slowly but effectively advanced Russian civiliza- 
tion. The church established schools in villages, cities, and 
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towns, and: maintained theological universities and schools. in | 
which Greek, Latin, and Hebrew were taught, as well as law | 
and history and science and all branches of knowledge that were | 
taught in the leading universities of Europe. 

Many of the priests going from these universities were men 
of great learning, but the procedure of the church and its devo- 
tion to the creed and liturgy and ceremonials handed down 
from past centuries arrested their intellectual development and 
pressed them into an unresponsive existence. The oe 


were serupulously ebservant of the forms of the church and 
attended with meticulous. care to. the services—beantiful and | 
inspiring as they were—but which changed not with the passing 
years and centuries. 

The intellectual needs of the people were not provided for by 
the church. It is true the village priests; most of whom were 
murried, entered more or less into the lives of the pewsants, but 
their poverty and their limited education and their narrow 
outlook upen life inadequately prepared them for social aor 

| 


or educational activity. 

The churelr encouraged the worship of relies, and in many of | 
the churehes the remains of eminent saints and pious priests 
were preserved, and peasants from far and near visited’ them to 
pay homage to these unburied figures. It was claimed that de- | 
ception was practiced and that many of the shrines and caskets | 
alleged to be the reeeptacles of sacred relics or the bodies of 
holy men contained nothing but stones or shapes of wood. A | 
caste system grew up in the church which was encouraged by 
the Czar; and under the direction of the Ober-prokuror, who 
was the creature of the monarch, the church became a power- 
ful prop of the Czar and a defender of his policies. 

Flowever, as stated; many schools were established and con- | 
ducted by the priests and their services reduced the Miteracy 
threughout the Empire. The state made provision im its an- 
nual budget for support of the church. This close union, of 
necessity, brought the church to the support of the political 
policies of the Government. Political reforms sought by the 
people and opposed by the Government likewise met the op- 
position of the church. The church became, therefore, the de- 
fender of repressive and reactionary policies of the Czars, and 
it was allied to the nationalistic spirit and zealously supported | 
all imperialistie pelicies of the government. 

When the Czar was overthrown the church was bewildered | 
and seemed incapable of adjusting itself to new conditions. 
The Kerensky government abolished the office of ober-prokuror | 
but created a “ Minister of Confessions,” who was to protect the 
interests of all religious faiths, with no preference to the 
Orthodox Church. A deeree was issued closing all parochial 
schools and placing all educational institutions under the Gov- 
ernment. In January, 1918, after the Bolsheviks seized the 
government, a decree declared the church and state separate 
and forbade further aid in support of the church. The annual | 
contributions given for support of the ehurch in the latter years: | 
of the Czar’s reign approximated 100,060,000 rubles. Under | 
the Kerensky reign a general council of the ehurch was called, | 
the first in 200 years. To this council came bishops and clergy | 
and also laymen, the latter exceeding in number the former, | 

This conference was what might be called the constituent | 
assembly of the chureh. It was provided that the supreme | 
power of the chureh should be vested in a Sobor or General | 
Council, which should meet at fixed intervals and’ which should | 
be composed of lmymen and ecelesiasts of the church. 

The patriarchate, which had been abolished, was restored, | 
and the holder of the title of the office was constituted primus | 
inter pares of the church leaders. The Patriarch of Moscow | 

' 


wus named as the executive head of the chureh and intrusted: 

with tRe authority te represent it. Two elective bodies were 

provided, known as the Holy Synod and the Supreme Chureh | 
Couneil, the former consisting of the patriarch and 12 bishops, 
6 chosen by the sobor and 5 others, 1 from each of the 5 
districts into which Russia is divided, for the purpese of church 
gevernment. The synod’s work relates rather to the discipline 
of the church ; and the supreme couneil, consisting of 3 bishops 
chosen from its members, 5 members of the lower clergy and 6 
laymen and a monk elected by the Sobor, controls the business: 
and legal affairs of the church. 

At this conference: seme noblemen and bourgeoise attended, 
having been selected under the canons of the chureh. The con- 
ference was composed of many able men, who appreciated that 
reforms’ must be made in the church, and that it must accom- 
modate itself to new conditions and! be flexible enough te meet 
the political andi social revolution which had ocewrred. <A lib- 
oral program was projected, but before its exeeution Kerensky 
was overthrown and the Bolsheviks came into power. 

During the conference the liberal and reactionary tendencies 
im the -ehurel. were manifest, but the Jarge mumber of laymen, 








~ >= 
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together with the enlightened views of a majority of the 
ciergy, resulted in the adoption of a proxram for the church 
calculated to effect reforms. There were those who eontended 
for the old administrative and procedural system with the 
power in the ruling hierarchy. The majority of the conference 
“ demanded. greater democracy in the management of the chureh 
and an expanding policy which would cmphosize the spirit of 
service as the vital force in the community and social life of 
the people.” 

The compromise agreed upon protects the clerey 


and all 
legitimate and proper rights, but democratizes the church and 
places in the hands of laymen the control of the ceneral conn- 


cil—the governing and controlling body of the chureh 
system of local seif-government was previded for ench diocese, 
and these local organizations are likewise democrativ in forma- 
tion, the laymen of the diocese being in the majority. 

“An important change was also made in the method of select- 
ing arciibislops: There had long been a controversy between the 
monastics and the married clergy, because the higher memiers 
of the clergy were exclusively taken from the monastic branch 
of the clergy. Under the new rule they may be selected also 
from, the married clerzy or laymen. Undoubtedly, the ad 
mission to the archiepiscopal offices of members of the white 
clergy was an important step in the direction of liberalism in 
the church,” 

The manifést purpose of the communists to destroy the church 
and extirpate religion created a reaction within the church. 
Many of the communists, heated and made more fanatical by 
their victory, assailed with great bitterness the church and its 
leaders, and avowed their purpose to take over the churches 
and convert them into communist and workingmen’s clubs, into 
schoelhouses, and, in some instances, into places of amusement. 
'Phese assaults, tozether with the atheism of the communists, 
drew the clergy and the lmity together in a defensive attitude. 

Undoubtedly Tichon, the head patriarchate of the church, as 
weil us many bishops and priests, believed that Bolshevism 
was an ephemeral thing and would soon pass away. Some of 
the priests, when civil war came, took sides with the for 
arrayed against the Bolsheviks. Some of them went with the 
armies of Kolehak and Denikin and Wrangel, as did large 


ry 
A ihe 


| numbers of the Russiun peeple themselves. Thousands of 


priests were arrested by the Bolsheviks, many were executed, 
great numbers imprisoned, and very many driven into exile. 
Some fled from Russia and still remain in foreign lands There 
are now in Turkestan, Archangel, and other parts of Russia 
many priests ordered to these various places by the Bolshevik 
Government. Some are in prisons, ethers have seme liberty, 
but are under restraint and forbidden to return to their respee- 
tive homes. Accurate: information as te the number of priests 
executed was not obtained. Seme who were hostile to the 
communists stated that many thousands were executed. <A 
number of priests, some of whom were in a pesition to have a 
fairly accurate knewledge, reported that the number exceeded 


| 3000. The Soviet Government admits: the execution of more 
; than 1,200. 


At this point it may not be imappropriate to report that 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church were also executed, some 
exiled, and! otfiers imprisoned. Archbishop Zepilack, one of the 
most distinguished Roman Catholie prelates in Russia was 
arrested, as was also Arehbishop Butkiewicz, who was sentenced 
to death: The sentence was carried into effect. Archbishop 
Zepilack’s sentence was commuted to 10° years’ solitary con- 
finement. 

The Bolshevik persecutions of the church continued with un- 
abated vigor until at last the peasants became exasperated 
and assumed an attitude which caused the Bolsheviks to fear 
a revolt which might topple over their Government. Thereupon 
a change in policy was adopted. Churches which had been 
seized’ were restored and some which had been closed were 


| reopened. 


But this situation in the church became more confused, 
threatening its unity and its strength. In the meantime Tichon 
had been arrested and this act had! been provocative of an out- 
burst of religious fervor in all parts of the land The re- 
actionary forces within the chureh clung tenaciously to the old 
formula and seemed unwilling to respond to what obviously 
the changing conditions demanded for the people’s welfare 
and for their spiritual development. 

Many priests and ecclesiastical leaders, having suffered from 
arrest and fearing further arrests and punishment, dared not, 
or; at least, did not, take steps to meet the active propaganda 
of the Bolsheviks against religion and in behalf of atheism. 
For a period it looked as: though the church was paralyzed 


and could not meet its powerful and vigorous enemy. Moony 


of the priests were dissatisfied with the static and reactionary 
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attitude of the church hierarchy and agitated for reforms 
in church procedure; if not in doctrine. This liberal move- 
ment gained considerable force and added to the confusion 


in the church and to the perplexity of the people. The anti- 
religious activities of the Bolshevists, together with the poverty 
of the people, led m a number of places, particularly where 
the people were workers in factories and large manufacturing 
plants, to the closing of churches. Many priests, having no 
means of support, were compelled to seek land in the country 
from which they might obtain bread for themselves and starv- 


ing families. There is still great poverty and destitution | 
among the priests. 
The Bolshevik Government has forbidden any religious in- | 


struction whatever to persons under the age of 18 years, and | 
priests, both of the Roman Catholic Chureh and of the Greek | 
Orthodox Chureh, stated to me that they dared not visit their 
parishioners, particularly where there were children, for fear 
that their conversation, no matter how guarded, might be 
construed as having a religious tinge. 

Much has been said, and much might be said, about the great 
number of churches—perhaps too many for the present needs of 
the people—their architectural beauty and the richness of their 


interior decorations, and the fine paintings found therein. Many | 
of the churches, particularly the smaller ones, were erected | 
by individuals. Rich landowners and noblemen would often | 


build churches for their own families or for village Gommiunities, | 
and it was stated to me repeatedly that much of the so-called 
“church treasures” the icons, the gold and silver vessels and 
the altars, were the gitts of the people and not the result of 
appropriations from the Russian treasury. 

During the famine, the communist government ordered that 
certain treasures of the church should be delivered over to the 
Government to be sold to purehase food for the people in the 
fumine-stricken areas. This order was opposed by the church. 
The value of the ornaments and other church property which | 


the Bolshevik Government ordered seized was greatly exag- 
gerated. Reports were common that priceless jewels and vessels 


of gold and silver and other personal property were in the 
church, and that their sale would bring millions of rubles. 
Information was lacking as to the value of such church property, 
and also what was actually seized and the value of the same, 
A number of persons stated that it did not exceed 325,000,- 
000; some placed the value as high as two hundred millions; 
others reported that the property seized was more than that 
sold, and that no accounting had ever been made by the 
Bolshevik Government. I was informed that the Roman 
Pontiff advised the Bolshevik authorities that the Roman 
Catholic Church would promptly pay in gold to the Soviet 
Government, to be used to purchase food for the Russian 
people whatever amount a Bolshevist commission should deter- 
mine was the value of the jewels and other property subject 
to seizure. No reply was made to this proposition, and the 
Catholic churches were invaded, the same as the Greek Ortho- 
dox churches, and gold and silver vessels and other chureh 
property seized. 

In some churches, both Roman Catholic, and Greek Orthodox, 
the priests, and in some instances the people, offered either 
passive or active resistance to the soldiers and officials who 
entered the churches to seize and remove the so-called church 


treasures. In many instances priests were wounded and some | 
were killed, likewise some of the people. Many arrests of 


priests followed the execution of this confiscatory order, 

Tichon, the patriarch of the Greek Orthodox Church, reported 
to the Bolshevik Government that the church would surrender 
the property called for without protest, providing a committee 
were appointed upon which the church should have representa- | 
tion, to inventory the property taken, determine its value, sell 
and dispose of the same, and control the distribution of the 
funds derived therefrom, with a view to securing the best 
results and obtaining and properly distributing food supplies | 
to the starving people. This proposition was rejected. In 
many churches, where the clergy belonged to the extreme liberal 
faction of the church, no trouble occurred in the seizures of | 
church property. 

This episode was made the occasion of further attacks 
upon the church by the ruling power. It was charged that the | 
chureh was hostile to the Soviet Government and therefore, | 
counter-revolutionary. Any antirevolutionary movement brings | 
upon the heads of those charged therewith prompt arrest and 
frequently speedy execution. An expressed disapproval of the | 
Government or its laws or policies is regarded as antirevelu- | 
tionary, and oftem brings swift punishment upon the offender. | 

During this peried, and following it, many of the communists 
increased their activities against the church. The young com: | 
munists and other elements attempted to break up meetings | 





| as hostility to political authority. 


and exerted their efforts to bring religion and the church into 
contempt. All church property had been confiscated, even the 
chureh buildings and cathedrals and the ground upon which 
they stood. 

Taxes were and still are imposed upon the buildings, and 
vexatious regulations often imposed, calculated to embarrass 
the priests and to close the churches. With no means what- 
ever of support and no funds with which to repair the 
churches, many of the priests were found in a most desperate 
plight and some of the churches were closed. I might add 
that numerous beautiful and imposing churches will soon, be- 
cause of deterioration and lack of needed repairs, be unfit for 
service and unsafe for occupancy. 

In the meantime and within the church there were manifes- 
tatious of revolt against Tichon and the controlling church 
authorities. Some priests took the position that the revolution 
must be carried into the church, and that the reforms provided 
for in the general conference of 1917 were wholly inadequate. 
Factional strife developed among the clergy. The Boishevik 
Goverlment was quick to take advaniage of the situation. It 
encouraged the liberal wud radical forces in the chureh and 


! aided them in securing greater power, 


Many priests who were timerous and believed that the Bol- 
shevik Government was supporting the radical movement out- 
wardly gave it support. This movement became more for- 
midable and finally a conference was called for May, 1922. 
The Bolshevik Government actively supported the project and 
ussisted the liberais and radicals to control the conference. 
Accordingly many bishops and priests were arrested -and im- 
prisoned or exiled to yarious parts of the country and other 
persons, in contravention of the canons of the church, placed 
in their positions. In many cities and villages meetings of the 
congregations were called to elect delegates to the conference, 
which the so-called reactionaries in the church opposed, and 
the calling of which they declared to be illegal. In some in- 
stunces the people, bewildered and often frightened, assented 


| to the demands of the radical priests, and deiegates—including 


such priests—were chosen to aitend the conference. In other 
instances the opposition was so great that the meetings ad- 
journed without acfion. 

Notwithstanding such course, the radical priests would con- 
vene a few of their followers and select delegates, giving 
eredentials, proper in form, to those selected. In some in- 
stances representatives of the political department of the 
Government—and it has many thousands throughout Russia— 
would intervene in behalf of the movement. The idea was 
disseminated that the Soviet Government was supporting the 
new movement and that opposition to it would be regarded 
Many priests refused to 
call meetings or to take cognizance of the movement. In some 
instances meetings would be ealled, of which a majority of the 
members of the congregation had no notice, and delegates 
elected to the conference. ‘The result was that when the con- 
ference was opened in Moscow most of those in attendance, 
both priests and laymen, belonged to the so-called radical or 
reform wing of the church, or at least represented the revolu- 
tionary movement in the church. Some who appeared as 
bishops had but recently been appointed, their appointment 
being under the rules and procedure of the church illegal. 
Some laymen who were delegates to the conference were either 


communists or in sympathy with the Bolshevik Government. 
There were many in the conference who were actuated by a 
| sincere desire to effectuate reforms within thethurch, to detach 
, it in part from the old spirit of formalism and to make it a 
| more active force for righteousness and bring it more in har- 


mony with the social and intellectual needs of the people; and 


| notable prelates were there, some who had journeyed far to 


aid in what they believed to be a spiritual awakening in the 
chureh. 

Bishop Blake, from America, addressed the conclave, deliver- 
ing an impressive message. The conclave proceeded to effect 
an organization which bears the appellation of “The Living 
Chureh.” The movement was equivalent to a secession from 
the Greek Orthodox Church, although, perhaps, some partici- 
pating in the movement, as well as others who have followed 
it, regard the new organization as in reality the old church 
revivified and stripped of some outworn dogmas, church pro- 
cedural forms, and nonessential features. 

The fundamental doctrines of the Greek Orthodox Church— 
those dealing with the Trinity and the vicarious atonement of 
Jesus Christ and others—were not renounced or departed from, 
and, indeed, so far as I was able to discover, the liturgy and 
church ceremonials and form of worship were adhered to. 

The rise of the Living Church following this conclave was 
greeted with considerable enthusiasm in some parts of Russia. 
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Many priests believed that the Bolshevik Government was sup- 
porting the Living Church and hastened to attach themselves 
to the movement. 

Members of our party visited Krasnitezky, the head of the 
Living Church, soon after their arrival at Moscow. With him 
was Lyvoff, who had been the last procurator of the church 
under Kerensky. Krasnitezky declared with great assurance 
that the Living Church would triumph; that in many of the 
cities a majority of the priests adhered to it, and that in the | 
villages a large majority of the priests, as well as the peasants, 
were following the Living Church. 

Speaking of Patriarch Tichon, the head of the Orthodox 
Church—who had but recently been released from prison and 
was under surveillance and forbidden to depart from Moscow— 
he said, “ Tichon is extinguished.” He exhibited an arrogant 
and rather bombastie attitude, and asserted with evident satis- 
faction that the Living Church had the moral support of the 
tjolshevik Government. He exhibited a photograph of himself 
taken in the uniform of a captain in the Red army and seemed 
proud of the fact that he had served in the army. He an- 
nounced his belief in communism, and in reply to the question 
as to whether he supported the program of the Third Interna- 
tional and its avowed purpose to destroy capitalistic govern- 
ments, including the United States, he frankly answered that 
he did. When asked if the Bolshevik Government was carrying 
on a propaganda against religion and in behalf of atheism, he 
replied in the affirmative, and also said that it was teaching 
atheism and communism in the schools and building up a strong 
young men’s communist party. When asked as to whether the 
Living Church was doing anything to neutralize the materialism | 
and atheism being taught, he replied in the negative, stating 
that it had many problems and had to consolidate its gains 
before it could engage in that task. 

The members of our party visited Patriarch Tichon, the 
venerable prelate, whose sincerity and devotion to the church 
none could question. He spoke of the schism in the church 
but believed that in time, through mutual concessions, a union 
would be effected. His statements indicated his grief over the 
religious situation in Russia. He referred to the bewilderment 
of the people because of the controversies in the church and 
the activity of the agencies which were trying to destroy the 
religious faith and bring about the destruction of the church. 
He referred to the destitute and starving condition of the 
priests, the fact that some of the churches were being closed 
for want of support and the poverty of the people, and the 
general confusion and demoralization which existed in the 
minds of many regarding moral and spiritual values. 

In many parts of Russia inquiries brought the information 
to the party that some of the priests with their congregations 
which had a few months before followed the Living Church 
had returned to what they denominated the “ Tichon Church,” 
and the statement of Krasnitezky as to the success of the 
Living Church movement was not verified. Indeed, the great 
majority of the priests and the people in the villages still clung 
to the Orthodox Church and were grieved at the Living Church 
movement. In the Ukraine, which contains nearly 30,000,000 of 
people, a majority of the priests adhered to what some called 
the Independent Orthodox Church. Conference with the metro- 
politan of the church and other prelates led to the opinion that 
only in the matter of local church government was it to be 
distinguished from the Orthodox Church. Indeed, its creed 
and liturgy and ritual and symbols are the same. The 
priests, generally speaking, were superior, intellectually, to 
those in other parts of Russia. They seemed more alert and 
mentally active and more alive to the responsibilities of the 
ehurch as well as the obligations resting upon the clergy. 

There were, however,” in Ukraine a number of beautiful 
church edifices which were controlled by followers of the 
Living Church. In some sections information was obtained 
that the G. P. U. (that is the representatives of the political 
department) were submitting inquiries to the priests, asking 
whether they belonged to the Living Church or whether they 
were supporting Tichon. It was pitiful to see the distress and 
bewilderment upon the part of some country priests. They 
seemed to be sheep without a shepherd. Not infrequently 
priests would draw aside a member of the party and inquire 
as to the condition of Tichon and whether he and other pre- 
lates were arrested and whether the Living Church was gain- 
ing ground. Many of them seemed to be without contacts 
with archbishops or other prelates. They were left with ru- 
mors and fantastic stories about Russia and seemed to have 
no means of authentic information either as to the condition 
of the church or what was going on in other parts of Russia 
or throughout the world. 
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In various parts of Russia I learned that priests were 
still being arrested and some banished. In one city a priest 
was arrested, as it was claimed by his friends, because he had 
called the Living Church the “Red” Church. Many acts which 
to persons outside of Russia would seem quite innocent are 
regarded as counter-revolutionary by the political organization, 
which has its spies and agents in every part of Russia; and, 
accordingly, arrests are often made for alleged counter-revolu- 
tionary activities. In Tsaritzen the evidence which I obtained 
showed that 11 priests had recently been arrested and were in 
prison, no sufficient explanation being offered for their arrest. 
Devout members of the Orthodox Church declared that many of 
these arrests were for the purpose of strengthening the Living 
Chureh and disintegrating the Orthodox Church, and that the 
Living Church was subservient to the wishes of the Bolshevik 
Government. There is much evidence to support the view that 
the Bolshevik Government is equally hostile to all forms of 
religion and would as quickly oppose the Living Church as the 
Orthodox Church if it regarded it as a continuing and vital 
force for religious thought and development. 

About six weeks after the interview with Krasnitczky, above 
referred to, he was arrested by the G. P. U. without warning 
and banished from Moscow. Inquiries failed to elicit the reason 
for such arrest. But it confirmed the information brought to 
my attention, that the Government will raise up and then 
destroy church prelates, whenever by so doing it can affect the 
unity of the church or weaken its hold upon the people. 
Schisms in the church are fomented by the soviet authorities 
for the purpose of destroying the faith of the people in the 
doctrines of the chureh and in its administrative and priestly 
bodies, It may be that Krasnitezky after being sufficiently pun- 
ished by the Government will be reinstated by it. 

Efforts were in progress in the latter part of September 
to compose the differences between the Orthodox Church and 
the Living Church. I conferred with a representative of Tichon 
and with some of the highest prelates in the Living Church 
and learned of the negotiations and the obstacles which were 
being encountered, some of which it was alleged by the prelates 
seemed insuperable. 

However, the representatives of both factions declared that 
the church would not disintegrate or be overwhelmed with con- 
fusion, that the Russian people were naturally religious and 
devotional, and that centripetal forces, both in the Government 
and in the state, were strong. The general view was that a 
more liberal and progressive spirit would enter into and guide 
the Orthodox Church and that eventually the two factions 
would be united upon a platform that would preserve the essen- 
tials of the faith of the church and give to it greater vigor and 
power for righteousness and capacity for real service among 
the people. Leading prelates of the Orthodox Church confessed 
that it was not sufficiently responsive to the needs of the people 
and that it must accommodate itself to the new sucial and politi- 
eal order. It has been charged that the Greek Orthodox Church 
is as rigid as her icons, which do not speak or move; that her 
dogmas co not change; nor is her form or spirit modified. 
Whatever view may be taken no one can examine the creed 
and the work of this great church without being impressed with 
its devotion and its ideal of holiness. The statement of Mr. 
Donald A. Lowrie, a brilliant writer, who has in Russia ex- 
amined with fidelity and seriousness the history and structwie 
of the Orthodox Church, presents a view which to many will 
prove most illuminating and helpful. 


If religion consists wholly of spiritual worship, adherence to belief 
in ancient customs, reverence for holiness in every age, and a sincere 
desire to spread the name of Christ, then Protestants have nothing to 
teach Russia. But if it means a growing activity and a service of man- 
kind, a keen appreciation of the needs of modern life, and a desire to 
educate its youth to minister unto the future, then Protestantism has 
a message to Russia. In Russia there are Byzantine elements in re- 
ligion, emphasizing the mystic in the teaching about Christ. This 
idea should, perhaps, give way to that of joyous activity and the sense 
of blessedness of Christian service and the reality of the personal com- 
radeship of Christ. 


That statement is pregnant with meaning as to some of the 
aspects of the controversy between the Living and the Orthodox 
Church, 

That the propaganda for atheism is having its effect was 
conceded by all. The students and the members of the work- 
men’s organizations are the most fruitful fields for materialistic 
development. Among the peasants but little progress has been 
made, and in my opinion but little will be made. 

Mr. Lowrie reports an incident which oceurred in 1919, which 
reyealg the nature and effects of Bolshevik propaganda at that 
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time. In one of the cities the soviet officials called a meeting 
to discuss religion, to which the communist leaders and priests 
were invited. One of the Bolshevik speakers explained— 

the Christ myth, attempting to show that the Saylor was bot a man 
avd had not been resyrrected— 


And concluded his speech by declaring that— 


all superstitions concerning Christ should be put away— 
And shouting 
long live the Communist International. 
There was liberal applause. A Jewish speaker attacked the 


stories concerning the birth of Christ, and in conclusion declared 
“that Mary was but a woman of the streets.” There was | 
less applause. A priest then arose, standing silently before the 
people, and made the sign of the cross. It was Easter week, 
aud the priest pronounced the Easter greeting: “ Christ is risen.” 
The multitude swayed toward him by way of reply, and said, 
‘“‘He is risen indeed.” The priest repeated, “ Christ is risen,” 
and the people again responded, “ He is risen indeed.” Again 
the priest repeated “ Christ is risen,” and with a mighty re- 
sponse the audience replied, “Ale is risen indeed!”, “ What 
more is there to say? Let us to our homes,” answered the 
priest after a moment of silence. Thus ended the meeting. 
During the spring and summer of this year Vedensky, 

of the brilliant leaders of the Living Church movement, deliv- 

ered lectures in various parts of Russia. While defending 

the Living Chureh and its program, he lifted his voice against 

atheism and defended the fundamentals of the church. On 

one occasion, in a debate against two communists, the former | 
defending the existence of God and the latter speakers denying | 
it, the audience gave greater applause to Vedensky than to 

the communist debaters. 

Instances are not uncommon of intellectual men becoming 
priests with a view of combating the materialism in the land 


ene 





and of aiding in making the teachings of the Christ a living 
and vital foree among the people. A writer who has spent 
several years in Russia and who has written sympathetically 
of the Bolshevik uprising stated to me that the activities of 
communists in behalf of atheism were not as successful as had 
been expected or desired, and that one communist declared 
with great bitterness that he despaired of the destruction of 
the church. This same writer mentioned that a communist 
woman had stated to him that her daughter, 12 years of age, 
had rebuked the mother, declaring that she believed in God. 
And the same woman stated that among many children receiy- 
ing communist instructions a religious and devotional spirit is 
found. 

Communists explained that the philosophy of communism 
was antireligious and that churches were obstacles to com- 
munistie development. They stated that the view of the 
church concerning marriage and the family 
at variance with communistic philosophy. 

In a number of cities churches were seen which had been 


and divorce were 


eonverted into communists’ clubhouses. In the city of Tiflis, 
a magnificent cathedral was in process of transformation 





when I visited it. 

The beautiful pictures upon the walls and the dome of the 
church were being covered with whitewash. The altar and 
icons and the beautiful church banners and symbols had been | 
removed. Busts of Karl Marx and Lenin stood where the altar | 
had rested. Soon this great cathedral would resound with the 
harangues of young communists and teachers of Marxian 
philosophy. In Meseow, a beautiful church had been similarly 
despoiled of its symbols and decorations and altar, and Marx 
and Lenin received the adulation of the Bolshevik crowds who 
there assembled, and who paid homage to their busts, which 
had taken the place of the altar, 

The statement often made that very many of the churches 
have been permanently closed by the Bolshevik régime is not | 
accurate. During the early days of the civil war, doubtless | 
many were closed. Seme of the priests whe were with the 
white armies left their churches without ministers, and in 
many places after the war the poverty of the people caused 
the closing of churches. That the Bolsheviks would like 
to close all churches they freely admit. That they would close 
them if they dared can not be denied. The Russian people at 
heart are devotional and religious, and the forcible closing of 
the churches would provoke a revolution which would destroy 
the Bolshevik power. 

There has not been the same effort by communists to spread 
atheistic teachings among the Mohammedans as amovg the 
Christians. Mohammedan mosques have not been closed, and 
the Moslem religious. tenehkers have not been molested. The 
lines separating the Mohammedans from the Christians are ' 
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sharply drawn, and in Provinces such as Kazan, where there 
are large numbers of Tartars (nearly all of whom are Moham- 
medans) intermarriages are exceedingly rare, and social inter- 
course and association is limited. 

The minarets glisten in the sunlight side by side with the 
rich domes of the orthodox churches, and whiie the Mussnut- 
man is at prayer under the minarets, devout Christlans cross 
themselves and make obelsance before icons in churches over 
which golden crosses resplendently shine. 

There are 2,000,000 Roman Catholics within Russia, and the 
portion of them are of the Polish race. Inquiries 
seemed to indicate that the membership was not increasing. 
There are several hundred thousand members of the Baptist 
Church and perhaps a million persons who belong to other 
Protestant denominations. Various other sects which broke off 
from the Orthodox Church exist, but their adherents are few. 
A number of representatives of the Y. M. C. A. were actively 
engaged in religious and charitable work prior to and during 
a portion of the civil war, but it was claimed by the Bolshevik 
yovernment that they sympathized with and were found in the 
White armies, and all members of the organization were or- 
dered to leave Russia. This organization is rendering impor- 
tant aid to young Russian students who are in Germany and 
Ozechoslovakia, and who are without means of support. 

A careful review of the situation in Russia convinces me 
that the antireligious work of the communists and the Bol- 
shevik Government will not be successful in destroying religion 
or the churches there found. The opposition of the Government 
to religion will produce there, as it has done in other coun- 
tries and in other days, a reaction which will develop strong 
defenders of the faith and of the religious ideals of the people. 
Large numbers of people have been weaned away from the 
church; many more will follow them; but Russia will remain 
a Christian nation, and out of the confusiomand the uncertain- 
ties of the hour will come a purified faith and a stronger peo- 
ple, with broader visions and loftier ideals. 

The Greek Orthodox Church, while emphasizing the spirit of 
devotion and holiness, and continuing its appeals to the emo- 
tional nature, will take on a spirit of service and of activity, 
and make remarkable contribution to the social, intellectual, 
and ethical growth and development of the people. 

EDUCATION 


Reports from time to time have come from Russia to the 
effect that successful efforts were being made by the Bolshevik 
régime to educate the Russian people; and there has been a 
rather widespread belief that great advancement has been made 
in education and culture under this régime. Even communists 
and the admirers and apologists for Bolshevism are compelled 
to confess that these claims are unfounded. An impartial in- 
vestigation of educational conditions in Russia will reveal that 
there were fewer schools and less students attending schools 
during the last school year than in 1912, 1913, or 1914; but in 
1920 there was a considerable increase in the school attendance 
over pre-war years. 

Lunacharsky, the Commissar of Education in Russia, in 
December, 1922, stated that “even to provide schools for 50 
per cent of the children, te learn to read and write, would call 
for the immediate establishment of 20,000 additional institu- 
tions.” However, the deplorable condition of the schools is not 
due to the lack of desire wpon the part of Lunacharsky, nor to 
leading communists of the soviet régime. Lunacharsky is a 


| brilliant man of good impulses and with a sincere desire to 


ameliorate the condition of the people and to advance the cause 
of education. He possesses literary talenis of a rather high 
order, but lacks, as is thought by many communists—and that 
was the opinion I formed—executive and administrative ability. 

The educational debacle is the result of Bolshevistic rule 
and the financial and economic collapse of Russia. With limited 
production, inconsiderable trade, an exhausted treasury, and 
dried-up fountains of revenue, it was inevitable that the plans 
projected for increased educational activity should fail, and 
indeed, that there should be retrogression instead of advance- 
ment. 

The national census as of August, 1920, taken under the 
auspices of the Soviet Government. showed 68 per cent of il- 
literacy throughout all Russia; that is, 680 people out of every 


1,000 could neither read nor write of ee entire able-bodied 
working population 73 per cent of the males were unable to 
read or write. Lenin was so impressed with the showing 


of illiteracy and the failure of Government to improve edu- 
cational conditions that, in an article published in 
January 4, 1923, the paper being the official orga 

sian Communist Party, he refers to the. illiteracy 
culture and the unfounded claims made by communi 
this article he says: 
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While we go about blubbering about “ proletarian culture” as com- 
pared with the “ bourgeois culture,” we are being handed a set of 
matter-of-fact figures which show that even in the matter of bourgeois 
culture our affairs are extremely bad. It appears, as might well have 
been expected, that we are still a long way off from universal literacy, 
and even our progress from the dark old Czarist days—-1897—has been 
very slow. This should serve as an ominous warning addressed to 
those who have been and are even now soaring in the empyrean clouds 
of our “ proletarian culture.” They show just how much more rough 
and pressing work we have to face in order to reach the mere level of 
an ordinary civilized country of western Europe. 


The writer then declares that but little has been done to- 


ward providing in the budget to satisfy, “in the first line, the 
demands of primary schools.” He condemns the inflated per- 


sounel in the Commissariat of Education, and indirectly the | 


bureaucratic inefficiency in other departments. 

Lunacharsky submitted a report, as Commissar of Public Ed- 
ucation, to the Tenth Congress of Soviets, which appears in the 
Izvestia, the organ of the Soviet Government, in its issue of 
December 26, 1922. This article is a confession that the edu- 
cational system has suffered a complete collapse. Among other 
things, the commissar states in this report: 


As long as the schools are destitute, as long as the schools are 
hungry, it is idle to specu'ate as to whether our theorctical attitude 
toward the schools is correct or not. * * * Thus far there has 
been a ceaseless struggle for the very existence of our schools. 


He refers to the fact that during the revolution the number 
of schools and the enrolled school childrén kept growing more 
rapidly than at any period of Russian history, but that during 
this period no one considered where the means for their support 
would be derived from nor how they were to exist; that the 
chief source of support was the central government budget, 
and that the government was compelled to this course at a 
time when “its only revenues were grain levies and paper 
currency emission.” He then refers to the fact that the teach- 
ers, as well as the provincial and county departments of educa- 
tion, were expecting that the promises for relief would be ful- 
filled, while— 


on every side arose lamentations and complaints over the backward 
condition of our schools. 

When we commenced to use the budget system attention was also 
directed, among other items of our state budget, to that of the people's 
commissariat of education. It was decided that it should in every 
possible way be reduced, because, as it then stood, it was beyond the 
means the state was able to afford. Such a reduction, in the opinion 
of the Gevernment, was to be effected, not by reducing the extent of 
public instruction but by transferring the chief burden to the local 
authorities. All schools, kindergartens, and children’s homes were 
taken off the hands of the central government's financing organs and 
handed over to the care of the local authorities, together with the 
teaching personnel, leaving on the hands of the people’s commissariat 
of education about 90,000 teachers, i. e., about 50 per cent of the then 
already greatly reduced school system. As a temporary measure the 
people’s commissariat of finance contemplated gradually reducing the 
appropriation of funds for the local authorities for the needs of schools, 
kindergartens, and children’s homes, 


What was the result of this transfer, whose effects became manifest 
in 1922, leading to what we know as the collapse or crisis of the 
school system? The result was that the local authorities began to 
reduce the number of schools and children’s homes, in some instances 
directly prescribing just how much there was to be reduced, and in 
some cases acquiescing in the flight of the teachers and in having pad- 
locks put on the school gates. Owing to this feverish, panicky reduc- 
tion, by April, 1922, we had left only 68,000 schools with 5,300,000 
pupils. In October of last year (1921) we had but 55,600 schools 
with 4,750,000 pupils. The decrease in the number of pupils proceeded 
somewhat more slowly, but on the whole, as you see, the decline in 
the number of schools as well as pupils has not stopped at these 
figures but continues at such a rate that, taking into account the 
variations for different Provinees, we may state that the shrinkage 
amounts to from 40 to 60 per cent, and even higher. As regards the 
number of schools, we have now reached a level that is even con- 
siderably lower than that of 1914. As for the number of pupils, 
we still seem to stand a little above the level of 1914. Here, then, 
you have that catastrophic decline that has met with no barrier 
thus far. 

Turning now to the figures of school attendance in relation to the 
total of the child population of corresponding age, we observe the fol- 
lowing situation: While we had in 1920, as already stated here, 75 
per cent of all children under 11 years of age at school, there was only 
44 per cent there in April, 1922, and this figure has now still further 
shrunk until it is to-day only a little over 38 per cent. It appears, 
therefore, that we have fallen very far behind our ideal of assuring 
to every Russian child a place at school. If we should to-day attempt 
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to bring our school system to such a state as to enable even only one 
half of our children to learn we would require 
75,000 schools with room for pupils; in other words, we 
should have to open at once not less than 20,000 new schools. 





reading and 
6,000,000 


writing 


In speaking of the kindergarten system Lunacharsky states 
that the situation is— 


still worse than the one just depicted. We reckoned the maximum num- 
ber of children who were at one time actually attending our kinder- 
gartens at 207,000. But in April, 1922, there were only 86,000 such 


children left, and even this figure has since been reduce 


lI by more than 
50 per cent. 


He states that the last congress of the provincial departments 
resolved to attempt to keep open at least two kindergurtens in 
each Province, and continues: 

We thus witness at present the most complete collapse of this whole 
system, 


Speaking of the social training department, which has charge 
of the children’s homes, he states that there than 
600,000 children in the homes, although— 

If we were to assemble all the children 
roof over their heads and food to eat would be a great many 
more than that. We are, however, unable to maintain even these 600,- 
000 children. The Government has allotted funds for the maintenance 
of 320,000 children, while the other 280,000 are supposed to be fed from 
local resources. 


ure more 


who stand in 


need of a 
there 


He then mentions the complaints because of the inadequate 
alowances and the extraordinarily high death rate of the chil- 
dren in the homes. He speaks of the “ oceans of homeless chil- 
dren ” as the reason for the inability of the Government to care 
for more. 

Lunacharsky then turns his attention to the teachers and 
asks that the Government consider “the martyrdom of our 
teachers.” He dectares that he “ might for a long time torture 
the comrades with the staggering facts, which seem more like 
fiction than reality.” He continues: 

We have among our teaching personnel horrible cases of destitution, 
premature death, widespread sickness, suicide, prostitution, and other 
things. The picture presented by the living conditions of our teachers 
at the present period is appalling. No one should be surprised that 
these teachers have been fleeing from us in every possible direction. 
Nor should one wonder that we have found it impossible to recruit 
new teaching staffs among elements that would be half way valuable 
to us. 


He refers to the fact that 12 per cent of the minimum sub- 
sistence represents the pay of the teachers; that while com- 
munal workers receive 55 per cent of the minimum, and wood- 
workers 81 per cent, postal and telegraph workers receive but 
24, and school workers but 12. He refers to the large per cent 
of appropriation for education in the state budget of 1920, it 
being 10.4 per cent, but that in 1922 it had fallen to 4.2 per 
cent, owing to the transfer of schools to local authorities. 
However, aS was stated by Lunacharsky, and as observations 
and inquiries made by members of the party demonstrate, the 
local communities in 1921-19283 made but slight contribution 
to the schools, as a result of which conditions remained sub- 
stantially as described in the report of the Commissar of Edu- 
cation. 

In the report Lunacharsky further states that before the 
war the expenditure for public education amounted to 
238,000,000 gold rubles by the state, and 76,000,000 by local 
governments, not including the expenditures for private schools, 
He then adds: 

During 1922 the total all-round expenditure for education in Russia 
amounted to only 36,000,000 gold rubles. This makes it clearly ap- 
parent that we have no business talking about the efficiency of our 
system of school organization, whether the teaching personnel is good 
or poor—in other words, about anything pertaining to internal or- 
ganization of our school system—in view of the fact that we receive 
only one-tenth of the meager allowance which was afforded to it before 
the war, and remembering that Russia was never very far advanced in 
the matter of education at that. 


it will be perceived that with but $18,000,000 for educational 
purposes for 1922 for the entire state there must have been 
retrogression. Many cities of the United States spend a larger 
sum each year in support of their public schools. 

The commissar, to prevent further decadence of the schools, 
recommends the legalizing of tuition fees, stating that 31 out of 
37 Provinces had already introduced such practice. 

Replying to the question as to whether private schools would 
be permitted, the commissar declared that— 

No private school of general education would be admitted by us, 
All Russian schools must remain in the hands of the state. 
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It is interesting te note that the Izvestia, under date of July 
7, 1922, published an article stating that reports from the 
Vologda government indicated that— 








hundred and fifty primary schools have been closed beczuse of 
lack of funds, and that in many schools where formerly there were 
iwo or three teachers only one is left. 

he article further sets forth that a letter from the superin- 
tencdent of education in Ialutrovsk County states that— 

Xince February he has received 23,000,000 rubles—of the money of 
1921 
1ye7 


which is equivalent to 2 rubles and 30 kopecks of the money of 
and on this he has had to s ipport all his teachers, feed all his 
childrens’ homes—- 


and to further purchase fuel for the sehool' and homes, repair 


the buildings, and so forth Speaking of the teachers, it 
proceeds : 

They come with tragic faces, swollen from hunger, with hands | 
trembling and eyes weeping, asking for help, and there is no hefp. | 


Many 
no! r 


have already died of hunger. 


fit to teach. 


Some steal, others speculate, and | 


In the issue of August 6, 1922, an article appears im the 
Izvestia showing the poverty and starvation among the teachers 


nnd the closing of the schools. It states that— 


For 80 pupils the school had a dozen and a half pencils and not a 
sheet of paper 


The Pravda, August 10, 1922, states that: 

In Voronezh, as everywhere else, there is a financial crisis. It is 
absolutely impossible to secure mouey for the needs of all departments 
government. * * * ‘The state department of education fs | 
selling what school property it can and is nevertheless billions im debt; 
communal organizations sell kerosene and buildings. In many depart- | 
ments the employees have quit their work and have busied themselves | 
with field work so as to get something to eat. * * * We seldom | 
get more than 5 per cent of our needs anyway. 


of the 


In the gubernia of Ivanova-Vosnesensk, it is stated in the 
Pravda, August 13, 1922, that the schools are goimg throngh a 
crisis : 

ln order to keep up the schools as they are now we need for the use 
of the personnel one hundred and twenty billions and an equal amount 
for other expenses menthly, but we have actually received from ten te 
twenty billions a month, Our educational department owes the 
teachers 170,000,000,000 rubles. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epwanrps in the chair). 
Dees the Senetor from Utah yield to the Senater from Okla- 
homa ? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. OWEN. 1 take it frem the anxiety expressed by these 
officials fer the advancement of the schools that it must be that 
there is a lack of revenue te curry them on rather than a lack 
of desire te educate the people. What is the Senator's view 
of that? 

Mr. KING. Perhaps the Senator was absent from the Cham- 
ber when I discussed, as I thought, the point raised by his ques- 
tion. IL stated that in my epinion there was a general desire 
upon the part of the Bolshevik leaders to extend the benefits 
of edueation to the people. Hewever, their view of education 
is somewhat different from that prevailing in the United 
States. They have challenged the educational system of the 
past, as they have challenged the economic and political system 
of the past. They are iconoclasts and extend their activities 
to the demolition of everything that was or is a part of what is 
called the bourgeois or capitalistic form of government. ‘They | 
have been eager to reach the plastic minds of the young ané to | 
plant therein the communist faith. They have abandoned the | 
hope of converting the peasants to communism, with its at- 
tendant atheism; but they hope through their educational sys- 
tem to destroy the faith of the present and future generations | 
in God and In those principles and policies which have been ac- | 
cepted by civilized and Christian nations. They are giving | 
particular attention to these schools which prepare young men | 
and women for propaganda work in bebalf of communism be- 
yend the boundaries of Russia. There are a number of schools 
which specially prepare young men and women to aftack the 
existing governments and the social order as fonnd throughout | 
the world. 

My attention was ealled this morning te an article appearing 
in some of the American newspapers written by Mr. Mackenzie, 
one of the ablest correspondents who has visited Russia. I met 
him in Russia, and obtained much valuable information from 
him. May Ik add that he has written a most admirable book 
denling with Russia, and ke is now in Russia studying, im a 
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comprehensive way, the problems which Russia presents. His 
intellectual honesty and his fairness ean not be questioned. In 
his article he refers to the work of these colleges where students 
are prepared for propaganda activity and refers to the fact 
that students from Lithuania, Esthonia, and other European 
countries, and also from various oriental countries, are being 
instrneted in communism and prepared to return to their re- 
spective homes there to propagate communism and to cooperate 
with the Bofshevik régime in Russia in its efforts to establish 
a world-wide ecommunistie system. 

Further replying to the question of the Senator, it should 
be stated that the revenues of Russia are inadequate for the 
maintenance of needed schools. Russia was greatly exhausted 
by reason of the Work! War as well as the eivil war. Bolshe- 
vism dried up the fountains of industry and contributed to the 
With the nationalization 
of property and the subjection of the people to a military 
communistic dictatorship production was impossible and star- 


/ vation and industrial chaos were inevitable. The Red army, at 
| all hazardg, the Belshevik contended, must be preserved; and 
| the little that the peasants produced was seized by the Red 


army to feed the communists and the army of officials, as well 
as the soldiers of the Red flag. Of course, under such condi- 
tions, no matter how strong the desire for schools and educa- 
tion, progress along educational lines was impossible. 

Mr. OWEN, I should like to ask the Senator whether or 
not under the direction of the state capitalism system, which 
they seem to be establishing there now, the revenues were sub- 
stantially increased. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have canvassed that question 
somewhat and will allude to it farther when I reach another 
I will add, however, that there has been 
marked advancement since the new economic policy has been 
adopted. New sources of revenue are now being developed. 
There are thousands of private stores and shops being opened, 
and small industrial enterprises projected, from which some 
revenue is derived. But there is danger of the Government 
destroying, by taxation, these private enterprises. In the eity 
of Moscow 5,000 shops were closed within a period of six 
weeks while | was in Russia, because of the heavy burden of 
taxation imposed upon them by the Government. Doubtless 
some of the shops and stores would have failed in any event 
for lack of capital and because of the limited purchasing pewer 
of the people. I should add, too—and shall diseuss that later— 
that many of the officials of the Government look with dis- 
favor upen the recrudescence of any form of private capitalism, 
believing that the state should not only control and operate 
the “ big” industries, as they are called, but all business, uniess, 
perhaps, that related te agriculture. 

For a pumber of years the Bolshevik Government had no 
revenue, except, as I have stated, that whieh they took from 
the starving peasants. They issued unlimited wmounts of pa- 
per nreney to meet the operating expenses of the Government. 
However, there has been such improvement that, for the fiscal 
year ending in October, 1923, the deficit will not be greater than 
between 60 per cent and 70 per cent. Of course, such deficit 
will be met by further emissions of paper money. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Sixty or seventy per cent of what? 

Mr. KING. Perhaps I did net make myself clear. What I 
meant to say was that netwithstanding the heavy burdens of 
taxation—heavy because ef the small produetion and the lim- 
ited seurees from whieh revenue may be obtained—the Gov- 
ernment has been able to collect only between 30 per cent and 
40 per cent of its expenditures for the fiscal year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1923; and it will be compelled to issue flat money to 
extent of between 60 per cent and 70 per cent to meet 
deficit. I was assured by a number of leading Bolshevik 
cials that the Government would collect at least 60 per eent or 


PEs 


| 70 per cent of its expenditures, leaving a deficit of net to exceed 


40 per cent; but the information whieh I have received since 
my return indicates that the assurances were valueless. Of 
course, this showing, bad as it is, is noteworthy, because a 
few years ago the Bolshevik Government met substantially all 
of its operating expenses by issues of paper money. Lenin 
stated these issues reached “astronomical figures.” 

A brief reference to the condition of education prior to the 
war will afford some little light upon the claim made by many 
that great advances have been made by the Bolsheviks 
the lines of education, In 1904 the number of schools in Rus- 
sia was 110,231, with a total number of pupils and students of 
6.200.172. Of this number, 5,344,747 were in village schools, 
which numbered 90,942. In 1905 the number of schools had in- 
creased more than 1,000 and the number of students 
200,000. In 1910 the total number of schools was 119,743 
the number of students in attendance was 7,548,192, Of 
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6,159,379 were pupils in village scheels and 424,618 were pupils 
in what are called the middle or graded schools and 235,296 
were in technical schools. In addition to these nearly 500,000 
students were in private schools and 200,000 were receiving 
edueation in other places. In European Russia, without Poland, 
Finland, or the Caucasus district south of the Caucasus Moun- 
tains, there were in 1910, 87,434 schools, with 5,989,686 pupils. 
A special school census of 1911 showed the number of pupils 
in village schoels to have been 6,180,510 and the number of 
village schools to have been 100,295. The teachers in these 
village schools numbered 154,177. 

In 2912 the number of public seheols in the Russian Eimpine 
amounted te 125,723, with an attendance of 8,268,999. Of this 
number 6,697,385 were pupils of the village schools. In the same 
year 467,558 students attended the intermediate schools and 
251.732 the technical scheols. Sixty-eight thousand six hundred 


550,000 students in attendance upon private schools. More 
than 232,000 were receiving education in other departments. 

Jn 1914 the total number of scheols in Russia had increased 
to 185,223, and the number of students in attendance amounted 
to 9,053,300. Of this number 7,410,823 were in village schoels; 
fv90,552 were in the middle schools; and 599,398 were in attend- 
ance upon private schools. In the same year in Wurepean 
Russia, without the Caucasus, Poland, Finland, Siberia, and 
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honesty. He evinced sincere interest In educational reform and 





in the moral and material welfare of Russia. Thirty per cent 
ef the limited budget at his dispesal came from the central 
organization at Moscow, and 70 per cent was collected in the 
Province by the people. Special meetings of the peasants were 
often held at which they voluntarily taxed themselves ip order 
to maintain schools. 

He stated that in the kindergarten children were received 
up to the age of 8 years, and in the primary and elementary 
schools up to 13 years, with 18 years as a maximum. In the 
entire Province 100,000 students attended during the school 
year 1922-23, although there were more than 200,000 children 
between the ages of 6 and 18 years. Prior to the war there 


| were 998 schoels in the Province. In 1920 the number in- 


creased to 1,500. In the last year the number diminished to 


| 853. Seventy per cent of the budget is paid te teachers, of 
and seventy-one students were found in higher schools and | 


whom there are 2,000 in the Province, the avernge salary of 
professors and teachers being approximately 18 rubles per 


| month. 


Middie Asia (Turkestan), the number of public schools was | 


102,377, with an attendance of 7,224,858; the number of stu- 
dents attending the higher schools was 73,321. 
Between 1880 and 1911 the population of Russia doubled 


| 
| 


and the number of pupils in the public schools quadrupted. Be- | 


tween 1860 and 1905 66,850 schools were established and be- 
tween 1906 and 1910 24581. After the constitutional changes 
whieh oeeurred between 1905 and 1908 the edneational work 
was adwanced with greater vigor. For the erection ef scheol- 
houses in villages 103,000,000 rubles (gold) were appropriated 
in 1907 and measures were taken for the intreduction of uni- 
versal education. In most of the Russian leeal governments, 
consisting at that time of 441 district zemstvos and 789 munic- 
ipalities, previsions were made for universal schooling. The 
data obtained indicate that the number ef schools in Russia 
in 1922 and in 1923 was considerably less than the number in 
1920 and also less than the number im the same territory in 
1914. Ker imstanee, in 1914, within a certain territory, the 
village er primary schools numbered 66,217, in 1921 64,529, and 
in 1923 55,000. 

In 2921 the number of professional scheols, as they were 
called, amounted to 1,349, and in 1923 to: but 810. In the Province 
of Tula, in 1914, the number of schools was 1,881, and in 1922, 
1,685. In the Samara Province, in 1914, the number of scheols 
wes 1,951, and in 1922, 1,963. The number of pupils in these 
schools in 1914 was 165,320, and in the school year 1922-28, 
120288. It should be added that there were no private schools 
im this last-nanmred year. 

In the Volegda district the number of sechoels in 1914 was 
1204; in 3921-22, 1,288; and im 1923, 591. The decrease in 
school attendance was 87 per cent. 

The salaries paid school-teachers throughout Russia (gold) 
nveraged in Oetober, 1922, 5 rubles 71 kopecks mourthly, and 
in December of the same year 5 rubles 89 kopecks. In October 
of the same year, in 24 gubernias, the salaries were less than 
5 rubles, and in 6 Previnees lower than 4 rubles monthly. In 
Moscow the teachers averaged 7 rubles 7 ‘kopecks; whereas 
in Petrograd they were paid 4 rubles and 80 kopecks monthly. 
The acting president of the Harkov University, when I visited 
that institution, was receiving about 90 rubles per month, and 
the president a sum slightly in excess ef that amount. The 
professors were receiving approximately 30 rubles per month, 
und the head ef the econemic department 42 rubles per month. 

Several teachers who were met in rural districts ef Russia 
stated that their compensation the past school year had been 
8 rubles per month. 

The compensation paid te the prefessors and teachers in the 
schools of the Ukraine was somewhat greater than that paid 
in ether parts of Russia, and the fact should be stated that 
the Ukraine, as an auterpomous state, has certain privileges, 
ameng them being that the educational system is controlled 
largely by the soviet of the Ukraine and the parent Govern- 
ent at Moseow makes no financial contribution to the educa- 
tional work therein. 

in the Provinee ef Tsaritsen Professor Zilensky, who had 
been head of the educational system there for one year and 
prier to that had charge of education in Rostov, furnished 
the party imformation respecting the schools and the difficulties 
and problems which were encountered. He is an active, mili- 
tant communist and a man of vigor, intellectual force, and 


In the Province there are schools attended only by Tartars 
and in which the Tartar language is taught. There are some 
German districts, and the German lancuage its taught in the 
schools there provided, and in some sections, where the 
Ukrainians predominate, the Ukrainian language is taught in 
addition to the Ruasian language. 

In the workmen's schools there are 240 students, who entered 
between the ages of 16 and 17 years. Graduation from these 
schools permits entrance into the universities or institutes with- 
eut examination. It was also stated that there are more than 
25,000 students in the workmen’s schools throughout Russia, 
the studies there pursued, during the first year, being eompar- 
able to those found in the first year of the ordinary bigh 
school. 

Before the war teachers in the schools, in the colleges, and in 
the universities were 90 per cent women Now between 20 
and 25 per cent are males. Both male and female teachers re- 
ceive the same compensation for the same Gass of work. 

In view of what Russia has passed threugh since 1914, anid 
the hardships to which e¢hildren have been exposed, it was sur- 
prising but gratifying to find the school children and the 
students in the higher educational institutions in such excel- 
tent physical and mental condition. It is true that many of 
them showed evidences of malnutrition and others that their 
growth had been materially retarded. But, generatly speak- 
ing, they were vigorous and alert and among many there 
was an eagerness to obtain knowledge that was most com- 
mendable. In the institutes an astonishingly large number were 
studying forestry, scientific agriculture, and medicime. Indeed, 
in the medical institutes the professors and facilities were 
wholly inadequate and many students were being denied admis- 


sion. Unfertunately the standards for admission have been so 


lowered that large mumbers were admitted who should have 
been in preparatory or high scheols. But, as indicated, the 
political revolution—it was felt by the soviet leaders—must 
be carried inte the social organism and the educational system. 
Aceordingly, the hammer of the iconoclasts was used in batter- 
ing down the fine spirit of enlture and scientific investigation 
and, indeed, scholarship which were the glory and pride of the 
pre-war Russian universities. 

Notwithstanding the enthusiasm exhibited by many students 
in their educational work, there is yet too much of the elfer- 
vescence of Bolshevism and an inflated view that the world 


| waits upon Russia, which waits upon the young men and women 


who are to go out from the institutes to chatenge and conquer 
the world. 

There is too much of superficiality and tow much of the spirit 
which is satisfied with a veneering and dees not compel deep 
and searching inquiry for the feundations ef truth. And this 
spirit is encouraged by bigoted and oftentimes ignerant soviet 
Jeaders, national and -lecal, who aim to quickly convert all edn 
cational institutions into schools for Marxian philosophy and 
communism. Aceordingly, immature and incompetent persons 
are pushed into professorships and as instructors, and their 
narrow prejudices and heated enthusiasm, based upon a most 
shallew foundation, are communicated to the students with 
whom they come in contact. This is a sinister and, indeed, a 
menacing force which threatens the development of Russia, and 
if persisted in must bring her educational system to an ignoble 
end. Fortunately there are some brave men and fearless souls 
in Russia who see the perils alluded to, and there are students 
and young men and women who are and will be endowed with 
the purpose te brush aside the fallacies and falsehovuds and to 
reach the bedroek upon whieh alone rest the things that endure. 

The point of view of se many of the students is quite com- 
prehensible, In the Czaristic days the doors of the universities 
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seldom opened to the sons of the peasants, the nesemenal The head of the University of Moscow is a journalist of no 


rr the Now felt that their doors should be closed 
those classes of society who formerly monopolized the higher 
institutions of learning. The political change wrought by the 
solshevik revolution, which has profoundly affected the social 


jews is 


it 


to 


system and the educational institutions, it is argued, was a for- | 


ird movement, and the beneticiaries of the change must pre- 
serve the 
ion which 
LO 


t was founded; and this spirit, unfortunately, tends 
strengthen the class consciousness possessed by many stu- 


dents and to develop an antipathy, indeed a hatred, for the 


bourgeoisie, for capitalisin, so illed, and for all Governments 
which do not accept Bolshevism. 

Che centra nN nent at Moscow keeps its hand upon the 
~juentional systern, even in so-called autonomous Republics, 


Ukraine, and in 


such as the most of the universities and insti- 
tutes the names of the directors, selected by the local soviets or 
hv the loeal soviets and the faculties and students, and com- 
munist leaders in the Province, must be submitted to Moscow. 
If disapproved, other selections are made by the local organi- 


gations, and if these also are disapproved by the Moscow Bol- 
shevik authorities, then the latter name the directors. 


It should be said, however, that in some Provinces the local 
soviets and communist leaders are less liberal and are more 
fanatical and intolerant than the Moscow leaders, and instances 


were not infrequently brought to my attention where appeals to 
the leaders at Moscow from oppressive and cruel edicts of local 
communists brought prompt relief. 

Attention should be directed to the fact that in pre-war times 
ecclesiastical schools flourished and ecclesiastical universities 
attained high rank Because of the eminence of their pro- 
fessors, none of Whom were priests or within the circle of the 
‘ergy, their scholarship was recognized by all, and many who 
came from their portals were recognized as men of great learn- 
ing and ability 

Of the money appropriated for educational purposes by the 
Soviet Government it was reported by some that at least 30 
cent was for what is called “ political enlightenment 
and social education,” which is the high-sounding and euphe- 
mistic name for Bolshevistie teaching. 

With increased revenues undoubtedly efforts will be made to 
the number of schools and improve the educational 
There is no lack of desire upon the part of the people 
of Russia to multiply the number of schools and increase the 
attendance, and among many of the young there marked 
enthusiasm for educational progress. The universities and 
institutes are crowded to such an extent that many applicants 
have been denied admission. It has been the aim of the Bol- 
shevik leaders to establish what are called technical schools, 
where it claimed the students can specialize. Vocational 
training is emphasized and the curriculum largely adjusted to 
meet the new spirit and plan. As is known, Russia before 
the war bud a number of universities which ranked with the 
tighest in the world. Russian scholarship belonged to the first 
order, and the seientific men of Russia took front rank in the 
rid in art, in literature, in music, in philosophy, and in 
the scienees the universities of Russia set a very high standard, 
Many of the professors in these universities were recognized 


pe used 


Increase 


system. 


is 


is 


wo 


the world over for their ability and seholarsbip. 

\fcer the revolution, and under the Bolshevik rule, the 
intellectuals of Russia were among the greatest sufferers. 
Many were killed, thousands imprisoned, and great numbers 


driven from Russia. As late as June of last veur several hun- 


dred of those who are called “ intelligentsia,” among them being 
tenchers and professors, were requested by the Bolshevik au- 
thority to leave Russia. 

In the universities seme of the old professors are still 


found, but communists are placed at the heads of the univer- 
sities and institutes as well as the tecimical and high schools, 


aims of the revolution and the communist principles | 
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At the head of the Ekaterinburg College (or University) is a | 


communist who constituted one of the governing group when 
the Czar was arrested and killed. 
bead the universities. At Saratov University 
there is more of the university atmosphere and the professors 
enjoy greater liberty. Nevertheless here, as in the other uni- 
versities and insiitutes and technienl and higher schools, the 
communist spirit prevails, and communist students exereise a 


communists the 


pewerful influence, if they do not control, the workings of 
these institutions 
The student organizations are eontrolled by young com- 


munists, and they select one or more representatives who par- 
ticipate in the selection of a number of the directors or trustees 
who govern the university; and they take part in the 
f the faeulties and enforce the demands of the com- 


meetings of 


munist students, 


also 





' expulsion from the Communist Party. 
At Harkov and at Moscow 


A 


| necessities 


great ability or standing. At the meetings of the faculties the 
communist students largely dictate the policies of the institu- 
tion. The old professors who are permitted to remain at these 
meetings are practically ignored, and if they make suggestions 
not in harmony with the communist program they are often 
rebuked, and the displeasure of the ruling power may be so 
great as to result in their being discharged. This situation ts 
intolerable, and its effects are disastrous to the work of the 
educational institutions. 

The professors who remained in Russia during the revolu- 
tion have passed through a period of martyrdom and they are 
now in the utmost poverty, and many are without even the 
of life. The meager salaries received are inade- 
quate for the support of themselves and families. Many of 
them receive but nine or ten dollars per month, and the presi- 
dent of the largest university receives the munificent sum of 
$45 per month. 

The professors and teachers are under constant surveillance 
either, by the communist students or by communists in the 
faculty or by communists in the political branch of the Govern- 
ment. It is impossible for them to present in a proper way 
the subjects which they are teaching. No reference to God or 
to the moral and spiritual forces of life are permitted. Atheism 
is a part of communism, and in the teaching of social science 
and history the mechanistic theory of the universe and of life 
is emphasized. The university spirit as it existed has been 
destroyed. The scientific and scholastic achievements of the 
past and of the present are derided, and the purpose is freely 
admitted to destroy the old system and find a new one based 
upon communistic philosophy. ‘The universities have therefore 
been effectually broken up. Indeed, in some instances they are 
no longer called universities. 

At Harkov the university has been broken into institutes, 
such as the medical institute, the institute of law, the peda- 
gogical institute, and so forth. These institutes, as indicated, 
are presided over by communists, most of whom have had no 
training or education to fit them for these positions. The 
standards are being lowered not only for admission but for 
graduation. The announced plan is to simplify education and 
to bring it within the range and comprehension of the prole- 
tariat. But the numbers seeking entrance into the higher 
institutions are great, and in the various departments and 
institutes admission to many is denied for lack of accommo- 
dations, teachers, and necessary equipment. This results in 
the exclusion of substantially all of the bourgeois class, of 
the children of the former nobility, military leaders under 
the Czar, priests, ete. In some institutions it is provided 
that 10 per cent of those admitted are required to pay, 60 
per cent are free from any payments, and 30 per cent make 
contribution as determined by the heads of the workers’ and 
peasants’ organizations and communists. Most of those who 
are admitted free are given dormitories or rooms and food 
and are cared for while attending these educational institutions. 
This method results in the exclusion of substantially all except 
the children of workingmen and peasants. 

Frequently children of the bourgeoisie associate themselves 
with the unions and engage in manual labor, and accept 
membership in the proletarian organizations that are regarded 
as proper under Bolshevik Government, and in this way a 
limited number find entrance into the higher institutions. 
It is not infrequent that students, not of the communist faith, 
and who come from bourgeois or military or other circles, 
are denied graduation. Undoubtedly there is discrimination 
in the sehools against the children of the bourgeoisie and of 
the landed class, and the children of the priests, and those 
who were in official positions under the rule of the Czar. 

In all of the schools atheism and communism are taught, 
The Bolshevik leaders frankly state that religion is “ anti- 
social and antistate,” and. that belief in God is ground for 
In conversation with 
students attending the high schools and technical institutions. 
they freely admitted that instructions were given along com- 
munistic and atheistic lines. Children of 12 and 13, when 
interrogated as to the character of the instructions upon these 
subjects, stated that they were taught that “there was no God 
and that there was no power above or beneath the earth, that 
everything was ‘nature,’ and that religion was superstition.” 

In the orphans’ homes little children received the same in- 
structions. A young lady in charge of one of the orphans’ 


hemes which I visited stated that inspectors visited the insti- 
tutions twice a month and directed that she and the others who 
were in contact with the children—and the children at this home 
were between the ages of 6 and 16—should teach communism 
She also stated that a short time before an in- 


and atheism. 








| 
spector, in examining the valise of one of the young teachers, 
discovered a small icon placed therein by her mother. It was | 
confiseated, and the young lady promptly discharged from the 
heme. 

In various parts of Russia schools have been established to 
prepare students for communistie propaganda and activity. 
In these schools are found students from Latvia, Lithuania, | 
Poland, and Esthonia, and other ceuntries. The expectation is | 
that, fortified by their training, they will become powerful aids 
in the conquest of capitalism and the establishment of a world: | 
wide dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The Soviet leaders appreciate the importance of technical | 
skill and of experts and specialists im the work of restoring | 
industry and in rehabilitating the economic condition of the 
state. They aver that they are hampered in their efforts by 
being compelled to retain, in the various bureaus and govern- 
mental departments, tens ef thousands of persons who are not 
communists, and, indeed, are hostile to the communist creed. 
Accordingly, an energetic campaign is waged to take through 
the schools, as soon as possible, boys and girls who ean fill the 
piaces new held by noncommunists in the Government service. 

Perhaps 2,000,000 Russians were driven trom or fled out of 
Russia under the Bolshevik régime. Some have returned, and 
still others are returning. Undoubtedly more of the émigrés | 
will seek entrance inte Russia as the opportunities for liveli- 
hood are inereased and greater liberty allowed. Among the | 
exiles were many of the experts and business men and indus- 
trial leaders of Russia. Moreover, thousands belonging to these 
categories were killed in the civil wars which were waged or by | 
chekas when Bolshevism was militant and more pitilessly 
cruel than it is at the present time. The situation thus created 
has left Russia not absolutely destitute, but largely denuded of 
her educators, technical men, experts, and those competent to 
carry on the respensibilities of government, and necessary to 
preserve the industrial and economic life of the state. 

The immediate need for help in these various activities of 
the state in part accounts for the lowering of the standards. of 
education and the emphasis given to vocational and specializa- 
tion work. It is a pleasure to state that among the children of 
the workers and peasants there is a genuine enthusiasm for 
edueation, and if Russia shall so far revive economically as to 
be able to maintain schools and higher institutions of learning 
the stigma of illiteracy will quickly be removed from the Rus- 
sian people and they will reach standards of educational and 
intellectual excellence which will entitle them to high praise, 

Observations and inquiries in the various schools and in- 
stitutions of learning furnish evidence that the moral condi- 
tions among students have undergone improvement since the 
early days of Bolshevism. Contrary to the views of Lunachar- | 
sky and others, the policy was adopted of opening all schools 
to both sexes. The abnormal conditions following the rise of 
Bolshevism, the vigorous attacks which were being made upon | 
religion, marriage, and the home, and upon the social order 
and the ideals of Christian nations, were bound to exercise a 
demoralizing inflwence upon tle young. There was a general | 





loosening of the bonds of society and a ribald, sneering, and | 
contemptuous attitude toward purity and morality as defined 
by the church and as understood among Christian people. 

The moral standards of the people were loosened, lascivious- | 
ness increased, sextal vices assumed alarming proportions, and | 
the young were infected by the destructive influences that at- 
tacked every standard that was applied in se-called capitatistie 
States and in what communists called bourgeoisie society. 

I learned of revolting conditions and wild ergies which fol- 
lowed the accession to pewer of the Communist Party. But | 
improvement is noted over those disheartening and, indeed, de- | 
grading conditions, and the present attitude of the students 
toward morality and virtue and the decencies and obligations | 


“of civilized communities furnished convincing proof of the de- | 


velopment among them of higher ethical and moral standards, 
whieh are sure to be reflected im the thoughts and lives of | 
this and sueceeding generations. My contacts with students | 
and those familiar with their lives lent strong support to the 
contention of many fine Russian people that the removal of the 
protections and influences offered by religion had a most disas- | 
trous effect upen the morals and lives and ideals of all classes, 
and in a marked degree among students of a volatile mind and 
whe were reared in a communistic atmosphere. 

Where history, politics, and social development are regarded 
as akin to mathematical problems and mere mechanics, with- | 
out any psychological er ethical or spiritual standards or 
values, it is ebvieus that the plastic minds ef the young 
will be affected. The attempt im the seviet schools to treat 
living bemgs merely as matter and to place all teachings upon a 
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procrustean bed of abstract science and mechanical material 
ism ig one of the outstanding features of the Bolshevik system 


of education. But the buoyant and resilient minds of the 
young, as investigations show, do not always respond to this 
predetermined and restricted program, and while many of the 
students are communists and still others are strongly influenced 
by their materialistic teachings there are others who have a 
broader vision and who strike out boldly into tho 

truth and justice and the ideals of the Christ 
be found. 


se fields where 


i are to 
THB RED ARMY 


The information obtained respecting the military forces of 
the Bolshevik Government is not wholly satisfying, 


and is 
submitted with a feeling that inaccuracies, mere or 


les: in 
question in 
Russia is inseparably connected with the aims and purposes 
of the Communist Party and the Communist International 
organization. Indeed, a consideration of Russia’s problems 


must take cognizance of the relations existing between the 


| Bolshevik Government, the Communist Party, and the Third 


Internationale. 

if Russia is to pursue a pacific policy, having primarily 
view the economic advancement of the state and the welfare 
of the Russian people, then a different view will be taken of the 
military question in Russia and what the size and character of 


the Red army will be if the clamors of the communists for a 
wortd proletarian revolution are to be the basis of any judg- 
ment reached. Copious references might be made to speeches 


and articles published by Lenin, Trotski, Zineviev. Radek, aud 
other leaders of the Connnunist Party who are aiso associated 
with the Third Internationale, in which the position is taken 
that the communists are to carry their credo into every nation 
lit h 
end cruel and pitiless war will be necessary. 

There has been no withdrawal of these published statements 
nor of the program for world revolution promuigated by Itus- 
sian communists. 

Seme have declared, however, that the revolutionary move- 
ment which placed Russia in communist hands has suffered a 
temporary check which has resulted in a repercussion of capital- 
ism, but that this temporary pause is merely a “ breathing spell ” 
during which time the communists will consolidate their gains 
and be ready to press a violent attack when the opportune mo- 
ment arrives and push forward world eommunism and the trt- 
umph of the proletarian forces in all lands. Undoubtedly saner 
and mere practical communists have realized the futility of exe- 
cuting at least in this generation the ideals and the earlier plans 
of the Bolshevik forees of Russia. They have therefore but with 
reluctance annowneed that until “class comsciousness” de- 
velops in other countries the realization of Lolshevik aims for 
world control can net be attained. 

The retreat from the original communist plan was announced 


| by Lenin under the euphemistic title of the “New Economic 
| Policy ”; it produced a profound sensation in Russia and con- 
| treversies in the Communist Party. I met a number of com- 


munists who left the party because of Lenin’s suceess in secur- 
ing adoption of this plan, because they felt that it would 
weaken the Communist Party and lead to further modifications 
of the fundamental principles upen which it is founded. There 
are communists who were practical enough to perceive that 
departure from the idealogy of communism, and particularly 
where it was so far-reaching in consequences as was contem- 
plated by the new plan, would inevitably be followed by a 
movement which would create forces whose demands would 
further attack the communist faith. They also realize that 
their predictions of communist revolutions throughout the 
world, which would require the services of a mighty military 
force, gathered im part by Bolshevik Russia, have not been ful- 
filled, and perhaps will not within the near future be realized: 
it became manifest, therefore, that the maintenance of a large 
army would be an intolerable burden upon the people and pre- 
vent the imdustrial regeneration of Russia. The saner and 
more sagacious Bolshevik leaders accordingly planned a re- 
duction of the military forees, and have been successful in 
reducing the army to approximately 600,000 men. There are, 
however, those ameng the communists whe oppose these recdtue- 
tions, asserting that capitalistic governments are conspiring to 
invade Russia and overthrow Soviet authority. 

Badek and ether comnmnists during the past summer made 
streng appeais to the Russian people to sappert the army, 
When in the southern part of Russia Ff learned ef the peripatetic 
movements of Radek im wany Previmees, where he addressed 
the local soviet organizations and procured the adoeptien of 
resolutions adidressed to the Red army awd indireetiy to the 
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Government, which adjured the army to defend the proletariat 
government and the cause of communism against threatened 
augeressions of conspiring and intriguing governments. 

I was in Moscow upon the occasion of the graduation of ap- 
proximately 2,000 cadets from military schools. A great dem- 
onstration occurred in the Red square at Moscow, where the 
assembled multitudes were harangued by Kalinin, the President 
of the Soviet Government, and other Bolshevik leaders. Later a 
meeting was held in the Grand Opera House at Moscow, and 
there Radek and other communists addressed the graduates, 
nearly all of whom are communists, and impressed upon them 
the necessity of guarding the gains of the revolution and protect- 
ing Russia from the aggressions of capitalistic nations. Fana- 
tical communists still ery for world revolution and demand the 
maintenance of a mighty military force and the furnishing of 
financial as well as military aid to revolutionary movements by 
the communists in various European countries. 

However, in an interview with Trotski, and in reply to a 
question propounced by me as to whether Russia would inter- 
vene to aid a communist uprising in Germany, he stated that— 
before all, and above all, peace. We shall not dispatch a 
single Red army soldier across the boundaries of Soviet Russia unless 
are absolutely compelled to do so. 


we desire 


we 


He further stated— 
should the German monarchists be victorious, and should they then 
come to an agreement with the Entente for armed intervention in 


Russia, then we should certainly fight, and, I hope, victoriously. 


ile expressed the belief that this would not happen, and 
added that no internal civil war in Germany would cause Rus- 
sian intervention. He stated, though, that the Bolsheviks— 


did not conceal their sympathies with the German working class, and 
that if we could assure victory to the German revolution without risk- 
we should do everything we could. 


the Red 


ing war 


whether 
Polish 


Chicherin 
near the 


IL asked 
mobilized 


army was not being 


in their revolutionary activities. In reply he stated, in sub- 
stance, that if France should march to Berlin, then Russia 
would send the Red army into Germany, though in so doing it 
might involve a war with Poland. He, as well as other Bol- 
sheviks, referred to what they denominated the Fascisti move- 
ment in 
Bolshevik Government 


believed that it was in danger from 


this movement, or any other external force, Russia would fight | 


to the end. 


Undoubtedly the view is entertained by many Bolshevists | 


that the conditions in Germany will soon ripen into a formid- 
able revolutionary movement, producing a crisis so acute and so 
extensive as to warrant, if not compel, the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment to send military aid to the German communists. This 
element of the Russian communists are endeavoring to impress 
the Russian people with the idea that the German situation 
directly involves the fate of Russia and that the services of the 
Red army will soon be required, even beyond the borders of 
lussia. 

The extreme wing of the Bolshevists manifestly are dis- 
pleased because of the apathy of the working classes in sur- 
rounding countries toward what they call the “class struggle” 
and the revolutionary movement in Russia. A few days before 
my departure from Moscow a committee of German communists 
arrived to confer with communist leaders in Moscow with ref- 
erence to conditions in Germany and the revolution which they 
believed soon was to engulf the German Republic. A confer- 
ence was held at the Kremlin, lasting for a number of days, at 
which Trotski, as well as other leaders, were present. Trotski 
had hastened to Moscow, leaving the army maneuvers which 
were being carried on at a point several hundred miles south- 
west of Moscow. The German communists at this conference 
stated that conditions in Germany were ripe for a communist 
uprising, and they desired to know just what aid might be ex- 
pected from the Bolshevik Government. These German com- 
munists stated that they desired moral aid, financial aid, and 
military supplies, and at the proper time military support. 
This committee represented that soviet organizations had 
secretly been effected in all cities and States of Germany, that 
the local organizations were properly integrated with higher 
ones, following the plan of the soviet organization in Russia. 

The same committee stated that the political and economic 
situation in Germany was such as to insure within a short 
time the success of a communist uprising and the establish- 
ment of a proletarian dictatorship. 

My information indicated that Trotski and others opposed 
Russian military support if the situation in Germany merely 


border for the purpose of throw- | 
ing military forces into Germany to aid German communists | 


ltaly, Spain, and Bulgaria, and stated that if the | 
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developed a civil war there, but he and other Bolshevik leaders 
promised all moral support, and (according to some informa- 
tion received) finincial and other aid. The German communists 
were told to continue their activities, to perfect their organiza- 
tions, destroy the morale of the German people, disintegrate 
labor unions and the Socialistie Party, call strikes and demoral- 
ize industry, and bring about an utter economic collapse of 
the German state. They were to sow dissension among the 
working classes, provoke uprisings, encovrage sabotage and 
the seizure of private property, and undermine the state's 
authority and the confidence of the people in any “bourgeois” 
government. 

When I reached Berlin, after leaving Russfa, I learned from 
various sources that this program was being carried out. 
What the final result will be and what the final fate of Ger- 
many will be I do not venture to predict. I believe, however, 
that the immediate future of the Red army will depend upon 
the occurrences in Germany. If the German Republic shall 
survive the dangers now threatening it, and peace and prosperity 
shall come to the German people, then, in my opinion, the 
wiser and more practical Bolshevik leaders will urge that 
there be no increase in the military forces of the Soviet Goy- 
ernment, and some will urge important reductions because 
of the lack of revenue and the heavy burden which the mili- 
tary establishment placed upon the people. 

Speaking of the strength of the Red army, Trotski stated 
to me: 

We have 600,000 soldiers— 

And added— 


Taking into account our population, our vast territory, our extensive 
boundaries, and our alluring mineral resources, it must be recognized 
that ours is a very modest army. * * * We have already proposed 
once, and should America express a wish to support us, we are pre- 
pared again to propose the reduction of our army to a minimum neces- 
sary to insure internal order, provided that our neighbors were ready 
to make similar reductions. 


The information secured regarding the combat strength of 
the army and its efficiency as a fighting force is not as precise 
and definite as I should have liked, and, indeed, was, in respect 
to some features of the army, conflicting. 

During the civil war in Russia the Red army numbered mil- 
lions, but it was poorly equipped, without discipline, and many 
of its organizations were scarcely more than mobs. During 
the contest with Poland the military forces of the Bolshvik 
Government numbered five and one-half million men, but these 
forces were poorly trained, inadequately supplied with food 
and clothing or military supplies. Eyewitnesses of the move- 
ments of both the Polish and the Bolshevik armies are quite 
unanimous in declaring that both armies were undisciplined, 
wretchedly equipped, and wholly inefficient. In 1921 Miek- 
honochin declared before the soviet congress that while— 


the Red army at the time of the Russo-Polish War numbered 5,500,000 
bayonets, it was decidedly inferior to European armies and was not an 
organized combatant force. 


He added that— 


at the beginning of the Russo-Polish conflict the Soviet Republic did 
not have a regular force in the Buropean sense of the word. 


The destructive and deadly order known as “No. 1,” issued 
March 14, 1917, under the Kerensky régime, dissolved the great 
army which the World War had built up. All discipline was 
destroyed; all insignia of rank and evidence of command were 
abolished. The communists taught the soldiers to hate their 
officers and to rebel against military discipline. When the 
Bolshevik Government perceived that an army was needed, 
attempts were made to effectuate some reforms and to estab- . 
lish some discipline. Officers of the Czar’s army were retained 
but surrounded with such restrictions and subjected to such 
repressive limitations that their efforts to create an efficient 
army were almost nullified. Communists without any military 
knowledge were placed in positions of control in the armies 
and competent officers subjected to such espionage and fright- 
ful terrorism that they were unable to devise or execute suit- 
able plans or adopt reasonable and proper methods for the 
building up of a combative force. 

Undoubtedly considerable improvement has taken place in the 
administration of the war department, and under the direction 
of Trotski as Commissar of War the Red army has become 
more eflicient. The reforms in the army have been the result 
of bitter controversy, and some communists have opposed the 
removal of the political agents who accompanied the various 
army units, practically controlling the activities of the army 
and reforms which were imperative. At present the number of 
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active officers who were former members of the Czar’s army 
constitute between 5 and 15 per cent of the total number of 
officers. Many noncommissioned officers, who received their 
truining in the Russian Army during and before the World 
War, have been commissioned as officers in the Red army. 
Frenzied efforts have been made to drill and qualify com- 
muunuists to receive commissions in the army. 

It is hoped by the Bolshevik leaders that within a short time 
substantially all officers of the Red army will be communists. 

General Brousilof, one of Russia's able military leaders dur- 
ing the World War, is connected with the Red army, but has 
no active service. I was advised by one of the leader officers 
in the army that he was engaged in the rather unimportant 
work of securing proper mounts for the cavalry. General 


Smolibhoff, a brave and gallant officer under the Czar, had | 


charge of some cavalry maneuvers which members of the party 
and myself were permitted to witness. 

The Bolsheviks have been compelled to greatly modify their 
earlier views with respect to the discipline of the army and the 
method of procuring an army. In September, 1922, universal 
compulsory military service was adopted, and under the present 
law every male upon reaching the age of 21 years is required 
to enter the reguiar army for military service. If assigned to 
the infantry, the period of service is 18 months; those 
who enter the cavalry service are required to serve three 
vears, and the artillery and engineer corps service calls for 
three and one-half years. It is apparent that with Russia’s 
large population, if all males were called into military service 
when attaining 21 years, the army would greatly exceed 
600.000, Several officers explained that some who enter the 
army serve but a few months and are relieved on various pre- 
texts, and also that many who were subject to service were 
not actually taken into the army. I understood that they 
serve as labor units or perform civilian work in connection 
with the military operations of the Government. 

As a result of the lax enforcement of the law and the many 
exceptions made, the size of the army is less than authorized 
by law and what, indeed, the law seems to require. 

It was difficult to learn just what the present combat strength 
of the army is. Important reductions have taken place since 
the Polish campaign. A report published by Trotski with refer- 
ence to the size of the army in 1922 shows that there were at 
that time 34 divisions of infantry and 18 divisions of cavalry. 
There were infantry brigades numbering 20 and 3 cavalry brig- 
ades. Theoretically a division numbers 30,000 men, but as a 
matter of fact the average strength of a division is not in excess 
of 7,000; the infantry and cavalry brigades vary, the former 
being probably 3,000 strong and the latter 1,000. It is my 
opinion from the data available that the combat strength of the 
Red army is less than 400,000. Indeed, a number of persons in 
Russia who had made some investigation were of the opinion 
that the combat strength of the entire army did not exceed 
250,000. Of course, the field strength would be much in excess 
of these figures. 

In addition to the Red army there are other forces available 
for military operations. The members of the Communist Party 
are well drilled and, as I was informed, were receiving con- 
stant training for military service. It is well known that in the 
various conflicts In which the supremacy of the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment was challenged the communists were important factors 
in all military activities. There is also a state militia, which is 
used as a police force and which, as I was advised, has a con- 
siderable reserve. The personnel of this organization, as well as 
the personnel of the political organization known as the G. P. U., 
are selected from soldiers who have served in the army. I was 
not able to learn the total number of officers and enlisted men 
in these organizations, although various figures were suggested 
by persons who claimed some familiarity with the same, which 
gave totals of between one and two hundred thousand. 

In addition to these various organizations, Trotski is now 
engaged in carrying out a militia program which calls for the 
training of all males between the ages of 16 and 18 years. They 
are subject to military training until they have reached the 
age of 21 years, the length of service, as I recall, being four 
months; and all males over 21 years, not presently receiving 
military training, are to be called for eight months’ military 
service, spread over a period of four years, with a maximum 
of three months in any one year. Under this system, a reserve 
army is provided consisting of those who have served either in 
the army or navy, or have had the training required by law, 
and members of this reserve army are required to repeat their 
drill for one month each year. Employers are compelled to pay 
their employees who are called into this service, during the 
entire period when the employees are undergoing military drill. 

In my interview with Trotski, his attention was called to 
the reports that the Bolshevik Government was organizing a 





and would soon be available, 





powerful militia to supplement the Red army. He admitted 
that it was planned to create a state militia, but said that “ the 
Red army would be gradually turned into a militia.” What- 
ever the plan or purpose may be in regard to a reduction in 
the army, the evidence obtained indicates that the Government 
is organizing a militia which will number several millions. 
Nothing was brought to my attention, nor was I able to obtain 
any evidence, other than the statement of Trotski, tending to 
show that the size of the army would be reduced or that it 
would be merged into the militia. 

As to the efficiency of the militia organization which is being 
formed, I venture no opinion. Members of the Military Affairs 
Committee and those who have knowledge of our National 
Guard are far more competent than I to judge upon this ques- 
tion. 

The statement is often made in America and European coun- 
tries that German officers were operating munition and other 
plants in Russia, producing military equipment and supplies 
Careful inquiry in all parts of Russia visited failed to support 
such charges. Vurious military camps were visited and tens 
of thousands of soldiers were seen, but not a single German offl- 
cer'was discovered in Russia. 

rhe fact is that, notwithstanding the treaty of Rapallo, 
there is no great cordiality between the Soviet and the German 
Governments. It is my opinion that no German capital is 
being employed in Russia to build up the Red army or to pro- 
vide it with war supplies or military equipment, nor are there 
any evidences that Germans are engaged in any Russian fae- 
tories or plants which are producing munitions and war sup- 
plies. 

The Russian Army is lacking in heavy ordnance, in tanks 
and transportation facilities, including motor transports, and 
also in aircraft and munitions and equipment of various kinds. 
There seemed to be a sufficient supply of small arms and of 
cavalry equipment. 

An intensive compaign had been in progress for weeks be- 
fore reaching Russia, and it was continued during the entire 
period that I was in Russia, for funds to purchase and to 
build additional aircraft. An advertising plan of a most ap 
pealing character was carried on in all parts of Russia, and 
many workmen, merchants, and others complained of the 
coercive methods employed to obtain contributions to this fund 
I was told by a number of persons in a position to know that 
large sums had been obtained by subscription and contributions 
from every part of Russia. 

There was no concealment by the Government of its purpose 
to build up a strong military air force, and announcements were 
made that a large humber of Fokker planes had been purchased 
I visited a military aviation field 
near Moscow, and saw a few German Junkers and one Handley- 
Page bombing plane. That great attention was being given 
to military weronautics was apparent. The Government was 
also operating an air service from Moscow to Turkestan via 
Persia, and also between Moscow and Berlin. 

There was nothing impressive about the soldiers encountered, 
but all seemed to be strong and vigorous and material out of 
which a powerful fighting foree could be made. The Bolshe- 
viks have discovered that discipline is necessary to ereate an 
army. The demoralization which followed the control of the 
armies by Kerensky and later by the Bolsheviks was a painful 
but an impressive lesson to Trotski and to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Accordingly there was a return to discipline, not, how- 
ever, of so harsh and stern a character as that which prevailed 
in the Czar’s reign. There is much comradeship between the 
officers and the privates when off duty, but the oflicers do not 
hesitate to assert authority in training the soldiers and in 
directing military operations. 

Teachers are provided in the camps and the soldiers receive 
instructions from them. In one of the camps visited a number 
~f soldiers were being instructed as to the effects of com- 
ALunism upon the land system. No books were observed, but a 
number of Bolshevik newspapers and magazines were supplied 
the soldiers, among them being atheistic publications contain- 
ing grotesque and sacrilegious cartoons, unspeakably foul and 
blasphemous. ‘These publications are authorized by the Bol- 
shevik Government and issued from its presses and paid for 
from its treasury. Political instructors, all of whom are com- 
munists, visit the camps and teach communism to the soldiers. 
It is frankly conceded that the Government desires that its 
soldiers shall be communists, and that upon their return te 
their respective homes they shall become active workers for 
communism among their families and neighbors. The efforts 
to remove illiteracy among the soldiers have heen fairly suc- 
cessful, and many who were unable to read and write when 
entering the army return to their homes with this impediment 
removed, 
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Maneuvers of the Red army were being conducted in various | are to change tlie face of the world. These views have to do 


parts of Russia during the visit of our party, and many trains 
were enployed in eonveying troops to and from these maneuvers, 
which were attended by Trotski and Bujenny and other mili- 
tary leaders. 


Wherever our party went soldiers were seen. In cities and 
towns, and at remote railroad stations, the soldier, with the 
red star in his cap and the rifle and bayonet in his hands, was 
to be seen. In the trans-Caucasus district information showed 


that 40,000 soldiers were maintained. Soldiers from Siberia | 
were met, who stated that many thousands were kept between 
the Ural Mountains and the Pacifie Ocean. An officer from 
Turkestan, as well as various persons recently there, reported 
that a eonsiderable military force was maintained in that 
Russian Province and near the boundary of Afghanistan. In 


Armenia, in Azerbaijan, and along the western slopes of the 
Urals forees of the Red army were found. 
At Rostov our party met the famous cavalry leader Bujemny. 


He is the idol of the Red army and has been promoted to 
second in commend. Springing from the soil, the son of a poor 
pessant, he has risen by courage aud military genius to he a 


commanding figure in Russia, and is entitled to the distinction 
of being called one of the greatest eavalty 

Genern! Bujenny served in the Russian Army during the 
World War and has been with the Red army from the begin- 
ving. It would be interesting were the full story of his ex- 
pleits made available to the public, and it would’ throw much 
light upen the fighting qualities and the condition of the Rus- 
Army while it was a factor in the World War, as well as 
the tragic and sanguinary conflicts in Russia’s civil war between 
the Reds aud the Whites, when fathers were opposed to sons and 
sens bitterly fought against 
heroically contended and died. It would reveal the reason why 
Denikin and Wrangel and Kolchak failed and why the Bolshe- 
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times, survived and has grown in strength until at present its 
nuthority is net: openty challenged. For six hours we listened 
to his recital of the tragie and awful years, and the scenes he 
depicted brought vividly before me the heroic characters and 
the cruel and sanguinary conflicts described in Fire and Sword 
nud other beoks written by Poland’s great novelist Sienkiewicz. 

There are a number of soviet military sehools, from which 
uve being graduated every year several thousand officers. Sub- 
siantially all are chosen from the peasant and working classes. 
hey are schooled in communism, but to make it more palatable 
efforts are made to clothe the creed with a sort of religious 
iniem. ‘Trotski has: been adroit enough to appreciate that the 
negations of communism will not satisfy the Slav temperament, 
with its emetionalism and its ingrained religious traits, and in 
urticles of remarkable cleverness he has shown how some of 
the outward forms found'in the religious exercises and activi- 
ties of the people with modifications could be employed to 
dress. comnranist teachings and cover the associations and inter- 
course of the people. 

Accordingly communism fs to be invested with the atmosphere 
of a religious cult. It is to be regarded as the highest expres- 
sion of altruism and humanitarianism. It is to be approached 
with a reverent spirit, with something of the devotion which 
unimates the Russian peasants and orthodox believers when 
ihey enter the great cathedrals and listen to the inspiring music 
and the liturgy and chants, which affect even the most stolid 
und impenitent. 

Thus the young military leaders and soldiers are taught to 
regard themselves as the guardians of a sacred cause, the tri- 
umpl of whieh will bring ineffable happiness to thee people of 
the world: This course tends to satisfy those who can not for- 
vet the icons and the echoes of priestly voices, and the solemn 
and benutiful ceremonies attendant upon marriage and chris- 
tening. And so it is to be quite proper to make the entering 
into a marrtage contract and the christening of the child. the 
for a rhapsodical peroration about idealized human- 
ity and a glorification of the spirit and’ aims of communism 
whieh it is alleged will link all nations together in peace 
nod fraternity. 

As hereinbefore indicated, the Russian people, whether com- 
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munists or noncommunists, believe that Russia is. destined 
to be a world power. The thought is expressed by. many 


Russians that controversies with other powers are inevitable, 
und that Russia’s movements in the East will bring her into 
conflict with Great Britain. The temperament of the Russian 
lends itself to expansive movements; and peasant as well as 
student, and writer, and statesman, often dreams of the heavy 
tread ef Russia beyond her present boundaries. Call it nation- 


alism or imperialism, it fits in with the fantasjes as well. as. 
the creed of the communists that they, through the Third 
International and other agencies, including military force, 


leaders of his day. | 


the forees in which their fathers | 


nment, weak and tottering and all but destroyed at | 
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with the Red army and Russia’s military preparedness. 

Trotski in the interview referred to showed, what I had dis- 
eovered, that there was no feeling of amity, but rather of bitter- 
ness- between the Bolshevik Government and Poland. Trotski 
stated that: “In the whole history of Soviet Russia’s relations 
with Poland, Russia had shown a truly ‘angelic’ patience. 
From the first, in spite of its agreements, Poland had mani- 
fested hostility to Russia, but the latter was too sensible of the 
fact that war with Poland would signify a general European 
conflagration which would result in the wiping out from the 
face of the earth of the remains of European civilization.” 


April 24, 1924 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, several weeks ago I addressed 
the Senate at length concerning conditions in Russia and 


my observation of such conditions when in Russia in August 
and September, 1923. Before concluding my address, an ad- 
journment was taken. Since then the Senate has been so 
oecupied in the consideration of the revenne bill as well as 
other important measures, and my work has been so onerovs, 
that I have been unable to complete what I had intended 
to say upen this matter. 

I have been asked by Senators: to complete my statement, 
and numerous letters from various parts of the United States 
have urged me to: finish my speech in order that it’ might 
he published in the Rercorp. I apologize to the Senate for 
having consumed so much time and ask the indulgence of 
Senators while I further direct their attention to various 
phases: of the Russian question: which I believe deserve con- 
sideration. 

I stated when I adetressed the Senate on the 224 day of 
January last that I was prompted to examine somewhat 
in detail the Russian situation and to present the facts 
as I understood them, because of the pendeney of a res- 
olution in the Senate declaring in favor of the recogni- 
tien of the Bolshevik Government by the United States and 
because many persons in publie life as well as im various 
parts of the United States had asked me to present to the 
Senate my views upen the reselution and the result’ of my 
observations during a somewhat extended trip in Russia: 

Conditions. in Russia have not improved since I addressed 
the Semate; indeed there has been a recrudescence of radical 
communism and the forces of progress and referm have heer 
checked in their forward movement. I believe; however, that 
the reactionary forces have gained a temporary victory only 
and that the silent and powerful elements for progress: will, 
theugh slowly and haltingly, resume their forward march, 
Reforms are not uniform in their developing movements. 
There are sharp advances and recessive movements. Sich is 
the case in Russia. Undoubtedly the situation is diseouraging 
to the liberal forces in Russia, and it needs stout hearts and 
more than human faith to meet the apparently insurmonnt- 
able obstacles which must be overcome before Russia: emerges 
into the light of freedem. 

THB’ JPWISH SITUATION, 


The prevailing opinion outside of Russia is that the Bolshe- 
vik revolution was the result of Jewish intrigue and activity, 
and that the Bolshevik leaders from the beginning. have. been, 
and still are, almost exclusively Jews. The facts do not sup- 
port this opinion. It is undoubtedly true that the Jewish race. 
furnished a greater proportion, based upon its numerical 
strength, than any other race actively participating in the 
revolution and in the organization of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment. 

The population of the Russian Empire at the time of the 
revolution was. approximately 160,000.000. Of that number 
about 7,000,000 were Jews, including those found in Russian. 
Poland. The Communist Party,. which overthrew the. Ker- 
ensky government and seized the reins of power, numbered 
at the time approximately 150,000. No information. was avail- 
able as. to the number of Jews in the Bolshevik. Party at. 
that. time, but it is certain, however, that. the Jews constituted. 
an important. element in the party. 

Reasons were assigned by Russians and. Jews, with. whom. 
IT talked, why so many Jews were found in what were called 
in the Czar’s time revolutionary organizations. It will. he 
remembered that among. the se-called revolutionary, parties 
were Nihilists, Anarchists, Social. revobutionists, Mensheviks, 
and. Bolsheviks. Both. the Bolsheviks and. the Mensheviks 
claimed to.be the true disciples-of Karl Marx. The Bolsheviks 
represented extreme communism, such as. was enforced hy 
them after. they gained control of Russia. The Mensheviks. 
sought. rather by orderly processes, by educatien, and. by evo- 
lution, to bring, about modifications and changes. in. the. Russiam 
Government. 
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The Social Revolutionary Party also demanded reforms and 
material changes in the structure as well as the administration 
of the government. Under ezaristie récimes the Jews had been 
greatly persecuted. They were forbidden the right to reside in 
many parts of Russia. The universities and higher educational 
institutions were denied to their children and many occupations 
and business activities were closed against them. Pogroms were 
instituted by ignorant and fanatical persons, oftentimes con- 
nived at and encouraged by officials of local Provinces and of 
the general government. 

Many brilliant men and women of Jewish families, desiring 
educational advantages, which were denied in Russia, went to 
Paris and Switzerland and Vienna and to other parts of Europe. 
There some came into contact with radicals from various 
countries and imbibed the revolutionary spirit which was de- 
veloping in Europe. They learned the philosophy of Karl 
Marx, and believed the structure of society was wrong and that 
capitalistic governments should be overthrown. Upon returning 
to Russia they, as well as others who had received some edu- 
eational advantages in Russia, became members of various 
revolutionary organizations there found. Their linguistic at- 
tainments, their ability to wield facile pens, write political 
pamphlets, and organize propaganda movements gave them an 
important standing in such organizations. Some became leaders 
in these revolutionary parties, and the influence of the Jewish 
members of the parties was out of proportion to their number. 
A few came to America, where they led a rather precarious 
existence. 

With the breaking out of the revolution s6me who were in 
America found their way into Russia and there joined with 
Lenin and Trotski and other Bolsheviks in the revolutionary 
work in which they were engaged. 

Trotski, Kamenev, Zinovievy, Radek, and other Jews have 
exercised, and still exercise, great influence upon the policies 
and activities of the Soviet Government. But the number of 
Jews who belong to the Communist Party is not as great as 
is generally believed. 

Those familiar with the Russian revolution and conditions 
since then know that the Communist Party in Russia has con- 
trolled the Bolshevik Government and is the force that has to 
be considered. If the Communist Party was to fall to pieces 
the Bolshevik Government, it is believed by many, would be 
destroyed. It is important, therefore, to know something of 
the strength of this party. Its membership has fluctuated 
greatly. From 150,000 at the time of the revolution it increased 
to more than 600,000. Upon two occasions general “ house 
cleanings” occurred within the party and thousands were ex- 
pelled. Some left the party because of their disagreement with 
its policies and others because of their disapproval of the new 
economic policy forced upon the party by Lenin. 

The newspaper Pravda, the official organ of the Communist 
Party, in one of its recent issues stated that the census taken 
in 1922 showed there were 410,000 members. Questionnaires 
addressed to communist organizations in Siberia and the Far 
East were not at hand when the tables printed in the Pravda 
were prepared. But it accounted for 375,693 members, giving 
their nationality. It is stated that there are 100 nationalities 
represented in the party, Turkestan alone having 57 races; the 
Ukraine, 54; Georgia, 48; and Azerbaijan, 36; while central 
Russia is represented by 72 nationalities. The following is the 
table printed in the Pravda: 
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Total |p te ener 
. ercentage ver thou- 
Nationality =. | of total shad popu- 
= lation 

Great Russians (Russians). .........-......--- 270, 409 72. 00 3. 80 
Little Russiams (Ukraniams).................-- 22, 078 5. 88 4 
De RN aso dada vic ~ ccccceducdccecesess 5, 533 1.47 1. 67 
FRE BID 0's wader 00st diudqnec cceuicccons 9,512 2.53 78. 00 
I Dist Alas Oud mcadiahidnwnde Cond 7,378 1.90 4. 52 
BPE s Fin chltgueddoccescccuuectocecesehee céiies 19, 564 5.20 7.20 
PR ID as hd ss corccecccveccdicdecctvuss 6, 534 1.72 1.19 
I ip dititnte do 0c cendtosces inc epenace sey 3, 828 1.02 2.91 
i ttinkad caress eqs hoercccsandedcsensepess 5,649 1.50 10. 80 
Lithuanians............. 1,472 .39 32. 80 
a a a 2,217 a 1.% 
Osetins (Northern Caucasus)................-. 1,699 47 8. 00 
Kirghiz (Southern Ural Steppes).............. 4,946 1. 32 So] 
Unbeks (Southern Ural Steppes) .............. 2, 043 54 -76 
NE i bei oe euidg shin dé sendbeodeecectcensde 1, 000 2 1.00 
PE nidiin detach cawod> eAnuhbaneepecacunss 1, 964 .B 16. 30 
Mordva (upper VUE hak 0.cdb pds ep venciccécct 1,632 .% 1.47 
Chuvash (Upper Voiga)..................-..-- 1,054 .28 1.31 
FING wc osncee Se a ee eee 938 «25 7.96 
Sinden nadiacaen todat~<¢eahanedeass 700 .19 14 
SIPEG phseescccdcondsssivecduccctstecces 533 1.14 2.97 


The article further states the other races in the table have 


a total membership ranging from 1 to 400, amongst the races 
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being Mingrel, Adjar, Kabardin, Lezgin. Circasians,. and many 
of the Mongol-Finnish tribes in northern Russia Che 
percentage of communists, based upon the population, of 
of the nationalities is accounted for, the Pravda states 
cause “so many of the communists are refugees 
and they are tabulated as against the Latvian 
tive populations within Soviet Russia.” 

Reference to the table will show that the total membership 
of Jews in the Communist Party is 19.564 In other words 
with a membership of 410,000, nineteen and one-half thousand 
are Jews. 

There is a committee of nine persons, viz: 





high 


some 


in Russia 


rr their resper 


Lenin, Trotski 


Rykov, Stalin, Bukharin, Dzerzhinsky, Tomsky, Kamene\ i 
Zinoviev, who exercise the powers of the Communist Par 
and carry out its policies and direct the administration 
the Bolshevik Government. Lenin's death created a vaca: 
which has been filled, but I do not know who has been 
added to the committee. Of this number, three, namely) 
Trotski, Kameney, and Zinoviev, are Jews. It is therefore 
entirely correct to say that the Jews do exercise 1 powerful 


influence in the Bolshevik Government, ‘Trotski and Kamene 
are popular and influential with the communists. It was freely 
predicted by communists and noncommunists that if Lenin 
were to die, Kamenev or Trotski would be the outstanding 
figure in the government and in the Communist Parts To 
many the relationship of these two men is known, Kamene 
having married the sister of Trotskl. 

But the situation of the Russian Jews Is not as happy 
secure as superficial investigations might indicate. Even amo 
the Bolsheviks there is manifested from time to time an anti 
Semitic feeling, and throughout Russia there are growing 
signs of a recrudescence of the anti-Jewish spirit Indeed 
a number of persons, familiar with conditions in Russia, stated 
to me that the growing Russian nationalistic spirit was in 
part due to the predominance of the Jews in the Bolshevik Gov 
ernment and the general antipathy felt toward the members 
of that race. 

The figures above given, with the percentages stated in the 
table, would indicate a much less number of Jews in Russia 
than the information imparted to members of our party war 
ranted. Numerous inquiries made in Ukraine brought the in 
formation that there were three and one-half million Jews 
therein, and it was repeatedly stated by residents of Russia 
that there were between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 Jews: in Bure 
pean and Asiatic Russia, outside of the Ukraine. The best in- 
formation obtainable was that the Jewish population of Russia 
European and Asiatic, was between four and five millions. It 
will be observed, therefore, that the number of Jewish com 
munists—19,556—influential though many of them are, does 
not give to the Jews that preeminent and dominating position 
in the Communist Party and in the Bolshevik Government that 
is attributed to them by many persons. 

The evidence establishes that the Jewish communists are very 
dogmatic and many of them fanatical and vindictive. They 
have been among the greatest persecutors of their own race 
who were not communists. The testimony seemed to be incon 
testable that it was the Jewish communists of Minsk who en 
forced the order of confiscation. of the beautiful Jewish syna 
gogue and its conversion into a Bolshevik clubhouse; and 
equally credible evidence established that some of the local 
communist Jews in the Ukraine were instrumental in pro 
curing the order for the closing of 70 synagogues. However 
before the order could be executed appeals to superior Bol 
shevik authority brought a revocation of the order. And the 
same Jewish communists in the Ukraine are largely responsible 
for the persecution of the Zionists and other members of the 
Jewish race. They were the most zealous in preventing the 
teaching of the Hebrew language and in the closing of Hebrew 
schools and the banishment to the icebound coasts of the Arctic 
Ocean of a large number of God-fearing and high-minded Jews, 
whose only offerise was their belief in the faith of their fathers 
and their desire to maintain that faith and to expound it in the 
Hebrew tongue and to keep alive a love for the land which 
David trod, a land which will ever remain sacred to those who 
appreciate the contributions that Judaism has made to 
civilization and progress of the world. 

The Jews of Russia, aside from those who are members of 
the Communist Party, are not Bolsheviks, nor do they indorse 
the materialistic creed or the atheistic teachings of the com- 
munists. They are law-abiding citizens, anxious to do their 
full part in the development of Russia, and to live in peace 
and accord with ail persons. The normal Jew believes in 
private ownership of property and in a large measure of in- 
dividual liberty. He likewise wants full opportunity to exer- 


cise his religious beliefs and feels that he is entitled to equal 
protection with all other classes or races. ; 
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I had opportunities to visit Jewish homes and meet rabbis 
and teachers and traders and business men, and many in the 
humbler walks of life. I attended their religious services and 
witnessed their devotion to the faith of their fathers. We vis- 
ited orphan hemes, Supported by the charitable Jews of Amer- 
d saw maby of the 70,000 Jewish orphans in Russia 
are being cared for with contributions from the United 
Hospitals are being maintained and large amounts have 
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been expended by generous Americans in helping Jewish fam- 
ilies whose misfortunes have brought them to misery and ruin. 
Agricultural implements, valued at tens of thousands of dollars, 
have been shipped to eJwish agriculturalists, and cattle and 
horses lave been purchased to enable them to farm the lands 
which they eecupied, and suppert their impoverished families. 
it is a pleasure to pay tribute to the great humanitarian werk 


performed in Thussia by the generous and high-minded Ameri- 

of the Jewish race, 
Theoretically communism 

as indicated, 


cal 


ignores races or nationality, but, 


as well as the racial prejudices, which lave existed for cen- 
turjes, influence the conduct of Bolsheviks toward the Jews. 
Undoubtedly leading officials and some sincere and consistent 


communists struggle against this prejudice, and they have been 


frumental in a mumber of instances in preventing anti- 
Jewish manifestations which might have culminated in po- 
roms of more or less severity. 

he Jews have suffered greatly nnder the communist rule. 
I were Jurgely the traders and «middicmen and were -also | 
eyeneed in tuuny large and productive enterprises. The preg- 
1" in the Ukraine prior to the war and its riches and superior 
position among the great Provinces of Russia were due in part 
io enierprising Jewish leaders and to their efforts to develop 


e resources of the country, They had-an important part in 
establishing the beet sugar industry and were active in indus- 
ivial enterprises which furnished employment to the people and 
ontvibuted to the prosperity of the couniry. 

all property affected the Jews more, relatively, than it did 
other classes of the population. This because most of the Jews 
lived in the cities and towns where all property was swept 
nway by confiscation. Those in the country could obtain some 
freod supplies from the land, except in the days of the famine; 
bait in the cities were reduced te the greatest extremities, 
snd-.except in the famine regions their sufferings jas well as the 
mortality, ameng them was greutest. 

But the future of the Jews, as stated, is not secure. 
nent Rabbi 


#}y , 
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An enai- 
when asked what the future of the Russian Jews 


even with communisis in Russia, the traditions, | 





at the facts and to do justice between litigants, and be- 
tween individuals and the Government. There seemed to 
be a growing desire to have the courts conform ito the law 
and jo follow uniform procedure. The various statutes and 
decrees and codes appeared in pamphlet er boek ferm, and 
the judges showed familiarity with them and the usual inter- 
pretation given them. Many of the judges seemed humane and 
were solicitous that the rights of persons charged with offenses 
be protected. 

The people are showing greater respect for and confidence in 
the courts, and are mere and more resorting to them to settle 
their property rights and centroversies. However, there was 
a sireng feeling that in controversies between communists and 
noncommunists the former were given the advantage. A num- 
ber of persons stated to me that they would not yet be willing 
to avail themselves of the courts where their adversaries were 
communists, 

infermatien conveyed was that now, as in the earlier days 
ef the revolution, the judges subscribed to the oath or :state- 


| ment that they would decide according to the “ revolutionary 


er socialistic conscience.’ Of course, the revolutionary con- 
science of the judges differs, as the size of the chancellors’ 
foot differs; and the result has been, as Bolsheviks stated, 
that decisions upon the same facts, in different parts of the 


| country, were wholly different, and thus brought the courts 


into disrepute. Aecordingly, an effort has been made to have 
the judges become more conversant with the law and to ap- 
proximate uniformity in their decisions. In other ‘words, 
the Gevernment*is seeking certainty, and the officials are 
desirous of bringing greater uniformity and order and jus- 
tice inte judicial proceedings. 


Bar associations are being formed, the membership being 


| largely composed of lawyers of the prerevolutionary days. 


The confiscation | 


would be replied: “ One-third will perish, one-third will be as- | 


Similuted by 
sia or because of pressure or persecution will migrate to other 
countries.” Adready in the Ukwsaine there are manifestations of 
hostility to the Jews. 
Jewish professors have been relieved of their positions, se that 
now but one Jewish professor and a very few assistants are em- 
ployed. Applications for positions by highly trained and com- 
petent professors of the Jewish race were denied, notwithstand- 
ing the paucity of competent teachers in the higher institutions 
learning. Fifteen Jews were deported from the Ukraine 
within 10 days prier to the arrival ef the party at Kiev. This 


ol 


was done without trial, the reasons alleged being that they were 
Zionists. 
COURTS 

The Bolshevik régime when it gained power promptly 
abolished the judicial system existing in Russia. ‘The con- 
fiscation of all property in the great social and political 
upheaval called, as it was felt, for a new system. A com- 
parison of the existing judicial code and the metheds of 


judicial proeedure with the revolutionary, chaotic, and Dbi- 
zarre methods pursued in the earlier days of Bolshevik rule 
reveals the progress toward sanity and enlightened policies 
which have been made. Both criminal and civil codes have 
been enacted whieh, while defective and containing many 
absurdities and injustices, nevertheless seem to indicate a 
general purpose to promote justice. The jury system is 
abolished and the control of the judges is entirely in the 
hands of the Soviet authorities. Many of the judges have 
been Damed because of their ardent communism, and few if 
any have been appointed beeause of their knowledge of 
jurisprudence or their acquaintance with law. The presiding 
judge in Moscow was a baker and none of the judges, accord- 
ing to the information received, had been lawyers or students 
of the law. The same was true of the attorneys who rep- 
resented the state, but now young communist lawyers fill a 
few of these positions. 

Visits to various courts and interviews with prosecuting at- 
torneys satisfied me that, in the main, they were trying to get 


the Slavs, and one-third either driven from Rus- | 


In the University of Kiev a number of | 


Many young men, some of whom are communists, are becoming 
members of the bar associations and they and the older lawvers 
not infrequently appear in the courts representing litigants. 
However, it was stated by some that the younger ‘lawyers, and 
particularly those ef Bolshevik faith or sympathies, more fre- 
quently appear and seemed to have greater influence with the 
jadges than the older lawyers. 

Pefendants charged with crimes are entitled to counsel, 
except where the court, wpon due consideration, determines 
that the state shall not be represented, in which event there is 
no prosecutor and the defendant is without counsel. The theory 
is that the judge will represent both ‘the state and ‘he defendant. 
Where the trial does net take the course just suggested, and 
the defendant desires counsel, the judge communicates with the 
lawyers’ “collegium,” which is the bar association, and the 
president designates some attorney to act. The judge is always 
an active party in ‘the trial of cases, whether criminal or civi?. 
He may send for beoks and papers or witnesses whenever he 
thinks additional facts may be obtained. 

One palpable defect in the judicial system arises from the 
fact that the penel of judges ¢hanges almost daily. As stated, 


there ‘ere no juries, and the eourt consists of three judges; the 


presiding judge is appointed by the Government, and the other 
two are temporary, serving for a few days only and are se 
lected from lists prepared by the unions and workers’ organiza- 
tions. ‘This list is transmitted to a commission appointed by the 
soviet authority, and they pick from the list the two temporary 
judges who usually sit for the day. In one of the courte 
visited, the temporary judges were both women, eppointed 
from the shops; one of them was suffering from some facial 
trouble and appeared with her face swathed in bandages. The 
presiding judge, however, is the real power. He interrogates 
the witnesses, directs the proceedings, and in most instances 
shapes the decision. The two temporary judges can overrule 
him, but in actual practice it is ‘seldom that his views are not 
aecepted by the other judges. 

The state is divided into political subdivisions ; namely, vil- 
lages, volusts. which consist of a number of villages, oolyzds, 
comprising several volusts, the ooiyzds corresponding to a 
county in most of the States, and gubernias, composed of a 
number of eoiyzds. 

There are inferior courts provided for the smaller political 
subdivisions, with limited jurisdiction, Courts of general 
jurisdiction exist in the gubernias, and appeals are allowed 
upon questions of law from them to the supreme court of ‘the 
province. There are also what are called war and :transporta- 
tion collegiums, or courts, which deal with questiens of a 
military nature or growing out-of the transportation activities 
of the Government. In criminal cases, bail may be allowed, but 
not as a matter of right. 

There are many charged with what are called “ economical ” 
crimes, and the prisons are filled with offenders convicted of 
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economical crimes and counter-revolutionary offenses. Within 
the first category come many acts and omissions. It is a crime’! 
to confer concerning, or to furnish information respecting. 
property confiscated by the Government. It is also an offense | 
to “mismanage” Government property. As’ a result, many | 
persons, communists and noneommunists, who are connected with 
governmental business activities are brought before the courts, 
convicted, and. sent to prison or exiled to Archangel or Siberia. | 
Many persens conneeted with Government enterprises are now 
greatly coneerned for their safety, because substantially all | 
such enterprises have deficits which have to be met by larger 
emissions of paper rubles or by inereased taxation. 
It. is aw “ economieal” crime to violate a labor or a eco- 
operative bargaining agreement or to employ persons | 


than those provided by the code. Banditry and. corruption in 
office and counter-reyolutionary acts may be punished by 
death. As stated; a broad meaning is given to the words 
“ counter-revolutionary acts,” and many persons-are still being 
arrested and prosecuted under this statute whose conduct 
under any reasonable interpretation. of the statute and, under 
a just and, humane system or laws would, not warrant their 
prosecution. 
PRISONS 


I visited a number ef prisons and talked with many: of their 
inmates and examined the rooms and cells in which they were | 
imprisoned. Generally speaking, the prisons were: fairly clean 
and sanitary. The prisoners seemed well nourished and were 
reasonably content with their surroundings; One of the prisons 
visited contained several: hundred political offenders. It had 
served the purpose of a military prison under the Ozar’s' régime: 
Here the rooms were commodious and scrupulously clean. 
There were a number of priests'of the Roman Catholic Church 
in one of the prisons’ visited: They were charged with having 
opposed the seizure of church treasures by the Government. 
My information was that there had been no physical force in- 
terposed by the priests to prevent the Bolshevik officials from 
removing the seized’ property from the churches; but many 
priests of both the Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churehes had 
been arrested and imprisoned because of their alleged opposi- 
tion to such seizure. 

Iv a prison in Moscow I visited Archbishop: Zepilack, tle 
venerable prelate of the Roman Catholic Church who was’ 
serving’ a sentence of 10 years. From all that IP could learn liis 
conviction and sentence were so unjust as to: provoke, not only 
resentment in Russia, but widespread condemmation. His 
sentence was commuted to 10° years’ solitary confinement. 
Learning that he was confined in one of the famous prisons 
in Moscow, I sought’ permission to visit him.. My request was 
granted and he was brought from his prison cell into the 
office, where prison autliorities were present, and I had oppor- 
tunity to converse with him for a few minutes: He occupied 
a small cell which lacked conveniences found' in modern prisons, 
He was cheerful; but his appearance indicated impaired healtti 
and heavy druins upen lis vitality. I learned that negotiations 
were being conducted between Soviet authorities and the Polish 
Government, and another inyportant organization which I felt sure 
would culminate in the release’ of Archbishop Zepilack within 
a short period. We were advised a few days ago by Huropean 
dispatches that the venerable prelate had been escorted to the 
western borders of Russia and hastily, indeed, brutally put’ 


in a most pitiable condition, showing serious effects from lhiis 
long confinement. Fle was without’ suitable clothing or means 
for the continuation of his jourtiey. 

In some of the prisons nrany of the inmates were engaged in 
various kinds of employment: Seme were engaged in metal 
shops, others in the manufacture of paper boxes and a variety 
of commodities. Generally speaking, the authorities in charge 
of prisons seemed’ to be humane and interested in the welfare 
of the prisoners: 

Political prisoners were found in a number of the places 
visited. Some were charged with being anarchists and others 
as counter-revolutionists. A comparatively large number were 
held for trial or had been convicted of graft, bribery, and cor- 
ruption In office and many of larceny. 

T can not speak with any definiteness as to the condition of 
prisons other than fttose visited. The information which [I 
obtained was uncertain and in some respects conflicting. I was 
unable, though I made inqnirles of the Bolshevik leaders, to 
learn the number of persons imprisoned, those held by the 
CheKa, and the number who had been exiled. I did learn, low- 
ever, that there were many prisons; that many thousands of 
persons had been exiled to Siberia and to cold and inhospitable 
regions in northern Russia. The number of political prisoners 
undoubtedly is less than during the period between 1918 and 
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across the line into Poland: The accounts stated that lie was 
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1922.. However, a large number are being held by the various 
political organizations, and thousands have been sent to Tur- 


. | kestan, Siberia,. and. to prison camps and stations aleng the 
| White Sea and to points contiguous to the Arctie Ocean. 


IL talked to a: number of persens whose friends and relatives 
were in: prison or had been sent to penal colonies in Turkestan, 
Siberia,.and te prison camps within the frozen regions of north- 
ern Russia. I also met persons, both in Russia and in Germany, 
who had been imprisoned by the Bolshevik Government or 
whose relatives and friends: had been or still were in prisons or 
in the camps: provided for exiles. Substantially all stated that 
in the earlier days of the Bolshevik régime conditions in the 
prisons were horrible; that they were overcrowded; that all 
classes were thrown together in dark, filthy, and insawitary 
places; where they were subjected to brutal and cruel treatment, 
to indignities and hardships; including starvation, which re- 
sulted in appalling mortality. My information. was that condl- 
tions had considerably improved and: thet there was more 
humanity shown to prisoners now than formerly. 


FORETGN-RELIEF ORGANIZATIONS AND TTRPALTH CONDITION 


For several years, and particularly during the famine period 
of 1921 and 1922, various relief organizations were actively en 
gaged in distributing food, clothing, and. medicines among the 
Russian people. The Bolshevik Government received these or- 
ganizations with considerable reluctance, and at first sought 
to hamper them in their mission ef mercy and salvation; but 
the fine work which was done and the scrupulous avoidance 
by all representatives, and workers of political discussions, and 
a complete abstention from participation in the Government, 
loeal or general, soon. affected a change in the attitude of the 
Government toward the relief work. However, in some Provy- 
inees, local Bolsheviks placed. obstacles in the path of the 
relief workers and greatly hampered their efferts. There were 
instances in which Bolshevik officials diverted the medical 
and other supplies to the army and into channels for which it 
was not designed. But, generally speaking, it should be said 
that the Bolshevik Government cooperated with these organiza- 
tions in their humanitarian work. The testimony was uni- 
versal, as it was brought to my attention, that the lives of 
millions were saved by this timely intervention. When it is 
known that the destitution was so great and the agonies and 
sufferings so frightful that thousands became insane and 
parents devoured their own children, and entire communities 
existed. upon roots and the barks of trees, and that these con- 
ditions were found in a territory perhaps larger in area than 
the entire United Stutes east of the Mississippi River, some 
sliglit idea can be obtained of the tragic and awful situatton. 
Entire villages were swept away and hundreds of thousands 
of people fled, seeking escape from death. Steppes and plains 
were dotted with the fleeing forms of old and young, thousands 
of whom fell and died by the wayside. 

Many who fled survived but did not return; others wan- 
dered, and. still wander, in the various parts of Russia, home- 
less and dazed from tie horrors and experiences through 
which they passed: Members of our party met large numbers 
of those who had fled from the Volga district Into Siberia and 
other parts of Russia returning to the districts from which 
they had gone’ The boats upon which some of our party trav- 
eled down the Volga River were crowded with peasants, many 
of whom. were returning from Siberia; others from different 
parts of Russia seeking the villages from which they had. fled: 
Their condition was pittable in the extreme: They were with- 
eut sufficient food and few had clothing to protect them. Upon 
reaching the villages where they had formerly resided they 
would find, in many itistances, that all lands had been dis- 
tributed and that no provision had been made for them. This 
would necessitate their departure to some other section where 
lands were still available. 

Thousands of children. during the famine period were sent 
by the Government.into varfous parts of Russia wiiere it was 
hoped they would be saved. Still others found their way into 
Czecho Slovakia and other nearby countries. We met hur- 
dreds of these children, many looking well nourished, who were 
returning, from the places to which they were sent. They 
were being taken by the Government to their liomes, where it 
was thought that if relatives were not discovered otter pens 
ants might be found to undertake their care. TF learned that 
some villages from which children had been sent were en- 
tirely destroyed, the population having, in part, perished, the 
balance having’ sought homes elsewhere. 

reports received in America during the famine period 
were not exaggerated. Millions died from disease and starva- 
tion, and hundreds of thousands of orphan children now fill 
homes maintained by the Government or lead fugitive and 
yagrant lives im the cities, towns, and villages: Many, how- 
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ever, ave receiving care at the hands of charitable persons 
whose resources are so slender as to make their own exist- 
ence precarious. The sufferings through which many of the 
children passed have left tragic impress upon their frail bodies. 
Many are stunted and thousands show unmistakable evidences 
of long periods of “undernourishment. Many are tubercular 
and a large number are suffering from malarial fever, as well 
as other ailments. 

I was unable to obtain accurate figures showing the number 
of orphans and homeless children or the number of orphans’ 
homes and the number of inmates. The figures submitted to 
ime show considerable variance. Statements from two per- 
sons who had traveled extensively throughout Russia in relief 
and charitable work were also divergent. One stated that 
there were over 1,000,000 children in orphans’ homes and in- 
stitutions and 8,000,000 orphans and destitute children out- 
side of the homes, most of whom were suffering from malnu- 
trition and were without clothes for the approaching winter. 
It was his opinion that large numbers would die because of 
exposure, undernourishment, and diseases which would flow 
therefrom. The other person gave it as his opinion that there 
were more than 2,000,000 orphans in Russia, and that there 
were hundreds of thousands who were lacking food and cloth- 
ing. The Government is endeavoring to cope with the orphan 
and destitute-children problem. Hundreds of children’s homes 
have been established, but the number is wholly inadequate 
to care for the orphans and the thousands who are waifs upon 
the streets or who can not be provided for because of the im- 
poverished condition of their parents. Many of the homes 
are insanitary, wretchedly equipped, and afford insuflicient 
food and inadequate warmth and clothing for the inmates. 
Distressing poverty exists in cities, towns, and villages, and 
the present winter will bring to millions of Russian people in- 
tense suffering, sickness, and disease, and to hundreds of thou- 
sands premature death. 

Through these organizations many hospitals were partially 
equipped and medical supplies furnished. The medical fra- 


ternity of Russia cordially cooperated with these organiza- 
tions and their physical wants were in part supplied, thus 


tnabling them to get sufficient strength to effectively aid in 
meeting the frightful conditions existing. 

To Petrograd alone 25 carloads of medical supplies were sent, 
and from there distributed within the city and over a very 
jarge area of northern and northeastern Russia. Within that 
extensive district 20 per cent of the people during 1921 and 
1922 suffered from typhus, and the victims of tuberculosis 
reached anprecedented heights. Inquiries brought information 
that throughout Russia there has been an increase over pre-war 
conditicas in the number suffering from tuberculosis, syphilis, 
and other diseases, and that at present an epidemic of malaria 
prevails in all parts of the country. There is great need for 
public health physicians as well as regulations, and as indi- 
cated the hospital facilities are wholly inadequate for the needs 
of the people. I visited a number of hospitals and found but 
few that could be regarded as satisfactory. Most of them 
lacked supplies, equipment, nurses, and an adequate medical 
staff. Some were unclean, insanitary, and lacking in nearly 
everything which hospitals should have. There is great need 
of physicians and surgeons in all parts of Russia. Most of 
the people are ignorant of the ordinary laws of sanitation and 
health. Fortunately, the medical schools are crowded, many 
of the students being inspired with a sincere desire to equip 
themselves for service among their suffering countrymen. 

In the United States there is one physician to every 800 of 
the population. In Russia there is but one physician for 
every 6,000 population, Inquiry revealed that in most rural 
districts there are no physicians, and the health regulations, if 
any exist, are archaic and not enforced. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that not only in the World War but in the 
civil wars of Russia thousands of physicians perished, and the 
mortality in the ranks of medical men has been very great since 
the end of these internal conflicts. Physicians were classed as 
bourgeoisie, and their sufferings for lack of food, clothing, and 
shelter brought thousands to premature death. 

This dark page of death is a tribute to the fidelity to duty and 
the devotion to the ideals of their profession. Undernourished, 
starving, and dying, the Russian physicians went among the 
suffering people of Russia, serving and saving, counting naught 
of themselves. Lack of sanitation and health regulations and 
the indifference of the people to the rules of health, indiscrimi- 
nate association of those afflicted with contagious and other 
diseases with all classes in the various communities, hunger 
and exposure, all of these and other conditions laid heavy toll 
upon the Russian people and aided in bringing about widespread 
troubles, economic and otherwise, from which Russia has 
suffered and is still suffering. 


Typhoid, typhus, cholera, and other diseases added to the 
woes of an afflicted people. Hospital facilities were wholly 
inadequate and medicine and hospital supplies were practically 
nonexistent. Accurate information was not obtainable as to 
the amount expended by American and other foreign relief as- 
sociations in Russia. Figures were stated giving a total of be- 
tween $50,000,000 and $100,000,000. These who contributed wi!l 
have the satisfaction of knowing that their contributions saved 
the lives of millions and gave succor and sustenance to millions 
more. The work of the American Relief Expedition and the 
Jewish Relief Committee and the Friends organization were 
very effective. I do not mean to imply, however, that other 
organizations were not equally as effective or their work less 
valuable. 

The Bolshevik Government, in dealing with health problems, is 
confronted with similar difficulties met in other governmental 
activities. It lacks competent men and is overwhelmed with 
an ignorant bureaucracy. Lack of revenue also is an obstacle 
to the carrying out of desired reforms, but progress is being 
made, and the health of the people is improving, and sanitary 
and hygienic measures are being gradually but slowly put into 
operation, 

LABOR 

Information obtained regarding labor was not as complete 
as desired, and the facts stated may be too isolated to war- 
rant broad generalizations as to the labor conditions in Russia. 
First, as herein indicated, perhaps 85 per cent of the popu- 
lation belong to the peasant class, and they have no connec- 
tion with labor unions or labor organizations. Before the 
war employees in factories, manufacturing plants, mines, and 
mills were organized into affiliated unions. They had gained 
many reforms and were rational and temperate in their de- 
mands. Within the unions were found many able men, students 
of political and social science, who participated in some of the 
liberal movements directed against the evils in the ezaristic 
government and to accomplish needed reforms in the adminis- 
tration of the government, as well as its fundamental and sub- 
stantive law. Some were communists and a considerable num- 
ber were connected with the Menshevik and Social Revolu- 
tionary Parties, but the overwhelming majority were not con- 
nected with political parties or the political struggles that were 
being waged. 

Some of the workmen in the factories, particularly in Petro- 
grad aud Moscow, gave their support to the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. Lenin has stated that without the workers, referring to 
members or the union, the revolution would have failed. But 
after the Bolshevik Government obtained power it attempted to, 
and quite effectually did, destroy the unions. The members of 
the unions, as. well as the people generally, were subjected to a 
despetic military control, and both men and women, com- 
munists and noncemmunists, indeed, all the population between 
certain ages, were made subject to the orders of the Govern- 
ment. The communist formula adopted made all persons the 
children of the state, every movement of their lives being di- 
rected by the Government. No wages were to be paid, no com- 
pensation was to be allowed, all were workers in and for the 
state, which owned all property, controlled and directed all 
industries, and subjected the people to a species of servitude. 
The condition of the workers during this period of military com- 
munism was wretched and debasing in the extreme. 

One of the signs of progress in Russia is the improved situ- 
ation of the workers in the factories and miils and plants. 
Association with many workmen and visits to numerous plants, 
mills, and mines afforded satisfactory evidence that, though 
wages paid are exceedingly low, the workmen are enjoying 
privileges denied to many Russian citizens, and are able to 
obtain more of the necessities of life than the great majority 
of the inhabitants of Russia are able to procure. 

Labor unions now exist, although their power is restricted 
by the Government, and their freedom greatly curtailed. There 
are 22 branches of industry that are organized, and these are 
combined into a federal union, of which Tomsky is the head. 
He is one of the ablest and most powerful of the communists. 
Indeed, he has become so powerful that he is one of the com- 
mittee of nine which controls the communists, and, therefore, 
the Bolshevik Government and Communist Party. There are 
967 important, or key, leaders in these 22 unions, more than 
two-thirds of whom are actually members of the Communisi 
Party, and many of the others are either communists or are 
supporting the Soviet Government. A majority of the members 
of the unions are not members of the Communist Party, nos 
are they communists, but they give but little attention to 
political questions, waiting for changes and improvements and’ 
greater freedom. Their sufferings under Bolshevism have been 


so severe that their initiative and will have been almost de- 
stroyed. 
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When asked how a very small minority of communists in 
the unions could control such great organizations, Tomsky 
replied: “That is* what we fought for.” He is one of the 
militant Bolsheviks and supported Lenin and the Bolshevik 
leaders in their revolutionary contest. He further added that 
the noncommmunists had no policy, whereas the communists had 
a definite one, which called for united action and produced 
solidarity among its members. He further stated that the non- 
communists knew that the Government was in the hands of com- 
munists and that the communist workers could obtain greater 
favors and privileges from the Bolshevik Government than 
members of the union could who were not communists. He 
added a further striking reason, the evidence of which was 
everywhere found: 


The communists are more energetic and aggressive; they have ob- 
jectives to be reached and a precise policy to carry out. 


Tomsky stated that while the communist leaders of the 
unions did not diseriminate against noncommunists, they did 
carry on a most aggressive and active campaign in behalf of 
communism to win the laboring men to a belief in the com- 
munist faith and to support the Boishevik régime. In various 
places visited the accuracy of this statement was established. 
Communists in charge of plants and works and who were 
officers of the unions were exceedingly active in spreading com- 
munism and popularizing it among the members. Club houses 
were provided in many places for the workmen, and they were 
usually in charge of communists who were energetic in pre- 
viding communistic literature and propaganda for the members. 

Tomsky also stated that, though nonunion men might be 
employed, the activities of the organizations would speedily 
take them into the unions; the advantages and benefits given 
to union employees, such as lower rents, better living quarters, 
reduced theater charges, sick benefits, compensation for in- 
juries, and so forth, being strong inducements for them to 
become connected with such organizations. 

The 22 federations representing various industries and work- 
ers have a representative of their respective organization in 
each locality where workers of the particular group are found. 
The central council of labor unions unites the various inter- 
mediary and local organizations, all of which are directly under 
the orders of the central organization, of whieh Tomsky is 
president. However, where the industries are few and scat- 
tered over a large extent of territory regional organizations are 
effected which unite the various Provinces, and these latter or- 
ganizations are connected with the Moscow central organization. 
The orders of the central organization are obligatory upon all 
local, provincial, and regional enes. Conventions are held to 
whith representatives from the provincial and regional or- 
ganizations are sent. An all-Russian council of labor unions is 
elected by the cenvention, and eonsists of 89 members; a 
presidium, or executive committee, consisting of 13 members, 
is elected by this council, and it possesses all the powers of the 
general council when the latter is not in session. 

From 15 to 20 per cent of the membership of the congress of 
soviets, which theoretically is the supreme body of the Union 
of Soviet Republics, are named by the council of labor unions 
or its presidium. Moreover, many of the labor union organi- 
zations elect members directly to the Soviet Congress. In that 
manner the labor organizations have a large representation in 
the Congress of Soviets, thus increasing the importance of the 
unions in the Government, and three of their members are 
members of the central (soviet) executive committee in which 
full authority is vested between the meetings of the Soviet 
Congress. No labor union, in effect, can be organized except 
a braneh of the organization headed by Tomsky. ’ 

Regarding strikes, Tomsky stated the Government has power 
to suppress them. It is claimed by soviet leaders that while 
purely economic strikes are not interfered with, the Govern- 
ment will exert its power where the strikes are political in 
charaeter or where they vitally 
cally or economically. Im view of the control by the Go 
ment of all industries and of th . of 
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gories, there being as many as 15: to 20 categories im some fac- 
tories where the products are varied. 
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These categories are determined by the various local adminis- 
trations and in the various lines of work, the character of the 
work and the qualifications of the euiployees determining the 
categories within which they are placed. 

With respect to the Government trusts—and these trusts con- 
trol the heavy industries—representatives of the local mions 
meet with the head of the labor union at Moscow and such 
person or persons as may be designated by the trust, and the 
categories are then determined, and, a mmimum wage for un- 
skilled labor having been fixed, automaticalty all labor above 
falls into the defermined categories. Payments to employees 
are based upon the commodity ruble, the value of which depends 
upon the prices of various commodities fn different parts of 
Russia. 

A minimum wage ts fixed by the Government for fhe entire 
state, and a maximum wage is fixed for Government employees, 
the purpose being to restrain officials from paying exorbitant 
wages to technicians and experts. Where it is important that 
the services of experts be obtained and they can not be obtained 
within the maximum price established by the Government, 
application may be made fo the Commissar of Labor for special 
permission to increase the compensation. Under this system 
more than 4,500 experts and highly trained technical men are 
receiving wages fn excess of the maximum. 

The labor laws have frequently been revised, and of the 
more than 806 labor decree statutes relating to labor 40 only 
remain, and they are being modified. Article 171 of the labor 
code provides for compulsory arbitration, and agencies for 
settling controversies, among them being a board of inquiry, a 
quasi arbitration court, and an arbitration board, are among 
the means provided for settling disputes. Where national inter- 
ests are involved the Council of Labor and Defense can enforce 
compulsory arbitration, also in case of a strike where it spreads 
or may involve a number of cities. 

Labor exchanges are provided to which persons secking 
employment may go. Private employers must register all em- 
ployees with the labor bureaus. A private employer mmust apply 
to the labor bureau for all ordinary and unskilled workers. To 
transgress this provision is a crime. Exceptions may be made 
if employees are required to occupy a relation of trust and 
confidence to their employers or where technical or professional 
knowledge is required, but even then the bureau must be notified 
by the employer of his action. The law prescribes six hours per 
day for mental workers and eight hours for those engaged in 
manual labor. 

The methods heretofore employed to provide insurance against 
disease, sickness, accident, and death have been so inmperfect 
and inadequate as to have utterly failed to meet the promises 
made or the obligations contracted for. Statements were made 
to me that no compensation had been received by many in- 
jured employees or by some widows and minor children where 
husbands and fathers had been killed or died from natural 
causes and while working for Government concerns. 

The Commissar of Labor stated that his department had 
recently taken over the labor insurance department, which he 
admitted had failed to function. He contended that the service 
had improved so far as injured workmen were concerned, but 
that it was very unsatisfactory in extending relief in all other 
cases. The German system of categories which is applied to 
employees to determine the rate of compensation for the dif- 
ferent grades of injuries has been rather closely followed. 

“The members of the union contribute to the International 
Labor Union, the headquarters of which are in Moscow. With 
this organization are the syndicalists of Spain and France and 
the I. W. W.’s of America, as well as various organizations in 
other countries which believe in what is knewn as the “ class 
struggle” or “class movement.” Tomsky stated that while 
this’ organization was not a branch of the Third Internationale 
its objectives were substantially those of the Commanist Party. 

With reference to the American Federation of Labor, Mr. 
Tomsky, as well a» other Bolshevik leaders, condemned it, and 
a number of them denounced Mr. Gompers and his attitude 
toward the Bolshevik Government. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AND WAGES 


It is somewhat difficult to determine the wages received by 
employees. They fluctuate and vary im different parts of 


in- 
my opinion would not exceed 12 rubles (gold) per 
month, (See Economic Life, September, 1923, and Commerce 
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Reports (United States) December 30, 1923.) The situation 
does not portend any advance in wages. There were evidences 
at the time I left Russia of increased unemployment in many 
of the industries. In Petrograd, more than a hundred thou- 
sand persons were out of employment. A number of plants 
had been closed and orders had been received from the Moscow 
authorities to close others. The local soviet leaders remon- 
strated, fearing that the closing of further plants would pre- 
cipitate trouble among employees, which might result in strikes 
ead violent outbreaks against Bolshevik rule. In most indus- 
tries the Government has been compelled to concentrate its 
activities upon a greatly reduced number of factories, plants, 
and so forth. Accordingly many were being placed in “ stand- 
by” condition, and renewed efforts were being made to in- 
crease the production of the few which it was determined to 
operate. 

Notwithstanding the low wage paid, the Government is un- 
able to operate its plants and factories, except at great loss. 
The Government, hoping to increase efficiency and production 


in industries controlled and operated by it, has brought 
about large consolidations. Various industries have been 


grouped inte trusts and combines. Where a number of enter- 
prises of the same character are united and brought under 
one management, they are spoken of as a “trust,” but a “ com- 
bine” embraces numerous plants and enterprises, either in 


allied or interdependent lines of production. The “trusts” 
and “combinations” are further consolidated into “ syndi- 
cates.” The Government is also trying an experiment of di- 


viding Russia into what it calls ‘“‘economic units.” The in- 
dustries in eastern Russia and western Siberia were united 
into an economic group, though in so doing new arrangements 
were necessary, and Provinces, which in the past had but 
little industrial or business relations with others, were thus 
brought together into one economie unit. This provides dis- 
locations in business and destroys channels of trade which 
for years and indeed for centuries have been followed. 

Some Bolshevik leaders stated that these economic units 
might be the basis of political subdivisions which would re- 
sult in breaking into fragments the gubernias and causing a 
redistribution with reference to the lines delimited by the 
economical units. Such an arrangement is a most dangerous 
one and may retard industrial development. If carried out 
politically, it would change political boundaries, destroy the 
unity and solidarity of States and Provinces and render the 
people more amenable to despotic rule. 

The number of trusts reported by the Bolshevik Government 
in the spring of 1922 was 458. There were 28 combines and 
a number of syndicates. My information was that many of 


the plants embraced within these trusts and combines were | 


not now in operation. 

In many places I was told by employees in Government en- 
terprises that their wages had not been paid, small as they 
were, for periods varying from 30 days to 3 or 4 months. The 
number of employees in the Government-operated industries 
has greatly decreased. 

In October, 1922, there were employed in the various manu- 
facturing and mining enterprises, including small private shops 
and home labor, nearly 1,200,000 workers. Of this number 
138,000 were engaged in the oil fields and in the coal mines. 
In the various trusts and combines 800,000 were employed. 
In the various metallurgical and chemical works not embraced 
within trusts and combines but operated by the Government 
92,000 were employed. Local soviets employed 54,000 men 
in nationalized plants. A number of small concerns were 
leased and the aggregate number employed in all was 65,000, 
In 1917 there were more than three and one-quarter million 
employed in these industries. In 1921 the number had shrunk 
to approximately 2,000,000, and the number employed at the 
present time is less than the figures which I have given for 
October, 1922. Because of the small production, the enormous 
losses resulting from governmental operations, together with 


the closing down of many plants, thousands of employees have | 


been discharged. It must be said, however, that the soviet 
authorities are endeavoring to make the industries self-sup- 
porting, and they are therefore introducing economies and 
cutting down expenses. The policy of issuing paper rubles 
to meet deficits resulting from governmental operation of in- 
dustries it is now perceived can not much longer be continued. 

However, as I have stated, under the present political and 
economic system there is but slight hope for improvement. 
Only by modifying the present economic policies can Russia 
be relieved from the evils from which she is suffering. If free- 
dom were given to the people, and if sane and rational indus- 
trial policies were adopted, including an abandonment of the 
foreign-trade monopoly by the Government, and private owner- 
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ship and operation of industries were permitted, Russia's 
progress would be assured. Bureaucracy which exists has 
a deadly and paralyzing effect not only upon the Government 
but upon industry. 

Trotski and other communists have perceived that im- 
portant reforms must be immediately introduced into the 
Government and into the organizations which control the 
nationalized industries. I heard of bitter contests being 
waged among the communists over the waste, extravagance, 
inefficiency, and corruption in the various branches of the 
Government as well as in the administration of the industries 
of the country. Some progress has been made in effecting 
reforms; and if the views of more liberal communists prevail, 
further advancement will be made. 

Referring again to wages paid in Russia, the Bolshevik news- 
paper, Trude, in its issue No. 89, published in April, 1922, 
refers to the decrease from month to month of wages and 
of the purchasing power of the ruble. It states that the 
actual monthly earnings of employees during the quarter from 
January to March, inclusive, 1922, were as follows: January, 
6.15; February, 5.05; March, 3.25. Wages continued to fall 
and have reached a level so low at the present time as to 
make it impossible for the employees in the Government 
industries to obtain the necessities of life. In the same article 
the paper states that at that time the wages paid were about 
15 per cent of the pre-war rate. 

The same soviet paper, the Trude, in an article published 
by Mr. L. Ginsberg, presents an index of prices and wages 
in Russia from November, 1921, to May, 1922. Assuming a 
price index and a wage index of 100 in November, 1921, in 
May, 1922, the price index had reached 5,000 and the wage 
index but 1,520. Since that time the disparity between the 
price and wage indexes has increased. 

It is recognized that the economic regeneration of the country 
depends upon the increase of production. But this organ de- 
clares that the latter is impossible as long as the rate of wages 
moves downward. 

Many of the various schemes devised to increase production 
have been most fantastic, ignoring natural laws and normal 
conditions of the human element as applied to the conditions 
There has been some im»proveiment in production since 
In many of the places visited I 
learned that from 40 to 60 per cent of the employees were 
engaged in piecework. Numerous employees with whom I 
spoke approved of this plan. Undoubtedly it had materially 
increased the output of the plants and had met with universal 
approval among the employees, including those who were not 
engaged in piecework. 

In the early days of the Bolshevik régime every form of the 
so-called capitalistic system was abolished. With the confisca- 
tions of banks and all forms of property and the nationalization 
of all industries, the people became wards of the Government. 
Wages were abolished; rank and position ignored; fitness and 
capacity for service disregarded; and ignorant, incompetent, 
and often cruel and brutish persons were invested with power 
and the people were driven like dumb cattle. In this situation 
conditions could not have been other than frightful and un- 
bearable. Millions died from want and exposure, and the 
number of bourgeoisie and intellectuals who perished will never 
be known. The efforts to compel production were unavailing. 

From this inferno, as I have stated, Russia is emerging. 
Individuals are not yet permitted to order their lives or to 
determine their course, but the right of contract in a limited 
way is being recognized, and men and women are timidly and 
apprehensively asking to be heard in the matter of fixing their 
compensation. But the Goverrmcnt controlling the industries 
is supreme. It owns all raw materials, controls and operates 
the factories and plants and industries aside from agriculture, 
and the people therefore must submit to its decrees. Because 
of the inefiiciency of the Government the cost of production is 
enormous. With the increase in wages the costs of production 
are augmented, and with the high level of commodity prices 
which has been reached the purchasing power of the ruble is 
reduced to the vanishing point. Labor, therefore, is the vicvim 
of communist policies. Not only the capitalist, who has been 
deprived of his property, but also the workingman, who has 
been despoiled*of his liberty, suffers under Bolshevik rule. 

A table submitted to me by the soviet officials in the Ural 
district reveals the catastrophic decline in production under the 
Bolshevik Government. In 1913 the production of ores in the 
district amounted to 110,000,000 poods; for the year ending 
September 1, 1923, the production was but 14,500,000 poods; 
the production of copper for 1913 was 41,000,000 poods, as 
against 4,000,000 for 1923; the production of coal was 655,000,000 
poods for 1913; and 71,000,000 poods for the year ending Sep- 
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tember 1, 1923. Senators are familiar with the fact that the 
Ural Mountains are renowned for their platinum deposits. 
The demand for platinum has been great during and since the 
war, and the prices paid to secure it have been much above the 
pre-war level. The Bolshevik Government seized these mines, 
including the machinery, and had a free hand in the production 
of platinum. The output in 1913 was 329 poods, but for the 
fiseal year 1923 only 24 poods; the salt production for the year 
1918 was 21,500,000 poods, but 16,000,000 only in 1923; the pro- 
duction of cast iron for 1913 was 56,000,000 poods, and for the 
fiscal year 1922-23 but 8,000,000 poods; the yield of iron (Mar- 
tin) was 49,000,000 poods for 1913; and 11,500,000 for 1922-23; 
there were produced 14,000,000 poods of sheet iron in 1913; and 
3,000,000 only in 1923 ; 22,000,000 poods of tool iron were produced 
in 1913, and but 5,000,000 in 1922-23; the production of red 
copper for 1913 was 1,000,000 poods, but in 1922-23 only 120,000 
poods. 

Substantially the same disparity exists in the production of 
paper and all chemical and wood products. Throughout Russia 
I observed hundreds of plants and factories which had been 


closed; many were in ruins, and some which I visited were in | 


a dilapidated and run-down condition. A report submitted by 


the Soviet Government shows that from January to July, in- | 


clusive, 1923, from 10 per cent to nearly 19 per cent of all ex- 
penditures made by the Government were devoted to meeting 
deficits arising from the operation of industrial and manu- 
facturing plants and the Government’s agricultural activities. 
It is worthy of note that the Government has undertaken to 


operate a number of large estates which were confiscated. It | 


selected the richest and the best. Communists insisted that the 
Jovernment could and should conduct agricultural operations 
upon a large scale, and that with its control of labor and the 
railroads, as well as all forms of property, and with the great 


would result. But the experience of the Government in its 
agricultural activities has been disappointing and losses have 
resulted which have been met by increased taxation and the 
emission of paper rubles. I heard many complaints from peas- 
ants that those employed upon the so-called Government farms 
enjoyed many advantages over the rest of the people; that their 
wages were higher and the preferences and favors granted 
placed them in a preferred position. The criticism was heard 
that these employees were indolent and inefficient, notwith- 
standing the superior advantages which they enjoyed. I should 
add, however, that the Government has sought to introduce im- 
proved methods of agriculture at these various estates, and has 
also made efforts to improve the various breeds of domestic 
animals required by the people. But the same paralysis and 
inefiiciency which exhibits itself in other industries controlled 
by the Government neutralizes the good intentions of the Goy- 
ernment and bring to naught their schemes and plans. The 
same report to which I have referred reveals that the expenses 
for the national defense for the same period consumed approxi- 
mately 144 per cent of the national outlay; 21 per cent to 31:8 
per cent of the national expenditures were required to meet 
administrative expenses; education and all cultural and socia’ 
activities received from 3.4 per cent to 5.9 per cent of all 
national expenditures. 

These deficits, of course, call for additional issues of paper 
rubles, and these emissions are immediately reflected in higher 
prices for industrial commodities. As I have heretofore stated, 
the deficit for the fiscal year ending in 1923 will be between 60 
per cent and 70 per cent of the entire national outlay. When 
I entered Russia it required 240,000,000 rubles to purchase one 
dollar. So rapid was the decline in the ruble that, in the last 
days of September and before my departure from Russia, a 
dollar would produce approximately 800,000,000 rubles, and 
since then, as I am advised, the decline of the ruble has been 
rapid. 

The budget prepared for the fiscal year 1922-23 called for an 
expenditure of 1,418,816,517 rubles (gold), and it was esti- 
mated that the income for the same fiscal year would be 
1,056,000,000 (gold) rubles. There were allocated to education 
48,000,000 rubles; health, 15,000,000 rubles; finance, 130,000,000 
rubles; transport, 46,500,000 rubles; posts and telegraphs, 
30,000,000 rubles; war, 21,000,000 rubles; loans and subsidies to 
industry, 94,000,000 rubles; agriculture, 58,000,000 rubles; and 
to local political subdivisions, 63,000,000 rubles. The budget 
provided that 26,500,000 rubles were to be devoted to financing 
the state banks, and 74,000,000 rubles to the purchase of food 
supplies. 

Authentic information which I have received since leaving 
Russia proves that the expenditures are much greater and that 
the subsidies paid to the enterprises and industries operated 
by the Government were much larger than anticipated or for 
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which provisions have been made. The soviet authorities, per- 
ceiving the disastrous effects to industry and to economic 
restoration resulting from these enormous deficits met by 
paper emissions, have imposed additional taxes upon the people. 
I have referred to those laid upon the peasants and have also 
alluded to the very heavy burdens in the shape of licenses and 
taxes imposed upon all forms of private enterprise. The indi- 
vidual engaging in any form of trade or commerce has been 
encountered at every turn by the voracious demands of the 
Government. I talked with many persons coming within the 
categories referred to, and they were loud in their complaints 
against what they regarded as the unjust exactions of the 
Government. 

Authentic reports which have come from Russia during the 
past few months show that the Government is still pursuing 
this disastrous policy toward those who are seeking to engage 
in private enterprise. Moreover, recent reports indicate that 
the wing of the party opposed to private ownership of prop- 
erty in any form is exercising greater power than it did during 
1922 and 1923. If unchecked, it will destroy these new busi- 
ness enterprises and set back the hand upon the dial of progress. 

Senators have noticed that many thousands have been ar- 
rested since Lenin’s death and since Dzerzhinsky has been 
placed as the supreme head of the economic council. Dzer- 
zhinsky, as the Senators will recall, is the head of the cheka. 
He is the embodiment of cruelty and oppression, Human life 
is unimportant, and he would snuff out the lives of thousands 
as quickly as he would extinguish a candie if he regarded their 
destruction as of advantage to communism, Thousands of 
small traders and business men have been arrested during 
the past few months and exiled to Arctic regions and Siberian 
prisons. Their fate is a most unhappy one, and the hardships 


, at | to which they will be subjected will undermine the health of 
demand for agricultural products throughout Europe profits | 


mest and close the eyes in death of many before the expira- 
tion of their prison terms. 

I have referred to the diminishing production in all branches 
of industry. In this connection I invite the attention of Sena- 
tors to an article appearing in the Izvestia, No. 255, under date 
of November 7, 1923, which confirms the views which L have 
expressed and the data which I obtained in Russia. It will be 
remembered that this is a Bolshevik organ, and would present 
the facts in as favorable a light as possible to the Soviet 
régime. The article states that the coal production in poods 
for 1913 amounted to 1,738,000, and in 1922-23—that means 
for the fiscal year ending October 1, 1923--it was 648,995 
poods. The production of petroleum was but 55 per cent of 
the 1913 yield. The production of pig iron in 1913 amounted 
to nearly 257,000,000 poods, and in 1922-238 to 18,360,000, or 
7.1 per cent. The production of open-hearth steel ingois in 
1918 was 259,268,000 poods as against 36,000,000 poods for the 
fiscal year 1922-23. The production in rolled-steel products 
for the year 1913 amounted to 214,220,000 poods as against 
27,681,000 poods for 1922-23. 

In 1913, 16,000,000 poods of cotton yarn were manufactured, 
and in 1922-23 but 4,355,000 poods. The production of woolen 
yarn in 1913 amounted to 2,400,000 poods, and in 1922-23 to but 
874,000 poods. The showing in linen-yarn production is much 
better, there being 2,093,000 poods in. 1913 and 1,755,000 poods in 
1922-23. In the basic chemicals there were produced in 1913 
more than twenty-seven and one-half million poods, as against 
12,448,000 in 1922-23. 

In the mining industry, nonprecious metals, 638,400,000 poods 
were produced in 1913, and only 29,280,000, or 4.6 per cent, in 
1922-23. The production of gold was but 9.2 per cent in 1922-3 
of the production in 1913; and the platinum production was but 
19.3 per cent in 1922-23 as against the production in 1913. The 
preduction in the glass industry for the year 1913 was 11,200,000 
poods, as against 3,767,000 poods in 1922-23. In the tanning in- 
dustry, given in terms of large hides or pieces, the production 
was 16,500,000 in 1913, as against 5,376,000 in 1922-23. 

Russia produced in 1912 nearly 55,000,000 pairs of boots and 
shoes, and only 3,102,000 pairs in 1922-23. The paper industry 
had shrunk to approximately 40 per cent in 1922-25 of the pre 
war production, and the production of sugar had been reduced 
from 82,000,000 poods in 1913 to 18,000,000 poods in 1922-23. 
Substantially the same decline is shown in all other lines of 
production. Notwithstanding the great forests to be found in 
Russia, the timber output under Bolshevik régime has been 
almost negligible. There were large supplies of timber in va- 
rious forms which had been produced prior to and during the 
war. These were seized by the Bolshevik Government, and the 
unimportant timber experts from Russia since the Bolsheviks 
came into power have come from the confiscated pre-war sup- 
plies. 
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Undoubtedly, in some industries controlled by the state there A number of individuals visited Russia and attempted to 
has been an increase in production since 1920-21, and with the | negotiate for various concessions. Some were mere adven- 
efforts to secure experts (some of whom were former managers | turers without financial backing, who hoped to obtain valuable 
of industries) and scientific aid, improvement will be shown | concessions which they expected to dispose of at great profit 
both in quantity and also in cost of production. | outside of Russia. Others in good faith endeavored to obtain 

There are now more than 4,500 experts and technical men | concessions for the development of some of Russia’s industries 
who are not communists employed by the Government, and | and, of course, to secure profit to themselves and associates. 
they are receiving more than the maximum compensation pro- Krassin, one of the ablest Bolshevik leaders, and who for 
vided by law. It was deemed imperative by the Bolsheviks that | years has been head of the foreign trade section of the Govern- 
the services of these men be obtained. The statement will bear | ment, stated to me that while few concessions had been granted, 

repetition that the Bolshevik officials realize that » continuation | in his opinion more would be granted. He and other soviet 
of the economie situation which has prevaiied in Russia under | leaders declared to me upon numerous occasions that the Soviet 
their régime will mean an uprising which will destroy thelr | Govermment needed capital for the development of Russia’s 
power. There are fanatical Bolsheviks who are unwilling to resources and the restoration of her industries. But the point 
make any concession and have resented the reforms granted. | was emphasized that such capital was preferred in the form 
There are others who believe that neither Russia nor the world | of loans rather than through concessions. 

is yet ready for communism, and they are satisfied to intrench | While in Russia I made inquiry of the soviet leaders in every 
themselves in the Government within the citadels of state capi- | Province visited, and also conferred with many persons in a 
talism. There are still others who are disillusioned and are position to know the facts, for the purpose of ascertaining 
willing for other reforms to be made, believing that only by whether concessions had been granted or foreign capital was 
the adoption of still more liberal policies can the Government | being imvested in Russia. The soviet leaders furnished me a 
stand and Russia be rehabilitated. list of concessions which they claimed had been granted. It 

The railroad system of Russia, the greater portion of which refuted the published statements referred to and showed fhat 
was owned and operated by the Government before the war, | the number of concessions was insignificant amd the privileges 
and which for a number of years prior thereto returned profits | or rights granted unimportant. But two concessions had been 
to the Government, has called for large subsidies from the | granted relating to oil fields. The Barnsdale Co., controlled 
public treasury. As a result of the World War and the civil by Harry F. Sinclair, had entered into a contract calling for 
war the railroad system was demoralized. Tracks were de- | the Grilling of a number of wells In the famous Baku of! dis- 
stroyed and most of the engines and cars were unfit for service. | trict and the repairing of a number of wells which were now un- 
The tracks have been rebuilt or greatly improved, most of the productive because of injuries to the casings during the war or 
engines and cars have been repaired, and the transportation for the lack of care during and since that period, as a result 
system is now in a far better condition than at any time since of which water had filled them. I visited these oil fields, in 
the Bolsheviks seized power in Russia. However, engines and which thousands of wells had been drilled and which had 
cars are still idle, thousands being unused; but it is beeause yielded hundreds of millions of barrels of oil. Most of them 
there is no freight to be shipped. Some statistics exhibited to were unproductive, and the hand of @ecay and desolation 
me show less than 80 per cent of freight hauled, measured by rested upon what had once been a source of great wealth to 
pre-war shipments. the state and to the owners of the fields. 

Russia before the war possessed thousands of boats which However, several hundred wells were producing, and the 
were used in conveying enormous tonnage throughout the Em- soviet authorities were painfully and unskillfully attempting to 
pire. The Volga River was a mighty waterway upon whose drive other wells and repair the waste and ruin which existed. 
broad bosom millions of tons of freight were carried annually. O71 experts whom I met stated that the Baku of] fields were 
Other rivers, not only in European Russia but in Siberia, car- perhaps the richest in the world and would yield billions of 
ried numerous flotilla of barges and boats which were impor-  parrels more. I might add in passing that the figures furnished 
tant to commerce and to the development of Russia. A visit | me in Baku showed that, though these wells, when in the hands 
to these waterways reveals the paucity of water traffic. Hun- of private owners, yielded enormous profits, they were now 
dreds of magnificent boats are stranded and rotting and decay-'| being operated at a loss, notwithstanding the great demand for 
ing at wharves and upon shoals and sand bars. But improve- oil and the high prices charged by the soviet authorities to 
ment was noted even in this important branch of national life, the various industries owned and controlled by the state to 
and with an increase in production the water transportation which it disposed of the same. 
facilities of Russia will become correspondingly important. My information was that the contract held by the Barnesdale 

Notwithstanding this gloomy picture, it must be said that there Co. would prove highly profitable to it. Its terms, so far as I 
is improvement in the various branches of industry; and if the | could learn, called fer the payment in gold by the Soviet Gov- 
Bolshevik Government will permit the return of the former own-. ernment of varying amounts for the wells sunk by the com- 
ers and managers and will place in their hands or under their pany and also a percentage of the oil produced, which, I was 
direction the industries which played so important a part in | teld by several persons, amounted to 20 per cent of the yield. 
the life of Russia before the war and which were contributing | One of Mr. Sinclair's companies also has a concession to ex- 
so much to her material prosperity, then a new era will dawa | ploit the island of Sakhalin. I did not learn what the terms of 
in Russia. The progress of Russia in industrial lines for a num- this concession were. 
ber of years preceding the war was most remarkable. Her tex- A German company had obtained a contract for fhe mining 
tile mills were among the best in the world. Her development | of manganese ere near the Black Sea. I was informed by per- 
of the sugar industry had reached a high degree of perfection, sons whe were familiar with the contract that the concession 
and her oil output placed Russia near the head in the list of was not profitable, owing to the unfair and rigid construction 
the oil-producing countries of the world. With her enermous placed by the Soviet Government upon the contract and the 
resources Russia, under liberal government, will increase in nagging and exasperating provisions and irregular, improper, 
influence and power in the world. and unjust exactions demanded. 

CONCESSIONS The Krupp Co., a German corporation, obtained a concession 

For a number of years, both in Europe and the United States, to develop &. SOR of saanreeera sate a ane on 
frequent reports have been published that the Bolshevik régime | =~ — DERE SS ER ee ee en ee eee 

as eT ing’ SsSlopns “f Ts — 
Russian industries and resources: and a number of Individuals, | A concession had been obtained by the Allied American 
moug them a Mr, Vanderlip, have claimed that they had valu. Corporation to operate an asbestos property near Ekaterinburg 
oe Ss ” i in the Ural Mountains, and a few permits were given by the 
able contracts ‘to mine eres, develep of! fields, exploit timber- 
. . | Government to Russians and foreigners to work upen a small 
lands, and to engage in various other activities, 

The facts are that but few concessions have been granted, Scale some of the mineral regions im Siberia. The soviet lead- 
and most ef them are unimportant. ‘The Bolshevik leaders, ers having charge of the mineral resources ef the Ural Moun- 
atter the New Economic Policy was promulgated, announced | tains stated to me that mo concessions would be gra 
that the Government was willing to grant concessions, provid- | exploit any of the mineral wealth ef that section, that at on 
ing that those seeking the same had adequate financial ability | 
and would accept the terms prescribed. It was am clear, that now the Government was determined to develop 
however, thet persons of limited means were not wanted, nor 
would concessions ‘be granted to develop or exploit small enter- | So far as I could learn, there were no grants or concessions 
prises, It soon became apparent that the soviet authorities | relating to oil or mineral lands ‘other than these to which I 
expected concessionaires to aid the Bolshevik Government in | have just referred. 
securing loans and obtaining material advantages in the matter The timber resources of Russia are important, but cences- 
of foreign trade. sions to exploit these lands are not:numerous, perhaps not 
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more than five or six having been granted; and, aside from two 
or three, they are not of importance. A concession was ob- 
tained by a German company while I was in Russia, but the 
terms imposed were regarded by various foreigners with whom 
I spoke (and who were familiar with the section) as being 
so onerous as to be oppressive and to render the concession 
of but little, if any, value. The concession related to a tract 
of land some distance from Petrograd and required the ex- 
penditure of several millions of dollars in the construction 
of a railroad to connect the property with one of the important 
lines of transportation. 

A number of foreigners were in Russia during the two months 
that I spent there, investigating conditions with a view to ob- 
taining concessions or negotiating contracts for foreign trade. 
Several of them informed me that the economic and political 
conditions were so unfavorable and the terms required so 
harsh and restrictive that they were unwilling to attempt to 
do business with the Soviet Government or the. Russian people. 
Several of them stated that the terms offered by the soviet 
authorities contained so many exceptions and conditions that 
no one could afford the hazards and risks which they involved. 
Moreover, they said the requirements regarding labor and taxes 
and supervision, and the insecurity of the capital invested, 
were such as to prohibit accepting the same. Obstacles were 
interposed to buying the necessary equipment, machinery, and so 
forth, in the United States, and the uncertainty of delivery and 
the bureaucratic control which made progress and efficiency 
in any undertaking impossible all constituted insuperable ob- 
stacles in their minds to entering into any contractual rela- 
tions with the Government. There was also a feeling of in- 
security and the fear that if investments were made or conces- 
sions obtained, which upon being developed proved valuable, 
the Soviet Government would find some pretext to deprive the 
concessionaries of their property and rights under the contract. 

As stated, some who were seeking contracts were dissatisfied 
with labor conditions and the power exercised by the com- 
munist leaders over employees and the labor organizations. 
Still others feared that the central government and the local 
soviets would devise such oppressive taxation schemes, tariffs, 
licenses, and import and export regulations as to prohibit suc- 
cessful operations. My attention was called to the difficulty 
in obtaining permission to import into Russia supplies and 
machinery required in the execution of a number of contracts 
which had been entered into with the soviet authorities. 

The evils of the powerful and oppressive bureaucracy were 
pointed out to me and were apparent, and they were regarded as 
almost insuperable obstacles to the doing of any important 
business with the Bolshevik Government. One person whom I 
met stated that the taxes and the governmental exactions and 
the requirements of the labor organizations, including insur- 
ance, amounted to 37 per cent of the entire expenditures which 
he was called upon to make, including overhead and wages. 
However, I believe that favorable concessions may be obtained 
by corporations or persons of great wealth, if the soviet au- 
thorities can perceive benefits to the Bolshevik Government. 
Senators may have seen the reports that the recognition ac- 
corded a few days ago to the Soviei Government by the Italian 
Government involved concessions to Italy to exploit certain 
coal fields in southern Russia. 

In my opinion, however, the Bolshevik leaders are not to be 
criticised ; indeed, I think they have acted wisely in granting so 
few concessions. 1 believe that the resources of Russia should 
be held for the Russian people, and I have not favored nor 
do I now favor the efforts by foreign capitalists to exploit 
Russia or to drive sharp bargains which would deprive the 
Russian people of the inheritance which is theirs. Undoubtedly 
the expenditure of large sums of foreign capital in Russia would 
more quickly develop her resources; but they will be developed 
in due season, and a wise national policy calls for a comprehen- 
sive and rational conservation policy. Russia should conserve 
her national resources to meet the needs of future generations. 


PUBLIC ORDER AND MORALS 


As herein indicated, the data obtained established that, 
following the accession to power of the Bolsheviks, there was a 
loosening of all moral ties and a general breakdown in the 
social organism, Crimes of all kinds increased, home ties 
were destroyed, and immorality became widespread. 

The revolution, it was understood, was an assault not only 
upon the political but upon the social structure; and all the 
things which the bourgeoisie and the capitalistic nations had 
regarded as important, if not vital, in the social and economic 
life of the people were treated as hateful excrescences, to be 
excised and destroyed. The new-found freedom could only be 
enjoyed by repudiating former conditions. Accordingly the 
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church and its influences were denounced, parental authority 
was assailed, home and family ties were regarded as manifes- 
tations of bourgeois sentimentality and religious superstition ; 
marriage was no longer regarded as a sacrament and a last- 
ing and sacred obligation. Excesses were committed and vio- 
lations of the proprieties and decencies of an enlightened 
social order grew to serious proportions. Everything was in 
a condition of flux. There were millions of soldiers, some 
demobilized, many fleeing, and hundreds of thousands roaming 
through the country. Criminals, neurotics, persons of limited 
moral perception, fanatics who believed that the acknowledg- 
ment of any form of moral restraint was heresy to com- 
munism, all of these jangling and discordant forces mingled 
together, producing confusion which drowned for the moment 
the true voice of Russia and bound with heavy chains the fine 
soul of the Russian people. 

But these frightful days are passing, and the voice of sanity 
and reason is beginning to be heard above the cries and tumults 
of the discordant and destructive forces. The Russian people 
are moving slowly but surely in the direction of normal condi- 
tions of life. Progress is slow, but each advance gathers 
strength to make further gains. Not only the peasants but an 
overwhelming majority of the people still regard marriage as a 
sacrament, and in the churches and cathedrals it is solemnly 
performed by priests and prelates in their priestly robes. The 
number of divorces, which was shockingly large for a number 
of years, bas diminished, and the importance of preserving the 
home and strengthening family ties is apparent even among 
some Bolshevists. 

Notwithstanding the ease with which divorces are obtained, 
the number, as stated, is decreasing, and a sentiment is develop- 
ing among all classes. unfavorable to the lax system which 
prevails. Marriage is performed by merely registering before 
an unimportant official. The following day or at any time 
thereafter the married parties may be divorced by registering 
in the same informal way before the same official or one of 
similar authority. But there are multiplying evidences that 
Where either of the spouses objects the divorce courts are 
less willing to sever the matrimonial bonds, particularly where 
there were minor children and their interests would be affected 
thereby. And a number of decisions were brought to my atten- 
tion where the offending husband was compelled to pay monthly 
sums, commensurate with his earnings, for the support of minor 
children. 

Marriages between communists and noncommunists are infre- 
quent, and a communist may not marry in the church or have 
any religious ceremony performed. 

Where love triumphs over devotion to communism the penalty 
is expulsion of the offending communist from the party, and 
there are instances where communists have married Christian 
women who refused to renounce their devotion to the church. 
But the reverse is true, and the claim is thade by communists 
that there are marriages where the noncommunist spouse ac- 
cepted the faith of the communist spouse. But the Instincts 
and traditions and the spiritual and moral precepts which have 
guided nations and peoples can rot be blotted out, and the tides 
of life are stronger than the dikes erected by communists upon 
the sands of Marxian philosophy. And communist homes are 
not immune from love and affection; family ties there bind 
members together with strong and powerful bonds; and human 
nature there asserts itself, and the husband and father secks 
to protect wife and children and to provide for their present 
and future wants. This means the acquisition of property, in- 
cluding home, with all that is implied and found in that sacred 
word, and creates the desire for the establishment of a system 
of government which will afford security in the possession and 
use of the same. 

To illustrate that theoretical and doctrinaire communism is 
one thing, but when applied it is something different, numerous 
instances were brought to my attention showing constant de- 
partures from the ideals of communism. Within the interior of 
Russia were found a group of severa>’ score of communists who 
had left Russia prior to the revolution and taken up their resi- 
dence in the United States. Two or three years ago, in order 
to enjoy the benefits of communism, which they said were de- 
nied them in the United States, they returned to Russia with 
considerable property and with unbounded enthusiasm for the 
Bolshevik Government. Most of them were unmarried and they 
lived for some time in communal form. This condition grew 
intolerable, and many of them obtained separate quarters. 
Most of them married Russian girls who wanted homes and 
proper provisions made for their support. 

In conversation with a number of these disillusioned com- 
munists they evinced great interest in the United States and 
showed no hostility to its laws and institutions. They said that 
communism did not work out in the practical affairs of life 
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as they had expected; that they were still communists theo- 
retically, but that the werld was not yet ready for communism 
and under existing conditions its dectrines were inapplicable. 
Speaking generally, there is publie order and a general ob- 
ryance of the laws and regulations promulgated by the Bol- 
evik Government. One may travel by night or day in most 
rts of Russia without fear of molestation. In some sections, 
owever, particwarly where it is mountainous and difficult of 
cess, marauding bands take refuge, from which they make 
neursions into the surrounding territory and commit larcenies 
und acts of pillage, and not infrequently murder. But the 
Russian people are naturally law-abiding and submit to injus- 
tices at the hands of these in authority, even when resistance 
would find justification. The Belshevik Government, with its 
cheka and militia and military forces, exercises the utmost 
Vigilance in suppressing disorders and in preventing violations 
of law, With its espionage system and its thousands of secret 
agents, who penetrate every part of the land, the Bolshevik 
leaders are able to afford protection te the people against the 
ordinary transgressions and offenses common to most countries. 
Hlowever, homicides frequently oecur, and the punishment is 
so inadequate that many with whom [I conferred in Russia 
deelared that crimes of this nature were increasing. A number 
of judges and Bolshevik officials told me that the maximum pen- 
aliy for willful and deliberate murder was eight years in 
prison. Communists seem to regard human life as unimportant, 
robbery frequently brings the death penalty, and any act 
or omission eonstrued to be thimical to the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment subjects the offender to capital punishment. Infanticide 
is commen and is not regarded as an offense. Nor is abortion 
regarded as a erime. Indeed, I was informed by the Bolshevik 
officials that in certain hospitals abortions could be procured 
wirhout charge and without the names of the parties concerned 
heeoming knewn. I was also told that certain physicians and 
surgeons were authorized to engage in this practice. Later I 
visited a number of hospitals and made ineniries of those in 
charge, and they eonfirmed the information which I had re- 
cetved. I was also shown the law which legalized abortions. 
\dultery and sexual viees do not come under the ban of the law. 
luirceny and embezzlement sare common. It should be said, 
however, that the manner in which the people have been 
robbed and exploited by the Government, followed by hardships, 
privations, and starvation, would naturally result in a general 
disregard of the proprietary interests of the individual im any 
orm of property. Most of the thefts, however, are such as 
wonld be classed in our country as petty lareeny. In every 
part of Russia I learned of embezzlements by employees of the 
Government. This offense was common in stores, industrial 
plunts, tramsportation systems, and in governmental enterprises 
cenerally. 
In a number of prisons which I visited I discovered that a 
large proportion of those incarcerated had been convicted of 
embezzlement or theft of Government property. I also fuund 


ut 


that many of the inmates of the prisons had been convicted of | 


bribery and various forms of corruption in office. Leading 
Bolshevik officials admitted that one of the most difficult prob- 
lems they had to meet was that arising from graft, corruption, 
und bribery upon the part of officials and employees of the 
Government. The Government was acting vigorously in its 
efforts to eradicate these evils, and almost daily I heard of 
arrests and convictions of employees of the Government for 
crimes of the character which I have just described. Many 
officials of the Bolshevik Government whom I met impressed 
as being men of honesty and probity. They were greatly 
disturbed over the thefts and violations of law upon the part 
of Government employees, and were most sincere in their efforts 
to give to the people efficient and honest administration. 
Riussia has her liquor problem, though it is not so serious as 
is in the United States. The Government seeks to control 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating beverages. The aleo- 
holie content is limited ang the quantity manufactured under 


the auspices of the Government is much less than might be ex- 
pected, 


me 


indeed, I was surprised:-to find many districts in which no 
hquors of any kind were manufactured or sold. This state 
ment should be qualified, however. Some persons in violation 
f the law have their home-brew or illicitly produce their vodka, 
In most of the cities and towns wines and beer were easily ob- 
ined, in Moseow and other large cities there were numerous 
sheups where various kinds of liquor were sold. I learned that 
e were frequent prosecutions for the Micit manufacture of 
vodka and other forms ef intoxicating beverages. However, it 
gives me pleasure to say that I found the Russian people, gen- 
evolly speaking, temperate and free from the vice of drunken- 
Vhen we recall the excessive use of vodka and other 


tile 


Less, 
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forms ef intexieating liquor prior to the World War, the condi- 
tion in Russia te-day furnishes eonvincing proof that the cause 
of temperance has made remarkable advancement. Undoubt- 
edly the poverty of the people has been a contributing cause to 
the temperance movement, which has been recognized by the 
people as a proper and permanent reform. 

The Bolshevik Government promotes lotteries and obtains 
considernble revenue from this immoral practice. 

At one of the first railroad stations entered, after crossing 
the Russian border, I observed flaming posters which our in- 
terpreters stated told of the large prize which had been won 
by a woman in the recent lottery drawing conducted by the 
Government; and I observed in every part of Russia visited 
advertisements calling attention to various lottery schemes 
which were being conducted by the Government. 

Gambling houses were also licensed by the Government, and 
in a number of cities I visited lieensed gambling halls and 
found them crowded with men and women, old and young, who 
were feverishly awaiting an opportunity to take part in the 
various games of chance and gambling devices. In Moscow, 
the building in which gambling was conducted was commodious 
and had rather rich appointments. It was within an inclosure 
which contained amusement halls and theaters, where vaude- 
ville, theatrical, and musical performances were being held. 
Thousands of persons were within the inclesure, and many of 
them, as siated, visited the building where the games of chanee 
were being conducted. ; 

May I add parenthetically that, among the vast throng, 
numbering perhaps ten or fifteen thousand, I did not observe 
an intoxicated person, nor was there the slightest evidence of 
disorder or improper conduct; and may I further add that I 
visited many large cities and towns and mingled with large 
groups of people in the parks and theaters and places of amuse- 
ment and recreation, and do not recall having seen an intox!i- 
cated person or any offensive or reprehensible act. 

I visited the slums and most insanitary and undesirable 
parts of a number of the cities, and met and talked with beg- 
gars and outcasts, and what might be called the lowest types 
of people. They were all orderly and meeting the conditions 
surrounding them with patience and more or less stoicism. 


BANKS AND BANKING 


Prior to the war the banking facilities of Russia substantially 
met the needs of the people. Numerous banks existed threugh- 
out the Empire, and they were conducted in harmony with 
well-recognized and sound banking methods. When the Bol- 
sheviks obtained control of the Government, they took pos- 
| session of all banks and confiscated their assets. It was stated 
that they were “ absorbed into the People’s Bank.” ‘The facts 
were that the Bolshevik Government seized all the assets and 
| converted them to its own use. Many foreigners had deposits 
} in Russian banks, which were confiseated, as were the deposits 
of the Russians. . 

Senators will recall that the comnrunist leaders declared 
| that banks were odious features of the capitalistic system, and 
| so the whole banking system was destroyed and decrees issued 
forbidding the use of money. The gold reserves held by the 
Czar’s Government, when it was overthrown, amounted to 
more than six hundred millions of dollars. There were in the 
Treasury, also, large gold deposits by Rumania. The Bolshevik 
Government seized these gold reserves and deposits, and so far 
as I could ascertain used them for various purpeses. I was 
unable to learn the value of the gold now held by the Govern- 
ment, although the weight of the evidence indicated that the 
residue of this enormous deposit amounts to but a few millions 
of dollars. It has been used fer various purposes, and much 
of it has been dissipated in propaganda and in various schemes 
and activities of the Bolshevik Government. 

Its efforts to abolish the use of money met with humiliating 
defeat. The large paper emissions, amounting to quadrillions 
of rubles, brought the Soviet Government to the brink of the 
abyss, into which it would have plunged except for the prompt 
retreat ordered by Lenin, The Bolshevik leaders discovered in 
1921-22 that a “ bankless” condition could no longer continue. 
The Government continued to issue its paper rubles, but some 
of its wiser leaders and fiscal experts determined that a bank- 
ing system must be established which would furnish credits 
and aid in reviving trade and industry. Accordingly the Rus- 
sian State Bank was organized. Theoretically it is not con- 
nected with the Government and is declared to be “an inde- 
pendent juridical unit, with its own property quite apart from 
the property of the Republic.” 

I visited and conferred with a number of its directors. 
Those whom I met expressed sound and sane views and an- 
nounced a policy which, if adhered to, will materialiy con- 
tribute to the industrial rehabilitation of Russia. The Rus- 
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sian Government thus far has not interfered with the policy 


of the bank nor attempted to plaee the reserves of the bank 
behind the paper rubles emitted by the Government to meet 
its continuing deficits. As I have stated, the present Bolshevik 
leaders appreciate that Russia's pregress depends upon bal- 
ancing its budget. The poverty of the people and the inept 
and unsound and uneconemical policies, if continued, will pre- 
vent the consummation of this plan. If the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment lays its hands upon the Russian State Bank and appro- 
priates the reserves there provided, then destruction will ever- 
take the bank and the little credit which Russia is now 
obtaining and employing te advantage im foreign trade will 
be lost. 

In the vaults of the State Bank, which I visited, I saw large 
quantities of gold and silver bullion and American gold notes 
and English pound notes of the valwe of several million dol- 
lars. The original capital of the bank was 2,000,000 rubles 
gold. It is now fixed at 5,000,000 chervonetzi. The chervonetz 
was an old Russian coin, the equivalent of 10 gold rubles. 
The bank has coined gold chervonetzi, and I found them in cir- 
culation in various parts of Russia. The bank also issues 


bank-nete currency, the value of the unit being equal to about | 


$5.14. Under the law and the regulations governing the bank 
its currency must be protected by a reserve equal to the entire 
currency outstanding. Of this reserve, 50 per cent must be 


gold or foreign currency recognized as sound and stable, such | 


as the American dellar or the English pound. The notes of 
the bank are legal tender for payments due the State in gold 
and private persons. I discovered that they were in great 
demand throughout Russia and were regarded by all classes 
as being stable and ef the value which they were supposed te 
represent. 


The introduction of this new and stable currency had a | 


most salutary effect upen the industrial and business life of 
Russia. It affords a certain and definite medium of exchange 
and a basis for business transactions which permits trans- 
actions relating to the future to be entered into without the 
anxiety and misgivings, not to say terror, which accompany 
business dealings where a violently fluctuating currency is 
involved. 

When I visited the bank in August, the president stated 
that the note-issuing department of the bank showed outstand- 
ing chervenetzi amounting to 10,761,145. The gold and foreign 
currency back of this issue aggregated 5,313,302 chervonetzi. 
I was shown bills of exchange and other assets which, it was 
stated, fully protected the outstanding note issue. This bank 
has correspondents in most European countries and has three 
representatives in New York. It has a large number of branch 
banks throughout Russia. I was pleased to learn that the 
Russian people were beginning to have confidence in banks, 
and I was told by officers of several banks which I visited 
that checking accounts were being opened and deposits being 


made by an inereasing number of individuals. When it is) 


recalled that the Soviet Gevernment destroyed all banks and 
interdicted the use of money, and that this situation existed 


up to two years ago, it is quite apparent that progress is being 


made, and a most remarkable change in the views and psychol- 
ogy of the people has oecurred. 

One of the banks which I visited in Moscow occupies a 
magnificent building and employs a large number of people. 
A portien of the capital was furnished by the Soviet Govern- 
ment and a considerable part by residents of Sweden and 
citizens of Russia. I visited this bank three or four times, 
and upon each oceasion it was thronged with people, some 
of whom were making deposits, others obtaining money, and 
some buying bills of exchange. The bank was doing a profit- 
able banking business. The officials with whom I conversed 
were sanguine of its success and optimistic as to the future 


of Russia. In Harkey and Tiflis and other cities whieh I | 
visited I found banking institutions which were meeting with 


a reasonable degree of success. However, I found opposi- 
tion upen the part of radical communists, who regarded the 
return of banks to Russia as a repereussion of capitalism which 
would impede the firm establishment of a communistie system. 


SHALL THE UNITED STATES RECOGNIZE THE BOLSHEVIK GOVERNMENT OK 
BNTER INTO TRAPS RELATIONS WITH IT 


Prior to the World War Russia constituted a part of the 
great family of nations and was recognized by all powers. 
This position was not changed by the war, except that the 
central empires severed diplomatic relations with the Russian 
Government. The Bolshevik Government signalized its acces- 
sion to power by immediately abrogating all treaties between 
Russia and other nations. Its position was one of noninter- 
course with other states, and it signified its purpose to have 


|} mo diplomatic or friendly relations with amy powers. It an- 
nounced that the “class struggle” which was to destroy all 
govermnents had begun and would be pursued relentlessly until 
| a proletarian dictatorship ruled the world. 
| The relations between the United States ard the Russtan 
| Government were always cordial, and between the peoples of 
| the two countries strong ties of friendship had existed. Upon 
the overtbrew of the OCzaristic régime the Government of the 
United: States signified its deep interest in the new HRepubtic 
which was formed and gave convincing proof of its desire to 
aid the Russian people in establishing a free and independent 
| Republic. 

Pven after the Kerensky récime was overthrown by the 
Bolsheviks, President Wilson sought contacts with them 
and, for the American people, declared their unfailing friend- 
ship fer the people of Russia: but the Bolshevik leaders, in 
harmony with their world-wide revolutionary plan, repulsed 
these advances and gave evidence of their malignant hatred of 
this Republic, as well as all nations which came within the 
Classification of capitalistic nations. The attitude of the 
Bolshevik Government was a challenge to every nation and 
to the industrial and ecenomic system prevailing throuchout 
the world. The Bolshevik leaders immediately deprived the 
American ambassador, as well as all consular and diplomatic 
representatives of this Government who were in Russia, of the 
privileges which custem and treaties had provided for officinis 
of that character, among them being the richt te send cables 
and to communicate with their Government; and finally their 
menacing attitude compelled these officials te withdraw from 
Russia. The attitude of the Bolshevists toward the diple- 
| matie representatives of other nations who were accredited 
'to the Russian Government was similar, and substantially 
all of them were forced to leave Russian soil 

Undoubtedly representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment, as well as others, would have remained in Russia had 
it not been for the abrogation of all treaties and the treatment 
aecorded them by the Bolshevik Government. 

Following the revolution in Mexieo and the severing of 
diplomatic relations between the United States and Mexico 
during the interregnum, and until relations were established, 
each ef the governments maintained unofficial representatives 
in the other’s territory. ' 

tut, regardless of the past, the question now is, “ Shall 
the Government of the United States accord to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment de facto or de jure recognition, or recognition which 
may be regarded as qualified or sub modo, or shall there be 
some informal trade convention which may bring the peoples 
of the two countries into closer relations and facilitate trade 
and commerce between them?” Undoubtedly there Is a wide 
difference of opinion in the United States as to what course 
should be pursued, and even in Russia the views of the people 
are not entirely harmonious, The view is entertained by many 
citizens of the United States that no dealings of any kind 
should be had with the Bolshevik Government: that Its atfi- 
| tude toward this Nation as well as others has undergone but 
little if any change; that it is not worthy of being admitted 
into association with civilized nations. Still others believe 
there should be full or qualified recognition, and many think 
the time has come for a trade agreement with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, The view favorable to a trade agreement is in part 
founded upon the belief that it will not only be helpful to the 
Russian people but that it will be beneficial to the United 
States. First, it is important to know that the Government 
of the United States has interposed no obstacles whatever to 
trade and commercial dealings between the American and the 
Russian people. The Soviet Government, or the people of Rus- 
sia, may buy and sell in the United States as freely as in any 
| other country. American citizens may, so far as this Govern- 
ment is concerned, trade with the Soviet Government or with 
the Russian people as freely as with any government or its 
| People. The fact is -that whatever impediments exist to the 

utmost freedom of trade and commerce between the two coun- 
| tries and their inhabitants are found in the position taken 
| by the Seviet Government and the laws and regulations pro- 
| mulgated by it. 
| Under the Bolshevik policy, the state maintains a monopoly 
| of all foreign trade, and it has repeatedly declared that it 
would continue this monopoly; while it has modified its position 
with respect to internal trade, the position of its leaders is that 
it will never surrender its monopoly of foreign trade or 
the ownership and control of the “heavy industries.” A for- 
eign-trade department bas been created, headed by Krassin as 
Commissar, through which foreign trade is conducted and under 
which the monopoly is maintained. It has representatives in 
various countries, and until recently there were no exports of 
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imports except by this state monopolistic organization. It ex- 
ported whatever products and commodities left Russia and dis- 
posed of the same in other countries; and whatever imports 
found their way into Russia were under its control. This was 
true even with those countries with which the Bolshevik Gov- 
erninent had full diplomatic relations. Recently a few com- 
panies have been formed, which are under the control of the 
Bolshevik Government, which are engaged in a limited way in 
foreign trade. 

Americans who have visited Russia for the purpose of buying 
Russian products for export or for the purpose of selling Ameri- 
can products to the Russian people could deal only with the 
foreign-trade depariment of the Government. They were com- 
pelled to procure licenses, both to export and to import, and to 
submit to the heavy exactions imposed by the Government. 
Peasants or the owners of furs or other commodities may not 
export the same except through the Government or such organi- 
zations as have recently been effected and which, as stated, are 
controlled by the foreign-trade department. The soviet authori- 





ties submitted to me a list of joint-stock companies which are 
authorized to engage in foreign trade. The list shows that there 
are 15 amalgamated joint-stock companies containing foreign 


capital, 1 containing Government and Russian private capital, 
and 6 joint-stock companies including state capital. In addi- 
tion there are 8 foreign companies which have been granted 
certain concessionary rights to engage in foreign trade. 

With respect to the 15 joint-stock companies, it is stated 
that the capital consists of 48,500,000 rubles (gold), of which 
the Soviet Government has subseribed 3.725,000 rubles (gold) 
and £367,105 sterling and $42,665. Foreigners have subscribed 
$92,665, £365,150, and 3,850,000 rubles (gold); and Russian 
citizens have subscribed 375,000 rubles (gold). 

The capital stock in each is divided equally between the 
Government and the shareholders, the former owning 50 per 
cent, but paying only 25 to 35 per cent of the capital; in other 
words, the individual shareholders are required to pay substan- 
tially 75 per cent of the capital stock and to deliver to the 
Government 50 per cent, although it subscribes and pays for 
but 25 per cent. The directors or managers of the corporations 
are equally divided between the Government and the stock- 
holders, but the president is appointed by the Government. 
The foreign stockholders and the shareholders who are Russian 
citizens are required to furnish credits both to the company 
and to the state. 

Imports must not exceed the exports, except that some impor- 
tant reason may justify an exception, and the aim must be to 
export raw materials and semimanufactured products only, 
The general regulations also provide that the imports shall not 
compete with Russian industry and that both export and import 
operations must be carried on under the control of the foreign- 
trade department and its representatives abroad, 

If the net profits do not exceed 40 per cent, they are divided 
equally between the Government and the private stockholders. 
If in excess of 40 per cent, the Government receives a greater 
share. 

The three companies having special concessions to engage in 
foreign trade are: Amalgamated Joint Stock Co., known as 
D. W. A. Britopol, whose entire trade must not exceed 15,000,- 
000 rubles (gold) annually; the Southeastern European Co. of 
Berlin, whose entire trade must not exceed 2,400,000 rubies 
(gold) annually; and the Allied American Corporation, whose 
limit is fixed at 4,800,000 rubles (gold) per year. Each of these 
companies guarantees the Government 17 to 25 per cent of 
the actual invoiced costs of all commodities exported and im- 
ported, and 10 per cent of the net profits must first be deducted 
and paid to the Government. The remaining profits are 
divided equally between the Government and the company, 
with a further increase to the Government where the profits 
exceed 40 per cent of the capital invested by the Government. 
The Government has one or more representatives on the boards 
of these companies, 

The Government, as stated, has six export organizations 
through which most of the foreign trade is conducted. Some 
of these organizations have representatives in the United 
States and through them the Bolshevik Government buys and 
sells. The two large cooperative organizations, known as the 
Selskosoyus and the Centrosoyus, which have been referred to 
and which are also subject to the control of the Government, 
are permitted to engage in foreign trade, and these organiza- 
tions now have representatives in America, whose contracts 
and dealings must be approved by the representatives of the 
Soviet Government. 

Many foreigners and some Americans have visited Russia 
during the past year hoping to buy for export and to sell in 
Russia foreign products. Most of them have departed without 
results. While the needs of the Russian people are great and 
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they would be glad to buy commodities to the extent of hun- 
dreds of millions of rubles, their impoverished condition pre- 
vents them from so doing. So little has been produced in 
Russia which can be exported that the foreign trade for an 
indefinite period will be inconsiderable, even though all re 
strictions by the Russian Government were removed. Neither 
trade agreements nor the establishment of diplomatic relations 
will create trade where the basis of trade does not exist. 

Secretary Hughes quite accurately deseribes the situation 
when he says that Russia is an “ economic vacuum.” 

Some of Russia’s neighbors are anxious for trade with her. 
but the latter’s exhausted condition and her lack of produc 
tion are obstacles to the realization of these desires. When 
Russia so far recovers as to produce for export, she will have 
foreign trade, with or without recognition of the Bolshevik 
Government. Recognition and trade agreements are not in 
dispensable to active business dealings between the peoples of 
different countries. There was a large volume of trade _ be- 
tween the United States and Mexico during the past few years, 
even when there was no recognition by the United States of 
the Obregon government. 

When I addressed the Senate upon the Russian question on 
the 22d of January last, the following countries had forma! 
diplomatic relations, based upon peace treaties with the Soviet 
Government: Esthonia, Finland, Germany, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Mongolia, Poland, Persia, Turkey, and Afghanistan. Trade 
agreements had been entered between the Soviet Government 
and Austria, Ozecho Slovakia, Denmark, Great Britain, Italy. 
and Norway; and without any formal agreement there had 
been an exchange of trade relations between Russia and China 
and Sweden. Within the past few weeks the Labor Govern- 
ment of Great Britain has recognized the soviet régime, and 
representatives of the two Governments are now meeting for 
the purpose of drafting a treaty. We are informed by the 
press that difficulties are being encountered, and notes of pes- 
simism emanate from the conference, indicating that the nego- 
tiators are experiencing difliculty in agreeing upon suitable 
terms. 

Mussolini has recently recognized the Bolshevik Government, 
and representatives of the two Governments will soon meet to 
draft a treaty. When i: Russia, I was advised by some Bol- 
shevist leaders that a treaty with Italy would probably soon be 
negotiated, that Italy was exceedingly anxious to obtain coal 


and iron and other raw materials of which Russia has an 
abundance. Mussolini has exhibited great zeal in pushing 


torward plans for the industrial and economic rehabilitation 
of Italy. It will be recalled, however, that for several years 
Italy has shown great antipathy toward the Bolshevik régime; 
and the Soviet leaders, by their emissaries and propaganda, 
sought to disrupt the economic and industrial life of Italy and 
to set up a Communist Government. 

Undoubtedly the intrigues of the communists were largely 
responsible for the industrial unrest existing in Italy following 
the war and for the strength of the Fascisti movement which 
placed Mussolini at the head of the Italian Government. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bora] in his address suppert- 
ing his resolution for de jure recognition of the Bolshevik 
Government stated that no complaints had been made by the 
governments which had recognized the soviet régime of mis- 
conduct or violation of conventions or treaties by the Bolshe- 
vik Government. I respectfully submit that the Senator is mis- 
taken. Hundreds of complaints have been made by the Goy- 
ernments which have recognized Russia as well as by those 
who have trade agreements with the soviet régime. These 
complaints grow out of alleged violations of agreements and 
conventions and treaties entered into with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. I learned from indisputable sources that the foreign 
office of the soviet régime has literally been flooded with pro- 
tests and complaints upon the part of those nations which have 
de facto or de jure relations with Russia. There has been 
extensive correspondence between the soviet foreign office and 
the Governments of Finland, Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Germany, and Great Britain, in which the Soviet Govern- 
ment was charged with deliberate violations of agreements and 
treaties and solemn promises. I talked with various persons 
connected with some of these Governments which have made 
protests and complaints and learned from them, as well as 
from other sources, of the numerous charges of misconduct 
made against the Soviet Government. Trotski told me of the 
controversies between his government and Poland, and I learned 
in Moscow of the protests made by Great Britain because of the 
violations by the Soviet Government of obligations entered into 
between the two Governments. 

Senators will recall that several years ago Germany was com- 
pelled to protest against the propaganda carried on by the Bol- 











sheviks within German territory and ordered a Russian com- 
munist whe held a position with the Soviet Government from 
the country. 

The British made a trade agreement with Russia under date 
of March 16, 1921. On September 7, 1921, Lord Curzon, His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, addressed a 
note to the Soviet Government protesting against the activities 
of the Third International in India, in violation of the agree- 
ment to desist from propaganda in the British BDmpire. On 
March 29, 1923, Mr. MacNiel, British Undersecretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, addressed the House of Commons respect- 
ing soviet violation of the trade agreement, and his remarks 
will be found in the record of the House of Commons for this 
date. The British Foreign Office has issued two white papers 
containing correspondence with the Seviet Government respect- 
ing violations of the trade agreement on the part of the soviets. 

In May, 1923, the Government of Turkey closed two soviet | 
consulates in that country and deported a number of soviet | 
agents, including consuls and the secretary of the embassy, | 
on account of carrying on communist propaganda in Turkey, | 
contrary to the existing agreement with the Soviet Govern- | 
ment. } 

In August, 1922, the Government of Latvia protested to the ? 
Soviet Government against newspapers and organizations in | 
Russia which were carrying on propaganda for the overthrow | 
of the Latvian Government, contrary to the terms of the treaty 
with Soviet Russia. 

In May, 1922, the Government of Esthonia enarried out a sen- | 
tence of execution against an Hsthenian citizen named King- } 
sett, who had heen comvicted of murder under Nsthonian law. 
Kingsett was a communist and had been herbored by the 
soviet legation. He was not a Russian. After the execution 
Zineviey mude a memerial address in Moscew evlogizing King- 
sett, and as a further imsult to Hsthenia the Soviet Govern- | 
ment named a tewn on the Hsthonian border after the con- | 
victed murderer. The Izvestia of Muy 17, 122, threatened 
Esthonia on aecceunt of the execution ef Kingsett. Wsthonia | 
has alse made pretests to the Seviet Government against er- | 
ganizations maintained in Russia which carry en propaganda | 
fer the overthrow of the Ksthonian Government in violation 
of the existing agreement. 


On August 25, 1921, the Government of Finland protested to | 
the Soviet Government against the neaperformance as well | 
as the violation of the treaty existing between the two Gov- 
ernments. 

The treaty of Riga, of March 18, 1921, which settled the 
peace between Poland anil the Seviet Government, among its | 
stipulations required the soeviets to return to Poland archives | 
und ether preperty carried away from that country, including | 
221 locomotives and the machinery of 100 facteries. In August, 
1922, the Government of Poland protested against the further | 
noncompliance upon the part of the Soviet Gevernment of 
article 11 of the treaty and made 163 specific demands for per- 
formance, of which only 34 have been satisfied, 

in September, 1922, the police ef Berlin confiscated two 
steres of arms which had been supplied German communists 
through the agency of the military attaché to the soviet lega- 
tion at Berlin. Reference is made to this episode in the Ger- | 
man newspaper Vorwartz and a description of the magazine of 
arms secured at the Russian Embassy is giver. When I was} 
in Germany in October I heard from authoritative sources | 
concerning this matter and also of other controversies between | 
Germany and Russia caused by the misconduct of the latter. 

In February, 1923, the Government of Czecho-Slovakia ex- | 
pelied the soviet representatives in that country because of | 
the imterference with internal affairs of Czecho-Slevakia and | 
because they were carrying on a propaganda in violation ef the | 
existing agreement of the Soviet Gevernment. 

Although neither Sweden nor Switzerland has recegnized 
the Seviet Government, beth have been compelled to expel 
from their borders soviet representatives because ef their 
breaches of international lew and their efforts to spread sedi- 
tien and bring about industrial collapse. 

Senaters will recall the investigation ef Martens conducted 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the Senate. This man 
chimed te be a representative of the Soviet Government, and it 
was shown that he was engaged in extensive commanistic 
propaganda in the United States and secretly prometed strikes 
and sought to interfere with the industrial activities of our 
country.. When it was that he was to be deported 
he hastily departed from the United States 

These matters are referred to because ef the claim made by 
the Senator from Idaho and because they are reiated, perhaps 
somewhat remotely, te the question now being considered. 
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The Soviet Government ts a de faeto entity, exercising gov- 
ermmental rights. Its authority is not vupenly chalienged 
throughout Russia’s vast territery, although its rule ts a des- 
potie one, exercised by a few individuals possessing dictatorial 
and autocratic power. It does net rest upon the expressed will 
of the people. The great mass of the people are indifferent to 
the form of government under which they live: their sufferings 
have been so great that they are more interested in peace and 
in satisfying their material wants. 

Notwithstanding its many elements of weakness, the outward 
appearances are that the Bolshevik Government will control 
Kussia for an indefinite peried. Its tenure of life, however, will 
depend upen concessions which it will make to the rising spirit 
of democracy and te the inmtellectwal and liberal forces which 
inevitably will develop. Cruel despotisms may exist for a time, 
even in this enlightened age, but the ferces of pregress and 
freedom will ultimately sweep them away, whether the despot- 
ism be ealled a dictatorship of the proletariat or a monarchy 
claiming divine right to rule. 

The Government of the United States early tn ite history 
adopted a policy at variance with the then-accepted one in 
dealing with new states and governments, particularly when 
these states and governments were the product of revolution. 
The gulf between a de facto government and a de jure covern- 
ment was great. Legitimacy was the important consideration, 
and the idea of legitimacy was usually associated with that of 
dynastic interests and the perpetuation of monarchial govern- 
ments. Under the leadership of Jefferson the United States was 
mere concerned in the question as to whether a government 








| seeking recognition was one in fact rather than in the principle 


of legitimacy, as it might be invelved in the application of the 
de jure principle. He stated that it accords with our principle 


| to acknowledge any government to be rightful whieh is formed 


by the will of the nation substantially declared. His view was 
that the essential of the de facto theory of recognition is that 
the new government will carry out all the international oblica- 
tions of the state and conferm te the principles of inter- 
nagienal law. Of course a state may be imdependent and may 
have capacity to discharge international ebligations without its 
being recognized, but the United States from the beginning has 


| been guided by the policy of recognizing governments, whether 


monarchical or republican, which the people within the state 
have acknowledged. 

Our Government has usually refrained from assuming to de- 
eide im favor of the sovereign de jure and against the sover- 


| eign de facto, and has generally proceeded upon the theory 


that the severeign de facto was the sovereign de jure 
Hewever, Seward stated the pelicy ef the United States to 
have been settled upon the prineiple that revelutions in re- 
publican states ought hot te be aeeepted until the people have 
adopted them by erganic law with the suolemnities which wouid 
seem suflicient to guarantee their stability and permanency. 
It is obvieus that the people of Russia lave net adepted with 
due solemnity, or at all, the communist creed or the Bolshevik 
Government, but if recognition were to depead upon the adoption 
ef an erganic law for the government ef the people, wpon full 
consideration and approval by a majority ef them, then the 
theory upon which recognition has often been accorded by 
the United States would be modified. 

We may net refuse te recognize the Soviet Government solely 
because of the communistic creed which the dictators of Rus- 
sia profess, ner becamse the state controls all foreign trade 
and owns, operates, and controls the impertant industries of the 
state. We may believe that such policies are unwise and dis- 
astrous and that its political metheds ave oppressive, amd our 
Government has the right te withhold recognition if it deems 
it expedient. There may or may net be recognition where 
there is a government, though it is net a goed government. 
Independence dees not necessarily mean geod government or 
tranquillity. But evea under the liberal policy of reeognition 
aknounced by Jefferson amd follewed by this Republic, it does 
mot mean that_every government which may have won its way 
te power shall be recognized, 

There are principles of international law which may be ie- 
voked to determine whether a state is entitled to necognitien. 
Gretius has demomustrated that there is a law of nations as 
there is municipal law, International law is merely that body 
of customary and conventional rules which are considered 
legally binding by civilized nations ia their intercourse with 
each other. : 

Many. writers contend that these rules and weages have legal 
obligations. as well as being morally bindimg; that they may 
be enforced ia the forum of conscience as well as by some 
external :foree, lt is obvious that civilized nations must haye 
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rules and usages to govern their relations, and because of the 
increasing activities of nations and their important and vital 
associations there must be treaties for the protection of their 
common interests and for the promotion of the general welfare 
of the people. These mutual interests of nations have developed 
a system of international law which unites the separate civi- 
lized states of the world into an “ invisible unity.” All states, 
including Russia, are entitled to be admitted into the family 
of nations if they possess the attributes and qualities of a 
civilized state and if they will consent to be bound in their 
international conduct and relations by the rules of civilized 
states. They must be competent to discharge their interna- 
tional obligations. They must be so attached to the principles 
of honor and national integrity and morality as to respect the 
obligations of international law a of treaties, and they must 
with fidelity perform such obligatic  s. 

Our Government, as well as other civilized states, has the 
right to determine whether they regard the Soviet Government 
as qualified for admission into the family of nations. Does it 
fulfill its international obligations? Does it agree to be bound 
in its relations with other nations by the principles of inter- 
national law which are recognized by civilized states? The 
fact that the Bolshevik Government has not been recognized by 
most civilized states indicates that they have felt that there 
were some conditions which operated as a bar to such admis- 
sion. Russia, however, is changing, and if the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment signifies its willingness to meet all international obli- 
gations and to conform her conduct in dealing with nations to 
the usages that prevail among civilized states, and furnishes 
evidence of her bona fides, then it is entitled to be fairly treated 
and its application for such admission should be acted upon 
without prejudice and in all candor, 

Lut there may be a conditional recognition, or such informal 
relations between Russia and various states as do not amount 
even to a de facto recognition. 

The treaty of Berlin of 1878 accorded recognition to Bul- 
garia as an autonomous principality, with the restriction, how- 
ever, that there should be a Christian Government amd a 
national militia; and Serbia and Rumania by the same treaty 
were recognized conditionally that there should be complete 
religious toleration within each of said countries, and further 
that Rumania should restore certain territory to Russia. In 
the recent treaty between the allied nations and a number of 
the new states of Europe, important limitations and restrictions 
were imposed upon the new states, and they were required to 
guarantee religious liberty as well as protection of minorities 
in their rights to enjoy certain educational advantages and 
other privileges. And where restrictions have been imposed, pre- 
liminary to recognition, nonobservance of the conditions will 
justify refusal to grant recognition. 

It has been claimed that the trade agreement of 1921 between 
the British Government and the Soviet Government was tanta- 
mount to a de facto recognition of the latter. It is true that 
the British court, king’s bench division, decided that Russia 
had been recognized as a de facto government, but the decision 
rests upon a statement by the British Government that the 
Soviet Government had been recognized as the de facto govern- 
ment of Russia. In this trade agreement provisions are found 
calculated to facilitate trade and freedom of communication be- 
tween officials and agents of the respective governments. A 
reciprocal provision is found by which all claims of either 
government or its nationals against the other in respect of 
treaty or obligations ineurred by former governments shall 
be equitably dealt with in a general peace treaty, which the 
agreement indicates will later be entered into. A British trade 
mission is now in Russia attempting to increase the trade be- 
tween the two countries. Great Britain has been deeply dis- 
appointed because of the small amount of trade which has been 
developed, and the view is entertained by some Britishers that 
but slight benefits have been derived from the trade agreement. 

There is a misapprehension in the United States as to the 
extent of trade, which, under any circumstances, will be devel- 
oped between the United States and Russia. In 1913 Russia’s 
entire foreign trade was but 2,910,000,000 gold rubles, her ex- 
ports being 1,521,400,000 gold rubles and her imports 1,038,600,- 
000 gold rubles. Of these amounts German exports to Russia 
in 1913 amounted to 453,600,000 gold rubles, whereas her im- 
ports from Russia aggregated 652,200,000 gold rubles. Great 
Britain’s entire trade with Russia for the same year totaled 
440,000,000 gold rubles. 

The entire trade of the United States with Russia for the 
same year was but 92,000,000 gold rubles, or approximately 
$41,000,000. There is no reason to suppose that a relatively 
greater proportion of Russia’s trade will be with the United 
States in the future*than in the pre-war days, although it is 


obvious that if large credits are extended by American business 
men to Russia the exports from the United States would tem- 
porarily at least increase. The tariff duties imposed by Russia, 
even if there were no governmental foreign-trade monopoly, would 
be an almost insuperable obstacle to any considerable yolume 
of American exports to Russia. The policy of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is to develop Russian industries. That policy calls for 
extremely high tariff duties, and these are supplemented by 
trade regulations which are almost-prohibitive of importation 


| into Russia of commodities which are imperatively needed by 


the people. The Soviet Government has placed embargoes 
upon various articles. including automobiles, and efforts are 
being made by Bolshevik leaders to exclude imports of com- 
modities which Russia is able to manufacture or produce. It 
is perceived by the soviet leaders that, with the large agricul- 
tural population of Russia, there must be developed a home 
market for agricultural products; while the foreign market is 
important, it is realized in Russia that agricultural products 
will increase in volume in European and South American na- 
tions, as well as in the United States. 

In 1913 the foodstuffs and livestock exported from Russia 
amounted to nearly nine-fifteenths of her entire exports. 
Without domestic markets for her farm products, agricul- 
ture will languish and the peasantry continue in a condition 
of economic slavery. Accordingly, the policy of the Bolshevik 
Government is being directed toward reviving the manufac- 
turing industries of Russia, in order that there may be a 
wider market for her domestic agricultural products, and at 
the same time barriers are being raised against the importa- 
tion of commodities which Russia can produce, or if she can not 
now produce them, against all that are not imperatively needed 
for the rehabilitation of the economic life of the country. 

If Russia can obtain credits abroad, and if her industries 
shall revive and her agricultural production is increased and 
markets obtained for the surplus which would result, then 
Russia will become an exporting nation and considerable 
trade may be developed with the United States. But Russia’s 
present fiscal condition and the propinquity of Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and other manufacturing states give them 
an advantage over the United States in the matter of Russian 
trade; moreover, with their cheaper labor, America will have 
difficulty in competing with those countries which lie at the 
door of Russia and who before the war had an extensive com- 
merce with the Russian people. 

The information was frequently imparted by soviet leaders 
that many commodities, among them hardware of all kinds, 
were not desired in Russia, nor does the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment favor the importation of most farm implements. The 
United States, however, does manufacture certain articles 
in such mass guantities as to enable them to sell cheaper than 
European countries. Moreover, Russian citizens, particularly 
peasants, recognize the superiority of various American manu- 
factured articles, and they would welcome conditions which 
would permit their shipment to Russia. 

Throughout Russia there is a desire for closer relations with 
the United States. The people are grateful for the relief 
extended, not only by our Government and the American people, 
but by Huropean and other nations during the famine period. 
Most of the people have a childlike belief that the United 
States, like some fairy godmother, can lift them out of their 
distress and put them upon the path of safety and happiness. 
The peasants lacking clothing, particularly shoes and cotton 
goods, and also agricultural implements, believe that their wants 
ean be supplied by the United States, and this increases their 
desire for such relations and conditions as will enable them 
to satisfy their needs. They do not quite comprehend why 
American manufacturers do not ship more products, nor jus*: 
what causes operate to prevent freer trade between the two 
countries. Some Bolsheviks, whose hostility to the United 
States is not concealed, desire trade relations or recognition 
because they think it will enable Russia and her industries to 
obtain loans and credit in the United States, and will likewise 
increase Russia’s export trade with the United States. There 
are some communists in Russia who endeavor to create the 
impression unfavorable to the United States, that it is hostile 
to the Russian people and is averse to closer trade or other 
relations. Interviews with hundreds of the “ intelligentsia,” 
who were bitter toward the Bolshevik Government and its 
leaders, revealed that there was a general desire upon their 
part, either for absolute or qualified recognition or for a trade 
agreement similar to the one between Russia and Great Britain. 
Their view and the view of a majority of all classes of non- 
communists is that Russia must work out her salvation slowly, 
and.that her progress toward liberty and. industrial develop- 
ment, of necessity, will be slow and painful; that the reforms, 
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which were slowly being evolved, are the result of pressure 
from the people, and that still greater concessions will be made 
in the direction of liberty and progress by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Their view is that the closer the contact between 
Russia and other nations, particularly the United States, the 
greater and surer will be the progress toward nermal conditions 
and a tolerable condition of life in Russia. 

My attention was directed to the great benefits that had re- 
sulted to Russia from the relief expeditions, whose personnel 
had eome into contact with millions of the Russian people. 
These associations, as well as those which follow from the 
visits of foreigners, dispel prejudices, strengthen the morale 
of the people, expand their vision, afford opportunity to con- 
trast the Bolshevik régime with other Governments and the 
citizens of other countries, and increase the desire of the 
Russian people for greater liberty and for freedom of speech 
and of the press, 

It was repeatedly stated to me that if an agreement for 
trade relations were entered into between the United States 
and the Soviet Government many more Americans and for- 
eigners would visit Russia and that their presence would con- 
stitute a protection to the Russian people against Bolshevik 
oppression and act as a liberalizing force throughout the 
Jand. Everywhere thecry was for more light from the 
outside and more opportunities for the people of the world to 
visit Russia. The peasant, as well as the bourgeoisie and the 


intellectuals, appreciate that Russia's destiny is in the hands | ‘ 


of the Russian people, and that with moral support and the 
sympathy of civilized nations, as well as aid and benefits de- 
rived from trade and commerce, they will be armed with such 
moral strength as to push forward toward the summit, which 
will mark the political, industrial, and moral emancipation of 
the people of Russia. 

There were some who believed that any recognition of the 
Bolshevik régime would be imprudent and unwise; that it 
would increase their prestige and their arrogance to such a 
degree that a reaction would set in toward the “left” and a 
strong retrogressive movement would be inaugurated. The 
a, zument for trade relations was made by others, who conceded 
that it would temporarily increase the prestige of the Bolshe- 
viks, but this would soon be neutralized, because the people 
would perceive that trade relations did not constitute recogni- 
tion, which implied some distrust of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment and a probationary period during which its conduct 
would be the subject of international examination. 

It was also argued by some that trade relations, or even a 
conditional recognition which imposed certain conditions prece- 
dent to be complied with by the Soviet Government, would have 
a most salutory effect upon the Government and its officials, 
and strengthen those who sought in good faith to have the 
Soviet Government comply with its contracts and observe its 
international obligations. The contention was further made by 
non-Bolshevik Russians that recognition or close association 
with the United States would be regarded by the Russian 
people as a protection against any possible foe, and that in 
turn would compel a material reduction in the military forces 
of Russia. Still others argued that Bolsheviks had sought a 
rapprochement with the Hast. Contact with American apd 
with Buropean nations would dilute such desire—and this 
they regarded as important for the peace of the world. 

The material argument was emphasized both by Bolsheviks 
and others. Intimate relations, they said, with the United 
States would mean increased trade, which would be of advan- 
tage to America. It was urged, moreover, that if the United 
States at this time should meet the advances of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in a friendly way it would be more inclined to con- 
form to American ideals and place greater reliance upon 
America to aid in the rehabilitation of Russia. These and 
other reasons were urged for trade relations with or some form 
of recognition by the United States. 

Kalinin, President of the Soviet Republic, stated that if 
recognition meant that they were to be taxed too heavily 
“Tt is better to wait, for Russia will grow stronger.” “The 
Government would gain very little, as it sells what it can 
and buys what it must have in its own primitive way.” “ But 
recognition would hasten foreign capital into Russia, and in- 
dustrialization of the country would be quicker, and from this 
point of view the Government would gain.” 

But some communists of Russia have no illusions. The 
sane and practical leaders comprehend that they can not in- 
definitely hold the Russian people in political and economic 
servitude; that important changes in the direction of liberty 
must be made or their power will be destroyed; and the people, 
who seek liberty, realize that they must press forward, gaining 
slowly the difficult heights which lie before them. But they 
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shrink from the horrors of civil war and from the consequences 
of any revolutionary movement, and hence will advance slowly 
with halting and stumbling steps. 

The various reasons above stated may be regarded by some 
as so chimerical as to be unworthy of consideration by the 
United States. { 


Doubtless there are many who feel that ne 
sufficient reasons can be urged to justify the United States in 
| changing its present policy toward Russia. Undoubtedly the 


question is not withdrawn from the realm of legitimate debate 
and honest controversy, and the opponen of recognition or 
any convention with the Bolshevik ovewnmne nt find strength 
in the fact that the Bolshevik Government eonflecated the 
property of American citizens of the value (estimated) of 
more than $460,000,000. Moreover, in the spring of 1923. 
when the Japanese troops departed from eastern Siberia. the 
Bolsheviks seized and appropriated the property of Ameri- 
can citizens of the value of approximately $75,000,000. In 
addition the Soviet Government has stated that it does not 
acknowledge the validity of the claim of the United States 
Government against Russia for loans made and for gale of 
surplus war materials which, together with the interest. 
amounted on November 15 of last year to approximately $222,- 
000,000. Of course, these acts of the Bolshevik Government 
can not be condoned and must be taken inte consideration if 
any negotiations looking to a trade agreement between that 
Government and the United States are entered upon The 
attitude of the Bolshevik Government toward nations with 
which it has diplomatic relations or trade relations has not 
been satisfactory upon the whole to such nations, and, as indi- 
cated, the Bolshevik Government has failed to conform to those 
principles of honer and probity which should exist among 
nations, Moreover, it is charged that the soviet authorities 
have violated agreements and have shown a disregard for 
solemn obligations which have been entered into by their Gov- 
ernment. 

I have been asked by a number of Senators what was the 
value of foreign investments seized and confiscated by the 
soviet authorities. I am unable to submit any precise or accu- 
rate information upon this matter. I made many inquiries of 
Bolshevik officials as well as others outside of the Communist 
Party who were residing in Russia and in Germany in order to 
learn the extent and value of foreign holdings seized by the 
soviet leaders. Some placed the value as low as two and one- 
half billions of dollars, while others placed the maximum at 
fifteen billions, 

Ap American who had large investments in Russia before the 
war, and who had spent several years in Russia and was 
familiar with foreign investments, stated that the amount of 
money actually invested would perhaps be less than $5,000,- 
000,000, but that the holdings had increased in value and 
investments had brought accretions to the capital, so that, at 
the time of the seizure, the foreign holdings were worth at least 
$10,000,000,000. He called attention to the oil fields which had 
been developed in part by foreign capital and to their enormous 
value. 

There were also large foreign investments in the mining and 
metallurgical industries, in urban real estate, in the textile 
and chemical industries, as well as in railroads and other trans- 
portation facilities. The French, perhaps, had larger invest- 
ments than any other country. British investments were large, 
and the Germans, for several years preceding the war, were 
making considerable investments. 

The Bolshevik Government has repudiated all obligations in 
curred by the Kerensky or czaristic governments. Some Bol- 
shevik leaders stated to me that if they recognized the claims 
of foreign governments or the nationals of other governments 
for property confiscated by the soviet régime, Russian citizens 
would insist that they be compensated for the losses which 
they had sustained. 

While insisting that no compensation would be made to 
foreign governments or their nationals, I was told by some 
of the saner and more liberal communistic leaders that the 
matter had not been concluded and that the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment would consent to discuss the claims of the United 
States and other countries as well as their nationals growing 
out of the expropriation by the Soviet Government of invest- 
ments and property in Russia. I might add that Chicherin 
and several other leaders called my attention to the proposi- 
tion submitted by Russia at the Genoa conference for a set- 
tlement of the claims of foreign governments against Russia 
and Russia’s claims against such creditor nations. It will 
be remembered that the plan submitted by Chicherin was 
wholly unacceptable to the nations participating in the con- 
ference, and in my opinion it will never be accepted by our 
Government. The ckims of Russia against the United States 
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and other governments grow out of the alleged invasion of 
Russian territory by the allied and associated powers during 
and immediately following the World War and after the 
Boviet régime had been established. 

It is my opinion, however, that the Bolshevik Government 
yealizes the importance, indeed the necessity, of coming to a 
satisfactory understanding with the foreign creditors of Rus- 
sia 
against her. The more liberal soviet leaders appreciated that, 
so long as the stain of repudiation rests upon Russia and she 
is truthfully charged with dishonoring her obligations, her 
opportunities for obtaining credit will be restricted and her 
industrial development will be retarded. There are “ isota- 
tionists”’ in Russian as there are ‘selfish and provincial persons 
in this country. The sound thinkers in Russia ‘perceive that 
she must be brought into contact, industrially and economi- 
eally, with other netions and that trade and commerce nrust 
be fostered. 

This view being strengthened and will, more and more, 
fominate Russia’s domestic and foreign policies. Trade breaks 
down artificial and intelectual barriers, removes racial antip- 
athies, and promotes a more catholic and desirable interna- 
tional spirit. The intolerunce and fanaticism Bolshevism 
will not onhy suffer from intellectral erosion but will be un- 
dermined by international trade contracts, and by removal 
of the @dams which ‘held back the ‘streams that carry not only 
material things but the intang?hle and impalpable forces which 
so powerfully advance civilization ‘throughout the world. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the dark record of the 
Bolshevik Government, its craftiness and its sinister inter- 
national activities and its imperialistic ambitions, I will sup- 
port a policy ‘which contemplates a trade agreement between 

However, there must be stipu- 


ic 


of 


the 


the Tinited States and Russia. 
lations and provisions which will fully protect our Government 
and its nationals. I am influenced in this position largely 
beeause of the condition of the intellectuals in Russia as well 
as the peasants, and because they feel ‘that Closer relations 
with the United States will strengthen them in the efforts being 
made to free Russia from the curse of Bolshevik rule and to 
establish a freer and better system of government under which 
liberty and justice may be enjoyed by all. 

sut there must be assurances given before any agreement 
shall be entered into, that all just and valid claims of Amert- 
ean ¢itivens shall be met and that the amount due the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall be paid. There must also ‘be 
stipulations, similar to those found in the British trade agree- 
ment, that will protect the United States against hostile propa- 
ganda withim its borders by the Bolshevik Government and fts 
agents and representatives, focluding the Third International. 
The Bolshevik Government must likewise agree ‘that In its rela- 
tions and dealings with the United States and its nationals it 
wil! observe the principles of international law as recogrized 
by the civilized states of the worl. 

If the soviet régime ‘shall indicate its desire to enter into na 
trade convention with the United States, with the guaranties 
and stipulations above indicated, then it ‘is my opinien that 
arrangements should be made for representatives of the two 
Governments te meet and prepare a suitable trade agreement. 

During the delivery of Mr. Kine’s speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock ‘having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
Less, 

‘he Senate, as in Committe of the Whole, ‘resumed the ¢on- 
sideration of the bill CH. R. 6715) to reduce anti equalize taxa- 
tien, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 1a 
moment ? 

Mr. KING. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


I yield. 

I ask that the formal readimg of the bill ‘be 
dispensed with, that the bill be read for amendment, and that 
the committee amendments be first considered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I de not intend to object 
personally; but the Senators in charge of the bill fer the mi- 
nerity are not on the fleor, and I ‘wish the Senator would 
make his request when they come in. I refer to the Senator 
from Nerth Carolina [Mr. Simmons] and the Senater from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jonms}]. Otherwise I shall have ito suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT, I will say to the Senater that I have had a 
number of eonferences with the senior Senator from North 
Carolina, and I shall make a statement later that when we 
begin to read the bill for amendment, any amendment that is 
objected te may be passed over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do mot want te be an wb- 
structionist, as the Senator knows. I simply Want ‘to protect 
the rights of the minority. 


and will he willing to make some composttion of the claims | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts object? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On the strength of the 
Statement of the Senator from Utah that he has conferred 
with the representative of the minority, the senior Senator 
from North Carolina, T shall not make any objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair ‘hears no objection, 
and ‘fhe request ef the Senator from Utah is granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say further to ‘the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that if amy Senater objects later I shall not ‘insist on 
the procedure. 

After the conclusion of Mr. K1ne’s speech, 


STOCK-RAISING HOMESTEADS 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask the Presiding Officer to 
lay before the Senate the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to Senate bill 381. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S..381) 
to amend section 2 of ‘the act entitled “An -act to provide for 
stock-raising homesteads, end fer other purposes,’ appreved 
Deeember 20, 1916, which were on page 2, line 21, to strike 
out “, Where,” and insert in lieu thereof “but no right to 
eceupy such lands shall be acquired by reason of said applica- 
tion until said lands have been designated as stock-raising 
lands: Provided, however, That where”; on page 2, dime 22, 
after the word “ applicant,” to insert the word “ actually ”;-on 
page 2, line 23, after the werd “idand,” to imsert “ which he is 
hereby authorized to do”; and on page 3, line 4, after the 
word “ his,” to insert “residence and.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move that the Senate disagree 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives, ask ‘for 
a conference with the House thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part ef the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. duapp, Mr. SranFrreco, 
and Mr. Jongs of New Mexico were appointed conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

TAX REDUCTION 


The Sendte, as In Committee of the Whole, resumed ‘the ‘eon- 
sideration of the bill (fi. R. 6715) ‘to ‘reduce and equatize 
taxation, to provide revenne, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the ftoor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield that I may suggest the absence of & quorum? 

Mr. SMOOT. T yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. TI suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The Secretary will cali the 
roll. 

The principal Gerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams ornet McKellar Smith 
Bayard Ferris McKinley Smoot 
Brandegee Tess McLean ‘Spencer 
Brookhart Fletcher ay, Stanfield 
Broussard Frazier May ifi Stanley 
Bruce Glass Neel Stephens 
Bursem Hale Norris Brer ing 
Cameron Harris ‘Oddie nsen 
Capper Harrison Qverman Tra 
Caraway Heflin Pepper Underwood 
Copeland Howell Ra n Watsh, Mass. 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Waish, Mont. 
Late Jones, Wash. S ard Warren 
Dial Kendrick Shiclds Watson 
rin King Shipstead Willis 
Hawards Ladd Shortridge 
Elkins Lodge : mons 

Mr: FFEFLIN. I have been requested to amnounce ‘thet ‘the 


junior Senator from Georgiw [Mr. Grorex] ts absent on ‘busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFTORR. Sixty-stx Senators ‘having :an- 
swered 'to their names, a quorum ‘is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in what I chave ‘to say ‘to-day I 
@o not intend to discuss the whimportant amendments which 
have been reported to the pending bill ‘by the Commiittee en 


Finunce. I-wish te make a brief, concise, and plain statement 
regarding the important changes which have been for 
in the pending bill from the existing revenue law. Per that 


reason ‘1 am going to ask that ZI ‘be not ‘imterrupted, for in the 
discussion ‘which no doubt will follow upon the ‘bill for some 
days to come there will ‘be ‘ample opportunity to ask dll ques- 
tions which it may be desired to ask and-also- ample opportunity 
to amswer such questions. ‘So d sball confine my statement 
to~lay to an explanation of the items of tthe bill whieh are ef 
vital impertance mot only as affecting the revenue of the Gov- 


ernment but as affecting the busivess interests of the United 
States and of every taxpayer therein. | 

Mir. President, the: ypeneent ipuolliem-ioontrentidiy this ‘country 
to-day is the one of taxation. The country is overtaxed; 


the 








1924 


Se 





people are staggering under their tax burden. In 1922, accord- 
ing to the figures contained in the report of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, local, State, and Federal taxes 
amounted to approximately $7,610,000,000, of which approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000 was collected by the Federal Government. 
For the fiscal year 1923, Federal taxes amounted to approxi- 
mately $2.519,000.000, divided as follows: 
Ne ie anne $I, 691, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous internal revenue, comprising sales and 

ese TAS .<. ......awduadintaiaend pantlipebattisdetiddces 723, 000, 000 


I I ic Riccindatin lis cual ctingncndainiiiat tttattiaeit eat tiees 126, 000, 000 
Capital-stock tax__-_ 81, 000, 000 


The taxpayers of the country demand and the industrial 
developmeit and the business expansion of the country neces- 
sitate a reduction of this tax burden to the fullest extent justi- 
fiable in view of the revenue needs of the Government. 

The President of the United States in his Budget message 
of December 3, 1923, gives a comparison of the estimated ex- 
penditures of the Government with the estimated receipts, the 
estimated receipts being based upon the present internal reve- 
nue laws. These figures show an actual surplus for the fiscal 
year 1923 of $509,657,460.30, an estimated surplus for the fiscal 
year 1924 of $529,639,624, and an estimated surplus for the 
fiscal year 1925 of $395,681,634. Since the effect of any reduc- 
tion of the internal revenue taxes will be felt only to a very 
small extent prior to the fiscal year 1925, there is, under the 
estimates contained in the Budget message, approximately 
$325,000,000 surplus available for tax reduction. 

It should be borne in mind that this estimated surplus in 
excess of $325,000,000 is available only if the strictest economy 
is practiced by the Congress. As a result of the establishmeut 
of the Budget and as a result of the cooperation of the present 
administration and Congress in a policy of retrenchment and 
economy, actual expenditures, based upon the issuance of war- 
rants authorizing withdrawals from the Treasury, have been 
reduced from $6,558,470,516.29 for the fiscal year 1920 to 
$3,909,290,444 (estimated) for the fiscal year 1925. The ex- 
istence of the surplus for 1925 is dependent upon the con- 
tinuance of this policy of economy. There are now pending 
before Congress bills authorizing the appropriation for vari- 
ous purposes of $3,143,606,176, exclusive of the estimates for 
the soldiers’ bonus bill, which under the insurance plan will 
cost approximately $135,000,000 the first year of its operation. 
The authorization by Congress of the expenditure of any con- 
siderable portion of this amount may wipe out the surplus 
and make tax reduction impossible. 

It has been urged the public debt is being retired too rapidly 
and that if it were retired at a more moderate rate there 
woule be a larger surplus available for tax reduction. In 
support of this argument it is pointed out that there was a 
reduction of the gross debt of $1,072,000,000 during the cal- 
endar year 1923. An analysis of the item will show, however, 
the fallacy of the argument. 

Of this total reduction of the public debt, $212,000,000 came 
from the general balance fund, that is, the working capital 
of the Treasury. This reduction was accomplished -by use of 
money in the general balance fund at the beginning of the 
year to retire the public debt. There was on December 30, 
1922, $536,000,000 in the general fund; on December 31, 1923, 
the general fund was $324,000,000, the difference, $212,000,000, 
having been used to retire the debt. It is obvious that since 
this reduction was accomplished by the use of money on hand 
at the beginning of the year it affected in no way the net 
worth of the Government. It means simply that the Govern- 
ment on December 31, 1923, had $212,000,000 less cash on hand 
and a corresponding decrease in the debt than on the same 
date a year prior. It is a fluctuating condition wholly imma- 
terial in its effect on the net debt. This part of the reduction 
was not made by use of the revenue of the year and conse- 
quently is not properly chargeable against the year. 

Coming now to the net debt reduction during the calendar 
year 1923 of $860,000,000, this is accounted for by two general 
items: $387,000,000 excess moneys in the Treasury, and $473,- 
000,000 certain items chargeable against ordinary receipts. 
The first of these géneral divisions, the $387,000,000, is the 
excess of receipts over expenditures for that calendar year, 
which automatically went into debt reduction and which con- 
stitutes what is ordinarily termed the surplus. It is this sur- 
plus which is available for tax reduction. To the extent this 
surplus is used up it will not hereafter go into debt retire- 
ment. The remaining $473,000,000 which was used to retire 
debt during that calendar year was composed of several items, 
the principal ones of which are the sinking fund and the for- 
eign repayments. When the acts authorizing the issuance of 
Liberty bonds were passed Congress adopted the sound prin- 
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ciple of providing for the ultimate retirement of these bonds 
through a sinking fund and through the repayment of money 
loaned by the United States to the Allies The sinking fund 


provision divided the total debt $20,000,000,000 into, roughly 
$10,000,000,000 for domestic purposes and $10,000,000,000 to 
be loaned to the Allies. The sinking fund was set up to retire 
the domestic part of the debt in about thirty years, and the 
foreign part of the debt it wus assumed would be taken care 
of by repayments to us of the money we had received from the 
sale of Liberty bonds and loaned to the Allies This sinking 
fund is a part of the contract the United States has made with 
the holders of its Liberty bonds, and to « re this contract 


would be for the Government to break faith with those who 
supported it in its emergency. Aside from these sinking fund 
and foreign repayment items of the $473,000,000, there was 
the Federal reserve banks, the estate tax, and forfeitures, and 
only $22,000,000 to be accounted for by the franchise tax « 
gifts. 

It will be seen from the above analysis that the only change 
in the rate of debt reduction which Congress should make is 
with reference to the surplus, which for the particular calendar 
year 1928 was $387,000,000, and which it is estimated will be 
$329,000,000 in the fisenl year 1924 and $395,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1925, The committee concluded, therefore, that the 
tax reduction bill should be based upon the estimated surplus 
contained in the Budget message of the President, and in the 
bill as reported by the committee provision is made for the 
fullest tax reduction justifiable in view of this surplus. 

The table of estimated receipts and estimated expenditures 
contained in the report of the committee indicates a deficit of 
$50,989,444 for the fiscal year 1925. It is the belief of the com- 
mittee, as well as the opinion of the Government actuary, how- 
ever, that the stimulus given to business by a revision of the 
surtax rates and the placing of the income tax upon an eco- 
nomically sound basis will so increase the revenue yield of the 
income taxes as to wipe out this apparent deficit. 

There are three major points to be considered In connection 
with the revenue bill as reported by the committee: (1) The 
rate of income tax on individuals, (2) the rate of income tax 
on corporations, and (3) the estate tax. I shall discuss these 
points in the order stated above. 

in the existing law the normal tax upon income of individuals 
is at the rate of 4 per cent upon the first $4,000 of income and 
8 per cent upon the remainder of the income, and the surtax 
rates begin at 1 per cent of the amount by which the net in 
come exceeds $6,000 and does not exceed $10,000 and are 
graduated upward to a maximum of 50 per cent upon the 
amount of the net income in excess of $200,000. In the bill 
as reported by the committee the normal tax is 3 per cent 
upon the first $4,000 of income and 6 per cent upon the re- 
mainder of the income, and the surtax rates begin at 1 per cent 
of the amount by which the net income exceeds $10,000 and does 
not exceed $12,000 and are graduated upward to a maximum of 
25 per cent of the net income in excess of $100,000. 

It has been contended that these rates reduce the taxes of 
the wealthy taxpayers to a greater extent than they reduce the 
taxes of the smaller taxpayer. This objection to the rates as 
reported by the committee deserves first consideration, since, 
if it is sound, it constitutes a strong argument against their 
adoption. 

According to figures prepared by the National Bureau of 
Economics persons having incomes of less than $10,000 had 
for 1918, the latest year for which figures are available, SS 
per cent of the national income and paid in 1921, 22 per cent 
of the national tax. For the same years persons having in- 
comes of over $100,000 had approximately 83 per cent of the 
national income and paid 28 per cent of the national tax 
Under the bill as reported by the committee more than 50 per 
cent of the reduction in income taxes would go to the brackeis 
of $10,000 or less, and approximately 20 per cent would gu 
to the brackets in excess of $100,000. That is, those taxpay- 
ers having 88 per cent of the national income and paying only 
22 per cent of the tax would benefit to the extent of 50 per 
cent of the reduction, while those having 3 per cent of the 
national income and paying 28 per cent of the tax would re- 
ceive only 20 per cent of the reduction. These figures answer 
conclusively any argument to the effect that under the bill 
as reported by the conimittee the reduction afforded to the 
wealthy taxpayers is disproportionate to that granted the 
smaller taxpayers. 

It may be urged with reference to some of the less important 
provisions of the bill that they favor the wealthy taxpayer 
as compared with the small taxpayer. For example, it may 


be urged that the earned-income credit gives greater relief to 
the large taxpayer than to the taxpayer of moderate means. 
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The earned-income section provides for a 25 per cent reduction 
in the tax on earned incomes not in excess of $10,000. The 
taxpayer whose tax on his $10,000 of earned income is at the 
rate of 31 per cent receives a credit of 25 per eent of the tax 
borne by such income, which amount, of course, is in excess of 
the credit received by the man whose tax on his earned income 
is at the rate of only 4 or 5 per cent. It is obvious that any 
provision reducing proportionately the tax on a given amount 
of earned income gives in terms of dollars more relief to the 
man Whose tax on his earned income is at a high rate than to 
the man whose tax is at a low rate, since the tax paid on such 
income by the one is higher than that paid by the other. This 
result is perfecily logical if it is desired, as the committee 
saw fit, to proportionately reduce the tax on earned income. 

in recommending the reduction of the surtax rates the 
committee has followed the advice of practically every auther- 
ity, irrespective of party affiliations, who has studied the ques- 


tion. Their reduction has been recommended by President 
Wilson, by President Harding, and by President Coolidge. 


The recommendations of 
Treasury 
Mellon 

surtaxes., 


the last three Secretaries of the 

Secretary Glass, Secretary Houston, and Secretary 
have been to the same effect with respect to the high 

Secretary Housten, in his annual report for 1920, said: 
They [the higher surtaxes] have passed the point of maximum 
prodnetiviiy and are rapidly driving the wealthier taxpayers toe trans- 
fer their investments into the thousands of millions of tax-free securi- 
ties which eompete so disastrousiy with the industrial and railroad 
securities upen the ready purchase of which the development of indus- 
try and the expansion of foreign trade intimately depend. 


The disastrous effect upon the country of the combination 
of tax-exempt securities and high surtax rates is obvious. 
in 1913, prior to the incidence of the income tax, the tax- 
exempt securities outstanding amounted to $3,822,000,000, At 
the present time tax-exempt securities outstanding amount 
to more than $12,000,000,000, This tremendous increase is 
due in large part to the stimulus given to borrowing by the 
States and municipalities by the exemption of their securi- 
ties from the Federal income tax, and the effect has been net 
only to undermine the Federal taxing system but to encourage 
wasteful and extravagant expenditures by the States and 
municipalities. 

The high surtax rates contained in the present law are di- 
verting the free flow of capital from productive enterprise and 
forcing it into tax-exempt securities, Under the maximum 
rates contained in the present law an industrial or railroad 
security must yield 12 per cent to make the net yield to the 
taxpayer equal to the return from a 5 per cent tax-exempt 
security. An industrial or railroad security must yield 12 
per cent under the highest surtax rates te compete with tax- 
exempt securities yielding 5 per cent. The result is that the 
prudent inyester can not invest in productive enterprise but 
is forced to put his capital in tax-exempt securities. The in- 
dustrial growth and the business prosperity of the couniry 
must suffer under such a system. 

The higher surtayes not only stop business transactions that 
would normally go through and discourage the development 
of new business but in addition they are impossible of collec- 
tion. The lesson taught by the decline of the incomes in ex- 
cess of $300,000 has been stated before, but may well be re- 
peated at this time. The foilowing table demenstrates clearly 
that the higher surtax rates have passed the point of maxi- 
mum productivity and, through forcing taxpayers to invest in 
tax-exempt securities and adopt other legal methods of avoid- 
ing the higher rates, are failing to accomplish the very pur- 
pose for which they were designed, 

I ask Senators to examine this chart, which I shall place 
upon the wall, and if there is anything on earth that will demon- 
strate the truth to a man who wants to know, this ehart will, 
The results, as shown on the chart, will prove what I have 
stated beyond a question of doubt. I ask at this point that 
this chart be inserted as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Lapp in the ehair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, 

[Chart No. 1 appears on opposite page.] 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I observe that the chart does 
not centain so very many figures. Could not the Senator give 
us a general statement as to what it shows? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will do that now, if the Senator wants me 
to take the time to do so. I have a prepared statement, net 
in detail, however, because L felt that any Senator who wanted 
information as to every figure could look on the chart and 
find it, After I read this, if it is not clear to the Senator, I 
will call every figure to the attention of the Senate, 








The chart will show that tetal net incomes imereased from 
$6,298,577,620 in 1916 to $19,577,212,528 im 1921. During this 
Same period net incomes of $300,000 and mere decreased 
from $992,972,986 in 1916 te $153,534,305 in 1921, and the 
number of taxpayers reporting incomes in excess of $3200,- 
000 decreased during this period from 1,296 to 246. During 
the same period the total income from dividends and interest 
on investments increased from $3,217,348,080 to $4,167,291,294, 
while such income reported by the $300,000 class of taxpayers 
decreased from $706,945,738 to $155,370,228. 

Where did it go? Six years ago on the floor of the Senate 
I introduced a joint resolution with a view to amending the 
Constitution so that hereafter the issuance of tax-exempt 
securities would be prohibited. I know there is no chance of 
having such an amendment adopted now, but the day will come 
when it will be done. 

What has happened in the ease of incomes of $100,000 and 
more from 1916 to 1921 is equally illuminating as showing that 
the higher surtax rates are not productive of revenue, but are 
being avoided. . 

Incomes over $100,000 constituted 29.5 per cent of the total 
income reported in 1916 and 5.4 per cent and 4.5 per cent in 
1920 and 1921, respectively, returns under $3,000 being elimi- 
nated in all cases so as to make the figures fairly comparable, 
If all salaries and wages be omitted, the percentages for the 
three years become 36 per cent, 9.1 per cent, and 8.3 per cent, 
respectively. The income from business, professions, and so forth, 
reported in classes over $100,000 fell from $862,000,000, or over 
25 per cent of the whole, in 1916, to $260,000,000, or about 53 
per cent, in 1920; and to $136,000,000 or 4} per cent of the 
whole, in 1921. Dividends reported in classes over $100,000 
fell from $944,000,000, or roughly 44 per cent of the, whole, 
in 1916, to $465,000,000, or 18 per cent, in 1920, and $332,000,000, 
or 15 per cent, in 1921. Rents and royalties remained sub- 
stantially unchanged in total, but the amount reported in 
classes over $100,000 fell off 60 per cent in 1920 and 70 per 
cent in 1921, as compared with 1916. 

The ineffectiveness of the higher surtax rates as revenue 
producers is shown graphieally in the charts which I have 
placed upen the wall for Senators te examine. 

The first chart is a comparison of the number of personal 
income-tax returns for the calendar years 1916 and 1921 by 
groups of income classes. The middie line on the chart indi- 
cates the 100 per cent point. On the basis of the number of 
persons in 1916 who paid taxes being 100 per cent, the num- 
ber of persons in 1921 whe paid taxes on ineomes between 
$10,000 and $50,000 had increased 53 per cent. On ineomes 
of $50,000 to $200,000, with 1916 as the 100 per cent basis, 
in 1921 there had been a decrease of 25 per cent. On incomes 
of $1,000,000 and over, on the basis of 1916 being 100 per cent, 
in 1921 they had decreased to about 12 per cent, Where are 
they? Where is the income? Where did it go? And yet 
the Senate ef the United States would perpetuate this thing, 
this crying evil, upon the business interests of the country and 
upon the taxpayers of the United States, 

Again, the net income reported in personal returns on in- 
comes of $10,000 to $50,000 in 1916 was 100 per cent and in 
1921 95. per cent increase; incomes. between 008 and $300,- 
000, 100 per cent in 1916, and in 1921 they had fallen almost 
50 per cent; incomes between $300,000 and $1,000,000, being 
100 per cent in 1916, in 1921 they had fallen to 19 per cent; 
incomes. of $1,000,000 and over, being 100 per cent in 1916, 
had faHen in 1921 to a little less than § per cent. 

Take the tax yields reperted in personal returns for the 
same years and what do we find? The taxpayers with in- 
comes between $10,000 and, $50,000 in 1916 were 100 per cent, 
and in 1921 there had been an inerease to 1,020 per cent, 
What dees it mean, Senators? Are you trying to take care 
of the man whe is struggling to get along in the world? In- 
comes. between $50,000 and 000, in 1916 100 per cent, had 
increased in 1921 to over 400 per cent. Imeomes of $300 
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Caargt No. 1.—Comperison of number of personal income tax returns for calendar years 1916 and 1921, by groups of incom 
classes 
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I ask at this peint to have the charts to which I have re- 
ferred printed as a. part @f my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from Utah is granted. 

[Charts Nos, 2 and 3 appear on pages 7068 and 706%) 

Mr. SMOOT. If any further argument is needed te convince 
one that the higher surta@mes are less produetive of revenue 
from the large incemes tham reasonable ané moderate rates, it 
is obtained from a comparison of the surtaxes actually collected 
from the larger incomes for the years from 1926 to 1921. 





Percentage 
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Year Total surtax 
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1916 was a year of low surtax rates 


Do you want any more evidence, not hearsay, not politi- 
cal claptrap to catch the voter, bet evidence shown by the | 
returns of the taxpayers and the collections made by our 
Government? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are not those reductions 
due to wealth putting its money into tax-exempt securities? 

Mr, SMOOT. A large part of it, but there are other reasons, 
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Mr. WALSH of Messretrusetta. Does net the Senator think 
some ef this is due to the disesvery of means of evading the 
income tax? 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I say that the Senator from Utah 
asked not to be interrupted, and I hepe the Senater from 
Massachusetts will not interrapt him. 

Mr. WALSE of Massachusetts. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Approximately the same amount of surtax was 

collected from: incomes in excess of $300,000 in 1916 when the 
surtax rates were at a maximem of 13 per cent as was eollected 
fromthe same incomes in 192) when the incomes were subject 
to a maximum surtax of 65 per cent. Im the face of the gbove 
statistics, can anyone argue for the continuance of high surtax 
rates on the ground of taxing the wealthy? Such an argument 
must ignere the proven facts and ean be made only for political 
DUrpeses, 
In conclusion it is believed that the surtax rates contained 
in the bill as reported by the Finance Committee will stimuiate 
business and encourage investments Ih productive enterprises 
and at the same time will, in the long run, increase the reve- 
nues from the taxes on the larger incomes. 

The bill as reported by the committee repeals the capital 
stock tax upon corporations and increases by 14 per cent the 
income tax on corporations. The repeal of the capital stock 
tax means a loss of revenue of $85,000,000 a year and the 
increase in the corporation income tax means a gain in 
revenue of $104,000,000 a year, with the net result that cor- 
perations will pay approximately $19,000,000 a year more in 
taxes under the bill than under the persent law. The effeet 
of the change upon the various classes of corporations can be 
simply and easily shown, Those corporations earning a return 
of less than. 6% per cent upon the fair average value of their 
capital stock will pay less tax under the bill than under the 
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present law, and those corporations earning a higher return | 
than 6% per cent upon the fair average value of their capital 
stock will pay more under the provisions of the bill than under 
th sent law. The effect of this change is to apportion the 
tux burden more equitably among the different corporations by 
shifting it to. a limited extent from those corporations earning a 
small return upon their capital, such as public utility cor- 
porations, to those earning a large return upon their capital. 
In addition, the change will relieve corporations of the burden 
of preparing two complicated tax returns upon two entirely 
different bases, and will greatly simplify the work of the 
‘Treasury Department in auditing returns. 

In considering the tax on corporations the restoration of 
the excess-profits tax and the imposition of an undistributed 


profits tax will undoubtedly be suggested. The excess-profits 


Cnart No. 2. 


tax has been tried in practice and found to be arbitrary and 
inequitable in its application, as well as stifling to business 
expansion in its burden. Any suggestion for itS restoration 
must ignore, and fly in the face of, the lesson learned from 
experience, 

The proposals heretofore advanced for an undistributed 
profits tax have contemplated the imposition of a differential 
or additional tax upon that part of the earnings of a corpora- 


| tion retained by it in its business, and the argument advanced 
in support of the proposal is that it would prevent the use of 


corporate form and the retention of earnings by corporations 
to avoid the income tax on the stockholders. So far as the 
family corporation, the holding company, and other corporations 
designed or used to prevent the imposition of tax upon its 
stockholders are concerned, an adequate penalty is provided 


Comparison of net income reported in personal returns for calendar years 1916 and 1921, by groups of income 
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for in the bill. Section 220 imposes a penalty upon such cor- 
porations of 50 per cent of their entire net income, a sufficient 
penalty I am sure to discourage and prohibit the use of such 
corporation in the future for purposes of tax avoidance. So 
far as the operating company is concerned, it may be well to 
determine whether their profits are being retained to avoid 
the surtax. For the years from 1910 to 1916, the years prior 
to the imposition of the high surtax rates, dividends, accord- 
ing to figures prepared by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, average 534 per cent of the profits available for dis- 
tribution. From 1917 to 1922 complete figures are not avail- 
able, but in the case of the 141 largest industrial corporations 
in the United States dividends averaged 65 per cent of the 
profits available for distribution. And for the year 1922, 
according to data furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury 
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and published in Senate Document No. 85, the amount of cash 
dividends, $3,031,324,385, constituted 53 per cent of the amount 
available for distribution (the amount available for distribu- 
tion being determined by subtracting from the net income 
$6,586,774,764, the amount of income taxes paid by the corpora- 
tions, $823,348,845), This seems to be a complete answer to 
any argument that an undistributed profits tax is necessary to 
stop evasion of the income tax on the stockholders. 

In discussing a tax on undistributed profits, there are two 
additional points which should be brought out: (1) An un- 
distributed profits tax which would collect from a large stock- 
holder a tax comparable to the one which he would pay upon 
the earnings if distributed would impose an unconscionable 
burden upon the smaller stockholder, who would be subject 
to little, if any, tax upon the earnings if distributed; (2) the 
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imposition of a tax which would place additional ‘pressure There remains for consideration only the matter of the rate 
upon a corporation to distribute all of its earnings and which | of the estate taxes. In the present law the estate taxes range 
would in fact penalize it if it failed to distribute all of its | from 1 per eent of the amount of the estate in excess of 
earnings would be inimical to ‘the ‘business welfare and the | $50,000 but not ‘in excess of $100,000 to 25 per cent of the 
industrial presperity of the country. Sound business fimance | amount of the estate in excess of $10,000,000. In the bill as 
requires the retention by corporations of a large part of their | passed by the House the estate-tax rates are increased to a 
earnings in order to take care of the business expansion of | maximum of 40 per cent of the amount of the estate in ex- 
the country and at the same time protect the company against | cess of $10,000,000. The committee recommends the reduc- 
future losses. Sound policy dictates that pressure should be | tion of the House rates. 
put upon corporations to retain a portion of their earnings It should be berne In mind in considering the question of 
and profits rather than to foree them ‘through unsound taxa- | estate-tax rates that the estate of a decedent is subject not 
tion to distribute their entire profits. | only to ‘taxation by the Federal Government but is also subject 
The tax on corporations in ‘the biH as reported by the com- | to tax by the State of which the decedent was a resident at the 
mittee is equitably apportioned between the different cor- | time of his death or in which his property was located. In 
porations and ‘will interfere to the least possible extent with some instances the estate of the decedent is subject to inherit- 
the business welfare of the country. | ance taxation not only ‘by the Federal Government but ‘also 


cHart No. 3.—Comparison of tax yield reported in Personal returns for calendar years 1916 and 1921, by groups of income 
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by ‘three or ‘four States. The mate of taxation in seme of ‘the | tinue to be a source of revenue for both the Federal Govern- 
States is very high. For example, in Missouri the imheritance'| ment and the States. A further increase, however, must result 
tax reaches a maximum ef .80 per cent, as :it.dees in Dilinois, | in the States, in order to avoid confiscation, relinquishing the 
and in Arkansas and Wisconsin the maximum rate is 40 per | field of inheritance taxation. 
cent. If, in addition to the State inheritance taxes, the Federal It should be remembered that estate taxes are a levy upen 
estate ‘tax is increased to 40 per cent, the cumulative effect | capital and, to the extent that they are used to defray ihe 
of the taxes upon the property of a decedent will :be con-|| current operating expenses of the Government, capital is being 
fiscatory. destroyed to meet current needs. The effect of capital levies 
Inheritance taxes are properly sources of revenue for the |'upon market conditions should not be ignored. Even at the 
States, and in most ‘States they are a ‘material élement ‘in the | present time it is often necessary ‘to liquidate to the extent of 
State ‘budget. In the budget of the Pederdl Government ‘they | 50 per cent 'the-estate of a decedent in order to pay the Federal 
are comparatively a ‘small element. If the ‘field of inheritances | and State inheritance texes. The foreed sale of the property 
a8 a souree of ‘taxation is monopolized by ‘the Federal Govern- | included in the estate not only forces down the market value 
ment, it will compel ‘the States to resort ‘to other methods of | of such property but elfects adversely the market value of all 
taxation anf ‘increase the Jevy upon land. Tf the Federal | preperty. This result lessens the productivity ef the tax both 
estate tax “is kept at a moderate rate, inheritamees can con-| to the Federal Government and to the States. 
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The rates contained in the existing law which 
the committee recommends be restored reach a maximum rate 
of per cent. A higher rate can not be collected without 
affecting adversely the revenues of the Federal Government and 
of the States us well as the value of property. 

In connection with the estate tax the committee recommends 

amendment to the House bill eliminating the tax on gifts. 
This tax, a graduated one, levied upon an annual basis and 
granting an exemption of $50,000 is impossible of effective ad- 
ministration. Upon its face it invites evasion. In addition 
it would constitute a further levy upon capital and is objec- 
tionable for the same reasons as an increase in the estate tax 
is objectionable. 

In conclusion I want to point out that the bill as reported 
by the committee reduces the tax burden of the country to the 
fullest extent possible in view of the revenue needs of the 
Government. In addition it is designed to interfere little 
as possible with the business progress and industrial develop- 
ment of the country. A revenue bill which accomplishes these 


estate-tax 


as 


two results represents wise and constructive legislation. 
DEMOCRATIC POLICIES 
Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the time is near at hand when 
the Republican and Democratic Parties will again go before 


the people of the United States protesting their policies and 
asking support of the people. A careful examination of the 
party platforms discloses the purpose on the part of each to 
appeal to the people as a party of progress, determined to re- 
duce the high cost of living, to abate monopoly, to compliment 


the farmer, to safeguard the business man, and maintain the | 
national honor. Party platforms read like the Ten Command- 
ments. They sound like the Sermon on the Mount. 


But after all is said and done the people must judge political 


parties by the forces which at any particular time are in con- 
trol of the party organization and its candidates and officials 
when elected. Not only in America, but throughout the world 
the opinions of men in regard to government may be classified 
from those who believe in the rule of the few to those who be- 
lieve in the rule of the many. The groups who think property 


rights as of first importance and other human rights of second 
importance belong to the so-called “right,” they are con- 


servatives, reactionaries, tories, monarchists. The groups who 
regard human life as of first importance and property rights of 
next importance belong to be so-called “left.” The groups on 
the “left” go from the extreme of conservative Democrats, pro- 
gressive Democrats, Farm-Labor Democrats, to those who may 
be classified Socialists, and without classification are the 
Communists who believe that individuals should not own prop- 
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erty at all but that all of the activities of the citizen should be | 


directed by the State. 

In the United States the great body of the people do not 
belong either to the extreme right or to the extreme left. 
People who believe in communism in the United States are 
entirely negligible. Even the Socialists have no adequate 
party organization and no expectation of exercising any 
party control. 

The great body of the American people, fully 90 per cent 
of the people, are divided between those who support either 
the Republican Party or. the Democratic Party. 

Within the Democratie party there will be found a con- 
siderable number of citizens who are conservative in opinion, 
and in the Republican Party will be found a still larger num- 
ber of citizens who are liberal and progressive and who hope 
to make the Republican Party a liberal and progressive party. 
These liberal and progressive citizens have had sufficient influ- 


ence in the Republican Party to induce that party in their 
national platforms to insert such generous sentiments as 
these: 

The farmer is the backbone of the Nation. Justice is demanded 
for the farmer. An equal share of prosperity is demanded for the 


farmer. 


At the same time the conservative elements are sufficiently 
strong in the Republican Party to put through the following 
declaration : 

+ 


* * 


We pledge ourselves 
* * * credit and currency. 


Under this vainglorious and virtuous declaration the high 
eost of living has not been relieved but the deflation of credit 
and currency has been carried out terribly. It has been re- 
sponsible for a fearful industrial depression and under this 
unintelligent policy the farmers of the country were completely 
bankrupted in 1921, 1922, 1923 under the Republican adminis- 
tration, 


courageous and intelligent deflation 
of 


er minal 


| of the 





Under the demands of the progressive elements in the Re- 
publican Party the Republican platform demands that the 
Federal reserve system should be free from political influence 
and then the conservative Republicans use that system to 
deflate credit and currency, bankrupting hundreds of thousands 
and throwing millions of men out of employment. 

To satisfy the progressive elements the Republican platform 
declared for a plan of railroad transportation that should give 
the country a more economic and efficient service. In actual 
practice the control of the Republican Party resulted in the 
highest passenger and rate service ever known in America. 

The progressive elements obtained in the Republican platform 
a declaration in favor of the Federal Trade Commission, and the 
conservative elements in that party have not hesitated to de- 
nounce the Federal Trade Commission on the floor of Congress, 
to intimidate the commission and relatively to paralyze its 
efforts which, in spite of all opposition, has nevertheless been 
of service to the country. 

The progressive Republicans secured in the Republican plat- 
form a condemnation of the Democratic administration for 
failing impartially te enforce the antiproiiteering laws, while 
the conservative elements laid a tribute on the profiteers for 
unlimited campaign funds and are recognized as the closest 
and most reliable friends of the profiteering class, both in the 
matter of taxation and through the failure of Mr. Daugherty, 
the Attorney General of the United States, to prosecute num- 
berless cases presented to that department by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The progressive Republicans were recognized in the Republi- 
can platform by a pledge to the service men as follows: 

We hold in imperishable remembrance the valor and the patriotism 
soldiers and sailors of America who fought in the great war 
for human liberty, and we pledge ourselves to discharge to the fullest 
the obligations which a grateful Nation justly should fuifill— 

And so forth. 

While the conservative elements of the Republican Party in 
actual power in the last Congress framed a bill in such a 
manner that it was known in advance a Republican President 
would veto it, and that such a veto would be sustained. 

This bill was a fraud on the veterans, intended to con- 
ciliate them while virtually denying relief by proposing a 
bill containing unnecessary and fatally objectionable features. 


The bill deliberately put the United States Treasury in 
jeopardy by requiring payments of huge sums in face of a 
deficit of revenues and making no provision for payment. It 


was a gold brick. 

The conservative elements were strongly opposed to the sol- 
dier bonus and have carried on a huge campaign against it, and 
when it passes it will be passed because the Democrats and the 
Progressive Republicans are sufficiently numerous to compel the 
passage of some relief, in spite of the opposition of the con- 
servative Republicans and conservative Democrats. 


In the National Republican of April 12, 1924, published in 
Washington City, under the apparent sanction and approval 
of the Republican National Committee, appears an article by 
John T. Adams, chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, claiming great credit for the progressive attitude of the 
Republican Party in relation to woman suffrage, while on 
the front page of the National Republican appears in heavy 
headlines an article by Albert H. Laidlaw denouncing the Pro- 
gressive Republican Senators, such as BrookHart, Lapp, 
I’rAzier, Norris, LA Fo.iuerre, by name, and the Farmer-Labor 
Senators SuHrpsreaAD and Magnus JOHNSON, and progressive 
Democratic Senators WHEELER and Dit, as being a part of a 
movement to overthrow republican government in America, 
describing them as anti-Republican and as affiliated with the 
communists, a willful libel. 

The American people are compelled to take their choice 
between the control of Government by the Republican Party or 
the Democratic Party. Any citizen who is a conservative at 
heart will find his views reflected by the actual management 
of the Republican Party. Those who are progressive and 
liberal will find their views more nearly reflected by the Demo- 
cratic Party. 


THE CONSERVATIVE VERSUS THE PROGRESSIVE 


It is not necessary to think of a conservative as a man 
unpatriotic or necessarily hostile to the poor. The conserva- 
tive is a man who believes that the welfare of society depends 
upon supporting as vigorously as possible the great industrial 
leaders and magnates who have established and who control 
the great industries of the country. The conservative thinks 
that by holding up the hands of the big men and the rich men 
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that they will be prosperous, their enterprises will be 
successful, and the prosperity of the few will descend, like the 
dews of heaven, to bless the lands beneath by their gentle 
dews, and that prosperity will trickle down from the top on 
the bottom. 

The liberal or progressive man thinks that the laborer and 
the small business producer are entitled to a fair reward for 
what they do, for what they create and produce, and that 
social and industrial justice should be assured equally to the 
rich and to the poor, and on that basis there will be greater 
stability and permanence in the prosperity of the Republic. 

This explains the difference in such an act as the child labor 
act. The conservative cays he is opposed to the child labor act 
beeause a child of tender years has a perfect right to work 
to help himself and his parents and make money in the factories 
and help to make the factory prosperous and successful as a 
money-making institution. The liberal and progressive says a 


child of tender years is entitled to be educated and to have | 


opportunity of playing and developing in the open, that in 
that way his future productive power to the community will be 
greater than if he is stunted and shriveled by hard labor dur- 
ing his tender years. Its a matter of point of view. 

The conservative demanded deflation of credit and currency 
in order, by limiting the number of dollars and the facility of 
getting dollars by credit, to increase the purchasing power of 
the dollar, because his stocks and bonds and revenues were 
payable in dollars and the more valuable he could make the 
dollars the greater power he would have in the business world. 
He did not reflect upon the fact that deflated credit and cur- 
rency would bankrupt the farmers and stockmen and small 
producers and small banks and small merchants. 
ill will against them. 
himself. 

The progressive takes the other view that it is against the 
welfare of the country to contract credit and currency and to 
reduce to bankruptcy the small people, apart from its justice, 


because when you destroy the consuming power of the multitude | 


you break down at the same time the productive processes of 
the Nation who produee in vain when there are none to buy. 

It is the point of view which is important in determining the 
national policy. 

Capital and brains and labor are equally entitled to a fair 
reward for services rendered and neither one can be safely de- 
prived of its just return. Necessarily, capital and brains and 
labor are partners in industry and must be so regarded, and 
whenever capital or brains or labor is unjust to the other the 
partnership will lack efficiency and the community suffer. This 
fundamental truth is slowly being learned by the world and 
ultimately will be the established rule of human conduct. 

It is the duty of citizens to suppert government and not the 
duty of the government to support the citizen, but the great 
powers of the people organized in.a government may be exerted 
economically and intelligently in many benevolent ways to pro- 
mote the common welfare. 

The Democratic Party, as the progressive party of the country, 
should simplify its platform and make its appeal to the people 
upon the undying principles of that party, and this pledge 
should be solemnly and most conscientiously kept by every man 
trusted by the people on this platform— 

The strictest economy of government. 

Integrity and honesty in government. 

It should pledge itself to provide the mechanism by which 
these ends shall be vigorously, persistently, and permanently 
worked out. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


It is not enough merely to favor the lower cost of living, but 
the means of accomplishing this result must be pointed out and 
a program fixed, and to enable the people to live better than 
heretofore it is necessary to have stability in credit and cur- 
reney. Therefore, the Democratic Party should pledge itself to 
so direct the powers of the Federal reserve act as to prevent 
either inflation or deflation and to establish thereby in the 
greatest degree possible stability of prices. 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The powers of the Federal Trade Commission should be ex- 
panded and an independent legal department established for 
that commission with a view to ending unfair practices in in- 
dustry and commerce, with a view to preventing the abuses of 
monopoly, and above all with a view to increasing production 


and preventing organized interference with production from 
whatever source. 
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PRODUCTION 


Only by production, organized production, profitable produc- 
tion can the wants of man be supplied, and whoever interferes 
with production is interfering with the welfare and happiness 
of society itself. It is interfering with preduction when a 
monopoly obtains contrel over great necessaries of life or of any 
commodities used by men and extorts such a high percentage 
of profits that consumption is measurably prevented Con- 
sumption, production, and employment are stimulated by fair 
prices. 

The Sherman antitrust law has failed to control monopoly, 
and it will be better to permit men to combine under the 
requirement that their prices and profits shall not be excessive. 


THE TARIFF 


The Democratic Party has been greatly injured with many 
voters by the unjust charge that it is a party of free trade 
that does not recognize in any degree the right of manufacturers 
to protection. The Democratic tariff for revenue only actually 
gives all the incidental protection needed based on the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad. As a mathe- 
matical fact, every Democratic tariff is higher than a tariff 
which measures the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad, and with the present Tariff Commission it is easy 
to ascertain the fact. No Democrat desires to promote an un- 
fair, destructive competition for our own manufacturers, and to 
permit the Democratic Party to be subjected to the hostility of 
large groups of manufacturers on the theory that the Demo- 
eratic Party is indifferent to their welfare and to their just 
rights is bad party policy and is unjust to the Democracy and 
tends to prevent the Democratic Party from having the sup- 
port of upright manufacturers. 

Imports measure exports, and exports measure imports. 
When this truth is recognized, it will be clear that just to the 
extent which we prevent the importation of goods into the 
United States we prevent exportation and the production of 
goods for export and the employment of labor in the United 
States. The Democratic tariff schedules, drawn for revenue, 
as a matter of fact afford an incidental protection far greater 
than “the difference in the cost of preduction at home and 
abroad,” in times past praised by the Republicans as sufficient. 

The Democratic platform on the tariff should be 


justly 
framed in some such terms, as follows: 


We favor a tariff for revenue only, because the Constitution author- 


izes a tariff only for revenue; but we declare that the Democratic 
tariff schedules for revenue more than cover “the difference in the 
cost of production at home and abroad” and stimulate larger ex 


changes of commodities and thereby expand American exports on fair 


competitive lines as well as raise the needed revenue. 

The Republican monopoly-protecting tariff schedules obstruct im- 
ports, deprive other nations of the means with which to buy our 
exports, and therefore obstruct American exports, American produc- 
tion, and the larger employment of American labor. Imports furnish 


the means to pay for exports, and any undue interference with imports 
is an interference with exports 


The evidence that the tariff for revenue more than equals 
“the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad” 
may be found set forth in detail as to every schedule in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 15, 1909, page 3288, for ex- 
ample— 





Labor cost 
Tariff In nee cent 
| 





value 

i rate Mot the 

produc { 

. | Per cent | Per cent 
Gedaly A — Cima ie 3 oss. ccdb cessive on ctdce sece-- | 27. 62 | 7.5 
Schedule B—Earthenware, ete......... ee oT 49. 03 26.7 
Schedule C—Metals, freight operates as protection........- 22. 44 | 0.8 
Schedule D—Wood, freight operates as protection -_....__. | 15. 12 | 27.1 
Sehedule E—Sugar, ete... 5. .....- <2... 622. - 2 20- se nneeens i 65, 03 5.6 
Sohedule F——TORC0G enn sa... nn co cnwacccnnececeesescoecee | 87. 20 | 18.9 
Schedule I—Cotton manufactures... .............-. tgunedes 44.54 21.4 
Schedule K—Wool, and manufactures ....................- 52. 83 | 2.9 





The tariff rates and freight in every instance are more than 
the entire labor cost and it is the so-called cheap labor abroad 
that makes the difference in cost. If labor abroad cost nothing, 
American labor has nevertheless an incidental protection from 
100 to 400 per cent of even the high cost of American labor in 
the product. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


The Government of the United States should bring about 
lower freizht and passenger rates by establishing a mechanism 
that will result in the elimination of waste and extravagance in 
way and financing. Bven 

are permissible, in my opinion, if the economies made are 


Manageme it combinations 


pout 


extended to the public in lower freight rates. 
THE INTPRSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, who pass on the ques- 
tion of railway rates, should be men who are progressive and 
vho think in te of the welfare of the whole people and not 
too much as the advocates of the railways against the people. 
If the railway owners or managers are permitted by discreet 
‘ paigns ft n ate the majority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the public need expect no adequate relief, 

OFFICIAL BULLDPTIN 
An official bulletin with fixed space for authorized spokesmen 


of the several political parties and of the administration should 
printed, edited, and seld to the public at cost and carriage, 
so that every citizen who desires to be informed with regard to 
Government's services could be kept advised. At present 
the public press, too largely influenced by their ewners and by 
their advertising columns, by commercial and private interests, 
can be used to suppress, distort, and mislead the 
Judgement. 

he public press, which is the greatest of all agencies of pub- 
licity, a great power for good and at times a great*power for 
should be required to be fair and just with public serv- 
ants and with public policies without interfering in any way 
with the complete freedom of the press. The press is entitled 
to be e. It vital to America that the press shall remain 
free. It is also vital to America that the people shall remain 


fhe 


barn, 


fre is 


tree from false propaganda and from a suppression or perver- | 


sion of the truth. The American people have great reason to 
be proud of the American press and its magnificent aecom- 


plishments, Its future is greater than its past. 


TAXES 
4s a part of a program of prosperity the taxes should be 
lowered to the lowest degree which the strictest ecenomy of 


governinent permits, which would flow into new enterprises 
or expand ex enterprises if not required to meet the 
Budget. If we withdraw these profits for the purpose of 
paving the gigantic war debts immediately, we interefere with 
our own presperity, first, by cutting down available capital 
for a larger employment of men, and, second, we chill and 
measurably paralyze the enthusiasm of ambitious men to make 
money out of their enterprises. The place for heavy ‘taxes 
through the progressive inheritance tax on unduly swollen 
fortunes, a policy which does net discourage the living and 
which gives no pain to the dead. 


SULLIS 
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WAR DEBTS 


We have amortized for the British taxpayers over four billions 

war debts on a 60-year basis. We should pursue the same 
pelicy with the American taxpayer and amortize our World 
War debts over a like period of time, and in that way make it 
unnecessary to impose such gigantic taxes on the present 
feneracvion, 


0 


PLATFORM 


The Democrats should resolutely avoid putting in their plat- 
form a multitude of small matters which are not of national 
importance, but leave such questions to be worked out by the 
representatives of the people elected on broad, Democratic 
prineiples. By inserting a large number of side in a 
national platform a great weakness ensues because a thing 
desired by a few strenuous advoeates at a convention, to whom 
a resolution committee may yield, may excite the opposition of 
ten times as many veters who do not approve the -specialty 
desired by some particular, small, energetic group. 

The Democratic Party is a party of fundamental principles 
seeking social and industrial justiee and presperity for all, for 
the rich and for the poor, for the learned and for the unlearned, 
for men of all races and all creeds, who .are entitled to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

All progressive men, whether of Democratic affiliations or 
not, believe in this doctrine, but the Democratic Party alone 
has a sufficient number of leaders commiitted to the doctrine 
to give the assurance to the public that can be safély relied 
upon. For progressive policies the country is compelled to look 


issues 


to the Democratic Party, and that party should open wide its 
arms in welcome to all progressive men and cooperate with 
progressive men, whatever they may call themselves, 


and | 


publie | 
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TAX REPUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered t 
their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Adams Fess McKellar Smith 
Brookhart Fletcher McKinley Smoot 
Bruce Gooding MeNary Spencer 
Bursum Hale Necky Stanfield 
Cameron Harrison Norris Stanley 
Capper Heflin Oddie Sterling 
Caraway Howell Overman Trammell 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Owen Wadsworth 
Cummins Janes, N. Mex. Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis » Jones, Wash. Ralston Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Kendrick Ransdel Warren 

| Dial King Sheppard Watson 
Fdge Ladd Shipstead Willis 
Ferris Lodge Simmons 





sinker. 


Mr. HEFLIN. I desire to anneunce that the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Grorer] is absent on: business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TF ifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a.querum present. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to make 
a few remarks in reference to the speech of the able Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoot] in discussing the revenue bill. I use 
the term “able” advisediy. The distinguished Senator from 
Utah has been able to swallow the Mellon plan, bait, hook, and 
No deviation has been made from the Mellon plan, 
about which we have heard so much for more than half a year. 
The very same arguments, which are now presented to the Sen- 


| ate by the majority of the Finance Committee, through its able 


chairman, the Senator from Utah, have been presented to the 
country almost every week by the publications of a great share 
of the metropolitan press. I am sure the country is quite fa- 
miliar with the contents of this bill, because I can assure the 
country that this bill contains only the recommendations which 
were made by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I call attention further to the fact that the enly point which 
really brought out the fire and the enthusiasm of the distin- 
guishetl Senator from Utah is the same point which has been 
dwelt upon with such vigor and such insistence by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The Senator from Utah did not in any 
wise attempt to put his real force and power into the delivery 
of his prepared speech until he reached the point ‘where he 
insisted that the high surtaxes should be cut in half. Likewise 
the head of the Treasury, in every interview, in every prepared 
statement, in his testimony as a witness before the Finance 
Committee, has dwelt upon that point as the one panacea for 
all the fis which afflict this country. 

That is the program. Perhaps it will avail nothing for me 
to suggest that this —pregram which is now presented ‘to the 
Senate has ‘been repudiated by the House of ‘Representatives, 
by all of the Republicans of the House of ‘Representatives, with 
the exception of probably 40 er 50. Yet it is presented to the 
Senate in this very elaberately prepared statement of ‘the Sena- 
tor from Utah, and he waxes strong and elequent when the 
undertakes to discuss the reduetion of the high surtayxes \frem 
50 to 25 per: cent. 

Mr. President, the underlying view of the leaders. of the 
Republican majority in the Senate and the underlying view of 
this administration, as suggested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, have been precisely the same from the time this 
administration came into power in 1921, Soon after the Cen- 
gress met in 1921 the Finance Committee .of ‘the Senate, con- 
trolled by the seme majority which yet controls this body, 
undertook a revision of the revenue law. At ‘that ‘time the 
high surtaxes amounted to 65 per cent. We were just emerging 
from the Great War. At that time the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury recommended that the high surtaxes ‘be reduced by mere 
than 50 per cent. 

Finally the House of Representatives, complying with that 
wish of the Secretary, reduced the surtaxes to 32 per cent, or 
a little more than one-half. The bill came over te the Senate, 
and the Finance Committee, through its mefjority, reported to 
the Senate a reduction of those surtaxes from‘ 65 te 32 por cent. 

It is true the bill then came into ‘the ‘Senate, and on the 
floor of the Senate the recommendations of ‘the Treasury ‘De- 
partment were repudiated, and the House of Representatives 
subsequently receded from its action and adopted the view of 
the Senate and the maximum surtaxes were placed at 50 per 
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cent. Now we have the same story again. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is demanding, and a majority of the Finance 
Committee is demanding, that these high maximum surtaxes be 
reduced again by 50 per cent. 


Not only that, Mr. President, but at that time there was an | 


excess-profits tax upon corporations which, in the year of very 


eral Treasury about $335,000,000. The normal or flat tax 


levied upon those corporations amounted to but little more | 


in that time of depression. So, upon the recommendation of 
this same Secretary of the Treasury, the taxes upon corpora- 
tions were reduced about 50 per cent. 


Wherever we turn, we find the Treasury Department ap- | 
pealing for a reduction, on those best able to pay the taxes, of | 


50 per cent. It reminds me very much of what often occurs 
over in New York and other places where the large corpora- 
tions transact their business. They accumulate their surplus 
in the corporation, and finally they cut a melon. They divide 
their undistributed profits in stock dividends, and it is called 
the “cutting of a melon;” but I seldom have heard of a case 
where they have cut a melon and distributed it in 50 per cent 
Shares. But this Mellon seems to consider nothing but 50 per 
cent when the corporations are to be dealt with, and when 
the individuals of the country earning the highest rate of profit 
are to be considered. 

{ will refer, I believe, to the argument of the Senator which 
lhe dwelt upon toward the latter part of his speech. He ad- 
vances the well-known argument that these maximum surtaxes 
are unproductive, and that that is why the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the majority of the Finance Committee desire to have 
these maximum surtaxes reduced to this very great extent. The 
Senator pointed out that the taxes paid by those having had 
the largest income were being reduced in very material 
amounts, There is no question about that, but there is a 
question as to why that is the case. 

The distinguished Senator from Utah suggested that all 
the great incomes are going into tax-exempt securities. I have 
heard that time and again from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. It has been published all over this country that that 
is true. It is stated by the Secretary of the Treasury, it is 
Stated by the Senator from Utah, and then, after his mere 
statement, he very solemnly wants to know if we desire any 


more evidence. I ask those who listened to the speech of the | 


Senator whether he presented any evidence except his own 
statement of the facts that these large incomes were being 
invested in tax-exempt securities. Likewise, when the See- 
retary of the Treasury was a witness before the Finance Com- 
mittee, he contented himself with a bare statement of facts. 

I have examined this question somewhat, and while I dis- 
like to make any statement which may seem to be in contradic- 
tion of such high authority as the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the distinguished Senator from Utah, yet [ can not be- 
lieve that any offense will be taken when I undertake to use the 
records of the Treasury Department to demonstrate that the 
inferences drawn, both by the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Senator from Utah, are unfounded. 

Mr. President, we have no direct evidence except that which 
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I shall present. There are no statistics from the Treasury | 


Department upon this subject, which have been made public 
at least, except the statistics in connection with the returns of 
the decedent estates for taxation. In 1922 there were some- 
thing over 12,000 returns of decedent estates. There was dis- 
closed in those returns the various kinds of property in which 
the estates were invested. If there were tax-exempt securities, 
it was so stated; if the money was invested in stocks, it was 
80 stated; and so with respect to the entire number of estates, 
varying in amounts from very modest sums to more than 
$10,000,000. Upon an examination of those returns we find 
the very significant fact that taking all of those estates into 
consideration and into calculation they did not own enough tax- 
exempt securities to pay the cost of funeral expenses and the 
cost of administration of the estates. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gross returns, as I understand, show 
that the estates returned were worth about $2,600,000,000? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The total estates for that year 
were a little less than $3,000,000,000. I think I might just 
as well give the figures. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Was it not $2,600,000,000 in round numbers? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It was $2,800,000,000 in round 
numbers, as I recall. I find that I have not the exact figures 
here, but in round numbers that is what it was. Between 
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estates, and the total amount of tax-exempt securities held by 
those estates was not sufficient to pay the cost o* administra- 
tion and the funeral expenses of the decedents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does that appear in the report? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That appears in the statistics 








! ‘ | of income of the Internal Revenue Bureau for the year 1921. 
great business depression in this country, netted to the Fed- | 


I made some excerpts and some calculations from the returns 
of estates of $1,000,000 and more. That table I caused to be 
published a few days ago, and it appears on page 7 of the 
minority report upon the pending bill. The table was pre- 
pared showing the amount of tax-exempt securities held by 
the various estates which amounted to $1,000,000 and more, 
I took them all, There were 111 estates making returns of 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. There were 45 making returns 
of from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. There were 10 estates mak- 
ing returns of $10,000,000 and over. 
251 estates. 

The average amount of tax-exempt securities held by all 
those estates in preportion to the gross estate was only 6.8 
per cent. Now, those are the latest ficures that have been 
furnished in any official way, and I should like to inquire 
how anyone with that evidence before him can say that the 
people of great means are taking all their estate out of pro- 
ductive enterprises and investing them in tax-exempt securi- 
ties? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want an answer to that 
question, or shall I answer.it at some other time? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not care to be diverted 
from what I have to say. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asked the question, and I did 
not want him to think that there is no avswer to it 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 1 am sure the Senator from 
Utah will find some answer. I never knew any question to 
arise in the Senate Chamber yet but what he had an answer 
which was perfectly satisfactory to himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly: and I never made an answer that 
was satisfactory to the Sénator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But, Mr. President, these are 
the oflicial statistics furnished to us by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, showing that out of 251 estate reports which were filed 
in the Treasury Department in 1922, only 6.8 per cent were 
invested in tax-exempt securities. The other 93.2 per cent was 
invested in other properties, in other kinds of investments, in 
business ventures of all kinds, and the greater part was in- 
vested in stocks and bonds of corporations doing a general 
business in the country. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Utah went further and, by 
referring to the chart which he put upon the wall, showed the 
amount of revenue from the estates of $300,000 and above in 
1916 as compared with 1921. He evidently feels that that is 
some evidence to support his contentions. It has no probative 
force as to why the reduction occurred. That it did occur there 
is no question, but simply because the Senator from Utah has 
heard and because he knows that there are tax-exempt secur- 
ities, he assumes that the estates have gone into those and 


Altogether there were 


| that that is the only cause for the reduction of receipts of reve- 


nue from those having the higher incomes, 

Of course, there is some inducement for investment in tax- 
exempt securities. There is no question about that. Likewise 
there is no question that some money is being invested in tax- 
exempt securities. But when the Senator from Utah says that 
it all goes there, or that that is the chief cause for a reduction 
in the revenues derived from the high incomes, in my humble 
judgment I place my belief against his belief, and shall under- 
take to show that there are other inducements besides that. 

As I said awhile ago, in the revenue bill of 1921 there was 
only one tax imposed upon corporations, That was a flat tax 
of 124 per cent. The excess-profits taxes were repealed. The 
rate of surtax upon individual incomes was graduated upward 
until an individual with an income of about $32,000 per year 
under existing law would pay an average tax of 12} per cent, 
or equal to that of the corporation. Any individual having a 
net income in excess of $52,000 a year could, by the organiza- 
tion of a corporation and putting his private assets into the 
corporation, save to himself through the corporate entity 
revenue which would etherwise go into the Treasury of the 
United States. So when we reach the maximum surtaxes of 
30, 40, and 50 per cent there is a strong inducement to cause 
the people paying those high surtaxes to organize corporations 
and pay only an average tax of 12} per cent. 

If I assert that that is the means which has been used for 
the purpose of decreasing the amount of revenue derived from 
the high surtaxes, I ask you if you are not as willing to be- 


$2,500,000,000 and $3,000,000,000 was the gross amount of the ' lieve that statement coming from me as you are to believe the 
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statement coming from the Senator from Utah that all the high 
surtaxes are being lost beeause of investment in tax-exempt 
securities? 

The indueement is 
There is no law agi 
these Max 


there, and it is a lawful inducement. 
tinst it. Why should not the people with 
imum surtaxes organize a corporation, transfer their 
whole individual assets to it, and withdraw as dividends only 
money enough to pay their family living expenses? 

‘That they are doing this is, I think, evidenced by some other 
fucts which have just recently come from the Treasury De- 
partment. In January of this year I ealled upon the Treasury 
Department, through a resolution which was adopted by the 
Senate, for some information as to the amount of the undis- 
tributed dividends of corporations, and the return which came 
in furnishes very substantial food for earnest consideration by 
every taxpayer of the country. I asked the Treasury Depart- 


ment to give to the Senate not only the amount of those wndis- 
tributed dividends, but the percentage retained by the corpora- 
tions, respectively, and those which declared no dividends at all. 
[ find this remarkable situation: For the taxable year 1922, 
returns for which were filed last year, the latest returns on the 
subject at that time, I find that the total number of corporations 


inaking complete returns of any net income subject to taxation 


is only 78,923; there were 29,688 making partial returns for 
the year, simply stating the amount of the income and the 
iwaportion of it retained; making, all told, 108,611 eorporations 
inaking a return of net income. Those were all there were that 
paid any tay upon net income. Out of that number we find that 
there were 30. 48 which distributed no dividends whatever. 


They had a net income of almost a billion dollars—$806,254,485— 
hut they had declared no dividends whatever, and that in spite 
of the fact that they had previously accumulated an undivided 
surplus of nearly $4,000,000,000—$3,954,0060,000, Of the other 
corporations, those dividing less than 10 per cent were in 
1,867, with a net taxable income of $247,000,000. They 
puid out in cash dividends only a little more than $14,000,000, 
So, Mr. President, the same situation appears throughout. 
Some of them did pay out dividends; some of them paid more 
than 90 per cent of their net earnings in dividends. Some of 
the old corperations which were just emerging from the period 
of depression of 1920 and 1921, in order to keep up their regu- 
lar dividends, paid out more than 90 per cent; but the ether 
orporations thirty-odd thousand of them—which paid out 
cither no cash dividends or but an infinitesimal amount are the 
concerns which have been organized and are conducted for the 
purpose of hiding the income of individuals and enabling them 
to avoid the payment of their just taxes to the Federal Govy- 
ernment. I say “hiding,” but I do net mean that in an offen- 
mse, because it. is lawful for them to do that; they have 
imply been complying with the law of the land, availing them- 
selves of it; but, notwithstanding. the operation has the effect 
f reducing the income of those individuals, formerly having 
high incomes, to the number stated by the Senator from Utah. 
We know that this thing is being done; we know that the legul 
inducement exists. Have we not a right. to assume, therefore, 
that that is where the high incomes are going and not inte tax- 
exempt securities, as insisted by the Senator from Utah? 


number 
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Moreover, Mr, President, neither the Finance Committee in 
its report to the Senate, ner the chairman of the commiitee, 
who has just spoken this afternoon, 


has made any suggestion 
that this situation be changed. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Did not the majority report against any 
change? 

Mr = of New Mexico. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina is right. I put the motion te the majority ef the Finance 
Co 


mm mitt myself that there be put upon these corperatiens in 
me fashion a graduated tax, and the majority of the com- 
mittee, headed by the Senator from Utah and assisted by every 
other Republican member of the committee then present, voted 
against my motion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. 
New Mexico a question? 

Mr. JONES of New 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did the Secretary of the Treasury make any 
suggestions to subject to taxation the $4,000,000,000 which the 
Senator has stated has fn this way escaped the surtaxes, the 
taxes which he wishes to cut in two? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, not the slightest 
intimation has come from the Secretary of the Treasury or frem 
uny other responsible Republican source that the present law as 
affecting these corporations should be changed. 

The present tax upon corporations is not only an inducement 
for the organization of corporations in order to avoid the high 
surtaxes but it is one of the most unfair taxes that can possibly 
be imagined. There is under present law a capital-stock tax, 
which was discussed somewhat by the Senator from Utah and 


President, may I ask the Senator from 


Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 


whieh has now been eliminated, and the committee have in- 
creased the one flat tax upon corporations from 124 per cent to 
14 per cent. 

The enormity of the situation is made apparent when we 
consider the equity of the stoekholders of the various corpora- 
tions. Under the bill as recommended by the Senator from 
Utah an individual in order to pay an average tax of 14 per 
cent must have an income, as I reeall, of about $57,000 a year. 
By referring to the figures I find that my recollection was about 

right, for on an ineome of $60,000 the total taxes would amount 
to am average of 14.94 per cent. As applied to the vast number 
of corporations in this country that means this: For instanee, 
in the ease of the railroads of the country whose rates of 
fare and income are regulated by law, and the number of whose 
shareholders is enormous, each one of those individual stock- 
holders, whether his income be $5,000 or $10,000, through this 
tax upon corporations is paying the same rate of tax as the 
individual with an ineome of $57,000. These corporations he- 
long to their shareholders, and any unjust tax upon the corpo- 
rations is an,unjust tax upon the shareholders. The railroads 
of the country in the main are owned by people of small in- 
comes. There are thousands and thousands of widows and 
orphans whose sole seuree of living is derived from the divi- 
dends upon the stock of such corporations, and every one of 
them under this bill as reported to the Senate by the Finance 
Committee will be paying a tax te the Government at the same 
rate as an individual with an income of $57,000 a year. 

I should like to know whether this multitude of small tax- 
payers throughout the country are going to be satisied with 
this bill; I should like to know whether they are going to feel 
that that kind of a tax is a burden upen them; and I should 
like to know whether the people generally in this country are 


| going to feel that that great relief from taxation which has 


heen promised them is going to be brought about through this 
kind of a tax. 

Mr. President, there are many other corporations which are 
earning large incomes. The theory of a graduated tax upen 
individual incomes has been accepted by everybody; there is 
no suggestion from any source that there should be a flat tax 
upon individual incomes. It is based upon that great prin- 
ciple of taxation that the one who is best able to pay should 
pay more, at a higher rate, than the one who is less able to 
pay; but when it comes to the corporations—in order, as I 
firmly believe, to shield the people of great wealth and of 
great incomes from paying their just taxation to the Govern- 
ment—Republican leaders. bring in a bill which will enable 
them to reduce their taxes and which raises the tax upon the 
small shareholders, of less ability toe pay. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mz. President, will the Senator pardon an 
interruption? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Carrying out the Senator’s argument with 
reference to tax paid by those who own stock in the railroads, 
if a great corporation earning, we will say, two or three mil- 
lion dollars does not distribute that or distributes only a 
small percentage of it, so as. not to come within the surtax, 
then that corporation would pay a tax of only 124 per eent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is true under the present 
law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; under the present law that corpora- 
tion would only pay the same rate of tax that an individual 
earning $57,000 would pay. Im other words, with an income of 
three or four millions of dollars or three or four hundred mil- 
lions of dollars undistributed they would pay the same. rate of 
tax that an individual earning $57,000 would pay, Is not that 
true? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is quite accurate. 
There are many phases of these questions that I should like 
to dwell upon, but I intend only briefly this evening to refer 
to them; but they will be discussed at much greater length 
before this bill is passed. 

I may call attention to another iniquity grewing out of the 
situation. 

Take a corporation where a few people own the control, 
altheugh perhaps half or more of the steck may be distributed 
generally threughout the eountry, and these few who control 
do not want to distribute dividends so as to increase their 
individual surtaxes. They will see to it. that the corporation 
declares no dividends, thus using the corperation fer their 
own benefit, and depriving the widows and orphans and those 
with small inceraes of receiving any revenue from such corpo- 
rations. 

Mr. SEMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 


me—— 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 


Mexico further yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I yield. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I have not the figures before me, but I 
have seen the statement somewhere that in 1923, I think, our 
cerporations earned the largest income in the history of the 
country, estimated, I think, at about $8,000,000,000. Those 
earnings were made under the present law. Does not the 
fact that these enormous earnings were made last year by 
corporations under the present nw rather strengthen the posi- 
tion of the Senater, taken a little while ago, that corperations 
ure now being availed of as the chief and most effective 
method of avoiding the surtaxes? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I make this 
comparison: The calendar year 1921, the year with which the 
Senator from Utah was making comparison with 1916, was a 
period of depression in this country, and the total net income 
of corporations reporting to the Pederal Treasury was some- 
thing over $4,000,000;000 only. The net income for the calen- 
dar year 1922, according to these figures, which are reported 
to me by the Treasury Department, ‘amounted to 86,578,000,- 
000; and only a few days ago the actuary of the Treasury 
Department told me that for the last year, 1923, these incomes 
would amount to more than $8,500,000,000, if not as much as 
$9:400,000,0009, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is not that the strongest evidence that 
could be produced that the Senator’s contention is correct 
that the corporation method is being resorted ‘to for the pur- 
pose of escaping surtax, and fhat the leakage that is being 
spoken of here is not on aceount of investment in tax-exempt 
securities ‘but is on uceount of resorting to the organization 
of corporations for the purpose of escaping surtaxes? 

Mr. JONDS of New Mexico. The conclusion which the Sen- 
ater has just reached is inevitable, and is fortified by the 
further fact that the dividends upon these stocks have not in- 
crersed in anything like the proportion that their inereased 
earnings would justify. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let me make this further 
stutement: The Secretary says that a surtax of 40 per cent 
will destroy )usiness in this country, will withdraw money 
from productive investment, and be gives that as the reason 
why the rates should be veduced. Here we have the fact 
that with a surtax rate 10 per cent higher than is new proe- 
posed the corporations of this country in the lest year dn- 
crensed their Incomes over 192] nearly $4,000,000,000. The 
prosperity of corporations was not affected by that high rate; 
but the amount of earnings of the corporations indicate not 
only prosperity, but it indicates what the Senator says—that 
people have been investing their money in corporations unduly, 
and in rapidly increased ratio, and that there must ‘be some 
reason for this ‘situation; and the reason can not be more 
accurately assigned, in my opinion, than the Senator has .as- 
signed it this afternoon when he says that it is the result of 
a wholesale effort to escape taxation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, not only that, 
but if we leok at the activity in busimess generally, except the 
farming business, we see upon every ‘hand evidence of unusual 
activity. ‘The country during the last twe or three years has 
invested in new buildings, dwellings, business houses, and fac- 
teries twiee as much as ever in any previous period of equal 
length in the history of this country. ‘Not only ‘that, but we 
have been loaning money even to foreign ceuntries by the 
hundreds of millions of dollars, showimg that there are cer- 
tainly adequate funds to finance not only the :emterprises in 
this country bet those abroad, for we now have investments 
abroad of over $19,000,000/000. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President-——— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I yield to the Senater from 
Wyoming. 

Mr, KENDRICK. 1 wonder if the Senator, in connection 
with his argument that corporations are organized for the pur- 
pose of avoiding taxes, has any figures te show that ‘an tucreasedl 
humber of such corporafions are ‘héing organized? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am sorry to 
say Chat there is no definite answer to the inquiry of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming except the fact that we know that the num- 
ber of cerporatious is vastly increasing all the time; but ‘we 
have no statistics of these corporations, the purposes for which 
they are organized, and so forth. 

Mr. KENDRICK. It would be difficniit, no doubt, to assume 
that they were organized for any .particular purpose; but ‘it 
eccurred to me that an Increase over the normal number of 
acne corporations organized would tell the story to a large 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. Presifent, that would 
hardly be an index to the situation, because for fhe last year 
for which we have statistics there were only ‘2,532 individuals 


in this country who had incomes abeve £100,000, so 2,000 cor- 
porations more or less would make very little difference in the 
number of corporations. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield 

Mr. KING. In considering the earnings or prefits of the 
corporations and amplifying the statement made by the Senator 


from North Carelina [Mr. Stxraoons], it is worthy of note 
thet the amounts allowed for obseleacenee, fer depletion, for 
depreciation, and cegnate matters, are exceedingly large. I 
shall be glad to put inte the Recorp te-merrow a table show- 
ing the vast deduetions which have been allowed eorporations 


by reason of the facts just mentioned, as a result of which 
they have escaped paying legitimate taxation to the extent of 
millions—indeed, tens ef milliens, if net hundreds of m 
of dellars, 

Mr. JONDS of New Mexico, I have mot any moral doubt 
but that the statement just made by the junior Senetor from 
Uteh is cerrect; but 1 am undertaking ir this brief review to 
deal only with the questions which were dwelt upen by the 


senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smeor]. I hope not to detain 
the Senate mere than a few minutes longer, but there is one 
question which I can not Jeave without some comment. 

The senior Senator from Utah gave to us the statistics re- 
garding taxation generally in this country. He teld us how 
litthe money the people of small means were paying into , 
Treasury of the United States. Lie argued as strongly as he 
could that these small taxpayers should pay more, and that 


these wealihy taxpayers, therefore, should pay le 

It was somewhat unfortunate for his argument that he made 
a statement .as to the total taxes paid In the States, counties, 
and Jecal subdivisions, as well as the Federal Government. 
His. general reund of figures was just about right. For the 
year qmentioned by him the total amount of revenue derived 
by the Federal Government from all taxes was something 
over $3,000,000,000, while the State, county, and local taxes 
were about four and a half billions of dollars. Ue undertook 
to some extent to analyze that, and then he drew the deduction 
that the small taxpayers were not paying a sufficient share 
to the Federal Government. 

I must remind you that of all the taxes paid to the States, 
counties, and municipalities 78.8 per cent of them are derived 
from what is known as the general property tax. 1 further 
remind yeu that the general property tax, which has existed 
in this country since its foundation, is absolutely and actully 
breaking down, and is not bringing revenue from the sources 
intended by those who first Maugurated that system ‘in fhis 
country. I ask each one of you to recafl ‘how much of that 
78.8 per cent of general praperty tax is a tax on personal 
property, .and how much is levied upon the individual and 
invisible wealth of the country. 

I need oly refer to the experience in the State of New 
York, where there is a general property tax. In TS#6 over 
25 per cent of the revenue derived from the general property 
tax came from personal property. It has been gradually fe- 
creasing, until in the last year it had dwindled to 1:46 per 
cent. 

It is common knowledge that the invisible wealth of the coun- 
try is not paying revenue to the States and municipalities under 
the general property tax. Moreover, we know that in the pay- 
ment of the general property tax the people who ‘have the emall- 
est amount of real property are paying a greater ratio of tax 
than the individuais with targer amounts of real property. 
That is a matter of common knowtedge, I venture to assert 
that the million-dollar home in this city is not taxed at any- 
thing like the rate, bused on actual-value valuation, charged on 
the humble home which costs only five or ten thousand dollars. 
That is a matter of common knowledge. 

Moreover, there are other taxes of the States and counties. 
There are the license taxes, and those anfl the other texes are 
all distributed in the prices of the goods. ‘So it may be said, re- 
ferring to State, county, and municipal taxes, which amount to 
more than the federal taxes, invisille wealth, the wentth of 
those whe have the greatest ability to pay, is practically escap- 
ing anything approaching its just shere of ‘the burdens of ta xa- 
tion in the States and subdivisions of the States. 

Moreover, when we come to ‘anntyze this Federal ‘tax, this 
$3,000,000,000 and more of the Federal Government tax, the 
whole amount derived from income taxes and corporation taxes 
is only about one-half. Of the other half, more than half a 
biftien of it comes from the tariff tax. No account has been 
taken by the Senator from Uteh of the burden of that tariff tax. 
It is generally concefied ‘by all statisticians who have studied 
the subject frat through the menns of that ‘tarifl wall domestic 
industry ‘has increased ‘its prices ‘to such an extent as to put 
upon the consumers of this country an a@Wditional burden of 
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three and a half billion dollars. That is a consumption tax, 
borne by those who must pay in order to shelter themselves 
und clothe their bodies and satisfy the absolute necessities of 
life, 

So, with all the other taxes imposed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, except the income tax and the tax on corporations, in 
the last analysis, almost without exception, they are taxes 
which are ultimately borne by the consumers of the country, 
taxes upon the necessities of the citizenship of the country, 
and only the income taxes and the net-profits taxes are borne 
by those who have known ability to pay. 

Not only that, but the common people bear even a share of 
the taxes on corporations. The farmers of this country do not 
realize how their freights are raised by reason of the taxes 
upon the railroads of the country. Under the Esch-Cummins 
law the Interstate Commerce Commission is directed to impose 
rates which shall produce a fixed amount of income to the share- 
holders, That makes the net-profits tax upon railroads a fixed 
charge, a charge which enters into the cost of the service the 
sume as any overhead or fixed charge or taxation paid to the 
States or any other subdivision of the country, and the freight 
rates must be advanced in order to enable the railroad com- 
pany to pay to its stockholders the amount of dividends re- 
quired by the present railroad law. 

The result is that those railroads are paying taxes at a rate 
of 124 per cent upon every dollar of net income which they 
received under the present law, and if this bill is passed those 
sume railroads will be paying 14 cents out of every dollar as 
taxes to the Federal Government, more than ‘one-eighth of all 
the net income of the railroads of the country. Who is paying 
that? The farmers; the people who must use the railroads; 
nnd not a suggestion is made from that great official over in 
the Treasury Department, not a hint comes from the majority 
of the Finance Committee, which evidently is able and willing 
to swallow the Mellon plan—bait, hook, and sinker all at the 
same time, 

Yet, Mr. President, under these circumstances the distin- 
guished chairman of the Finance Committee says that the 
people of small incomes are not paying enough. He is plead- 
img for those with incomes above $100,000. There are only 
2,532 of them, but they are rich beyond the dreams of any 
honest son of toil who ever looked forward with an ambitious 
eye to the accumulation of wealth in the future, and he comes 
here and pleads for them who have profited out of this other 
great class of small taxpayers, 

As TI said in the beginning, the things contended for in this 
bill are typical of the contentions of the principal leaders of 
the great Repubiican Party. They come to us upon the sug- 
gestion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and then the Pres- 
ident of the United States puts upon it specifically his stamp 
of approval. The House of Representatives, the Members of 
which must go before their constituencies this fall, repudiates it. 
‘There were only a few even of the Republicans who were 
willing to accept it as a basis of Federal taxation. But when 
it comes over to this Chamber, where only one-third of the 
Members go before their constituents next fall, we find the 
Senator from Utah, this great Gibraltar, standing in full 
height and full strength, advocating just exactly what the 
reactionary leaders of the Republican Party want. 

I wonder if the people of this country can be given to under- 
stand between now and November just what this iniquity does 
inean, just what these Republican leaders stand for, backed 
up by the present President of the United States. I ask the 
Senate to consider and think well of these things before this 
hill is ever enacted into law. But I predict that it will not 
be enacted, I can not conceive that there is a majority in 
this body so hardened in soul, so inconsiderate of those less 
able to support the burdens of the Government, that they will 
vote to enact it inte law. 

Mr. President, I have studied this bill. In 1917, when we 
entered the Great War, we spent the summer days preparing a 
revenue bill to pay the expenses of that great emergency. An 
income tax law, imposing an income tax both on corporations 
and indviduals, was comparatively unknown. We did the best 
we could. We did manage to raise the money to carry on the 
Great War. From the beginning of that war to the end the 
patriotic people of this country put into that struggle about 
$40,000,000,000, 

August 81, 1919, the total indebtedness of this country was 
only something more than $26,000,000,000. We have been pay- 
ing it off until now the indebtedness is only a little more than 
$21,000,000,000. In the last five years we have reduced the 
indebtedness, in round numbers, $5,000,000,000, two and a half 
billion of it under the previous administration and two and a 
half billion under the present Republican administration. We 


have been calling upon the people of this country to do too 
much, in my opinion. 

The time has cofne when we ought to reduce taxation. In 
this period of reconstruction following the war the burdens of 
government should be made as light as possible upon all the 
taxpayers of the country. The Senator from Utah undertakes 
to say that we have not been reducing this debt too fast. If 
he believes that, why does he propose a reduction now? Of 
course he does not believe it. But I say that we are putting 
too much of a burden upon the people of this country for the 
purpose of reducing taxation. 

The last calendar year the indebtedness of this country was 
reduced by more than $1,078,000,000, according to the figures 
which I received from the Treasury a few days ago. In the 
fiscal year 1922 the indebtedness of this country was reduced 
by more than $1,025,000,000. Why was not this question of tax 
reduction entered upon sooner? 

I submit that during these adverse days of reconstruction 
we have been putting too heavy a burden upon the taxpayers. 
I submit that instead of reducing taxation by $300,000,000, 
we ought to reduce it by twice that amount. We can do that 
and still pay off not less than $300,000,000 a year of the per- 
manent debt. 

Mr. President, as I said, these questions are of supreme im- 
portance. During the consideration of the bill they will be 
discussed at much greater length. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it not a fact that the surplus for the 
fiscal year before the last was as great as in the last fiscal 
year? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The actual figures are known, 
but when we use the word “surplus” it can only be definitely 
understood in connection with the retirement of the debt of 
the country, because all of the cash received by the Treasury 
Department is put into the general fund except that which is 
required specifically for a sinking fund, and whenever there 
happens to be more money in the Treasury than is required to 
pay current expenses it is automatically applied to the reduc- 
tion of what is called the floating debt through the failure to 
issue as many certificates of indebtedness as were previously 
outstanding. According to the broad statement, without ref- 
erence to the amount of reduction in debt, the Secretary of the 
Treasury estimates the surplus at about $325,000,000 for last 
year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was at the end of the year 1922? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. At the end of the fiscal year 
1922, my recollection is, it was about $309,000,000, and for the 
fiscal year 1923 about $329,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Secretary of the Treasury did not 
make any recommendation, when he had a surplus at the end 
of 1922, that we reduce the taxes, I believe. I do not remember 
hearing of any such suggestion. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sure the Senator is right 
about that. There was no message which came to Congress 
regarding it. There were no statements in the press of the 
country of which I have any information. I think that late 
last summer was the first time there was any intimation given 
out from the administration that the time had come when taxes 
should be reduced. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Although the surplus in January, 1924, was 
very little if any greater than it was in 1923. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is correct, as I 
recollect the figures. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Secretary in 1923 saw fit to use the 
surplus to pay off the debt. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is quite right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But this year he did not see fit to do that, 
but suggested a reduction of taxation. Does the Senator know 
of any reason why the Secretary of the Treasury should have 
delayed the suggestion? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I seldom indulge in any political 
prognostications in this body. I have done that to a greater 
extent this afternoon than at any previous time since I have 
been in the Senate. But it must be apparent to the most 
casual observer that there was a very definite determination 
and purpose in suggesting this thing in the summer of 1923. 
That arises from more than one consideration. The greatest 
propaganda ever known in the history of the country was put 
behind the suggestion when it first came from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, not only that there should be a tax reduction, 
but the propaganda prophesied and promised that there shonld 
be a reduction which would benefit every man, woman, and 
child in the land. 
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If there ever was a direct appeal through officinl action 
for votes, it began last summer at the instance of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Mr. President, I really wish I might have more time to call 
up for consideration other phases of these questions, I will 
say a werd, however, 


lost all faith in the Treasury estimates. When I look back 


over the history of the adjusted compensation bill—the bonus | 
bill—I find that whenever there was even a thought that legis- | 
lation ef that kind might be emacted there came from the | 


Treasury Department the most 
came from a responsible source. 


pessimistic howl that ever 
Some estimates were made 


varying more than $1,100,000,000, varying frem a surplus of | 


over $300,000,000 to a deficit of over $822,000,000. LEvery time 


the President of the United States, the Secretary of the Treas- | 


ury, or the Director of the Budget seught to make a speech 


there was a new estimate made, a new result, and it is incen- | 


testibly true that every time such a speech was to be made 
for a specifie purpose estimates from the Treasury Depart- 
ment conformed to the purpose which the advocate was at- 
tempting to substantiate. I have heard it said by an official 
of the Government 
juggled. The mere figures themselves, the occasions when 
they were used, the purpose kept in mind, shows that they 
were made to fit the case. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it not a fact that in the late spring or 
summer when a drive was being made against the bonus propo- 
sition that we had an estimate of $800,000,000 deficit, and late 
in the fall of the same year when we were to have a drive 


in favor of the Melton plan that deficit had been converted into 


a surplus of $300,000,000, according to the estimates? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; and I make this state- 
ment also: Whenever anybody wanted to speak about Re- 
publican economy we would always find a very favorable re- 
pert from the Trensury Department supporting the argument. 
But I can not discuss this matter longer this afternoon. It 
is now late. 
all its phases before the bill is passed, and I now yield the 
floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment I intend to propose to the pending bill, and which I ask 
may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
to call attention to some of the statements made by the Sen- 
ater from New Mexico in relation to what I have stated. 
I shall do so at a later time. 
give a full explanation of the estimates referred to by the 
Senator. 


The amendment will 


It is so late that we had better not begin to read the bill” 


to-night for action on the amendments of the committee. 

I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 o’clock to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, April 
25, 1924, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


aw, 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuvrspay, April 84, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Rev. Jason Noble Pierce, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


We thank Thee, our Father, for all Thy gifts te us, for life, 
liberty, the pursuit of happiness, and for that whieh enables 
each one of us to make life worth living, service for others; 


and at this day we ask Thy presence in every part of that | 


service. Bless our country and all in place of leadership and 
all peoples of the world. May Thy kingdom come and joy pre- 
vail. And unte Thee shall be our thanksgiving and praise 
always. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE (5. BOC. NO 05) 
The SPEAKER. The Chatr refers the message of the Pres- 


ident on the Arlington Memorial Bridge te the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, and orders it printed. 


regarding the question of surplus | 
which was estimated by the Treasury Department. I have | 


in authority that the figures had been | 


We will have a full opportunity to diseuss it in | 


be | 


Mr. President, it is too late this evening even | 


I also wish at a later time to | 
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CONFEDERATE VETERANS ANNUAL REUNION 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent te 
take from the Speaker's table House Joint Resolution 163, 
authorizing the Secretary of War to loan certain tents, cots, 
| chairs, and so forth, to the executive committee ef the United 
Confederate Veterans fer use at the thirty-fourth annual re 
union to be held at Memphis, Tenn., in June, 1924, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and agree to the Senate amendment. 
This resolution was passed unanimously by the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks wnan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s table House Joint 
Resolution 163, with a Senate amendment thereto, and eonsider 
| the same at this time. Is there objection? 
| There was no objection. 
| The Clerk reported the Senate amendment. 
| The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
| amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
| the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
| (Hi. R. 7220) making appropriations for the Department of 

Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further eon- 
sideration of the agricultural appropriation bill, with Mr. Caunp- 
BLOM in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rese on Tuesday last, 
the last occasion when this bill was under consideration, a point 
of order was pending, made by the gentleman from Tennessee 
| [Mr. Byrrns] to the paragraph beginning with line 20, on page 
| 
| 


57, under the hending “ Completien of wool work.” 

Mr. GRAHAM of Lilineis. Mr, Chairman, when the commit- 
tee rese I had not entirely finished what I had intended to say 
upon the point of order. Since that time I have had eccasion to 
look into the authorities somewhat and have become more con- 
firmed than ever that the point ef order is not well taken. The 
gentleman from Tennessee |[Mr. Byens} stated, close to the end 
of the argument that was had on Tuesday, the specific grounds 
for objection in this way: He contended that the acts under the 

original Executive orders were illegal and that the taking over 
of this wool clip and the distribution of the proceeds among the 
| woolgrowers, as I understand his contention, were illegal. 
Therefore, he contended, there was no authority of law for this. 
| I do not believe the gentleman from Tennessee ts correct In that 
assertion. If do not want to burden the Chair unduly with this 
| matter, but I do want to go into ft far enough so that I may 
| give the Chair my idea about it. 
|; The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be very glad to have an 
exposition ef the law on the subject. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I imagine so, because In my ex- 

perience here of some years this is about as close a point as I 

have ever noted. It is extremely close to the line, but I think 
the courts have settled it for us. I assume that the gentleman 
from Tennessee is familiar with a case which was decided in 
the southern district of Ohio and with another case which was 
decided in the district of Massachusetts. In one of those cases— 
the Massachusetts case—-the court held that such acts as are 
contemplated in this particular language were illegal, namely, 
that the distribution of the profits of the weol clip te the wool- 
growers was an illegal act. Afterwards, however, I think the 
courts changed that ruling, and that case was departed from in 
subsequent rulings of courts of equal jurisdiction and authority, 
and they are sustained, it seems to me, by cases in the Supreme 
Ceurt to which I shall call the Chair's attention. 

I first refer to a case found im 287 Federal Reporter, the 
ease of United States v. Gerdin, and I call attention briefly to 
parts of it. This case had to de with this particular statute, 
the very language which is here involved, and had te do with 
the proceedings of the wool division of the War Industries 
Board. The court says this: 


Under the act of June 3, 1916, there was established a Council of 
National Defense, with authority to constitute subordinate agencies and 
beards. One of the boards created by virtue of such authority was 
the Wer Industries Beard. It was advisory to the Council of National 
Defense, and eventually became a personal agency of the President, 
from whom it obtained, subsequently, large powers. In 1996 it be- 
came apparent to the War and Navy Departments and others tame- 
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diately engaged in and responsible for the conduct of the war that the 
supply of wool would prove greatly inadequate to the needs of the 
Army and the Navy and our civilian population. The wool obtainable 
could, of course, be acquired by commandeering. The Government, 
through the War Industries Board, devised a scheme, however, through 
which the United States,“in effect, took over the entire wool clip of 
that year, although the wool not needed in the prosecution of the war, 
and which could be supplied to civilian use, was suffered to be diverted 
for such purpose. 


I here omit some of the decision and proceed: 


Regulations were promulgated controlling the purchase and disposi- 
tion of wool. The regulations provided that country dealers should be 
allowed a profit of 14 cents per pound on wool purchased by them, 


and that if their gross profit for the season’s business should be in 
excess of that sum, such excess profit shall be disposed cf as the 


Government may decide, 
Again, the court said: 


It must be held that during the war wool was affected with a public 
interest and became subject to Government control. 


Again 


The regulations for the control of the wool clip’of 1918 had their 


origin in the necessities of war. In time of war, by virtue of the 
Constitution and usually by standing statutory enactments of Con- 
gress, comprehensive powers reside in the President of the United 


States as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 


Then follow many citations along that line. Then the court 


said: 

It is urged in defense that the President and his subordinates were 
without authority to prescribe such regulations or to exact a license 
granted to and the contract made with the defendant. Much may be 
suid to sustain the view that the broad powers vested in the President 
by the Constitution and congressional enactments conferred on him the 
right to control the wool clip in the manner in which it was done 


and to impart invalidity to the contract made with country wool 
dealers; but whether he and his subordinates acted beyond his power 
is, however, immaterial in the light of subsequent legislation. It is 


clear that Congress could by appropriate legislation have conferred on 
him the authority to control the wool clip and to make such a contract 
as is here in question. The courts always presume that Congress acts 
advisedly and with full knowledge of the situation. The acquisition of 
such knowledge not limited to the formal investigation of com- 
mittees, nor are the courts at liberty to inquire how such knowledge 
was obtained. They must accept its action as that of a body having 
full power to act, and only acting when it has acquired sufficient in- 
formation to justify its action. 


is 


The court went on to say: 
The act of Congress, approved July 24, 1919 (41 Stat. 267), making 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1920 contained the provisions : 
“To enable the Bureau of Markets to complete the work of the 
domestic wool section of the War Industries Board and to enforce 
the Government regulations for handling the wool clip of 1918, 
as established by the wool division of said board, 
the Executive order dated December 31, 1918, transferring such 
work to the said bureau, $35,000.” 
Again— 
On March 8, 1921 (41 Stat. 1343), another similar enactment ap- 
propriated $15,000, and directed that the Bureau of Markets— 
“continue as far as practicable the distribution among the growers 
of the wool clip of 1918 of all sums heretofore or hereafter col- 
lected or recovered with or without suit by the Government from 
all persons, firms, or corporations which handled any part of 
the wool clip of 1918.” 


The court says after that, on the same page— 
Inasmuch, however, as Congress had previously, by necessary im- 
plication, at least, twice ratified and approved the action of the War 


Industries Board and directed the enforcement of its regulations, no 
specific legislation thereof was necessary. 


The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The last few words which the gentleman 
read: 

Congress had directed the enforcement 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ililinois. No— 


Inasmuch, however, as Congress had previously, by necessary im- 
plication, at least, twice ratified and approved the action of the War 
Industries Board and directed the enforcement of its regulations, no 
specific legislation thereof was necessary. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man whether he can inform the Chair whether the language 





pursuant tO) Which is under discussion here is cited. 





ae to an annual appropriation bill or some other legisla- 
on 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It referred to two sections in the 
annual appropriation bills which I have just read to the Chair. 
It very specifically states in the opinion that those two pro- 
visions, one in the act of 1919 and one again in the act of 1921, 
were specific ratifications of the powers of the War Industries 
Board. Whether there was any original legislation authorizing 
these orders, they were ratified or considered ratified by this 
action in these appropriation bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman direct his attention 
to the question of whether for the purposes of this point of 
order the action taken in annual appropriation bills furnished 
the original authority for the continuation of appropriations 
in subsequent bills? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
let me read a little further. 

Mr. BOYCE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BOYCE. May we have the amendment read? I did 
not hear it. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no amendment pending. There 
is a point of order on the paragraph in the bill as reported 
by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BOYCE. Which paragraph is that? 

The CHAIRMAN. Page 57. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Now, reading back a little: 


The activities of the War Industries Board were transferred to the 
Bureau of Markets, and to enable such bureau to complete the work 
of the domestic-wool section of the War Industries Board a request 
for an appropriation of funds was made of proper committees of both 
the House and the Senate by the then Secretary of Agriculture. 


You will note what the situation was. Now, the court has 
stated here, and was discussing the question of whether there 
was any legal authority for these regulations. It states that 
the activities of the War Industries Board in this respect had 
been transferred to the Bureau of Markets and that thereafter 
the Secretary of Agriculture made a request for an appro- 
priation of funds, Then they say: 


The act of Congress approved July 24, 1919, making appropriations 
tor the fiscal year 1920, contains this provision : 

“To enable the Bureau of Markets to complete the work of the 
domestic-wool section of the War Industries Board and to en- 
force the Government regulations for handling the wool clip of 
1918, as established by the wool division of said board, pursuant 
to the Executive order dated December 31, 1918, transferring 
such work to the said bureau, $35,000.” 

A like provision, except as to the amount, is found in the act of 
May 31, 1920 (41 Stat. 725), making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1921. On March 3, 1921 
(41 Stat. 1343), another similar enactment appropriated $15,000 and 


They so hold in this case. Now, 


directed that the Bureau of Markets— 


continue work so far as practicable. Then the exact language 


I read further: 


The contention is made that Congress should not ratify the action 
of the War Industries Board, and therefore the defendant’s contract— 


Which was one of these wool-clip contracts— 


for the reason there was eliminated from the last-named act, before 
its passage, the language, “All said regulations are hereby legalized, 
ratified, and confirmed as if they had been specifically authorized and 
directed by prior acts of Congress,” and the provisions adopted (ex- 
cepting as to the distribution of sums collected) were made the same 
as in the two former appropriation acts. Such elimination, it is 
claimed, was a refusal to approve and legalize the board’s activities 
touching the wool clip. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask, did those 
words go out on a point of order? In what proceedings of 
the House? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I think they did. My impression 
is that they went out on a point of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They went out on an amend- 
ment, I will say to the gentleman, on motion of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ANprerRson]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Not in this case. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There was never a point of order 
made on this proposition. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Tilinois. In one of these cases there was. 
But I do not know whether there was on this one or not. But 
the court goes on and says— 


Inasmuch, however, as Congress had previously, by necessary 
implication, at least, twice ratified and approved the War Industries 
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Board and directed the enforcement of its regulations, no specific 
legislation thereof was necessary. 


It cites the case of Myerle v. United States, and then pro- 
ceeds: 


Where an act originally purports to be done in the name and by 
the authority of the Government, a defect in that authority may be 
cured by the subsequent adoption of such act. 


Then they proceed: 


So long as the act is not legally void, but merely unlawful, it may 
be ratified, and the bringing of an action upon a contract amounts 
to a ratification, as in this case, by the legislature; but having 
always had the power specially to authorize the regulations adopted 
by the War Industries Board and the contracts made in pursuance 
thereof, Congress could legally ratify the same. That it did so by 
its three several enactments appears in the rule announced in Myerle 
v. United States and United States v. Heinszen & Co: 


Many cases are cited. 


In other words, here appears a specific statement of this 
court, in plain and unmistakable language, that Congress has 
ratified the actions of this Board by three specific enactments 
in bills. 

It seems to me this question solves itself. It is not a ques- 
tion here whether they had legal authority in the beginning. 
It is enough to say that Congress on three particular occasions 
has ratified the act and has ordered this thing to be done which 
it now seeks to continue by this provision. 

Let me cite a couple of decisions by the United States courts, 
without going into them in detail. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit the Chair to 
propound a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Assuming that Congress on three differ- 
ent occasions passed an appropriation which, upon each occa- 
sion, if a point of order had been made, would have been sub- 
ject to a point of order, does the gentleman think that under 
those circumstances the fact that an item was carried in an 
appropriation bill without a point of order having been made 
establishes a precedent for action upon the point of order when 
it is made? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes; I do. Now, what is the 
basis of the point of order here? A point of order is made 
on the theory that the acts are illegal. That is the basis of 
it, that the act sought to be done here is illegal. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee {Mr. ByrNns] says that this language— 


And to continue, as far as practicable, the distribution among the 
growers of the wool clip of 1918 of all sums heretofore or hereafter 
collected or recovered with or without suits by the Government from 
all persons, firms, or corporations which handled any part of the wool 
clip of 1918— 


adjoining property, and that it conferred authority upon the Commis- 
sioners to revise and correct such assesments within 30 days after the 
passage of the act. 2. That such confirmation was as binding and 
effectual as if authority had been originally conferred by law to direct 
the improvements and make the assessments. 


This was a case of a special assessment for improvements 
on Seventh Street, where they were laying some sewers or 
water mains without legal authority. Afterwards, Congress 
passed an act making an appropriation and authorising the con- 
tinuance of it, and the Supreme Court of the United States 
held that made the action of the municipality fust as valid and 
legal as if it had been originally authorized by law. 

Now, one other case and then I have concluded. I call 
attention to a case found in Twenty-first Wallace, and I will 
read parts of the decision as found on page 73. 

In this case, to state it briefly, the Federal Government, at 
the outbreak of the Civil War, passed a trading with the 
enemy act, and as a result of that trading with the enemy act 
certain regulations were issued by the President, Executive 
regulations, one of which imposed a duty of 4 cents a pound 
on cotton. The question came up in 1864 as to whether that 
regulation was legal or not; the court passed upon it; and in 


| view of some subsequent appropriation bills that contained 





| 


is illegal—that is, that that particular activity is not author- | 
ized by law, and that it is therefore subject to a point of order. | 


Now, the question arises, Is it authorized by law? 
answer to that proposition is that whether it was authorized 


‘atified it. It therefore becomes authorized by law, if not by 
the original law then by the subsequent act of the legislative 
assembly which ratified it. That is the only answer to that 
proposition, and whether or not the point of order could have 
been raised in 1918 or in 1920 or in 1921, it can not be raised 
now if this is a legal act. Does anyone have any doubt now, 
in view of the decision of the court on this matter, that these 
gentlemen may proceed to continue this work if it has been 
ratified by Congress heretofore and if appropriations are made 
for this purpose? That follows a well-considered line of de- 
cisions by the Supreme Court of the United States. For in- 
stance, I call attention to the case of Mattingly against the 
District of Columbia, found in Ninety-seventh United States 
Reports. I will read the syllabus, which fairly comprehends 
the language of the opinion. 


Congress in exercising legislation over property and persons within 
the District of Columbia may, provided no intervening rights are 
thereby impaired, confirm the proceedings of an officer in the District, 
or of a subordinate municipality, or other authority therein, which, 
without such confirmation, may be void. 

An act of Congress, approved June 19, 1878 (20 Stat. 166), en- 
titled “An act to provide for the revision and correction of assess- 
ments for special improvements in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes,’ was considered, with reference to the preceding legis- 
lation of Congress and of the legislative assembly of said district. 
Held, 1. That said act was practically a confirmation of the doings of 
the Board of Public Works of the District, touching the improvement 
of streets and roads, and a ratification of the assessments prepared 
under an act of said assembly of August 10, 1871, as charges upon the 


The | 


| nessee [Mr. Byrns] would withdraw this point of order. 
| have spent two days on an item of $11,000. 


| clusion. 
by law or not, it is immaterial if Congress by its act has 


some reference to this particular work and these regulations, 
the case was decided upon the theory of ratification, and it 
was held by the court that whether the President originally 
had the authority to do these things or not was immaterial, 
because of these subsequent acts of the Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 
Mr. BLANTON. I was hoping that the gentleman from Ten- 


We 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
the gentleman will be patient 
matters. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to say, if the gentleman 
will pardon me, that $105,500 has been appropriated in the 
last four years for this purpose, and if there is not a stop 
to it we will have $100,000 more appropriated before we get 
through for the payment of salaries to persons who should not 
have them. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. My only excuse for this imposi- 
tion on the time of the committee, if the Chair pleases, is the 
fact that this is an important point, and I think these points of 
order ought to be decided properly. I will make just a brief 
reference to this case, and then L[ will stop. 

Mr. BLANTON, I was just hoping it was not a filibuster. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Well, I not filibuster. The 
court said, reading from page 96: 


No; a part of two days, but if 
I will get through with these 


do 


We are also of opinion that the act of July 2, 1864, recognized 
and confirmed the regulations in question. It is sufficient to quote 
a portion of the third section to evince the correctness of this con- 
It enacts as follows: 

“That all moneys arising from the leasing of abandoned lands, 
houses, and tenements, or from sales of captured and abandoned 
property collected and sold in pursuance of said act, or of this 
act or from fees collected under the rules and regulations made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and approved by the l’resident, 
dated, respectively, the 28th of August, 1862, 3ist of March, and 
llth of September, 1863, or under any amendments or modifica- 
tions thereof, which have been or shall be made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and approved by the President, for conducting 
the commercial intercourse, which has been or shall be licensed 
and permitted by the President, with and in States declared in 
insurrection, shall, after satisfying therefrom all necessary ex- 
penses, to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States,” 


And so forth. 
The court said further: 


It will be observed that the law was prospective, relating to moneys 
thereafter to be received, as well as to those already received. This 
was clearly an implied recognition and ratification of the regulations, 
so far as any ratification on the part of Congress may have been nec- 
essary to their validity. 


Now, that is all I have to say about this, if the Chair pleases. 
I do not have any doubt about this; the court has passed di- 
rectly on that language and it is not necessary to go into the 
original authority if it has been ratified by Congress. The 
point of order should be overruled. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. GraHam] has undertaken to restrict my 
point of order to one particular portion of the paragraph. If 
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the Chair will recall, my peint ef order was made to the entire 
paragraph, and I insisted dhat the provision which makes an 
appropriation for the purpese ef enforcing the Government 
regulations for handling the weol clip of 1918, as well as the 
provision relative to the distribution of such sums as may be 
collected, have never been authorized by law, and are, there- 
fore, not proper subjects for an appropriation bill. 

There is no question but what if Congress wanted to act in 
fhe just four years it could have passed affirmative legislation 
to take care of this situation and it can do so now, but what 
I am insisting, Mr. Chairman, is that an appropriation shall 
not be made the vehicle for legislation which is mainly to take 
care of a few clerks and employees in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment who are engaged upon what might be called war hang- 
over work six years after the war. However, I am not going 
to discuss the merits of the matter because the Chair wishes 
to hear something upon the point of order. 

I will say this, that if these regulations are legal, as the 
gentleman from Illinois insists, suits are now pending, and 
failure to make this appropriation will not interfere in the 
least with those lawsuits. This is simply an appropriation 
to pay some clerks in the Agricultural Department and not 
attorneys in the Department of Justice or United States dis- 
trict attorneys who are prosecuting these cases. 

The ,. CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield for a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is nothing in the language of the 
provision to show that it is for the purpose of paying em- 
ployees, is there? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, I will say to the Chair 
that that is clearly the intent of it. I do not think that is 
pertinent to the point of order and I simply made that state- 
ment in reply to some suggestions which were made upon 
Tuesday, but that is clearly the purpose of this appropriation 
and everyone knows that. 

The hearings disclose that these prosecutions and suits are 
being conducted by the Department of Justice. The Agri- 
cultural Department is not provided with the necessary legal 
force, and these matters are turned over, as the hearings dis- 
close and as we all know, to the Department of Justice for 
prosecution under funds provided for that department by the 
Congress, 

The gentleman from Illinois, when the House was in ses- 
sion on Tuesday, cited as authority for this appropriation 
section 10151 of DGarnes’s Federal Code, and the gentleman 
read from that section to show that the President was author- 
ized to appoint a board on mobilization of industries essential 
for military preparedness, and so forth, and also that the 
President in time of war or when war is imminent is em- 
powered through the head of any department of the Govern- 
ment, in addition to the present authorized methods of pur- 
chase er procurement, to place an order with any individual, 
firm, association, and so on. It further makes it obligatory 
upon individuals, firms, and associations to comply with any 
such order, but I call the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that these orders are for the purpose of precuring material 
for purposes of war or for purposes fer which the Government 
needs them in time of war er when war is threatened. 

This is a propesal, if the Chair pleases, not to enforce any 
purchase that tthe President made. If this was a proposition 
where some wool dealer had charged the Government more 
than the Government promised to pay him or had received 
mere money than was due him, then there might be some merit 
in the contention ef the gentleman, but the Government has no 
interest in these funds. It is not claimed that the Government 
has any interest in them. It is collecting them at the expense 
of the General Treasury te distribute to certain woolgrowers 
throughout the country. he provision upen fits face shows 
that, and therefore the statute to which the gentleman refers 
can not possibly have any application to this appropriation. 

Furthermore, the gentleman states that for the past four 


years appropriation bills have carried language similar to that, 
which is proposed in this bill. This is true, and it is also true. 


that no point of order was ever made against it, but this is the 
first time I ever heard anyone upon the floor of the House, 
and especially such a distinguished parliamentarian as the 
gentleman from [linois {Mr. Grawam], contend that legista- 
tien carried in an appropriation bill for ene year authorizes 
legislation in an appropriation bill fer the next year. The 
Ohair, of course, being one of the able parliamentarians of the 
House, is familiar with the long line ef precedents which held 
that jegislation carried in an apprepriation bill is ne authority 
for similar legislation in a succeeding appropriation bill, and 
the Chair bas, by question or intimation at feast, pointed that 


out to the genfleman from Illinois [Mr. Gramam]. Therefore 
I say that his point that the House has upon two or three 
occasions approved and ratified these regulations in an appro- 
priation bill, even if it be true, has no weight in so far as this 
point of order is concerned, because here we are seeking to 
pass an appropriation bill for the next year. The current 
appropriation bill in which this language occurs expressly 
expires upon the beginning of the fiscal year in July. 

The gentleman has referred to certain court decisions, and I 
want to read to the Chair a quotation from Two hundred and 
elghty-fifth Federal Reporter, page 755, a decision rendered by 
Judge Morton of the Federal court for the district of Massa- 
chusetts in the case of The United States against Smith. This 
is what Judge Morton said in passing upon this particular 
proposition ; 

It is not contended by the plaintiff that the Government was under 
any legal obligation to the growers; it plainly was not. And it does 
net seem to me that there was anything which could reasonably be 
thought to have created a moral or honorary obligation on the Govy- 
ernment to them. They had not gone into business in reliance on any 
law or regulations made by it; they had the right to consign their 
wool for sale, in which case they got the full purchase price less only 
necessary expenses and q 4 per cent commission, or to sell it outright 
to wool dealers at such price as they agreed to. They stood in the 
same position as persons in many other lines of industry who produced 
and sold merchandise part of which was needed for the use of the 
Government in the prosecution of the war. Those who consigned 
their wool got the price fixed by the Government; those who chose to 
sell outright got the price at which they sold. The distribution ameng 
them of public money is a pure gratuity and nothing else. Neither the 
War Industries Board nor the Department of Agriculture have power 
so to deal with public money without a clear mandate from Congress 
for such action. I do not think such authority is to be found in the 
appropriations acts, elther of 1919 or ef 1920, which are relied on by 
the Government. If the acts be construed as conferring such authority, 
they would, in my opinion, be unconstitutional. 


I am not going to detain the Chair and the committee 
lenger, but I stated to the Chair on Tuesday that Mr. Sherman, 
who appeared before the Subcommittee on Agriculture in be- 
half of this appropriation, representing the Agricultural De- 
partment, practically admitted in the hearings it was sub- 
ject to a point of order, and I am going to ‘read te the Chair 
again just what Mr. Sherman said in connection with this 
particular matter: 


We fell heir to that promise— 


that is, the promise to collect and distribute among wool- 
growers. He does” not call it a regulation. He states it was 
a promise made by the chairman of the War Industries Board 
that if it was practicable they would do it. He says: 


We fell heir to that promise and Congress has aided us every year 
in making appropriations to help us carry out that promise. 


Now, listen, if the Chair pleases: 


And the courts have held that while the War Industries Board may 
have exceeded its power in promulgating this regulation, it did not 
exceed the powers which Congress could have granted it, and that 
Congress by appropriation of money year after year for this purpose 
completely ratified and cured any legal defect that might have ex- 
isted in the beginning. 

Mr. Awpprson. That is a very curious doctrine. 

Mr. Suerman. Some lawyers have told us that it was a very curi- 
ous doctrine, but every judge has upheld it. 


I repeat, I am sure no one will contend that the mere fact 
that appropriation bills in the past have carried an appropri- 
ation, even if it be admitted they were to ratify these 
regulations for the year covered by the appropriation, and I 
am not passing upon that one way or the other, is any justi- 
fication for what ts dearty legislation in a succeeding appro- 
priation bill, I submit, Mr. Chairman, the point of orfer ought 
to be sustained. 

Mr. TILSON and Mr. LITTLE rose. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose dees the gentleman 
from Kamsas rise? 

Mr. LITTLE. I wish to address myself to this proposition. 

The CHATRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
Connecticut was first on his feet, and will be glied to hear the 
gentieman from Kansas afterwards. . 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, entirely aside from and sup- 
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act the War Industries Board was formed, and under an Execu- 
tive order dated May 28, 1918, the President established the 
War Industries Board as a separate administrative agency to 
act for and under his direction. 

By an act of Congress dated May 12, 1917, the Quartermaster 
General of the Army was authorized to purchase wool for the 
Army. It was soon discovered that there was not sufficient 
wool that could be purchased to serve the purpose. Therefore 


| 


under section 10 of the food control act of August 10, 1917, | 
under which the President was empowered to requisition | 


food, feed, and fuel, and other necessary supplies for the 
support of the Army, the President determined to requisition 
the wool clip of 1918, and under the authority which the Presi- 
dent had under the Overman Act to designate any agency which 
he saw fit to carry out the provisions of law he directed the 
War Industries Board to act under the provisions of this law 
and requisition the wool crop. The President was authorized 
by law to enter into any voluntary arrangement or agreement 
and accept the services of any person he deemed proper in 
earrying out the provisions of the act. He was, furthermore, 
authorized to ascertain and pay a just compensation for the 
supplies requisitioned. In carrying out the provisions of this 
act the arrangement referred to in this paragraph of the bill 
now under consideration was entered into, which is in effect 
to return to the woolgrowers a certain part of the profits, or 
the profits above a certain rate. This arrangement was a part 
of the arrangement to pay compensation for the wool requi- 
sitioned. 

In section 24 of the act of August 10, 1917, it was provided 
that the act should cease at the termination of the war as 
proclaimed by the President. But the termination of the act 
did not affect any act done or any right or obligation accruing 
or accrued or any suit or proceeding had or commenced. All 
rights and liabilities arising before its termination were thus 
continued and may be enforced in the same manner as if the 
act had not terminated. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will vield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not controvert a thing the 
gentleman has stated about the right of the President to com- 
mandeer the wool, but does the gentleman mean to say that this 
provision involves wool commandeered by the Government and 
for Government purposes during the war? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; it is to complete the undertaking which 
was entered upon by the order of the President and under 
authority of law. It is the wool clip of 1918, and a part of 
the adjustment of an arrangement which was then undertaken 
that is now under consideration in this paragraph. And that 
is all that it provides for. It is specifically stated in the act 
which I have’ referred to that although the act itself has 
terminated by limitation, nevertheless these activities * which 
have been undertaken may be continued and all rights under 
the original act are continued until this transaction is finally 
completed. This paragraph of the bill is simply for the pur- 
pose of carrying out and completing the transaction. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut calls attention to certain Executive orders which have 
been made on this question. I wish te call the Chair’s atten- 
tion to a similar order from the Secretary of War. About 36 
years ago there was some legislation in regard to a Bureau 
of Fortifications which seems to have been considered as the 
establishment of such a bureau and authority for appropria- 
tions. And for about 30 years they appropriated money for 
that purpose from 1888 to 1918. Four years ago in making a 
revision of the laws it was discovered that there was no such 
law and never had been any authority for the appropriations that 
they had been making for 30 years. The chairman of the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws ealled attention of the 
Secretary of War to the proposition, and after a good deal 
of study with his department attorneys—and he is a very able 
lawyer himself—he withdrew the request for the appropria- 
tion from the committee—which was $58,500—and has saved 
annually that amount for five years since. 

We also discovered that there was in that bureau a fund 
which had accumulated and was unused of $230,000, which 
was returned to the Treasury for other uses. We saved a 
half million dollars in a few minutes by stopping an appro- 
priation for which there was no authority. They claimed at 
first that they had such authority as the gentleman states 
here. They appropriated the fhoney many times, but they 
did not have any right to, and we felt it would have gone out 
on a point of order. Mr. Baker was told that a point of 
order would be made against it, and he held it would be good 
and withdrew the bill. IL think he was right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? 
Was there in that ancient act any provision for the termina- 
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tion of the act under conditions for the closing of the business 
transacted under it? 

Mr. LITTLE. ‘There was no ancient act that really warrants 
the first appropriation. At the time I knew just how they hap- 
pened to get into the habit, but it was just a habit, though the 
department people thought it a sacred right. till 
Baker held it was without authority, and we 
dollars. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, there is just one more matter 
I wish to connect up. The War Industries Board was first au- 
thorized under the council of national defense act. Then I 
call the attention of the Chair to Executive Order No. 3198, of 
December 81, 1918, wherein the President terminated the ae 
tivities of the War Industries Board, but transferred the duties 
of the wool section to the Bureau of Markets and Crop Fsti 
mates, in the Department of Agriculture, and by the act of 
May 11, 1922, those duties were transferred to the Bureau 
Agricultural Economics, where this autherity now rests. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, just one sugges- 
tion in reply to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns}. 
The gentleman from Tennessee has called attention to a case 
to which I referred in the first instance, decided in the 
district of Massachusetts, where the judge of the court indi- 
cated that these acts were illegal. That is a sporadic decision. 
It is the only one of the kind and it is expressly overruled by all 
other decisions upon the same point and is not authority. 

One more statement and I am done. I hope the Chair will 
not lose sight of the fact that the ratification Which may be 
contained in one apprepriation bill is sufficient to ratify the act 
for all time and justify future appropriations for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cuinpstom). The Chair will say 
that this question is fraught with a great deal of difficulty. 


secretary 
suved half million 


of 


| It is with considerable hesitancy that the present occupant 


of the chair differs with the arguments of some of the dis- 
tinguished parliamentarians who have spoken upon this sub- 
ject. The Chair does not think that the fact that items 
of appropriation have been carried in prior appropriation 
bills has any force or effect in determining whether like pro- 
visions in a pending bill are in order. The Chair has a good 
deal of doubt also as to whether the decisions of courts predi- 
cated upon legislation passed by Congress, which may or may 
not have been subject to points of order at the time the legistla- 
tion was passed, have any real importance or eflicacy in the 
determination of a point of order. The Chair appreciates, 
however, the very able discussion of this question by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Grama]. 

The history of the legislation has been set forth by those 
who contend that the paragraph in question in this bill is in 
order. They have called attention to legislation which in the 
opinion of the Chair tends to support the paragraph in the bill, 
and the Chair is inclined to believe that the burden of proof 
has shifted to the gentlemen who insist that the legislation is 
out of order to show that the legislative authority cited is not 
complete for the purpose of making this legislation in order, 
The Chair thinks that the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Trtrson] stated the proposition about as clearly as it can be 
stated briefty at this time. Under the act of August 29, 1916, 
an Army appropriation bill, there was created the Council of 
National Defense. This, as the Chair understands it, was 
largely an advisory commission; but under the authority of 
that act there was formed the War Industries Board, subsid- 
iary to the Council of National Defense, and under an Execu- 
tive order of May 28, 1918, No. 2868, the President established 
this board as a separate administrative agency to act for and 
under his direction. The Chair will not take the time to read 
the paragraphs of the law sustaining this statement. 

The food control act of August 10, 1917, empowered the 
President to requisition food, feed, fuel, and other supplies 
necessary for the support of the Army, and the Chair calls 
attention to section 2 of that act of August 10, 1917, which 
reads as follows: 


That in carrying out the purposes of this act the President is 
authorized to enter into any voluntary arrangements or agreements to 
create and wse any agency or agencies, to accept the services of any 
person without compensation, to cooperate with any agency or person, 
to utilize any department or agency of the Government, and to coordi- 
nate their activities so as to avoid any preventable loss or duplication 
of efforts or funds. 


The Chair calls attention particularly to the words— 
to utilize any department or agency of the Government. 
The title of that act reads as follows: 


Am act to provide further for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel. 
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‘This act terminated by its terms at the end of the war, 
there were some functions which 
that act which did not so terminate. 


but 
had been exercised under 
The Chair ealls attention 


to section 24 of the food control act of August 10, 1917: 

That the provisions of this act shall cease to be in effect when the 
existing state of war between the United States and Germany shall 
have terminated, and the fact and date of such termination shall 


be ascertains 


of t 


President; but the termination 
t done, or any right accruing or 


-d and proclaimed by the 
shall not affect any ac 


his act 


accrued, or any suit or proceeding had or commenced in any civil 
ca before the said termination pursuant to this act; but all rights 
and Habilities under this act arising before its termimation shall con- 
tinue and may be enforced in the same manner as if the act bad not 
terminated. Any offense committed and all penalties, forfeitures, or 
liabilities incurred prior to such termination may be prosecuted or 


puuished in the same manner and with the same effect as if this act 
bad not been terminated. 


Under section 2 of this same act the President had authority 
to utilize any department or agency of the Government for 
the purposes of the act. It appears from the language in the 
pending paragraph itself that this legislation is based upon 
an Lxecutive order dated December 31, 1918: That date oc- 
curred prior to the termination of the war as proclaimed by 
the President. The order transferred the work of the domestic 
wool section of the War Industries Board to the Bureau of 


Axvicultural KHeonomies, 
it seems to the Chatr, therefore, that the order of the Presi- 
dent transferring the work of the domestic wool section of 


the War Industries Board to the Department of Agriculture 
must be considered to have been authorized by law. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] makes the point that the 
paragraph in question authorizes activities not contemplated 
or permitted under the war legislation. The Chair does not 
find anything in the language of the paragraph which indicates 
exactly how this money is to be spent, except that it is— 


to enable the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to complete the work 
of the domestic wool section of the War Industries Board and to en- 
ferce Government regulations for handling the wool clip of 1918 as 
established by the wool division of said board pursuant to the Execu- 
tive order of December 81, 1918, transferring such work to the said 
bureau, 


The subsequent language only enlarges or further describes 


the purpose of the appropriation, namely: 


To continue, as far as practicable, the distribution among the 
growers of the wool clip of 1918 of all sums heretofore or hereafter 
collected or recovered with or without suit by the Government from 
all) persons, firms, or corporations which handled any part of the wool 
clip of 1918, 


Tt does not appear from the language of the paragraph that 
this money is to be used for any other purpose than to carry 
out the purpose of the activities of the domestic wool section 
of the War Industries Board, which, as the Chair has at- 
tempted to state, were legally and properly transferred by the 
President prior to the termination of the war te the Agricul- 
tural Department. While, as stated in the beginning, the 
Chair eoncedes that there is much difficulty in the solution of 
this question, en the whole the Chair is of the opinion that 
there is suflicient authority for the appropriation, and ever- 
rules the point of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move te strike 
out the paragraph. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to take up 
the time of the committee in discussing this matter on its 
merits, There is not a Member of this House who has not been 
telling the people back home that he was going to abolish these 
war boards at the first epportunity. Practically all of them 
so far as I know have been abolished, but here is ene for 
which Congress has for five years, this makes the fifth year, 
been making appropriations and each time the appropriatien 
is “to complete the work of the woo! section.” 1 want to make 
this prediction, that when we come back here at the next 
session and this bill comes up you will see this same provision in 
the agricultural bill carrying ten or fifteen thousand dollars, 
‘to complete the work of the wool section.” We have appro- 
priated for this one activity since 1920 $105,500 out of the Gen- 
eral Treasury. Now we propose in this appropriation bill to add 
$11,290, making a total of neariy $117,000 out of the taxpayers’ 
pockets. Now what is the contention? It is said they have 
collected seven hundred and some odd thousand dolars from 
the wool dealers ever the country. They have distributed 
about half of that amount. The balance is not in the Treasury 
as other miscellaneous receipts, for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has never construed that it belonged to the Government 
or to the people of the United States, but it has been deposited 
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in the Treasury to the eredit of a special fund of the Agri- 
cultural Department so as to prevent the Congress from hav- 
ing anything to say as to what shall be done with this money 
or provide for its distribution. Now if the committee had 
brought in a proposition which made these expenses payable 
out of the special fund and did net tax the taxpayers to handle 
the money to be refunded, a few cents to this. grower and a few 
cents to that, cesting more to distribute it than it is worth 
to the grower, possibly no question would have been raised, 
but here we are keeping persons in the employment of the 
Agricultural Department for a war purpose, six years after 
the war, and at the expense of the Treasury. These hearings 
show, aceording to Mr. Sherman, the solicitor of the depart- 
ment, that the bureau was told “to mark time” pending these 
court decisions. It has been suggested that they “ mark time,” 
and yet while they are marking time we are appropriating 
money out of the taxpayers’ pockets to pay the salaries in 
the Agricultural Department for an absolutely hang-over war 
proposition and war board. That igs the reason I made the 
point of order. If it is striken out it will not affect any 
lawsuit. There is no one here who does not know that $11,290 
is but a drop in the bucket when it comes to paying the ex- 
penses of lawyers and the expenses of lawsuits in these va- 
rious courts which have been referred to and in the Supreme 
Court. You have already made an appropriation to take care 
of these. You made it when you passed the appropriation for 
the Department of Justice, and this $11,290 is simply to keep 
on the pay roll certain employees in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment who have come over from the war, and if you believe in 
economy it seems to me that we ought to strike out and abolish 
these war boards. and get back to a peace-time basis as we have 


been promising the people ever since the war ended we 
would do. 
Here is a proposition, they say, to complete the work, but 


they have been saying that for five years. Now, what are the 
facts in reference to this distribution? Oh, they say we are 
collecting this money to be returned to the woolgrowers. 
Here is the situation, gentlemen, the woolgrowers got their 
price for their wooi—and they are not complaining. The 
wool dealers are not asking for this. But .the Government 
undertakes to say by this provision to the wool dealer, if your 
gross profit was more than 14 cents a pound on the weol we 
are going to the expense of putting the machinery of the Gov- 
ernment in motion and get it back from yew and them we are 
going to distribute it among the woolgrowers. Gentlemen, how 
much will they get? Let me read to you: 

Mr. Anprrsoxn. What is the average amount of these checks that 
you have returned? 


Remember, this is the money that is being distributed. The 
answer. was. this: 


Mr. SHweMan. We have figured that up to a year ago, and the 
average is a little over $3, although some checks are over $100. ‘That 
average of $3 is because a great many of them come in for a few 
cents. But the average amount is a little over $3 per man, 


Yet we are continuing a bureau down here and appropriat- 
ing money in order to pay woolgrowers a few cents, or, a9 
suggested by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hupspsrya] the 
other day, even if it is $3, it is only equivalent to 3 peunds 
of wool at the expense of over $100,000. I say this is not in 
the interest of the woolgrower, but it is in the interest, as 
I view ‘it, of a few officeholders down here who want to re- 
main on the pay roll of this Government. If a force is needed, 
the Department of Agriculture has new a foree in the Bureau 
of Markets that ean be employed on this work. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tien to the amendment. This is a very important matter in 
my opinion. I think the Members of the House are entitled 
to know exaetly what the situation is) It is not a question at 
all of keeping these employees in the bureau, as has been suc- 
gested by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrrns]. ‘The 
Government is endeavoring to earry out the provisions of the 
law. Of the total excess profits found in the matter ef this 
wool business, $1,481,598, eofections of $728,356 have been 
made; and of the amount collected, $394,623 have been dis- 
tributed to the growers and $138,985 remain in the Treasury, 
whieh, it is knewn, will not be distributed as the growers 
can not be loeated. In other words, it is only a question of 
time when the moneys that on not be distributed will go into 
the miscellaneous receipts the Treasury. Instead of the 


attempt to execute the law being an expense to the Gevern- 
ment, it will be an asset to the Government and bring money 
inte the Treasury. 

Collections began in 191% ‘There was appropriated in that 
year $10,000; expended, $9,160. Be 1000 theta ies Spgeepel 
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ated $35000: expended, $35,435. In 1921 there was aime 
priated $23,000; expended, $22,005. In 1922 there was ap- 


propriated $17,500; expended, $14,650. In 1928 there was ap- 


propriated $15,000; expended, $12,145. In 1924 there was ap- 
propriated $12,000; expended, estimated, $11,000. We have | 
expended up to date $103,845. Known April 23, 1924, to be 
undistributable te the growers $170,755.85. In other words, 
we are about $67400 ahead of the game. 

As far as getting rid of any employees is concerned, there 
are only three employees paid from this appropriation. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentie- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tetunessee. What advantage is it to the Gov- 
ernment to collect this money and pay it all out in salaries? 
We have paid new $118,000. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I will come to that. 

Now, at the same rate, if the balance should be collected, the | 
amount undistributable from excess profits that will be cel- | 
lected is estimated at $191,000. Im other words, if we can col- | 
lect these moneys, instead of there being an expense to the | 
Government there will be approximately $200,000 to go into | 
the Treasury of the United States. | 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Aside from the purely money side of it, apart 
from the Treasury, is there mot always a question of 4 
| 


play? We promised if there was more than a certain profit 
we would collect it and return it to the grower. 

Mr. MAGEN of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is not this also involved? 
It is evident that the Goverument has been unable to find and 
locate a very large number of the growers to whom these pay- 
ments should be made, and I gather from what the gentieman 
who now has the floor says that in all probability a large part 
of the money that has to be collected can not be distributed | 
because those who are entitled to it can not be found. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. But let me first make my 
statement, and then after I have made it I shall be glad to 
answer any questions 

The total refunds to the woolgrewers up te March 31, 
1924, amounted to $425,964.45. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five 
minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGEBR of New York. From January 1 to April 22, 
1924, the bureau gave to the growers checks representing 
$22,934. Of 478 checks mailed on April 22, there were 12 
of more than $100 each. The whole proposition here in a 
nutshell is this, that when the Gevermment started to execute 
the law the little profiteers, those who had profited in small 
amounts, vather than go imte court, compromised with the 
Government and paid their money, and it is the total pay- 
ments of the small wool profiteers that make this large aggre- 
gate that has been collected under this law. What about the 
big wool prefiteers, against whom claims are pending in the | 
cearts, brought by the Government ef the United States, for | 
some $700,000? The small profiteer has paid, The big prefiteer | 
is fighting the Gevermment. Do you want to step these suits? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. On the contrary—— 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Certainly not. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman dees not contend 
that an $11,000 appropriation is necessary to carry on those 
suits? Serely the gentleman will not make that contention. 

Mr. MAGEF of New York. The Department of Justice 
carries on these suits. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. This $13,000 Is provided for 
an administrative official, an auditor, one supervisor of dis- 
tribution, and other administrative expenses. The Depart- 
ment of Justice could not prosecute these cases unless it had 
some one who could furnish the facts te the department upen 
which it conld base prosecutions. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. ‘The gentleman knows that these | 
suits and eases have been prepared, have atready been pre- | 
sented to the District courts, and are now marking time while 
they wait on the Supreme Court. ‘That being true, what are 
the people the gentleman refers to as being on the pay roll 
doing now? 

Mr. MAGED of New York. What I will say to the gentlemen 
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of the Government agninst the bic wool profiteers, then I sub- 
mit that in fairness you ought to take all this money and re- 
turn it to the small wool profiteers who have paid without 
fighting the Gevernmment of the United States. | 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MelLav 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. My wnd 
these claims altogether were about $1,200.00 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. One million four 
eighty-five thousand dollars. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. A little more than T have 
stated, and my understanding is that $700,000 been eol- 
lected. Now, what I rose to say was that evidently a large 
amount ef money has been collected which can not be paid out 
and can not be returned. That being true, is it advisable for 
the Government to go on and collect money when it has nothing 
to do with it except to put it in its own pocket, where is does 
mot belong? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Twenty-five per cent of it, aceord- 
ing to the hearings, will never be distributed. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. As T bave stated, 478 checks were 
nrailed te wool producers on April 22, of which 12 wer 


will now 
GHLIN }. 
‘rstanding is that 


hundred and 


» for more 
than $100. The moneys which can not be distributed will 


eventually go into the miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I agree with the gentle- 
man eutirely that this was an important ma(ter and should 
have been taken up, and the taking up of it was very proper; 
but if there is a large number of dealers who have so fla- 


| grantly violated the law and imvaded the rights of the wool- 


growers it is hard fer me to believe that suits have not 


| Qlready been begun. 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. They have been begun. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. And no doubt are ready 


| to be presented to the court, so that when the genfleman 


speaks of employees being required in the Department “of 
Agriculture to prepare thes. suits it dees not sound quite 
reasonable to me. 

Mr. MAGHI) of New York. Of this amount there are $660,- 
000 in the hands of 10 dealers, and the Government is trying 
to collect that money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Ohairman, I move te strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tevas moves to 
strike out the last werd, and is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Gentlemen, I want to present this matter 
to you from the common-sense standpoimt. There is not a 
single woolgrewer in the United States who is asking you to 
continue this board. This board is for the benefit of the wool- 
grewers, yet not ene of them has asked you te continue the 
beard. Who is it then that is asking you? Empleyees down 
here who want their jobs continued. 

Now, my colleague, Mr. Hupsprern, represents as big a wool 
district as there is in the United States and he is one of the 
hig woolgrowers in Texas, if you just knew it and had never 
been on his ranch. He told you Tuesday that this was monkey 
business. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. IT will state to my colleague that it does 
not affect the woolgrowers in my fate, buf I understand, 
since T have gone ito the matter, that it does affect some wool- 
growers throughout the country where the agents of the Cov- 


ernment charged them an exorbitant amount. I think it prob- 
i ably affects a number in Virginia. But the gentleman's <is- 


trict and my district are not affected as we came wnder a 
different elassification, where they made a false valuation upon 
shrinkage, and we tried it dewn here three years ago. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, and lost it. Next to my colleagne I 
represent the largest woolgrewing district in my State, and 
this does not benefit a single woolgrower in my district, not 
one, This war hoard should have been stopped three years 
ago and we should end it right now. The idea of continuing 
it for the purpose of hunting up these fellows, because that is 
what they are doing, hunting up fellows and sending them little 
cheeks of a few cents, checks which averaged during the last 
year $3 apiece. 

Now. I said I would present this frem the common-sense 
standpoint. Do you not think we engiit te stop these salaries 
and get back to normaley. This war heard wes started in 
1919, five yenrs ago, if you please, and this'is 1/24. This was 
a war board and let us stop it. The war is over; let us get 
back to normalcy; let us forget that awful period which 
affected the entire civilization of the werld. Let us cut these 


in answer to’ that is this: If you ate going to step these suits ‘ surpius fellows off of the pay roll, and if these claimants do 
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not claim the money, all right, we will credit it to the Govern- 
ment, make finished business out of it, and not pay all of this 
fund in salaries, 

My colleague from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] told me that the 
expenses alone had amounted to $103,000. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. One hundred and five thousand 
dollars, 
Mr. BLANTON. One hundred and five thousand dollars 


has been spent in overhead on this one little war board, which 
affects just a few people, who get little $3 checks on an 
average. 

I can not agree with my friend, the chairman of this sub- 
committee, who insists that we should keep these people on the 
pay roll, He ought to be for economy as well as the rest of us. 

It is true this is a small matter, but there are lots of just 
such small matters, and when you put them in the aggregate 
they make great matters. It is the combined little things 
which make the big things; it is the little expenses that make 
the penses, until the expenses of this Government now 
aggregate this year $3,500,000,000, 

Here is a chance to stop one little war board, if you please, 
and I hope that the men in this House who stand for economy, 
on both sides of this aisle, will support the amendment of the 


big ey 


gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], because it ought to 
be adopted. 

Mr. LIUVLLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
line. I rise to ask a question of the chairman of the subcom- 


mittee. Do I understand that the small 
this money have practically all paid up? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York, That is my understanding. 

Mr. LITTLE. Do I understand that if we stop now that 
there are claims of $700,000 against the rich men who have not 
paid? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York 
eers will go free, 
Mr. LITTLE. 

get them? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. 

I am against this proposition. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is not my understanding, I 
will say to the gentleman, and I know that many of them are 
very poor wool dealers down in Tennessee. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. There is no department in the 
Government, except the Department of Agriculture, that has 
authority to act in the premises, and as to these three em- 
ployees they are talking about down there, they are the ones 
who prepare the cases and the Department of Justice relies 
upon them in the prosecution of these cases, and the only 
question here is whether the small profiteer having paid, you 
are going to let these 10 big wool profiteers get away with 
approximately $700.000, 

Mr. BECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BECK, Do IT understand this money that is to be cel- 
lected is being taken from the dealer who profiteered and is 
to be returned to the grower where it belongs? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. To the woolgrowers, if they can 
be found, and when they say that only about $8 can be returned 
to any woolgrower, as I have stated, this year on April 22, 
12 checks went out for more than $100 each. I am not going 
to stand here for any subterfuge. You can vote this up or vote 
it down. They talk in this House about gettinz money out of 
war protiteers for this purpose and the other purpose. You 
have a chance here to vote to get some money out of war 
profiteers, and big ones, but if you want to let them get away, 
just vote with the gentleman from Tennessee, [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? The gentleman speaks of $100 checks. Is it not a 
fact that the hearings show that the average is $3 and that a 
great many are only for a few cents? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. It is probably true that a good 
many got a small amount, but others get a material amount. 
The question here is whether you are with the profiteer or 
against him. That is the only proposition involved here. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to say a 
few words and will not detain the committee. I want to speak 
ou the proposition made by the gentleman from Tennessee 
that this money is not needed to prosecute the cases now out- 
standing, and further, to sustain the statement of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MAGEE] that the outstanding cases 
comprise the big profiteers. Along those two lines I will 
submit to you some facts, but before doing that, let me state 
to you gentlemen that this does not affect my district at all. 
I have absolutely no interest in it further than what is right 
and proper. 


debtors that owe 


I understand the big wool profit- 


Does not the gentleman think we ought to 


1 think so and that is the reason 





The status of the service now is this. 
now unsettled. Twenty-eight of these cases are in the Depart- 


There are 69 cases 


ment of Justice for suit. What is the practice in that depart- 
ment? The district attorneys do not attend to these cases. 
They are turned over by the district attorneys to the solicitor 
in this department—the hearings substantiate that—because 
the district attorneys do not understand this class of cases 
They have never had any experience with them and have no 
background to sustain them. The hearings demonstrate be- 
yond question that they are turned over to the solicitor of 
this department. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
propriation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, The solicitor in the Department of Agri- 
culture is paid out of this appropriation. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I beg the gentleman’s pardon 

Mr. BUCHANAN. ‘That is what they stated. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
He can not point that out in the hearings. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I am not talking about the solicitor of 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The solicitor of the Department 
of Agriculture is not paid out of this appropriation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Twenty-eight of these cases are in the 
department, fourteen of them in the hands of the solicitor of 
this department awaiting preparation. Fourteen of them are 
still in the hands of the department pending adjustment, and 
the hearings of the department show there is one case of 
$138,000 that they are perfectly willing to pay as soon as 
they can arrive at an equitable adjustment. Ten men owe 
claims aggregating $660,000, or 874 per cent of all outstanding 
claims. The‘ little war profiteers having paid back their over- 
collection, the big war profiteers should be compelled to do 
likewise. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 
and not a speech. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was simply going to ask my colleague if 
there was any way of breaking up this committee bloc that is 
in charge of the bill whereby they will not let their bill be 
amended or changed in any way. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. If you will follow the Committee on 
Appropriations in its program of economy and not strive to 
put the Government in the manufacturing business we will have 
a more economical government. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, this is all I have to say. The business having 
been started and being nearly completed, with only a few cases 
remaining, we should complete the work and wind it up in 
the department. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
brief question? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Why did not your committee 
bring in a proposition to make this service pay for itself and not 
take the money out of the Treasury? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It will more than pay for itself. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Why did you not propose that in 
this bill? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The amount due the woolgrowers whom 
we can not locate will more than pay the expenses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 27, noes 79, 

So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


GENERAL EXPENSES, 


He is not paid out of this ap 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Certainly ; I will yield, if it is a question 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate the relative 
utility and economy of agricultural products for food, clothing, and 
other uses in the home, with special suggestions of plans and methods 
for the more effective utilization of such products for these purposes, 
and to disseminate useful information on this subject, including the 
employment of labor in the city of Washington and elsewhere, supplies, 
and all other necessary expenses, $79,780. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I take it that this Bureau of Home Economics is to 
determine what may be economical for the people on the farm 
I have in my hand this morning a report of the Committee on 
the Judiciary reporting a proposed constitutional amendment 
which proposes to give Congress the right to prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. It does not limit the 
place of labor. In other words, they propose to give the right 


to Congress to prohibit the labor of children under 18 years of 
age even to work on the farms. In the report, to carry out 
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that view, I find that they put my State, South Carolina, down | his days. No boy ought 


as working 24 per cent of the children between 10 and 15 
years of age, 24 per cent of all.of them, to give the impression 
that these children are being worked in the factories and the 
wines, which it is desired to prohibit. 

I took eecasien to run dewn to the Census Bureau this morn- 
ing to find eut what that steed for. Of the 68,420 children at 
work in Seuth Carolina 56,887 work on the farms and 6,663 
work in that class of eccupation which it is generally desired to 
exciude them from, and none of these are under 14 years eld. 

New, I want to set the record straight as to Seuth Carolina. 
In that State children in the factory are prohibited from work- 
ing under 1d4 years of age, and it is very generally and effee- 
tively enforeed. They can not work iat might in factories under 
16 years.of age. The children are not prohibited from working 
on the farms, and it is a eold day for :-chitdren whenever that 
thing is enacted. The plain proposition here is that Congress 
shall be given the right to enact a law which will prohibit them 
from working anywhere, and the very fact that they put the 
children into this report who work on the farm and are holding 
it up as a horrible example is evidence of the fact that they 
intend to go ont on the plantations and stop childven from 
working when not in scheol. 

seuth Carolina has a compulsory education law, and children 
of school age have to make a certain amount of time in school, 
and when not in school they are a:‘long shot better off working 
on the farm than they are loafing areund over the country, get- 
ting into all sorts of trouble and raising all sorts of Cain. 
[ Applause. | 

As far as I.am concerned, I am opposed to any further re- 
striction ef State rights and police regulations. I am fed up 
with constitutional amendments. This goes a bow shot beyond 
anything I have ever seen, when they want'to prevent children 
frem working on the farm when they are vot in school. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will:the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. (If we do give Congress the general power, 
how do we know that they will not pass a law to prevent chil- 
dren from working on the farms? 

Mr. STHVENSON. The very fact that they put it in here 
charging my State with working 24 per cent of the children— 
wiving the impression that they are working in the mines and 
factories—when 90 per cent.are working en the farm—the very 
fact that they are holding that up means that they are going to 
do it the very first time they get a chance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT .of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous.consent that the time of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Ghairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all dehate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAERMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no.objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON, I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If this amendment shall be 
adopted, within five years gentlemen in the House and in the 
Senate will be struggling against legislation that limits labor 
on the farm of children under 18 years of age. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; and I want to call attention to 
the fact that they put in 18 years of age. Why, I had helped 
make 11 crops when I was 18 years eld, and it has been a 
godsend to me ever since. It gave me a constitution and 
enough of energy and enough brawn to stand up to the work 
of practicing law, which I have been doing for a good many 
years. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did work on the farm ever hurt anybody? 

Mr. SEEVENSON. I weuld not say that it never hurt 
anybody, but legitimately carried on labor.en the farm is net a 
detriment, it is.one.of the greatest things for any +boy-or girl 
that they can have. It is the greatest thing in the werld to 
have .an agricultural training, and work on the farm brings 
luis museles into play and teaches him the view of those things 
that people ought to have and puts into hima ecenstitution 
and .a training that will be ef value to him in a business Jife 
afterwards, 

But think .of limiting it to 18 years of age! Why, a boy 
48 years old if he .is net allowed te werk up to that time—if 
you prohibit him from werking before that time, when will he 
jearn to work? He will be a pool-reom leafer the balance of 
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to be allowed to go until he is 18 
years of age without being allowed to work. Of the 31,600,000 
people en the farms in America, there are 8,000,000 under 10 
years of age and 6,400,000 between 10 and 18 years of age, leaving 
17,200,000 over 18 years of age. Half of these are females, 
and we have males on the farms only 8,600,000, of whorm 
2,000,000 are too old to work, and you have 6,600,000 men to 
labor on the farms if boys under 18 years of age are cut out. 
Now, what will happen if farm labor is cut down in this way? 
The cry new is that we have net enough labor for the farms. 

Vhe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Curclina has expired. [Applause. ] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, the egricultural appropria- 
tion bill under consideration is recognized as one of the most 
important that comes up for consideration in the House. I 
always look upon this bill as an investment. It is for pro- 
ductive purposes. It yields returns. The appropriations are 
largely for educational purposes and for the benefit of the 
farmers of the country. I am always glad to give it my 
earnest support. The present bill net only provides for the 
agricultural interests of the country but it carries an appro- 
priation for Federal aid for roads. The total amount recom- 
mended in this bill for the fiseal year 1925 is $56,758,518. of 
this amount $89,058,513 is recommended for the Agriculture 
Department and $17,700,000 for roads. It is estimated that 
there will be an unexpended balance on June 30, 1924, of 
$72,487,16042 available for use in Federal aid of roads, but 
part of the amount carried in this bill for roads is to be used 
in the ‘construction of forest roads and trails, leaving 
$13,000,000 ‘to be added to the above amount, making a total 
of approximately $85,437,160.42 available for expenditure in 
aid of the construction of the Federal bighway system for 
the fiscal year 1925. In making the apportionment of road 
funds among the several States nontaxaile public lands ara 
taken :in consideration, ang upon the same principle nontaxable 
Indian lands should be included. I have suggested such an 
amendment to a bill pending before the Committee on Roads. 
It should :receive favorable consideration and be adopred. I 
shall not attempt here an analysis of the various items of the 
bill, except to say that the amounts herein appropriated are 
intended to and do cover ‘every activity of the Agriculture 
Department, ‘including the payment of the expenses of the 
department here in Washington and in the field. 

Farming is the greatest basic industry in the United States. 
There are approximately 6,500,000 farmers im our -country, 
and including ‘men, women, and children mere than 40,000,000 
people live upon ‘the farm. However, everyone is more or tess 
directly dependent upon the farmer. 

I have frequently ‘taken oceasion to say throughout my 
district that the happiness and prosperity of everyone in my 
State are more or less directly dependent upen the presperity 
of the farmers, and 1 have always taken eccasion to emphasize 
that their interests are mutual. Bveryone knows, of course, 
that when the farmer raises goed crops and reeeives remunera- 
tive prices the returns go into the channels of trade and add 
to the prosperity of the merchant, the bamker, the professional! 
man, and the laboring man. Heace, when we legislate for his 
benefit we legislate fer the benefit of all classes and eccupa- 
tions. 

The distress of the farmers in my State and throughont the 
country can not be overestimated. ‘We have heard much of 
it on the floor. We discussed it a few days ago in consider- 
ing the appropriation of $1,000,000 in aid of the farmers of 
New Mexico. I joined with my colleagues in an effort to get 
similar relief for certain parts of my own State. We received 
a favorable report from the Committee on Agriculture, but we 
have been unable to get favorable action or even consideration 
in the Heuse. 

Congress passed an apprepriation of $19,000,000 for rebief 
in Germany, which I veted against, but refused to make «a loan 
of $1,000,000 to the farmers of my State. 

No man who has lived on a farm during the past three 
years has been able to.pay expenses. Of course, | am spenk- 
ing generaily. I knew the farmers of my .district intimately. 
I know their condition. I was born and reared upon a farm 
and.own much farm land myself. No one can possibly sympa- 
thize with them more or want to render them every legislative 
assistance possible. .I know I speak the truth when I .remin«! 
you that there is not a single farmer, unless it be under seme 
exceptional circumstanees, who during the past thvee years las 
made .interest, .taxes, and expenses of upkeep of his farm 
implements and improvements. But he is entitled to more 
than this. He is entitled to.a living wage. He must support 
his family and educate his children, and therefore is .entitted 
to.a price for his products which will pay him interest, taxes, 
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cpenses, and in addition yield returns sufficient to main- 
Titity flis imily. 

In) some sections during the past year the drought greatly 
educed the vield of corn. In other sections the wheat vield was 
u disappointment, and throughout the South the boll weevil 
exacted toll of from one-half to three-fourths of the cotton 
crop 

he farmer suffers from more uncertainties, and therefore 
takes more risks, than any other laboring man; those following 


dustrial pursuits in the Kast are comfortably housed and can 
work every day in the year. The farmer is prevented by rain, 
other inclement weather; the manufacturer in the 
Kkust can turn out his products with certainty, but the farmer 
is frequently prevented from planting his crop by bad weather 
mditions in the spring: it is frequently destroyed by drought 


ow, and 


during the summer or by various pests later in the season, so 
that the returns from his labor are therefore necessarily un- 
certain, Those engaged in industrial enterprises, by reason of 
organizing among themselves, can reduce or expand their out- 
put, whereas the unorganized farmers are unable to do this, 
iuse there are so many of them, because of the uncertainty 
the season, and because of the boll weevil or other insects. 


hveryon the 


knows that price the farmer has been getting 
for his products during the past three years has been below the 
In his desperation he is looking for relief. 
Hie appeals to the State legislature, and he appeals to Congress, 
ind it is our duty to do everything possible within the limits of 
the Constitution to come to his relief in this great crisis. Surely 
the toiling masses on the farm, who work from sun to sun and 
live by the sweat of their faces and who produce the foodstuffs 
upon which the Nation are entitled to the earnest con- 
sideration of Congress. Are we either unwilling or incompetent 
to extend them relief? 

There are many 
agricultural interests 


farmers if 


cost of production 


feeds, 


legislation 
that 


for 
the country 


suggestions 
of 
ted. 

Man™ bills are pending before the Committee on 
und I sincerely trust that some practical, comprehensive meas- 
ure for fa relief will be reported out at an early date for 
the consideration of Congress. 

In the first transportation 
They should be reduced. 
hill was passed in 1920 that if the bill were enacted it 
destroy in a large measure the power of the corporation com- 
missions of the various States and that it would be an invita- 
tion to raise freight rates. Beth have come true. The State 
corporation commissions have little or no power. This is now 
vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission, 1,500 miles 
from my own State of Oklahoma, too far away for the voice 
of the average citizen to be heard, and too expensive for him 


assist 


to the 
would be helpful to 


the enn 


iti 


place, charges are excessive. 


to press any claim for relief. 

As a concrete illustration of the danger of centralizing 
power in the Interstate Commerce Commission, let me invite 
attention to the application of the Okmulgee Northern Rail- 


way to extend its line into Okmulgee, a city of approximately 
25,000 people, served now by. only one railroad. This appli- 
ufter an extended hearing, 
Oklahoma State Corporation Commission, but the attorney ex- 
uminer the Interstate Commerce Commission has filed a 
report ignoring the recommendation of the State corporation 
commission, and in the face of the unanimous request of the 
people of the city of Okmulgee recommending that the applica- 
tion be disallowed. Surely the people of this country will not 
submit to the vesting of such arbitrary power in a commission 
in which they do not have confidence that the public will 
receive sympathetic consideration. 

Immediately after the Esch-Cummins bill was passed freight 
rates were increased. Every farmer knows that when he sells 
his farm products in the local market that the price is gov- 
erned by the price at the central market, less the transporta- 
tion In the end the farmer pays these charges, or, 
rather, loses the amount of the transportation charges in the 
reduced price which he receives for his farm products. 

Second, the farmer needs financial assistance for the purpose 
of purchasing land for a home, the payment of mortgages, and 
the financing of his farm needs, and he also needs financial 
assistance in the marketing of his crops, 

Che farm loan act of 1916 permitted them, through local asso- 
ciations, to borrow money to the amount of 50 per cent of the 
uppraised value of their farm land and of 20 per cent of the 
uppraised value of their permanent insured improvements on 
long-time loans, payable on the amortization plan. This is a 
spleadid piece of constructive legislation. I was on the com- 
mittee that prepared this law. I tried then to get an amend- 
ment added which would provide for the appointment of agents 


eation 


charges 





I predicted when the Esch-Cummins | 
would | 
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in the various counties throughout the agricultural sections, 
who would represent direct the farm-land banks and take the 
place of the secretary-treasurer of the loan associations, I 
offered this amendment on the floor of the House and it was 
accepted by those present, but defeated on a teller vote, which 
brought in the absentees, who did not hear the argument in sup- 
port of the amendment. I have prepared an amendment to sec- 
tion 15 which is now pending before the Committee on Bank- 


ing and Currency. If this amendment is enacted these agents, 
for a minimum fixed compensation, would represent the farm- 


land banks, instruct all applicants for loans as to the operation 
of the law, instruct them how to get up their papers, abstracts, 
and, in fact, advise them as to everything preliminary to the 
securing of a loan. If this amendment is enacted thousands 
of farmers will take advantage of this law. The rate now is 
54 per cent, payable semiannually, and 1 per cent additional to 
be applied upon the reduction of the principal. This will enable 
every industrious, thrifty farmer to purchase a home, which is 
the goal of every man who lives on a farm. 

At present in many counties local associations are not formed. 
The rural credits bill in those counties is not operative, and in 
those counties where local associations have been formed the 
farmers who organized the associations have lost interest in 
them after they have procured their own loans, and the result 
is that the organization, as to those who are not members, ceases 
to function. With the amendment I have introduced providing 
for an agent, as above stated, enacted into law, it means that 
every thrifty, industrious citizen who wants to own a farm 
will be enabled to buy a small home, and by paying the interest 
of not more than 64 per cent, which may be reduced, which will 
pay the principal and interest, will enable him to own his own 
home. 

The next thing the farmer needs is assistance, both educa- 
tional and financial, in the marketing of his farm products. 


| He is entitled, so far as possible, to have the middleman elimi- 


Agriculture, | 





nated. He should get the maximum amount for his farm 
products. He is entitled to receive not only the cost of pro- 
duction but needs a fair return for his labor, for the hazards 
of making a crop, for the maintenance of his family, the interest 
on his investment, the upkeep of his farm improvements, and 
the depreciation of his livestock and farm machinery. 

I have already invited attention to the fact that the farmers 
have suffered a loss for the past three years. In fact they are 
all bankrupts, whether they know it or not. 

I voted for the warehouse amendment, enacted in 1916, 
which had for its purpose the establishment of warehouses at 
convenient points throughout the agricultural sections of the 
country, where the nonperishable farm products might be stored, 
and receipts giten for them, which could be accepted as col- 
lateral at Federal reserve banks, and which would enable the 
farmer to secure loans thereon and obtain sufficient money to 
meet the demands of his creditors and not compel him to dump 
his farm products upon a depressed market. 

This is a very important provision. I favor additional ap- 


| propriations for the Bureau of Markets in the Agricultural De- 


was recommended by the | 


partment which will enable it to study conditions both at home 
and abroad, and in an educational way advise the farmers 
direct and through local associations, where there is the greatest 
demand for their particular products, and which will enable 
the farmers to ship direct and to secure the highest prices 
possible. 

I also favor the encouragement of the local associations 
throughout the country. Properly managed, they are destined 
to play an important part in assisting the unorganized farmers. 
The eastern manufacturers know market conditions throughout 
the country. They know and can regulate the output of their 
various industries, and they know where to ship their prod- 
ucts and sell to the best advantage. Large aggregations of 
capital are invested in these industries. They are easily or- 
ganized because comparatively there are but few of them. On 
the other hand, it is diflicult to organize the farmers through- 
out the country, for several reasons: 

First. Many of them are scattered through sparsely settled 
sections of the country. 

Second. The farmer is not informed as to the advantages of 
organization. 

Third. Most of the farmers require financial assistance 
throughout the year, and they are compelled to meet their 
expenses in the fall, and unless they secure financial assist- 
ance with which to pay these obligations they are compelled 
to sell their products at whatever price is offered them. 
Everybody who understands farming conditions knows this 
is the plight of the farmer. This is what we should bend 
our energies and our best brains to remedy. As above stated, 
this is remedied, in part, by the warehouse amendment, but 
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the farmer can be further assisted by the Bureau of Markets. 
The farmers can be greatly helped by their own organizations. 
‘These organizations should be given financial assistance by 
the Government direct, and surely during these periods of 
depression. 

The tariff remedy is urged by some, including the President. 
In 1921 Congress passed an emergency tariff bill for the pur- 
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pose of deceiving the farmer. They hoped that by some means | 
the price of farm procucts would advance and that they could | 


jump behind this bill as a smoke screen and claim it was due to 
that: but this tariff is of no advantage whatever to the 
farmers. Of course, it is the cheapest hypocrisy. It is pure 


political bunk. The tariff on wheat was raised a few days ago, | 


and just before the presidential primaries in the Dakotas. 
Earnest solicitude by the President has been expressed on 


numerous occasions through messages, interviews, and public | 


addresses for “the wheat farmers of the Northwest,” but the 
“cotton” or the “distress of the cotton farmers of the 
South” have never been referred to. To illustrate: Every 
farmer knows that we produce more wheat and cotton, and 


words 


many other farm products, than we consume. In other words, | 


us to these products, we are an exporting Nation. We export 


on an average of 150,000,000 bushels of wheat annually. A | and corn and the farmer there must grow wheat and raise 


turiff can not possibly help the wheat farmer in Oklahoma. 
Every farmer knows that the price of wheat is governed by 
the price at Liverpool, Trausportation charges, and the tem- 


porary shortage in certain localities, may help along the | 


wheat farmer at times immediately south of the Canadian line. 
Everyone knows that sometimes there occurs a local shortage 
in vegetables or other farm products, and the price on these 
goes up temporarily. 

The country south of the Canadian line may have a demand 
for wheat and there may be a temporary shortage, but every- 
one with a brain to think must know that a tariff on wheat 
can not be of any permanent advantage to the people through- 
out the country. The same is true of cotton. We raise from 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 bales annually. We consume a little 
more than one-half of that and export the remainder. We 
import no cotton. A tariff wall 10 miles high would not help 
the cotton farmer. He knows that the price of cotton on the 
New York and New Orleans markets is governed by the price 
on the Liverpool market. As a conerete illustration, take my 
own county of Cherokee. The market for the wheat farmer 
there and in the adjoining county of Wagoner is Kansas City. 
A tariff wall between Cherokee and Wagoner Counties would 
not benefit the wheat growers of either county, because they 
are governed by the price at the central market. That is true 
of the people generally throughout the United States as to the 
products they raise in excess of those consumed. In other 
words, the excess they produce is exported. 

Every farmer knows that during the active selling season 
the daily cotton market quotations refer to either stronger 
or weaker cables from Liverpool and that our local market 
fluctuates accordingly. This can and should be verified by 
reading the daily papers this fall. 

The disadvantage to the farmers of a tariff is that it en- 
ables the manufacturers in the East to raise the price of 
their manufactured products, things that the families of the 
farmers wear—hats, shoes, clothing, and on all farming im- 
plements—so that the farmers have to pay from 50 per cent 
to 100 per cent more for everything they buy, and they do not 
get anything more for what they sell. 

To put it another way, suppose the average price of his 
wheat is 90 cents per bushel, and he pays 50 per cent more for 
the clothing which members of his family wear and for the 
farming implements he buys, surely the farmer can see that his 
90-cents-per-bushel wheat buys only two-thirds as much as it 
would otherwise buy if it were not for the tariff wall built 
up against him in the interest of the manufacturers in the 
East. However, they secured this legislative favoritism at the 
hands of Congress and when the election comes on in the fall 
they will contribute vast campaign funds to divert the atten- 
tion of the people from their real interests, and get them 
excited upon some side issue. The people should be warned 
to study the records of their public servaits and their ability 
to serve them and as to their sympathies with the interests of 
the people, and should not be led away from their own interests 
on questions of prejudice or nonessentials. 

Too frequently, on the eve of an election, hired speakers 
and misleading advertisements, paid for from the money 
contributed to the big campaign funds by adverse interests, 
are used to distract the attention of the people and cause them 
to vote against their own best interests. The people of the 
country should calmly study all questions affecting them, 
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arrive at a mature judgment, and reflect that judgment at the 
polis. 


Because of the fact that we export farm products we are 
governed by foreign markets, and the farmers are vitally in- 
terested in stabilizing conditions in Europe out politically 
interfering with those countries. If, after the war, we had 
exercised a moral influence, as we could e, over the coun- 
tries engaged in the war, we could have eatly aided in the 
stabilization of those countries, brought about peace among 
them more quickly, reduced the cost of the standing armies, 
and thereby have permitted the money used to defray their 
expenses to be invested in the rehabilitation of those countries, 
rebuilding their industries, and their markets would have 
continued open to the people of this country and this would have 


prevented the precipitate decline of the price of farm products 
and insured fair returns for years to come and saved many 
farmers from bankruptcy. 

This is essential. Every farmer should raise his own food 
and feed for his livestock. He must, however, take into con 
sideration his location, the character of the soil, and his finan- 
cial ability to purchase stock, cattle, and hogs to feed the 
products which he raises. The Northwest is adapted to wheat 
corn as major crops. The tenant farmer in the South, who 
does not own much stock, is compelled to raise much cotton. 
He should, however, diversify his crops as much as the circum- 
siunces will permit. Every farmer should have a garden and 
raise poultry. 

The Army bill for the coming fiscal year carries an appro- 
priation of $326,224,993.13, and the Navy bill for the coming 
fiscal year carries an appropriation of $271,942,867, or a total 
appropriation of $598,167,860.13, whereas this bill earries an 
appropriation of only $39,058,513 for the entire agricultural 
interests of the country. I favored both amendments offered 
to the Army and Navy bills, respectively, to call disarmament 
conferences. I see from the public press that the Committee 
on Appropriations is to be asked for $110,000,000 additional to 
build auxiliary cruisers and other naval craft. If the disar- 
mament conferences were called and the military establish- 
ments of the various countries further reduced, they would 
not only be reduced by our country but by the foreign powers, 
and the expense of their upkeep would be released and would 
be available for the rehabilitation of their respective coun- 
tries. The leading powers in 1922 agreed to naval disarma- 
ment or the reduction of their capital ships. This should be 
extended to auxiliary cruisers, submarines, airplanes, and all 
other kinds of naval craft. This would permit tax reduction 
in our country and in foreign countries and enable us to spend 
much larger sums of money in the internal development of the 
country. The people should not be deceived. Large expendi- 
tures for destructive purposes are not consistent with tax re- 
duction. ‘The way to reduce taxes is to reduce appropriations. 
I prefer to use the surgeon's knife of economy at the root of 
these destructive appropriations. 

The people of this country do not object to productive appro- 
priations. They bring results. I favor, therefore, additional 
appropriations for all kinds of internal development of our 
splendid country. I favor additional appropriations for Fed- 
eral aid to roads. Suppose we used the money appropriated 
for the Army and Navy one year in aid of the building of 
roads throughout the States matched with State aid, what a 
splendid system of roads we would have and how wonderful 
these arteries of commerce would be over which the people 
could travel and the farmers in turn bring their products to 
market. 

I favor an extension of the Rural Mail Service. A few weeks 
ago I assisted in getting an item in the postal appropriation 
bill for this service increased $1,000,000, and a large part of it 
was made immediately available, and since that time a large 
number of rural routes have been established throughout the 
United States and many in my district, carrying mail, letters, 
magazines, and papers with current events and market quota- 
tions daily to thousands of farmers throughout the country. 

Let me repeat in conclusion that there should be additiona 
amounts appropriated for those things which we regard as in- 
vestments, which will bring happiness and prosperity to the 
people of the country, and another confefence called which will 
result in disarmament, both of the land and naval forces, 
and which will justify reduced appropriations for those pur- 
poses. When all countries cease to spend the greater part of 
the money obtained through burdensome taxes upon their 
people for agencies of war and turn their attention to peace 
and industrial pursuits, then will prosperity and contentment 
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come, not only to thelr own people but te the nations of the 
en Al I! "se j 

the Clerk read as follows: 

COOPERATIVE FIRS PROTECTION OF FORESTED WATESSHZDS OF NAVIGABLE 
STREAMS 

For cooperation with any State or group of States in the protection 
rel fire of i forested watersheds of navicabl streams under the 
provisions of section 2 of the act of March 1, 1911, entitled “An aet 
to « le a State te cooperate with any other State or States, or 
wi the United States, for the protection of the watersheds of navi- | 
gable stre and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of lands 
for the purpose of conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” 
$400. 480, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. As 1 understand the purpose of the excellent bill | 
that we passes sterday, it is to bring about better cooperation 
between the States and the Federal Government along the very 
lines suggested in the paragraph that has just been read and 
the succeeding item I think it might be of interest to eall 
attention to the fact that the present week has been designated 

forest-protection week in tnatiy communities and States, | 


and it seems very fitting that such a bill as the reforestation 


bill should have been adopted by this House during that week. 

Mr. GARRBETT of Tennessee. My. Chairman, will the gentle- 
mian yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, this is a very 
lntere subject, and 1 think there should be a quorum here. 
I make the point of order that there is ho quorum present. 

Vr. TRIEADWAY., Would my friend kindly permit me to 
consume iny five minutes before he makes that point? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think that Members would 


like to bear the gentleman and I make the point of order that 
there 18 ho quorum present, 

Phe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 


count. [After coyating.}] One hundred Members present, a 
quorum. 

ir. TREADWAY,. Mr. Chairman, very great interest has 
beep shown in this question of reforestation during the last few 


years in many of the States. it net only applies to such an 
iiema us the one under discussion but to everything else having 
to do with the replanting of denuded forest lands. This interest 
is shown also in some communities, in a local sense, by the care 
of shade trees along highways and State roads, the trimming 
of shade trees, and the protection of the local water ‘supplies, 
and Various other ways that tend both to economy of the 
forests as well as the beautification of the landscape. I have 
uiways had a particular interest in this subjeet, because of the 
region where I reside. I am very glad to say that in many 
communities people have taken up the spirit of reforestation 
locally. in Massachusetts a large number of cities and towns 
ure improving the opportunity to secure forest materials 
through ihe cooperation of both the State and the forestry asso- 
ciation composed of individuals withia ithe States. I think the 
more that we can do in a Federal way to assist in this move- 
ment the better it will eventually be, if not in our day and 
generation, in the future, beth in a business way, commercially, 
and artistically, and in an educational sense for the people as 


jn 


well, [Applause.] 
A few days ago I placed in the Recorn-the reforestation 
and State forest laws of Massachusetts, together with the 


method of taxation of forest lands, all of which show the ad- 
vanced position our State has taken on this general subject. 
There are also State laws having to do with the planting of 
shade trees, setting of fires in the open air, portable sawmills, 
disposal of slash, and kindred subjects. We also have a very 
‘comprehensive system of forest wardens and watch tewers on 
high locations, from which prompt reports can be sent of any 
fires on the mountain sides. 

In addition to the advanced attitude of the State, a similar 
interest has been shown by cities and towns in Massachusetts, 
which have the active cooperation of State authorities. 

The public spirit of the people is well shown in the press of 
the State. Within a very few days, prominent papers in my 
district, such as the Berkshire Evening Eagle, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., and the Holyoke Telegram, of Holyoke, Mass., have 
both had editorials on forestry. It is therefore a pleasure to 
see the subject being given its deserved prominence in Federal 
legislation. 

let me quote very briefly from beth of the publications 
ahove referred to: 


The educational value of these town forests perhaps is the most im- 
Every local taxpayer has a money inter- 


portant feature about them. 
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est in the town forests, and as demonstrations of what can be done 
in reforestation, they will lead to the practice of forestry by farmers 
and other woodland owners. If for no other reason, the towns are 
justified in creating these forests beeause every dollar spent in this 
way will be returned manyfold in taxes through the increase of tex- 
property due to improvement of timber-preducing lands which, 
in most cases, are either lying idle or producing less than half what 
they are capable of producing under forestry management. 

* & * » * 


* * 


Massachusetts is leading In this movement, but many other States, 
and especially others in New England, are watching the progress we 
are making and several of them have started educational campaigns. 
Numerous Massachusetts have appointed special commiitees 
at the town meetings this year to study the problem,-and nearly 50 
per cent of all the cities and towns already have taken some official 
action looking toward the ownership of forests. This movement for 
public is hopeful step that yet be taken .to 
solve problem of timber shortage, which ts beginning seriously to 
affect industries. (The Eagle.) 


towns 


forests the 


the 
our 


most has en 
Berkshire Evening 

Though the United States uses more forest products than any other 
country, it would be hard to find a country which, to recently, 
has done so little to conserve and protect such an important resource. 

It is encouraging to learn that Holyoke is going to do her bit toward 
repairing the damage as far as is now possible. City Forester 
Kennedy states that the board of public works is considering a site of 
at least 100 acres, which may be established as a city forest. 

As an encouragement for every city and town in the State to take 
such a step, the Massachusetts Forestry Association offers as a premium 
to plant 5,000 trees free of charge. 

With the lesson of the past neglect before them it not 
likely that any town or city will fail to cooperate in this work of re- 
forestation so as to insure for the future an adequate supply of forest 
There is much land throughout New England that it would 
not pay to use for any other purpose, and owners of such land should 
be encouraged to plant young trees thereon. (The Holyoke Telegram.) 

I ask 
Recor», 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


up 


costly is 


products, 


unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture.to conduct investigations and 
experiments in problems connected with the establishment of dairying 
and meat-production enterprises on the semiarid and irrigated lands of 
the western United States, including the purchase of livestock and the 
employment of necessary persons and means in the city of Washington 
and elsewhere, $38,230. 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, by this item on page 63 in the 
Agricultural appropriation bill the sum of $38,230 is appropri- 
ated to enable the Seeretary of Agriculture to conduct investi- 
gations and experiments in problems connected with the estab- 
lishing of dairying and meat-production industries on the semi- 
arid and irrigated lands of the western United States, including 
the purchase of livestock and the employment of necessary per- 
sons and means “in the eity of Washington and elsewhere.” 
In other words, this sum is appropriated to cover the expense of 
experiments in diversified farming In the semiarid and irrigated 
lands of the West, but I fear that under the language of the 
section more persons will be employed “in the city of Wash- 
ington” than “elsewhere.” If the purpose of this appropria- 
tion is to “try out” diversified farming in the semiarid and 
irrigated western regions, I see no reason why any of the 
persons making the experiment should spend much time or 
even be “in the city of Washington.” Obviously, such part of 
this work as needs to be done “in the city of Washington” can 
be done by the present employees of the Department of Agri- 
culture, without the employment of others and without any ad- 
ditional expense to the Government. The trouble with appro- 
priations of this character is that very often too much of the 
appropriation is spent “in the city of Washington” and too 
little spent “elsewhere”; that is, in conducting actual experi- 
ments. 

In these days we hear much about diversification of crops. 
It is a stereotyped remedy prescribed by hothouse politicians 
and would-be economic experts for the farmers whose lands ave 
primarily adapted to the growing of wheat and not suitable for 
the growing of diversified crops. 

In his annual message in December and in his special mes- 
sage of January 23 the President suggested diversification of 
crops as one of the two outstanding remedies for the present 
distress in wheat-growing regions, the other suggested remedy 
being a curtailment, of production and a probable abandonment 
of our export markets. Persons, many of whom are not in- 
formed as to the facts, can glibly advise diversification of 











i 
crops. In his economic distress the farmer is the recipient of | 
advice from many sources, but much of this advice is worthless. 
Too often the less men know about a subject the more free | 
they are to give advice thereon, and many men who suggest | 
“ diversification of a panacea for agricultural ills 
do not know what they are talking about, and their advice is 
worth what it —nothing. 

Last Saturday, in general debate on the agricultural appro- 


crops” as 


cost 


priation bill, I discussed in detail the suggested remedy of 
“ diversification of crops” and I believe 1 demonstrated con- | 
clusively that the so-called diversification of crops will af- | 


ford the farmer no substantial relief, because it is a remedy 
that is not practicable and can not be utilized because of 
climatic and soil conditions. I showed that there were millions 
of acres of land which are now utilized for wheat growing 
that are not adapted or suitable for diversified farming, ex- 
cept to a very negligible extent, because of relentless climatic | 
and soil conditions. Moreover, the western and northwestern 
wheat farmer has, to a very large extent, already diversified 
his crops in so far as diversification is practicable. On Janu- 


ary 16, 1924, at a convention of the Equitable Cooperative Ex 
change, a farm organization with a membership of 17,500, 
held at Fargo, N. Dak., the resolutions adopted contained the 
following statement: 

It is urged in some quarters, as a remedy to the agricultural de 
pression, that farmers curtail production, withdraw from the foreign 
wheat markets, and engage in stock raising and dairying; in other 
words, diversify. This suggestion ignores the fact that most wheat 


growers are already diversifying as much as the nature of their soil, | 
climatic conditions, the help at their disposal, and marketing facilities 


will permit. Our surplus packing products must also be liquidated in | 
foreign markets, and present returns to the stock raiser leave him | 
in no better position than the grain grower. 

In other words, the farmers in the great wheat-growing 


regions are not sluggards or fools. They have as much intelli- | 
gence, common sense, and good judgment as the average mid 


western or eastern farmer. They are familiar with local con- 
ditions and are not ignorant of the limitations imposed on | 
their activities by relentless climatic and soil conditions, In | 


a great. majority of instances the western and northwestern 
wheat farmer has for years followed the plan of crop diversi- | 
fication so far as possible, considering the nature of the soil, | 
weather conditions, marketing facilities, and other factors | 
that obviously enter into the problem. The President and 
others who emphasize the importance of crop diversification 
are not suggesting any new remedy or telling the western 
farmer anything that he did not already know. Distance from 
markets and excessive freight rates make it impossible for 
the average northwestern farmer to profitably engage in dairy- 
ing or the growing of truck or miscellaneous food products in 
commercial quantities. 

in The Wheat Situation, a report made by Secretary Wal- 
lace to the President, released December 7, 1923, the Secretary | 
of Agriculture, in discussing the question of diversification of | 
crops, said: 


Most crops which can be substituted for wheat are feed crops, and 
any market increase in their production must be accompanied by | 
more livestock, * * * Many wheat farmers, in short, are re- | 
stricted in their choice of alternative crops, and, furthermore, are | 
not financially able to change materially their type of farming. 


The Secretary further calls attention to the fact that condi- 
tions vary widely between farmers as between regions, and 
What may apply to one individual may not apply to another. 


Wheat may have an important place in the rotation of some farms, 
and further reduction may not be practicable, and the economic use 
of labor and equipment may make it desirable to maintain a relatively | 
large acreage of wheat. 


Then, again, if it were possible for the average north- | 
western wheat farmer to diversify his farming operations 
by engaging more largely in the production of livestock it does 
not follow that he would better his financial condition, be- 
cause the price of cattle, hogs, and other livestock is abnor- 
mally low—below the cost of production—and very little live- | 
stock under present conditions can be grown and marketed at 
a profit to the farmer. | 

May I, in this connection, call your attention to a state- | 
ment contained in Secretary Wallace’s annual report for 1923? | 
In discussing the suggested remedy of “ diversification of | 
crops,” the Secretary of Agriculture said: 


It is well to remember also that our population is growing rapidly 
and that before many years there will be a home demand for even 
more farm products than we are now producing. If, during this 
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| than four months have passed and yet nothing has been done 


period of agricultural 


distresa we permit roduct 1 to tI + \ 
to present needs by driving far s from th land and a 
cities, we shall be under the 1 ssity ef reclaiming at lat xpe! 
the productive land which 3; now ne b loned And i 
should experience one or two rs « short ‘ this proces 
is going on, the consuming | lation will 1 it mpelled to 
pay prices for farm products \ 
parable to that wnder which the fart ! 

On the assumption that it is the national | p oursel 
on a self-sustaining basis, agriculture j 0 
going to some trouble to help farmers b ‘ ! . of d 
sion caused by an economic cataclys P t 
been done in the case of labor and of i 
urge that economic lay should now ' 
play th agriculiure do not ve full idera 
during the war and for two years aft 

I quote further from th ut report 

It must be kept in mind, however, t) ir ree is of t \ 
and Northwest, oll and clima a etter a i l » ti 
of wheat than any other crop Farme! i Ose BEC 
for growing wheat, their juipm is 
can not all at or change to anot! I her 
gave fair assurance of profit Oo tl w t if 
in acreage has n as rapid xpe ! 

In wany sections of the country which he fore ha ) i 
on wheat substantial progress 1 made in divers itior But 
diversification in any large w requires that more of 1 ] l 
fenced, more buildings provided, more machinery of a differe \ 
purchased It also requires a tte knowledge f ‘ Py 
methods. In short, wheat farmer must hay both time ind 
money to shift into more general rming, even in rf 
that is clearly the best thing to do 

The Secretary of Agriculture has stated the situation 
clearly and convincingly Only to very limited extent 
there be a further reduction of the wheat acreage or mo 
diversification of crops in the farming activities in the greut 
wheat-growing regions of the United States It follows, there 
fore, that the suggested remedy of diversification Is not 
panacea for our agricultural ills. It does not go to the root of 
the tronble it does not furnish a constitutional treatmet 
It does not remove the causes that have produced existing 
agricultural ills, 

However, I am not objecting to reasonable experimen(s 
being made in diversification of crops in the semiarid or 
irrigated wheat-growing regions If these experiments wil! 
materially aid the wheat farmers in readjusting their agri 
cultural activities and placing them on a profitable basis, I 
think the small appropriation carried by this item will be 
justified, but I desire to register my firm conviction that the 
so-called diversification of crops will not and can not solve 
the difficulties of the wheat grower, because the plan does 
not reach and treat the real cause of existing troubles 


[ Applause. ] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. LOZIBER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 


forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, for months prior to the convening of this ses- 
sion of Congress appeals were coming from every agricultura! 
section of the country, pleading with the President to call a 
special session of Congress for the purpose of enacting legisla 
tion for the relief of the agricultural industry. These appeals 
vain. The Sixty-eighth Congress convened and more 


to 
' relieve the deplorable economic situation of the American 
farmer. No constructive program has been offered by the 
President in their behalf and the administration leaders are 


apparently viewing the situation with little concern. 
Petitions signed by over 300,000 farmers have been presented 
to Congress. Farm organizations and representatives of the 
agricultural industry have presented, in the most convincing 
way possible, the alarming situation that exists, and their 
statements have not been overdrawn ; yet action is still delayed 
Why is it impossible to get action in such a as this? 
Why the unconcern of the President and the inaction of the 
administration? The farming industry is facing bankruptcy. 
Farmers are operating at a loss. Many of his products will 
not bring a sufficient price on the market to pay the cost of 
production; in fact in many instances they will not sell upon 
the market for a sufficient amonnt to the freight. The 
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cattle industry is ne lenger profitable. Corn growers and hog 


ruisers are in distress, wheat growers are bankrupt, and the 
protit of the fruit grower is absorbed in freight rates. Unable 
to pay the taxes and the interest on his indebtedness, mort- 
guge foreclosures are taking away the homes of the farmer at 
un dkarming rate. From the county papers received from 

district 1 see from five to fifteen farms advertised for sale 
every week aud this does not include all of such sales in my 


district, and what is true there is true to a great extent in 
every farming section of the country. 

Mr. KETCHAM, Will the gentleman yield? 

KFULLRIGHT. Yes; I will yield. 

KETCHAM. I suppose the gentleman has not received 
the information that the Committee on Agriculture bas reported 
a very comprehensive bill which will be before the House very 

and I take it from the tenor of the gentleman’s remarks 
be very heartily in support of that measure when it 
come ( P 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I think the gentleman very timely stated 
the 7 ion of the President in his December message to the 
Co ess when be said there is not anything the Government 
could do for the farmer of this country except what he could 
a for himself. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In effect he said the farmer should werk 
out his own salvation. 

1s a result of bankruptey and fereclosures of farm mort- 

es the ownership of the six and one-half million farms in 
his country have been redueed to less than 4,000,000 people. 
According to the recent report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 


1,200,000 left the farms in 1922, and it is reasonable to suppose 
ter number left the farms in 1923, being an average 
100,000 leaving the farm every menth for the past two years. 
'These people were forced to leave the farm, because they were 
ing at a loss and were forced into other lines of endeavor 
living. The deflation program of the present admin- 
fell heavily on the farmer by beating down the prices 
arm products to the pre-war levels while the price of the 


pers 
‘ ' 
to bake a 


Lisi teOll 


things he is compelled to buy were not correspondingly re 
Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. TI will. 
Mr. KING. Does the gentleman think that this deflation he 


speaks of can equal the deflation of farm values in 1920 by the 
Federal Reserve Board? Is not that where it really began 
right under a Demecratie administration? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall not undertake to say when the 
deflation process began, but I do say the present administration 
has neglected to offer a remedy and never attempted to stop it. 

Mr. KING. Well, it committed the first crime aguinst the 
farmers in 1920. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will let the gentleman draw his own 
conclusion, but I assert there has not been anything dene by 
the present administration to relieve the present plight of the 
farmer. There has been no constructive program offered by 
this Congress or by the President, only glittering generalities 
nan effort to deceive the farmer have been indulged in; that 
is all he has been given. [Applause.] 

A statement 
Wash., under date of March 3, 1924, submits the following 
comparison of prices of things the farmers are cormpelted to 


chants: 


$100: 00 





14-inch 3-betton gang plow .......-..2-.--- se sesee seuss cee oes | $130. 00 
14-foot header = Senin sil nenainies needle 300. 00 450. 090 
VB. 7 qralia Gimme tS eek et 2 a te a ee ae. | 387.50 282. 50 
Corn platter i 55. 08 98. 09 
14-inch tyee gang plow 80. GO 130. 00 
Sg Re st Pe 10.00 18. 00 
W ood harrow 29. 00 45. 00 
Wagon, 3} net 105. 00 200. 00 
16-inch No. & Gl share 1. 2 230 

Per cent 

increase 
ta I nn, sbi, cncuitenns > <utetin<cdbettaiaelaiinnaiiedinet emneeanees 5-35 
Shoe st ane pares 4 Ms wiser pics tn enn xo: galitiataiaaoe ts dhanaeitigsaieieas aaa ae 60 
Uieieweht...< SS. Be Ae isbn eke, testes 5 
Qi0 0S nin w distibiibesss~ dhtehaddiieccdtsdbbiicD acdocttibbnc tiie otela MS 
CRETE ccntennateaiinn eatin ceatatinin tistiianenn lentil etude mets, sine «andiataihieeaemin ie 100 
FEE sm ocean tits: o> esnck aentinseeh Ochna tient opacities nnianamtia iin ieee 43 


This comparison is typical of prices throughout the West. 
'The average increase in the price of farm implements from 


| 


the best information available, is approximately 90 per cent, 
and the inerease in the price of clothing during the same 
period is approximately 80 per cent. This is true of my own 
congressional district. In this connection the following com- 
parison of the purchasing power of a bushel of wheat in 1913 
with 1924 in the Northwest wheat-growing section is very 
pertinent: 





Items | 1913 1924 
Bushels Bushels 
Wie esnne ger ob. da esi h tdbtbcc ic cht idh incite dldbe 80 140 
I asennad a oll at ee ais 80 | 200 
RE I dn ocimaten atid Velasinaisd amin, dthichienadtadiaaaiiete 40 8o 
Peer Greets is fe SS et er a bt tae 6 12 
ROB, 0 hiddncitibicsttddsinn cttiddccittddh alia, od 8 | 16 
NE BI tetrttn chinTilinsincapiainianctnantibidniadiia Abelian sedated 3 64 


ee 4 — 


The same ratio applies to substantially all the products of 
the farm and to all sections of the country and reveals tlie 


| fact that the farmer's ability to purchase manufactured prod- 


ucts is more than 50 per cent below par. 

Further increasing the burden of taxation is also adding to 
the troubles of the farmer. A statement released for pubi- 
cation by the United States Department of Commerte recently 
gave the following financial statistics of the Federal and State 
Governments: The statistics of this summary relate to taxes 


collected by the National Government for the year ending 
| June 30, 1923, the 48 States and the District of Columbia, 


couities, and ether civil divisions having the power to levy 
and collect taxes for the fiscal year ending in the calendar 
year 1922. The grand total of revenues from taxation in this 
period is $7,428,749,000, or an average ef $68.33 for each per- 
son. Of this total $3,204,133,000 represent the revenue of the 
National Government. The total revenue from taxes of the 
States, eounties, and so forth, are $4,224.616,000, or an aver- 
age of $38.86 for each person. Of this total $3,327,166,000, or 
78.8 per cent, comes from general property taxes. A compari- 
son of the inerease in costs ef State governments as shown 
by a statement of the United States Department of Commerce 
released January 28, 1924, reveats the following facts: 

The per capita cost increased on State governments alone 


| from $5.03 in 1915 to $11.82 in 1922, an increase of more 


than 100 per cent in seven years. During the same period of 
time the revenue recently increased more fhan 100 per cent. 
The per eapita debt in the 48 States in 1915 was $4.31 and in 
3922 it was $8.12, an increase of almost 100 per cent in seven 
years. ‘These figures at once disclose the enormous burden 


| of taxation that fs now being borne by the American people 


and especially by the American farmer. The Federal and State 
Governments through taxation are actually confiscating the 


| profits of the farm, and unless a halt is called will eventually 


' 
from the Chamber of Cemmerce, Waterville, | 


confiscate all the farm lands in the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask unanimous consent toe revise and 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request? 
a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The total wealth of the United States 
is approximately $300,000,000,000, about 25 per cent of which 
is represented by farm values, including equipment, machinery, 


{After 


| buildings, livestock, and so forth, and upon this farm propert 
buy for the years 1913 and 1924 as verified by their local mer- | ee aaa _ rae 


hovers an enormous mortgage debt with an interest rate of 
approximately 7 per cent. Thus, with a high rate of interest 
on one hand and high taxes on the other the farmer finds him- 


| self shackled and helpless. 


In addition to the interest and taxes referred to above the 
farmer is being plundered by the iniquitous schedules of the 
present tariff act. It is estimated that the tariff act costs the 
American people approximately $4,000,000,000 annually, about 
three and one-half billfons of whieh go into the pockets of the 
manufacturer and only one-half billion into the Treasury, the 
result of which has been a gradtal increase in the high cost 
of living. The per capita cost of the tariff is approximately 
$35, or to the farmer with a family of five, $175 per year. The 
high price of sugar and clothing is a constant reminder to the 
housewife of the excessive tariff burden. 

B. F. Yoakum, a well-known authority, says foodstuffs for 


which the farmer receives seven and one-half billion dollars 


the consumers pay twenty-two and one-Raif billion dollars. 
In other words, the farmer gets one-third of what the con- 
sumer pays for farm prodtcts and the remainder goes for 
profits and distribution. Out of every $3 paid by the con- 
sumer for foodstuffs the farmer gets $1 and the middieman 


the year 1913 to the year 1924 im the Mississippi Valley, from gets $2. According to the reports of the United States De 
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partment of Labor the price of food preducts in 1923 maul 
approximately 50 per cent higher than the level in 1913 but 
the farmer fails to get the increase. 

The farmer pays the freight both ways in all the transac- 
tions to which he is a party. When the farmer buys his im- 
plements, clothing, and such things as he is compelled to have 
the manufacturer adds the freight, but when he sells the 
product of his farm the freight is taken off. In other words, 
the freight is added to everything he buys and taken off 
of everything he sells. The rates today from outlying ship- 
ping points to primary markets are something near 45 per | 
cent above pre-war rates and frem primary markets to the | 
seaboard about 73 per cent above the pre-war rates. While | 
in Canada, just to the north of us, freight rates are almost 
down to the pre-war level. As a result of the high freight 
rates the product of many fruit growers go to waste from 
the fact that the market price will not heave a profit after 
paying the freight. ‘Transportation is so expensive that in 











If President Coolidge is in sympathy with the farmer, he 
should urge his party te act, and to act now; to-morrow may 
be too late. If the present administration intends to do any- 


thing, it should do it new and quit fooling the farmer. [Ap- 
plause.} 
The Clerk read as follows: 
PASSENGER-CARRYING VEHICLES 
That not to exceed $130,000 of the lump-sum appropriations herein 
made for the Department of Agriculture shall be available for ¢ 


purchase, maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled an 
horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles necessary in the conduct « 

the field work of the Department of Agriculture outside the District 
eof Columbia: Provided, That not to exceed $35,000 of this amoun 

shall be expended for the purchase of such vehicles, and that such 
vehicies shall be used only for official service outside the District of 
Columbia, but this shall net prevent the continued use fer official 
service of motor trucks in the District ef Columbia: Provided further, 


iany sections food preducts are going to waste, while in That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to purchase, from the 
other sections of the country such products are badly needed. | funds provided for carryimg out the previsions of the Federal high- 

Thus situated, heavily m debt, heavily taxed, high freight way act of November 9, 1921 (42 Stat. L. p. 212), mot to execed 
rates, and without a foretgn market the farmer is operating } 25.000, motor-propelled paesenger-carrying vehicles to replace such 
at a loss and continually going in debt. We produce a surplus | *clcles transferred under autherity of the acts of Pebruary 28, 1919 
of foodstuffs but owing to the utter lack of a foreign policy | (4 Sat L. p. 1201), Mareb 15, 1920 (41 Stat. Lk p. 550), and 
we are without foreign markets im whieh to sell. Not only | November 9, 1921 (42 Stat. L. p. 212), from the War Department 
that, but aceerding te the Department of Agricultere im- | *™! "ined amd used by the Seeretary of Agricuitere in the con- 





ports of farm products for the year ending June 30, 1923, for 
the first time in our history exceeded the exports. Farm 
produets brought into this country during that year amounted 
to $1,908,000,000. We sent out of this country farm products 
to the yalue of $1,799,000.000. 

The direct causes for the present plight of the farmer may 
be summarized as follows: Pligh taxes, high interest rates, 
high freight rates, high priees of the things he has to buy, low 
price of farm products, inadequate marketing facilities, and 
want of a foreign market. At a meeting of farmers at Fargo, 
N. Dak., recently resolutions were adopted in which the follow- 
iug statement appears: 


The farmers of America have sustained an operating loss equal te 
their present mortgage indebtedness of $65,000,000,000 in 35 te 40 
years, whieh has been charged against a speculative value in farm 
preperty Dow aggregating only $77,000,000,000. Any measure propeos- 
ing relief to farmers that provides for further involvement of prin- 
cipal and interest without a cerresponding correction in the general 
price level equal to the cost of production, is both economically unsound 
und morally wrong. 


every person familiar with the present econemie situation 
will readily agree to the soundness of this statement. It is 
true the farmer needs extension of credits to the extent that 
it may be mecessary in the successful operation of his busi- 
ness, but what he needs mrost of all is a sufficient price for 
his products te enable him to pay the debts that he already 
owes. 

As a result of favoritism and class legislation big business 
has been enabled to fix the price on everything the farmer has 
to sell and everything he is compelled to buy; the farmer has 
no voice in either. Under present law the Government, in 
effect, guarantees a profit to the railroads; the tariff act enables 
the manufacturer, the packer, and the middleman to profiteer, 
and the farmer becomes the victim of them all. Atl other 
industries under our present economic system are enabled to 
fix the price on their products; the farmer is compelled to com- 
pete with the world markets and sell his preducts at whatever 
he can get, and usually at a loss. If the farmer is to get relief, 
it must come through tax reduction, not on the moltimiflion- 
aire alone but upon the actual dirt farmer; readjustment of 
freight rates, providing lower rates for farm products; revision 
of the tariff, lowering the rates on clothing and other necessi- 
ties: lower interest rates on loans to the small farmer, the 
man whe actually farms; a comprehensive system of coopera- 
tive marketing, and the opening of foreign markets to the 
products of the American farmer; a sound foreign policy tn 
lieu of the chaotic makeshift that now exists, to the end that 
foreign pewers may establish credit and be enabled to buy the 
preducts of this country. The enactment of such a program, 
in my opinion, would mean the rehabilitation of the agricul- 
tural industry and place the farmer on a firm footing. The 
agricultural industry is the greatest of all industries and upon 
its suecess depends the success of all activities of the Govern- 
raent. We can not shirk the responsibility. We must guard 
the interests of the farmers of the country if the national wet- 
fare is to be preserved. It is entirely within the power of the 
administration to do all this—enough Democrats are ready and 
willing to assist in the matter to put such a program over, 


A 
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struction amd maintenance of national forest reads or other reads 
eoustructed under his direct supervisiem whieh are or may become 
unserviceable: Provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculiure 
shall, on the first day of each regular session of Congress, make a 
report te Congress showing the amount expended under the provi- 
sions of this paragraph during the preceding fiscal year: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of Agriculture may exchange motor- 
propelled and horse-drawn vehicles, and beats, and parts, accessories, 
tives, or equipment thereof, in whole or in part payment for vehicles, 
er boats, or parts, accessories, tires, or equipment ef such vehicles 
er beats purchased by him. 


Mr. MAJOR of Misseuri. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last werd, and I ask unanimous consent to revise amd ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAFRMAN. 
Chair hears nene. 


Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. Mr. Chafrman and gentlemen of the 
committee, this is a rather intporfant document, providing for 
the expenditure of $56,758,575, presumably for the benefit of agri- 
eulture. I find in examining the provisions of this bill there 
is a provision for the expenditure of $381,919 for the eradica- 
tion of the pink bollworm. I am not acquainted with that 
insect. On page 44, line 11, this bill provides: 


Te enable the Seeretary eof Agricultare te meet the emergency 
caused by the continued spread of the gypsy and brown-tail moths by 
conducting such experiments as may be necessary te determine the 
best methods of ecomtrobling these insects; by imtreducing and estah- 
lishing the parasites and patural enemies of these insects and eolenia- 
ing them within the infested terriiery— 


there is $572,360 appropriated. Now, I am not acquainted with 
the brewn-teil moth or the gypsy meth, but there is an insect 
that ts infeetine the agricultural interests of this country which 
is deimg more damage than the pink bellwerm, the gypsy moth, 
or the brown-tail moth, or any other moth, and that is the 
Fordmey-McCumber tarfff bill bug, which I de know something 
about. [Applavse.] The theory of the people who advocate a 
protective tariff in this country, if I understand it correctly, is 
to fix such a rate that will equalize the cost of production at 
home and abrord wnd in this way protect the infant industries, 
give them opportunity to grow, and at the same time give em- 
ployment fo our laber. The way in which the rates are fixed, as 
I have understood, ts to arrive by hearings before committees at 
the cost of produetton abroad and at home and to fix such sehed- 
ules as will equalize this difference to the end that our manw- 
facturers will be enabled to compete with foreien manufacturers 
and at the same time give the people at home a competitive 
market in which to buy. If I am correctly infermed, in this last 
tariff law the schedules were fixed without knowledge of the 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad and without 
hearings, unless appearance before the committee by imterested 
parties to let the committee know their demands could be con- 
sidered hearings. 

Now, the effect of that, you and I know, was to permit the 
manufacturers of this country to fix such prices on their prod- 
ucts as they saw proper. You might say virtually “ hog tie” 
the agricultural interests of the country and permit the mantu- 
facturer to go down in his pocket and take such amount from 
him as he chose. Dh 


Is there objection? [After a pause}. The 
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In substantiation of the above statements I desire to quote 
from a speech made by Senator Boran in the United States 
Senate on May 12, 1922, and also from a speech made by the late 
Senator Nelson in the United States Senate on July 28, 1922, 
when the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill was being considered in 
that body. 

Senator Boran said: 


I frankly confess that I do not know what the difference is in the 
cost at home and abroad, and I am in exactly the same boat as every 
other Senator in this Chamber, so far as being able to determine the 
question. There are no facts presented, and there are no facts to pre- 
sent. (CONGRESSIONAL Record, 67th Cong., 2d sess., vol. 62, pt. 7, 
p. 6815.) 


Senator Nelson said: 


In many paragraphs of this bill the rates exceed that degree of protec- 
tion [necessary to cover the difference in cost of production at home 
and abroad], and to my mind profits have been included. * * * I 
have voted for many schedules here that I felt entirely unjustified, 
hoping against hope that there would be a modification ; but every once 
in a while it seems that the Finance Committee meet and they come in 
here with their program for an increase or a change. They get a new 
light as a result of new hearings. I never in all my life saw such a 
swarm of men as were around the Finance Committee while they had 
this bill before them. Day after day they came here with their hand 
bags. They swarmed in the corridors, and the bill indicates that most 
of them got their work in well. (CONGRESSIONAL KecorD, 67th Cong., 
2d sess., vol. 62, pt. 10, p. 10766.) 


This Congress convened on the 3d day of December, 1923. 
We have now been in session almost five months and nothing 
has been presented by the party in power for the relief of 
the great agricultural interests of the country. That the 
farmers are in distress, in sore straits, and greately in need 
of beneficial legislation admits of no argument, and I suppose 
will be conceded by all. While the last year, according to 
available statistics, has been a prosperous year for many forms 
of business and occupations, it has not been so with the farmer. 
Something is radically wrong, and the farmer is getting the 
worst of it. He is doing his best but for some reason or rea- 
sons is unable to make ends meet, to receive a compensatory 
price for his products, or to receive a fair return upon his 
investment. He is the hardest worked of all our citizens; 
his hours are from sunrise to sunset; he gambles with the 
elements, the drought, the flood, the storm, the winds, the 
heat, and the cold; he battles with the devastations of crawling 
and flying insects and the ravages of disease, and for all his 
work, his risks, his worries, and his troubles he finds himself 
getting deeper and deeper in debt as he struggles for a liveli- 
hood. Everywhere foreclosures are taking place and farmers 
are being sold out. Out of the six and one-half million farms 
in the United States owned by individual farmers a few years 
ago, by reason of failures and foreclosures these farms are now 
owned by less than 3,000,000 farmers. Approximately 40,000,000 
people in this country are engaged in farming, and it is the only 
unorganized industry in our citizenship. As has been aptly 
said, these 40,000,000 farmers are feeding the other 70,000,000 
people. 

Now, just look into conditions and see if we can ascertain 
what has happened and is happening to the farmer. In 1900 
the farm lands and property in the United States were valued 
at approximately $20,000,000,000; in 1910 this value had in- 
creased to $40,000,000,000; in 1920 to $77,000,000,000. These 
returns show that the farm lands and property of this country 
had steadily increased in value in times of peace and in times 
of war until 1920, when they reached the high point. Now, 
what of the past three years—what has been the condition of 
the farmer during this time, and apparently without any obvi- 
ous reason? While everyone around him has prospered, his 
prosperity has gone; his land has depreciated in value, as well 
as everything else he owns, while what he has had to buy has 
kept up in price, if not actually increased. His dollar has been 
reduced to less than half in purchasing power, while his 
State, county, and local taxes, as well as his debts, have 
doubled. His freight rates have steadily increased until they 
have reached the point where they at times equal the price he 
receives for his products. Approximately 25 per cent of the 
farmers in the great West and Central West are bankrupt and 
are only saved from eviction and actual bankruptcy by the 
leniency of their creditors. Farm lands have decreased in 
value from one-third to one-half. 

The farmetr’s products, stock, and other property have fallen 
in value, while farm implements, building material, fertilizer, 
fencing, fuel, clothing, boots and shoes, and everything else he 
has had to buy, as well as freight rates, have remained at war- 


time prices. There is no just relation between the price he 
gets for his wheat and the price the consumer pays for the 
flour; between his beef on the hoof and the beef on the block; 
between the price he receives for his hogs and the price the 
consumer pays for pork and its products; between the price he 
receives for his hides and the price he has to pay for his 
shoes. There can be no question but what there is something 
wrong between the price the farmer is paid for his products 
and the price at which they are sold to the consumer. This 
difference between what the farmer receives and the price 
paid by the consumer for the products of the farm is an out- 
rage and should not be tolerated or permitted in an enlightened 
country. What is this difference? Of the $22,500,000,000, 
representing the total value of the farm products produced and 
sold in this country last year, the farmer received only 
$7,500,000,000, while the speculators, middlemen, and trans- 
portation companies exacted the exorbitant toll of $15,000,000,- 
000—the farmers receiving one-third, the speculators, middle- 
men, and transportation companies two-thirds, a tribute out of 
all proportion of right and justice, and something which should 
not be allowed or tolerated by the lawmaking power of this 
or any other nation. But this is exactly what we are per- 
mitting to take place in this country and making no effort to 
prevent. We are sitting by and permitting this enormous toll 
to be taken from the farmers. 

Instead of receiving but 35 cents of the consumer’s dollar, 
as he does under the system now in vogue, he should receive 
the 65 cents now taken from him by the speculators, middle- 
men, and transportation companies. Instead of receiving the 
one-third he should receive the two-thirds, and in this way he 
would receive a fair return on his investment and labor, and 
compensatory prices for his products. Just look a little fur- 
ther: He is compelled to take what is offered him for what he 
has to sell, and is compelled to pay what is asked him for 
what he has to buy. He has no part in fixing the price of his 
own products or anything to say as to the price he is charged 
for what he has to buy. Under the present system he pays 
tribute to all other industries, but is denied any part in estab- 
lishing the price of his own products. He must sell for what 
he is offered and in purchasing pay the price asked. It is 
heads they win and tails he loses. I submit that he should 
have the same say and influence in conducting his business as 
other businesses have in comlucting theirs. His business 
should be placed on an equal footing with other industries. 
While he is asking no special privileges or special favors we 
should see that he is given equal protection, equal privileges, 
and accorded fair treatment to the end that other industries 
shall not be permitted to prey upon his business to his detri- 
ment aml utter ruin. 

I assert that other industries of this country have been 
favored with special legislation at the expense of the farmer ; 
and this policy should, must, and will be changed. By legis- 
lation he is compelled to purchase his farming implements, 
tools, fuel, building material, fertilizer, fencing, clothing, boots 
and shoes, and everything else he uses in a protected market, 
alld must dispose of his products in the market of the world 
in competition with the world. He has witnessed the manufac- 
turers of this country given the benefit of the highest protective 
tariff law in our history; the railroads given laws which en- 
able them to fix compensatory rates that they may operate at 
a profit; virtually every business the recipient of beneficial 
legislation except his, and his the one business more entitled 
to the fostering care and protection of the Government than 
any other—the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act for the manufac- 
turer, the Esch-Cummins law for the railroads, the immigra- 
tion bill for the protection of labor, and nothing of any conse- 
quence for the farmer. 

The farmer and every other business is entitled to a square 
deal at the hands of the Government. By this I mean that 
every business should be treated fairly. It is our business to 
see that there are no governmental favorites on. the one hand, 
and on the other that no business is improperly handicapped 
and placed in a position where it can be preyed upon by any 
other. This is all the farming interests of this country expect, 
and this they have a right to demand; and I as a Member of 
this House representing a great agricultural district am going 
to do my best to see that it is accorded them; and if the Repre- 
sentatives of this House—Republicans, Progressives, and Demo- 
crats—who represent the agricultural districts will be just as 
loyal, just as interested, and just as alert to the interests of the 
farmers of this country as the Representatives from the man- 
ufacturing sections are to the manufacturer’s interests, we will 
then get for the farmer what is due him and what he is en- 
titled to. 
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Now, what can Concress do to relieve the situation? How | by approximately $511,000,000 annually. Pet where—t ask, oh 


can we bring back prosperity to this great industry? How can | where—during this time that they were m contrel and could 
we help the farmer? have acted is legislation that was beneficial to the farmer? 

First of all we should work on the Fordney-McCumber Now, what about the Sixty-eighth Congress? What have 
Tariff Act, the schedules of which were fixed at the command | they done so far, and in what direction have their energies 
end behest of the predatory interests of this country without | and activities been directed. We were presented with a tax- 
regard to the difference in the cost of production at home and | redaction bill ecommonty called the “ Mellon plan,” heralded 
abroad. Its purpese was to shut oft all competition from | as a panacea for all our existing troubles, backed by the most 
abroad, and its effect is to fester, eneourage, and permit the | extensive and costly propaganda this country has ever wit- 
formation of trusts and trade combinatéons in this ceuntry to | nessed, prepared by its own officials it has proven itself wnable 
the end that the farmer is compelled to do his buying in a | to carry through its own Congress this its own measure, and it 
market where there is ne competition and in this way pay | is well. If passed as presented, it would have further lowered 
tribute to the manufacturers of this country far beyond a | 


| the taxes of the rich and saddled a greater barden on the 
fair and reasonable profit. He is forced to sell in compe-| shoulders of the small taxpayer. President Coolidge in his 


tition with the world and to buy in a protected market | Lincomm day address at New York made the remarkable state- 
where there is no competition. Congress has simply “hog ment that “the high prices paid and the low prices received 
tied” him, and the manufacturers are permitted to teke from | om the farm are directly due to our unsownd method of taxa- 
him what they decree. Shall we permit these conditions to} tion,” intimating that if the Melion tax bill was enacted inte 
continue? This Congress probably will, but the farmers of | law the farmer's troubles would all be over. I would like to 
this country have awakened and will not much longer submit | knew how the enactment of this law would have benefited the 
to this kind of treaiment. There will be a Congress elected | average farmer. The farmer is not burdened with ineome 
that will do what should be done in his behalf, taxes—he only wishes that he could be blessed with an income 
Second. We should do something to reduce the excessive | on which to pay an income tax. When the farmer pays his 
freight rates which the farmer Is compelled to pay aud with | State, county, and local taxes and dedvets his operating ex- 
which he is confronted in both buying and selling. Excessive penses be has no occasion to worry over income taxes. 
transportation charges increase the price of everything he has | ‘Phere are, ef course, a few farmers who pay income taxes, 
to buy and decrease the price of everything he has to sell, the | but they are few and far between. What is worrying the 
transportation charges in many instances equaling the price | farmer is to be able to pay his interest, his taxes, operating 
that the farmer receives for his products. expenses, and have enough left on which to live. 
Third. Taxes should be reduced, expenses curtailed, and We have passed a tax reduction bill. Not in my judgement 
economy practiced as well as preached. what we should have passed, but an improvement over the 
Fourth. We should deyise and put into effect some intelli- | Meilon plan. The bill passed was made possible by the Pro- 
gent and comprehensive agricultaral policy or plan whereby | gressives and Democrats working together against the pro- 
the farmer will be able to receive from the consumer com- | visiens of the Mellon plan. ‘The bill as passed was a conmpro- 
pensatory prices for his products; legislation that will iim-| mise and was swpperted by Republicans, Progressives, and 
prove, stabilize, and make permanent our markets abroad. Democrats alike. Everyone was heartily in faver of tax redue- 
These ate a few of the suggestions that 1 would make for | tion. We differed as to whose taxes should be reduced. ‘The 
the retief und betterment of the great agricultural interests | paministration insisted that the higher surtaxes be given the 
of this country. There may be others and I will gladly sup- | oreater reduction. This was the Mellon plan. The Democrnts 
port any plan in which I believe there is merit and which will | anq Progressives insisted that the small taxpayer be given the 
improve the situation, greater reduction. In other words, the Democrats and Progres- 
Now, what will this Congress do for the farmer? Will it | wives contended that the burden of taxation sheald be berne 
give him this relief or any part of it? Will it repeal or modify | yy the wealth of the land, the Republicans that the small tax- 
the tariff aw? No. Will it emact any legislation that will payer should carry the lead. The same old alignment, the 
bring about & redaction of the transportation charges of the rafl- | Democrats and Progressives standing for the Interests of the 
roads of the country? No. Will it pass H. R. 8109, intro- | passes and the Republicans favoring the predatory interests 
deced by Mr. Newton, of my State, providing for the im- and wealth of the country, 
provement and completion of prescribed sections of the Ohio, i can not but believe that by applying sound, common, horse 
Mississippl, and Missouri Rivers to the end that the farmers | conse to the apparently complicated industrial and econonile 
in the great Mississippi Valley can have the benefit of these problems now confronting us the public interests can be con- 
great inland waterways? It will not. With barges on these served and protected tezitimate business encouraged, agricul- 
three great rivers bearing the products of this fertile valley tare made profitable "aad labor fairly compensated 
to the sea, thence to be transported by ocean steamers to the In conclusion 1 wich te say that when the farmers of this 
markets of the world, would do much to relieve the transpor- country realize that the leadership of the Republican Party 2s 
tation problem. ‘This competition would mean lower freight | ,ow constituted is more interested in the mawufacturers, big 
olen: ae eee the Sealer aie aoe pan gg business, and wealth of the country than in what concerns and 
wa “4 onus seinen danattoginde hed “for ‘ths rete of the | 18 beneficial to the farmer, and bear that fact in mind when 
fa whereby he will te able ob etal on atory prices selecting the men they send here to look after their interests, 
t ion ven . for his products? Ni 1 ie at . | then and not until then will they be able te secure laws that 
“no? ‘Sans aeeaite the party now in Ye wer a we peed are necessary fer the well-being and prosperity of the creat 
trolled, was A elected for that purpose. Whore ute doubtless agricultural interests of this country. [Applause.] 

, > , —— . Mr. GREEN ef Iowa, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
individual Members who would oo oe in assisting in the pro forma amendment. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentle- 
that this relier will not be forthcoming from this administra: | an who last spoke was not present ut the time the present 
tie: ‘ tariff bill was enacted, because he is very grossly in error when 

© stn: Sehemining, Be Guten. em & WHR Thay! Wil! Go h ks ef there net having been hearin on that bill 
a glimpse into what they have done would not be amiss, What | Ne Speaks of th ee 
of their past performances? aeame were hearings, more, probably, n there eve el 
aud Hesse in the Sistesiath Commas, ‘They enacted the | .Mr. MAJOR of Missouri, Did not Senator Knute. Nelson 
Esch state on the floor of the United States Senate whem the bill 
1-Cummins railroad act, with which the country is now itho i ie ~~ 
familiar, They did nothing to benefit agriculture; they either | W259 Passed that it was enacted without any ings; é 
j 7 ; . Z there were more men 4 ring before that committee arbi- 
did not know what to do or knowing did not care to do it. ppearing v 
‘ trarily demanding certain rates than he had ever known in the 
In the Sixty-seventh Congress they were in absolute control 
of the Government. ‘They had the President, a } majority history of his tenure in the United States Senate, and, judging 
¥ oe from the schedules in the bill, they got what they fo 
in the House and Senate. They did nothing to benefit the | °™ * - EAD: GF Poe 
farmer, ‘They had the time, and seem to have been able to ee eee EE OA 
pass a tax-reduction measure, reducing the surtaxes from 65| Mr. G of Iowa, at piebed 
per cent to 50 per cent, repeal the excess-profits tax, and as Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. Look at the Rreoorap. [Applause.] 
their crowning achievement gave to the country the Ferdney-| Mr. GREEN of lewa. I do not know what Senator Nelson 
McCumber tariff law carrying the highest schedules ever | said, but I do not think he ever did say anything of that kind. 
known in the history of the country. This tariff law costs the | I knew that is not the fact in any form whatever. 
American people at least $4,000,000,000 annually and brings | The fact of the matter is that elaborate hearings were held 
in in the way of revenue approximately about $500,000,000 each | for months. The fact of the matter is that nobody got all he 
year. The repeal of the excess-profits tax and the reduction of | demanded, so far as that is concerned. We did not settle the 
the surtaxes on the wealth ef the country reduced our Income ‘ question by considering the demands of the people. who were 
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before us. We considered what was necessary in order to put 
the manufactures of this country on a sound basis, and not only 
provide a market for manufactures but also to provide a 
market for the products of the farmer; and when it was 
enacted it affected not only the manufactures but the products 
of the farmer. Immediately, almost, it provided employment 
for 4,000,000 men who had been out of employment, and it 
immediately created thereby an additional market for the 
farmers’ products. Now, if the farmers’ products have not been 
brought up to the point equal to that of other products, it is 
not the fault of the tariff bill, unless it be the tariff on agri- 
cultural products. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. The gentleman does not intend to say that 
the effects of that tariff bill have been to help the farmer? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; I do. There is no doubt about 
it, and there was no question about it at the time. 

Mr. WEFALD. Are not the farmers in worse condition to- 
day than ever before in the history of this country? [Ap- 


plause, | 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is in error, so far as 
that is concerned. Within a few months the tariff bill pro- 
duced a rise in farm products. Farm products are 
nearly twice what they were when the Fordney bill was 
enacted. The American farmer received more than a billion 
dollars for his products in 1923 than he did in 1921. 

Mr. WEFALD. Is it not a fact that—— 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
I do not want to delay the passage of this bill. The gentle- 
manu from Missouri {Mr. Masor] said that they killed off com- 
petition, Is the gentleman aware of the fact that at this time 
our imports are twice what they were before the war? We are 
doing a greater business, both in exports and in imports, more 
than twice as much, as we did before the war. That is the 
effect of the tariff. The tariff has stimulated business in every 
direction, and operated to the detriment of no one. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the tariff is water that has gone over the wheel. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 
T have said all I care to say in answer to the statement of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Masor]. The gentleman from 
Texas, of course, never takes any of the time of the House 
on matters not pertinent to the bill before the House. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moves to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. McKEOWN, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
relative to the tariff is rather interesting. I do not agree that 
it is water that has passed over the wheel. It may be consid- 
ered as water that has passed over the wheel, so far as the bill 
is concerned, but as to paying the bill, it has not passed over. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green], 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, said it 
was not a question of the demands by anybody. If I under- 
stood him correctly, it was just a matter of pure gratuity on 
the part of the committee. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of 
order, just as my good friend from Texas did a moment ago. 
He is not talking about the matter before the House. The gen- 
tleman, as usual, is out of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. If it was not a request, it was a demand. 

Mr. McKEBEOWN. Gentlemen, the question with the Ameri- 
can farmer to-day is the question of markets, and the tariff 
affects the farmer because the things he buys are higher in 
price to-day than they were when the prices of his products 
were three times what they are now on the market. In other 
words, the farmer is buying against a protected market and 
he is selling against an unprotected market. He is selling his 
products to-day against the world, but he is buying not only 
in a protected market but in an excessively highly protected 
market. 

This so-called tariff affects two classes of people in the 
United States more than any others. That is, the women and the 
farmers, It taxes more the things they buy than any other 
bill that has ever been passed by the American Congress. Here 
is the situation we are in now: We have no foreign markets 
in which to sell the products of the farm, and that is due to 
our peculiar isolation policy, in our refusal to go into the world 
and take our place and our part in establishing credits where 
we can sell the products of the farm, 


this talk 





worth, 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am afraid my friend from Oklahoma 
has not looked up the latest statistics of exports, or he would 
have found that our foreign exports have largely increased, 
both agricultural and manufactured. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Our exports are increasing, but the trouble 
is that you have now a great surplus of farm products that 
you say you can not sell, and half the exports of the United 
States under normal corfditions have been the products of the 
farm. A gyeat deal of the exports abroad now are not prod- 
ucts of the farm. They are materials for reconstruction work. 
You have here in this country a peculiar condition. You have 
abnormal prosperity in the manufacturing centers of the 
country, while in the farming centers of the country you not 
only do not have normal prosperity but you have exceptional 
conditions of distress, particularly financial distress. T venture 
the assertion that there are more farms to-day under fore- 


closure than at any time in the previous history of the Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. McKENZIB, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The great trouble, as I understand it, of 
the farmers to-day is in the distribution of the so-called surplus. 
Apropos to this attack on the protective tariff, I want to ask 
my good friend from Oklahoma if it is not infinitely better for 
the farmers of Oklahoma to have an opportunity of selling their 


surplus in Oklahoma or in St. Louis than in selling it in London 
or in Calcutta? 


The CHAIRMAN. 
homa has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. 
additional? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 


unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes additional. Is 
there objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Now, gentlemen, I am aware of the fact 
that by legislation you are not going to be able to cure all 
economic wrongs or all the economic conditions of the country. 
The people themselves will have to do their part to meet this 
situation. But my contention is that the Congress, in the 
passage of the Fordney-McCumber bill, put the economic con- 
ditions of the country out of kilter, so that all of the country 
could not recover upon the same basis as the manufacturing 
parts of the country recovered. That is demonstrated by con- 
ditions, conditions you can net deny. What are the real con- 
ditions? In the manufacturing sections of the country we 
find prosperity, but in the agricultural centers of the country, 
I repeat, you find financial distress. What do we find? We 
find them unable to pay their taxes, unable to pay the interest 
on their mortgages, and unable to have the necessaries of life 
in many instances. I am not overdrawing this picture, and I 
tell you now that if this Congress ever expects to have the 
confidence of the whole American people it must do something 
to relieve this unbalanced situation, this unusual economic 
condition. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 


Mr. BURTNESS. I take it, then, that the gentleman will 
do all in his power to help pass the MeNary-Haugen bill? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, I will say to the gentleman that I 
am in favor of legislation of that character, but I am not going 
to commit myself to something that the committee itself does 
not agree upon and so many of us do not know what is in the 
bil. I am not going to commit myself to it because the 
gentleman calls it the McNary-Haugen bill. I am willing to 
give the gentleman a run for his money. [Applause.] I am 
in a humor to listen to any reasonable legislation that is geing 
to do some fundamental good to the farming industry of this 
country because when you do that you will do some good for 
the whole country. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I want to say that I fully agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McKBOWN. 
ean not do. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


The time of the gentleman from Okla- 


Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes 


But I want to tell you something else you 
You can not take the Treasury of the United 


States, bolster up an industry and make it succeed when the 
economic conditions that are creating bad conditions go -un- 
remedied. You have got to use good common sense and _ let 
the fellows help work out their own destiny. : 
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Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. MAcLAFFERTY. What would the gentleman think of 
the idea that over 50 per cent of the men engaged in farming 
are not farmers at all and do not know anything about the 
business? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, I will say that there are a good 
many men so engaged in farming in the same way, but you 
are going to find out this thing, that whether a man is actually 
engaged in plowing or whether he simply owns the farm and 
ruus it, neither one is making any money. You can not find 
any of them who are making any money out of the industry, 
whether they are agriculturists or doing the actual work them- 
selves. This stands out unanswerable and it is a condition 
which needs treatment, not from a political standpoint, but 
from a common sense and fair standpoint. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BRADICATION OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH AND OTHER CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF 
ANIMALS 


In case of an emergency arising out of the existence of foot-and- 


mouth disease, rinderpest, contagious pleuropneumonia, or other con- | 


tagious or infectious disease of animals, which, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, threatens the livestock industry of the coun- 
try, he may expend, in the city of Washington or elsewhere, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$4,000, which sum is hereby appropriated, or so much thereof as he 
determines to be necessary, in the arrest and eradication of any such 
disease, including the payment of claims growing out of past and 
future purchases and destruction, in cooperation with the States, of 
animals affected by or exposed to, or of materials contaminated by or 
exposed to, any such disease, wherever found and irrespective of 
ownership, under like or substantially similar circumstances, when 
such owner has complied with all lawful quarantine regulations: 
Provided, That the payment for animals hereafter purchased may be 
made on appraisement based on the meat, dairy, or breeding value, but 


any animal shall exceed three times its meat or dairy value, and, 
except in case of an extraordinary emergency to be determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the payment by the United States Govern- 
ment for any animal shall not exceed one-half of any such appraise- 
ments: Provided further, That so much of the appropriation of 
$2,500,000 made by the Agricultural appropriation act of March 4, 
1915, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, for the arrest and 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest, contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia, or other contagious or infectious disease of animals, as 
remains unexpended at the close of the fiscal year 1924, is hereby 
reappropriated and made available for expenditure during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925, for the objects mentioned in said appro- 
priation act, including necessary investigations to determine whether 
said diseases have been completely eradicated in districts where they 
previously existed. 


Mr. MAGER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment. which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Macer of New York: Page 65, strike out 


lines 1 to 24 inclusive, and on page 66 strike out lines 1 to 14, in- 
clusive. 


Mr. MAGEBR of New York. Mr. Chairman, the moneys which 
were previously authorized have all been expended so that 
there is no need of carrying this paragraph in the bill. The 
foot-and-mouth disease emergency which now exists will be 
taken care of by special legislation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I would like to ask the chairman where he gets 
his authority for that statement, that all of this fund has been 
expended. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. 
clerk of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. That all of this $2,500,000 has been ex- 
pended? ‘There is some of that fund still in existence in the 
Treasury unexpended. Only a short time ago there was 
$273,000 of it left unexpended. 

The only reason I took the floor was to again call attention 
to what I called attention to the other day. When we were 
proposing to pass that emergency measure, providing $1,500,000 
for this very purpose, I called attention then to the fact that 
we had been carrying in the Agricultural appropriation bill 
every year for the last seven years since I have been here 
ample appropriations to meet this very disease emergency. 
Of course, we ought to strike this language out of the bill new; 


I get my information from the 





I agree to that, because we have already provided $1,500,000 
somewhere else. But why should we not have waited until 
we came to this bill if there were no politics in the resolution 
passed the other day? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. There were no polities in it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no. That was just the other day, and 
yet the gentlemen who passed that resolution the other day 
knew that this bill was coming up; they knew they could amend 
it, and they knew they could put any kind of a paragraph in 
it they wanted to. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. They knew they could strike out this sum 
and add to it if they wanted to, but they wanted to pass a 
special measure for California. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will 
BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I will say to my colleague that the reason 
they brought it in the other day was that this bill and this ap- 
propriation would not be available until after the expiration 
of this fiseal vear, June 30. We could not put an appropriation 
in this bill without including legislation in it, and if we had 
waited to do that and passed the bill, the foot-and-mouth disease 
could have covered the entire country. 

Mr. BLANTON. The bill we now have before us is for the 
next fiscul year? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And my colleague knows-that the commit- 
tee has authority to make all of that money available now if 
they wanted to do so. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Not under the rules of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; my colleague is mistaken about 
that. Under the new rule the committee now has that au- 
thority. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. But even then this bill has to go to the 
Senate and it has in it a great many provisions covering the 


Will the gentleman yield? 


yield first to my colleague | Mr. 


| whole agricultural industry of the Union, and it is possible it 
in case of appraisement based on breeding value no appraisement of | 


would take 30 days before the bill would pass and become a law. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will guarantee to my colleague that this 
bill will be in conference in 10 days. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. But in 10 days the foot-and-mouth disease 
could spread over this whole country. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Senate is acting on these bills almost 
immediately; they have already sent back a number of the 
appropriation bills and they are sending appropriation bills 
back to this House almost as fast as we can pass them and 
get them to the Senate; they are going to conference and the 
conferees are agreeing to them. Of course, that Bright Angel 
Trail business is holding up one of them, and if it had not been 
for that proposition that bill would have been out of the way a 
long time ago. I do not mean to say that there are polities in 
it, but we were kind of appealing to California, both Democrats 
and Republicans. They are mighty good people out there. 
Their votes count a whole lot. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is a pivotal State, and I hope to good- 
ness that we Democrats will get every vote out there. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. You never will—lI can tell you that 
right now. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. 
the last word. 

The gentleman from Texas has now for the second time 
spoken about the polities involved in the appropriations for the 
foot-and-mouth disease in California. I absolutely know there 
is no question of politics involved in this measure, but I at 
not so sure that there is not a question of politics involved in 
his filling the ConGressioNaAL Recorp with talk about it. 

Gentlemen, I want to tell you something about the condition 
in California as regards the foot-and-mouth disease. One of 
the most serious situations that have ever confronted any State 
in the Union confronts the State of California to-day, and it 
is not alone on account of the fact that the State is menaced 
by this scourge, which might easily spread throughout the 
Nation, but it is because several States in the Union becoming 
panicky over the effect of this disease have put embargoes 
against the shipment of California’s land products, and this is 
the time of year when the shipments of the land products be- 
gin by the thousands of carloads, and unless there is a chang 
in the condition very shortly, it threatens absolute financial 
disaster to the State of California. 

I want to give you some figures, and these figures are quite 
recent. 


We have done it and we may do it again. 
The time of the gentleman from Texas 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 


os 
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Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Just for a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. We know all about the foot-and-mouth 
disease out there, but will not the gentleman tell us something 
about the politics out there? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. -We are all Republicans. 

Now, gentlemen, up to day before yesterday there were 
1,800,000 head of cattle in quarantine in the State of Califer- 
nia, This is about one-third of the total cattle in California. 
Up to day before yesterday, and within the last 60 days, 60,000 
head of animals have been slaughtered and put under ground— 
cattle, hogs, and sheep. Sixty-five per cent of the 60,000 were 
cattle, 

The State of New Mexico, the State of Idaho, the State of 
Arizona, and the State of Oregon have all established a com- 
plete quarantine against the State of California as far as land 
products are concerned. They have become panicky. There 
are other States that have established a quarantine in part, 
and wliile it is not complete, nevertheless the requirements 
are so strict that it practically amounts to a complete quar- 
antine. 

California is a State 700 miles long, and if you superim- 
posed a map of California on the east coast of the United 
States it would reach from the State of Maine down to the 
State of North Carolma. Now, because there happened to be 
foot-and-mouth disease in Providence, R. L, that is no reason 
why you should quarantine the land preducts from the Stuaie 
of North Carolina, is it? 

That is the question that is facing us, and we will have to 
spend $20,000,000, if necessary. The Governor of the State 
of California has declared an emergency appropriation to 
match dollar for dollar the money put up by the Amertean 
Congress. The bankers of California have taxed their institu- 
tions 2 per cent on their capital stock, and I am telling you 
that, like the Japanese question, this is not a California ques- 
tion, this is an American question, and when I hear a gentle 
man whom I regard as highly as I do my friend from Texas 
making political capital out of it to be read in his own district 
I set up and protest and say it is far teo serious a watter to 
treat in a spirit of levity. I believe you gentlemen understand 
this. I do not take this floor very often. I take it only when I 
really have something to say. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending to strike 
out the paragraph. 

Mr. McLAUGUHLIN of Michigan. I will wait, then, until 
that is passed upon; but I weuld like to be recognized if the 
paragraph is to remain. in the bil. I believe my amendment 
could be called a perfecting amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s amendment is in order, 
and the Clerk will report the amendment of the gentleman 
from Michigam 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MeLavemtirs eof Michigan: Page 66, 
line 3, after the word ‘“ appraisement,” insert the fellewing: “Pro- 
vided further, That no part of the money here appropriated shall be 
paid te cover the value of any avimal destroyed if it is actually 
aufiected with foot-and-mouth disease."’ 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, my im- 
formation is, that in combating this disease, animals affected 
are at once destroyed, also that animals which have been ex- 
posed to the disease and may later be affected are sometinies 
destroyed as a protective or a preventive measure or means 
of controlling and eradicating the disease. 

it may be right for the Government to provide payment for 
animals, net affected or exposed, destreyed for the purpose of 
protecting other animals and to assist in the eradication of 
the disease, but animals actually affected with this incurable 
disease ought not to be paid for if they are destroyed. The 
disease is incurable. [If skillfully treated, evidence of the 
disease may disappear, but the animal is never the same, and 
it is dewhtful if it is ever of any considerable value. If it is 
feund necessary to destroy animals already affected by the 
disease, why should the owner be reimbursed? They are 
doomed and are of littl, if any, value. Why should the Gov- 
ernment pay the cost or value or any money by way of re 
imbursement to the owner. IF have stated my position, F think, 
in such a way that afl can appreciate the position I take. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 

A few years ago our State had the experience that Catifornia 
is passing through now, with reference to the foot-and-mouth 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


. nants be a 
er — 


disease. There is nothing that I can think of that can cause 
more panicky economic conditions overnight than the breaking 
out of the foot-and-mouth disease. 

I had the pleasure of going around over the State with the 
people sent out from Washington and with the State veterinary 
when they were destroying the animals, and had an imterest 
in doing it, because we were all hoping that the quarantine 
would not reach our particular section of the State. I think 
this amendment would be very injurious to the administration 
of the law. If the parties destroying the livestock have to 
stop and decide on every hoof that is affected and decide that 
they will not pay for that particular animal you might as 
well not appropriate to eradicate the disease. It is impossible 
to tell—there may be one animal affected so that you can see 
it and then you know that the remainder of the herd is going 
to be affeeted—and the only way that you can deal with it is 
as soon as you find out any evidence that the herd is affected 
destroy the herd. We were fairly suecessful in eradicating the 
disease, and I hope no amendment will be put in the law to 
keep the people of California from successfully dealing with 
this disease. ; 

There is another proposition—animals do get over ft. In 
the old countries where they have the infection and have it 
badly, they do treat it instead of destroying it. They have 
had to get out of the meat-producing business but they do treat 
it. I do not understand that you can destroy the animal with- 
out some compensation. I do not believe that we ought to 
adopt this amendment, which would work an injury and have a 
tendency to prevent an effective enforcement of the law. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if this 
amendment is adopted it will be an economic farce. I am not 
afraid of its being adopted, but I do not want it to go by with- 
out raising my voice in protest against it. The last speaker, 
the gentleman from Kansas, has clearly explained to you some 
of the conditions surrounding this disease. I want to tell you 
that this disease is so insidious that a band of cattle, where 
one or two are afflicted with the disease, going along the road 
infect the road so that other cattle walking over the same 
road will take the disease. The United States and England 
are the only countries in the world where from time to time 
this disease disappears. In France I am told there is a regular 
item of taxation to pay owners of cattle for cattle which the 
Government has slaughtered, and it amounts every year to 
an average of $7 a head for everyone in France. In South 
America the disease is endemic. The disease is prevalent at 
all times in European countries, and when it is prevalent in 
Engtand and America they do not try to treat it, although they 
are continually searching for the germ that causes ft. You 
gentlemen do not know when the disease may break out in 
your own district and then you will be before the House, as [ 
am, asking that something be done. Let us see that this’ amend- 
ment is defeated. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 11 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and. all 
amendments thereto close in 11 minutes, Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

Mr. FREE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to say a 
few words about this disease to show you how necessary it Is 
to destroy whole herds and how vicious it would be to adopt 
this amendment and make it imspossible for us to quarantine 
and check it in California to-day. 

The disease usually begins just above the heef of the ani- 
: @ sort of pimple comes out, and the animal wilb lick the 
hoof, and then pimples develep in the mouth, That brings an 
exudation, which gets scattered on the ground, and the 
animal that comes over that place where that is on the 
is: sure to be infected. 

We have had an instance in California where a few infected 
cattle in one herd crossed a highway, and thereafter four other 
herds came by over that highway and were infeeted. Fight- 


a great fire, as you know, in 1906, and we tried 
nomical by net destroying a lot of buildings ahead 
and the result was that the fire burned those, and bloeks 
beeause they did net dynamite far enough ahead. If you wan 
to stamp out this disease, you must destroy a herd im its en- 
tirety as soon as you find one afflicted animal in it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLEN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PREE. [1 will 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The genfleman does 
understand my amendment. Where the whole herd 
stroyed, they are to be paid for exeept those cattle 
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because those cattle infected are gone and are of no value, 
because the disease can not be cured. 

Mr. FREE. Veterinarians go into a herd, and if they find 
one cow that is infected they immediately order the destruc- 
tion of the whole herd. Are you going to ask us to get a 
thousand inspectors to go and inspect those cattle to see whether 
each and every one is infected before we can destroy the 
herd? Can you not hear the man owning an infected herd | 
saying, if this amendment is adopted, “I want it determined | 
whether they are good or bad before I let you kill them.” 
That is not the way to stamp out an epidemic. What differ- | 
ence does it make if we do pay for three or four more cattle 
than are infected if we stamp out this disease? 

A similar epidemic started in the gentleman’s own State 
and spread from Michigan to the District of Columbia some 
years ago. The only way to stamp it out is to check it and 
entirely destroy it and throw a cordon of soldiers or policemen 
around the place that has been infected. But if you insist 
that added to our problem now we have to get enough veteri- | 
nary inspectors to examine each one of the cattle in the herd 
we will have this epidemic going all over the United States 
and you will regret that vou did not spend a few dollars more 
for a few cattle that might have been killed but that did 
not have the disease or that had the disease and it was not 
detected. We are dealing with an emergency that affects every | 
-attle section in the United States. If this thing gets going 
in some of the large States like Texas, it will bring millions | 
and millions of dollars of loss upon us, and we here in Con- 
gress will be held responsible, because we are parsimonious in 
being afraid that we may pay for three or four cattle that 
were not infected when we ordered them killed. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask the chairman of 
the committee, if we strike out this entire paragraph, and an 
epidemic comes next fall, where will the money come from to 
pay for the cattle? This is an appropriation that has been 
earried in the bill for over 10 years. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The money has been exhausted. 
The bill carries nothing. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. I understand that. It carries the 
language. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes; but there is no unex- 
pended balance. 
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Mr. HULL of Iowa. Should not there be an unexpended 
balance carried forward, so that if there is an outbreak of 
the foot-and-mouth disease when Congress is not in session it 
could be taken care of? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. 
legislation. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Oh, no; you are just taking care of | 
the emergency that exists in California with that. 


Mr. MAGEER of New York. We can not authorize it in this 
bill. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. You have been carrying an appropria- 
tion every year. That is the point I want to make. You are 
not carrying an appropriation for next year, 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The gentleman is talking on an 
erroneous premise. I ask the gentleman to turn to the bill, 
on page 66, and read the proviso: 


Provided further, That so much of the appropriation of $2,500,000 
made by the Agricultural appropriation act of March 4, 1915, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, for the arrest and eradication of the 
foot-and-mouth disease, etc., is hereby reappropriated and made avail- 
able for expenditure during the fiseal year ending June 30, 1925. 


That appropriation has been exhausted. 

. HULL of lowa. Should we not make an appropria- 
tion 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I do not think this committee 
has any authority to make the appropriation here. At the 
time the hearings were held I think there was some $250,000 
or $300,000 of balance that had not been expended, but since 
that time it has been expended. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, TI believe we ought to have 
a guaranty fund against an outbreak of this disease during 
the fiscal year 1925, carried in this bill. We carry those 
guaranty funds for every disease of this character, and even 
against insects that affect agricultural products. I really 
believe that some amount should be inserted in this bill in 
place of the language stricken out. A reasonable amount 
should be carried as a guaranty fund against future out- 
breaks, to protect the livestock interests of the Nation. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That is the point that I make. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The resolution that was passed 
here several days ago continues the appropriation until the 
em of the fiscal year 1925, 


It is taken care of in special 
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Mr. HULL 


of Iowa. That is the appropriation they have 
made to cover the emergency in the State of California. 
Mr, MAGEE of New York. It is assumed that it will not 


all be needed there. 
Mr. HULL of Iowa. 
probably more. 
Mr. MAGEE of New York. 


Unquestionably it will be needed and 


Nobody can say. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Then there is not anvthing in this 
bill to take care of an emergency that might occur next year. 
Mr. MAGEE of New York. You have in this bill just what 


you would have under your special legislation. There is no 
use of using this language if the appropriation has been ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. But the emergency exists to-day 
which that special legislative fund will be exhausted. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York, It continues until the end of the 
fiscal year 1925. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Provided they do not use it all, and 
you have already practically used it up. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Not at all. It is not presumed, 
aS I understand it, that it will be used up in the emergency 
existing now in California. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. The question is on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now ts on the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Mager of New York) there were—ayes 35, noes 4. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


by 


To conduct surveys and inspections in Texas or in any other State 
to detect any infestation and to conduct such contro! measures, includ 
ing the establishment of cotton-free areas, in cooperation with the State 
of Texas or other States concerned, as may be necessary to stamp out 
such infestation, to establish in cooperation with the States concerned 
a zone or zones free from cotton culture on or near the border of any 
State or States adjacent to Mexico, and to cooperate with the Mexican 
Government or local Mexican authorities, or otherwise, by undertaking 
in Mexico such measures for the extermination of the pink bollworm 
of cotton as shall be determined to be practicable from surveys showing 
its distribution, $368,050, of which sum not to exceed $200,000 may be 
available for reimburesment to cotton-growing States for expenses in- 
curred by them in connection with losses due to enforced nonproduction 
of cotton in certain zones In the manner and upon the terms and con- 
ditions set forth in Senate Joint Resolution No. 72, approved August 9, 
1921: Provided, That no part of the money herein appropriated shall 
be used to pay the cost or value of crops or other property injured or 
destroyed. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk advises the Chair that the 
spelling of the word “reimbursement” should be corrected. 
If there is no objection, the Clerk will correct the spelling. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 66, line 22, after the word “elsewhere,” strike out the 
figures “ $391,910" and insert in Hien thereof “ $500,000." 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. I make the point of order that 
we have passed that paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, as that 
paragraph has been passed. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. Mr. Chairman, I offered this amendment 
with the idea of giving the department suflicient money to 
stamp out the pink boll weevil, or the pink worm, effectively. 
I do not believe in half-way treatments. I am opposed to 
boll weevils wherever they appear, in the cotton boll or in the 
political boll. Only yesterday I heard a Member of this House 
tell a story about another Member who had not long ago stated 
to the newspapers a remarkable situation, in his mind a situa- 
tion under the terms of which, with the ascendancy of Presi- 
dent Harding, the affairs of this Government would hence- 
forth be governed absolutely by an element residing north of 
the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi River. Now, under 
our system of government, of course all of us would rebel at 
being termed sectionalists or at the thought of raising a sec- 
tional issue. I am afraid a sectional issue has already been 
raised. For more than 60 years this country of ours has been 
practically governed by less than the territory of which the 
gentleman spoke. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
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This Government of ours has been practically governed by 
a section of it, which we term—and rightly, I think—New 
ingland. I do not know how the rest of you feel about it, but 
[ have become more or less disturbed by the New England 
style of government, and now I am preaching a new gospel. 
I am 


preaching the gospel that the time has now arrived when 
there should be an amalgamation of the great agricultural 
West and the great agricultural South [applause] for the pur- 


pose of doing a little governing business in the United States. 
You people of New England need not tremble physically. We 
of the West and the South do not intend to work any physical 
harm to you, but we serve notice on you that if this gospel of 
mine shall find adherents as rapidly as I believe it may, pretty 
sooh we will be getting the branding and dehorning chutes in 
order, ready for some political dehorning and branding about 


next November. 

Mr. HERSEY. The gentleman is not going to raise any 
sectional issue? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Oh, no; I am just replying to 


‘ tt ie) 
1 sectional 


person here, with 


issue. [Applause.] I recognize, as does every 
my meager degree of intelligence that my 
dominant and domineering friends in New England have as- 
serted claims to sort of divine right to do the ruling 
and the governing business in America for the past 60 years. 
Now, I have never assented to that claim of divine right. It 
has 
to be more powerful in some sections of our country than all 
other forces combined. 

The CHATRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all de- 
bate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. 
shortest five minutes I ever saw. 
Mr. MacLAFFERTY. It was a long five minutes to some 
us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
ulanimous consent that debate on 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I rose to congratulate the 
House, especially the agricultural section of the country and 
the Agricultural Committee, upon our new joiner. A few years 
ago I, with ether Members of this House, accused the gentle- 
man who is now the distinguished Chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations of having said that the Sixty-seventh Con- 
cress, I think it was, would be governed by those north of the 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi. He denied it at the time. 
I have always thought maybe he said something like that, and 
I was sure [laughter] he was sorry of it after he denied it. 
jut that is rather old. However, we have the assurance now 
of the distinguished Member from Nebraska, who up to date 
hes consistently voted against every bill which the Agricultural 
Committee has proposed, a committee composed of 9 Demo- 
crats and 12 Republicans, and every report they have made so 
far has been a unanimous report, on a bill which every Member 
of that committee could vote for, and now we ha've the assur- 
ance of the distinguished gentleman from Nebraska that he is 
going to join the agriculturists from now on, and we weleome 
him and we are glad to have him in eur fold. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


some 


Mr. Chairman, that is the 


of 
New York asks 
this paragraph and all 
Is there objection? 


PRARICATION OF TUE PARLATORTA DATE SCALE 

enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet the emergency 
by the existence of the parlatoria date seale im California, 
Arizona, or any other State, and to provide means for the extermina- 
tion of this insect in California, Arizona, or elsewhere in the United 
States, in cooperation with the States concerned, $19,440. 


Mir. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Iam very deeply interested in this bill and the legislation 
for the farmer and I rose for the purpose of asking unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the question 
ef rent legislation. I seryed as a member of the committee 
which held hearings, and have prepared a statement of the 
law and the facts, and I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on this subject. 

The CHATRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. 'TTINCHER. Reserving the right to object, will fhe gen- 
tleman insert in his remarks a copy of the opinion of the 
court? 

Mr. HAMMER. 
does not—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
serted in the Recorp on yesterday. 


To 


caused 


IT deal with that, that is obiter dictum and 


I will state that it was in- 


been largely a claim of dollar right, and the dolar seems | 
| named to enable bim to carry into effect the provisions of the packers 
| and 
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Mr. HAMMER. f deal with that, that is obiter dictum. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask permission to put in the Recorp what I did not say in my 
little speech, [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ENFORCEMENT OF PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT. 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into cffect the pro- 
visions of the packers and stockyards act, approved August 15, 1921, 
$452,540. 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk wiil report. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Runey: Page 70, line 6, strike out figure 
“$452,540” and insert in leu thereof the following: “ $226;770: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Secretary of Agriculture may make an estti- 
mate of the amount of funds necessary in addition to the sum herein 


stockyards act, and thereupon he may levy as uniformly and 
equitably as in his judgment is possible from time to time, against 
the stockyard owners, market agencies; and dealers subject to said 
act, who shall promptly thereafter pay to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture such fees as will be necessary to provide such additional funds. 
The Secretary may require reasonable bonds from them to secure the 
performanee of their obligations, and may after a hearing on not less 
than two dys’ notice suspend any market agency or dealer for a 
reasonable specified time because of insolvency or violation of said 
act or any order of regulation thereunder.” 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
order on that. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York reserves 
a point of order on the amendment. 
Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the point of 
order will be sustained, I call the attention of the chairman 


of 


| and of the committee to this fact: The appropriation here 


provides for $452,540 from. the Treasury of the United States. 
I provide a 50-50 proposition. I provide in this bill for a 
reduction. IL divide that amount in half and previde for an 
appropriation of $226,770. This amendment provides. that the 
Secretary of Agriculture may collect an equal amount if neees- 
sary, or whatever amount is necessary in addition to the amount 
we appropriate, from the owners, the market ageneies, and the 
dealers; in other words, I provide that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may collect the rest of the money necessary toe put into 
force this act. I also provide here, in the latter part of the 
améndment, that the Secretary of Agriculture, if he has any 
trouble ia making these collections or in carrying out his orders 
or regulations, on not less than two days’ notice may suspend 
any market agency, owner, or dealer for a reasonable specified 
time because of insolvency or violation of said act, or any order 
or regulation thereunder. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: RUBHY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. You say that is in your amendment? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes; that is in my amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Wilk the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman from Missouri 
know that in the first place the amount that. is levied upon 
these packers will be collected from the people, after all, in 


increase of the prices of meat; and second, that it will cost the 
people of the United States. quite a sum in the overhead for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to col'eet this money from the packers; 
so that after all it will be cheaper for us te appropriate all 
the money in the first instance? 

Mr. RUBEY. I do not yield to the gentleman to make a 
speech. He makes all the speeches he wants to. I am not 
discussing the merits of the bill. I am talking about the 
point of order, 


Mr. BLANTON, Unless the gentleman wants time, I will 


make a point of order. 

Mr. RUBEY. It is clearly not subject to a point of order 
under the Holman rule. I have discussed this question with 
the best parliamentarians on the floor of the House, and it is 
their opinion that this amendment, under the Holman rule, is 
not subject to a point of order. 


It makes an absolute reduc- 
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tion. There is no question in the werld about that, and in 
order to get this amendment before the House I make that 
reduction. We want this matter browght up for diseussion, 
and when we bring it up you can pass upon its merits, But I 
am sure the Chair will net declare it out of order, I am not 
a parliamentary expert. I simply pass upon these questions 
from common sense, and from my common-sense view of this 
situation 1 think it is not subject to a point ef order under 
the Holman rule, 

We not only reduce the amount of the appropriation by 
one-half, but we do not put any legislation into this act thai 
is compulsory. We leave it optional. We give the authority 
to do certain things to the Secretary of Agriculture. If he 
does them, good and well. If he does not do them, he ean not 
get the money necessary to run his department, er rather that 
particular part of his department which prevides for the en 
forcement of the packers amd stockyards act. I am certain 
that the Secretary of Agriculture will do that which is neces 
sary in order to secure the amount of money that is needed 
in order that this act may be enforced. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think you will find my amendment subject te a point of 
oracer., 

The CHATRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order, 
and I want to be heard on it a momenf. It is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

l am in favor of regulating and controlling the packers and 
the commission men, Mr. Chairman, but it would be an unwise 
provision of law to place in the hands,of any Secretary of 
Agriculture the arbitrary right to stispend them and put them 
out of business without a hearing, without an adjudication, 
just on his ipse dixit, to say that they shall stop business 
when it may seriously affect several thousand cafttlemen 
seattered over the country at any time. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the genfleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, T yield. 

Mr. RUBEY. Does the gentleman know, if he is going to 
bring up thet proposition, that at this very hour and at this 
very moment, while he is talking, in the stoekyards all over this 
country, the men who are in the exchanges, the conmfission 
men, the agencies of the old-line people—does he not know that 
they have boycotts on and are putting cooperative organizations 
our of business? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
ought to stop it. 
if he would. 


The time of the gentleman from Missouri 


Yes; and the Secretary of 
He ought to break it up. 


Agriculture 
He could stop it 


Mr. RUBEY. Fe can not stop ft without this legislation. 
Mr. BLANTON. He has authority now to stop it. 

Mr. RUBEY. T claim he has not. 

My. BLANPON. We gave him full authority under the act 


we passed. That is the strongest argument, Mr. Chairman, in 
faver of my contention that there is legislation in this amend- 
nient, beeause if the geritleman were correct when he states 
there is now ro authority, and if there were no legistation in it, 
he would not have offered his amendment now to do this very 
thing. 

i do not want fo put it in the hands of any Secretary of 
Agriculture to be a czar and, without a hearing, put a packer 
or commission firm absolutely out of business when it could 
affect thousands of cattlemen scattered over the country. I 
happen to know something about this cattle business. I know 
that the whole futare and destiny of some cattlemen are 
wrapped up in some of these commissfon firms and packertes. 
Money has been Poaned to them, and if the commission firms 
and packers are ruined improperly it could ruin at the same 
time thousands of cattiemen scattered everywhere in various 
States. I want them properly controfled, but the Secretary of 
Agriculture now has ample atthority if he would only take 
Jawful aetion against them. 

Al! ef this boycott business ought to be stopped and I have 
nm® paitience with it. The Secretary of Agriculture ought to 
stop ft, and he has ampfe authority in the law we have already 
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Mr. BLANTON. But my colleague knows they are sa inti- 
mately connected and interwoven in their business that when- 
ever you affect one you affect the other, 


Mr. JONES. Not in connection with this particular propo- 


sition. As I understand it, the old-line commission men. who 
are the intermediate parties, refuse to deal with, handle the 
cattle of, or sell cattle for the cooperative organizations or 


their members. 


Mr. BLANTON. Why does not the Secretary of Agcrieul- 
ture stop that? He ought to ferce them to handle them 
Mr. JONES. Under the present law the Secretary of Acri- 


culture may issue a cease-and-desist order, which is unenforce- 
uble Deeause of want of a penalty, must then wait for a s 


on 
| offense of the same kind, and then must have a hearing, and 
then—— 
| Mr. BLANTON. Should he not do that? I do not want him 
| to stop any man’s business without a proper hea : 

Mr. JONES. Within that time they can put them abso- 
lutely out of business altogether. In addition to that, after a 


giten him, and if he has not, then we made a mistake when. 


we passed that law, because we were believing we were giving 
him fot authority when we passed that law. 

Mr. Chairman, I stbmit there is legislation tn this amiend- 
ment, aud that it does not come within the Holman rule. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. ff I understand the amendment correctly, it 
does not refer to the packers, but it refers to the commission 
men who are buying and selling cattle; that it has no refer- 
ence at all to the packers and does not affect them. 


hearing they have the right to appeal to the court, and it would 
take uw yeur lor the Secretary of agriculture to get any action. 

Mr.-BLAN'TON I have mo patience with this beyeott and it 
ought to be stopped, but I think the Seeretary of Agriculture 
has autherity riglit now to stop it, if he wauts to stop it. 

Mr. JONES. No; the gentleman has an erroneous impres- 
sion that. The Secretary of Agriculture has not the 
right to stop it now, nor has he the ability to stop it, and that 
is the reason why we want this kind of a limitation placed in 
this bill, and the purpose of this character of legisiatien— if it 
may be so termed—is that he may have that autiority by hav- 
ing a he does not propose to do it without having 
hearings—but it is necessary that he have authority to hold a 
short hearing, give notice, and suspend temporarily, and ulti- 
mately to suspend altogether if they do not go ahead and deal 
with these people just like they would with anybody else. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentlemam yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we need such legislaiion and it is that 
insportant, why dees not the Agricultural Committee go to the 
Rules Committee and get a tule for immediate consideration 
instead of trying to put legislation on an apprepriation bill? 

Mr. JONES. Let me eall the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that the Agricultural Committee has reperted a bill and 
has applied to the Rules Committee for a rule, but in the mean- 
time, as the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Ruwey}| has just 
stated, at this very hour the old-line commission companies are 
conducting a boycott that is absolutely disintegrating the 
cooperative organizations and putting them eut of business, and 
if they can wait around or let us wait around uatil the Rules 
Committee has time to meet and act and the legislation is en- 
acted into law, they will have accomplished their purpose, so 
that the work of years will be wasted and the time they 
have spent in building up these cooperative organizations will 
go for naught and vanish inte thin air. That is the purpose of 
this amendment. Why does the gentleman object to the com- 
mittee considering the amendment.on its merit? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of 
order—— 

Mr. JONES. I do not understand why the gentleman from 
Texas objects to considering the amendment on its merits. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have been in session constantly since 
December and the Rules Committee grants rules almost weekly. 

Mr. MacLAFPERTY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that these Members are talking with each other and 
taking our time instead of talking to the point of order that is 
before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the point of order. 

Mr. JONES. I want to say this, gentlemen, that as IT uncer- 
steod the amendment when it was read, it reduces this appro- 
priation and places a limitation uwpen the manner in whieh it 
may be spent. It seems to me it is a limitation under the 
Holman rule, and in addition to being a limitation it reduces 
the expenditures one-half. Now, if there is anytlring in the 
Holman rule, it seems to me it would apply to a case of this 
kind. 

We are appropriating here for the enforcemerit of what Is 
ktiown as the packer act. It is therefore germane. And even 
though ft may contain some permissive legislation, it is of such 
a nature as to come strictly within the rule relative to re- 
trenchment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will permit, 
it seems to me that a mere reading of this amendment will 


about 


hearing 


The gentlemen will confine themselves to 


: 
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show that it is l lation and that it in not possibly be con- | 
sidered a mere limitation, 

Mr. RUBEY Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes 

Mr. RUBEY. Does not the gentleman realize that we have 
a Hiolman rule and that if we reduce an appropriation one-half, 
as we do in this case, it is in order? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, But you are not reducing this appro- | 
priation by the language which follows the amount of money 
that you prepose to appropriate. The proviso does not reduce 
the appropriation. The rule is that the legislation itself must 
produce the reduction contemplated by the Holman rule. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield further? If the gen- | 
tleman will read the amendment carefully, he will find that all 
the rest of tl mor used by the Secretary of Agriculture | 
to carry out this law comes from the different agencies them- 

Mr. CHINDBLOM What the ; leman is doing in this 
A nay . . nding to reduce the appropriation out of 
1] Federal Treasury nd then trying to legislate so as to 
secure # responding amount from the packers themselves. 
You are putting this expense upon the packers. It is true that 
i} mount of money carried in the bill. is reduced from 

fo to $226.270, the amount being divided in two, but 
iffer that reduction, I want to call the attention of the Chair 
to this language: 

Provided, hor , That the Secretary Agrienttur : make an 

timate of the amount of funds necessar 1 addition to the sum 

erein named to enable him to carry into effect the p sions of the 
] ekers and stockyards act 

That is legislation which puts an administrative act upon 
t} Secretary of Agriculture. 

Then the amendment goes still further, Mr. Chairman. It 
] ides as follows: 

eupon | may levy as uniformly and equ bly as his judg 
! is possible from time to time against the stockyard owners, 

agencies, and dealers subject to said act, who iall promptly 
hereafter pay to the Secretary of Agriculture such fees as will be 
necessary to provide such additional funds 

‘ir. BLANTON. Will the gentleman vield? | 

Mr. CHINDBLOM,. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose some one should offer an amend- 
ment to cut the boll-weevil appropriation half in two and then 


propose that the Secretary of Agriculture should levy 
farmers a certain amount to make good that reduction 
not that be legislation, pure and simple? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes; exactly. 
kind of amendment we might reduce 
appropriation bill. We might reduce any amount that is being 
taken out of the Federal Treasury and then go right ahead 
and provide that the money shall be collected from the tax- 
payers or from people who use the agency of the Government. 
We might in an appropriation bill for the Post Office Depart- | 
ment, for instance, reduce the appropriation for certain pur- | 
poses and then provide that the people who use the post office | 
for second-class mail or first-class mail or for parcel post shall 


on the 
Would 


Mr. Chairman, under this 
iny appropriation in any 


pay such increased charges as the Postmaster General may | 
prescribe : 
1 will read further from the amendment. After the Secre- | 
tary of Agriculture has made an estimate of the amount of | 
money he needs to make up this alleged reduction in the | 
federal appropriation, he shall then levy upon the stock- | 
yard owners, market agencies, and dealers such fees as will | 
be necessary to provide the additional fund, and more than | 
that 
the Secretary may require reasonable bonds from them to secure the 


performance of their obligations, and may after a hearing on not less | 
than two days’ notice, suspend any market agency or dealer for a 
reasonable specified time because of insolvency or violation of said 


ict or any order or regulation 


Why, Mr. Chairman, this is a complete piece of legislation 
for the purpose not only of regulating the packers but for the 
purpose of levying against them and collecting from them | 
charges under the packers’ act, requiring them to give a bond 
and suspending them from business upon a yery limited hear- 


thereunder 


ing. It is hard to conceive an amendment which might be | 
offered to an appropriation bill which would contain more | 
elements of legislation than does this item, and, of course, 


there is no assurance whatever that the amount of money it is 
proposed to raise here will correspond to the sum of $226,270 
which the gentlemen say is the amount of the reduction in the 
appropriation. In other words, they are cutting the appro- 
priation in two as a subterfuge, as a mere screen, behind which 


| trary notwithstanding. 
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they are passing 
business 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, the only reason that can be 
advanced for this amendment not being in order is that it 
violates some rule of the House. The reason it is in order 
is that it comes squarely within the rules of the House. The 


legislation aimed against a certain class of 


| gentleman from Illinois just consumed 10 minutes in discussing 


the point of order with the Chair, but not once did the gentle- 
man eall attention to any rule of the House that the amend- 
ment violates, and there is a good reason for that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I talked consistently and constantly 
about the legislation that is contained in the amendment. 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And, of course, it is a fundamental rule 
that you can not legislate upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. TINCHER. I want to call the Chair’s attention to the 
rules of the House and see whether it is a fundamental rule 
that you can not legislate on an appropriation bill, and then 
see how fundamental it is. I think the rules mean what they 
say. They may not always suit us, and I know of a good many 
amendments that have been offered to appropriation bills here 
that I wished were out of order, but they were not. On page 
360 of the Manual, Rule XXI provides: 

No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, 
or be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not pre 
viously authorized by law, unless in continuation of appropriations for 
such public works and objects as are already in progress. Nor shall 
any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing existing 
law be in order, except such as being germane to the subject matter of 
the bill shall retrench expenditures by the reduction of the number 
and salary of the officers of the United States, by the reduction of the 
compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States, or by the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill. 

This is an appropriation to administer the stockyards contro! 
act. We propose to cut in two the amount of money appropria- 
ated, and under the rules of the House we have the right to 


| legislate on the bill if we do that. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. And there is not anything sacred about it. 
The only reason in the world it would not be in order would 
be because of some rule, because the facts are that the gentle- 
man’s constituents—some of them, perhaps—have got a boycott 
against the American farmer to-day in the Chicago stockyards 
and in the Kansas City stockyards by which they are robbing 
him, and it being within the rules of the House to enact this 
legislation, we propose to put it in here; and if we do not put it 
in here, we propose-to simply keep trying to put it in here until 
we do. But the amendment is in order here. The best parlia- 
menturians in this House, unprejudiced and unbiased, say it is 
in order, and the rules say it is in order, and we want to vote 
it in and pass the bill as legislation on appropriation bill by 
reason of the Holman rule, which gives us a right to pass some- 
thing which we ought to have passed yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from Illi- 
nois and the gentleman from Texas very well and very cor- 
rectly say, this amendment unquestionably proposes legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 

As such, of course, it would not be in order under the rule 
cited by the gentleman. 

But there is an exception to this rule, to which the gentle- 
man from Towa has just called attention, under which ger- 
mane amendments retrenching expenditures are in order. This 
amendment is so drawn as to fall within that exception. The 
exception, known as the Holman rule, provides that whenever 
an amendment is germane—and none of the proponents of the 
point of order contend that it is not germane—and retrenches 
expenditure by the reduction of the number and salary of the 


| ofticers of the United States, by the reduction of the compensa- 


tion of any person paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States, or by the reduction of amounts of money covered by 
the bill, it shall be in order, the rule just quoted to the con- 
This amendment on its face retrenches 
expenditures by one-half the amount of the appropriation pro- 
posed in the bill. In the language of the rule, it proposes a 
retrenchment by the reduction of the amount covered by the 
bill, and as a matter of fact through all three methods speci- 
fied by the Holman rule, and is therefore clearly in order. 
There are numerous precedents which might be cited on this 
point, but it is sufficient to call attention to one or two with 
which practically every Member of the House is familiar, one 
in particular which will be readily remembered by all Members 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress who listened to the debate on the 
agricultural bill in that Congress. 
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It will be recalled that the Government had established on 


the coast of California as a war measure a kelp plant fer the | 


production of potash. The agricultural appropriation bill— 
the same bill which is before us to-day—carried an appropria- 
tion providing for the maintenance of that plant. 

An amendment was offered, I think by the gentleman 
Minnesota |Mr. ANpDerson], for the reduction of the 
proposed and in that connection conferred upon the 
of Agriculture the authority to proceed, within his discretion 
to appraise and, if he deemed best, to sell the plant, with all 
appurtenances thereto, and also authorized him to prescribe 
the methods and terms of sale and to execute deeds and take 
such other action as he considered necessary for the comple- 
tion of the transfer, just as in this instance the same Secretary 
of Agriculture is given the authority to proceed, at his option, 
in the exercise of similar discretion. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. With pleasure. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In that case the proposal was to dispose 
of property belonging to the Government. 


from 
amount 


Secretary 


Mr. CANNON. That is true. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. I was speaking of legislation provided 
by the rule. Everybody knows I was discussing legislation 


that is mentioned in the rule. That was property belonging to 
the Government and legislation relating to the continued use 
and disposition of the property. In this case you are proposing 
to establish a system of t: 
ing and taxes, not from the Government but from 
citizens engaged in a line of business, 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly the gentleman will not contend 
that that authorization to dispose by sale of Government prop 
erty dees not involve legislation. 


collecting 


| trol act. 
| mane to any bill in the world. 
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be in or 


ler, ex t such ; be xermane t he t me f 
the bill shall re tren h expend 

And so forth. 

It shall retrench expend one or another of certain 
ways, one of which is by reducing the amount carried in the 
bill, and that is done here. lLiowever, we have not vet gotten 
over the first hurdle—that of being germane to the subject mat- 
ter of the bill. What is the subject matter of the bill? 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, nobody has m any point 
that it is net germane. That is not in the aq » now. 

Mr. TILSON. It is the only question there is 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the only questior 

Mr. MAGEB of New York. Mr. Chairman, | reserve the 
point of order, and I make the point of order now ut it is not 
germane to the bill or to any paragraph in the bill. 

Mr. TILSON. All I wish to say is upon the subject of ger- 
maneness, and I shall speak very briefly upon that. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. This is an appropriation bill which carries 
an appropriation for the entercement of the stockyards con- 


If this is not germane to that bill, it would not be ger- 


I do not see how the gentleman 


| can say that it is not germane to this bill. 


ixation, practically a system of levy- | 


If the gentleman will read the decision cited he will note that | 


the chairman on that occasion prefaces his ruling with the state- 
ment that the proposal is legislative in character, and as legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill it would have been out of order 
were it not for the fact that it came within the exception pro- 
vided by the Holman rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The very next paragraph provides an ap- 


propriation of $104,000 for the expense of the grain futures act. | 


Suppose I move to cut 
provide that the Secretary of Agriculture ean levy an assess- 
ment on the farmers of the country to collect the other half. 
Would that be a germane amendment; would that be in order 
under the Holman rule? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman proposes a hypothetical case 
which hag not been reached and which in all probability will 
not be reached. 
has been actually raised and specific decisions which have been 
made on this identical point, and which are both authoritative 
and conclusive, and which have been sustained by every related 
ruling since these decisions were made. 

If the Chair will permit, I will. refer the gentleman to a 
similar decision made when the fortifications appropriation bil! 
was under consideration in that same Congress. 
vided an appropriation fer the maintenance of artillery and 
ether motor steck in the possession of the War Department. 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, ANbERSON] offered an 
amendment reducing the amount provided in the bill and au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War, within his discretion, to dis- 
pose of surplus motor trucks in the possession of the War 
Department. It also gave him power to prescribe such reguia- 
tions as he might deem necessary to carry out the terms of 
sale of such material. 

Mr. Chairman, the powers and authorizations discussed in 
these two decisions are on all fours with those provided in the 
pending amendment. The discretion here conferred upon the 
Secretary is identical with the discretion given the same Secre- 
tary in the agricultural bill cited and the Secretary of War in 
the fortifications bills referred to. In all three instances the 
definite reduction of the amount in the bill constitutes a re- 
trenchment within the purview of the Holman rule and is in 
order, and the point is not well taken. 

Mr. TYLSON. Mr. Chairman, this point of order brings us 
to our old friend the Holman rule. There are two things clear 
about this amendment. The first is that it is legislation. No- 
body denies that. The second is that it dees reduce the amount 
carried in the bill. Does it bring itself within the exeeptions 
provided for in the rule? What are they? The rule says: 


Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto 
changing existing law— 


It is clear that this changes existing law— 





1 am citing instances in which the point at bar | 


The bill pro- | 


that in balf, and in that amendment | 


Mr. TILSON. It must be not only germane as related to 
matters carried in the bill, but the germaueness must be of such 
a nature as to make the proposed legislation necessary to elfeet 


the retrenchment. It must have this relation to the retrench- 


ment. If it has not, then it is not germane. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is there a single paragraph in this bill 
about levyll assessments upon anybody? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then it is not germane to any part of the 
bill. 

Mr. TINCHER. The stockyards control act authorizes the 


levying of assessments. That is the act this bill carries the 
appropriation to enforce. This amendment would be germane 
to the stockyards control act. 

Mr. TILSON. But it must be germane to this bill. 

Mr. TINCHER. And as this carries an appropriation 
the enforcement of that act, it is germane to this bill. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, 1 am not arguing the merits 
of the legislation, 1 think that if the great Agricultural Com- 
mittee of this House should bring in a bill to this effect that 
probably in my desire to help the farmer I would support the 
measure, but that is not the question here. 

Mr. RUBDY. We had a bill here yesterday afternoon, but 
the gentleman from Tilinois [Mr. Mappen] conducted a little 
filibuster, and we could net get to it. 

Mr. TILSON, I was not guilty 
filibuster yesterday, 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr, Chairman, I want to say 
that the bill that was before the House yesterday I voted 
for, and I do not think that whatever the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations did ought to be taken 
out on me. 

Mr. TILSON. This is a matter affecting the rules of this 
House, and regardless of how we may feel about the legista- 
tion, we ought to try to keep the procedure of the House 
orderly, and should not insist upon any precedents being made 
here which will open wide the door to all sorts of legislation 
on appropriation bills. [ believe that the chairman now pre- 
siding over the Committee of the Whole probably feels the 
same about this legislation as many of the rest of us do, but 
I am sure he would not wish to make a precedent that is 
unwise and one that would rise up to plague us in the future. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes, 

Mr, ASWELL. The Congress and the courts hoth seem now 
to act. on the plea of emergency, as is shown by the Rent Com- 
mission bill and the Haugen bill and various other things. 
There is no doubt but that this is a very vital and distressing 
emergency. Would that have anything to do with the gen- 
tleman’s argument? 

Mr. TILSON. -It might have ferce before the Committee 
on Rules to induce them to bring in a special rule to have the 
legislation considered, but when it eomes te putting whar is 
clearly legislation on an appropriation bill, legislation that is 
as foreign to the appropriation carried in this bill as this is, 
it seems to me that it would be a dangerous course to pursue. 
Therefore I can not let it pass without expressing my dis- 
approval of it as a parliamentary proposition. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 


Lor 


of participating in any 
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Mr. RUBEY The gentleman does not think it comes under 
the Hi nm rule We all admit that it is iegielation, but we 
t it is legislation which reduces expenditures and puts 

i nio the Treasury. 
LiLSON. IL understand the gentleman’s position, and it 
s the position that-I am trying to meet. It legislation, 
and it does reduce the amount carried in the bill, but it goes 
al ond anything carried in the bill It is legislation tha 
is not related to the retrenchment itself. It introduces a sys- 
tem of fees. it collects revenne ind it goes so far afield 
itt cle not seem to me that we ought to lay it down as a 

i ‘ el 

Mr. RUBEY It is simnly providi a means whereby the 
money suved the Trensury may be restored to the Secretary 
ot Agri ture 

Mr. TILSON That is exactly what it does, and that is one 
of the re s I object to it. The merits of the amendment 
mav be all rig but it does provide for fees and a number 
of othe It is legislation pure and simple and not 
so related to the reduction of the amount carried in the bill 
as to bring it within the Holman rule. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

\It TIiLSON, Yes, , 

\I CHINDBLOM. The gentleman is one of the most 
distinguished and ablest parliamentarians in this House. 

Mr. TILSON, That is very fine; now, will the gentleman 
ask his question? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CANNON] just made the point that this proposal not only re- 
duces expenses but provides additional revenue. 

Mr, TILSON Y¢ 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Does the Holman rule permit on an 


appropriation bill a provision for securing additional revenue? 
Mr. TILSON. I think that is one of the troubles this 
proposition, 
Mr. RUBEY. The gentleman has misquoted me entirely. 
Mr. DEMPSEY. 
decision, so far as I am able to discover, bearing upon this ques- 


with 


Mr. Chairman, there seems to be just one 


tion It is the following: 

To a clause appropriating for the Foreign Mail Service an amend- | 
ment reducing the appropriation and, in addition, repealing the act | 
known as the “subsidy act” was held not in order because the repeal- 
ing of this act was not germane to the appropriation bill; and that to 
be in order both branches of the amendment must be germane to the 


bill. 


So that to be in order both branches of an amendment must be 
in order to the bill. Now, it seems to me that is precisely the 


question for the Chair here, and the only possible distinction is | 
This | 


this: That in this case you legislate instead of repealing. 


legislation is not germane to an appropriation bill. It is legis- 


lative distinctively, and the citation holds that both the reduc- | 


tion must be germane and the legislation by aflirmative legisla- 
tion or by repealing legislation must be germane. Now, this 
legislation is not germane in any way to the appropriation bill 
as such, and the case cited seems to me to cover distinctly and 
squarely the question at issue here. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, one word on the question of 
germaneness just raised. 

It must be apparent to the most casual observer that the 
amendment is entirely germane both to the bill and to the 
paragraph to which offered, but in ease there should be any 


question on that point it is well to note the distinction between | 
In that instance 


the precedent just cited and the case at bar. 
it was proposed to repeal legislation entirely foreign to the 
subject under consideration. In the present instance the 
duction and the amendment are closely correlated. The bill 
provides a sum of money to be used in carrying into effect the 
provisions of the packers and stockyards act. The amendment 
provides other means for carrying the act into effect. The bill 
provides one method, and the amendment 
method of accomplishing precisely the same purpose. 


The amendment merely changes the manner of providing | 
means for the enforcement of the law. It is only another | 
method of accomplishing the same result and is therefore | 


germane to the proposition, and being germane and at the 
same time effecting a retrenchment of expenditure it is in 
order under the Holman rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 
provides as follows: 


The rule 


No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill 
be in order an amendment thereto for any expenditure not 
viously authorized by law, unless in continuation of appropriations 

for such public works and objects as are already in progress. Nor 

shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing 


or 


pre 


as 


re- | 


provides another 


! 
i 


existing law be in order, except such as being germane to the subject 
matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures by the reduction in the 
number and salary of the officers of the United by the re 
duction of the compensation of any person.paid cut of the Treasury 
the of 


States, 


if 
of 


the United States, or by 
by the bill. 


reduction of amounts money covered 


The first 


tures 


part of the amendment clearly reduces expenidi- 
provided by the bill. The proviso in the amendment 
clearly legislation, and is only in order under the Holman rule 
providing that legislation is in order when it reduces the ex- 


penditures. The question arises in the mind of the Chair as to 


Is 


the germaneness of the proviso, which is the legislation in the 
mendment, The paragreph in the bill to which this amend 
ment is attached reads as follows: 

lo enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into efeet the pro 
vision of the packers and stockyards act, approved August.15, 1921 


This proviso in the bill, as viewed by the Chair, is germane 
to that provision, because it provides the method by which this 


is to be carried out, and the point of order is overruled. [Ap- 
plause. } , 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 


amendment. 

The question was taken, 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. 
75, noes 2h. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 


and the Chair announced the ayes 


SLANTON) there were—ayes 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Ayres: Page 70, line 4, after the word “ the,” 
strike out “the Secretary of Agriculture” and insert in lieu thereof 


the Federal Trade Commission.” 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I make the pvint 
of order that. it is not germane to the paragraph and is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 


The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
COLLECTION OF SEED-GRAIN LOANS 
To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to collect moneys due the 
United States on account of loans made to farmers under (the seed 


grain loan provisions of the act of March 
| loan act of March 20, 1922, 
and means in the city 
sary, $19,315. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CrarKe] be given the privi- 
lege of extending in the Recorp his remarks on the reforestation 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that is ont of order in 
the Committee of the Whole unless the gentleman desires to 
extend his own remarks. 

Mr. LEAVITY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
York was called away and asked me to make this request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the rule is that a Mem- 
ber may have his own remarks extended, but it is limited to 
that. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL SEED-TESTING CONGRESS 

The President is hereby authorized to appoint not to exceed five 
| delegates to represent the United States at the International Seed 
Testing Congress, be held at London and Cambridge, England, 
July 7 to 12, 1924, the expenses of delegates representing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be paid from the appropriations for “General 

expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry,” and ‘‘ General expenses, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics,” for the fiscal years 1924 and 1925. 

j 
1 


3, 1921, and the seed grain 
including the employment of such persons 
Washington and elsewhere as may be 


ol neces 


Ne Ww 


to 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph, that it is unauthorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes a 
point of order against the paragraph on the ground that it is 
| unauthorized by law. 

Mr. MAGEEH of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man withhold it? 

Mr. BLANTON, It is clearly subject to a point of order. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Will the gentleman reserve it 
for a moment? I want to talk about the purpose of the para- 
graph. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

It is clearly subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that it is legis- 


lation and sustains the point of order. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


SPECIAL ITEMS 


Forest roads and trails: For carrying out the provisions of sec- 
tion 23 of the Federal highway act, approved November 9, 1921, 
$4,700,000, to be available until expended, being the remainder of the 
sum of $6,500,000 authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, and part of the sum authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, by paragraph 2 of 
section 4 of the act making appropriations for the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year 1923, approved June 19, 1922: Provided, 
That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, immediately 
upon the approval of this act, also to apportion and prorate among 
the several States, Alaska, and Porto Rico, as provided in section 23 
of said Federal highway act, the sum of $5,300,000, constituting the 
remainder of the sum authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925: Provided further, That the Secretary 
of Agriculture may incur obligations, approve projects, or enter into 
contracts under his apportionment and prorating of this authoriza- 
tion, and his action in so doing shall be deemed a contractual obli- 
gation of the Federal Government for the payment of the cost 
thereof: Provided further, That the appropriations heretofore, herein, 
and hereafter made for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of section 8 of the act of July 11, 1916, and of section 23 of the 
Federal highway act of November 9, 1921, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto, shall be considered available for 
the purpose of discharging the obligations created hereunder in any 
State or Territory: Provided further, That the total expenditures on 
account of any State or Territory shall at no time exceed its author- 
ized apportionment. 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, as I promised 
the Members of the House, and particularly the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Stnnorr], I would like to have read into the 
Recorp a statement by the Secretary of Agriculture as to the 
sufficiency of these appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF "AGRICULTURB, 


Washington, April I7, 1924. 
Hon. WALTER W. MaGes, 


Acting Chairman Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
House Appropriations Committee. 

Dear Mr. Magee: Referring to your inquiry of yesterday, it is the 
judgment of the department that the appropriation of $4,700,000 for 
the construction of forest roads carried in the appropriation bill for 
the department for the fiscal year 1925, combined with authority to 
ineur contractual obligations in an amount of $5,300,000 more, is a 
reasonable provision for this purpose at the present time. It is 
possible that the norma! progress of forest road construction during 
the fiscal year in accordance with the existing authorization will 
necessitate withdrawals from the Treasury in excess of the proposed 
appropriation, but before such possible shortage in funds could occur 
the Congress will be considering the agricultural bill for the fiscal 


year 1926, and any additional amount necessary could be provided 
for at that time. } 


Sincerely yours, Henry C. WALLACE, 


Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, earlier in the afternoon the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Futsrient] engaged in a little colloquy 
with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kine] concerning the 
policy of deflation and where the responsibility for that policy 
really lies. 

Those who were here in the Sixty-seventh Congress will re- 
call that this matter was then discussed at some length. At 
that time, being rather uncertain about it in my own mind, I 
took some little time to make a careful study of the question 
and took as my authority a very distinguished gentleman who 
figured very prominently in the last administration—Mr. John 
Skelton Williams. This authority, I take it, will not be dis- 
puted by the minority. His statement ought to be the last word 
to Democrats as to when deflation took place. I want to read 
from some remarks I offered in the House at the time this mat- 
ter was formerly under discussion. 

I made a survey of 16 leading commodities, and took the 
prices of those commodities during the last 10 months of the 
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Democratic administration and the first 10 months of the Re- 
publican administration, and the results, according to the 
figures by Mr. Williams, are as follows: 


Grouping all the commodities together and calculating the average 
deflation in terms of percentage, we find that S44 per cent can be 
charged to the 10 months of the Democratic administration immedi- 
ately preceding March 4, 1921, and 154 per cent to the first 10 months 


of the Republican administration. These are the facts set out by the 


record, worked out with so much painstaking care by the Hon. John 
Skelton Williams, who certainly could not be rightfully accused of 
any prejudice in favor of the Republican administration. They seem 


to completely answer the charge made by two distinguished Demo- 
cratic leaders who are evidently undertaking to mislead the great 
body of American voters, who have been almost overwhelmed by the 


disastrous consequences of the action of Democratic administrative 
officials. 


{[ Applause. } 

Mr. ASWELL. 
forest trails now? 

Mr. KETCHAM. My discussion of this subject bears on the 
subject under discussion undoubtedly as closely as did the re- 
marks to which they refer. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman is trying to show how, 
during Democratic times, our financial forests were denuded, 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say, in order that the record may be kept straight, that 
this deflation was an administrative act, and that the Federal 
Reserve Board that performed it was presided over by the 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, Carre’ Gass; the 
majority of the members of that board were appointed by 
President Wilson, and the responsibility for deflation rests on 
his administration. I hope the matter will be settled from 
this time on and it is with that sincere wish that these remarks 
are made. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. It will be settled in November. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on this bill, particularly on the enforce- 
ment of the packers and stockyards act. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I 
privilege of extending my remarks on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request in 
reference to the packers and stockyards act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my various remarks on various occa- 
sions in the consideration of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

‘There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dick- 
INSON] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] ask 
unanimous consent to extend their remarks in the Recoxp on 
the Agricultural appropriation bill. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.} The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Cooperative construction of the Federal aid highway system: For 
carrying out the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in jhe construction of rural 


Mr. Chairman, is the gentleman talking 


ask the 
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post roads and for other purpeses,” appreved July 11, 1916, and all 
acts amendatery thereof and supplementary thereto, to be expended 
in accordance with the provisions of said act as amended, $13,000,000, 
to be avallable until expended, being part of the sum of $75,000,000 
anthorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
by paragraph 1 of section 4 of the act making appropriations for the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1923, approved June 19, 
1922: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby author- 
ized, immediately upon the passage of this act, to apportion among 
the several States, as provided in section 21 of the Federal highway 
act,. approved November 9, 1921, the sum of $75,000,000 authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, by said 
paragraph 1 of section 4 of the act approved June 19, 1922: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall act upon projects 
submitted to him under his apportionment of this authorization, and 
his approval of any such project within three years shall be deemed 
a contractual obligation of the Federal Government for the payment 
of its proportional contribution thereto. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I have a com- 
mu ation from the Secretary of Agricwture with reference 
to this paragraph which I ask unanimous consent to have read 
by the Clerk. ’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
nuninimous consent to have a communication frem the Seere- 


tary of Agriculture read 
{After a pause.] The C 
The Clerk read 


the Clerk. 
hears none. 


by 
hair 
as follows: 


Is there objection? 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTIRE, 
Washington, April 18, 192}. 
Hon. WALTER W. Macre, 
\cting Chairman Bubcommittce on Agriculture, 
House Appropriations Committee. 
Dean Me. Macww: Reference is made to your inquiry of yesterday 
cencerning the apprepriation for Federal aid to the States in highway 
construction. It is the judgment of this department that the appro- 
printion for this purpose of $13,000,000 contemplated by the pending 
Agriculture appropriation bill, together with existing balances, will 
provide a sum estfiicient to meet the total cash withdrawals for the 
normal program now estimated for the present fiscal year 1924 and the 


fiscal year 1925. In any event, before any shortage in funds could 
oceur with which to meet existing authorizations the Congress will be 
considering the Agricultural bill for the fiscal year 1926, and any 


possible additional funds required could be provided for at that ‘time. 
Sincerely yours, 
Gener C. WaLce, 


Mr. KINCHELOR. Mr. 


Seerctary of Agriculture. 


Chairman, I move te strike out the 


Iast word. I want to ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
how much money we are authorizing to be expended out of 
Federal funds for Bo od roads, exclusive of forest roads and 
iretie within the next fiseal year? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. My colleague, Mr. BucHANAN, 


has made a particular study of these twe paragraphs and I am 
sure he will be glad to give the gentleman all the infermation 
he has. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. In the construction of our highway sys- 
tem, in cooperation with the States, there will be a balance 
during the next fiscal year of $85,400,000 available to meet 
muturing obligations. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. How much was expended last year out 
of Federal funds? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I do not recall how much was expended 
last year, but we will have a balance at the end of this fiseal 
year of $400,000,000. 


Mr. KINCHELOR. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman believes this is a sufficient 
appropriation and authorization to carry on the Federal reads 
project? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, 
proved it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I knew the gentleman was a good friend 
of roads. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I meve that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill back to the House 
with the amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; 
resumed the chatr, Mr. Dowrn.. 
of the Whole House om the 
that committee. 
(H. R. 7220) 


Of Federal funds? 


I do; otherwise I would not have ap- 


and the Speaker having 
Chairman of the Committee 
Stute of the Unien, reperted that 
having hail under consideration the bill 
making appropriations for the Department of 
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Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes, had direeted him to report the same back to 
the House with sundry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I demand a sepa- 
rate vote on what is called the blackleg vaccine amendment, 
page 15, lines 1, 2, and 3. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them en gross. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the amendment on 
which a separate vote is demanded, which the Clerk will 
report. > 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 15, line 1, after the word “ animals,” strike out the remaining 
part of the paragraph and insert “ $548,000: Provéided, That of this 
sum $30,000 may be used for the manufacture, preparation, or dis- 
tribution of blackleg vaccine.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Rupey) there were—ayes 64, noes 74. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Missouri demands 
tellers. Those in favor of ordering tellers will rise and stand 
until counted. [After counting.] Forty-one Members have 
risen, not a sufficient number. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
point of order that there is not a quorum present. The Chair 
thinks there is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll, The question is on agreeing to tha 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 175, nays 137, 
not voting 120, as follows: 


YEAS—175 
Abernethy Evans, Mont. Lilly Rubey 
Alien — se Lindsay Salmon 
Aligood Little Sanders, Tex, 
Almon Fulbright Lozier Sandlin 
Anthony Fulmer McKeown Schafer 
Arnold Garber McSwain Sherwood 
Aswell Gardner, Ind, McSweeney Simmons 
Beck Garner, Tex, olor in. Sinclair 
Black, N. Y¥. Garrett, Tex. Major, Mo. Speaks 
Bleck, Tex. Gasqne Manlove Sproul, Kans, 
Biand Gilbert Mansfield Steagall 
Blanton Glatfelter Martin Stedman 
o— ling Greenwood Mead Stengle 

Griffin Mina han tevenson 
Beslan Hammer Montague Strong, 
Brand, Ga. Harrison Mooney Sumners, Tex. 
Briggs Hastings Moore, Ga Paeee 
Browne, Wis. Haugen Moore, Va 
Browning Hawes Morehead Taster, Ww. Va, 
Bulwinkle Hayden Morris Thomas, Ky. 
Busby Hill, Ala. Morrow Thomas, Okla, 
Byrns, Tenn, Hill, Wash. O'Connell, N.Y. Thom 
Canfield Hooker O'Connell, R. I. 
Cannon Howard, Nebr. O'Connor, La. 
Carter Au on O'Sullivan 
Clague Hudspeth Oldfield 
Collier Jacobstein Oliver, N. Y. 
Collins Jeffers Park, Ga. 
Colten Johnson, Ky, Parks, 
Connally, Tex. ; ohnson, Peavey 
Cennery Jo , W.Va. Peery 
Cook Jones Pou 
emer, Wis. Jost yle 
—- Ketcham ulin 
Crol Kincheloe a 
en Deter - 

Cu Krale 
Tha vis, . Lampert 
Davis, Tenn. Lanham Ark. 
Diekinson, Mo. Lankford 
Doughton Larsen, Ga. 
Drewry MTATO Romjue 
Driver Lea, Calif. Rouse 

NAYS—1387 
Aldrich Bister Chindblom 
A Bo 

yres yee 
Bacon Brand, Ohio Cole, t 
| fn bray 
utler ooper 9° 
Cable Cramton 


Berger 
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Evans, lowa Hull, Morton D. Morgan Stalker 
Fairchild Hull. lowa Murphy Stephens 
Fairfield James Nelson, Me. Summers, Wash. 
Fenn Kearns Nelson, Wis. Sweet 
Fish Kelly Newton, Minn, Swing 
Fisher Kendall Newton, Mo, Swoope 
Fitzgerald Kopp Paige Taber 
Fleetwood Kurtz Patterson Temple 
Foster Leatherwood Perkins Thatcher 
Fredericks Leavitt Perlman Tilson 
Free Longworth Purnell Tinkham 
Freeman Lowrey Ramseyer ‘Treadway 
French Luce Rathbone Tydings 
Frothingham McLaughlin, Mich. Reece Vaile 
Garrett, Tenn. McLaughlin, Nebr. Reid, Ill. Vincent, Mich, 
Gibson McReynolds Robinson, Iowa Wainwright 
Graham, Il. MacGregor Robsion, Ky. Watres 
Green, Iowa MacLafferty Rogers, Mass, Watson 
Greene, Mass. Madden Sanders, Ind. Williams, Tl. 
Griest Magee, N. Y. Sanders, N. Y. Williams, Mich. 
Hadley Magee, Pa. Scott Winslow 
Hardy Mapes Seger Winter 
Hawley Merritt Shreve Yates 
Hersey Michener Sinnott Young 
Hickey Miller, Wash. Snell 
Hill, Md. Moore, Ohio Snyder 
Holaday Moores, Ind. Sproul, Il. 

NOT VOTING—120 
Ackerman Dyer Lehibach Rosenbloom 
Anderson Eagan Lineberger Sabath 
Bacharach Edmonds Linthicum Schall 
Bankhead Faust Logan Schneider 
Barkley Fuller Lyon Sears, Fla. 
Beers Funk McClintic Sears, Nebr. 
Bell Gallivan McDuftie Shallenberger 
Bloom Geran MeFadden Sites 
Britten Gifford McKenzie Smith 
Browne, N. J. Goldsborough McLeod Smithwick 
Brumm Graham, Pa. MeNult Strong, Pa. 
Buckle Hoch Michaelson Sullivan 
Burdie Howard, Okla. Miller, 1. Taylor, Colo. 
Burton Hudson Milligan Taylor, Tenn, 
Kyrnes, 8. C. Hull, Willlam E. Mills Timberlake 
Campbell Hull, Tenn. Moore, Il, Tucker 
Carew Humphreys Morin Underhill 
Casey Johnson, 8. Dak. Mudd Vare 
Celler Johnson, Wash, Nolan Vestal 
Clark, Fla. Kahn O’Brien Ward, N.C. 
Clarke, N. Y. Keller O'Connor, N.Y, Ward, N. Y, 
Cleary Kent Oliver, Ala, Wason 
Corning Kerr Parker Welsh 
Curry Kiess Phillips White, Me. 
Davey Knutson Porter Wood 
Denison Kunz Prall Woodruff 
Dickstein LaGuardia Ransley Woodrum 
Dominick Langley Reed, N. Y. Wurzbach 
Doyle Larson, Minn, Reed, W. Va. Wyant 
Drane Lee, Ga, Rogers, N. H,. Ziblman 
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So the amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Britten with Mr. McDuffie. 
Mr. Wason with Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Bell. 


Mr. Welsh with Mr. Casey, 


. Mills with Mr. Kerr. 
. Morin with Mr. Davey. 
. Phillips with Mr. O’Brien. 


Miller of Illinois with Mr. McNulty. 
Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Kent, 
Rosenbloom with Mr. Lyon. 


Mr. Lehibach with Mr. Browne of New Jersey. 


Mr. Kiess with Mr. Lo 
. Johnson of South 
. Brumm with Mr. Buckley. 

. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Sears of Florida. 
. Clarke of New York with Mr. Gallivan. 
. Hudson with Mr. Bankhead. 

. Nolan with Mr. Geran. 


Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Taylor of Colorado, 
Mr. McFadden with Mr. Barkley. 


. LaGuardia with Mr. Sites. 
. Burton with Mr. Goldsberough. 

. William EF. Hull with Mr. Cleary. 

. Kahn with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma. 
er with Mr. Dominick. 


an 
Dakota with Mr. Oliver of Alabama, 





Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Gifford with Mr. Dickstein. 


. Ransley with Mr. Sullivan. 


Parker with Mr. Corning. 


. Keller with Mr. McClintic. 

. Bacharach with Mr. Tucker. 
. Curry with Mr. Milligan. 

. McLeod with Mr. Eagan 

. Wurzbach with Mr. Carew. 


Vestal with Mr. Prall. 
Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 


. Faust with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. 


Porter with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 
Mudd with Mr. Woodrum. 
Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 


Beers with Mr. Sabath. 


. Denison with Mr. Celler. 


Fuller with Mr. Bloom. 

Hoch with Mr. Smithwick. 

Wyant with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
oodruff with Mr. Linthicum. 


. Vare with Mr. [lumphre 


Reed of New York with Mr. Shallenberger. 


Sears of Nebraska with Mr. Lee of Georgia 


Smith with Mr. B of South Carolina. 
Burdick with Mr. Kunz. 
Ackerman with Mr. Drane. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
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The doors were reopened. 

The SPEAKER. The question 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. ASWELL. I am; and I move the previous question, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. 
commit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Motion to recommit offered by Mr. ASweLL-—— 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Has the gentleman qualified? 


is on the engrossment and 


The Clerk will report the motion to re- 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman said he was opposed to 
the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman said he was, 
but is he? 


Mr. ASWELL. I am, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair, of course, accepts the statement 
of the gentleman. 


Mr. ASWELL. And, without any advice from that side, 
I am. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. ASWELL moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Appro- 
priations with instructions to report the same back to the House 
forthwith with the following amendment: Page 28, line 19, at the end 
of line 19 insert: “‘ Purchase and distribution of vegetable, field, and 
flower seeds, plants, shrubs, and vines, bulbs, and cuttings of the 
freshest and best obtainable varieties, adapted to general cultivation, 
$360,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is not germane to this part ‘of 
the bill or to the bill itself. 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 





question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the further point of 
order 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand the gen- 


tleman’s point of order. 


Mr. MADDEN. My point of order is that the amendment is 
not germane to the bill. It is legislation on an appropriation 
bill, and it is not authorized by law and is not germane to this 
part of the bill in any case. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a further 
point of order——— 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman wait a moment. This 
amendment is offered at the same place it has always been car- 
ried and is a paragraph for the purchase, testing, and distribu- 
tion of seeds. 

Mr. BLANTON. I desire to make a good point of order, Mr. 
Speaker. [Laughter.] I make the point of order that it is not 
germane to any part of this bill; that there is no clause in this 
bill that pertains in any way to the purchase and distribution 
of flower seeds, and a motion to recommit, although within the 
law, must be germane to some paragraph in the bill, and there 
is no provision whatever in this bill concerning the purchase 
and distribution of flower seeds, which is contained in the gen- 
tleman’s motion to recommit. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, may I call the Speaker's at- 
tention to the fact that this is the exact language of the organic 
act creating this department and covers this very point? 

The SPEAKER. It is in the language of the organic act? 

Mr. BLANTON. But it must be germane to some paragraph 
in the bill, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ad- 
dress myself to the point of order if the Chair is in doubt. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man, and will be glad if the gentleman will cite the organic 
act. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will read from the United 
States Compiled Statutes, 1901, section 520: 


That there shall be at the seat of government a Department of Agri- 
culture, the general design and duties of which shall be to acquire and 
diffuse among the people of the United States useful information on 
subjects connected with agriculture in the most general and compre- 
hensive sense of that word, and to procure, propagate, and distribute 
among the people new and valuable seeds and plants, 
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‘ 

I now call attention to section 
These are the compiled statutes. 
were 


527 as amended in 1896. 
The Revised Statutes of 1878 
amended in 1896, and it reads as follows: 


PURCHASES AND DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS, PLANTS, BTC. 


That purchase and distribution of vegetables, field and flower seeds, 
plants, shrubs, vines, bulbs, and cuttings shall be of the freshest and 
best obtainable varieties and adapted to general cultivation. 

Mr, SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understood the reading of the motion to 
recommit it follows exactly the provisions of this law. 

Mir. CONNALLY of Texas. It does except where the statute 
says “shall be” the language is changed; that is, that word is 
changed, but as far as the legal authorization is concerned it 
follows the language of the statute exactly. 

Mr. SNELL. I thought that it did. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I suggest to the Chair that these seeds 
provided for in the amendment are not new and not valuable. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, clearly under the rules of the 
Tiotse an amendment which is in order, so far as being author- 
ized by legisiation, when in a motion to recommit, must be 
germane to some paragraph in the bill. I submit that there is 
no paragraph in this bill that provides for flowers or flower 


sceds, and the motion to recommit with an amendment for pur- 
chasing and distributing tlower seeds is not germane te any part 
of the bfIL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that to a paragraph pro- 
viding for the purchase, propagation, and distribution of new 
and rare seeds this motion to recommit with an amendment for 
the purehase of seeds is germane. The Chair at first was dis- 
posed to think that it did not come within the terms of the 
orgnnic act, but this provision of the law which the gentleman 
from Texas has cited seems absolutely conclusive that the 


vertieman from Louisiana has used the very language of the | 


statute, The Chair overrules the point of order. 


dir. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

‘The SPEAKELL. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 111, nays 
208, not voting 113, as follows: 


YEAS—111 


Abernethy 
Allen 
Allgood 
Abnon 
swell 
howling 
Heylan 
Brand, Ga, 
Brigss 
Browning 
anticld 
arter 
‘ollier 
ois 


‘elton 






‘onnery 
‘ook 

‘voll 
“ullen 
Cummings 
Davis, Tenn. 
Doughton 
Drewry 
Kagan 
kavrot 
Vitzgerald 
Fulbright 


ene 


Aldrich 
Andrew 

Ai thony 
Annold 
Ayres 
Bacon 
Barbour 
Treerly 
Begs 
Pierger 
Bixler 
Black, Tex. 
Bland 
Bianton 
Boies 

Box 

Boyce 
Brand, Onto 
Itrowne, Wis. 
Buchanan 
Nulwinkle 
Burtness 


‘onnally, Tex, 


Fulmer 
Garber 
Gasque 
Glatfelter 
Greenwood 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hammer 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hill, Ala. 
Hooker 
Huddleston 
Hudspeth 
Jeffers 
Johnson, Tex, 


Johnson, W. Va. 


Kendall 
Kindred 
Ling 
Kurtz 
Lampert 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Larsen, Ga. 
Lazaro 
Lindsay 


Lowrey 
Lyon 
McKeown 
McReynolds 
McSwain 
MacGregor 
Major, Mo. 
Manlove 
Martin 
Mead 
Moore, Ga. 
Morrow 
Newton, Minn. 
Newton, Mo. 


O'Connell, N. Y. 


O'Connor, La. 
Oldfield 
Park, Ga. 
Parks, Ark, 
Peery 
Perkins 
Pou 
Quayle 
Quin 
Ragon 
Rainey 
Raker 
Reece 


NAYS—208 


Busby 
Butler 
Bryns, Tenn. 
Cable 
Cannon 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Clancy 

Cole, Iowa 
Cole, Ohio 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Crosser 
Crowther 
Dallinger 
Darrow 

Deal 
Dempsey 


Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickstein 
Dowell 
Driver 
Elliott 
Evans, Iowa 
Evans, Ment. 
Fairchild 
airfield 
Fenn 

Fish 

Yisher 
Fieetwood 
Foster 

Frear 
Fredericks 
Free 
Freeman 
French 
Frothingham 
Funk 
Gardner. Ind. 


Dickinson, Iowa Garner, Tex. 


Reed, Ark. 
Roach 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rubey 

Sabath 
Salmon 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sandlia 
Smithwick 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Swank 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Thomas, Ky. 
Thomas, Okla. 
Tillman 
Upshaw 
Vinson, Ga, 
Vinson, Ky. 
Voigt 

Weaver 
Williams, Tex. 
Wilson, La. 
Wilsen, Miss. 
Wright 


Garrett, Tenn, 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gibson 
Gilbert 
Graham, Tl. 
Green, lowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Hadley 

Hardy 
Haugen 
Hawes 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Tiersey 

Hickey 

Hin, Md. 

Hill, Wash. 
oeete 
Howard, Nebr. 
Hull, lowa 
Hull, Morton D, 
Jacobstein 
James 


The Chair will be glad to hear any Member. | 
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Johnson, Ky. 


Johnson, S. Dak. 
Jones 

Jost 

Kearns 
Ketcham 

Kopp 
Kale 

Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Lineberger 
Little 
Longworth 
Lozier 

Luce 
McFadden 
McKenzie 


Minahan 
Montague 
Mooney 
Moore, Obto 
Moore, Va. 
Moores, Ind, 
Morehead 
Morgan 
Morris 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me, 
Nelson, Wis. 
O'Connell, R, lL 
O'Sullivan 
Oliver, Ala, 
Oliver, N. ¥. 
*aige 


Patterson 


McLaughlin, Mich. Peavey 


McSweeney 
MacLafferty 
Madden 
Magee, N. Y, 
Major, Ill. 
Manstield 
Mape s 
Merritt 
Michener 
Miller, Wash, 


. 





Britten 
Browne, N. J. 


Perlman 
Purnell 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 
Rathbone 
Rayburn 

Reid, Til. 
Richards 
Robinson, Towa 
Rogers, Mass. 


Romjue 
Rouse 
Sanders, N. ¥, 
Sanders, Tex. 
Schafer 
Scott 
Seger 
Sherwood 
Shreve 
Simmons 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Snell 
Sayder 
Speaks 
Sproul, TL. 
Sproul, Kans, 
Stalker 
Stengle 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 
Summers, Wash, 
Ssumners, Tex. 
Swe t 
Swing 
Taber 

agzue 
Temple 
Thatcher 


NOT VOTING—113 


Doyle 
Drane 

Dyer 
Edmonds 
Faust 
Fuller 
Gallivan 
Geran 
Gifford 
Goldsborough 
Graham, Pa. 


Larson, Minn, 
Lee, Ga. 
Lehibach 
Linthicum 
Logan 
McClintie 
MeDuttie 
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Thompson 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Tucker 
Tydings 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Vaile 
Vincent, Mich. 
Wainwright 
Watkins 
Watres 
Watson 
Wefald 
Weller 
Wertz 

White, Kans. 
Williams, IIL 
Williams, Mich, 
Williamson 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wingo. 
Winslow 
Winter 
Yates 

Young 


Rosenbloom 
Schall 
Schneider 
Sears, Fla, 
Sears, Nebr. 
Shallenberger 
Sites 


McLaughlin, Nebr, Smith 


McLeod 
McNulty 
Magee, Pa. 


Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Swoope 





Brumm Hoch, Micbaelson Taylor, Colo, 
Buckley Howard, Okla. Miller, Uh. Vare 
Burdick Hudson Milligan Vestal 
Burton Hull, Willlam BE. Mills Ward, N. Y. 
Byrnes, 8. C, Hull, Tenn. Moore, Tl. Ward, N.C, 
Campbell Humphreys Morin Wason 

| Carew Johnson, Wash, Mudd Welsh 
Casey Kahn Nolan White, Me. 
Celler Keller O’Brien Wollf 
Clark, Fla. Kelly O'Connor, N. Y. Wood 
Clarke, N. ¥. Kent Parker Woodruff 
Cleary Kerr Phillips Woodrum 
Corning Kiess Porter Wurzbach 
Curry Kincheloe Prall Wyant 
Davey Knutson Ransley Zihlman 
Davis, Minn, Kunz Reed, N, Y¥. 
Denison LaGuardia Reed. W. Va. 
Dominick Langley Rogers, N. H. 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
On the vote: 


Mr. Davis of Minnesota (for) with Mr, Woodruff (against). 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Wolff. 


Mr. Swoope with Mr. Kincheloe. 
Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska with Mr. Black of New York. 


Mr. Schall with Mr. Linthicum. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mager of New York, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. Hocnu, for this week, on aceount of sickness, 

Mr. CrarkeE of New York, for 10 days, on aecount of doctor’s 
orders. 
HOUSING THE NECESSITY OF LIFE—THE LEGAL RIGHT TO REGULATE 

RENTS—BLOCK CASES AND OTHER CASES 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, the opponents of this bill will 
argue at the very outset that this law was passed as a war 
emergency measure; that we are now in time of peace and 


| that the emergency has passed. It will be argued by them 


that the Supreme Court held the law constitutional solely on 
the ground that an emergency exists. In the first place, the 
original law was not passed until 11 months after the armi- 
stice and was not really a war emergency. In the seeond place, 
no such inference that the law was held constitutional solely 
on the theory of emergency can be drawn. If you will read 
carefully the case of Block v. Hirsh (256 U. 8.), decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, you will perceive that 
that case was not decided on that theory alone. The Mem- 
bers of the House must bear in mind, when reference is made 
by the antagonists of this measure to the Block case, in which 
the United States Supreme Court held this act constitutional, 
that the majority opinion rendered by Associate Justice Holmes 
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helding the act constitutional appears to have been based on 
the four cases previously decided by that: court and not on 
the ground of emergency only. In that case Mr. Justice Holmes | 
said in part: 

The fact that tangible property is also visitle tends to give a 
rigidity to our conception of our rights in it that we do not attach 
to othcrs less concretely clothed. But the notion that the former 
are exempt from the legislative modification’ required from time to 
time in civilized life is contradicted not only by the doctrine of emi- 
nent domain, under which what is taken is paid for, but by that 
of the. police power im its proper sense, under which property rights || 
may be cut dowu and’ to that extent taken without pay. 

Under, the police power the right to ereet. buildings im a certain 
quarter of a city, may be. limited to from 80 to 100° feet (Welch. v. 
Swasey, 214 U. 8. 91), Safe pillars may be required in coal. mines | 
(Plymouth Coal. Go..v. Pennsylvania, 232. U. 8, 531)., Billboards: in 
cities may, be regulated (St; Louis Poster Advertising Co. v. St. 
Louis,,249 U. S..269).. Watersheds in,the country may be kept clear | 
(Perley v. North Carolina, 249. U. S:.511). These cases are enough to | 
establish that a public exigency, will justify the legislature in restrict; | 
ing. property. rights in land to a.certain extent. without compensation. 
Rut. if to answer one need: the legislature may confiscate property. by, | 
limiting the height of buildings to amswer another, it may. limit: the 
rest. We do: not. perceive any reason for denying the justification | 
held good in. the foregoing, cases to a.law limiting the property rights. | 
now. in question if the publie exigency requires. that, The reasons-are 
of a different: nature, but they certainly, are net less pressing, Con- | 
icess has stated the unquestionable embarrassment. of. Government | 
and danger to the public health in. the existing condition of things. 
The space in Washington is necessarily monopolized in comparatively, 
few hands, and letting portions. of, it is as much a, business as any 
other. Housing is a necessary of life. All the elements of a public | 
interest. justifying. some degree of puble control are present. 


Assoviate Justice McKenna. dissented, because, as he said, in 
substance, that the majority opinion was based solely on the | 
four previous cases, decided: by the: court amd not on the 
ground of emergeney only, plainly intimating that if the court | 
had held the act constitutional solely om the ground of emer- 
geney,. then he would not: have dissented, but: as the court had 
based its: opiniom on. the four cases previously decided, namely, 
the cases: of limiting the: height: of buildings, the watershed; 
mining, and billbeard; cases, he could! net agree with: the ma- | 
jerity, opinion. of the court. Though the: court) stood 5 to 4: 
on. this: case, im the: case of Levy against, Seigal, holding the 
New, York. rent. laws. valid| and decided by the same court a 
few months later, the opinion in which was rendered, by: Asse-~ | 
ciate Justice, Clarke, it; was held that. the: right to. regulate | 
land, had, been: determined hy the Supreme Court; ever: since} 
the; New Yerk. tenement house cases.in, 1906, The Levy case 
wis, decided by a majority, of 6 to 3, and the present: Chief 
Justice ;sat in. the case and. coneurred, in. the, majority. opinion: 


| 
THE ‘CHASTLHETON. CASH AND THE PUBIAC WELFARE | 
} 
| 


In tlie very recent case of the Chastleton Corporation 
against Sihcdlair, decided by the United States Supreme Court.) 
April 21, 1924, in. which the constitutionality of the law was 
again raised on.the ground that the emergency liad ceased to 
exist, Mr. Justice Holmes, delivering the opinion of the, court, 
says: 

A law depending upon the existence of’ ari emergency or other 
certain state of facts to uphold it may cease to operate if the 
emergency ceases or. the facts change eveu though valid, when 
DOs octets 

And again he says: 

Qbyieusly the facts. sheuld be accurately, ascertained and, carefully 
weighed:and: this can, be done. more conyenieutly in the Supreme Court 
of. the District. than here, 


THE OPINION. (NN: THB: CHASTLETON CASH: AS TO LEGISLATIVE POWER WAS 
AN’ OBITER DICTUM FOR THE QUESTION WAS NO? BEPORR THE COURT: 


The courts have no pewer to annul'a declaration of Congress 
as to the’ necessity of a law passed’ by it Commercial Trust 
Co, of New Jersey v. Miller (262 U. S. 51, at p. 57). 

Ih the next above cited case’ the Stpreme Court of the United 
States, speaking through Mr. Justice MeKenna, wnanimeusly 
decided’ as follows: 

The next contention of the trust company is that the act being a 
provision for the emergency. of war it ceased with the cessation of war, 
ceased with the joint resolution of Congress declaring the state of war 
between Germany and the United States at. am end, and its approval 
by the Presidént, July 2; 1921 (42 Stat. 105), and the proclamation 
of peace by the President August 25, 1921. The contention, however, 
encounters’ in opposition thé view that the power which declared: the 
neeessity ig the pewer to declare its’ cessation, and’ what: tlie cessation: 
requires. The power’ is légisiative: A. court: can) not estimate the 
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| tinue to exist unless. this: legislatiom is. continued. 


| other name. 


| laws Rave been 


T107 
effects of a great: war and pronounce their termination at a particular 
moment of time, and that its. consequences are so fam swallowed up that 
legislation addressed: to its emergency had ceased to have perpose or 
operation witle the cessation of the conficts in the fleld. 


The above case’ was decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States April 23, 1023: 

This’ is the opinion of the court as delivered by Justice 
Mé¢Kenna in the latest’ decision on this question by the court. 
This question was not before the court when Justice Holmes 
in the Chastleton case referred the case baek to the Supreme 
Court, and Justice Holmes said fin that opinion relating to the 
legislative power of the Congress to declare an emergency was 
wholly. ebiter dicta fer that question. was.net before the court 
as it. was in the ease of Trust.Co. of New Jersey against Miller, 
in whieh the law islaid.down clearly and. well defined. 

As I read the decision, whieh is really an obiter dictum, it ap- 
pears to me that the court has said that the law is founded 
on the fact that an emergency existed and that, as tliat was 
its sele foundation, if the emergeney has ceased, then the law 
has ceased to operate. There is no doubt that a condition has 


| grown out of this emergency and that the conditions which 


were attributed originally to emergency still exist and will cen- 
There isa 
public interest in the continuation of: this lew, and, in my judd 
ment, it should be enacted on the ground tlint it is a publie 
necessity, that the public health, comfort, morals, and welfare 
demand its enactment and the continuance of this legislation 
regardless of whether it be called an emergency or by some 
Tt' is a lay essential to: the welfare of the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia and the community, and 
clearly comes within the police power as stated in the Block 
case. Lands within the District have become invested with a 
public interest and that public interest must be protected. I 
urge strongly that in view of the decision in the Chastleton 
case the war emergency be eliminated and that the very founda- 
tion ofthis law be made to rest upon rock bottom—the public 
welfare. The validity and constitutionality of many similar 
sustained on that ground; and in Justice 
Holmes's original opinion in the Block case it is at least inti- 
mated that such a law could be sustained and would be con- 
stitufional Nearly six years have elapsed since the Saulsbury 
resolution, the original rent. legislation for the District. Dur- 
ing that period;. except for the wealthy, conditions: have con- 
tinued to grow worse: 

THE RIGHT AND POWBRR TO TAKE. AND REGULATES PROPERTY LS INH PRENT— 

EMINENT DOMAIN 


It is a condition and net a. theery that confronts us; This 
condition, which at first was: believed to be only aeute and an 
emergency; appears now aftersix years te be ehronic and perma- 
nent A: remedy for this condition must be found and enacted 
into: law, for if} teehnically the emergency. were over; from time 
immemorial the: right om power of a sovereigm State to appro- 
priate private property: to particular uses withewt compensa- 
tiom fer the purpose ef’ promoting the ceneral welfare; benlthi, 
peace, and cemfort of the community, lias been universally 
recognized. It is an imherent: attribute of the State, im whieh 
tithe te all real property was: originally vested, ant to whieh 
all property is subject. Originally, under the power and: au» 
thority, of. the State, any. property of, the individual might be 
taken without his consent for some particular use, either for 
the State itself or for private or public corporation, or for 
private individnals. 

This unrestricted right has to some extent. been limited’ by 
self-imposed restrictions througir. constitutional provisions. It 
is not essential that the property should! le taken for a public 
use, It is sufficient’ that it.is taken to promote tlie public wel- 
fare. Jndge Cooley has defined it as— 


the rightful autherity, which exists.in.every sovereignty. to control and 
regulate, those rights of a public nature which. pertain to its citizens 
in commen and to appropriate and control indfVidual. property for the 
public. benefit, as the public safety,. necessity, comvenienee, or welfare 
may, demand. (Cooley, on Constitutional Limitations. 24.) 


It is: well established» that the State may regulate the mak- 
ing of contracts between citizens. in respect to property. and may 
generally prescribe: and make sueh enactments: as to the ae- 
quisition and disposition of! preperty as the public welfare de- 
mands. Examples of such regulatory measures are the statute 
of’ wills, tte recording acts, acts relating to conveyances, mort- 
gages, and the statute of frauds. It is too well established to 
require any discussion that the State may, without the exist- 
ence of any emergency, permanently regulate the use of prop- 
erty in such manner as the public health, safety, convenience, 
and’ welfare may require. Familiar illustrations of this power 
are the establishment of fire limitations, the Duilding: regula- 
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tions in all classes of cities, limitation of the superficial area 
of 9 tot whieh may be built upon the prohibition of noxious 
trades and manufactures within certain boundaries and in 
certain localities. The police power, while always subject to 
constitutional limitations, is broader in its scope than the right 
of eminent domain, which is limited in its application to the 
appropriation by a severeign State of private property to par- 
ticular the public welfare demands. It has been re- 
ferred to as a kind of reserved right or supereminent state or 
interest in all property vested in the sovereign power, The 
Supreme Court of the State of Connecticut in Todd v. Austin 
(34 Conn, 78) said: 


USeS i> 


fhe right to take private property for public use or of eminent do- 
main is a reserved right attached to every man’s land and paramount 
to bis right of ownership He holds his land subject to that right 
ond cau not complain of injustice when it is lawfully exercised. 


And again: 


The true theory and principle of the matter is that the legislature 
presiimes domain over the property, and having resumed it instead of 
using it by their agents to effect the public good and to avoid entan- 
glement in the common business of life, they revest it in other indi- 
viduals or corporations to be used by them in such manner as to 
effect, directly or indirectly, or incidentally as the case may be, the 
public good intended, 


It will not be seriously contended that under the power of 
eminent domain the Federal Government could not appropriate 
to its own use all of the property lying in the 70 square miles 
embraced within the District of Columbia for a fair and just 
compensation to the owners. If that power is inherent in the 
Government, it can also exercise that power in a lesser de- 
gree by exercising its inherent dominion over the property and 
prescribe the fair and reasonable compensation to be paid to 
the owner for the use of such property by private individuals. 
That such regulation has been frequently exercised and prop- 
erty taken under the police power, but which is really the 
exercise of eminent domain, for the public health, safety, 
morals, and welfare, there are many illustrations. Fire limits 
may be established, the erection or repair of wooden buildings 
in cities may be prohibited, the height of buildings may be 
limited, as, for instance, in Massachusetts, limiting the height 
of buildings in the business districts of Boston to 125 feet 
and in the residence district to 60 feet, and providing the 
fixing of boundaries of the district by a commission, was held 
a valid exercise of the police power. New York has not only 
similar but many more such regulations. The use of property 
in certain localities in carrying on unwholesome or objec- 
tionable manufactures or business may be prevented, and an 
aet prohibiting the use of property for certain purposes or 
the carrying on of a business injurious to the public health 
or public morals, though authorized by the legislature and 
though it may be disastrous and greatly impair the value of 
property, is neither the taking for public use under the power 
of eminent domain nor the violation of a contract. The con- 
struction and use of billboards on private property may be 
regulated and so far as necessary to provide for the public 
safety, and numerous other regulations of this sort have been 
sustained. 


THIS RIGHT WELL SETTLED BOTH IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA FROM TIME 
IMMEMORIAL 


The right of the State to regulate and fix charges which may 
be demanded for certain services or commodities has been ex- 
ercised both in England and America from time immemorial 
and has been established in the United States by a long line 
of decisions beginning with Munn v. Illinois (94 U. S. 113) in 
1876 down to the present time. The right to exercise this 
power in the case of common carriers, telegraph and telephone 
eases, water, gas, light, and irrigation projects, hackmen, dray- 
men, turnpikes, bridges, ferries, has long been settled beyond 
peradventure. Also the right to regulate the charges of grain 
elevators and stockyards, though no franchise or privilege is 
held from the State. The general rule has been laid down that 
whenever a property or business is affected with a public in- 
terest or devoted to a public use it is subject te public regu- 
lation, The Supreme Court of Kansas in Ratcliff v. Wichita 
Union Stockyards (74 Kans. 1) said: 


Many kinds of business carried on without special franchises or 
orivileges are treated as public in character and have therefore been 
subjected to legislative reguiation and control. The nature and extent 
of the business, the fact that it closely touches a great many people 
and that it may afford opportunities for imposition and oppression, as 
in cases of monopoly and the like, are circumstances affecting property 
with a public interest, 
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It would be useless to discuss further the right of the State 
to regulate private property and its use where the public wel- 
fare is involved. Congress has declared that all rental property 
and apartments are affected with a “public interest.” The 
original rent law contains such a declaration and that law has 
been sustained by the highest court in this country. It is, there- 
fore, now settled that that class of rental property known as 
rental property and apartments used exclusively for dwelling 
purposes, being thus affected with a public interest, may be 
regulated by the Congress. 


THIS LAW CAREFULLY GUARDS AND PROTECTS PROPERTY OWNERS, BUT 
PREVENTS THE HOLDUP METHODS OF PROFITEBRING LANDLORDS 


The need for reduction of excessively high rents and the regu- 
lations thereof by law will be admitted by those who investigate 
conditions which are so oppressively unjust. 

The question for determination is whether by this .bill the 
owner may be restricted in the use by certain limitations and 
restraints curbing his temptations by greed and avarice to make 
unreasonably high charges for the use of property when certain 
exigencies exist as under the present conditions. 

The right to exercise complete control of one’s own has been 
long held a most sacred privilege by English-speaking people 
and has been carefully guarded and protected by legislation and 
judicial interpretation. In this act that sacred privilege is well 
guarded by the right of the owner to “ repossess” his property 
for his own use at the termination of his lease by giving the 
statutory required notice, but he can not “ dispossess ” the tenant 
by the holdup method of the heartless profiteer, a commission 
being provided to deal justly in determining whether the rent 
shall be increased. 

The question to be determined, then, is whether there is such 
a use of property in the present exigency as to be such a public 
interest as to justify the legislation proposed. Congress in this 
act endeavors to meet this exigency in the way that it has been 
dealt with in most other civilized countries. 

The only question to be determined is whether Congress is 
clothed with power to meet existing conditions by regulations by 
law so long as they may exist. 

As T have already pointed out, a long line of decisions of our 
courts go so far as to say that private property may be taken 
even without compensation to the extent of restricting and 
regulating the height of buildings, the building of safe pillars 
and walls in mines, the keeping of watersheds clear, regulating 
billboards, and so forth. Then why can not rent be limited 
where the public interest is justified by the public exigency in 
the housing situation? 

Objection is made to the deprivation of the owner of the 
property to fix the charge for rent, but this objection has no 
grounds to stand upon when the public interest is established— 
the regulation of charges follows as a necessity. This was 
settled so long ago as heretofore stated in Munn v. Illinois 
(94 U. 8S. 113). We restrict by legislation as to interest 
rates as a protection against the usurious profiteer; there is 
no new principle in giving preference to the “tenant pos- 
session.” It is a necessary incident in upholding the principle 
established. It is a law as old as the English courts. The 
false cry is heard, “ Give us back our land and houses.” ‘The 
same objection was made when the railroad and corporation 
commissions were established; the right to control one’s own 
property was then disputed and the right to make individual 
contracts and control the earnings of the owners of property 
was likewise the objection made when the effort was first 
made to limit and control the charges within reasonable bounds 
made by telephone and telegraph companies, gas companies, 
street railways, hydroelectric power interests, and so forth. 
High-priced lawyers employed and smooth, oily lobbyists and 
subservient legislators, sometimes recipients of public favor, 
set up the cry of socialistic and populistic legislation. 

If the owner is forced to give up the excessively high ren- 
tals, that which he calls a loss is more than compensated in 
the common benefit secured to such owner and in benefit to 
the public. 

The “10-square-mile” provision of the Constitution, Article 
I, section 8, provides “that the Congress” has practically 
“war power” in times of peace to enact exclusive legisla- 
tion in all cases whatsoever in the District of Columbia, be- 
eause the rights of Congress “to exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion in all cases whatsoever of forts, and so forth,” is, in fact, a 
war power, and Con has the same power to enact such 
legislation for the District of Columbia at all times, 

RESTRICTING AND CURBING GREED, 

The intelligent public will not be deceived by the objections 
urged against the measure, for the legislation proposed is 
similar to that in nations throughout the world. It is neces- 
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gency largely control housing conditions in this congested center. 
Attention is called to the fact that the proponents of this 
measure are fortunate in being supported in their position in 
the advocacy of this legislation in the opinion of the court of 
highest resort In the Block case and other cases above men- 
tioned. 


RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED BY RENT COMMISSION 


I desire to call your attention to some of the results accom- 
plished by this commission since the date of its organization 
on January 28, 1920, to January 1 of this year. Down to the 
latter date 5,565 cases had been filed with the commission and 
8,051 bad been disposed of or dismissed. You must understand 
that one of these cases may involve as many as 300 rental units, 
and by a rental unit I mean a place of abode such as an apart- 
ment in an apartment house building or a dwelling house in 
which a single family lives. Taking the general average of 
rental units involved in the cases, the average is 24; that is to 
say, complaints affecting 21,407 families were involved. The 
Census Bureau shows that fer the District of Columbia there 
is an average of 4.5 persons to the family. Assuming that this 
average is correct, there have been more than 96,000 men, 
women, and children who have had or will have their housing 
interests before and determined by the commission. 

The Budget Burean under General Dawes recommended an 
appropriation of $72,535 for the commission for the fiscal year 
1923, at a time when there were only three commissioners. 
This recommendation was approved by President Harding, and 
that appropriation was granted by Congress. For the fiscal 
year 1924 (to May 22, 1924), during the last six months of 
which there have been five commissioners, the appropriation 
was only $51,750. For ¢he amount of work required, the 
service rendered, and the large number of residents of the 
District whose interests are involved, I believe I can truth- 
fully say this is the most inexpensive commission the Govern- 
ment has ever had. If this bill should pass, I am _ strongly in 
faver of increasing the appropriation so that the commission 
may be able to function more efficiently. 


IF 


sary to restrict the growing greed of these who in this 


LANDLORDS BBLIPVE WHAT THEY SAY, THEY WOULD BE HERD 
BENDED KNEES IMPLORING CONGRESS TO EXTEND THIS LAW 


The statement has been made by profiteering speculators 
that if this law were allowed to die and the Rent Commission 
were abolished, rents would drop. This undoubtedly will be 
urged upon you to-day. 

Gentlemen, after what you have seen with your own eyes 
and the exorbitant rentals which have prevailed and which | 
still prevail, and if you have read the testimony taken before 
the subcommittee, do you believe for ome instant that rents 
will drop? Do you not know that ff such were to be the effect 
of the fafiure of the Congress to extend the rent act every 
one of these frenzied builders and speculators would be here 
on their bended knees, even if the emergency were over, 
begging you to extend it? Do you believe, for one moment, 
that they are opposing it because they fear if it is extended 
rents will go still higher? 


AMENDMENTS TO WEAKEN AND DELAY AND NULLIFY LAW 


Many undesirable amendments have been proposed to 
weaken this bill, suggested for the purpose of delay, and 
for the possibility ef injecting some amendment which may 
eventually prove to be unconstitutional and break down the 
whole structure of the act. One of these may be a provision 
that the landlord may evict an “undesirable tenant.” This 
would render the former landlerd and tenant laws more drastic 
than ever. No such provisions since the middle ages were 
ever inserted in any rent law. It would render the present 
law absolutely futile. Any tenant who applied for relief to 
the Rent Commission would be “undesirable” and a new 
tenant would be obliged to pay extortionate rent for, if he 
complained, out he too would go as undesirable. 

One amendment proposed was to limit the law to premises 
renting under $50. This also would render the act futile and 
I firmly believe would be so discriminatory as to be umcon- 
stitutional under the fourteenth amendment. A similar amend- 
ment was urged by New York landlords, but was rejected on 
the ground that it might be unconstitutional and in any event 
would make the act ineffective. I strongly urge all of you to 
consider carefully and weigh the possible effect of any one of 
these amendments. They have all been suggested to your 
committee and none of them has been recommended or adopted 
except the amendment first above referred to. The committee 
gave. great care and thought to this bi?l and believe it should 
be adopted without amendment. So carefully prepared was 
this bill two years ago, when it was enacted by an almost un- 
precedented vote in both Houses, that all lawyers who have 
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studied its provisions carefully admit thot it is a geed bill, 
carefully and fairly drafted, guarding safely beth landlords 
and tenants, the only objection to it being opposition to the 
principle of regulating charges for rent. Time is of the es- 
sence. The rent law will expire on May 22 next. Tenants all 
over the city are anxiously awaiting word fram you. Everyene 
of them feel that as soon as the act terminates they will be 
the victims of their rapacious landlords. 


ARE PROPERTY INTERESTS GREATER THAN HUMAN INTERESTS 


Let us not forget on the one hand we have a mere handful of 
speculative builders, operators, and landlords and on the other 
tens of thousands of tenants weighed down by fear and terror 
of what the landlords may do when the bill expires. The act 
does no injustice to the landlord. It permits him a fair and 
reasonable return and just compensation on his investment 
No right is taken from him by this law, except the right t 
throw the tenant on the sidewalk if he refuses to pay an ex- 
tortionate rent. 

Gentlemen, is the human Interest to be regarded more lehtly 
than the property interest? Is the health and welfare of the 
whole community to be sacrificed so that a few landlords muy 
be enriched? 


HOUSING SITUATION INVESTIGATION MADE 
MPN-—NOT BY MR. 


BY EXPORT REAL 
Moors 


An effort has been made to discredit the investigation by 
the Senate committee and members of the Heuse commitiee by 


ESTATY 


| calling attention to the fact that Mr. Meore had been in trouble 


in Delaware. The person waking the astounding statement 
that he had known of the facts contained in a confidential re 
port for many months, to be sure, if he bas read the report 
and still persists in making the statement, should have at 
tended the hearings of the swhcommittee or given the members 
of it the benefit of the infermation se that proper witnesses 
could have been brought before the committee and these dis- 
closures made which have startled everyene who has seen or 
heard of them except the person who knew all about it betere 
anybody else ever heard of it. 

Mr. Moore did not make the report referred to. He had noth- 
ing whatever to do with it. The repert to which I shal! later 
refer was made by experts whose character and integrity ure 
above repreach and these revelations of the methods of high 
fmancing and fraudulent practices will astound! the public 
when the matter is laid before court officinis for action. Mr. 
Moore was, it is true, employed for a brief period to aid the 
police in taking a census of vacant houses in the District, 
the resuit of which shewed preportionately net s0 many yYa- 
cancies, if Iam not mistaken, as shown by the hearings of the 
Hense subcommittee, based chiefly upon the repert of the survey 
made by the landlords themselves, as anyene can ascertain by 
reading the hearings of the House subcommittee. 

‘The apartment house built for eight hundred and odd dollars in 
New York to rent at $9 a room would brivz only 5 per cent net 
return ; but there is considerable difference between $9 a room and 
$45 a room, which is being demanded in Washington in the newly 
built apartment houses. The Rent Commission would not ex- 
pect the owner of new property to get only 5 per cent return. 
A return under 6 per cent is always explained in the determi- 
nations of the commission, showing unusual conditions, either 
“a peanut stand on a millien-delar lot,” or, in other words, a 
house which does not bear the proper responsibility to the land 
value, or conditions of total depreciation and eriminal neglect 
of repairs. But the point Mrs. Daylor wished to make was that 
if a dwelling place with all the conveniences of new inventions 
could be put up to rent for $9 a reom in New York, ytelding 
5 per cent return, that certainly Washington could build to rent 
at twice that amount and receive a net return sufficient to 
satisfy anyone but a profiteer. 

Her statement that the owners of Washington had estimated 
that it cost $1,000 a room to build as against 8855 in New York 
is misleading in this respect: That the house in New York 
for $835 has all of the new ideas for heating, lighting, for hot- 
water service, and is built on only 45 per cent of the land, the 
remainder of the lend being made beautiful With flowers, trees, 
shrubbery, and grass. The $1,000 a room proposition in Wash- 
ington is the minimum cost as estimated by builders here and 
would put up merely small, cheaply constructed houses to be 
occupied by the colored tenants who are soon to leave the alleys 
of the city. There is no comparison between this construction 
in New York and the $1,000 basis in Washington. 


SHE SURVEY OF THE RIVIERA 


A-survey of ‘the Riviera apartment house referred te in an 
ffort to discredit the Rent Commission shews that ‘the -cam- 
mission allowed 8 per cent on this new construct on, and that 
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the valuation placed upon it by the commission, from the testi- 
mony, showed that it had cost about $1,750 a room to build. 
Mrs. Taylor’s point in her statement before the subcommittee 
is that this cost of construction in Washington is entirely due 
to other things than-the cost of materials and labor since the 
New York builders have shown that a similar structure can be 
put up at one-half that expense. 


TERRORIZING TENANTS 


It has also been stated on this floor that there would be no 
evictions should the act expire. The Rent Commission has had 
brought to its attention a number of threats of eviction unless 
a higher rental is met immediately, The usual form of such 
notice to quit is as follows: 


I must advise that I have instructions to file suit for possession of 
apirtment 10, the Garland, unless a lease for the same is entered 
into by Tuesday You have the same, and should sign it and have 
it in my office by that day. (Signed by John V. Sadler, addressed to 
Db. C. Dinger, 131 A Street NE,) 

The increase demanded in this apartment of four small 
rooms is $10, from $45 to $55. This apartment house is 20 
years old, in a state of dilapidation, has’ very poor service, 
and is to a great extent obsolete. 

RENT COMMISSION NOT A COURT TO TRY 

Permit me to state that an erroneous conception of the 
work and power of the Rent Commission has been taken not 


CRIMINALS 


ee ee tt EL LL TE 


LANDLORDS FAIL TO GET THEIR “ LINES STRAIGHT” 


Whether there is a secret report charging that a combina- 
tion does or does not exist is immaterial to the extension of 
this bill, but from the testimony before the subcommittee in 
regard to the rent law and the Rent Commission it is clearly 
evident that a combination does exist. It is further noted from 
the readings of the hearings before the House subcommittee 
that this combination is doing everything possible to prevent 
the further extension of the rent law. ‘These operators and 
owners have formed an organization and have employed coun- 
sel, which they admit, and hired lobbyists to work in their 
behalf; yet it is noted that In some instances, as in most cases 
of conspiracy, that these operators and owners failed to work 
together, or, rather, they failed to get their lines straight. 
In this connection, attention is called to the statements of 
two operators on the same subject matter contradictory to 
each other. 

In part 3, page 299, of the hearings before the House sub- 
committee, Mr. McKeever, of the firm of McKeever & Goss, 
stated that the extension of the rent act would have a tendency 
to check building and to check the desirability of Washington 
property as an investment and therefore check sales in Wash- 
ington. He based his belief on the fact that he had many out- 
of-town owners who had stated that they would never invest 
another dollar in apartment houses in Washington while it 
was under control of the Rent Commission; that the other 
hazards were too great without this additional hazard. This 


only by the pnblic in general but by many Members of both | statement was made on February 25, 1924. On the same day 


this body and the Senate. 

It has been stated that the Rent Commission was unwit- 
tingly imposed upon by the owners of property who raised 
their rents to conform to schedules fixed by the Rent Commis- 
sion on new properties, citing the case of the Riviera. The 
person making the statement is obviously entirely ignorant of 
the provisions of the act, which make it impossible for an owner 
to enforce an increase in rental without going first to the 
Rent Commission. The Rent Commission would not be obli- 
gated to fix a rental of over $18 a roem upon an old property 
merely because it had fixed such a rate on a newly built 
apartment house. The rate for the old house would be fixed 
upon a net return on the reconstruction value less a deprecia- 
tion for the life of the building, together with other testimony 
offered and after an inspection of the building. It is perfectly 
plain that the Rent Commission could not be imposed upon, 
because the provisions of the act make such an imposition 
impossible. . 

The Rent Commission was created with a main purpose of 
fixing a fair return on rental property in the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is not a court of law; it has no jurisdiction over 
sales or the financing of property; it is not a criminal court 
to investigate and try criminals. So far as the Rent Commis- 
sion is concerned, it has carried out the work for which it was 
created to the satisfaction of 90 per cent of the people whe 
have come before it, and even most of the real estate operators 


there appeared an advertisement in a Washington newspaper 
over the name of Harry Wardman to the effect that in regard 
to the sale of stock in the Wardman Mortgage & Discount 
Corporation that he did not expect more than local support, 
but that practically every mail brought in investors from long 
distances to invest in Washington property through his cor- 
poration. 

By referring to part 8 of the hearings before the House sub- 
committee, pages 448 and 449, you will find where I placed in 
the record a part of an advertisement appearing in the Wash- 


| ington News guaranteeing 8 per cent interest on preferred 


ndmit that the work and decisions have been satisfactory to- 


them. 

{ notice by the headlines of the newspapers that real estate 
owners and operators are lobbying quite extensively, and per- 
haps expensively, against the extension of the rent law. It is 
further stated by the newspapers that a secret report has been 
made charging illegal practice in the operation of real estate 
dealings. In this connection, let me call attention to the edi- 
torials in the Washington Times, April 10, and in the Wash- 
ington Star, April 11. These editorials in forceful language 
demand that the so-called secret report be made public, stating 
in support of their contention that it is wrong te accuse a 
person of wrongdoing without giving him an opportunity to 
defend himself. Who has accused anyone of. wrongdoing? 
Who other than the newspapers have stated that there is any 
combination of real estate operators and bankers who are 
attempting to control the real-estate situation and “ gouge” 
the public? The newspapers, acting on the assumption that 
there was a secret report, blazed on the front pages of their 
respective papers stories of graft and collusion among real 
estate dealers and bankers. Now these same newspapers pub- 
lishing these reports are demanding that Congress make public 
the result of the so-called secret investigation. The newspapers 
have made the accusations against the alleged combination, as 
they term it, and now ask Congress to prove what they—the 
newspapers—have said. Even if there is a secret investigation 
being made, it is being done under the committees, and when 
the investigation is complete the facts will be made known and 
the accused will have every opportunity to make a proper 
defense of themselves. 


stock and probably 12 per cent on investment. Since that date 
there has been eliminated from these large, expensive adver- 
tisements the guaranty on the investment, but Members of the 
House advise me that they have been approached by solicitors 
who are selling stock in this mortgage and discount corporation 
which, like other corporations of its kind, is being organized 
for the purpose of handling the notes and papers of the construc- 
tion company whose head is organizing the corporation. For 
an analysis of the high-financing methods of these mortgages 
and discount corporations reference is made to my statement 
in a former speech which appeared in the Recorp under date of 
March 20 this year. This looks as though Mr. Wardman was 
getting Mr. MeKeevyer’s clients, or else Mr. Wardman and Mr. 
McKeever failed to get together before these statements were 
made. One claims he is losing investors because of the Rent 
Commission and the other claims that the public is clamoring tu 
put money into Washington property. 

Both of these men have also claimed that they have made 
and are still making money by having the Rent Commission in 
existence. Yet these men are fighting as they never fought 
before to have this law abolished. Why? Is not this the 
reason ? 


MOST RENTAL PROPERTY VALUES INFLATED 50 TO 100 PER CENT 


Most of the property in Washington is inflated to-day 50 to 
100 per cent of the real yalue, and these operators and their 
bankers haye their money tied up in this inflated property. 
These operators and their bankers are not satisfied with the 
large returns they have been making on their investments, and 
like most Shylocks they want their pound of flesh, and the 
only possible chance they have to continue to get it is to have 
this law abolished. 

Mr. Wardman—I mention him because I have been advised 
he is the largest real estate operator in the District—heads 
a mortgage and discount corporation offering 8 per cent on 
the preferred stock, at $125 a share, and a return of $4 a 
share on the common stock. This common stock is given 
gratis. This 8 per cent on the preferred and $4 on the com- 
mon _is equivalent to 9.6 per cent on the investment of $125. 
Yet Mr. Wardman claims that he has complaints daily from 
owners who are receiving only 2 per cent from their invest- 
ments in apartment houses; and he is buying in some of these 
2 per cent apartment houses at a loss to himself to help these 
poor unfortunate investors out of a hole. 
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WHY 2 PER CENT WHEN 10 PER CENT CAN BRB SO BASILY MADE IN MORT- 


GAGE AND DISCOUNT STOCK INVESTMENTS? 


The people who are buying Mr. Wardman’s stock know that 
the money, or at least they believe that the money, is to 
be used in financing Washington property. These same invest- 
ors are aware of the existence of the Rent Commission and 
that in all probability this commission will be continued. Yet 
they still want to invest their money in Washington property— 
and in Washington apartment houses. 

If Mr. Wardman can pay the investors that buy stock in 
his mortgage and discount corporation 9.6 per cent, why does 
he continue to build and sell to other investors and these 
investors only get 2 per cent? Why should any man buy apart- 
ments that yield only 2 per cent when he can buy stock in a 
corporation that controls these same apartments and yield 
9.6 per cent? Does this argument of Mr. Wardman’s that 
some owners are getting only 2 per cent sound reasonable to 
any clear thinking man, if there is not some crooked combina- 
tion at work in this city? 

Why are these owners only getting 2 per cent when these 
builders, operators, and their bankers and promoters of these 
mortgage investment corporations are offering the publie 8 
and more per cent from investment in these corporations which 
control these apartment houses? And why is it that these 
same builders, operators, and mortgage investment corporations 
are making thousands, yes, millions, of dollars out of building, 
operating, and selling apartment houses? 


LOADING WITH MORTGAGES AND THEN UNLOADING ON THE PUBLIC 


The reason why some of these new owners are making only 
2 per cent from their investments in apartment houses is that 
as soon as these builders and operators get through “ loading ” 
these apartments with mortgages they “ unload” on the unsus- 
pecting public. You may say that the unsuspecting public 
have every opportunity to investigate before they buy. Have 
they? That is a question to be settled. At any rate that may 
be true, but in most sales of apartment houses the buyers have 
to look to these operators to deal fairly with them and these 
buyers depend largely upon the advice and opinion of these 
operators as to whether the “buy” is a paying proposition or 
not. 

In loading these apartment houses with mortgages and then 
selling them the operators tell the buyers that the rents are too 
low in comparison with the sales value and all that is neces- 
sary to increase the income is to increase the rents to the level 
of the sales value and that these increased rents will then give 
a large return on the investment. 


JUST WHAT SALE VALUES MEAN AND THE DIFFERENCE IN SALES VALUE 


AND RBAL ESTATE 


Regarding these sale values, your particular attention is 
called to just what this means. In part 3, pages 339, 341, and 
843 of the hearings before the subcommittee, Mr. B. F. Saul, 
who is said to be one of the largest real estate and mortgage 
operators in the city, stated that with the abolishment of the 
rent law that the rents will be increased to the level of the 
sale value. I want you to realize what this sale value really 
means, 

Now, these operators are going to raise the rents, if the rent 
law goes out of existence, to the level of the sale value of to- 
day. Not to the level of the increase in real value of to-day. 
There is a vast difference between sale value and real value, 
even though these operators may tell you differently. 

To illustrate this sale value attention is called to a case in 
mind: A certain property was sold recently “loaded” with 
mortgages. The new owner could not raise the rents to the 
level of the sale value because the Rent Commission could not 
be convinced that the sale value was the real value to fix a 
fair return on the investment. The Rent Commission knew 
that this property was “loaded,” consequently the new owner 
not being able to raise the rents could not meet the obligations 
on the highly financed house and was forced to let it be sold at 
public auction to satisfy one of the holders of some one of the 
mortgages. The property was sold at auction to the highest 
bidder and brought just about one-half the amount the owner 
had paid for it. The price realized at this auction sale demon- 
strated the real or true value. The other man had bought on 
a sale value. If there had been no rent law, he could have 
raised the rents to the level of the sale value and then resold 
to the next buyer on a new sale value. By this method of 
operation where would the rents be in a few months? 

MORE ABOUT HIGH COST OF BUILDING AND RENTS 


I want to get back a moment to the high cost of building and 
rents. 


Several builders and operators, including Mr. Wardman, 
stated that the high cost of building and rents are due to the 
high cost of money. In this respect I asked him if the market 
was oversupplied or undersupplied with apartments renting 
for about $15 a room. His answer was that this is the class 
of apartments that the public is clamoring for, and he would 
be glad to relieve the congestion and build such apartments 
or houses if the Government would lend him the money at a 
low rate of interest. Yet at another time in his testimony he 
stated that he was sure you could go out to almost any in- 
surance company and say you were going to build apartments 
or houses to rent at $15 a room and they would be glad to 
furnish you with all the money you needed. 

If this is true, and I think it is, why does he suggest that 
the Government lend him money at a low rate of interest? 
Why does he not go to these insurance companies and get 
their money and put up these houses or apartments that the 
public is clamoring for? I will tell you why. Because the 
operators could not make as much money out of this kind of 
houses as they are now making out of the higher sale value 
houses, and because this kind of houses would not stand to 
be “loaded” or carry the mortgage load that the houses that 
are being built now are carrying. One of the large insurance 
companies is building houses to rent as low as $9 a month in 
New York, with a return of 5 per cent on the investment. 

Do not think for one moment that these builders and opera 
tors are losing any money by the existence of a rent law. 
To the contrary, they all admit they have made more money 
during the last five years than ever before. But I want you 
to understand that the Rent Commission had nothing to do 
with this money making. It is because these operators and 
builders have organized and are employing methods in financ- 
ing that reliable bankers would not tolerate, and I want to 
say that I think there are any number of reliable bankers and 
real-estate brokers in this city. Mr, Wardman says he owns 
no apartment house except Wardman Park Hotel, yet he has 
built more in the last five years and has sold them all. 

The only people who would suffer should the rent law be 
abolished would be the tenants, These operators, the organ- 
ized operators, will get theirs, law or no law. They employ 
eminent counsel to keep them within the law—and, believe 
me, just within the law, if that. 


GET THE PROPERTY BACK TO THR OWNPRS—WHO ARE THE OWNERS? 


In part 1, pages 6 and 7 of the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee, you will note that one member of the committee sug- 
gested that the rent law or commission should be abolished 
and to get the property back to the owners, and that this 
would automatically reduce the rents. Who are the owners? 


A PAGE FROM THE CHASTLETON OWNERSHIP TESTIMONY 


A large majority of cases heard before the Rent Commis- 
sion have been apartment houses. These apartment houses 
are either owned or controlled by these operators, but they 
deny such ownership. In this respect I want to read you a 
part of some testimony taken before the Rent Commission 
relative to ownership. The questions were asked by one of 
he rent commissioners and the answers made by a gentleman 
who had charge of the rental department of a company con- 
trolling a certain apartment house. This man had been with 
this company for about 20 years and knew all of the ins and 


outs connected with the company, in fact he was looked upon 
as one of the officers: 


Q. What connection did your company have with the corporation? 
(Meaning the owners of the apartment house.)—A. None that I 
know of. 

Q. What composed the corporation?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Is that corporation in existence now?—~A. I think not. 
did not know anything about it.) 

Q. Do you know why it was organized and when it was organized ?— 
A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether it was organized for the purpose of build- 
ing or taking over apartments ?—A. I have no knowledge on that point 


Q. Do you know whether that was the sole purpose of its organi- 
zation or not?—A. I do not. 


This man, holding a most important position with the cor- 
poration and an official of one of the many subsidiary cor- 
porations designed to rob and defraud the public, stated that 
he had no knowledge that the company was connected with the 
corporation (the owners): that he did not know why it was 
organized. He did not know who composed the corporation. 
He did not ‘know why it was organized. This man, who had 


(Yet he 


been in the employ of this company for the last 20 years and 
whose business it was to know the owners of the property he 











was handling, 
tors 
poration owned the apartment house and did not know any- 


and who did know all of the officers and direc- 
of the corporation personally, did not know that the cor- 


thing about the corporation, when, as a matter of fact and 

ef record, for the public to know if it wanted to, that this 

corporation was the reeorded owner of the apartment house, 
MILLIONAIRES MADE BY UNLOADING OVERVALUED HOUSES 

This one instance is cited to show that these insidious oper- 
ators will go to any extreme to keep you from learning the 
truth about their building operations. 

Gentlemen, these operators bave done and are now doing all 
in their power to discredit the rent law and the Rent Commis- 
siol But this law was not enacted for the benefit of the 
builders and operators, especially this class. It was enacted 
primarily for the protection of the tenants and the working 
people to keep them from being imposed upon by just such 
unscrupulous operators and money lenders that are now fighting 
with their lives for the abolishing of the rent law. 

These operators have become millionaires by unloading over- 
valued houses and high-priced apartments on the wage earners 
of this city, and it is about time we who have the power to 
do it should give some thought and protection to the mass of 
people who are being imposed upon by these Shylock operators, 
reference to which was made in some detail in my speech of 
March 20. 


from an organized body of real-estate and mortgage operators, 
and the most strenuous opponents have been these speculative 
builders who by every means possible try to squeeze every 
penny from the tenants in order to put the house on a new 
sales value. Having addressed myself to the legal aspects of 
the rent act, I shall now briefly 
Washington housing situation and before closing my remarks 
give some of the reasons for the distressing condition and the 
methods used by the buceaneers who feast and fatten by 
devious and crooked methods. 

At the end of surveys in every part of the world is the sign- 
post bearing the legend, “The right to a house is conceded,” 
and close by is another, “Housing is a publie utility.” The 
general public must suffer the consequences of bad housing. 

Until America has homes that make for decency, health, and 
happiness she may expect outbursts of rebellion and threats 
to overthrow the Government. We insist on a minimum com- 
mon-school edueation for our children, We must now insist 
upen a minimum of decent housing. 

The only solution of this housing problem which, I submit, 
must be classed as “a public utility” is to plan for develop- 
ment in economic life: which will permit tenants to pay fair 
rents or purchase houses at fair prices. It has been proven 
beyond a doubt that there is a frightful shortage in houses 
or apartments to rent for $50 and under or to sell at $6,000 
and under. To change this condition five things must be 
dene—and it is the duty of the Congress to the Government 
workers to do these things: 

First. The tenants must be protected from the greed of dis- 
honest. landlords by rent legislation. 

Second. Landlords must be fereed to keep their houses in 
decent and livable condition. 

Third. Tenants must be protected from eviction, from being 
threwn into the street because they can not pay the exorbitant 
rents demanded. 

Fourth. Dilapidated, unfit dwelling places must be torn down 
and death-breeding alleys closed. 

Fifth. A plan for building must be earried out which will 
make possible a fair net per cent return on construction, which 
has not been prohibitive in cost to house a Government elerk’s 
family adequately without overcrowding, on not more than 25 
per cent of his salary. 

An end must be made to this business of bringing workers 
to the Capital and then forcing them to live like paupers. 
Thousands of them have been protected by the rents act in the 
past. It would be nothing short of madness to take that pro- 
tection from them now, 

Read sometime statistics on the overcrowding in such cities 

London and Glasgow, and you will realize for the first 
time what such crowding as is caused by high rents leads to. 
Immorality in the lowest terms; disease in its fonlest char- 
acter; hideous practices; vile lives. This must not get so 
much as a foothold in this fine and beautiful city. But such 
conditions as exist now, such congestion, such economies to 
make ends meet, are fast moving along into real degradation. 
Nothing but rent legislation has saved the people in the past, 
and rent legislation can save it in the future. 

The first three of the five points are already covered in the 
Zents act, but there was an amendment to the proposed bill 


as 


refer to conditions in the | the complicated relationships of building trades’ unions and em- 
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which was reported here taken out by this House, tntended 
for a lease, would have had the effect of destroying the good 
effects of the bill. This related to the elimination of new 
property. Besides being an unfair discrimination and uncon- 
stitutional, it has a distinet economic danger. There is in the 
situation a wholly imaginary but very effective line calied 
the “price level.” This is set up generally by a group of 
representatives of agencies and is predicated on the value of 
the land and cost of construction. Hidden away in that cost 
of construetion is the cost of money, and this cost of money 
is so great to-day because of fraudulent methods that the in- 
flated values set criminal price levels) Even with a Rent Com- 
mission to adjust rents in older properties it is obvious that 
this level will have its effect on the whole rent situation. 
THAT PRICE LEVEL AND UP-TO-DATE ROOMS IN NEW YORK AT $9 A MONTH 
One of the arguments you have all heard is you can not build 
to rent at less than $20 a room at present prices. And the 
Government clerk on a $1,500 salary and three in family can 
not pay $20 a room. Pay the clerk more, they say. Do not 
make the poor builder suffer! And because you had no in- 
formation to refute it, you believe this argument made by 
those who say they have looked into the situation, but really 
know nothing about it and began to think it was unlucky for 
but you-must be fair to the builder. The facts 
You can 
build to rent at less than $20 a room. It has been done. It is 
being done. A member of the District Rent Commission re- 
cently went to New York and made investigations and found 
that New York is doing it. One of the most valuable of the 
by-products of the Lockwood committee’s investigations into 
the causes underlying the cessation of building in New York, 


ployers’. organizations and into the manner of combinations 
to fix prices, together with crooked financing methods, was a 
building. operation made possible by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co, on Long Island. 

Homes have been erected there for 2,125 families, renting 
at $9 a room, steam-heated, electric-lighted, with dumb-waiters, 
excellent plumbing, all the necessities and many of the lux- 
uries of expensive homes, fireproof doors, steel stairs, wire 
sereens, attractive lighting fixtures, built-in cupboards, medi- 
cine chests, wash-drying frames, porcelain washtubs in the 
kitchen, and most important of all, God’s glorious sunshine 
pouring in all the rooms of all the apartments. The maximum 
of sanitation, sunlight, and fire prevention is here—and at $9 
a room, 15 minutes from Times Square, and a 5-cent fare, 
Such rooms as these in Washington rent for $25 and higher. 
And a fair per cent of net return is recefved on the life in- 
surance company’s fInvestment. There is not one inside room. 
Fully haif of the apartments have three exposures; all have 
two. One-fourth of them have four exposures. And outside, 
instead of dirty, filthy alleys, are great gardens several hun- 
dred feet long—trees, lawns, flowers. And the cost was only 
$15 an apartment. It moves and fills you with emotions to 
think of it. These poor tenants, taken out of the awful tene- 
ments of New York, where they paid more for one dark, illy. 
ventilated, gas-lighted, unheated room, with no hot water, and. 
the toilet in the public hall, than they now have to pay for 
four decent rooms, private bath, splendidly heated, -electrie 
lighted. And while New York is tidying up and making con- 
ditions better, Washington, through neglect and dishonest prac- 
tice, is fast falling into the degenerate state of decay that 
made the Lockwood imvestigation necessary in New York. 
Here in Washington we pay high rents for cellars. Andrew J. 
Thomas and D. Hverett Waid, by putting their shoulders to 
the wheel and working out the details of planning, and then 
fighting the costs penny for penny, accomplished this splendid 
achievement for the Metropolitan Life. Thomas has been 
given another job of like character in Bayonne for J. D. 
Reckefelier, and he is going to take a $40,000 lot on Manhattan 
Island and putting the burden of rental on the first floor in 
stores, rent the floors above at $9 a room. 

One hundred two-family houses are being built in Long Island 
City, 15. minutes and 5 cents car fare from Times Square, by 
Alexander Bing, to sell cooperatively on easy payments on a 
basis equal to $9 per room per month, including installments on. 
the mortgage. 

‘Denement houses may be built on high-priced Manhattan, 
Bronx, and Brooklyn lots te rent at $10 per room or less, declare 
these public-spirited architeets, who have had.the interests of the 
people at heart, And if.that can be done on Manhattan Island, 
it can be done in Washington. So when you read the report of 
the committee now investigating horsing conditions in Wash- 
ington, remember that it is net a dream. It is being ‘@one 
now in New York City. It is an accomplished fact. Those 
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rents are being paid. An honest bullder, a big-scale develop- 
ment, a clever architect, a fair and square financial arrange- 
ment is all that is needed. 

Here is another item of interest: 


The population of Washington, according to the census, is | 


now nearly a half million, and it is growing as fast as any city 
in the United States. This must be taken care of. 
tinue this rent act and protect the workers of the Government 
from the unparalleled greed of the profiteer. 

Permit me to say here that while there were two years ago 
72,000 Government employees in the District of Columbia, there 
are now 68,000 in the actual employment of the Government, 
yet there are in the city to-day a large per cent of the more 
than 100,000 war-time employees. Many of these war-time em- 
ployees were widows with one or more children to educate, and 
have engaged employment as clerks and are otherwise engaged 
in various lines of work. Some have married and are house- 
keeping and rearing families. They are here and will remain; 
only a few have left. Some are carpenters, others bricklayers, 
and engaged in various ways in making a livelihood in this 
beautiful, attractive, and alluring city at the head of navigation 
on the banks of the Potomac. 

AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. LOZTIER. Mr. Speaker, with your indulgence, I desire 
at this time to call your attention to what I consider numerous 
and grave abuses in the administration of the packers and 
stockyards act of 1921. This measure was enacted in response 
to a widespread demand for effective and efficient control of 
the stockyards and allied agencies for the marketing of our 
meat products. The act was designed to correct abuses of 
long standing, and, in so far as humanly possible, to destroy 
monopoly as the controlling factor in the American meat indus- 
try. It was thought that by the passage of this act the farm- 
ers of the Nation would be able to market their livestock 
cheaper and under more stable market conditions. It was be- 
lieved that the markets would thereby be open to cooperative 
producing, shipping, and sales organizations. In all of these 
features the agricultural classes were and are vitally interested. 

It was claimed by the proponents of this legislation that 
it would curb the monopolistic control of our great livestock 
markets and prevent unfair competition and unjust discrimina- 
tion against cooperative shipping and sales organizations. 

However benevolent the purpose and provisions of this bill, 
it is very evident that its administration has been far from 
satisfactory. Indeed, in some important features the outstand- 
ing purpose of the bill has been perverted and in effect de- 
stroyed by the manner in which the act has been administered. 

I have great confidence in the honesty of Secretary Wallace 
and believe that he is sincerely desirous of helping the farmer 
in, every right way, and I am reluctant to believe that he has 
tdletnety been a party to the abortive manner in which this 
law has been administered. But obviously some one is respon- 
sible for the injustice to which the producers of this Nation 
are being daily subjected by the livestock exchanges, packers, 
and others who control our great livestock markets. This act 
has not been enforced as Congress expected and intended. Prac- 
tices have been indulged and tolerated which are illegal, de- 
ceptive, unfair, and against the letter and spirit of this law. As 
now administered, this act is the haven and shield of those who 
exploit the public and dominate the meat markets of this 
Nation. As now administered, the act in some respects has 
become a powerful instrument of oppression and is being used 
by certain agencies to perpetuate wrongful activities which the 
bill is intended to terminate. 

The packers, livestock exchanges, and old-line livestock com- 
mission merchants are now the chief beneficiaries of this legis- 
lation, which was enacted on the theory that it would help the 
man who produces and ships livestock, but which as adminis- 
tered perpetuates an intolerable monopoly. The effect has been 
to stifle competition and tremendously increase the cost to both 
the producer and consumer of marketing livestock. 

The cooperative organizations in some of the great markets 
desired to reduce commissions for the sale of livestock. The 
schedule of rates proposed would probably have saved the 
American farmers from five to eight million dollars annually. 
But the old-line livestock commission merchants objected and 
insisted that the cooperative organizations charge the same 
rates of commission as were being charged by the old-line com- 
mission men. And, strange to say, the Secretary of Agriculture 
refused to permit the cooperative organizations to reduce the 
rates and the cooperative salesmen were forbidden to make 
sales at lower commission rates than those charged by members 
of the livestock exchange. This ruling of the department vio- 
lated the letter and spirit of the packers and stockyards act. 
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The law, instead of being an aid to the farmer, became an 
instrument of oppression, because thereunder the department 
opposed and prevented a substantial reduction in commission 
rates for the sale of livestock. In 1922 the farm organizations 
and livestock producers filed a protest with the Secretary of 
Agriculture against the exorbitant rates being charged by 
livestock commission merchants, and appenled to the Secretary 
to exercise the authority the act conferred on him to investi- 
gate the rates and reduce them if they were found to be ex- 
cessive. The Secretary did not proceed as he was authorized 
to do under the law, but sanctioned a makeshift arbitration 
which maintained high prices and clinched the monopoly of the 
livestock commission merchants and packers at the expense of 
the producers. 


Conditions have continued to grow worse, and they have now 
become intolerable. The cooperative associations are being 
systematically boycotted and rapidly driven from the markets 
to the great loss of the producers. 

A bill, H. R. 6424, has been reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture, which bill Is designed to correct existing abuses 
and to remedy the present intolerable condition prevailing in 


the livestock markets of this Nation. Yesterday evening I 
voted against a motion to adjourn, made by the majority 
leader from Ohio [Mr. LonoawortH], because I and others 


wanted to keep the House in session so as to force a considera- 
I was willing for the House 
to stay in session all night, ir necessary, to consider this im- 
portant legislation, in which the livestock producers of the 
United States are so tremendously interested. It was im- 
portant that this bill be considered last night, because under 
the rules it may be several weeks before the Committee on Ag- 
riculture will have the call on Calendar Wednesday, and I 
realized that if this bill did not receive consideration Inst 
night we might not be able to have the bill considered during 
this session, unless the Rules Committee can be induced to 
bring in a special rule for the consideration of this measure. 
But, over our objection, the motion to adjourn was carried, 
and we now have no assurance when the House will have an 
opportunity to consider this bill, so vital to the interests and 
welfare of the livestock producers, 


I favor the prompt enactment of H. R. 6424 because I be- 
lieve it materially strengthens the provisions of the act of 
1921, and if this proposed bill becomes a law, undoubtedly the 
Secretary of Agriculture will have ample power to correct 
existing abuses and enforce the packers and stockyards act 
in letter and spirit. I favor this new legislation because I 
want the Government te have another chance to help the pro- 
dueer and the cooperative shipping and sales agencies. The 
producers and the cooperative associations are being boy- 
cotted and driven from the markets. Let us pass this new 
bill and put it up to Secretary Wallace to enforce its pro- 
visions. 

Some time since, J. W. Buoy & Sons, of Bosworth, Mo., 
prominent farmers and livestock dealers, shipped a load of 
breeding ewes to Kansas City. The shipment was consigned 
to a cooperative sales agency. The packers “could not 
handle” this shipment at a price anywhere near satisfactory 
to the shipper, and according to my information the yard 
traders would not even come into the pens or look at the sheep 
as long as they were in the hands of the cooperative or pro- 
ducers’ sales representative, claiming that the “old line” firms 
were boycotting the producers or cooperative associations. 
Because of this boycotting, the shippers were unable to get 
even a bid on their sheep. In despair, they took the sheep out 
of the hands of the cooperative salesman and turned them 
over to one of the “old line” firms, and immediately the yard 
traders became interested and active, came in the pen and 
bid $1.50 per hundredweight higher than the packers had pre- 
viously bid. This is but one of a great many similar instances 
occurring daily in all the great livestock markets in the 
United States. I believe if the present law were aggressively 
administered, practices of this character could be prevented; 
but to make assurance doubly sure I urge your cooperation in 
every right way in securing the early consideration and pas- 
sage of H. R. 6424. ‘ 

May I add in conclusion that I have talked with Hon. Gray 
Silver, of the American Farm Bureau Federation, and he as- 
sures me that the measure known as H. R. 6424 will, in his 
opinion, remedy the defects in existing law, give the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture ample power to enforce the provisions of 
the law, and definitely fix on the Secretary of Agriculture the 
responsibility for the effective and efficient enforcement of the 
law. 
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ADJUSTED OOMPENSATION 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Mr. Speaker, I’ ask unanimous consent’ 
to tuke from the Speaker's table the bill (Hi R. 7959): to provide 
adjusted compensation for. veterans:of the World War, and for. 
other’ purposes, with Senate: amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKBR. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s»table the adjusted’ compen- 
sation bill, with Senate amendments: thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask+ for a conference. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was-no objection: 

The: Chairs appointed the following conferees: Mr. GRmrEn, 
ol 
and Mr, CoLainr. 


REPORESTATION 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CLARKE] be given per- 


mission to extend his remarks in the Rrcorp on the reforesta- 
tien bill. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection? 

There was no objection, ’ 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, this reforestation 
bill is a forward4looking conservation measure for reforestation 
of denuded areas, beth in: private: and’ Government ownership, 
also for the extension of*our national’ forests. 
and cooperation of the Féderal Government with the States and 
with private agencies under State supervision is the keynote or 
nrotif. P 

Some time ago I) prepared a recipe for bringing about a 
continuous. production: of timber: in the United’ States, and I 
submit it to you: 

PRESTO A 

THES 


NATIONAL FOREST POLICY 
CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION OF 


A RECIPE 
TIMBER IN 


FOR BRINGING ABOUT 
THE UNITED STATES. 

Take 96 United States Senators;and 4385: Members: of Cons 
cress, Mix well with, pictures of thie denuded: hills of: China 
and its. population, with the: lowest. standards: of living. Add 
urpanoramie view of our now: fast: disappearing forests, due: to 
the absence of a national forest pebicy; Plaee into. this: mix 
ture the leaven, of, am aroused public conscienee,, demanding 
a. national. forest policy adequate. to, the. requirements of the 
United: States. Khead into. six loaves,.embedying the follow- 
ing points based on reciprocal laws and the. cooperation, of 
each of the States with the Federal. Government: 

1. More funds fér. patrol and lookeut stations 
and put. out forest. fires. 

». Just forest taxation. laws: to. encourage private owners. to 
grow. trees. 

3. Substantial additions to the already existing areas. of 
public-owned forest. lands, 

4. More assistance to the private forest owner, both in aid+ 
ing. reforestation and in. the proper management of. existing 
woodland. 

5. Adequate appropriation. for investigation and research 
work in order to utilize and standardize and get.the most out 
of our forests. 

6: Permission for owners of private forest land. wlio.actively 
cooperate with. the Government to deduct a certain: percentage 
from their income tax returns, the same principle as is new 
followed where the individual makes charitable contributions, 

Repeat the same process with the legislatures in.each ef the 
48 States. Bake quickly. 

Result: Forty-eight States cooperating with the National.Gov- 
ernment, and the children of all the to-morrows singing, the 
praises ‘of all those who joined in, accomplishing this. long-de- 
sired end. 

My bill isa step in that. direction. 

The poet gazing on the tragedy of our neglected wood, lots 
exclaims: 


to prevent 


Before these fields were shorn and. till’d 

Full to the brim our rivers flow’d 

The melody of waters fill’d 

The ftesh and boundless wood; 

And torrents dash’d and’ rivulets played 

And fountains spouted in the. shade. 
(Bryant. ) 


My bill. will start: us: on the road toward, bringing; baek . the: 


picture of. the poet. 

You may not know. that a:part. of my, congressional’ district: 
takes in the country of Fenimore:Cooper, Cooperstown, the land 
of the Glimmerglass, of Uncas,, Chingachgook, Killdeer, and: ay 
myriad of our boyhood heroes, 


lowa, Mr. Hawxey, Mr. Treapway, Mr. Garner of Texas, | 


The leadership | 
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| 112.000,000 : 
| aeres part stocked; and 81,090,000 acres of devastated; practi- 


One day last: summer my boy came in:from reading: the story 
of. the. Last: of the Mohicans, with the picture of the forest 
primeval vividly in his mind, of the abundanee of! game: that 
sought the friendly shelter of the woods, of the lurking: Indian, 
of streams that abeunded: in fish,. and. looking. outi upen the 
barren hills. just across the dear old: Delaware River’ from my 
farm, knewing: his: daddy's: keem: interest im: and’ work: for: re 
forestation, remarked to me: “ Daddy, wouldn't it have: been 
wonderful if my grandpa and the grandpas of: all: the other 
kids had: not cut all the trees: and: iff undery the protection: of 
the trees: there might be-found game and wild! life and:in the 
broeks-and rivers found fish?” Them it'came over me as‘ never 
before what we of this day owe to -all'the children: of all the 
to-morrows. 

Our. national forests come: within: this: purview: Timber is 
to-day a national necessity. Over two-thirds of our’ 822,009,000: 
aeres. origimally covered with forests have been culled, cut over; 
or burned; and burned again; and there is left’ now: in: the 
United: States only about 137,000,000 acres of virgin timber, 
acres. of culled’ and second! growth, 183:060,000 


eally waste land. It is therefore up to us to get busier than 
we have ever been before if we meet’ the obligation and duty 
that.is resting. upon. us.of this day of: treeless:to-morrows jis our 
legacy. to. those who come after us, 

This bill. starts us on, the: way. 

The States as well have a definite and fixed: respensibility 
that can, not be shifted. That responsibility. is the: duty of 
going forward in each State, in its own little way, with ia. ceop- 
erative: pelicy and, law,. under the: leadership of: the Federal 
Government, yet recognizing: the sovereignty of: each State; and 
each State coeperating because of the fairness and: practica- 
bility, of Unele Sam’s program asa: national! program: and the 
duty. of each State to encourage and| promote: this: larger pobicy. 

If you want a. program, for the: States, here is one; a: real 
definite survey of the State— 

1. To: ascertain the extent of its: lands more: suitable: for 
reforestation, than agriculture. 

2. An exaet, scientific determination of) the: kind of: trees 
those lands: will best grow in. the light of that:survey and: the’ 
needs.of the State. 

3. Proper proteetion from: fire and. the: enemies: of! trees: 

4; Proper tax laws that. will make certain: that: our pwblic- 
spirited: citizens will not be penalized! for making wood lots: 
and, idle lands grow trees, 

5, Getting, going with a- plam of: growing: and: distributing 
seed. trees, 

My. own State of New York: has: been working splendidly on 
this. program. and presents: a: picture that points: the: way to 
what each of the States: can:do; but it! iss only: a part of: the: 
Story, for: with the best efforts of: theo48: separate States: there 
must, be the; heartiest cooperation with: the: Federal) Govern-: 
Inent itself, or else a real, lasting: good will: not: be: achieved! 
Ceeperation is, the watechwerd, and: it finds itself; in) part) ex- 
pressed in the: bill now: under consideration: 

‘Two million acres: are new, imoun New: York: State: parks: and: 
other millions.of aeres:to-be:added, but! wei need hetp fors great’ 
as,is our responsibility as -® State; we have not beem found: 
wanting, and. our prayer goes;to: Washington for lielp: to) save: 
what we have been trying so hand:torhuildoup :all! through these: 
25. years; and what is: the-imperative neediof my State is:also- 
the pressing need. of, every. other State. 

We need greater cooperation: from: the Pederal Government. 
in a larger scale protection from fires: We need more’ protec 
tien, to- these forests: and. our: shade: trees: ftom) the ravages: of 
the gypsy meth, the blister rast, and’ othenm pests: and! enemies: 
of our trees now threatering: ussfftomm New Bngtand. 

Leaving my own State) let: me’ paint: you: a picture of New» 
Kegland, conditions: as T found them when I fed the’ 
select Senate committee. Six:great States with theiy ifdividial 
State forest problems, and yet: the forest! problems: of? each: 
State: touched: elbow with some of) the problems: of grave con- 
cern’ in every other New: England: State; and‘ each State liad 
masie ite start, some further along the-way' than others, Massa- 
chusetts: leading: thes way: with) a medél: tax: law; New Mamp-- 
shire with,a‘splendid personne ‘of clean; wholesome young’ men: 
filled: with the spirit: of the ideal forester, fighting the goose- 
berry, and. currant, the mothers: of virility in» the blister-rust: 
plague; and it all: centers: about, direetty: and! inditeetly; the: 
White: Mountain, National: Poresti 

With the hearings: completed: im: Boston; we journeyed’ to 
Bretton, Woeds, following: along the: Merrimac: River; teeming 
with industries: and witlu the: water being: used titme-and time: 
again for pewer that means: health, that means: wealtli: 
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steady employment to thousands of our people. What makes it 


possible? The White Mountain National Forest. Looking to 
the west, we see Vermont and the beginnings of the Connecticut 
River watershed. We learn that this grand old river and its 
feeders furnish added strength and continuity of power because 


of Uncle Sam cooperating in the purchase of that national for- | 


est. Journeying to the east, we find the White Mountain 
National Forest reaching to the confines of Maine and its his- 
teric Androscoggin River, with more water in it because of the 
precious White Mountain forests, that speaks its practical les- 


son in terms of employment, of food, of prosperity to thousands | 


mere. No single State in and of itself could have made this 
possible, differing in laws, in commerce, in the limitation of 
their constitution; but each State is now measuring up to its 
responsibilities, and it is Uncle Sam that must measure up to 
his duty by eompleting his purchases and in bringing this far- 
sighted visien of our foresters to a full realization to this gen- 
eration. The Lodge and Wason bills to provide the money, now 
intreduced, should be speedily passed to include those pur- 
chases, ; 


+0 to the Middle West, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, and 


| currence of the House of Representatives was 


other great Midwestern States, with their millions of acres | 


of denuded tands mute monuments to the selfishness, thought- 
lessness, and lack of foresight of the lumbermen of other 
days, and from these great wastes with their charred unsightly 


stumps comes an appeal to the Congress to point the way so | 


that again the natural forest cover shall adorn or ornament 
these vast waste spaces. The passage of this bill will help. 
Go to the beloved Southland and see the trail of devasta- 


tion to the forests that has followed the lumberman and saw- | 


mill. Now, almost within our sight, we can see the lest of 
fast-disappearing southern pine; we can see in dear old Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, Missouri, and Arkansas—a great hard- 
wood belt, the like of which was nowhere in the world—van- 
ishing forests whose reproduction will take well over a century ; 
and out in the land where the golden sunsets seem to fall into 
the Pacific is the last great stand of God's priceless gift to 
the American people, of the forest primeval. Shall it, too, go 
the way of all the other forest regions, or shall this Congress 
of the United States start to-day the enactment of a real re- 
forestation program that shall seek to build again and re- 
grow for the generations that follow after a great company 
of forests in all portions of the United States that shall bear 
their mute testimony to the start given them by the Sixty- 
eighth Congress, 

Beloved colleagues, this is forest-protection week. Let us 
dedicate to the children of all the to-morrows this law that will 
inaugurate a national reforestation policy. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bilts of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

S. 2736. An act authorizing use of Government buildings at 
Fort Crockett, Tex., for occupancy during State convention of 
Texas Shriners; 


; 


8. J. Res. T7. A joint resolution authorizing an appropriation | 


to provide for the representation of the United States at the 
seventh Pan American Sanitary Conference to be held at 
Habana, Cuba; 


S. J. Res. 76. A joint resolution authorizing appropriations | 
for the maintenance by the United States of membership in the | 


International Statistical Bureau at The Hague; 

S. 2798. An act to authorize the leasing for mining purposes 
of unallotted lands in the Kaw Reservation in the State of 
Oklahoma ; 

§. 2112. An act authorizing the Department of Agriculture 
to issue semimonthly cotton-crop reports and providing for 


their publication simultaneously with the ginning reports of | 


the Department of Commerce; 

S.2108. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Southern Railway Co. to maintain a bridge across the Tennes- 
see River, at Knoxville, in the comty of Knox, State of Ten- 
nessee; 


S. 1704 An act for the relief of dispossessed allotted Indians | 


of the Nisqually Reservation, Wash. ; 

S. J. Res, 52. A joint resolution for the relief of the drought- 
stricken farm areas of New Mexico; 

8. J. Res. 79. A joint resolution to provide for the representa- 
tion of the United States at the meeting of the Inter-American 
Committee on Electrical Communications to be held in Mexico 
City in 1924; 

S$. 431. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
— across the Cumberland River In Montgomery County, 

; 





8.5. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
eertain soldiers and sailors of the Civil and Mexican Wars 
and to certain widows, former widows, miner children, and 
helpless children of said soldiers and sailers, and to widows 
of the War of. 1812, and to certain Indian war veterans and 
widows, and to certain Spanish War soldiers, and certain 
maimed soldiers, and for other purposes; : 

S. 2821. An act to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An 
act to incorporate the National McKinley Birthplace Memorial 
Association,” approved March 4, 1911. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Sennte, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 


i ‘ 

announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill (CH. R. 7959) to provide adjusted compensation for veterans 
of the World War, and for other purposes, tu which the con- 


t 


requested, 


THE SOLDIERS’ RONUS 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of the 
soldiers’ bonus. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBSTELN. Mr. Speaker, the following are the results 
of a referendum conducted among the ex-service men of the 
thirty-eighth New York congressional district, which L represent: 
For a eash bonus__- 


oe 3 4 2, 633 
or some form of insurance __......... - i Fe. oti) FZ, Tae 
y OB Ee ee es eae 


Opposed to any bonus ain vl 


The following letter was mailed to every ex-serviee man in 
my district, and the results summarized abeve are based upon 
the ballots which were returned: 

To e#-Bervice Men of the Thirty-cighth Conarcssional Diatrict: 

As you probably are aware, I have publicly stated that I am tn favor 
of adjusted compensation. I have been criticized by some people on 
the ground that my views do not represent the views of ex-service men, 
I am very anxious, therefore, to learn how the ex-service men in my 
district feel toward a soldier bonus. 

You can readily understand the value of obtaining a frank and honest 
expression of opinion on this question, As your elected Representative 
in Congress, I shall appreciate it greatly if you will be kind enough to 
vote on the attached ballot and return it in the addressed envelopa. 

Every Vora Is IMporTaNT 
SOLDIER-BONUS BALLOT 
(Indicate your preference by X) 

1. Do you think Congress should pass a bill providing for adjusted 
compensation for all ex-service aren (soldier bonus)? 

Yes { j. 

me €" % 

2. In case Congress should pass a bonus bill, indicate which of the 
three following plans you would prefer: 

(1) A cash bonus which would give every ex-service man immediately 
in cash all that he would be credited with by way of adjusted com- 
pensation. 

mee (8 

No[ ]. 

(2) The McKenzie bill, now before Congress, with its four optiona: 

(a) Twenty-year endowment insurance policy with loan value, 

(b) Financial aid for vocational training. 

(ce) Cash settlement where not more than $50 is due. 

(3) No cash bonus, but a general insurance proposition providing 
protection against unemployment, sickness, disability, and old age. 

8. What is your age? Are you married or single? . 

MYER JACOBSTEIN. 








FREE SEED DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. LOZTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of free seed 
distribution. , 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the so-called 
“free seed” amendment. I trust this practice may not be re- 
vived. I come from a great agricultural district and, if I be- 
lieved that the interests of my constituenfs or the interests of 


| the agricultural classes would be promoted by the adoption of 


this amendment, I would most certainly support it. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the plan has outlived its usefulness and 
is not now favored by the agricultural classes as a whole, T 


| grant you that in years gone by the system worked fairly well 


and no doubt accomplished much good, but that time has passed 
and the distribution of “free seeds”’ has now become useless 
and unnecessary. It is now generally recognized as a cheap 


plan of electioneering. 
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In the beginning the purpose of the “free seed” law was 
to discover, test out, and distribute seeds of new and rare 
varieties. This was a commendable purpose, and as long as 
administered on these principles the results were good. Some 
very valuable new and rare vegetable and foreign plants were 
discovered, tested out, and their adaptability to certain regions 
determined. And I would not oppose a small appropriation to 
continue this experiment with new and rare seeds, but as 


administered there has been a complete departure from the | 


spirit and true intent of the law, and instead of distributing 
seeds of new and rare varieties the department has year after 
year filled the mails with common seeds of the most common 
vegetables; seeds of vegetables that are as old as our civiliza- 
tion have been sent out annually with no discrimination as to 
varieties adapted to particular sections, and generally the 
farmer has received an oversupply of seeds he did not want 
and no seed of the variety he really desired. Thus from year 
to year the same old kinds of seed have been distributed in the 
same old slipshod methods, without regard to whether or not 
the seeds were suitable for that particular locality into which 
they were sent. 

The farmers, as a class, are very largely opposed to reviving 
this antiquated practice. I have taken the trouble to ascertain 
by an extensive correspondence the sentiment of the representa- 





tives of the agricultural classes in the United States on the | 


question as to whether or not there should be a restoration of 
the “free seed” system, and the result demonstrates con- 
clusively that a vast majority of American farmers are opposed 
to so-called “ free seeds.” 

I have communicated with and received replies from practi- 
cally all the great farm organizations, the agricultural news- 
papers, and the agricultural departments of the several States, 
and these replies emphasize the opposition of the agricultural 
classes to a revival of the “free seed policy.” The following 
statements forcefully illustrate this opposition : 

We deny statements of some Congressmen that farmers 
free-seed distribution, and we condemn the practice. 
Bureau Federaticn.) 

Farmers do not want free seed. They view with disgust and not 
approval the action of any Congressman in sending them under Goy- 
ernment frank a lot of free cucumber seed designed primarily to take 


demand 
(American Farm 


the place of campaign cigars. The Farm Bureau stands for economy 
in Government, This little item of $360,000 for Government free 
seed would be a good place to begin governmental economies. The 
Farm Bureau is unalterably opposed to free seeds and has gone on 


record time and time again to this effect. 
American Farm Bureau Federation.) 


(J. W. Coverdale, secretary 


The Grange opposes any and all movements for an appropriation by | 


Congress for the 
platform, 


revival of the distribution of free seeds 
1924.) 

The National Grange has repeatedly 
to free At our 
went on record as emphatically 


(National 
Grange 
gone on record year after year 
last at Pittsburgh we 
opposing expenditure of public 


in opposition seeds session 


again 


funds in this way 

Our opposition is based largely on the fact that this is a waste 
of public funds, because the seeds are seldom of real value. Their 
distribution is more in the nature of political advertising and the 


results never warrant the expenditure. 
National Grange,) 

We favor continuance cf the free-seed system, because it is 
such a fake ahd tends to create an impression that Congressmen are 
doing something for their constituents, when as a matter of fact they 
be voting for a lot of vicious measures and just sending their 
free as a bluff. (Benjamin C. Marsh, managing 
director Farmers’ National Council.) 

You need have no hesitation in saying that not only am I personally 
opposed to the “ free-seed "" bunk, but that the National Farmers’ Union 
has frequently passed resolutions calling attention to the absurdity of 
the thing. 

The policy of the Department of Agriculture, long fostered by Con- 
gress, search the earth for new plants, flowers, etc., and to have 
them tested under various climatic conditions was and is commendable. 
But out of this has developed one of the silliest and cheapest political 
practices imaginable. 

The spectacle of a group of full-grown men yearly sending to their 
constituents a small bundle of the commonest kinds of garden vegetable 
seed, much of which had been stored by commission seed houses so long 
that it was not fit to plant, would be ludicrious were it not also ex- 
pensive, 

There may be a few, a very few isolated individuals who still regard 
this yearly visitation of cheap seed as a direct personal message from 
their Congressman, but most American farmers call in question the 
caliber of a Representative who will support such a measure merely 
for the sake of a little game of fence building. 


(L. J. Taber, national master 


do not 


may 


constituents seeds 


to 





| years. 


I hupe that you and others will be successful in blocking the effort 
to reinstate such a silly practice as the free distribution of seed. 
(A. C. Davis, secretary-treasurer Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America.) 

Our organizations have been opposed to this custom, and I have no 
doubt but that they will continue to oppose this unnecessary expendi- 
ture of public funds. (Charles W. Holman, secretary the National Board 
of Farm Organizations (14 nation-wide societies).) 

All the farm organizations and individual farmers I know are opposed 
to the free distribution of seeds. I trust you will be successful in your 
efforts and have this matter permanently discontinued. In doing so 
you will render a great service to the people. (J. H. Kimble, Farmers’ 
National Council.) 

If I am correctly informed, the distribution of seeds was intended to 
distribute to different communities seeds that had proven worthy in 
other districts, but long ago any purpose of that kind was done away 
with, and the distribution was simply a petty graft that was supposed 
to make people feel kindly to the Congressman who sent them. That 
also has passed. Well-informed people receive the seeds in recognition 
of the fact that their Congressman is making them a party to a petty 
graft of which they are innocent, and they resent it to that extent. 
Kven the quality of seed is not up to standard, and so there is no 
longer any excuse whatever for the continuance of a practice that has 
been objected to by farm organizations for several years. Save that 
money and lower taxes (not surtaxes of the upper register), and the 
people of the country will be more pleased with that than with the 
receipt of some indifferent seed. (John A. McSparran, master Pennsyl- 
vania State Grange.) 

We are very glad to advise you that for years the Grange has 
fought the “free seed” appropriation in the National Congress and 
has used all possible efforts at its command to defeat this annual 
waste of good money. We appreciate very much your attitude in the 
matter and are sure that you will thereby earn the gratitude of every 
farmer in the United States. (The National Grange Monthly, by 
Chas. M. Gardner, managing editor.) 

I will state that we have for several years past been publishing 
articles opposing the further issuance of free seeds by Congressmen. 

The movement in its inception was a good one, but it has become 
so abused that it is of no value whatever to farmers generally and of 
but little value to city suburban dwellers. (Dante M. Pierce, pub- 
lisher the lowa Homestead.) 

Successful Farming has been opposed to this practice for many 
We have determined beyond doubt that the vast majority of 
farmers are opposed to it and do not look upon it as a valuable service 
to farmers. 

At the time the practice of sending out free seeds was started, it 
was the idea that valuable new crops and new varieties could be dis- 
tributed in that way. Undoubtedly, the practice had some merit 
as long as it served that purpose. Even then, however, varieties which 
were superior in certdin sections were frequently sent to sections to 
which they were not adapted and the recipients of the seeds conse- 
quently were led to plant inferior varieties, so far ag their particular 
locality was concerned. In other words, the important consideration 
of whether 2 crop or a variety was adapted to the section to which 
the seeds were sent was largely ignored and seeds were sent out 
indiscriminately. 

For many years there has not been an attempt to confine the dis- 
tribution of free seeds to new and superior varieties, but the seed 
which was distributed has been bought in large lots from seed growers, 
and even less discrimination has been practiced in distributing the 
seeds by a considerable percentage of Congressmen. It is not at all 
uncommon for large packages of seeds to be received by people who 
had neither land nor inclination to plant them. 

In somewhat more recent years it has been determined that soil and 
climatic conditions are exceedingly important factors in selecting the 
crop or variety of crop that can be most successfully grown. Fre- 
quently the variety of a crop which is best for the southern part of 
a given State produces such inferior returns in the northern part of 
the same State that it can not be profitably grown. For example, 
seed corn that is best for southern Iowa will not mature in northern 
Iowa. Likewise, larger and later varieties of oats can be grown in 
northern Iowa than can be grown in the southern part of the Siate. 

While this principle is more important in the case of certain crops 
than in others, yet it is undoubtedly an important consideration with 
the vast majority of crops, including both those which are grown in 
gardens and fields. 

Since the Federal, State, and county governments have developed 
agricultural work through the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the State agricultural colleges and experiment stations, and the 
county agricultural agents, there is ample machinery for distributing 
seeds and plants of new and superior varieties in a vastly more dis- 
criminating way than can possibly be done by sending out seeds which 
are allotted to Congressmen for distribution, 

Of course, I am aware that a large percentage of people who are 
opposed to congressional free distribution of seeds have the feeling 
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that a Congressman distributes them largely with a view to political 
effect; but whether or not this is true, it seems to me that the reasons 
I neve mentioned are ample reasons for refusing to again institute the 
practice. (Successful Farming. Des Moines. A. H. Snyder, editor.) 

" he Gazette has repeatedly for many years condemned and exposed | 
the absurdity of congressional free-seed distribution. (The Breeder’s | 
Gazette, Chicago.) 

I hope the entire Missouri delegation will line up solidly against it | 
[free seed distribution]. What that people want, above all else, is that 
Federal appropriations shall be cut to the bone. (William JHirth, 
Editor Missouri Farmer.) 

I believe in this day of agricultural developments the distribution 
of free seeds should be discontinued. (J. M. Moore, 
State Board of Agriculture.) 

This commission is of the opinion that the distribution of free 
seeds by means of an appropriation of Congress is useful to no one. 
(Oscar C. Bartlett, Arizona Commission of Agriculture.) 

I heartily agree with the farm organizations of the Nation in dis- 
couraging appropriations for the distribution of free seed. It is use- 
less expense upon the American people, and it is used for political 
reasons in an endeavor te seeure votes. (Jim G, 
sioner, Arkansas Department of Agriculture.) 

I took the matter up with the State Board of Agriculture of Califor- 


Fergusen, commis- 


to write you to the effect that the distribution of free seeds was a 
waste of money, and, as you say, it has outlived its usefulness. (Call- 
fornia State Agricultural Society, by Chas, W. Paine, secretary.) 

Concerning free seed distribution, I am directed to say that, in the 
opinion of our board, the practice is useless, is an economic waste, 
and has ouflived its usefulness. (L. M. Taylor, secretary Colorado 
State Board of Agriculture.) 
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Chairman Alabama | 


I believe I bespeak the minds of all farmers in the State and the | 


sentiment of all farm organizations when I say they are utterly opposed 
to the renewal of free distribution of seeds. The money expended 
therefor could much better be used for other purposes. (Leonard H. 
Healey, secretary Connecticut Board of Agriculture.) 

The State board of agriculture believes that the appropriation for 
free seeds is largely a waste, and the board is therefore opposed to it. 
(Ralph C. Wilson, secretary.) 

Yours of the 30th of January asking what is our attitude toward 
reestablishing the free seed distribution by Congress received, and, 
replying, will say that we are decidedly opposed to its renewal. 

Thanking you for giving me the opportunity to express my opinion 
in this matter, about which I feel strongly. (Nathan Mayo, commis- 
sioner, Florida Department of Agriculture.) 

Regarding the free distribution of seeds, it has Yong since lost its | 
value to the people, as the policy, as I understand it, was adopted 
when the West was settling and the people were so isolated that often 
they could not avail themselves of seeds sent out to help the western 
tamer of the soll. 

This policy was of some benefit in its time.. But it fs now a mere 
matter of cheap advertising for Members of Congress in different 
districts for vote getting. Im a great many cases the seed furnished 
are not seed that have been acclimated so that they get any results, 
(Marcus A. Means, commissioner Idaho Department of Agriculture.) 

Regarding the appropriation to pay for seeds for free distribution, 
beg to advise you that I am unable to see wherein the farmers or the 
taxpayers of the United States are benefited by the free seed distri- 
bution. 

Therefore in my opinion it is to the interests of the farmers and 
the State of Iinois te discontinue that practice. (B. M. Davidson, 
director Illinois Department of Agriculture.) 

Wish to advise that it is the opinion of our board and of our de 
partment that the free seed distribution should be done away with. 

We don't feel that it reaches the need of our agricultural people 
and that it is a very large waste rather than a benefit. (Indiana 
Board of Agriculture, Wm. M. Jones, secretary-treasurer.) 

In our opinion, there is no longer an excuse for sending out free 
seeds, Neither is there in my mind any question about there being a 
very strong sentiment against this practice among the farmers of 
Iowa. (R. W. Cassady, secretary of lowa Agriculture.) 

We are unalterably and everlastingly opposed to the free seed dis- 
tribution, and we sincerely trust that the Sixty-eighth Congress will 
follow the good example of the Sixty-seventh Congress with respect to 
that appropriation. There is no question that the Kansas people think 
the “free seed distribution” has been a shameful waste of public 
funds. 

We agree with you that the plan bas outlived its usefulness and that 
there is no reason why it should be continued any longer; in fact, it 
has been continued much too long. (J. C. Mohler, secretary Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture.) 

In reply to your inquiry regarding question of free seed distribu- 
tion, I beg to state that, from my observation, this has ontlived its 
usefulness, and the money spent therein could be used to a better 
advantage in your agricultural budget. (Clell Coleman, couimissioner 
of agriculture, Kentucky.) 
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distribution, is at hand, The sentiment, not only of this department 
but of the entire State, is decidedly opposed to the free seed distri- 
bution. (Charles D. Woods, director Massachusetts Department of 


Agriculture.) 

Your letter of inquiry as to our attitude toward free 
tion. I think it is a useless expenditure of money, 
that it be discontinued. (H. H. 
eultural College.) 

Replying to your letter of January 
tion, will say that I feel quite sure that free seeds do not mean very 
much to the farmers of Minnesota. There was a time when 
might have been some excuse for distributing free garden seeds, 
the seed business has become so well developed and varieties that 
peculiarly fitted to each locality are sought after rather than 
distributed from Government sources, which are not always adapted 
to the locality where they are distributed. Much of the Government- 
and the results of this practice do not 
warrant the appropriation that bas been made for this purpose in the 
past. Our farmers will not miss the free seeds that have been dik- 
tributed free in the past. They prefer to buy seeds which are adapted 
to the soil and climate where they will be planted. (N. J. Holmberg, 
commissioner, Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 

There should be a free-seed Sueesepebens m passed, limited rather more 
to new varicties and tested varieties of new sorts. (Jewell Mayes, 
secretary of Missouri Board of Agriculture.) 

Our secretary of agriculture is now in Washington on farm bus!i- 
ness, but I am of the opinion expressed in your letter of the Oth. 
(Daniel Whetstone, chief division of publicity, Montana Department of 
Agriculture.) 

In answer to your inquiry of January 30, regarding the free dis- 
tribution of seeds, permit me to sexy that our board here bas gone on 
record im the past as being irrevocably opposed to this unnecessary 
expense and political propaganda. (BE. R. Danielson, secretary Nebraska 
State Board of Agriculture.) 

The New Jersey State Board of Agriculture agrees heartily with you 
that “the plan has outlived fits usefulness.” There is nothing com- 
plimentary to agriculture tn the distribution of free seeds by Con- 
We trust that the 
friends of agriculture may be successful in cutting out any appro- 
priation for such distribation. (Alva Agee, secretary New Jersey De- 
partment of Agriculture.) 

My judgment on the matter of free seed distribution coincides with 
yours; that is, that it ought not to be revived. (H. L. Kent, president 
New Mexico College of Agriculture.) 

We do not favor free seed distribution. We regard it as uneconomic, 
in that its value is small in proportion to the cost. I know of no 
agricultural sentiment in this State which favors the continuance of 
gratuitous seed distribution. (Berne A, Pyrke, commissioner New York 
Department of Farms and Markets.) 

Qn the question of free seed distribution, permit me to say that 
we stand on record as being opposed to the free distribution of agricul- 
tural seeds except such as may be distributed through the agency of 
the Federal Department of Agriculture for experimental projects in 
order to introduce new and hardier varieties of food plants into our 
country. (Andrew L. Felker, commissioner New Hampshire Department 
of Agriculture.) 

In reply to your letter of March 25 to Governor Pinchot, I do agrees 
with the National Grange, Farm Boreau, and other great farm organi- 
zations in opposing the free distribution of seeds. I do not believe 
that they are appreciated by the majority of those who receive them, 
but that it is something that is used more by the politicians to get 
semething across than for the purpose which it is intended to serve, 
(F. P. Willits, secretary Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture.) 

Your letter of the 30th to hand. I am not at all in favor of dis- 
tributing “free seeds” by the Government. I have had considerable 
experience and have found that the seeds gotten from the Government 
were unsatisfactory, and most of the people I have come in contact 
with were of the same opinion. (B. Harris, commissioner South 
Carolina Department of Agriculture.) 

I have your letter of January 30 inquiring for our opinion of the 
wisdom of the free-seed distribution by Congress. Personally I have 
no very strongly-defined views in regard to the matter and do not 
consider it so very important. I have always considered the expen- 
diture rather useless and belleye now that the money thus expended 
could be dsed to much better advantage elsewhere. (Frank M. Byrne, 
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I wish to state that this department does not favor the distribu- 
tion of free seeds, because we do not believe much good results there- 
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benefits obtained by the farmer. In reality we have always viewed 
the matter as a purely political pull to secure votes in the coming 
elections. (Homer Hancock, commissioner, Tennessee Department of 
Agriculture.) 

The belief of this department is that the distribution of free seed 
should never have been~started, and we will be very glad to see it 
discontinued, as the farmers generally regard it as a means of political 
advertisement for the Members of Congress and of not much value to 
the general public. (George B. Terrell, commissioner, Texas Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 

This department feels that if a quality of seed true to name and in 
every way good was distributed, so that people could learn that best 
adapted to their section in particular, that free distribution of seed 
would be of service, but due to the improper labeling of inferior quality 
of seed I can not see there is any special need of “ free seed distribu- 
tion” by the United States Department of Agriculture. (A. A. Hinck- 
ley, commissioner, Utah State Board of Agriculture.) 

I am in hearty accord with the action of the Sixty-seventh Congress 
in refusing to make appropriation for the distribution of free seeds. 

The distribution of a small quantity of new and rare seeds of special 
varieties of plants might be useful, but the practice of sending out 
under Government frank packages of ordinary garden seeds which 
any person can buy in a store for a few cents is, in my opinion, an 
absolute waste of Government money. (BD. 8. Brigham, commissioner 
of agriculture, Vermont.) 

Your letter of the 30th received in reference to further distribution 
of free seeds on the part of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture through Members of Congress. 

I agree with you that the need for this distribution is no longer 
a factor in the custom. (G. W. Koiner, commissioner, Virginia De- 
partment of Agriculture.) 

Referring to your inquiry of March 3 in reference to free distribu- 
tion of seeds by Congress, there is no further need for this distribution 
for the simple reason that seeds being received are those that can be 
purchased from dealers. Such distribution of seed should only be 
for the purpose of introducing new varieties of vegetables. The prac- 
tice as it has been carried out for some time is of no material benefit 
to farmers. (KE. L, French, director of agriculture State of Wash- 
ington.) 

I would suggest that the State department of agriculture disapproves 
of the plan of free-seed distribution by the Federal Government. (J. D. 
Jones, commissioner of agriculture, Wisconsin.) 

Although the State board of agriculture has not been in session 
since the arrival of your letter, I have no hesitation in stating that I 
feel very sure the board would be strongly opposed to the distri- 
bution of free seeds. It is hard to understand why the practice has 
continued as it has, when there has been so much talk of economy in 
the administration of public funds. (A. D. Favyille, commissioner of 
agriculture, Wyoming.) 


It conclusively appears that all the great farm organizations, 
all the agricultural papers, and the departments of agriculture 
in 36 of the 48 American States are strenuously opposed to a 
revival of the practice of distributing free seeds. No one will 
deny that the foregoing communications correctly reflect the 
attitude of the farming classes in America on the free-seed ques- 
tion, and that attitude is one of united opposition and aggressive 
hostility. 

My letters to the departments of agriculture of the States of 
Georgia, Maryland, Mississippi, Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, West Virginia, and Ohio were unanswered, but 
there is no evidence that the farmers or departments of agri- 
culture in those nine States favor the distribution of free seeds, 

The secretary of the North Carolina Department of Agricul- 
ture answered my communication, stating that his board had 
never taken any action on the free distribution of seeds by the 
National Government, but said that he frequently received 
requests for seeds, which requests were referred to the Con- 
gressman representing the district from which such requests 
came. 

Joseph A. Kitchen, commissioner of the North Dakota Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in his reply stated: 


It really seems immaterial whether the Government provides these 
free garden seeds or not. I have planted them and found them to be 
good seeds. Of course, seed houses would naturally be opposed to 
such distribution. I notice the farmers of the Northwest have had a 
good many temporary reliefs offered them in free feed and seed bills, 
to allow counties to bond, to provide dairy stock to farmers whose 
credit is exhausted, etc. In fact there is a bill pending in Congress 
at this very time for loaning farmers in the Northwest whose credit 
is exhausted $50,000,000 or more. I think it would be a great deal 
better to provide some free garden seeds than to cumber the farmer 
with more debt. 


Harry D. Wilson, commissioner of Louisiana Department of 
Agriculture, wrote as follows: 


Replying to yours of January 80 in reference to distribution of 
“free seed,” will say that, in our opinion, this was one of the best 
things that Congress was doing for the small farmer and the poor 
residents of the towns and cities. It encourages the average person 
to plant small gardens, and was, in our opinion, of great benefit to 
them. I appreciate the fact that there are many dollars wasted by 
Congress each year, but I do not think that this money was wasted 
by the sending out of free seed. 

In other words, of the 48 State departménts of agriculture, 
36 are unalterably opposed to a revival of the free-seed system ; 
2 State departments of agriculture favor the system; 1 State 
agricultural department answered my letter of inquiry, but 
expressed no opinion, and no replies were received from the 
remaining 9 State departments of agriculture. 

In view of this showing, can anyone seriously contend that 
the agricultural classes still favor the free-seed system? I 
think not, 

By this amendment it is proposed to appropriate $360,000 
to cover the expense of this free seed distribution. This is a 
very considerable sum—practically $1,000 for each day of the 
year. This money should be kept in the Treasury and saved 
to the taxpayers of the Nation. This is a good place to econ- 
omize. If the expenditure of $360,000 or $360,000,000 would 
bring prosperity to the agricultural classes, or substantially 
remedy the nation-wide agricultural distress. I would not 
hesitate to vote for and support the appropriation, but the 
present distressing agricultural conditions can not be remedied 
or in any manner relieved by this free-seed panacea. What 
the farmers want is a better market and higher prices for their 
commodities. Agricultural prosperity will never be promoted 
by spending $1,000 a day for free seeds. The farmers want 
some substantial relief from the present intolerable economic 
conditions, and not a few packages of garden seed. 

M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, the purpose of my remarks now is to urge immediate 
favorable action and the prompt passage of the McNary-Haugen 
bill. 

Agriculture is the most essential and one of the greatest of 
our industries. The economic prosperity and physical well- 
being of our people can not long continue unless substantial 
relief is provided for the farmers. A method must be found 
to correct the present unjust and unfair discrimination against 
the food producers of this Nation. It is folly to expect business 
prosperity to long continue in the face of farm bankruptcy. 
According to the report of the Secretary of Agriculture prac- 
tically one out of every four farm owners in 15 corn and 
wheat States are, in fact, bankrupt. During the four years 
from 1920 to 1923, ihclusive, we had almost 1,400 bank failures, 
with total liabilities of more than one-half a billion dollars, 
The majority of them occurred in agricultural sections. This 
number is nearly half of the total bank failures from 1902 to 
1923, inelusive, which period includes the panics of 1903 and 
1907, and the near panic of 1914 immediately prior to the 
outbreak of the World War. More than four-sevenths of the 
total farm income is consumed in paying interest charges on 
mortgage and personal debt and taxes. The payment of farm 
taxes alone requires the entire value of the wheat crop. In 
1922 far more than 1,000,000 men deserted the farm and en- 
gaged in other industry, and more than 7 per cent of the 
habitable farm homes were vacated. The situation to-day has 
not improved greatly. Relief of some sort is necessary if agri- 
cultural prosperity is to be restored. We have tried increased 
money credits and other methods, and while they have helped 
to some extent, the fundamental evil has not been corrected. 

What the farmer needs and is justly entitled to is a fair 
return on his labor and industry. Unsettled world conditions, 
coupled with other American factors, have discounted agri- 
cultural commodities far below other commodities. To-day 
the farmer sells part of his produce at the unsettled world- 
market prices and buys at stabilized American-market prices. 
Tools, equipment, and other necessities cost him nearly double 
the pre-war value. He has received no commensurate increase 
for his crops. The result has been disastrous to the farmer, 
and the process can not continue indefinitely without seriously 
weakening our entire economic structure. No duty we have 
here now is greater than the preservation of our great indus- 
try of agriculture. 

I believe that the provisions of the McNary-Haugen bill will 
solve the immediate problem and provide the relief to our 
farmers that is so urgently neeced. The essential benefit of the 
bill to them is that it will raise the price they receive for their 
crops to a level practically parallel to that of other commod- 
ities. Their buying and selling powers will be more nearly 
equalized, 
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This measure is not paternalistic, socialistic, unconstitu- 
tional, or unsound economically to any greater extent than 
other laws now in effect protecting American industry, Ameri- 
can labor, and American standards of living. It does not place 
the farmer in a favored class. It mere'y restores him to an 
equal footing with other industry. It is not Government inter- 
ference with business in any larger sense than now existing 
laws. This bill will do for the farmers nothing more than we 
are doing for practically every other industry in the country. 
We pass laws to aid and protect labor and to benefit every 
class of industry. 

Briefly stated, the bill proposes to aid the farmer in the fol- 
lowing way: 

It will unite all the farmers, at their own expense, but unde 
Government supervision, into a cooperative association for the 
exportation of surplus products when the values of such prod- 
ucts have been unduly depressed. 

A corporation under the name of The United States Agri- 
cultural Export Corporation is to be established, the capital 
stock of which, in the amount of $200,000,000, is to be sub- 
scribed, primarily, by the Government. The life of this cor- 
poration is limited to five years. Its board of directors will be 
composed of the Secretary of Agriculture, as chairman, and 
four persons appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 12 Federal land-bank 
districts of the United States are divided into four groups, and 
the four persons appointed by the President are one from each 
of these groups. 

The farmer will receive increased prices for his produce 
by the establishment of ratio prices for such farm commodities 
as are determined when an emergency exists. The ratio price 
is determined on the basis of pre-war exchange values to pres- 
ent-day values, based on 404 different commodities. Wheat can 
be used as the best illustration. The world market export sur- 
plus price determines the domestic price at the present time. 
Say we raise 800,0000,000 bushels of wheat and the domestic de- 
mand is 700,000,000 bushels. If the world market price is $1 per 
bushel, the farmer gets $800,000,000 for his crop. The ratio price 
established under the McNary-Haugen bill on the basis of pre- 
war value in relation to other commodities would be around 
$1.60 at the present time. The loss in selling the export sur- 
plus, plus administration expense, would be estimated by ex- 
perts in touch with world conditions, and the farmer would 
receive in the neighborhood of $1.50 in cash and an equalization- 
fee receipt in the amount of 10 cents per bushel for his wheat. 
These are approximate figures. A safe margin in the amount 
of the equalization-fee receipt would be maintained at all times 
and, at the end of the operating period, strict accounting would 
be made and the receipts issued would be redeemable at what- 
ever amount was left in the equalization fund after deduction 
is made of the loss in selling the surplus plus cost of administra- 
tion. The receipts would probably be worth 2 or 3 cents of their 
face value; but even if the farmer received only the cash 
payment of $1.50 per bushel, he would still be getting 50 cents 
more per bushel for his wheat than he is under existing con- 
ditions. 

The same procedure will apply to other agricultural commodi- 
ties when an emergency is determined to exist in relation 
thereto. Take hogs, for instance. In March, 1924, hogs bore 
an average price of $7.36 a hundred based on the average of 
heavy and light hogs. The average price of hogs during the 
10-year pre-war period was $7.10 a hundred. If the ratio 
price were in effect now, the farmer would be receiving around 
$11 a hundred. The ratio price is not fixed as a maximum 
price. It is a minimum price established in relation to other 
commodities. The tariff principle is merely applied in a slightly 
different manner, and the bill provides only for equitable pro- 
tection to the farmer on what he sells in proportion to the basis 
on which he buys. It makes the protective tariff 100 per cent 
efficient for the farmer. 

Why should this bili be attacked on the ground that-it is 
price fixing or favored class legislation? Other industries have 
already asked for and obtained the right to combine for export 
trade. ‘They sell their export surplus at less than the domestic 
price. The MeNary-Haugen bill grants no greater or different 
privilege to agriculture. It merely sets up the machinery neces- 
sary to enable the farmer to market his surplus products with- 
out destroying the proportionate value of his entire output. 
No money is taken permanently from the United States Treas- 
ury. The farmer bears the entire expense and receives only a 
fair and just return, in strict relation to other commodities, for 
his produce. The bill provides for the use of existing facilities. 
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Instead of tending to put out of business the small grain dealer 
and miller, it should tend to stabilize all legitimate business 
dealing with agricultural products. It certainly is not contem- 
plated under the bill that the Government shull set up new and 
expensive machinery. Why should it do so when practically 
all the necessary facilities already exist for the proper handling 
of the undertaking? Any miller or grain dealer will have the 
same incentive, facilities, and gpportunities to protect against 
future price fluctuations. The extent of such fluctuations may 
be more limited, but no injustice is worked. It is only the pro- 
fessional speculator and gambler that might complain in this 
respect, for I feel certain that this measure will not prevent 
reasonable hedging or future trading by the legitimate millers 
and grain men. Years of experience as a shipper of grain and 
farm produce has convinced me that this plan will work out 
successfully and that it is the one big hope of our farmefs for 
a stabilized industry. 

The same facts apply to corn, swine, and other agricultural 
commodities. In my State we have the richest farming land 
in the country. Our farmers are among the most intelligent 
and industrious of our citizens. I have found generally that 
they are the lust to complain about unfair conditions; but I do 
know that many of them right in my own district have already 
gone bankrupt, and many more are on the verge of bankruptcy, 
because they are caught in the cross currents of buying on a 
high-level basis and necessarily selling on a low-level basis. 
This bill will go far toward wiping out this unjust state of 
affairs by placing the farmer on an equal footing with other 
industry. As conditions are now, why should not the farmer 
protest? Certainly he is entitled to a square deal. I honestly 
believe the McNary-Haugen bill will give him such, That is 
why I am urging the prompt passage of this bill. 

The situation with respect to agriculture is critical We 
can not continue to permit this great industry to go to pot 
without deliberately undermining the most substantial props 
on which this Natien rests. It is foolish reasoning to say that 
if a surplus exists, then let the farmer curtail production. 
We must eat to live. That is axiomatic. Food production can 
not be regulated with the same degree of accuracy as other 
industry. We have already interfered with the elemental eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand to protect and benefit our 
institutions and industries. Our physical well-being demands 
reasonable overproduction of food products, and the industry 
engaged therein should certainly be accorded the same protec- 
tion we already extend to others fundamentally of lesser im- 


portance. Man can not control to any great extent the ele-. 


ments of nature. Drought, excessive rains, insect ravage, and 
other forces can destroy and wipe out vast potential crops. 
As a Nation we can not afford to invite future famine and 
economic evils by failure to preserve our agriculture and by 
denying equitable return to our food producers. Those who till 
the soil are the first to render service. They feed the human 
race. Certainly we should not permit their pauperization. Let 
the soil and farms once be abandoned and it will take years 
to build back. 

I know that critics of the bill have said that it will encourage 
additional overproduction. A slight increase may result, but 
the farmer is sufficiently shrewd to realize that by increasing 
the export surplus he necessarily decreases the financial return 
on what he sells in the domestic market. No matter what 
happens relative values are maintained. Under the provisions 
of this bill the farmer can not profit at the expense of other 
classes, but without this bill you will continue to permit other 
protected classes to profit at the expense of the farmers. 

Another criticism of the bill is that it is unworkable. We 
have passed many laws which have been attacked with the 
same cry, but they are being administered successfully to-day. 
Furthermore, they require far greater effort and ingenuity in 
administration than the McNary-Haugen bill will require. 

This measure is not a “gold brick.” It is downright foolish 
to say that it is. It has been indorsed by practically all farm 
organizations, the Federation of Labor, many bankers, business 
concerns, chambers of commerce, civil organizations, and State 
legislatures. It is sound and constructive legislation. It will 
restore the purchasing power of the farmer and thereby benefit 
all industry in proportion. It grants rf special favor or 
privilege to the farmer. It only places him on an equal basis. 
I have yet to hear argument against this bill that can not be 
refuted by a plain statement of facts concerning its provisions, 

We all insist that our great agricultural industry must be 
preserved. You can not destroy and preserve it at the same 
time. You can not continue to drive the farmer into other 
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industry and expect agriculture to survive. The MeNary- 
Ilaugen bill will restore the farmer and agriculture to their 
proper place. That is why I say— 

If your desire is to aid the farmer; 

If your desire is to-preserve this vast industry; and 

if your desire is for fair treatment to both farmer and agri- 
culture 

Then pass the McNary-Haugen bill! 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORR 

Mr. LONGWORTH. My. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
to-morrow morning. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


Ow AND SATURDAY 


o' clo k 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I understand the order of business to-morrow 
will be, first, the rule to provide for the consideration of the 
child-labor constitutional amendment, and then the discussion 
of the amendment reported by the Committee on the Judiciary. 
It is desirable, I think, on the part of everyone that this mat- 
ter should be voted upon on Saturday. TIT shall have to object 
to meeting at 11 o’clock to-morrow, but there would be no ob- 


jection to meeting at 11 o’clock on Saturday, if that be agree- 
able to the gentleman from Ohio. Even if we met at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow, with the time that is provided for debate, it would 
be impossible to conclude debate and vote to-morrow after- 
hor rn. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Undoubtedly that is true 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. So that in any event we could 
not vote earlier than Saturday. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have made this request solely to suit 
the convenience of Members. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Sneti] will bring in the rule, and I understand that it 
will take probably considerably more than an hour to pass the 
rule, 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, there have been several requests 
for time and [have made arrangements with thege ntleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Pov] and the gentleman from Tennessee 
/Mr. Garrerr] so that we shall consume more than an hour in 
passing the rule. Of course, the discussion will be really 
upon the proposed constitutional amendment itself. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand that the discus- 


sion of the rule and the proposed amendment under general 
debate will consume not less than eight hours. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. TI suspect that is correct, so that it 


seems to me, if it would not be very 
tleman, it might be wise to meet 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
meeting at 11 o'clock on Saturday. 
I object to meeting 
certain committee 
much interested in 


inconvenient to the gen- 
at 11 o’clock to-morrow. 
There will be no objection to 
Let me say this. The reason 
at 11 o’cloeck to-morrow is that there are 
meetings which gentlemen who are very 
this proposed constitutional amendment 
will have to attend. We do not want to waste time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I recognize that fact, and I withdraw 
my request to meet to-merrow at 11 o'clock and modify it and 
ask that when the House adjourns to-morrow it adjourn to 
meet on Saturday at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns to-morrow it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o’clock a. m. on Saturday. Is there objection? 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
iz it possible to extend the time for this debate? This is no 
ordinary matter. This is a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution and it seems to me that it ought to be discussed pretty 
thoroughly. 

Mr. SNELL, We thought we were giving pretty generous 
time when we gave six hours for general debate and extended 
the time for debate on the rule, which will be confined, of course, 
to the subject. 

Mr. TUCKER. 
the rule? 

Mr. SNELL. There has been more than that time promised 
at the present time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The gentleman intends to 
mous consent for more than an hour. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes: to be more than one hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do new adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and, 29 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
April 25, 1924, at 12 o'clock noon, 


Is one hour to be given to the discussion of 


ask unani- 
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SXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting a draft of proposed legislation “ for the relief 
of the Rochester Merchandise Co.,” was taken from the Speak- 
er’s table and referred to the Committee on Claims. 





COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XITT, 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Hi. R. 487. A bill creating the District of Columbia insurance 
fund for the benefit of employees injured and the dependents 
of employees killed in employment, providing for the adminis- 
tration of such fund by the United States Employees’ Compen- 
sation Commission, and making an appropriation therefor; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 562). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Committee on Military Affairs, H,. R. 
6095. A Bill to authorize the Secretary of War to sell real 
property, to wit, a portion of the Fort Revere Reservation at 
Hull, Mass.; without amendment (Rept. No. 563). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on the Public Lands. 8S. 699. An 
act authorizing the addition of certain lands to the Medicine 
Bow National Forest, Wyo., and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 564). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H. R. 8545. A bill conferring jurisdiction on the Court 
of Claims to determine and report upon the interest, title, own- 
ership, and right of possession of the Yankton Band of Santee 
Sioux Indians to the Red Pipéstone quarries, Minnesota ; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 565). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROACH: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 1414 A 
bill to authorize the payment of certain taxes to Stevens: and 
Ferry Counties, in the State of Washington, and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 566). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. 8S. 1809. An 
act for the relief of settlers and town-site occupants of certain 
lands in the Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation, Nev.; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 567). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HUDSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H.R. 27. A 
bill to compensate the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for 
timber and interest in connection with the settlement for the 
Minnesota National Forest; without amendment (Rept. No. 
568). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 8581, 
A bill providing for extensions of water charges in connection 
with Indian irrigation projects; with amendments (Rept. No. 
569). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H. R. 2977. A bill for the relief of H. BE. Kuca and V. J. 
Koupal; without amendment (Rept. No. 570). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House: 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred.as follows: 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (8. R. 8866) to provide that 
the United States shall cooperate with the States in promoting 
the health of the rural population of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SWANK: A bill (HL R, 8867) to establish a fish 
hatchery in the fifth congressional district of the State of 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R, 8868) authorizing the Post- 
master General to investigate and continue star-route contracts 
now in operation on routes between Redding and Weayer- 
ville, Calif., and between Redding and Bieber, Calif. 5. to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 8869) SENATE 
to amend an act entitled “An act to establish a Veterans’ Bu- J satin as 
reau and to improve the facilities and service of such bureau, } RIDAY, April 95, 192 } 
and further to amend and modify the war risk insurance act,” Leai : -_ ‘ 
. os segislative day } ay ril 2 924 

approved August 9, 1921, and to amend and modify the war (Legislative day of Thursday, April 24, 1924) 
risk insurance act, and to amend the vocational rehabilitation The Senate met at 1% o'clock a. m., on the expiration of 
uct; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. the recess. 

: Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

7 AE : AN COLT 7 quorum. 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 8870) granting a pension to 
Amelia C. Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


vENTY e 7 — . ‘ Ad E 8 ci Sr 
By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8871) granting a pension | gai Fernald ping — 
to Elizabeth Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Bayard Ferris Lodge Stanley 
ty _ Gg OTT: J j 8872) er: ‘ wT orah ‘ess McKellar Stephens 
By Mr. GILLETT: A bill ¢ H. R. 8872) granting in increase Dennaeass Fletcher McKinley Sterling 
of pension to Kate A. Fowler; to the Committee on Invalid | Broussard Frazier McLean Trammell 
Pensions, Bursum George Oddie Underwood 
, SPRENWOC . i 7 . . | Cameron Gerry Overman Wadsworth 
By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8873) granting a pen Capper Gooding Pepper Walsh Mase. 
sion to George Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Caraway Hale Phipps Walsh’ Mont. 
By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 8874) granting a pension Copeland Harris Pittman Warren 
to John Charleston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Cummins Heflin Reed, Pa, Watson 
: ERG? oper : Curtis Howell Sheppard Willls 
By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 8875) granting a pension to | pia) Johnson, Minn. Shields 
Maria Crowl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Dill Jones, N. Mex. Shipstead 
By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 8876) granting a pension | ©4se Keyes Shortridge 
to Margaret A. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen-| Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
sions. 


Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] is absent on account of illness. I 
ask that the announcement may stand for the day. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris}, the Senator from Oregon {|Mr. McNary], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. HaArretp], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL], the Senator from Wyoming [|Mr. Kenprick], the 
Senator from Mississippi |Mr. Harrison], and the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Ratsron] are engaged at a meeting of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I was also requested to announce that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. BrookHart], the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones], the Senator from New Hampshire |Mr. Moses], and 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are attending a 
hearing before a special investigating committee of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-one Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 8877) granting a pension 
to Sarah J. Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 8878) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Ella Littlefield; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YOUNG: A bill (HL. R. 8879) for the refund of cus- 
toms duties paid by the Canadian Car & Foundry Co. ( Ltd.) 
on materials imported into the United States to be further 
manufactured for shipment abroad and which materials were 
destroyed by fire after such manufacture and before such ship- 
ment; to the Committee on Claims. 














PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2516. By Mr. BOYLAN: Petitions for release of Eamonn 
De Valera; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2517. By Mr. FENN: Petition of sundry citizens of Rocky 
Hill, Conn., protesting against the passage of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 107, revising the freight rates on farm products; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2518. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Capron, Okla., protesting against any amendment legalizing the 
manufacture of wine and beer, also urging passage of amend- 
ment to Constitution empowering Congress to pass effective 
child-labor laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2519. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition of the city 
council of the city of Minneapolis, calling upon Congress to 
immediately pass the adjusted compensation bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2520. By Mr. TAGUE: Petitions of committee of 16 national 
women's organizations (National Federation of Business and 
Professional Clubs, American Association of University Women, 
American Federation of Teachers, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Girls’ Friendly Society of America, National Con- 
sumers’ League, National Council of Jewish Women, National 
Education Association, National League of Women Voters, 
National Women’s Trade Union League, Service Star Legion, 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, American Home Economics Association, and 
National Council of Women), favoring enactment of child-labor 
amendment to the Constitution; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

2521. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of a number of residents of 
Brave, Greene County, Pa., protesting against the modification 
of the prohibition law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2522. By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: Petition of 68 voters 
and taxpayers of Spencer County, Ind., asking that the 
eighteenth amendment be protected, and any other legislation 
that will help its enforcement; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. . 

2523. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of Mrs. W. A. Samski and 
$2 other citizens of Dunseith, N. Dak., protesting against legisla- 
tion to reduce the tariff on eggs; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


REPORT OF AKLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE COMMISSION (8. DOC. NO. 95) 


Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, on day before yesterday 
the President addressed a communication to the Senate trans- 
mitting a report in regard to the Arlington memorial bridge 
project, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
I assume that the reference was an error. I think they should 
have been referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. I therefore ask that the Committee on Commerce 
be discharged from the further consideration of the document, 
and that it be referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds and printed with the illustrations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Com- 
mittee on Commerce will be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the message and accompanying report, and the 
document will be referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds and printed with the illustrations. 


DEATH OF CHARLES F. MURPHY 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it may be an unusual 
procedure to announce to this body the death of a private citi- 
zen, but there died this morning a man who is a national 
character. Mr. Charles F. Murphy, of New York, passed away 
two hours ago. 

Many of us in this Chamber knew and loved Mr. Murphy. 
Personally I never knew a man more honorable, more thought- 
ful, more considerate, or more charming. He was a great 
citizen, and his untimely death brings a great loss to his city, 
to his State, and, in my judgment, to the Nation. He was a 
natural leader, never arbitrary or selfish. He was held, and 
ever will be held, Mr. President, in affectionate regard by an 
army of friends. 


‘ 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, anniounced that tue House hac passed « bill 
(H. R. 7220) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 
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The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7959) to 
provide adjusted compensation for veterans of the World War, 
und for other purposes; requested a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and tiat 
\ir. Green of Iowa, Mr. Hawrery, Mr. Treapway, Mr. GARNER 

‘Texas, and Mr. CoLirer were appointed managers on the part 
f the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


announced that the Speaker of the 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
, and they were thereupon signed by the President pro 


tempore > 


The message further 
ilouse 


lutions 


5.5. An aet granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil and Mexican Wars 
and to certain widows, former widows, minor children, and 
helpless children of said soldiers and sailors, and to widows 
War of 1812, and to certain Indian war veterans and 

and to certain Spanish War soldiers, and certain 
ied soldiers, and for other purposes; 

8.431. An aet to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Cumberland River in Montgomery County, 
Tenn, 3 

S. 1704. An act for the 1 
of the Nisqually 

8. 2108, 
erm Railway Co. to maintuin a bridge across the Tennessee 
ltiver, at Knoxville, in the county of Knox, State of Tennessee; 

8.2112. An act authorizing the Department of Agriculture 
to issue semimonthly cotton-crop reports and providing for 
their publication simultaneously with the ginning reports of the 
Department of Commerce; 

S. 2736. An aet authorizing vse of Government buildings at 
ort Crockett, Tex., for occupancy during State convention of 
‘Texas Shriners; 

S. 2798. An act to authorize the leasing for mining purposes 
of unalletted lands in the Kaw Reservation in the State of 
Oklahoma; 

8. 2821. An act to amend section 3 of an aet entitied “An act 
to incorperate the National MeKinley Birthplace Memorial 
Association,” approved March 4, 1911; 

S.J. Res. 52. Joint resokution for the relief of the drought- 
stricken farm areas of New Mexico; 

S. J. Rés, 76. Joint resolution authorizing appropriations for 
the maintenance by the United States of membership in the 
International Statistical Bureau at The Hague; 

S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
to provide for the representation of the United States at the 
seventh Pan American Sanitary Conference to be held at 
IIabana, Cuba; and 

S.J. Res. 79. Joint resolution to previde for the tepresenta- 
tion of the United States at the meeting of the Inter-American 


Committee on Hlectrical Communications to be held in Mexico 
City in 1924. 


of the 
widows 
’ 


aM 


lief of dispossessed allotted Indians 
Reservation, Wash. ; 


PETITIONS, -AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WARREN presented a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial from the Chamber of Commerce of Riverton, Wyo., 
remonstrating against any immediate amendment to the trans- 
portation act of 1920, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. ERNST presented a memorial, numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens in the State of Kentucky, remonstrating 
against the passage of legislation imposing a tax of 10 per 
cent on radio receiving sets and parts and accessories, etc., 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Ile also presented a petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens in the State of Kentucky, praying that the United 
States participate In the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
Lions, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
nsinendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 2647) for the relief of Lena Garagnon Owens 
(Rept, No. 464); 

A bill (H. R, 4012) to reimburse William H. Flagg and 
others for property destroyed by mail airplane No. 73, operated 
by the Post Office Department (Rept. No. 465) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 5136) for the relief of Eva B. Sharon (Rept. 
No, 466). 

Mr. BRUCE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2518) for the relief of Austin G. Tainter, 


An act to grant tte consent of Congress to the South- | 





reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
467) thereon. 

Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (HB. R. 2713) to transfer certain lands of the United 
States from the Rocky Mountain National Park to the Colorado 
National Forest, Colo. (Rept. No.°468) ; and 

A bill (HL. R. 4487) to quiet titles to land in the municipality 
of Flomaton, State of Alabama (Rept. No. 469). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6207) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to transfer to the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice ali that portion of the Fort Leaven- 
worth Military Reservation which lies in the State of Missouri, 
and for other purposes, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No, 470) thereon, 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Mflitary Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3170) for the relief of Edgar 
William Mitler, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 471) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

3y Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 3172) granting a pension to Elza Wright; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3178) to provide for the construction of a memorial 
bridge across the Potomac River from a point near the Lincoln 
Memorial in the city of Washington to an appropriate point 
in the State of Virginia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3174) granting a pension to Eva S. Coe; to tha 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3175) granting a pension to Emma Benston (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 3176) to amend section 227 of the Judicial Code 
relative to the distribution of Supreme Court reports; to the 
Yommittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McNARY (by request): 

A bill (S. 3177). providing for uniform contract for the car- 
riage of goods by sea, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commeree. 

By Mr. COLT; 

A bill (S. 3178) authorizing the Secretary of War. to cansea 
a preliminary examination and survey to be made of the har- 
bor of Bristol, R. 1.; to the Committee on Commetce. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 7220) making apprepriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 


RETIREMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3011) to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service, and for other purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, and 
acts in amendment thereof, which was ordered. to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF STATE, ETC., DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WADSWORTH submitted an amendment proposing to 
pay $5,500 to Teresa B. Handley, widew of William W. Hand- 
ley, late consul general at Callao-Lima, Peru, being one year’s 
salary of her deceased husband, ete., intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 8350, the State and Justice, ete., Depart- 
ments appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. COPELAND, Mr. DILL, and Mr. 
BROUSSARD each submitted an amentiment intended to be 
proposed by them to House bill 6715, the tax reduction bill, 
which were severally ordered to lie on the table and to be 


printed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH submitted two amendments intended to 
be proposed by him to House bill 6715, the tax reduction bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 
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MANUFACTURE OF NITROGEN—MUSCLE SHOALS 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have an amend- 
ment which I have been asked to offer to what is known as the 
Muscle Shoals bill, House bill 518, in order that the proposi- 
tion invelved in it may be considered by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry in connection with the consideration 
of that measure. I therefore desire to submit the amendment, 
and I ask to have it printed and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Ferestry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, 
amendment will be printed and referred to that committee. 
APPEARANCE OF CONGRESSMEN BEFORE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, in response to a resolution in- 
troduced by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the 
various departments of the Government before which Members 
of Congress, both in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, have appeared within two years after going out of the 
Congress have furnished to the Senate the names of those 
Members. It has been stated in some of the newspapers that a 
criminal statute forbids the appearance of any Member of 
Congress, either of the Semate or of the House of Representa- 
tives, before any department of the Government, for a fee, of 
course, within two years after the termination of his service. 

In other newspapers I have noticed the statement that, while 
there was a provision against such appearance, there was no 
penalty affixed in the statute. At some considerable pains, I 
have examined the several statutes that relate to that ques- 
tion, and I ask to have inserted in the Recorp the only statutes 
that are related to the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The statutes will be printed in the Recorp. 

The statutes are as follows: . 


Whoever, being elected or appointed a Senator, Member of or Dele- 
gate to Congress, or a Resident Commissioner, shall, after his election 
or appointment, and either before or after he has qualified and during 
his continuance in office, or being the head of a department or other 
officer or clerk in the employ of the United States, shall, directly or 
indirectly, receive, or agree to receive, any compensation whatever for 
any services rendered or to be rendered to any person, either by him- 
self or another, in relation to any proceeding, contract, claim, contro- 
versy, charge, accusation, arrest, or other matter or thing in which the 
United States is a party or directly or indirectly interested, before 
any department, court-martial, bureau, officer, or any civil, military, 
or naval commission whatever, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
and imprisoned not more than two years; and shall, moreover, there- 
after be incapable of holding any office of honor, trust, or profit under 
the Government of the United States. (35 Stat. L. 1100; 7 Fed. 
Stat. Ann. 659.) 

It shall not be lawful for any person appointed after the Ist day of 
June, 1872, as an officer, clerk, or employee in any of the departments 
to act as counsel, attorney, or agent for prosecuting any claim against 
the United States which was pending in either of said departments 
while he was such officer, clerk, or employee, nor in any manner nor 
by any means to aid in the prosecution of any such claim, within two 
years next after he shall have ceased to be such officer, clerk, or em- 
ployee. (2 Fed. Stat. Ann., sec. 190.) 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, in connection with those stat- 
utes, I should like to say that there is no two-year provision 
forbidding Senators or Members of the House of Representa- 
tives from receiving fees in connection with representing clients 
before the departments after their retirement from office. I 
think thie’statement should be made fn justice to the names of 
former Members of the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives whe have been reported by the various departments as 
appearing before the several departments within two years 
after the expiration of their terms of office. 

I feel especially warranted in asking that these statutes be 
inserted in the Rsecorp, and in making this statement, because 
it has appeared from communications from several of the de- 
partments that a former Member of this body, a former gov- 
ernor of my State and a member of Mr. Cleveland's Cabinet, 
had himself within two years after the expiration of his term 
of office as a Senator appeared before the several departments. 

ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
action of the House of tives on House bill 7959. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess im the chair) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7959) to provide adjusted cempensation for veterans of the 
World War, and for other purposes, requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and 
appointing conferees on the part of the House. 


the 
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Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, accede to the request of the House for a conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. McLean, Mr. Watson, Mr. Smcamons, and Mr. 
Watsu of Massachusetts conferees on the part of the Senate. 


TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the can- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purposes 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the reading of the bill proceed for action 
on the amendments of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate having dis- 
pensed with the formal reading of the bill, it will be read for 
action on the amendments of the committee. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill 

The first amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the heading “Title II—Income tax—Distributions by corpora- 
tions,” in section 201 (¢c), on page 5, line 17. after the numerals 
“203,” to strike out “ There shall be taxed as a dividend to the 
distributee such an amount of the gain recognized under section 
203 as is not in excess of his ratable share of the undistributed 
earnings and profits of the corporation accumulated after Feb- 
ruary 28, 1913. The remainder, if any, of the gain recognized 
under section 203 shall be taxed as a gaim from the exchange 
of property,” and in line 24, after the words “ease of,” to 
strike out “a distribution” and to insert “amounts distrib- 
uted,” so as to read: 

(ec) Amounts distributed in complete liquidation of a corporation 
shall be treated as in full payment in exchange for the steck, and 
amounts distributed in partial liquidation of a corporation shall be 
treated as in part or full payment in exchange for the stock. The gain 
or loss to the distributee resulting from such exchange shall be deter- 
mined under section 202, but shall be recognized only to the extent 
provided in section 203. In the case of amounts distributed in partial 
liquidation (other than a distribution within the provisions of sub- 
division (g) of section 203 of stock or securities in connection with a 
reorganization) the part of such distribution which is properly charge- 
able to capital account shall not be considered a distribution of earn 
ings or profits within the meaning of subdivision (b) of this section for 
the purpose of determining the taxability of subsequent distributions 
by the corporation. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] whether there is anything in the 
bill to take the place of the language proposed to be stricken 
out in lines 17 to 23? 

Mr. SMOOT. The language following takes care of it. 
virtually making the law even clearer than it is to-day. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 201 (d), on page 6, line 
14, after the word “property,” to insert: “The provisions of 
this paragraph shall also apply to distributions from depletion 
reserves based on the discovery valve ef mimes,” so as to 
read: 


(4) If any distribution (not in partial er complete tiquidation) 
made by a corporation to its shareholders ix not out of increase 
in value of property accrued before March 1, 1913, and ts not out of 
earnings or profits, then the amount of such distribution shall be 
applied against and reduce the basis of the stock provided in section 
204, and if in excess of such basis, such excess shall be taxable 
in the sanmre manner as a gain from the sale or exchange of property. 
The provisions of this paragraph shall also apply to distributions from 
depletion reserves based on the discovery value of mines. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 201 (¢), on page 7, after 
line 8, to strike out: “(g) As used in this section the term 
‘partial liquidation’ includes the partial or complete canve)la- 
tion or redemption by a corporation of a portion of its steck,”’ 
and to insert: 


(g) As used in this section the term “ amounts distributed in par- 
tial liquidation” means a distribution by a corporation in compleie 
cancellation or redemption of a part of its stock, or one ef a series 
of distributions in complete cancellation or relemption of all or » por- 
tion of its stock. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Determina- 
tion of amount of gain or loss,” in section 202 (b), on page 8, 
line 3, after the word “depletion,” to strike out “ property 
chargeable” and to insert “ previously allowed,” so as te read: 


(b>) In computing the amount of gain or loss under subdivision (a) 
proper adjuétment shall be made for (1) any expenditur property 


It is 


Sasha 0S ep id 





aoe 


chargeable capital account, and (2) any 
wear amortization, 
allowed with respect to such property, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Recognition 
of gain or loss from sales and exchanges,” in section 203 (b) 
(1), on page 9, line 6, after the word “ for,” to strike out “ in- 
vestment ”’ and to insert “investment, or if common stock in a 
corporation is exchanged solely for common stock in the same 
corporation, or if preferred stock in a corporation is exchanged 
solely for preferred stock in the same corporation,” so as to 
read: 

(by (1) No gain or loss shall be recognized if property held for pro- 
(luctive use in trade or business or for investment (not including stock 
in trade property held primarily for sale, sor stocks, bonds, 
notes, certificates of trust beneficial interest, or 
securities or evidences of indebtedness or interest) is exchanged 
solely for property of a like kind to be held either for productive use 
in trade or business or for investment, or if common stock in a corpo- 
ration is exchanged solely for common stock in the same corporation, 
or if preferred stock in a corporation is exchanged solely for preferred 
stock in the same corporation. 





to 


tear, 


item of loss, exhaustion, 


and obsolescence, or depletion, previously 


or other 


choses in action, or 


other 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 203 (b) 
%, line 25, after the word “ persons,” to insert 
shall apply,” so as to read: 


(4), on page 
“this paragraph 


(4) No gain or loss shall be recognized if property is transferred to 
a corporation by one or more persons solely in exchange for stock or 


tee s . : j 
securities in such corporation, and immediately after the exchange such 


person or persons are in control of the corporation ; but in the case of 
an exchange by two or more persons this paragraph shall apply only 
if the amount of the stock and securities received by each is substan- 
tially in proportion to his interest in the property prior to the ex- 
change. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Basis fer de- 
termining gain or loss, depletion, and depreciation,” in section 
204 (6), on page 15, line 23, after the word “ basis,” to strike 
out the comma and “ except as provided in paragraph (7) or 
(8) of this subdivision,” so as to read: 


(6) If the property was acquired upon an exchange described in 
subdivision (b), (d), (e), or (f) of section 203, the basis shall be the 
same as in the case of the property exchanged, decreased in the amount 
of any money received by the taxpayer and increased in the amount of 
gain or decreased in the amount of loss to the taxpayer that was 
recognized upon such exchange under the law applicable to the year in 
which the exchange was made, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 204 (6), on page 16, line 
13, after the words “ date of the,” to strike out “ exchange” and 
to insert “exchange. This paragraph shall not apply to prop- 
erty acquired by a corporation by the issuance of its stock or 
securities as the consideration in whole or in part for the trans- 
fer of the property to it,” so as to read: 

If the property so acquired consisted in part of the type of property 
permitted by paragraph (1), (2), (3), or (4) of subdivision (b) of 
section 208 to be received without the recognition of gain or loss, and 
in part of other property, the basis provided in this paragraph shall be 
allocated between the properties (other than money) received, and for 
the purpose of the allocation there shall be assigned to such other 
property an amount equivalent to its fair market value at the date of 
the exchange This paragraph shall not apply to property acquired by 
a corporation by the issuance of its stock or securities as the consid- 
eration in whole or in part for the transfer of the property to it. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 204 (7), on page 16, line 
after the word “shall,” to strike out the comma and “ not- 
(6) of this subdi- 


oe 
aot Py 


withstanding the provisions of paragraph 
vision,” so as to read: 

(7) If the property (other than stock or securities in a corporation 
a party to the reorganization) was acquired after December 31, 1917, 
by a corporation in connection with a reorganization, and immediately 
after the transfer an interest or control in such property of 80 per 
cent or more remained in the same persons or any of them, then the 
basis shall be the same as it would be in the hands of the transferer, 
increased in the amount of gain or decreased in the amount of loss 
recognized to the transferer upon such transfer under the law applica- 
ble to the year in which the transfer was made, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 204 (8), on page 17, line 
12, after the word “ shall,” to strike out the comma and “ not- 
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withstanding the provisions of paragraph (6%) of this subdi- 
vision,” so as to read: 


(8) If the property (other than stock or securities in a corporation 
a party to a reorganization) was acquired after December 31, 1920, bv 
a corporation by the issuance of its stock or securities in connection 
with a transaction described in paragraph (4) of subdivision (b) of 
section 203 (including, also, cases where part of the consideration for 
the transfer of such property to the corporation was property or money 
in addition to such stock or securities), then the basis shall be the 
same as it wonld be in the hands of the transferer, increased in the 
amount of gain or decreased in the amount of loss recognized to the 
transferer upon such transfer under the law applicable to the year in 
which the transfer was made, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 204 (b), on page 19, line 
7, after the word “ greater,” to insert “In determining the fair 
market value of stock in a corporation as of March 1, 1918, due 
regard shall be given to the fair market value of the assets of 
the corporation as of that date,” so as to read: 


(b) The basis for determining the gain or loss from the sale or other 
disposition of property acquired before March 1, 1913, shall be (A) the 
cost of such property (or, in the case of such property as is described 
in paragraph (1), (4), or (5), of subdivision (a), the basis as therein 
provided), or (B) the fair market value of such property as of March 
1, 1913. whichever is greater. In determining the fair market value 
of stock in a corporation as of March 1, 1915, due regard shall be given 
to the fair market value of the assets of the corporation as of that 
date. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, that provision 
| is of considerable interest to some Senators who are not here, 
and I am sure that they would desire to discuss it. I ask 
that the amendment be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from New Mexico had not 
asked that the amendment be passed over, I myself intended 
to do so, because I know that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Stumons] is interested in the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Both the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi {Mr. Harrison] and the Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Stmmons] are interested in the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 204 (c), on page 20, line 2, after the words “ reference 
to.” to strike out “ this paragraph,” and to insert “ discovery 
value,” so as to read: 





fc) The basis upon which depletion, exhaustion, wear and tear, 
and obsolescence are to be allowed in respect of any property shall 
be the same as is provided in subdivision (a) or (b) for the purpose 
of determining thé gain or loss upon the sale or other disposition of 
such property, except that in the case of mines, oil and gas wells, 
discovered by the taxpayer after February 28, 1913, and not acquired 
as the result of purchase of a proven tract or lease, where the fair 
market value of the property is materially disproportionate to the 
cost, the basis for depletion shall be the fair market value of the 
property at the date of diseovery or within 30 days thereafter; but 
such depletion allowance based on discovery value shall not exceed 
50 per cent of the net income (computed witbout allowance for de- 
| ent ts from the property upon which the discovery was made, ex- 


cept that in no case shall the depletion allowance be less than it 
would be if computed without reference to discovery value, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Net losses,” 
in section 206 (a) (5), on page 21, at the beginning of line 
10, to strike out “and losses sustained,” and at the begin- 
ning of line 11 to strike out “subdivision (c)” and to insert 
“paragraph (2) of subdivision (a),” so as to read: 


(5) There shall be included in computing gross income the amount 
of interest received free from tax under this title, decreased by the 
amount of interest paid or accrued which is net allowed as a deduc- 
tion by paragraph (2) of subdivision (a) of section 214 or by para- 
graph (2) of subdivision (a) of section 254. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 206, on page 22, after 
line 2, to strike out: { 


(c) (1) If in the second year the taxpayer (other than a corpora- 
tion) sustains a capital net loss, the deduction allowed by subdivision 
(b) of this section shall first be applied as a deduction in computing 
the ordinary net income for such year. If the deduction is in excess 
of the ordinary net income (computed withont such deduction), ther 
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the amount of such excess shall be allowed as a deduction in comput- 
ing net income for the third year. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, at the beginning of 
line 11, to change the designation of the paragraph from “(2)” 
to “(c).” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair suggests to the 
Senator from Utah that in effecting changes in the designations 
of paragraphs and sections the Secretary be given authority to 
make such changes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well, Mr. President. I ask wnanimous 
consent that wherever an amendment necessitates a change in 
the numbering of a paragraph or section during the considera- 
tion of the bill that the Secretary may be authorized to make 
such necessary changes. ~ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none; and the Secretary, when necessary, will 
change the numbering accordingly. 

The next amendment was, in section 206 (d), on page 22. at 
the beginning of line 25, to strike out “ or a capital net less,” se 
as to read: 


| 


(a) Tf any portion of a net loss is allowed as a deduction in com- 
puting net income for the third year, under the provisions of efther 
subdivision (b) or (c), and the taxpayer (other than a corporation) has 
in such year a capita] net gain, then the method of allowing such 
deduction in such third year shall be the same as provided in stb- 
division (c). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under subhead “ Fiscal years,” in 
section 207 (b), on page 25, line 12, before the word “ year,” to 
insert “calendar,” so as to read: 


(b) If a Gseal year of a partnership begins in one calendar year and 
ends in another calendar year, and the law applicable to the second 
calendar year is different from the law applicable to the first calendar 
year, then (1) the rates for the calendar year during which such fiscal 
year begins shall apply to an amount of each partner's share of such 
partnership net income (determined under the law applicable to such 
calendar year) equal to the proportion which the part of such fiscal 
year falling within such calendar year bears to the full fiscal year, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 11, in the subhead, 
after the word “ gains,” to strike out “and losses,” so as te 
make the subhead read “ Capital gains.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, fn section 208 (a) (5), on page 27, 
after line 5, to strike out: 


(6) The term “ capital net loss” means the excess of the sum of 
the capital losses plus the capital deductions over the total amount of 
capital gain. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 208 (a) (7), on page 
27, line 20, after the word “ business,” to strike out the comma 
and.“ or stock received as a stock dividend by the taxpayer, 
or by the donor if the taxpayer acquired stock by gift,” so as 
to read: 


(7) The term “ capital assets’ means property held by the taxpayer 
for mere than two years (whether or not connected with bis trade ot 
business), but dees net include stock in trade of the taxpayer or other 
property of a kind which would properly be included in the inventory 
ef the taxpayer if on hand at the close of the taxable year, or property 
heki by the taxpayer primarily for sale im the course of his trade or 
business. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 208, on page 28, after 
line 6, to strike out: 


(c) dm the case of any taxpayer (other than a corporation) who 
for any taxable year sustains a capital net joss, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid, in lieu of the taxes imposed by sections 210 and 211 
of this title, a tax determined as follows: 

A partial tax shall first be computed tipen the basis of the ordinary 
net income at the rates and in the manner provided in sections 210 
aud 211, and the total tax shall be this amount minus 12; per cent of 
the eapital met loss; but in no case shall the tax under this subdivi- 
sion be less than the taxes imposed by sections 210 and 211 computed 
without regard to the provisions of this section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 208, on page 28, in line 
20, before the word “ shall,” te strike out “or (¢),” so as to 
read; 





(c) The total tax determined under subdivision (b) shall be collected 
and paid in the same manner, at the same time, and subject to the 
same provisions of law, including penalties, as other taxes under this 
title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 208 (d), on page 29, 
line 1, after the word “ net,” to strike out “ income, capital” and 
to insert “income and capital”; in line 2, after the word 
“gain,” to strike out “ or capital net loss”; and in line 9 be- 
fore the word “ of,” to strike out “or (¢),” so as to read: 


(d) In the case of the members of a partnership, of an estate or 
trust, or of the beneficiary of an estate or trust, the proper part of 
each share of the net income which consists, respectively, of ordinary 
net income and capital net gain, shall be determined under rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by the commissioner with the approval 
of the Secretary, and shall be separately shown In the return of the 
partnership or estate or trust, and shall be taxed to the member or 
beneficiary or to the estate or trust as provided in sections 218 and 
219, but at the rates and in the manner provided im subdivision (b) of 
this section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Barned in- 
come,” in section 209 (a) (1), on page 29, line 19, after the 
word “ rendered,” to strike out: “* Rarned income’ also means 
reasonable compensation or allowance for personal service 
where income is derived from combined personal service and 
capital in the proseeution by unincorporated persons of agri- 
eulture or other business, but not exceeding 20 per cent of the 
net profits of the taxpayer from the business in connection with 
which his personal services are rendered,” and to Insert: “In 
the case of a taxpayer engaged in a trade or business tn which 
both personal services and capital are material ineeme-produe- 
ing factors, a reasonable allowance as compensation fer the 
personal services actually rendered by the taxpayer. net in 
excess of 20 per cent of his share of the net profits of such 
trade or business, shall he considered as earned Income,” so as 
to read; 

Sec, 209. (a) Fer the purposes of this section— 

(1) The term “earned income” means wages, salaries, professional 
fees, and other amounts received as compensation for personal services 
actually rendered, but does not include that part of the compensation 
derived by the taxpayer for personal services rendered by him te a 
corporation which represents a distribution of earnings or profits 
rather than a reasonable allowance as compensation for the personal 
services actually rendered. In the case of a taxpayer engaged in a 
trade or business in which both personal services and capital are 
material inceme-producing factors a reasonable allowance as Compen- 
sation for the persenal services actually rendered by the taxpayer. not 
in excess of 20 per cent of his share of the net profite of such trade 
or basiness, shall be considered as catned imeome. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I should like a little 
explanation of that change with respect to the definition of 
earned income, 

Mr SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment prepesed ly the 
Senate Finance Committee is in the nature of a clerical change, 
and its object is to express the provision in the House bill us 
the committee thought, in very much simpler and better terms, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is there another provision in this bil 
relating to taxation on earned incomes as compared with taxa- 
tion on other classes of incomes? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is not: 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What will be the effect of the House 
provision, and also the proposed Senate committee amendment, 
on the general question of the taxatfon ef earned Income? 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill provides that an income of #10000 
shall be considered as earned income, but on imeomes above rhat 
figure there is no difference made as between earned income 
and other income. | 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What was the principle upon whiet the 
counnittee preceeded when it placed an arbitrary limit of $10,000 
on earned income as such? 

Mr. SMOOT. The conmnittee decided that an esrned income 
over and above $10,000 onght to pay the same rate of taxetion 
as an income from ary ether seuree pays; in other words, the 
committee decided that an earned income of $200,000 or $500,000 
or $500,000 should bear the same rate of taxation, as compared 
with an income of $10,000 or less, that an Iucome from any ether 
source bears under the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator of course cites extreme 
cases wheu in his discussion he jumps from an income of $19,000 
to an income of $300,000; but it, strikes me that a limitation to 
$10,000 for earned income is in effect a violation of the theory 
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that incomes earned by hard personal work should be relieved 
of the maximum taxation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think that this amendment 
should be passed over, there being so few Senators present. My 
attention was diverted at the moment or I should have asked 
when the amendment was read that it go over. This is one of 
the provisions of the bill that perhaps will lead to some discus- 
sion, and I think that the Senator from Pennsylvania as well 
as other Senators ought to be present when it is considered. 
Therefore, I ask that the amendment go over; in fact, I ask 
that the whole section as to earned income go over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well, that is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Section 209 will be passed 
over upon the suggestion of the Senator from Utah. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in sec- 
tion 209 (a) (3), On page 30, at the end of line 19, to strike out 
* $20,000 ” and to insert “ $10,000,” so as to read: 


(3) The term “ earnea net income” means the excess of the amount 
of the earned income over the sum of the earned income deductions. If 
the taxpayer's net income is not more than $5,000, his entire net in- 
come shall be considered to be earned net income, and if his net income 
is more than $5,000, his earned net income shall not be considered to 
be less than $5,000. In no case shall the earned net income be con- 
sidered to be more than $10,000. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that go over in connection with 
the other amendment as to earned income. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the next amendment relating to 
the normal tax may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I also ask that the next amendment covering 
the surtuxes may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
passed over, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead ‘ Deductions 
allowed individuals,” in section 214 (a) (2), on page 47, 
line 22, after the word “on,” to strike out “ indebtedness” 
and to insert “indebtedness, except on indebtedness incurred 
or continued to purchase or carry obligations or securities 
(other than obligations of the United States issued after Sep- 
tember 24, 1917, and originally subscribed for by the taxpayer) 
the interest upon which is wholly exempt from taxation under 
this title,” so as to read; 


The amendment will be 


The amendment will be 


(2) All interest paid or acerued within the taxable year on indebt- 
edness, except on indebtedness incurred or continued to purchase or 
earry obligations or securities (other than obligations of the United 
States issued after September 24, 1917, and originally subscribed for 
by the taxpayer) the interest upon which is wholly exempt from taxa- 
tion under this title. 


Mr. SMOOT. That amendment will have to go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 

The next amendment was, in section 214, on page 48, line 10, 
after the word “ assessed,” to insert “other than annual or 
periodical taxes assessed against construction or repair of 
levees or drainage improvements,” so as to read; 


(3) Taxes paid or accrued within the taxable year except (A) 
income, war-profits, and excess-profits taxes imposed by the authority 
of the United States, (B) so much of the income, war-profits, and 
excess-profits taxes, imposed by the authority of any foreign country 
or possession of the United States, as is allowed as a credit under 
section 222, (C) taxes assessed against local benefits of a kind tend- 
ing to inerease the value of the property assessed other than annual 
or periodical taxes assessed against construction or repair of levees or 
drainage improvements, and (D) taxes imposed upon the taxpayer 
upon his interest as shareholder of a corporation, which are paid by 
the corporation without reimbursement from the taxpayer. For the 
purpose of this paragraph, estate, inheritance, legacy, and succession 
taxes accrue on the due date thereof except as otherwise provided by 
the law of the jurisdiction imposing such taxes. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. Apams] desires to offer an amendment to the amendment 
which has just been stated, but if the amendment may be 
agreed to now I will say to the Senator that I shall have no 
objection when he desires to offer his amendment, after we 
have concluded the committee amendments, to reconsidering 
the vote, if necessary, so that the Senator from Colorado may 
offer his amendment. I may say, however, there are two 
places in the bill at which the Senator will have to offer the 
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same amendment in order to make it harmonize with the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. 
page 87. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that the same amendment should be made on page 
S87. If it is desired to act on the amendments of the committee 
now, we might just as well do so, and then I will assure the 
Senator that if he asks that the committee amendment may be 
reconsidered I will ask unanimous consent that that may be 
done so that his amendment may be presented. I should like 
to examine the Senator’s amendment before I positively say 
that I will accept it, but from what the Senator has told me I 
see no objection to it whatever. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Suppose we just pass this over, 
because we know that the Senator from Colorado will want to 
offer an amendment to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all right. I have no objection at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment »will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 214 (10), on page 51, line 5, after the word “ act,” to 
strike out “or”; and in line 10, after the word “ individual,” 
to insert “or (E) a fraternal society, order, or association, 
operating under the lodge system, but only if such contributions 
or gifts are to be used exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, or educational purposes, or for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children or animals,” so as to read: 


Yes; the other amendment comes in on 


(10) Contributions or gifts made within the taxable year to or for 
Che use of: (A) The United States, any State, Territory, or any politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia, for exclusively 
public purposes; (B) any corporation, or community chest, fund, or 
foundation, organized and operated exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, or educational purposes, or for the prevention of 
cruelty to children or animals, no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual; (C) 
the special fund for vocational rehabilitation authorized by section 7 
of the vocational rehabilitation act; (D) posts or organizations of 
war veterans, or auxiliary units or societies of any such posts or 
organizations, if such posts, organizations, units, or societies are or- 
ganized in the United States or any of its possessions, and if no part 
of their net earnings inures to the benefit of any private shareholder 
or individual; or (E) a fraternal society, order, or association, oper- 
ating under the lodge system, but only if such contributions or gifts 
are to be used exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, 
or educational purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to children 
or animals. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 214, on page 51, line 17, 
after the word “this,” to strike out “paragraph” and to 
insert: “ paragraph, except that if in the taxable year and in 
each of the 10 preceding taxable years the amount in all the 
above cases combined exceeds 90 per cent of the taxpayer's 
net income for each such year, as computed without the benefit 
of this paragraph, then to the full amount of such contributions 
and gifts made within the taxable year,” so as to read: 


to an amount which in all the above cases combined does not exceed 
15 per cent of the taxpayer's net income as computed without the 
benefit of this paragraph, except that if in the taxable year and in each 
of the 10 preceding taxable years the amount in all the above cases 
combined exceeds 90 per cent of the taxpayer’s net income for each such 
year, as computed without the benefit of this paragraph, then to the 
full amount of such contributions and gifts made within the taxable 
year. In case of a nonresident alien individual this deduction shall be 
allowed only as to contributions or gifts made to domestic corporations, 
or to community chests, funds, or foundations, created in the United 
States, or to such vocational rehabilitation fund. Such contributions 
or gifts shall be allowable as deductions only if verified under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 214, on page 52, after 
line 18, to strike out: 


(c) The amount of the deduction provided for in paragraph (2) of 
subdivision (a), unless the interest on indebtedness is paid or incurred 
in carrying on a trade or business, and the amount of the deduction 
provided for in paragraph (5) of subdivision (a) shall be allowed as 
deductions only if and to the extent that the sum of such amounts 
exceeds the amount of interest on obligations or securities the interest 
upon which is wholly exempt from taxation under this title. 


Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, Mr. President. 
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| 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be | wise provided in subdivisions (g) and (h), the,” so as to 
passed over. read: 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Credits al- 
lowed individuals,” in section 216, at the top of page 56, to 


strike out: shall be paid by the fiduciary. The net income of the estate or trust 
(f) The credits allowed by subdivisions (c), (d), and (e) of this | shall be computed in the same manner and on the same basis as pro 
section shall be determined by the status of the taxpayer on the last | vided in section 212, except that— 
day of the period for which the return of income should be made; but 
in the case of an individual who dies during the taxable year such 
credits shall be determined by his status at the time of his death, and 
in such case full credits shall be allowed to the surviving spouse, if 
any, according to his or her status at the close of the period for which 
such survivor should make return of income. 











(b) Except as otherwise provided in subdivisions (g) and (h), the 
tax shall be computed upon the net income of the estate or trust, and 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in section 219 (b) (1), on page 
65, line 7, after the word “ purposes,” to insert a comma and 
“or for the prevention of cruelty to children or animals,” so 
as to read: 

(1) There shall be allowed as a deduction (in lieu of the deduction 
authorized by paragraph (10) of subdivision (a) of section 214) any 
part of the gross income, without limitation, which pursuant t the 
terms of the will or deed creating the trust, is during the taxable year 

(f) (1) The credits allowed by subdivisions (ad) and (e) of this sec- | paid or permanently set aside for the purposes and in the manner 
tion shall be determined by the status of the taxpayer on the last day | specified in paragraph (10) of subdivision (a) of section 214, or is 
of his taxable year. to be used exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or 

(2) The creglit allowed by subdivision (c) of this section shall, in | educational purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to children or 


case the status of the taxpayer changes during his taxable year, be | animals; 
the sum of (A) an amount which bears the same ratio to $1,000 as the The amendment was agreed to. 
number of months during which the taxpayer was single bears to 12 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 216, on page 56, after 
line 9, to insert: 


The next amendment was, in section 219, on page 67, after 
months, plus (B) an amount which bears the same ratio to the amount line 20, to strike out “(z) Where the grantor of a trust re- 
of his exemption as a married person living with husband or wife, or | serves » power of revocation which, if exercised, would revest 
as the head of a family, as the number of months during which the | jn him title to any part of the corpus of the trust, then the in- 
taxpayer had such status bears to 12 months. For the purposes of | come of such part of the trust shall be included in computing 
this paragraph a fractional part of a month shall be disregarded unless | the net income of the grantor,” and in lieu thereof to insert: 
it amounts to more than half a month, in which case it shall be con- 
sidered as a month. 

(3) In the case of an individual who dies during the taxable year, 
the credits allowed by subdivisions (c), (d), and (e) shall be deter- 
mined by his status at the time of his death, and in such case full 
credits shall be allowed to the surviving spouse, if any, according to 
his or her status at the close of the taxable year, 


(zg) Where the grantor of a trust bas, at any time during the taxable 
year, cither alone or in conjunction with any person, the power to 
revest in himself title to any part of the corpus of the trust, then the 
income of such part of the trust for such taxable year shall be included 
in computing the net income of the grantor. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator from 
North Carolina {Mr,. SimMons] requested that that amendment 
be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, in section 219, on page 68, after 
line 6, to strike out “(h) Where any part of the income of a 
trust may, in the discretion of any person, including the grantor 
of the trust, be distributed to the grantor or be held or accumu- 
lated for future distribution te him, or where any part of the 
income of a trust is or may be applied to the payment of 
premiums upon policies of insurance on the life of the grantor, 
whether payable to his estate or otherwise, such part of the 
income of the trust shall be included in computing the net 
income of the grantor,” and in lieu thereof to insert: 


(h) Where any part of the income of a trust may, in the discretion 
of the grantor of the trust, elther alone or in conjunction with any 
person, be distributed to the grantor or be held or accumulated for 
future distribution to him, or where any part of the income of a trust 
is or may be applied to the payment of premiums upon policies of in- 
surance on the life of the grantor (except policies of insurance irrev- 
ocably payable for the purposes and in the manner specified in para- 
graph (10) of subdivision (a) of section 214), such part of the income 
of the trust shall be included in computing the net income of the 
grantor. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is a part of the same sub- 
ject, and should go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Evasion of 
surtaxes by incorporation,” in section 220 (a), on page 69, line 
10, before the words “ per cent,” to strike out “25” and to 
insert “50,” so as to read: 

EVASION OF SURTAXES BY INCORPORATION 

Sec. 220. (a) If any corporation, however created or organized, is 
formed or availed of for the purpose of preventing the imposition of 
the surtax upon its shareholders through the medium of permitting its 
gains and profits to accumulate instead of being divided or distributed, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid for éach taxable year upon 
the net income of such corporation a tax equal to 50 per cent of the 
amount thereof, which shall be in addition to the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 230 of this title and shall (except as provided in subdivision (d) 
of this section) be computed, collected, and paid upon the same basis 
and in the same manner and subject to the same provisions of law, 
including penalties, as that tax. . 


Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to have the amendments on 
this page go over—both the one just mentioned and the proviso 
just below. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subliead “ Net income of 
nonresident alien individuals,” in section 217 (c) (5), on page 
60, at the end of line 5, to strike out the word “ States” and 
the semicolon and to insert the word “ States” and a period, so 
as to read: 


(6) Gains, profits, and income from the sale of real property lo- 
cated without the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 217 (e), on page 62, line 
1, after the word “from,” to insert “sources within,” so as 
to read; 


(e) Items of gross income, expenses, losses, and deductions, other 
than those specified in subdivisions (a) and (c), shall be allocated or 
apportioned to sources within or without the United States under rules 
and regulations prescribed by the commissioner with the approval of 
the Secretary. Where items of gross income are separately allocated 
to sources within the United States, there shall be deducted (for the 
purpose of computing the net income therefrom) the expenses, losses, 
and other deductions properly apportioned or alloeated thereto and a 
ratable part of other expenses, losses, or other deductions which can 
not definitely be allocated to some item or class of gross income. The 
remainder, if any, shall be included in full as net income from sources 
within the United States. In the case of gross income derived from 
sources partly within and partly without the United States, the net 
income may first be computed by deducting the expenses, losses, or other 
deductions apportioned or allocated thereto and a ratable part of any 
expenses, losses, or other deductions which can not definitely be allo- 
cated to some items or class of gross income; and the portion of such 
net income attributable to sources within the United States may be 
determined by processes or formulas of general apportionment pre- 
scribed by the commissioner with the approval of the Secretary. 
Gaius, profits, and income from (1) transportation or other services 
rendered partly within and partly without the United States, or (2) 
from the sale of personal property produced (in whole or in part) by 
the taxpayer within and sold without the United States, or produced 
(in whole or in part) by the taxpayer without and sold within the 
United States, shall be treated as derived partly from sources within 
and partly from sources without the United States. Gains, profits, 
and income derived from the purchase of personal preperty within and 
its sale without the United States or from the purchase of personal 
property without and its sale within the United States, shall be treated 
ag derived entirely from sources within the country in which sold. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Estates and 
trusts,” in section 219 (b), on page 64, line 19, before the 
word “ tax,” to strike out “ The” and to insert “ Except as other- 
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Mr. SMOOT. That is satisfactory. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 





Without the 


objection, 
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amendments in line 10, page 69, and lines 16 to 23, page 69, will | 


be passed over. 

The next amendment was, 
returns,” in section 22% 
“or,” to strike 


read: 


under the subhead “ Individual 
a), on page 76, line 19, before the word 
out “ $2,000” and to insert “ $2,500," so as to 


Src. 22 (a) The following individuals shall each make under oath 
specifically the items of his income the 
deductions and credits allewed under this title— 

(1) Bvery individual having a income for the taxable year of 
$1,000 or over, if single, or if married and not living with husband or 


wile, 


return stating gross and 


net 


(2) Every individual having a net income for the taxable year of 
$2,500 or over, if married and living with husband or wife; and 
(3) Every individual having a gross ineome for the taxable year of 


$5,000 or over, regardless of the amount of bis net income. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, in section 228 (a), on page 76, at | 


the end of line 25, to strike out “ $2,000” and to insert “ $2,500,” 
so as to read: 


(b) If a husband and wife living together haye an aggregate net 
income for the taxable year of $2,500 or over, or an aggregate gross 
income for such year of $5,000 or over— 

(1) Bach shall make’ such a return, or 

(2) The income of each shall be included in a single joint return, 


in which ease the tax shall be computed on the aggregate income. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the heading “ Fiduciary re- 


turns,” in section 225 (a), on page 78, line 7, before the word 


“or.” to strike out “$2,000” and te insert “ $2,500,” so as to 
read: 

Sec, 225. (a) Every fiduciary (except a receiver appointed by au- 
thority of law in pessession of part only of the property of an indi- 


vidual) shell make under oath a return for any of the following indl- 
viduals, trusts for which he acts, stating specifiealy the 
items of gross income thereof and the deductions and eredits allowed 
under this tith—, 

(1) Kvery individwal having a net income for the taxable year of 
$1,000 or over, if single, or if married and not living with husband or 
wife: 


estates, or 


(2) Every individual having a net treeme for the taxable year of 
$2,500 or ever, if married and living with husband or wife; 

(9) Every individual having a groes ineome for the taxable year of 
$5,000 or over, regardless of the amount of his net income; 

(4) Every estate or trust the net Income of which for the taxable 
year is $1,000 or ever; 


(5) Every estate or trust the gress income of which for the tax- 
able year is $5,000 or over, regardless of the amount of the net income; 


and 


(6) Bvery estate or trust of which any beneficiary is a nonresident 
alien. 


The amendment was agreed to 
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(d) The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, shail by 
regulations prescribe the method of applying the provisions of sub- 
divisions (b) and (¢} to cases where the taxpayer makes a separate 
return under subdivision (a) and it appears that for the period for 
which the return is so made he has derived a capital net gain or 
received earned income, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Part LII.— 
Corporations. Tax on corporations,” im section 230, on page 
82, line 6, after the words “tax of,” to strike out “123 per 
eent” and to imsert “14 per cent,” so as to make the Sec- 
tion read: 


Sec. 230. In Heu of the tax imposed by section 230 of the revenue 
act of 1921 there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each taxable 
}ear upen the net income of every corporation a tax of 14 per cent 
of the amount of the net income in excess of the credits provided in 
sections 236 and 263. 


Mr. SMOOT. I think that ought to go over, 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Yes; it ought to go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment wil! 
passed over. ; 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Conditional 
and other exemptions of corporations,” in section 231, on page 
83, line 21, after the word “employees,” to insert “a”; in 
line 24, after the word “educational,” to strike out “and” 
and to insert “or”; and after the word “ purposes” to strike 
aut the comma and the werds “ whether or not for the benefit 
of the members and their families,” so as to read: 


(8) Civie leagues or erganiazations not engenised fer prefit but eper- 
ated exclusively for the promotion of social welfare, er local associa- 
tions of employees, the membership of which is limited to the employees 
of a designated persen or persons in a particular municipality, and 
the net earnings of which are devoted exclusively te charitable, edueca- 
tienal, or recreational purpeses. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, ip seetion 231 (10), om page $4, 
at the heginning ef line 6, te insert “ life’; im line 8, after the 
word “if,” to strike out “ sabstantially all” and te insert “ 85 
per cent or more of”; and in line 14, after the word 
“expenses,” to strike out “alse benevolent mutual life, insur- 
ance associations not operated for profit, whose business is 


purely local and wholly for benefit of its members,” so as to 
read: 


be 


(10) Farmers’ or other mutual hail. cyclone, casualty, life, or fire 
insurance companies, nrytual ditch or irrigation companies, metuwal or 
cooperative telephone companies, or like organizations; but only if 
85 per cent or more of the fncome consists of amounts collected 
from members for the sole purpose of meeting losses and expenses. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, F should like to have some 
explanation as to why that language is strieken out before the 


amendment ts adopted; or it can go over, just as the Senator 
wishes. 


Mr. SMOOT. It will take only a moment to explain it to 


| the Senator, I think satisfactorily. 


The next amendment was, wnder the subhead “ Returns for a | 


period of less than 12 months,” im section 226 (d)}, om page 80, 


line 14, after the word “ gain,” to strike out the comma and “or panies should have the same privileges that the mutual hail, 
| eyelone, casualty insurance and fire insvrance companies have. 


sustained a capital net loss,” so as to read: 
Sec, 226. 
changes the basis of computing net income from fiseal year to ealendar 
year a separate return shall be made for the peried between the elose 
of the last fiseal year for which return was made and the folleowme 
December 31. If the change is from calendar year to fiseal year, a 
separate return shall be made for the period between the close of the 
last calendar year for whieh return was made and the date designated 
‘as the close of the fiscal year. If the change is from ene fiscal year 
to another fiscal year, a separate return shall he made for the period 
between the close of the former fiscal year and the date designated as 
the close of the new fiscal year. 

(b) Where a separate return Is so made, and in all other cases where 
a separate return ts required or permitted, by regulations prescribed by 
the commissioner with the approval of the Secretary, to be made for a 
fractional part of a year, then the tncome shall be computed on the 
basis of the period for which separate return is made. 

(c) If a separate return ts made under subdfvision (a), the net 
income, computed in accordance with the provisions of subdivision (b), 
shall be placed on an annual basis by multiplying the amount thereof 
by 12 and dividing by the number of months Included In the period 
for which the separate return is made. “fhe tax shalt be sueh part of 
the tax cenputed on suck @unual baei® as the number ef months in 
such period is of 12 menths, 


(a) If a taxpayer, with the appreval of the commissioner, 


We struck out lines 11, 12, and 13, whieh referred to the 
benevolent mutual life insurance associations, and inserted in 
line 6 the word “ life.” so that the life insurance mutual com- 


The committee thought they ought to be treated in the same 
way and therefore the ehange was’ made. 

Mr. McKELEAR. In other words, the insertion of the word 
“life,” in line 6, broadens it te include the classification in 
lines 11, 12; and 13? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does. 

Mr: McKELLAR. Perhaps that 1s so. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee also struck out the words 
“substantially all,” whieh are very indefinite: Hardly anyone 
could arrive at what amount would be “substantially all,” and 
we decided to inelude 85 per cent. In ether words, it leaves 
all ef these companies te do business, ether than mutual com- 
panies, to the extent ef 15 per cent. Phat comes about by 
having a building erected, perhaps, and they rent the building, 
and the rents that they receive from it ordinarily would be 
taxable; but as long as they are mutual companies we decided 
to allow them the 35 per cent. : , 

Mr. FLETOHER: May I ask the Senater whether the word 
“ easualty ” is sufficient te cover accident insurance? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; casualty iysuranee is accident in- 


surance. 


‘be sufficient to cover it, 


Mr. FLETCHER. | imagine that the, werd “ casualty”. will 
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Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes: it covers all kinds. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Deductions 
allowed corporations,” in section 234 (a) (3), on page 87, line 
5, after the word “ assessed,” to insert “other than annual or 


periodical taxes assessed against construction or repair of 
levees or drainage improvements,” so as to read: 
(3) Taxes paid or acerued within the taxable year except (A) 


income, war-profits, and excess-profits taxes imposed by the authority 
of the United States, (B) so much of the income, war-profits, and 
excess-profits taxes imposed by the authority of any foreign country or 
possession of the United States as is allowed as a credit under section 
238, and (C) taxes assessed against local benefits of a kind tending 
to increase the value of the property assessed other than annual or 
periodical taxes assessed against construction or repair of levees or 
drainage improvements. In the case of obligors specified in subdivision 
(b) of section 221 no deduction for the payment of the tax imposed 
by this title, or any other tax paid pursuant to the tax-free covenant 
clause, shall be allowed, nor shall such tax be included in the gross 
income of the obligee. The deduction allowed by this paragraph shall 
be allowed in the case of taxes imposed upon a shareholder of a cor- 
poration upon his interest as shareholder, which are paid by the cor- 
poration without reimbursement from the shareholder, but in such 
cases no deduction shall be allowed the shareholder for the amount of 
such taxes. For the purpose of this paragraph, estate, inheritance, 
legacy, and succession taxes accrue on the due date thereof except as 
otherwise provided by law of the jurisdiction imposing such taxes. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that amendment should go over 
with the other amendment to which the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. ADAMS] desires to offer an amendment. In fact, in order 
to assist the Senator from Colorado, I would just as soon let 
him offer his amendment right now to both places. I under- 
stand that the Senator is prepared to do that, and I have no 
objection to his offering the amendment now to this provision, 
and if it is adopted we will then return to the other part of 
the bill and have the same amendment adopted to the provision 
in the former part of the bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, the amendment will be the 
insertion on page 48, at the end of line 10, after the words 
“other than,” of the following: 


Taxes or assessments levied to pay the cost of construction or 


maintenance of work to protect property from damage or destruction 
by floods, or. 


And the identical amendment should be inserted on page 87, 
at the end of line 5, after the words “ other than.” 

The purpose of that, if I may briefly explain it, is this: 
The committee amendment seeks to give an exemption from the 
general provision, the general provision being that taxes as- 
sessed against local benefits shall not be deductible. Then the 
committee excepts from that taxes of an annual or periodical 
character assessed against construction or repair of levees or 
drainage improvements, having in mind obviously flood-preven- 
tion measures along the Mississippi and similar places. 

In my own community in Colorado, we had a tremendous 
flood which practically destroyed the community, and we are 
at the present time levying heavy taxes to protect our com- 
munity against a repetition of it; and I am asking that the 
same treatment be given to our situation as is given for the 
levee cost. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator’s amendment include only 
the word “construction,” or does it include the words “ con- 
struction and repair’? 

Mr. ADAMS. It includes the words “ construction and main- 
tenance.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I see no objection to the amendment. As far 
as I can, I will agree to the amendment in both parts of the 
bill, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I suggest that the amendment 
be agreed to in both places, and then that the amendments as 
amended be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Reaprne Crerk. On page 48, line 10, after the words 
* other than,” it is proposed to insert— 


Taxes or assessments levied to pay the cost of construction or main- 
tenance of work to protect property from damage or destruction by 
floods or. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator’s second amend- 
ment will be stated. 
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The READING CLERK. On page 87, line 5, after the words 
“other than,” the Senator from Colorado proposes to insert the 
words “ taxes or assessments levied to pay the cost of construc- 
tion or maintenance of work to protect property from damage 
or destruction by floods or.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I desire to propose and have printed in the 
Recorp, and to lie on the desk, an amendment to the bill, to be 
inserted at the appropriate place. It is a provision that where 
a taxpayer shall accept the services of a representative of the 
Treasury Department in making out his income-tax returns, 
and shall pay whatever that agent shall determine he owes, 
the settlement shall be final, except.that it may be impeached 
for mistake or fraud, but in the latter case action must be taken 
between -the Government and the taxpayer just as action would 
be taken in court to set aside a settlement between individuals. 
I offer an amendment covering that, which I want to have 
printed in the Recorp and to lie on the table. I shall ask that 
it be inserted at the appropriate place. 

There should come a time when the taxpayer will be free 
from being harassed. As it is, he never knows whether his 
settlement will be accepted or not. Two or three or four years 
after the records are destroyed, some agent comes along and 
says that the taxpayer owes something else. The Government, 
like an individual, ought to be bound by a settlement where the 
payment is made on the advice of its agent. I trust the com- 
mittee will accept the amendment, and I shall press it at the 
proper time. 

Mr. CARAWAY’s proposed amendment was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed, as follows: 


Hereafter when an agent designated by the Treasury to assist tax- 
payers in making out their income-tax returns, and the said agent 
shall determine what the taxpayer shall pay as income tax, the tax 
payer shall pay the same then, said settlement shall be final’ unless it 
shall be reopened for frand or mistake, and in that event the Govern- 
ment or the taxpayer who shall assail the settlement shall do so in 
court and impeach the settlement under the same rules of law or 
equity as if the settlement was between private individuals. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Secretary will state the next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Credit for 
taxes in case of corporations,” in section 238 (e), on page 95, 
line 16, before the word “year” to strike out “proceeding,” 
and insert “ preceding,” so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That the credit allowed to any domestic corporation under 
this subdivision shall in no case exceed the same proportion of the 
taxes against which it is credited which the amount of such dividends 
bears to the amount of the entire net income of the domestic corpora- 
tion in which such dividends are included. The term “ accumulated 
profits ” when used in this subdivision in reference to a foreign corpora- 
tion means the amount of its gains, profits, or income in excess of 
the income, war-profits, and excess-profits taxes imposed upon or with 
respect to such profits or income; and the commissioner with the ap 
proval of the Secretary shall have full power to determine from the 
accumulated profits of what year or years such dividends were paid; 
treating dividends paid in the first 60 days of any year as having 
been paid from the accumulated profits of the preceding year or years 
(unless to his satisfaction shown otherwise), and in other respects 
treating dividends as having been paid from the most recently accumu- 
lated gains, profits, or earnings. In the case of a foreign corporation, 
the income, war-profits, and excess-profit taxes of which are determined 
on the basis of an accounting period of less than one year, the word 
“year” as used in this subdivision shall be construed to mean snch 
accounting period. 


The 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Consolidated 
returns of corporations,” in section 240 (c), on page 98, line 10, 
before the words “ per centum” to strike out the figures “85” 
and insert “95,” and in line 11, before the words “ per centum,” 
to strike out the figures “85” and insert “95,” so as to make 
the paragraph read; 


(c) For the purpose of this section two or more domestic corpora- 
tions shall be deemed to be affiliated (1) if ome corporation owns at 
least 95 per cent of the voting stock of the other or others, or (2) 
if at least 95 per cent of the voting stock of two or more corpora- 
tions is owned by the same interests. A corporation organized under 
the China trade act, 1922, shall not be deemed to be affiliated with 
any other corporation within the meaning of this section. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator explain the amendment? 
Mr. SMOOT. The paragraph has reference to consolidated 
returns. 
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Mr. McKELLAR, 
£0 over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly ; but I am quite sure that the Senator 
will agree to 95 per cent, and perhaps he would want it 97 per 
cent, if he knew what the amendment meant. 

Mr. McKELLAR, ~Taken in connection with striking out sub- 
section (d) beginning on line 17 and inserting a new subsection 
at the top of page 99, it should go over, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT, That is all right. Paragraph (d) is simply to 
effect a clerical change, and to make it more definite. If the 
Senator wants the amendments to go over, I am perfectly will- 
ing that that course should be followed. 

Mr. McKDLLAR. I would like to hear what the Senator 
has to say about the 95 per cent now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am sure the Senator will agree to the 95 per 
cent, and if I should offer an amendment making it 97, I am 
sure he would agree to that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator make his statement now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be glad to do se. These consolidated 
returns made by corporations come about in this way. Per- 
haps I had better take the lomber business, although it does 
not refer merely to the lumber business, but to other businesses 
as well, . 

A company will be formed, we will say, in Omaha, or in any 
other large city, and they undertake then to have established 
throughout the United States, in every little village where they 
have the power to do se, other lumber companies. They come 
in competition with companies which are already in these places. 
Under the consolidated return plan, if there were no limit, they 
could drive every one out of business, wherever there was com- 
petition, by selling lumber at @ loss, and all the losses they made 
in undertaking to destroy the businesses of others they could 
take credit for. 

Under this amendment they must have 95 per cent of the 
stock of the local company before that can be undertaken, and, 
in fact, 1 think perhaps: it would be a very good thing to have 
even a higher percentage. The House thought 85 per cent. was 
sufficient. It seems to me that the principle of the thing as 
written into the bill by the House, and as it appears in the exist- 
ing law, is right; but it has not gone far enough. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What does the Senator think about the 
policy of permitting consolidated returns? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is all right, where they have 95 
per cent of the stock in other concerns, 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the parent company owns the smaller 
companies, and owns all the stoek, could they not run others 
out of business in exactly the way the Senator has stated? 

Mr. SMOOT. They may not have the meney to do it. They 
can get some local man in the particular community to go in 
with them and held the stock with them, and then, whatever 
the losses of the business, they can take them out of the returns 
of the parent company. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Will not the Senator let the amendments. 
zo over? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment on page 98, line 11, go over. 
Does the Senator want the amendment relating to subsection 
(d) to go over aiso? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The two amendments. on pages 
98 and 99 will go ever. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead. “ Taxes. on 
insurance companies,” in section 243, on page 100, line 11, after 
the words “of the,” to strike out “taxes imposed by sections 
230 and 800,” and to insert “ tax imposed by section 230,” so as 
to read: 


Src. 248. In lieu of the tax imposed by section 230, there shall tbe 
levied, collected, and paid for each taxable year upon. the net income 
of every life insurance company a tax as follows: 


I hope the Senator will let the paragraph 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 248 (1), on page 100; 
at the beginning of line 16, to strike out “the same percentage 
of its net income as is imposed upon other corporations by 
section 230,” and to insert “123 per cent of its net income,” 
80, as to read; 


(1) In the case of a domestic life insurance company, 123 per cent 
of its net-income. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in seetion 243 (2), on page 100, 
at the beginning. ef line 20, te strike out “ the same percentage 
of its net income from sources within the United States as is 
imposed upon the net income of other corporations by section 
230." and to insert “124 per cent of its net Income from sources 
within the United States,” so as to read: 


(2) In the case of a foreign life insurance company, 124 per cent of 
its net income from sources within the United States. 


Mr. DIAL. I notice that in subsection 1 and subsection 2 
the percentage is the same as to domestic and foreign life in- 
surance companies. I was wondering whether we should not 
tax foreign insurance companies more than we tax domestic 
companies. I am not well posted on the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI will say to the Senator that such action has 
never been taken in any revenue bill passed by the Congress 
of the United States. I will further explain that this 12} per 
cent instead of 14 per cent, aS was provided by an amendment 
proposed in the Senate, on the net income of life insurance 
companies, is the same as in existing law. There is no change 
from existing law affecting the insurance companies. That is 
because the insurance companies mentioned in these paragraphs 
have no capital steck, and therefore they were relieved cf the 
burden of $1 on $1,000 of the capital stock, and we left the 
rate exactly as it is in existing law, 124 per cent. I think it 
would be very unwise for the Government ef the United States 
to undertake to impose a tax upon any foreign insurance com- 
panies at a higher rate than on domestic companies. More than 
likely there would be retaliation and ill feeling over it if we 
undertook that policy, and it never has been a policy of our 
Government in the past. 

Mr. DIAL. I merely wanted information on it. Of course, 
I would like to have everybedy in our country patronize our 
own insurance companies; but I will not offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next.amendment was, in, section 246 (a), on. page 105, 
line 5, after the words “of the,” to strike out “ taxes imposed 
by sections 230 and 800” and to insert “tax imposed by 
section 230,” so as.to read: 


See. 246. (a). In Heu of the tax imposed by section 230, there 
shall be levied, collected; and paid for each taxable year upon the 
net income of every insurance company (other than a life or mutual 
insurance company) a tax as follows, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in seetion 246 (a) (1), on page 
105, line 10, after the word “ insurance,” to strike out “ com- 
pany the same percentage of its net income as is imposed 
upon other corporations by section 230” and to insert “com- 
pany, 124 per cent of its net income,’ so as to read: 


(1) Tn the case of such a domestic insurance company, Y2} per 
cent of its net income, 


The amendment was agreed to: 

The amendment was, in section 246 (a) (2), om page 105, 
in line 14, after the word “insarance,” to strike out “ com- 
pany the same percentage of its net income from sources 
within the United States as is: imposed upon. the net income 
of other corporations by section 230” and to: insert “company, 
124 per cent of its net income from seurces within: the United 
States,” so as to read’: 


(2) Im the case of such a foreign insurance company, 123 per 
cent of its net imcome from sources within the United States. 


The amendment was. agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Infermation 
at souree,” in section 256, on page 111), line 6, after the words, 
“means ef,’ to strike out “coupons eheeks and insert 
“coupons, checks,” so as to read: ‘ 

Such returns may be required; regardless of amounts, (1) in the 
case of payments of Interest upon bonds, mortgages, deeds of trust, 
or other similar obligations of corporations, and’ (2) im the case 
of collections of items (not payatie in the United States) of Interest 
upon the bonds of foreign countries and interest upon the bonds of 


of such interest or dividends by means of coupons, checks, or bills 
of exchange. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead ‘ Returns 
public records,” in section 257 (a), om page 111, line 17%,. 


Pe 


the word “veeerds” to strike out “but they,” and to insert 
“but, except as hereinafter provided in this section, they” ; 
and in line 20, after the words “a ed by the” to strike 


= 


out: “ President: Provided, That the Committee on Ways an 
Means of tlhe House of Representatives, the Committee 
Finance of the Senate, or a special committee of the Semate 
House, shall have the right te call om the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and it shall be his @uty to furnish any data of any charac- 
ter contained in or shown by the returns or any of them, that 
may be required by the committee; and any sue committee 
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shall have the right, acting directly as a committee, or by and 
through such examiners or agents as it may designate or 
appoint, to inspect all or any of the returns at such times 
and in such manner as it may determine; and any relevant or 
useful information thus obtained may be submitted by the 
committee obtaining it to the Senate or the House, or to both 
the Senate and House, as the case may be: Provided further, 
That the.” 

And on page 112, at the end of line 10, to insert the word 
“ President,” so as to read: 


Src. 257. (2) Returns upon which the tax has been determined by 
the ecommisstoner shall constitute public records; but, except as here- 
inafter provided in this section, they shall be open to Inspection only 
upon order of the President and under rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary and approved by the President. 


Mr. McKELLAR, 
over, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over. 

Mr. MceKBELLAR. May the whole seetion go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; let it all go over, to page 114, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments to section 
257 will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Title V— 
payment, collection, and refund of tax and penhalties—date on 
whieh tax shall be paid,” in section 270 (b) (1), on page 120, 
line 3, before the word “date” to insert “latest,” and in line 
4, after. the word “the” where it oecurs the second time, to 
insert “by the taxpayer,” so as toe read; 

(by (1) The taxpayer may elect to pay the tax in four equal in- 
staliments, in which case the first installment shall be paid on or before 
the Intest date preseribed tn subdivision (a) for the payment of the 
tax by the taxpayer, the second installment shall be paid on or before 
the fifteenth day of the third month, the third installment on or 
before the fifteenth day of the sixth month, and the fourth installment 
on or before the fifteenth day of the ninth month, after such date. 


The amendment. was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 270 (c) (2), on page 
120, line 24, befere the words “per annum,” to strike out 
“5 per cent” and insert “6 per cent,” so as to read: 

(2) If the time for payment is thus extended there shall be col- 
lected, as a part of such amownt, interest thereon at the rate of 
6 per cent per annum from the date when such payment should 
have’ been made if no extension bad been granted, until the expiration 
of the period of the extension. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Why that increase? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will notice that from now on all 
of the rates of interest which in the past have been 5 per 
‘cent have been increased to 6 per cent. IF will say also to the 
Senator that the rate is 6 per cent in the existing law. The 
House reduced the rate to 5 per cent, but the Senate committee 
felt that it ought to be 6 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am rather inclined to think that 5 per 
cent is enough, 

Mr. SMOOT. This is only on an extension of time. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 274 (a), om page 122, 
line 16, after the word “registered” to strike out “mail” 
and insert “mail, but such deficiency shall be assessed only 
as hereinafter provided”; and in line 19, after the word “ sec- 
tion” to strike out “900” and insert “1000,” so as to read: 

Sec. 274, (a) If, im the case of any taxpayer, the commissioner 
determines that there is a deficiency in respect of the tax Imposed 
by this title, the taxpayer, except as provided in subdivision (d), 
shall be notified of such deficiency by registered mail, but such de 
ficiency shall be assessed only as hereinafter provided. Within 60 
days after such netice is mailed the taxpayer may file an appeal 
with the Board of Tax Appeals established by section 1000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section O74 (b), om page 122, 
line 22, after the word “ collector” to strike out “A preceeding 
in court may be begun, without assessment, for any part of 
the excess of the amount determined as the deficiency by the 
commissioner over the amount assessed, or for any part of 
the amount determined by the commissioner if the board deter- 
mines that there is no deficiency,” and to insert: “ No part of 
the amount determined as a deficiency by the commissioner 
but disallowed as such by the board shall be assessed, but a 
proceeding in court may be begun, without assessment, for the 
collection of any part of the amount so disallowed. The court 
shall include in its judgment interest upon the amount thereof 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from the date prescribed 
for the payment of the tax to the date of the judgment,” so 
as to read: 


I would like to have this amendment go 


(b) If the board determines that there is a deficiency, the amount 
so determined shall be assessed and shall be paid upen notice and 
demand frout the collector. No part of the amount determined as 


a deficiency by the commissioner but disallowed as such by the 
board shall be assessed, but a proceeding in court may be begun, 
witheut assessment, for the collection of any part of the amount 
so disallowed. The court shall include in its judgment Interest upon 
the amount thereof at the rate of 6 per cent per annum front the 
date prescribed for the payment of the tax to the date of the judg- 
ment. Such proceeding shall be begun within one year after the 
final decision of the board, and may be begun within such year even 
though the period of limitation prescribed in section 277 has expired. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not had time to look into this 


amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there are onty 
two objects behind the amendment. It is a rewriting of the 
provision of the House to make it more definite. 

I think if the Senator will compare it with the House pro- 
vision he will find it a better wording. It also provides for 6 
per cent interest, as we have provided throughout all other parts 
of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. TI will Jet it pass, and ff tater I want to ask 
for a reconsideration I will do so. 

Mr. SMOOT.*sYes; if the Senator wants a reconsideration 
later he can have it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 274 (f), on page 124, 
line 24, after the words “ rate of,” to strike out “5 per cent” 
and insert “6 per eent,” so as to read: 


(f) Interest upon the amount determined as a deficieney, or, if the 
tax is pald in installments, upon the part of the deficiency prorated 
to each installment, shall be assessed at the same time as the deficiency, 
shall be paid upon notice and demand from the colleetor, and shall be 
collected as a part of the tax, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
from the date prescribed for the payment of the tax, or the payment 
of such installment, to the date the deficiency ig assessed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, fn section 274 (2), on page 125, 
line 19, before the words “ per annum,” to strike out “5 per 
cent” and insert “6 per cent,” so as to read: 


(zg) Where it ts shown to the satisfaction of the commissioner that 
the payment of a deficiency upon the date prescribed for the payment 
hereof will result in undue hardship to the taxpayer the commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary (except where the deficien¢y is dae 
to negligence, to intentional disregard of rules and regnlations, or to 
fraud with intent to evade tax), may gramt an extension for the pay- 
ment of such deficiemey or any part thereof for a period not in excess 
of 18 months. If am extension is granted, the commissioner may re- 
quire the taxpayer to furnish a bond in such amount, not exceeding 
double the amoant of the deficiency, and ‘with such sureties as the 
conmmissioner deems necessary, conditioned upon the payment of the de- 
ficiency in accordance with the terms of the extension. In such ease 
there shall be collected, as a part of the tax, mnterest om the part of 
the deficiency the time for payment of which is 80 extended, at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum for the period of the extension, and no 
other Interest shall be coNected om such part of the deficiency for such 
period. If the part of the deficiency the time for payment of which 
is so extended is not paid in accordance with the terms of the ex- 
tension, there shall be collected, as a part of the tax, interest on such 
unpaid amount at the rate of 1 per cent a month for the period from 
the time fixed by the terms of the extension for its payment wntil it ts 
paid, and no other interest shall be collected on such unpaid amount 
for such period. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Additions to 
the tax in case of deficiency,” in section 275 (a), on page 126, 
line 5, before the word “ deficiency,” to strike out “the” and 
insert “ any,” so as to read: 


Sree. 275. (a) If any part of any deficiency is due to negligence, or 
intentional disregard of rules and regulations but without intent to 
defraud, 5 per cent of the total amount of the deficiency (in addition 
to such Geficiency) shall be assessed, collected, And paid in the same 
manner as if it were a deficiency, except that the provisions of subdl- 
visions (e) and (f) of section 274 shall not be applicable. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 275 (b), on page 126, 
line 12, before the word “ deficiency,” to strike out “the” and 
insert “ any,” so as to read: 


(b) If any part of any deficiency is due to fraud with intent to 
evade tax, then 50 per cent of the total amount of the deficiency (in 
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addition to such deficiency) shall be so assessed, collected, and paid, in 
lieu of the 50 per cent addition to the tax provided in section 3176 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 


’ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 276 (b), on page 127, 
line 20, after the word “ paid,” to insert: “If any part of a 
deficiency prorated to any unpaid installment under subdivision 
(e) of section 274 is not paid in full on the date prescribed for 
the payment of such installment, there shall be collected as part 
of the tax interest upon the unpaid amount at the rate of 1 per 
cent a month from such date until it is paid,” so as to read: 


(b) Where a deficiency, or any interest or additional amounts as- 
sessed in connection therewith under subdivision (f) of section 274, 
or under section 275, or any addition to the tax in case of delinquency 
provided for in section 3176 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, is 
not paid in full within 10 days from the date of notice and demand 
from the collector, there shall be collected as part of the tax, interest 
upon the unpaid amount at the rate of 1 per cent a month from the 
date of such notice and demand until it is paid. If any part of a de- 
ficiency prorated to any unpaid installment under subdivision (e) of 
section 274 is not paid in full on the date prescribed for the payment 
of such installment, there shall be collected as part of the tax interest 
upon the unpaid amount at the rate of 1 per cent a month from such 
date until it is paid. s 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill about this amendment. I imagine that 
is a penalty to force prompt payment? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is a big penalty, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is interest for the use of the money. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is 1 per cent per month. It is more 
like a penalty than interest. I suppose the object of putting it 
at 1 per cent per month is to force payment, because no tax- 
payer could afford to pay that rate of interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. It only applies upon notice and demand; and 
after the taxpayer has been -given notice and demand for the 
money, of course, if there were no penalty attached to it, it 
would not be paid. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
all right. 

Mr. DIAL. It is too large a penalty. 
in the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. The present law is the same, the rate being 1 
per cent, but a 5 per cent penalty in addition. We strike out 
the 5 per cent and leave only the 1 per cent per month. 

Mr. DIAL. When does it accrue? 

Mr. SMOOT. When the taxpayer fails to pay and when 
there is a demand made upon him and notice given. The Sen- 
ator must know that if we struck it out and he had only 5 per 
cent to pay all the taxpayers would pay the 5 per cent and 
the Government would never get the money. 

Mr. DIAL. Of course, I believe in being prompt in payment 
when there is no question about it; but the taxes are very bur- 
densome anyway. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And the penalties are very harsh. 
is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is 5 per cent less than existing law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To that extent it is so much better, in 
my judgment; but I am wondering whether this is not too 
harsh. I understand the position the Senator takes about it. 
It is to secure prompt payment of taxes, and I am in sympathy 
with that. I think that they ought to be paid promptly; but 
I am a little doubtful whether this is not too heavy a penalty 
as it is fixed here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that we have already passed a provision which gives the tax- 
payer a right of extension at 6 per cent. This only applies to 
a taxpayer where notice is given and demand is made and he 
pays no attention to it whatever. If he does not ask for an 
extension and pays no attention to it whatever, then this will 
apply. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If a reassessment is made against a tax- 
payer and notice is given to pay that reassessment, does the 
penalty attach at once? 

Mr. SMOOT. There would not be a reassessment unless he 
had asked for it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Suppose the Government examines into a 
concern’s taxes and upon such examination makes a reassess- 
ment, would this then apply? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not unless the taxpayer absolutely refused to 
pay it. If he absolutely refused to pay it and asked for no 
extension of time, then it would be imposed upon him. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. The extension of time is not provided for 
here. 


I am rather inclined to think it would be 


What is the penalty 


There 
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Mr. SMOOT. There is a provision for it in the bill. 

Mr. DIAL. The point I am making is that if the amount is 
fixed definitely, and if the man has no further excuse, then he 
ought to be penalized for not paying; but if he is trying to get 
the tax adjusted and the Government is careless and behind in 
its work and has to go back and root up some amount that 
ought to be paid before he has time to establish the correct 
amount, he ought not to be penalized for nonpayment. If he 
willfully pays no attention to it, I have no objection to penaliz- 
ing him. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not apply until the adjustment is made. 
Other provisions of the bill take care of the adjustment, but 
this provision only applies after all adjustments are made and 
after demand is made on him. Then if he refuses to pay, the 
imposition of the 1 per cent applies. 

Mr. DIAL. It does not apply until after an appeal? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As TI understand the method of reassessing, 
notice is given of a reassessment and so much time is allowed, 
and thereppon the amount is furnished to the taxpayer and 
the tax collector in the district in which the taxpayer resides. 
If it is not paid upon that demand and notice, even though 
he may have equities in the reassessment, the penalty would 
still apply, would it not? 

The matter that is running through my mind, and I will 
ask the Senator if it does not appeal to him also, is that 
while this is properly applicable to taxes duly assessed in 
the first instance, where the taxpayer made a return and is 
assessed, where a reassessment is made and an additional 
assessment fixed, I doubt if the penalty should apply on the 
additional assessment, because the Government is partly at 
fault as well as the taxpayer. In other words, the Govern- 
ment accepts the taxpayer’s money in the first instance. I do 
not know whether this provision does apply to a reassessment. 
If it does, it ought not to be put on the same plane. 

Mr. SMOOT. The provision is that he has a perfect right 
to take an appeal. If he does not appeal, of course, and there 
is demand made upon him for the money, and the assessment 
is already completed and he will not pay it, then we say he 
Shall pay 1 per cent. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. DIAL. Is there any provision here that he could be 
relieved of the penalty by the Treasury Department? 

Mr. SMOOT. It can be compromised, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But only under certain circumstances pro- 
vided for in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there was any fraud attached to it the Sen- 
ator would not want to have it compromised. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; but the present penalty of 5 per cent 
is always discretionary, as I recall. 

Mr. SMOOT. But if the taxpayer has any equity in it 
whatever, then the commissioner is authorized to compromise 
the rate of interest as well as the taxes. We thought we were 
doing very well to cut off the 5 per cent which the existing law 
provides. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it is all right so far as primary 
assessments are concerned, but I think the reassessment ought 
to be changed. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have the same right of appeal on the re- 
assessment. 

Mr. DIAL. I appreciate the little courtesy that has been 
shown in the bill toward the taxpayers. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I suggest that a 
rather large rate of interest was put in there so that the tax- 
payer would not have any inducement not to pay his taxes. 
That is only imposed after all provisions are followed regard- 
ing adjustment and appeals and everything else. If we were 
to reduce it to 6 per cent, a man would just let it run along 
and be in the position of borrowing from the Treasury money 
at 6 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Suppose the Government lets it run along 
and does not take prompt steps, would the taxpayer still have 
to pay it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. This does not apply at all until 
after the adjustment is entirely completed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but it does not apply until the 
demand is made. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It seems to be necessary. I will not ask 
now that the amendment be passed over, but I shall ask for a 
reconsideration of it later if I shall he so advised. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Tam sure that the more the 
Senator thinks of it the less he will care to oppose it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the rate does not begin to run 
until after the amount has been adjusted. ‘ 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not until after the accounts 
have been audited and after reinvestigation and after consid- 
eration by the board of appeals provided for In the bill. The 
whole procedure is gone through and the actual amount is fixed 
after full consideration and hearing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 128, line 3, to strike ont “5 per cent” and insert in lieu 
thereof “6 per cent,” so as to read: 

(c) In the case of estates of incompetent, deceased, or insolvent per- 
sons, there shall be collected interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum in lieu of the interest provided in subdivisions (a) and (b) of 
this section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Period of limi- 
tation upon assessment and collection of tax,” in section 277 (a) 
(3), on page 129, line 10, after the words “shall be,” to strike 
out “assessed within” and to insert “assessed, and any pro- 
céeding in court for the collection of such tax shall be begun, 
within,” and in line 12, after the word “therefor,” to insert 
“(filed after the return is made),” so as to read: 


(3) In the case of income received during the lifetime of a decedent, 
the tax shall be assessed, and any proceeding in court for the collection 
of such tax shall be begun, witbin one year after written request there- 
for (filed after the return is made) by the executor, administrator, or 
other fiduciary representing the estate of such decedent, but not after 
the expiration of the period prescribed for the assessment of the tax in 
paragraph (1) or (2) of this subdivision. 


Mr. McKBPLLAR. May I ask the Senator to explain this 
amendment? I would like to have a little explanation of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The provision places a limitation of one year, 
after request by the representative of an estate, filed after the 
return is mude, upon court proceedings to collect a tux upon 
income received during the lifetime of the decedent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the present law about it? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the present law the limitation is placed upon 
the assessment and not wpon the suit. We have changed that 
and placed a limitation of one year after request by the repre- 
sentative of the estate. It is a broadening of the existing law, 
I will say to the Senator. Whe effeet of it is to allow the wind- 
ing up of an estate if they want to do se within the time fixed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, the executor would have 
to bring suit within one year: Ordinarily executors are allowed 
two years and six months in which to bring suit on anything 
to wind up the estate. I am wondering whether this is time 
enough. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is only on request, but if the commissioner 
requests it, then it can be done within the one year. It is a 
limitation on the commissioner, not upon the representative of 
the estate. 

The PRESLDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 278 (a), om page 130, 
line 3, after the words “may be,’ to strike out “ assessed 
at,” and to insert “assessed, and. a proceeding in court for 
the collection of such tax may be begun without assessment, 
at,” se as to read: 


Sec. 278. (a). In the case of a false or fraudulent return with 
intent to evade tax or of a failure to file a return the tax may be assessed, 
and @ proteéding in court for the collection of such tax may be begun 
without asséssment, at any time. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator explain that amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SMOOT. This section is to allow suit fer fraud to be- 
gim at any time, 

Mr. McKBLLAR.. Can they not do it under the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. They can assess, but not sue, under existing 
law. This: gives them the right to assess and sue in the case 
of a party desiring to leave the country, for instance. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. What reason actuated the committee in 
providing both at the same time? I want to say, of course, 
that where a taxpayer evades, and especially fraudulently 
evades, the payment of his tax, I think the Government ought 
to take immediate steps. I can understand that, but I am 
wondering what.is the reason for the amendment, and what 
is its meaning. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May 1 suggest to the Senator that it 
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Mr. SMOOT. Let me answer the question of the Senator 
from Tennessee first. In many cases the Government can 
not assess, because they do not know What to assess, but they 
can sue, and they can start the matter by suit. This is authoriz- 
ing the assessment and the suit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The idea being that the tuxpayer might 
be attempting to make away with his property? ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. Perhaps they could do it in the mean- 
time unless the assessment was made. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I see no objection to the paragraph at 
all in the case of,a false or fraudulent return with intent to 
evade the tax. I think the provision is very wise as to that, 
but there is a further clause which provides “or of a failure 
to file a return.” In the case ef a fraud, or any effort to 
evade the tax, or any intention te evade the tax, I think the 
Government ought to have the right to proceed at once with- 
out any assessment, but in the ease of failure to file a return, 
it might be simply an oversight or mistake. 

Mr. SMOOT. Anyone who wants te attempt any fraud with 
the Government ought to be put on notice. We are claiming 
here that ihe Government must be put on notice 1 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think you ought to insert the words 
“with such intent” after the word “failure,” so as to read, 
“or of a failure with such intent to file a return.” 

Mr. SMOOT, The Government of the United States may 
not have notice at all. It may have no chance whatever to 
protect itself. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But here you are providing that in case 
of failure to file a return the Government is authorized to pro- 
ceed in court at once for collection of such taxes without any 
assessment at any time. 

Mr. GEORGE. The real effect of the amendment is simply 
to relieve from any statute of limitations a mere failure to 
make a return. That is all it is. That is what it does clearly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But I think it should provide clearly for 
“a failure with such intent.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I doubt if a mere failure to make a return 
ought to be penalized in that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under existing law there is no limitation on 
assessments. 

Mr. GEORGE. But there is a limitation as to suits. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a limitation as to suits, and that is 
exactly why we propose a limitation on assessments. It 
seems to me, Mr. President, that there ought to be a limitation 
as to suits. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to say to the Senator that if 
assurance is given that we may reconsider this amendment, L 
shall have no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly there will be an opportunity to 
do so. 

Mr. GEORGE. But I have very decided objection to per- 
mitting the Government at any time, without any statutory 
limitation whatever, to bring suit for mere failure to make 
a return. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And without any notice of assessment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I understand that. Not only that, Mr. 
President, but the Government may proceed in almost any 
case where a return is not found to be correct upon the theory 
of fraud, which gives the Government a very great and some- 
times harsh advantage over the citizen who is trying to make 
an honest return. Of course, in a. genuine case of fraud or 
fraudulent return there ought not to be a period of limitation. 
However, with the assurance of the Senator from Utah that 
consideration will be given to the matter, I withdraw my ob- 
jection for the present. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Let the amendment go oyer. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can let it go over if the Senator so de- 
sires, but I will say to the Senator that the only object of the 
amendment is to protect the Government of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that, but thousands of tax- 
payers were very close to the line as to whether or not they 
should make returns, and this provision if enacted could be 
used to their disadvantage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will go ever. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Finance was, in section 278 (b), on page 
130, line 10, after the words “ may be,” to strike out “ assessed 
at,” and fo insert “ assessed, and a proceeding in court for the 
collection of such tax may be begun without assessment, at,” 
so as to read: 


(b) Any deficiency attributable to a change in a deduction tenta- 


tively allowed under paragraph (9) of subdivision (a) of seetion 214, 
or paragraph (8) of subdivision (a) of section 234, of the revenue 
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act of 1918 or the revenue act of 1921, may be assessed, and a pro- 
ceeding in court for the collection of such tax may be begun without 
assessment, at any time, 


Mr. McKELLAR. That amendment would operate in the 
same way. Let that‘amendment and the amendments on page 
131 go over with the amendment which has already gone over. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment at the bottom of page 130 and 
at the top of page 131 merely provides a limitation of six years 
after the assessment of the tax for its collection by court pro- 
ceedings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee desire that the amendment shall go over? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does that propose to change the present 
limitation, which is now five years, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is now no limitation at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well; then, I have no objection. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 278, on page 130, after line 17, to strike out “(d) Where 
the assessment of the tax is made within the period prescribed 
in section 277 or in this section, such tax may be collected at 
any time by distraint or by a proceeding im court, but nothing 
in this section shall be construed as preventing the beginning, 
without assessment, of a proceeding in court for the collection 
of the tax before the expiration of such period” and in lieu 
thereof to insert: 


(d) Where the assessment of the tax is made within the period pre- 
scribed in section 277 or in this section, such tax may be collected by 
distraint or by a proceeding in court, begun within six years after the 
assessment of the tax. Nothing in this act shall be construed as pre- 
venting the beginning, without assessment, of a proceeding in court for 
the collection of the tax at any time before the expiration of the 
period within which an assessment may be made. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 278, on page 131, after 
line 8, to strike out “(e) This section shall not (1) authorize 
the assessment of a tax or the beginning of a proceeding in 
<ourt for the collection of a tax if at the time of the enactment 
of this act such assessment or proceeding was barred by the 
period of limitation then in existence, or (2) affect any assess- 
ment made, or proceeding in court begun, before the enactment 
of this act”’ and in lieu thereof to insert: 


(e) This section shall not (1) authorize the assessment of a tax or 
the collection thereof by distraint or by a proceeding in court if at 
the time of the enactment of this act such assessment, distraint, or 
proceeding was barred by the period of limitation then in existence, or 
(2) affect any assessment made, or distraint or proceeding in court 
begun, before the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Claims in 
abatement,” in section 279 (¢), on page 133, line 9, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “5 per cent” and to insert “6 
per cent,” and in line 19, after the words “rate of,” to strike 
out “5 per cent” and to insert “6 per cent,” so as to read: 

(c) If the claim in abatement is denied in whole or in part, there 
shall be collected, at the same time as the part of the claim denied, 
and as a part of the tax, interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
upon the amount of the claim denied, from the date of notice and 
demand from the collector under subdivision (d) of section 274 to the 
date of the notice and demand under subdivision (b) of this section. 
If the amount included in the notice and demand from the collector 
under subdivision (b) of this section is not paid in full within 10 days 
after such notice and demand, then there shall be collected, as part of 
the tax, interest upon the unpaid amount at the rate of 1 per cent a 
month (or, in case of estates of incompetent, deceased, or insolyent 
persons, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum) from the date of such 
notice and demand until it is paid. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Taxes under 
prior acts,” in section 280, on page 184, line 15, after the word 
“title,” to insert “ except as otherwise provided in section 277,” 
so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 280. If after the enactment of this act the commissioner deter- 
mines that any assessment should be made in respect of any income, 
war-profits, or excess-profits tax imposed by the revenue act of 1916, 
the revenue act of 1917, the revenue act of 1918, or the revenue act of 
1921, or by any such act as amended, the amount which should be 
assessed (whether as deficiency or as interest, penalty, or other addi- 
tion to the tax) shall be computed as if this act had not been enacted, 
but the amount so computed shall be assessed, collected, and paid in 
the same manner and subject to the same provisions and limitations 





(including the provisions in case of delinquency in payment after 
notice and demand) as in the case of the taxes imposed by this title, 
except as otherwise provided in section 277. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On pages 134, 135, 136, and 137, so far as 
the amendments concern credits and refunds, I ask that they 
go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no objection to that, Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely ask that the amendments con- 
tained in the section relative to refunds go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments referred to 
by the Senator from Tennessee will go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those amendments go down to page 137. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Down to line 9, on page 137. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I am satisfied that the Senate 
will not agree to the proposition, but there ought to be a 
shorter limitation to all these proceedings. The department 
should hurry up and collect what taxes are due, and people 
ought not to be harassed by having the department come back 
after so Many years to collect taxes. I do not imagine that it 
is proposed to change it now, but I think there ought to be a 
shorter time within which back taxes may be collected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from South Carolina 
that if we undertook to make the time for collecting shorter, 
under conditions as they exist to-day we should lose hundreds 
of millions of dollars. The Senator from South Carolina knows 
that after the high rate of taxes was imposed in 1917, that 
being the first year when the taxpayers of the country were 
called upon to make complicated returns, many of them made 
such returns, thinking they knew how to make them; but there 
has been more work attached to the verification of the returns 
of 1917 than to all the returns for subsequent years; and, at 
least under the present conditions, we could not afford to 
shorten the time for the collection of back taxes. 

Mr. DIAL. But we ought, if possible, to simplify the forms. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to ask the Senator from Utah a 
question. Can he tell us about how much money has been col- 
lected on reassessments for the year of 1917? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the figures here for the year 1917, 
but there was a reassessment of over $600,000,000, made during 
the year 1922, to cover the years 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, and 
1921, 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the Senator from Utah does not know 
how much money was actually collected? I should like to have 
the Senator, if he can do so, give us the information as to the 
total amount which was collected on reassessments for the 
years 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923. 

Mr. SMOOT. IL will say to the Senator that I do not think 
the amount collected was apportioned to the different years, 
but J can obtain information as to the total amount. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. We certainly can ascertain the amount 
which was actually collected and the dates of all collections. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I mean to say is that we can not say 
for what year the money was collected. For instance, I do not 
know whether the Senator from Tennessee has had such cases 
ealled to his attention, but, for imstance, where there were 
assessments made for the years 1917, 1918, and 1919 payment 
has been made in one check and one credit has been given, 
and settlement made at one time. The department does not 
keep track of the amount of those payments for each year but 
it credits the amount for the year in which it was collected. 
That information, I think, we can furnish to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR, If the facts can be gotten in both ways— 
that is, for the years for which the taxpayers were assessed 
and the years in-which the collections were made—I had rather 
have the information in that shape. 

I will say to the Senator, frankly, that by reason of the 
tremendous refunds in the last few years I am wondering just 
what relation the collections under reassessments bear to the 
refunds. I should like to have the figures, both as to collections 
on reassessments since the year 1917 and as to refunds. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not recall, Mr. President, the total amount 
of the refunds or the total amount of the collections, but, I 
think, perhaps, I have the figures right here. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator that we know 
what the figures are as to the total amount of refunds. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that the total amount of refunds is 
only about 12 per cent of the total amount of the assessments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not so much concerned about the 
assessments as I am about the collections. There is a great 
difference sometimes between assessments and collections. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator desire me to put the figures 
in the Recorp now? 
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Mr, McKELLAR. I should be very glad if the Senator would 
do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amount of additional assessments and col- 
leetions resulting from office audits and field investigations for 
the year 1917 was $16,597,255; the amount of refunds of taxes 
illegally collected for that same year was $887,127.94. In 1918 
the amount of additional assessments and collections resulting 
from oftice audits and field investigations was $29,984,655, and 
the amount of refunds of taxes illegally collected was $2,088,- 
565.46. In 1919 the amount of additional assessments and col- 
lections was $123,275,768, and the amount of refunds was 
$8,654,171.21. In 1920 the additional assessments and collec- 
tions amounted to $466,889,359, and the refunds amounted to 
$14,127,098. In 1921 the assessments and collections amounted 
to $416,483,708 and the refunds to $28,656,357.95. In 1922 the 
additional assessments and collections amounted to $266,978,873, 
and the refunds amounted to $48,133,127.83. In 1923 the addi- 
tional assessments and collections amounted to $600,670,6382 and 
the amount of refunds to $123,992,820.94. The total for the 
seven years of the additional assessments and collections result- 
ing from office audits and field investigations was $1,920,880,250, 
and the amount of refunds was $226,540,269.33. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will put those figures 
in the Recorp at this point if he has them in convenient form. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be glad to put in the Recorp the figures 
contained in the letter from Mr. C. D. Nash, assistant to the 
commissioner, giving not only the total internal-revenue receipts 
during each one of the years named but the amount of addi- 
tional collections and assessments resulting from audits and 
field investigation and the amount of refunds of taxes illegally 
collected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
referred to will be printed in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 









Amount of addi- 
tional assess- 


Total internal rev - ments and col- | Amount (tes 


funds of taxes 












Year : lections result- ; 
enue receipts - ing from office illegally col- 
- | audits and field | ected. 
investigations 

' 

$809, 393, 640. 44 00 $887, 127.94 

3, 698, 955, 820. 93 29, 00 2, 088, 565. 46 

3, 850, 150, 078. 66 123, 275, 768. 00 8, 654, 171. 21 

5, 407, 580, 251. 81 466, 889, 359. 00 14, 127, 098. 00 

4, 505, 000, 765. 74 416, 483, 708. 00 28, 656, 357. 95 

3, 197, 451, O83. 00 978, 873. 00 48, 134, 127. 83 

2, 621, 745, 227. 57 670, 00 123, 992, 820. 04 

Total (7 years) -..._. | 24, 180, 276, 868. 05 880, 00 | 226, 540, 269. 33 

1924 (first 3 months) _...--- ' 604, 083, 590. 02 820, 00 35, 624, 968. 73 
Cuas total (7 years, | 

i leceese 24, 874, 360, 458. 07 . 00 


Mr. McKELLAR. Now, will the Senator look at those figures 
for a moment and state what the reassessments for 1923 were. 

Mr, SMOOT. They were $600,670,682. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And the refunds as shown by the figures 
were $129,000,000, were they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. They were $123,992,820.94. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator recalls that a few days ago 
there was appropriated $103,000,000 additional for the purpose 
of paying refunds for the year 1923, so that the reassessments 
would amount to about $600,000,000 and the refunds to about 
$200,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that was not,an additional amount. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Yes; that appropriation was in addition to 
the refunds heretofore paid. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that was not for the past year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I happened to look the matter up, I will 
Say to the Senator, and I found that $123,000,000 had been ap- 
propriated last year. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that was not for the year 1923, I will say 
to the Senator; that was for a preceding year 

Mr. McKELLAR. There was a deficiency appropriation of 
$103,000,000 which should be added to those figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but that is not for this year. The total 
for 1923 is $123,000,000, and this amount will be asked for in 
appropriations to meet it, because all that is collected goes into 
tenant? and appropriations have to be made for the re- 

un 

Mr. McKELLAR. What was the original appropriation for 
refunds this year? My recollection is that it was about $123,- 
000,000, but I do not know. 
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Mr. SMOOT. We shall have to have $123,000,000 for 1923. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My recollection is that the appropriation 
made in the bill to pay refunds for this year was $123,000,000, 
and then there was a deficiency of $103,000,000 more. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not for this year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator look into it and give us 
the exact facts about it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will try to look it up and see. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the heading “ Title I1I.—Estate tax,” in section 300, on page 139, 
line 24, after the words “ executor or,” to strike out “ udminis- 
trator” and to insert “ administrator appointed, qualified, and 
acting within the United States, then,” so as to read: 


Sec, 300. When used in this title— 

The term “executor” means the executor or administrator of the 
decedent, or, if there is no executor or administrator appointed, quali- 
fied, and acting within the United States, then any person in actual or 
constructive possession of any property of the decedent. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, is the Senator going to let 
section 301 go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 think the estate-tax section ought to go 
over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think so, too, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless the Senator from New Mexico desires 
some part of it acted on now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think that subject should go 
over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; 1 think the whole thing ought to go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed 
over. The Chair will inquire how far it reaches, 

Mr, FLETCHER. To section 302 on page 143, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; it goes further than that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. That oniy covers the rates. I will ask the Senator from 
New Mexico if he wants the gift tax to go over, too? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; I think that had better 
go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, that takes us down to page 174, “ Tax on 
telegraph and telephone messages.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. That ought to go over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Unless the Senator is willing to strike out 
the tax on telegraph and telephone messages, I hope he will 
let that go over, too. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will let it go over, but I certainly am not 
willing to strike it out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iam very much opposed to that tax. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That will go over, of course. 

Mr. McKELLAR., I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. From page 139 to page 174 
will be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; page 177. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Page 177. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next is “ Title V.—Tax on cigars, tobacco, 
and manufactures thereof.” I think there is hardly a change 
in this whole title. It is satisfactory to every member of the 
committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR., There are some technical amendments 
here, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
the heading on page 177, line 5, after “Title,” to strike out 
“TV” and to insert “ V,” so as to read: 


Title V.—Tax on cigars, tobacco, and manufactures thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 179, after line 16, to insert: 


(e) Section 3392 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec, 3392. All cigars weighing more im 8 pounds per thousand 
shall be packed in boxes not before used for that purpose contain- 
ing, respectively, 3, 5, 7, 10, 12, 13, 25, 50, 100, 200, 250, or 500 cigars 
each; and every person who sells, or offers for sale, or delivers or 
offers to deliver any cigars in any other form than in new boxes as 
above described or who packs in any box any cigars in excess of or 
less than the number provided by law to be put in each box, respec- 
tively, or who falsely brands any box, or affixes a stamp on any box 
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denoting a less amount of tax than that required by law, shall be fined 
for each offense not more than $1,000 and be imprisoned not more than 
two years: Provided, That nothing in this section shall be construed as 
preventing the sale of cigars at retail by retail dealers from boxes 
packed, stamped, and branded in the manner prescribed by law: Pro- 
vided further, That each employee of a manufacturer of cigars shall be 
permitted to use, for personal consumption and for experimental pur- 
poses, not to exceed 21 cigars per week without the manufacturer of 
cigars being required to pack the same in boxes or to stamp or pay any 
internal-revenue tax thereon, such exemption to be allowed under such 


rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe.” | 


Mr. FLETCHER. 
tion 3392 of the Revised Statutes as it now reads. 
Senator please state what the change is? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only change is that cigars may be packed 
in boxes containing three and seven cigars, respectively. We 
have added the package containing three and the package con- 
flaining seven. 
committee and wanted to have a package of three cigars to sell 
for 2 quarter, and they wanted to have a package of seven 
to sell for a dollar, and therefore we have merely 
inserted in the existing law “ three” and “ seven.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I see no objection to that. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Utah whether this section makes any change in the exist- 
ing law relative to the number of cigars that may be used for 


Mr. President, I have not before mé sec- 
Will the 


( igars 


experimental purposes by each cignr manufacturer during the | 


week? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
the exception of inserting “ three” and “ seven.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 


” 


section 508, on page 183, at the beginning of line 22, to strike 
out “amended to read as” and to insert “ reenacted without 


change, as,” so as to read: 
Sec. 503. Section 3360 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by sec- 
704 of the revenue act of 1918, is reenacted without change, as 


follows: 


tion 


‘Sec, 3360, 


collector of 


(a) Every dealer in leaf tobacco shall file with the 
district in which bis business is carried on a state- 
ment in duplicate, subscribed under oath,” etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 503, on page 187, after 
line 11, to strike out: “(f) For the purpose of this section a 
farmer or grower of tobacco or a tobaeco growers’ cooperative 
association shall not be regarded as a dealer in leaf tobaeco in 
respect to the leaf tobacco produced by him or handled by such 
association. As used in this section the term ‘tobacco grow- 
ers’ cooperative association’ means an association of farmers 
or growers of tobacco organized and operated as sales agent 
for the purpose of marketing the tobacco produced by its mem- 
hers and turning back to them the proceeds of sales, less the 
necessary selling expenses, on the basis of the quantity arid 
quality of tebacco furnished by them,” and in lieu thereof to 
insert: . 


the 


(f) For the purposes of this section a farmer or grower of tobacco 
shall not be regarded as a dealer in leaf tobacco in respect to the leaf 
tobaceo produced by bim. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
STANLEY] is not present, but he spoke to me about this provision 
some few days ago. He did not say to me that he wanted to 
make any change at all in it, but as he is not in the Senate 
Chamber at the moment I really think I ought to ask that the 
amendment go over until he is present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think so, too, and I hope the Senator will 
make that request. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I quite agree with the chairman 
of the committee. I am sure the Senator from Kentucky would 
desire to have that done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, at 
the top of page 188, after “ Title,” to strike out “ V” and to in- 
sert “ VI,” so as to make the heading read: 

Title VI.—-Tax on admissions and dues. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in sectoin 600 (a) (2), on page 


188, line 24, after the word “ section,” to strike out “603” and. 


to insert “ 703,” so as to read: 


The cigar manufacturers appeared before the 





Not a word is changed from existing law with | 


(2) Upon tickets or cards of admission to theaters, operas, and other 
places of amusement, sold at news stands, hotels, and places other 
than the ticket offices of such theaters, operas, or other places of ammuse- 
ment, at not to exceed 50 cents in excess of the sum of the established 
price therefor at such ticket offices plus the amount of any tax imposed 
under paragraph (1), a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the amount of 
such excess; and if sold for more than 50 cents in excess of the sum 
of such established price plus the amount of any tax imposed under 
paragraph (1), a tax equivalent to 50 per cent of the whole amount of 
such excess, such taxes to be returned and paid, in the manner and 
subject to the interest provided in section 703, by the person selling 
such tickets. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 600 (a) (3), on page 189, 
line 7, after the word “ section,” to strike out “603” and to in- 
sert “703,” so as to read: 


(3) A tax equivalent to 50 per cent of the amount for which the pro- 
prietors, managers, or employers of any opera house, theater, or other 
place of anfusement sell or dispose of tickets or cards of admission in 
excess of the regular or established price or charge therefor, such tax 
to be returned and paid, in the manner and subject to the interest 
provided in section 703, by the person selling such tickets. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 192, line 3, to change the 
number of the section from “501” to * 601.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Clerk is authorized to change the numbers of sections. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I asked unanimous consent that that be 
done, and it was granted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 602 (2), on page 193, 
line 3, after the word “ section,” to strike out “500 or 501” and 
to insert “ 600 or 601”; and im line 6, after the word “ section,” 
to strike out “501” and to insert “601,” so as to read: 


Sec. 602. (a) Every person receiving any payments for such admis- 
Sion, dues, or fees shal] collect the amount of the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 600 or 601 from the person making such payments. Every club 
or organization having life mémbers shall collect from such members 
the amount of the tax imposed by section 601. Such persons shall 
make monthly returns under oath, in duplicate, and pay the taxes so 
collected to the collector of the district in which the principal office or 
place of business is located. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 194, line 3, after the word 
“ Title,” to strike out “ VI” and to insert “ VII,” so as to read: 


Title VII.—Excise~ taxes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 194, line 4, after “ Sec.,” 
to strike out ‘600. There,” and to insert “700. On and after 


the expiration of 30 days after the enactment of this act there,” 
so as to read: 


Sec. 700. On and after the expiration of 30 days after the enact- 
ment of this act there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid upon 
the following articles sold or leased by the manufacturer, producer, or 


importer a tax equivalent to the following percentage of the price for 
which so sold or leased, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR.. Mr. President, will the Senator explain 
just what was done with automobile truck chassis and auto- 
mobile wagon chassis? 

Mr. SMOOT. The bodies were put in the bill, as requested, 
where they are made by the manufacturer. The tax on acces- 
sories was reduced from 5 per cent to 2} per cent. The auto- 
mobile tax is the same as in existing law. .As to the auto- 
mobile wagon chassis, there is this provision: 


Automobile truck chassis and automobile wagon chassis sold or 
leased for an amount in excess of $1,000— 


That is new, I will say to the Senator. In other words, 
that is to take care of the chassis of the cheap trucks used by 
the farmers. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. I have an amendment to 
offer to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may go over, then, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How much of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want the whole automobile 
section to go over? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. nis 2 iM eaatd te 

Mr. SMOOT. Al) that refers to automobiles and accessories 


and chassis. That will be paragraplis (1), (2), and (3) on 
page 195. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator a 
question. I have not had time to read this section. I sug- 
gested an amendment exempting all school busses and their 
chassis used solely for school purposes, for carrying children 
to centralized schools, which we have in all the States. Is 
that in here? 

Mr. SMOOT. When the Senator spoke to me about it I 
gave a little thought to it. This is a manufacturers’ tax, so 
it does not apply here at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But the schools have to pay it, I know. 

Mr. SMOOT. The manufacturer has to pay it. This is a 
manufacturers’ tax. 

Mr. OVERMAN, 
then? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is taken care of somewhere, but I 
am not sure. I will look it up and let the Senator know. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it was taken care of. I remember 
looking at it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; on page 207 of the bill there is this 
provision : 


Where would that amendment come in, 


Persons carrying on the business of operating or renting passenger 
automobiles for hire shall pay $10 for each such automobile having a 
seating capacity of more than two and not more than seven, and 
$20 for each such automobile having a seating capacity of more 
than seven. The tax imposed by this subdivision shall not be col- 
lected in respect of automobiles used exclusively for conveying school 
children to and from school. 


Mr. OVERMAN. ‘That is all right. 
the amendment, then. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a manufacturers’ tax, and the other 
matter was taken care of under the section beginning on page 
204. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I really think, Mr. President, that the auto- 
mobile section ought to go over, because I know there are some 
Senators here who are interested in it and who will want to 
have something to say in regard to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will let it go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the automobile section go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That extends to what page? 

Mr. SMOOT. That extends to the bottom of page 195. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill, beginning on page 196. 

The next amendment was, in section 700, on page 196, after 
line 12, to strike out “(8) Automatic slot-device vending ma- 
chines, 5 per cent, and automatic slot-device weighing machines, 
10 per cent; if the manufacturer, producer, or importer of any 
such machine operates it for profit, he shall pay a tax in re- 
spect to each such machine put into operation equivalent to 5 per 
cent of its fair market value in the case of a vending machine, 
and 10 per cent of its fair market value in the case of a weigh- 
ing machine” and in lieu thereof to insert: 


(8) Coin-operated devices, coin-operated machines, and devices and 
machines operated by any substitute for a coin, 10 per cent; if the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer of any such device or machine 
operates it for profit, he shall pay a tax in respect of each such device 
or machine put into operation equivalent to 10 per cent of its fair 
market value. 

(9) Mah jong, pung chow, and similar tile sets, and the component 
parts thereof, 10 per cent. 

(10) Radio receiving sets, 10 per cent, 

(11) Parts and accessories for radio receiving sets, sold or leased 
to any person other than a manufacturer or producer of such sets, 
10 per cent. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask that the sections re- 
lating to radio receiving sets, and parts and accessories for 
radio receiving sets, go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, subdivisions (10) and (11)? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Subdivisions (10) and (11). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the striking out of subdivision (8) as it appears in the 
House text, and the insertion in lieu thereof of two new sub- 
divisions (8) and (9). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Subdivisio:s (10) and (11) 
will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, in section 703, on page 198, line 
22, after the word “ section,” to strike out “ 600 or 602,” and to 
insert “700 or 702,” so as to read: 


Sec, 703. Every person lable for any tax imposed by section 700 
702 shall make monthly returns under oath in duplicate and pay 
taxes imposed by such sections to the collector for the district in 
ich is located the principal place of business, Such returns shall 


I have no objection to 


a 





| or,” and in the same line, after the word “ flat,” 


v137 


contain such information and be made at such times and ia such 
manner as the commissioner, with the approval of the 


Secretary, may 
by regulations prescribe. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 704 (b), on page 199, 
at the beginning of line 25, to strike out “ eyeglasses, spectacles, 
to strike out 
*‘tableware,” and to insert “tableware, or articles used for 
religious purposes,” and on page 200, line 2, after the words 
“in excess of,” to strike out “$40,” and insert “ $25,” 


sO ts 
to read: 


(b) The tax imposed by subdivision (a) shall not apply to (1) 
surgical instruments, musical instruments, silver-plated flat tableware, 
or articles used for religious purposes; (2) articles sold or leased for 
an amount not in excess of $25; or (3) watches sold or leased for an 
amount not in excess of $60. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 705 (a), 
line 24, after the word “ section,” to strike out “ 600,” and to 
insert “ 700"; on page 201, line 4, after the word “ section,” 
to strike out “600,” and to insert “ 700,” and in line 6, after 
the word “ section,’ to strike out “ 600,” and to insert “ 700,” 
so as to read; 


on page 200, 


Sec. 705. (a) If (1) any person has, prior to January 1, 1924, mada 
a bona fide contract with a dealer for the sale or lease, after the tax 
takes effect, of any article in respect of which a tax is imposed by sec- 
tion 700, or by this subdivision, and in respect of which no corre- 
sponding tax was imposed by section 900 of the revenue act of 1921, 
and (2) such contract does not permit the adding, to the amount te 
be paid thereunder, of the whole of the tax imposed by section 700 
of this fact or by this subdivision; then the vendee or lessee shall, in 
lieu of the vendor or lessor, pay so much of the tax imposed by section 
700 of this act or by this subdivision as ts not so permitted to be 
added to the contract price. If a contract of the character above le- 
scribed was made with any person other than a dealer, no tax shall 
be collected under this act. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, at the proper time I want to 
move to amend on page 200, line 7, to strike out the period 
and to insert a semicolon and the following: 


or bonds issued to such building and loan associations by members 
thereof in connection with loans obtained from the associations. 


Mr. SMOOT. I think this is the wrong place for the in- 
sertion of that amendment, and it should be offered to another 
part of the bill. The Senator can offer it after we get through 
with the committee amendments, 

The PRESIDING GFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment on page 200, line 24. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in section 705 (b), on page 201, 
line 14, after the word “ section,” to strike out “600” and to 
insert “700,” and in line 23, after the word “ section,” to strike 
out “600” and to insert “ 700,” so as to read: 


(b>) If (1) any person has, prior to January 1, 1924, made a bona 
fide contract with any other person for the sale or lease, after the tax 
takes effect, of any article in respect of which a tax is imposed by 
section 700 of this act, and in respect of which a corresponding but 
greater tax was imposed by section 900 of the revenue act of 1921, 
(2) the contract price includes the amount of the tax imposed by 
section 900 of the revenue act of 1921, and (3) such contract does not 
permit the deduction, from the amount to be paid thereunder, of the 
whole of the difference between the corresponding tax imposed by sec 
tion 900 of the revenue act of 1921 and the tax imposed by section 
700 of this act, then the vendor or lessor shall refund to the vendee 
or lessee so much of the amount of such difference as is not so per- 
mitted to be deducted from the contract price. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 705 (c), on page 202, 
line 8, after the word “ section,” to strike out “600” and to 
insert “700,” so as to read; 


(c) If (1) any person has, prior to January 1, 1924, made a bona 
fide contract with any other person for the sale or lease, after the date 
of the enactment of this act, of any article in respect of which a tax 
was imposed by section 900 or 904 off the revenue act of 1921, 
and in respect of which no corresponding tax is imposed by sec 
tion 700 of this act, (2) the contract price includes the amount of the 
tax imposed by section 900 or 904 of the revenue act of 1921, and (3) 
such contract does not permit deduction, from the amount to be paid 
thereunder, of the tax imposed by section 900 or 904 of the revenue 
act of 1921, then the vendor or lessor shall refund to the vendee or 
lessee so much of the amount of such tax as Is not so permitted to be 
deducted from the contract price. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, in section 705 (d), on page 202, 
line 22, after the word “section,” to strike out “603” and to 
insert “ 703,” so as to read: 


(4) The taxes payable by the vendee or lessee under subdivision (a) 
shall be paid to the ven@or or lessor at the time the sale or lease is 
consummated and collected, returned and paid to the United States by 
such vendor in the same manner and subject to the same 
interest as provided by seetion 708. 

The amendment 

The next 
Te, 
make 

Title 


or lessor 


was agreed to. 

amendment was, on page 203, line 11 
to strike out “ VII” and to insert 
the heading read: 


Vill 


, after the word 
“VIII,” so as to 


Special taxes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the heading “ Title VIII 
Special taxes,” on page 203, after line 11, to strike out: 
CAPITAL STOCK TAX 


Sec. 700. (a) On and after July 1, 1924, in lieu of the 
by section 1000 of the revenne act of 1921— 

(1) Every ymestic corporation shall pay annually a special excise 
tax with respect to earrying on or doing business, equivalent to $1 for 
each $1,000 of so much of the fair average value of its capital stock 
the preceding year ending June 30 as is in excess of $5,000. In 
estimating the value of capital stock the surplus and undivided profits 
“shall be ineludéd, 

(2) Rvyery foreign corporation shall pay annually a special excise 
tax with respect to carrying on or doing business in the United States, 
oquivalent to $1 for each $1,000 of the average amount of capital em- 
ployed in the transaction of its, business in the United States during 
the preceeding year ending June 80. 

(b) The taxes imposed by this section shall not apply in any year 
any ecerporation which was not engaged in business (or in the case 
of a foreign corporation not engaged in business in the United States) 
during the preceding year ending June 30, nor to any corporation 
enumerated in section 231, nor to any insurance company subject to 
the tax imposed by section 243 er 246. 

(c) Section 257 shall apply te all returns filed wich 
for purposes of the tax imposed by this section. 

Mr. McK ELLAR. 
the capital-stock 
because the 


tax imposed 


for 


Ta 


ihe commissioner 


Will the Senator from Utah explain why 
tax was stricken out? I suppose it was 
tax on corporations was raised. 


Mr. SMOOT. The amendment will go over, anyhow. 
Mr. McKELLAR, I would be very glad to have the Senator 


give us his views at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. The views of the commiitee In relation to the 
eapital-stock tax may be summed up as follows: Under exist- 
ing law there is a net tax of 124 per cent on the profits of.a 
corporation, Under existing law there is also a tax of $1 
upon every $1,000 of the capital stock of every corporation, 
Under the existing law there haye to be two returns; that Is, 
every organization makes a return not only upon the capital 
gain but it has also to make a return upon the capital stock 
under the $1l-a-thousand tax. 

There have been complaints made by many of the corpora- 
tions of the country that that imposes an unnecessary burden, 
not only in keeping the tax account itself but in making the 
returns as well, and the committee decided that they would 
raise the 124 per cent flat upon the incomes of corporations to 
14 per cent and then relieve the corporations of the tax of 
a dollar on every thousand dollars of their capital stock. 


Mr. DFAT. If ask that the amendment may go over. 
Mr. McKELLAR. It is going over, but the Senator from 


Utah is making a statement about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator from Tennessee asked me to make 
a brief statement as to what the amendment meant. I did so 
yesterday in my specch, perhaps more elaborately then I will 
at this time. 

The Senator asks whether there would be a gain or a loss 
in revenue from these changes. There will be a gain to the 
Government of about $19,000,000, and I say to the Senator 
that the gain will all come from corporations whose net income 
is more than 6% per cent. There will be an additional tax 
imposed on those corporations, If a corporation’s. income is 
less than 63 per cent, there will be a gain to that class of 
corporations. That, in substance, is what the amendment pro- 
vides, 

Mr. McKELLAR. There will be a net gain to the Govern- 
ment of about $19,000,000 as between the two taxes? 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but it relieves the taxpayers of the 
burden of making returns. They will have te make only one 
return, 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Is not that a pretty costly relief? The 


corporation tax, of course, is a tax on business. 
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Mr. SMOOT. So is the other. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know; but the other is smaller. 

Mr. SMOO’. The Government has this question ever pres- 
ent, The law provides that the tax shall be $1 on every $1,000 
of capital stock, not the face value of the stock, but if the 
market value of the stock is more than the face value of 
the steck, then it shall be assessed upen the market value 
of the stock. That requires an examination into every single 
return based upon capital stock to determine what the actual 
market value of the stock is. If the market value of the 
stock is less than a hundred cents on the dollar, then of course 
the face value will be the basis of the assessment. Which- 
ever is the highest will be the basis of the assessment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can see that there is a probability, at 
least, that this is a more equitable tax. But would not 135 
per cent instead of 14 per cent produce as much return as is 
now produced? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; 
about $60,000,000,- 

Mr. McKELLAR. What percentage of the corporation tax 
would make up, exactly or approximately, for the taking off 
of the capital-stock tax? ; 

Mr. SMOOT. To make an even number, 14. If you just 
take off the $19,000,000, we would have something like 13 and 
perhaps five-eighths, or something lIfke that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am much obliged for the Senator's ex- 
planation. The amendment will go over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator whether under 
this plan corporations will not be tempted to issue stoek? 
Since they do not have to pay any longer a dollar a thousand 
on their stock will they not issue stock, and then you tax 
them a certain per cent on their net income based on the capi- 
tal stock? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, ‘The law provides that the tax shall, be 
based on the market value. No matter what the market value 
is they have to pay the tax, So they could not escape in 
that way at all, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How much does the Senator 
want included in that which is to be passed ever? 

Mr. SMOOT. From line 12, page 203, to line 14, page 204, 
to the heading “ Miscellaneous occupational taxes.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
passed over, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Miscellaneous 
occupational taxes,” on page 204, after line 17, to strike out: 
“(1) Brokers shall pay $50, Every person whose business it is 
to negotiate purchases or sales of stocks, bonds, exchange, bul- 
lion, coined money, bank notes, promissory notes, other securi- 
ties, produce or merchandise, for others, shall be regarded as a 
broker. If a broker 1s a meniber of a stock exchange, or if he 
is a member of any produce exchange, board of ade or simf- 
lar organization, where produce or merchandise is sold, he 
shall pay an additional amount as follaws: If the average value, 
during the preceding year ending June 30, of a seat or member- 
ship in such exchange or organization was $2,000 er more but 
net more than $5,000, $100 ; if such value was more than $5,000, 
$150” and in lien to insert: : 

(1) Brokers, except brokers’ exclusively negotiating purchases or 
sales of produce or merchandise, shall pay $50. SNvery person whose 
business it is to negotiate purchases or sales of stock, bonds, exchange, 
bultion, coined money, bank notes, promissory notes, other securities, 
produce, or merchandise fur others shall be regarded as a broker. If 
any broker is a member of a stock exchange or if he is a member of any 
produce exchange, board of trade, or similar organization, where produce 
or merchandise is sold, he shall (whether or not he is Hable to any 
tax under the first sentence of this paragraph, and in addition to such 
tax, if any) pay an amount as follaws; If the average value, during the 
preceeding year ending June 30, of a seat or membership in sueh 
exchange or organization was $2,000 or more but not more than $5,000, 
$100; if such value was more than $5,000 but not more than $10,000, 
150; if such value was more than $10,000, $250. 

Mr. DIAL. If I understand this séction, those brokers men- 
tioned are excinded ; they pay nothing at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Government loses $400,000 a year by the 
amendment, but the committee thought they should be ex- 
cluded, and therefore the bill was reported exeluding them. 
Mr. OVERMAN, Take an agent in my town who buys and 
sells Armour’s meats; would he be exempt? 

Mr. SMOOT. . Yes; any. broker whe handles Teedece or 
merchandise is exempt. In fact, they ¢an sell all sorts of 
merchandise to a store or to one else—any farm product of 
any name or nature—and they do not pay a tax. They can sell 
dry goods and Ot ily take It covers brokers in garm prod- 
ucts and merchandise. 

Mr. McKHELLAR. “What return does this tax on brokers 
bring? 


we would lose. We would fall shert 
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Mr. SMOOT. Four hundred thousand dollars. That is, what 
we have excluded-—farm products and merchandise—produces 
$400,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I mean the entire tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. About $1,400,000 taxes, with $400,000 off, 
which will leave about $1,200,000, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think where we can take taxes off busi- 
ness it is a mighty good plan to do it. I see that there are 
some equitable grounds for this tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI have no particular interest in brokers 

Mr. COPELAND. T should like to ask the Senator about the 





amendment on page 205. Did the committee get any protests | 


from the New York Stock Exchange about that? 
Mr. SMOOT. Yes; we had protests from the New York 
Stock Fixchange. 
Mr. COPELAND. Did they appear before the committee? 
Mr. SMOOT. No; thelr brief was considered by the com- 


mittee. 
Mr. DILL. What is the present law? 
Mr. SMOOT. This is the existing law. 
Mr. DILL. In what way did the House change the exist- 


ing law? 

Mr. SMOOT. The House copied the existing law word for 
word, and the existing law includes brokers in farm products 
and merchandise. The committee struck those words out, and 
tat took off $400,000 per annua, 

Mr. DILL. The Senate committee is abolishing the tax on 
brokers to that extent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes: that is what we propose to do, 

Mr. McK ELLLAR. Is that the only change? 

Mr. SMOOT, ‘There is one other bracket with an inerease, 
I think, fournd on page 205. 


If such value was more than $5,000 but not more than $10,000, 
$150 


One hundred and fifty dollars was the limit before, 
If such valme was more than $10,000, $250 


That is new. 

The PRWSIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment beginning on page 204, line 18, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 800 (5), on page 
206. line 15, after the word “pay,” to strike out “$5” and 
insert “$10,” so as to read: 


(5) Proprietors of bowling alleys and billiard rooms shall pay 
$10 for each alley or table. Bvery building or place where bowls are 
thrown or where games of billiards or pool are played shall be re- 
garded as a bewling alley or a billiard room, respectively, unless no 
charge is made for the use of the alleys or tables, 


Mr. McKELLAR, Why did the committee make that recom- 
mendation ? 

Mr. SMOOT, It is the existing law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I haye as many letters about that as 
about almost any other provision in the Dill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ip 99 per cent of the cases in which I have 
received letters about this item the writers have been mis- 
taken as to what the provision means. 

As the House had it, it provides that— 


Proprietors of bowling alleys and billiard rooms shall pay $5 for 
each alley or table. Wvery building or place where bowls are thrown 
or where games of billards or pool are played shall be regarded as 
a bowling alley or a Ddilliard room, respectively, unless no charge 
is made for the use of the alleys or tables. 
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Mr. COPELAND. The 
not ruin the business? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think It will. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What amount of tax does it produce? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not tell the Senator, because I have not 
the amount in my memoranda here 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator from Utah if 


Senator's judgment is that it would 


| the language at the end of the paragraph, between Hines 14 
| and 19, inclusive, is the same as the language in existing law? 


' 


Mr. SMOOT. My attention has been called to the fact that 
these words were ailded: “unless no charge is made for the 
use of the alleys or tables.” There is that difference from 
existing law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a fact that under existing law the 
number of tables has steadily decreased, Under existing law 
and under the existing tax, the number of billiard tables in 
use commercially has steadily decreased. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be the case. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And the income from the tax toe the 
Government has decreased. Does the Senator think this will 
save that situation? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; because now where they make hu 
charge they will not have to pay a tax. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My information is that the particular 
decrease has been in the number of commercial tables, pot in 


| the elubs. 


Mr. SMOOT. I can not conceive that where there js a 
billiard room a tax of $5 a year would have that effect. 

Mr. WADSWORTH.» gut it is $10 a year. 

Mr. SMOOT, That is what they say the increase has done. 
The increase is $5. Forty-one cents a month, or 14 cents a day, 


|} on a billiard table is going to close it up, so they say. I doe 





not believe 14 cents a day is going to close up any billiard table. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I am referring to the existing law. 
Mr. SMOO'T. Under the existing law it weuld be 23 cents. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. And under the existing law it is a 
fact that many a billiard table has been scrapped and put in 
the cellar or attic because it did not pay the proprietor a 
sufficient sum to justify him in paying $10 a year tax on 
each table. 
Mr. SMOOT. If he can not pay 23 cents a day on each table, 
| then if he had all the taxes taken off he would still se rap it. 


Two and two-third cents a day never would keep him out of 
business, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. [But $10 a year is a little more than 23 


cents a day. 


Mr, SMOOT. It is less than 8 cents a day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment has been 
agreed to. The Secretary will continue the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, in section 800, on page 208, after 


line 7, to strike out; 


If any person first becomes subject to the tax invposed by subdivision 
(1), (2), (3), or (4) after December 31 in any fiscal year, he shall pay 
for such fiscal year only one-half the tax specified in such subdivision. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Special to- 
bacco manufacturers’ tax,” in section 801, on page 208, line 26, 
after the word “ pay,” to strike out “$12.” and insert “$12;” 
so as to read: 


Manufacturers of tobacco whose annual sales exceed 50,000 and do 
not exceed 100,000 peunds shall each pay $12; 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Penalty for 


That is the House provision. If there is no charge, there is | nonpayment of special taxes,” in section 808, on page 211, at the 


no tax. 


Mr, COPELAND. That would mean that in a elub there | 


would be no tax? 


Mr. SMOOT. Where there is no charge, there is no jaxx'| 


Most of my letters have referred to organizations such as the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows and similar organizations, 


is simply for the use of the members.” Then I have said, 
“This does not apply to you at all. This simply applies to a 
place where there is a charge made for the use of the table 
or bowling alley.” 

What does it mean? It means that wherever there is a 
charge made for a bowling alley there is a tax of $10 a year, 
That would be 83 cents a month. That would be a little less 
than 3 eents a day for the whole tax, or an increase of 
1} cents a day over what the House fixed it. sa 


beginning of line 21, to strike out the numerals “ TOU, TOt, 
702” and.to insert “ 800 or 801,” se as to read: 


Sec. 803, Any person who carries on any business or occupation for 


| which a special tax is imposed by section 800 or 801, without having 


| paid the special tax therein provided, shall, besides being Mable for the 
and when they haye come to me I haye asked them, “Do you payment of such special tax, be subject to a penalty of not more thnn 


charge anything for your tables?” They would say, “No; it | 


$1,000 or to imprisonment for not more than one year, or both, 


The amendment was agreed te. 
The next amendment was, on page 220, line 11, after the word 
“Title,” to strike out “VLIL” and te insert “IX,” so as to 


| make the heading read: 


Title [X.—Stamp faxes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the heading “Title IX.— 
Stamp taxes,” in section 902 (c), on page 222, lime 6, alter the 








_.. 


word “ section,” 


to read: 


to strike out “804” and insert “904,” so as 


(c) Makes use of any adhesive stamp to denote any tax imposed by 
this title without canceling or obliterating such stamp as prescribed 
in section 904, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Schedule A.— 
Stamp taxes,” on page 231, after iine 2, to insert: 

5. Drafts or checks (payable otherwise than at sight or on demand) 
upon their acceptance or delivery within the United States, whichever 
is prior, promissory notes, except bank notes issued for circulation, 
and for each renewal of the same, for a sum not exceeding $100, 2 
and for each additional $100 or fractional part thereof, 2 cents, 

This subdivision shall not apply to a promissory note secured by the 
pledge of bonds or obligations of the United States issued after April 
24, 1917, or secured by the pledge of a promissory note which itself is 
secured by the pledge of such bonds or obligations: Provided, That in 
either case the par value of such bonds or obligations shall be not less 
than the amount of such note. 


Mr. McKELLAR. 
Mr. SMOOT, 
or on demand.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. What does that mean? 

Mr. SMOOT. It means that every check that is paid on de- 
mand will pay no tax, but if there is a draft or check drawn 
payable six months after date, or anything like that, then there 
is a tax. 


cents ; 


Is that a tax on bank checks? 
No; it reads “ payable otherwise than at sight 


Mr. McKELLAR. The tax will not bring in any material 
amount? 
Mr. SMOOT. This is what the result will be. We have 


taken the existing law as it is. The gain over the 7 sovision 
of the House would be $2,150,000 by restoring the existing law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This is a restoration? 

Mr. SMOOT. It restores existing law word for word. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The House struck it out? 

Mr. SMOOT. It did. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am going to ask the Senator to let the 
amendment go over, 

Mr. SMOOT. It may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
was, on page 234, line 18, after the word “ Title,” to strike out 
“1X” and to insert “ X,” so as to make the heading read: 

Title X.—Board of tax appeals. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the amendment relating to the 
board of tax appeals may go over, too. 

Mr. SMOOT. They may be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments 
passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 241, line 21, after the word 
“ Title,” to strike out “ X” and insert “ XI,” so aS to make the 
heading read: 


The amendment will be passed 


will be 


Title XI.—General administrative provisions, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Rules and 
regulations,” in section 1101, on page 242, line 6, after the word 
“act,” to strike out the comma and the following words: “ Pro- 
vided such regulations shall not enlarge or modify any pro- 
visions of this act and of any other law, and all such rules and 
regulations and all amendments thereto shall be annually re- 
ported to Congress,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 1101. The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, is 
authorized to prescribe all needful rules and regulations for the en- 
forcement of this act, 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
amendment? 


May I ask the Senator the purpose of that 


Mr. SMOOT. The words stricken out were omitted as sur- 
plusage. There is no necessity for the provision. 
Mr. OVERMAN. I will ask the Senator whether, in his 


judgment, the bill simplifies the manner and method of making 
returns? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not this particular section. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am talking about the bill generally. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have tried, wherever there is any ambi- 
guity in the existing law, to clear it up so that there will be no 
doubt whatever as to the meaning of the law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does it take an expert now to make out 
the returns? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have simplified the form of returns as 
much as possible. I know the Senator will recognize that the 
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form is very much more simple for 1923 than it was for 1922. 
But under existing law, with the taxes that are imposed, I do 
not see how it is possible to simplify them any more than they 
were simplified for the returns of 1923. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that this amendment may go over, 
The Senator says it is surplusage. It is quite the contrary, in 
my opinion. It is one of the most important provisions in the 
bill, as I read it. I may be mistaken about it. Rules and 
regulations issued by the Secretary of the Treasury are usually 
regarded as law, and the proviso says, “ provided such regu- 
lations shall not enlarge or modify any provisions of this act 
and of any other law.” That is proposed to be stricken out. 
I think it ought to stay in. I ask the Senator to let the amend- 
ment go over, 

Mr. SMOOT. It may go over; but I will say to the Senator 
that they could not do that, anyhow. No regulation of any 
department can set aside the law. , 

Mr. McKELLAR. My understanding is that they do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. We do not want them to do it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; we do not, and we want to have it 
fixed so that they can not do it. This provision provides spe- 
cifically that they can not do it. I want them to be prevented 
from doing it, and accordingly I want that language retained 
in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment may go over, but they could 
not do any such thing, anyway. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is 
about it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Where the language is so broad as this, 
“The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, is au- 
thorized to prescribe all needful rules and regulations for the 
enforcement of this act,” that would seem to. be a sort of limita- 
tion that the regulations adopted would have the force and effect 
of law. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it has been held to the contrary. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the words should be left in any- 
way. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The regulations made by the Department 
of Agriculture, for instance, where they are authorized to make 
regulations, have the force of law. 

Mr. SMOOT. The regulations must be consistent with the 
law. It can not stand if it is in violation of the law. 

Mr. McKELLAR, If that is so, what is the objection to hay- 
ing it specifically set out in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There is no objection if the Senator wants to 
load the bill up with unnecessary words. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; we do not want to load it up, but we 
want to have it perfectly clear and specific that neither the 
Secretary of the Treasury nor any other official shall ever make 
rules and regulations that have the force of law. It will never 
be done with my approval. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Tennessee will un- 
doubtedly agree with me that the very language which is con- 
tained in lines 4, 5, and 6 is inserted in practically every bill 
that we pass granting power to an executive department to do 
anything, and seldom if ever do we add the language which has 
here been stricken out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and it has been frequently held, too, 
that those rules have the force of law and are upheld. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Provided they are within the purview 
of the statute. I desire to remind the Senator that there is 
nothing strange, new, or mysterious in what the committee has 
done. We have it in practically every statute. If the Senator 
is deeply concerned about it, I advise him to go back to his 
office as soon as possible and get the Revised Statutes of the 
United States and bring in a series of amendments adding to a 
myriad of statutes the language which the House adds here. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it is very important that it should 
be here in view of the large powers given. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall expect the Senator to offer a 
large number of amendments to existing law. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will take care of this one first. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What the Senator from New York said is 
true. It is almost necessary that there should be some special 
provision, but the circumstances in connection with these tax 
matters are rather different from the ordinary legislative pro- 
visions regarding departments of the Government. I see no 
reason why these rules and regulations and all amendments 
thereto should not be reported to the Congress and be made 
public. One difficulty is that they may make rales and regula- 
tions in a day and nobody knows what they are. The taxpayer 
can not know and he is penalized, because he has not complied 
to some rule or regulation about which he knows nothing. I 
think it is a very excellent provision that the rules and regula- 
tions should be reported to Congress and become public property. 


nothing like being specifie 
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Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that the rules and 
regulations are distributed by the hundreds of theusands. 
There is not a taxpayer in the United States who is at all in- 
terested whe can not zo to his lecal office and get 190 copies of 
them if he wants them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I know; but the department can make new 
enes every day in the week if they want te do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And, as a matter of fact, they do make 
them in just that way. I have had very serious complaint time 
and again that a case has been submitted under the rules, and 
when the case is decided it is found that those rules have been 
altered or repealed and the case decided on an entirely new set 
of rules. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would not make any difference in a situa- 
tion of that kind. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it does not, we had better provide 
something that will make a difference, so the regulations may 
be reported and we may know and everybody may know what 
they are. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, this is a general provision put in 
many laws for the purpose of allowing the officer having In 
charge the administration of the law power to make such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary. It is impossible 
for us to put into a law everything that may apply to every 
move made by the officer having in charge the enforcement of 
the law. That is all there is te it. No officer of the Govern- 
ment ecan make auy rule or any regulation in violation of the 
law itvelf with anv binding force. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not in violation of it; but he extends the 
law in a way or adds to the law or modifies the law without 
absolutely violating it. At any zate, I think the general previ- 
sion is all right, and I am inclined to think there ought to be 
some limitation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amendment will go over, anyway. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

Mr. COPELAND... I would like permission to effer an amend- 
ment to be added on page 52, to insert a section to provide for 
deductions for doctor bills, hospital bills, and drugs used for 
remedial purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be printed and lie on the 
table. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
and lie on the table. 

The next amendment was, in section 1102 (c), on page 242, 
line 25, before the words “ to be,” to strike out “or VII” and 
to insert “ VII, or VILi,” so as to read: 


The amendment will be printed 


RECORDS, STATEMENTS, AND SPECIAL RETURNS 


Sec. 1102. (a) Every person liable to any tax imposed by this act, 
or for the collection thereof, shall keep such records, render vuder 
eath such statements, make sueh returns, and ecemply with such rules 
and regulations as the commissioner, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary, may from time to time prescribe, 

(b) Whenever in the judgment of the commissioner necessary he 
may require any persov, by notice served upon him, to make a return, 
render under oath such statements, or keep such records as the commis- 
sioner deems sufficient to show whether or not such person is liaple 
to tax. 

(c) The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may by 
regulation prescribe that any return required by Titles IV, V, VI, VU, 
or VIII to be under oath may, if the amount of the tax covered thereby 
is not In excess of $10, be signed or acknowledged before two witnesses 
instead of under oath. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 1102, on page 243, after 
line 3, to insert: 


(d) Any oath or affirmation required by the previsions of this act 
or regulations made under autherity thereof may be administered by 
any officer authorized to administer oaths for general purposes by the 
law of the United States or ef any State, Territory, or possession of 
the United States, wherein such sath er affirmation is administered, or 
by any consular officer of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the amendment just agreed 
to allews oaths to be administered by notaries public in cases 
where under State laws they can administer oaths. 

Mr. SMOOT. The object of the amendment is to remove any 
question as to the officers whe are authorized to administer 
oaths under this act. 

Mr. PLETCHPR. That is a goed provision. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

‘The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the subhead “ Administrative review,” im section 1107, on page 


| 


246, lime 20, after the word “ section,” 
to imsert “1,000,” and in line 21, 
trative” to insert “or accounting,” 
read: 

Sec. 1107. In the abgence of frand or mistake In mathematical calcu 
lation, the findings of facts in and the decision of the commissioner 
upon for in case the Secretary is nuthorized to approve the same, then 
after such approval) the merits of any claim presented under or au- 
thorized by the internal-revenue laws shall not, ex 


to strike out “ 800" and 
after the word “ adminis 
so as to make the section 


ept as provided fn 

section 1000, be subject to review by any other administrative or ac 
counting officer, employee, or agent of the United St 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 


from, Utah does that mean that the accounting officer of the 
Treasury would not have such a right, or does it refer to him 
in any way? 
Mr. SMOOQOT. ‘Yes: that refers to the aceounting officer. 
Mr. MekKKLILAR.. Dees it refer to the comptrelier? 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it refers to the comptroller. 
Mr. McKELLAR. I de not know just what effect it would 
have, but 1 am inclined to think that frequently the comp 


troller’s supervision is very goed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senater that it is splendid; 
and not only that, but that his supervision saves millions and, 
indeed, hundreds of millions ef dollars te the Government of 
the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it does, and I was merely wonder- 
ing whether for that reason we ought to adopt the amendment. 
[ am not going to ask that it go ever; but if upon examination 
it shall be necessary to change it, I know we may have it 
reconsidered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This prevision, if agreed to, would except 
rulings under the revenue laws from the censideration of the 
comptroller. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In future the comptroller would have neo 
power to pass on them. It is a very important provision, I do 
not know but what we had better let the amendment go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this only appties to the merits 
of the claim, not as fo fts legality at all. Of course the account- 
ing officer has to pass upon every check that is paid. 

Mr. McKELLAR. TI do not know; but [ think this provision 
rather makes an exception. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is its object. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The provision relates to appeal claims 
under the administration ef the tax law. The Senator from 
‘Tennessee would not imagine that such a question should go to 
the General Accounting Office? 

Mr. SMOOT. It merely covers appeals on the merits of the 
elaim. 

Mr. McKPLLAR. Such mattets must co to the aceounting 
officer now, or this amendment weuld not ‘he necessary. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I suppose the provision is designed 
to clarify the matter, in order to make it plain that such 


cases shall not ge te him. Let the Senator merely read the 
paragraph through. He does net, T assume, want the general 
accounting officer te pass wpon the merits of a claim for re- 
fund under the tax law? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the act of 17921 it was left out, 
question arose later as to why it was teft out. 
merely putting it back. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has any question ever arisen 
the accounting officer and the ‘Treasury Department? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not as to the merits of the Gaim. 


and a 
Now we are 


between 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Only as to the legality of the pay- 
ment. 
Mr. McKELLAR. With the understanding that we may 


have a reconsideration of the amendment, if necessary, I shall 
not object. 

The PRESTPING OFFTCHR. Without objection the amend- 
ment ?s agreed to. The Secretary will continue the reading 
of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, 
under the subhead “ Limitation on assessments and suits by 
the United States,” in section 1100'(b), on page 247, line 22, 
after the words “may .be,” to strike out “ assessed at,” and to 
insert “ assessed, and a preceeding in court for the cobection 


of such tax may he begun without, assessment, at,” so as to 
read; 


(») In ease of a false or fraudulent return with intent to evade 
tax, of a failure to Me a required return, or of a willfal attempt 
im any manner ‘to defext or evade tax, the tax may be assessed, and a 
proceeding in court for the collection of such tex may be begua 
without aesessment, at any time. 
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Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, I think that. amendment 
ought to go over, in accordance with the action on other similar 
amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is merely an amendment involving a 
clerical change corresponding to the amendment which we 
made in section 278a and section 31la. I am told that those 
amendments were passed over; so this also ought to go over. 

Mr, FLETCHER. They were passed over, and this amend- 
ment raises the same question that is involved in those amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. It raises the same question exactly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am inclined to think that there ought 
to be stricken out from this language, and the language also 
on the previous pages where the question was involved, the 
words “of a failure to file a required return.” In the case of 
fraud or any fraudulent attempt or intention on the part of any 
taxpayer, I have no objection to the Government proceeding im- 
mediately and without any notice, but for mere failure to file 
a return I think it would be extending the provision a little too 
far. At any rate, we had better let it go over, and, perhaps, we 
can offer an amendment to it later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment has gone over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was in 
section 1109, at the top of page 248, to strike out “(c) 
Where the assessment of the tax is made within the period 
prescribed in subdivisions (a) and (b) such tax may be 
collected at any time by distraint or by a _ proceeding 
in court, but nothing in this subdivision shall be construed 
as preventing the beginning, without assessment, of a pro- 
ceeding in court for the collection of the tax, before the ex- 
piration of the period provided in subdivision (a) for the be- 
ginning of such proceeding,” and in lieu thereof to insert: 


(c) Where the assessment of the tax is made within the period pre- 
scribed in subdivisions (a) and (b) such tax may be collected by dis- 
traint or by a proceeding in court, begun within six years after 
the assessment of the tax. Nothing in this act shall be construed as 
preventing the beginning, without assessment, of a proceeding in 
court for the collection of the tax at any time before the expiration of 
the period provided in subdivision (a) for the beginning of such pro- 


ceding. 


Mr. FLETCHER. That amendment ought to go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over, 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the attention of the Senator from Florida 
to the fact that this is exactly the same amendment that we 
agreed to at a point earlier in the bill, and there was no objec- 
tion made to that amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator refers to both subsections 
(c) and (d)? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I refer to both of them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 1109, on page 248, after line 16, to strike out “(d) This 
section shall not (1) authorize the assessment of a tax or the 
beginning of a proceeding in court for the collection of a tax if 
at the time of the enactment of this act such assessment or pro- 
ceeding was barred by the period of limitation then in existence, 
or (2) affect any assessment made, or proceeding in court 
begun, before the enactment of this act,” and in lieu thereof 
insert : 


(d) This section shall not (1) authorize the assessment of a tax 
or the collection thereof by distraint or by a proceeding in court if 
at the time of the enactment of this act such assessment, distraint, or 
proceeding was barred by the period of limitation then in existence, 
or (2) affect any assessment made, or distraint or proceeding in court 
begun, before the enactment of this act. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to reserve that amendment, because 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorer] is now absent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Georgia made the reservation 
on a previous amendment which is exactly similar. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Georgia also called my 
attention to the amendment on page 248 and suggested that it 
ought to go over. I have no objection, however, to agreeing to 
it, with the understanding that if he. desires to reopen the 
question he shall have the privilege of doing so. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator shall have that privilege. 


SS Le 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the subhead “ Limitation on prosecutions by the United States,” 
in section 1110 (a), on page 249, line 10, after the word “is,” 
to strike out “reenacted without change” and to insert 
“amended to read,” so as to read: 


LIMITATION ON PROSECUTIONS BY THE UNITED STATES 


Sec. 1110, (a) The act entitled “An act to limit the time within 
which prosecutions may be instituted against persons charged with vio- 
lating internal-revenue laws,” approved July 5, 1884, is amended to 
read as follows: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1110 (a), on page 249, 
line 16, after the word “ offense,” to insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing proviso: 


Provided, That for offenses involving the defrauding or attempting to 
defraud the United States or any agency thereof, whether by conspiracy 
or not, and in any manner, the period of limitation shall be six years, 
but this proviso shall not apply to acts, offenses, or transactions which 
were barred by law at the time of the enactment of the revenue act 
of 1924: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1112, on page 251, line 
15, before the word “All” to insert “(a)”; and in line 23, 
after the word “or,” to strike out “sum,”’” and to insert 
“sum,” so as to read: 


Sec. 8228. (a) All claims for the refunding or crediting of any in- 
ternal-revenue tax alleged to have been erronously or illegally assessed 
or collected, or of any penalty alleged to have been collected without 
authority, or of any sum alleged to have been excessive or in any man- 
ner wrongfully collected must, except as provided in section 281 of 
the revenue act of 1924, be presented to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue within four years next after the payment of such tax, penalty, 
or sum. 


Mr. McKELLAR. That amendment relates to refunds. I 
ask that all the provisions affecting refunds may go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the entire section? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I mean all the provisions relating to 
refunds on pages 250, 251, and 252, down to line 17 on that 
page. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That portion of the bill will 
be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The~next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, un- 
der the subhead “ Limitations upon suits and proceedings by 
the taxpayer,” in section 1115; on page 253, line 20, after the 
word “repealed,” to insert “and any claim for credit or re- 
fund of taxes imposed by the revenue act of 1916, the revenue 
act of 1917, the revenue act of 1918, the revenue act of 1921, 
or any such act as amended, heretofore denied in whole or in 
part because of the provisions of such section may be reopened 
and decided without reference to its provisions,” so as to make 
the section read: 


Sec, 1115. Section 3225 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, is re- 
pealed and any claim for credit or refund of taxes imposed by the 
revenue act of 1916, the revenue act of 1917, the revenue act of 1918, 
the revenue act of 1921, or any such act as amended, heretofore denied 
in whole or in part because of the provisions of such section may 
be reopened and decided without reference to its provisions. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask whether 
the Senator from Tennessee also desires the amendment just 
stated to go over? : 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that all amendments under the 
heading “ Refunds” may go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment just stated is a limitation 
upon judicial proceedings. There is not anything in the 
amendment to which the Senator can object, I think, because 
it is designed to secure greater clarity; that is all there is to it. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire whether the provision in respect 
to the creation of a board of tax appeals has gone over? 

Mr, SMOOT. That has gone over. 

Mr. KING. I have been compelled to be with the conferees 
on the immigration bill all morning, and I have not been able 
to follow the bill. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to have the amendment last 
stated go over, and I would also like—— 

reas Does the Senator mean the amendment on 
page 253? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; not the limitation; I have no objec- 
tion to that at all; but I should like to have the amendment 
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on page 262, that provides for the payment of interest on 
refunds, to go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment at the bottom of page 253 is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, 
under the subhead “ Penalties,” on page 254, after line 7, to 
strike out: 

Sec. 1017. (a) Any person required under this act to pay, or to 
collect, account for, and pay over, any tax, or required by law or 
regulations made under authority thereof to make a return, keep any 
records, or supply any information, for the purposes of the computa- 
tion, assessment, or collection of any such tax, who willfully refuses 
to pay, collect, or truthfully account for and pay over, any such tax, 
make such return, keep such records, or supply such information, at 
the time or times required by law or regulations, or who willfully 
attempts in any manner to evade such tax, shall, in addition to other 
penalties provided by law, be guilty of a misdemeanor and be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than one year, or 
both, together with the costs of prosecution. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 1117. (a) Any person required under this act or regulations 
made under authority thereof to keep any records or supply any in- 
formation, for the purposes of the computation, assessment, or col- 
lection of any tax imposed by this act, who fails to keep such records 
or supply such information at the time or times required by law 
or regulations, shall, in addition to other penalties provided by law, 
be subject to a penalty of not more than $1,000. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will this section 1117 (a) 
penalize a business man, for instance, who fails to keep proper 
books of account and data of that sort? It seems to me the 
penalties are very drastic except where there has been a fail- 
ure to keep the records with deliberate intent to defraud the 
Government. A small storekeeper, for instance, does not want 
to employ a regular bookkeeper to keep a full set of double- 
entry books. There is a question in my mind as to whether 
this provision would apply to him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all, and I will say to the Senator that 
we have adopted the existing law in this instance. The ex- 
perience of the department is such that they think it is abso- 
lutely necessary to continue the existing law without any 
change. It does not apply to a case like that to which the 
Senator has referred. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why does it not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is rather broad. It says: 


Any person required under this act or regulations made under 
authority thereof to keep any records or supply any information, for 
the purposes of computation, assessment, or collection of any tax im- 
posed by this act, who fails to keep such records or supply such in- 
formation at the time or times required by law or regulations, shall, 
in addition to other penalties provided by law, be subject to a penalty 
of not more than $1,000. 


Mr. SMOOT. Suppose we did not have this provision in the 
bill, and the taxpayer should say, when requested to furnish 
certain information by the department, that he did not have it 
and did net keep any books, and he should put up that as a 
defense. There is no rule or regulation in this matter; but we 
certainly have to have in the law some way to enforce the pro- 
curement of the information that is asked for by the Govern- 
ment. It has always been done in the past under the existing 
law. The provision has got to be reasonably administered; we 
understand that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can see how the Government ought to 
be protected so far as possible; but at the same time the lan- 
guage is very broad. It says: 


Who fails to * * * supply such information at the time or 
times required by law. 


The information might possibly not be available, or it might 
be impossible to supply the particular kind of information re- 
quired without any purpose at all to defraud. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it would not apply. I have not heard 
anybody complain of the provision of the existing law in this 
respect. 3 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no complaint about it, but I am 
struck with the idea of what might occur under it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The word “ willfully” appears to be 
left out of the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the House provision? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understand that, but in the amend- 
ment the word “ willfully ” is not included. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not in the present law. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator from Utah 
which is the present law and which is the House provision? 

Mr. SMOOT. The language of the present law begins in sec- 
tion 1117a, as amended by the Senate committee and reported to 
the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That ts the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is the present law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What was the object of the Senate com- 
mittee in striking out the House provision? 

Mr. SMOOT. They thought the existing law was better than 
the House provision, more clear and more direct. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The significant difference which I see, 
and which at first blush led me to prefer the House language, 
is the fact, for example, that in line 13, page 254, we find this 
language : 

Who willfully refuses to pay, collect, or truthfully account for and 
pay over, * * * keep such records, or supply such information— 


Who “willfully” refuses to keep such records and supply 
such information, and so forth. 

In the committee amendment, which the Senator says is a 
restoration of the existing statute, the word “ willfully” is 
left out. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the word “ willfully ” was put in there, then 
the Government would not have any remedy whatever, unless 
it could be proven that it was willfully done. There would be 
no penalty at all. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. I agree with the Senator from New York as 
to his contention with regard to the use of the word “ willfully,” 
but does not the word “ willfully ” in line 9 cover the construc- 
tion of the remainder of the paragraph? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In line 9, of which page? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 255, where it reads: 


Who willfully fails to pay such tax. 
Mr. GERRY. It reads: 
Who willfully fails to pay such tax. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. No. What I am referring to is sub- 
division (a) of section 1117. It may be the present law, but 
that does not make it right. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just a moment. Under subdivision 
(a), any person who fails to keep such records or supply such 
information at the time or times required by law or regulations 
is Subject to a penalty, in addition to other penalties provided 
by law, of not more than $1,000. 

Mr. GERRY. I misunderstood the paragraph to which the 
Senator was referring. I think he is right with regard to the 
first paragraph. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I want to know why in that case the 
word “ willfully ” should not be used. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the word “willfully” is weed there is no 
penalty, and we can not get the information, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think that is searcely a fair state- 
ment, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will add, then, in case they did not want to 
give it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is entirely within the powers of 
the department to notify the prospective taxpayer, after an 
examination of his records and books, that they do not dis- 
close all the information desired. Therefore they may direct 
him to furnish additional records, or to keep in the future 
better records; and then, if he wilfully refuses to comply, he 
should be subject to a penalty. As the language is now drawn, 
however, an innocent: failure, as I read it, to have his records 
and books kept in the way prescribed by the regulations of 
the department may subject him to a penalty as high as $1,000, 

Mr. SMOOT. Provided he did not make a return; that is 
true. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I see nothing in that paragraph about 
making a return. ‘ 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the taxpayer fails to furnish informa- 
tion required by any regulation the department might make, 
of which the taxpayer might have no knowledge at all, he 
is subject to this penalty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not heard of anybody in the United 
States complaining of it, and it has been the law since we 
put this heavy taxation into force. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If that is the case, why did the House 
change it? The House inserted the word “ willfully,” and the 
Senate committee has stricken it out. There must have been 
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some reason for it, 
significant change or 
“willfully.” 


and IT want to know the renson; and the 
difference is the ‘absence of the word 


Mr. FLETCHER. Et seems to me that fit is entirely safe 
for the Government to insert the word “ willfully” on Tine 4, 
after the word “ whe,” so that it will read: 


Any person required under this act * * * 
or supply any Information * * * 
supply 


to keep any records 
who willfully fails to keep such 
records or such tnformation at the time or times required 


by law— 


And go forth. 

If the Government proves that the person was required by 
law or regulation to keep such records or to furnish such in- 
formation, and he does not do it, the Government has a prima 
facie If he is able to show that he did not knew of the 
reenlation complained of, that he has not willfully failed to com- 
ply with it, that he has not done it to evade any tax at all, 
but that he simply failed to give the information because he did 
not know it was required of him under any regulations issned 
by the department, it seems to me that ought to be a good de- 


case, 


fense, and he ought to be relieved of any penalty or punish- 
ment, 
As this amendment is up now, and I think it is in order at 


on 


this time, I move to amend the amendment in line 1, page 255, 
after the word “ who,” by inserting the word “ willfully.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, ff the Senator @bjects only to 
the omission of the word in connection with the keeping of the 
records—and that is all that he could possibly object to—why 
not strike out in line 23 the words “to keep any records or,” 
se that it will then read: 

Any person required under this act or regulations made under au- 
thority thereof to supply any information for the purposes of the com- 
putation, assessment, or collection of any tax imposed by this act— 

And so forth. 

If the Senator does not think we ought to say that the tax- 
payer shall keep records, strike out the records and let it apply 
only to the furnishing of information. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to the law applying 
both to the records and to the information, provided the man 


is not violatmg the law knowingly. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I think the same objection 
which applies to the failure to use the word “ willfully,” in con- 
nection with the keeping of records, applies also to supplying 
information. The real question there is the question of intent. 
That is what the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercuer] are driving at; 
and I do not think that the department should be able to penal- 
ize a citizen or an individual because he has failed to com- 
ply with certain regulations or has failed to give certain infor- 
mation that they have desired. It may be that unintentionally 
he has not answered certain communications, and in that case 
a perfectly imnocent individual would be subject to a rather 
heavy penalty. I see no reason why the werd “ willfully” 
should not be inserted, so that the burden of proof may be on 
the Government to shew that there was an improper motive in 
withholding the information. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, rather than have the word 
“ willfully ” inserted in paragraph (a), section 1117, I would 
rather strike out the whole paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senater from Florida 
offers an amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Reapine Creek. On page 255, line 1, after the word 
“ who,” it is proposed to insert the word “ willfully,” so that it 
will read: 
who willfully fails to keep such records— 


And so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then there will be two paragraphs on the 
subject. We had better ‘strike out (a) entirely, because the 
word “ willfully” is in paragraph (b). ‘There is no need of 
having both of them in the bill if we are going to have the 
word “ willfully” in both, because if that word is used, para- 
graph (b) cevers the whole thing. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; one covers furnishing information 
and keeping records and the other covers failure to pay. - 

Mr. SMOOT. One covers Information, and if we take out 
the reverds they both cover information. The bill says spe- 
cifically, in paragraph (b): 
who willfully fails to pay such tax; make such return, keep such 
records, or supply such information. 


if Senators want to ase the word “ willfully,” 


then it would 
be better to strike out paragraph (a) entirely. 





Mr. OVERMAN. I do not see any use for it, anyhow, Let 
us strike it out. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The only use for it was fhat they did not want 
to use the word “willfully” there. They wanted the infor- 
mation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The matter is covered in the next section. 

Mr. SMOOT. Rather than have any controversy about it, I 
ask that paragraph (a) of section 1117 be rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not sure that the motion 
just made by the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] ought 
to be agreed to. It is unfortunate, but nevertheless it is true 
that many large corporations and seme individuals of Jarge 
means have concealed their assets and their profits. Their sys- 
tem of bookkeeping has been so misleading that their books have 
not reflected the true earnings or profits er assets of such cor- 
porations and such individuals. We must remember that a tax 
bill such as this is has to deal mot only with the henest tax- 
payer but with the dishonest taxpayer; net only with those 
who willingly place before the Government officials ali ef their 
assets and all of their business transactions, so far as they re- 
late to taxation, but with those who deliberately and intention- 
ally cenceal their business activities for the purpose of evading 
an honest tax. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that large corporations 
in the United States have avoided taxation. They have done it 
by failing to keep proper books—books that would reflect. the 
true condition of their business tramsactions and the profits 
which have been made. Their boeks likewise in some instances 
have claimed credits for obsolescence, for depletion, for depreci- 
ation in value of property, that were not fair or honest. 'There- 
fere, there should be a proyision that will provide for the keep- 
ing of records that will enable the Gevernment to determine 
just what the taxes ought to be, and there ought to be a pen- 
ality for these who willfully refuse te keep the proper books in 
order that the Government may ascertain what an honest and 
fair tax would be 

If paragraph (a) covers that point, as T think it does, if 
the werd “ willfully” is added, then obviously that is proper: 
and to strike it out, unless there is anether provision that would 
cover the same thenght, would be highly improper. I think it 
is better to retain it, accepting the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida, and that would meet the objection which 
he has, and that would put it beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt as to the intent of the legislature, and would make it less 
possible for the dishonest taxpayer to aveid the payment of his 
taxes or evade the keeping of records required by law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercuer] to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold that 
amendment? I think paragraph (a) ought to go out entirely. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
KiNG] rather thought this paragraph ought to stay in hecause 
he was in doubt about its being covered by other provisions of 
the law. i was just going to reply to that and eall his attention 
to paragraph (b), which does seem to cover the matter as far 
as any willful violation is concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. It covers the same thing. 

Mr. FLETCHER. So that im case paragraph (b) is agreed to, 
there would be really ne occasion for paragraph (a) at all. 

With reference to the observation made by the Senator from 
Utah {Mr. Kine] that paragraph (») takes care of any willful 
failure to keep records or furnish information, I think that is 
the case; and therefore I see no reason why we should not just 
disagree to the Senate amendment as to paragraph (a), and then 
proceed with paragraph (b). 

Mr. SMOOT. That was my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the.Senator from Florida 
withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
agreeing to the committee 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, of course, the lettering of the subsequent 

hs should be changed. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment ef the Committee on Finance was, en 
page 255, line 5, following the words reported by the committee 
and rejected, to insert: 

(a) Any person required under this act to pay ‘amy ‘tax, or required 
by law or regulations made under authority thereof ‘to sia a , 
keep any records, or supply any information, een ees ade te 
computation, assessment, or colleetion of any ‘tx Metposetl' Se ¥ tate wet. 
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who willfully fails to pay such tax, make such return, keep such 
records, or supply such information, at the time or times required by 
law or regulations, shall, in addition to other penalties provided by 
law, be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, be fined 
not more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not more than one year, 
or both, together with the costs of prosecution. 

(b) Any person required under this act to collect, account for and 
pay over any tax imposed by this act, who willfully fails to collect 
or truthfully account for and pay over such tax, and any person 
who willfully attempts in any manner to evade or defeat any tax 
imposed by this act or the payment thereof, shall, in addition to other 
penalties provided by law, be guilty of a felony and, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not more 
than five years, or both, together with the costs of prosecution. 

(c) Any person who willfully (1) aids or assists in the preparation 
or presentation of a false or fraudulent return, affidavit, claim, or docu- 
ment, authorized or required by the internal revenue laws, or (2) 
procures, counsels, or advises the preparation or presentation of such 
return, affidavit, claim, or document, shall (whether or not such falsity 
or fraud is with the knowledge or consent of the person authorized 
or required to present such return, affidavit, claim, or document) be 
guilty of a felony and, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned for not more than five years, or both, 
together with the costs of prosecution. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 256, line 15, before the 
word “Any” to strike out “(b)” and to insert “(d)”; in the 
same line, after the word “ willfully,” to strike out “ refuses” 
and to insert “fails”; and in line 17, after “ VII,” to strike 
out “and VIII” and to insert “ VIII and IX, or willfully at- 
tempts in any manner to evade or defeat any such tax or the 
payment thereof,” ; so as to read: 


(d) Any person who willfully fails to pay, collect, or truthfully 
account for and pay over any tax imposed by Titles IV, V, VI, VII, 
VIII, and IX, or willfully attempts in any manner to evade or defeat 
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to the amounts stated in the receipts; and such receipt shall be suffi- 
cient evidence in favor of such debtor to justify him in withholding 
from his next payment to his creditor the amount therein stated; but 
the creditor may, upon giving to his debtor a full written receipt 
acknowledging the payment to him of any sum actually paid and accept- 
ing the amount of tax paid as aforesaid (specifying the same) as a 
further satisfaction of the debt to that amount, require the surrender 
to him of such collector's receipt. 





The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Method of 
collecting tax,” In section 1122, on page 264, at the end of line 
26, to strike out “or VII” and to insert “ VII, or VIII,” and on 
page 265, line 7, after the word “ Title,” to strike out “ VIIL” 
und insert “ IX,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 1122, Whether or not the method of collecting any tax im- 
posed by Titles IV, V, VI, VII, or VIII is specifically provided therein, 
any such tax may, under regulations prescribed by the commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, be collected by stamp, coupon, 
serial-numbered ticket, or such other reasonable device or method as 
may be necessary or helpful in securing a complete and prompt collec- 
tion of the tax. All administrative and penalty provisions of Title LX, 
in so far as applicable, shall apply to the collection of any tax which 


the commissioner determines or prescribes shall be collected in such 
manner, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 272, after line 2, to insert: 
ENFORCEMENT OF TAX LIENS 


Src. 1130. Section 3207 of the Revised Statutes is amended te read 
as follows: 


“Sec. 3207. (a) In any case where there has been a refusal or 


| neglect to pay any tax, and it has become necessary to seize and sell 


any such tax or the payment thereof, shall, in addition to other pen- 


alties provided by law, be Hable to a penalty of the amount of the 
tax evaded, or not paid, collected, or accounted for and paid over, to 
be assessed and collected in the same manner as taxes are assessed 
and collected. No penalty shall be assessed under this subdivision for 
any offense for which a penalty may be assessed under authority of 
section 3176 of the Revised Statutes as amended, or for any offense 
for which a penalty bas been recovered under section 3256 of the 
Revised Statutes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 257, line 4, to change the 
number of the paragraph from “(c)” to “(e),” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Interest on 
refunds and credits,” in section 1119, on page 262, line 12, 
after the words “rate of,” to strike out “5 per cent” and to 
insert “6 per cent,” so as to read: 


Sec. 1119. Upon the allowance of a credit or refund of any internal- 
revenue tax erroneously or illegally assessed or collected, or of any 
penalty collected without authority, or of any sum which was excessive 
or in any manner wrongfully collected, interest shall be allowed and 
paid on the amount of such credit or refund at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum from the date such tax, penalty, or sum was paid to the 
date of the allowance of the refund, or in case of a credit, to the due 
date of the amount against which the credit is taken, but if the 
amount against which the credit is taken is an additional assessment, 
then to the date of the assessment of the amount. The term “ addi- 
tional assessment” as used in this section means a further assessment 
for a tax of the same character previously paid in part. 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Tennessee was compelled 
to leave the Chamber, and he asked that this amendment be 
passed over when reached. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Payment of 
and receipts for taxes,” in section 1121 (b), on page 263, line 
22, after the words “of any,” to strike out “tax (other than 
stamp tax)” and to insert “ income tax,” so as to read: 


(b) Every collector to whom any payment of any income tax is made 
shall upon request give to the person making such payment a full 
written or printed receipt, stating the amount paid and the particular 
account for which such payment was made; and whenever any debtor 
pays taxes on account of payments made or to be made by him to 
separate creditors the collector shall, if requested by such debtor, give 
a separate receipt for the tax paid on account of each creditor in such 
form that the debtor can conveniently produce such receipts separately 
to his several creditors in satisfaction of their respective demands up 


real estate to satisfy the same, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
may direct a bill in chancery to be filed, in a district court of the 
United States, to enforce the lien of the United States for tax upon 
any real estate, or to subject any real estate owned by the delinquent, 
or in which he has any right, title, or interest, to the payment of such 
tax. All persons having liens upon or claiming any interest In the real 
estate sought to be subjected as aforesaid, shall be made parties to such 
proceedings and be brought into court as provided in other suits in 


| chancery theretm, And the said court shall, at the term next after the 
| parties have been duly notified of the proceedings, unless otherwise 


ordered by the court, procéed to adjudicate all matters involved 
therein, and finally determine the merits of all claims to and liens wpon 
the real estate in question, and in all cases where a claim or interest 
of the United States therein is established shall decree a sale of such 
real estate, by the proper officer of the court, and a distribution of the 
proceeds of such sale according to the findings of the court In respect 
to the interests of the parties and of the United States. 

“(b) Any person having a lien upon or any interest in such real 
estate, notice of which has been duly filed of record in the jurisdiction 
in which the real estate is located prior to the filing of notice of the 
lien of the United States as provided by section 3186 of the Revised 
Statutes as amended, or any person purchasing the real estate at a 
sale to satisfy such prior lien or interest, may make written request to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to direct the filing of a bill in 
chancery as provided in subdivision (a), and if the commissioner fails 
to direct the filing of such bill within six months after receipt of such 
written request, such person or purchaser may, after giving notice to 
the commissioner, file a petition in the district court of the United 
States for the district in which the real estate is located, praying 
leave to file a bill for a final determination of all claims to or Mens 
upon the real estate in question. After a full hearing in open court 
the district court may, in its discretion, enter an order granting leave 
to file such bill, in which the United States and all persons having 
liens upon or claiming any interest in the real estate shall be made 
parties. Service on the United States shall be had in the manner pro- 
vided by sections 5 and 6 of the act of Mareh 3, 1887, entitled ‘An 
act to provide for the bringing of suits against the Government of the 
United States.’ Upon the filing of such bill the district court shall 
proceed to adjudicate the matters involved therein in the same manner 
as in the case of bills filed under subdivision (a) of this section. For 
the purpose of such adjudication the assessment of the tax upon which 
the lien of the United States is based shall be conclusively presumed 
to be valid, and all costs of the proceedings oh the petition and the bill 
shall be borne by the person filing the bill.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I see in the Chamber the attorney 
who has been so valuable in the preparation of the bill, and f 
ask the chairman of the Committee on Finance to what extent 
this amendment modifies the existing law, and, if it was deemed 
necessary to modify the existing law, why did net the House 
take up that matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph (a) of section 3207 is existing law, 
word for word. Paragraph (b) is new. Paragraph (b) is found 
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nevessary in order to pretect the Government interests. In 
oiher words, if there is a prior lien upon property held by any 
individual, and that lien is foreclosed and the property sold 
just for the amount, of money the prior obligation amounts to, 
to-day the Government has no way of going into a district court 
and intervening, and if the property is more valuable than the 
amount of the obligation held by the private party under para- 
graph (b), the Government will get some relief. 

Mr. KING. That was my understanding; but I was wonder- 
ing why the House did not take the matter up. 

Mr. SMOOT, I do not know why the House did not put it in. 
I can not say why, but the experience of the department has 
shown that it is absolutely necessary to protect the interests 
of the Government. 

Mr. KING. I recall the discussion in our committee, but I 
had no recollection as to whether the matter was presented 
concerning the attitude of the House as to this matter. I 
assume, then, that it was not considered fn the House, and that 
there will be no antagonism by the House committee to this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wrrtis in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendmeént of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 274, line 11, after the word 
“Title,” to strike out “XI” and insert “ XII,” so as to make 
the heading read: 





Tithe Xii—General provisions. “3% 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the snbhead “ Repeals,” in 
section 1200 (a), on page 274, line 22, after “* Messages”’),” to 
strike out “except subdivision (d) of section 500, effective on 
the expiration of 80 days after the enactment of this act,” so 
as to read: 


Title V (called “ Tax on telegraph and telephone messages"). 


Mr. SMOOT. Let that amendment go over. 

Mr. KING, I was about to suggest to the attorney that he 
examine the bill carefully to see that a saving provision is at- 
tached, so that any rights the Government has will not be lost 
by the repealing provision. I am afraid there is not a sufli- 
clently saving prevision found in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph (b), on page 275, line 24, takes care 
of the very matter to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. KING. It does as to a part of it, but I am not sure that 
it does as to all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment at the bottom 
of page 274 will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, in section 1200 (a), on page 275, 
line 8, after the word “ Sections,” to strike eut the numerals 
* 900,” so as to read: 


Sections 901, 902, 908, and 904 of Title IX 
taxes). 


(being certain excise 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1200 (a), on page 275, 
line 10, after the word “ Section,” to insert “900 of Title IX 
(being certain excise taxes) and section,” so as to read: 


Section 900 of Title IX (being certain excise taxes) and section 905 
of Title LX (being the tax on jewelry and similar articles), effective on 
the expiration of 80 days after the enactment of this act. 


Mr. KING, I make the same suggestion to counsel in regard 
to this paragraph—that he examine the protective provisions 
to see that any rights which the government has will not be 
lost by the repealing clauses of the act, 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘That should be done in the 
rather than by making suggestions here to counsel, 

Mr. SMOOT, I am sure that it will be attended to very care- 
fully, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 276, after line 22, to 
insert: 


conmnittee 


LEGISLATIVE DRAFTING SBRVICE 


Sre, 1201. Section 1308 of the revenue act of 1918 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subdivision to read as follows: 

“(d) After this subdivision takes effect the legislative drafting serv- 
ice shall be known as the office of the legislative counsel, and the two 
draftsmen shall be known as legislative counsel, The positions of legis- 
lative counsel shall be allecated from time to time by the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, jointly, to 
the appropriate grade in the compensation schedules ef section 128 of 
the classification act of 1923. The rate of compensation of each of the 
two legislative counsel shall be fixed from time to time, within the 
ijwits of such grade, by the President of the Senate and the Spedker of 
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the House of Representatives, respectively. The increased ecompensa- 
tion provided for in this subdivision shall, when fixed, be in lieu of the 
salary specified in subdivision (a). The legislative counsel shall haye 
the same privilege of free transmission of officia] norail matter as other 
officers of the United States Government,” 


Mr. OVERMAN. Why is this provision for a drafting service 
included in a tax bill? It ought to be provided for in a sepa- 
rate statute, passed regularly by the Congress, fixing the sal- 
aries and making appropriations instead of ineluding it in a 
tax bill. I ean not understand: wivy such a provision for a 
drafting service is put into the pending bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The creation of the drafting service was pro- 
vided for in the revenue act of 1918, and that is the reason 
why we have covered it in this bill. If it had not been pro- 
vided for in the act of 1918, we would not have undertaken to 
inelude it here. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest to the Senator that he prepare a 
bill and that we pass it, providing for this service, instead of 
providing for it in a tax bill. Let us get a law on the subject 
establishing this service. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator that we let this 
provision go to conference, and see what can be done. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is all very indefinite. The Speaker 
of the House and the President of the Senate can appoint 
anyone they choose, and fix the salaries. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will notice, on page 237 it is 
provided that their compensation shall fall under the classifi- 
cation act of 1922, They are to be paid just the same as they 
would be paid under that act, They will get the salary 
provided in whatever bracket of the classification they fall 
under, and they will net get any more. If they fall within 
a certain rate of pay, they ought te get it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that the Senator is willing 
to let it go to conference, and let the conferees of the Senate 
and the House take up the question, I make the suggestion 
that it is all irregular to provide in the pending bill for this 
drafting service. There ought to be something definite. The 
way it is, it is very indefinite. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not haye been undertaken if it 
had not been originally provided for in the act of 1918. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is an amendment of an existing 
statute? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

CHILD LABOR, CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Arkansus |Mr. Rogpyson] is unavoidably absent at the present 
time, and it has come to my attention that an article appeared 
in the Washington Herald this morning which purports to 
contain a telegram addressed by the senior Senator from 
Iilinois [Mr. McCormick] to Mrs. Maud Wood Park, president 
of the League of Women Yoters. The telegram is inaccurate, 
and does a serious injustice to the Senator from Arkansas. 
I desire that the article be read from the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Says Mrnoniry Detays Action on Cuitp Lasnor—G. 0. P, Senara 
Leaver Wires Women Vorers DemoceAts Rervse TO AGRER ON 
DaTte—Rrvats Deny Cwarcge—Drciars Tuer Are IN Favor or 
LEGISLATION TO Prorect JUVENILE WorKERS IN UNITep STatTes 

(By Universal Service) 
Republican and Democratie Senators have reached another impasse 
over the child labor amendment, 


Leaders of each party accuse the other ef causing delay in that 
legislation. 


The 


BRINGS ISSUB UP 
Senator McCormick, of Illinois, yesterday brought the issue to the 
fore by a telegram he sent to Mrs Maud Wood Park, president of the 
League of Women Voters, in convention at Buffalo, charging that Sena- 
tor Rostnson, of Arkansas, the minority leader, refused to agree to a 
date on which to vote on the chil@ labor amendment. ‘The telegram 

reads : ; 

“The child labor amendment is to be taken up in the House to- 
day. As you know I have sponsored the child labor amendment 


publican majority, has asked consent that a date 
may vote on the ecbild labor amendment, Sena 
behalf of the Democratic minority, bas refused 
my judgment it 
liean Senater for the amendment, bu 
in inducing many of the Democratic Sdnators 
. permit a vote em the child labor amendment, 


“ge 
i 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, not only is the statement 
of the Senator frem Plineis incorrect as to the facts—and it ts 
strange that he should have made that mistake, as he was pres- 
ent in the Chamber at the time the occurrence took place—but 
he has gone further and made a statement that is a misrepre- 
sentation of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rorstnson] with 

recard to the attitude of the Democrats on this side of the 
Cc Chanter. I think possibly the best answer to the telegram of | 
the Senator from Hilinecis is te read from the ConGresstonaL 
Recorp of April 23, at page 6935, exactly what took place: 

Mr. Lopce. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. UNpERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Lopes. I simply desire to submit a request for unanimous con- 
sent. I ask unanimous cousent that Senate Joint Resolution 1, the 
child labor constitutional amendment, so called, be taken up on the 
conclusion of the consideration of Senate Resolution 211, about which 
the Senate made a unanimous-consent agreement yesterday. I ask the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] if there will be any 
objection to entering into such an agreement? 

Mr. Ropinson. Personally I would haye no objection to such an 
arrangement, but I suggest to the Senaior from Massachusetts, at the 
instance of Senators about me, that perhaps the arrangement had best 
ve deferred for the present until seme consultation may be had. 

Mr. Lepap. Very well; I shall noi press it at this time, but will take 
it up later. I thank the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. Warren. Mr. President, I wish to say in connection with the 
requests for unanimous consent to farm out time in the future that we 
are getting far afield. So far as I am concerned, I shall consider it my 
duty to object to such proposals until we can get further along in the 
matter of dispesing of appropriation bills that are piling up one on the 
other, with no opportunity for Senators in charge of those bills to get 
the floor, because with matters of immigration, the bonus, and so forth, 
the floor fs ocewpied all the time, and it would seem uow to be proposed 
to reach into the future and dispese of the time next week and the 
week after that. I shall object to that kind of a procedure. 


If there was any intimation whatever that there was to be 
an objection to the unanimous-consent request, the Recorp ¢dis- 
closes that the distinguished Senwater from Wyoming {Mr. 
Warren], chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, was 
the Senator who would object. 

As a matter of fact, it was evident, knowing the position of 
the Senater from Arkansas in the past and ut present on the 
child laber amendment, that he had ne imtention ef objecting. 
It was perfectly evident te the Senater from Lilineis that the 
Senator from Arkansas has always been a strong advocate of 
that amendment, and is now a stremg adveeaie of it. He 
knows that nearly every Senater on this side of the Chamber 
has spoken and vyeted fer a similar joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution in the past and is im favor of it mow. 

The Senator from Dilineis understood that and he also un- 
derstood, as well as did the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr, 
Lover], that when the matter was being brought up without 
any conference between the two leaders, the leader on the Re- 
publican side and the leader on the Democratic side, the Sen- 
ators on the minority side were not in a position te agree to 
any particular date to take up that resolution or amy other 
resolution. There was pending at that very meient important 
legislation in this body and, as the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
Warren] said, there were appropriation bills piling up on top 
ef each other that had a prior right to consideration by the 
Senate. 

Yet the Senator from Illinois attempted te create the im- 
pression in the imiids of this large body of influential women in 
the country taat th: Senator from Arkansas objected to the 
unanimous consent and that in that action he represented the 
minority in epposition to the resohition. There is no founda- 
tion for that whatever, as disclosed by the colloquy which IL 
have just read from the ConGressionan Recorp. 

it was unfair to the Senater from Arkansas. It was unfair 
to the Democratie minority. As a matter of fact it was unfair 
to the Senator from Wyoming. The Senator from Wyoming is 
not opposed to its consideration, and yet he stated right at that 
time that he does not intend te stand for the procedure of 
farming out the time in the future until the appropriation bills 
are disposed of. He must have understood, as the Senator from 
Massachusetts understood, that it was a matter upon which 
they should confer with regard to time. — 

By reason of the fact that the Senater from Arkansas is 
absent from the Senate and has been absent since day before 
yesterday, I have taken this occasion to place in the Recorp 
the telegram of the Senator from Illinois and to read frem the 
Reoorp exactly what took place in the Senate that day. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, unhappily I was not 
present during the first part of the remarks ef the Senator 
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from Nevada. If I have done the Senator from Arkansas any 
injustice I greatly regret it. Among the Senaters on his own 
side he has no warmer admirer or greater friend than I am. 
The facts presently will demonstrate where the opposition to 


| the amendment lies. The debate upon the subject during the 


a — 


last Congress, as the Senator from Nevada will recall, showed 
that the greater part of the opposition was on the other side 
of the Chamber. I hazard the conjecture that when the leader 
of the majority again asks for unanimous consent te fix a day 
for debate and a vote upon the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, if there be any objection it will not be on tiris side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is far afield of the question as to what 
may happen. I was @iscnesing the Senator's telegram, of which 
he has: knowledge, and I read from the Reoorp which contra- 
dicts it. What may happen in the future I de not know nor 
dees the Senator from Iflinois. There is one thing certain, that 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber have shown by their 
votes antl by their speeches that they are overwhelmingly in 
favor of a child4abor resolution. 

It would appear from the Senator's telegram that if one 
Senator objected to a wnanimous-consent request to take up the 
resolution, it was dead. As a matter of fact this hody may at 
any time by motion take up any measure pending on the 
calendar. If the Senator from Tilinois, who was sitting here 
and whose telegram states that he prompted the Senator from 
Massachusetts to ask for the unanimous consent, had been 
anxteus that the joint resolution be taken up at the time the 
unanimous consent request was made for that purpose, he could 
have made it a special order by presenting a motion to that 
effect. He could have taken Tt up on a motion fmmeiately be- 
fore the pending legislation wes taken wp. There are enough 
votes here, as he knews, to carry such a motion. Yet he sat 
in his seat while the. colloquy was gone on which T have rend, 
and remained silent. He did not rise to protest. He did not 
rise to make the epeech he has just now made. He made no 
motion to make the joint resolution a special order. He made 
no motion to take it up, hut he ran te the telegraph office to 
send the telegram which has just been read, whieh is not an xve- 
eurate statement of the position taken in the Senate by the 
Senator from Arkensas (Mr. Roprnson] or the position that 
he has taken in the past with regard to the resolution. 

I am glad that the Senator from THinois hes stated that te ts 
a friend of the Senator from Arkansas and that he Wkes him 
am! admires him. If anything that be has said ean be con- 
sidered as an apology for his auction toward the Senator from 
Arkansas T think it would be a good thing as between friends. 

Mr. McCORMICK. | 1 think T was not In the (hamber at the 
time the Senator from Massachusetts made the reqnest. But 
be that as it may, the Senator will recall from our experience 
in the last debate that even though a majority of the Senators, 
and even though two-thirds of the Senators are in favor of such 
an amendment, a disenssion of the *snbject may be so greatly 
prolonged that ne action may be had upon the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I am a Tittle surprised at 
the distinguished Senator from IUllineis (Mr. McCorsrceK] send- 
ing this teleeram under the circumstances and then refusing 
to make apology, not to the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Rorreson], the leader on this side of the aisle, 
but to the minority over here. The impression which the Sen- 
ator sought to create in the minds of these good women, who 
happen now to be voters, was that the minority was opposed 
to any consideration of the child-laber amendment and should 
he held accountable therefor. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Is the Senator from Mississippi going to 
vote for the amendment? 

Mr. HARRISON. Iam going te vote for the amendment. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I am delighted. 

Mr. HARRISON. ‘The Senator presumes that Tam not going 
to vote for it, when he knows that I did vote for it before, as 
did practically every Senator on this side of the Chamber. In- 
deed, it was so unanimous that no request was made for a 
record vote. “Child4abor legistation hes: never been a partisan 
matter. I hope it never will be a partisan matter, because if 
there is any one question on which ‘we ought to join hands 
it is to protect the health and lives of Tittle children in the fac- 
tories and werkshops of the courtry.” 

But here is the paper from which the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. Prrrman] read, and the headlines say: 


Minority delays action on child labor. 
‘That is the impression that is created by the telegram that 
was sent out by the Senator from Iineis. That was the im- 


pression he sought to be created, although he says now that 
he was basing that telegram upon some prophecy of the future, 


athena tent ieeReO  mt. 
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when the record clearly shows, as the Senator has been in- 
formed, that the objection was going to come from the Senator 
from Wyoming |Mr. WARREN]. 

Mr. McCORMICK. If the Senator will permit me to inter- 
rupt him for a moment, the test will come within the next week 
when the leader of the majority will renew his request for 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, as read from the Recorp 
by the Senator from Nevada, the Senator from Arkansas said 
that only temporarily would he object. I do not think he even 
went that far. He said he would not object, being personally 
in favor of taking up the proposition, but that some Senators 
around him did not want it to be taken up at that time. 

Why, Mr. President? Not because they were against the 
child labor amendment but because they are anxious to pass at 
the earliest possible moment, after due consideration, the pend- 
ing bill, which means so much to the taxpayers of America. 
It means not only a reduction in taxes, whether the Mellon 
plan, so called, be adopted or the Simmons plan be adopted, but 
it meuns a reduction of the taxes in the future. Embodied in 
this bill is a provision, which I daresay will be voted for by 
every Member of the Senate as it was voted for by every mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, proposing to give 25 per cent 
reduction on the taxes for this year. So the Senator from 
Arkansas and other Senators on this side of the Chamber, 
whether the Senator from Illinois shall agree to it or not, 
believe in removing the burdens of taxation from the American 
people just as quickly as possible and to as great an extent as 
possible; yet the Senator from Illinois tries to create the im- 
pression that the minority in this Chamber are fighting the 
child labor amendment. Why, sirs, at the best, if the child 
labor amendment is passed by the Congress it must await the 
action of three-fourths of the States for ratification. There is 
not the emergency or urgency attached to that that attaches to 
the pending bill. 

I voted against the first child labor bill which was proposed, 
I think it was back in 1916. That bill sought to regulate child 
labor through the commerce clause of the Constitution. I be- 
lieved then that it was unconstitutional and I voted against it 
on that ground. Many Senators, both on the Republican side, 
as I recall, and also on the Democratic side, voted as I did 
for the same reason. I say to the Senator from Illinois that at 
that time the Democratic Party was in control of the House of 
Representatives and it was proposed and championed by a 
lemocrat, Mr, Palmer, who was afterwards Attorney General 
of the United States. If I recall correctly, in this body the 
same provision seeking to protect child labor in the factories 
was championed by the then Senator from Ohio, Mr. Pomerene, 
another Democrat. 

There has never been any partisan politics with respect to 
this matter, and I know there will not be. After the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided the first law which was 
passed to be unconstitutional-—the matter is not fresh in my 
rind, and I have not had the opportunity te go back and look 
up the record—I think it was the junior Senator from Wis- 
econsin [Mr, Lenroor], who was then a Member of the House of 
Representatives, who pressed the measure to tax goods that 
were made by child labor, I voted for that proposition because 
I believed it to be constitutional. However, I was wrong about 
it. The Supreme Court of the United States afterwards held 
the act to be unconstitutional. 

Se when the proposition comes before the Senate, as I hope 
it will before we adjourn, I shall vote for the amendment to 
the Constitution protecting child labor. I am afraid, however, 
that we shall never get such a bill considered if the Senator 
from Illinois and those on the other side of the aisle have their 
way, because I see from the papers that the President is con- 
stantly having conferences with you touching on adjournment, 
and you are promising him to adjourn Congress by the Ist of 
June, so thdt you may go forth to your convention and 
nominate a candidate who will be defeated in November. 
{ Laughter. ] 

What Congress ought to de is to stay here and transact 
the people’s business just as speedily as possible. I may say 
that Congress should not adjourn and will not be permitted 
to adjourn if this legislation, that is so important to the 
American taxpayers and which must be passed before June 
80 if relief is given, is still pending. We ought to dispose of 
this bill first, as 1 say, consider it and expedite it as much 
as possible and let it become a law, Then in due time before 
we adjourn we should take up the resolution proposing a 
constitutional amendment and pass it in this body. Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber have plenty of votes to do it. 
I know when the leadership on the other side makes up its 
mind to put a proposition through here, if they have a little 
help from our side of the Chamber, it always goes through; 


trative activities, 


at least, when they have a meritorious measure. They never 
fail to do so, except on some ship-subsidy proposal or some- 
thing of that kind. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Whenever we have the help of the 
Senator from Mississippi our measures go through. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thank the Senator. So much for that. 
I hope my distinguished friend from Illinois will not try to 
play politics with the women of the country and send out 
telegrams from here stating alleged facts, when he admits 
they are mere prophecies and those prophecies based on no 
facts. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I have been reading the 
Recorp of April 23, or at least so much of it as I have been able 
to look over during the brief moments of the remarks of the 
Senator from Mississippi. When I discussed the matter with 
the Senator from Massachusetts, if I remember rightly, and 
when I discussed it with the Senator from Utah, I proposed 
that unanimous consent should be given in such terms that 
when the revenue act passed the Senate the first business 
thereafter taken up would be the so-called child labor amend- 
ment, and that a definite time should be fixed by unanimous 
consent for a vote on that amendment. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson], the leader of 
the minority, will be absent for a week, as he told me on yester- 
day. An opportunity will be afforded next week to secure a 
unanimous consent agreement for the consideration and a vote 
on the child labor amendment when the pending tax bill shall 
have been disposed of. 


JEFFERSON DAY BANQUET SPEECH BY GOVERNOR RITCHIE, OF MARY- 
LAND 
Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to have printed in 
the Recoxp a speech by Gov. Albert C. Ritchie, of Maryland, at 
the Jefferson day banquet of the National Democratic Club, 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, on April 12, on the subject 
of State rights. The speech has attracted considerable atten- 
tion throughout the country. 
There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Spescn oF Governor ALBERT C, RITCHIE, OF MARYLAND, aT THE JEF- 
FERSON Day Banquet OF THE NATIONAL Democratic CLUB, HOTEL 
ComMopore, New York Ciry, Saturpay, APRIL 12, 1924. 

The American people are at the threshold of a great struggle. It 
is not a struggle of the ambitions of men, although we will witness 
that in the months between now and November. It is vastly greater 
than that, because the fortunes of man are small in the face of 
principles which are fundamental and which are in peril. 

It is not a struggle to help maintain the peace of the world, although 
we fought to secure it. It is not a struggle to help rehabilitate 
Europe, althongh until that is done the markets of the world will 
not open again for our surplus supplies. 

In both of these things, doubtless, we have a duty to fulfill; but 
we can not fulfill it, we can not present ourselves to the world 
as capable of fulfilling it, until here at home we once more bow 
to American ideals and to the enduring truth of American institu- 
tions. 

To keep our Anterican ideals, to preserve our American institutions, 
that is the struggle; for without these, no high purpose, either at 
home or abroad, ever has been or ever can be accomplished by this 
country. 

It is the struggle, not of individuals, but of the States. It is the 
struggle of the States, not because they need attain new adminis- 
nor add to their functions of government; but 
because they are fast losing rights which are fundamental and without 
which our form of government can not endure. It is the struggle 
of the States to keep what of those rights they still have, and to 
get back, if they can, those they have lost. 

For a long time the people of the States retained their rights 
pretty well. For a long time we believed that that nation is gov- 
erned best which is governed least. For a long tinte we of a country 
of 110,000,000 people, reflecting differing copditions and opinions 
everywhere throughout a vast area of 3,000 miles from sea to sea, 
believed that national unity and national harmony were only possible 
so long as the Nation kept within the limits of its domain and left 
the States free within the limits of theirs. : 

We scarcely realize now that the twelfth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution was adopted in 1804, and that from then until 1913 
not another amendment to our organic law was adopted save only 
the three which followed the Civil War. 

There was a period of more than a century, and it was the period 
which witnessed the growth and development of our country into the 
greatest nation of the world. 

We grew from 13 States to 48 States. Foreign possessions were 
added to our domain. The sailboat was superseded by the ocean 
liner. The stagecoach became the transcontinental railway. Morse 
gave us the telegraph, Bell the telephone, and the Wrights were just 











completing thelr conquest of the air. In business, in agriculture, 
in medicine, in science, and inyentive genius we became unsurpassed. 

Yet, with the single exception ef writing into the Constitution the 
three political amendments which reflected the issues settled on the 
battlefields of the Civil War, we did it all without one change in our 
Constitution as it existed in 1804—over a century before. 

jut the seeds of centralization had been planted, and they grew 
by what they fed on. It was not difficult. 

Thirty-six States can impose their will tn constitutional questions 
on the other 12. And not the people of those States, mind you, 
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I deplore the centralization of these vast millions in. Washington. 


I deplore the handling of these great sums, and the momentous deci- 


sions affecting vitally the people of the States, by an army of Govern 


! 


bat just a majority of the legislatures in each of those States; | 


and you have a majority of the legislatures in each of 36 States 
if you can get the vote of 2,316 members. 

Think what that means! Twenty-three hundred men or women out 
of 110,000,000 people can write into the Constitution of the land 
any amendment that they choose to ratify, with no appeal to the 
people from their action. And, with exceptions so rare that they are 
conspicuous, those 2,300 representatives are harassed by the threats 
and the blandishments of organized minorities until their will and 
their sense of right crumple and fall helpless te the ground. 

If I had my way there is one constitutional amendment which should 
be adopted, and nene other should be considered until that became 
part of our organic law. It is an amendment which would provide 
that no further amendments to the Constitution shall be made unles 
each State is given the right to a referendum to the people upon the 
action of its legislature in ratifying any proposed amendment. 

The Constitution is the form of government which the people of this 
country adepted for themselves. The people ought te be permitted 
to change Ht as they please. But the people ought net to be made 
to live under any amendment to that government unless they them- 
selyes have the oppertunity of saying whether they want it or whether 
they do net. 

But it is not so written yet. And so it has come to pass that laws 
have been enacted and constitutional amendments have been adopted 
which ove by one are eating into the very heart of the American 
Nation, because they are breaking down the sovereignty of the Ameri- 
can State and substituting for that sacred thing an incompetent, 
extravagant, un-American control radiating from Washington, 

This is resulting in a Pederal invasion of the pocketbooks of the 
taxpayers through the maintenance of am enormous and growing over- 
hend of Federal bureaus and commissions, of which some are not 
needed at all, while otbers should be curtailed, and still ethers do 
work and spend money for purposes which should be turned back to 
the States, because they belong to the realm of State government and 
the State can handle them better than the Nation can. 

I heave not in mind the subject of prohibition as the principal 
example. It is an example, of course, costing $38,000,000 a year to 
euforce and then failing, but it is only one example among many. 

Yet om that great subject I plead only for the right of the people of 
each State, se lemg as they de not hurt their neighbors or injure 
society, to determine their own conduct and mode of living for them- 
selves. 

Spéaking for the State of Maryland—and I have no right te speak 
fer any other—I omly say that our people believe that we have the 
right. which has never been accorded us, namely, the right to our day 
in court when as free Americans at the polls we may decide for our- 
selves whether we want this restriction on our liberties or whether 
we do not. 

But that is only one instance of what I mean, 

In 1886 the Department ef Agriculture was created, with an appro- 
priation of $1,134,000. This year the apprepriation for State aid is 
$85,000,000. 

in 2917 the Bureau of Public Roads was created with an appropria- 
tion, to be divided among the States, of $4,850,000. This year it is 
$75,000,000, and $100,000,060 is asked for next year. 

In 1912 the Children’s Bureau was established with an appropriation 
of $25,000. In 1923 it was receiving $1,240,000. 

The Federal Trade Commission began in 1914 with $75,000. Now it 
is eosting approximately $1,000,000. 

Federal ald for maternity and child hygiene, begun in 1921, amounts 
to $1,240,000. 

The Sterling-Towner bill, now before Congress and which would 
create a department of education, carries an appropriation of $100,- 
000,000. 

These are by no means all, but they will suffice. 

I am not here to question the worthiness of any of these purposes, 
but I am bere t. say that every one of them receiving Federal aid 
belongs to the States and can be accomplished better and more effi- 
ciently by the States without any Federal aid at all. 

They can be accomplished by the States just as cheaply, too, for 
the money which the Federal Government distributes back among the 
States it first collects from the people of each State and then deducts 
the-enormons cost of its own bureaus and commissions before paying 
anything back at all. 





ment clerks and subordinate employees 

Onty a few days ago I protested to the Sengte 
stuceessfully, I am glad to say—agninst a proposed section of the 
revenue bill of 1924 which by indirection would have tared the tax 


' 


Finance Committee— 


exempt securities of the States ef the country to the extent, ft has been 
estimated, of about $35,000,000; and I understand that this 
was drafted by a subordinate in Secretary Mellon's office who 
realize the effect of what he was doing 

I deplore the supervision and control which all this Federal aid 
gives the Federal Government over matters which concern th 
alone. 


section 


did not 


States 


I deplore the everlasting annoyance of Federal inspectors and in 
vestigators, often irresponsible and incompetent, prying into business 
which ought to he private and inte affairs which ought to be persenal, 
and exercising supervision and demanding reports and audits of almost 
every coneeivable kind. 

Do you realize what it all costs? In the great State of New Yori the 
people are required to pay the Pederal Government six times as much 
per capita in taxes as their own State government taxes them. In 
Michigan the people pay the Government five times as much. In 
Maryland and in Kansas, four times as much. And so it goes, 

I want fo see an end of it all 

In Maryland agriculture furnishes employment to more than half 
our people. We believe in fostering it in every way, but I had rather 
see it done through our own farmers in our own way, and raise our 
own money fer it, instead of contributing te the Federal pool and 
leaving tribute there for the Federal everhead before we get anything 
back at all. 

It is se with our roads, with the health of our people, with maternity 
and child hygiene. and the rest. Let us have an end to bureaucratic 
contre] over all these things and leave the States free to fulfill these 
great activities in their own way and according to their own needs 

Above all, do not let us permit this thing to go any further. Lf what 
h@s been dane can not be undone—and I believe it can—at least let 
us stop the next meve which is contemplated and retain for the States 
the right to educate our own boys and our own girls, uncontrolled and 
untrammeled by Federal influences 

This, as I see ft, is the hour's call. Many a battle has our party 
fought since the day of the great man whose memory we honor to-night. 
When victory has come te us it has never beem through appeale to 
section or to class, It has been through adberence to the great truths 
for which he stood, 

Let us cling to them now. Let us rise above a mere play to this 
section or to that, te this group or to that. 

Let us believe that the American people, no matter to what party 
they belong, are essentially honest; that the best in every party wants 
to see the farmer prosper, and labor prosper, and business prosper; and 
realize that at last a principle is at stake and that our high resolve 
should be to restore to the people of the sovereign States the right te 
decide as they will questions which concern them alone. 


MESSAGE FBOM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, anneunced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 163) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to loan certain tents, cots, and chairs 
to the executive committee of the United Confederate Veterans 
for use at the thirty-fourth annual reunion to be hekd at 
Memphis, Tenn., in June, 1924, and it was thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore. 


REPORT OF WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT COMMISSION (H. DOC. NO. 243) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President ef the United States, 
which was read, referred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered te be printed: 

To the @ongress of the United States: 


I am submitting herewith for your consideration the report of 
the World War Poreign Debt Commission, dated April 25, 
1924, together with a copy of the agreement referred to therein, 
providing for the settlement of the indebtedness of the Kingdem 
of Hungary to the United States cf America, The agreement 
has been executed on April 25, 1924, with my appreval, subject 
to the approval of Congress, pursuant to the authority conferred 
by act of Congress approved February 9, 1922, as amended by 
the act of Congress approved February 28, 1923. 

I recommend the approval and authorization of this agree- 
ment. . 

Catvin CooripoE. 
Tar Wurre Hover, April 25, 1924. 


[Nore.—Report accompanied similar message to the House of 
Representatives. ] 
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REPORT ON INTERNATIONAI EXPOSITION AT RIO DE JANEIRO IN 1922 


(Ss. DOC, NO, 08) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following message-from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, for- 
warding, in conformity with section 9 of the joint resolution 
approved November 2, 1921, providing for participation by the 
United States in the international exposition which was held 
in Rio de Janeiro in 1922-28, the departmental reports called 
for by sections 5, 6, and 7 of the joint resolution. 

While not required by the resolution, the Secretary of State 
submits also, merely for the information of Congress, the re- 
port of the commissioner general to the exposition in two forms, 
namely: 

1. The report in five volumes containing fllustrations; 

2. The report in two volumes without illustrations. 

The attention of Congress is invited to the request of the 
Secretary of State that Congress will not, by any legislation, 
require that the expense of printing and binding of this report 


and 


in either form should be charged to the appropriation or allot- | 


ment of appropriation for the printing and binding of the 
Department of State for the current fiscal year, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of Public Resolution No. 13 of March 30, 1906. 

It will be observed that the Secretary of State states that 
there is an approximate balance of $200,000 in the appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 provided in the deficiency act approved 


December 15, 1921, for the expenses of taking part in the Rio | 


de Janeiro Exposition, against which balance it would be per- 
fectly proper for Congress, should it so desire, to order the 
printing and binding of the report to be charged. 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
THe WHITe Hovss, April 25, 1924. 
Accompaniments: Report of the Secretary of State, wiih , 
accompaniments, 
{Nore.—lKeport of the commissioner general accompanied 


a similar message to the House of Representatives, | 
TAX REDUCTION 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduee and equalize 


taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 
The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 


the Commitiee on Finance was, on page 277, after line 16, 
to insert: 
GOVERNMENT ACTUARY 
Sec. 1202. The salary of the Government actuary, so long as the 
position is held by the present incumbent, shall be at the rate of 


$7,500, a year. 


The amendment was agreed to. ; 
The next amendment was, on page 277, after line 20, to strike 
out: 


TRAVELING EXPENSES 


Sec. 1101. All officers and employees of the Bureau of Internal Revye- 
nue, in addition to thelr compensation, shall receive their necessary 
traveling expenses and actual expenses incurred for subsistence while 
traveling on duty and away from their designated stations, in an amount 
not to exceed $7 per day. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 278, line 12, after the word 
“Title,” to strike out “ XII” and to insert “ XIII,” so as to 
make the heading read: 


Title NITI.—Reduction of income tax payable in 1924 


'The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1301 (c), on page 281, 
line 15, after the word “ section ” to strike out “ 1200,” and to in- 
sert ‘* 1300,” so as to read: 


(c) In the case of a deficiency assessed upon a taxpayer entitled to 
the benefits of subdivision (a) or (b) in respect of the tax for a period 
beginning in 1922 and ending in 1923 or beginning in 1923 and ending 
in 1924, the allowance provided for In subdivisions (a) and fb) shall 
be made in respect of such deficiency in a similar manner to that pro- 
vided in subdivision (f) of section 13800. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1302, on page 282, line 8, 
after the word “ section,” to strike out “ 1200,” and to insert 
“1300,” so as to make the section read: 


| beginning of line 5, to strike out “1201 and 1202,” 
| 1301 and 1302,” and in line 8, after the word “ section,” 
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Sec, 1302. Any taxpayer who has made return of the taxes imposed by 
Parts I and II of Title II of the revenue act of 1921, for a period of less 
than a year and beginning and ending within the calendar year 1923, 
Shall be entitled to an allowance by credit or refund of 25 per cent of the 
amount shown as the tax upon his return. If the correct amount of 
the tax for such period is determined to be in excess of the amount 
shown as the tax upon the return, the taxpayer shall be entitled to 
the benefits of subdivision (f) of seetion 1300 of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1303, on page 282. at the 
and to insert 
to 
strike out “1200,” and to insert “1300,” so as to make the 
section read: 


Sec. 1303, The allowance provided in sections 1301 and 1302 shall, 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the commissioner, with the 


| approval of the Secretary, be made in a similar manner to that pro- 


vided in section 1300. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1304, on page 282, line 
9, after the word “ section,” to strike out “1019,” and to insert 
* 1119,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 1304. The interest provided in section 1119 of this act shall 
not be allowed in respect of the allowance provided fur in this title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wrttis in the chair). 
That completes all of the committee amendments which have 
not been passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the first committee amendment 
which was passed over is on page 19, line 7. I am going to ask 
that that amendment go over to-day, because the Senator from 
North Carolina |Mr. Simmons] is interested in the amendment. 
Therefore I again request that the amendment go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. ‘Phe next committee amendment passed over will be 
stated. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 29, line 19, 
after the word “ rendered,” to strike out the following lan- 
guage: “‘ Harned income’ also means reasonable compensation 
or allowance for personal service where income is derived from 
combined personal service and capital in the prosecution by 
unincorporated persons of agriculture or other business, but 
not exceeding 20 per cent of the net profits of the taxpayer 
from the business in connection with which his personal servy- 
ices are rendered,” and in lieu thereof to insert: 


In the case of a taxpayer engaged in a trade or business in which 
both persona] services and capital are material income-producing fac- 
tors a reasonable allowance as compensation for the personal services 
actually rendered by the taxpayer, not in excess of 20 per cent of his 
share of the net profits of such trade or business, shall be considered 
as earned income. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Pennsylvania advises me 
that he is compelled to leave the Chamber and desires to dis- 
cuss the question involved in the amendment, and will be 
ready to-morrow to do so. I therefore shall not object to the 
amendment going over to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will again be 
passed over. The next committee amendment passed over will 
be stated. 

The Reaping Cierk. The next amendment passed over was, 
on page 31, after line 22, to strike out all down to and including 
line 4, on page 33, and in lieu thereof to insert the matter be- 
ginning on page 83, after line 4, down to and including line 3, 
on page 34. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it is generally under- 
stood that that amendment shall go over until the Senator from 
North Carolina {Mr. Simmons] returns, It raises the whole 
question of individual taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes; it involyes the question of the normal tax. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be passed 
over. The next committee amendment passed over will be 


I ask that that amendment go 


stated. 
The next amendment passed over was, under the head of 
“ Surtaxes,” page 34, after line 4, to strike out down to and 
including line 8, on page 38, and in lieu thereof to insert the 
matter from line 9, on page 38, to and including line 16, on 
page 40. 
Mr. SMOOT. That amendment also should be passed over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFIGER. The amendment will be passed 
over. The next committee amendment passed over will be 
stated. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 47, line 22, to 
strike out the word “ indebtedness ” and to insert “ indebtedness, 
except on indebtedness incurred or continued to purchase or 
carry obligations or securities (other than obligations of the 
United States issued after September 24, 1917, and originally 
subscribed for by the taxpayer) the interest upon which is 
wholly exempt from taxation under this title,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

(2) All interest paid or accrued within the taxable year on indebted- 
ness, except on indebtedness incurred or continued to purchase or carry 
obligations or securities (other than obligations of the United States 
issued after September 24, 1917, and originally subscribed for by. the 
taxpayer) the interest upon which is wholly exempt from taxation un- 
der this title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish the Senator from North 
Carolina were present. I yoted for this amendment in the 
committee with the distinct understanding that it would be 
discussed on the floor of the Senate, because I desired an ex- 
pression of the Senate upon it. My opinion is that the amend- 
ment should not be agreed to, but I do not feel like asking a 
vote of the Senate on the amendment without the Senator from 
North Carolina being present when the important question 
which it involves is being considered 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator then allow 
the amendment to go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wish to make a very brief statement. 
The adoption of the amendment would mean the loss of revenue 
to the amount of $30,000,000 a year, but I hardly think we had 
better take the amendment up in the absence of the Senator 
from North Carolina. I therefore ask that the amendment go 
over. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It involves the same question 
as is involved in paragraph (c) on page 52. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. The Senator from North Carolina did 
not mention this particular part of the bill, but I feel that the 
amendment ought to go over. I will simply state that it in- 
volves a loss of revenue of $30,000,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed | 





over and also the amendment at the bottom of page 5z. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 67, after line | 
20, to strike out “(g) Where the grantor of a trust reserves a 
power of revocation which, if exercised, would revest in him 
title to any part of the corpus of the trust, then the income 
of such part of the trust shall be included in computing the 
net income of the grantor,” and in lieu thereof to insert: 


(z) Where the grantor of a trust has, at any time during the tax- 
able year, either alone or in conjunction with any person, the power 
to revest in himself title to any part of the corpus of the trust, then 
the income of such part of the trust for such taxable year shall be 
included in computing the net income of the grantor. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator from 
North Carolina especially requested that this provision should 
go over until his return. . 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator from North Carolina 
approved of the action of the Senate Finance Committee in 
this instance. It relates to the imposition of taxes upon revo- 
cable trusts. The Senator from New Mexico will note that 
we amended the amendment after the first draft was submitted 
to the committee, and I thought the draft as agreed to was 
satisfactory to the Senator from North Carolina. 

The junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] called at 
the committee room one morning and made certain suggestions 
as to the original draft of the amendment, and I understood 
at that time that at least a portion of the suggestions offered 
by the Senator from Delaware were agreed to and embodied 
in the present draft. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The memorandum which the 
Senator from North Carolina left with me specifically refers 
to the provision as to revocable trusts. It is also my under- 
standing that we were all agreeable to that provision being in- 
serted in the bill, and it may possily have been included in this 
memorandum by error, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if that is the 
case, and if the Senator from North Carolina desires the vote 
by which the amendment may be agreed to reconsidered, or that 
any other amendment which we may pass upon shall be recon- 
sidered, I shall ask unanimous consent that that be done, 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Under those conditions I have 
no objection to the adoption of the amendment. Personally, I 
am very much in favor of the provision in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I am quite sure there must be a mistake, 
because, if I remember correctly, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina agreed to the provision, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr, President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator from Utah to one phase of the amendment just 
agreed to. I will read it first: 


Where the grantor of a trust has, at any time during the taxable 
year, either alone or in conjunction with any person, the power to 
revest in himself title to any part of the corpus of the trust, then the 
income of such part of the trust for such taxable year shall be in 
cluded in computing the net income of the grantor. 


Does not that result in this possibility? A makes a trust in 
favor of B, with a power of revocation in A when he sees fit 
to exercise that power. That is the primary statement in that 
section. In that event the income shall be returnable as of the 
income of A, the grantor of the trust, and the tax assessable 
thereon shall be paid by A, 

Mr. SMOOT. Providing there is the revocable power at- 
tached to the trust. 

Mr. BAYARD. I am assuming revocable power. That is 
all right; but if the power is not exercised the law says that 
A shall make a return, A shall pay the tax upon that income, 
but the fact remains that the income itself goes to the bene- 
ficiary under the terms of the trust, and he in turn must make 
a return of that income, and he in turn must pay a tax upon 
that income. I mean, in the particular section to which I 
refer, section (g), there is apparently no provision to avoid 
the double taxing of the same fund. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will turn to page 64 of the 
bill, on line 18, paragraph (b), that is taken care of by the 
amendment that has already been agreed to. The language is: 


Except as otherwise provided in subdivisions (g) and (h)— 


And (g) and (h) are the two provisions found on page 68. 
The exception to which the Senator referred to just now is 


|; made in section 219, page 64, paragraph (b). 


Mr. BAYARD. I see that, and I am turning to page 64 and 
subsection (b) of section 219: 


Except as otherwise provided in subdivisions (g) and (h) the tax 
shall be computed upon the net income of the estate or trust, and 
shall be paid by the fiduciary. 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 
Mr. BAYARD. All right; but turn to paragraph (g) on page 
68, and there it says that— 


The income of such part of the trust for such taxable year shall 
be included in computing the net income of the grantor. 


If the income of the grantor is computed, then I am as- 
suming that he is golng to pay a tax upon his income as com- 
puted; but in this case the fiduciary pays the tax under the 
provision on page 64. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the fiduciary pays it except as provided 
in subdivisions (g) and (h), and they provide for payment 
by the grantor. 

Mr. BAYARD. All right. Then I will take that suggestion 
of the Senator and see where it leads us. In one case, under 
the exception, it is paid by the fiduciary, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BAYARD. The return made under subsection (g) with 
the revocable power is made by the grantor of the trust. 


Mr. SMOOT. In all cases with the exceptions provided for. 

Mr. BAYARD. But the return is made. It says distinctly 
on page 68, subsection (g), that the grantor of the trust must 
make the return if the power of revocation exists. He makes 
his return for the purpose of computing his income. Now, 
assuming that it is a revocable trust and that he makes a re- 
turn, the fiduciary makes a return ard the beneficiary, in turn, 
must make a return as the recipient of income from the trust 
estate. 

I shall be glad to have it explained, if the Senator will ex- 
plain it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is only as provided in (b), and ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in (g) and (h). Suppose we did 
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not have the exception. 


Just read it without the amendment, 
the way the House passed it, and it would read as follows: 


The tax shall be computed upon the net income of the estate or 
trust, and shall be paid by the fiduciary. The net income of the estate 
or trust shall be computed in the same manner and on the same basis 
as provided in section 212, except that— 


Then the exceptions follow; but now we make the amend- 
ment: 


Except ag otherwise provided in subdivisions (g) and (h)— 


And then we say how the tax shall be paid. 

Mr. BAYARD. All right. I take that exception as read by 
the Senator, now, and impose it upon subdivision (g), which 
has been made the exception under the terms of subdivision (b). 
Subdivision (g) will then stand by itself, if it be a revocable 
trust, will it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it will. 

Mr. BAYARD. Then subdivision (g), providing for revo- 
eable trusts, will make us meet with this situation: That in the 
case of a revoeable trust the grantor of the trust shall make the 
return of the income as of his own, but in the meantime the 
beneficiary, who receives the income as an actual fact, must 


muke a return. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all, Mr. President, if it is a revocable 
trust. 

Mr. BAYARD. You have a trust. The trustee under the 


terms of the trust pays the ineéme as directed by the terms 
of the trust, does he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BAYARD. All right The law says that if it be a re- 
vovable trust the granter shall make a returm of that income, 
und be charged accordingty. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Phat is: right, 

Mr. BAYARD. But the general law which allows the erea- 
tion of the trust under which the money is paid out says that 
the money shall be paid to the beneficiary, and the money is 
paid to the beneficiary, and he in turn must make a return 
because he has received the meney. 

I do not know whether I make myself clear to the Senator 
or not. In other words, if the Senator pleases, it seems to 
me we have a double return there, with the possibility of double 
taxation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call attention to paragraph (2) of 
section, 219, on page 65, and read it. It says: 

There shall be allowed as an ad@ditional deduction in computing 
the net. income of the estate or trust the amount of the income of the 
estate or trust for its taxable year which is to be distributed currently 
by the fiduciary to the beneficiaries, and the amount of the income 
collected by a guardian of an infant which is to de held or distributed 
as the court may direct, but the amount so allowed as a deduetion 
shali be imeluded im computing the net imeome of the beneficiaries 
distributed to them or not. Any amount allowed as a de 
under this paragraph shall not be allowed as a deduction 
under paragraph (3) fn the same or any succeeding taxable year. 


Mr. BAYARD. Yes, Mr. President; that, but that 
does not apply to revoeable trusts. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the only thing that taxes it to the 
Hencficiary, and (gz) and (h) are exeeptions to it, and the bill 
specifically states that they are exceptions 

Mr. BAYARD. With all due respect to the Senator, I think 
that phase of it ought to be looked into. 

Mr. SM@OT. It will be, in conference. 

Mr. KENG. Mr. President, I should like to ask the: chair- 
man of the committee whether sufficient safeguards are af- 
forded in this bill to reach trusts and) estates where there 
may be an honest dispute between the grantor and the grantee— 
if | may use these expressions—as to who should pay the tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean ontside of a revocable 
trust? 

Mr. 
estates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is covered, in every case, and I may say 
that there is very little change from existing. law tn that re- 
spect, 

Mr. KING. Yes; IL know that, but I have heard some com- 
plaints. made by officials. of the Government that. honest doubts 
existed, with respect to various trusts and estates, as to who 
should pay the, tax, and neither made any return because 
both doubted the obligation resting upon them to pay. Not 


whether 


duction 


I see 


KING. Yes; both revocable trusts and. other trust 


being in concert, one not knowing what the other was doing, } 


no return whatever was made. Of course it would be left 
then only te the searching qualities of the taxing organiza- 
tion to ascertain the amount which would be paid, and who was 
to pay the tax, 


Mr. SMOOT. TI agree with my eolleague in all that he has 
said under existing law; but the changes in existing law and 
the changes in this particular section are to take care of just 
the thing of which the Senator complains. 

Mr. KING. But it seems to me—and I call the chairman’s 
attention to this fact—that there ought to be a little broaden- 
ing of the law, so that an obligation perhaps might be required 
of both the grantor and the grantee, both the person creating 
the trust and the beneficiary, to make returns in order that 
the Government might be advised, and to avoid eseaping taxa- 
tion. 

Mr, SMOOT. The law specifically says which one shail do 
it. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] has just made 
the eriticism that he thought they would be compelled to do 
that under existing law, but I do not think so. He was objeet- 
ing to the very thing of having both make a return. 

Mr. KING. I know of a number of cases where there were 
controversies between individuals, the grantor er the beneficiary 
not Knowing which should make the return, and neither made 
it, and the result was that the Government lost. the tax. Of 
course, further searching by the department of the Government 
would reveal, if they searched sufficiently diligently, that cer- 
tain property bad escaped taxation, and a rectification would 
result. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the next amendment passed over. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 48, to strike 
out lines 7 to 15, both inclusive, and in lieu thereof to. insert: 


(h) Where any part of the income of a trust may, in the discretion 
of the grantor of the trust, either alone or in conjunction with any 
persen, be distributed te the grantor or be beld or accumulated for 
future distribution to him, or where any part of the income of a trust 
is or may he applied to the payment of premiums upen policies of in- 
surance on the life of the grantor (except pelicies of insurance irre- 
vocably payable for the purpeses and in the manner specified in para- 
graph (10) of subdivision (a) of section 214), such part of the income 
ef the trust shall be included In computing the net income of the 
grantor. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 69, line 10, 
after the words “ equal to,” to strike out “ 25” and insert “ 50,” 
so as to read: 

BVASION OF SURTAXES BY INCORPORATION 

Sec. 220. (a) If any corporation, however created or organized, is 
formed or availed of for the purpose of preventing the imposition of 
the surtax upon its shareholders through the medium of permitiing 
its gains and profts to accumulate instead of being divided or dis- 
tributed, there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each taxable 
year upon the net income of such corporation a tax equal to 50 per 
cent of the amount thereof, which shall be in addition to the tax im- 
posed by section 230 ef this title and shall (except as proviidcd in 
subdivision (@) of this section) be computed, eollected, and paid upon 
the same basis amd in the same manner and suliject to the same pre- 
visions of law, including penalties, as that tax. 


Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is the section dealing with evasion of 
surta xes, 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Mr. President, this may be agreed to for 
the present. I will offer a motion to reconsider it if it is 
necessary. 

Mr, SMOOT. If the Senator will just ask unanimous c¢on- 
sent, L will agree to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was. agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 69, line 16, to 
strike out : 


Provided, That if all the shareholders of such corporation acree 
thereto, the commissioner may, in lieu of all income. taxes 
upow the corporation for the taxable year, tax the shareho of 
such corporation upon their distributive shares im the net income of 
the corporation for the taxable year in the same manner as provided in 
subdivision (a) of section 218 in the case of members of a partnership. 


Mr. McKELLAR. ‘That will take the same course, 
Mr. SMOOT, The same course. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment passed over was, on 82, line 6, 


to 
| strike out “124 per cent” and insert “14 per cent,” so as to 


read: 
TAX ON CORPORATIONS 
Sec. 230. In leu of the tax imposed by section 230 of the revenue 
act of 1921 there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each taxable 
year upon the net income of every corporation a tax of 14 per cent of 
the amount of the net income in excess of the credits provided in sec- 
tions 236 and 263. ' 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the chair- | to raising the taxes on ary class of our citizens, whether 
man of the committee a question. Will not the effect of this | corporate or individual. Therefore I am going to vote against 
amendment be to relieve very large corporations, having large this amendment because it raises the taxes rather than lowers 
amounts of watered stock frequently, from the payment of | them. I think business is already heavily enough taxed, and 
taxes and put the taxes on business corporations having smaller that we should not tax it any more, I am not in favor of an 
capital, when the 'arger ones ought to pay it? increase in the corporation tax, and I expect to vote against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps it would be a little out of place for Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I believe in all classes of property 
me to refer to any particular corporation in the United States, | bearing their share of taxation, but I think under the pro- 
but I want to say to the Senatér who asked me the question, | Visions of this bill we would be penalizing corporations. Some 
in the case of the United States Steel Corporation this provi- | people are afraid to say anything in favor of a corporation, 
sion will impose an increase of over $500,000 a year in taxation; but I am not one of those. If we had not had people with 
and there is not a corporation in the United States with an | Vision enough to organize companies and form corporations, we 
income tax of less than 6% per cent that would not be benefited would not have developed this country as we have. The 
by this amendment, taking into consideration the striking out | Chairman of the Committee on Finance says that this amend 
of the taxes upon the capital stock of corporations. Wherever | ment will increase the corporate taxes some $19,000,000. As 
there is a corporation making more than 63 per cent upon its | the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar} has said, we ought 
capital stock it is penalized under this amendment by being | toe be decreasing instead of increasing taxes. 
compelled to pay more taxes to the Government of the United There are two schools of thought in the United States in re- 
States; but if they make 63 per cent upon their capital invested, | gard to corporations. One school believes that the capital stock 
or less, then they gain in the amount of taxes that are paid to | of a corporation should be just as smal! as it possibly can be and 
the Government of the United States. That is the dividing line, | yet permit the corporation to do business. That is the theory 
6% per cent. upon which we proceed in the South, We often purchase more 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to make | ™®CHinery and erect more buildings than we have capital 
a parliamentary inquiry. } enough to pay for, and hence we go into debt. But we work 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his | 2#rd and economize, and we deprive the stockholders of 
inquiry. dividends until those enterprises can make a profit and get upon 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If this amendment be adopted, | their feet. We have trouble in raising sufficient capital to form 
will that operate as an adoption of the paragraph? these corporations, to develop the resources of our country as we 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion | Would like to do. Therefore, it is the true, instead of the ex- 
that it would not. ception, that the stockholders forego the pleasure of dividends, 

Mr. SMOOT. The paragraph will be open to amendment often for many vanes, in ordet that the corporation may become 
after the amendments of the committee are disposed of. ~ aeien oe ae ee th pepcees advantage. Tene 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Utah under- ee ’ ~+ . ~ eens corporations which have paid 

, no dividends for five or six or seven or eight years, taking all 
stands, of course, that amendments will be offered to the para- | o¢ their earnings to extend their plants and to find markets. 
arene, and that a substitute for the entire paragraph will be thereby making more property to be taxed, and giving employ- 
4 “ ; a ment to the people, and developing the resources of the country, 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that the Senator | and making a market for the commodities our people have. 
from Utah will not take any advantage in any way, shape, or | Mr President, it is bad enough to have to pay a tax on your 
form of any Senator on this floor who desires honestly to offer | income and a corporation tax each year, without being con- 
an amendment to this bill or to any part of it. : fronted with an increase which is absolutely uncalled for, as I 
1 wee with aan tat pda vale ele” aa wet uuaireriote ti t -y = 
ued with ju vans f re c : I have thought recently of trying to make a few remarks 
think I might just say one word regarding the proposed change. | ypon the question: If one had a dollar, what would he do with 
I believe it is an advisable change. it? 

The capital stock tax is a tax which has no relation what- Mr KING. Pay his debts. 
ever to the ability of a corporation to pay. More than one- Mr. DIAL. That is what he should do. I have thought 
half of the corporations of the country have bo returnable | that he would take that money—of course, using the dollar as 
net income for taxation, but the capital stock tax, under exist- | the unit only—and he would think of forming a corporation. 
ing ao ane a aad tegee ae ae sean nt rc Tae He would consider that he had to pay a license fee in order to 
cepeebtiindl aaa: 2 wntand A. one Sune’ Staten "ahalante State get his corporation formed. Then he would recall that he had 

& ss ? 7 to pay a town license if he were located in a town. Then he 
charters, and I think in all instances they now Pay franchise | would have to pay his township tax, his county tax, his State 
are Raat uli, “atsear eadikeus kctaamer Shen pees tax, his income tax to State and to the National Government, 

. ; ruc Ss ac y a Hxea c >! and so on down the line. 
ee porarite Pais Cotnecatiie oat Seaeeyes Stor hates It had oceurred to me that he would indeed be an optimist in 

: . x becomes ? ’ | these times if he would take the risk of putting his dollar into 
and necessarily enters into the cost of production, and there- enterprises with a view of trying to make any money on it, 
here is no question about that. Te hears very tnequally ot | view of taping to aise emauyineat te ponies tines past 
. ws 7 . e . 0 , . y . as y Ss 
the corporation which is making a net income. have undertaken such enterprises, but I must say I had more 

That corporation might just as well pay the tax as a capital- | nerve then than I have now. 
stock tax or as a net-income tax; but for the corporation which If we expect people to take their earnings and combine them 
earns no net income to pay a capital-stock tax is practically to | into corporations to develop this country, we ought to treat that 
make a payment out of capital. It is a thing which I do not | capital as fairly as we do other capital. A corporation is 
believe can be justified except in such an emergency as the | nothing but an aggregation of individuals. We had to have 
World War, when we had to have the money, and we were | them, otherwise we would not have advanced. You and I, for 
going to get it wherever we could get it. But now that peace | instance, Mr. President, could not build a railroad. But many 
times have come, I think it is quite the right thing to put | of us together can; and we did. So people who had this vision 
ieee Hes oa of fos eee seal borne by compere should not be penalized now for having invested their money 

ons in such shape tha ose who have the actual ability to | as they have. 
en ie bear - and ene who have not the ability shall The other school of thought obtains, as I understand it, more 
no ca upon to pay in the North. That is, they capitalize the enterprises at as high 

Of course, I do not want anything I have said to be taken at | a figure as they possibly can and sell the stock to somebody else. 
all as being in favor of this form of a tax on corporations, but I | In the South we have a pride in our corporations. We build 
do believe that it is the right thing to transfer the tax from | them, not with a view of selling gold bricks by way of stock to 
os ee aas tax to this tax upon net income. somebody else, but for the purpose of holding the stock and 

r. McKELLAR. Mr. President, just a word about this | making a grand suecess out of the enterprise. 
matter. This amendment raises the corporation tax from 12} If you tax those southern enterprises according to the pro- 
per cent to 14 per cent. According to the Senator from Utah, | vision of this bill, it will be putting a penalty upon them. Cor- 
who knows, this increase of tax will bring the Government some | porate property is taxed anyway. It is not necessary to tax 
$19,000,000 more. In other words, it raises the taxes on the | it every year by adding the expense of a corporate license. 
oe of the country to that extent. These wildcat schemes of the North ought to be taxed upon 

Aceo g to my understanding of the bill, it was to be a 


every dollar of stock they issue. Talk about a corporation not 
tax reduction bill and not a tax raising bill, and I am opposed | making more than 6% per cent! One making such a small return 
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would be almost in bankraptcy—censider depreciation, and so] viduals ‘and partnerships en the one hand and icerporations 
forth. 1 refer to genuine eorporations. on the other hand. If a partnership engaged in business 
Phe reason Why some corporations de not make more is be- | desires to keep all ef its net earnings in ithe business, as 
cause they have wateved their steck. In the Seuth we take @ | many of them do, and with the very salutary purpose te which 
pride in cur erganizations and hand them down te eur pesterity. | the Senator frem Seuth Carolina has just referred, the part- 
A license tax on the eapital stock is ubeut as fair as we can ners must pay a tax upen all these earnings just the same 
possibly get it. It wemld be mo encouragement for an enter-|.as if the earnings had been taken" out ef the business. But 
prise to save and economize and work hard te accumulate and | the shareholders of a corporation which does that precise 
to extend its plant out of the earnings of the company, if it is| thing do not have te pay upon that portion of ‘the earnings 
to be taxed every time it does anything of that sort. 1 can net] of the corporation. I assume the ‘Senator would not feel that 
see nuy fuirer way, if we are going to license them at all, ex- | that was an equitable arrangement and I would Jike to inquire 
cept to put it en capital steck. A corporation of necessity has | whether he has in mind any plan for an adjustment of that 
to keep a reserve for rainy days and for hard times. It is a | very grave inequality. 
false netion te talk about paying out all of the earnings as Mr. DIAL. 1 do net ask fer any fuveritism to corporations. 
they make them. I feel that they should not be put on any higher plane than 
Many times they have lean years and lose money. Semetimes | partnerships or individuals. But .as I understand the proposi- 
they lose money knowingly im erder to keep a concern going. | tien, it is an extra charge on the capital stock of corporations. 
I happen te knew that in my little tewn a few years ago a| The partnership pays no capital stock license at all. 
cotten mill was operated at a loss ef $25,000 for 60 days. The Mr. McKEXLLAR. Mr. President—— 
management knew it at ‘the time, but did it erder te keep the The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
labor tegether and give employment to our people. Carolina yield te the Senater from Tennessee? 
Mr. KING. Mr. President—— Mr. DIAL.” With pleasure. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will recall section 22 of the 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Utaly? revenue act which is to be amended by the pending bill. I 
Mr. DIAL. 1 yield. * read from a provision in this bill, and I think it is exactly the 
Mr. KING. I will ask the Senator if he is not aware of the | same provision that is in the present law. I read from page 69 
fact that it has been a quite general and common practice upon | of the bill, section 220: 


the part of many of the large corporatiens——I shall not say of , 

the Seuth, in view of the distinction which the Senator has oe Oye a argh crexted or organized, is formed or 
made between the North and the South—to distribute a small — t - h = oe we * eg the imposition of ‘the partes 
amount of the net earnings as dividends and to hold the residue el a aos aiend aaa t oe ae aie gains and 
as undistributed er undivided profits. After concealing them 7 i % Siediaattiaiiien | = . ng . Shae t SaRiceiie 
for a number of years by various Gesk methods a large stock Parr e ; sae t . an — for by mee ie ee the net 
dividend is declared or some of the undistriheted eee — Gedunsatle He oa, rat te = ear _—, — e "amount 
allocated te capital development and are invested as capita an The tact ant ony vattie! 6 tabvd ‘StIMg er tit ot ena: 
thus escape taxation. Does the Senator think that fit is quite ib, we Bek te fede ex niin aie ecnaas Us ae paveua 


fair to the taxpayers of the United States to have corpora- 
. ag sills edi ad 4 ie ; . the reasonable :meeds of ‘the ‘business, shall be prima facie evidence of a 
tions—which, by the way, are making most of the profits of eur per to nae otiveiiki 


country—thus escape taxation? Let me ibbustrate, and I do not 
do this by way of any invidious comparison. I understand from a letter of the Secretary of the Treasury 
Mr. Ford ‘thes organized his tremendous business into a cor- | written to me that that section of the law has not been en- 
poration, perhaps one or more; if more than one, then I think | forced since he has been Secretary of the Treasury; that some 
the one is a holding company. That corporation makes several | lawyer told him it was not any good, and he was not enforcing 
hundred millions of dollars annually net profit. If the profits | it. But if it were enforced, why would it not prevent the 
were distributed to Mr. Ford and the other stockholders, they | very trouble which the Senator from New Mexico has just 
mentioned? 


would have to pay an income tax. Prefits are not distributed, 
but they are put back imte capitalistic enterprises and for the Mr. DIAL. I presume that is the very object it had. 
purpose ef developing the industry which Mr. Ford controls. Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

An individual engaged in private ‘business who would make The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Dees the Senator from South 
two or three hundred million dollars of profit would have ‘to | Carolina yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 
pay an enormous tax ‘to the Gevernment. Mr. Ford's cerpora- Mr. DIAL. I yield with pleasure. 
tion pays only the 124 per cent, or capital-stock tax, or, Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The history of that section is 
under the provisions of this bill, 14 per cent of the met profits, | well known to all of us who have been following revenue legis- 
and he has ‘all the residue, which would be taxed ff it were | lation. A provision of that sort was,put into the first revenue 
distributed as dividends, for capital investments. Thus he de- | bill in 1917 just as we were entering the war, and some Sena- 
rives an advantage which is denied to those who are engaged | tors may recall that I predicted at that time that it would be, 
in private enterprises or engaged ‘in business ‘as individuals. for all practical purposes, ineffective. 

it does seem to me, if the policy ef the Senator is correct, Senators will observe that the section only applies to cases 
if I imteryret his positien correctly, that it will invite the | where the corporation is organized for the. of evading 
formation of more corporations for the purpose of escaping | surtaxes. The purpose of an individual in do anything is 
taxation and will imvite the retention in the treasuries of the | always very difficult to prove. 
corporations of millions if not hundreds of millions of doNars Mr. McKELLAR. [If the Senator will permit me ‘to interrupt 
which otherwise would be distributed as earnings and as divi- | him, It is specifically provided that— 

The fact that * * * the gains or profits are permitted to ac- 


dends te the stockholders, and thus ‘be subjected to the legiti- 
mate system of taxation which obtains to-day and which is late A i the reasonable needs of the business shail -be prima 
facie evidence of a purpose to escape the surtax, 


embraced within the bill now before us. 
That should be broad enough, T think, to cover any corpora- 


Mr. DIAL, I can not ‘agree with my good friend from Utah, 
however much I dislike to disagree with tim. Often our 
tion whose gains and profits were so great that It was wecessary 


minds run in the same channels. But to take his illustration, 
when a corporation is making money and deaving it in the 
treasury and not paying it out in dividends, the steckholders 
of the cerporation are suffering te that extent. Now ‘simply 
because ‘the steckholders are deprived of getting a dividend 
fer a few years—an accumulated dividend, we might call it— 
[I can net see any harm in paying it out to them in bulk, 
eny mere than I can in paying it out to them in Griblets. 
If the amount of the stock or the amount of the dividend 
is no more than a legitimate and proper prefit upon the magni- 
tude of the enterprise, I can ‘see no objection ‘te following that 
plan. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. DIAL. With pleasure. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like te knew what 
plan the Senator has for equalizing the tax as Setween indi- 


organized, the charter is made exceedingly broad; in fact, ‘it is 
customary now, 1 think, to include in the charters of all-corpora- 
eiin Suevishdele wihkcly Ell SE eS Tareas, 
legal enterprise or industry. When cen it be ‘said ‘that a cor- 
poration is retaining its earnings unduly or ‘beyond the ‘Treason- 
See uae aes 

ed to engage in any legitimate iméustry , 
corporations organized “ea for the ee of investing 
and remvesting earnings. That ts a Jegithmate enterprise. Many 
people who are engaged in the investment business do ft through 
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the ageney of a corporation because ef the convenience of doing 
business, because of the limited lability attaching to the activi- 
ties in the name of a corporation rather than as an individual. 

Many people organize a corporation for the purpose of trans- 
ferring their individual assets to it, so as to ease the matter of 
distribution in event of deatp. It is much easier to distribute 
to the heirs of an estate the proper share of the estate if it 
is a corporation, and you are merely dealing with shares of 
stock, than it is to divide the actual corpus of the estate, the 
personal property, the real estate, and have ownership in 
different heirs by inheritance or devise. So as a matter of con- 
venience corporations are often organized for the purpose of an 
easy way of handling the estate upon death. As long as the 
purpose of the corporation is to be inquired inte as a condition 
preeedent to the imposition of a penalty it will never amount 
to anything, in my epirion. 

Mr. MecKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senater from South 
Carolina yield to me to ask a question? 

Mr. DIAL. I pield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand the purpose of section 
22), it is to preveut an individual from putting his or her prop- 
erty in the hands of 2 corporation and thereby esenaping the 
higher brackets of the income tax and simply paying a corpera- 
tion tax of 124 per cent. That is the general purpose of the 
prevision, is it mot? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The purpose of the provision is 
to prevent that; and I will say to the Senator, while I do not 
like to indulge in comment on purpeses in enacting legislation, 
I think I ean tell the Senator a little histery which will clarify 
this matter in his mind. 

Mr. McK ELLAR. I should be very giad if the Senator from 
New Mexieo would do sp. 

Mr. JONWS of New Mexico. In 10917 I proposed to put a 
provision im the bill then pending to tax undistributed incomes 
of corporations, 

Mr. McKMLLAR. Yes; I remember, it very well. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In the bill as first reported to 
the Senate the Finance Committee adepted that provision; but 
in the meantime, because of additional calls upom Congress for 
funds by the War Department, the bill went baek to the com- 
mittee, and persons in control of the corporations who did not 
want that thing dene commenced pouring im their protests 
against it. So the majerity of the Finanee Committee op- 
pesed such a tax and put this provision in so that they could 
say that there was a provision im the bill to prevent the evasion 
of surtaxes. As I predicted then, however, and still predict, 
it will have ne sneh effect. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The letter of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, whieh was written, as L recall, in January or February last, 
specitically states that there has been no attempt to enforee the 
prevision, but the Seeretary stated at the time—if the Senator 
‘rom South Carelina will permit me to interrupt him further-—— 

Mr: DEAL... Certainly. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. The Secretary of the Treasury stated at 
that time that an amendment would be offered to this section 
which would so impreve it as to cause section 220 to have the de- 
sired effect. What I wish te knew fron: the Senator is whether 
amy such. propesal was made. Apparently section 220 is as 
nugatory in the pending bill as it was in the last one. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I may say that I 
undertook ‘te test the real sentiment of the majority of the com- 
mittee updm that question, and moved to strike out the words 
“ for the purpose ef” on page 69, line 5, so that where corpora- 
tions were formed or availed of so as to evade the surtaxes a 
remedy might be previded, but every member of the majority 
side of the committee, as I expected, oppesed the metion which I 
had made, shewing that there is no expectation through this 
section of preventing corporations being availed of whether for 
one purpose er another so as to evade the high surtaxes. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. [I understand there are corporations which 
neat caaalia ainda Teed amambenenmiara eaten can 
on their eapital stock as stock dividends, and yet it is held by 
the Treasury Department that they de not come within the pro- 
visions ef seetion 220. I call attention specifically to that part 
of the seetion which reads— 


or that the gains or profits are permitted to accumulate beyond the 
reasonable needs of the business, shall be prima facie evidence of a 
perpose to escape the surtax. 


Of course the effect of the provision as expressed in section 
220 is to permit some of the very strong corporations and very 
great profit-earning corporations to escape a very large part of 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Seuth Carolina permit me to interrupt him further? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes; I yield. 





Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to eall attention to a 
document which has recently been published as a public doer 
ment. It came from the Treasury Department in response to « 
resolution which I introduced in the Senate in January re 
garding the undistributed earnings of corporations. ‘Anynue 
who is interested in that subject ought by all means to sect 
a copy of the document returned in response to that resolutic. 


and to give it some thought. It is full of very important infor- 
mation. 
On the subject of the stock dividends to which the Sena 


from Tennessee has just referred [ desire to call attention to 
the summary regarding that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the document to which the Se 
ator from New Mexico refers? I should like to obtuin a « 
of it. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is Senate Document No. 85, 


which is entitled “ Distributed and undistributed earnings of 
corporations,” being a letter from the Secretary of the Treas 
ury in response to Senate Resolution No. 110 ef January 7, 
1924. 


Mr. McKELLAR. From what page is the Senator from New 
Mexico now quoting? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am quoting from page 8 of 
the ducument. I called the attention of the Senate to some of 
these figures on yesterday, but not with regard to the distribu- 
tion of stock dividends. 


For the year 1922 there were about 109,000 corporations 
inaking returns of net income for taxation. The table on page 
3 gives the number of corporations which did not make any 


distribution by way of cash dividends. It also gives the num- 
ber retaining in the treasury less than 10 per cent by brackets 
on up until the whole question is dealt with, and also the 
percentages of income retained are fully covered. The figures 
show that 48,875 of these corporations paid out in cash divi- 
dends to the amount of $2,763,068,217. They paid out in stock 
dividends $2,547,000,000, or just about the same amount in 
stock dividends as in cash dividends, 

Mr. DIAL. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that that does not prove anything. That takes a whole class; 
the Senator would have to come down to individual cases in 
order to have his argument apply. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will study this document he will find that the various Indus- 
tries and also corporations in the various branches of industry 
are dealt with, and it shows the situation as nearly as It can be 
done without making it so specific as to enable one reading the 
document to know what particular corporations are doing. In 
other words, the Senator will not be fully satisfied by a study 
of this document, because it is not possible to tell by aun exam- 
ination of the document what the corporation to which the 
Senator from Utah referred a while ago is doing, for the 
corporations are so grouped that one can not pick out any 
spectfie corporation. The Senator, however, will gain a great 
deal of information on that subject by a study of this docu- 
ment, 

While he is making a study of it, I desire to call attention to 
another document which came here in response to a resolution 
which was adopted by the Senate upon my suggestion, regard- 
ing excess-profits taxes of 1921. ‘There is no tax now upon 
excess profits, but I thought ft would be valuable information 
if the country could know what classes of industry were mak- 
ing large earnimgs in proportion to the invested capital So 
we have this document containing information from the Treas- 
ury Department as to what classes of industry were earning 
large pereentages of income on the invested capital. That 
document is worthy of study. These documents have been 
available only for a few days comparatively, and I am not sur- 
prised that even Senators are not informed about them, be- 
cause up unfil the last few days there has been no opportunity 
for any of us to know Just what the real situation was. 

Mr. DIAL. I thank the Senator from New Mexico for call- 
ing that to my attention. 

Mr. President, I am not talking about hide-and-seek corpora- 
tions, such as. those of which the Senator from Tennessee and 
the Senator from New Mexico spoke; I am tulking about real 
corporations which are formed for the purpose of honestiy 
carrying on business and developing the country, corporations 
which have helped to make this country great as it is to-day. 

I am no spokesman for Mr. Ford; I am not familiar with 
the manner in which he conducts his business, as the Senator 
from Utah {Mr. Kine] seems to be, and whether he meets his 
fair proportion of taxation or not I do not know. If, however, 
he does not do so the remainder of the taxpayers ought not 
%. a penalized if he gets around his taxes unjustly, and I do 

t say that he does. But what we ought to do here is to 
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pass an honest, a just, a fair, and an equitable law to reach 
all property proportionately. 

When we come to talk about the earnings of corporations we 
are dealing with a very uncertain proposition, but when we 
speak of the capital stock that is a fixed quantity; that can 
not be changed, whereas the earnings of the corporation may 
be absorbed in salaries and in various ways. I very much fear 
that if this amendment is adopted instead of increasing taxes 
it probably will decrease them, 

1 am opposed to mushroom corporations being formed and 
issuing stock and robbing innocent people. The people ought 
to be guarded by every protection the law can throw around 
them, and if the character of corporations to which I now 
refer issue “blue paper” I am very glad for them to be com- 
pelled to pay a tax upon it, whether the corporations earn 
anything or not, because it is issued for the purpose of trying 
to sell it to somebody. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. 

Mr. DIAL I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I may say that the corpora- 
tion stock tax is not imposed upon the amount of shares under 
the present law, and even if this amendment be not adopted 
the tax would not be so imposed. Under the present law the 
capital-stock tax is fixed upon the actual market value of the 
stock, regardless of its amount. 

Mr. DIAL. If we go at it in this way all capital stock should 
be taxed something. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
that that is the law. 

Mr. DIAL. Of course, I know the Senator. is much better 
informed than I, because he is on the committee and has 
studied the question carefully, but the selling value of the 
stock varies greatly. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
value of the stock. 

Mr. DIAL. That would vary every year, perhaps. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It does; and I may say that 
that is one of the reasons why the committee changed this 
from a capitai-stock tax to a tax on net income, because of 
the administrative difficulties of ascertaining the amount and 
collecting this corporation-stock tax because it is based upon 
the value, which does vary, as the Senator says. 

Mr. DIAL. As of what date? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. As of the date of the fiscal 
year of the corporation, whatever it may be. I think it is of 
June 30 of each year. 

Mr. DIAL. That is the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. That is the end of the fiscal 
year. 

Mr. DIAL. We should get around people flooding the coun- 
try with spurious stock and running down the price. Perhaps 
it would not be worth a dollar a hundred or a thousand, and 
hence if they were required to pay taxes on it the public would 
be protected to that extent. 

Mr. President, it is a false notion to expect corporations to 
pay out their entire earnings. If they should undertake that 
policy it would not be long before many of them would be in 
the hands of receivers, and sales would follow, and other peo- 
ple would own the property. They prosper for one, two, or 
three years, perhaps, then again the business is very un- 
profitable; but in preference to closing down and throwing the 
labor out of employment they will continue to operate even at 
a loss. 

This is an exceedingly serious question in my section of the 
country at this particular time. Only last week I read in the 
paper where a cotton mill in my neighborhood closed down and 
threw 50 families out of employment. Only a few days ago 
the president of a large mill told me he was having trouble 
in disposing of his goods, and that he was curtailing his 
operations, running three days a week, and would possibly have 
to close down altogether in the very near-future. I asked him 
whether that was not a very serious matter for the labor. He 
said it was, indeed, and it was a serious matter for the stock- 
holders of his corporation. I asked him how he expected the 
employees of that company—and there were possibly a couple 
of thousand of them—to subsist during the summer until an- 
other crop could come in. I told him that at this particular 
time they could not receive employment on the farms on ac- 
count of the great uncertainty of being able to make a crop 
at all, and that there were not enough public works going on 
to give them employment. 

If that corporation had not kept some surplus in its treas- 
ury it would not have been able in this hour of need to go 
to the rescue of those faithful employees. I know the enter- 
prise in question, and many of the employees have been there 


Mr. President—— 
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for the last 10 or 20 years. It is one in which my country 
takes great pride. 

That brings us on down to think about the necessity of 
sane legislation. I have sounded a warning here for the 
last few years that the very condition I spoke of would soon 
ensue, and it has come to pass. ,I am sorry that Senators 
seem to be so careless of the interests of the people as not 
to realize the gravity of the situation. I have been trying 
to get some legislation passed which would aid the farmers 
of the country and particularly of my section. I warned the 
Senate a year or two ago that unless something was done to 
stabilize the raw product of agriculture, and particularly. cot- 
ton, on account of the wide and wild fluctuations farms would 
be deserted, mills would shut down, employees would be thrown 
out of employment, and that has come to pass to-day. By 
reason of Congress going to sleep, by reason of not passing 
a fair and an equal and a just law correcting the evils of 
the present cotton-future contract law, the price of cotton 
fluctuates, and within a few months its price declined one- 
third of the value of the commodity. Hence converters of 
goods, retail merchants all over the country, everybody who 
wants to buy a shirt or a towel or a sheet, withdraws from the 
market, and goods are piling up, and people are thrown out 
of employment. 

Mr. President, the remedy is for us to pass sound and sane 
laws taxing everybody equitably and equally, and fixing a 
way in which a large amount of uninvested capital can not 
be used at the pleasure of the owner thereof to confiscate within 
a few moments a large proportion of the value of the labor 
of toiling people. 

I am not opposed to wealth. In fact, anyone who does not 
try to accumulate, who does not save, who does not work, who 
does not toil, who does not try to better his condition and the 
condition of his family, is not worthy of having a family; but, 
Mr. President, when speculators, people who do not sow, who 
do not produce, just use yninvested wealth to change the price 
of our chief commodity within one day to a tremendous extent, 
it is time that Congress was performing its duty and passing 
a law that would prevent it. 

I have been exceedingly reluctant to press my views on the 
Senate. I have been waiting for the Federal Trade Commission 
to make a final report upon a resolution which I submitted to 
it over two years ago in order that I might bring up an amend- 
ment which I propose to press before the Senate. Realizing 
that thousands of my people are being thrown out of employ- 
ment because we have not done our duty in this respect, I pro- 
pose to call up a resolution which I have pending at my very 
first opportunity, and if I fail to get it passed I propose to 
eall it up each day, or just as often as I can get the floor, until 
I can get my bill reported back on the calendar. Then I will 
give the Senate an opportunity to vote if it is in my power 
to do so. Heretofore—that is, before the advent of the boll 
weevil—there was almost always employment for people on 
the farms, because all knew some cotton could be produced; 
but now on account of this pest it is doubtful if any of that 
crop will be harvested. Hence people are not disposed to 
take risks in planting it; hence unemployment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the question of imposing a 
graduated tax upon corporations is one of great importance 
and deserves serious consideration at the hands of the Senate. 
The Senator from New Mexico will offer an amendment which, 
if adopted, will change the provisions of the bill which lays 
a flat tax of 14 per cent upon the net earnings of corporations. 

Mr. President, what I shall say will be somewhat discursive, 
and is prompted by some of the observations just submitted 
by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Dra}. Before pro- 
ceeding further, may I say in behalf of the Democrats of the 
Finance Committee that it is not our purpose to delay con- 
sideration of the pending bill but to facilitate its passage? By 
that I de not mean that the minority members are satisfied 
with all of the provisions of the bill. Indeed, many of its pro- 
visions do not command our rt. However, the majority 
party reported the bill, and it is entitled to have it fairly 
and promptly considered. The Republicans are in control, and 
they must bear the responsibility of legislation, and also what- 
ever odium attaches to nonaction upon important matters. 
I am not violating any proprieties in stating that when the 
revenue bill was under consideration by the Finance Committee 
the Democratic members of the committee were in constant 
attendance and submitted frankly their views. There was no 
factional opposition and no effort whatever to delay action 
by the committee. They believed that Congress should not 
adjourn without passing a revenue bill, and that while the 
pending measure was not satisfactory and contained many pro- 
visions unjust and oppressive, nevertheless there was sufficient 
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merit in it to restrain the interposition of obstacles which 
would prevent final action during this session of Congress. 
The consideration of the bill in committee was, in my opinion, 
net only not impeded by the Democrats, but I sometimes felt 
that the desire to hasten a report upon the bill denied full 
and adequate consideration. 

Mr. President, revenue measures should be carefully con- 
sidered. The question of taxation is important, and the eco- 
nomic and industrial affairs of a State are closely connected 
with the system of taxation which prevails. The springs of 
prosperity may be destroyed by oppressive taxation and an un- 
just revenue measure may produce cleavages in the secial and 
economic structure and result in consequences that in the end 
are disastrous. No system of taxation which has been devised 
has met the eoncurrence of all. An income tax which, it is 
generally conceded, is a fair and just method of raising revenue 
has many infirmities and is open to legitimate and serious 
criticism. Most Federal tax measures have been makeshifts; 
it ean not be said they have been scientific. Too often they 
have reftected passion and prejudice and discriminatory policies. 
And in the States of the Union the revenue policies now obtain- 
ing, as well as those which have prevailed in the past, possess 
many inequalities and result In grave injustices. Throughout 
the land the cry of the people is against heavy taxes and the 
inequitable provisions found in revenue laws. Every possible 
effort should be made to make the burden of taxation light, and 
in the preparation of tax bills there should be an honest and 
sincere purpose to see that no injustice is done. 

We are now called upon to raise approximately $4,000,000,000 
of revenue to meet the expenditures of the Federal Government. 
Tt is not an easy task, even in a country with the resources 
possessed by the United States, to obtain so large a sum. It is 
a heavy burden upon business, and its oppressive character 
becomes more manifest when the fact is driven home to the 
people that that stupendous sum is only a part, indeed a lesser 
part, of the aggregate amount which they are called upon to 
surrender to State and National Governments to meet the de- 
mands for the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. President, the present economic condition of our country 
is such as to demand that the taxes imposed by the Federal 
Government, as well as by the States, should be cut to the 
lowest possible figure. Our Republican friends effect to regard 
the economic and financial condition of our country as highly 
satisfactory. In their zeal to win the coming election and to 
ascribe to the Republican Party virtues which it does not 
possess and triumphs which it has not won, they minimize 
evil conditions, financial depression, economic losses, industrial 
depression, and prevaiting discontent, and paint in vivid colors 
pictures of national prosperity and universal felicity that are 
not only illusory but wholly tmaginative. Mr. President, 
throughout the land the evidences are unmistakable that busi- 
ness is unsatisfactory, industry, if not paralyzed, is in a mori- 
bund condition, and doubt and fear haunt the paths of trade 
and follow like hateful shadows the footsteps of the business 
men of our country. 

There is, in the language of the street, a “slowing down” of 
business. In many parts of our country there is stagnation, 
and in every part of the land agriculture is bound and fettered. 
But, Mr. President, these conditions, serious and menacing, are 
the inevitable results of unwise economic and political policies. 
The Republican Party, flushed with victory im the last national 
election, flung to the winds sound and sane policies. Its for- 
eign policies were an abandonment of the noble ideals which 
should lead this Republic and of the broad and comprehensive 
imternational program, promotive of national honor and of 
international prosperity, as well as of international amnity 
and world fellowship. I might add, Mr. President, that any 
true national policy pursued by this great Republic will be a 
contribution to the peace and progress of the world and will 
ae into closer bonds of fellowship all nations, beth great and 
sma cj 

The Republican Party’s domestic policies have been as 
unsound as have been its foreign policies. Many dispassionate 
observers of the tendencies, as well as of the avowed purposes, 
of the Republican Party, perceive that it is a party of selfishness 
and of narrow and limited vision. When it pretends to stand 
for America and for what it calls American policies it exhibits 
& narrowness and a bigotry and a selfishness foreign to the 
ideals of the fathers of this Re and to the broad and 
generous principles which guided the immortal Lincoln. True 
nationalism does not mean isolation or the erection of natural 
or artificial barriers as obstacles te world intercourse, There 
ean be a policy that recognizes the strength and initiative and 
authority of the individual, which reeognizes his right to free- 





dom and to the determination of his own way in life, but which 
at the same time integrates him and his activities into the social 
organism. 80, too, a nation, while maintaining its independ- 
enee, its sovereignty, its right to determine its course upen the 
great sea of life, can join in world movements without losing its 
independence or robbing it of its national strength. 

But, Mr. President, our Republican friends, while loudly pro- 
claiming their devotion to America, speak but little these days 
ef American ideals—of those finer and nobler things im life 
essential to the preservation of our Nation's life, as well as to 
the civilization of the world. There is too much of materialisin 
in modern Republicanism. It is too much concerned with the 
things that perish; it shows too little interest in the things 
which do not die. Wealth vanishes; a cataclysm may destroy 
a city, or a pest may bring ruin to the crops and herds of the 
land. If our legislation is shaped along purely material and 
utilitarian lines, then our country's future is dark indeed. 

I have thought sometimes that the Republican Party has 
forgotten the ideals of Linceln and has surrendered itself 
to soulless cerporations, to gigantic trusts, and to sordid, 
materialistic influences which corrode the souls of men and 
destroy the spirit of political organizations, Political issues 
that rest only upon material gains, upon selfish and sordid 
policies, may bring temporary victories, but in the end they 
will bring disaster and overwhelming defeat. The Republican 
Party in most of its legislation seems chiefly concerned in 
protecting wealth and in shaping its policies to conform to 
the wishes of sinister and materialistic influences so powerful 
throughout the land. 

The McOumber tariff law is an exemplification of the truth 
of what I have just stated. It furnishes convincing evidence 
that it was framed in the interest of combines and seltish 
interests. Representatives of powerful organizations invaded 
the Capitol and demanded that there be written into the law 
provisions which would add to their swollen fortunes, and 
further oppress the great mass of the American people. The 
farmers throughout the United States were beguiled into sup- 
porting it, but have finally awakened to a realization of the 
fact that it was a deception and a fraud, that it robbed them 
of hundreds of billions annually which went into the pockets 
of great manufacturing and industrial concerns, whose wishes 
determined the pelicies of the Republican Party and whose 
demands were crystallized into law. 

The Senator from South Carolina {Mr. Dra] alluded to 
the languishing condition of agriculture and the despair which 
fills the hearts of the farmers. He states that Congress is 
ignoring the welfare of the farmer and his inference is that 
the people, too, have been ignored. If I understand him cor- 
rectly, | assent to that statement. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr, President 

The PRESLDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McK ELLAR. The Senator recalis the tariff of 42 cents 
a bushel on wheat, dees he not? He ts not going to overlook 
that, and the immense amownt of good it did to the wheat 
farmers of America. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee is 
always. alert to direct attention to the deceptive promises of 
the Republican Party. He has called attention to the fraud 
which was committed fer the purpose of fooling the farmers 
and inducing them to support the Republican Party. The tariff 
upon agricultural products is a fraud, as everyone must now 
eoncede. But the Republicans having rebbed the farmers by 
giving to the manufacturers enormeus tariffs so that they might 
eharge for their products extortionate prices, pretended to be 
their friends, and offered them a tariff upon wheat and other 
agricultural products. As the tariff was advanced the price of 
wheat went down. It is astounding hew the Republicans 
have been so ‘successful in hoaxing and deceiving the farming 
and laboring classes of the United States. As depression comes 
to the farmers, the Republicans say we must have higher tariffs, 
It seems to be the specific which they offer for the industrial 
iNs from whieh our country suffers. When the condition 
of our country is unsatisfactory, then the Repubiican 
leaders deciare that our policy must be changed 
and our tariff rates increased. idea of removing obstacles 
from trade and commerce never enters into the mind of the 
orthodox Republican. He is wedded te b- ideals; he is a 
natural isolationist. He sees the trusts peruitted to prey upon 
the people and deduces the rule that the greater the predatory 
activities of this class, the greater will be the prosperity of the 
people. 

The tiger and the lion grow fat when they ean, without 
molestation, feed upen the weaker animals. Republicanism is 
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shot through with the thought that great wealth in the hands 
of the few will bring happiness and prosperity to the many. 
It is the world-old view that a few are made to rule, to govern, 
to control, to exercise political power, and to dominate the 
industrial and economic forces, and the many are to be mere 
pawns or automatons to be moved and pushed and shoved by 
those who seize political and economic power. The people have 
been fooled by the Republican Party. They are still in many 
sections of our land mystified by the legerdemain of the Re- 
publican Party and hypnotized by its subtle movements. 

The tariff bill to which I refer was offered by the Republicans 
as a specific for the industrial and economic ills of the people. 
The then chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. McCumber, 
admitted that the bill would increase prices and add to the 
profits of the beneficiaries of the law. He admitted that it 
would give to them the power to increase prices and that in 
many instances the tariff rates were so high as to be equiva- 
lent to an embargo, Democrats directed attention to the dan- 
gerous power committed to the manufacturing interests, to the 
trusts and combinations of the land, and pleaded with the 
Republican majority not to press down upon the back of labor 
the frightful weight which the McCumber bill would create. 

The chairman of the committee, as Senators will recall, felt 
the strength of his adversaries’ arguments and in piteous tones 
appealed to those in whose behalf the tariff schedules had been 
written not to exercise the authority conferred by the bill, but 
to content themselves with reasonable profits upen the com- 
modities which they produced and which the American people 
were compelled to purchase. The contention was made that the 
tariff schedules were so high as to place a sword in the hands 
of the great manufacturing and other interests of the United 
States, a sword with which the people would be punished and a 
weapon by which they might be destroyed. 

But, Mr. President, one might as well appeal to the tiger 
which has tasted blood in the hope that he will pause in de- 
vouring his victim, as to appeal to the Republican Party to 
preserve those whom its policies will destroy. The tariff trusts 
of the United States and the combinations who dictated the Mec- 
Cumber bill, as well as the leaders of the Republican Party, 
have given no heed to the appeals of the former chairman of 
the Finance Committee. They have exacted from the people 
the last penny. They are wringing from the American people 
the last drop of blood which it is possible to take from them. 

It could not be otherwise. It is history repeating itself. 
Human nature changes but little as the centuries pass by, when 
power, industrial and otherwise, is put into the hands of a 
few—power to impose upon the people their policies—experience 
demonstrates that it will be exercised; and if this power will 
centralize wealth in the few it will be more zealously ex- 
ercised, even though it ends in the destruction of the industrial 
freedom of the people and the political life of the Government 
itself. The appeals of Cicero to the mercenary forces who con- 
trolled the political and economic policies of the Roman Empire 
were not heeded. Oppressive legislation was enacted. The 
wealth was abstracted from the people, and the foundations of 
the Government were so weakened that in the end it was over- 
thrown. Senators will recall the servitude of the agricultural- 
ists, the legislation and policies which reduced them from the 
status of free men to the status of slaves. They will recall the 
ruinous rates of interest, as a result of which the specie of the 
world went into the coffers of the few. They will recall how 
Rome by the corruption of the rich and the degradation of the 
poor fell from her eminence and lay prostrate before invading 
foes. Mr. Jacobs tells us that four-fifths of the metallic money 
of the world was controlled by a few individuals who dominated 
the Roman Empire. In those days legislation and policies were 
hostile to the people and in the interest of the usurping few. 

Precedents, Mr. President, may be invoked and historical 
analogies appealed to with profit in the consideration of legis- 
lation even in this age and in this triumphant Republic. We 
affect to believe that this age is unique and its problems dif- 
ferentiate it from past centuries. There is nothing new under 
the sun. The problems of taxation which we encounter con- 
fronted nations thousands of years ago. Questions of tariff, 
the various forms of taxation, and the evils of paternalism— 
these and other questions which we seem to regard as peculiar 
to our age—were dealt with, but not settled, in the dim ages 
of the past; and as each nation advanced over the prostrate 
form of departed ones the same problems arose, were experi- 
mented with, but not solved. 

In our arrogance we are disposed to pay no attention to 
precedents or to histerical analogies. The lessons written in 
letters of blood upon the pages of history do not deter us from 
the perpetration of the same errors, the commission of the 
same transgressions that are recorded over and over again 


during the past 5,000 years. So to-day we bow submissively 
to the dictates of combinations of organized wealth, of sinister 
forces. We pass tax laws and tariff laws; we bestow bounties 
and largesses ; we destroy the principles of justice and equality ; 
we follow the paths of selfishness and sordidness; we bow 
before the shrine of a narrow and restricted nationalism: we 
close our hearts to the noble impulses and high aspirations 
which must in the end prevail and direct humanity if the 
heights of freedom and justice and truth are ever attained. 

But, Mr. President, I rose rather to comment upon one or 
two of the statements made by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Diat] and to state that the Democrats upon the 
Finance Committee, while not satisfied with the pending meas- 
ure, will interpose no factious opposition to the passage of 
the bill. They will offer some amendments—important ones— 
amendments which will improve the bill, and if adopted relieve 
a large part of the people of the United States of discrimina- 
tions which the bill in its present form imposes upon them. 
However, it has one virtue. It will reduce slightly the bur- 
dens of taxation. But, Mr. President, with the extravagance 
attending this Republican Congress, the reduction in taxation, 
small as it is, will add to the deficit which will be created as 
a result of the appropriations for the next fiscal year. I know 
it is idle to talk about reducing appropriations. Every appeal 
made for economy is treated with more or less derision. The 
people themselves, unfortunately, give no concrete evidence of 
their approval of efforts to cut down the appropriations car- 
ried by the numerous bills which are enacted into law. I 
have sometimes thought that the people have greater pleasure 
in seeing the Treasury depleted by enormous appropriation 
bills than in learning of the passage of legislation which re- 
lieves them from the burden of taxation. Senators are daily 
importuned to pass laws increasing appropriations, The golden 
stream flowing from the Treasury seems more beautiful the 
larger it is. It fascinates the people, and there seems to be 
a desire that the stream should be enlarged and its fertiliz- 
ing effects extended to all parts of the land. However, the 
stream does not always fructify the soil or benefit the people. 
In order to replenish the stream more taxes are to be levied; 
and ultimately the people must learn that the more they spend 
the more they will be taxed, and that in the long run that 
country is most blessed that has the fewest tax gatherers and 
the fewest appropriation bills, 

The character of legislation enacted by Congress encourages 
socialism, develops a hateful and oppressive paternalism, and 
increases the demands made by the people for the projection of 
the Government into the policies of the States and the business 
affairs and enterprises of the people. In one of the subcom- 
mittees but a few hours ago estimable men and women appeared 
before us asking for a large appropriation from the Federal 
Treasury for the erection of houses for the employees of the 
Government and for a large section of the people of the city 
who do not have homes of their own. And daily, as I have 
stated, demands are made for the Federal Government to em- 
bark upon schemes that are unconstitutional and could scarcely 
be supported under a paternalistic government of the most pro- 
nounced character. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. I am not defending the people for appearing be- 
fore the Senator’s committee and asking them to recommend an 
appropriation of money with which to build houses; but I 
would like to ask if they were not encouraged to do so, indeed 
invited to do so, by the action of the Congress a few days ago 
in passing a bill providing for a loan to the farmers of New 
Mexico of a million dollars? Then, it has not been very long 
ago that we took up the Norbeck bill, where it was desired that 
we should hand out and dish out to the farmers of four North- 
western States about $50,000,000 for the purpose of encourag- 
ing them along about November. Is the Senator surprised at 
the people coming and asking that the Government build houses 
for them or buy clothing for them or do anything else for them 
out of the Federal Treasury? 

Mr. KING. I am not going to project myself into the con- 
troversy that may arise out of the first part of the question 
propounded by the able Senator from South Carolina, I see 
upon my left the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], and 
I confess that in a contest between the Senator from South 
Carolina and the able Senator from New Mexico I must re- 
main neutral. 

Mr. DIAL. The lovableness of the Senator from New Mexico 
is the reason why the bill passed. 

Mr. KING. Without reference to any particular measure, 
and generally, it seems to me that the policies of.the 
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Government, in some respects at least, have been an encourage- 
ment to the socialistic and paternalistic spirit that we find 
permeating the law. I sometimes think that both political par- 
ties have forgotten the theory of this Government, the dividing 
line between the States and the Federal Government, and the 
great responsibilities which the States reserved to themselves— 
indeed, demanded for themselves—and which they were un- 
willing to surrender to the Federal Government. 

But I shall not pursue that further. What I wanted to call 
attention to was the fact that the tax burdens of the American 
people are becoming too oppressive to be borne, and immediate 
relief must come. Our farmers find no markets for their sur- 
plus products. Foreign markets for agricultural products are 
being closed, and the plants that are growing up, fostered by 
improper legislation, will, of course, contribute to a further re 
striction of our foreign markets. 

If we establish here as a standard a price level so high above 
the price levels of the world, it is manifest to the most super- 
ficial observer or student of political economy that we are 
destroying any possibility of extending our foreign trade and 
commerce. The prosperity of the agriculturists of the United 
States, as well as of the people generally, in the long run will 
depend upon our foreign markets. We may talk about being a 
self-contained Nation; but with the great developments in 
chemistry, in the applied sciences, in mechanical devices, in 
which we lead the world, it is becoming daily apparent that we 
can supply not alone the people of the United States with all 
things, or substantially all things, that they require, but we 
can supply hundreds of millions of the peoples of the world. 

We ought to be concerned in our legislation in aiding the 
stream of commerce and making it larger. We ought to aid the 
farmers of the United States in finding foreign markets for 
their surplus products and the manufacturers of the United 
States in conquering the markets of the world. But we are 
pursuing a fatuous policy, which sooner or later will eventuate 
in the reconquering of the markets of the world—the manufac- 
turing markets of the world, at least—by Germany, by Great 
Britain, by France, by Belgium, and by other European coun- 
tries. 

I repeat that a fictitious and superficial price level main- 
tained by unwise legislation will make it absolutely impossible 
for the United States to compete in the markets of the world; 
and with the death of competition there will come a shrinkage 
in our markets, a shrinkage in production measured by capac- 
ity to produce. This will be followed by diminished production 
in factories—indeed, the closing of some factories and the turn- 
ing out into the streets thousands and millions of men now 
employed in gainful occupations. 

I referred to the question of taxation. We are going to ap- 
propriate this year hundreds of millions in excess of the Budget 
estimates. It has been estimated by the Budget that we will 
appropriate for the fiscal year 1925 $3,298,080,444. The Budget 
estimate of revenue receipts on the basis of the present law for 
the fiscal year 1925 is $3,693,762,078. The evidences are cumulat- 
ing that there will be a diminution in the business activities of 
our country during the next fiscal year; this being so, it is 
obvious that the revenues which seem to be recognized as more 
or less certain by the Budget will not be forthcoming, and yet 
we are appropriating far in excess of what the Budget recom- 
mended. 

The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] has called at- 
tention to the fact that there is or -will be a deficit, I think, 
with the appropriations which have already been made, based 
upon the revenue estimated by the Budget and by the Treasury 
of the United States. My colleague has challenged attention to 
the fact that in all probability we will not balance our Budget. 
However, we will continue to pass appropriation bills, and 
there will be, in my opinion, at the end of the fiscal year a 
deficit, under the law which we will enact, of between $300,- 
000,000 and $500,000,000. This deficit will have to be met by 
increased taxation at the next session of Congress. It is as 
certain as that the sun will shine somewhere in the world upon 
the good morrow that next year we will have a deficit, to meet 
which the Government must borrow money or further tax the 

le. 

peThen in addition to these stupendous Federal taxes we have 
the rising tide of State and municipal taxation. I have said 
upon one or two occasions that the taxes in States, counties, 
and municipalities of our country have increased since 1913 
from 167 to 300 and 400 per cent. The taxes imposed upon 
the people by the States, counties, and municipalities will be 
ter this year than they were in 1921, 1922, or 1923. They 
exceed five billion dollars, and that stupendous sum, added 

more than four billion dollars which we will appropriate 
next. fiseal year, will place a burden upon the Ameri- 
people of between eight and nine billion dollars. It was 
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only a few years ago when all of the savings of the people in an 
entire year were less than six billion dollars, and now we have 
increased the taxes so much that if there were not increased 
savings there would be an invaston upon capital in order to 
pay taxes. As a matter of fact, there must be destruction of 
capital now to meet the taxes for the coming year. There will 
be much capital dissipated among agriculturists to pay the bur- 
dens of taxation imposed during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. President, it is time that we practice economy and re- 
trenchment. We need a Holman in the Senate and in the 
House, a great objector who will lift his voice against the ex- 
travagance of this administration and of the Government and 
the demands for greater and still greater appropriations. We 
need some corrective influence in the country. We need some 
great crusader, who will go from the Atlantic to the Pacitie 
crying aloud for reform in taxation and reduction in the bur- 
dens of taxation, retrenchment in county, in State, in city, and 
in the Federal Government. 

We need men who will tell the people that instead of the 
rovernment owing them something they owe something to the 
Government. The theory seems to be that the Government is 
a great cornucopia that pours out its blessings, its gold, its 
treasures upon the people. 

Instead of that, Mr. President, the proper government is 
poor, aS poor as the proverbial “church mouse.” It were bet- 
ter to have a poor government—that is, a government whose 
treasury is not overflowing with taxes wrung from the brow 
of toil; a treasury that has only sufficient funds to meet the 
current expenses of a government rigidly, Spartanlike, eco- 
nomically administered—but we boast so much of this rich 
Government, of our enormous wealth, that we cease to think 
of the burdens of taxation. We levy taxes as if they were no 
burden upon the people, and we spend the taxes, obtained and 
unobtained, as if there were no limit to the Treasury of the 
United States or to the capacity of the people of the country 
to bear the terribly oppressive burdens that now rest upon 
them, 

We heard the impressive speech of the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] a few days ago telling us of farms abandoned, of 
despair in many agricultural sections of the United States, ot 
farms sold for taxes, whole counties denuded of titles, ana 
thousands of people driven by poverty and want from their 
homes. Yet with these solemn warnings, with these evidences 
of despair, these evidences of financial depression, we continue 
blithely to spend money, to levy taxes, and to cry out to the 
people “All is well!” 

Let us take stock, Mr. President. Spring has come. The 
wise merchant takes stock in order to see what he has on hand, 
The wise man balances his accounts and tries to project a policy 
that will save him from destruction and advance him along the 
pathway of safety and security. ‘Let us, as stewards of the 
people, protect their interests, and not in a profligate way con- 
tinue these enormous appropriations and thus press more heavily 
upon the people the burdens of taxation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I called attention on yesterday 
to a subject when the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, Jones] 
was speaking, and I stated that to-day I should be glad to put 
the figures relative thereto into the Recorp. I wish now to 
eall attention to the matter. The Senator from New Mexico 
was discussing the manner in which corporations escaped taxa- 
tion. I wish to show the tremendous amount of property which 
is owned by corporations, their earnings, and the small amount 
of taxes which is paid by them in proportion to their earnings. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, it seems to me the matter which 
the Senator from Utah is about to discuss is very important, 
but there are very few Senators present to listen to the discus- 
sion. I, therefore, suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Ernst Keyes Reed, Pa. 
Borah Ferris Kg Sheppard 
Brandegee Fess Lodge Shipstead 
Brookhart Fletcher McKellar Smith 
Broussard George MeNary Smoot 
Bruce G Moses Stephens 
Bursum } ng Neel Sterling 
Cameron Hale Norris Swanson 
Capper Harris Oddie Trammell 
Caraway Harriecon Overman Wadsworth 
Copeland Heflin r Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Johnson, Minn, Ph pbs Warren 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pittman 

Dale Jones, Wash. Ralston Witlis 
Dial Kendrick 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Simmons] has been called home by important business, 

The PRESIDENT pro terapore. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico and Mr. JONES of Washington ad- 
dressed the Chair. , 

The PRESLDENT pro tempore. 


ent 


The Senator from Utah is 
itled to the floor, if he desires to oceupy it. 

Myr. KING. I yield first to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to make a 
very brief statement while a considerable number of Senators 
are present. 

We have been proceeding to-day with the revenue bill, and 
have made very rapid progress upon it. I think it quite pos- 
sible that a misapprehension has arisen in the minds of many 
Senators as to the period of time for which the bill is going to 
occupy the attention of the Senate. 

There is not going to be any attempt of which I have any 
knowledge to delay the passage of the revenue bill. I realize 
that Senators haye been busy with other matters of legislation, 
and evidenUy they have been assuming that the bill is going 
to before the Senate for a number of days, and that they 
in their own good time, consider the important provisions 

If I may, 1 wish to disabuse the minds of Senators of 
any such impression. My judgment is that the bill is not going 
to require many days’ time jn the Senate. We have been study- 
ing the provisions of the bill—especially the members of the 
comnittee—-and so far as we are concerned our minds are clear 
as ilo What we want to do. Of course, there are differences of 
opinion, but we are not—at least, so far as I have any intima- 
tion—going to prolong the consideration of the bill merely for 
the purpose of taking up time in discussion. 

1 sincerely trust that all Senators who are interested in 
any of the provisions of this bill, many of which have been 
passed over so that an opportunity may be had to give consid- 
eration to them, and Senators who have amendments which 
they propose to offer, will be prepared to take them up on 
very short notice—to-morrow, in fact—bécause it is my judg- 
ment that the bill is going to pass much sooner than any state- 
ments in the press would indicate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wasbington? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 
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MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. JONES of Washington. While there is a pretty full 
attendance in the Senate I want to call attention to a bill that 
1 hope to call up at the first opportunity. I expect to be able 
to pass it probably without taking very much of the time of the 
Senate. It is TH. R, 6202, known as the Dieselization bill. It is 
a bill passed by the House amending a couple of sections of the 
merchant marine act of 1920, under which the loan fund for 
which that act prevides can be used partly for the Dieseliza- 
tion of some of the ships that we have. I think the bill and the 
report that the House has made on it are so plain that they 
will demonstrate to Senators the very great desirability of 
acting on the bill, and I think there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, about what will it cost? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It will cost nothing extra. It 
simply allows the use of part of the money that is already set 
aside for the loan fund for the purpose of putting in Diesel 
motors. The bill authorizes the use of $25,000,000. 

Mr. McKBLLAR, Of the $125,000,000? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. There is about $66,000,000 
in the fund now, I understand, and this bill authorizes the use 
of $25,000,000 for that purpose. I hope that Senators, when 
they have a little time, will be able to took over it, so that some 
of these days, when we can have a few minutes, I can call up 
the bill and probably pass it, because it is quite an important 
mensure, 

Mr. McK ELLAR. Is there a report on the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; the House report is made 
part of the report of the Senate Committee on Commerce. 


ALASKAN FISHERIES 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jonys] referred to the bi coming from the House Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, as I understand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it is not that bill. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator what disposition will 
be made of the bill passed by the House which deals with the 
question of the fisheries of Alaska? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, That bill is now on the calen- 
dar, and I hepe to take it wp before very long. 
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Mr. KING. Apropos of that bill, I desire to read a resolution 
which it is my purpose to offer: 


Whereas the Secretary of Commerce, without authority of law, has 
suspended the fishery laws relating to Alaska; and has granted ex- 
clusive fishery rights to favored packing corporations, and has denied 
to American citizens the common right of fishery as established by 
the law of the land and recognized by the courts of the United States; 
and 

Whereas the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of Representatives of the United States has investigated the 
administration of the Alaskan fisheries dnd has recommended unani- 
mously that the practice of granting exclusive fishing rights im Alaskan 
waters should cease: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate of the United States 
that all erders and regulations granting exclusive fishing rights to 
packing corporations or others in Alaskan waters should be iunmedi- 
ately rescinded and abrogated. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to say 
to the Senator that the Committee on Commerce has unani- 
mously reported the bill that passed the House embodying 
that proposition. 

Mr. KING, TI am very glad to hear it. I was prompted 
to offer this resolution because, as the Senator knows, at the 
beginning of the session I offered a resolution asking for an 
investigation of practices of the Department of Commerce 
which were characterized by the Delegate from Alaska as be- 
ing destructive of the fishery interests of the country and vio- 
lative of law. ‘That resolution never was reported, and I 
did not know whether the Committee on Commerce was to 
bury the whole matter or not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; we have acted very 
promptly, and that jis another bill that I should like very 
imuch to have Senators examine. I think the report sets ont 
quite fully the situation in regard to that matter, and it is 
in such shape now that I think fit is very desirable that we 
should pass the bill. So I hope the Senator from Utah and 
other Senators will examine the bill and the report which has 
been filed. 

Mr. KING. I haye examined the bill which has been passed 
in the House and the report, and I was prompted to offer 
this resolution for fear the committee would bury that bill 
as they buried my resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
bill and it is on the calendar. 


TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize 
taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, © Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the pending bill, which I ask may be printed and lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment which L propose to offer to the pending bill, I ask 
to have it printed and lie on the table subject to call. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, when the absence of a quorum 
was suggested I was calling attention to the large number of 
corporations in the United States, and to their enormous. hold- 
ings, and to the relatively small returns made as a basis for 
taxation. I was about to state that for the calendar year 1921, 
the last year for which detailed statistics have been compiled, 
185,158 corporations, being 51.95 per cent of all the reporting 
corporations of the country, reported am aggregate deficit of 
$3,878,219.184. These corporations reported no net income for 
taxation: 171,289 corporations, being 48.5 per cent of all the 
reporting corporations of the country, reported aggregate net 
income of $4,386,047,813. 

Mr. President, if we had access to the tax returns filed by 
the corporations last alluded to and could ascertain the 
amount that was allowed by the way of deductions for amor- 
tization, depletion, etc., I think the fact would be diselosed 
that many of these corporations took advantage of their gov- 
ernment and failed to pay an honest and a fair tax. 

The net income of all corporations—that is, the net income 
produced by setting off the deficit made by the corporations in 
the first croup against the net ineome of corporations in the 
second group—was $457,828,679. 

The total gross revenues of all the corporations were re- 


We have already reported the 


The amendment will be 


ported at $91,249.273,532. That is to say, the grees revenue of 
these corporations was perhaps ene-third of the value of; all 
the property in the United States. The deductions which were 
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allowed are reported at $90,791,444.853. This means, in plain 
language, that out of $91,249,000,000 of gross revenues, $457,- 
000,000 represents the alleged net aggregate earnings of all 
the corporations of the country for that year. 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Can the Senator give us the percentage of 
the earnings represented by that $450,000,000? 

Mr. KING. I think the figures which I shall give further on 
will indicate that. May I refer just a moment to the figures 
just given—that the gross income of these corporations report- 
ing was $91,000,000,000 plus and the net income which they 
reported was only $457,000,000 plus? The Senator will see that 
the ratio is as 457,000,000 to 91,000,000,000—very inconsiderable. 

Corporations in the first group which reported deficits had 
gross incomes of $31,198,150,203 and claimed deductions of 
$35,076,369,337. Corporations in the second group which re- 
ported net incomes had gross incomes of $60,051,123,329 and 
claimed deductions of $55,715,075,516. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. The corporations mentioned by the Senator as 
being in class 1 evidently do not pay corporation taxes and capi- 
tal-stock taxes. Then they will pay no taxes. 

Mr. KING. That is true. There are many corporations, let 
me say to the Senator, which pay no capital-stock taxes, upon 
the theory that the capital stock is valueless. 

Mr. DIAL. I think this would be a very good way to get at 
them and make them pay something on the capital. 

Mr. KING. That matter we will discuss when the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico is under con- 
sideration. 

The deductions claimed and allowed to corporations in that 
group in the aggregate sum of $90,791,444,863 were distributed 
as follows. That is to say, deductions were claimed by these 
corporations, the aggregate income of which was more than 
$90,000,000, as follows: 
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1, 472, 601, 824 
Compensation of officers 


2, 258, 902, 237 


Proper operating expenditures_...........---_ 85, 076, 896, 508 

They claim deductions also as follows: 

Interest paid on funded and other debts, $3,141,311,388. 

Exhaustion, amortization, and depletion, $2,573,236,957. 

Deduction for depreciation of capital and interest on bor- 
rowed capital, $5,714,548,345. 

Let me pause here to remark that under the provisions of 
existing law corporations may borrow money and put it into 
the corporation as capital and then claim deductions for in- 
terest on the borrowed money. If A and B organize a cor- 
poration and put in $100,000 as capital, and C and D organize 
a corporation and put in $50,000 and borrow $50,000 to add 
to their capital, then C and D have an advantage, under the 
law, and they will be allowed a deduction in determining their 
taxes of the interest charge which they paid upon their bor- 
rowed capital. They obtain an advantage over those who form 
corporations and pay in full the capital of such corporations. 
When we come to that provision of the bill I shall offer an 
amendment which I hope will relieve the honest corporations 
from the discrimination which now exists in favor of some cor- 
porations which I shall not characterize. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The computations which the Senator has 
made are not quite clear to me. I wonder if the Senator in- 
tends to say that it is more profitable for corporations to borrow 
money than it is to invest their own capital? 

Mr. KING. The result would seem to be as indicated by the 
Senator. They can get a deduction for interest upon capital. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President——- 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. That is, assuming that the corporation is pros- 
perous. If it were otherwise, then the debt would have to be 
paid, and the stockholders would lose their capital. 

Mr. KING. That subject raised by the Senator needs con- 
siderable elucidation. We will not accept it at 100 per cent; 
yet everything the Senator says is entitled to 100 per cent 
credit except that statement. 

Returning, the figures show: 

Total tax-free deductions, $90,791,444.853. 

The aggregate net income—just think of it—the aggregate 
net income on $90,000,000,000 of earnings upon which taxes are 
to be paid amounts to only $457,828,679, whereas the aggregate 
gross income, as stated, was $91,249,273,532. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. What percentaze is that? 

Mr. KING. I have not computed it. It is quite insignificant. 
These figures are worthy of serious consideration by the Senate 
when they determine the question of the taxation of corpora- 
tions. They will be involved in the consideration of the 
amendment which will be offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico, when we decide as to whether we shall have a gradu- 
ated tax upon the corporations of the country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the figures the Senator 
presents are very interesting. Il am wondering about their con- 
nection with the provision in this bill, whigh increases the 
corporation tax to 14 per cent and relieves corporations from 
what is known as the capital-stock tax. Many corporations in 
the country have declared stock dividends, which are not taxa- 
ble under the ruling of the Supreme Court. The stock issued 
as stock dividends will not be taxable at all if this bill passes. 
Does the Senator think that is proper legislation which pro- 
vides that capital stock issued in the way of stock dividends 
shall pay no tax at all? 

Mr. KING. I would not care to express any definite view 
upon that question now except to say that the method of tax- 
ing corporations, in my judgment, needs some serious modifi- 
eation. I appreciate the fact that the corporations of the 
United States are paying large taxes in the States and politi- 
eal subdivisions of the States. I realize the fact that the 
corporations, too, are paying large taxes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. SMOOT. More than a third of all the taxes collected, 

Mr. KING. They pay a very large tax. However, in view 
of the ease with which corporations may be formed; in view 
of the fact that they have not been subjected to proper surveil- 
lance and supervision by the States and have had commis- 
sions to become pirates, and I do not use the term offensively, 
but by that [I mean that a corporation organized ostensibly 
for one purpose often engages in a multitude of enterprises, 
a corporation organized under the laws of Delaware, or Maine, 
or New York, or New Jersey for the purpose of operating 
mines or industries in other States; in view, I repeat, of the 
ease with which corporations are formed; in view of the 
fact that they have not been subjected to proper supervision ; 
in view of the fact that substantially all of the fluid assets 
of the country and much of the real estate of the country are 
going imto the hands of corporations; and in view of the fact 
that it is the corporations largely that are making profits, 
rather than the farmers and the masses of the people as in 
dividuals, it is clear that they ought to pay taxes. 

I am in favor of a taxation system that will tax profits 
rather than capital. If I had my way, I would exempt from 
the capital tax the profits upon lands. I would like to see 
lands sold more freely. I would have no impediment to the 
sale of lands, and I doubt whether there should be Federal tax 
upon lands; that so far as possible we should tax profits— 
profits of corporations, profits that come from the sale of per- 
sonal property, profits in business; profits should be taxed, not 
capital. There can be no complaint of a taxation system where 
the incidence of the burden rests upon those industries and 
individuals deriving profits from their activities. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, one or two Senators have asked 
me if I would not consent to let this amendment go over until to- 
morrow, and perhaps I had better say at this time that one or 
two have asked me to let it go over to Monday, until the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons] returns. I have no ob- 
jection to doing that, because I do not think anything would be 
gained by trying to get a vote on it to-morrow, if the Senator 
from North Carolina wants to be here at the time of its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know that my colleague wants to be here 
at the time it is considered; and I want to suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Utah that inasmuch as we have three large appro- 
priation bills now on the calendar which ought to be passed, 
ean the Senator not let this bill go over until Monday, and let 
us begin with these appropriations bills, the Army appropriation 
bill, the Navy appropriation bill, and the State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and Labor appropriation bills? We ought to pass those 
bills. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it will take very long to-morrow 
morning to finish up the few améndments which went over to 
which there was no special objection, but which simply went 
over so that some Senator could look into the amendments. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have never known as much progress to be 
made on such a measure as has been made on this bill to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that, and I appreciate it greatly. I 
want to say to the Senator that I have been very careful in the 
committee, as every member of the committee knows, to bring 
no political question before it. I have net considered the bill 
one single minute without the minority members of the com- 
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mittee present, and, having the bill in charge, I do not propose 
to object if any Senator wants to have reconsidered the vote by 
which any amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I knew the Senator’s feeling about the 
matter. As many Senaters are absent on Saturday, and these 
appropriation bills are on the calendar, having been reported 
by the Committee on Appropriations, at least one of them 
might be taken up and passed and no time lost, and this bill 
could go over until Monday. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We want to help the Senator to expedite 
the passage of this bill. I think everyone realizes that it 
ought to be passed, and passed at the earliest possible moment, 
and we are going to help the Senator. But there are some 
provisions which I think the Senator and all Senators will 
agree ought to have very careful consideration. There are 
only a few of them, and we will be very glad to help the 
Senator in every way possible. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator 
from Utah that it seems to me, with the progress that has 
been made to-day, it would be well to let the bill ge over until 
Menday. I am satisfied that by Monday a great many amend- 
ments, now about half discussed and passed over, can be given 
consideration and as a result very few amendments will have 
to be passed over on Monday. Many Democratic Members who 
are detained from the Senate now will be here then and I 
am satisfied that very few amendments will be passed over on 
Monday. I really believe that progress would be made by 
following that course. 

Mr. SMOOT. A number of Senators have asked me if I 
wonld not agree to take a recess until 12 o'clock instead of 11 
to-morrow, and I have agreed to that proposition. I do not 
think it would take over an hour to clean up the little amend- 
ments that went over to-day to enable some one to look into 
them. I think we can clean them up in an hour and just as 
soon as that is done I am willing to lay aside the revenue bill 
and take up the naval appropriation bill. I should think that 
could be done by 1 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The proposition is to recess until 11 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been asked to move to take a recess 
until 12 o’clock instead of 11 o’clock on account of committee 
meetings. If we could take a recess until 11 o'clock, however, 
I am quite sure we would be through by 12 o’clock and we 
could then take up the naval appropriation bill at that hour. 

Mr. GERRY. What I am afraid of is that there are some 
Senators on our side who are absent who did not expect that 
the bill would make as rapid progress as has been made be- 
cause I think this is more or less of a record in the matter 
of progress with revenue legislation. While some of the amend- 
ments seem net very important to members of the committee, I 
fear they will not be understood by Senators who are not here. 
The result will be that they will ask to reconsider them and 
require further explanation of them, and instead of the Sen- 
ator expediting the passage of his bill he would be retarding it. 
I know that has been my experience in the past with revenue 
legislation, and I have been a member of the Finance Com- 
mitiee ever since I have been in the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, any Senator who is absent and who 
would want informatien with reference to any amendment that 
has been agreed to would have the right to ask it, and I would 
be glad to furnish whatever information I could. 

Mr. GERRY. Exactly, but that course would take more time. 
I think the Senator would find that he would make time; but 
I shall not press the matter, 

Mr. KING, I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee not to recess until 11 o'clock for this reason: The con- 
ferees on the immigration bid have met to-day and we meet 
again to-morrow at 10 o’clock. That is a very important 
measure. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Resp] is a mem- 
ber of the Finance Connnittee, as well as one of the conferees on 
the immigration bill. I have the henor te be a member of the 
Finance Committee, teo. We are compelled to be at the meeting 
of the conferees on the immigration bill to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I shall move 
to take a recess until 12 o'clock. 

Mr. KING. ‘That is all right. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall examine the amendments that have 
been passed over, and if I think it is geimg to take more than 
an hour te dispose of the unimportant ones, I shall give notice 
to the Senator having the naval appropriation bill in charge 
and he can call it up at 12 o'clock to-merrow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Could the Senator from Utah have printed 
in the Recorp a statement of the amendments passed over? I 


believe that would help. A mere list of them would be helpful 
to Senators, 


rs 





Mr. SMOOT. There are very few of them, but it would be 
quite a task to prepare such a list. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are very few in number, I know. 
I will not urge the request. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator is about to make a motion for a 
recess? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is desired first to have an executive session. 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator from Utah yield to me a 
mement? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 


POSTAGE ON UNPAID FIRST-CLASS LETTERS 


Mr. MOSES. I desire to ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of Calendar No. 386, Senate bill 2513. 
I think its consideration will take but a moment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let it be read. 

The RESIDENT pro tempere. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. MOSES. It is a bill reported from a committee of which 
the Senator from Tennessee is a member. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It ought to be a good bill under those 
circumstances. 

Mr. MOSES. I ask that the title of the bill may be read for 
the information of the Senate before submitting the unanimous- 
consent request, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The title of the bill will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The principal clerk read the title of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Hampshire asks for the present concideration of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2513) previding that 
unpaid letters of the first class shall be transmitted to destina- 


tion and postage thereof paid upon delivery, which was read 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General may provide by rezn- 
lation for transmitting to destination unpaid letters of the first class 
(sealed) on which the names and addresses of both the sender and 
addressee are indicated, and which have been deposited inadvertently 
in the mails, the postage thereon to be paid upon delivery. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


TERMS @F FEDEBAL COURT IN NEW MEXICO 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. From the Oommittee on the Judiciary 
I repert back favorably without amendment Senate bill 3023, 
and I ask unanimous. consent for its present consideration. 
It simply changes the time and place for holding court in the 
Federal courts in the State of New Mexico. Both Senators 
from New Mexico have agreed to the bill, and there is no op- 
position to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator asks unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration? 

Mr. BRANDEGEBRB,. I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? , 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3023) designating 
the State of New Mexico as a judicial district, fixing the time 
and place for holding terms of court therein, and for other 
purposes, which was read as follows: . 


Be it enacted, etc., That the State of New Mexico shall constitute one 
judicial district, to be known as the district of New Mexico. 

Terms of the district court shall be held at Santa Fe on the first 
Monday in March and September, at ATbuquerque on the first Monday 
in June and December, at Roswell on the first Monday in May and 
October, at Las Cruces on the first Monday tn November, at Silver 
City on the first Monday tn January, at Las Vegas on the first Monday 
in February, and at Raton on the first Monday In April: Provided, 
That if at the time of the holding of the terms of said court in any 
year in the cities or towns of Las Vegas, Las Cruces, Silyer City, or 
Raton there is insufficient business to justify the holding of any such 
term, the same may be adjourned or continued by order of the judge of 
said court made at any place in the district: And provided further, 
That terms of court at Silver City, town of Las Vegas, and Raton shall 
not be held unless facflities therefor are farnished by the county of 
Grant at Silver City, the county of San Miguel at town of Las Vegas, 
and the county of Colfax at Raton, without cost and expense to the 
United States, until such time as court rooms and other necessary 
facilities have been constructed by the United States. 

Causes, civil and eriminal, may be transferred by the court or either 
judge thereof from any of the aforesaid places where court shall be 
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held in said district to amy of the places hereinabove mentioned in said 
district whenever in the opinion of the court or judge the convenience 
of the parties or the ends of justice would be promoted by the transfer, 

That the marshal and clerk of said court shall each, respectively, 
appoint at least one deputy te reside at and who shall maintain an 
office at each of the cities of Albuquerque and Roswell, and the marshal 
and the clerk of said court may each, respectively, with the approval 
of the Attorney General, appotnt one deputy at each of the cities of 
Las Cruces, Silver City, Raton, amd the town of Las Vegas: Provided, 
That upon completion of the Federal building im the city of Las Vegas 
the court shall be transferred to and held in the city of Las Vegas 
instead of the town of Las Vegas and court at the latter place dis- 
continued. 


The bill was reported to the Senate witheut amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
been passed? 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. A bill relating to the holding 
of terms of Federal court in New Mexico. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not see the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] here. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Connecticut stated that 
both Senators from New Mexico favor the bill 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; both those Senators have agreed to it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I desire a chance to look into the bill, and I 
give notice that I may want to move to reconsider it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator enter a motion to re 
consider? I shall not object if he wants to move to reconsider 
the action of the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I enter the motion now and will let it go over 
until I have a chance to leek inte the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to reconsider is 
entered. 


Mr. President, what bill was it that has just 


ORDER FOR RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before I make a motion that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business I 
desire to ask unanimous consent that when the Senate takes a 
recess to-day it shall be until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-mor- 
row, Saturday, April 26, 1924, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 25 (legia- 
laiive day of April 24), 1924 
Unrrep States District JupGE 
Benjamin C. Dawkins, of Louisiana, to be United States dis- 


trict judge, western district of Louisiana, vice George W. Jack, 
deceased. 


Pustic Hearta Service 
Surg. Henry S. Mathewson to be senior surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to rank as such from May 1, 1924, in place of 
Senior Surg. Stephen D. Brooks, who died July 4, 1923. The 


promotion of this officer is in aceordance with law and regula- 
tions. 


PRoMOTIONS IN THE ReGuLtaR ARMY 
VETERINARY CORPS 
To be captain 


First Lieut. Patrick Henry Hudgins, Veterinary Corps, from 
April 6, 1924. 


INFANTRY 
To be captain 
First Lieut. Harry Donnell Ayres, Infantry, from April 16, 
1924. . 


To be first liewtenants 


Second Lieut. Daniel Philip Buckland, Cavalry, from April 
16, 1924. 

Second Lieut. Philip McTIivaine Whitney, Infantry, from April 
18, 1924. 

Second Lieut. John Morris Works, Field Artillery, from April 
18, 1924. 
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REGULAR ARMY 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 

Capt. Read Wipprecht, Cavairy (detailed in Ordnance De- 

partment), with rank from July 1, 1920. 
SIGNAL CORPS 

First Lieut. Duncan Hodges, Coast Artillery Corps (detailed 

in Signal Corps), with rank from October 9, 1919. 
COAST ARTILLERY corps 

Second Lieut. Ernest Byron Thompson, Air Service, 
rank from Jmme 12, 1923. 

Second Lieut. Felix Nicholson Parsons, Air Service, with 
rank from July 3, 1923. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 

Commander William 8S. Pye to be a captain in the 
from the 5th day of October, 1923. 

Lieut. Commander Leslie E. Bratton to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 3d day of December, 1923. 

Lieut. Commander Emanuel A. Lofquist to be a commander 
in the Navy from the 29th day of December, 1923. 

Lieut. Edward J. O'Keefe to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the Ist day of January, 1924. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Robert Anderson to be a lieutenant im 
the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1923. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 4th day of June, 1923: 

Harold J. McNulty. 

John A. Pennington. 

The following-named ensigns to be leutenants (junior grade ) 
in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1923: 

Rutledge B. Thompkins. John W. Harris. 

William A. Gorry. Harry A. Brandenburger. 

Campbell H. Minckter. 

John 8S. Harlow, jr., a citizen of Massachusetts, to be an 
assistant surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade), from the 12th day of April, 1924. 

Assistant Civil Engineer James T. Mathews to be a civil 
engineer in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 
17th day of March, 1924. 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the 


Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 2d day of July, 
1923 : 


Frank W. Dunning. 

fdwin V. Wilder. 

Carpenter Claude M. Joseph to be a chief carpenter in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 24th day of 
September, 1923. 

The following-named carpenters to be chief carpenters in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 15th day of 
November, 1923: 

Wyatt E. Fitzgerald. 

James Sanders. 

The following-named carpenters to be chief carpenters in 
the Navy, te cank with but after ensign, from the 23d day of 
January, 1924; 

Charles H. Langenstein. 

Frank M. Rogers. 

Roy R. Wells. 


with 


Navy 


POSTMASTERS 

ALABAMA 
William L. Jones to be postmaster at Parrish, Ala., in place 
of W. L. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 1924. 
Howard F. Little to be postmaster at Linden, Ala., in place 
* a F. Little. Incumbent’s commission expires April 28, 
Edward B. Beason to be pestmaster at Demopolis, Ala., in 
~~ << L. K. Simmons. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
‘Andrew J. Bass, jr., to be postmaster at Trussville, Ala., in 
place of J. B. Martin. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

ARKANSAS 
Elmer B. Wacaster to be postmaster at Mount Ida, Ark., in 
= of E. B. Wacaster. Office became third class April 1, 


CONNEcTItuT 


Frank J. Serena to be postmaster at Saugatuck, Conn., in 
place of F. J. Serena. Inecumbent’s commission expires April 
29, 1924, 

IDAHO 


Edith M. Smylie to be postmaster at Genesee, Idaho, in place 
of A. EL Potsch, resigned. 
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IOWA 

Benjamin R. Mowery to be postmaster at Maquoketa, Iowa, 
in place of B. R. Mowery. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 28, 1924. 

Wilbert W. Clover to be postmaster at Lohrville, Iowa, in 
place of J. M. Rosse. Incumbent’s commmission expired March 
22, 1924, 

Orpha M. Bloomer to be postmaster at Havelock, Iowa, in 
place of O. M. Bloomer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1924. 

Claude M.-Sullivan to be postmaster at Cherokee, Iowa, in 
place of ©. M. Sullivan. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 28, 1924. 

Mary T. Jacobson to be postmaster at Blakesburg, Iowa, in 
place of M. T. Jacobson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 28, 1924. ° 

LOUISIANA 

Alfred T. Maund to be postmaster at Jennings, La., in place 
of A. T. Maund. Incumbent’s commission expired April 7, 1924. 

William G. Stinson to be postmaster at Benton, La., in place 
of W. G. Stinson. Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 
1924. 

Claudia L. Currie to be postmaster at Alco,,La., in place of 
W.L. Currie. Office became third class January 1, 1924. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

toland M. Baker to be postmaster at Boston, Muass., 

of R. M. Baker, 


in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 9, 1924. 
MINNESOTA 
Sam Dornfeld to be postmaster at Lake Elmo, Minn., in place 
of Sam Dornfeld. Office became third class April 1, 1924 
NEBRASKA 
Walter G. Mangold to be postmaster at Bennington, Nebr., 
in place of W. G. Mangold, Office became third class April 1, 
1924. 
NEW JERSEY 
Anne W. Campbell to be postmaster at Tabor, N. J 
of G. W. Earl, resigned. 


. in place 


OHTO 
Ralph B. Troyer to be postmaster at Continental, Ohio, in 
place of H. C. Parrett. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
10, 1924, : 
Michael J. Meek to be postmaster at McDonald, Ohio, in place 
of M. J. Meek. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 


George F. Burford to be postmaster at Farmdale, Ohio, in | 


place of G. F. Burford. 
OKLAHOMA 


Boone A. Leatherman to be postmaster at Rosston, Okla., in 
place of B. A. Leatherman. Office became third class April 1, 
1923. 

Isaac W. Linton to be postmaster at Jones, Okla., in place of 
I. W. Linton. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Stephen M. Gold to be postmaster at Indianola, Okla., in 
place of S. M. Gold. Office became third class April 1, 1924 

Samuel H. Bundy to be postmaster at Bethany, Okla., in 
place of S. H. Bundy. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

OREGON 


Charles Royse to be postmaster at Spray, Oreg., 
Charles Royse. 


in place of 
Office became third class April 1, 1924. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
John W. Hawes to be postmaster at Renton, Pa., in place of 
J. W. Hawes. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 
Isuiah M. Stauffer to be postmaster at Millersville, Pa., in 
place of J. S. Sheirich, resigned. 
Charles BE. Fanning to be postmaster at Alba, Pa., in place 
of C. E. Fanning. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 
TENNESSEE 
Haggai M. Miller to be postmaster at Mountain City, Tenn., 
in place of H. M. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 28, 1924. 
William G. Leach to be postmaster at Huntingdon, Tenn., in 
place of J. T. Hester, resigned, 
VERMONT 
Sheridan P. Dow to be postmaster at Sheldon Springs, Vt., 
in place of 8S. P. Dow. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 
WASHINGTON 


Hugh E. Osborn to be postmaster at Longmire, Wash., in 
place of H. EB. Osborn, Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

William G. Meneice to be postmaster at Carson, Wash., in 
place of W. G. Meneice. Office became third class April 1, 
1924, 


Office became third class April 1, 1924. | 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 25 (legis- 
lative day of April 24), 1924 


POSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 

Charles E. Baer, Steamboat Springs. 
KANSAS 


Myron Johnson, Oakley. 
NEBRASKA 
Milton R. Cox, Arapahoe. 
Arvid 8S. Samuelson, Axtell. 
Hannah Price, Bennet. 
Harold L. Mackey, Eustis. 
Arthur H, Logan, Ponea. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Charles H, Tarbell, South Lyndeboro, 
NEW JERSEY 
George W."Ivins, New Egypt. 
G. Raymond Beck, Roebling. 
OHIO 
Harry L. MeClarran, Wooster. 
WISCONSIN 
Frank W. Stanley, Omro. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Frivay, April 25, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Rev, Jason Noble Pierce, D. D., offered the following 
prayer : 


Grant to us, Thou giver of every good and perfect gift, those 
powers of life that shall appropriate and in Thy service shall 
use all that is from Thee. Forgive us our sins, and make us 
forgiving of others’ sins, and beyond all personal achievements 
may we work together to have truth, justice, brotherhood, love, 
rule in all the world, to the glory of Thy holy name, Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its 


| clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 


ment the bill (H. R. ¥831) to loan to the College of William and 
Mary in Virginia two of the cannon surrendered by the British 
at Yorktown on October 19, 1781. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives, had asked 
for a conference with the House on the bill (S. 381) to amend 
section 2 of the act entitled “An act to provide for stock-raising 
homesteads, and for other purposes,” approved December 29, 
1916, and had appointed Mr. Lapp, Mr. Stanrretp, and Mr. Jones 
of New Mexico as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
joint resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested : 

S. J. Res. 99. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
to defray in part the expenses of the sixth quinquennial con- 
vention of the International Council of Women, to be held at 
Washington, D. C., in May, 1925. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1609) to fix the time for the terms of the United States 
District Court in the Western District of Virginia. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide 
adjusted compensation for veterans of the World War, and for 
other purposes, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, 
liad agreed to the conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Curis, Mr. McLe2an, Mr. Watson, Mr. Simmons, and Mr. 
Wasa of Massachusetts as the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker’s table and re- 
ferred to its appropriate committee as indicated below : 

S. J. Res. 99. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 


to defray in part the expenses of the sixth quinquennial con- 











vention ef the International, Council, af, Women, to) be held 
ut Washington, D. C., in May, 1925; to. the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

ENROLIED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee.on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bill, and, joint reselution. of the fallowing titles, when the 
Speaker signed the same: 

H. J. Res, 163. Joint. resolution authorizing. the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents, cots, and chairs to the executive 
coramittee of. the: United Confederate Veterans for use at. the 
thirty-fourth annual, reunion, to be held. at; Memphis, Tena., 
in June, 1924; and 

S. 1609. An act to fix the time for the terms: of the United 
States. District Court in. the Western District of Virginia. 


LEAVE TO: ADDRESS THE HOUS® 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask. unanimous consent. to 
address the Hause for five minates., 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman. from. Illineis asks unani- 
mous consent to address, the House fer five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was. no, abjection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I noticed in this morning’s 
Washington Post an article giving an account of the meeting 
of the Bar Assoviation of the District of Columbia, held yester- 
day, at which a reselution was passed appointing a committee 
to present a pretest to the President of the United States 
against the appointment of Wirn1am J. Gramam, a Member of 
the House from Illinois, to the position of chief justice of the 
Court of Appeals ef the District of Columbia. This resolution, 
L take. it, was the result of a series of charges.made by Frank J. 
Ffogan, in whieh. he purports. to have said that— 


Mr. Granam ai not eyem understand the simplest: rules of evidence 
nor had: he the slightest conception of judicial procedure. 


I read’ further: 


Mr, GRAHAM. was. characterized by. Mr, Hogan as. a. politician who 
believes an indictment. might. be used as a; political weapon, no. matter. 
if the indicted persons were never convicted of the charges. brought. 
against them. 


It is:said' that Mr. Hogan has filed with this committee a lot 
of documents as evidenee to show Mr: Granam’s unfitness, 
seme of which, it is: said; are im the form of letters from Mr. 
GRAHAM to Mr. Hogan. I understand that Mr. Hogan has a 
letter ‘from Mr: GranwoM, one letter; iniresponse to some request 
made by’ Mx Hogan; not very faverable to the request, but 
certainly nething that would reflect upon Mr. Gratam’s: ability 
or his ehavacter. [ understand that! when’ Mr. Granam: was 
chairman of the cemmittee of investigation. of war frauds’ the 
friends: of Mr: Hogan requested Mr. Hogan's appoiliitment as 
tlle attorney for the committee. Whether Mr. Hogan knew this: 
appointment was being: requested for him: I do net know. How- 
ever, the: request was. refused. 

Now I understand! that Mr. Hogan represents nearly every per- 
son who: is either under indietment here or who lias a claim or 
against whom: the Government has a claim; and naturaily he 
would not’ want a man as chief justice of the court of appeals: 
here to be somebody that he could not contrali 


Mr. WATKINS: Mr: Speaker, will the:-gentieman yielt? there?’ | 
Mr. MADDBN. No; Ide not yield: PD just want to make this) 


statement. 
Mr. WATKINS. I want to help you out. 
Mr: MADDEN. I willyield later. [I do not believe that any- 


body ought to contro the courts, and partieniarly I do not be- |: 


lieve that any lawyer whose tinsiness it is to defend mew cliarged' 


with violations of the law. ought’to be permitted to centro! the 
courts 


I understand that Judge Robb, in whose interest those reso- 
lutions: were passed; is aw honorable gentleman and a good! 


judge and an able lawyer, But he-is certainly no better lawyer | & 


than William Ji Graham; who has: practiced before the courts. 
of the United States for the: last 29 years; He-certainly las no: 
higher character than Mr. Gratiam has; and when these men 
say that we who do not live in the Distriet are not entitled to 
any consideration from the President of tlie United States in the 


matter-of appointments: in the courts of'tle District of Colnmbia: | 


IT say they are mistaken, beeause the United: States pays 
per cent of the expenses within: the District of Columbia for 
purposes, and f resent’ on betialf of the le of Tiineis the 
onsiavgtit by Mr. Hogan, whe, F beeome: rich in 
practicing before the courts of! the District of Colombia, and 
who to-day wants: to contro] these/court® by’ asking the: Press. 
dent to refuse to appoint a man whose honor and integrity are 
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unassailable and. whe-can net be controlled: by anybedy; but who 
under all circumstances at all times. oecupiesan independent, atr 
titnde, and would. render decisions in: such cases as: may come 
before him in accordance with the Constitution and, the laws of 
the United States, regardless of what Mr. Hogan or anyhedy else 
might say or think, And I certainly, hope that the- President of 
the United States will not be influenced by any such charges. as 
Mr. Hogan has used the Bar Association of the Distriet of Co- 
lumbia to promulgate. [Applause.] 


GHILD LABOR 


Mr: SNELE. Mr. Speaker, f call up House Resolution 268; 
a privileged report from the Committee on Rules. and pending 
that resolution, I would-like to agree with the centleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Pov] relative to the time for debate on 
the same. What would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. POU. I would suggest 40° minutes ona side on the rule: 

Mr. SNELL. That will besatisfactory. Pending that, I will 
ask unanimous consent that the debate on the rule be limited 
to 80 minutes, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
North: Carolina and! one-Half to be controlled by myself, and at 
the end of that debate the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the reselution:. 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman from New York asks unant- 
mous consent that the debate on the rule be limited’ te 80 
minutes, 40 minutes. to-be ceutrolied by himself and 40° minutes 
to. he controlled by, the gentieman frem North Carolina Is 
there objeetion? 

Mr. HOWARD of. Nebraska. Reserving: the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the chaimaan of, the Committee, 
an Rules a. question for information. I introaduced:.a long: while 
ago a resolution. requesting certain information from the Artor- 
ney General. 1 would like to ask if the Committee on Rules: has 
any jurisdiction over that, any power to take it away fram the 
sleeping Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. SNELL. f have not in mind at: the present time the 
resolution which the gentlenran refers to. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. It asks information from an 
Attorney. General who is not here amy, more. 

Mr. SNELL. IL do not. think IL have any ceomtrol, aver that 
Attorney General, at, least. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. All right; L have not, either: 

Mr,. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, L reserve the: right to- ask: a 
question. Will there be any opportunity to amend: this reso- 
lution so as to exempt agricultural pursuits? 

Mr. SNELL, It. will be considered wander the general rules 
of. the House; 

Mr. BLANTON. So,there will. be an.opportunity. te-offer any: 
germane amendments? 

Mr. SNELL. I think, se. 5 do net knew of, any reason why 
there should not he that oppertnnity, 

Mr. CONNALLY of. Texas, Wil the gentleman yield?, 

Mr. SNELL. Yes 

Mr. CONNALLY of. Texas. How. mueh: general) dehate does 
the rule: previde? 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman will wait I wil} explain: that; 
The: resolution. has: not: yet been read, 

The SPEAKDR. Is. there objection? [After a pause} The 
Chain hears. none. 

Mr: BANKHEAD. Mr. Sperker; I make: the: peint of no quo- 
rum. I think we ought: to have a full Honse en: this: proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama makes. the 
point of order that there is no quorum present; It is: evident 
there is not: a. querum: present. 

Mr: SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move @ call: of’ the Howse. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The Clerks called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer’ to. their names: 


‘Ackerman Kagan Lee, Ga. Sears, Netir. 
Aldrich Edmonds. Heblbach sonra, Pla, 
sdtrecn.. Pemcieag, Maile, Sieemeae 
reder e ° 
Bell Puller MeDnftie Sites. 
Boylan Fonk Me Paaiden s 
' Brand, Ohio Gallivan Mel aughlin, Nebr. Sullivan 
tten Garber ; Sweet 
Browne,. Wis: Geran Mtn wiy, Thaylar, Colo. 
Brum Goldsberongh- I ®: Temple 
Burton Haugen. ison: Var 
'B 8. Cc. Llawes. Moore, [LL ad. 
ew Hoek rin Ward, N 
ler owerd, Oka. Mudd Wasor 
,@lark,. Flay Pull, Tenw Q'Briev We fils 
New Y. .’ van, Wiliams Mick, 
Phillips Wilson, Miss, 
ing , Porter Winslow 
Dailinuee Inns legerss Nets... . Wore raback 
. a 
Davis, pn nz Rosenbloom Zihiinan 


Drane Langley Schall 
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The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty-five Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
preceedings under the call, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Thé Doorkeeper will open the doors. 
Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The 


House Resolution 268 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. J. 
Kes. 184, proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, 


That after the general debate, which sha]l be confined to the resolu- 
tion und shajl continue not to exceed six hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by those favoring and opposing the resolution, the reso- 
lution shall be read for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
conclusion of the reading of the resolution for amendment the com- 
mittee shall rise and report the resolution to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous question shall 
considered ordered on the resolution and the amendments thereto 
final passage without intervening motion, except one 


be 
to 
recommit, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this resolution, if adopted by the 
House, simply provides for consideration in the Committee of 


motion to 


rules of the House, House Joint Resolution 184, commonly re- 
ferred to as the child labor amendment to the Constitution. 
The rule provides for six hours’ general debate, and the debate 
must be confined to the subject matter of the resolution. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman is the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules, which is reporting this resolution. 
Does he think that in a matter of this kind, changing the or- 
ganic law and changing the Constitution itself in this far- 
reaching manner, the debate ought to be limited to six hours? 
We spend six days debating some question of passing an appro- 
priation measure, but when it comes to amending the Constl- 
tution in a vital and far-reaching particular you bring in a 
rule providing that debate shall not be more than six hours. 
I would like to have the gentleman's view upon that propo- 
sition, 

Mr. SNELL. The rule provides for six hours’ debate on the 
resolution itself. In addition to that time is the debate on the 
rule, which will be one and one-half hours; and the committee 
felt that six hours would be ample for general debate; and then 
there will be some debate under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. With 4835 Members of the House, 
and many of them, no doubt, desiring to express their views on 
this fundamental question, you provide for three hours to a 
side, which would permit three or four to really have sufficient 
time to make an argument for or against the reselution. Is 
not that a fact? 

Mr. SNELL. If gentlemen do not take any more time than 
I am going to take, many will have an opportunity to express 
themselves, I can say to the gentleman that I do not intend to 
enter into any technical analysis of this proposition. as my 
friends of the legal fraternity desire to consume most of the 
time. 

I simply want to say this: I do know that the people through- 
out the United States are very much interested in this legisla- 
tion. They feel it will play an important part in the future 
life and development of our people; they feel that legislation 
of this character, which guards and protects the youth of the 
country, can not help but have a very important influence on 
future generations and their citizenship. The people, I believe, 
want Congress to pass this legislation and to give the legisla- 
tures of the various States an opportunity to ratify it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. SNELL. I will be-giad to yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. With great respect for the gentleman's 
opinion and his services here, I wish to ask him respecting the 
rule itself. ‘This rule brings before the House the consideration 
of an amendment of far-reaching importance to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Does the gentleman think it is 
wise that it should be considered in the Committee of the 
Whole, consisting of a quorum of only 100 Members? When we 
come to consider so vital a question as an amendment to the 
American Constitution should not the full membership of this 
House, so far as our parliamentary rules permit, be present, 
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at least, to hear the arguments and participate in the debate 
upon so portentous a subject? 

Mr. SNELL. Before this rule was drawn I looked up the 
precedents and found that resolutions of this character have 
been considered in Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and that is the reason we presented the rule as 
it is drawn. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. TI understood that; but I took advantage 
of the gentleman’s generosity to call attention to what I con- 
sider a very serious blunder with respect to the method of 
consideration of so profound a subject. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 10 minutes. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for 10 minutes, [Applause.] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, Article V of the Constitution pro- 
vides that “ whenever two-thirds of beth Houses of Congress 


| Shall deem it necessary, the Congress shall propose amendments 
At the | to the Constitution, 


” 


and so forth, The Constitution also pro- 
vides that all powers not specifically delegated to the Federal 
Government shall be retained by the people and by the States. 

From time to time the Constitution has been amended. It is 
now proposed to submit another amendment to the legislatures 
of the respective States. This proposed amendment reads as 
follows: 


Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 


. “a | prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, under the regular | P . . . 


Suc, 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this article 
except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I am firmly of the opinion that there is no pres- 
ent necessity for action on the part of the Congress in submitting 
the amendment to the Constitution above set forth. 

The framers of the Constitution would probably be amazed if 
they could know that Congress is seriously considering submit- 
ting the child labor amendment. Most of these men believed in 
a Federal government exercising only those functions which 
were necessary to a strong and enduring government. Gradu- 
ally the rights of the States have been taken over by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Where is the end to be Mr. Speaker? Or, indeed, is there 
to be no end to the taking over of the rights of the States? 
Is it to be the destiny of this Government that States’ lines 
shall mean nothing? Must all powers be exercised by the 
Federal Government? 

What is it we are proposing to do here to-day? It is pro- 
posed by this amendment to give to the Congress here in Wash- 
ington the power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of 
all persons under 18 years of age. This applies to all. Not 
only to the factory, not only to the sweatshop in the crowded 
city and the great industrial centers, but it applies to every 
farm throughout the length and breadth of the land. It will 
give to Congress the authority to pass a law imposing a jail 
sentence upon every father and mother in America who permits 
a boy or girl under 18 years of age to do any labor. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I was raised on a farm. The hours of 
labor on the farm in my boyhood were from sun to sun. A. 
boy of 17 years of age is almost a man. Labor on a farm never 
hurt me. As a rule I think it hurts no one, but by this amend- 
ment Congress can pass a law taking over the supervision and 
control of every child in America under 18 years of age. Mr. 
Speaker, I for one will not support any such proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

Why is it that the States can not be left alone to work out 
problems which intimately concern their people? My State has 
a good child labor law. Most of the States of the Union have 
passed wholesome child labor laws. Also we have in my 
State a compulsory school law. I say there is no present neces- 
sity for submitting any additional amendment to the Constitu- 
tion on the subject of child labor. Certainly I can not believe 
the sober common sense of America favors the giving to Con- 
gress unlimited authority such ag is given in the proposed 
amendment we are considering to-day. 


tent myself to-day by raising a warning cry. 
the warning cry of anyone will be but I say 
Mr. Speaker, we are about to go too far. Already there. 
so many criminal statutes it is hard for the citizen to keep 
of the courts. these statutes are 

State statutes. The citizen hardly knows 
mitted and what he is forbidden to do, and 
to give to Congress the authority to pass a law 
jail any father in America who permits his boy under . 
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years of age to do a little wholesome work. The rising genera- 
tion must not be permitted to work. They must be raised in 
idleness until they reach the age of 18. They must not be per- 
mitted to do a little wholesome work in the factory or on the 
farm. The fathers and mothers who have raised large families 
are not permitted to have any help until their children have 
reached the age of 18 years. 

You say this is an extreme statement. I am only stating | 
what authority you are proposing to give to the Congress. | 
Where is the man who can predict safely that some Congress | 
in the future will not pass a law absolutely prohibiting all | 
labor by boys and girls under 18 years of age? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Ih the gentleman is not cor- 
rect, Why would Congress in this amendment demand the 
power unless it did intend to exercise it? 

Mr. POU. Why, certainly. The only safe thing to do, Mr. 
Speaker, is to deny the Congress the right to pass any such 
drastic legislation. We have a compulsory school law in my 
State, and we have the best child labor laws of any State I 
know of. There is no necessity for this legislation. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? The age 
limit is 16 years in North Carolina, is it not? 

Mr. POU. It is 14 years in North Carolina. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt | 
him a moment? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. TUCKER. I just desire to state that the State of North 
Carolina, which has been held up for years as one of the 
derelict States, in the last eight years has passed nine child 
labor laws, more than any State in the Union. | 

Mr. POU. Yes; and yet we have been held up, Mr. Speaker, | 
as a State which was not treating our children right, and I | 
say that is a slander on the State. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes; but just for a question. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. If you have nine labor laws in 
your State, may I ask whether those laws were declared un- 
constitutional by any court, so that you had to have nine 
instead of one? 

Mr. POU. The State laws have not been declared uncon- 
stitutional by any court. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I do not understand why you 
have nine. 

Mr. POU. There were some amendments, as I recall. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. ‘They are separate statutes, are they not? | 

Mr. POU. Yes; my friend from Virginia is probably cor- 
rect. I must say I do not recall the number of laws we have 
on the subject. 

The only safe course, Mr. Speaker, is to withhold this vast 
authority from the Federal Government. The States can deal 
with this question if they see fit. The States can pass such 
laws if there is a popular demand by the people of the respec- 
tive States. I believe there is no widespread demand coming 
from the people who are interested in favor of this proposed 
amendment. Remember, if you pass this amendment and it 
is ratified by the States Congress can provide jail punishment 
for any parent who permits a boy under 18 years to pick 
cotton or work in the tobacco patch. Colored children may 
not be permitted to pick’ cotton or worm tobacco. The effect 
is far-reaching and revolutionary. It may mean utter de- 
moralization of farm labor. 

Mr. Speaker, if I had it in my power to write the platform 
of my party in the coming campaign that platform would con- 
tain but few words. That platform would be “back to the 
Constitution of our fathers, economy in the public expense.” 
Upon this platform, containing these few words, I would plant 
my standard. I would leave the States alone as far as possible 
in passing new laws and in amending the Constitution. I 
would raise the standard “back to the Constitution of the 
fathers,” and with this battle ery I would have firm faith that 
my party would win a majority at the polls in November. 

Mr. Speaker, if I know my own heart I am as solicitous 
as anyone for the welfare of the children of America. I am 
a father. I have raised a family. I am conscious of a tender 
interest in child life, but I can not surrender to sentiment 
entirely. In performing the great far-reaching duties which 
are imposed upon us here we should not be impractical. Com- 
mon sense must not be thrown aside entirely. I prefer to 
leave the supervision of the children of my State to the general 
assembly of that State. And the general assembly of my State 
should as far as possible leave the supervision of our children 
to those whom Providence has made the natural guardian of 
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child life, the fathers and mothers of the children, for in the 
hearts of the fathers and mothers of America, with rare 
exceptions, there is anxious self-sacrificing love which needs 
no law of Congress to guide or supervise. [Applause] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes t« the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Newson]. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, this rule gives 
the right of way to the child labor amendment, which, in my 
opinion, should, must, and will pass [applause] with the strong- 
est possible support of the best sentiment of the people of our 
country. 

It goes without saying that child slavery in any form is a 
trime against modern civilization. The Constitution, the 
charter of American liberty, ought to suppress child slavery. 
It is unnatural, it is inhuman, it is irreconcilable with the 
moral sense of mankind. No argument is necessary to prove 
child slavery a moral evil. It is self-evident. It is an in- 
tuitive fact to every unseared conscience. No man or woman 
would dare to defend child exploitation. In all Christian com- 
munities spiritual-minded men and women resent the very idea 
of child slavery; they are up in arms against it, and they have 
‘esolved that it shall end in every portion of our country. 

It is doubly bad. It is bad in that which it does to the chil- 
dren, making drudges of them for the gain of greedy adults, 
and it is sad for the children, in that it takes from them their 
God-given right to life, to physical, mental, moral, and spiritual 
development, and robs them of their happy, care-free child- 
hood—the sunny days of life on earth. 

However low a people may descend in the seale of a civiliza- 
tion which tolerates in any form the evil of child slavery, yet 


|§ does exist in various forms—— 


Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. 1 would prefer, if the gentle- 
man will permit me, to make a connected statement. 

It does exist in various forms in sections of these United 
States. The last census, the census of 1920, shows that 1,060,858 
children, between the ages of 12 and 15, are at work in, gainful 
trades and occupations. One in twelve within these tender child- 
hood years. World statistics also show that the United States 
is behind Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, 
the Netherlands, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Rumania, and Switzerland in high standards of child 
labor. This is a most humiliating confession to be made in the 
American Congress. 

Why does child slavery exist in various parts of the United 
States? Because the power of certain industries in a number 
of States has been sufficient, not only to prevent the enactment 
of protective child labor laws, but also to prevent the enforce- 
ment of these laws when passed. 

Why should Congress care? The products of child labor go to 
all parts of our land; and these stunted and illiterate children, 
realizing more or less resentfully that they have been robbed 
of their rights, become citizens and seatter over the entire 
country. Therefore Congress has several times sought to enter 
the field in order to protect these chilgren, and the Government 
itself, only to be defeated by greedy, selfish interests making 
use of the ignorance, the blunted moral conscience, and to some 
extent, no doubt, the dire necessities of unnatural parents. The 
Constitution itself, which should be the refuge of human free- 
dom for all, has been made use of to continue this evil of 
child slavery. 

What is the Nation’s chief asset of wealth? Our children. 
What is the equivalent value in gold of a child? How many 
millions of dollars gained by these exploiters of children will 
be the exact equivalent of the physical, moral, and spiritual 
loss suffered by the million or more children themselves at work 
in factories, mines, and gainful trades of America? Wil! the 
material gain equal the loss to national life in deteriorated 
citizenship deprived of physical, moral, and spiritual develop- 
ment, represented by this million or more of our child popu- 
lation? 

However materialistic our country may be In certain sections, 
the picture of children in tender years going to work in fac- 
tories, in mines, and in gainful trades—pale, bent, weary, and 
sad—as seen in many States before the enlightened agitation 
against child labor had crystafized into Federal and State 
enactments and so raised the standards of wages, of hours of 
work, of educational and physical development of clrildren, as 
contrasted with the picture of these children, under the pro- 
tection of child labor laws, at work for better wages, with 
lesser number of hours, more reasonable time for physical and 
mental education, and larger opportunities to enjoy the sun- 
shine of life, has made an ineffaceable impression on the minds 
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and hearts of the men and women of America. These noble 
have now besieged the Congress mightily to enter again 


BOUTS 


to repair the breach in the Constitution so as to protect effectu- 
ally the children of out country from exploitation and servitude. 

Child slavery intst go. A new force has entered the arena 
of political action—the mother bloc. ‘The mother heart has 
heard the mute appeal of children in bondage, and the mother- 
hood, the militant organized mothers of America, has taken the 
field to mend, if not to end for all time, this evil of child slavery. 


Woe to the person, party, or State that, by encouraging child 
slavery, encounters the wrath of American mothers. I can not 
Imagine a person or party so foolish, nor can I believe that 
there is a single State in the Union that in our day would 
directly defend or harbor the grosser forms of child slavery; 
and yet it seems strange how opposition to this constitutional 
amendment by special interests seeks to shield itself behind the 
allegations of State soverelgnty—the right, duty, responsi- 
bility, self-interests, or pride of backward States to deal with, 
or fail to deal with, this evil in their own way and without 
interference from Uncle Sam. 

Liut as this institution, so intolerable to the moral sense of 
mankind, so insidious in its encroachments, is prevalent in 
States where industries are powerful enough either to defeat 
State laws or prevent their enforcement, Uncle Sam has no 
choice, if he would beed the voice of motherhood, but to reenter 
the field, and with his strong arm, protect the children of 
America from every form of child slavery, however skillfully 
disguised. The motherhood of America, I say, demands it. 
Her voice Is potent in politics to-day; and the fatherhood of 
America will fight with her to regulate child labor and suppress 
every form of child slavery. 

The Congress of the United States, therefore, under the com- 
pulsion of the noblest sentiments of our common humanity, will 
offer this constitutional amendment to the States for their ap- 
proval in order to give Uncle Sam the direct right to protect his 
infant children from this unspeakable evil of child slavery in 
whatever form it may be hidden or in whatever State it may be 
harbored, whether that State does it deliberately or negligently 
fails to do its duty. 

The Constitution of America is the world’s great charter of 
human emancipation. It was written by American men to 
protect man’s right to life, liberty, and happiness; it is now also 
the instrument for the enfranchisement of American women; 
and it shall be the refuge of freedom for American children 
from every form of child slavery forever. [Applause.] 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. TUCKER. I wanted to ask the gentleman a question 
about the University of Wisconsin——~ 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. That is good authority, but it is 
sometimes wrong. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentie- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Typines}. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, the opponents of this resolu- 
tion are in favor of the prevention of child labor as much 
as those are who favor the resolution. It is the proposed 
method by which they seek to obtain protection of childhood 
in America, by Congress taking jurisdiction of this matter, 
to which we object. It simply means that it is another trans- 
ter of the power and rights of the individual State to the 
Federal Government. I predict that in the course of time 
another bureau with hundreds of commissioners, agents, 
clerks, and attorneys will be established, with all the expense 
of it, if this amendment is enacted. In Maryland, Maryland 
men and women have enacted legislation to protect chil 
dren. We know our needs and conditions. We are not in- 
competents. We have good laws dealing with child labor. 
These are well thought out to suit our own conditions. We 
have one dealing with the age minimum, preventing those 
under 14 from working at all; we have another prohibiting 
those who can work in mines to over 16 years of age; we have 
an edtcational minimum reqtiring a child te go to school fer 
so Many years; we have a physical minimum requiring him to 
have a doctor’s certificate; and we have a law which prevents 
a child from working over eight hours a day; and we have 
another law that prevents children from working at night, and 
other similar measures. What business has the Federal Gov- 
erniment to walk into our State, where we Know better than any 
one from South Carolina er Oregon or Kansas our own condi- 
tions, and wndertake to run things? [Applause.} Nebody 
wants children to work, but we are in.a position to knew the 
needs of our immediate territory and to pass the most human 
and best laws, all things considered. If more laws are necessary 


to safeguard children, Maryland men and women will see to it 
that these laws are passed. Almost every State in the Union 
has a law restricting or prohibiting persons under 14 years 
from engaging in labor. I am proud to say I supported: many 
of them. But when the Federal Government in an nstant seeks 
to create a huge army of Federal inspectors to come into our 
State and supervise our homes and the relation of parent and 
child, I must oppose it. To do less would be to say Maryland 
men and Maryland women are incompetent. 

You may pay no attention to States’ rights, but the day will 
come in this country when we will elect a President upon that 
issue, because that is the only way to reduce the enormous 
expenditures of this Government. I predict, if this movement 
goes on and the Federal Government keeps on breaking down 
the various States, that after a while you will not refer to the 
great State of Ohio as the State of Ohio, but it will be the 
Province of Ohio, and the same will be true with reference to all 
of the other States. The State, and not the Federal Govern- 
ment, is the proper tribunal to deal with these questions. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. O’Connor}. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr, Speaker, it had been my 
purpose to make Some extended remarks in reference to the 
matter now pending before this House, but suddenly this morn- 
ing news reached me from New York which has so thoroughly 
unnerved me that I shall be unable to proceed at length. Only 
a few hours ago I was informed of the sudden and unexpected 
death of my friend and my leader, that great Democrat who 
presided over the political destinies of the congressional dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent in this House, that 
great man who was an outstanding figure in the political life 
of his city, of his State, and of the United States, Mr. Charles 
I’. Murphy. Countless thousands of people who knew him 
intimately and personally will mourn him because they loved 
him. That great legion of other people throughout the length 
and breadth of this land who knew him by reputation will 
mourn him because they honored and respected him. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask that I 
may be granted leave of absence for four days. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. e 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, when this joint 
resolution to amend the Constitution of the United States in 
reference to child labor was before the Rules Committee, I was 
happy to support the rule bringing it before the House for 
action and I shall vote for the adoption of the resolution and 
its submission to the States for ratification. 

No more important question could ever possibly come before 
us than the protection of the children of our Republic. It 
transcends in importance any question of locality or State and 
deserves greater consideration than some amendments pre 
viously appended to our Constitution. 

Twice has the Supreme Ceurt of the United States held un- 
constitutional Federal laws regulating directly or indirectly 
child labor in the States, so that we are face to face with a 
situation which means that, if we are to deal effectively with 
this vital problem from a national standpoint, an amendment 
to our Constitution is necessary, 

According to the United States census of 1920, more than 
1,006,000 children between the ages of 10 years and 15 years 
were employed in agriculture and industry. The census gives fo 
figures under those ages, although it is well known that thou- 
sands under 10 years of age are Workers. Investigation also 
shows that since 1920 the number 80 employed has materially 
increased, thus exposing a vast army of future citizens to ih- 
dustrial exploitation, squandering the possibilities of our young 
for commercial gain. 

No community and no State has ever had the audacity to 
openly state that it is opposed to the regulation of child labor. 
But the facts are that in many States there is éither no regnla- 
tion or insufficient regulation or inefficient enforcement. 

Illiteracy, poverty, and physical and metital deficiency follow 
child labor in a vicious Circle in fo the tiumber of 
children employed. The States with high standards ate eften 
helpless to prevent this commerce in souls and bodiés. 16 
evade the laws of his own State a conscienceless offen 
sends his goods to the factories and the tenement houses and 
the sweat shops of an adjoining State which Hes tes’ hamane 
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laws—there to be turned into profits at the expense of child- 
hood. 

Opportunity for education and recreation are thus denied to 
a great proportion of our children between the ages of 10 
years and 15 years, when the making of healthy minds and 
bodies is so essential to our national welfare. Some of our little 
toilers never see the light of day, but go to work in the factories 
and the canneries before the sun rises to toil until after the 
sun—God’s sun and their sun—has set. 
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Gentlemen, the welfare and the future of our children is a | 


national affair or nothing is. If we can ever afford to be 
paternalistic in Government, it is in dealing with our children, 
every one of whom is a ward of the Nation—their guardian. 
There is another side to this question which I wish to call 
to your attention. Some may think it somewhat cold and com- 
mercial, but it is at least practical and of importance. The law- 
abiding employers in States having humane child labor laws 


are at a disadvantage in competition with those in other States | 


where the employment of the very young at low wages is per- 
mitted, and even in the latter States this disadvanage works 
against the conscionable employer. 

A Federal minimum standard of child labor, fixing the age, 
and education, and the physical standard, the hours of labor, 


SS — 


quite evident can not safely be left to the separate States, 
so powerful are the employime interests therein. We must 
meet it and without further delay if we are to conserve the 
most invaluable asset of our Nation-——-our beys and our girls. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield half a minute to the gentle 
man from Massachusetts {Mr. Connery}. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, my colleacue [Mr. Garttvan] 
is prevented by illness from being present. He asked me to 
state to the House that if he were here he would gladly sup- 
port this rule and vote in favor of this amendment to the 
Constitution. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 


|} man from Maine [Mr. Hersey}. 


and the permissible occupations for children has become neces- | 


sary. Experience has shown that a Federal law acts as a 
stimulus for the States to enact standard: even higher than the 
Federal requirements. 

The proposed amendment in itself does not prohibit the em- 
ployment of children under 18 years of age. That 
inserted in the resolution is necessary to permit leeway for 
certain occupations differing in the hazards involved. There 
is no basis for anyone to assume that Congress will enact a law 
prohibiting the employment of children under 18 in clerical 
positions, for instance, while we might well apply that age 
limit to mines and similar hazardous occupations. 


limit | 


That great progressive State of New York, which measures up 


to the recent Federal standard in every particular, applies 


different age limits to different industries and occupations. | 


Gentlemen, the womanhood of America are behind this pro- 
posal. 
necessities of childhood? 
guarantee human health and life are in reality laws to protect 
human health and life against the encroachment of the acquisi- 
tive impulse. No employer chooses to employ a child because 
he or she is a child. 
The cheaper the labor, the greater the profits. 

Our State legislatures and this Congress spend many days in 
enacting laws to protect our forests, our rivers, our fish, our 
game, and our wild animal life. Is it too much to ask this 
necessary protection for eur child life? 

Before this amendment becomes effective 36 States must 
ratify it. 
requirements of the last Federal law. Wighteen States have no 
educational standard which a child must reacli before leaving 
school. Ponder on that, if you will. Is this giving every 
child a fair chance in life, which it can only have if it is 
afforded, by compulsion I say, the fundamentals of an educa- 
tion? 


Only 18 of the 48 States now equal or surpass the | 


Who will gainsay they are not the best judges of the | 
Child labor laws and other laws to | 


He employs him because he is cheap. | 


Of the 48 States of the Union only 12 States besides the 


great forward-looking State of New York measure up to the 


standards set in the last Federal law. This is, indeed, gentle- | 


men, a sad commentary on our Commonwealths. | 

Will any man in this House say it is unfair or unreasonable 
or an undue interference with the States to prohibit a child 
under 16 years of age from working at certain occupations? 
That is one of the things the last Federal law did. 

Gentlemen, strange people exist in this world of ours. Can 
you imagine the type of persons who appeared before the 
Judiciary Committee of this House and opposed any regula- 
tion or prohibition of child labor whatsoever, either by the 
Federal Government or by the States? Why, it would be an 
odious comparison to class those people with the wolf who 
suckled Romulus and Remus! 

So great are the evils flowing from the premature employ- 
ment of children it were better that in cases of dire necessity 
the State or the Nation sustained its children and its de- 
pendents during the formative period of puberty rather than 
forsaking them to the host of greedy exploiters. 

‘ While most of the States and the enlightened countries of 
the world have child-labor regulations, many more drastic 
than ever proposed under a Federal law, I am convinced that 
it is now imperative in our country to establish a national 
minimum standard of protection which will compel the em- 
ployers in those States with lower standards to at least meet 
the Federal requirement. 


Mr. HWRSEY. Mr. Speaker, this is a joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
as follows: 


SecTION 1. The Congress shall have power to prohibit the labor of 
persons under the age of 18 years and to prescribe the conditions of 
such labor, 

Sec, 2. The reserve power of the several States to legislate con- 
cerning the labor of persons under the age of 18 years shall not be 
impaired or diminished except to the extent necessary to give effect 
to legislation enacted by the Congress. 


This resolution merely submits to the people the proposed 
amendment which must be ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States before it becomes a part of the 
Constitution. 

The history of child legislation is very interesting. Long 
years ago England worked her children in factories and mines 
and in her many industries. Mrs. Browning then voiced the 
sentiment of the people in her immortal poem “ The Cry of the 
Children * when she wrote: 

Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that can not stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows; 

The young birds are chirping in the ne 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows: 

The yorne flow 


But the young, 


rs are blowing toward the west. 
g children, O my brothers! 
They are weeping bitter] 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 


in the country of the fre« 


“Tor oh!” say the children, “ we are weary, 
And can not run or leap; 

If we eared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep 

Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping; 
We fall upon our faces, trying to go; 

And underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale as snow; 

For all day we drag our burden tiring, 
Through the coal-dark underground ; 

Or all day we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories round and round.” 


A like condition now confronts America. By the census of 
1920, 1,060,858 boys and girls between 10 and 15 years of age 
are tabulated as “ child laborers" employed in factories, mines, 
quarries, agricultural work, and trade in the United States. 
Of this number, 7,000 children between 10 and 15 are employed 
in the mines. 

It has been a long and a weary fight to obtain national legis- 
lation to relieve this deplorable condition in our civilization. 
In 1917 this Congress passed its first child labor law by a large 
majority of both Houses of Congress and the approval of Presi- 
dent Wilson. This law was in foree for nine months when the 
Supreme Court of the United States declared it unconstitu- 
tional on the ground that Congress had no right to pass such a 
law without constitutional authority. 

In 1919 both Houses of Congress almost unanimously enacted 
another child labor law, with changes made, as it was then 
thought, to meet the objectiong raised by the Supreme Court. 
This law continued on our statute books for 10 months, when 
it was again set aside by the Supreme Court on the ground that 
Congress could not enact any such law without a constitutional 


; amendment. 


A problem confronts us which it ig ' 


During the two periods in which the law was in force It 
proved of great benefit to ‘the Nation in the protection of chil- 
dren, standardizing hours of labor, and meeting everyhere the 
warm approval of the people, with the exception of a few who 
have always attempted to exploit child labor in the industries 
of the Nation. 
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Public opinion in favor of the prohibition of child labor be- 
came so strong that at the national conventions of the two 
great political parties in 1920 the following planks were in- 
ser(ed in their platforms. The platform of the National Re- 
publican Party containg$ the following statement: 


The Republican Party stands for a Federal child labor law and for 
its rigid enforcement. If the present law is found unconstitutional or 
ineffective, we ghall seek other means to enable Congress to prevent the 
evils of child labor. 


The national Democ 
ing declaration : 


ratic Party in that year made the follow- 


We urge 
thr 


cooperation with the States for the protection of child life 
ugh infancy and maternity care, in the prohibition of child labor, 


and by adequate appropriations for the Children’s Bureau and the 
Women's Bureau in the Department of Labor. 

President Coolidge in his message to this Congress said: 

For purpo of national uniformity we ought to provide by con- 
stitutional amendment and appropriate legislation for a \mitation of 
child labor, 

Following the message of the President the following great 
public organizations for publie welfare in the United States 
have enthusiastically indorsed this amendment: 

American Association of University Women. 

A rican Federation of Labo og 

A rican Federation of Teachers. 

Awerican ene Keonomics Association. 


Commission on the church and social service, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

lemocratiec National Committee. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Girls’ Friendly Society in America. 

National Child Laber Comriittee. 

N:itional Council of Catholic Women. 

Nuiional Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
National Council of Women. 

National Education Association. 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs. 
National Leagne of Women Voters. 

National Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

National Women's Trade Union League. 

Republican National Committee. 

Service Star Legion. 

Young Women's Cc hristian Association. 


The State legislatures of six States—California, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, North Daketa, Washington, and Wisconsin—have petitioned 
Congress to submit an amendment. 


Also the National Consumers’ League and the National Grange. 


Following the commands of the two great political parties in 
their national conventions, the demands of these organizations, 
the recommendation of the President, there has been introduced 
into this Congress 20 bills in the House for a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting child labor. These bills have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary of the House and 
from these bills we have selected the one now before the House. 

Our committee has given long hearings for and against the 
resolutions and a majority of our committee have reported that 
the amendment now before the House should pass. 

Il have net time to review the evidence before the committee 
or to fully state my position in this matter. The arguments for 
the passage of this measure are many, among which are the 
following: 

The interest, as evidenced by public opinion. 

The fact that from the Government reports over 1,000,000 
children from 10 to 16 years of age are working in the United 
States in factories, mills, ecreameries, agriculture, mines, and 
other industries and eeccupations. Nearly 400,000 of them are 
between 10 and 14 years of age. 

Nine States have no law prohibiting children under 14 from 
working in both factories and stores. 

Thirty-seven States allow children to go to work without a 
common-sechoo! education. 

Highteen States do not make physical fitness for work a con- 
dition of employment. 

Fourteen States allow children under 16 to work from 9 to 11 
hours a day: two States do not regulate in any way daily 
hours of labor for children. 

Five States do not protect children under 16 from night work. 

Nearly every civilized western nation has made legislative 
prevision te give its ebildren a minimum protection against ex- 
pleitation. Twelve countries have at least the i4-year age 
minimum, The United States has no national standard. The 





States which permit the employment of children under 14 years 
put us in a class with India; China, and Japan. 

The only opposition to this amendment comes from three 
sources: 

First. From the employers of child labor, who still wish to 
exploit them for their own profit. 

Second. From those States which do not have any law regu- 
lating child labor. 

Third. From those who claim this amendment will be in 
violation of State rights. 

When no other argument can be found or made the ancient 
doctrine of State rights is invoked to defeat the measure. If 
under the “ general-welfare” clause of the Constitution this 
Congress has not the right to protect and save the health and 
lives of its children who are to be the future citizenship of this 
land, then our Constitution becomes a mere scrap of paper, and 
the Declaration of Independence is meaningless when it says? 


* * * all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that amrong these are life, 


| liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


Mr. Speaker, and members of this committee, America to- 
day still hears the cry of the children, and these words from 
Mrs. Browning still call us to our duty. 

They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their leok is dread to see, 

For they mind you of their angels in high places 
With eyes turned on Deity. 

“ Tlow long,” they say, “ how long, O cruel Nation, 
Will you stand to move the world on a child's heart— 

Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation 
And tread onward te your throne amid'the mart? 

Our blood splashes upward, O gold heaper, 
And your purple shows your path! 

But the child's seb in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath,” 

[ Applause. ] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Tucker]. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, thirty-odd years ago, when you 
and I were Members of this House, I had the honor of putting 
threugh this House an amendment to the Constitution—and I 
was prouder of it then than I am now—to elect Senators by 
M@irect vote of the people. We passed that amendment in 1892 
and in 1894, and each time we had four and five days to dis- 
cuss that great question before this House. Now we are tied 
down to a part of a day. If this were a question of garden 
seed or an increase of salaries, we might get any time. 

What is at the bottom of this whole question? The ma- 
jority report says that 3 per cent and a little over of the 
children of this country are employed in dangerous or un- 
healthful occupations. I see a good many business men before 
me, I say to the gentleman who makes that statement that I 
can show him, I think, that there are less than 24 per cent of 
the children of this country engaged in dangerous occupations. 
Where is the business man within the sound of my voice who 
would not thank God and take courage if his business was 97} 
per cent all right? This amendment is advanced because it is 
said child labor is a great national evil, when there are less than 
2} per cent of the children of the country engaged in what 
may be termed dangerous occupations. Is that a national 
problem? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCKER, Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Does not the gentleman feel that these 
unfortunate 24 per cent require the protection of government? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes; the only question being who should do 
it, the States or Federal Government; and I want to say now 
that I adopt everything that my honorable friend from Wis- 
consin [Mr. NeLson] has said about childhood. The gentleman 
can not feel that more than IL. It is not a question of childhood, 
but the question is, Who is to take eare of childhood? There 
is not a position that gentlemen take that I do not adopt. 
All through this country we have child labor laws, They have 
been passed in every State but two—-Wyoming and Utah. Why 
have they not got them there? I suppose it is because they 


have no children out there. We are asked now to adopt an 
amendment to the Constitution where we ion this whole 
question passed upon in 46 of the 48 States, and where we 


have in the whole United States less than 2) per cent. 
children who are engaged, as this report says, in unhealthful 

dangerous occupations. Does this show a national evil? One 
gentleman talked aheut womanhood and childheed. Gracious 
powers! We have passed the maternity law, which takes care 


R 
a& 


of maternity and childhood. 
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We have got a bill threatening to take the education of our 


children from us and to put it here, and now you want to put | 


the care of childhood in reference to work under the Federal 
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Government—why, gentlemen talk about the work of children 
as if it were something bad. I would like to have a poll of | 


this House. Is there any man in this House; if so, I would 
like to have him stang up and let me see him 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
Mr. POU. TI yield the gentleman two additional minutes. 





Mr. TUCKER. I thank the gentleman. Is there any man | 


in this House, if so I want to see him, who can stand up here 
and tell the truth and say that he had not dene any work be- 
fore he was 18 years of age, and yet we are asked to pass an 
ameniment whiely will take away the manhood of the child 
it may be, we do not know what it would do—but we afe asked 
to pass an amendment which, among other things, if it were to 
pass would bring starvation and want all through the seuthern 
country to the negroes. What would you do with them if they 
could not work after school? 

Gentlemen of the House, as my honorable friend says, the 
only thing te do is te come back to the Constitution. [Ap- 
plause.}| There is no constitutional question involved here 
but the spirit of it is here. [Applause:] 

The SPLAKWDR, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TUCKER. I ask leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD: 

The SPEAKER. Is there ebjection? [After a pause.) .The 
Chair hears. none. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my time 
ou this side to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GaArnrerr]. 
| Applause. ] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, because certain 
States of the Union have failed to enact legisiation affecting 
child labor of a character which conforms to the conception 
and the ideals ef a relatively small group of our citizens, the 
Congress is now called upon to take an initial step toward a 


fundamental and far-reaching change in the structure and | 


character of our governments, both State and Federal, by sub- 


mitting an amendment granting to Congress the pewer of con- respect for her intelligence, her brilliancy, her idealism, and also 


Be U | fer others who for years have been struggling toward this end. 
That pewer new resides wholly and solely with the States. | 


trolliig, regulating, and prohibiting child labor. 


It is a part of the police power not delegated to the Federal 


entity, and therefore expressly reserved to the States. By this | 


amendment, if submitted and ratified by three-fourths of the 
States through their respective legislatures, all the 48 States 
will be denuded of powers now. possessed and the Congress will 
supplant State legislatures in determining to what extent 
government shall stand in loco parentis as to all children under 
18 years of age. 

The mere statement of the proposition shows the tremendous 
change which is sought te be wrought in the relations of States 
and Nation and in the relation they respectively bear to the 
people. I am unable to bring myself to the belief that condi- 
tions, industrial or moral, exist in this country or any part 
ef this country which justify this tremendous revolution. I 
protest against those of us whe arise here and contend that 


the principle of government which has existed from the founda- | 


tion be maintained being classed as reactionary er as devoid 
of interest in the prevention of the laber of children in lines 
in which they ought not te work The appeal of my friend, 
the gentleman from Wiseonsin [Mr. NEtson], was a touching 
appeal, a forceful appeal, so far as sentiment is concerned. 
But let me endeavor to state to you what I eonceive to be 
an error in logic in the argument made by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin when he points out that the mothers of the land have 
been given a part in the control of the Government, and that 
therefore the Nutional Government must take over this police 
power, Does not my friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
realize that the women of the land have been given political 
power not in the Federal Government alone but in the States 
as well? Does not the gentleman upon mature reflection agree 
with me that under proper effort they will be more able to 
exert their influence in the restricted limits of a State than they 
will in a great Nation of a hundred and ten million peop!s? 
[Applause. ] 

Oh, it is insisted that there is a lack of uniformity in the 
legislation. 

IT undertake to say that there fs less reason for this revolu- 
tionary change in our organic law to-day than there has ever 
been at any time in our history. In 1910 more than 2,000,000 
of children under 15 years of age were engaged in gainful 
oecnpations. In 1920; just a little over a million children 
under 15 years of age were engaged in gainful occupations. 
Within the last few years State after State has enacted child 


| 








labor legislation. The States are moving whenever conditions 
locally eail for them to move, and every step on the part of 
the States has been progressive in formulating restrictions. 
Therefore, I repeat, the necessity does not exist for this revolu- 
tion in the relation between the Nation and the States, Lack 
of uniformity in the laws! Why, to be sure. Because there 
is lack of uniformity in the conditions existing in the various 
States, and the very thought which the fathers of this Republie 
had in mind when they serupulously reserved to the St: 
all the police power was that in the very nature of things 
there would be different conditions in different States that 


ites 


would have to be left to various laws and could not be placed 
under one rule and one regulation. Some.400,000 of the more 
than a million children are engaged im industries other than 


agrienlture. Oh, EI have heard some of my friends from agri 
cultural sections say there is no use to think about any effort 
to legislate, to regulate agricultural laber on the part of chil- 
dren, because it will never come. Do not deceive yourselves 
with any such conception. I venture the prediction that if 
this amendment siiall be submitted and ratified that these who 
sit in this Chamber frem the agricultural sections ef this land 
10 years from now will be face to face with the legislative 
proposition of what regulation shall be had by the Conxuress 
touching the labor of children under 18 years ef age on the 
farms of this country. 

For illustration, gentlemen from Kentucky will be up 
against the question whether the Congress shall provide that 
persons under 18 years of age shall be employed in connection 
with the raising of tobaeco, and gentleman from the cotton- 
producing sections will be up against the question of whether 
or not persons under 18 shall pick cotton or hoe cotton. Oh, 
do net deceive yourselves as to where legisiation under the 
propesed amendment will go. It was well suid by the gentle 
man from Texas |Mr. Connwarty] eartier in this discussion “ it 
the power is not to be exercised, why then is it asked that the 
power be granted?” I cast no reflection upon the fine idealism 
which is back of this resolution. For the lady who presented, 
as I measure it, the principal argument on this question befere 
the Committee on the Judiciary I entertain the very hichest 


But the difficulty is, as it seems to me, their energies are di- 
rected to the wrong place. It is within the power now of all the 
States to regulate child labor and I dare say that by the exertion 
of one tithe of the interest that is being put forth here te bring 
about governmental revolution, in those States now regarded as 
backward, would bring immediate response from the State 
legislatures, 

Oh, the State governments are yet closer to the people than 
the Federal Gevernment. The influences of the good mothers, 
of whem my friend from Wisconsin | Mr. Netson | speke, can be 
exerted mueh mere direetly upon their representatives in the 
State legislature than they can upon the Congress, much more 
intimately upon the bureaus of the States that will enforce the 
State laws than can be exerted upon bureaus here, in some in- 
stances thousands of miles from their home. 

Oh, sir, step by step, along legislative lines, by treaty nego- 
tiations, by constitutional amendment, we are driving toward a 


| condition which has been the destruction of every free govern- 


ment that has ever existed heretofore on the face of the earth, 
namely, the centralization ef its governmental power. The 


| great thing about the Constitution of the United States was 


not the machinery laid out for the Federal Government. It was 
the nicety with which the powers of government were balanced, 
and kept balanced, between the States and the Federal organ- 


| ism; and to express here the thought that I have expressed in 


discussions of constitutional amendments proposed heretofore, 
let me repeat, if we continue to take this power and that power 
from the States and center it here, if we continue to create new 
forces of Federal government and new bureaus to exercise 
those forces, the time will come, and come rapidly, when your 
States will be gone, when the powers over the most delicate and 
intimate things of our local life will be exercised by a bureau in 
Washington; and when. that time comes the perited of danger 
will have come, because I tell you now that the liberties of 
these people will not he endangergd so long as the powers of 
government are kept distributed, so long as tiie loeal govern- 
ments are left to deal with local things, and where the Federal 
Government devotes itself solely to dealing with things that 
are of national coneerm. But when you take away from the 
States the police powers, when you begin appropriating out of 
the Federal Treasury for the performance of every govern- 
mental function, you will have centered it here all in one place, 
and you will have then destroyed the distribution. You wit 
have created a single governmental entity at which the enemie# 
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of human and property rights can strike, and when such a con- 
dition is created, then I fear for the liberties of the country. 
Relieving this movement under the guise of humanitarianism 
could be better wrought out through the sovereign States under 
the powers they now possess; believing that the adoption of this 
amendment here and its ratification by the States inevitably 
will lead to that centralization so dangerous, as has been proven 
by all of history, I shall not, Mr. Speaker, be swept off my feet, 
but shall oppose the submission of this amendment. [Applause.] 


Mr. BIXLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Larson.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I have listened 
with keen interest to the powerful argument just made in 


opposition to the pending resolution. I 
is anybody in this House who could 
State rights with more persuasive efficacy than the distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee]. He 
has done what almost every other opponent of national child 
labor legislation has done, namely, attempted to frighten us 
with the possible detrimental effects on industry of child labor 
laws. He has told us that there is danger to the agricultural 
industry if the people of this Nation should incorporate into 


do not believe there 
invoke the doctrine of 


| 


{ 
| 
| 


That is the purpose of the resolution. 
language. This is how it reads: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article is proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when 


It is couched in plain 


| ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall 


their Constitution an amendment that would enable this Con- | 


gress to pass a law for the protection of the American children. 

Let me say to the distinguished gentleman who represents 
so ably the minority of this House that he has put the cart be- 
fore the horse, 
not to build up great industries, is not to enlarge commerce, is 
not to build up great cities. 


children. We want our children to have strong bodies and alert 
minds, so that they can take their place, when the time comes, 
as the rulers of the Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, “ The most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man.” Such 
high tribute, the oft-quoted tribute, of Gladstone to the Con- 


stitution of the United States and to those by whose genius | 


and labor it was wrought. Some question the historical and 
scientific accuracy of that statement, but we Americans are 
not inclined to be so critical. We will take his tribute at its 
face value. 

But being a document wrought by man, it is not perfect. The 
Fathers were great men, but they were not infallible. They 
did not have sufficient prescience to provide for the economie 


and political changes that might take place a hundred or more | 


years hence. They were aware of their inability to cope with 
the remote future. They therefore made provision for amend- 
ing the Constitution. They ordained thereon that— 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution— 


And so forth. 
ratified. 


deem it 


They provided how the amendment may be 
One method is— 


by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States. 


Here, for the first time in history, a government provided 
for its own change without turbulence or bloodshed. 

In the opinion of their posterity, so well did the founders 
do their work in ordaining our organic law that there has 
been little occasion to amend it. The first 10 amendments are 
practically a part of the original Constitution. Virtually has 
it been amended only nine times in more than a century and 
a quarter of its existence. Lecky in his “ Democracy and 
Liberty ” says that— 


An appetite for organic changes is one of the worst diseases that 
can affect a nation. 


Evidently that disease has not ravaged the American Con- 
stitution. We have religiously followed the caution given by 
Washington in his Farewell Address, to resist the spirit of 
innovation upon the principles of the Constitution, however 
specious the pretexts. He told those who were to enjoy the 
heritage of the founders that in any event should a modifica- 
tion of the constitutional powers be necessary it should be 
mace by an amendment in the way which the Constitution 
designates, 

We who favor national child labor legislation have followed 
Washington's advice. Deeming such legislation necessary, and 
having been twice advised by the United States Supreme Court 
that such legislation—as the Constitution now stands—is not 
within the power of Congress to enact, we propose that the 
Constitution be amended so that Congress may have that 
power, 


The paramount purpose of our civilization is | 


The primary and paramount pur- 
pose of our civilization is to rear and train strong and healthy | 


is the | 





be valid to all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution: 
“ARTICLE — 


“Section 1, The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, 
and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age.” 

“ Spc. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this 
article, except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended 


to tte extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by 
Congress.” 


The minority in their adverse report on this resolution say: 


It is not proposed to make any contention against the regulation 
of child labor. 


That is a tacit admission that child labor regulation is 
necessary. ‘That admission is another evidence that the world 
is getting better; that gradually, but surely, it is becoming 
a better place in which to live; that the social conscience is 
becoming more sensitive to human injustice. 

The time was when child labor was justified even in the halls 
of legislation. Now no one would dare to justify it. There are 
no child labor advocates now, at least, not in Congress. There 
is no issue as to the injustice and harmfulness of child labor ; 
the issue is, How can it be best regulated and prohibited? The 
opponents of the resolution argue that the States can best do 
it; we say that the legislation by the States should be sup- 
plemented by national legislation. We think that a national 
child labor statute is necessary; otherwise this resolution 
would not be here. 

The necessity for national child-labor legislation is not vision- 
ary, chimerical, theoretical, romantic, or Utopian: it is real; 
it is urgent; it is born out of the experience of our national 
life. Perhaps no one in this country is so well informed on 


| every phase of the child labor problem as is Miss Grace Abbott, 


the nead of the Children’s Bureau. This is what she says 
regarding the necessity for national child labor legislation : 


I want to remind you of the fact that, after all, the reasons why we 
are asking for a Federal minimum standard with reference to the 
employment of children, or that Congress be given power to enact a 
Federal minimum standard with reference to the employment of chil- 
dren, is (1) because we have shown that the numbers involved are very 
large; that is, that there are more than a million children between 
10 and 16 years of age employed, and sometning over 300,000 of them 
between 10 and 14 years of age; and that nearly half a million are in 
nonagricultural employments; (2) that this employment is confined to 
no one section of the country, nor to no one part of a single State; (3) 
that while the States in various parts of the country have enacted child 
labor laws, those laws have been uneven and inadequate, sometimes 
because of successful opposition to the enactment of a law and some- 
times because of successful opposition to the effective enforcement of 
the law; (4) because, after all, we feel that the question of children 
involves the citizenship of the country in a way which justifies national 
concern and interest; (5) no one State alone can protect itself wholly 
against the evils of child labor; the children who grow up in other 
States migrate frequently to States in which ample provision has been 
made for the protection of children and bring with them bad health and 
illiteracy to the State to which they go; (6) the State can not protect 
itself against the competition of low standards in other States? 


I have a powerful admiration for the dialectical ability and 
constitutional learning of the chairman of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary. He is a real expounder of the Constitution. 
But facts are stubborn things. They will not down. Truth is 
invincible. The facts, truth, the logic of the situation, are too 
much for the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania when 
he attempts in the minority report to explain away and answer 
Miss Abbott’s plain and unvarnished statement showing the 
necessity for the proposed -constitutional amendment. If you 
have not already read the gentleman’s attempt to answer Miss 
Abbott, read it. To read it will strengthen your confidence in 
the proposed amendment. 

The opponents of this resolution invoke the archaic States’ , 
rights doctrine which long ago has been emasculated if not — 
entirely discarded. The proponents of every piece of pro- 
gressive legislation calling for the exercise of national power 
have had to run the gauntlet of the States’ rights votaries. 
They opposed the national income tax amendment, the popular 
election of United States Senators amendment, the woman's 
suffrage amendment and the prohibition amendment. They 
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tried to prevent enactment of the national pure food and drugs 
law, of the anti-lottery law, of the interstate commerce law, of 
national aid to agriculture, of the maternity and infancy law, 
and of other progressive laws that the States’ rights advocates 
feared might intrude on the prerogatives of the several States 
and ultimately destroy the Nation. 

Notwithstanding the pessimistic predictions of the States’ 
righters, the Government at Washington is safe and the 
governments of the States are still functioning. They are 
unduly perturbed. They should have more confidence in the 
sound judgment and patriotism of the American peopie. Let 
them absorb some of the confidence in the people that Lincoln 
had. He said this country belongs to the people who inhabit 
it. So does the Constitution. Their Representatives framed it. 
The people ratified it. Its preamble reads, “ We, the people of 
the United States,” and so forth. ‘The Constitution is their’s, 
and if they want to amend it, who ean prevent them from carry- 
ing out their will? 

To frighten us, the minority quote the following language 
from John Fiske: 


If the day should ever arrive when the people from the different 
parts of our country should allow their local affairs to be administered 
by prefects sent from Washington and when the self-government of the 
States shall have been so far lost as that of the Departments of 
France, or even so far as that of the counties of England, on that day 
the progressive political career of the American people will have come 
te an end, and the hopes that have been built upon it for the future 
happiness and prosperity of mankind will be wrecked forever. 


John Fiske was a great philosopher and historian, but no 
great man is always right. While there is much force in the 
statement quoted, he allowed his powerful imagination too 
much liberty; he overdrew the picture of the national and 
world-wide calamity that he predicted would follow the interfer- 
ence from Washington with lecal affairs. His dismal and 
pessimistic prognostication sounds nich like a dictum of a 
closet doetrinaire. 

But conceding the soundness of Professor Fiske’s prediction, 
it does not follow that the enactment of child-labor legisla- 
tion, should the proposed amendment become a part of the 
Constitution, would bring to an end “ the progressive career of 
the American people” and wreek forever “ the hopes that have 
been built upon it for the future happiness and prosperity of 
mankind.” By quoting Piske’s propheey as an argument against 
the proposed amendment the minority beg the question. They 
assume that child labor legislation is solely a matter of “ local 
affairs.” We deny that. We say that the protection of the 
2American children from the evils of child labor is a matter of 
national as well as local concern. American childhood is the 
Nation’s most precious and valuable resource. The American 
boys and girls are the future rulers of the Republic. The life 
of the Republic, the perpetuity of our institutions, the integrity 
of the very Constitution which the opponents of the pending 
resolution are professing to safeguard, depend on the intelli- 
gence and the physical soundness of the American children, 
which it is the very purpose of national child labor legislation 
to eonserve and develop. The strength of a nation is the 
strength of its composite citizenship. That is particularly true 
in a democracy, which Lincoln defined so aptly as “a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people.” 

The whole Nation is vitally concerned in the proper training 
of the minds and the development of the bodies of her children 
whether they reside in Georgia, in Pennsylvania, in Minnesota, 
or in any other State. They are American children. They are 
citizens of the United States, and the United States ¢s a Nation. 
The rights and duties of American citizenship are not affected 
by State boundaries. Ignorant and illiterate citizens in any con- 
siderable number in any State is an element of danger and weak- 
ness to the Nation. Ignorance and illiteracy constitute a‘ social 
and political cancer which the Nation must remove in order to 
last. 

Physical weakness or deformity means national degeneration. 
A seund mind in a sound body is indispensable to virile citizen- 
ship. Rome fell because her citizens lost their virility. They 
became physical weaklings—an easy prey to the Huns. Emerson 
said: . . 

It is the first duty of man to be a goed animal. 


And Herbert Spencer supplemented that statement by saying: 
The first condition of national prosperity is to be a nation of good 
‘ animals, 

Now, let us see what are the facts with regard to iiiteracy 


and physical degeneracy in our national life. What is their 
chief cause? Wherein lies the remedy? 


May I call your attention to what the seleetive draft records 
revealed when we were engaged in mobilizing the man power 
of the Nation to make the world safe for democracy, to save 
civilization? We were astonished and humiliated to learn that 
one-fourth of the young men called to the colers were prueti- 
cally illiterate; that one-third were physically unfit for full 
military service. This illiteracy and physical degeneracy 
not confined to the so-called backward States. 

It was not sectional, although this deplorable condition, this 
national disgrace, Was more aggravated in some States than in 
others. Even in the State of Pennsylvania, which in part is 
so ably represented by the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the author of the minority report, the 
selective draft reports revealed the amazing fact that 55 per 
cent of the young manhood of that great, rich, and powerful 
State were rejected as physically unfit for military service. 
And here is the rub: John A. Lapp explained this exceptien- 
ally high rate as probably due in large measure to the fact 
that Pennsylvania for some 25 years had not had an adequate 
child labor law. My understanding is that now she has better 
child labor laws than she had formerly, but there are some 
other States in which the greed and selfishness of parents and 
of employees are depriving the children of adequate physieal 
and intellectual development. Now that the American people 
propose to amend their constitution, if we will permit them, so 
that their Representatives in Congress may enact suitable legis- 
lation for the conservation and protection of American chiid- 
hood—the Nation’s most precious and valuable resource—the 
champions of these backward States cry, “Hands off! The 
right of the children in our States to trained minds and sound 
bodies is no concern of the Nation; you are attempting to in- 
vade and usurp the exclusive prerogative of the States.” They 
admit the deplorable conditions, but say that in time by the 
process of evolution those conditions will be remedied. The 
evolutionary process is too slow. It needs to be accelerated by 
effective national legislation. 

The children of the present generation have but one child- 
hood and, by all the gods, the American people are determined 
to conserve and protect that childhood from exploitation by 
greed and selfishness. If the American people can translate, 
through the medium. of their Representatives in Congress and 
in the legislatures of their States, their will into a constitu- 
tional amendment and congressionhl legislation, the day of 
relief for American childhood is nigh. They will put an end 
to the national disgrace of child labor. They will assure te the 
child his God-given heritage. They will open the door of opper- 
tunity for a healthful and hopeful child life. To do less we 
would be unworthy the name of a civilized nation. 

Under it we have progressed until we are now the greatest, 
the richest, and the most powerful country in all the world. 
It has stood the strain and stress of a great Civil War, the issue 
of which was the very integrity of the Union. Se highly is it 
regarded that it has been followed as a model, in whole or 
in part, throughout the civilized world. Imitation is genuine 
praise. 

But, my friends, being a document wrought by man, it is not 
perfect. The fathers were great men, but they were net in- 
fallible. They did not have sufficient preseience to provide for 
the economic and political changes that might take place 100 
or more years hence; they were aware of their inability to 
cope with the remote future; they therefore made provision for 
the amending of the Constitution, and they erdained therein 
that the Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitu- 
tion, and so forth. The framers provided hew an amendment 
may be ratifled. One method is by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States. 

My friends, here for the first time in histery a Govern 
ment has provided for its own change without turbulence or 
bloodshed. It will not mean a revolution in this country 
simply because the people should see fit in their wisdom to 
incorporate into their document, the people’s law, a provision 
which will enable the Congress of the United States, composed 
of their Representatives, to enact legislation fer the protection 
of their children. [Applause.} Ip the opinion of their pos- 
terity, so well did the founders do'their work in ordaining our 
organic law that there has been little reason to amend it 
The first 10 amendments are practically a part of the original 
Constitution. Virtually it has been amended only nine times 
in more than a century and a quarter of its existence. 

Lecky, in his Democracy and Liberty, says that— 


was 


An appetite for organic change is one of the worst diseascs that 
can affect a nation. 
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That ought to be incense to the nostrils of those who invoke, 


the State rights doctrine in opposition to this resolution. 
Evidently the disease has not ravaged the American Constitu- 
tion. We have religiously followed the caution given by Wash- 
ington in his farewell address to resist the “spirit of innova- 
tion’ upon the principles of the Constitution, “ however spe- 
cious the pretexts.” He told those who were to enjoy the 
heritage of the founders that in any event should “a modifica- 
tion of the constitutional powers” be necessary it should 
be made by an amendment in the way which the Constitution 
designates. We who favor national child-labor legislation 
have followed Washington’s advice. Deeming such legislation 
necessary, and having been twice advised by the United States 
Supreme Court that such legislation, as the Constitution now 
stands, is not within the power of Congress to enact, we pro- 
pose that the Constitution be amended so that Congress may 
have that power. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. I regret that I have not the 
time to fully discuss here the constitutional aspects of this 
question. [Applause.] 

Mr. BIXLER. Mr. Speaker, how much time is left? 

The SPEAKER. Five minutes, 

Mr. BIXLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of the time 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend*my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp. 
Is there objection. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the Recorp on this subject. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend their remarks in the Recorp 
on this subject. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Georgia yield for a moment in order that I may make a unani- 
mous consent request? 

Mr. CRISP. I will yield if it is not taken out of my time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. This is a very highly controversial mat- 
ter and a good many gentlemen will not be accorded an oppor- 
tunity to speak on it. I submit the request that all Members 
of the House have five legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp upon this particular proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members of the House have five legisla- 
tive days in which to extend their remarks in the Recorp on 
this proposition. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. ; 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, in the brief time allotted me I 
ean not make any close argument on this great question. I am 
indebted to my good friend the gentleman from New York 
{| Mr. Snetx) for even the time I now have at my disposal, and 
I especially thank him, for I frankly told him I was not in 
sympathy with his views on the proposed amendment. 

Anything that tends to care for the welfare of children of 
tender age appeals to the heart and sympathy of every right- 
thinking woman and man, and I believe their welfare should 
be guarded by proper legislation, but I believe that under our 
dual form of government provided for under the Constitution, 
the supreme law of the land, that the States are the proper 
tribunals to do it. Forty-six of the 48 States now have child 
labor laws. My own State has a good law on this subject. It 
provides that no child under 16 years of age can work in a 
mine; that children under 14 shall not work in a factory or 
other enterprise injurious to their welfare, with the exception 
that children between 12 and 14 with widowed mothers or who 
are orphans may work a reasonable time if the State commis- 
sioner of labor and the probate judge of the county in which 
the children reside certify that the labor is essential to support 
their mothers or themselves. They are limited as to the hours 
they can work, and they are not permitted to work during 
night hours. The law requires them to go to school so many 
months a year. Our law also provides that, when the parents 
of children are lewd or immoral and are not the proper persons 
to have the care of their children or if the children are confined 
or employed in immoral places, the courts can take the chil- 
dren and place them in a Georgia industrial home where their 
welfare will be guarded. If the Georgia law on this subject 
is weak in any respect—which I do not concede—I, as a 
Georgian, will be proud to go before the Georgia Legislature 
and urge that it be amended and strengthened so as to make 
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it a 100 per cent good child labor law, but I am not in favor 
of the Federal Government in Washington, hundreds of miles 
away, which knows nothing of local conditions, and which, fur- 
thermore, is utterly indifferent to them, having the right to say 
to the parents in my State that their children under 18 years 
old shall not be permitted to work in wholesome occupations 
[Applause, ] 

To-day Congress is being urged to propose all kinds of con- 
stitutional amendments. A uniform divorce law is being urged, 
which would force the State of South Carolina to recognize 
divorces which now, under her law, she grants on no ground. 
A uniform marriage law, a women’s equal rights amendment, 
to legitimatize illegitimate children, to supervise care of chil- 
dren of divorced people, and hundreds of other amendments are 
pending before Congress. I am advised that, since the adoption 
of the Constitution, over 2,800 amendments have been proposed 
to it. Why, Mr. Speaker, is it that Congress is so frequently 
urged to amend the Constitution to meet the wishes of some 
organization? Can it be that the ladies and gentlemen back of 
any movement find it easier to come to Washington and by a 
propaganda endeavor to force Congress to legislate than it 
would be for them to appear before the legislatures of their 
respective States and seek remedial legislation? 

I have no criticism to make of how any of my colleagues in 
this House may vote, for I accord to them all honesty and 
sincerity of purpose; but, as for me, I have decided that no 
propaganda, however powerful, can sway me to support any 
measure that, in my deliberate judgment, I do not believe to 
be for the welfare of the country we all love, 

Our Constitution, considered by statesmen of all countries to 
be the greatest governmental document ever penned by mortal 
man, provides for a dual form of government, certain powers 
being delegated to the Federal Government and all other sov- 
ereign powers being reserved to the respective States. This 
immortal document written over a hundred and thirty-five 
years ago to guide the destinies of the young Nation of ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 people has not only proven ideal for 
them but, with few amendments, has proven ideal for our pres- 
ent great Nation of approximately a hundred and ten millions 
of people. Under this wise organic law our country has grown 
and prospered until to-day it is the richest and most powerful 
Nation on earth. In over a hundred and thirty years only nine 
amendments have been adopted «to this great instrument, the 
last six of them having been adopted within the last 10 years; 
and I am constrained to believe that some of them weakened 
rather than strengthened the fundamental law of our land. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this proposed amendment goes’ further, in. 
my judgment, than any amendment that has ever been proposed 
to the Constitution so far as the control of human rights is 
concerned—the God-given, inalienable right of parents to regu- 
late and control their own children whom God gave them 
This amendment will authorize the Federal Government te 
invade the sanctuary of the homes of the Nation, the corner 
stone on which the Nation is builded. What does the amend- 
ment propose? 


That Congress shall have the power to limit, regulate, and pro- 
hibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age, 


The amendment does not limit nor confine the power of Con- 
gress to legislate with respect to their work in mines, factories, 
sweatshops, or other places injurious to their moral and physi- 
cal welfare, but it goes further—it is as wide open as the 
heavens—and provides that Congress can have authority to say 
that they can not work in fields, stores, or other wholesome and 
healthful occupations. Aye, it goes even further, it confers 
upon Congress the power to say a girl under 18 years of age can 
not work to assist her own mother in doing the housework, cook- 
ing, dish washing, and so forth, in her own home, and that a 
son of like age can not help his own father to work on a farm. 
Now, the proponents of this amendment may say that Congress 
is not going to do an unwise thing in the future; that Congress 
will not legislate so as to prevent children from working in 
agriculture. I do not know what Congress is going to do—it 
has done foolish things in the past—but my observation is that 
when any authority or jurisdiction is conferred upon Congress 
it uses it te the fullest extent. We all received a pamphlet 
entitled “Child Labor Facts,” issued and circulated by the pro- 
ponents of this amendment, ladies and gentlemen actuated by 
humanitarian motives, presenting reasons why the amendment 
should be adopted. On page 10 the statement is made: 


The Southern States have a larger percentage of child labor than any 
other section of the country because of the predominance of agriculture 
there. 


Only 20 per cent of the children of Georgia, includes white 
and black, are engaged in gainful occupations, 12 per cent of 
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the 20 being engaged in work on farms. The same pamphlet 
urges as a reason for this amendment that children work on 
the farms in the cranberry bogs of New Jersey; that they are 
used to pick berries for canneries and packing fruit; that in 
Michigan they are used in the beet-sugar industry; that in 
the South they are used in raising cotton; in Kentucky and 
Virginia in the tobacco fields. In view of these statements, if 
the power should be conferred upon Congress to control the 
right to labor of children under 18 years of age, God alone 
knows what future Congresses will do. To-day we have legisla- 
tion by blocs—the farm bloc, the farmer-labor bloc, the labor 
bloc, the wet bloc, the dry bloc, the bankers’ bloc, the railroad 
operators’ bloc, the socialists’ bloc, and blocs without number— 
and there is no telling what these blocs, supported by a paid 
propaganda behind them, may force Congress in the future 
to do. 

In every section of the country there are many splendid 
people rich in womanhood and manhood and character who are 
poor in this world’s goods, and they and their children must 
work to meet the necessities of life. Millions of them are en- 
gaged on the farms, and, in my judgment, work on a farm is 
not injurious to anyone. I believe 90 per cent of the Members 
of this House worked before they were 18 years old, and I know 
that I myself went to work at 17 years of age, and from that 
day until this I have supported myself, and I do not think I am 
any the worse for it. 

I am a southern man, and I have the kindliest feeling for 
the Negro race; and if this amendment is adopted and Congress 
should pass a law forbidding negroes under 18 years of 
age to work on the farm, God pity them, for I know not 
how they would live. Their labor is essential to their main- 
tenance. 

“ An idle brain is the devil’s workshop.” If Congress should 
enact a law under this proposed amendment, which it would 
have the power to do, that minors under 18 years should not 
work, what lawlessness and chaos would follow in many com- 
munities the Supreme Ruler of the Universe alone knows. If 
such minors are forbidden to do wholesome work, millions of 
citizens will become a public charge and Congress will be forced 
to feed and clothe them out of the Public Treasury. The tax- 
payers will be called upon to pay several hundred millions of 
dollars a year of taxes in addition to what they are now paying 
to meet this civil pension list. 

The right of local self-government is dear to the hearts of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Our forefathers in drafting the Consti- 
tution safeguarded the right of local self-government by pre- 
serving to the States their sovereign rights; but if this amend- 
ment is adopted State rights have received a death wound. 
The States might as well go out of business, make a last will 
and testament, and bequeath unto a great central Government 
in Washington all their sovereign rights. In the past the 
Constitution has been the Magna Charta of the liberties of the 
various States. Gentlemen of the House, think well before you 
pass this amendment. The Constitution many times in the past 
has been the bulwark of the safety and liberty of my section, and 
I shall take no chances so far as my vote is concerned on break- 
ing down that protection of the liberties of my people. If this 
amendment should become a law, thousands of additional Fed- 
eral employees will be placed on the pay roll at millions of 
dollars expense to the already overburdened taxpayers. I for 
one am tired of all private affairs being controlled and domi- 
nated by Federal officials sent out from Washington. In the 
past in many homes this motto has appeared, “ What is home 
without a mother?” If this amendment is adopted we should 
take down that sign and put up a sign, “ What is home without 
some Federal Government enforcement officer dabbling in it?” 
[Applause.] I am old-fashioned enough to believe that mother 
love and father love in their own hearts will make them pro- 
vide and care for and look after the welfare of their own 
children just as well as any Federal agent sent out from Wash- 
ington could do. 

As far as I am concerned, I can not vote for this rule or for 
the resolution. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the § 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland demands 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I withdraw the demand, Mr. Speaker. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Pov) there were—ayes 103, noes 25. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, 1 make the point of no 
quorum, 


er announced that the 






count. 











The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 


point of order that no quorum is present. 
[After counting.] 
bers present, not a quorum. 


The Chair will 
One hundred and ninety-seven Mem- 
The Doorkeeper will close the 


doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in the absent Members, 


and the Clerk will call the roll. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 
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nays 49, 


answered “ present” 3, not voting S82, as follows: 


Abernethy 
Ackerman 
Aldrich 
Allen 
Allgood 
Almon 
Arnold 
Ayres 
Racharach 
Bacon 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Beck 
Beedy 
Beers 
Begg 
Berger 
Bixler 
Black, N. Y, 
Black, Tex. 
Bloom 
Boies 
Box 
Boyce 
Brand, Ohio 
Briggs 
Browne, N. J. 
Buckle 
Burdic 
Burtness 
Busby 
Butler 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Cable 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carter 
Casey 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clancy 
Cleary 
Cole, lowa 
Cole, Ohio 
Collier 
Collins 
Colton 
Connery 
Cook 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis, 
Cramton 
Croll 
Crosser 
Crowther 
Cullen 
,Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davey 
Davis, Minn. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickstein 
Dowell 
Doyle 
Dyer 
Eagan 
Elliott 
Evans, Iowa 
ivans, Mont. 
Fairfield 
Faust 


Andrew 
Aswell 
Bankhead 
Bland 
Blanton 
Bowing 
Brand, Ga. 
Browning 
Bulwinkle 
Connally, Tex. 
Connolly, Pa. 


Cris 

Deal 
Buchanan 
Anderson 
Anthony 
Bell 
Boylan 


Britten 
Browne, Wis. 


YEAS—298 
Favrot Lea, Calif. 
Fenn Leatherwood 
Fish Leavitt 
Fisher Lindsay 
Fitzgerald Lineberger 
Fleetwood Little 
Foster Longworth 
Frear Lozier 
Fredericks Luce 
Free Lyon 
Freeman MeFadcden 
French McKenzie 
Frothingham McKeown 
Fulbright McLaughlin, Mich 
Fulmer McReynolds 


Gardner, Ind, 
Garrett, Tex, 
Gasque 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Glatfelter 
Graham, Il, 
Green, Lowa 
Greene, Mass, 
Greenwood 
Griest 

Griffin 
Hadley 
Hammer 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Haugen 
Hayden 
Hersey 
Hickey 

Hill, Ala. 
Hill, Wash. 
Holaday 
Howard, Nebr. 
Huddleston 
Hudson 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Morton D. 


Hull, William EB. 


Hull, lowa 
Hull, Tenn, 
Jacobstein 


McSweeney 
MacLafferty 
Madden 
Magee, N. Y. 
Major, Ill. 
Major, Mo. 
Manlove 
Mapes 

Mead 
Michtner 
Miller, Tl. 
Miller, Wash, 
Milligan 
Mills 
Minahan 
Mooney 
Moore, Ohio 
Morehead 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrow 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Newton, Minn. 
Newton, Mo. 
Nolan 
O'Connell, N. Y. 
O'Connell, R. I. 
O'Connor, La. 
O'Sullivan 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala. 
Paige 


James Parks, Ark, 
Jeffers Patterson 
Johnson, Ky. Peavey 
Johnson, 8S. Dak. Perkins 
Johnson, Tex. Perlman 
Johnson, Wash. Phillips 
Johnson, W. Va. Pratl 
Jones Purnell 
Jost Quayle 
Kearns Quin 
Keller Ragon 
Kelly Rainey 
Kendall Raker 
Kent Ramseyer 
Ketcham Rankin 
Kiess Rathbone 
Kincheloe Reece 
Kindred Reed, Ark. 
King Reed, N. Y. 
Kopp Reid, Ul, 
Kunz Richards 
Kurtz Roach 
Kvale Robinson, lowa 
LaGuardia Robsion, Ky. 
Lampert Rovers, Mass. 
Larson, Minn. Romjue 
Lazaro Rouse 
NAYS—49 
Dominick Lilly 
Doughton Linthicum 
Drewry Lowrey 
Driver McDuffie 
Garner, Tex. MeSwain 
Garrett, Tenn. Merritt 
Gilbert Montague 
Graham, Pa, Moore, Ga. 
Hill, Md. Moore, Va. 
Tooker Moores, Ind. 
Kerr Park, Ga. 
Lanham Pou 
Lankford Ransley 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—2 
Humphreys Larsen, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—S82 
Brumm Clark, Fla. 
Burton Clarke, N. Y. 


Byrnes, 8. C. 
Carew 
Celler 
Clague 


Corning 
Cummings 

Curr 

Dickinson, lowa 


Rubey 

Sabath 
Salmon 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Schafer 
Schneider 
Seger 
Sherwood 
Shreve 
Simmons 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Smithwick 
Snell 

Speaks 
Sproul, I. 
Sproul, Kans. 
Stalker 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stengle 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 
Summers, Wash. 
Swank 

Swing 
Swoope 
Taber 

Tague 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Thatcher 
Thomas, Ky, 
Thomas, Okla. 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Underwood 
Upshaw 
Vaile 
Vincent, Mich. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Voigt 
Wainwright 
Ward, N. Y. 
Watkins 
Watres 
Watson 
Weaver 
Weller 
Welsh 

Wertz 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Williams, IL. 
Williams, Mich, 
Williamson 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wingo 
Wiuter 

Wotft 
Woodruff 
Woodrum 
Wyant 

Yates 

Young 


Rayburn 
Sandlin 
Stevenson 
Sumners, Tex. 
Tucker 
Tydings 
Underhill 
Vinson, Ga. 
Williams, Tex. 
Wright 


Drane 
Edmonds 
Fairchild 
Fuller 
Funk 
Gallivan 
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Garber McLeod Peery Taylor, Colo. 
Geran McNulty Porter Temple 
CGoldsborough MacGregor Reed, W. Va. Vare 

Jlnwes Magee, Ia, Rogers, N. H. Vestal 
Hawley Mansfield Rosenbloom Ward, N. C. 
lloch Martin Schall Wason 
Howard, Okla. Michaelson Scott Wefald 
Kahn Moore, Ml. Sears, Fla. Wilson, La. 
Knutson Morin Sears, Nebr. Wilson, Miss. 
Langley Mudd Shallenberger Winslow 

Lee, Ga Nelson, Wis. Sites Wood 
Jehibach O'Brien Snyder Wurzbach 
Logan O’Connor, N.Y. Strong, Pa. Zihiman 
McClintie Oliver, N. ¥. Sullivan 

McLaughlin, Nebr.Parker Sweet 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Wilson of Mississipp! (for) with Mr. Humphreys (against). 
Mr. Rosenbloom (for) with Mr. Buchanan (against). 

Mr. Hoch (for) with Mr. Larsen of Georgia (against). 

Mr. Vestal (for) with Mr. Snyder (against). 

Mr. Porter (for) with Mr. Fairchild (against). 

Mr. Gallivan (for) with Mr. Lee of Georgia (against). 

Mr. O'Connor of New York (for) with Mr. Bell (against). 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Scott with Mr. Shallenberger. 
Mr. Fuller with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire, 
Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. Sites. 


Mr. Curry with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 
Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Celler. 
Mr. Anderson with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
Mr. Brumm with Mr. Ward of North Carolina, 
Mr. Mudd with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 
Mr. Sears of Nebraska with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Sweet with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Winslow with Mr. Sears of Florida. 

Mr. Wood with Mr. Peery. 

Mr. Clarke of New York with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Cummings. 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylyania with Mr. Goldsborough. 
Mr. arker with Mr. Logan. 

Mr. Michaelson witn Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. Lehibach with Mr. McClintic. 

Mr. MacGregor with Mr. McNulty. 

Mr. Wason with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. McLeod with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Anthony with Mr. Corning. 

Mr. Burton with Mr. Geran. 

Mr. Dickinson ef Iowa with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Wefald. 

Mr, Funk with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. MeLaughlin of Nebraska with Mr. Boylan. 


‘ir. Zihiman with Mr. Wilson of Louisiana. 


Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, on this roll call I 
voted “no.” I am paired with the gentleman from Kansas, 
Mr. Hoew, and therefore I withdraw my vote and vote 
* present.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle 
nan from West Virginia, Mr. RosenpLioom, and the gentle 
man from Indiana, Mr. VesTaL, on the main question. I have 
concluded that the pair on the main question ought to be kept 
fully and should include all incidental questions leading up to 
the main question. I voted “no” on this roll call. I desire 
the Recorp to show the facts, and to withdraw that vote and 
vote “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were reopened. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I understand 
that there are three hours on a side for general debate. The 
time is te be controlled for those in favor of the amendment by 
the gentleman from Ohio {[Mr. Foster] and I am to control the 
time for these opposed. The gentleman from Ohio has agreed 
to yield one-half ef his time to the gentleman from Arkansas 
{Mr. TunnMAN], and I have agreed to yield one-half of my time 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SuMNERs]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I do not care who 
controls the time, but I am the ranking member on that com- 
mittee on the Democratic side. Every time a bill comes up 
here they discard me and place somebody else in charge. I do 
not desire to control the time, but I am going to be treated 
with respect in this House, and I want gentlemen te under- 
stand that. 

Mr. TILLMAN. 
control the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that one half of the time of those in favor 
of the resolution be controlled by the gentleman from Ohio 
iMr. Foster] and the other half by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Tromas], and one half of the time of those 
opposed to the resolution be eentrolled by the gentleman frem 
Pennsylvanie [Mr. Grawam] and the other half by the gentle- 
man from Texas |Mr. Scmwers]. Is there objection? 


I think the gentleman from Kentucky should 
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Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object, the rule does 
not propose such a division of time. I suppose the time has all 
been allotted by those gentlemen by prior requests. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I can not say about that. 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. What right should they have to 
allot the time by prior requests? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky has an hour 
and a half to allot as he pleases. 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. But the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia says somebody else has allotted the time. 

Mr. SNELL. The committee always divides the time in that 
way and it is absolutely fair. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like five minutes, but it is said that all 
the time has been allotted. 

Mr. SNELL. We are not responsible for that; we divide the 
time equally between both sides. 

Mr. RAKER. May I ask the gentleman this question: This 
is a very important matter, and will not the gentleman ask 
unanimous consent that the House take a recess to-night until 
8 o’clock and then run to 11 p. m.? 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to say to the gentleman that you can 
not get unanimous consent for that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the proposed division 
of time? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 184, proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
sn House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Brae in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 184, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Oongress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment te the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid to 
ali intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution: 

“ARTICLE — 


“Srctron 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

“Spc. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this ar- 
ticle except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the 
extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress.” 


CHILD LABOR CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom were referred 23 House joint resolutions pro- 
posing child labor amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, after four weeks’ hearings and two weeks’ con- 
sideration, by a vote of 15 to 6, reported favorably House 
Joint Resolution 184 and recommended that the resolution be 
passed. 

The Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate has favor- 
ably reported the identical language contained in House Joint 
Resolution 184 and recommended its passage. 

HISTORY OF FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION 

In December, 1906, the first proposals for a Federal law to 
prevent the industrial exploitation of children were made in 
Congress when Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, and Congress- 
man Herbert Parsons introduced bills to “ prevent the employ- 
ment of children in factories and mines,” and Senator Lopar 
sponsored a measure designed to “prohibit the employment 
of children in the manufacture or production of articles in- 
tended for interstate commerce.” Almost 10 years later—Sep- 
tember 1, 1916—the first Federal child labor law was adopted, 
with the provision that it should become operative one year 
later—or September 1, 1917. Under its power to regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce Congress sought in this meas- 
ure to close the channels of interstate and foreign commerce 
to the products of child labor. Three days before the act went 
into effect the United States district attorney in the western 
district of North Carolina, our colleague [Mr. Haaser), was 
enjoined from enforcing the act. On June 3, 1918, after the 
law had been in operation nine months and three days the 
decision of the district court was affirmed by the United States 
Supreme Court, in a 5-to-4 decision, on -+he greund that 
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the law was not a legitimate exercise of Congress’s power to 
regulate interstate commerce, and was therefore unconstitu- 
tional. 

Following this decision, Congress enacted on February 24, 
1919, as a part of the revenue act of 1918, a provision for a 
tax of 10 per cent on the annual net profits of certain enumer- 
ated establishments which employed children in violation of 
the age and hour standards laid down in the act. 

The child labor tax law became operative on April 25, 1919, 
and was in effect until May 15, 1922, when the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Bailey against The Drexel Furni- 
ture Co. held that it was not a valid exercise of Congress's 
right to lay and collect taxes. Only one judge dissented from 
this opinion. It therefore seems to be clearly established that 
either Congress must abandon the object which was sought in 
these two laws or the Constitution must be amended so as to 
give to Congress the power which it was believed to have when 
these two acts were passed. In its consideration of these two 
alternatives the committee has considered carefully (1) the 
present status of State child-labor legislation and the numbers 
and geographical distribution of working children in order to 
discover whether the need for Federal action still exists, and (2) 
whether the experience gained in the course of the administra- 
tion of the laws held unconstitutional indicates the value of 
Federal intervention for the protection of children. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY CHILD LABOR 


Child labor is the work of children under conditions that in- 
fere with the physical development, education, and opportuni- 
ties for recreation which children require. It is the working of 
children at unfit ages, or unreasonable hours, or under unhealth- 
ful conditions. Children may work wholesomely and profitably, 
as most of us know from experience, but their employment 
under unfair conditions is nothing short of an economic waste, 
a social crime, and a political menace. 

A report was submitted to the committee which was made 
by a committee of doctors of which Dr. George P. Barth, director 
of school hygiene of the city health department of Milwaukee, 
was the chairman, the other members being Dr. Emma M. Ap- 
pel, of the employment certificate department, Chicago Board of 
Education; Dr. S. Josephine Baker, chief of the bureau of child 
hygiene, department of health, New York City; Dr. Taliaferro 
Clark, representative of the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice; Dr. C. Ward Crampton, dean of the Normal School of 
Physical Education, Battle Creek, Mich.; Dr. D. L. Edsall, 
dean of the Harvard Medical School; Dr. George W. Goler, 
health officer, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. Harry Linenthal, of the 
industrial clinic, Massachusets General Hospital, Boston, Mass. ; 
Dr. H. H. Mitchell, representing the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee; Dr. Anna BE. Rude, director hygiene division, United 
States Children’s Bureau; and Dr. Thomas B. Wood, chairman 
of the committee on health problems and education of Columbia 
University. 

This committee made and formulated definite standards of 
normal development and physical fitness for the use of physi- 
cians in examining children applying for work permits. They 
made a few general recommendations, among which was the 
following with reference to the minimum age for entrance into 
industry: 


The minimum age for the entrance of children into industry should 
not be younger than 16 years. Since it is recognized that the physlo- 
logical and psychological readjustments incident to pubescence (which 
in the vast majority of cases are not completed until the sixteenth 
year) determine a period of general instability which makes great and 
special demands upon the vitality of the child, it is of paramount im- 
portance that he should be protected during this period from the 
physical and nervous strain which entrance into industry inevitably 
entails, The committee recognizes the fact that pubescence may occur 
early or may be very greatly delayed, and is convinced that the longer 
it is delayed the stronger is the indication of a physical stage during 
which it is highly inappropriate to subject the child to the strains of 
industry. 


On this committee was a group of doctors who were either 
actually personally examining or were responsible for the 
examination of very large groups of children. 

Doctor Barth, in Milwaukee, examined or was responsible 
for the examination of all children going to work in that city. 
In 1923 this was 3,818 children between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Doctor Appel, of Chicago, according to the report of the 
Chicago office, for the year 1922-23 was in charge of the corps 
of doctors making 28,761 physical examinations om 15,441 
children. 


In New York City in 1923 the bureau of which Doctor Baker 


was former chief examined 36,518 children who received first 
employment certificates for regular employment. 


-_ 
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Doctor Goler, at Rochester, N. Y., is at the head of a bureau 





which examines approximately 2,000 children a year who take 
out their first working certificates 

So four of the members who served on the committee and 
who signed the report were immediately responsible for the 
examination of something like 58,000 children a year and spoke 
out of an experience of that sort 

Doctor Edsall, dean of the Harvard Medical School, is not 
only dean of that school but has also been responsible for the 
organization of a clinic for industrial workers 
many years. 

So these men and women have spoken out of a 
perience in the examination and reexamination 
children over and over again, and that is their 
tion with reference to child labor and health 

The questions of child labor and poverty was also brought 
up. In every move in any direction on the subject of child 
labor, whether it has been to establish a 9, 10, or 11 year 
minimum, the question of the poverty of the parents has been 
brought forward in opposition to the law. It is an example ot 
a serious social disease and the application of a worse remedy 
than the disease. 

Child labor and poverty are inevitably bound together, and 
if you continue to use the labor of children as the treatment 
for the social disease of poverty, you will have both poverty 
and child labor to the end of time. 

Miss Grace Abbott, of the United States Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, one of the most faithful and efficient 
employees of this Government, gave the committee invaluable 
evidence. She said: 


in Boston for 
wide ex- 
of working 
recommenda 





























The old theory of 100 years ago was that to find them work was 
what we should do with the orphan and dependent children. There 
was a nice theory that children should not be brought up in idleness 
or “eat the bread of charity"; if they lost their father or their 
mother, they must go to work very early, and must therefore support 
themselves. Having already suffered the misfortune of having no 
father they were to be without education, or recreation, or any other 
of the joys of childhood. They were never to be allowed to forget 
their birth, or that they were orphans or dependent children. 

In a hundred years Americans have gotten away from that attitude, 
and the community says that if the child has lost his father and ts 
dependent, we shall, as a community, undertake to supplement that 
loss in some degree, at least. 

A mere money payment will not make up for the loss of the father 
and the child is going to be handicapped through life, anyway; but at 
least he shall not be rebbed of all the joys of childhood 

When the poverty argument is brought up it means you go back to 
the old theory of social treatment, although, because of increased earn- 
ings and because of the mothers’ pension laws in the United States, we 
are rapidly getting away from the type of grinding poverty that would 
seem to compel any child to work before he has had sufficient educa 
tion to entitle him to assume his rights and obligations as an American 
citizen. If anyone wants to go to the other remedy, I do not want 
them to vote for a child labor law, because it defeats the theory of a 
hundred years ago as to how poverty, orphanage, dependency, 
neglect in general are to be dealt with. 


WHAT THIS CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT I8 NOT 


Many misconceptions regarding the child labor constitutional 
amendment have been held. It is evident that some people are 
opposing it who would favor it if they understood the facts. 
I therefore undertake to answer some of the questions that 
have appeared. We can make no complaint against those who 
understand this measure and still oppose it, but it would be a 
source of regret to have any opposition based on a misconcep- 
tion. 

1. This constitutional amendment is not a child labor law; 
its purpose is simply to declare that Congress shall have the 
power to do the very thing that Congress has twice undertaken 
to do. 

2. It is not ‘a reflection on the United States Supreme Court. 
It, undertakes to remove a limitation on the power of Congress 
which the Supreme Court declares exists. 

3. It does not propose to forbid child labor under 18, It 
merely intends to give Congress discretionary power regarding 
the labor of children up to 18 but not beyond. In other words, 
while every State has unlimitell powers (within the bounds of 
reasonableness) over labor conditions, it is proposed to give 
Congress similar power, except that it shall not apply to any 
person beyond 18 years of age. 

4. It is not expected that Congress under this grant of 
power will pass legislation affecting children up to 18, al- 
though it might be considered wise to forbid boys under 18 
to operate railroad locomotives or mine elevators, for instance. 

5. There is no point to the objection that this gives Congress 
power to forbid young people working on the home farm 
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until they are 18. 
child labor in 





Since States do not now attempt to control 
agriculture, the fear that Congress would go 


beyond p \iling sentiment of the people is without founda- 
Thon. 

6. The 20 or more national organizations favoring this 
amendment do not want Congress to include employment of 
children on the home farm and weuld oppese such national 


legistation. 
AGRICULTURAL WORK 
I hope no Member of the House will vote against this reso- 
lution through a fear that it will prevent boys under 18 work- 
ing upon our farms. Neither of the Federal laws prevented 
work on the farms. None of the State laws, with two possible 


exceptions, prevent such work; but in amending the Con- 
stitution authority should be given Congress to legislate 
against any practice that might hereafter develop in agri- 
culture, if such practice was purely commercial and an ex- 


ploitation of child labor under conditions impairing the health 
and edueation of such children. No such conditions will arise 
on the average normal farm where farming alone is practiced. 
Should a condition arise where children by the thousands are 
worked in intensified farming project, no one should 
deny Congress the power to legislate in any sneh cases. In 
connection Miss Abbott, of the Children’s Bureau, testi- 
as follows: 


some 


This 


fied 


No one is advocating, that I know of, at the present time, a statute 


regulating 


agricultural child labor for the United States, if the 
imendment does not prohibit it. We do not know what will de- 
elop with reference to agricultural labor in the future at all. We 
may have in the next 10 years, or the next 100 years, a totally 
chenged situation from what we bave now. We may have a vast 
growth of large-scale agriculture, and children will not be employed 
on the home farm but under conditions approximating industrial 
employment, Who can know? I ean not say what will happen 100 
years from now, and certainly I would not like to attempt to say 
now, because it would be sure to be wrong. Consequently, it seems 
to me a full grant of power to Congress is In line with the other 
grant of powers in the Constitution. ‘Then the question of a par- 
ticular statute could be taken eare of. If it were a question of a 


statute being passed at this time to regulate child labor on the farms, 


i would be among those who would not favor the enactment of such a 
statute, 


Mr. Lovejoy, executive secretary of the National Child Labor 
(onunittee, told our committee: 


There is no thought on the part of the advocates of this amendment 
te have the Federal Government interfere with the conditions of chil- 
dren on farms, with the possible exception that was already referred to 
by one of the speakers. Where any kind of farm labor is carried on 
under industrial methods it might appropriately become a subject for 
the consideration of Congress, but even there fit is doubtful at the 
present because I believe the observation of most of those who 
have had experience in administering child labor laws is that the child 
on the farm can best be protected not direetly by prohibitive child 
inber laws but by better health and educational and other social facili- 
ties originating in the community. 


tine, 


EIGHTEEN-YEAR LIMIT 


The adoption of this constitutional amendment does not pre- 
vent all children under 18 from working. In fact it does not 
prevent any children under 18 from working. It merely au- 
theorizes Congress, when in its wisdom it sees fit so to do, to 
regulate or prevent child labor at any age under 18. It would 
greatly weaken the amendment should this age be reduced be- 
low 18. A review of the present child labor laws in our various 
States conclusively shows this. L have compiled, by States, the 
child labor laws up to the age of 18 and above 18. From these 
we find that about two-thirds of the States have laws up to the 
age of 18 and about one-third of the States have laws up to the 
age of 21. Ifa large portion of the States have found it neces- 
sary to extend the age to 18 and many even to the age of 21, I 
submit that it would not be the part of wisdom for this con- 
stitutional amendment to prohibit, ff the occasion warranted, 
within the next 50 or 100 years legislation up to the age of I8. 
A review of these State laws will at once suggest the necessity 
for leaving the constitutional amendment at 18. 

These State laws govern such subjects as: Young girls 
working in pool and billiard rooms; girls under 21 working as 
night messengers; girls under 21 working at night shifts in 
factories; girls under 18 prohibited from work where it re- 
quired constant standing beyond a certain number of hours, 
both boys and girls prohibited from employment under certain 
conditions at injurious occupations such as blast furnaces, 
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smelters, manufacture of poisons, dangerous machinery, and 
explosives; girls under 18 employed in oecupations which are 
physically and morally dangerous; girls under 18 from working 
in coal mines or on underground elevators, hoisting machines, 
and dangerous machinery while in motion; boys under 21 
from running passenger locomotives. These are a few of the 
many items which are covered in some of the State child labor 
laws, up to the age of 18 or above. They will at once appeal 


| as employments of a dangerous and hazardous nature such as 


might call for Federal legislation for the one-half of the States 
where no such legislation exists. 

To illustrate, New York State has seven prohibitions against 
persens under 1S years of age and five against girls under 21 
years of age. Ohio has six prohibitions under 18 years of age 
and three against persons under 21 years of age. Oregon has 
six against persons under 18 years of age. Michigan has four 
such statutes, and so on. From this it is easily observed that 
if we are to change our Constitution, having in mind the needs 
of the country for the next 100 years, it would be the height of 
folly not to extend the privilege to Congress to legislate to 
the age of 18.in the event it becomes necessary. 


ILLITERACY AND DELINQUENCY 


The testimony before the Judiciary Committee showed that 
60 persons out of every thousand of our adult pepulation are 
illiterate, while but two persons out of every thousand in most 
Kuropean countries are illiterate. This is due, in great meas- 
ure, to our child laber in our factories, mines, and mills. It 
is one of our national disgraces, and is further reflected in the 
heavy death rate in our children and mothers, which death 
rate has been materially reduced during the short period our 
maternity law has been in operation. With a proper child 
laber law in operation throughout the United States, together 
with the provisions of the Federal maternity act—which has 
been taken advantage of by 40 of the 48 States—we can, 
within the next deeade, further reduce in great measure our 
illiteracy and mortality so far as relates te child life. 

Miss Abbott has had charge of the Children’s Bureau during 
its development. All unbiased persons agree that she has done 
a most commendable work. The committee found her to be a 
very reliable and valuable witness on all matters connected 
with children’s welfare. She called attention to the fact that 
at the time the first child labor law was adopted we really led 
the werld with our mimimum standard and that now we are 
lagging behind a considerable number of foreign countries, 
both as to age, hours of work, and night work. She called 
attention to the fact that a considerable number of countries 
have now entered into agreements with each other, through 
conventions agreed upon at the international labor congresses, 
to reduce the minimum age and night work and hevwrs of labor for 
children and young persons. She then placed before the com- 
mittee the following statement taken from an official bulletin, 
the International Labor Office Report, page 252, June 13, 1923: 


According to the most recent information available, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Germany, Great Britain, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, Sweden (14, cirls; 13, boys), 
and Switzerland have adopted the 14-year minimum, and Russia has 
a 16-year minimum for employment in industrial undertakings, in some 
instances with certain exemptions. Argentina, Germany, Japan (law 
effective 1926), and New Zealand prohibit night work for children under 
16—in most instances, with eertain exceptions allowed—for example, 
work in continuous industries and in trades dealing with perishable 
materials; China prohibits night work for boys under 17 and girls 
under 18; and Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Russia, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, Switzerland, and Sweden prehbibit it under the age of 
18 years; and Portugal prohibits night work for all workers. Addi- 
tional protection is afforded girla in many foreign countries, but fn 
only about a fourth ef our States, through laws providing for night rest 
for women. 

The S-hour day and 48-hour week in industrial undertakings, with 
certain exemptions, have been adopted for all workers, children and 
adults, for certain occupations, at least, in Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Ecuador, Finland, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands 
(83 per day, 48 per week), New Zealand (45 hours for boys under 16 
and for females), Norway, Panama, Poland (46-hour week), Portugal, 
Russia, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Uruguay. China has an 8-hour day for children 
under 17 and India a 6-hour day for children under 15. 


In addition to these relatively high child-labor standards in 
many foreign countries cited above the provisions of the draft 
conventions recommended by the International Labor Confer- 
ence held in Washington in 1919 inelude for industrial under- 












takings a minimum age of 14, an 8-hour day and 48-hour week 
for all workers, prohibition of night work for young persons 
under 18—with certain exemptions for children over 16—anq | 


prohibition of night work for women. Provision is made for 
exceptions under certain conditions and modifications are 
specified for Japan and India. All four of these conventions 
have been ratified by Bulgaria, Greece, and Rumania. Czecho- 
slevakia has ratified conventions relating to minimum age, night 
work for women, and hours. Great Britain, Switzerland, and 
Esthonia have ratified the minimum-age and both night-work 
conventions; India has ratified the hours of labor and both 
night-work conventions; Denmark has ratified the minimum-ag 
convention and that relating to night work of young persons; 
and Italy has ratified beth and South Africa and the Nether- 
lands one of the night-work conventions. In Japan ratification 
of the minimum-age convention and that relating to night work 
of young persons has been authorized. 

All investigations and statistics regarding juvenile delin- 
quency conclusively show that such delinquency uniformly in- | 
creases in proportion to child labor. These facts disprove the 
theory advanced by some in opposition to child labor. The 
custom and the conditions under which thousands of little girls 
work necessarily produce such results. Such girls who are 
brought before the juvenile courts are mainly charged with or | 
are victims of some moral delinqueney on the part of them- 
selves or some one else, says Miss Abbott. No one could have 
any sense of security for these young girls, who still go to work 
in many States even at 14 years of age and who work 11 hours 
a day, and have to leave home in the winter season before day- 
light and return after dark at night. If you have not had ocea- 
sien to know what goes on in the juvenile courts of the country, 
you ean not be as familiar as these who have studied the 
records with the fact of hew frequently the responsibility for a 
condition that nene of us like to recall has been due to the fact 
thet these children were started out at tender years as wace 
earners and charged with full responsibility for themselves. It 
is a certainty that this condition can be established from the 
records of any juvenile court and that many of the little girls 
ave 14 years of age and under, and I submit that when these 
cases are reported wholesale frem a large number of our States 
it is a matter not to be treated lightly. 

A bulletin of the United States Labor Department contains 
the following: 


To secure representative cases for study, seyen cities—Indianapolis, 
Baltimore, Boston, Newark, New York, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh— 
were selected, both as affording abundantyand varied opportunities for 
child labor and as having juvenile courts and probation systems, 
without which aids a detailed study of juvenile offenders would be 
exceedingly difficult. Moreover, in all these places child labor is 
supervised and regulated so that there was little risk that the case 
against it would be unduly weighted by abnormally injurious conditions 
of work, The children coming before these courts during the year 
1907-8 were studied, with the exception of those in New York, where 
the numbers concerned were too large for inclusien, and only those 
weve taken who were on probation at the time of the visit of investi- 
gation, From these eceurts the cases of 2,934 boys and 309 girls were 
secured. 

To give the study a wider basis, the children committed during the 
selected year from other localities to reformatory inatitutions in. or 
near these cities were also included. From these sources the cases of 
1,844 boys and 252 girla were secured, so that in all the investigation 
dealt with 4,839 children, 4,278 boys and 561 girls, 

The offenses committed by these children vary widely, ranging from 
truancy and trival breaches of municipal ordinances to such erimes as 
arson and burglary. Larceny is the leading offense for boys, with 
burglary second, but far behind; among the girls, immoral conduct 
leads, with larceny second. Among both boys and girls, “ incorri- 
gibility” appears as a frequent cause of arrest, the term indicating a 
generally unsatisfactory condition rather than any one definite mis- 
demeanor. Recidivism is common, 48.6 per cent of the boys and 22.6 
per cent of the girls having records of previous offenses. 

A working child is defined as one who has been employed, whether 
or not he jis working at the time of his Iatest offense. According to 
this definition, 56.5 per cent of the boys and 62.6 per cent of the giris 
are working children. By comparing the number of the working and 
nonworking delinquents with the census figures for working and non- 
working children in the places studied, it is shown that the workers 
are quite disproportionately numerous. 

The excess of workers appeats even more strongly among the recidi- 
vists than among the first offenders (65.8 per cent of the recidivists 
were working children, 34.2 per cent nonworking), and in general 
among the serious offenders as markedly as among the petty de- 
linquents, 
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The propertion of working delinquents !s especially striking among 
the younger offenders. Of the 938 boys under 12 more than one-fifta 
(22.4 per cent) were workers, an impressive percentage when it is 
remembered how small a proportion of all the children under 12 can 
be at work in the localities studied. Among the boys of 12 and 13 
years 42.4 per cent and among those from 14 to 16 years 80.8 per cent 
were workers. At this latter age, however, the majority of boys would 
naturally be at work, so the high percentage here is less significant. 
Among the girls the preportion of working delinquents stood, wnder 12 
years, 9.4 per cemt; 12 and 13 years, 36.4 per cent; 14 to 16 years, 
77.7 per cent. 


WILL FEDERAL AND STATD GOVERNMENTS COOPERATE? 


The experience in the enforcement of the two Federal laws 
which were declared unconstitutional warrants the conclusion 
that no friction will develop between the Federal and State 
authorities in enforcing child labor laws. Eyen those witnesses 
who appeared in opposition to these amendments admitted that 
the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Government heartily 
cooperated with State authorities in enforcing child labor laws. 
When the first Federal law was put in operation an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 was provided to frame the necessary regula- 
tions for the issuance of work permits and for the acceptance 
of State permits. An additional apptepriation of $100,000 was 
provided in 1918 fer the enforcement of the child labor law, 
miuking a total of $150,000. This was handled in a way, even 
before we had a Budget Burean, that some money was turned 
back into the Treasury. Miss Abbott recites the experience in 
inaugurating this werk, as follows: 


The expenditure, however, was less than a satisfactory enforcement 
of the Federal law required. The staff appointments were delayed 
very much, pending civil-service examinations, and then, whea the 
results of the examinations were available, we had a great many re- 
fusals beeause at that time the salaries that were paid began to sky- 
rocket, during the war period, and it was very hard te get a qualitied 
personnel for the salaries we were able to pay. 

A division was created im the Children’s Bureau to enforce the lw, 
known as the Child Labor Division of the Children's Bureau; and on 
June 8, 1918, we had a staff of Si persons, including the director, 
associate director, law officer, 17 inapectors, 22 certificate-iesuing clerks, 
8 elerks, and 1 messenger. The appropriation for the next year, 1919, 
had been made for $125,000, and was, of course, not used, because the 
act was declared uneonstitutional. 

The Children’s Bureau laid plans, when itt had $150,000, to enforce 
the law on the basis of cooperation with State officials and a general 
working relationship with State officials. The first child labor law pro- 
vided a definite basis for cooperation, in that it provided that the 
Federal Government could accept, if it found them satisfactory, the 
State-issued work permits which, as I have told you, are after all the 
key to the enforcement of a child labor law, and we, of course, were 
required to recommend to the board that formulated the rules and reg- 
ulations a provision fer what should be In the rules and regulations, 
and also what State certificates could or could not be accepted. 

In order to have the advice of the State officials, a conference of 
the State child-labor officials was called in the summer. It was attended 
by 28 offictals from various parts of the country, and the whole ques- 
tion of the relationship was quite thoroughly canvassed. At that time 
the State commissioners, or factory inspectors, or whoever was charged 
with the enforcement of the State child labor law, voted they would 
like to bave fermal recognition by the Federal Government with refer- 
ence to the enforcement of the Federal law, and as a consequence of 
their vote all of those who were charged with the enforcement of State 
ehild labor laws were commissioned inspectors under the Federal law 
en a dollar-a-year basis, the authority for appointing public officials 
being utilized in that way. 


Continuing, she said: 


We ought te consider both the legislative standard and the enforce 
ment of that standard, because the legislative standard means nothing 
unless there is enforcement machinery to go along with it. The State 
with not quite so good legislative standards may do more for its chil- 
dren by enforcement of its law than ene that enacts a better one and 
does not enforce it. The existence of a Federal standard tends to 
bring all State enforcements toward that standard. At the same time 
this in no manner tends to paralyze the local community and eliminate 
their sense of responsibility for their cffidren. Instead of doing tbat 
it quickened their sense of responsibility, or at least furnished the 
contributing factor in quickening thelr sense of responsibility for the 
children. The work-permit system is at the bottom of the enforcement 
of the child labor law, and through the machinery involved in the issn- 
ance of work permits it is possible to reduce the necessity for Federal 
action to a minimum. 

Tf in a State you try to get a higher State standard, one of the 
things you are constantly met with is, “ that is higher than the stand- 
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d such State.” That is what they always tell you about. 


One of the things you have to fight is the State that has not a very 
re x] standard and tries to measure itself by the lowest standard as 
far as opposition to the law is concerned, If ycu move up the very 
lowest standard by the Federal law, you release the good intent of a 
State toward its children more than would otherwise be possible, and 
so you are able to raise the standards in States that desire to raise 
the standards, but are kept from doing so by pleading of employers as 
to the effect that raising standards will have when other States are 


not doing it Consequently, 
standard than the 
ward when the 
in effect 
that 


even 
Federal law, 


in States with a very much higher 
they found it was easier to move for- 
lowest level was taken out and minimum standard was 
through the operation of the Federal law. I want to make 
perfectly what I think it does is to increase the sense of 
Jocal responrgvility for local children by drawing attention to what has 
not been done for them, and what can be done for them, and by releas- 


clear 


ing the good will of a State toward its children. 
I want to get a Federal minimum and at the same time give the 
States an opportunity to raise, but not lower, the Federal standards. I 


can conceive of a State being jealous of its power to protect a child 


and wanting to be given more power. i can not conceive of a State 
being Jealous of its power to exploit children in fattories. 


A further discussion of the relationship between the Federal 
Government and State enforcement machinery will be found on 
pages 9 and 10 of the majority report. 

As further proof that such Federal legislation is not so ex- 
pensive, may I quote from the testimony of Mr. Lovejoy, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, as fol- 
lows: 

There is no reason to believe that there would be any great increase 
any new department or bureau intrusted with the enforcement 
Federal law. No friends of working children are going to tol- 


under 
of the 


erate the expenditure of vast sums of money that are not necessary to 
accomplish the job. All that will be required is to do the work that 
it is necessary to do. Part of it is being done by State agencies. If 
this amendment passes and the law is enacted, part of the job will 
be done by the Federal agencies. They will not be duplicating. What 
one agency does the other will not do. Therefore there will be no cause 
for an inerease, and, so far as I know, I think the taxpayers of this 
country are not very particular whether they pay the tax that is to 
omplish the purpose into the State or the Federal Treasury. 
UMBER OF WORKING CHILDREN IN 1920 
The “unial census is our only source of information as to 
the total iber of working children in the United States as a 
hole. ; °° over 1,000,000 (1.060.858) children 10 to 15 
years of age, inclusive, were reported by census enumerators as 
ugaged in gainful occupations.” This number was approxi- 
mately one-twelfth of the total number (12,502,582) of children 
of that age in the entire country, as the following table shows: 
Pe ent of children eng 20 


ged in gainful occupations, by sex: 19 


Children 10 to 15 years of age, 


| inclusive 








Sex Engaged in gainful 
occupations 
Total niall ieee 
j 
Number | Per cent 
Lie i oe Dike Re ste Aut ss 
| 3 | 
Dt OIE cnesnntesemnnainntll | 12, 502, 582 rr 1, 060, 858 8.5 
—_—-—— a pe ere 
Moele..i2 ct Sui wham Kies | 6,204, 985 714, 248 11.3 
Femak p pbb len idee ne wabinehbonnndl 6, 207, 597 346, 610 5.6 











1 The instruction to the census enumerators was that “‘gainful occupations” when 


applied to children includes the oecupations of all child workers except those work- 
ing at home, merely on general household work, on chores, or at odd times on other 
work. 


The number of child workers 10 to 18 years of age, inclusive, 
was 378,063. The census does not report the number of work- 
ing children under 10 years of age. 

THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE WORKING CHILDREN 

Of the 1,060,858 children 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, 
who were reported by the census to be “ gainfully employed” 
in 1920, 647,309, or 61 per cent, were in agricultural pursuits 
and 413,549 were in nonagricultural pursuits. Since the em- 
ployment of children in agriculture is usually on the home farm, 
is seasonal instead of continuous, and is out of doors, it is 
with reference to the more than 400,000 children in nonagricul- 
tural pursuits thet the advocates of the Federal child labor 
amendment have been principally concerned. The occupations 
of these working children were as follows in 1920; 
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Number and per cent distribution, by occupation, of children 10 to 15 years of age, in- 
clusive, engaged in selected nonagricultural pursuils, for the United States, 1920' 












eae eet ' 
| Per cent 
Occupation | Number | distribu- 
tion 

All nonagricultural pursuits_........-.....-.-.-....- 413, 549 413,540 | 100. 0 
Messenger, bundle, and office boys and girls *_...........- 48, 028 | 11.6 
Gorwualls Ma Ns ok i ie eoicedetbidsn cdewesscd | 41, 586 10.1 
Salesmen and saleswomen (stores) *_..................-..- | 30, 370 7.3 
Clerks (except clerks in stores)...........................-- 22, 521 5.4 
Lo LY REL od 21, 875 5.3 
Newsboys _....... IRR) TA a TR Me 20, 706 5.0 
Iron and steel industry operatives ik hit lal ta 12, 904 3.1 
Clothing-industry operatives... ........................... 11, 757 2.8 
Lumber and furniture industry oumre peieinihaeeteoin 10, 585 2.6 
REE CPR RS STS | 10, 023 24 
a eas re 7, 545 1.8 
Woolen and worsted mill operatives 7, O77 1.7 
Coal-mine operatives .......... 5, 850 1.4 
DE OU CUI Fs oi bic debs sciSksd. aes a 162, 722 39.3 


1 Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920: Children in gainful occupations 


Gaot me published; figures furnished by courtesy of United States Bureau of the 
Sensus) . 


2 Except telegraph messengers. 
4 Includes clerks in stores. 


HAS CHILD LABOR INCREASED SINCE 1920 


The 1920 census was taken in January, when the Federal 
child labor tax law was discouraging by a heavy tax the em- 
ployment of children under 14 in mills and worksbops and of 
children under 16 in mines and quarries. Since that time 
this law has been declared unconstitutional and the protection 
it afforded against premature employment no longer exists. 
Figures are not available as to the number of children who 
have returned to work as a result of the nullification of this 
law. The decision came during the recent industrial depres- 
sion, When many thousands of children as well as many hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women were unemployed, Figures 
secured by the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
indicate that since the middle of 1922 the number of children 
between 14 and 16 going to work has steadily increased, and 
that the decrease in employment of such children during the 
industrial depression of 1920 and 1921 was only a temporary 
one. In 21 out of the 35 cities furnishing statistics to the 
Children’s Bureau more children under 16 years of age were 
given permits to go to work in 1922 than in 1921, and in 29 
out of 34 cities more children received permits in 1923 than 
in 1922. In these 34 cities, 90,166 children 14 and 15 years 
of age went to work in 1923, the majority of them in factories. 
In 19 of the citiés reporting in 1923 there was an increase 
over 1922 of at least 20 per cent, and in 9 cities the increase 
was approximately 50 per cent or more. These figures, it 
should be remembered, are based on the number of work per- 
mits issued and show, therefore, the number of legally em- 
ployed children. How many were illegally employed is not 
known. In New York State since 1917 the State inspectors 
report from 2,000 to 3,000 children 14 or 15 years of age work- 
ing without work permits annually, and in addition from 1,000 to 
2,000 under 14 years of age found illegally employed each 
year. While it is to be expected that the number of employed 
children will fluctuate with changing local industrial conditions, 
the figures indicate a general and substantial increase in the 
number of working children in the last two years. 


THE OPPONENTS OF A CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT 


The principal opposition to the amendment came from the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association, the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Southern Textile Bulletin, the Sentinels 
of the Republic, the Moderation League of Pennsylvania, the 
Women’s Constitutional League of Maryland, an organization 
with 50 active members formed to oppose the maternity and in- 
fancy act, and the Woman Patriot Publishing Co., first estab- 
lished as the organ of the Antisuffrage Association. Some of 
these representatives deplored any amendment to the Consti- 
tution since the first 10; some opposed particularly the eight- 
eenth amendment and were in consequence opposed to any 
“further tampering with the Constitution”; some opposed any 
amendment to the Constitution except one as to the method of 
amendment. Officers of the Child Welfare Board of North 
Carolina reported the decision of the board that the interests 
of the children of North Carolina can be cared for best by 
North Carolina. Many of those appearing against the amend- 
ment indicated their disapproval not only of Federal regula- 
tion of child labor but of any regulation or prohibition of child 
labor, whether State or national. 
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THE REASONS WHY FEDERAL ACTION 


IS CONSIDERED NECESSARY 


It is believed that little weight will be given to the argument 
for a return to the conditions of 100 years ago when there was 
complete freedom in the employment of children. The case 
against child labor has been made, That it creates a vicious 
circle of poverty, ignorance, and poor physical development has 
been scientifically established. The question of interest at the 
present time is whether the Federal Government should co- 
operate with the States in eradicating the evils which flow from 
the premature employment of children. The reasons why Fed- 
eral legislation in this field was first sought were: First, be- 
cause in some States a single industry was so powerful as to 
prevent the passage of a reasonable child labor law or the en- 
forcement of one after it was passed; second, because con- 
sumers had come to feel a moral repugnance to the use of the 
products of child labor; third, because manufacturers objected 
to the competition of those who relied upon the low wages of 
children as the basis of their profits; and, finally, because 
States found themselves unable to protect not only their con- 


sumers and the manufacturers but their citizenship. Tor, after | 
|} ticing unfairness to the next generation. 


| pronouncements have contained definite and precise statements uphold- 


all, children who suffered from the educational, physical, and 
spiritual losses which premature child labor brings, could mi- 
grate to any State, so that the citizenship of no State was secure 
against the neglect of another State. 

FORM OF AMENDMENT 


The form of the amendment as it appears fn House Joint 
Resolution 184 has received the careful consideration of many 
eminent lawyers in the United States. 

Mr. William Draper Lewis, dean of the law school of the 
University of Pennsylvania, says: 


I have read with care, indeed, I was one of the group interested 
in drafting House Joint Resolution 184 I1 can personally testify 
that a great deal of care has been spent on the drafting of this amend- 
ment—indeed, it is the result of a number of conferences among law- 
yers who have a knowledge of constitutional law and more or less 
experience in legislative drafting. I belleve the amendment to be 


free from ambiguity. In plain and simple language, it expresses the 
meaning intended. 


Prof. N. T. Dowling, of the school of law of Columbia Unt- 
versity, after quoting House Joint Resolution 184, said: 


The amendment scems to be aptly phrased. 


Mr. Walter W. Cook, of the school of law, Yale University, 
says: 

Permit me to urge upon the Judiciary Committee the desirability 
of recommending this bill to the House for adoption. I have examined 
the text of the proposed amendment and ft will accomplish the pur- 
poses which all those who have been interested in it have in view. It 
seems to me that some kind of constitutional amendment conferring 
power upon some branch of the Government to deal with this matter 
is imperative. Those States which permit child labor ought not to 
have the power to compel other States to permit the sale of their 
products in competition with the goods produced by adult labor in 
other States. It seems to me that this proposal to give Congress 
the power is the satisfactory way to proceed. 


Mr. Roscoe Pound, dean of the law school of Harvard Uni- 
versity, under date of April 8, 1924, has written: 


DeaR Mr. Foster: I have read carefully the joint resolution which 
you have introduced propesing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States giving Congress the power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the Inbor of persons under 18 years of age. If I may say so, 
I think the joint resolution is very well drawn, and that it ought to 
achieve the purposes for which it fs Intended. I do not see that 
any serious objections could be made to it In the matter of draftsman- 
ship. 

As to the merits of the ‘subject perhaps nothing neei ‘be sald, but I 
do feel impelled to express my conviction that now that it seems to 
be established by decisions of the Supreme Court ‘that Congress can not 
deal with this matter under ‘the ‘Constitution as it stands, a convtite- 
tional amendment is imperative. Today, so fat as industry and bust- 
ness are concerned, State limes are bat Hnes upon the map. A ‘sfitua- 
tion in which one standard as to child labor applies on one side of such 
a ne and another wpon the 


Constitution. 
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Only yesterday I received a strong letter from Warren A. 
Seavey, dean of college of law, University of Nebraska, in- 
dorsing this amendment. 


SUPPORTERS OF THE AMENDMENT 


Among those supporting a child-labor constitutional amend- 
ment may be mentioned the following: 

Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, vice chairman of 
National Committee, says: 


As a mother, interested primarity tn the welfare of the youth of the 
Nation, as a member of several of the women's organizations repre- 
sented, and as the vice chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, I wish to record before this committee my entire indorsement 
of suitable legislation looking to the abolishment of child labor in the 
United States. 

The Democratic Party stands unequivocally for the prohibition of 
child labor. It holds that the life, health, and strength of the chil- 
dren of the Nation are its greatest assets and that the conservation of 
these constitutes one of its most sacred duties. Tt believes that if 
labor in immature years is permitted by one generation it is prac- 
Democratic platforms and 





the Democratic 


ing this belief, and its convincing record in child-labor legislation con- 
stitutes Democracy’s response to the demands of modern social justice. 
Its record is written in its deeds. 

Because the Democratic Party 1s and has been consistently the party 
of new ideas and progressive legislation it believes that laws regulating 
hours of labor and conditions under which labor ts performed, when 
passed in recognition of the conditions under which life must be lived 
to attain the highest development of fits citizens, are Just assertions of 
the Nation's interest in the welfare of the people, and whenever It has 
been given the authority it has built a legislative record the constant 
direction of which has been toward the future. It has rewritten and 
passed great laws affecting terms and conditions of employment to 
accord with the highest dictates of modern conscience and expertence. 
These laws have uniformly tended to tmprove conditions under which 
the laboring people work. 

Twiee, for instance, has a Democratic Congress and a Democratic 
President sought earnestly to place upon the statute books of the 
country a child-labor law that would emancipate the children of the 
whole Nation from imdustrial oppression, and twice has its intention 
been defeated. 

On September 1, 1916, a Democratic Congress under the sympathetic 
leadership of Woodrow Wilson passed the first Federal childlabor law, 
excluding all articles made by the labor of children from Interstate 
commerce. After being in operation nine months, this law was pro- 
nounced unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Congress, not to be deterred in its efforts to safeguard the health and 
happiness of the youth of the country, again sought to protect children 
from factory exploitation by enacting a law placing a heavy tax wpon 
the products of all industrial comcerns employing children. This law 
became effective in April, 1919, and was in active operation until June, 
1921, when the Supreme Court of the United States handed down a 
much-delayed decision declaring this second child-labor law wuncon- 
stitutional also. 

Adhering firmly to its belief in the sacred right of the child ‘to tm- 
munity from premature physical labor, the Democratic Party stands 
ready to sponsor a renewed effort to provide suitable legislation that 
will assist the States in rescuing children from educational, physical, 
and other losses which their premature labor imposes wpon them. 

While considerable progress in recent years has been made in State 
legislation protecting children from industrial exploitation, yet reports 
recently published by the Children’s Bureau present disconcerting evi- 
dence of child labor still unsafeguarded by effective regulations gov- 
erning ages, hours, and working cenditions. Therefore I feel that I 
can indorse the sentiment of this report when it says: 

“To secure health and an opportunity for mental and physical 
development for the children of this generation and to provide for 
the welfare of our future citizenship, experience indicates the need 
of a Federal amendment giving Congress the right to establish a 
minimum standard of protection te the Nation's working children. 
The States can and should be Jeft with full power ‘to give more 
but not less than the minimum consistent with national welfare.” 


Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, vice chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, in favoring House Joint Resolution 184, 
stated to the committee: 


‘ 

I heave just finished 10/000 miles of travel, and 1 suppose that you 
gentlemen sitting here fm this way would like to know what the women 
back home think and say. When I was askefl if I would make a state- 
I #aid I would ff ‘requested, ana I want to say that In all 
‘travel—and I beve been specking to different kinds of groups, 

been ft consultations anf executive sessions—I do not 
f being ‘in ‘a single Staite, and IT think IT might say In a 
single town, and I might possibly say that I do not remember being 
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in a single meeting, in which some woman has not asked me what the 
prospect was of the passage of this child labor amendment. I thought 
that was very significant. Every one of them is interested in it. I 
never heard a word from anybody fearing that anything would come 
from the passage of such an amendment except something good. 


The last Republican national platform contained the follow- 
ing plank: ' 


The Republican Party stands for a Federal child labor law and for 
its rigid enforcenrent. If the present law be found unconstitutional 
or ineffective, we shall seek other means to enable Congress to prevent 
the evils of child labor. 


The last Democratic national platform, drawn at a time 
when the second Federal child labor law was in operation 
and the suit to test its constitutionality had not yet been 
brought, contained the following plank: 


We urge cooperation with the States for the protection of child 
life through infancy and maternity care, in the prohibition of child 
labor and by adequate appropriations for the Children’s Bureau and 
the Woman's Bureau in the Department of Labor. 


Mr. EK. O. Watson, secretary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, said: 


From the standpoint of the churches there is no social issue before 
the public to-day that demands more general support throughout 
the churches of all denominations than the efforts to secure the 
abolition of child labor, and the evidence of that is to be found not 
only in the individual actions of denominations but also in the united 
actions that have been taken by the Federal Council of Churches, 
composed as it is of oflicially appointed representatives of 29 of the 
lending Protestant denominations of the United States. 

As far back as 1908 the Federal Council of Churches in that united 
capacity, expressing the voice of the united churches of this country, 
adopted its official platform known as “ Social ideals of the churches,” 
and embodying 16 proposals for advance in social welfare. Two of 
these 16 had to do with child labor and the full development of the 
opportunities of childhood, The “ Social ideals of the churches” de- 
clared that the churches stand “for the fullest possible development 
of every child, especially by the provision of education and recreation ” 
and “the abolition of child labor.” That platform has been repeat- 
edly indorsed by one denomination after another, notably among the 
larger denominations—the Methodist Episcopal, Congregational, North- 
ern Baptist Convention, Presbyterian, Disciples, and the Reformed 
Church in the United States, 

The various denominations have also, time and time again, adopted 
special resolutions insisting that the teachings of the church require 
the abolition of child labor. As recently as last November the bishops 
of the Methodist Church, meeting in Brooklyn, declared in favor of 
such, and still more recently the women’s division of the Social 
Service Commission of the Congregational Churches. 

Still more significant is the action of the executive committee of the 
Irederal Council of Churches held in Columbus, Ohio, in December last. 
This meeting, which was attended by the official representatives of the 
29 Protestant denominations that comprise the Federal Council of 
Churches, voted without a dissenting voice in favor of an amendment 
to the Constitution which would permit Congress to legislate against 
child labor, 

I might call your attention to the fact that we have been carefully 
studying the religious press on this matter and find it insistent and 
practically unanimous. 

Now, I would call your attention to the fact that the churches are 
concerned primarily, of course, with the great moral and spiritual 
principles which are at stake in child labor and not with the particular 
method by which the evils are to be removed. We ordinarily do not 
presume to suggest by what particular form of legislation the desired 
ends may be reached. We feel that the legislators themselves, whom 
we have elected, are the ones who should answer the question as to 
what is the most effective method of carrying out in practice the moral 
and humane principles of the churches. But, we all thought, we find 
ourselves insisting unequivocally that this thing has not gone on as 
it should with reference to child labor, and the churches are showing 
that they are restive and tired of piecemeal attacks upon the evil of 
child labor, which may in the lapse of many years result in the cessa- 
tion of child laber throughout the country. 

This is too big a question to wait for that. We are therefore in- 
sisting that the way must be found by which the evil as a whole should 
be speedily abolished throughout the land. After having waited for 
many years for the evil to be abolished through other methods, the 
churches now insist that the problem must be dealt with in a more 
thoroughgoing fashion. It certainly is significant that all the church 
actions taken during the last three months, namely, that of the Con- 
gregationalists, the Methodist bishops, and the Federal Council of 


Churches referred to above, have gone on record specifically in favor of 
a constitutional amendment which wili give Congress the power to 
act. 


The legislatures of eight States have recently petitioned Con- 
gress to pass a child labor constitutional amendment. 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


President Wilson, perhaps more than any other person, was 
responsible for our first Federal child labor law. On page 287 
of the Democratic Textbook, used in the succeeding presidential 
elections, we find the following: 


On a very hot summer day the familiar figure of Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, appeared in the President's room of 
the Capitol. His appearance was unheralded and unsuspected. 

Some one said that the President had come to declare war on Mexico, 
some that the President wished to hold an important conference with 
members of the Foreign Relations Committee on matters of diplomatic 
importance. But in a few moments these rumors died down and the 
fact stood forth that the President had come to the Capitol to urge 
in person the passage of the child labor bill. 

* * * Tt had been on the administration’s program since 1913, 
had passed the House twice, and was at that moment before the Sen- 
ate. Owing to the presence of the closing days of the session, this 
bill was in the utmost danger of being lost in the shuffle. 

President Wilson knew these facts, and understood this situation. 
He also knew that the bill had been carefully drawn by expert sociolo- 
gists to correct a grievous injustice in American industrialism. He 
understood the forces which were opposing it, and he believed that 
the most effective aid that he could give at this crisis was to make 
a simple, direct, personal appeal to the Senate and to the country— 
to let it be known by the act of traveling from the White House to 
the Capitol that he was putting all the weight and power of his 
powerful office behind this measure, 

To the President’s room came members of the steering committee 
of the Senate. Things began to happen forthwith. For a few days 
the opposition held the upper hand, but before the session was con- 
cluded the President had won. 

The child labor bill passed the Senate on August 8, 1916, by a 
vote of 52 to 12. This vital piece of social legislation which had 
been neglected for session after session of Congress became a law. 
President Wilson, more than any other single individual, drove it 
through Congress. 


Mr. Wilson, when he signed the bill, said: 


I want to say that with real emotion I sign this bill because I know 
how long the struggle has been to secure legislation of this sort and 
what it is going to mean to the health and to the vigor of this country, 
and also to the happiness gf those whom it affects. It is with genuine 
pride that I play my part in completing this legislation. I congratulaie 
the country and felicitate myself. 


PRESIDENT HARDING 


In his message to Congress, President Harding, on December 
8, 1922, said: 

Closely related to this problem of education is the abolition of child 
labor. Twice Congress has attempted the correction of the evils inci- 
dent to child employment. The decision of the Supreme Court has put 
this problem outside the proper domain of Federal regulation until the 
Constitution is so amended as to give the Congress the Indubitable 
authority. I recommend the submission of such an amendment. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


President Coolidge, in his message to the Congress on Decem- 
ber 6, 1923, said: 


Our National Government is not doing as much as it legitimately can 
do to promote the welfare of the people. Our enormous material 
wealth, our institutions, our whole form of society, can not be consid- 
ered fully successful until their benefits reach the merit of every indi- 
vidual. This is not a suggestion that the Government should or could 
assume for the people the inevitable burdens of existence. There is no 
method by which we can either be relieved of the results of our own 
folly or be guaranteed a successful life. There is an inescapable per- 
sonal responsibility for the development of character, of industry, of 
thrift, and of self-control. These do not come from the Government 
but from the people themselves, But the Government can and should 
always be expressive of steadfast determination, always vigilant to 
maintain conditions under which these virtues are most likely to de- 
velop and secure recognition and reward. This is the American policy. 

It is in accordance with this principle that we have enacted laws for 
the protection of the public health, and we have adopted prohibition in 
narcotic drugs and intoxicating liquors. For purposes of national uni- 
formity we ought to provide, by constitutional amendment and appro- 
priate legislation, for a limitation of child labor, and in all cases under 
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that the child-labor problem has three sides—the physical side, 


law for women, which would undoubtedly find sufficient power of en- | the educational side, and the moral side. 


forcement in the influence of public opinion. 


This constitutional amendment has the active support of the 
American Federation of Labor. It has also been indorsed by the 
Railroad Brotherhoods. 

Miss Agnes G. Regan, executive secretary, National Council 
of Catholic Women, submitted to the committee the following 
resolution which was unanimously adopted by that national 
council on October 3, 192 

Whereas the inveterate refusal of some States to enact laws for the 
prohibition of child labor inflicts injury upon tens of thousands of 


young children in these States and causes unfair hardship to em- | 


ployers in States which have good child labor laws, and whereas 
the only way in which this evil can be remedied within a reasonable 
time lies through national legislation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Council of Catholic Women favors an 


amendment to the Federal Constitution which will empower Congress to 
enact such legislation, but which will not prohibit any State from | 


enacting a law of higher standard than required by the Federal legis- 
lation enacted subsequent to the passing of such a constitutional amend- 
ment. 


WOMEN’S JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 


The Women’s Joint Congressional Committee consists of the 


accredited representatives of the following 16 national women's 
organizations: 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Girls Friendly Society in America. 

National Child Labor Committee. 

National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
National Consumers’ League. 

National Council of Jewish Women, 

National Council of Women (Inc.). 

National Education Association. 

National Federation of Teachers, 

National Federation of Business and Professional 
National League of Women Voters. 

National Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 
National Women’s Trade-Union League. 

Service Star Legion. 

Young Woman's Christian Association. 


Vomen’s Clubs. 


it is stuted in the minority report (page 5) that “ very little 
weight is to be given to the quotations of the number of 
(women’s) organizations” indorsing the children’s amendment. 
Reference to the list of national women’s organizations indors- 
ing the various measures included in the legislative program 
of the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee (see Congres- 
sional Digest, February, 1924, pp. 153-157) shows that the num- 
ber of organizations indorsing any individual measure varies 
considerably, Of the 9 definite legislative proposals, other than 
the child-labor amendment, with reference to which ‘subcom- 
mittees of the Women’s Joint Congressional Commitiee have 
been appointed, 1 is indorsed by 13 organizations, 2 by 11 or- 
ganizations, 1 by 10 organizations, 3 by 8 organizations, and 1 
by 6 organizations. The child-labor amendment is the only 
measure indorsed by all of the organizations (16) represented 
on the Joint Congressional Committee. 

It is further stated in the minority report that the indorse- 
inent of the women’s organizations is “not a sufficient argu- 
ment” for the passage of the amendment, since “ we all know 
how these organizations act. A few people in each direct and 
announce the adhesion of the organization to some specific 
thing that is sought to be obtained.” This is not true. I hold 
letters which show that the need for this amendment is recog- 
nized and its passage urgently desired, not only by the officials 
and leaders of these organizations but by the rank and file of 
their membership. All of the organizations have unanimously 
indorsed, either through their delegates in convention or 
through their executive boards or both, an amendment giving 
Congress the power to prohibit child labor. I hold these reso- 
lutions by the hundreds. Fourteen of the sixteen organiza- 
tions, with a membership of over 8,000,000 high-minded and 
clear-thinking women, report action at their last conventions, 
and two at their last executive national board meetings. Every 
organization reports a widely informed and active individual 
membership. by whom both the principle involved and the pro- 
posed form of legislation have been widely discussed. 

Is it possible that the Congress will turn a deaf ear to such 
an appeal? Who, more than this 8,000,000 American mothers, 
better know the needs of to-day’s children—the American citi- 
zens of to-morrow? They, even more than we, comprehend 
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I thank you for your patience. This subject is dear to me. 
The passage of this resolution will bring sunshine into the lives 
of millions of American children, now and hereafter. 
child is entitled to that. 
it to them. 

May I close by once more quoting Miss Abbott, who, when 
before the Judiciary Committee, said: 


Every 
I am sure Congress will not deny 


Is the United Siates not able to do for the protection of its children 
what most of the countries of the world have undertaken to do for 
their children, and have agreed‘to a standard that is substantially as 
bigh, and in some respects higher, than the first child labor law that 
we enacted? Is our Union so loose that the matter of what happens 
to the children of one part of the country is not of concern to the 
rest of the country? I think we are concerned with the children 
everywhere. We have poured out millions for children in other 
countries the world around, and it is time that we considered the 
welfare of our children at home, in every part of the country, all of 
whom will be American citizens and all of whom are entitled to what, 
after all, is the one thing that ought to be the birthright of every 
American child, the right to its own childhood, the right to health, 
education, recreation, and happiness. I know of no advantage in 
being the greatest and richest country of the world unless we can 
give that blessing to our children, [Applause.] 


I append herewith as an extension of my remarks some com- 
ments upon the minority report. I have taken the minority 
report and have tried to analyze it, and have even been bold 
enough to go into some of the constitutional propositions it 
takes up. That extension is as follows: 


Tue Minority Rerort on Cuirp Larson CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


1. OPPONENTS OF ANY FURTHER AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Witnesses who appeared at the hearing against this amend- 
ment urged that no amendment since the first 12 has been 
justifiable, and that all have been unwarranted invasions of the 
reserved powers of the States. The minority report, pace 38, 
paragraph 1, says that the last four amendments— 


income tax, popular election of Senators, prohibition, and woman 
suffrage, each of which it is believed by many sound lawyers invaded 
the reserved rights of the States. 


Merely changing the method of electing Senators, although 
the method was specified in the Constitution and not left to the 
discretion of the States, is regarded as a dangerous ehcroach- 
ment upon the reserved powers of the States. As to this it 
should be remembered that the right of amendment was clearly 
specified in the Constitution at the time it was ratified, and it 
was because amendment was possible that its adoption 
considered safe. 
tion asked: 


was 
Thus John Marshall in the Virginia Conven- 


What shall restrain you from amending it, if, in trying it, amend 
ments shall be found necessary. * * * When experience shall 
show us any inconvenience, we can then correct it. * * * (The 
Life of John Marshall, Vol. I, by Albert J. Beveridge, p. 418.) 


And Mr. Iredell, speaking in the North Carolina Convention, 
which was called to consider ratification, said with reference 
to the amending clause: 


This is a very important clause. * *® * ‘The misfortune attend- 
ing most constitutions which have been deliberately formed has been 
that those who formed them thought their wisdom equal to all possible 
contingencies, and that there could be no error in what they did. The 
gentlemen who framed this Constitution thought with much more 
diffidence of their capacities; and undoubtedly without a provision for 
amendment it would have been more justly liable to objection, and the 
characters of its framers would have appeared much less meritorious. 
This, indeed, is one of the greatest beauties of the system, and should 
strongly recommend it to every candid mind. The constitution of any 
government which can not be regularly amended when its defects are 
experienced reduces the people to this dilemma—they must either 
submit to its oppressions or bring about amendments, more or less, by 
a civil war. 

Happy this, the country we live in! The Constitution before us, if 
it be adopted, can be altered with as much regularity and as little con- 
fusion as any act of assembly, not, indeed, quite so easily, which would 
be extremely impolitic; but it is a most happy circumstance that there 
is a remedy in the system itself for its own fallibility, so that altera- 
tions can without difficulty be made agreeable to the general sense of 
the people. (The Constitution of the United States, its history, appli- 
eation, and construction, vol. 2, by David K. Watson, LL.B. LL.D, 
Pp. 1308, 1309.) 
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2. RESERVED RIGHTS OF THE STATES 
(See paragraph 7, page 4, minority report) 


| 
An amendment passed in accordance with the provisions of 
the (Constitution, as adopted, does not deprive the States who 
vote against it of any reserved right, because they understood 
and agreed to the possibility of amendment, so that any powers 
which were either granted or reserved were subject to the pos- 
sibility of amendment. In eonnection with the emphasis of the | 
rights of States as States, this quotation from Marshall may be | 
considered: 





The Government ‘of the United States) proceeds directly from the 
people ; it is “ ordained and established” in the name of the people ; and 
it is declared to be ordained “ in order to form a more perfect union, 
csablish justice, lusure domestic tranquillity, and secure the blessings of 
liberty” to thenelves and to their posterity. * * * The Govern- 
ment of the Union then (whatever may be the influence of this fact on 
the case) is, emphatically and truly, a government of the people. In 
form and substance it emanates from them. Its powers are granted 
by them and are to be exercised directly on them and for their benefit. 


* * * ‘It is the Government ef all; its powers are delegated by 
ali; it represents all and acts for all. (Marshall, in McCulloch o. 


Maryland (4 Wheaton 316), in 1819.) 
3. CORRCION OF THE STATES 

The minority report Says: 

Also to urge that becanse in one State a higher, and we may concede 
a more intelligent, treatment of the subject of regulatory legislation for 
child labor has been reached and adopted; that therefore that State or | 
a group of such States having attained this position should be armed 
with coercive power to bring all differing sister States into adopting the | 
same regulations is wholly unjust and unreasonable. (Par. 2, p. 6.) 





The meaning of this is net clear. Certaimly no one State or 
group of States can, nor is it proposed by anyone that they— 
should be armed with coercive power to bring all differing sister States | 
into adopting the same regulations. 


Two-thirds of Congress and three-fourths of the States must | 
concur in this proposal for it to become a part of the Constitu- | 
tion. If adopted, the laws subsequently enacted under the power | 
which it would grant can not be dictated by a single State or a 
single group of States. 

This fear of “ wholly unjust and unreasonable” action is as 
exaggerated and absurd as the provhecies of the anti-Federal- 
ists as to the results that would follow the “ centralization ” 
provided in the Constitution. Patrick Henry's contention was | 
that the Constitution previded for “a great consolidation of 
covernment ” which would “operate like an ambuscade—de- 
stroy the State governments—swallow the liberties of the peo- 
ple.” (Beveridge, Albert J., The Life of John Marshall, pp. 404 | 
and 405.) 

In what was called an “Address of the minority,” the Penn- 
sylvania opponents of the Constitution declared that— 





The powers given Congress would produce “ one consolidated govern- 
ment which, from the nature of things, will be an iron-handed des- 
potism.” 


it also stated that— 


Two coordinate “ sovereignties,” State and National, “ would be con- 
trary to the nature of things"’; the Constitution without a bill of 
rights *“‘ would of itself necessarily preduce a despotism”; a standing 
Army might be used to collect the most burdensome taxes, and with it 
“an ambitious man * * * may step up into the throne and seize 
upon abselute power.” (Beveridge: The Life of John Marshall, pp. 333 
aud 304.) 


What these opponents of the Constitution in 1789 regarded as 
a centralization of power which would destroy the States and 
the liberties of the citizens is described by the minority report 
as the basis of the— : 


symmetry and perfection of our secial organization. 
bottem, p. 4.) 


That centralization is now accepted, but it is argued that if 
we advance one step farther and undertake to protect children 
from industrial exploitation then the whole balance of our 
system of government will be destroyed. It is expected that the 
cry of “centralization” will be enough to silence those who 
urge the right of children to their childhood, but the ery does 
not frighten the student of American constitutional history. 
Centralization, as our experience shows, can be beneficial. ‘The 
opponents of this amendment have not shown that all central- 
ization already provided for in the Constitution is good and all 
not there is dangerous or undesirable, 


(Sixth line from 
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4, THE CONSTITUTIONAL REQUIREMENT OF “ NECESSITY ” FOR AMENDMENT 


The minority report argues that an “overwhelming neces- 
sity’ must exist for Federal intervention and legislation. (See 
page 4.) While not saying that such necessity does not exist, 
attention is called to the fact that the language of Article V 
is that Congress “must propose amendments whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary’; that is, Con- 
gress must pass upon the necessity of proposing an amendment, 
but is not required to determine before proposing it that irre- 
parable ruin will follow its rejection. The language of Marshall 
was that “ inconvenience “ alone was a justification for amend- 
ment. 

5. THE QUOTATION FROM JOHN FISKB 


(Minority report, bottom of page 3) 


This quotation from John Fiske’s The Critical Period of 
American History is followed by this statement: 


I do not think that the historian writing at the present day need fear 
any such direful calamity, for the past century has shown most in- 
structively how, in such a society as ours, the sense of political dangers 
slowly makes its way through the whole mass of the people until move- 
ments at length are made to avert them and the pendulum swings in 
the opposite direction.” (Fiske: The Critical Period in American His- 
tory, page 238.) 


The fact that Federal regulation of child labor has been dis- 
cussed in Congress since 1906; that Congréss has twice passed 
by a two-thirds majority laws prohibiting and regulating child 
labor; and that, having had experience with the law in opera- 
tion, the demand for such legislation throughout the country 
has steadily increased, means that we can adopt this amend- 
ment without fear or misgivings as to possible dangers that 
follow its enactment. On the contrary, we can act with definite 
information as to the protection it will give those who have 


| the right to ask protection from us—the children of the United 


States. 
6. AS TO THE SIX REASONS MISS ABBOTT GAVE WHY THE AMENDMENT 
SHOULD BE ADOLTED 
(Minority report, p. 6) 

Mr. GrAHAM quotes from the summary Miss Abbott gave at 
the end of her testimony. These points had been more fully 
stated in the course of her argument as well as at the beginning. 
(Nee bottom of page 25 and the top of page 24 of the hearings— 
alse In the majority report.) 

(1) NUMBERS INVOLVED 
(Page 6, next to last paragraph) 

Why is not a statement that 11 per cent of all the children 
between 10 and 15 years of age, inclusive, are at work as ap- 
palling as a statement that there are “ about a million?” One 
child out of every 12 seems to me even more impressive than 
1,000,000. More than this, the proposition is very much larger 
in some loeealities. (See hearings, p. 30, last whole paragraph.) 
And it is fer this reason that Federal action is urged. 

There is an error here. Three hundred and seventy-eicht 
thousand is the number of child workers between 10 and 13 
years, inclusive—that is, 10 or over, but under 14—not between 
10 and 15, inclusive, as the minority report states. This number 
should be compared with the total number of children of the 
same ages, which is 8,594,872. Hence of all the children of the 
ages of 10, 11, 12, and’ 13 years 44 per cent are engaged in 
gainful occupations. 

As to the debatable question— 


whether 14 years is or is not too young an average age at which to 
allow children to work. 


(Page 7, fourth line.) 

It is exactly this “ debatable question’ which is at issue, so 
that the fact that some of these children are at work lawfully 
is no proof that the numbers are not sufficient to warrant pro- 
posing a Federal minimum. Moreover, whether lawfully em- 
ployed or not, nearly 400,000 of this 1,000,000 are under 14 
years of age. What more “ appealing factor” is needed? 


(2) EMPLOYMENT CONFINED TO NO ONE SECTION OF COUNTRY 
(Page 7, first entire paragraph) 


Miss Abbott never said that “18 States” which measure up 
to the standards of the first and second child labor laws have 
“ideal regulatory laws.” On the contrary, she showed that 
the Federal standards could not be regarded as high, and 
called attention to the States that give greater protection to 
their children. 

All States permit some employment of children under 16; 
most of them allow any child between 14 and 16 to work, at 
least if he can fulfill certam requirements. The conclusion 
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that the employment of children in these States must be due to 
lack of enforcement is therefore wrong. Moreover, the in- 
ference that Federal authority could do no better “if home 
laws are not enforced” contradicts the argument in the next 
paragraph of this report that Federal control would mean the 
application of a “bludgeon” to the States. Evidence sub- 
mitted in the majority report shows that respect for State laws 


and for State enforcing officials was strengthened by the two 


Federal laws. 
(3) UNEVENNESS AND INADEQUACY 
(Page 7, second entire paragraph) 

The “ mere fact of unevenness "—third paragraph—is not said 
to constitute a reason for action. It might not if the unevenness 
did not mean seriously inadequate protection for hundreds of 
thousands of children in the United States. Variations above 
a minimum standard of care can be defended as desirable, but 
inequalities which mean less protection for American children 
than the children in other parts of the western world are re- 
ceiving can hardly be tolerated. 

Where enforcement is lax, “calling attention” to violations 
is of little avail. Federal regulation will reenforce the efforts 
of those who wish to have State standards strictly complied with, 
(See pages 40-48 of Hearings for Methods of Cooperation.) 
Where the State law itself sets low requirements, child labor 
can not be prevented by calling the “attention” of the State 
authority to the matter and “instituting prosecutions.” ‘he 
real argument—that it is important to the Nation as a whole to 
guarantee minimum protection to all its children and that 
Federal action is necessary for such guarantee—is ignored. 

The question of other inequalities in children care is not in- 
volved. ach subject must be considered from the point of 
view of the national advantage that would flow from national 
regulation. 

(4) THE QUESTION INVOLVES THE CITIZENSHIP OF THE COUNTRY 
(Page 7, entire paragraph) 

This involves a reason for a Federal minimum standard which 
is not refuted by calling it a “ rhetorical question.” The “ citi- 
zenship ” referred to is the quality of the body of citizens who 
make up the Nation. Inasmuch as premature child labor re- 
sults in lowering vitality, increasing ignorance, and delinquency, 
a national interest is assumed. 

(5) NO STATH ALONB CAN PROTECT ITSELF WHOLLY AGAINST THE EVILS 
OF CHILD LABOR 
(Page 7, third paragraph from end) 


Miss Abbott did not suggest that free migration should be 
prevented but called attention to the detrimental effects of child 
labor from which, because of free migration, the citizenship of 
all the States now suffers. A State which makes ample pro- 
vision for the protection of its own children, in order to im- 
prove the quality of its own citizenship, is not now protected 
from the migration of persons who grew up in other States 
without such provisions, and who bring with them the bad 
effects—in illiteracy or poor health, and so forth—of prema- 
ture child labor. 

(6) CHECKING OR PREVENTING COMPPTITION 


This argument is not introduced for commercial reasons, but 
to show that this is a matter the States alone can not control. 
Whether an excuse or a reason, the fact remains that it has 
been used over and over again to defeat State laws designed to 
give reasonably adequate protection to children. 


(7) DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THIS AND PROHIBITION AMENDMENT 
(Page 8, minority report) 


In the eighteenth amendment the prohibition is contained in 
the amendment itself. This merely proposes to give Congress 
the power to legislate and any laws enacted can be readily 
changed. The reference in the minority report to the New Eng- 
land farmer’s boy picking blueberries on the hill, which by the 
way is taken from an article, “ Destroying our indestructible 
States,” in the Atlantic Monthly—March, 1924—by Bentley W. 
Warren, a Boston lawyer, is absurd. No State has passed such 
a law and there is not the slightest reason to fear that Con- 
gress will ever enact legislation of that sort. That Massachu- 
setts has not been converted by Mr. Warren is indicated by the 
fact that the Massachusetts Legislature has petitioned Congress 
to submit the amendment. 

It is possible to picture the abuse which might occur in any 
grant of power. As for the power which this amendment would 
give, Congress has twice given an example of the use that it 
would make of the power. In other words, this amendment 
does not open to Congress a new and unexplored field of legis- 
lation, 
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On the question as to whether the constitutional amendment 
shall grant the legislative power to the age of 18, I submit the 
following summary of present State laws: 


Prohibitions and regulations are effective in the States specified for 


minors over 16 years of age (occupations vary) 

A. PROHIBITION OF WORK IN CERTAIN OCCUPA NS OR UNDER CER 
TAIN CONDITIONS DANGEROUS OR INJURIOUS TO LIFE, LimMB, HIBALTH, 
or MORALS 


| 
| (Occupations specified in the laws vary Examples of the places of 
employment and occupations in which work is prohibited are: Work in 
mines, quarries, coal breakers; oiling or cleaning dangerous machinery 
|} such as laundry machinery, power presses, crosscut saws; operating 
dangerous machinery ; running elevators; occupations in which poison- 
| ous acids are used or in which injurious gases or dusts are produced; 
| manufacture of tobacco; work in or about docks or wharves; erection 
or repair of electric wires ; work which may be hazardous to morals, as 
employment in night nressenger service; any employment dangerous to 
life or limb or injurious to health or morals.) 
| I. Minor under 21 (most of these are prohibitions of night messenger 
service) : Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
| New Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Utah, West Viriginia, 


oo and Wyoming (13 States). 


II. Minor under 18: Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, Flor 
ida, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nevada, New lIlamp 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, West Vir 
ginia, and Wisconsin (23 States). 

III. Boy under 18: Michigan, Minnesota, and New York (3 States). 

IV. Girl under 18: California, Iowa, Missouri, aml Ohio (4 States). 

V. Minor under 17: Louisiana, Rhode Island, Texas, and Wisconsin 
(4 States). 

VI. Girl under 21: Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin (6 States). 

VII. Any female: Michigan, Minnesota, New York, and West Vir- 
ginia (4 States). 





B. NIGHT-WorK PROHIBITIONS 


(Excluding prohibitions in night messenger service, which are in- 
cluded under dangerous or injurious, etc., occupation prohibitions.) 

I. Minors 16 to 18: Arkansas, California, Kansas, Minnesota, Ohio, 
and Washington (6 States). 

II, Boys 16 to 18: Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York (3 
States). 

lil. Girls 16 to 18: Arizona, District of Columbia, Indiana, Lou- 
isiana, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Oregon, and 
Pennsylvania (9 States and District of Columbia). 

IV. Girls under 21:.Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Pennayl- 
vania (4 States). 

V. Females: California, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, 


Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Wisconsin (14 States), 


Cc. Hours or LApor. 

I. Minors under 21: North Carolina (1 State). 

II. Minors 16 to 18: Arkansas, California, Kansas, Louisiana, Massa 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Washington, and 
Wisconsin (11 States). 

lll. Boys 16 to 18: Massachusetts, Michigan, and New York (3 
States). 

IV. Boys 16 to 17: Wisconsin (1 State). 

V. Girls 16 to 18: Arizona, Indiana, Mississippi, Nevada, and Penn- 
sylvania (5 States). 

VI. Girls under 21: Massachusetts and Ohio (2 States). 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Trison having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were communicated to the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 


CHILD LABOR 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hii]. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, since the Civil War amendments, the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth, there have been only four amend- 
ments to the Constitution. The original amendments were part 
of the original Constitution. An amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is the most serious thing that the American people can do. 

| Always after every great war, during which of necessity the 
Federal Government has exercised autocratic and entirely un- 
| uSual powers, there has been a period of centralization in which 
the minds of all the people of the country have been turned to 
the Federal Government for a remedy for any condition which 
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seemed 


to them to need remedy. It was so after the compara- 
tively small war, the Spanish-American War. In order to carry 


on the war the Government at Washington exercised unusual 
war powers, and the whole sympathy, the whole thought, of 
the American people after the Spanish-American War, and in 
“u vastly greater degree after the past war, centered on the 
lederal Government. It is therefore only natural that when 


there appear great evils of any sort throughout this country 
or in any portions of this country that the eyes of the Ameri- 
can peeple and the thoughts of the American people should turn 
at this time to the Federal Government for relief. It always 
takes a number of years after a great war before there comes 
back into the minds of the American people the ordinary nor- 
mal conception of the duties and obligations of municipalities 
und States as distinguished from the war powers and the war 
attributes of the Federal Government. 


Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. HERSEY. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
present amendment before the House has grown out of the 
Great War. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I did not say that; the gentleman 
misunderstood me. 

Mr. HERSEY. Does the gentleman claim that? 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. I do not say that this amendment 
had anything to do with the war. I was talking about the 
tendency after a war for people to expect legislation from 
the Federal Government rather than from State governments. 

Mr. HERSF If there had been no Great War, does the 
gentleman think there would be a demand for this amendment? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I think if there had been no Great 
War the Federal Government would never have been asked to 
tuke up this sort of legislation. I think that if there had been 
no Great War the minds of the American people, in seek- 
ing a remedy for conditions which appear to exist in certain 
States, would be focused on their State governments and not 
on the National Government. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, we, at the present time, are in an attitude of 
mind in this country by which people are looking to the Federal 
Government for relief whenever they find a difticulty. You are 
now called upon to pass an amendment to the Constitution, 
which would be the twentieth amendment to the Constitution, 
Which is as follows: 


That the following article is proposed as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which, when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as a part of the Constitution: 


“ ARTICLE — 


*“Secrion 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

“Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this 
article except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the 
Congress.” 


No one can doubt, gentlemen of the committee, the sincerity 
and the crusading spirit of the men who advocate the passage 
of this constitutional amendment. No one can doubt the sin- 
cerity with which women’s organizations throughout the country 
are furthering this question. I am not here to take up the 
question of child-labor conditions in the various States, but I 
um here to raise my vol e in protest against the proposed 
method of dealing with such situations, and I think it is only 
proper to say I have on the table before me the child labor laws 
of Maryland, and I think it is not improper for me to say that 
I assisted rather materially in the campaign in 1906 that 
placed those child labor laws and amendments thereto on the 
statute books of Maryland. I am absolutely for child labor 
laws in the States, but there is no* reason why the Federal 
Government should take up the question of the regulation of 
the hours of employment for children any more than it should 
take up the question of morals in a community or health in 
a community. There is no more reason why the Federal Goy- 
ernment should take up the great question of the regulation 
of the hours of labor for children than that it should take up 
the question of the prevention of homicide. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TINCHER. I was just wondering why the gentleman 
was for State child labor laws and what principie is involved 
that makes the gentleman favor the laws of a State regulating 
child labor. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, 


I did not catch the purport of the 
question, 


Mr. TINCHER. What principle is involved which makes 
the gentleman favor the State enacting legislation regulating 
child labor? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. If the gentleman needs instruction 
in reference to the protection of child life in his State, I can 
not enlighten him. 

Mr. TINCHER. Why be in favor of leaving to the States 
the protection of ehildren if the State did not want t6 give 
it 





Mr. HILL of Maryland. My State is not without protec- 
tion; it has adequate child labor laws, enforcement of which 
is very properly carried out. 

Mr. TINCHER. The child is just as good in the State where 
they have not adequate legislation as in a State where they 
have it? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I get the gentleman’s question. 
While I think we have satisfactory State laws in Maryland, I 
am not for making the Federal Government pass laws to deal 
with the child-labor situation in some other State on that ques- 
tion. I prefer to trust each State to do its own especial and 
appropriate ‘duty. 

Mr. TINCHER. As I understand the situation, it is a 
human proposition; the child is a human being and is a part 
of our country. If it is right for the State of Maryland to 
have a law of that kind, it is right for every State to have it; 
and if some of the States are not fair to the children, it is the 
duty of the United States to give those children a chance. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will say to the gentleman that I 
still stand on the principle of the Republican Party as upheld 
by President Lincoln and by the first platform of the Republican 
Party, that the States are competent to deal with their State 
conditions. 

Mr. TINCHER. Then, 
Republican platform? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No; I am with Lincoln and with the 
Republican platform, which I will read to you later. 

Now, gentlemen, I notice on page 17 of the majority report 
that among those advocating the passage of the child labor 
amendment is the National League of Women Voters. Now, I 
take off my hat to the National League of Women Voters. I am 
with them in the principle of most of the things they want, but 
I can not agree with them in the method they now seek to fol- 
low. I hold in my hand the Baltimore Sun of this morning, 
from which I quote the following: 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 24— 


Covering a meeting of the National League of Women Voters, 
and here is what happened at that meeting: 


A Federal amendment providing for codifying marriage and divorce 
laws was advocated by Miss Marion Griffin, of Memphis. She cited 
49 kinds of marriage and divorce laws in the 48 States and the District 
of Columbia and said they were undermining the home and leading 
toward final breaking up of the States. In 1910, she said, one marriage 
in ten was broken by divorcee; in 1923, one in six. 


Now, my friends, there is not a man in this House and there 
is not a woman Member of this House who does not believe in 
decent marriage and divorce laws. There is no more reason in 
the world why you should legislate federally for child labor 
than that you should legislate federally for that which stands 
back of childhood, decent marital relations in the home; and 
if you pass this amendment to the Constitution you can not 
justify yourselves in not passing the next amendment to the 
Constitution, which will be offered to you, with exactly the same 
excellent and moral reasons. If you pass this child-labor 
amendment, you can not consistently refuse to pass a marriage 
and divorce amendment, placing under the charge of the Fed- 
eral Government the closest and most fundamental! relations of 
the home and of married life. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I regret I can not yield. I am try- 
ing to finish up what I have to say. 

Mr. TINCHER. I was wondering if you knew that the Amer- 
ican Bar Association was also taking up the topic of this legis- 
lation? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I resigned from the American Bar 
Association some years ago, because I did not agree with their 
socialistic tendencies. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, I said at the beginning, that after a great 
war the eyes of the people were centered upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There is no doubt about it, and in some of the States 
there is trouble with child labor. There is no doubt that in 
some States there is grievous trouble about the subject of mar- 
riage and divorce. They ave not the only ills that the States 


you are against Lincoln and the 


suffer from, but that is no reason for cutting down the State 
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| 


governments, denuding them of their letal rights and duties | 


and transferring those rights and putting.those duties upon the 
Federal Government, to its ultimate destruction. 

I do not think it is necessary for me at this time to call upon 
the Members of this House on the Demecratic side to sustain 
the doctrine which popularly is called the doctrine of State 
rights. In the general imagination of the people it is thought 
that the doctrine of State obligations and State duties, as I have 
preferred to call it, is essentially a principle belonging to the 
party known as the Democratic Party. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman oppose the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am talking about. the 
resolution, not the eighteenth amendment. 

I desire to address myself in the few remaining minutes that 
I have to my Republican colleagues. I desire to say to them 
that the doctrine of State rights is just as much a Republican 


pending 


exert all their influence on those baekward States. 
stir the dormant moral spirit of those States. Let them rouse 
all the best elements of these States for proper regulations on 
a subject that all agree is vital to the future of the States and 


Let them 


| the Nation, 


} 


doctrine as it is a Democratic doetrine, and that means that it | 


is a fundamentally American dectrine without ordinary parti- 
san _ politics. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is the gentleman opposed to all of the 
amendments of the Constitution on account of the position 
that he has taken? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman is opposed to all 
the constitutional amendments that have come up since his 
service in the House. The gentleman regrets that he was not 
here when the eighteenth amendment was passed, which seems 
to appeal to the gentleman. Is the gentleman in favor of a 


constitutional amendment concerning marriage and divorce 
laws? 
Mr. DOWELL. I think we should have uniform marriage 


and divorce laws. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman is too wise a states- 
man not to know that he could not get that without a Federal 
emendment. Is the gentleman in favor of adopting an amend- 
ment concerning marriage and divorce laws? The gentleman is 
too wise to say that he would favor that amendment. When 
there is introduced an amendment here the purpose of which 
is to regulate so-called moral activities and moral relations or 
sexual relations throughout the States, the gentleman will have 
to vote for that, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
utes more? 

Mr: GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. If you promise not to allow 
anybody to interrupt you, Iwill) [Uaughter.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am sorry I did that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for two min- 
utes more. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I want to call your attention espe- 
cially to this, and I say this to my Republican friends on the 
Republiean side. On March 4, 1861, Abraham Lincotn made 
his first Inaugural address, and’ here is what President Lincoln 
said, and this is the statement of President Liuncoln and his 
quotation from the Republican platform, the first that the Re- 
publican Party ever adopted. On it I base my statement that 
the doctrine of State’s rights is fundamentally Republican and 
that the Republican,.as a party man, now has no more duty to 
vote for this proposed violation of the fundamental theory of the 
Constitution: than bas amy other Member of the House or any 
other party. 

President: Lineoln said: 


Those who nominated and elected me did so with full knowledge 
that I had made this and many similar declarations and had never 
recanted them. And, more than this, they placed in the platform for 
my acceptance, and as a law to thenrseives and to me, the clear and 
emphatie resolution which I now read. 


Gentlemen, here is the extraet from the first. plaiferm of the 
Republican Party. Lincoln was the personification of the Re- 
publican Party and here is Republican doctrine: 


Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the Staies, 
and especially the right of each State to erder and control its own 
domestie institutions aecording to its own judgment. exclusively, is 
essential to that balance of power on which the perfection and endur- 
anee of our political fabric depend, and we denoumee the lawless in- 
vasion by armed force of thersoil of any State or Territory, no matter 
under what pretext, as among-the gravest of crimes. 


That is Republican doctrine; that is American doctrine, and 
if you believe in the doctrine of Abraham Lincoln, as a true 
American you have got to vote against this constitutional 
amendment. [Applause.] 

If any State is not doing its duty inithe matter of child labor, 
let all those who so powerfully urge the pending amendment 


The time of the gentleman from Maryland 


Mr. Chairman, may I have two min- 


| labor 


| $15. a week or $18 a week, and shall it apply to gitis and 


I have three little children myself. In the vicissitudes of 
modern life they, may be forced some day to laber in factory 
or shop or field, but while I urge proper State laws for them 
and their children, 


if they bave them in years to come, I 
do not desire to. undermine the strong Vederal Goverment 
by putting upon it duties so extensive that they can | be 
performed. I do not desire to weaken that strong central 


Government, framed by Hamilton and preserved by Lincoln, by 
destroying its balance by the addition of overt 
that are local in character, and which in the words of the 
publican platform in 1861, offered by Lincoln, are to be 
ducted by each State in “its own judgment exclusively.” 

I am, therefore, strongly against the proposed amendment 
in ally possible form. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time 
land has expired. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
nized for one hour. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. JAcossr#in}. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee: In the few minutes that are alletted to me, 1 prefer to 
dwell upon one aspect of the question with whieh I happen 
to have had seme personal experience. Por several yeurs I 
worked in an industry where we had standards of living which 
had been for years altogether too low throughout the United 
States. I refer to the clothing industry. Out of those years 
of experience I learned one lesson which IL sball new bring 
to your aitention.. I found that the employers in my. home 
city of Rochester, N. Y., were not. more selfish than other em- 
ployers and they were not more selfish than. the employees, 
but I found they were vietims of an economic system. 

I found that when the question arose of elevating the 
working standards of the employees, the employees invariably 
replied: “If you can get the employers of Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and other cities 
to adopt these higher standards, then we are for them.” 
That condition went along for many years. We had low 
wageg in the clothing industry; we had children empleyed; 
we had sweatshops and we had tenement-house work. Then 
along came a new epoch. A labor union injected itself inte that 
industry. When the labor unions came aleng and demon- 
strated to the employers of Rochester that they could enforce 
the higher standards upon the employers in other cities, then 
the employers in my heme city were for those higher stand- 
ards. After the new and higher standards had been in effect 
for a few years if you went and talked 
ployers who originally resisted. the 


pping duties 
ite 


cou 


of. the gentleman from Mary- 


Chairman—— 


The gentleman from Arkansas is receg- 


to these same en- 
had 


L innovation of the 
higher standards and. asked: “ Do. you want to go back te 
old conditions? Do you want to go back to low wages? Le 


you want to go back and work people for 10 and 12 hours a 

day?” they would reply: “ No; we do not want to go back to 
the old times and the old and lower standards.” 

I also remember this in my experience. I recall when the 

unions came aleng and said to the empleyers, “Let us 

have a minimum wage in the clothing industry.” They 

argued back and forth about a minimum wage. Shall it be 


boys 16 years of age or 18 years of age? 


When we got right 
down 


to it we found that the employers were net: aguinst 
the minimum wage and. they were not against the application 
of it to boys and girls of 16 years; but what they wanted, if 
this standard were invoked, was that it should apply to 
everybody im the industry. 

What then is the application of this lessen from my per- 
senal experience to the constitutional amendment before us? 
Simply this: The diversity of laws in the many States and 
the total absence of laws in some States governing child labor, 
the disparity of standards as between the vurious Stotes 
creates a chaotic condition, sIt imposes upen the manufac 
turers in States. with high standards wnfair competition with 
manufaeturers in. States where low standards prevail. The 
manufacturers im the most enlightened States are penalized. 
And this situation is unjust: alike to the children that work 
and to the manufacturers who are forced by these economic 
conditions. to compete with such labor. The passage of this 
amendment will confer upon Congress the necessary power 
to standardize working conditions throughout the United 
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States 
yeurs of age. 

i would like to remind my southern friends that in the 
testimony given in the hearings before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and in the majority report of this committee they will 
find statements to the effect that employers in the Southern 
States fear the unfair competition of their neighboring States. 
The manufacturers of Alabama and the manufacturers of 
Tennessee complained about unfair competitive conditions due 
to child labor, as shown in the following excerpts: 

W are fin 


as regards the employment of child under 18 


labor 


ing in our efforts in trying to enforce State child labor 
laws that a number of Tennessee manufacturers are complaining 
that they are being unjustly treated, in that manufacturers in ad- 
ining States where they have no adequate child-labor regulations 
are being permitted to work children between 14 and 16 years of 
ige longer than eight hours a day. (Excerpt from letter of Louis 
I Allen, department chief, State of Tennessee Department of Work- 
shop and Factory Inspection, Nashyille, dated August 16, 1918.) 
Now, it has another effect, in relation to the employers themselves, 
There is the fear frequently expressed of unfair competition on the 
part competitors in other States With that fear removed, there 
a greater willingness.to comply with standards that are reasonable. 
That was exemplified recently in a large meeting of cotton manu- 


facturers in Alabama, where one leading manufacturer went on record, 
and so far as I could learn there was no dissenting opinion in the asso- 
iation, that they wanted a constitutional amendment that would make 
it possible for Congress to pass a law requiring a minimum basis, be- 
CALESE Alabama were tired of having to compete 
Georgia, (From testimony of Mr. Owen 
It. Lovejoy, executive secretary National Child Labor Committee. Hear- 


cotton manufacturers in 


with the lower standards 


in 


ings before Judiciary Committee, p. 72.) 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Would the gentleman favor a constitu- | 
tional amendment fixing rates of wages? 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. No. I would federalize power over 


economic conditions only where it is found that the State laws 
and State machinery are ineffectual and actually do not operate 
to the best interests of the Nation as a whole. 

This, then, brings me to my second reason for favoring this 
amendment the Constitution. The census of 1920 shows 
that in that year over 1,000,000 children between the ages of 
10 and 15 years were at work in gainful occupations; that ig, 
in mills, stores, shops, factories, canneries, mines, transportation, 
and so forth. Children who worked at home doing housework, 
or who worked on odd jobs at odd times are not included in 
this million 


to 


of 10 and 15 were at work, and between the ages of 10 and 
13, 378.062 were at work. These are conditions, and since the 


State governments have permitted these pernicious conditions 


to develop and there is every indication that they have not | 


improved since 1920, we are justified it seems to me—in fact, 
we are more than justified, we are obligated to invoke the arm 
of the Federal Government to wipe out this stain on our vaunted 
civilization. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 
show that. The figures show that a little over 1,000,000 are 
employed in all the industries of the country, and that over 
half of that number are engaged in agriculture. 


Mr. FOSTER. Those were the census figures for 1920 and 
did not include the increases shown in the factory figures of 
1922 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The gentleman from Virginia is cor- 
rect. The figure [I quoted of 1,000,000 does include child labor 
on farms. In fairness, however, it ought to be stated that 
when the 1920 census was taken the country was suffering 
from an industrial depression and undoubtedly many children 


were unemployed 

Anyone who is familiar with the labor situation knows that 
the law is one thing and the enforcement of it another. Lax 
enforcement has nullified many of the intended good features 
of labor legislation in general, and child-labor legislation is 
included in this laxness. 

There is ample evidence to show that during the few years 
that the Federal child labor law was on the statute books ‘the 
enforcement of the child labor laws in many of the States was 
more rigid. State Federal inspectors have testified that the 
Irederal law made it easier for them to enforce the State laws. 
There is no reason to believe that the passage of this amend- 
ment and the enactment of subsequent child-labor legislation 
will displace State laws or State enforcement. Rather, judg- 
ing from pust experience, We must conclude that there will be 
cooperation of the Federal Government and the State govern- 
ments in the enforcement of the law. Therefore, inasmuch as 
the Federal law makes for more efficacious enforcement of the 


That is not true, and the figures do not | 





;and less to 16 years, 


State laws, we have an added reason for establishing Federal 
supervision of this important function. 

In this connection it also ought to be stated that the very 
existence of a Federal law with fairly high standards govern- 
ing child labor stimulates improvement in State child labor 
laws. This is borne out by the progressive improvement in 
child labor laws in the States from 1916 through 1921, when 
Federai child labor laws were on the statute books. 

The principal argument against the proposed child labor 
amendment comes from our State rights friends. I have a 
great deal of sympathy for their contention that at the present 
moment there seems to be a tendency to build up unduly the 
bureaucracy at Washington. On the other hand, I wish to 
remind our southern friends that the States they represent 
helped to put into our organic law the sixteenth—income tax— 
amendment and the eighteenth—prohibition—amendment to the 
Constitution. In the case of both of these amendments our 
southern friends were perfectly willing to take from the States 
powers which in the one case affected taxation and in the other 
the personal habits of citizens, Are not our children as impor- 
tant a national asset as the collection of taxes or the liquor 
traffic? I fear our friends are using the State rights argu- 
ment as a cloak to conceal the real motives back of their oppo 
sition to this amendment to abolish child labor. 

The question has been raised as to whether the age limit 
in the proposed amendment is not too high. In view of the 
fact that most of our State laws fix the age limit at 16 and 
14, the 18 years in the proposed amendment does at first blush 
seem a bit high. We should not, however, be unduly alarmed 
in regard to this, because no one expects Congress immediately) 
or in the near future to establish 18 years as the age limit when 
there are so many States still to be brought up from 14 years 
We must bear in mind, however, that 
25 years from to-day, or 50 years from to-day, 18 years may 
seem as natural and reasonable an age limit as 14 and 16 years 
now seem to us. Looking therefore to the future, the 18 years 
age limit seems logical and wise. 

Finally, the argument has been presented in opposition to the 
amendment that Federal legislation may prevent children from 
working on the farm. Here again, it seems to me, is an un- 
founded fear. It has not followed where State laws are iu 
force now that fathers and mothers are put in jail for work- 
ing their children on the farms; nor is it the intention or hope 
of those who have been sponsoring child laber legislation to 


; I | prevent boys and girls from helping their parents on the farms. 
One out of every 12 children between the-ages 


This, the richest country in the world, ought to be able to pay 
living wages to fathers and mothers and thus make child 
labor unnecessary. It is unfortunately and sadly true that we 
can not trust the good of the children to parents who are in 
economic distress nor to employers who are driven by a selfish 
competitive system. 

For this reason L shall vote for the proposed amendment and 
shall be glad to vote for subsequent legislation setting up reason- 


ably high standards to prevent child labor in the United 
States. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 


York has expired. 
Mr. JACOBSTEIN. 
the argument. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield the gentleman from New 
York one-half minute in order that I may ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for an additional half minute, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentleman spoke of testi- 
mony being in the record to the effect that certain Southern 
States had complained that they had unjust competition. I do 
not recall that testimony. . 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I shall be glad to pat it in the Recorp. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman put that 
testimony in his statement? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. Employees in Alabama and Ten- 
nessee protested against unfair competitive conditions ensuing 
from child labor in neighboring States. 

Mr. Chairman, child labor is a form of human slavery and 
is a blot upon our modern civilization. 

This human slavery is a product of greed, selfishness, igno- 
rance, and brutal economic forces. It must be wiped out. 

In some of our more enlightened States child labor under 16 
years of age is forbidden. In other States, principally in the 
South it is forbidden under 14 years, and in still others under 
12 years, while in some States there are as yet no restrictions 
whatsoever. In North Carolina to-day a girl or boy of 14 may 
be worked 10 hours a day and as many as 60 hours a week. 


I am very sorry I can not follow up 
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In five States there is no prevision in the law to prevent night 
work of children. 

According to figures for 1920 of the Bureau of the Census, 
just fresh from the press, the following are the statistics for 
child labor in that year: 


BReys and girls under 16 were at work: 


Gis Gi i te lh ats 647, 309 
LI citer itnimntp bine siden thiteeestdiailsitg hc tiiidiaenth ial atl 186, 337 
ts OS ae peace gailiesiaiadimeciiane 80, 140 
ee cocci arta tal tec deae as aie aienliinen alee alipiasilinad 63, 368 
EO Ee aaa eee a oT RET 54, 006 
TER TROT COO ok treks tertneteictinnies end denen wah 18, 912 
i ai ln ink onan aided otaiaalaal 7,191 
ay OS Tso hk Saiccee heb dtp etigndctanlok 4, 598 

Mets ef. qetii: Ger WOM. ond cccttsie~onteoneens 1, 060, 858 


These figures cover a period of imdustrial depression when 
mzny children were out of work. In normal times the figures 
would be much higher than this. 

Over 400900 children under 15 years of age still toil wearily 
in cotton mills, silk mills, woolen mills, shoe factories, coal 
mines, steres, and other industries. ‘These children, by in- 
alienable right, ought to be either out in the sunshine at 
play. or in schoel. The factory, the mine, the store is no 
place for a young child of tender years. Any parent who has 
seen these children at werk, as I have, is ovencome with a 
sense of pity and shame. 

By rights the States should by this time have eliminated 
ail the evils of child labor. Many States have done well, but 
some have been derelict. The States having failed to accom- 
plish their full duty, it devolves wpon Congress to assume 
this role. Twiee, first in 1916 and again in 1919, Congress 
passed a law to abolish child labor. In beth instances the 
law was declared unconstitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The only means left was to amend the Constitution, giving 
Congress the power to wipe out this industrial evil, which 
is crippling and stunting the growth of future citizenship. 
Such a constitutional amendment was recently passed by the 
House of Representatives by more than the necessary two- 
thirds vote, and will now go to the Senate for approval or 
rejection. 

This constitutional amendment is supperted by the best 
forces in American life, represented in the following national 
organizations : 

American Federation of Labor. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

American Association of University Women, 

American Heme Economics Association. 

National Education Association. 

Democratic National Committee. 

Republican National Committee. 

National League of Women Voters. 

National Council of Women. 

National Women’s Trade Union League. 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Natienal Council of Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ Associations. 

National Child Labor Committee. 

National Council ef Jewish Women, 

National Cenncil of Catholic Women, 

National Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Girls’ Friendly Society in America. 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America (commission on 
church and social service). 

Service Star Legion. 


The legislatures of six States—California, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin—have peti- 
tioned Congress to take the necessary forward step in passing 
this amendment. 

After the amendment has passed the Senate it will be sub- 
mitted te the people of the varions States to be veted on 
through their legislatures. It should be ratified witheut de- 
lay and unanimously by these legislatures. 

When this amendment has become a part of our Constitu- 
tion Congress will have the power to put on the statute books 
of the Nation a law forbidding ehild labor in any form for 
children under 18 years of age. The Nation will them be abie 
te regulate not only the age limit ef child labor but alse the 
conditions under which such labor is performed. Of course, 
it is net te be expected that the first law will ge to the ex- 
treme by using 18 years as the age limit or by forbidding 
labor on the farm. Not eounting farm laber, ever 1500000 
children under 18 years of age were at work in the United 
States in 1920, 
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The people in the legislatures of the States sheuld natify 
this amendment because the present system is chaetic. We 
can not longer tolerate this system with its lack of uniferniuty 
and diversity of standards, unjust alike to the ehildren whe 
laber and to well-meaning empleyers. Employers eperating in 
States with enlightened laws ure handicapped by competing 
with manufacturers in States with less stringent statutes. 

Nor is it merely a question of the law itself. HKqualiy im- 
portant is the enforcement of the law. Im some States, even 
where the limit is as low as 12 and M years, the enforcement 
is lax and the law inoperative. 

National legislation and national enforcement, working in 
harmonious cooperation with State forees, will put an end to 
this evil 

The bugabeo of State rights has been raised against this 
constitutional amendment, but that should not frighten us. 
These same champions of State rights voted for the sixteenth 
amendment and for the eighteenth amendment, which gave 
Congress the right to tax imeomes and to reguiate the liquor 
tratiic. 

Is net the growing child of at least equal importance with 
taxation and prohibition? What can be mere important to the 
national welfare than throwing about the tender deve oping 
child every safeguard that the law can provide, so that the 
young boy and girl may grow to mankeod and weomanheed 
accumulating strength and joy? 

When President Wilsen signed the first Federal child lnber 
law he penned these memorable words: 


I want to say thet with real emotion IT sign this bil, because I 
know how long the struggle bas been to secure legislation of this sort 
and what it is going to mean to the health and te the viger of this 
country and also to the happiness of those whom it affects. Ut is with 
genuine pride that I play my part in cempleting this lecisiation. I 
congratulate the country and felicitate myself. 


No vote that I have cast in this, my first session in Concress, 
has given me more genuine satisfaction than the one which I 
cast for the constitutional amendment to abolish child labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwary |}. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
geutieman from Seuth Carolina five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Penmsyivania—— 

Mr. McSWAIN. From South Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McSWALEN. Since by mere oversight the Chairman rec- 
ognized me as “the gentleman from Pennsylvania,” I will say 
that my view of this question is illustrated by my feeliugs the 
other day when for the first time I visited the capitol building 
of the State of Pennsylvania, and viewing that magnificent 
building, more ornate and more elegant than this Capitol ef 
the Nation itself, I felt a thrili of pride that the people ef that 
State had the power, and the privilege, and the pride, of erect- 
ing such a monument to their loyalty to the keystene sover- 
eignty of her people. 

So here, gentlemen, I see no question ef constitutional law. 
It is purely a question of American constitutional policy, aad, 
as I see it, it is a question, Shad] we continue to augment the 
power that the Federal Government exercises and thus di- 
minish and weaken the power and the consequential dignity 
of the State? 

I take it, gentlemen, that the greatness. of this Natien as a 
Nation is due, first of all, to the peculiarly Independent, pioneer 
stock of our péople who came here; and, second, to the won- 
derful natura! resources of a virgin country; but, third, our 
power is due to the peculiar form of government that happily 
grew up with the people and developed amongst the people; 
and that form of .government is not alone the Constitation of 
the United States, but the form of government of this country, 
the Constitution of all America, is first of all the Constitution 
of the United States and next the constitutions and govern- 
ments of all the 48 States, and these all combined, this dual 
system of government, one set off against the other by a 
beautiful and well-nigh inspired system of checks and balances, 
is one of the three great contributing imftuences that has made 
us a power for good and a blessing to the peoples ef all the 
rth, ‘Lherefore, I, fer one, want to say that I will not be 

to the dilemma of being required to answer whether or 

ion, L am going te vote for the child or for 
that I shall be permitted to say that I 
going to vote for America, fer the future of al! America. 
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T want to say in this connection that I am not the owner 
of a single dollar of stock in any cotton mill anywhere. I 
am not, and [ have never been, the attorney of a cotton mill. 
On the contrary, I guess I have brought as many tort actions 
against them for injuries to employees as any man that ever 
practiced at my bar. Neither have I got any “ Brother Archie” 
who is in the employ of any cotton mill or their attorney. 
But, gentlemen, above all questions of personal interest, above 
all questions of sympathy, I believe it is the duty of the peo- 
ple here to yote not with reference to whether or not we can 
come back, but to vote with reference to the future of the 
governmental system of America, because if we break it down, 
if we continue this encroaching, aggrandizing, centralizing 
policy that has been going on, whether it has been going on 
by the slow, silent, sapping process of congressional action or 
judicial construction or constitutional amendment; if we keep 
that up, then the balance will be broken and the system will 
be shattered and its ruins will lie where now this majestic 
Government is to be seen, the wonder of all the world. 

Why, gentlemen, it seems to me that if I were an enemy of 
American institutions, I would want all of her power located at 
Washington because when I organized my forces, whether it 
be the power of imperialistic militarism, whether it be the 
Mussolini, or Riviera, or whether it be the bolshevistic doc- 
trine of Lenin and Trotski, whatever the source and origin of 
my enemity to the free, parliamentary system of America might 
be, I would want that power centralized in one place, Washing- 
ton, so that when I struck I would not have to strike but one 
blow, and I would be master of the whole situation. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Did the gentleman vote or did the gentle- 
man favor federalization of the income tax? Did the gentleman 
vote for the income tax amendment? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I was not in Congress then—— 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Would not the gentleman have favored 
it? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Why, certainly, because Congress from the 
very first had the power to levy taxes to carry on her business 
as a Government, and I think she had the power then, and she 
exercised that power for 100 years until a case was decided 
overnight by a 5 to 4 decision. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Did not the State rights Members also 
vote for the amendment in reference to liquor? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Why. my friends, if that is what is the 
riatter with my friend from New York, I will say there is no 
analogy between child labor and liquor. Why, South Carolina 
has been dry ever since I was a boy. [Applause.] I can say 
that I have never seen a barroom in South Carolina, much less 
heen in one. [Applause.] But let me tell you that South Caro- 
lina could not be dry by herself because, by some mysterious 
process, the stuff would flow all the way from Baltimore to 
South Carolina. [Laughter and applause.] But the child-labor 
conditions in South Carolina are not affecting North Carolina 
and they are not affecting Georgia, much less Maryland. 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. What do you regard as the 
most valuable asset of this Nation? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I regard the character of the people, per- 
sonified by their belief in individualism, by their independent 
spirit, by their power to resist oppression and fo defend their 
liberty. [Applause.] 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Does not the gentleman regard 
the children of the Nation as its most valuable asset? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes; but the children, if they are raised 
under a Prussianized system of submission to drill-sergeant 
methods of Federal control, will be of no value to America, I 
do not care how flushed their cheeks or how fat their forms, 


Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BERGER rose. 


Mr. McSWAIN. 
now. [Laughter.] 
Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. 


1 have got this other brother on the hook 


This imaginary enemy of which 


the gentleman speaks we propose to fight by the man power of 
this Nation, and I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that he did not realize when he was looking at the 
great capitol of the State of Pennsylvania that when we were 
mobilizing the man power of this Nation to save the world for 
democracy and to save civilization, 55 per cent of the manhood 
of the State of Pennsylvania had to be discarded because they 
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were unfit for military service, and this was because for 25 
years prior thereto the State of Pennsylvania did not have 
suflicient child-labor laws upon its statute books. 

1 Mr. McSWAIN. I can not allow but one speech to be made 
in my time. We have had a splendid speech from the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. But I want to submit this to the 
House, that the very men who won the independence of this 
Nation were not scholars; they were men of character. paid 
their debts, cleared the forests, fought the Indians. and. old 
George himself was not a very good speller, But they were 
some fighters. [Laughter and applause.] 

It will never do to send out thousands of Federal agents 
into the homes and farms and factories of America, dragging 
persons hundreds of miles, and their witnesses, to Federal 
courts for trial. We people in South Carolina in the last 
year saw hard-boiled Prussianized Federal agents wreck «a 
million-dollar bank and land a Christian gentleman, mayor of 
his city, in a Federal prison under a year’s sentence. 

Mr. Chairman, I refuse to permit anyone to construe my 
opposition to this proposal te increase Federal power, and 
thus inérease Federal bureaus and salary-grabbing agents, and 
to increase Federal taxes as in any sense a favoring of im- 
proper child labor, There are many forms of labor by children 
that are entirely proper, even necessary for the good of the 
child himself. I strongly favor, as a citizen of South Carolina, 
that the legislature of my State shall prohibit child labor 
under improper conditions. I repudiate any suggestion that 
we Members of Congress in passing on this question of cen- 
tralizing Federal power are placed in the dilemma of voting 
either for the children or for manufacturing industries employ- 
ing children. I am yoting for America and for the American 
constitutional system. 

It is said here we must abolish “ child slavery.” It is charged 
against the parents of these working children. No child can be 
required to work without the full, free consent of the parents. 
The great need is to set the parents free economically, and as 
they love their own children more than they love their own life 
there will be no improper child labor. So-called “ child slavery ”’ 
results from “ parent slavery” in an economic sense. If many 
of those who vote to inerease Federal power, and Federal offi- 
cers on the pay roll, and Federal taxes, will join us opposed to 
it by repealing the iniquitious protective tariff, whereby the 
masses are impoverished and the favored class enriched, and 
to set agriculture free and encourage its prosperity, then so- 
called “child slavery ” will disappear with the disappearance 
of economic “ parent slavery.” 

Furthermore, I feel it fair to explain my zeal in opposing this 
vast, revolutionary inerease of Federal power. I do not own 
any stock in any cotton anywhere; I am not the attorney for 
any cotton mill, nor is anyone closely related to me by blood or 
marriage in the employ of any cotton mill. My zeal is due solely 
to my clear, long-fixed conviction that the true balance of our 
dual system of government must be maintained. I believe in the 
local self-government of the States and the people thereof. | 
believe the people of the States by their own legislatures should 
and will deal properly with this question. I believe that the 
greatness of America is due, next to our stalwart pioneer, 
racial stock, and vast, virgin, natural resources to the wonder- 
ful system of republican government that by the States has 
permitted laws to fit local needs and feelings, and has by the 
Federal Government defended and promoted interstate and in- 
ternational interests. E 

I believe that the constant enlargement of Federal power is 
dangerous to the liberties of the people and to the safety of 
America. I favor suitable laws regulating marriage by license 
and protecting marital relations, but I intensely oppose any 
Federal legislation on that subject. I favor suitable laws 
against all forms of crime, such as stealing, but I oppose any 
Federal legislation on that subject. So I favor suitable legisla- 
tion regulating child labor, but these should be enacted by the 
States to suit local conditions, and I strongly oppose Federal 
intermeddling with these purely domestic, internal matters of 
the States. 

It is a physical impossibility for the 531 Members of both 
Houses to attend to all international and interstate mat- 
ters and also attend to the domestic affairs of the people. I 
submit that the 7,500 members of all the 48 State legislatures 
are far better qualified to deal with these close, intimate affairs 
of the people. I believe that the 160 members of the General 
Assembly of South Carolina are far betier qualified to decide 
terms and cenditions of child labor laws than the 9 Members of 
Congress from that State. I know those members of our State 
legislature love the children and feel for their mothers and 
fathers and will seek their welfare as well as we here in Wash- 
ington. 
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OTHER MATTERS THAT MAY ALSO INSIST UPON FRDERAL REGULATION 


There is no possible justification for a Federal amendment to 
enable Congress to regulate child labor within the States, All 
the arguments that can be made to regulate child labor can be 
made with equal force and merit in favor of giving Congress 
power to regulate marriage and divorce; to regulate the health 
of the people; to regulate the diet of the people; to regulate 
the plays and amusements of the children; to say how many 
hours people should sleep, because some people seem to be pale 
and emaciated from either lack of sleep or too much sleep; to 
regulate the number of times that people should eat per day, 
and what they should eat and how it should be cooked. One 
Congress would have a majority of vegetarians and pass laws 
prohibiting meat eating; another Congress would have a ma- 
jority of meat eaters and would feed the people flesh. The 
same arguments could be made in favor of regulating what the 
people should plant on their farms and how much they should 
plant and when they should plant. The same arguments could 
be made in favor of saying how the people should dress, Some 
would favor high heels and some would favor low-necked 
dresses. The same arguments could be made to empower Con- 
gress to regulate the practice of medicine. Some physicians 
claim that other kinds of physicians are a menace to the public 
health. If the allopath were in the majority in Congress, they 
would imprison and punish the homeopath, and the osteopath 
and the neuropath and the psycopath and every other sect that 
sought health by a different “path.” By the same token all 
the slaughter pens and butcher shops and meat markets and 
vegetable stalls and truck farms would be brought under Fed- 
eral power by the same argument and for the same reason, and 
for no other, they would confer upon Congress the power to 
prescribe the use of service and nature of service of all do- 
mestic and industrial employees in the Nation. Also they 
would give Congress the power to fix the wages, and when the 
reactionaries and capitalists are in power—and it is charged 
that they usually stay in power whatever party may be in con- 
trol—the people’s wages would be kept down to the point of 
bare existence, 

These illustrations show the absurdity of the argument sought 
to be made here. Because some children seem to be under- 
nourished, and pale and emaciated, and stunted in growth, then 
a great principle of government is to be violated. It is claimed 
that only a few States are backward in suitable regulations. 
How vastly better would it be for these enthusiasts to expend 
some time and energy and money in proper education and agi- 
tation and propaganda within those States, to the end that the 
States themselves should adopt proper regulations, suitable to 
their local conditions. 


EVILS OF CHILD LABOR NOT ANALOGOUS TO EVILS OF LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


Then again none of the arguments that could be and were 
properly made in favor of the adoption of the eighteenth 
amendment can be made here. Practically three-fourths of 
the States had already adopted absolute State prohibition 
against the manufacture and sale and transportation of alcoholic 
liquors prior to the Federal amendment. But to preserve the 
control of the liquor traffic to those States which had 
prohibited it, it was necessary for the Federal Government to 
stop it absolutely everywhere, The reason was that liquor 
would not stay in the State where it was made lawfully and 
where it could be sold lawfully. But by an inevitable process 
of flux it flowed over the State limits into all the dry States, 
which consequently suffered from all the ills of a régime of 
liquor, with the added expense of a defensive police system to 
prevent the importation of liquor from wet States. But the 
condition here is far different as to child labor. If there be 
inadequate and improper and insufticient State regulation of 
child labor within any particular State, then it affects that 
State alone and can be corrected in that State alone and the 
evils do not overflow into and overlap upon other States. 


JEFFERSON ON CENTRALIZATION 


No political thinker, American or foreign, has ever surpassed 
Thomas Jefferson in clearness of perception or depth of pene- 
tration. He greatly feared that the Federal Government would 
become a huge bureaucratic overlord above the States and the 
people that we see to-day. He feared that the greatest agencies 
in that process of centralization and that slow but gradual 
absorption of power would be the executive and judicial 
branches. How can any disciple of Jeffersonian democracy 
reconcile his position to support an increase of Federal power 
to meet the situation that now confronts us? Here we had two 
efforts of even the Congress to stretch Federal power by 
strained construction to control the matter of child employment, 
reserved to the States and to the fathers and mothers of Amer- 
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ica. Yet, when the Supreme Court, whieh Jefferson feared, 
came to the rescue of the Constitution, and thus arrested those 
steps toward ‘centralization, some professing to believe in the 
political philosophy of Thomas Jefferson now wish by ex- 
press amendment to the Constitution to overcome the resistance 
to encroachment upon States and domestic rights and powers 
by even the Supreme Court. Surely the spirit of Thomas Jefer- 
son must be disturbed. 
Read Jefferson's letter to William Johnson in 1828: 


There is no danger I apprebend so much as the consolidation of our 
Government by the noiseless and therefore upalarming instrumentality 
of the Supreme Court. This is the form in which federalism now 
arrays itself, and consolidation is the present principle of distinction 
between Republicans and pseudo-Republicans but real Federalists 


Again, in writing to John Taylor, he used this language: 


It is a singular phenomenon that while our State governments are 
the very best in the world, without exception or comparison, our Gen 
eral Government has in the rapid course of 9 or 10 years become 
more arbitrary and has swallowed more of the public liberty than even 
that of England, 


In a letter to Joseph C. Cabell he used this language: 


What has destroyed the liberty and the rights of man in every gov- 
ernment which has ever existed under the sun? The generalizing and 
concentrating all cares and powers into one body, no matter whether of 
the autocrats of Russia or France or of the aristocrats of a Venetian 
senate, 


In writing to Nathaniel Macon, Jefferson said: 


Our Government is now taking so steady a course as to show by 
what road it will pass to destruction, to wit: By consolidation first, 
and then corruption, its necessary consequence, 


I also quote the following from letters to Gideon Granger: 


I do verily believe that * * * a single consolidated government 
would become the most corrupt government on the earth. 

You have seen the practices by which the public servants have been 
able to cover their conduct, or, where that could not be done, delusions 
by which they have varnished it for the eye of their constituents. 
What an augmentation of the field for jobbing, speculating, plundering, 
office building, and office hunting would be produced by an assumption 
of all the State powers into the hands of the General Government. 

Our country is too large to have all its affairs directed by a single 
government. Public servants at such a distance, and from under the 
eye of their constituents, must, from the circumstance of distance, be 
unable to administer and overlook all the details necessary for the good 
government of the citizens; and the same circumstance, by rendering 
detection impossible to their constituents, will invite the public agents 
to corruption, plunder, and waste. 


Writing to C. Hammond, Jefferson said: 


When all government, domestic and foreign, in little as in great 
things, shall be drawn to Washington as the center of all power, it 
will render powerless the checks provided of one government on 
another, and will become as venal and oppressive as the government 
from which we separated. 


We take the following from Kentucky Resolutions, which 
were drawn by Jefferson: 

To take from the States all the powers of self-government and 
transfer them to a general and consolidated government, without 
regard to the special delegations and reservations solemnly agreed to 
in (the Federal) compact, is not for the peace, happiness, or pros- 
perity of these States. 


In his autobiography, written in 1821, Jefferson said: 
Were we directed from Washington when to sow, and when to reap, 
we should soon want bread. 


PATRICK HENRY FORETOLD THE CONSEQUENCES OF CONSOLIDATING 
FEDERAL POWER 


Patrick Henry, in the Virginia convention in June, 1788, at 
page 53, volume 3, Elliott’s Debates on the Federal Constitu- 
tion, used the following language: 


If we admit this consolidated government, it will be because we like 
a great, splendid one. Some way or other we must be a great and 
mighty empire; we must have gn army and a navy and a number 
of things. When the American spirit was in its youth, the language 
of America was different; liberty, sir, was then the primary object. 
We are descended from a people whose government was founded on 
liberty; our glorious forefathers of Great Britian made liberty the 
foundation of everything. That country is become a great, mighty, 
and splendid nation; not because their government is etrong and 
energetic, but, sir, because liberty is its direct end and foundation. 
We drew the spirit of liberty from our British ancestors; by that 
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epirit we lave trinmphed over every difficulty. But now,. sir, the 
American spirit, assisted by the ropes and chains of consolidation, is 
about to convert this country inte a powerfnl and mighty empire. 
If you make the citizens of this country agree to become the subjects 
of one great consolidated empire of America, your government will 
have sufficient energy to keep them together. Such a government is 
incompatiiie with the genius of republicanism. There will be no 
checks, no real balance in this Government. What can avail your 
Fpeck imaginary balances, your rope-dancing, chain-ratling, ridicu- 
lous ideal cheeks and contrivances? 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS HAVE CHANGED SINCE COLONIAT DAYS ; WHY IS IT SO 


Muntingdon in the Connecticut convention, volume 2, Elliott’s 


Debates, at page 199, said: 

The State vernment I think, will not be endangered by the 
powers vested by this Constitution in the General Government While 
I have attended in Congress, I have observed that the Members were 
quite ag strenuous advocates for the rights of their respective States 

for those of the Union. I doubt not bat that this will continue 
to be the case: and hence 1 infer that the General Government will 
not have the disposition to encroach upon the States. 


IMPERIALISM PORRCASTBD) AMENDMENT SUGGESTED TO PROTECT FREEDOM 


Jolin Lansing in the New York convention, volume 2, Hlliottt’s 
Debates, at page 220, said: 


had 


have 





Sir, I formerly occasion to declare to the public my 
apprehensior that consolidated government, partaking in a great 
degree of republican principles, and which had in object the control 
‘ the inhabitants of the extensive territory of the United) States, 
1 t ok perations could not preserve the essential rights and 
| ti of the people. I have not as yet discovered any reason to 
‘ that entiment: on the contrary, re flection has given it 

itional fore 

Influenced by these consideration®, every amendment which I am 
convinced will have a. tendency to lessen the danger of invasion of 
civil liberty by the General Gevernment will receive niy sincere appro- 
bation. 
rim) PeRAnRS OF THB PATHBRS BRCOOMING FACTS BY THE DBLIBERATE DPRD 

OF DHE CHILDREN 

Melancthan Smith in the New York convention, volume 2, 
ENiott’s Debates, at page 228, said: 

ile considered. that the great interests and liberties. of the people 
could. only be secured by the State governments. He admitted that, 
if the pew Gevernment was only confined to great national objects, 

would he less exceptionable; but it extended to everything dear to 
human nature That this was the case would be proved without any 

ug chain of reasoning; for the government of the whole country, 
nd might extend its powers to any and every object. 
‘ IKALIZATION CONDEMNBD AND LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT DEFENDED 
BY HAMILTON 

Humilton, in the New York convention, volume 2, Eliictt’s 

Debates, at pages 239, 257, said: 


rhe State governments possess inherent advantages, which will ever 


ive them an influence and ascendency over the National Government, 

nd will forever preclude the possibility of Federal encroachments. 

Mhat their liberties, indeed, can be subverted by tlie Federal head, is 

repugnant to every rule of political calculation. 

HAMILTON PERCEIVED THAT STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS ARE 
MUTUAL CHECKS+—IS A DOUBLE SBCURITY TO PROPLE'S RIGHTS 


This balance between the National and State governments ought to 


be dwelt on with peculiar attention, as it is of the utmost importance: 
it forms a double security to the people. If one encroaches on their 
rights, they will find a powerful pretection im the other. Indeed, 


they will beth be prevented from overpassing their constitutional 


limits, by a certain rivalship, which will ever subsist between them. 

YHAT GOVERNMENT 
PrOPLE OUR 
REPUBLIC, 


REMAINS CLEANEST WHICH I8S CLOSEST 
TERRITORY TOO VAST AND DIVERST FOR A 


TO THE 
CONSOLIDATED 


Governor Clinton, in the New York convention, volume 2, 
Elliotts Debates, at page 262, said: 


Another argument May be suggested to show that there will be more 


safety in the State than in the Federal Government. In the State, 
the legislators being generally known and under the perpetual’ observa- 


tion of their fellow citizens, feel strongly the check resulting from the 
facility of communication and discovery. In a smal! territory mal 
administration is easily corrected and designs unfavorable to Tiberty 
frustrated and punished, But in large confederacies the alurm excited 
small and gradual encroachments rarely extends to the distant 
members or inspires a general spirit of resistance. When we take a 
of the United States we find them embracing interests as 
various as their territory is extensive. Their babits, their productions, 


by 


view 
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their resources, and their political and’ commercial regulations are as 
different as those of any nation upon earth, A general law, therefore, 
which might be well calculated for Georgia, might operate most. dis- 
advantageously and: cruelly upon New York 


HAMILTON DRAWS LINE OF DEMARCATION BETWEEN STATE AND FRDRRAL 
POWERERS—WHY DO HAMILTON'S DISCIPLES FOLLOW AND OBPY HIM IN 
SOME RESPECTS AND NOT IN OTHERS 
Hamilton, in, the New York convention, velume 2, EBuliett’s 


Debates, at page 265, said: 


The powers of the new Government are general and ecaleninted to 
embrace the aggregate interests of the Union and. the general interests 
of each State, so far as it stands in relation to the whole. The object 
of the State governments is te provide for their internal’ interests, as 
unconnected. with the United States and! as composed of minute parts 
or districts. A particular knowledge, therefore, of the local cirenm- 
stances of any State, as they may vary im different districts, is unnec- 
essary for the Federal representative. As he is not toe represent the 
interests or local wants of the county of Dutchess or Montgomery, 
neither is it neeessary that he should, be acquainted with their particu- 
lar resources: But in the State governments, as the laws regurd the 
interest of the people, in all their various minute divisions, it is neces. 
sary that the smallest interests should be represented 

If Hamilton were in Congress to-day, he surely would jein 
Jefferson in oppesing such enlargement of Federal power. 

CHIEF JUSTICE 

LOCAL 


JAY 
AND 


HNPLAINS 
DOMESTIC 


FUNCTIONS 
MATTERS 


OF PEDBRAL 
RESBPRKVED TO 


POW Blis-—- ALL 
STADES 

Jay, in the New York comvention, volume 2, Blliott’s: Debates, 
at page 283, said: 


What are the objects of our State legislatures?) Innumerable things 
of smail moment occupy their attention; matters of a private nature 
which require much minute and local information. The objects of the 
General Government are not of this natare. They comprehend the 
interests of the States in relation to each other and in relation to for- 
eign powers. Surely there are men in this State folly informed of the 
general of its trade, its agriculture, its manufactures. Is 
anything than this necessary? [Ts it requisite that our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress should possess any particular knowledge of the 
local interests of the county of Suffolk, distinguished from these ef 
Orange and Ulster’? 


interests 


more 


STATE GOVERNMENTS ESSENTIAL TO FORM AND 


UF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL 


SPIRIT OF WHOLE 
GOVERNMENT 


SYSTEM 


Hamilton in the New York convention, volume 2, Ellictt’s 
Debates at page 303, said— 


Gentlemen indulge too many unreasonable apprehensions of danger 
to the State governments; they seem to suppose that the mement 
you put men into a national council they become eerrupt and: tyranni- 
cal, and lose all, affection for their fellew citizens. But can we 
imagine that the Senators will ever be so insensible of their own 
udvantage as to sacrifice the genuine interest of their constituents? 
The State governments are essentially necessary to the form and spirit 
of the general system. As long, therefore; as Congress have a full 
conviction of this necessity, they must, even upon principlés purely 
national, have as firm am attachment to the one as to the other. This 
conviction can never leave them, unless they become mudmen. While 
the Constitution continues to be read, and its principles known, the 
States must, by every rational man, be considered as essential, com- 
ponent parts of the Union; and therefore tle idea of sacrificing the 
former to the latter is wholly inadmissible. 


WAS JAY A TRUE PROPHET? 


The State establishments of civil and, military offigers. of every 
description, infinitely surpassing im number any possibile corresponding 
establishments. ir the General Government, will ereate such an extent 
and complication of attachments as will ever secure the predilection 
and suppert of the peeple. Whenever,, therefore, Congress shall medi- 
tate any infringement of the State constitutions, the great bedy of the 
people will. naturally take part with their domestic: representatives. 
Can the General Government’ withstand such a united opposition? 
Will the people suffer themselves to be stripped of their privileges? 
Will they suffer their legislatures to be reduced to a shadow and 
name? The idea is: shocking to common sense. 


THIS MAN FORECASTED THE. OVBRBALANCING GROWTH. OF FEDBRAL POWER 


Mr. Smith in the New York convention, volume 2, Elliett's 
Debates at pages: 382 to 335, said— 


The State governments are necessary for certain local purposes; 
the General Government for national purposes. 

Tt must appear evident that there will be a constant jarring of’ claims 
and’ interests. Now, will the States, im this contest, stand any chance 
of success? If they will, there is less necessity for our amendment. 
But consider their extensive, exclusive revenues, the vast sume of 


money they can command, and the means they thereby possess: of sup~ 
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The States, on the contrary, will 
not have the command of a shilling or a soldier, The two governments 
will be like two men contending for a certain property. The one has 


porting a powerful standing force. 


no interest but that which is the subject of the controversy, while | 


the other has money enough to carry on the lawsuit for 20 years Ly 
this clause unlimited powers in taxation are given. Another clause 
declares that Congress shall have power to make all laws necessary 
to carry the Constitution into effect. Nothing, therefore, is left to 
construction; but the powers are most express. How far the State 
legislatures will be able to command a revenue, every man, on viewing 
the subject, can determine. If he contemplates the ordinary operation 
ot causes, he will be convinced that the powers of the Confederacy will 
swallow up those of the members. I do not suppose that this effect 
will be brought about suddenly. As long as the people feel universally 
and strongly attached to the State governments, Congress will not be 
able to accomplish it. If they act prudently, their powers will operat 
and be increased by degrees. The tendency of taxation, though it be 
moderate, is to lessen the attachment of the citizens. If it becomes 
oppressive, it will certainly destroy their confidence. While the general 
taxes are sufficiently heavy, every attempt of the States to enhance 
them will be considered as a tyrannical act, and the people will lose 
their respect and affection for a government which can not support 
itself without the most grievous impositions upon them. If the Con- 
stitution is accepted as it stands, I am convinced that in seven years 
as much will be said against the State governments as is now said in 
favor of the proposed system, 

Sir, I contemplate the abolition of the State constitutions as an 
event fatal to the liberties of America. These liberties will not be 
violently wrested from the people; they will be undermined and gradu- 
ally consumed, 


PHYSICAL IMPOSSIBILITY FOR A CENTRALIZED GOVERNMENT TO FUNCTION 


Another idea is in my mind, which I think conclusive against a simple 
government for the United States. It is not possible to collect a set of 
representatives who are acquainted with all parts of the continent. 
Can you find men in Georgia who are acquainted with the situation of 
New Hampshire, who know what taxes will best suit the inhabitants, 
and how much they are able to bear? Can the best men make laws for 
the people of whom they are entirely ignorant? Sir, we have no reason 
to hold our State governments in contempt, or to suppose them incapable 
of acting wisely. 

PREDICTIONS COMING TRUE SLOWLY 


Williams, in the New York convention, volume 2, Elliott's 
Debates, at page 338, said: 


Sin; [ yesterday expressed by fears that this clause would tend to anni- 
hilate the State governments. I also observed that the powers granted 
by it were indefinite, since the Congress are authorized to provide for 
the common defense and general welfare and to pass all laws necessary 
for the attainment of those important objects. The legislature is the 
highest power in a government. Whatever they judge necessary for the 
proper administration of the powers lodged in them, they may execute 
without any check or inrpediment. Now, if the Congress should judge 
it. a proper provision for the common defense and general welfare 
that the State governments should be essentially destroyed, what, in 
the name of common sense, will prevent them? Are they not constitu- 
tionally authorized to pass such laws? Are not the terms common de- 
fense and general welfare indefinite, undefinable terms? What check 
have the State governnrents against such encroachments? 


THIS SOUNDS LIKE JEFFERSON OR CLINTON OR HENRY, BUT WAS ALEX- 
ANDER HAMILTON 


Hamilton, in the New York convention, volume 2, Elliott's 
Debates, at pages 350, 353, and 355, said: 


The true principle of government is this—make the system complete 
in its structure, give a perfect proportion and balance to its parts, 
and the powers you give it will never affect your security. The ques- 
tion, then, of the division of powers between the General and State 
Governments is a question of convenience; it becomes a prudential 
inquiry, what powers are proper to be reserved to the latter; and this 
immediately involves another inquiry into the proper objects of the two 
governments. This is the criterion by which we shall determine the 
just distribution of powers. 

The great leading objects of the Federal Government, in which 
revenue is concerned, are to maintain domestic peace and provide for 
the common defense. In these are comprehended the regulation of 
commerce—that is, the whole system of foreign intercourse—the sup- 
port of armies and navies, and of the civil administration. It is use- 
less to go into detail. Everyone knows that the objects of the 
General Government are numerous, extensive, and important. Every 
one must acknowledge the necessity of giving powers, in all respects, 
and in every degree, equal to these objects. This principle assented 
to, let us inquire what are the objects of the State governments. 
Have they to provide against foreign invasion? Have they to main- 
tain fleets and armies? Have they any concern in the regulation of 


er 


ommerce, the procur ing 4 : es > ‘ le f peace No 
Thetr objects are merely \ i den i ) pport leg it 
establishment, and to provide for t uimin ation of the laws 

BUT CONGRESS [8S 1 ‘ H . sURMERGH THE STAT! 

I insist that it never in be ‘ to lesire of the national 
legislature to destroy the State gov men I in derive no ad 
Vantage from such an ent, but, on mira muld lose an in 
dispensable support, a necessary aid in ex: y laws, and mn 
veying the influence of government to ) rhe 
Union is dependent on the will of the Sta nents for its 
chief magistrate, and for its Senate The blow aimed ® mem rs 
must give a fatal wound to the head; and tl i f th 
States must be at once a pulitical sau ] (an Na al ¢ 
ernment be guilty of this madnes 

HAS THIS TERKIB 

Can the State governments become insignifi while they have 
power of raising money independently, and without control? If th 
are really useful, tf they are caleulated to promote the essential inte 
ests of the people, they must not lose thelr powers till the whole 
people of America are robbed of their liberties These must go to 
gether ; they must support each other or meet one common fate 
FEDERALISTS FFARED STAT AGGRESSION: STA! LOH TeERS * PREARFD 


FEDEKAL ENCROACHMBENY 


James Wilson, in the Pennsylvania convention, volume 2 
Elliott’s Debates, at pages 463 and 503, said 


It has been said “that the State governments will not be able te 


make head against the General Government. ut it might be said with 
more propriety that the General Government will not be able to main 
tain the powers given it against the encroachments and combined 


attacks of the State governments They possess some particular ad 


vantages from which the General Government is restrained 
WILSON ADMITTED THAT \ CENTRALIZED VERNMUE* roriup NOT at 
NOR SERVE AMERICA 
These, I think, sir, are the different descriptions given to us of a 


consolidated government that puts the thirteen United States inte 
if it is nveant that the 


me, 


General Government: will destroy the gover 


ments of the States, I will admit that such a Government would no 
suit the people of America It would be improper for this countr 
because it could not be proportioned to its extent on thé principle t 
freedom. But that description does not apply to the system befor 


you. This, instead of placing the State governments in Jeopardy, ts 


founded on their existence. On this principle its 


rganization depends 
it must stand or fall as 


the Stat governments ar secured or rulned 


Governor Clinton, Patrick Henry, James Monroe, Thomus 
Jefferson, and others saw and foretold the overshadowing 
domination of Federal power. Hamilton, Madison, Marshal! 
Wilson, Rutledge, and others were manifestly mistaken In sw 
ing the States would resist or overthrow Federal power 


\ 


MADISON WAS MISTAKEN 


Mr. Madison, in the Virginia convention, at page 96, volume 
3, Eliiott’s Debates on the Federal Constitution, said: 


But it is urged that its consolidated nature, joined to the powet 
of direct taxation, will give it a tendency to destroy all subordinate 
authority; that its increasing influence will speedily enable it to 
absorb the State governments. I can not think this will be the 


te 


HENRY WAS PREEMINENTLY Ric 


I also quote from Mr. Henry, in the Virginia cotivention, at 
page 157, volume 3, Elliotts’ Debates on the Federal Constitu 
tion, as follows: 


With respect to the economical operation of the new government, I 
will only remark, that the national expenses will be increased, if not 
doubled ; it will appro@dch it very nearly. IL might, without incurring 
the imputation of illiberality or extravagance, say that the expense 
will be multiplied. tenfold I might tell you of a numerous standing 
Army, a great, powerful Navy, a long and rapacious train of officers 
and dependents, independent of the T’resident, Senators, and Rept 
sentatives, whose compensations are without limitation Hiow are our 
debts to be discharged unless the taxes are increased, when the ex- 
penses of the Government are so greatly augmented 


TRUTH SPOKHN BY TRNRY 
Continuing on page 167, supra, Mr. Henry says: 


The Constitution reflects In thesmost degrading and mortifying 
manner on the virtue, integrity, and wisdom of the State legislatures; 
it presupposes that the chosen few who go to Congress will have more 
upright hearts, and more enlightened minds, than those who are mem- 
bers of the individual legislatures To suppose that 10 gentlemen 
shall have more real, substantial merit than 170, is humiliating to the 
last degree. If, sir; the diminution of numbers be an augmentation 
of merit, perfection must center in one, 
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TMH “SWEPPING CLAUSE HAS NEARLY SWEPT THE STATES OFF THE 


BOARD 
We find that Mr. Randolph, in the Virginia convention, at 
page 206, volume 3, Elliott’s Debates on the Federal Con- 


stitution, has this to say: 


The sweeping clause, as it is called, is much dreaded. 
I differ from several gentlemen on this point. 


I find that 
This formidable clause 


dees not in the least increase the powers of Congress. It is only 
inserted for greater caution, and to prevent the possibility of en- 
cronching upon the powers of Congress. No sepbhistry will be per- 
mitted to be used to explain away any of those powers; nor ean they 
povsibly assume any other power, but what is contained in the Con- 
stitution, witheut absolute usurpation. 

JAMES MONROE DEFINES LIMITS OF NATIONAL POWER 

Mr. Monroe, at page 214, supra, said: 

What are the powers which the Federal Government ought to 
have? 1 will draw the line between the powers necessary to be given 
io the Federal, and those which ought te be left to the State govern- 
ments. To the former I would give control over the national affairs; 
to the latter | would leave the care of local interest. 

UNIFORM DOMESTIC REGULATORY LAWS IMPOSSIBLE OR UNBPAIR 


Continuing, at page 216, supra, we quote further from Mr. 
Monroe, as follows: 


Are there not a thousand circumstances showing clearly that there 
can be no law that can be uniform in its operation throughout the 
United States? Amother gentleman sald that information would be 
had from the State laws. Is not this reversing the principles of 
good policy? Can this substitution of one body to thirteen assemblies, 
in a matter that requires the most minute and extensive local infor- 
mation, be politie er just? They can not know what taxes can be 


least oppressive te the people. 


‘The tax that may be convenient in ene State may be oppressive in 
another, If they vary the objects of taxation in different States, the 
operation must be upegual and unjust. If Congress should fix the tax 
on some mischievous objects, what will be the tendency? It is to 
be presumed that all governments will some time or other exercise 
their powers, or else why should they possess them? Inquire into the 
badness of this Government. What is the extent of the power of 


laying and collecting direct taxes? Does it not give an absolute con- 


trol over the resources of all the States? If you give the resources 
of the several States to the General Government, in what situation 
are the States left? I therefore think the General Government will 
preponderate, 

MADISON AGAIN MAKES MISTAKE 


At pages 258-259, supra, Mr. Madison said: 


Let us compare the members composing the legislative, executive, 
and judicial powers in the General Government with these in the 
States, and let us take into view the vast number of persons employed 
in the States; from the chief officer to the lowest we shall find the 
scale preponderating so much in favor of the States that, while so 
many persons are attached to them, it will be impossible to turn the 
balance against them. ‘There will be an irresistible bias toward the 
State governments. * * * 

The powers of the General Government relate to external objects 
and are but few. But the powers in the States relate to those great 
objects which immediately concern the prosperity of the people. Let 
us observe, also, that the powers in the General Government are 


those which will be exercised mostly in time of war, while those of 
the State governments will be exercised in time of peace. But I 
hope the time of war will be little compared to that of peace. I 
should net complete the view which ouweht to be taken of this subject 
without making this additional remark: That the powers vested in 
the propesed government are not so much an augmentation of powers 
in the General Government as a change rendered necessary for the 
purpose of giving efficacy to those which were vested in it before. 
it not escape any gentleman that this power, in theory, exists 
in the confederation as fully as in this Constitution. 


can 


WENRY EXPOSES MADISON’S MISTAKES 


eo 


322-523, supra, Mr. Henry said: 


The State governments will possess greater advantages than 
the General Government, and will consequently prevail. His opinion 
and mine are diametrically opposite. Bring forth the Federal allure- 
ments and compare them with the poor, contemptible things that the 
State legislatures can bring forth. On the part of the State legisla- 
tures there are justices of the peace and militia officers; and even these 
justices and officers are bound by oath in favor of the Constitution. A 
constable is the enly man who is not ebliged to swear paramount al- 
legiance to this beloved Congress. On the other hand, there are rich, 
fat, Federal emoluments. Your rich, snug, fine, fat, federal officers— 
the number of collectors of taxes and excises—will outnumber anything 
from the States. Who can cope with the excisemen and taxmen? There 


At pages 


are none in this country who can cope with this class of men alone. 
But, sir, is this the only danger? Would to heaven that it were! I¢ 
we are to ask which will last the longest, the State or the General Goy- 
ernment, you must take an Army and a Navy into the account. Lay 
these things together, and add to the enumeration the superior abilities 
of those who manage the General Government. 


So, Mr. Chairman, this review of the opinions of the wisest, 
most unselfish men of that generation, which won our independ- 
ence and set up democratic institutions in America, that it was 
justly intended that the federal Government should never deal 
with such docal internal matters, disturbing the homes and the 
relations of parents and children. History proves the wisdom 
of their decision. It is now manifestly unsafe and unwise to 
break the balance of our organic American governmental system. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. O’Sutrivan]. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, intending to support this 
measure, I am not at all sure that my words may not be con- 
sidered as an apology. I was trained in the school of Jeffer- 
sonian political philosophy that appears to be treated as old- 
fashioned» and out of date, at least by certain groups of our 
people. Evils of unquestionable existence now seek their cure 
through the enactment of constitutional amendments, thus 
pursuing a policy quite at variance with the theories of the 
founders of this particular form of government. For it was a 
democracy they had in mind, and by their thought and action 
formulated, wherein the power was vested in the people who 
were to settle their particular problems, subject only to such 
limitations as arose by the grant of power to the Federal 
organization. Democracy’s best manifestation was to be in 
local self-government. Yet every addition to the organic law 
of the land weans us away from the basic idea of our Govern- 
ment, in that it takes from the hands of the people an element 
of pewer proportionate to the grant bestowed. Already 19 such 
changes bave been effected upon the Constitution, and to-day 
we are confronted with the very serious question as to whether 
another shall be added. 

Through this system of procedure, we have wandered far 
afield from the original theory of the fathers. A mighty and 
powerful centralized Government has been built with authority 
to perform acts of a nature not to be believed in days gone 
by. The long arm of Government reaches now into almost 
every conceivable direction, assuming sway over matters from 
economics to morals. Bureaus of a number running into the 
hundreds direct the actions and activities of our people and 
their businesses, until it can as truthfully be said that this is 
as much a bureaucratic as well as any other form of govern- 
ment. 

With a keen appreciation of the soundness of the school of 
thought of the drafters of the Constitution, the State of Con- 
necticut has steed ferth constantly and preeminently as the great 
State dedicated to local self-government and in opposition to 
added authority for the Federal Government. We of Connecti- 
cut have always believed we were infinitely more capable of 
judging ef the needs of the people living within our own 
berders than were the people of Minnesota, or of California, 
or of Georgia. It is true we speak the same language as do 
they of those States; when the common defense is threatened, 
our sons respond as cheerfully and readily as do those of Ohio 
or Texas. But our customs are not theirs, our traditions are 
different from theirs, even our form of government in many 
instances is radically at odds with theirs. Hence it is not 
surprising to observe the Connecticut Yankee quite jealous of 
his theories, and ever recalcitrant, stubbornly so, in joining in 
any movement to give added weight to a Federal Government, 
already so top-heavy that it is not the thought of a radical 
in anticipating danger and trouble. 

Other than the three Civil War amendments which northern 
States accepted in the enthusiasm of a war spirit and fervor, 
Connecticut boats with a pride that is pardonable that she has 
ratified but 2 ef the 19 amendments to the Constitution. Let 
the South or any section talk of State rights if they will, but 
the one State that is a monument to the cause of local self- 
government is the little nutmeg State of Connecticut. [Ap- 

lause. ] 
r What is her attitude on this child-labor problem, which deals 
in a new field of governmental endeavor? With her record of 
the past, it might be expected that it would be received with 
the coldness of opposition. Yet, on the contrary, from every 
seetion of the State and from people in all walks of life come 
messages of approval for this amendment. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr, O'SULLIVAN. I will yield. 
Mr. RATHBONE. The gentleman does not wish to be under- 
stood that there are only 2 of the 19 amendments that Con- 
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necticut ratified? There has been four since the Civil War. 
Did not Connecticut ratify the Bill of Rights? 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN, She did not; but she has in her own 
constitution a bill of rights, 

Is this approval of this amendment inconsistent with her 
past performances? Perhaps, But when you speak to the peo- 
ple of Connecticut of the sufferings and hardships of little tots 
you talk as much to their hearts as to their heads, And it 
seems to me that once in a while a little more heart and a 
little less of cold logic is a good thing for any government, or at 
least for the people that the government rules. Childhood is 
the time of molding of character and bedy, and what impor- 
tance should we not give to such a time; for the child of to-day 
is the citizen, perhaps the ruler, of to-morrow. With hardly a 
soul to speak for them in the past, these little tots employed 
in sweatshop and cannery have been losing life, liberty, and 
happiness, that immortal trinity of inalienable rights to which 
we are all supposed to be heirs. The life in the shop and the 
mill robs them of the sweetest days that the Master bestows 
on his beings; it steals from them the liberty and freedom that 
come with the open meadow and wooded hillside; it swindles 
them from the memories of the happiness that dreams of child- 
hood bring to old age. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. I yield. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. What is the chief industry in Connecticut 
in which child labor is employed? 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN, I believe it is the cotton industry. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Does the gentleman know that only 7il1l 
children are employed in Connecticut in the cotton-mill in- 
dustry? 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. The gentleman has the figures before 
him and is more able to state than I. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, I thought that the gentleman might have 
been magnifying the evil. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Yes; we want our children to enjoy the 
blessings of childhood, and we are glad to lend our humble 
hand even in the face of possible inconsistency, to bring about 
such a desired result. 

Ours is a great responsibility in submitting to the States for 
their ratification this proposed amendment to the Constitution. 
but greater than ours is that of the States themselves, It is 
no idle matter to change the organic law of the land. But there 
are occasions, and I believe this is one of them, when justifica- 
tion is apparent. Possibly my heart is ruling my judgment in 
this matter. But I trust it is not entirely so. Whatever it is, 
my conscience will be lightened considerably in the thought 
that I can assist in adding a little more of life, a little more 
of liberty, and a little more of happiness to the touseled-headed 
tots whom greed for profit denies those memorable days of 
childhood. [Applause.] 

Mr. SUMNDRS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri {[Mr. Hawes]. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, the House has under considera- 
tion the adoption of a new amendment to our National Con- 
stitution ; 


The Congress shall bave the power to limit, regulate, and prohibit 
the labor of persens under 18 years of age. 


This amendment proposes that State jurisdiction of this sub- 
ject shall be taken from the sovereignty of 48 States and placed 
under the contrel of the National Congress. 

It then delegates to Congress the power, first, to limit the 
labor of all persons in the United States under 18 years of age; 
second, to regulate the labor of all persons under 18 years of 
age; and third, to prohibit the labor of all persons under 18 
years of age. 

This is a sweeping, all-inclusive power to limit, regulate, and 
control, It means that al) State laws of every character 
which at any time conflict with the wishes of Congress shall be 
made subordinate to and controlled by the act of Congress. 

Sympathetic with any, State movement for the benefit of 
children, I have on all occasions advocated legislation for their 
welfare. New regulations must be placed-in the statutes of our 
States both for the benefit of those now living and with the 
hope of still greater benefit for these who follew. 

In the legislature of my State, my record will show a hearty 
and active support of all measures of this character, and it is 
a vonspicuous fact that during my period of service the first 
great and comprehensive move was made for the betterment of 
conditions surrounding child life. 

Any statement, therefore, that attributes to me opposition to 
child welfare legislation is without foundation and dishonest. 

Ny opposition to this amendment is solely and exclusively 
upon the ground that it destreys the power of the States over 


} 


a subject which is essentially local and gives jurisdiction to 
the National Government over a matter which it was never 
contemplated should be exercised by the framers of our Con- 
stitution. 

In addition, it will build up a great national bureau. 
thoysands of police, called inspectors, who will intrude ¢ 
selves into the homes, the schools, and the private 
the citizens of our States. 

It will build up another great national bureau with an army 
of employees, and for these and other reasons which I shall 
advance I oppose this amendment, not because of the general 
objects it seeks to attain, but the methods proposed to be used. 

very State has the power to cover completely and in detail 
everything this amendment is intended to do, excepting to prs 
vide a new army of Federal officeholders. 

Specialized propaganda of small minority groups is daily 
driving Congress to extremes in the matter of national regula- 
tion. 

Carried away by an excess of zeal, the fundamental things 
in our own Constitution are assailed in proposed laws. What 
we shall eat, what we shall wear, what we shall read, how we 
shall work, when and how we shall play, and who shall be 
permitted to be idle are attempted to be controlled by national 
law rather than by personal inelination and State statute. 

We are not only trying to regulate the local habits and ap- 
petites of our people but are now engaged in the mischievous 
occupation of trying to regulate the habits of the rest of the 
world. 

Movements are under way in Washington to contrel our 
speech, our food, our clothes, our education, our marriage, 
divorce, our church, our brains, and our pocketbooks. 

It is proposed that Congress shall assume direction and 
control of every intimate thing in life; in fact, even before life 
itself, premarriage inspection is proposed. National control 
of marriage, national control of children, national control of 
dress, national contro] of morals, national eontrol of divorce, 
national control of education, all to be regulated and directed 
by meddlesome bureaus in Washington. 

The laws to control these things are not written in express 
and understandable language; they are usually delegated to 
some department clerk who writes regulations which in effect 
become laws and control the conduct of our people. This is the 
usual slipshod, easy way of delegating pewer. 

There are 48 separate States, each State with a governor 
elected by its own people and with a legislature elected by its 
own people. 

It was intended that these legislatures and governors should, 
under the direction of the people of the State, regulate and 
control the loeal affairs of the State. 

We have from the State of Missouri 16 Members in Congress, 
whose time and attention are devoted to Pederal and national 
questions. They do not pretend to deal with State questions. 
Their training and attention are devoted to Federal and 
national matters. Their opportunity to investigate questions 
ef national character is limited because they frequently have 
before them, during a single session, as many as 10,000 bills, 
and it is not physically possible for them to even read, much 
less discuss and analyze, these various national enactments. 

This constitutional amendment, if it means anything, means 
that the 16 Congressmen from the State of Missouri have better 
judgment, greater knowledge, and better opportunity for study- 
ing local problems of State than have the 142 members of the 
legislature and the 34 members of our State senate, who devote 
their time and attention exclusively to local problems. 

It is proposed that these 16 Congressmen from my State shall 
take from the governor of the State and the legislature of the 
State the power to control this matter and arrogate to them- 
selves an exclusive power on the subject by depriving the 
State representatives of their judgment and their opinions. 

Do Members of Congress assume they are wiser, better, more 
humane, or better qualified than men and women elected by the 
States for the express purpose of directing local government? 

A Federal law must be uniform in its application for all 
States. No distinction ean be made for the various States or 
unusual conditions in these States. 

In writing its law the Federal Government would control 
the farmer boy as well as the boysin the city. 

It has been stated that ever 61 per cent of those persons 
under 18 years of age who are to be regulated under a pro- 
posed law made by Congress live upon farms. They are farmer 
boys. 

The logic of this amendment is that every time a State fails 
to do the things seme other States believe it ought to do we 
should amend the Constitution and make the subject a Federal 
matter and take from the State its local control and, instead 
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of handling the matter 
thority 
Thi 


by local authorities, 
to an overburdened Congress. 
amendment proposes to give 


delegate that au- 


Federal control over the 


machinery of 48 States and over approximately 3,000 counties 
—- those States, numerous cities, towns, and villages, all 
supported by Staté and local laws and State and local taxes. 
It presents the direct issue of whether the regulation shall be 
made by people who know their local situation and conditions 
or by an official living many thousand miles away. Our local 
sheriffs, constables, and police officers are to be supplanted by 
nitional detectives, national police, national inspectors, na- 


tional prosecutors, 
penitentiaries, 
Where is the line to be drawn before national regulation shall 


national judges, national jails, and national 


begin? Is it always to start where some one, two, or three 
States fail to do the things some other State believes they 
ought to do? 

If spitting on the sidewalk spreads disease and disease causes 
death, and the local or State government fails to prevent this 
being done, shall we give the National Government charge of 
the local sidewalk? 


Should sewers and cesspools be inspected by the 
Government? 

Shall buildings which are unsanitary and 
unsafe be remodeled by Federal officials? 


Shall local playg rounds, loeal parks, and State buildings come 


National 


factories that are 


under Federal control? 
Shall we have two sets of regulations for everything, two sets 
of rules, and two sets of officers, two sets of laws, all relating to | 


the same subject, and, of course, two sets of 
by the same taxpayers, part into the } 
into the State treasury? 

This is not a small country. 
culty of the 


job holders, paid 
National Treasury and part 


Its very size increases the 
problem of national control. 


diffi- 


There can be one, and only one, valid excuse for this change | 
in the Constitution, and that is to force the people of some | 
States to do something they do not want to do. Half of the 


States may force the other half to prohibit all work of all kinds | 


of all persons under 18 years of age. 

will have the power to do this, 
not always acted wisely, especially in these days of specialized 
propaganda, and experience has shown wherever Congress has 
been given the maximum power 
it to the maximum. 

A law upon this subject might be very satisfactory to Massa- 
chusetts but very unsatisfactory to Missouri. The question is, 
Should the Massachusetts idea be forced upon the unwilling 
citizens of Missouri, without their consent or approval? 

The people of a State should know 
ments better than the citizens of a far-distant State. 


Congress 


Federal enforcement of a foreign idea not supported by the | 


public opinion of State 
resentment. 

State legislatures meet every two years, and they can change 
State laws to conform to local opinion with reasonable rapidity 
or, so far as that is concerned, to conform to national opinion 
upon the subject. 

Congress has before 
conceivable subject. 
the time, consideration, or thought necessary to conform na- 
tional enactment to the publie sentiment of each State. 

The subject of child labor has been passed upon by 46 of our 
48 States, and within the last 10 years tremendous strides have 
been made in the matter of child-labor reform. 

There are 12,502,582 children between 10 and 15 years of 
age. Of this number 11 per cent are employed between the ages 
of 10 and 15. 

It would appear that child workers between 10 and 15, in- 
clusive, are about 378,000 out of the total of 12,500,000, or about 
3.03 per cent of children under 16 years. 

It is stated that of the 1,000,000 children between the ages 
specified—10 to 15 years—S87 per cent are engaged in agricul- 
ture, 2 per cent in the extraction of minerals, 2.5 per cent in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, 0.5 per cent in trans- 
portation, in trade 4.6 per cent, professional service 0.2 per 
cent, domestic and general services 3.2 per cent, clerical oceupa- 
tions 1.8 per cent. 

The census of 1910 disclosed that practically 2,000,000 per- 
sons under 16 vears of age were being employed in this coun- 
try. These amounted to 18.4 per cent of all children, to practi- 
cally 25 per cent of all boys. 

Note the improvement in 10 years! 
Why not have additional confidence 
governors and legislatures of States 
ments? 


a is always followed by discord and 


it over 10,000 bills relating to every 


All done by the States. 
in the judgment of the 
-or still further improve- 
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and Congress has | 


it always ultimately exercises | 


their own local require- | 


It can not give to the wishes of a State | 
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In 1920, 1,060,858 persons under 16, or 8.5 per cent of all, are 
recorded, and, as in the former census, it is shown that these 
were employed largely on farms and mainly home farms. Of 
this number only 413,549 were reported as employed in urban 
occupations, carrying or selling newspapers, clerking in stores, 
serving apprenticeships to trades, or working regularly in 
mines, mills, or factories. e 

This is not a satisfactory improvement, but it is a remark- 
able record of change in 10 years, which was brought about by 
State legislation without the assistance of the National Gov- 
ernment. 

Why not trust the States to continue the work? 

If conditions were growing worse instead of better, there 
might be some basis for action, but the steady record of im- 

provement under State direction is encouraging. 

| Our Nation was founded on the principle that the unit of 
government is the family; that it extended from the family 

| unit to the county, from the county to the State, and the States 

delegated to the National Government certain agencies for na- 
tional government, but reserved at all times the control of the 

personal, intimate things of local concern. 

Now, shall we change this theory because progress does not 

| move fast 

| 


enough to satisfy the impatience of some of our 
people? 


Shall the people of a great agricultural State be permitted 
' to direct the local affairs of a great manufacturing State, or 
| the people of a great manufacturing State be permitted to 
dictate the local laws of a purely agricultural State? 

We do not want men and women from outside of Missouri, 
who do not live there, who have no interests there, no local 
reputation, and who have nothing to lose in the way of local 
esteem or local reputation, to be sent to our State to direct or 
regulate matters that are of purely local concern. 

We do not want a United States inspector in each schoolhouse 
or school district. We can do our own inspecting with our own 
people, elected or selected for that purpose by the people of the 
State or neighborhood. 
| Congress can not give the time to consider the local affairs 
| Of each State. Members are clamoring for a few minutes to 
| discuss this amendment. They can not be given the time. 
| How much less consideration can be given to local affairs 
|; When the power is given to Congress to regulate the lives 
| of all our children under 18 years of age in each of our 48 
States? 

The great Government at Washington can not systematically 


| or sympathetically handle the personal things of the people of 
|} each of our States. , 


The old worn-out excuse for answering special propaganda 
| is to give the States the opportunity to act upon an amendment. 
| That is not the correct position, because each Congressman here 
must honestly accept the responsibility of pushing this amend- 
ment so States are forced to act upon it. He can not shirk 
the responsibility of this specialized propaganda by passing it 
on te the governors and legislatures of different States. 

We must remember that if this amendment becomes effective 
and our States suffer the ill effects of congressional legislation, 
| the responsibility must rest upon our shoulders, because we 
_put into motion the wheels that make it possible for some 


or State to force its will upon the citizens of your own 
tate. 


The basis of this bill is that States have failed and that 
State legislators and State governors are incompetent; that 
Congress can legislate more wisely upon State affairs than can 
the legislatures of the States. 

If the Federal Government shall control our chiidren, then 
the Federal Government should also provide orphan asylums 
and support the indigent of the various States. It should ap- 
point the guardian and control the ward. It should regulate 
the schools, the clothes, and the habits of our children. It can 

: accept part of the responsibility without ultimately assum- 
| 


ing all of it. 


When the Federal Government assumes the power and takes 
charge of this subject, the power and responsibility of a State 
decreases to that extent and a correspondingly increasing 
responsibility rests upon the National Government. 

If Congress assumes control over the local affairs of each 
community, it will have to remain in session continuously. 

It does not to-day handle national business before it with 
that degree of care, investigation, and celerity which is neces- 
sary for proper legislation; and if we add to this many State 
and local functions, it could not properly and intelligently per- 
form its supervision over both. 

Can we no longer trust the people of the States and the 
legislatures of States to control the local affairs of States? 
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Have State governments, State courts, and State police been 


so faithless to their trust that Congress must now take from | 


them jurisdiction of their own affairs? 

Is Congress, with its multiplicity of duties, better able to 
judge and decide home affairs than are those representatives 
who were elected solely for that purpose? 

Is each State to be placed in the same situation as the 
District of Columbia, where Congress governs and the local 
people have no control over their local affairs? 

Breaking down the great fundamental of local control in one 
direction is always followed by new assaults in another direction, 

Once we take from the State police control over its affairs 
on one subject, we will follow by taking national jurisdiction 
of another subject. 

Soon there will be a demand for national control of our police, 


of police with a national chief of police appointed by the 
President, who will direct and control the constables, sheriffs, 
and police officers of our States and cities. 

It is but one step removed from national control of our chil- 
dren, 

In the past, when Congress has been given the power to doa 
thing, experience has shown it has always’exercised that power 
to the limit. 

It may not do so at first, but ultimately we will have a na- 
tional law prohibiting the labor of all children under 18 years of 
age without regard for the wishes or convictions of the people 
of half the States. 

Congress will go to the extreme in this direction, but will 
probably leave the expense of caring for children in poorhouses 
and orphan asylums to the people of the State, to be paid for 
by the levy of State taxes. 


We hear little discussion about working children upon the 
farm. 


I was interested in reading the statement of the very able and | 


well-informed representative of the National Farm Bureau, 
Mr. Gray Silver, who stated before the committee hearing this 
bill that his organization does not approve of the national 
limitation proposed and that it does not receive favorable re- 
sponse from the farmers. He states that, because of the diver- 
sity of employment, this is one of the matters which can be 
regulated most efficiently by the States. 

He further stated that of the 1,060,959 children under age 
recularly employed, 647,309 were employed on farms, and he 
naturally assumes that if 61 per cent of those affected by this 
national law work upon farms it will be impossible to prevent 
the extension of national inspection and national police on the 
farm. 

A NEW BUREAU 


Congressmen are very eloquent on. the subject ef loeal control 
and oppesition te the creation of a new bureau. 

This amendment not only creates a new bureau with enor- 
mous cost, which will be followed by elerk-made laws, called 
“bureau regulations,’ but it takes from the power of the States 
and adds to the power of the Nation. 

It is one big step in the direetion ef centralization, and cen- 
trahization ultimately means monarchy. 

The quiet toleration with which the encroachment upon the 
power of States has been going on has ceased. There is a ris- 
ing tide of pretest, and this protest is coming from the thinking 
men and women of America, from the great newspapers, the 
great educators, and the men who are entitled to the designa- 
tion of thoughtful statesmen. 

The day of political reckoning is coming. There is a distinet 
reaction against Federal encroachment. The special propa- 
gandists for Federal law have reached the zenith of their 
power. 

Do not assume that it is good polities to advoeate congres- 
sional control, for it is net. With the advent ef Federal police 
and Federal inspectors the men in Congress who put the ma- 
chinery in motion te bring them in will have to answer to their 
neighbers and their constituents. They will not be able to hide 
behind the special pleader, but must accept the responsibility 
for putting the movement into motien which brought the Fed- 
eral inspector and the Federal policeman into the home and into 
the privacy of the family. 

The time has come when Congress. must give aecount of its 
stewardship. 

Each individual Cengressman who votes for a new bureau, 
or @ constitutional amendment which creates a new bureau, 
must accept the responsibility of his vote. 

The cost of these new bureaus is simply enormous It is 
startling. If it reduced the cost of State activities and the 
taxes paid fer the conduct of State and municipal affairs there 

“might be some excuse, but the costs of State and local govern- 
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ment continue and these new bureaus of the National Govern 
ment are piling up costs at an alarming rate 

In 1871 the cost of Government, excluding the Army, Nuvy, 
and interest on public debt, was $62,777 
of $158. 

The cost of the Federal Government in 1921, excluding all 
costs of war or the expenses of war and excluding dishburse- 
ments for Federal railroad contro!, reached the total of $825,- 
968,057, or $7.64 tax per capita, five times the cost of 50 years 


ago. 


66, an average tax 


Civil-service employees have incrensed from 58,990 to 560.863, 
It is due largely to the extension of national jurisdiction 

First we have a bureau, then the bureau asks to be made into 
a department, and then the department asks for a place in the 


| President’s Cabinet. 
and then we will have a movement for a national constabulary | 


In 1889 the appropriation for the Department of Agriculture 
was $17,134,480. The current vear it will be $85,000,000. 

The Federal Trade Commission, established In 1914, had an 
appropriation of $75,000. This has been inereased to $995,000, 
thirteen times the original amount. 

The Children’s Bureau, created in 1912, was given $25,640, 
with a staff of six persons. At the end of its second year it 
had 76 people on its pay rell, and its appropriation was 


| $164,000. In 1923 it cost $1,240,000. 
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It is proposed that we have a national marriage bureau and a 
national divorce bureau. These will start with a small begin- 
ning and then run into millions each year. 

We have under consideration a national education bill pro- 
posing a national educational bureau, with a place in the 
President’s Cabinet, to eost $100,000,.000 a year. 

It is proposed that we have a social welfare bureau, with an- 
other Cabinet minister at its head. 

Many of these objects are worthy, but are matters which 
should be controlled by the States. 

States are already spending enormous sums for the same 
projects: 

The duplication of nattonal effort will not supplant the work 
done by States; it will simply result in two sets of officers try- 
ing to do the same thing, with interference, confusion, and 
friction. 

if men want to destroy State government, why not be honest 
about it? Wipe out all the State lines and substitute one 
central government. Do away entirely with the duplication of 
government. 

A vote for this amendment is a move in that direction which 
will soon be followed by others of a like character. 

It is a breaking down, step by step, or, more properly 
speaking, measure by measure, of the functions of State 
government. 

We have too many laws, too many regulations, too many 
restrictions. 

The word “ Verboten,”’ which is a favorite sign in Germany, 
is now being seen all over America. 

Over 10,000 bills trying to regulate the conduet of the people 
and the affairs of our Nation are now before Congress. 

Nearly every one of our States have laws that relate to 
every conceivable subject. 

An attempt is now being made to duplicate all these State 
laws by national laws, creating new employees and simply 
duplicating the cest of government. 

We are having government by bureaucracy. 

We have bureaus investigating business, bureaus controlling 
commerce, bureaus dealing with every phase of American lite 

In 1916 we had 488,057 Government employees. In 1924 it 
has been inereased to 550,607. We pay this civilian army 
$3,800,000,000 a year. 

We can only guess what the cost of this new bureau woulkdl 
be, but if it is effective, it wil run into millions, If it is not 
made effective, it ought net to be put upon the statute books. 

I have heard of no demand for the passage of this amendment 
by the governors of States or the legislators of States. On the 
contrary, there has been a reeord of improvement which 
promises well for the future, and finally we must remember 
and emphasize the outstanding fact that this amendment will 
ultimately piace under Federal eontrol all persens under 18 
years. of age. 

The amendment will not affget the rich; it will affect the 
poor, 

The rich man’s home will not be invaded by the Federal 
policeman and inspector. It will be the poor man who again 
comes under national regulation. 

It will not be the rich man’s boy who will be controlled. It 
will be the son and daughter of the poor man. 

For these I plead some individuality of judgment, some of 
the rights of home, and some of the liberty that was handed 
down to us. 
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Those men and women who believe in one central govern- 
ment, who believe that all power should be vested in Washing- 
ton, will be consistent in the advocacy of this measure. 

Those who believe in local self-government, in the control of 
certain affairs by the State; who are opposed to bureaucracy ; 
who do not want a duplication of State effort by national 
effort; who do not want an increase in useless Federal em- 
ployees; who do not want an increase in Federal taxation, will 
not be justified, because of a special well-organized propaganda, 
in supporting this bill. 

Union labor will be the first to suffer under its provision, 
hecause it means one more extension of Federal power, an 
extension which will ultimately lead to a great national 
constabulary of police, controlling all affairs of our people, 
with its directing head in Washington appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 


We must remember that one dollar in every eight is now 
used for the purpose of National, State, and local govern- 
ment. Six and a half per cent of the net income of the Nation 


is spent for this purpose, and we must in addition remember 
a vote for this amendment is a vote to substitute a remote 
and distant authority for local authority which is at home 
and in direct contact with the matters to be regulated. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coorer of Ohio). The gentleman has 
that right. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, at the direction of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. TILLMAN] I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UpsHAw}]. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my concept 
of loyalty to the Constitution is not violated in my support of 
this amendment. ‘Che very preamble of that document declares 
that this Government was ordained and established partly for 
the purpose of promoting the general welfare. In Article V 
of the Constitution it is declared that Congress, whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to the Constitution. 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman also state by 
whom and for whom it was established’? 

Mr. UPSHAW. It was so plainly established by our fathers 
for the good of people yet to come that I hardly think it neces- 
sury to develop that idea. 

Mr. Chairman, this House deemed it necessary 
child labor law in, I believe, the Sixty-fifth Congress. 
vus declare unconstitutional. The law was passed because it 
had been feund out that State government had not proven 
adequate. It was impossible to produce a nation-wide concert 
action for the protection of the children, and because this 
Hiouse failed in its effort to keep upon the statute books the 
luw that was passed to promote the general welfare, the friends 
childhood come now and ask that the Constitution shall 
simply grant the Congress the privilege of passing a law for 
the protection of the children that will stay on the statute 
books. 

1 remember that the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hr] 
glanced admiringly at the galleries and said that he found himself 
unable at this time to be on the side of the women voters. I 
am reminded of the little hopeful who was wonderingly interested 
in the first visit of his paternal grandmother. She said to him, 
‘Tam your grandmother on your father’s side and have come to 
stay awhile with you.” He replied, “ If you expect to stay long 
around here you'd better get on mother’s side.” [Laughter.] 
The thing that concerns me is not the fact that these women 
ask for this measure, but it is because in asking for this 
measure they are gloriously right from their concept of a love 
for the child that even the father can not understand. [Ap- 
plause.} I think I have spoken to more children perhaps than 
any man on the floor of this House, nearly 4,000,000 of them, 
during my visits among the schools of America. I wish I could 
adequately explain to you the difference between the children 
who have been most of the time in the factories and those who 
have had opportunity to be outside of them. 

Because of an engagement made long ago to speak in New 
York Saturday night on “Americanism on the job,” and because 
I feel that that kind of talk is needed in New York right now, 
I will be compelled to miss the vote on this measure, but I want 
to go on record as favoring this and every other kind of legis- 
lation that gives the benefit of the doubt to that childhood from 
which the stalwart citizenship of America’s future must spring. 
Frankly, I am oppesed to the 18-year limit. I think it is too 
high and I would vote for an amendment to cut the age limit to 
15 or 16, for I believe in the old-fashioned doctrine taught me 
by my sane old-fashioned father that every boy ought to know 
how a tired man feels. 
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But between the avarice that would coin wealth out of de- 
pleted childhood and that child that has a right to be well 
born and well developed, I take my place on the side of the 
children. I am standing for the roses on their cheeks and the 
luster in their eyes. [Applause.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM]. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
gentleman five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for eight 
minutes. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I claim for myself that same 
Sympathetic interest in the welfare of children which every 
normal person must feel, and am in hearty accord with all 
proper legislation, State and National, which would safeguard 
and improve their conditions both of work and play, but I do 
not believe that these purposes will be best served by this 
measure Or that the necessity exists to adopt it. There are 
to-day child labor laws in 46 States of the American Union. 
Under the progress of State government the number of children 
engaged in gainful occupations has decreased 50 per cent ina 
single decade. Of the 1,060,858 now at work, 647,399 are found 
in agricultural pursuits, the great majority of whom assist their 
parents with the crops. Aside from the fundamental objections 
to centering all governmental power in Federal bureaus in 
Washington, can it be faithfully contended that a real neces- 
sity exists for this constitutional amendment in the light of the 
wonderful reduction in child labor in the States already so 
rapidly made? The Constitution should not be lightly or un- 
necessarily amended. The great improvement of the States 
under laws and agents of their own choosing negatives the 
necessity of authorizing an additional army of bureau agents 
at public expense to visit from Washington the people of the 
country and tell them how to run their homes, 

In the section where I live it is often difficult for the farmer 
to make ends meet even with the proper help of his children. 
We are asked now to vote for a measure which would give to 
the Federal Government the power to limit, regulate, aud pro- 
hibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. Three-fifths 
of the children who are working to-day are on the farms of our 
country. There may be some good reason to deprive the farmer 
of the services of his 16 or 17 year old boy, but 1 must confess 
that I for one am unable to find it.. Such labor is performed 
at a season when it does not interfere with the duties of school, 
and certainly those will not be found lacking who wili right- 
fully contend that wholesome work in the open air is helpful 
in promoting both the physical and mental welfare of the 
growing lad. Surely the agricultural States may be relied upon 
to solve their problems in the best interest of their people. 

In the old days we were told that the Government was 
founded on its homes. New teachers have now arisen who ad- 
vise us that the homes are founded on Government agents. And 
so this preposal seeks to follow this new philosophy and send 
to our firesides these guardian angels from Washington. ‘Tlie 
principal complaint with reference to child labor seems to be 
directed against those who work in agriculture, and the out- 
standing purpose seems to be to make of Federal agents the 
lares and penates of the rural home. They are to be the god- 
fathers to the farmers’ children. I want to picture in the brief 
time allotted me the visit of one of these Washington agents 
to the farmer’s roof under the operations of the pending propo- 
sition. And let it be understood in this connection that my re- 
marks have reference only to those unnecessary officers that 
this proposal would create and not to men and women now en- 
gaged in a faithful performance in the States of proper func- 
tions of the Federal Government. 

Let us suppose that the bureau officer arrives conveniently 
just before supper. Of course, he takes no scrip for his jour- 
ney, for the fearing farmer will furnish him with his daily 
bread and his nightly bed. He is greeted with that show of 
hospitality which his authority naturally insures. His wards, 
the children, are graciously allowed the privilege of packing 
his grip to the best room, and the rules are also sufficiently re- 
laxed to permit them to fill his car with water and oil and gas. 

And so he enters the farmer’s humble home with that com- 
mendable display of condescension which royalty can some- 
times manifest when visiting obliging subjects. An apprecia- 
tion of his importance is brought to his attention as he enters 
the door, for there, above the fireplace, where used to hang the 
old familiar motto. “ What is home without a mother?” is ah- 
other in its stead, which reads, “ What is home without a Fed- 
eral agent?” And over the door he observes with complacency 
another prayerful one, “Bureau officer, bless our home. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
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[Laughter.] What a fitting recognition of his supremacy! 
And then, the more to add to his comfort and to inspire a 
friendly concern for the welfare of the dependent household, 
the larder is emptied for the evening meal and he feeds on the 
best that the humble family can afford. 

I see the group gathered after supper in the combination 
sitting and bed room—the agent, the father and mother, John, 
the fine, strapping son of 17 summers, and Jim, his equally 
hearty 16-year-old brother. For their delectation the distin- 
guished guest kindly monopolizes the conversation and glibly 
descants upon the vast extent of his power, his importance, 
his prestige at the Capital. The attentive auditors listen in 
admiration and terror, eyeing with awe this Federal being 
so wonderfully and fearfully made. 

At length arrives the hour for the usual nightly devotion. 
Of course, the Federal agent is glad to conduct it, but he 
does not read, to be sure, from the good old family Bible on 
the table beside him, which through all the years has been “a 
lamp unto our feet and a light unto our path,” and ever should 
be. It does not teach quite the lesson he wishes to impress. 
So he substitutes for it an illuminating volume of his own, 
embodying the forceful precepts of the bureau. And these are 
the inspiring passages which his wisdom selects: 

Consider the Federal agent in the field; he toils not, neither 
does he spin; and yet I say unto you that even Solomon in all 
his populous household was not arrayed with powers like one 
of these. [Laughter and applause.] 

Children, obey your agents from Washington, for this is 
right. 

Honor thy father and thy mother, for the Government has 
created them but a little lower than the Federal agent. Love, 
honor, and disobey them. [Laughter.] 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, tell it to thy father and 
mother and let them do it. 

Six days shalt thou do all thy rest, and on the seventh day 
thy parents shall rest with thee. [Laughter.] 

Go to the bureau officer, thou sluggard; consider his ways 
and be idle. 

Toil, thou farmer’s wife; thou shalt have no servant in thy 
house, nor let thy children help thee. 

And all thy children shall be taught of the Federal agent, 
and great shall be the peace of thy children. 

Thy children shall rise up and call the Federal agent blessed. 
[Laughter.] 

These are the new and strange doctrines which he would 
preach. 

Quite naturally, after the solemn contemplation of such novel 
instruction, the children of the company seek diversion in song, 
and quite as naturally the Federal agent leads them. The 
songs are the old ones, to be sure, but changed sufficiently to 
conform to the new conditions. First they sing the grand old 
tunes about father. 


What's the matter with father? He’s all wrong. 
The Federal agent told us so and modified this song. 
“The old man has to work,” said he, 
“But you just pattern after me.” 
What's the matter with father? He’s all wrong. 


And then that other old favorite: 


Nobody works but father; 
And we hang ‘round all day, 
Feet in front of the fire, 
Spending our time in play. 
Mother helps a little; 
So does Sister Ann; 
But the guy that works at our house 
Is our old man, 


{Laughter and applause.] 
After these helpful melodies the children gladly join in a 
dear old modern song about mother: 


Sure, I love the dear silver you dream of by day, 

And the brow that is furrowed from drawing your pay; 
I press the dear fingers that meddle with me; 

O, there ne'er was a mother like Agent McGee. 


{Laughter. ] 

Then they warble that plaintive old air of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War days, “ Just break the news to mother.” It has been 
appropriately altered, of course, and the tender term of “ bureau 
man” has been substituted for the more prosaic word of 
“mother.” It is true the alteration hinders somewhat the 
rythmical flow of the original lines, but is there not adequate 
compensation for this in the added strength of the sentiment? 
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Just break the news to the bureau man; 
He loves me as no other ean; 

Just tell him not to wait for me 

For I'm not coming home. 

He is the only other 

Who's dearer than my mother; 

So kiss his dear, sweet lips for me 

And break the news to him. 


Finally, the group breaks up for the night. The agent, the 
cynosure-of all eyes and the observed of all observers, uncom- 
plainingly remains in the choicest quarters to muse further 
on the blessings of his supremacy; the father and mother, hope- 
ful but bewildered, slowly wend their mystified way to the 
cottonseed bin, for lack of the spare room they have longed for, 
there to doze and meditate hazily upon this new order of crea- 
tion; the big, stalwart boys betake themselves to their accus- 
tomed places, marveling at the wisdom and authority of their 
governmental parent and purposing firmly in their hearts some 
day to be themselves wonderful Federal agents. 

The next morning the agent and the boys slumber peacefully 
on until father and mother apprise them that by their joint 
efforts the breakfast is ready. At length it is over and the 
parents must offer tkeir humble apologies to their guest and 
depart, for it behooves father to leave for the cotton fields to 
pick the fleecy staple from the bolls, perhaps accompanied on the 
cotton rows by his wife; but for the further entertainment of 
the Federal visitor the strapping John is left at home to pick 
a fleeting tune on the zither, accompanied on the organ by his 
brother Jim. [Laughter.] 

Is it not a beautiful picture? Who would not help speed its 
happy realization by voting for this measure? 

Oh, what a marvelous creature is the Federal agent. Oh, 
how the people love him. I can not cite the following in- 
stances with approval, and refer to them facetiously, of course, 
but they are indicative of the regard in which the Federal 
agent has heretofore been held in some quarters. To those who 
have expressed the fear that Government agents may not be 
able to make themselves at home and grow accustomed to the 
new locations to which they may be assigned, let me bring it 
to their remembrance that in the old days some of the Federal 
agents, who have ventured into the mountains of Kentucky 
and Arkansas and Tennessee to regulate the labor of some of 
the citizens, have become so permanently attached to the local 
soil that they will leave it nevermore. [Laughter.] Let us 
hope for a happier fortune for those whom we now arrange to 
create. 

Where and when, my friends, will the establishment of Fed- 
eral bureaus end? This proposal plans to take their agents to 
our very homes. Washington is to direct all our energies and 
tell us what to do. Individual incentive and effort and zeal 
are to be no longer necessary. Our emotions will be prompted 
from the Federal Capital. If we continue this course, some day 
we may reach the time when we may appropriately paraphrase 
the familiar verse and say: 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
“This is my own, my bureau land!” 


[Applause. ] 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Taavr]. 

Mr, TAGUE. Mr. Chairman of the committee, a great deal 
has been said here to-day by the opponents of this bill that 
it constitutes an assault on the age-old institution of State 
rights. The matter of sustaining and maintaining State rights 
is not a matter to be lightly set aside, and I am generally in 
full accord with the safeguarding of the sovereign rights of 
the several States of our Union. However, a more important 
matter, in my opinion, is safeguarding the futures of the 
children of the country who will some day direct the destinies, 
government, and interests of the States. Their rights precede 
the rights of States, and this bill proposes to give every child 
in the United States the protection of its National Govern- 
ment against the avarice of big business. 

If it appeared at all possible, perhaps it would be best to 
leave this all-important matter in the hands of the govern- 
ments of our States, but thdt has already been tried without 
success. There is such a wide variation in the standards of 
child labor by the various States that there is need for 
uniform laws whereby a child resident of one State will have 
the same opportunities, the same protection, as the children 
of other States. Under our present condition it is not true 
“that all men are created equal.” Only 18 of our 48 States 
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now have child labor laws to equal or surpass the two Federal | tember 1, 1916. This last law became operative April 25, 1919, 
child labor laws which have been in operation during the past | and was in effeet until May 15, 1922, when it was held to be 


decade. One State has set no minimum working age for chil- | uneonstitutional by the United States Supreme Court on the 


dren; 46 States fix it at 14 years or higher for boys and girls | ground that it was not a valid exercise of the right of Congress 
in factories or stores-and canneries. One State does not regu- to levy and collect taxes. ‘These setbacks which this type of 
late the working day for children in any way; 17 States allow | legislation have reeeived appear to have aeted as an incentive 
children under 16 to work 9, 10, or 11 hours a week; and only for the further employment of children in gainfel occupations, 


30 States limit the working day for chfldren under 16 years 
to 8 hours a day. Four States have no prohibition of night 
work for children umder 16; 1 State prohibits night work for 
children under 14 years 6 months; 5 States prohibit night 
work for ehildren under 16, with exemptions for certain 
favored industries; and 36 States prohibit night work for chil- | must recognize the equal rights of every child in the United 
(lren under 16. Wifteen States allow the employment of chil- | States to his hours of schooling and his hours of playing. 
dren under 16 im mines and quarries and 7 States prohibit in | Exploit of children in industry is profitable for stockholders 
mines but not in quarries. Seven States prehibit night work | in manufacturing, mining, and agricultural pursuits, but it 
for children under 16, with exemptions, and 26 without ex- | constitutes a serious loss to the welfare of our country. 
emptions. ‘Thirty States have no street trade laws applying to In conclusion I am just as willing that the provisions con- 
boys, and only 10 States have state-wide haws. tained in this act be imposed on Massachusetts as I am for 
Several days ago we eonsidered a restrictive immigration | them to be imposed on Mississippi. I feel confident that this 
itl and it was passed by this Heuse, and subsequently by the | act if presented for the approval of the Massachusetts Legis- 
Senate. During the hearings on that bill before the Com-| jature will be approved almost unanimously. I hope the legis- 
iniitee on Immisration and Naturalization much stress was | latures of every other State in the Union will do likewise. 
laid on the illiteracy of the inhabitants of some sections of the Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes 
country. When that bill was being considered in the Efouse | to the gentleman from Texas {[Mr. BLanron]. 
I stated that 1 desired no controversy with the compilers of Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania give 
those statistics, but assuming the figures presented are correct me three minutes? 


there is presented a very good argument for the enactment of Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, fn recogni- 
vsacy found i the Cnied States shoul he laid'at tee donuts | tian of the gentleman from ‘Texas, who so frequently interrupts 
the State legislatures which have failed te enact State laws ve are trying to pass some legislation, I yleld him three 
requiring the school attendance of minors. Eighteen States or eee j 
have no definite educational requirement for children leaving Lr ce eiaee The gentleman is recognized for five 
school to go to werk; only 12 States require the completion of = 
eighth grade before issuing aaheanaed contificnten, and in Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, until a short time ago I 
some of these the enforcement of such laws is neglected and | thought that I would support this amendment, but I have beem 
inadequate. giving serious thought to the question during the past few 
Speaking for myself, there is ne element of sectionalism in | G@ys, and the more I think about it the more convinced I be- 
my desire for the enactment of this bill. While the Southern | Come that I should vote against it. 
States have a larger percentage of child labor than any other| If this power to control ali childrem under 18 years of age 
section of the country because of the predominance of agriewl-| is once given to the Federal Government by the States, it 
ture in the South, the New England States have a larger pro- | Will be given for all thme te come, and there will be no getting 
portion of child labor in nonagricultural werk than any other | it back. The Federal Government never gives up any of its 
section. Pennsylvania has a larger number ef children em-| Power. Twenty-five States might sadly repent of such action, 
ployed in manufacturing than any ether State. So, while | Yet they would be powerless to reetify the mistake. 
seme of my colleagues may feet this bill is directed against Some of our colleagues seem to imagine that fathers and 
their particular section ef the country, this is not true. The | Mothers are so very cruel to their children that it is necessary 
census of 1920 shews that there are 1,060,858 children between | to give over their management and control to the Federal Gey- 
the ages ef 10 and 15, inelusive, employed in the United States, | ermment, in order that they may reeeive just treatment. They 
Six hundred and forty-seven thousand three hundred and nine | Seem te assume that there is no harshness and nothing cold- 
are employed in agricultural pursuits, 7.191 in mining, 185,337 | Dloeded im the Government's attitude toward children. Very 
in manufacturing, 18.912 in transportation pursuits, 63,368 in | fortunately we have in our minds some very sad experiences 
trade, 1,130 in public service, 3,465 in professional service, | D0W to guide us, for until just recently the Government has 
54,006 in domestic and personal serviee, and 80,140 in clerica} | had the authority to go into every home in our Republic, and 
occupations. All of these figures represent children engaged in | in peace time, without the knowledge or consent of the mother 
gainful occupations at an age when they should be at school. | ®nd father, through the blandishments of slick-tongued recruit- 
In some States absence from school of large numbers of ing officers, induce young boys to run away from home and 
children when seasonal activities are at the highest point is | enlist in the Army and the Navy. 
common. Harvesting crops, canning, and other activities in| And if these young boys happened to be 18 years of age, their 
which children can be employed profitably attract the children | parents had no way on earth to get thenr out. These young 
away from schools. There is urgent need for regulation—ani- | boys have been placed down im the held of a ship, and forced 
form regulation—of this menace te the man and woman of | to shovel coal in furnaces, dirty, black, and perspiring under 
generations to follow ours. The census of 1920 shows nearfy | heat so intense that few men unaccustomed to it can 
5,000,000 iMiterates in the United States. The continuance of | stand it. They have learned that their promised fairy trip of 
the existing laws regulating child Iabor will not diminish this | pleasure and sight-seeing around the world was but a dream, 
flrure proportionately, and it is for Congress to set to require | and that the reality was drudgery @ hundred times worse than 
every child to have a measure of edueation sufficient at least | any they had ever imagined they were suffering in healthful 
te remove him from the elass of illiterates. Under this bill | work on their father’s farm, and they pined with intense long- 
this can be done. ‘ing for home and mother and farm again. And they weuld 
The House Committee on the Judiciary has favorably re- | get letters stating that their mother was distracted and sick; 
ported this bill—House Joint Resetution Ne. 184—and recom- | that their father was unable to carry on the work; that the 
mends its passage. It should pass, for it is legislation for | mortgage would soon become due, and that unless they could 
remedying an evil which threatens the future prosperity of our | come home their mother might tose her mind. But when appli- 
country. Previous attempts have been mde to remedy this | cation for discharge was made they learned that none of those 
evil of child Iabor by statutory law, and they have failed | facts were sufficient, and they would have to serve out their 
because of their failure to eonform with the previsions of our | term of enlistment. We have learned something about the mild 
Constitution. On September 1, 1916, the first child labor lew | treatment our Gevermment aecords young boys. 
was adopted and became operative one year after. On June 3, And we know from experience just how very hard it is to 
1918, the United States Supreme Cowrt by a vete of five to four | break loose the Government’s hold? on young boys, once it has 
declared that act unconstitutional on the ground that it was | gotten eontrol of them. We know 
not a legitimate exereise of congressional power to regulate | hard a fight it took for Members of 
interstate commerce. On February 24, 1919, Congress included | held and pass a law that hereafter ne boy under 
in the revenwe act of 1978 a prevision fer a 10 per cent tax | of age shall be taken from his home in 
to be imposed on establishments employing children in viola- | during peace times without the written 
tion of the age and hour standards provided by the act of Sep- | and mother. 


and passege of these two laws by Congress have really done 
more harm than good. It now requires that we utilize every 
means at our dispesal to prevent further infringements on the 
twice expressed intent of Congress. There no longer is any 
middle ground; we have our duty set squarely before us. We 
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Thank God such a law was passed by this Congress, But 
it took many years to do it. Members have raised the ques- 
tion every year in every Congress since I have been here, but 
would be met by a determined fight against such emancipation 
each time. For years it seemed to many of us that it was 
almost impossible to break loose this strangle hold our Gov- 
ernment had upon the young boys of this country. But this 
Congress finally broke it. And thenceforth no boy under 2 
years of age can be taken into the Army or Navy during peace 
times against the wish of his parents. 

State legislatures are directly responsible to the fathers and 
mothers they represent. Only one forty-eighth of the Con- 
gress are directly responsible to the parents of a particular 
State. From what I know about Congress I am not willing to 
believe that it will pass only wholesome measures. I have 
seen it get into a mood and record votes that seemed absurd 
and ridiculous. 

I have seen brute force exerted on this floor. I have seen 
steam rollers operate, when it would be impossible even to 
discuss a pending measure. I have seen bills with over 100 
printed pages reported by committees for passage which had 
not been read by committee, and I have seen numerous Mem- 
bers vote on important measures when they hurriedly inquired 
of the Doorkeeper as to what issue was up just before casting 
their vote. I have seen Congress under “spells,” and I am 
unwilling to transfer to it all control over the Texas boys 
and girls of my native State. I much prefer that the legisla- 
ture of Texas should handle this question for the people of 
Texas. 

I was very much impressed by the speech of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. He spoke of his legislature out 
in Missouri, a house of 144 members, and a senate of 44 mem- 
bers, and a governor, being better able to decide the question 
for the State of Missouri than a bureau here in Washington. 
I believe that the legislature of the State of Texas is better 
able to handle this question for the boys and girls of my 
State than is Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania use some of his time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
care to use some more of his time? : 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LintHicum). 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
amendment to the Constitution which gives to Congress the 
right to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons under 
18 years of age. I realize, of course, that it will be argued that 
the States are protected by section 2, which says: 


The powers of the several States are unimpaired except that the 
operation of State laws are suspended to the extent necessary to 
give effect to legislation enacted by Congress. 


Thomas Jefferson said: 


I am for preserving to the States the powers not yielded by them to 
the Union, and I am not for transferring all the powers of the States 
to the General Government. 


No one can successfully deny that this amendment, if adopted 
by the States, will place it in the power of Congress to control 
all the activities of persons under 18 years of age. I know of no 
grant of Federal power which more deeply affects the activities 
of our people and which centralizes in the Federal Government 
& greater power than does this proposed amendment. The very 
rooftree of the home is invaded. 

Human relations, whose regulation was reserved to the States 
and their people, are by this measure vested in the National 
Government. If Congress assumes the right under this pro- 

amendment to legislate as to what work can be performed 
by children under 18 years of age, it has likewise the right to 
prescribe under what conditions and under what educational 
facilities they may work. 

If it has power to prescribe the educational facilities nec- 
essary for work of children under 18 years of age, it has like 
power to prescribe when, where, and under what conditions 
they may be educated. You may say this is far-fetched, is 
carrying to the extreme, and so forth, but who is there before 
me to-day who dreamed that under the eighteenth amendment, 
which presumably was limited to “intoxicating liquor for 
beverage purposes,” ever imagined that Congress would go so 
far as to define one-half of 1 per cent as intoxicating, or would 
regulate the manufacture of industrial alcohol and the various 
other ramifications which are possible under the Volstead Act, 
carrying the eighteenth amendment into effect, which every- 


body believed meant what it said and said what it meant 
when it was adopted. Who can define to what extent laws are 
possible through this {nnocent-looking child-labor amendment 
now under consideration? 

I feel that in matters purely local, where conditions are dit- 
ferent in almost every State of the Union, State matters should 
be left to regulation by the States. The people of Maryland 
are self-reliant and self-respecting. They have no desire to 
further enlarge the powers of the Federal Government and 
to it designate those things which they can better perform 
through their State legislation. The Federal Government is 
already burdened with innumerable affairs, diversified inter- 
ests, and overhead expenses. 

Why should Maryland or any other State desire to give to 
men from all parts of the Union the right to legislate as to 
what the children in the respective States may do? Why 
should they desire to interfere or meddle in any way with our 
domestic relations when we are fully competent to perform 
that service, and have by splendid legislation fully protected 
the children of our State? Our Federal Government was not 
framed nor created to be a social government or to regulate 
people’s private or family affairs, but solely for common de- 
fense and common trade. It is true it has been stretched by 
construction and grant until it is actually becoming an un- 
wieldy bureaucracy. We can not experiment with amend- 
ments; no Federal grant of power once made has ever been re- 
ealled. The Federal Government has by amendment, con- 
struction, and grant centralized about itself almost all powers 
of government, and if this grant is made, there will be little 
left of our much-vaunted State rights, or local self-government, 
for which our ancestors fought in the Revolution, and which 
they thought had been forever preserved to their posterity, 
as recited in the preamble to the Constitution. 

A great rent was made in this charter of liberty by the 
eighteenth amendment, but I verily believe this proposed 
child-labor amendment will go further into the domestic and 
personal relations of our people. 

The regulation of child labor is very essential and should be 
performed by the States themselves. The people should not 
allow themselves to become divorced from it and delegate the 
responsibility therefor to the Federal Government, far removed 
from the wants and wishes of the individual. We should not 
allow ourselves to become so obsessed with the regulation of 
this important detail as to lead us to permit an attack upon our 
American principles and to destroy the purport of the Constitu- 
tion. 

This amendment wounds it in a vital spot. There would be 
little to say after this breach. We will be well on our way 
toward centralization, which has brought about the disruption 
of so many nations of history. 

The amendment, if adopted, will not be through the vote of 
the people, but “ by legislatures” which perhaps have not been 
elected with reference to the amendment or perhaps elected be- 
fore the amendment was proposed, or perhaps called into 
special session for its adoption, Certainly if this amendment is 
to be submitted it should be by conventions elected for that pur- 
pose, which would at least give it the sanction by vote of the 
people so far as can be had under the Constitution. 

We can not afford to abandon our solemn obligation to pre- 
serve local self-government and all the rights and cherished 
privileges which the people reserved for themselves when they 
entered into contractual relations in the beginning of our Gov- 
ernment when we ordained and established the Federal Con- 
stitution. For me I am willing to legislate for all powers 
granted under the Constitution, but am opposed to further ex- 
tensions thereof. [Applause.] 

The State of Maryland and its people should be foremost 
among the guardians of our Constitution. It is a noteworthy 
incident that it was the Maryland-Virginia convention which 
met at Annapolis that called the convention to meet in Phila- 
delphia in 1787, at which latter convention the present Federal 
Constitution was framed, discussed, and finally adopted, 

The Constitution written at Philadelphia was submitted to the 
various States, and had been pending before them for ratifica- 
tion for more than six months when the convention of the State 
of Maryland met for the purpose of taking action on the sub- 
ject. In several States it had been under close investigation 
and had been ratified by some. The question had been raised 
in their several conventions and it was thoroughly understood, 
that upon the ratification of the Constitution by nine States 
or more it was certain that several amendments would be pro- 
posed to that instrument securing certain reserved rights to the 
States. It was manifest to Maryland that these amendments 
would be proposed and agreed to by the mutual consent of the 
States even though the Constitution had been already ratified, 
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It wus plainly agreed and understood by the Maryland con- 
vention as the debates will show that no power was to be -re- 
linquished except that which was delegated by the terms of the 
Constit convention of Maryland by resolution rati- 
fied the titution by a vote of 63 to 11, with the plain under- 
ling and obligation that the amendments proposed by Gov- 


( 
standil 


ition. The 


Cor 


ernor Hancock and Samuel Adams, of Massachusetts, and | 
rhomas Jefferson, of Virginia, would be ratified by the States 
thereafter. The great Marylander, Luther Martin, had laid his 
views before the convention and the people of Maryland, and 


after giving due consideration to all that he had said, and the 
things said and done in the other conventions, Maryland gave 
her consent to the Constitution upon the sole ground that she 
delegated only certain powers and reserved all others to herself. 
Little did the fathers dream of the incursions which are being 
made upon their compact resulting in the vast centralization 
of power in the Federal Government. [Applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Maryland yields back 
one minute. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Shall I yield time, I will inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cook]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for three minutes, 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, if 
we are to take literally that which several gentlemen have 
stated here, it would appear as theugh we were enacting a 
law to prohibit boys and girls from working upon the farms. 


That is not the proposition at all. And it would appear fur- 
ther as though by our action here we would be taking from 
the States certain rights that now belong to them. I recognize 


those rights cf the States, and also the rights of the Federal 
Covernnient. We are doing nothing whatever of that kind. 
All that this bedy can do is to propose the amendment and 


the States will decide whether they will surrender their rights 
und let the regulate this question. That question 
will rest upon the judgment of the several States. [Applause.] 
This Congress can not take the power to regulate child labor 
the States without the States voluntarily surrendering 
that authority. Therefore all that we are doing is to propose it. 
This question has been discussed in the country for 25 years. 
The Democratic Party while in power passed the first child 
labor law, which was held unconstitutional. Then later on 
unother chiid labor law was passed and that was held to be 
void. The question has been agitated for all of this time, so 
thet the question has been discussed to such an extent that 
it has certainly become a national question, and the people 
are entitled to an opportunity to express their 


Congress 


{ 
rom 


of the States 
opinions thereon, 

That is all we are doing. I recognize the rights of the 
States. But that is not the question here. It is for the States 
themselves to say whether they will surrender these rights or 
not. I respect the wisdom of our fathers. If we are to TIis- 
ten to some of the arguments here one would suppose that 
our fathers intended to put into the Constitution a declara- 
tion that we never should amend it. 

Why, the very first Congress which assembled after the 
Constitution was ratified proposed 10 amendments; then we 
had 2 more: then we had 3 more growing out of the Civil 
War; then the Democratic Party proposed 2 more and made 
a fight for amending the Constitution as to the income tax 
and the election of Senators by the direct vote of the people. 
Gentlemen talk about surrendering the rights of the States. 
As a matter of fact, the States must first voluntarily surrender 
those rights before this amendment can become a part of the 
Constitution. [Appiause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Merrrrr}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, this propesed amendment 
to the Constitution is most difficult to diseuss, especially for 
one who finds himself wable to support it. Its very name 
carries with it a sentimental appeal which affects everyone, 
and an implication that anyone opposing it favors child labor, 
Of course no one wishes to have children or children’s labor 
exploited in any direetion or by anyone and everyone naturally 
feels that children must be protected by any necessary legis- 
lation. Therefore, as to the objects to be attained I suppose 
there is no difference of opinion, but the question is how, in 
the end, the children of this Nation are best to be protected; 


what is necessary legislation; and where should such neces- 
sary legislation be enacted. During the past 20 years there 
has been a great awakening in this country and throughout 
the world to what is called social justice. The results have 
in many cases been beneficial. The motives of all associations 
looking toward social betterment are good and they are fostered 
by good and public spirited men and women. It happens almost 
universally, however, that these associations want immediate 
improvement of the conditions concerning which they complain, 
and they generally desire that these improvements shall be 
accomplished by law. There is a curious and mistaken notion 
in the minds of most people, and especially American people, 
that if you pass a law embodying good motives the evil is 
automatically cured. They fail to remember that in a democ- 
racy, where every individual is a part of the government, the 
only possible way to produce real reforms is first to educate 
and reform the individual units. They fail to bear in mind 
that no democratic government in any respect can be beiter 
than the average public opinion of its units. In these times, 
therefore, .when so many so-called reform movements are under 
way, it is particularly important to base one’s judgment on 
the consideration of fundamental social and economic law and 
to bear in mind that real reforms must come slowly because 
they must, in the end, depend upon enlightened public opinion, 
which must in turn depend upon the education of the individual. 
And in this country it is especially important to bear in mind 
the fundamental political structure of the Government. It is 
of little force to cite what other countries such as England 
or Germany or France do or have done in the matter of edu- 
eation or social welfare, because those countries are relatively 
small in extent and have grown from an entirely different base. 

We must remember that this country is continental in extent, 
with a heterogeneous population, with the widest variety of 
physical and climatic eonditions, and the widest variety of in- 
dustrial conditions. We must remember also that the States 
were in existence before the United States, and that it was the 
States which, by surrendering certain definite parts of their 
sovereignty, formed the Union, and each State reserved all its 
rights not specifically surrendered te the United States. This 
was no mere form of words, but throughout the entire history 
of the country it has been recognized that the States and their 
sovereignty are absolutely essential to the life ef the Govern- 
ment. Many statesmen have declared from time to time that 
to carry on our Government properly the States, if they had 
not existed, must have been created, because ft is not possible 
under existing conditions in our country properly to regulate 
social affairs through any central agency. 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I must decile, because I have very lim- 
ited time. 

The States in forming this Union surrendered of their sov- 
ereignty only what was neeessary for the purposes for which 
the new Government was adopted. These purposes are thus 
described by Hamilton in No. 23 of the Federalist: 


The common defense of the members; the preservation of the public 
peace, as well against internal convulsions as external attacks; the 
regulation of commerce with other nations and between the Status; 
the superintendence of our intercourse, political and commercial, with 
foreign countries. 


And the statement of the powers reserved to the States is set 
forth by Madison in Nos. 45 and 56 of the Federalist: 


The powers reserved to the several States will extend to all the 
objeets which im the erdinary course of affairs concern the lives, Tib- 
erties, and properties of the people amd the internal order, tmprove 
meni, and presperity of the State. * * ® 

By the superimtending care of these (the States) all the more 
domestic and personal interests of the people will be regulated and 
provided for. With the affairs of these the people will be more fa- 
miliarly and minutely conversant. 


Tf the separation and distinction of powers above set forth 
were important when the Union was founded, how much more 
important are they when the country has extended itself 
across the continent and has grown from a handful of people 
to a population of more than a hundred million. Meanwhile, 
the variety of interests and the complexity of social relations, 
compered with colonial days, have Increased a hundredfold. 
The truth of this statement is emphasized by the fact that of 
the States which have already adopted child-labor legislation, 
or which are endeavoring to legistate wisely and with the in- 
terest of the child in view, nearly every one has made excep- 
tions and special provisions to cover conditions peculiar to that 
State. Tt is obviously impossible, even if this constitutional 
amendment should be passed, for any central authority here in 

















Washingten, whether the Congress or a bureau, to make laws 
nnd regulations whieh shall previde for the differing population 
and differing conditions in the several States as wisely as these 
States eam provide for themselves. Lf the reply is made that 
these variations can be taken care of by bureau regulations, 
then you will have a government of mem and not of law. 

There has beem of late years a strong tendency for the 
United States to absorb more and more of the so-called police 
power of the States. We have the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missiom running our entire transportation system. We have 
the Federal Trade Commission, with its strong arm reaching 
out to affect every commercial business and enterprise. We 
have United States tax commissioners sending their agents 
into every office and every probate court and every home. And 
we have a United States prohibition commissioner attempting 
to guard, in one direction at least, the morals of our citizens. 

I am not arguing new whether some of these activities are 
not necessary or whether some of them may not be beneficial, 
but I am pointing out that this temdency and this legislation 
have had the effect of turning the eyes of the country in all 
cases where any wrong is supposed to exist or where any im- 
prevement im existing conditions. is desired, net to the State 
legislature, net perhaps to their own city or town government, 
but to Washington. This tendeney has the result of diminish- 
ing the feeling of personal respensibility and municipal re- 
sponsibility and State responsibility. Any man or any com- 
munity feels more imterested and more coneerned in anything 
for which he himself is responsibile and in whieh he himself 
has a part. Washington is se far away and the United 
States has so miny millions of people in it that it is difficult 
for any individual or any community to feel either much re- 
sponsibility for govermmental activities or to feel that what 
that individual or community does can have much effect on 
the general result. 

The secondary effect of this feeling is a lack of interest, a 
lack of responsibility, and to that extent the weakening of 
democratie self-gevernment. If I am right im these general 
observations, it would seem to be clear that, if it can be done, it 
will be better for the communities and better for the children 
themselves if their special communities can feel their respen- 
sibility and have the aetual care of their welfare. 

In the hearings Miss Abbott, head of the Cliéldren’s Bureaw 
of the Department of Labor, was asked how long there had 
been definite progress in the United States with reference to 
the imprevement of conditions of child labor, to which she 
replied as follows: 


Well, of course, the whole theory has completely changed in 100 
years. One hundred years ago child laber was thonght to be a good 
thing and was advocated. [In that 100 years there has been a conrpiete 
change of public opinion with reference to it. That change of opinion 


came slowly, but before the Civil War five or six States had started | 


toward regulation amd control. Most of the regulation and control, 
however, has come in the last 20 years, since the census of r900. 


And later in the same hearing she was asked whether the 
agents ef the bureau found any general drift of opinion in the 
States in favor of improving conditions, and she replied as fol- 
lows: 

I think very great improvements have been made in a number of 
directions in the last 20 years. If we include the whole range of child 
welfare—dependent, neglected children and delinqnent children, child 
health, and all sorts and kinds of public undertakings for children— 
great improvement has been made. 


It seems clear, therefore, from this testimony—and I think it 
is within the knowledge of every man in this House—that the 
States are gradually, and indeed rapidly, not only appreciating 
the importance of protecting growing children from exploita- 
tion but they are legislating effectively in that direction. It 
will be found in the hearings that there are practically no 
States now without some beneficial child legislation and very 
few States where the conditions are said to be really bad. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 

Mr. MBRRITT. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman five additional minutes. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut is ree- 
ognized for five additional minutes. 

Mr. MERRITT. Many statistics and figures are given in 
the hearings te show how many children throughout the country 
are engaged in gainful occupation, but when these are sifted 
it will be found that nearly all of them are engaged in agri- 
culture in one form or another, that practically all are en- 
gaged only part time and during their school vacations, and 
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they entirely fail te show that any considerable number are 
injured by the work which they doe. Gentlemen in faver of 
this amendment have stated thut they are moved by the prin- 
eiple involved, and not by the particular numbér of children 
affected. But I think that the. statistics affect the principle 
in this way, namely, that they show, and Miss Abbott's testi- 
mony shows, that local sentiment is gradually taking eare of 
this question. If the principle of self-reli 





lance and initiative 


and interest in the Government is the pri which this 
eountry has grown and on which it must h t only for 
its growth but for fits very life; if these characts s are 
important, then I say that United States control! of th« ial 
life of the family and the individual as permitted by this child 
labor amendment will do the present generation and coming 


generations of this country in the aggregate more harm than 
good. They will see and their parents will see United States 
inspeetiors, directed frem Washingtern, in every farm and in 
every factory and .im every family from Maine to Califernia 
and from Florida te Oregon. They will feel that the renal 
pewer and the real responsibility in this country is in Wash- 
ingten, and not in their own State and their own community, 
and this feeling, im my opinion, will do mere to weaken the 
feeling of civie responsibility and civie pride, and therefore 
in the end do more harm to these children and their descend- 
ants than any possible good which can come out of this child 
labor amendment. Remember that every good whieh can come 
out of it is already accomplished by State action in nearly all 
the States, and will in the very near future be accomplished 
in all the remaining States. 

A generation is not a long period of time in the life of a 
nation, but the blightimg effect of taking away the police power 
of the States and eentrahizing it in Washington will be per- 
petual. In an address before the American Bar Association in 
August, 1922, Mr. Coolidge, then Vice President, said: 

In a republic the law reflects rather tham creates a standard of con- 
duct. To dragoon the body when the need is to replenish the soul 
will end in revolt. 


Mr. Coolidge was not then speaking of any specific law or of 
any specific movement, but what he said was ef very general 
and important application. Applying it te the matters covered 
by this amendment it is of supreme importance that what Mr. 
Coolidge speaks of as the standard of conduct should be created 
in the different States and communities by enlightened local 
opinion, and that it should not be forced upon them by any 
eentral authority, whether constitutional or otherwise. 

I do not like to inject into a discussion of a question of this 
sort the question of apprepriations, because, while the ex- 
pense of Government and Government bureaus is important, 
it is not so important as the prineiple involved. But it is 
perfectly evident that if this amendment passes and the 
Children’s Bureau, or whatever bureau has charge of the carry- 
ing out of this law, begins te function, the growth of its ac- 
tivities and the number ef its employees will surpass the 
greatest expectation or fears, as the case may be, of any 
Member here. It was shown in the hearings that the Children’s 
Bureau began in 1915 with an appropriation of $25,000, and 
that to-day, less than 10 years later, its appropriation is 
$1,400,000. In 1900 there were in the United States administra- 
tion, outside of the regular departments, three independent es- 
tablishments with an annual appropriation of $820,000. kn 
1920 there were 33 independent establishments for which the 
appropriation was $650,000,000, which fs $200,000,000 more than 
was required in 1900 to operate all the departments ef the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? The gentleman 
should state that those figures Inelude the amount te enforce 
the maternity law. 

Mr. MERRITT. I ean net yield. . The gemtlemam can cor- 
rect my statement im some other way. 

Practically all of the States which have legislated om this 
subject have confined their legislation to children up to 16 
years of age. This amendment preposes to cive Congress the 
right to legislate up te 18. years of age. I do net knew the 
reason for this, but L think that mest of these whe listen to 
me will agree that when a hoy gets to be 16, certainly with 
the help of his parents or frignds he cam quite as well deter- 
mine what is best for him to do as some bureau chief in Wash- 
ingtom cam determine for him. I de not see why, if the Con- 
gress is to contrel a bey or girl up to 18, the centrol should not 
continue up to 23, and if it is to have power to regulate 
employment up to 18, why it should net have power to regulate 
all other personal and family relations? If this amendment 
carries it will undoubtedly be followed later by other encroach- 
ments of the United States in other directions; so that in the 
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end the different States will be like the Departments of France 
or like the different parts of the German Empire and will be 
governed or practically governed by commissioners from Wash- 
ington 

The whole question was admirably summed up during the 
hearings by my able friend from Texas [Mr. SuMNeERs], when 
he said that the two views— 


represent a conflict between the two ideas of government. One is 
that you should have government come up from the people; and the 
other is that the Federal Government, with an elected personnel of 
less than 600 and between five and six hundred thousand appointed 
officials should substitute its will and government for the will and 
government of the people of the States or citizens of the States. 


To picture all the youth of this country, boys and girls, legis- 
lated into idleness for the first 18 years of life is startling, 
and yet if you pass this amendment it is quite possible. Who 
can tell what effect on future Congresses the zeal of bureaus 
and their agents and the propaganda of well-meaning societies 
may have? If you pass this amendment one can easily picture 
a Federal agent standing guard on a farm to prevent the 
children from 18 down from helping their father in his work. 
There is now a general complaint that young people do not want 
to work. Is it likely that these complaints will diminish if, 
by law, you prevent all of them, even those who want to work, 
from working for 18 years? 

It may be said that no “ongress will enact a law so fan- 
tastic; but why should we, even by constitutional amendment, 
give opportunity for such fantastic legislation? Gentlemen, it 
is a solemn thing to amend our Constitution, and it is a solemn 
thing to take away from the State, the town, and the family 
direct responsibility for their children, Consider well before 
you vote to do it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Beae, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 


mittee had had under consideration House Joint Resolution 184 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 
WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT COMMISSION (H. bOCcC. NO, 243) 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and 
with the accompanying papers referred to the Committee on 


Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

1am submitting herewith for your consideration the report of 
the World War Foreign Debt Commission, dated April 25, 1924, 
together with a copy of the agreement referred to therein, pro- 
viding for the settlement of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of 
Hungary to the United States of America. The agreement has 

been executed on April 25, 1924, with my approval, subject to 
’ the approval of Congress, pursuant to the authority conferred 
by act of Congress approved February 9, 1922, as amended by 
the act of Congress approved February 28, 1923. 

I recommend the approval and authorization of this agree- 
ment. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
Tue Wuire Howser, April 25, 1924. 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT RIO DE JANEIRO (S. DOC. NO. 98) 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, for- 
warding, in conformity with section 9 of the joint resolution 
approved November 2, 1921, providing for participation by the 
United States in the international exposition which was held 
in Rio de Janeiro in 1922-23, the departmental reports called 
for by sections 5, 6, and 7 of the joint resolution. 

While not required by the resolution, the Secretary of State 
submits also, merely for the information of Congress, the re- 
port of the commissioner general to the exposition in two 
forms, namely: 

1. The report in five volumes containing illustrations; and 

2. The report in two volumes without illustrations. 

The attention of Congress is invited to the request of the 
Secretary of State that Congress will not, by any legislation, 
require that the expense of printing and binding of this report 
in either form should be charged to the appropriation or allot- 
ment of appropriation for the printing and binding of the De- 





partment of State for the current fiscal year, notwithstanding 
the provisions of Public Resolution No. 13 of March 30, 1906. 

It will be observed that the Secretary of State states that 
there is an approximate balance of $200,000 in the appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 provided in the deficiency act approved De- 
cember 15, 1921, for the expenses of taking part in the Rio de 
Janeiro exposition, against which balance it would be per- 
fectly proper for Congress, should it so desire, to order the 
printing and binding of the report to be charged. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
THe WHITE House, April 25, 1924. 


CHILD LABOR CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of amending 
the Constitution in order to enable Congress to pass appropriate 
legislation safeguarding the life, the health, and the future of 
the children of our land. There is, however, no necessity to 
give to the Federal Government a greater grant of power over 
the individual States than the economic conditions of the Nation 
require,’ 

The need for some enlargement of Federal powers is obvious, 
but in the excess of our zeal we should not ask the States to 
surrender any more of their jurisdiction than is absolutely 
necessary to accomplish our benevolent purpose. 

What is that purpose? It is to prevent the childhood of the 
land from being exploited and ruined in health by enforced 
labor in arduous and dangerous employments. 

No one will contend that helping his father to do the chores 
around a farm will endanger a boy’s health; nor selling papers, 
nor helping the butcher, the baker, or the g r in delivering 
parcels after school hours. Yet, under House Joint Resolution 
184, which has been reported out of committee, it would be 
put within the power of Congress to prohibit any child under 
the age of 18 from engaging in such useful, harmless, and 
profitable employments. 

The proposed amendment gives Congress the power “ to 
limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 
years of age.” 

That, in my opinion, places the limit of age too high. Con- 
gress ouglit to have the power to regulate and control the con- 
ditions of labor of children, but it should not be vested with the 
power to prohibit entirely their employment at any age except, 
perhaps, under 16. 

What are we to do with our youth after they have finished 
their primary education? Some are not fitted for college educa- 
tion. Is it not better to have them engage in useful work 
which will help their parents and at the same time encourage 
habits of thrift and industry, than to bring them up in idleness, 
lead them into temptation, and ensnare them in the meshes 
of vice? 

My concept of the proper scope of a constitutional amendment 
on the subject of child labor is as follows: 

I. Congress should prohibit the labor of persons under 16; 
but only in dangerous or hurtful occupations, as in mines, quar- 
ries, mills, canneries, workshops, factories, or manufacturing 
establishments, and only regulate and control it in other occu- 
pations. 

Il. It shouid not prohibit the labor of persons over 16 any- 
where. 

III. But it should regulate and prescribe the conditions of 
labor in dangerous or hurtful occupations for the benefit of 
persons over 16, whether men or women. 

In conformity with those principles I have introduced the 
following House joint resolution: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 223) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relating to child labor. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 

concurring therein), That the following article is proposed as an 

amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when 

ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall 

be valid to all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution : 

ARTICLE — 


“Congress shall have power to prohibit the employment of persons 
under 16 years of age in mines, quarries, mills, canneries, workshops, 
factories, or manufacturing establishments, and to prescribe the con- 
ditions of such labor therein of all persons over the age of 16 years.” 


My amendment gives the power to Congress to prohibit the 
labor of children under 16 in certain hazardous, dangerous, 
or unheaithful occupations, coupled with the power te regulate 
the conditions of labor of all persons, men and women alike, 
over 16 years. This is as far as we ought to go. It will bo 
amply sufficient to meet the evils complained of. To give 
Congress larger latitude would unnecessarily hamper the free- 
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dom of the individual Etates to meet lecal conditions. The 
evils aimed at by this constitutional amendment are materially 
less than when this movement began. To-day 46 States have 
ehild labor pretective laws. 

The only excuse for Federal intervention now it seems to me 
is to lay the foundation for a large and expensive Federal 
bureau with its supervisors, inspectors, and enforcement of- 
ficers ensconced in fat jobs all over the land, We have already 
gone far enough on the pathway of Federal interference, and 
it is time to call a halt. 

Let us vest in Congress the power, and only the power, that 
it actually needs in view of the Supreme Court decisions; but 
peyond that it is unsafe and unwise to go, if we are at all 
concerned about preserving the initiative and self-respeet of the 
individual States. 

I fear the inroads of the Federal Government not because I 
am a Democrat, but because I am an American, revering the 
basic principles upon which our Government was founded. 

State sovereignty is just as vital to the preservation of our 
system of government as local home rule. The basis for both 
is only an enlargement of the concept of individual Liberty. 
Liberty and equality are the foundation stones of this Republic, 
That a man’s home is his castle has become a maxim firmly 
embedded in English and American law. There can be no true 
freedom where the rights of the individual are hampered, con- 
trolled, regulated, and harassed by petty legalistic restrictions. 
There can be no true freedom where cities, towns, and villages 
are coerced and dominated by State laws. Where they are so 
dominated their status soon becomes that of a conquered prov- 
ince. Such a relationship between the smaller and the larger 
units of government does not make good citizenship. It excites 
resentment and stirs up the spirit of revolt. The same result 
follows from the usurpation by the Federal Government of re- 
strictive and meddling powers over the’ individual States. 
There can be no true union of the States where the social and 
economic conditions in the separate States are ignored or 
flouted. ‘To coerce a State by objectionable Federal legislation 
is just as immoral and unwise politically as for a State to 
barass a city, town, or yillage or for a municipal unit to harass 
an individual. 

These are general but vitally fundamental maxims of gov- 
ernment in a republic. They are maxims naturally flowing 
from and collateral to the basic principles of free government 
that the rights of minorities should always be respected and 
protected. 

The series of checks and balances ingrafted on our Constitu- 
tion were mainly devised to conserve and protect those rights. 
It was upon that principle that even the smallest of the Colonies 
was assured of always having two Senators in the United 
States Congress, irrespective of its population. It was upon 
that principle that the presidential veto was established, and 
it was in consonance with that principle that the Supreme 
Court, basing its authority on the intent of the founders as 
evidenced throughout the warp and woof of the Constitution, 
undertook to pass on the constitutionality of the acts of Con- 
gress. The underlying and, indeed, the paramount thought was 
the protection and conservation of the rights of the minority, 
whether of the individual, of the municipality, or of the State. 

To disregard this fundamental law or principle of our na- 
tional existence is only to invite disaster to our institutions and 
substitute in place of a wrecked and abandoned Constitution 
a tyranny of the majority and the reign of mob law. 

There is nothing in any of these propositions which en- 
dangers the supremacy of the majority. There is no suggestion 
here that we should lessen our loyalty te that other funda- 
mental maxim of government that the majority should rule. 
But that rule should be one of law and not of capriee. It 
should be a domination softened by the golden rule, which 
preseribes that we shall do unto others what we would have 
them do unto us. 

Thomas Jefferson has wisely laid down the true distinction 
between majority rule and tyranny in the fellowing terse state- 
ment: 

Thongh the will of the majority is ip all cases to prevail, that will, 
to be rightful, must be reasonable; the minority possess their equal 
rights, which equa] laws must protect. 


Mr. SWOOPE. Mr. Speaker, a million children are to-day 
toiling at hard and nasty jobs in the United States because the 
United States Supreme Count declared the child labor lew up- 
constitutional. They are missing school, stunting their growth, 
losing their ehance in life, becoming undersized, weak, and 
vielous. There has been a start8ng inerease in child labor since 
the Supreme Court decision. There arc 38 per cont more ehil- 
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dren working this year than there were last. Even in Pennsyl- 
vania, where there is a strict child tabor law, Pittshbureh re 
ported 127 per cent increase in ehild labor. 


STATE LAWS CHAOTIC 


The States can not be depended upon to enact sufficient child 
labor laws. Of the 48 States only 8 } impr d their 
child labor laws since the Federal child labor | was found 
te be unconstitutional. In most of the States there is no limita- 
tion ‘beyond the requirement that a child must be able to rend 


and write before going to work. 
The condition of State legislation on this subject ts chaotte 


and unsatisfactory. Two States, Utah and Wyoming, have no 
age limit. Twenty-seven States have the 14-vear-age limit in 
the occupations named in the law, and 21 States for ( 3 
and canneries, but allow many exemptions in certain indus- 


tries and at certain times of the year. 
ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF CHILD LAnoRr 

The economie effect of this chaotic condition of the child 
labor laws is to give the States where the laws do not protect 
children a supply of cheap labor, and this enables them to 
obtain a temporary advantage in manufacturing over those 
States that have higher and stricter standards. While by 
our strict immigration laws we try to protect our labor from 
competition with the cheaper labor of Europe and by eur tariff 
laws to protect our manufacturers from competition with the 
cheaply produced goods of Europe, we permit our labor at 
home to be struck in the back by the cheap labor of helpless 
and unprotected children. 

EVIL RESULTS TO THE CITILOREN 

But the most serious effect of child labor is that it prevents 
the children from getting an education and from attaining their 
proper physical development. Among the many cases reported 
by the Child Welfare Association 1 abstract the following: 

In one flat of three small rooms and a kitchen in Jersey City lived 
a family of mother, father, and seven children There were also 4 
boarders, 2 cats, and 12 chickens in the flat. The sanitary conditions 
were unspeakable. During the months of the present summer, when 
the children of this family have not been compelled to attend school, 
they have been wade to sit all day fastening pieces of tin in cheap 
toys destined for the play of happier boys and girls The children 
who were thus employed were undernourished and predisposed to tuber- 
culosis, four in the family having died before the age of 4 years, The 
combined earnings of the children augmented their parents’ income by 
about $6 a week. 


In a survey by the Children’s Bureau of 1,550 children work- 
ing in oyster and shrimp canneries on the Gulf coast illiteracy 
was found, to be as high as 25 per cent, while fer children of the 
United States as a whole it is only 4 per cent. The work is 
done in wet, cold, and drafty sheds, and the children suffer 
numerous accidents. 

Cuts from the oyster shells, sores resulting frem running sbrimp 
therns in the hands, rawness of the flesh from the shrimp acid, burns, 
and infections are frequent among the small werkers. 


In the cotton fields of Texas ehildren, we are told, often 
work 10 or 11 hours a day. On the truck farms of New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Virginia many of them begin work before the 
age of 10. But these pictures drawn from the Children’s Bureau 
are cheerful, it is said, when compared with those of children 
in the coal-mining regions: 

There the hideousness and dreary remoteness of the mining camp 
form a sordid background for the boy who begins work on the breakers 
and in the mines, sometimes before he Is 14, often before he is 16, 


Industry invades even the domestie sanctuary. In many 
States home work comes under the ¢ ild labor laws, and per- 
mits are required for children from 14 to 16, while younger chil- 
dren are forbidden to work at all. But it is almost impossible 
to control werk in the homes, and in some of the States en- 
forcement of the-law is lax. And when the enforcement be- 
comes lax, says Harold Cary in Collier’s Weekly, packages for 
home work will come shooting in by parcel post. There is no 
Federal law to stop it. And— 


You in Wyoming or Florida, in Maime or Arizona—~ 
He writes-— 


can still get your pretty nightggwos and your milk tags handled by 
diseased tenement children, straining and wearing out their eyes, de- 
nied the right to an education and the right to play and develop into 
real human beings. 


When the Army draft figures showed us that 29 per eent of 


the men were physically unfit we cried, “ We have not taken 
care of our children.” And wheuever statisticians tell us that 
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illiteracy is those States where child labor is 


highest in 
highest, that only 17 per cent of our children of school age 
are enrolled in any school, that we are a Nation of fifth 
graders, or that a million children leave school each year for 
work we admit freely that it is a serious and shameful thing 
for us. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE AMENDMENT 

Yet when we come down to the particulars of Federal con- 
trol or of State child-labor standards we are never quite so 
sure. We mention State rights and overeentralization, which 
is the basis of the argument against the child labor amend- 
ment in the minority report of the committee. 

Many of the opponents of the child labor laws have said 
openly that they dislike constitutional change. Many of them 
are strong believers in State rights and would prefer more 
power rather than less to go to the States. Yet in this case 
they are agreed that child-labor regulation is right, but should 
be by the States. 

Some people dislike all amendments. Speaking of the pro- 
posed twentieth amendment a paper sarcastically says, parody- 
ing the words of Lincoln: 

Half a century hence some President will begin a noted address, 
“ Fourscore and seven amendments ago ’— 


And so forth. 
NECESSITY OF THE AMENDMENT 


But the amendment is necessary. It is the only way to clear 


up the situation and make uniform standards for the whole 
country. There may be objections to its operation and it may 
cost money, but the present conditions are intolerable. “It 
is a condition, not theory, that confronts us.” Technical 
objections must not be allowed to prevail against necessity. 


\ speaker at a minister’ 
clergyman, who so pestered the bishop with appeals for help 


s meeting told the story of a negro 


that it became necessary to tell him that he must not send 
any more appeals. His next communication w as follows: 
“This is not an appeal; it is a report. I have no pants.” 

So the children are eryving for help, and an amendment to 
the Constitution is the only way to help them. The children, 
in the eloquent appeal issued in their behalf |! the Child 
Welfare Association, demand the abolition of child labor in 
America. 

Industry is never justified in thriving on children. Child labor 
does not d roy poverty; it only reproduces it. 


The abolition of child labor does not throw the children onto 
it puts them in the schools 


This much is certain: 


the streets: 


A minor under 16 should not be economically an industrial unit 
in esse, but an industrial unit in posse In other words, the end 
society ought to aim at is child dev 


idental matter. 


elopment, with wages, if any, 
regarded as an ing 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CURRY: Committee on the Territories. H. J: Res. 226. 
A joint resolution for the relief of special disbursing agents of 
the Alaskan Engineering Commission, authorizing the payment 
of certain claims, and for other purposes, affecting the manage- 
ment of the Alaska Railroad; with amendments (Rept. No. 
572). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
5661. A bill granting permission to Col. Harry F. Rethers, 
Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, to accept the gift 
of a Sevres statuette entitled “ Le Courage Militaire,” tendered 
by the President of the French Republic; without amendment 


(Rept. No. 574). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 8880) to provide relief for 
the inhabitants of the Virgin Islands, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8881) amending 
section 1 of the interstate commerce act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

vy Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 8882) authorizing the con- 
struction of approach roads to national parks and monuments; 
to the Committee on Roads. 

sy Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8883) to 
amend an act entitled “An act authorizing insurance com- 
panies or associations and fraternal beneficiary societies to file 
bills of interpieader,” approved February 22, 1917; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUAYLE: A bill (HL. R. 8884) to amend the war risk 
insurance act to provide compensation and vocational training 
for civilian employees who served overseas during the World 
War; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (CH. R. 8885) to amend section 11 
of the Federal highway act, approved Nevember 9, 1921, by 
including nontaxable Indian lands in the class with unappro- 
priated public lands; to the Committee on Rdfds. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (HL. R. 8886) providing for sundry 


| matters affecting the Military Establishment; to the Committee 
|} on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (HA. R. 8887) to amend an act 


| entitled “An act to provide for the consolidation of national 


| banking associations, 


” 


approved November 7, 1918; to amend 
section 5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as amended, 
section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 


| §200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as 


Under the American flag, the standard of liberty, fraternity, 


and equality, of freedom under the law, there must be no child 


slavery. We have secured the rights of man and the rights | 


of woman by constitutional amendments. Now, we must secure 
by the twentieth amendment the rights of unprotected chi\d- 
hood. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Wetter, for five days, on account of a funeral. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, in accordance with the 
order previously made, until to-morrow, Saturday, April 26, 
1924, at 11 o’clock a, m. 


Speaker, I move that 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 

Mr. GIBSON: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
8055. A bill providing for a comprehensive development of the 
park and playground system of the National Capital; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 571). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOCH: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 7762. A bill to provide for the method of measurement 
of vessels using the Panama Canal; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 573). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, 


| amended, section 5211 as amended, of the Revised Statutes of 


the United States; and to amend section 9, section 13, section 
22. und section 24 of the Federal reserve act, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HAWLEY (by request): Resolution (H. Res. 269) 
to pay Samuel W. Hardy additional compensation as assistant 
janitor to the Ways and Means Committee; to the Committee 
on Accounts, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H.R. 8888) granting a pension to 
Mary Pfaff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8889) for the relief of 
William Henry Greek; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 8890) granting a 
pension to Mary A. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8891) granting a pension to Otto Miller; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 8892) granting a pension to 
Mary Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (HL. R. 8893) for the relief of 
Juana F. Gamboa; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A-bill (H. R. 8894) granting a 
pension to Jane Herron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 8895) granting a pension to 
Annie BE. Lamb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 8896) for the relief of the 
owners of the French bark France; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 8897) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Bryan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8898) granting 


a pension to Mary H. Vincent; to the Committee on Invalid | 


Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8899) granting a pension to Sarah Hall; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8900) granting a pension to Carolina 
Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 8901) for the relief of Robert 
T. Jackson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 8902) granting a pension to 
Ella Shiner Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 8908) granting a pen- 
sion to Eva Dora Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 8904) granting a pension to 
Zachary T. Anthony; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


| amend practice and procedure in Federal courts 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid | 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
2524. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of the Ladies’ Library As- 
sociation, Port Huron, Mich., urging an appropriation of neces- 


sary funds to enable the President to send representatives to the | 
coming International Conference on Narcotics; to the Committee | 


on Foreign Affairs. 

2525. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of New York Chapter, Mili- 
tary Order of the World War, favoring the adoption of the Star- 
Spangled Banner as the National anthem; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2526. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Baker Extract Co., 
Springfield, Mass., protesting against enactment of House bill 


6645, which proposes to place the supervision of industrial | 


aleohol under the prohibition enforcement officers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2527. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of members of Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Lamont, Okla., opposing any 
modification that would weaken the eighteenth amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2528. Also, petition of Mr. BE. K. Gaylord, general manager 
of the Oklahoma Publishing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., opposing 
increase in rates on second-class mail matter; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


2529. Also, petition of citizens of Jet, Okla., urging the enact- | 


ment of a child labor law to protect the children of this coun- 
try; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2580. Also, petition of Oklahoma City Lodge, No. 417, Benevo- 
lent Protective Order of Elks, Oklahoma City, Okla., urging that 
sufficient appropriations be made to carry out the provisions of 
the national defense act of 1920; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

2531. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the New York Chapter, 


Military Order of the World War, favoring the adoption of | 


House Joint Resolution 69, proposing the adoption of the Star- 
Spangled Banner as the national anthem; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2532. Also, petition of Abraham Lincoln Council, A. A. R. 
Il. R. demanding the release of Kamon de Valera; to: the Com- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

2533. Also, petition of the legislative committee, Association 
of American Clinical Thermometer Manufacturers, of New 
York City, N. Y., indorsing House bill 7997, a bill to bring about 
the registration and standardization of clinical thermometers; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2534. Also, petition of Dr. Chevalier Jackson, favoring House 
bill 7822, requiring proper labeling of lye preparations; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2535. Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, favoring House bill 6857; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2536. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of members of the Minnesota 
Cooperative Creameries Association, urging the enactment of 
legislation providing a higher import duty on dairy products, 
particularly butter, and urging enactment of an adequate auto- 
matic tariff based strictly on American values; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

2537. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the members of the 
Harry Boland Council of the American Association for the 
Recognition of the Irish Republic (details attached), and for 
the release of Bamon de Valera; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2538. By Mr. MOREHWAD: Petition of sundry members of 
the various Bible classes of Lincoln, Nebr., protesting against 
any modification of the Volstead Act authorizing the sale of 
light wine and beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


2539. By Mr. PHILLIPS: Affidavits to accompany House 
bill 8876, granting a pension to Mergaret A. Robinson; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2540. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of the meeting of the council 
of the Bar Association of the city of Boston, on April 12, 1924, 
opposing enactment of the bills (S. 624 and H. R. 8260) to 
; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2541. By Mr. WELSH: Petition of the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, opposing the enactment as law of House bill 2702, being 
“A bill to relieve unemployment, etec.”; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


SENATE 
Saturpay, April 26, 1924 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 24, 1924) 

The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


President, I suggest the absence of a 


Adams Fernald Keyes Ransdell 
Ashurst Ferris King Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Fess Ladd Sheppard 
Brandegee Fletcher Lodge Shields 
Brookhart Frazier McCormick Shipstead 
Broussard George McKellat Smith 
Bursum Gerry McKinley Smoot 
Cameron Glass McNary Stanley) 
Capper Gooding Mayfield Stephens 
Caraway Ilale Moses Sterling 
Copeland Harris Norbeck rrammell 
Cummins Harrison Norris Wadsworth 
Curtis Heflin Oddie Walsh, M 
Dale llowell Overman Warren 
Tyial Johnson, Minn, Pepper Watson 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Phipps 

Edge Jones, Wash. Pittman 

Ernst Kendrick Ralston 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr, Lenroor] is absent on account of illne I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McNARY. I was requested to announce that the Sena 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Boran] and the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson] are detained at a hearing before a special in 
vestigating committee of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-nine Senators ha 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


Vili 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 1609) to fix the time for the 
terms of the United States District Court in the Western Dis- 
trict of Virginia, and it was thereupon signed by the President 


| pro tempore. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WARREN presented a telegram in the nature of a me- 
morial from sundry citizens of Cusper, Wyo., remonstrating 


|} against any immediate amendment of the transportation act 


| 
| 


of 1920, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a memorial of sundry citizens in 
the State of Florida, remonstrating against the imposition in 
the pending tax-reduction bill of a 10 per cent tax on radio 
apparatus, sets, and parts, ete., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of sundry members of the 
bar in the State of Massachusetts, praying for the adherence 
of the United States to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice established by the League of Nations, with the so-called 
Hughes reservations, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WAPSWORTITL presented 2 petition of sundry citizens 
of New York, N. Y., praying an amendment to the Consti- 
tution granting equal righfs to women, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3026) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to permit the city of Corinth, Miss., to construct, op- 
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erate, and maintain water and sewer mains under and along 
the Government approach roadway to the Corinth National 
Cemetery, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 472) thereon. 

Mr. BRANDNGLEE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2884) relating to the Ameri- 
cin Academy in Rome, reported it with an amendment and 
sl tted a report (No, 473) thereon. 

Mr. LODGE, frem the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 


vel 
| 


ch was referred the bill (8.2998) providing for a study re- 


garding the equitable use of the waters of the Rio Grande below 
} Quitman, Tex., in cooperation with the United States of 
‘ ico, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 474) thereon 

vir. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Military 
Alairs, to which was referred the bill (HL BR. 4981) to author- 
ive the Secretary of War to grant permission to the city of 
Philadelphia, Pa., to widen Haines Street in front of the 
national cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa., reported it without 
imendment and submitted a report (No. 476) thereon, 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JORNT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 
Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, ne- 


ported that on the 25th instant that committee presented to the 


l’resident of the United States enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lutions of the following titles: 

S An act granting pensions and inerease of pensions to 
certuin soldiers and sailors of the Civil and Mexican Wars, 
‘ to certain widows, former widows, miner children, and 
helpless ehildren of said soldiers and sailors, and to widows 
of the War of 1812, and to certain Indian war veterans and 
widows, and to certain Spanish War soldiers, and eertain 
maimed soldiers, and for other purposes ; 

S.431. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Cumberland River in Montgomery Coupty, 
Tenn. * 


S. 1704. An act for the relief of dispossessed allotted Indians 


of the Nisqually Reservation, Wash. ; 
2108. An aet to grant the eonsent of Congress to the South- 
ern Railway Co. to maintain a bridge across the Tennessee 


River at Knoxville, in the county of Knox, State of Tennessee; 


S.2112. An act authorizing the Department of Agriculture 
to issue semimonthly cotton crop reports and providing for 


their 
the 


Ss 


publication simultaneously 
Department of Commerce; 
\n act authorizing use of Government buildings at 
Fort Crockett, Tex., for oecupancy dufing State convention of 
Shriners; 

2708 
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S An act to authorize the leasing for mining purposes 
of unallotted lands in the Kaw Reservation in the State of 
Oklahoma: 

S. 2821. An act to amend sectien 8 of an act entitled “An act 
to ineorperate the National Mckinley Birthplace Memorial 
Association,” appreved Mareh 4, 1911; 

8S. J. Joint resolutien for the relief of the drought- 
stricken farm areas of New Mexico; 

S.J. Res. 76. Joint resolution authorizing appropriations for 
the maintenance by the United States of membership in the 
International Statistical Thureau at The Hague; 

S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
to provide for the representation of the United States at the 
seventh Pan American Sanitary Conference to be held at 
Habana, Cuba; and 

S. J. Res. 79. Joint resolution to provide for the representa- 
tion of the United States at the meeting of the Inter-American 
Committee on Electrical Communications to be held in Mexico 
City in 1924, 


tes. 52. 


RILLS INTRODUCED 
tills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimons 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (8. 3179) for the relief of John 8S. Fogg (with accom- 
panving papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

by Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 3180) to amend section 194 of the Penal Code of 
the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3181) to authorize an appropriation to enable the 
Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to provide 
additional hospital facilities; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McKTNLEY : 

A bill (S. 8182) te authorize the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
to sell the San Juan. Porte Rico, warehouse preperty; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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AMENDMENT TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. BROUSSARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 6715, the tax reduction Dill, 


| which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD submitted an amendment proposing to 
make available $6,300 for dredging a suitable harbor near the 
United States Fish Cultural Station at Homer, Minn., intended 
to be preposed by him to House bill 7877, the War Department 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

ISLE OF PINES TREATY WITH CUBA 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I take this oceasion to state 
that on the conelusion of the pending bill te raise revenue, and 
so forth, at the earliest possible mement I shall move that the 
Senate go into open exeeptive session for the purpose of con- 
sidering the treaty with Cuba in regard to the Isle of Pines. 

TAX REDUCTION 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purpases. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 


pending bill which I ask may be printed in the Recogp. I ask 
also that it may be printed and lie on the table. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without pbjection the 


amendment will be printed in the Recorp, and lie on the table 
and be printed. 

Mr. Hareis’s proposed amendment is as follews: 

On page 55, line 3, after the figures “ $2,000,” insert the following 
: Provided, That single persens whose net incomes do not 
exceed $2,000 each and heads of families or married persons living 
with husbands or wives whose net incomes do not exceed $3,000 each, 
shall be exempt from payment of ineome tax and from rendering 
ineome-tax returns: Provided further, That in determining their net 
incomes such persons shall deduct the eredits for dependents by para- 
graph (a) of this section, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is my intention to keep the 
bill before the Senate until 1 o’clock this afternoon, sing up 


proviso: * 


| in their order the amendments whieh were passed over. Some 


of 


them are of miner importance and I would like to clean up as 
many of them as possible to-day, but I do not want te keep 
the bill before the Senate after 1 o’clock, as the Committee 
on Appropriations desire to proeeed with the naval appropria- 
tion bill at that time. 

I think the next amendment that was passed over will he 


| found on page 98 of the bill. 





The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment on page 


| $2, proposing to increase the tax on corporations, which was 


pending at the time the Senate took a recess en yesterday, 
will be passed over, and the Secretary will report the next 
amendment passed over. 

The Reaping CrerK. On page 98 strike out lines 17 te 24, 
both inclusive, and insert-—— 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a preceding amendment on page 98 
which was passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reapine Crerk. On page 98, line 10, strike out “85” 
and insert “95,” and in line 11, strike out “85” and insert 
“95,” so as to read: 


(c) For the purpose of this section two or more domestic corpora- 
tions shall be deemed to be affiliated (1) if one corporation owns at 
least 95 per cent of the voting stock of the other or others, or (2) 
if at least 95 per cent of the voting stock of two or more corporations 
is owned by the same interests. A corporation organized under the 
China trade act, 1922, shall not be deemed to be affiliated with any 
other corporation within the meaning of this section. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 240, on page 
98, after line 16, te strike out “(d) Lo any case of two or more 
related trades or businesses (whether wnineorporated or in- 
conporated and whether erganized in the United States er not), 
owned or controlled directly or indirectly by the same interests, 
the copamissioner shall consolidate the accounts of such related 
trades and businesses, for the purpose of an acourate 
distribution or apportionment of gains, profits, income, dedue- 
tions, or capital between or among such related trades or busi- 
nesses,” and in lieu thereof to insert: 

{d) In any case of two or more xelated trades or businesses 


(whether mnimeorporated er incerperated and whether organised im 
the United States or not) owned or controlled directly or indirectly 
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by the same interests, the commissioner may and at the request of 
the taxpayer shall, if necessary in order to make an accurate distribu- 
tion or apportionment of gains, profits, income, deductions, or capital 
between or among such related trades or businesses, consolidate the 
accounts of such related trades or businesses, 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, while, so far as at present 
advised, I have no objection to the amendment, I do not under- 
stand just exactly the change that it proposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. In just a few words I shall explain to the Sen- 
ator the object of the amendment. 

In order to secure greater administrative flexibility the 
requirement that the commissioner shall in certain cases con- 
solidate the accounts has been changed to a provision that 
the commissioner may, at the request of the taxpayer, so con- 
solidate the accounts in such cases. It gives a little more 
flexibility and leaves the same power in the taxpayer, but 
leaves discretionary the power in the commissioner. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk to the pending bill, and I ask that 
it may lie on the table and be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
received, printed, and lie on the table. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 257 (a), 
on page 111, line 17, after the word “ records,” to strike out 
“but they” and to insert “ but, except as hereinafter provided 
in this section, they.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have an amendment 
which I desire to offer to that section, and I know the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is also interested in the matter. 
I should like to offer the amendment and have it read at this 
time, and ask that it go over, for I think it will lead to some 
debate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That course will be perfectly satisfactory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee will 
be read. 

The Reaping CrerkK. On page 111, line 17, after the word 
“ records,” it is proposed to strike out the semicolon and all of 
the paragraph down to and including line 10, page 112, and 
to insert a comma and the following: 


and shall be open to inspection by any citizen under rules and regu 


covering only the time and manner of such inspection, to the end that 
all officials and employees of the Treasury in charge of such records 
may be inconvenienced as little as possible in the discharge of their 
usual duties and that the business of the department nray be as little 
interfered with as possible. 

All claims for abatement or refunds of taxes shall likewise be public 
property subject to inspection under similar rules. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am not going to make 
an argument in favor of the amendment at this time. It will 
come up later. There are several Senators who are interested 
in the subject, notably the Senator from Nebraska, who has 
introduced some such proposal. The amendment which I pro- 
pose has not been submitted to him, and I do not know whether 
or not it meets his approval at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole section will go over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is better that the whole section shall 
go over, and I will make my argument later when it again 
comes up. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It might be well to explain the amend- 
ment which has been proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee ask that all amendments to section 257 shall go 
over? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; down to line 9, on page 114, because 
all the amendments are interrelated and refer to the same sub- 
ject matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the order will be that 
the amendments to section 257, from line 15, on page 111, to 
line 8, on page 114, shall be passed over. 

Mr. FLETCHDBR. Mr. President, I was going to say that 
since the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetxar] has called 
attention to his proposed amendment it might be well to point 
out the amendment which has been proposed by the Senator 
from Nebraska, which is on page 111, line 17, after the word 
“records,” to strike out all down to and including line 4, on 
page 113, and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 


and shall be open to examination and inspection as other public 
records under the same rules and regulations as may govern the ex- 
amination of public documents generally. 


So we have two proposals on this subject to consider, one by 
the Senator from Tennessee and another by the Senator fri 
Nebraska. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 130, in line 3, 
to strike out the words “ assessed at,” and to insert “ assessed, 
and a proceeding in court for the collection of such tax may be 
begun without assessment at.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I shall not offer any objec- 
tion to that amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I suppose the amendment 
I have suggested to that amendment would apply after the pend- 
ing amendment shall have been adopted. I believe there is no 
objection to this amendment, but I propose afterwards to offer 
an amendment to strike out the words “or of a failure to file 
a return.” That, I take it, will be in order after the com- 
mittee amendment shall have been agreed to. I have no ob- 
jection to the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 278 (b), on 
page 130, line 10, after the word “ be,” to strike out “ assessed 
at” and insert “ assessed, and a proceeding in court for the col- 
lection of such tax may be done without an assessment at.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Wiihout objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 280, on 
page 134, line 15, after the word “ title,” to insert “except as 
otherwise provided in section 277.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, just one moment. Will 
the Senator from Utah explain this amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment on page 134, line 15, is purely 
clerical amendment. There is nothing else to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection to the amendment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to, 


m 


¢ 
< 
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The next amendment passed over was, in section 281 (a), on 
page 135, line 5, after the word “taxpayer,” to strike out 
“under any other return.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. This amendment seems to provide that 


the taxpayer may not reopen a claim, 
lations prescribed by the Secretary and approved by the lresident, | 


Mr. SMOOT. He may not reopen it by simply paying a 


| Small amount, say a few dollars, on it. I will, in a very few 


words, state what it means. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish the Senator would do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. This subdivision has been rewritten to limit 
the amount of refunds and credits to the portion of the tax 
paid within the four years preceding the filing of the claim, 
in order that the taxpayer may not, by a smal! payment, re- 
open the entire case. It is better written, and is exactly the 
same as the rules and regulations now in force. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If anything should develop in relation to 
the amendment, it could be reconsidered. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it should be desired for any reason, the 
Senator would have a chance to reopen it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 281, page 
135, after line 7, to strike out: “(b) Except as provided in 
subdivisions (c) and (d) no such credit or refund shall be 
allowed or made after four years from the time the tax was 
paid, unless before the expiration of such four yé_rs a claim 


therefor is filed by the taxpayer,’ and in lieu thereof to 
insert: 


(b) Except as provided in subdivisions (c) and (e) of this section, 
(1) no such credit or refund shall be allowed or made after four years 
from the time the tax was paid, unless before the expiration of such 
four years a claim therefor is filed by the taxpayer, nor (2) shall the 
anrount of the credit or refund exceed the portion of the tax paid 
during the four years immediately preceding the filing of the claim. 


The PRESIDENT pro ,tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 281, page 
136, after line 2, to strike out: 


(d) Where any provision of any act specified In subdivision (a) of 
this section or the application thereof to any person or circumstances 
has been held by the Supreme Court of the United States to be invalid, 
any amount of income, war-profits, or excess-profits tax illegally col 
lected pursuant to such provision shall be credited or refunded if a 
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claim therefer is filed by 


the taxpayer within four years after the 
on, botwithstanding the period of limitation provided for in sub- 


mm (b) has expired. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator explain 
this amendment and state why the House provision is proposed 
to be stricken out? 

Mr. SMOOT, The House put that provision fn. It is not a 
part of the existing law. Since this subdivision would have 
granted the taxpayer a further extension, of time for filing 
cluims for refund or credit in cases in which four or five years 
have already been granted for that purpose, the Senate com- 
mittee feit that it ought to be stricken out. I will say to the 
Senator that only a few communications have come to me con- 
cerning the matter; I think I have received only three letters 
concerning it. The proper way for a claim of that kind to be 
made is by a bill introduced in Congress and passed by Con- 
gress the same as in the case of other claims against the 
Government. The committee did not feel that they ought in 
this revenue measure to legislate on questions of the kind 
involved. 

dr. McKELLAR. It would be very much better to legislate 
in a way that will protect the rights of all citizens in a certain 
class rather than to have citizens required to come to Congress 
and file claims and go through all of the proceedings that are 
necessary in order to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. The same thing would apply to every Gaim 
aguinst the Government of the United States. There is a 
limitation 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think that the very much better way 
would be to establish a court before which any citizen who has 
overpaid his taxes or underpaid his taxes or paid them in a 
way that gives him a just cause of complaint could go and 
have the case decided exactly as in the case of other claims 
against the Government. 

1 think one of the greatest abuses we have in connection 
with tax matters is the secret refunding and the secret abate- 
ment of taxes by the Treasury Department. All claims for 
abatement and all Gaims for refunds of taxes should be 
brought before a court established for that purpose, where the 
proceedings will be open, viewed by all, and where all honest 
claims may be allowed and other claims may be disallowed. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why we are establishing the court of 
appeals in this bill, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It ought to be an independent court. 

Mr. SMOOT. If this amendment is not agreed to, the limi- 
tation would be extended not to four years but it would run 
about 10 or 11 years on items that have already been closed 
and settled and where no doubt the taxpayers who paid the 
taxes charged the purchidsers of the goods the amount of the 
taxes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not being a member of the committee, I 
am not familiar enough with the situation to pass upon it at 
this time. It will have to go to conference, of course—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. McK ELLAR. Beeause the House provision is already 
there, and there will be that additional safeguard. So I am 
net going to object to the amendment at this time, but if it is 
necessary to raise a question again in connection with it, that 
can be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment is agreed te. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 281, on 
page 136, after line 16, to insert: 

(ec) If the taxpayer has, within five years from the time the return 
fer the taxable year 1917 was due, filed a waiver of his right te have 
the taxes due for such taxable year determined and assessed within five 
years after the return was filed, or if he has, on or before June 15, 
1924, filed such a waiver in respect of the taxes due for the taxable 
year 1918, then such credit or refund relating to the taxes for the 
year in respect of which the waiver was filed shall be allowed or made 
if claim therefor is filed either on or before April 1, 1925, or within 
four years from the time the tax was paid. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I will explain the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I shall be very glad if the Senator will, 
and then I want to make an observation about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. On March 138, 1924, Congress passed a law 
word for word in the language of this amendment. We are 
putting it in the law here in the proper place, so that when we 
have the revenue laws bound in one volume it will be in that 
volume. This has already been acted upon by Congress. Lf the 
Senator wishes, I will send for the act of March 13, 1924, and 
show it to him, 


Without objection, the amend- 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; I will take the Senator’s word 
for it. if we are to continue this method of dealing with tax 
questions, I imagine that this provision will cover it; but, Mr. 
President, I am opposed to the present system, for this reason: 
In innumerable cases, just before the time limitation expires, 
a taxpayer will be confronted with an examiner or an investi- 
gator, and this statement will be made to the taxpayer: No 
longer ago than yesterday one of the finest lawyers and one of 
the finest men in my State was telling me of an incident of this 
kind. The taxpayer was suddenly confronted with this investi- 
gator, about two days before the limit expired, and he said: 
“Now, look here: I want you to sign a waiver in regard to the 
taxes for 1917.” I believe it was 1917 in the particular case. 
The taxpayer said: ‘‘ Why should I sign a waiver?” ‘“ Well, 
if you do not do it, I am just going to make a reassessment 
against you without any examination at all, and it will be fer 
a much larger amount, and it will be without proper investi- 
gation. I am just going to make an assessment against you 
in order to hold it against you.” 

I think»-that system is very bad. I think the employee ought 
to be discharged frem the Treasury Department. No such 
advantage should be taken of a taxpayer. In the particular 
instance the taxpayer, of course, rather than have an ill-advised 
and improper assessment made against her in that way, was 
willing to accept the proposition, and did sign the waiver. She 
never eught to have signed that waiver, and it ought te be 
forbidden by law. 

I do not know how we can reach a situation of that kind. 
I think this provision, instead of reaching it, will perpetuate 
it, and I do not believe that should be done. Some arrange- 
ment ought to be made by which that can not occur. 

Mr. SMOO'T. Let me say to the Senator that in the case 
of the taxes of 1917, just befere the limitation expired, the 
taxpayers were asked to sign waivers. The Senator knows 
why that was done. In 1917 the law was new to the taxpayers, 
and there was trouble in making out the returns. Even though 
they had no intention of defrauding the Government of a 
single penny, a great percentage of them had to be examined 
and settlements made. Nothing like that is happening now, 
however, and nothing like it will happen in the future. If it 
ever does, they can appeal to the court here, and it can settle 
the matter at once, when we have the court. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If Congress would set up the right kind 
of a court, I think that would be all right; but if a so-called 
court is set up in the Treasury Department to pass on these 
things, I do not believe that justice will ever be obtained for 
a taxpayer in any such way. 

Mr. SMOOT. This court of appeals is not in the Treasury 
Department. It is entirely outside of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They appeal to it from the decisions of 
the department. We have not gotten to that yet, and I am not 
going to discuss it until we get to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. All right. 

Mr. McKELLAR. With the same understanding, I am not 
going to object further te this amendment, but I want to vote 
against it 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill, which I esk te have read and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the pro- 
posed amendment will be read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


On page 111, line 15, strike out all of section 257, beginning at line 
15 on page 111, and all of pages 112, 113, and 114 down to the subtitle 
“ Publication of statistics,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“All returns made under this act and all proceedings, records, and 
evidence made and used in connection with proceedings for the adjust- 
ment of returns shall constitute public records and shall be open to 
public inspection.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed amendment 
will be printed and lie en the table. The Secretary will state 
the next amendment passed over. 

The next amendment passed over was on page 137, line 7, 
after “ 1919,” to insert “ or 1920,” so as to read: 


(f) This section shall not (1) bar from allowance a claim for credit 
or refund filed prior to the enactment of this act which but fer such 
enactment would have been allowable, er (2) bar from allowance a 
claim in respect of a tax for the taxable year 1919 or 1920 if such 
claim is filed before the expiration of five years after the date the 
return was due. . 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The Reaprne CrerK. The next amendment passed over is on 
page 139, under “ Title I111—Dstate tax.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Let all the estate-tax provisions go over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That will be from page 139 down to 
page 174. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
passed over to the point indicated. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment passed over is on page 
174. the tax on telegraph and telephone messages. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say that that amendment ought 
to go over, because the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Drau] is not in the Chamber, and I promised him that I would 
not have it acted upen in his absence. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think a great many Senators are in- 
terested in it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The matter is going to cause considerable 
debate when it comes up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
passed over. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 177, 
change the number of the title from “IV” to “ V.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 187, to strike 
eut lines 12 to 22, inclusive, and to insert: 


The amendments will be 


The amendment will be 


line 5, to 


(f) For the purposes of this section a farmer or grower of tobacco 
shall not be ph aie as a dealer in leaf tobacco in respect to the 
ieaf tobacco produced by him, 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will 
passed over. 

The Reapine Creek. The next amendment passed over is 
on page 194, under “Title VII, Excise taxes,” where the com- 
mittee prapeses to strike out lines 10 to 24, both inclusive, 
and on page 195, lines 1 and 2, and to imsert 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I thought we could get these 
amendments out of the way to-day; but the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] is not in the Chamber, and I do 
not want to take up the matter in his absence. Therefore 
I ask that it go over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
for a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask for information. 
retain the present tax on theater-ticket brokers? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a tax on all theater tickets over 50 
cents. Does the Senator mean the admission tax? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the tax on theater-ticket brokers. 

Mr. SMOOT. The scalpers’ ticket provision, so called, is in 
the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Did the committee examine into that, 
to find out whether or not it was worth while, in view of the 
revenue produced? The thing has been more of a nuisance 
than anything else. It is open to wholesale fraud; it is im- 
possible of enforcement, and it has brought in no revenue 
worthy of the name—I think only some $50,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Something like that, and it costs almost more 
to collect it than we get out of it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator refer to tickets to mov- 
ing-picture shows? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that fIncilndes afl theaters. This is the 
tax on scalpers. There are no scalpers in the case of moving- 
picture tickets. 

Mr. OVERMAN, What has been done in the case of picture- 
show tickets? The tax is limited to tickets costing 50 cents 
or more, is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There is no tax on any admission to a moving- 
picture show that costs less than 50 cents. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What amount of revenue was raised from 
that tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. About $70,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Up to and including 50 cents there is no 
tax on any admission? 

Mr. SMOOT. No tax on any admission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is that the provision of the House and 
also of the bill as reported by the Senate committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is the provision of both. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There has been no change in that respect? 

Mr. SMOOT. No change. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, 
amendment will be passed over. 
next amendment passed over. 


be 





Mr. President, will the Senator yield 


Does this bill 


It is in the bill? 


this 
The Secretary will state the 
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The next amendment passed over was, on page 197, after 
line 4, to insert: 


(10) Radio receiving sets, 10 per cent. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It can either go over, or, if it is acted on, 
I shall want a roll-eall vote on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment deals with the same 
subject. 

—_ PRESIDENT pro tempore. That will be passed over, 
also. 


The Reaping CrerK. Then the next amendment passed over 
is on page 203, line 12, to strike out “ capital-stock tax "——— 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. That should go over in connection with the 
provision in regard to 14 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, at this juncture I send to 
the desk a letter on the subject, which I ask to have read. It 
is shert. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
retary will read the letter. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Without objection, the Sec- 


CHAMBER Or CoMMOBRCE, 
Chattanooga, April 23, 12}. 
Senator KenxneTa McK®eLiar, 
Washington, D. O. 


Dear Stn: The attention of our board of directors was called to-day 
to the proposed increase in corporation Federal income taxes. We un- 
derstand that the Senate Finance Committee, in reporting the revenue 
bill to the Senate, proposes an increase from 12) to 14 per cent on the 
income tax on corporations; also to repeal or leave off the capital- 
stock tax. To corporations earning 7 per cent or more per annum on 
their capital and surplus it seems a very substantial tmcrease in Gov- 
ernment taxes. With the preposed cut of 25 per cent in individual 
income taxes for 1924 and the substantial decreases for future yeers, it 
seems unfair to increase the taxes on corporations. We fee! that cor- 
porations need encouragement, especially at this time. We also feel 
that the capital-stock tax should be taken off and that there should 
be no increase in other taxes, as we do not find that amy decrense has 
been made to corporations as has been made to individuals. 

I was therefore directed by our board of dtreetors to bring this 
matter to your attention, with the earnest protest of our bedy against 
this proposed increase. Won't you please let us hear from you as to 
what your attitude is in the matter? 

Yours very truly, H. W. Loyocrey, 

Seeretary-Manager. 


Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to take this occasion 
to say that I am opposed to the increase of taxes on corpora- 
tions or any other taxpayers in the United States. This bill is 
supposed to provide for a reduction of taxes. It ought to be all 
along that line. There ought to be a uniform and as nearly as 
possible a relatively equal reduction of taxes all along the line, 
on corporations as well as on individuals of high and low de- 
gree. My judgment is that we ought not to increase taxes on 
any taxpayer, and I expect se to vote, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Utah what the taxes now received are at 124 per 
eent and what the total amount will be if the rate is increwsed 
to 143 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
$19,600,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Can we get along without the tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. No: we can not. Not only that, but the creat 
majority of the corporatjons want to have it retained. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They do? 

Mr. SMOOT. <I think 90 per cent of them do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why are the corporations asking fer an 
increase in taxation? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Government wants it, too, not only on 
account of the increase in money collected, but in order to sim- 
plify the administration. As it is to-day, the tax is imposed 
upen the par value or the market value of the stock, which- 
ever is greater, and that amoynts to $1 on $1,000 stock. Every 
corporation which makes refurns has to make an additional 
return upon its capital stock, and then the Government of the 
United States has to ascertain in the case of every return what 
the market price of the stock is and what the par value of the 
steck is, and then they have to take to the higher, whichever 
it may be, and make the assessment accordingly. The heok- 
keeping and the extra time required in making the returns and 
the trouble of making the additional returns lead most of the 


The amount collected wnder this tax will be 
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corporations to feel that it would be better to pay the tax of 
14 per cent than the 124 per cent tax. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand, then, that the corporations 
ive in favor of this because of the simplicity in making the 
returns under it? 

Mr. SMOOT, That is all; and the Government wants it 
because of the simplification in the administration. Every 
return of every corporation in the United States has to be 
exumined every year upon that one point alone. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Suppose this tax goes into effect; will the 
returns have to be exumined next year and the next year? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; if that tax of $1 on $1,000 of stock is 
eliminated, then the whole question as to the amount of the 
capital stock will be climinated, It will make no difference 
then what it may be. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, I would like to ask the 
Senator one question about a matter which has troubled me a 
little. When we do away with the tax on capital stock of $1 
a thousand, will corporations be tempted to increase their capi- 
tal stock, because they will pay a tax only on the net income? 
Will they be tempted to increase the capital stock and thereby 
decrease in a way the net income and diminish the tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; if this capital-stock tax is taken off it will 
have no effect whatever in that direction. There will be no 
incentive whatever to do that. In answering the Senator there 
is one other reason to which I ought to call attention. Wher- 
ever there is a capital-stock tax imposed—and I think the 
Senator from New Mexico referred to this yesterday—they 
have to pay that tax, no matter whether the corporation has 
actually lost money or not. In other words, it becomes a tax 
upon the capital, and for that reason it ought to be eliminated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a comparatively small tax. The 
only question in my mind is whether or not in relieving cor- 
porations of the capital-stock tax we will tempt them to in- 
crease their capital stock, because they will pay nothing on the 
capital stock, and in a way they might accomplish a reduction 
of their net income, 

Mr. SMOOT, It will not affect the income tax, the normal 
tax, or any tax paid by the corporation in any way; and while 
a tax of a dollar on a thousand does seem a small matter, I 
want to call attention to the fact that under that provision there 
is collected $85,000,000. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment found on page 231, 

Che amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to say a 
word in response to the remark of the Senator from Florida. 
It is generally supposed that the capital-stock tax is imposed 
aceording to the amount of stock issued. Some think that this 
would lead to an increase in the capital stock. It would not 
have that effect at all, for the reason that the capital-stock tax 
is imposed only upon the value of the stock, either the par 
value or the market value, whichever is higher. It follows, 
therefore, that it is the actual assets of the corporation which 
govern the amount of this tax, and it does not have any de- 
terring effect upon the issuance of watered stock, and that sort 
of thing. It is on the value of the stock. My judgment is 
that it is a much more equitable plan to put the whole of the 
corporation tax on the net earnings. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator therefore favors this 14 
per cent tax? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it should be placed at 
14 per cent. Of course, I am opposed to this 14 per cent flat 
tax on the net incomes of corporations and expect to present 
to the Senate a substitute for it, but if we are going to re- 
tain this flat tax on corporations and try to make up in reve- 
nue what would be lost through a repeal of the capital-stock 
tax, I think it should go this way. 


APMINISTRATION OF VETERANS’ BUREAU 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish to interrupt the 
consideration of the pending bill in order that I may make 
a statement about a matter which I intended to call to the 
attention of the Senate when the so-called adjusted compensa- 
tion bill was before the Senate. In order to be absolutely 
fair to the present Director of the Veterans’ Bureau permit 
me to say that it is possible he does not yet know of the 
methods pursued in the bureau in dealing with pending cases. 

The first case I desire to mention is that of a negro by the 
name of Milton Young who was a resident and citizen of 
Arkansas and went into the Army. He was discharged and 
was suffering from disability, whether incurred in the service 
I am not able to say; that is a disputed question. Anyway, 
he was finally a patient of a doctor by the name of Hopper. 
Ilis case was desperate and the doctor took it up with the 


Veterans’ Bureau, knowing he was an ex-service man, and re- 
ceived a reply to the effect that his case was disallowed. 
There was no case pending before the bureau. It shows they 
did not even read the correspondence. 

The doctor then took the patient from Marked Tree, in 
Arkansas, where he lived and near to which town the patient 
lived, to a hospital at Memphis which the Veterans’ Bureau 
maintains. He tried to have his patient admitted. He was 
told that before that could be done the boy would have to 
make a showing that he was entitled to be treated because 
of disability incurred in the service. 

The doctor told the attendants at the hospital that the boy’s 
condition was so serious that unless something was done with 
him he would die. He was then told by the hospital author- 
ities to go down to the Red Cross. He went to the Red Cross 
with the patient, and they told him there that unless the hos- 
pital would admit him, they could do nothing for him. Be- 
tween the two, while he was trying to get the patient in, the 
patient died. 

I toek the matter up with the bureau to find out what the 
regulations were which made it impossible for an ex-service 
man to receive hospital treatment, and after nearly a year 
I had a final reply from the bureau saying that the action 
of the hospital was entirely proper, that if an ex-service man 
were brought to a hospital, he must come under certain con- 
ditions. I am not quoting exactly the language, but at a 
later date I shall put the entire correspondence in the Recorp. 
In other words, it seems to be the rule that if~a patient does 
not come prepared to be admitted under all the regulations, 
and the red tape incident thereto, it is perfectly proper, though 
it is admitted there were empty beds, to let the patient die in 
the street. The director approves that course. 

One letter I had dealing with the matter contemptuously re- 
ferred to this soldier as a negro. It may be that the Govern- 
ment is to make a discrimination between white and negro 
patients. If so, I want that fact to be well established. It 
never has been the rule in my State to let a negro die in the 
street if there be some way in which he can be succored; but 
that seems to have been the rule there, and I shall put the 
entire correspondence in the Recorp later. 

The next case was that of Dwight Ledbetter, a white boy 
who lived at Conway, in Arkansas. His father had been a 
county official, and I believe held a State office. I recite those 
facts merely as an indication of the probability of the story 
that follows. 

Dwight Ledbetter went into the Army and was wounded in 
France. I think he was also gassed. He came back and was 
hospitalized and later discharged. I think he was in the hos- 
pital a year or more and then was given training. He was 
in training in California, at Los Angeles. A difference arose 
between him and the officer in charge, a Mr. Buzzell. This 
officer cut off his compensation and put him out of training 
into the street without a dollar. I think the records will 
show—and they are pleading that now—that he was mentally 
unsound. That information was known to Buzzell who was 
dealing with him. 

Ledbetter went back to see this officer, Buzzell, and a dis- 
pute arose, about what I have yet been unable to learn. This 
officer followed the trainee, the boy Dwight Ledbetter, into 
the street and shot him three times, and left him lying in 
the street. The record shows that the boy did not have a 
weapon of any kind; did not even have a pocket knife on his 
person. 

The soldier was extended no relief. He was there, 2,000 
miles from home, a stranger, a disabled war veteran who had 
been wounded in France. His compensation was cut off, he 
was put out of the hospital, denied training, and was shot 
down by the officer of the hospital and left in the street. He 
was cared for by private parties, and finally left the hospital 
and appeared in court to testify against the man who shot 
him. The case was postponed, and he was given no indica- 
tion of when to come back or when the case would be heard. 
He had no means. He was not able to work. He left Cali- 
fornia and came back to Arkansas. Before recovering from 
his wounds this boy was killed in an accident. The man Buz- 
zell is yet in charge of the training of disabled soldiers. 

I called the attention of the bureau to this case, and asked 
for an explanation, and in reply got a curt letter telling me 
that it had been investigated satisfactorily, that nobody was 
to blame except the boy who was shot, and that the incident 
was closed. I insisted that it should not be closed. I was 
promised then that there would be an investigation. It 
started last year. In the meantime a year or more had passed, 
and they never took a statement, nor tried to, from the boy 
who was shot. The department took a statement from the 
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man who did the shooting and then decided it was perfectly 
proper to shoot a trainee, although he was wnarmed, although 
he was helpless, and, as they rather intimate now, that he 
was mentally unsound. 

I wanted to be certain that General Hines knew about that 
case, and I called his special attention to it. I am in receipt 
of a letter recently saying that he thinks that this was the thing 
that should have been done; that this man ought to have shot 
this disabled soldier. Therefore he continues him in office, 
although this is not the only charge laid against this officer. 
He has been the subject of criticism by the local organization 
for disabled soldiers there almost from the beginning. Case 


after case has been called to the attention of the department, | 


but he is retained. 

My information as to Dwight Ledbetter came to me first 
from a Major Darrah, who had been an officer in the Army. 
is now in charge of an organization to aid disabled ex-service 
men. He told me that the shooting was without justification, 
and that the man who did the shooting is being protected by the 
erganization of the Veterans’ Bureau in California. 

Now, the third case which I want to call to the attention of 
the Senate is likewise of interest. I shall put all this corre- 
spondence in the Recorp later. I shall not do so now, because 
I do not want to take the time to sort it out. The third case 
is that of a soldier named Fines Gallion, who went into the 
Army from Arkansas. He died in service. The record, so far 
as I have it, does not disclose whether he was killed in action 
or died of disease. He left one child. His mother qualified as 
guardian and cared for the child and drew its compensation 
and the insurance. She died in 1920. A brother of the deceased 


soldier then applied to the probate court to have probated as | 


a will a letter of the deceased soldier purporting to give him 
the insurance of the deceased soldier. 

In Arkansas the probate court is this: The fiseal agent of 
the county is called the county judge. He is ex officio the pro- 
bate judge. He has a right to accept or reject wills for proba- 
tion. He also appoints guardians and administrators. From 
his acts an appeal lies as a matter of right. Anybody affected 
by any decision of the probate court bas the right to appeal 
without bond. The appeal is then ledged in what we know as 
the cireuit court, our trial court of general jurisdiction. From 
this order of probation of this letter, which never could have 
been a will under the law of Arkansas, an uncle of the little 
child, the heir of the deceased soldier, appealed. 

The circuit court vacated the order of probation and said the 
letter was no will. From that order an appeal was had by the 
brother to the supreme court of the State, and it was again 
sustained, that court declaring thdt the letter was not a will. 
Then, when the matter had been thus settled, an application 
was made for the insurance that was due the child. 

I was informed after a long time by the people down there 
that they could get no answer from the Veterans’ Bureau. I 
took up the matter. I found that the Veterans’ Bureau had 
paid this uncle, the brother of the deceased soldier, some 
$1,700 or $1,800, as I now remember, of money belonging to the 
minor child. The bureau takes the position now that it does 
not owe the minor anything; that it has paid it to a man who 
was an utter stranger, so far as any rights were concerned, and 
who has no financial responsibility ; that either the Government 
or this helpless minor child must lose the $1,700 or $1,800, and 
the bureau says that the child must lose it. A justice of the 
peace—I do not speak of them with disrespect, but they are 
usually not trained lawyers—or even a layman in the street 
knows that where an appeal lies as a matter of right there is 
no finality in an order of probation until the time for an ap- 
peal has elapsed, and that nobody could act upon it except at 
his peril. The bureau, if it has anybody in the bureau that 
knows enough to have been licensed as a lawyer, must know 
that there was no finality about the order of probation until 
that time had elapsed; and if it paid the money to this finan- 
cially irresponsible man, it did so at its peril. 

I called General Hines’s attention to this case and have a 
letter In which he claims that the procedure was proper and 
was in conformity with law. I do not pretend to say that Gen- 
eral Hines ought to know what the law is, because I take it 
he does not know and I presume does not pretend to know. 
The bureau has a legal department that has apparently no 
legal knowledge in it. I again called his attention to this case. 
I had a long letter from General Hines, again assuring me 
that he had had the question reexamined and that he was 
right and I am wrong; that the child is not entitled to a penny 
from the Government, although the Government paid the 
money that was due the child under the insurance policy to 
a financially irresponsible person who had no more legal right 
to receive it than any man in the streets of Washington. 
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I shall put all that correspendence in the Recorp at some 
fature time. It is such an infamous, outrageous thing to do 
that I cam not be patient with ft. I know that the depart- 
ment, if it wants to do what is right, will discharge whoever 
gave that so-called legal opinion, because I know that anyone 
who asserts that opinion is in conformity with the established 
rules of law either is dishonest or does not know the law. I 
do not presume he is dishonest because he could have no inter- 
est in it, so far as I know, and I am sure did not have. There- 
fore he is hopelessly ignorant of the law. No one can claim 
there is authority for assuming that an appeal from order 
of probation is a finality until the appeal is disposed of. 

There is one other case that I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate at this time. Doctor Baker, a highly 
reputable physician of Paragould, Ark., went into the Army 
He incurred a disability. After 
his discharge he applied for compensation. After a long 
while the bureau rated his disability at less than 10 per cent, 
and therefore he was not entitled to compensation. 

He then made application in due form fer employment in 
the Veterans’ bureau. He is now told that his disability is 
such that he is not fit to render satisfactory service. When 
he applied for compensation under his injury, his injury was 
rated at less than 10 per cent, but when he applied for em- 
ployment in the same bureau that made the first rating he is 
told that he is totally disabled. In other words, his disability 
is so slight that he is net entitled te compensation when he 
asks for compensation, but if is so complete when he asks for 
employment that he is not able to render any service. Com- 
ment upon that case is not worth while. Later, as I said, I 
shall put in the Recorp all of the correspondence relating 
to if. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I want to say that IT have 
wanted to be patient with the bureau and with its reorganiza- 
tion. I had hoped that we would have efficient service there. 
I have waited until I think no one would be expected uncer 
similar circumstances to wait longer. Information is coming 
to me from people who have a right to know that leads me te 
believe that conditions in the bureau are as bad, so far as the 
veterans are concerned, as they ever were in the days of Mr. 
Forbes. I do not say—and I want to be particularly plain 
about it—that General Hines does not want to do what is 
right. I do not say that he may not reorganize the brrean, 
proceeding along the lines he now seems to be following, but 
I do say there is such widespread dissatisfaction with the 
bureau that he must know that he must reorganize the bureau 
personnel if substantial justice is to be dene. He seems wn- 
willing to do so. 

I shall present other cases unless something is done to as- 
sure justice to the ex-service men, and present them to the 
Senate as oceasion may arise. 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
Arkansas yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Florida, who 
rose first. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator’s account of one case par- 
ticularly calls to my mind an experience that I had. A soldier 
who enlisted in the Army took out his insurance. He was a 
young man who had been reared by an aunt. His mother 
died when he was a small child, and his father disappeared 
some 18 or 20 years ago. The boy was reared by his aunt. He 
enlisted in the Army, and after a while became ill with 
pneumonia. While on his death bed he wrote a letter some- 
what similar to the letter which the Senator has described, 
saying that he wanted all of his effects and property of every 
sort to go to his aunt, naming her, and her daughtér, who was 
practically a sister to him and had been for years in that rela- 
tion. This was under the former administration of the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau. The bureau refused te recognize the rights of 
the aunt, although they could not find any father. The certffi- 
cate of insurance provided that the insurance should go to his 
estate, he having no wife and no mother, and no father so far 
as he knew. The aunt offered the letter to the probate court 
for probate as a will, and the probate court held that it was 
a will, carrying personal property. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In Florida that ts permissible? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; they held it to be a good will 
That was supposed to establish under this document as a 
will the rights of the old aunt and her daughter. They were 
named as beneficiaries under the letter which then became a 
will as decreed by the court. The bureau said, “No; we will 
not stand for this.” They spent a large amount of money, 
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nobody knows exactly how much, for investigators and agents 
to go all over that community in Jacksonville and threugh 
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the State to locate the supposed father of this boy, and, of 
course, after a while some fellow turned up and said he was 
the father. He had not been seen for 20 years, but now he 
claims that under the law he is entitled to the benefits of 
the insurance. -The Government resisted the aunt’s claim 
under the will, contested the matter in the Federal courts, 
and finally, when the judge practically instructed the jury to 
find for the claimants, holding the document to be the will 
as declared by the probate court and that they were entitled 
to benefit, the Government prosecuted the case to appeal and 
took an appeal to the circuit court of appeals in the Federal 
court. 

The Government has not anything to gain in that sort of 
instance that I can see. If these people who are really en- 
titled to benefit as desired by the soldier and to have the bene- 
fit of the insurance as expressed in the letter written on his 
deathbed—which letter has been declared to be his will—if 
they do not get that benefit, then this man who disappeared 
20 years ago and now turns up and claims to be the boy’s 
futher will, of course, be entitled to the benefit. The Govern- 
ment does not gain anything by contesting the rights of these 
people, and yet they have gone to enormous expense to investi- 
zaute the whole case from time to time and to employ counsel 
to contest proceedings in the courts. 

That is another instance somewhat similar, I think, to the 
case cited by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Except that in the case I have cited the 
bureau would not wait until the rights of the parties could 
he established under the will. It was anxious, seemingly, to 
pay the money to an irresponsible person. I do not mean 
literally that the officers had the desire to do it, but they did 
a foolish thing, and having done it they insist it was right 
and proper. 

I now take pleasure in yielding to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The Senator may have noticed that one of the 
members of the special committee recently appointed to inves- 
tigate the Veterans’ Bureau and to recommend legislation and 
codify existing liws—I refer to the able Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Opp1r]|-— 

Mr. CARAWAY., TI saw that statement in the newspaper. 

Mr. KING. That Senator has complained against the in- 
activity of the Veterans’ Bureau in effectuating reforms, 
reforms which the evidence obtained in the hearings showed 
should have been made long ago. Senator Oppir recently has 
been at the White House protesting to the President of the 
United States against the extravagance and waste and in- 
efficiency of the Veterans’ Bureau. I hope the Senator from 
Arkansas will continue his revelations, because obviously some- 
thing should be done to effectuate reforms. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This is a war in which I am enlisted until 
reforms shall come to the bureau and justice is done our dis- 
abled soldiers and their dependents. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas 
is to be commended for the fight he has been making. As he 
was speaking, I thought how diligent the Government was 
when it was seeking these boys to make up the Army. As to 
those who were ordered to report for service and who did not 
come, officials of the Government were sent out to their 
dwelling places and they were brought in under arrest. 
Surely the Government owes it to the ex-service men to be 
just to them. 

There is no better way, Mr. President, for the Government to 
encourage patriotism than to have the citizen know that the 
Government will give attention to his complaint, if he has one, 
against the Government; that the Government will gladly hear 
him when he seeks to tell the Government about some grievance 
that he has. Certainly a soldier who has offered to die for 
his country, and who has been injured in the service, has a 
right to hear from his Government when he writes te those 
who are in authority. He certainly has a right to be treated 
with consideration when he comes to his Government and asks 
to be heard when he has been disabled in the service. 

This is a pitiful case to which the Senator from Arkansas 
has referred. A veteran of the service, disabled, appeals to 
one in authority in the Veterans’ Bureau, and he is dismissed 
outright by that officer. He goes back and appeals for rein- 
statement or for aid, a dispute arises, the boy, who was un- 
armed, is followed into the street and shot three times by this 
officer in the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The Senator from Arkansas points out that that officer is 
still in charge of this work in the Veterans’ Bureau. Why does 
the Government keep that man in office? He ought to be put 
out, Mr. President. Anyone who is guilty of such treatment 
to an ex-service man is not fit to be in office. 








I recall a boy from my own State, one 20 years old, who 
had been to the bureau frequently to see the officials about his 
case. One day my secretary told me that they were getting 
very impatient with that boy and that they had about reached 
the point where they were not going to have anything more to 
do with his case. I said, ‘‘ Tell the boy to come up and see me.” 
He came. I could see that the boy was nervous; he was blue 
and despondent; he was sick. He had been twice wounded in 
the war. I could tell that he was embarrassed and a little 
flighty when I talked to him about his case; but as I talked to 
that boy, who was a tall fellow, about 6 feet high, I could see 
him as I imagined he looked when he went into the Army, a 
vigorous, fine-looking youth, and offering his very life to his 
country. He had been disabled by the wounds he had received, 
and those wounds had affected his mind somewhat and affected 
his nervous system; and yet officers in charge dared to say 
that they were “ getting tired of fooling with him” and “ being 
annoyed by him,” were about ready to drop his case, and one 
of them referred to him as being a “little nutty.” I asked, 
“Where did he get this affliction?” He got it in the service 
of his country; he got it on the battle front in France. 

Now these officers, who remained far away from the battle 
front, drawing big salaries, while this boy was being wounded, 
are impatient, and they say they are about ready to drop his 
case. I called up the department and I told one of the officers 
in charge that I was sending that boy up there and I wanted 
his case attended to or I would take it up on the floor of the 
Senate. I got his case adjusted. The boy went back happy on 
his way down into south Alabama. He came by my office and 
showed me his check and the letter which properly adjusted 
his case. 

Mr. President, if somebody will not heed the ery of these 
boys, what condition shall we have? A boy has a right to 
complain against his Government that will send an armed force 
to get him and take him to the battle front and then refuse 
to hear him when he asks that Government to aid him because 
of the affliction that he received while in the service of his 
country. 

Mr. President, I can imagine how sad it would make one 
of these boys who had followed that flag 3,000 miles and 
offered to die for it on a foreign battle field to write to these 
officials, as the Senator from Arkansas has pointed out, and 
get no response whatever, though he told those officials of his 
affliction, of his suffering, and of his dire distress, they not 
even answering his letter. What condition do Senators think 
such conduct on the part of the officials will create in the 
community? It will create this sort of sentiment and repu- 
tation for the Government: “Oh, you need not write to the 
Veterans’ Bureau; you will never hear from your letter.” 
But the boy may say, “I am afflicted; I am in distress; I am 
suffering; I am unable to work and produce the necessities of 
life.” Is the reply to be, “That is all right; they are not 
going to pay any attention to your letter; you may write up 
there if you want to, but they will ignore your letter.” 

Mr. President, this Government is big enough, and has 
heart enough to see that such conduct shall not be continued. 
The President owes it to his country and he owes it to these 
boys to put every man out of the Veterans’ Bureau who is 
not courteous, considerate, and prompt in responding to tnese 
boys’ letters; and when one of those officials gets so im- 
patient that he can not endure their nervousness and their 
irritation, which resulted from their service on the battle 
front, he is not fit to be retained in that bureau and he ought 
to be put out of it. 

Mr. President, I wanted to commend the Senator from Ar- 
kansas for his effort in this matter, and I wish now to pledge 
him my support. I think the whole Congress ought to get 
busy in this matter and let the boys of the country know— 
I do not care how humble they are or how far removed they 
are from the Capito!l—that the same power that reached down 
in their communities and drafted them and put the uniform 
on them and sent them to war is here now in action to see 
that they shall get fair treatment and justice when they call 
upon their Government. 


TAX REMUCTION 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I have sought for some 
days—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President——- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT.- I should like to say to the Senator that I sim- 
ply desire to ask unanimous consent that the revenue bill may 
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be temporarily laid aside with a view to having the naval ap- 
propriation bill taken up. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business, being Tlouse bill 6715, the revenue bill, may be tem- | 
porarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


Is there objection? The Chair 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 6820, the naval appro- 
priation bill. : 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6820) making 
appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs | 
with amendments. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from lowa? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I desire to present to the Senate a 
resolution in regard to citing Mr. M. S. Daugherty before the | 
bar of the Senate in connection with the proceedings of a 
special committee of the Senate. It is a privileged question, | 
and I think will take but a moment. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Does the Senator desire to offer the reso- 
lution for consideration? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I 
tion to it. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the naval bill is now before the 
Senate, Does the Senator from Iowa contemplate that there 
will be debate on his resolution? 

Mr. BROOKHART., Not so far as I know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that 
under the rules of the Senate, although they are not generally | 
complied with, the Senator from Florida can not yield for 
that purpose, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I will not yield, then: I 
am merely going to take about five minutes. Nearly 10 minutes 
of the 5 minutes which I intended to occupy have already 
been taken up with interruptions, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to state 
that the rules make it the duty of the Chair to enforce that 
rule. 





do. I think there will be no objec- 


ADMINISTRATION OF VETERANS’ BUREAU 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I wish to add my criticism 
to the criticism which has already been made by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Herttn] relative at least to certain features of the ad- 
ministration of the Veterans’ Bureau. I read some few days 
ago of the economy being claimed by the Veterans’ Bureau. | 
As I read that I could not but be impressed from observations 
which I have made that in all probability the $30,000,000 which 
it is claimed the Veterans’ Bureau saved last year was largely | 
made up of the disallowance of compensation claims of in- 
jured and sick soldiers, 

It has come to my attention in a number of cases in my own | 
State that the district office at Atlanta, Ga., under Mr. Bryson, | 
has, it seems to me, almost a universal policy of reducing the 
compensation claims or else of denying applications for com- | 
pensation on the ground that the injury was not of service 
origin. In the administration of the Veterans’ Bureau every 
doubt seems to be resolved against the sick or the wounded 
soldier. That is the impression I have gained from a large 
number of cases which have come to my attention. 

I realize that those representing the Government should 
exercise zealousness to see that there is no imposition upon the 
Government by some imposter or some one who might seek 
fraudulently to obtain compensation from the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Due care should be exercised to see that no claims are ap- 
proved which are not meritorious; but the necessity for such 
scrutiny on the part of the Veterans’ Bureau does not justify 
the policy, which seems to be prevalent, of resolving every 
doubt against the applicant for compensation. 

I know in my own State of a number of soldiers who were 
drawing compensation based upon a 40 or 50 per cent disa- 
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bility, and who, without any grounds or any reason fn the 
world for it, had their compensatien unceremoniously reduced 
below 10 per cent, giving them only eight or ten dollars a month. 
That is the way in which some of this “economy” is being 
brought about. It is being brought about by an imposition 
and an injustice upon a great many of our disabled and 
wounded soldiers. I desire to enter my protest against such a 
policy and to appeal for a policy on the part of the Veterans’ 
Bureau that will recognize the meritorious and just claims of 


} all soldiers, and to urge that in their efforts to protect the Gov- 


ernment they shall not lean so far backward as to work an 
injustice upon many soldiers who are entitled to compensation. 

It is almost impossible, according to the requirements in a 
lot of these cases, for the veterans to prove service origin of 
their disabilities that the bureau will accept. I had such a case 
brought to my attention just yesterday. If I had known that 
the subject was coming up, I would have brought over the 
papers. It was the case of a soldier who, when he volun- 
teered, was denied entrance into the Army on the ground that 
he was suffering with tubercular trouble. A little later on he 
was drafted, examined physically, and the authorities claimed 


| that he was absolutely all right, and they utilized his services 


for probably two years. Following the war he has been in a 
disabled condition, and practically ever since he has been under 
medical care and attention. 

The doctors all testify that he has tuberculosis. Their ree- 
ords show that they refused to admit him to the service at one 
time on the ground that he was a tubercular subject; yet, 
in spite of all of that, they deny compensation to this soldier 
on the ground that service origin of his disability has not 
been established. 

Many wrongs have been inflicted upon the soldiers of this 
country under that cloak of lack of service origin. All I ask 
is that in the administration of the law in regard to the 
veterans of the World War justice and fairness shall prevail 
toward the soldier, as well as an effort to economize on the 


| part of the Government. 


M. S, DAUGHERTY 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask that the naval appropria- 
tion bill be temporarily laid aside in order to enable the Sen- 
from lowa [Mr. BrookHartr] to introduce a _ resolution, 
with the understanding that if more than five minutes are 
taken on the matter the Senator will withdraw the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine asks 
unanimous consent that the naval appropriation bill be tempo- 
Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to submit a re- 
port of the special committee investigating the Department 
of Justice, and a resolution citing M. S. Daugherty for con- 
tempt of the Senate. I ask that the report be printed in the 
Recorp, and that the resolution be read and considered at this 
time, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa pre- 
sents a report and asks that it be printed in the Recorp, Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 


The report (No. 475) submitted by Mr. Brooxkuarr Is as 
follows: 


Your committee of the Senate on investigation of the Department of 
Justice respectfully shows to your honorable body as follows, to wit: 

That on February 29, 1924, the Senate of the Un/ied States adopted 
the following resolution (8, Res. 157): 

“ Resolved, That a committee of five Senators, consisting of 
three Members of the majority and two of the minority, be au- 
thorized and directed to investigate circumstances and facts, and re- 
port the same to the Senate, concerning the alleged failure of Marry 
M. Daugherty, Attorney General of the United States, to prosecute 
properly violators of the Sherman Antitrust Act and the Clayton 
Act against monopolies and unlawful restraint of trade; the 
alleged neglect and failure of the said Harry M. Daugherty, At- 
torney General of the United States, to arrest and prosecute Albert 
B. Fall, Harry F. Sinclair, B. L. Doheny, C. R. Forbes, and their 
coconspirators in defrauding the Government, as well as the 
alleged neglect and failure of said Attorney General to arrest 
and prosecute Many others for violations of Federal statutes, and 
his alleged failure to prosécute properly, efficiently, and promptly, 
and defend all manner of civil and criminal actions wherein the 
Government of the United States is interested as a party plaintiff 
or defendant. And said committee is further directed to inquire 
into, investigate, and report to the Senate the activities of the 
said Harry M. Daugherty, Attorney General, and any of his 
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assistants in the Department of Justice which would in any man- 
ber tend to impair their efficiency or influence as representatives | 
of the Government of the United States. 

“That said committee above referred to and the chairman 
thereof shall be elected by the Senate of the United States. 

“ Resolved further, That in pursuance of the purposes of this 
resolution, said committeea, or any member thereof, be, and hereby 
is, authorized during the Sixty-cighth Congress to send fer 
persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and te employ 
stenographic assistance at a cost net te exceed 25 cents per 100 
words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection here- 
with, the expenses thereof te be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate, and that the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of the Senate.” 

That at all of the times hereinafter mentioned Smirn W. Broox- 
HART, Purron K. WHEELER, Georch H. Moses, Henry F. ASHourst, 
and Wesiry L. Jones were duly elected, qualified, and acting Members 
of the Senate of the United States. 

That thereafter on March 1, 1924, the Senate of the United States 


| 


elected said Smita W. Brooxnarr, chairman of the committee, provided | 
for in the Senate resolution herein before referred to, and said 
Berton K. WaHreter, Grorce Tl. Mosas, Henry F. ASHURST, and 
Wesitey L. Jonrs ag the other members of said committee. 


That on March 3, 1924, the Senate of the United States passed and 
adopted the following resolution (Senate Resolution No. 183) : 

“ Resolved, That Senate Resolution 157, agreed to on February 
29, 1924, be, and the same hereby is, amended to include authoriza- 
tion for the employment of such clerical and other personal serv- 
ices as may be necessary for the accomplishment of the purposes 
of said resolution.” 

That on March 14, 1924, the Senate of the United States adopted 
the following resolution (Senate Resolution No. 189): 

*“Resoteed, That Senate Resolution No. 157, agreed to Feb- 
ruary 29, 1924, he, and the same hereby is, amended to authorize 
the select committee created by said resolution or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, to sit and perform its duties at such times and 


places as may be deemed advisable or necessary by said committee, 
and to empower the chairman of said select committee, or any 
member thereof, to summon witnesses by subp@mna or otherwise 


and to administer oaths to them.” 

That purstant to the foregoing resolution and amendments thereto, 
the said cemmittee consisting of Senator Svirma W. Brooxuart, chair- 
man, Senator Waster L. Jones, Senator Groner H. Mosss, Senator 
lipxny F. Assiurst, and Senator Burron K. WHPELER on the 12th day 
of March 1924, entered upon the investigation which it was therein 
directed to prosecute, and thereafter and om March 21, 1924, at 
Washington, Lb. C., issued its subpena duces tecum, a full, true, and 
correct copy of which is hereto attached, marked Exhibit A, and by 
made a part hereof, commanding M. 8. Daugherty as president 
of the Midland National Bank of Washington Coart House, Ohio, to 
appear before said select committee of the Senate of the United States 
on investigation of the Department ef Justice ferthwith, at their com- 
mittee room 105, Senate Office Building, Washingten, D. C., then and 
there to testify what he may know relative to the several matters 
nnuder consideration by said committee pursuant to the foregoing 
resvlution and amendments thereto, amd that he bring with him the 
deposit ledgers of the Midland Natienal Bank of Washington Court 
House, Ohio, since November 1, 1920, also note files and transeript 
of owners of every safety vault im said bank; also record of income 
drafts; also records of any individual account or accounts showing 
withdrawals of amounts of $25,000 or over during the above period. 

That at all ef the times hereinbefore and hereinafter mentioned 
snid M. S&S. 
Bank of Washington Court House, Obie, and as such in the possession 
and control of all the books, notes, records, and accounts mentioned 
in said subpoena. 

That at all times hereinafter mentioned Stanley Borthwick was the 
duly appointed qualified and acting United States my:-val for the 
southern district of Ohio. 

That on March 21, 2824, Stanley Borthwick, United States marshal 
as aforesaid received said subpena so issued as aforesaid frem David 
S. Barry, them and there and at all times berein mentioned, the duly 
appointed, qualified, and acting Sergeaut at Arms of the Senate of 
the United States, and on March 22, 2924, said Stanley Borthwick, 
United States marshal for the southern district of Obie, as aforesaid, 
acting as such, served the said M. 8. Dancherty personally with 
said subpama, so issued as aforesaid as appears from his return 
attached to said subprona and to this report, and marked Exhibit B, 
and by reference made a part hereof. 

That the said M. S. Daugherty has at all times failed, refused, and 
neglected to obey or answer said subpema of pour committee fssued 
and served as aforesaid, and has willfully failed, neglected, and re- 
tused te appear before said committee as required in said subpema or 
atherwise er at all, or to produce the records of the Midland National 
Bank of Washington Court House, Ohio, therein called for or any one 


reterence 


Daugherty was the president of the Midland National | 
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or more of the same or any part or portion thereof, and as the result 
thereof is in contempt of your committee and of the Senate of the 
United States. 


That at a meeting of said committee, consisting of Senator Suirn 


| W. Brooxnart, chairman, Senator Wesury L. Joxes, Senator Grorcn 


W. Moses, Senator Henry F. ASHURST, and Senator Burrox K. 
Wueete, held at Washington, D. C., on April 10, 1924, arrangements 
were made by said committee for a subcommittce to go to Washington 
Court House, Ohio, and Senator Smita W. Brookuartr and Senator 
Burton K. WHEELER were appointed a subcommittee to go to Wash- 
ington Court House, Ohio, and held a session there for the purpose 
of subpenaing and examining witnesses concerning the subject matters 
under consideration by said committee. 

That on April 11, 1924, a committee meeting was held at Cherry 
Hotel, Washimgton Court House, Ohio, by said subcommittee, con- 
sisting of Senater Smrrnh W. Brooknarr and Senator Burrow K. 
WHEELER. - 

That on April 11, 1924, a subpomna, a full, true, and correct copy of 
which is hereto attached, marked “ Exhibit C” and made a part hereof, 
was issued by said select committee on investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice requiring said M. 8. Daugherty to appear forthwith 
before said committee at their committee room, 12 Cherry Hote, 
Washington Court House, Ohio, then and there to testify what -he 
may know relative to the subject matters under consideration by said 
committee. 

That said subpena so issued as afercsaid was served en said M. 8. 
Daugherty personally at Washington Court House, Ohie, on April 11, 
1924, by Leslie L. Bifle, as required in said subpmna. 

That the said M. S. Daugherty willfully failed, neglected, and 
refused to appear befere said committee forthwith as required in said 
subpeena, or at any time, or at all. 

Your committee therefore reports to the Senate of the United States 
that the said M. S. Daugherty having been duly subpenaed to appear 
before your committee, and by proper process directed to produce the 
boeks, documents, and papers specifically set forth im the subpena 
duces tecum before referred to, and the said M. 8. Daugherty having 
refused, and still refusing, te appear or to produce said books, papers, 
and documents, and the said M. 8. Daugherty having been duly sub- 
peenaed to appear before said subcommittee at Washington Court 
Hiouse, Ohio, and the said M. S. Daugherty baving refased, and still 
refusing, to appear before said subcommittee as required is said sub- 
pena, is in contempt of the authority of said committee and of the 
Senate of the United States. 

Respectfully submitted, 

SmituH W. Brooxmart, 
Chairman of Sclect Committee on Investigation 
of the Department of Justice. 





Exurpir A 
(Telegram) 


WasuineTon, D. C., March 21, 1924. 
StaNLEY BorTHwick, 
United States Marshal, Cincinnati, Ohio: . 
Will you please serve the following subpena promptly and wire me 
immediately collect when you have done so? 


Uniraep SaatTes Of AMERICA, 
CONGRESS OF THE Unitep States. 
To M. L. Daugherty, President of the Midiand National Bank, 
Washdrnyton Court House, Ohio, greeting: e 
Pursuant to lewful authority, you are hereby commanded to 
appear before the Select Committee on Investigation of Depart- 
ment of Justice of the Senate of the United States, forthwith, at 
their committee reom, 205 Seunte Offide Building, Washington, 
D. C., then and there te testify what yon may know relative to 
the subject matters under consideration by said committee; and 
bring with you deposit ledgers of the Midland National Bank simce 
November 1, 1920; also note files and transeript of owners of 
every safety vault; also record of income drafts; also records of 
any imdividual account or accounts showing withdrawals of 
amounts of $25,000 er ever during above period. 
Hereof fail net, as you will answer your default under the 
pains and penalties in such cases made and provided. 
Le David S. Barry, Sergeant at Arms of the Senate of the 
United States, te serve and return. 
Given ander my hand, by order of the commitiec, this 2ist day 
of March, A. D. 1924. 
Santa W. Brooxnarr, 
Chairman Select Committee on Investigation 
of the Department of Justice. 
Any expense imcurted will be remitted. 
Davip 8. Barry, 
Sergeant at Arms, United States Senate. 
(0. B, Senate.) 
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Exuisir B 


Soutuern District or Onto, 
Cincinnati. 
Strate or Outo, county of Hamilton: 

I, Stanley Borthwick, United States marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of Ohio, do hereby certify that on March 21, 1924, I received a 
telegraphic subpena from David 8S. Barry, Sergeant at Arms United 
States Senate, requiring the appearance of M. L. Daugherty, president 
of the Midland National Bank, Washington Court House, Ohio, before 
the Select Committee on Investigation of Department of Justice of 
the Senate of the United States forthwith at their committee room 
105, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., and that on March 22, 
1924, I served the said M. L. Daugherty personally with a copy of said 
telegraphic subpoena, the same being a duces tecum subpeena. 

STANLEY BorRTHWICK, 
United States Marshal, Southern District of Ohio. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this Ist day of April, 1924, 

STANLEY BorTH WICK, 
Notary Public, Hamilton County, Ohio. 





Exursir C 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Congress of the United States. 
To Mal Daugherty, Washington Court House, Ohio, greeting: 


Pursuant to lawful authority, you are hereby commanded to appear 
before the Select Committee on Investigation of Department of Justice 
of the Senate of the United States forthwith at their committee room 
12, Cherry Hotel, Washington Court House, Ohio, then and there to 
testify what you may know relative to the subject matters under con- 
sideration by said committee. 

Ifereof fail not, as you will answer your default under the pains and 
penalties in such cases made and provided. 

To Leslie L. Biflle to serve and return. 

Given under my hand, by order of the committee this llth day of 
April, A, D, 1924, 

Samira W. BRrooKHART, 
Chairman Committee on Select Committee on 
Investigation of Department of Justice. 


(Indorsement : Washington Court House, Ohio: I made service of the 
within subpoena by delivering the original hereof to the within-named 
Mal Daugherty, at Washington Court House, Ohio, at 11.55 o'clock 
a. m., on the 11th day of April, 1924. Leslie L. Biffle.) 
Distrricr or COLUMBIA, 88: . 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of April, 1924. 


Lesuis L. BIrrLe. 
[SHAL,] Joun J. McGRatn, 
Notary Public. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa sub- 
mits a resolution, which will be read. 
The resolution (S. Res. 215) was read, as follows: 


Whereas the select committee of the Senate, elected pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 157, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, has sub- 
mitted a report to the Senate; and 

Whereas it appears from such report that M. 8. Daugherty, as 
president of the Midland National Bank, Washington Court House, 
Ohio, was on March 22, 1924, duly served with a subpena to appear 
forthwith before such committee in Wasbington, D. C,, and then 
and there to testify relative to subject matters and to produce 
specified files, records, and books pertinent to the matter under in- 
quiry, and was on April 11, 1924, duly served with a subpena to 
appear forthwith before the committee in Washington Court House, 
Ohio, and then and there to testify relative to subject matters perti- 
nent to the matter under inquiry; and 

Whereas it appears from such report that the said M. 8S. Daugherty 
has, in disobedience of such subpeenas, failed so to appear or answer, 
or to produce such files, records, and books; and 

Whereas the appearance and testimony of the sald M. 8. Daugherty 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does not the Senator from 
Iowa think there ought to be a quorum here if we are going to 
act upon the resolution? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Just as the Senator likes. The other 
resolution similar to it was presented and considered without 
quorum calls or anything of the kind, but I have no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. In view of the fact that there are only a very 
few Senators present, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will call 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 








the 


Adams Elkins Jones, N. Mex Pepper 
Biandegee Ernst Jones, Wash Phipps 
Brookhart Ferris Kendrick Ralston 
Cameron Fess Keyes Sheppard 
Capper Frazier King Smoot 
Caraway Gerry McKellar Sterling 
Copeland Hale McKinley Swanson 
Curtis Harris McNary Trammell 
Dale Harrison Mayfield Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Heflin Norbeck 

Dill Howell Norris 

Edge Jobnson, Minn. Oddie 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absentees. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and the following Senators answered to their names: 

Reed, Pa. Shortridge Smith Wheeler 

The following Senators « ‘ered the Chamber and answered 

to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Lodge Shipstead 
| Bayard George Moses Warren 

Lroussard Gooding Pittman 

Bursum Ladd Ransdell 


is material and necessary in order that the committee may properly | 


execute the functions imposed upon it and may obtain information 
necessary as a basis for such legislative and other action as the 
Senate may deem necessary and proper; Therefore be it 

Resolwed, That the President of the Senate pro tempore issue his 
warrant commanding the Sergeant at Arms or his deputy to take 
into custody the body of the said M. 8S. Daugherty wherever found, 
to bring the said M. 8S. Daugherty before the bar of the Senate, 
then and there to answer such questions pertinent to the matter under 
inquiry as the Senate may order the President of the Senate pro tem- 
pore to propound; and to keep the said M. 8S. Daugherty in custody 
to await the further order of the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooksartT] asks unenimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution which 
the Secretary has read. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the question is on the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. DIAL. May not the Secretary report the resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
resolution. 

The reading clerk again read the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6820) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the naval appropriation bill as 
passed by the House appropriated $272,012,867. The Senate 
Committee on Appropriations has added to that the amount of 
$1,690,200, making a total of $273,703,067. The amount of the 
estimates for 1925 was $276,395,794. The amount reported by 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations, therefore, is $2,692.- 
727 under the estimates and is $21,264,133 under the appropria- 
tion for last year. 

Last year, I may say, the appropriation, $294,967,200, was 
about $164,000 in excess of the estimates, whereas the bill this 
year, as I have stated, as reported by the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, is $2,692,727 below the estimates. 

The committee feel that they have acted with the strictest 
economy in framing this bill, and that at the same time they 
have provided a sufficient amount to take care of the interests 
of the service. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator must realize that 
the appropriations carried by the pending bill are nearly 
double the appropriations in 1916 for the Navy. 

Mr. HALE. They are. 

Mr. KING. In 1890 the naval budget was but $22,000,000. 
In 1900 it was only $55,000,000. In 1908 the naval appropria- 
tions amounted to $82,000,000, and in 1908 to $97,000,000. In 
1910 they were $123,000,000, and in 1914 $139,000,000. In 
1916 they were $155,000,000. That large amount resulted from 
the unsettled condition in Europe, and because the World War 
was then in progress. ’ 

May I ask the Senator why, in view of the supposed bene- 
fits of the disarmament conference, to which constant refer- 
ence is made as the supreme achievement of the party in power, 
is it necessary to burden the people with such enormous ap- 
propriations? In 1914, 1915, and 1916 we had a Navy of 
respectable proportions, and of powerful fighting strength, 
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Now, when we are supposed to be enjoying the blessings of 
this Washington conference and when peace is In the land 
no war clouds threaten our country, we are asked to appro- 
priate $500,000,000 to maintain a Navy for the next fiscal year. 

The Senater, may I say by way of parenthesis, must -be 
aware of the fact thét the Army appropriation bill which will 
he presented to the Senate within the next two or three days 
calls for substantially this amount. Indeed, I think the bill 
is prepared curries items aggregating more than three hundred 
millions 
Se that now, fn peace time and with no foes or prospects 

war, for Japan, which have for years declared 

Wis a menaee to our country, eliminated for years as a for- 
midable naval power, we are called upon to appropriate here 

much fer the fiscal year 1925 as we gave to the Navy De 
purtment for the year 1916. IT should also add that the naval 
powers of the earth are asking further reduction in their naval 
and would weleome a world mevement not only to 
limit military expenditures but to practieally end them. 

And yet this peace-loving Nation, which fears no foe and has 
no quarrel with any nation, will spend $600,000,000 during the 
next fiscal year for Military and Naval Establishments. 

Mr. TLALE. Mer. President, 1 will not undertake to answer 
for what the Army is expending, 
cerned, the Senator knows that 


ql Jingoes 


expenses, 


we have a larger Navy than 
We 
men to run them, and more auxiliary ships to work with them. 
he Senator also knows that the cost of everything has gone 
up tremendously since before the war. 

tnder the Limitation of Armament Conference we 
it was supposed at the time that the limitation of 
Mnglind and Japan would apply to the Navy throughout. As 
far as battleships are coneerned, we have lived up to that limi- 
tation. As far as other parts of the Navy, such as cruisers 
nud possjbly submarines are concerned, we have not lived up to 
it. In spite of that, the expenditure, as the Senator has said, 
is somewhere in the neighborhood of $300,000,000 per annum 
at the present time. 


Under the Limitation of Armament Conference we scrapped | 
ships that were building, and whieh were provided for 


before the war, to the extent of something over S$300,00Q00 
We saved, in what we would have had te finish up those ships, 
somewhere in the neighborhkoed af $200,000,000. As a matter 
of facet, we cut off expenditures of about $280,000,000 but it 
took $80,000,000 to finish up the centracts and to settle up 
what we owed on those vessels. Therefore, by the Limitation 
Arinament 
which would have been expended in the finishing up of the 
ships, and, further, we saved an amount per annum that has 
been estimated at $206,000,000 more, which would have been 
required had those ships been completed and had the Navy 
been obliged to keep up the additional foree of ships and men 
to take care of them. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator, I think, appreciates 
the fact that the 1916 naval program, which was the child of 
the Wortd War and which called for the enormous expenditures 
to which he has referred, was regarded by many naval experts 
as unfitted for our country after the war was over; or, at any 
rate, many baval experts believed that modifications of that 
program were necessary, even if it was designed that the 
United States should be supreme in navat strength. They 
perceived that the lessons of the war called for new types of 
naval craft and a reapprafsement of the forces, defensive and 
offensive, neeessary for a naval power. In my opinion, the 1916 
pregram was adopted without proper consideration of all the 
factors, varied by wortd conditions. It was too inflexible and 
too rigid and failed to regard the situation which the United 
States then oceupfed as a neutral power, or the place it would 
fill as a belligerent in the event it was forced into the Buropean. 
conflict. There was too much hysteria in the law; and bellicose 
statesmen and naval officers adopted a course and made state- 
ments which frightened the people and paved the way for the 
adoption ef a naval plan which called for nearly one and a halt 
billion dollars. Jingoes and jingoist newspapers attempted te 
create an anti-Japanese sentiment, and constant appeals were 
made, based upon the theory that if the United States did not 
possess a big Navy its existence was fnsecure. Efforts were 
nade to rouse the prejudices and racial animosities of the 
people until there was developed a strong feeling for a power- 
ful Navy end a larger Military Establishment. Men of high 
idents who spoke for peace were denounced as pacifists. 

Ministers who proclaimed the fdeals of Christianity and sought 
te have them applied in the political and economic affairs of our 
country and who approved a more sympattretic attitude toward 


of 


So. far as the Navy is con- | 


had in 1916; that our ships are larger and require more | 


were | 
limited as to the number of capital ships we should have, and | 
5-5-3 with | 


Conference we saved substantially $200,000,000 | 


other nations were denounced and often derided by those who 
affirmed their fealty to the principles of the Christian faith. 
Congress responded to the propaganda und formulated the 1916 
haval program. 

The Senator knows that that program assumed too much; it 
was based upon the assumption that the capital ship was the 
controlling and supreme agency and factor in the Navy. It did 
not take into account the lessons that were learned or should 
have been learned during the war. It did not take Into account 
the improvement of submarines and their growing importance 
in a well-balanced and scientifically constructed Navy. That 
program did not take into accourt the impertance of aerial war- 
| fare, the use of mines and bombs, and the weapons devised hy 
the combatants in the Wortd War. After the war was over the 
General Board of the Navy insisted on completing the program, 
regardless of its imperfections and manifest defects. Perhaps 
they would have succeeded had it net been for the Washington 
conference. Their course was most remarkable and demon- 
strated that new bleod was then meeded in the Navy. It was 
thought that following this conference there would be a material 
reduction in naval appropriations, but as we recede from the 
| days of the war there is still a disposition to impose heavy bur- 
| dens upon the people—burdens too great in view of the condi- 
| tions throughout the world. Of course we must have a Navy, 
|; and it must be maintained? at such standard of efficiency and 
strength as will afford allt reasonable guaranties of security for 
| our country. 
| 
| 
| 


But I contend that our expenditures for the War and Navy 
| Departments are teo large and that the Navy is directing too 
large a sum te shore establishments and to everhead. Too 
little attention has been given to seeuring a well-balanced 
| Navy. ‘These who are familiar with our Government must 
| be convinced that it has not learned the necessity of economy. 
| It is top-heavy in machinery, in bureaus, in red tape, in all 
| of the hampering and deadening things which destroy good 

government and efficient administration. I have before me, 

in response te @ letter whieh I wrote to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, voluminous doeuments showing a great number of 

naval bases, stations, an enormous number of organizations, 
bureaus, agencies, and instrumentalities, many of which are 
| unnecessary and clogging, and all of which share in the ap- 
| propriation carried by this bill. The more of this deadwoed 
there is the less will be the amount to be used for fighting 

ships and for the building up of a proper and scientifically 
| constructed Navy. 

We have a large number ef navy yards werking at a ea- 
| pacity of 15 to 25 or 30 per cent, with an enormous overhead, 
| as I shall shew whem we come later on to a discussion of 
those parts of the bill. We have more than 39,000 civilian 
employees in the Navy. These agencies—I was about to de- 
neminate them as extraneeus—abserb a large propertion of 
the $300,000,000 carried im the bil. I wish we could cut off 
appropriations im certain directions and have more for the 
building of airplanes and submarines and swift cruisers, so 
much needed to rownd out our Navy. 

I am not a little-navy man. I believe that for the present, 
and im view of the treaty negotiated at the Washingten con- 
ferenee, we should have a modern and effective Navy. For the 
present, we may feel constrained te buéld to the limits ef the 
treaty referred to, although I believe that the world is ripe 
fer a eonference to further mit military armaments, if not 
to bring about world disarmament. I am criticizing the over- 
head and the unmecessary bureaus and agencies in the Navy. 
The Navy is. like Laoceon. The support of bureaucracy 
strangles. gevernmental depaxtments, creates waste and ex- 
travagance, and destroys efficiency. 

We should lop eff theusands of eivilian employees im the 
Navy and combine duplicating and unneeessary agencies and 
instrumentalities. If this. were dene, there would be more for 
airplanes and submarines and for the needed mine-laying boats 
and other agencies essential for a well-ordered and properly 
balaneed Navy. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Presideat—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. KING. I yield. , 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Deo I correctly understand that the treaty 
adepted at the Washington conference requires us to keep a 
Navy of a certain size for a certain peried of years? 

Mr. KING. No. E do not meam to answer the Senator 
abruptly. Hlaberating the reply, it is not my thought that the 
Washington conference treaty requires us to pursue, so far as 
the United States is concerned, the 5-5-3 ratio. It is within 
the right and discretion of our Government to reduce its 
naval forces below the standard referred to. Of coiirse, it 
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can not exceed the limits or ratio fixed, but it may have less 
capital ships than called for by the treaty. 

Mr. HALE. It allows us te keep up a certain Navy. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But does it in effect require us as a matter 
of honor to keep our Navy at a certain size during the life of 
the treaty? 

Mr. HALE. I think the nations that went into the con- 
ference and agreed to the action taken by the conference did 
suppose that the United States would keep up its proportion 
under the treaty. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, we can not honorably 
reduce our Navy during the period of the treaty below the 
strength fixed thereby. 

Mr. KING. The question propounded by the Senator from 
Texas I think calls for further explanation than the answer 
submitted by the chairman of the committee. If 1 understood 
him correetly, I do not agree that there is any moral and cer- 
tainly there is no legal obligation upon the part of the United 
States, or Japan, or Great Britain to maintain the ratio named 
in the treaty. I omitted to mention Italy and France. But, as 
indicated, this treaty prevents either of the signatories thereto 
from increasing the number of vessels and the kinds of vessels 
to which under the treaty refers above the limits herein fixed. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator is putting words in my 
mouth that I did not use, I said I thought it was the expecta- 
tion of the other nations taking part in the conference that we 
would do so, but I especially said there was nothing to oblige 
us to do so unless we saw fit to do so. 

Mr. KING. Then I did not understand the modification 
which the last answer of the Senator implies. May I inquire 
of the Senator if he thinks that under the terms of the treaty 
that were accepted Japan should maintain the ratio of 5-5-3 
or that Great Britain should maintain the ratio of 5-5-3? 

Mr. HALE. I think we undoubtedly expected that they 
would maintain that ratio. I do not know that we would insist 
that they should do so, though. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that it was our position 
that Japan could not, if she desired, diminish the number of 
battleships or other vessels? 

Mr. HALE. I certainly do not. 

Mr. KING. The Senator, then, must admit that we are under 
no restraint or constraint to maintain the ratio of 5-5-3? 

Mr. HALE. Unless we see fit to do so. 

Mr. KING. Then, of course, if we desire to reduce the ex- 
penses of the Navy we can do so notwithstanding the 5-5-3 
agreement? 

Mr. HALE. Of course, we can do so; but the question comes 
up as to whether it ts advisable to do so. 

Mr. KING. I grant, of course, that that is always a question 
which addresses itself to the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with the Army or Navy or any other question 
which comes before us for consideration. It is a question of 
policy. I want to ask the Senator, in view of that statement, 
whether he thinks it should be our policy to maintain as an 
inflexible, frrevocable policy the program? 

Mr. HALE. I do; absolutely. 

Mr. KING. Regardless of the attitude of the other nations? 

Mr. HALE. Until some further limitation may be made by 


eral agreement. 

Mr. KING. Then, would the Senator favor a further limita- 
tion by agreement between the United States and other nations? 

Mr. HALE. I would favor such a limitation as to ships 
other than capital ships. 

Mr. KING. If other nations would agree to a limitation of 
capital ships, would the Senator be opposed to that? 

Mr. HALE. I do not know exactly where I would draw the 
line. I do not agree with the Senator about the matter of 
the value of capital ships in the Navy. I think they are an 
essential part of the fighting line. 

Mr. KING. Conceding that the Senator is right and that 
they are the essentials—and I concede that they are essential 
in a well-balanced navy and {t would be absurd to take any 
other position—nevertheless, does the Senator insist that, re- 
gardless of the attitude of other nations, we should persist in 
maintaining the number of battleships called for in the treaty 
to which we have both referred? 

Mr. HALE. I do not quite understand the Senator. Does 
the Senator mean if other nations should be willing to limit 
further the number of capital ships? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. HALW. I think that this country should be one of the 
great naval powers in the world. I think in order to be a 
great naval power we have to keep np a Navy that is based 
on a powerful capital ship force. It might be that the num- 


ber could be reduced by mutual consent below where it is now. | armament and toward the heights of world peace. 
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I am not prepared to say whether it could or not. But in any 
event, I think we should keep up to treaty strength until some 
further limitation is made. 

Mr. KING. Would the Senator oppose negotiations between 
the United States and other nations for the purpose of reduc- 
ing still further the naval armaments of the world? 

Mr. HALE. Such a provision is already in the bill in re- 
gard to the limitation of ships of 10,000 tons and under. 

Mr. KING. Would the Senator consent to an amendment 
to the provision to which he has just referred by which the 
conference might consider not only a limitation of submarines 
and airplanes and swift cruisers but also capital ships? 

Mr. HALE. I have no particular views on it. It seems to 
me it is well enough to try out what has already been at- 
tempted under the other conference for the limitation of arma 
ments. I do not think we ought to upset what was done at 
that conference. 

Mr. KING. After having gone through an exhausting World 
War which, however, has left us much more powerful than it 
has the other nations who were belligerents, does not the 
Senator think that the time has come that we should seek a 
further reduction of the expensés of the Army and the Navy? 
In other words, does he not think that the time has come when 
we should consent to a reduction of this large amount of 
$600,000,000, which is about six-tenths of all the expenses of 
— Government, including the Army and Navy in 1914 and 
1915. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think, with conditions in the world as 
they now are, it would be at all for our benefit or advantage 
. cut down the appropriations either for the Army or for the 

vavy. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think the expenditures which 
are provided in this bill for civilian employees, for the multitu- 
dinous bureaus and agencies and organizations, are not too 
great? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think so, Mr. President. The commit- 
tee went over that matter very carefully and decided that 
in order to keep up the fleet it was necessary to maintain the 
navy yards of the country, and, of course, it requires a large 
force of civilian employees to do it. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that Great Britain, which 
heretofore has been the preeminent naval power of the world, is 
seeking retrenchment; that the new Labor Government has 
abandoned the purpose of fortifying and strengthening Singa- 
pore, and has signified a desire to have a conference for the 
purpose of further limiting the expenditures of the nations of 
the earth for military and particularly for naval purposes. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think if Great Britain has that idea 
in view she will have any difficulty in arranging such a confer- 
ence, 

Mr. KING. Then I understand the Senator from Maine will 
welcome such a conference? 

Mr. HALE. I would welcome a Hmitation on ships of 
10,000 tons and under. 

Mr. KING. But, even if other natfons were willing, the 
Senator would not welcome a limitation on capital ships? 

Mr. HALE. I have not considered that subject, Mr. Prest- 
dent. As I have stated, I do not think it is necessary to try 
that at present. At some future time it may quite likely be 
possible to arrange such a limitation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, when we reach the amendment 
to which the Senator has referred undoubtedly there will be 
further discussion upon the matter. 

Mr. HALE. I know that the Senator from Utah has given 
a great deal of consideration to naval matters, and I know 
that we shall be helped by his suggestions as we go along 
with the bilL I very much hope that we may proceed with the 
bill itself as soon as possible. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah if battleships do not become obsolete in a short 
time, anyway? _. 

Mr. KING. Certainly. The great capital ships which cost 
from forty million to fifty million dollars fully equipped soon 
become obsolete. The famous Oregon, and many of those ships 
which became historic and known throughout the world were 
built only a few years ago; they are now ready for the scrap 
heap; indeed, some of them have been decommissivned and 
some have been scrap 

Mr. DIAL. Therefore, it would do no harm if we should 
curtail our naval program considerably? 

Mr. KING. Of course, every nation ought to curtail ex- 
penditures for war. This Republic, which stands as the most 
powerful Nation of the world—powerful in a material sense 
and powerful in a moral sense—ought to lead the way in dis- 
It is in- 
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conceivable that a nation with the aspirations and ideals of 
this Republic should so conduct itself as to subject it to the 
criticism of being a military nation or having imperialistic 
ambitions. It should be the desire of this great Christian 
Nution to exemplify in its international relations as well as 
in its national dealfngs and domestic problems the spirit of 
Christianity, the spirit of peace and fellowship; it should 
lead the world out of the horrors of war, away from the 
hatreds and animosities that provoke strife and prevent prog- 
ress. If the spirit of militarism is encouraged, if demands 
ure made for huge armies and big navies, the peace of the 
world is endangered. I believe that the expenditure of 
$600,000,000 annually for war preparedness constitutes an 
impediment to the growth of a feeling for world peace and 
world disarmament. 

Mr. President, even the Bolshevik Government, which has 
stood for militarism, which has maintained and is still main- 
taining a standing army of substantially 600,000 fairly well- 
equipped men—even that Government, speaking through Mr. 
Trotzki and through the recognized authorities of the Govern- 
ment, has signified its desire to participate in a world con- 
ference for the reduction of armies of Russia as well as all 
other nations. I think that President Copdlidge could do no 
greater service to his country, no better service for the peace 
and happiness of the world than to have the United States 
cooperate with the commission now functioning in Europe as 
a part of the League of Nations for the purpose of formu- 
lating a plan for world disarmament. The organization to 
which I have just referred has able men who are seeking to 
devise wavs and means to bring about world disarmament. 
Our Nation has treated rather contemptuously the advances 
made by the League of Nations when it has sought our aid 
even in a consultative capacity to formulate a plan for world 
disarmament. Even now when that organization, representing 
f4 nations, is seeking to compass this great result, we refuse 


ee 


to participate; we lend ourselves to the chauvinistic view and | 


the intransigent sentiment which was exhibited in the last 
election and which has been perpetuated by many Republicans 
and by some Democrats. Because of the bitter hostility to the 
League of Nations, we refuse to associate with it in beneficent 
movements that have for their object the peace and happiness 
of the world. 

But, Mr. President, T shall not detain the Senate further 
in elaboration of that view. I have taken the floor at this time 
merely to offer a few observations in reply to the Senator 
from Maine and to answer the question submitted by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read in full. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill may be dispensed with, and that it may be 
read for amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unanimous consent has al- 
ready been granted that that may be done. 

Mr. SWANSON. Very well. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not ask for the textual 
reading ef the bill, with the understanding that the bill shall 
not finally be disposed of this afternoon. One or two Senators 
desire to make some observations upon it, and I have some 
data which I desire to submit. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I hope very much that we may 
get through with the bill this afternoon. I think the bill is a 
very moderate one, and I do not anticipate that there will be a 
great deal of opposition to it. 

Mr. KING. Ido not think that the Senator can object to the 
reasonable request which I have made. Here is a bill carrying 
$300,000,000, and to try to dispose of it in two or three hours 
would be a celerity of movement which, while very com- 
mendable, ought not to be asked for by the Senator. IT have no 


For commissions and interest; transportation of funds; exchange; 
mileage and actual and necessary expenses and per diem in lieu of 
subsistence as authorized by law to officers of the Navy and Naval 
Reserve Force while traveling under orders, and for traveling expenses 
of civilian employees, and for mileage, at 5 cents per mile, to mid- 
shipmen entering the Naval Academy while proceeding from their 
homes to the Naval Academy for examination and appointment as mid- 
shipmen; for actual traveling expenses of female nurses; actual ex- 
penses of officers while on shore patrol duty; hire of launches or other 
small boats in Asiatic waters; for rent of buildings and offices not in 
navy yards; expenses of courts-martial, including law and reference 
books, prisoners and prisons, and courts of inquiry, boards of in- 
spection, examining boards, with clerks, and witnesses’ fees, and 
traveling expenses and costs; expenses of naval defense districts; sta- 
tionery and recording; religious books; newspapers and periodicals 
for the naval service ; all advertising for the Navy Department and its 
bureaus (except advertising for recruits for the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion) ; copying; ferriage; tolls; costs of suits; relief of vessels in 
distress ; recovery of valuables from shipwrecks; quarantine expenses ; 
reports ; professional investigation ; cost of special instruction at home 
and abroad, including maintenance of students and attachés; informa- 
tion from abroad and at home, and the collection and classification 
thereof ; all charges pertaining to the Navy Department and its bureaus 
for ice for the cooling of drinking water on shore (except at naval 
hospitals), and not to exceed $200,000 for telephone rentals and tolls, 
telegrams and cablegrams; postage, foreign and domestic, and post- 
oftice box rentals; for necessary expenses for interned persons and 
prisoners of war under the jurisdiction of the Navy Department, in- 
cluding funeral expenses for such interned persons or prisoners of war 
as may die while under such jurisdiction, and for payment of claims 
for damages under naval act approved July 11, 1919; and other 
necessary and incidental expenses; in all $2,600,000. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have been requested to make 
an inquiry as to the reason for the increase on line 18, page 5, 
from $2,500,000 to $2,600,000. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, this item of “ Pay, miscellaneous,” 


covers a number of appropriations which do not come under 
| the different bureaus of the department. I think there are 


16 subheads to this appropriation, all of which have been pro- 
vided for in the estimates. The total of the appropriation 


last year was $2,730,000. The estimate for this year was 


objection, however, to going ahead with the consideration of the | 


bill. 

Mr. HALE. I suggest, then, that we proceed with the com- 
mittee amendments, and after we get through with them, if the 
Senator insists on having the bill go over, we will let it go 
over, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “Pay, miscellaneous,” on page 5, 
at the beginning of line 10, to strike out “$175,000” and to 
insert “* $200,000," and in line 18, after the words “in all,” to 


$2.700,000. The House cut the $2,730,000, which was appro- 
priated last year, down to $2,500,000, and the Senate com- 
mittee has added $100,000. 

In this item last year four boards were taken care of that 
are now not taken care of because they are provided for in 
a different part of the bill. The appropriation for those four 
boards amounted to about $60,000. However, in this appro- 
priation there is an increase of $160,000 due to the fact that 
the transport service to the Orient has been abandoned and 
officers coming from the Orient travel on merchant vessels and 
when they land travel by rail. It was figured out that by aban- 
doning the transport service there would be a saving to the Navy 
of about $50,000. Therefore, there is this increase in the 
appropriation of $160,000, minus the $60,000 for the boards 
to which I have referred, or $100,000 in all. We would 
naturally expect that the appropriation would be increased 
by $100,000 instead of which it has been decreased $130,000. 

The committee went over the matter very carefully, and 
they thought that it would not be possible, under the circum- 
stances, to make the decreasé that was allowed by the House. 
I feel that it is a very moderate amount, being less than the 
sum recommended by the estimate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator that 
Representative French and the committee of the House of 
Representatives that framed the House bill went into this 
matter, as well as into all other subjects embraced within 
the bill, at very great length, and the testimony which was 
given before the committee justifies, it seems to me, the appro- 
priation carried by the House bill. If anything it is too large, 
and I do not agree, notwithstanding the very lucid and con- 
vincing statement of the Senator from Maine, with the action 
of the Senate Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the committee went over this 
matter also very carefully. We went over the 16 items one by 
one and worked on the matter outside. We concluded that the 
Navy did need it, and in view of the fact that there is an in- 
crease in the appropriation we thought they were entitled to 
have an increase of $100,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this is an illustration of the 
point that I made in a rather discursive siatement at the out- 
set—that we are giving too much to the overhead, and per- 


strike out “$2,500,000” and to insert “ $2,600,000," so as to | haps in some instances not enough to the vital features of the 
a ‘ Navy. Too much is appropriated for bureaus and civilian 


read ; 
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personnel and incidental expenses upon shore. I will vote for 
legitimate and proper increases for purely naval expenses, for 
fighting ships. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator think that the ships could 
operate without a shore establishment? 

Mr. KING. Why, of course not. That is obvious; but when 
we spend the disproportionate amount that this bill carries for 
shore establishments, of course we are going to diminish the 
efticiency of the Navy. 

That is the trouble with the Navy to-day, and it has been the 
trouble with the Navy for 15 years. They have cared too 
much for shore establishments. They wanted soft berths for 
too many admirals. There have been too many admirals and 
too many other high officials. Let us have more men at sea, 
more men in our submarines, more men upon our floating craft, 
more money for the indispensables, and not so much money for 
shore stations. That has been the trouble with the Army. 
It is the trouble with the Navy. They are obsessed with 
a desire for shore stations and for berths in Washington. 

Of course, those who are fighting men in the Navy and 
fighting men in the Army want to be on the ships and in 
active service; but there is a disposition to create too many 
high officers. The Senator knows that already we are going to 
have five or six more admirals, and yet in the summary that I 
have before me, furnished me by the Navy Department, we 
have admirals everywhere. We have before us now a bill to 
create more admirals, to equalize the provisions of existing 
law. Pretty soon we are going to have chaplains who are 
admirals, and pharmacists who are commodores, if not ad- 
mirals. We are pushing oflicers up, creating higher officials 
and more berths and more machinery, which absorb the money 
which is appropriated and which ought to be utilized for fight- 
ing craft. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is referring to the equalization bill? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. That ts before the Naval Affairs Committee. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I am referring to that In the last dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. HALE. I shall be glad to discuss that matter with the 
Senator when the bill comes up in the committee. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will exhibit his usual wisdom 
by considering that bill well and opposing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

rhe reading of the bill was resumed, and the reading clerk 
read to line 19, on page 8, the last paragraph read being as 
follows: 

Orvics or THE Jupep ADVOCATE GHNERAL 
SALARIES, NAVY DEPARTMENT 


For personal services in the District of Columbia in accordance with 
the classification act of 1923, $99,320. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, while there is no amendment 
there my attention has been called to this item and I ask 
for information—because my information is not sufficiently 
definite to enable me to form a satisfactory opinion—whether 
that amount is not too large for the personal services in the 
District of Columbia for the Judge Advocate General’s office? 

Mr. HAL®. The Senator is referring now to the item on 
lines 18 and 19 of page 8, under “ Office of Judge Advocate 
General”? 

Mr. KING. Yes. I stated to the Senator that my informa- 
tion is not as precise as I should like, and I am asking more 
particularly for information; but statements have been made 
to me by some who claim to know that there is an unnecessary 
expense in connection with that office. 

Mr. HALE. This appropriation is for legal and clerical 
services in that office, and it is one of the very busy offices 
of the department. No change has been made in the number 
of men employed in the office. Provision is made for a solici- 
tor, for 8 attorneys, for 5 law clerks, and substantially 25 
other clerks in the office, and then for 3 messengers. All 
matters that come up pertaining to the laws and pertaining 
to courts-martial come before this department, and instead 
of there being too many assistants I have heard the repeated 
assertion that there were not enough to keep up the work. The 
committee did not consider that this amount was inordinate 
in any way, and, as I say, the personnel is not increased 
over that of last year. There is an increase in the amount of 
the appropriation due to the reclassification. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that there was con- 
siderable criticism of the office, and the matter was brought 
— in connection with the discussion of the oil 
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Mr. HALE. The criticism of it was, I think, that there was 
too little law in the office, rather than too much. 

Mr. KING. Exactly; that is, that there were men in the 
Judge Advocate General's office who were not lawyers and 
that there were persons there who were entirely incompetent. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yleld to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. KING. I do. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will read the salaries paid, 
he will see that they could not get any very expert lawyers 
for those salaries. We would have to increase them if we 
desired to get expert lawyers. 

Mr. HALE. If we had in this office the type of lawyers 
that we allow the Shipping Board, for instance, the expenses 
of this office would be very much increased. It might be a 
good thing to do. I do not say that it would not. The bill 
does not provide for them, however. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continua 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “ Office of Chief of Naval Operations,” 
on page 8, at the end of line 23, to strike out the colon and the 
following proviso: 





Provided, That no money appropriated by this act shall be available 
for the pay of any commissioned officer of the Navy while attached 
to the office of Chief of Naval Operations and engaged upon work 
not specifically assigned: by law to such office, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not satisfied with the action 
of the committee in striking out lines 24 and 25, on page 8, 
and lines 1 and 2, on page 9. The provision stricken out was 
an amendment offered upon the floor of the House by Con- 
gressman Byrns of Tennessee. The position which he took 
seemed to be so meritorious that the House accepted it, and I 
am told that a real evil existed which prompted the offering 
of that amendment. I should like to know the reason for 
the Senate rejecting that after the House had considered it 
very fully. 

Mr. HALE. The House acted on the amendment very hur- 
riedly. The matter had not been considered by a committee at 
all. I shall be very glad to give the Senator the reason why 
the committee has stricken out the amendment. 

On March 3, 1915, the office of Chief of Naval Operations 
was created. The statute creating the office reads as follows: 


There shall be a Chief of Naval Operations, who shall be an officer 
on the active list of the Navy appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, from among the officers of the 
line of the Navy not below the grade of captain for a period of four 
years, who shall, under the direction of the Seeretary of the Navy, be 
charged with thé operations of the fleet and with the preparation and 
readiness of plans for its use in war: Provided, That If an officer of 
the grade of captain be appointed Chief of Naval Operations, he shall 
have the rank, title, and emoluments of a rear admiral while holding 
that position, 

During the temporary absence of the Secretary and the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations shall be next in 
succession to act as Secretary of the Navy. 


On August 29, 1916, there was further legislation in regard 
to this office, as follows: 


Hereafter the Chief of Naval Operations, while so serving as such 
Chief of Naval Operations, shall have the rank and title of admiral, 
to take rank next after the Admiral of the Navy, and shall, while so 
serving as Chief of Naval Operations, receive the pay of $10,000 per 
annum end no allowances. All orders issued by the Chief of Naval 
Operations in performing the duties assigned bim shall be performed 
under the authority of the Secretary of the Navy, and his orders shall 
be considered as. emanating from the Secretary, and shall have full 
force and effect as such. To assist the Chief of Naval Operations in 
performing the duties of his office there shall be assigned for this ex- 
clusive duty not less than 15 officers of and above the rank of liew- 
tenant commander of the Navy or major of the Marine Corps: Pro- 
vided, That if an officer of the grade of captain be appointed Chief of 
Naval Operations he shall have the rank and title of admiral, as 
above provided, while holding that position: Provided further, That 
should an officer, while serving as Chief of Naval Operations, be 
retired from active service he shall be retired with the lineal rank and 
the retired pay to which he would be entitled had he not been serving 
as Chief of Naval Operations. 


These are the only laws touching the office of Chief of Naval 
Operations that have been enacted by Congress. 
Mir. MCKELLAR. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 


Mr. HALE. I shall be glad if the Senator will allow me to 
finish my statement first. 

Mr. McKELLAR., I just want to ask about one feature of 
the matter before the Senator passes on. The purpose of this 
amendment is to prevent the Chief of Naval Operations from 
obtaining the higher pay, but it would require him to continue 
to receive the pay of his grade? 

Mr. HALE. No; the purpose of the amendment is to provide 
thag any oflicer in Operations who is not performing duties 
specifically assigned by law can not receive any pay at all. 
The same thing would apply to the Chief of Operations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Do all officers in this office receive higher 
pay than they otherwise would? 

Mr, HALE. Not at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Do any of them receive higher pay? 

Mr. HALE. Not at all. They are regular officers of the 
Navy and receive their regular Navy pay. I wish the Senator 
would allow me to finish my statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not understand what this means 
unless it does mean something of that sort. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HALE. I do. 

Mr. PEPPER. Am I not right in understanding that if the 
amendment inserted by the House is allowed to stand, it prac- 
tically permits the Comptroller General to decide what duties 
are or are not specifically assigned by law? It practically 
transfers into the office of the Comptroller General the determl- 
nation of what shall be the duties of officers that come within 
this category, does it not? 


Mr. HALE. That is entirely right, Mr. President. 
Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President——— 
Mr. HALE. If Senators will allow me to finish my state- 


ment, I shall be very glad then to answer any questions. 

| have given the two siatutes relating to this subject. Regu- 
lations taking care of this matter have been promulgated by 
the Navy Department. The Navy regulation of July 15, 1915, 
assigned the duties of the Chief of Naval Operations. They 
eave him the direction of the Naval War College, the direction 
of the Office of Naval Intelligence, the direction of the office 
of target practice and engineering performances, operations of 
the radio service and other systems of communication, opera- 


ing, of the Navai Militia, of the Coast Guard, and so forth. 
‘That was the first regulation. That was approved by the 
department immediately after the passage of the first law. 

A further regulation provided that— 


All orders issued by the Chief of Naval Operations in the execution 
of his assigned duties shall be considered as emanating from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and shall have full force and effect as such. 


That is simply putting into the regulation the wording of 
the statute of 1916. The next regulation provided as follows: 


And shall so coordinate all repairs and alterations to vessels and 
the supply of personnel and material thereto as to insure at all times 
the maximum readiness of the fleet for war. 


This regulation was approved in August, 1923. It is on 
account of this regulation that the amendment was introduced 
in the House of Representatives. 

As a matter of fact, these regulations which were issued by 
the department have not in any way changed the practice 
which has always obtained in the department since the law 
was first passed in 1915. No change of any kind has been made, 
and this simply carries into effect the practice they have always 
followed, and in every way comes under the law. 

I think it was thought by some people when this regulation 
was issued that it might change the duties of the Chief of 
Operations; but it does not do so, and therefore there can 
be no reason for the amendment that was introduced in the 
House. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will not object to action by 
the Senate, but when we shall resume consideration of, the 
bill on Monday, or on whatever day we shall resume consid- 
eration of it, if in the meantime I have obtained information 
which I deem sufficient to warrant me in moving for recon- 
sideration, I shall ask the Senator to consent to a reconsid- 
eration of the votes by which any of these amendments have 


been agreed to. The amendment may be adopted now pro 
forma, 





Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, I want to 
say just a word about this. It would be almost impossible for 
an officer who served in the field of operations to get his 
salary until he furnished proof, filed with the Comptroller 
General, that he served for a period of 30 days. When the 
time came for him to get his salary he would be bothered 
and delayed and worried, and it would be practically im- 
possible to get men to serve in the field of operations if they 
could not get their salaries promptly. Every time a man’s 
salary was due, he would have to prove that since the last 
payment he had served in the field of operations. 

Mr. HALE. He would have to serve, if he were detailed 
to serve. 

Mr. SWANSON. But he would not want to serve. 

Mr. HALE. He would be obliged to take the service and 
risk losing all of his pay in doing so. It would turn over to 
the comptroller practically the operation of the Navy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the umendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Naval train- 
ing stations,” on page 12, at the end of line 22, to increase the 
appropriation for maintenance, etc., of the Newport (R. I.) 
Naval Training Station, from “ $215,000” to “ $250,000.” 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senate will not agree to that amend- 
ment. The House went into this matter, as well as into the 
item on line 24, and they reached the conclusion that the 
amount given in those two items was all that was necessary. 
The Senate committee may have had evidence that compelled 
it to change the figures given by the House, but my information 
is that the facts were presented before the House committee 
very fully, and the committee was substantially unanimous 
in the conclusion expressed in the items carried in the bill. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, in making the estimate in re- 
gard to these training stations it was thought in the Bureau of 
the Budget that the Navy could get along with three training 
stations, instead of four. There is now a naval training 
station at San Diego, one at the Great Lakes, one at Newport, 
and one at Hampton Roads. The House considered the matter 
and decided that it was necessary to keep up the four stations, 
and they allotted the money to take care of those stations. 

The department came before us at our hearing and testified 
that they could not earry on at all with the allotment made 
by the House. For instance, at Hampton Roads, they testified, 
too much was appropriated to take care of the trade schools 


| alone and too little to take care of the trade school with the 
: - C | training station. 
tions of the aeronautie service, operations of mines and min- | 


In the same way at Newport, not a _ sufli- 
cient amount was appropriated to take care of that station 
and to take care_of the men who, it was estimated, would have 
to be trained there. 

So we went over the matter and decided to leave the appro- 
priation for San Diego as it was, to increase the appropriation 
for Newport by $35,000, and to increase the appropriation for 
Hampton Roads by $135,000 over the estimate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. By $45,000. 

Mr. HALE. ‘To increase the House appropriation by 
$45,000, and we thought that with these appropriations these 
stations could be operated, and provide training for the men 
we need in the Navy. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is largely a question of how long these 
people are allowed to go to a training school. It is considered 
very advantageous to give the man who is to go on one of the 
large battleships a good training. The representatives of the 
department told us they could not give a training of five or 
six weeks if they did not have this amount of money. They 
insisted that if we are going to economize we should not 
economize on the training stations. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, in the item with regard to 
Newport the Bureau of the Budget agreed on $250,000. It is 
perfectly apparent that if the amount is cut to the House 
figure, $215,000, they will not be able to train the number of 
men they need for the Navy, namely, 2,000, during the summer 
period, but, as the Assistant Secretary of the Navy testified, 
only 1,250 instead of 2,000. As the Senator from Virginia 
has just said, it simply means that they will have to cut down 
the period of training of men needed for the Navy, or not train 
a sufticient number. The Bureau of the Budget agreed to 
$250,000 after very careful consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment on page 12, line 22. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 24, to increase the 
appropriation for maintenance of the Naval Training Station 
at Hampton Roads, Va., from “ $215,000" to “ $260,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Naval Reserve the numerals “$1,600,” to strike out “store laborer, $660; 


Force,” on page 13, at the beginning of line 24, to strike out 
« $2,400,000 ; in all, $3,570,000,” and to insert “ for aviation ma- 
terial, equipment, fuel, and rental of hangars, $3,830,000; in 
all, $4,000,000,” and on page 14, line 5, after the word “ vessels ” 
to insert “and aircraft,” so as to read: 


For expenses of organizing, administering, and recruiting the Naval 
Reserve Force and Naval Militia; for the maintenance and rental of 
armories, including the pay of necessary janitors, and for wharfage, 
$170,000; for pay and allowances of officers and enrolled men of the 
Naval Reserve Force, other than class one, while on active duty for 
training; mileage for officers while traveling under orders to and 
from active duty for training; transportation of enrolled men to and 
from active duty for training, and subsistence and transfers en route 
or cash in lieu thereof; subsistence of enrolled men during the actual 
period of active duty for training; pay and allowances of officers of the 
Naval Reserve Force and pay, allowances, and subsistence of enrolled 
men of the Naval Reserve Force when ordered to active duty in con- 
nection with the instruction, training, and drilling of the Naval Re- 
serve Force; and retainer pay of officers and enrolled men of the Naval 
Reserve Force, other than class 1, for aviation material, equipment, 
fuel, and rental of hangars, $3,830,000; in all, $4,000,000, which 
amount shall be available, In addition to other appropriations, for fuel 
and the transportation thereof and for all other expenses In connec- 
tion with the maintenance, operation, repair, and upkeep of vessels and 
aircraft assigned for training the Naval Reserve Force. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the snbhead “ Naval War 
College, Rhode Island,” on page 14, at the beginning of line 18, 
to strike out “ $91,800,” and to insert “$121,800”; at the end 
of iine 22, to strike out “$100,000” and to insert “ $130,000,” 
so as to read: 


For maintenance of the Naval War College on Coasters Harbor 
Island, including the maintenance, repair, and operation of one horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying vehicle to be used only for official purposes ; 


and care of ground for same, $121,800; services of a professor of in- | 


ternational law, $2,000; services of civilian lecturers, rendered at the 


War College, $1,200; care and preservation of the library, including the 


purchase, binding, and repair of books of reference and periodicals, 
$5,000; in all, $150,000, 


Mr. KING. A number of changes are made in the provi- 
sions under the head of “ Naval War College.” The Senator 
will recall that the testimony before the House committee was 
quite satisfactory. 
Senate felt it necessary to increase this amount? 


Mr. HALE. The committee went over this matter, and we 


decided that the work of the Naval War College is about the 
most important work that can be done in the Navy, as far as 
plans and strategy are concerned, and that this would be a 
poor place to economize. As the Senator knows, there are 
two branches at the War College, the junior branch and the 
senior branch. The senior branch has to do with strategic 
questions and the junior branch with tactical questions. The 
senior branch has been in existence for a number of years; 
the junior branch has only been taken up recently, and it is 
proving a great success. I think last year in the senior branch 
there were 37 members and in the junior 29. They hope to 
be able to increase the senior class to 40 next year and the 
junior class to 50, and in doing so they expect to use an 
additional building to take care of that increase. This in- 
crease in the appropriation is partly to take care of that 
building and partly to provide for additional clerical help in 
the work. 

Mr. GERRY. I would also like to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that there is also a correspondence school, the 
courses in which 809 officers in the Navy are taking, and this 
appropriation enables the War College to carry on that cor- 
respondence school. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is quite right. That is a very im- 
portant matter. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 2, to strike out 
“$50,000” and to insert “ $70,278.56,” so as to make the proviso 
read: 

Provided, That the sum to be paid out of this appropriation under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Navy for clerical, inspection, draft- 


ing, and messenger service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
shall not exceed $70,278.56. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Naval Home, 
Philadelphia, Pa.,” on page 15, line 5, after the word “ grounds,” 
to strike out “$1,080” and to insert “$1,200”; in line 6, after 





May I inquire why the committee of the | 


| 


matron and office assistant, $720,” and to insert “ seamstress, 
$360”; at the beginning of line 9, to strike out “ one $540, one 
$480,” and to insert “ one $600, one $540”: in line 11, after the 
word “ head,” to strike out “$480” and to insert “$600”: and 
in line 22, to strike out “$51,110” and to insert “ $50,450,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


Pay of employees: Secretary, $2,200: 


foreman mechanic, $2,200; 
superintendent of grounds, $1,200; steward, $1,600; seamstress, $360; 
beneficiaries’ attendant, $480; baker, $720; chief cook, $660; assistant 
cooks—one $600, one $540; laundresses—chief .$480, five at $360 each; 
scrubbers—chief $420, three at $360 each; waitresses—head $600, 12 
at $360 each; kitchen attendant, $540; laborers—four at $600 each, 
seven at $540 each; firemen—one $840, four at $720 each; gardener, 
$840; helper, pipe fitter, $975; helper, woodworker, $975; stable keeper 
and driver, $660; master at arms, $900; two house corporals, at $600 
each; barber, $600; carpenter, $1,400; painters—one $1,400, one 
$1,020; engineer, $1,080; chauffeurs—one for coal truck, $960, one for 
small truck, $840; electrician, $1,400; stenographers and typewriters— 


one $1,800, one $1,400, two at $1,200 each; telephone operator, $900; 
total for employees, $50,450. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 16, to reduce the 
appropriation for the Naval Home, to be paid out of the income 
from the naval pension fund, from “ $178,210” to “ $177,550.” 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether the fund 
from which this amount is paid is adequate each year to meet 
the recurring charges? 

Mr. HALE. This does not come out of the Treasury. It 
comes out of the naval pension fund. 

Mr. KING. I understand; but is the fund sufficiently large 
to meet the recurring annual charges? 

Mr. HALE. So far as I know, it is. It is a very large fund 
now, about fourteen or fifteen million dollars, and they can 
very well get along with this. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment on page 16, line 16. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Hydro- 
graphic Office,” on page 16, at the end of line 24, to increase 
the appropriation for personal services in the District of Co- 
lumbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, from 
“ $300,000 " to “ $311,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

rhe next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Engineering,’ on page 21, line 5, after the words “in all,” to 
strike out “$18,012,300,” and to insert “$16,550,000”; in line 
6, after the word “ which” to strike out “ $2,562,300,” and to 
insert “ $1,100,000”; and in line 7, after the word “ immedi- 
ately,” to strike out the comma and the words “and not less 
than $600,000 of the amount last named shall be available for 
developing and testing submarine motive power under actual 
service conditions,” so as to read: 

ENGINEERING 


For repairs, preservation, and renewal of machinery, auxiliary ma- 
chinery, and boilers of naval vessels, yard craft, and ships’ boats, 
distilling and refrigerating apparatus; repairs, preservation, and 
renewals of electric interior and exterior signal communications and 
all electrical appliances of whatsover nature on board naval vessels, 
except range finders, battle order and range transmitters and indi- 
eators, and motors and their controlling apparatus used to operate 
machinery belonging to other bureaus; searchlights and fire-control 
equipments for antiaircraft defense at shore stations; maintenance and 
operation of coast signal service; equipage, supplies, and materials 
under the cognizance of the bureau required for the maintenance 
and operation of naval vessels, yard craft, and ships’ boats; care, 
custody, and operation of the naval petroleum reserves; purchase, 
installation, repair, and preservation of machinery, tools, and ap- 
pliances in navy yards and stations, pay of classified field force us 
der the bureau; incidental expenses for naval vessels, navy yardy 
and stations, inspectors’ offices, the engineering experiment station, 
such as photographing, technical books and periodicals, stationery, 
and instruments; instruments and apparatus, supplies, and technical 
books and periodicals necessary to carry on experimental and research 
work in radiotelegraphy at the naval radio laboratory; in all, 
$16,550,000, of which $1,100,000 shall be available immediately. 


Mr. KING. May I ingpire of the Senator the reason for 
those modifications in the bill as it passed the House? 

Mr. HALE. In the bill as it passed the House the estimate 
was exceeded by the House by $2,562,300. Of this amount 
$600,000 was to be used for the installation of engines on one 
of the T-boat submarines. This was to be done in the place 
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of the building of the three submarines that the estimates | been entirely satisfactory. Perhaps the most satisfactory boat 


provided. 

The House felt that the submarine engines were not developed 
to the extent that it was safe to go ahead and build new sub- 
marines and take the chance of their turning out to be failures. 
They thought that the prudent thing to do would be to try 
out some of the engines which we now have, which are the 
M. A. N. engines, in one of our older submarines that bad 
turned out to be a failure and that was not in active use. The 
committee thought that this plan of the House would not be 
practical We thought that it was better to provide for one 
new subraarine to be built and not to make the test that the 
louse had provided, Accordingly, under “increase of the 
Navy,” 
submarine instead of three that were estimated for. 
counts for the omission of $600,000 in this item. 

Further the House thought that certain economies could be 
made in the Navy by making an additional appropriation of 
$1,962,500. In the testimony given at the hearings Admiral 
Robison stated that if certain new installations were made 
in the machinery of the battleships and other ships, a great 
saving could be made in the consumption of fuel. The House 
aecordingly provided this amount to bring-about such econo- 
mies. We went over the amount provided for by the House and 
from the $1,962.300 we cut off $862,300, because of the fact that 
the changes proposed would cover not only economies but other 
items such as reliability and safety. We figured that those 
items of reliability and safety had already been put up to 
the Budget and, the Budget not having provided for them, it 
was unnecessary to insert them here. Admiral Robison, how- 
ever, did persuade the committee that if we allowed him the 
$1,100,000 included in the bill we could save nearly an equal 
amount next year on fuel for the Navy. We therefore allowed 
that amount to remain in the bill, It is $1,100,000 more than 
the estimate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, one of the defects of our Navy 
is found under the head of submarines. I do not think we are 
yet able to build a suitable submarine. Two years ago we had 
166 submarines built or in process of construction. A year 
ago we were led to believe, from fugitive statements made 
now and then by the Navy Department or officers of the Navy 
Department, that we were overcoming the problems involved 
in submarine construction and that, if not the S-boat or the 
T-boat, or the V-boat would come up to some degree of perfection. 
Ibut I think the able Senator from Maine from the plentitude 
of his wisdom and from his investigations, will be compelled 
_to confess that our activities in behalf of the construction of 
submarines have been most unsatisfactory. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think that our success with submarines 
has been entirely perfect, but I think the same can be said of 
every other country. I think we have held our own so far 
with other countries with the possible exception of Germany 
during the war. I know we have built submarines that have 
not turned out successfully, such as the T-boats, to which I 
have already referred, and one of which is to be taken under the 
Hlouse provision for experimentation and then scrapped; and 
possibly in other lines we have not been wholly successful. 


That ac- 


tut I have more confidence in the V-boats to which the Senator | 


has referred. 

The S-boats and R-boats, which are the principal submarines 
that we now have, while not entirely perfect, have on the whole, 
I think, proved very successful when used for the purpose for 
which designed. The trouble with us is that we have had to 
use those submarines for a purpose for which they were not 
designed. Not having any fleet submarines, we have been go- 
ing ahead and trying to use those submarines for fleet sub- 
marines. They were never designed for that purpose. When 
used as fleet submarines they have been driven at a speed for 
which their engines were not built and which they aan not 
keep up for any great length of time. I think that is the trouble 
that we have had with the S or R boats. 

Mr. KING. I am not in entire accord with the statement of 
my friend the Senator from Maine. I can not agree with his 
statement that various types of submarines have been satisfac- 
tory. The Senator recalls that most of the boats constructed 
by the Electric Boat Co. had defects, most serious defects. 

Mr. HALE. I think they had, but I think those defects have 
been largely cured, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, we appropriated $25,000 during 
last year or the year before to make repairs upon the crank 
shaft and, in some instances, the engine of each of a number of 
boats furnished by the Electric Boat Co., which under the con- 
tract the company should have paid for. I do not believe that 
those boats, with the repairs and changes and alterations, have 


we have provided for a sufficient amount to start one | 


| that has been constructed—and I shall not answer for the 


perfection of that boat—was built by the Simon Lake Co. I 
think the facts warrant the statement that we have not reached 
a satisfactory condition in our submarine construction. 

Mr. HALE. But neither has any other country. 

Mr. KING. We will come to the other countries in a few 
moments. Let us stay at home for a moment. The isolation 
_ists who do not want to go abroad, shall not lead me across 

the ocean for a moment. Let us consider our own mistakes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
| yleld to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. KING. I yield, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I believe the Senator from Utah voted 
to keep the world away from America, did he not? 

Mr. KING. I do not understand the Senator's question. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If I remember correctly, the Senator 
voted to keep Europe away from America by voting for the 
immigration bill. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator asks whether I voted for the 
immigration bill which passed a few days ago, I will say that 
I voted against it. ; 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Then I was misinformed. I know somo 
who want to go to Europe voted to keep Burope out of America. 

Mr. KING. Yes; and may I say to the Senator that I not 
only voted against the bill but in committee I voted for the 
1910 census basis as against 1890. But the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKer.ar], who now sits near me, is challeng- 
ing the wisdom of my course. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I think the Senator voted wrong. 

Mr. KING. All of which exemplifies the fact that there is 
not the greatest of harmony among Senators even on this side 
of the Chamber. It is my misfortune, however, not always to 
agree even with my own colleagues, 

But we are going far afield. I was about to say to the Sena- 
tor from Maine thet no subject involved in the bill before us 
was more fully considered by the House committee than the one 
| which we are now discussing, and the question of whether we 
| should appropriate at this time to build more submarines. The 

Senator will recall the statements of Mr. Roosevelt, Assistant 

Seeretary of the Navy, and Admiral Robison and others before 

the House committee, and I think I am safe in saying that at 
| the conclusion of the hearings the House committee concluded 
that it would not authorize further construction of submarines 
_ because the past record was so unsatisfactory. The committee 
| did include in the bill an item of $600,000 for further experimen- 
| tation, but they did not, as did the Senate committee, authorize 
| the construction of another submarine, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A few moments ago the Senator defended 
very strongly a limitation of naval armament, and I think it is 
a very wise thing to have. It ought to be limited. The last 

naval conference, however, did not take into consideration the 
| question of submarines. 
Mr. KING. Nor swift cruisers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am applying it now merely to subma- 
_rines. In my judgment, the use of submarines in war is just 
| like the commission of murder by lying in wait. It is an in- 
famous means of taking human life in war. In view of the fact 
that our own country has not made a success of submarines, and. 
in view of the further fact of the infamous character of con- 
ducting warfare by submarine, does not the Senator think that 
it would be exceedingly wise to have a conference of the nations 
and to do away with the use of submarines in naval warfare? 

Mr. KING. Let me add that the Washington conference 
dealt, in a feeble way, with submarines and poison gas. But 

replying to the Senator’s question, it seems to me that it 
io be answered only in the aflirmative—that is to say, that 
submarine warfare ought to be outlawed. It shocked the 
conscience of civilized nations, The Senator has character- 
ized it as infamous. I do not know that there is any term 
in the English sufficiently strong to characterize 
the cruelty of such a method of warfare. It is inhuman in 
the last degree, and particularly is that true if such warfare 
is conducted against neutrals or ships which are 
carrying noncombatants or commodities and supplies not 
contraband of war. The indiscriminate slaughter of men, 
women, and children upon the high seas through the agency 
of the submarine ought to bring down the wrath of the civil- 
ized world upon the perpetrators of such a deed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Such use of the submarine ought ‘to be 
put in the same category with the dropping of bombs on 
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innocent men, women, and children in populous cities, and 
in the same category with the use of poison gases that may 
destroy not only whole armies but all of the population of a 
certain district. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As the Senator has said, there are no 
words strong enough to describe the inhumanity and the 
awful horror of the use of such implements of war. They 
ought to be outlawed by all of the civilized nations of the 
world. It seemed to me then, and it seems to me now, that 
the late arms conference in not even considering those three 
questions manifestly failed in its duty to the world. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If I understand the two Senators cor- 
rectly, they are in perfect accord, that when people are killed 
they should be killed in a humane manner, in a nice way—for 
instance, the bayonet—and not by methods such as submarines 
and poison gases. Do I understand the Senators correctly? 

Mr. KING. No; I do not assent to all the implications 
which arise from the rather clever and deft interrogation of 
the Senator from Minnesota. Let me say that I am opposed 
to war in any form; and a few moments ago, if the Senator 
from Minnesota had been in the Chamber, he would have 
heard me state, in a rather imperfect way, that I hoped by 
international conferences there would be not only a limitation 
of armament, both on land and sea, but complete disarmament 
upon the part of all the nations of the earth. I called atten- 
tion to the fact, if I may be pardoned a repetition, that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, the premier of Great Britain, has signi- 
fied the willingness of his Government to participate in a 
world conference to secure world disarmament; and that even 
Mr. ‘Trotski and representatives of the Bolshevik Government 
of Russia, notwithstanding the strong militaristic attitude 
which they have assumed in the past, and which they have not 
abandoned up to the present, have also indicated their willing- 
ness to enter into a world conference for the purpose of bring- 
ing about disarmament. May I say—— 

Mr. PHIPPS and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KING. Let me complete the sentence? 

May I say that in an interview I had with Mr. Trotsky, the 
head of the Red army, he stated that, notwithstanding Russia 
had an army of more than 600,000 men, she was willing to join 
in a conference of the nations of the world, and if they would 
disarm, the Bolshevik Government would also disarm. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I thought the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKe tar] had the floor, and I wanted to direct a question to 
him. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Utah has the floor. but he will 
yield to the Senator from Colorado, in order that he may ask 
the Senator from Tennessee a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be giad to answer the question if I 


ean. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I understood the Senator from Tennessee to 
say that the Conference on Limitation of Armament gave no 
consideration to the question of limiting the use of submarines 
or poison gases. Did I misunderstand the Senator? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not recall. I think I said that so 
far as submarines were concerned that conference did very little 
about them. I think they merely appointed some committee. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Did they not agree that submarines should not 
make attacks upon unarmed vessels? Was not that a part of 
the agreement? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did they do so? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is my recollection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no such recollection. 

Mr. PHIPPS. And is it not also a fact that in considering 
the use of poison gases it was agreed that poison gases used in 
bombs were not to be used against defenseless populations? 

Mr. McKELLAR. My recollection is, if the Senator from 
Utah will yield further, that the Conference on Limitation of 
Armament only had to do with the limiting of capital ships, 
the 5-5-3 program. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think the Senator will find that it went 
beyond that. 

. Mr. McKELLAR,. I do not think it went beyond that, 
ut—— 

Mr. PHIPPS. There was certainly a limitation on the use 
of poison gases. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The conference may have passed some 
friendly resolution about it, which meant nothing. It certainly 


did not take any steps to prevent the use of poison gases in the 
war, 
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Now, if the Senator from Utah will indulge me, I want to 
reply to the statement made by the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. Surpsteap] a few moments ago. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Minnesota that I am wholly opposed to war. I 
pray God that we may never have another war. After the last 
war was over I favored taking steps to make it impossible, if 
human agencies could so make it, ever to have another war. 

I am utterly opposed to war; but if we have to have war at 
any time, I believe in a fair war, where men may fight fairly 
and under honorable terms, and not by lying in wait, not by 
the use of poison gases, not by sailing ships under the water 
and blowing into eternity vessels carrying as passengers men, 
women, and children who are taking no part in the war. I was 
for that then, and I am for the same thing now, notwithstand- 
ing the criticism of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Utah a question. Did not the Limitation of Armament Con- 
ference which was held here really defeat its purposes because 
of the conclusions reached? It finally determined to build no 
more capital ships, but when certain nations, for instance 
France, were relieved of the necessity of keeping up with the 
naval procession, did they not use the money which they would 
otherwise have used for capital ships to build airplanes and 
submarines and develop poison gases and flames and other 
devilish instruments of destruction? Is it not the opinion of 
the Senator that, so far as the ultimate good of humanity is 
concerned, was not that good interfered with by reason of the 
failure of the conference to go the whole route, resulting, as it 
did, in my judgment, in the development of these instruments of 
torture instead of the development of those things which make 
for peace? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the questions submitted by the 
Senator from New York open up a broad field of discussion 
and call for replies which would interrupt the consideration of 
the pending bill. But may I say, in partial answer, though 
not a complete answer to the Senator from New York, that, in 
my judgment, the limitation of arms conference which was 
called by President Harding did not accomplish all that it 
might have accomplished and all that the people who believe 
in peace hoped that it would accomplish, although undoubtediy 
it was a step forward in the direction of the limitation of naval 
armament to restrict the number of capital ships to he con- 
structed by Great Britain, Japan, the United States, France, 
and Italy. 

Immediately following the war the United States, manifest- 
ing a rather militant attitude, quite incompatible with the 
democratic institutions, signified its purpose to spend more 
than $1,000,000,000 upon a naval program. A considerable part 
of that huge sum was to be expended in building capital ships. 
The attitude of the United States was regarded by some as a 
challenge to Japan and to Great Britain. Great Britain came 
out of the war exhausted financially and in man power. She 
wanted, of course, to escape, if it were possible, the continu- 
ation of an oppressive naval policy that would further burden 
her people, but when we signified our intention to continue 
our 1916 naval program then Great Britain felt constrained to 
revise her program. 

It should be remembered that Great Britain immediately fol- 
lowing the war broke up three battleships which were upon 
the ways, losing nearly $15,000,000. By the terms of the 
Versailles treaty Great Britain and other signatories thereto 
sought to bring about limitation of armament in all the world. 

The treaty sought to relieve the world from the burdens of 
military preparation. It set up agencies to accomplish this 
result and to determine the controversies among nations. But 
when we rejected the treaty and set out to spend more than 
$1,000,000,000 for battleships and cruisers, then Great Britain 
reversed her plans and announced that she would build three 
capital ships of the type of the Hood, each having over 67,000 
tons displacement, and each to cost nearly $75,000,000. 

Japan, actuated by the same fears that possessed Great 
Britain, pushed forward the construction of her battleships, 
and there was promise of a mad and savage race between these 
three great naval powers, which, of course, would have been 
joined by other naval powers of the earth. The execution of 
this insane policy would have been disastrous to the nations con- 
cerned and dangerous to the peace of the world. 

| President Harding, responding to the direction of Congress, 
; called a conference of certain powers. Perhaps I should qualify 
‘that. In the naval act of 1916 the President of the United 
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States was authorized, and as I recall, was directed, to call 
at the conclusion of the World War a naval conference for 
the murpose of limiting naval armaments. President Harding 
acted pursuant toe this law and also pursuant to resolutions 
offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsu] and the 
Senator from Idaho’[{Mr, Boras], which resolutions became 
a part of the naval bill. That conference was called, and as 
a result of it there was a limitation in the construction of 
battleships by those who participated in the conference. 

Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from New York [Mr, 
CopeLaNnv], if he will pardon this wide diversion, I do think 
there was some good resulting from the conference, though not 
the rich harvest that should have resulted. The conference was 
too restricted in numbers and in the subjects to be considered, 

It will be recalled that the Dutch Government felt somewhat 
irked because it was not invited to participate. In my judg- 
ment other nations ought to have been asked to take part in 
the conference, and a more comprehensive program for world 
peace and world disarmament should have been considered. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr, President, I will say that I have since 
sent for the treaties, and I find that the questions of submarines 
and noxious gases were both considered by the conference, and 
apparently a treaty was drawn—whether it has ever been rati- 
fied or not I do not know—but, even if it has, it does not have 
the effect that the Senator and I have suggested here to-day. 

Mr. KING. There is no provision for limiting submarines in 
any treaty that was drawn. 

Mr. McKELLAR, No; but Article IV of the proposed treaty 
provided that—— 


The signatory powers recognize the practical impossibility of using 
submarines as commerce destroyers without violating, as they were 
violated in the recent war of 1914-1918, the requirements universally 
accepted by civilized nations for the protection of the lives of neutrals 
and noncombatants, and to the end that the prohibition of the use of 
submarines as commerce destroyers shall be universally accepted as a 
part of the law of nations they now accept that probibition as hence- 
forth binding as between themselves, and they Invite all other nations 
to adhere thereto. 


That is just a mild resolution along the line of something 
real. It does not accomplish anything. It is a mere expression 
that we are opposed to the use of submarines. 

In so far as noxious gases are concerned, it is largely the 
same way. Article V of the proposed treaty provides as 
follows: 


The use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases, and all 
analogous liquids, materials, or devices having been justly condemned 
by the general opinion of the civilized world and a prohibition of 
such use having been declared in treaties to which a majority of the 
civilized powers are parties, the signatory powers, to the end that this 
prohibition shall be universally accepted as a part of international law 
binding alike the conscience and practice of nations, declare their 
assent to such prohibition, agree to be bound thereby as between them- 
selves, and invite all other civilized nations to adhere thereto. 


The same language. In other words, this is virtually an in- 
vitation to the other nations to join us in doing what was 
right, but nothing effective was brought about. It was vii- 
tually the same as the law before. There was an agreement 
aimong the nations in regard to asphyxiating gases and the 
use of submarines before that time. 

Mr. PHIPPS,. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator from Tennessee did not over- 
look the fact that that was put in the form of a definite treaty, 
and that it was signed by the five great powers, so it is effec- 
tive and binding on them both as regards the use of submarines 
as against commerce and as regards the use of asphyxiating 
gases. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Has it been ratified? 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not mean to assert that 
there is anything in the treaty which obligates either of the 
signatories to it to abstain from the construction and use of 
submarines? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Oh, no; not their construction and mainte- 
nance, but their use as against commerce. Their use is limited 
to warfare. The Senator from Tennessee had raised the ques- 
tion, however, and he read into the Recorp, very properly, the 
results of the conference as regards those two features, which 
resolved themselves into a definite treaty that is binding upon 
the nations. 

Mr. KING. Of course, all remember—I hope the Senator 
from New York [Mr, Copenanp] will parden me for having 
answered him only partially, and I will revert to his inquiry 
in a moment—we all remember that Lord Balfour, who so 


ably represented the British Empire at the conference, signi- 
fied the willinguess of Great Britain to enter into an agreement 
to abstain from the use of submarines; but France and Italy 
refused to assent to the proposition, so that the conference did 
not adopt any plan to limit the use of submarines. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mz. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Did not the Senator also receive the impres- 
sion that, so far as the United States Government was con- 
cerned, the administration in charge was quite willing to go to 
the same length that Great Britain was, and that that had 
been contemplated within the call? 

Mr. KING. I did not hear the first part of the Senator's 
question. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The representatives of the United States were 
prepared to go as far as those of Great Britain were, as indi- 
cated by the statement of Lord Balfour. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is right. 

Mr. PHIPPS. But it was the other nations that were as yet 
unprepared. 

Mr. KING. My recollection is that our Government was 
willing to limit the use of submarines for war purposes. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I merely called attention to the fact that the 
Senator made the statement with reference to Great Britain 
without mentioning the fact that the United States was in 
accord with the view of Great Britain. 

Mr. KING. I had not completed my statement upon that 
matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me, as a matter 
of fact what the conference did was merely to pass some mean- 
ingless resolutions in the form of a treaty in reference to the 
use of the submarines and noxious gases in warfare, just as 
I originally stated. That is absolutely and conclusively shown 
by the fact that we have in both the naval appropriation bill 
and the Army appropriation bill very large appropriations for 
the building of submarines and the use of submarines and the 
use of poisonous gases in war, under the chemical-warfare pro- 
vision of the bill. 

Mr. KING. I shall have to express some qualification of the 
statement just made by the Senator. There is carried in this 
bill an appropriation of over a million dollars for the construc- 
tion of a submarine. That is not a large item. Of course, that 
is merely preliminary. The authorization of $1,000,000 calls 
for approximately $6,000,000 when the submarine shall have 
been completed ; so, when we authorize it, it means that we are 
committed to an appropriation of at least $6,000,000. That, 
however, is an insignificant sum measured by the colossal ap- 
propriations which are made even in this day of peace for war, 
for the Army and for the Navy. Six hundred million dollars 
more are carried by this bill and by the Army bill for the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to pages 57 and 58 of the military appropriation bill, re- 
perted by the Appropriations Committee on March 31, 1924: 


For purchase, manufacture, and test of chemical warfare gases or 
other toxic sebstances, gas masks, or other offensive or defensive ma- 
terials or appliances required for gas-warfare purposes, including all 
necessary Investigations, * * * $700,000. 


Of course, if there had been any prohibition of the use of 
noxious gases in the limitation-of-arms treaty, that Item would 
not have appeared in the military appropriation bill; and 
imagine that there is some sort of an appropriation for the 
purpose in the naval bill, though I have not examined it with 
great care. The result, I want to say, is that the Arms Confer- 
ence passed over lightly these two important subjects, 
two infamous ways of making war, and simply confin« 
selves to a five-five-three program of capital battlesh 
I think is immaterial in itself. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say to my friend 
matter what treaties may be negotiated, so 
maintain a belligerent attitude, so long 
the will to peace, so long as they will not 
arbitration or to suitable international tribuna 
mination controversies which may arise, 
and no matter how humanely we may seek to have 
ducted it will be accompanied by inhumanity 
cruelty. If the use of submarines and poisonous gases w 
abolished and the interdiction of inhumane methocs of 
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conscience of some belligerents woult be stifled and they the cognizance and direction of the State Department it ts 


would resort te every course which promised victory. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senater from Minneseta. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAI I should like to ask the Senator in what 
manner he thinks the worid’s oil wells and mines and trade 
routes should be divided and controlled unless nations go to 
war to deeide the issue? That is the way we have had of 
settling that issue in the past. When the industriai group of 
a nation desire to take property that belongs to some other 
petion, they usueliy use the military forces, through the gev- 
ernment.. Dees the Senator believe that it is practical to ask 
them please to step into court before they commit a crime? 
Would he ask a heldup man te go into. court before he goes and 
heidsS up some ene else in the dark with a gun? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the questions of the Senatorfrom 
Minnesota involve not only the psychology of nations bat traits 
of human character, manifested individually and nationally. 
The Senator’s question woulé seem to: implky—and yet F am 
sure he does not mean that—that humanity is eondemned, as 
was Sisyphus of old, to forever push toward the summit of the 
mountain the rock of peace and justice, only.te have it slip 
from tired hands before the gual is: attained and crash to the 
level below. 

L do nut believe that an all-wise and merciful Father erdained 
an. eternal struggle, cruel and sanguinary, for His ehildren. 
I believe that He endowed us with conscience and with reason, 
with love and affection and charity and fellowship, with those 
fine and noble impulses which in the end will dominate the 
lives of men and establish His kingdom upon earth. 

Why should there not be international amity and peace 
among nations? The thirteen independent nations—after the 
tevolutionary War—established the Constitution of the United 
States in order te avert war and te promote their welfare. 
Confticts arose among them. Boundary disputes brought some 
of the States into armed conflict, so they formed a Constitution 
for the purpose, among other things, of preventing controver- 
sies. A Supreme Court was set up to hear and decide inter- 
national controversies, ‘There were trade conflicts and jealousies 
between groups and sections, but the people felt that a court 
could settle alf disputes better than could the sword. So civ- 
ilized peoples establisiy munieipal law, and they previde instru 
mentalities to determine conflicts arising among the people. 

ven Grotius and law writers of the past sought te bring 
the world under the rule of international law. Why may there 
not be treaties and a world organization, not one which will 
stiffe natfonalism, whieh will emaseulate the power of a State 
to determine its own domestic internal affairs, but an imter- 
national organization which will have cognizance and juris- 
dictiom over international controversies, se that appeal may 
be bad te it and a peaceable solution be had? 
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feit that the Army and the Navy of this Republie will back 
the loans. Sueh conduet to me is reprehensitie. We ought 
te withdraw the marines from Haiti. We should not lend the 
support of the military arm of our Government to aid the 
bankers of the United States to celleet their loans in weak 
or in strong ceuntries. 

Bat I have gome far afield. FT want to answer the ques- 
tions of the Senator from New York. One of the questions 
asked by the Senator was whether or net France had used 
for the maintenance ef a strong military force, and for the 
eonstruction of submarines and the development of peisen 
gases, funds whieh otherwise would have been devoted to the 
eonstruction of capital ships? 

Tt is true that France refused to assent to a poliey that 
ealied for the abrogation of submarines in war. She felt, 
having a weak navy and @ long ceast line, and because of 
her African pessessions fronting upen the Mediterranean Sea, 
that submarines were essential to her defense. She could 
net conduet an offensive warfure with submarines, but she 
eould defend her coasts. 

I am not. condemning or defending her pesition I am merely 
stating, in a feeble way, as I understand it, the positiom of her 
representatives at the peace conference. 

However, France’s expenditures since-the conference in the 
eonstruction of submarines have been quite moderate. She has 
projected a number, but so far as I can learn she has com- 
pleted but a few. Also but little has been spent in experiment- 
ing with poison gases. I think she has spent much less than 
has been expended by the United States for that purpose. 

Tt is true that Franee has employed an army ef nearly 800,000 
men. It is unnecessary to give the reasens for such course: 
Whether France has been justified in her policy FE shall not 
now attempt to say. 

Ft is a eontroversial question in Franee as well as in other 
eountries. However, the French Government has felt it neces 
sary in order to enforce the terms of the Versailles treaty. 
Meany believe that if France had indicated a purpose to con- 
form te the ways of peace and had appealed te the conscience 
of the worl? to vindicate the terms of the Versailles treaty 
rather than to arms and to force there would have developed 
throughert the world a strong sentiment which would have 
eompelled Germany to pursue a proper course and te answer to 
all legitimate requirements of the allied and associated pewers: 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr: SHIPSTEAP. ft isa fact that Franee owes the United 
States now $4,000,000,000, and that she has not paid, and a faet 
that the American Government is paying the interest on that 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course ft tg clear, from the 
statement of the Senator, and I think the facts warrant the 
statement, that. if France had reduced her army she would have 
more money te pay her debts or for internal development and 
improvement. But the fact is that France’s budget has not 
balanced, and she has been issuing paper money to meet her 
budget and to pay a portion of her military expense, the result 
ef which, as the Sevator knows, is that the frane has. gone 
down; and had it not been for the Dawes, repert, doubtless the 
franc would have continued to fall. 
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in engines, crank shafts, hulls, and mechanical appliances of 
our submurines and stated that we had much to learn before 
suitable submarines could be built. There are a number of sub- 
marines suitable for coastal defense but we have no scout 
submarines, no fleet submarines, 

Mr. HALE. We bave three V submarines, Mr. President, 
which will come into commission within the next year or two. 

Mr. KING, I recall the V submarines, and I asked the 
Secretary by letter to stute the degree of completion that had 


been attained with these submarines, and I venture the asser- 
tion now, from the information which I have obtained through 
diligent inquiry, that they will manifest defects similar to 


those shown in the submarines of the past, and will net prove 
entirely satisfactory, 

1 will pause here to ask the Senator if he has full information 
as to the success of whatever tests have been made with three 
V submarines now in process of construction? 

Mr. HALE. No test can be made until the submarines have 
been completed, 

Mr. KING. I’rom test as can be made, while the work is be- 
Ing done 

Mr. HALE. 
present time. 
completion : 


I do not know that any test can be made at the 
However, the V’s are in the. following stage of 


V—1, 68.9 per cent complete 

V-~2, 57.7. 

V-3, 50.3. 

It is hoped that before the expiration of this year the V—1 
will be in commission. 

The Senator stated that the House decided that we are un- 
able to build satisfactory submarines. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, what I said was 
that if anyone should read the testimony they would be satis- 
fied with the conclusion reached by the House. That was, of 
course, the inference that perhaps might have been drawn from 
my statement. 

Mr. HALB. I certainly do not want to put any words in the 
Senator’s mouth that he did not use, I understand his point new. 

The new submarine we are proposing to construct is an en- 
tirely new kind of submarine. It is a mine-laying submarine 
of 2,400 tons. We have no such craft in our Navy. There is 
no such eraft in the navy of any country in the world. We are 
starting out on a new departure. The Germans did have more 
or less thé same sort of boats which they used, and I think they 
found them very satisfactory. But they were scrapped at the 
conclusion ef the war. This one is to a certain extent experi- 
mental. The committee felt that instead of expending $600,000 
to test out an engine to be used in submarines when they should 
be constructed that we should go ahead and build one of the 
boats complete, and then when we get through we would have 
something of value. Under the House plan, as soon as the 
engine had been tested out, the submarine would be of no 
further value and the Navy would have nothing added to it. 
Under this plan we will have a new mine-laying submarine. 
The officers of the Navy were confident, and willing to stake 
their reputations on it, that we could provide such a boat with 
proper engines and that it would turn out to be a workable 
boat. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will not misunderstand me. 
I believe that so long as we have a Navy we should have a 
good Navy, and look after the submarines as well as the air- 
planes—a Navy of the air, a Navy on the surface of the water, 
and a Navy under the water. : 

Mr, HALE. I know the Senator believes in having subma- 
rines, and he has helped us materially in that matter. IT think 
these points should all be brought out, and I am very glad the 
Senator has brought them out. 

Mr. KING. I even believe in a submarine bureau, because I 
appreciate that as long as we have a Navy we must consider the 
importance of the development of the submarine. While I con- 
demn the use of the submarine as a weapon of war, because of 
its inhumanity, yet as long as other nations have them and as 
long as we are maintaining a Navy, we must have a modern, 
scientific, up-to-date Navy, and I shall join with the Senator 
nnd the committee in every effort to make our Navy modern. 

But the point I am making is that our experiments have been 
unsatisfactory. The results of more than $130,000,000 which 
has been expended for the construction of submarines, I sub- 
mit in all fairness to my able friend, have not met the just ex- 
pectations of the friends of the Navy, to say nothing of the 
enemies of the Navy. , 

Mr. HALE. The British built 27 K boats, large boais of 
over 2,000 tons. Those boats were run by steam instead of 
Diesel engines. Of the 27 which they built, only 6 are in com- 
mission now. They are boats that have recently been built, 
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They have not turned out satisfactorily. I think that is the 
case with all navies of the world. They have been experiment- 
ing of necessity with a new subject, and they have not de- 
veloped it to any great degree of perfection as yet. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that I shall be glad to 
proceed for a little while, but I ask him to pass this item over 
for the reason that I have some data at my office which I 
Should like to present. I did not know the bill was coming up 
to-day. I desire to offer some specific observations and put 
some tables in the Recorp. 

Mr. HALE. Will not the Senator let us agree to the amend- 
ment with the understanding that if he wants to reconsider 
it later we can do so? 

Mr. KING. With the understanding that I shall not have to 
move to reconsider, but that the Senator will consent that it 
may be reconsidered for that purpose, I have no objection. 

Mr. HALE. I shall be glad to do that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
Was, vn page 21, line 15, to strike out the colon and the fol- 
lowing additional proviso: 


Provided further, That no part of this or any other appropriation 
contained in this act shall be available for maintaining in’ commission, 
exclusive of vessels of other types, more than four cargo ships, two 
transports, and one ammunition ship, unless, in case of emergency, the 
President should otherwise direct, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Construction and Repair—Salaries, Navy Department,” on 
page 25, at the end of line 23, to increase the appropriation 
for personal services in the District of Columbia in accordance 
ang the classification act of 1923, from “ $305,000” to “ $313,- 

7 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just a word. Of course, this 
amendment will be agreed to. I merely want to emphasize the 
point again that the bill is shot throvgh with amendments and 
provisions and appropriations for civilian employees. It might 
well be entitled “A bill to furnish positions to more than 
30,000 civilians and to aid in the construction and maintenance 
of the Navy.” It ought to be labeled, “In part, a bill to fur- 
nish jobs to thousands of civilians and to give us, in part, a 
fighting Navy.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Ordnance,” on page 24, line 8, after the word “ books,” to 
insert “plant appliances”; and in line 22, after the word 
“schools,” to strike out “built at ordnance stations pursuant 
to authority contained in the act entitled ‘An act to authorize 
the President to provide housing facilities for war needs’ ap- 
proved May 16, 1918,” and to insert “at ordnance stations at 
Indanhead, Md., Dahlgren, Va., and South Charleston, W. Va.,” 
so as to read: 

ORDNANCE AND ORDNANCE STORES 


For procuring, producing, preserving, and handling ordnance mate- 
rial; for the armament of ships, for fuel, material, and labor to be used 
in the general work under the cognizance of the Bureau of Ordnance ; 
for furniture at naval ammunition depots, torpedo stations, naval 
ordnance plants, and proving grounds; for technical books; plant 
appliances ; for machinery and machine tools; for maintenance of prov- 
ing grounds, powder factory, torpedo stations, gun factory, ammu- 
nition depots, and naval ordnance plants, and for target practice ; 
to exceed $10,000 for minor improvements to buildings, grounds, and 
appurtenances, and at a cost not to exceed $750 for any single proj- 
ect; for the maintenance, repair, and operation of 
motor-propelled freight and passenger-carrying vehicles, to 
only for official purposes at naval ammunition depots, naval 
grounds, naval ordnance plants, and naval torpedo stations; 
pay of chemists, clerical, drafting, inspection, and messenger service 
in navy yards, naval stations, naval ordnance plants, and nayal ammu- 
nition depots, and for care and operation of schools at ordnance »a- 
tions at Indianhead, Md., Dahlgren, Va., and South Charleston, W. 
Va., $9,025,000, 

Mr. KING. I can not let this amendment pass without some 
explanation. 

Mr. HAL®. During the war the Government put up hous- 
ing facilities at Charleston, W. Va., at Indianhead, and at 
Dahlgren. There were no school facilities at those stations. 
The Government felt that the employees there had the right 
to have some schooling for their children. They took the rent 
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that came frem the Government houses and turned a certain 
amount of it, $25,000 a year, ever for the purpose of taking care 
of the schools in each ef those localities. If they had not 
done so there would net have been any scheoling possible for 
the children. 

Mr. SWANSON. These places are located where there are 
no public schools, and it is utterly impossible to get people to 
go there and werk in the establishment unless they have school 
“facilities for their children. We limited it to these three 
places because they are the only places where ample school 
facilities are really not available. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator whether he believes 
that we ought to maimtain, in addition to the scores of other 
stations, stations at Indiamhead, Dahlgren, and Charleston? 
Are they necessary to be maintained? 

Mr. SWANSON. Absolutely. At Norfolk they have school 
facilities in the near-by city of Nerfolk. These are isolated 
places where the evidence shows they have no scheol facilities. 

Mr. KING. May 1 ask the Senator if the State does not 
provide school facilities? 

Mr. SWANSON. They have public schools, of course, but 
the State ef Virginia and the other States do mot see why they 
should pay the expenses of a special sachoel for the children 
of employees of the Government whe are sent te a place soe 
isolated and where the Government ewns all the surrounding 
land. Wherever we have these stations we have a large 
acreage of lend belenging te the Govermment. The Govern- 
ment has to have schools en its own lands in order to have 
them available for the children, because Government lands 
are so great in extent. There are no sehooel facilities near by 
and no place fer the scheoling of the children exeept as pro- 
vided in this way. 

Mr. KING. I am not sure that I agree with the Senator. 
I think it is the duty of the State of Virginia, the State of 
Maryland, or any other State to furnish educational facilities 
for the children who reside within the State. 

Mr. DIAL. Who patronizes the scheols, the children of 
Government employees or the children of .civilians? 

Mr. HALE. ‘The children of the men wevking for the Gov- 
enment. ~ 

Mr. KING. In the city of Washington the children of Gov- 
ernment employees attend the public schools and those schools 
are maintained by taxation. Of course schools ought to be 
maintained for these children and if the States refuse—they 
ought not to do it, I submit—then the obligation probably 
would rest upon the Government. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, these 
peeple stay there only.a very shert while. They are not citizens 
ef Virginia. The Government orders them back and ferth. 
Some of them are citizens from other States. It is net.a per- 
manent population. It is.a drifting population. These people 
ave located in these places by order ef the Government for 


at least until the States can take the matter up, they will be 
deprived of seheol facilities. 

Mr. KING. I have already stated that if the States refused— 

f doing that—then of 
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The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Pay of the Navy,” on page 28, at the 
beginning of line 5, te strike out “ene midshipman,” and ‘to 
insert “two - midshipmen,” so as to read: 


Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be avail- 
able for the pay of any midshipmen whose admission subsequent to 
February 9, 1924, would result in exceefing at any time an allowance 
of three midshipmen for each Senator, Representative, and Delegate in 
Congress; of one midshipman for Porto Rico, a native of the island, 
appointed on nomination of the governor, and of two midshipmen 
from Porto Rico, appointed on nomination of the Resident Commis- 
sioner; and of two mifshipmen for the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 11, after the word 
“service,” to strike out the colon and the following additional 
provisos : 


Provided further, That no part of the funds appropriated by this act 
shall be utilized for the pay of any officer or man who may recruit 
or enlist any bey under the age of 21 years without the written con- 
sent of the perent er guardian, if any, of such boy fer such enlist- 
ment: And provided further, That nothing contained in section 11 ef 
the act entitled “An act to increase the efliciency of the commissioned 
and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, anti Public Mealth Service,” approved 
May 18, 1920, shall be construed as having cepealed, amended, oF 
modified the provision contained in the naval appropriation act ap- 
proved March 4, 1913 (87 Stat., p. 891), reading as follows: 

Hereafter the service of a midshipman at the United States Naval 
Academy, or that ef a cadet at the United States Military Academy, 
who may hereafter be appointed to the United States Naval Academy, 
or to the United States Military Academy, shall net be eounted in 
computing for any purpose the length of service of any oflicer in the 
Navy or in the Marine Corps. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 5, to insert: 


Im computing for any purpose the length of service of any offic:r af 
the Navy, of the Marine Corps, ef the Coast Guard, of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, or of the Public Health Service, who was appointed 
to the United States Naval Academy or to the United States Military 
Academy after March 4, 1913, the time spent at either academy shall 
not be counted. 


Mr. BROOKHART. In reference ‘to this amendment it 
seems to me it is not fair to reduce the pay of the officers 
in the lower grades while leaving ‘the salaries of these im the 
higher grades to be computed according to the old method. 
This amendment, if adopted, will reduce the pay of the ofticers 
who entered the academy since March 4, 1913, beth the 
Army and the Navy. ‘There are hardly any of those above 
the rank of captain at this time, whereas—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. All of those who graduated from the 
Military Academy in 1913 are majors in the Army by this 
time. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But why should the pay of officers who 
graduatell subsequent to that date be reduced while the pay of 
major generals is continued at the old level? 

Mr. HALE. The computation affects an officer’s compensa- 





In that law the following provision appears 
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See. 11. That in leu of compensation now prescribed by law com- 
missioned officers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey shall receive the 
sume pay and allowances as now are or hereafter may be prescribed 
for officers in the Navy with whom they hold relative- rank, as pre- 
scribed in the act of May 22, 1917, entitled “An act to temporarily 
increase the commissioned and warrant and enlisted strength of the 
Navy and Marine Corps, and for other purposes,” including longevity ; 
and all laws relating to the retirement of commissioned officers of the 
Navy shall hereafter apply to commissioned officers of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey: Provided, That hereafter longevity pay for officers 
in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Public Health Serv- 


ice, and Coast and Geodetic Survey shall be based on the total of all 
service in any or all of said services, 


When that law passed Congress that section was inserted 
entirely to regulate the compensation of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. In the debate that was had in Congress at the time 
nothing was said about changing the manner of computing 
Navy or Army service, and it was not intended to do so. 

Shortly after that law was passed a captain in the Army— 
Captain Noce—took the question before the Court of Claims as 
to whether that act did allow academy service to be counted 
in computing his pay. He won his case in the Court of Claims, 
and the case has now been appealed. Hf the Supreme Court 
upholds Captain Noce that such service may be counted, the 
classes of 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922 will be allowed 
to count such service. 

The pay act of June, 1922, provided that no commissioned 
oflicer appointed after that date should be allowed to count 
any service except that as a commissioned officer. 

It is estimated that it will make a difference of between 
twelve and thirteen thousand dollars in the pay of these officers 
during their service for the next 30 years. There are about 
2.000 of these officers who are affected in the Navy, so that the 
total would amount substantially to $26,000,000 in the line of 
the Navy. 

Furthermore, if it were allowed in the case of the line of the 
Navy, it would in all probability be necessary to give back to 
the staff their constructive service. If that were done, that 
would let in a certain number of staff officers, about half the 
number of the line. Furthermore, the Army would be obliged 
to take the same course. I understand, unless I am mistaken— 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] can correct 
me if I am—that there would be about the same number of 
officers involved in the Army. The Coast Guard and the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey would also have to come in, and the total 
cost to the Government would probably exceed in the next 30 
years $50,000,000. Remember, that these officers when they 
went into the service did so with the full knowledge that they 
would not be allowed to count that service. I can see no reason 
why they should now be allowed to do so, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to me? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to make a brief statement 
as affecting the real gist of the proposition. The Government 
pays from $10,000 to $15,000 a year to educate its officers at 
the Military and Naval Academies. Formerly for retirement 
purposes constructive service of four years in computing 
longevity made very little difference. Then we passed a law 
basing pay on longevity, but no one had an idea when that was 
done that the officers would be allowed to count the four years 
they served at the Naval Academy or at the Military Academy, 
as the case might be. It was not regarded as right that they 
a, do so. When the officers came to get longevity pay 
based on years of service we did not think they should count 
for the purposes of payment their service during the four years 
they were at the academy. Inadvertently the act of 1913 was 
repealed. The act of 1913, so far as the Navy was concerned, 
made it plain that the young men who entered the Naval 
Academy after that time had no contract that their service at 
the academy should be counted for any purpose. A short time 
previous to that the graduates of the Naval Academy were 
allowed immediately to be commissioned as ensigns and were 
not required to serve two years longer as midshipmen before 
being commissioned. 

As the Senator from Maine has said the classes up to 1922 
would be specially privileged if this provision should not be 
incorporated in the bill. That would be true as to four or five 
classes, and the officers graduating in those classes would re- 
ceive more than officers graduating subsequently. 

If we are going to change the practice, it will be necessary 
to commence at some time, and so it was provided that the four 
years of service at the academy should not be included in 
longevity pay after the class which entered the academy in 
1913. We ought to stop it at some time or else give the same 
privilege to every officer. 


The Senator from Maine is right in saying that there will be 
an exception in the case of those who graduated prior to the 
class of 1913, but they entered the academy with the agreement 
and understanding that their service at the academy should be 
so computed. Does the Senator from Iowa think that the tax- 
payers of this country ought to be taxed to educate a boy at a 
cost of from $10,000 to $15,000 and then allow his longevity 
pay to be computed by going back and including his four years 
of service at the academy? ‘i 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I would not have any 
objection to this provision if it applied to all officers of the 
Army and the Navy. , 

Mr. SWANSON. It does apply to all officers in the Navy 
except those appointed prior to 1913. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is what I object to. 

Mr. SWANSON. As to those we felt that there was a con- 
tract more or less, in that a boy who entered the academy 
prior to 1913 did so with the understanding that his four years’ 
service at the acadamy should be considered as constructive 
service. Then when the cadets graduated they were midship- 
men for two years and were not commissioned as ensigns until 
the expiration of that time. Now those who graduate from 
the Naval Academy are commissioned ensigns immediately, 
which advances by two years the time of their commissioning, 
as compared to the practice in years gone by. We think that 
to make this provision apply to classes subsequent to the class 
which entered in 1913 is a just measure, because 19183 was the 
date when we repealed the law and provided that they should 
no longer be entitled to constructive service. We have got to 
stop it at some class or continue it for all. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I understand the situa- 
tion as the Senator from Maine has explained it. I under- 
stand those are the facts, but to me it seems that there is no 
vested right in the amount of pay or salary of an officer, either 
in the Army or the Navy. With me it is merely a question 
of treating them all fairly and equally. I do not believe there 
is any reason in cutting it off at the class of 1913 or hereafter 
unless we make it apply to all officers. 

Mr. HALE. We can not make it apply to those who were in 
classes preceding ‘that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not know what it would save. If 
it will save $50,000,000 in the case of the officers who graduated 
since 1913, it will save more than that if applied to those who 
graduated previous to that time. So the argument for extend- 
ing the provision is quite as strong and perhaps stronger than 
it - in the case of the particular officers affected by this pro- 
vision. 

Mr. HALE. All these officers entered the academy with the 
knowledge that they were not going to be allowed thereafter to 
count their service there. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The difference is that those who went to 
the academy before 1913 entered it with the understanding 
that they were entitled to compute their service there in con- 
nection with their longevity pay. I am inclined to think that 
they have a vested right, and I doubt if we could take it away 
from them by an act of Congress. I doubt if the courts would 
permit us to do that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not agree with the Senator as to 
that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it is a very doubtful question. 

Mr. HALE. That may be; but, at least, we can stop it for 
the future. 

Mr. McKELLAR.. In the meantime when the case to which 
the Senator from Maine has referred shall be determined we 
will learn what we can do about that. I am inclined to think 
that it ought never to have been done, and I am very glad 
that the Military Affairs Committee and the Naval Affairs 
Committee have agreed upon a provision such as is in this bill. 
I think we ought to go to 

Mr. BROOKHART. I 
basic principle that a young man enters the service under the 
promise that we will pay him a definite sum all his life. There 
is no such promise and no such law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The law allowed it to be paid previously 
or it would not have been paid. 

' Mr. BROOKHART. That is very true. 


Mr. McKELLAR. 


And while we might change it so far as 
concerned, , in view of the 


the vested rights which officers secured 
Mr. BROOKHART. It seems to me there is no doubt about 


the right of Congress to fix the pay of every officer for this 
Mr. SWANSON. The young man who went to the academy 
before 1913 went there under an agreement as to how his 
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service should be computed. That law was based on certain 
conditions. Up to that time the law allowed him to count 
constructive service. We began to feel that that was not ad- 
visable. They were graduated then as ensigns immediately, 
thus saving two years. We thought that in good faith we 
ought to let the officers who were appointed to the academy 
previous to that time continue under the conditions under 
which they entered the academy in 1915, so that the change 
will not affect them; but it is deemed advisable to change it as 
to the others. We have got to fix some specific date for the 
change, or else we must give the same privilege to every officer. 
If we give it to every officer, nobody can tell what the cost 
will be in the increase of salaries through counting these four 
years of constructive service for payment of salaries when the 
people were being taxed to educate the officers, 

Mr. BROOKHART. I was not contending for the principle 
that we should give it to every officer, but I am contending 
for the principle that we should treat them all alike; and I 
am very strongly combating the principle that there is any 
vested right in this matter which Congress can not change, or 
that any agreement was made by Congress as to what pay the 
officers should receive when they entered into the service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will yield, I call attention 
to the fact that it is utterly impossible to treat all alike, be- 
cause the officers that have been drawing this pay for many 
years have already gotten their profit out of it, and it is there- 
fore utterly impossible to treat all alike unless we can take it 
back. 

Mr. BROOKHART. We concede that they may keep what 
they have received, but for the future it is a different proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the Senator about that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And I think the Secretary of the Navy 
agreed with me upon the proposition in his letters to the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. He did; yes. 


Mr. BROOKHART. It seems to me that either this language 
should be stricken out or we should amend it to provide that 
service at the academy should be counted out for all officers, 
both of the Army and of the Navy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, perhaps I may be par- 
doned for injecting some observations into this discussion. I 
think I am warranted in doing so, however, because the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations in charge of 
the naval appropriation bill and the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in charge of the War Department 
appropriation bill had several informal joint conferences on 
this provision and finally came to an agreement that each 
bill should carry the same amendment, the one in the naval 
appropriation bill applicable to naval officers’ pay, and the 
one in the War Department appropriation bill applicable to 
the pay of officers of the Army. I say this now in advance 
of the bringing up of the War Department appropriation bill, 
in which will be found this exact amendment. 

Whether the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHarr] is right 
or wrong as to discrimination between officers of the services 
who entered the respective academies prior to 1913 and those 
who entered the acadamies after 1913 it is too late to raise 
the point. As I recollect it, this was the state of facts: 

The Congress had never passed any statute affirmatively 
declaring an officer of the Army or the Navy entitled to 
longevity pay for the time spent at West Point or Annapolis, 
but the Supreme Court or some other competent judicial tri- 
bunal many years ago in passing upon the question of longevity 
pay rendered a decision that time spent at the respective 
academies was service in the Army or Navy, as the case 
might be, and the Congress, without any legislation specifi- 
eally approaching the subject, a ed that decision, and for 
years and if I recollect t, longevity pay was paid 
to rs for the time spent at the two academies. 

_ In 19183 it occurred to the Congress—I was not here at the 
time, but I have read the the 


time—that the taxpayers of the United States t not to 

be asked to longevity pay for time spent at West Point 

and Anna ; that in the true meaning of the term that 

was not service in the Army or in the Navy; that was a 

period of time in which the cadet or midshipmay was being 
red at Government expense to be of service later on; 

sod be Gb ik OF TED wae pemeee. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRES upore. Does the Senator from 

New York yield to the Iowa? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do, , Oe hoc %. 


I 
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Mr. BROOKHART. On that proposition, is it not true that 
the principal part of the service of every soldier all the time 
is to prepare himself to be of service? That is the principal 
thing he does in peace or in war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true; service for the next 
higher grade after he has entered the lowest grade. These 
men had not entered any grade. They were not in the Army 
or the Navy. They held no commissions. They had no re- 
sponsibilities. They were merely students. 

Mr. BROOKHART. One other proposition: We are rather 
treating this as a vested right. It bas been adjudicated that 
prior to 1913 they were entitled to count the service in the 
academy. Now it has been adjudicated that that law was re- 
pealed in 1920, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Only by the Court of Claims. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is a competent court, and the pre- 
sumption is that its finding will be affirmed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not so sure of that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It may not be; but if it is, then those 
since 1920 have that vested right and we have no right to take 
it away from them any more than we would in the case of these 
prior to that time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This prevision does not take it away 
from them. This prevision, in a sense, is declaratory only. 

Mr. BROOKHART, I do not agree with the vested-right 
theory at all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Now, let me continue, if I may. 

When the question came up in 1913 it was decided by the 
Congress at that time, perfectly honestly, and I think wisely 
and fairly, that the ollicers who for years and years had made 
all their domestic arrangements, all the plans for the eduea- 
tion of their children, based upon a certain assured pay after 
a certain number of years of service, including time spent at 
Annapolis or West Point, should not, in common fairness to 
them and their families, be deprived of the pay which they had 
always understood they would receive and which they regarded 
as due to them, in a sense, as the result of a contract at least 
morally binding—not legally binding. Of course, the Congress 
has the right, if it wants to do so, at any time to abolish all 
the pay of an officer, to put him on a nonpayment list if it 
wants to; but when the Congress was faced with the situa- 
tion in 1913 it decided, I think fairly, not to disturb the offi- 
cers who up to that time had made all their arrangements, 
domestic and otherwise, upon the basis of a certain state of 
affairs which they had been assured upon entering the 
service would continue, but to set a date after which no grad- 
uate of West Point or Annapolis should, upon being comfhis- 
sioned in the Army or the Navy, receive longevity pay for the 
time spent at West Point or Annapolis. That date was fixed 
for the graduating class of 1917, and that was accepted by the 
entire service, Army and Navy. There was not a complaint, 
I was on the Military Affairs Committee at the time when those 
men graduated. It was during the war. I was on the joint 
committee of the Congress which drew the temporary pay act 
of 1920. No one of those, graduate subsequently to 1917, came 
before us and asked any change in the law of 1913. They had 
all accepted it. They all thought it was fair. Both the War 
Department and the Navy Department officially, through tlie 
Secretaries, had indorsed the act of 1913, which became appli- 
cable in 1917. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, it 
was on the strength of that that the staff gave up their con- . 
structive service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The staff officers of the Navy gave up 
their constructive service. None of the officers admitted into 
the Army from sources other than West Point claimed any 
constructive service to match West Point service. It was agreed 
that the thing was done away with for all time to come, after 
the class of 1917, in the two institutions, 

In 1920 the Congress made up its mind that the pay of the 
two services—the commissioned personnel, and the enlisted 


personnel, too, for that matter—was so low that the men could 
not live. It was due, of course, to the rise in the cost of living. 
The was not ready to legislate permanently on the 


subject of pay for the Army and the Navy, but it decided to 
pass a temporary pay bill, good only for two years. As I say, 
I was on that committee with members of the Military Affairs 
Committee of the Senate and the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the Senate and the Military Affairs Committee of the House and 








change in the status of pay with respect to longevity, we in- 
serted this language, which the Senator from Maine [Mr. Harz] 
has read: 

Provided, That hereafter longevity pay for officers in the Army, 
KMavy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Public Health Service, and Coast 
and Geodetic Survey shall be based on the total of all service in any 
or all of sald services. 


Ii never ocewrred to us that any court would construe that as 
a repeal directly or by implication, of the act of 1913. When 
, we used the phrase “in any or all of said service,” we meant 
in the Army itself or in the Navy itself or in the Coast Guard 
itself; not as a student preparing to go into the Army or a 
student preparing to go into the Navy. So it was assumed, 
and no member of that joint committee, I know as T stand here 
on this floor, ever suspected that that would be considered as 





Mr. WADSWORTH. T yield. 

i Mr. BROOKHART. Notwithstanding what the Senator knows 
as he stands on the floor of the Senate, if the court holds other- 
'wise is it not otherwise? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. 


(a repe al of the act of 1918 and restore longevity pay for 
}Annapolis and West Point experience. 

} Mr ; ROOKHART. Mr. President 

i The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
} Yor! : vield to the Senator from Towa? 


Of course, it will be otherwise if they 
hold otherwise; but there is no objection, I assume, to 
my stating the intent of the committee that reported the 
| Jevisiation, and that is my purpose in rising on the floor at 
) this time—to make it perfectly Clear that this decision of the 
) Court of Claims comes as a complete surprise to the men who 
‘framed this legislation, and it is no less a surprise to the 
| officers of the Army and the Navy. 
| A certain officer in the Army, a Captain Noce, noticed this 
‘language, and he wondered if that did not constitute a loop- 
hole by which it could be contended that the act of 1920 had 
repealed the act of 1918. He brought suit, and, lo and behold, 
the Court of Claims, in spite of the protests of the War De- 
artment, held with him and rendered a decision to the effect 
that the language I have just read repealed the act of 1913, 
and thereby entitled every graduate of West Point and every 
graduate of Annapolis between 1917 and T9822, when the act 
of 1920 was superseded by a permanent pay act again reiterat- 
ing the act of 1913, to longevity pay for the time spent at West 
Point and Annapolis. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
were a special class? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They would come in as a special class. 
Now, they bave not received the pay. Not one cent of its has 
been paid to them. They have been gambling on this thing. 
The War Department has appealed the case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and, of course, if the Supreme 
Court sustains the Court of Claims these men will get lon- 
gevity pay for 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, and a part of 1917—back 
pay as longevity. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There is no way for us to affect that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We can not affect that directly. The 
two committees puzzled a good, long time to decide what we 
could say in these two appropriation bills which would assure 
the future against a resumption of this abuse—because we re- 
garded it as an abuse—and at the same time make perfectly 
plain to anyone who is considering the acts of Congress of the 
past what we thought we meant when we passed those acts, 
and so this language was adopted. I do not suppose that any 
act ef Congress passed during a judicial process can be con- 
trolling upon a judicial decisien. Neither committee claims 
that: but the purpose ef the two committees, as I say, was to 
make it abselutely certain for the future and to make our 
declaration now; and I can assure the Senator from Towa that 
had not this Army captain found this loophole and gotten 
the Court of Claims to decide with him there would not be 
an officer in the Army or the Navy that ever would have ex- 
peeted to get longevity pay if he had graduated from éither 
academy subsequently to 1917. 

Mr. President, just to complete the history of the matter, ‘in 
72, when we passed the bill fixing the permanent tates of 
pay, we merely reiterated the old provision that the period 
spent at West Point and Annapolis should not count for 
lamgevity purposes; and in 1922, which was before this suit 
Was brought, the members of that committee—I ha ‘to 
le chairman of tt—never had any suepicion that after the act 
of 1922 a court would go back of the act of 1922 and pick up.a’ 
casue| phrase in an act of 1920 and construe it in the way 
the Court of Ohaims has constrved ‘this one. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senutor yield for a 
question? 


do 


And those five years from 1917 to 1922 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator from New York seems to me to 
have made an admirably clear exposition of the question raised 
by this amendment. It occurred to me to ask him, before he 
takes his seat, to address himself a little more specifically to 
the thing which I think is in the mind of the Senater from 
Iowa [Mr. BrookHarr]; that is, not that this academy service 
ought to be counted in the cases of these men, either now or 
hereafter, but that if it is not counted, neither should it be 
counted in estimating the longevity pay of the men who have 
been in the service for long terms of years. The thought which 
I hope the Senator fram New York will develop is this, that in 
the cases of these men coming in since 1913 whatever basis we 

adopt is the basis which is fair to them, because it follows 
through their whole career. In the case of the older men, if 
the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa were to be adopted, it 
would amount to a reduction of pay. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It would, and not to these men. 

Mr. BEPPER. Not to these men. In other words, quite 
apart from the question of whether we may legislate retroac- 
tively, quite apart from the question of whether some of these 
men have vested rights, the question which the Senator from 
Iowa is raising is, in effect, to reduce, in the case of men who 
have hitherto lived along on a certain accepted scale, when all 
we are trying to do is to fix the status for the future of men 
who will never have their pay reduced, and whose maximum 
claim is that they are entitled to certain exceptional advantages 
which it was never the intention that they should get. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator has stated it exactly, and 
it needs no further explanation from me on that question. 

Mr, FLETCHER. May I say that I was a member of the 
joint committee to which the Senater from New York refers, 
apd without going over the ground at all, I quite agree with 
him as to the intention and purpose of that committee. I con- 
firm all he said about it. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the close of business to-day the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock Monday. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would not object to that, because I am 
very anxious to make progress, particularly with the tax reduc- 
tion bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I have in mind. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would also like to see this naval appro- 
priation bill passed as seon as possible; but I do want to get a 
ehance some time at the calendar. There are a number of 
bills en the calendar which are quite important in a general 
way. Can the Senator give us any idea when we can take up 
the calendar? Monday is the regular calendar day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator that some time next 
week we hold an evening session and take up the calendar. 
In the morning hour we have only about an hour to give to the 
calendar, and what we ought to do is to take an evening and 
dispose of the bills on the calendar. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shall not object to that, if it can be 
arranged, but I do think we should have an hour or two to 
consider bills on the calendar which are not objected to, and 
that would mean very considerable progress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Utah that when the Senate con- 
cludes its business to-day it take a recess until 12 o'clock 
Monday? ‘The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


TERMS OF FEDERAL COURT IN NEW MEXICO 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on yesterday the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BranpraEr] reported Senate bill 3023, re- 
garding the holding of a Federal court in New Mexico, and 
entered a motion to reconsider the vote by which that bill was 
passed. I have since talked with the senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones], who was out of the Chamber at the 


time. T had heard him say one about it, wane while T 
knew nething about the bili myself, I thought that Senator 
should be consulted or be present when the bill wis colbaaren: 


I understand that a bill of a similar character has been intro- 
deaced by Morrow in the House and iis on the 
Howse Calendar. I have no Objection to the bill whatever, 
and I desire to withdraw my motion to reconsifer the vote by 
which it waz 

The PRES pro tempore. ‘The ‘Senator withdraws his 
motion to reconsider. 


INTERNATIONAL CODE FOR paar s 


that’ Mr. JONES of Wa 
‘some letters written by 
director of the International row uraeet 


land, relating to seamen, which give some very. a: aes infor- 
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mation and make some suggestions which, I think, are of very 
great value. I ask that these may be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton asks that the letters to which he has referred be printed in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? 


There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 20, 1924. 
Mr. ALBERT THOMAS, 
Director, International Labor Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland, 


Deak Sik: Through the courtesy of Mr. Damm, I have received the 
tentative draft of what seems to be part of an international code for 
seamen. The tentative recommendations do not agree with the in- 
structions given at Genoa, in so far as the seaman’s freedom is con- 
cerned. It seems that the jurists have encountered some serious diffi- 
culty in their efforts to understand and apply these instructions. The 
instructions read as follows: 


“ Violations of provisions in articles of agreenrent between sea- 
men and employers should not be dealt with as criminal! offenses 
unless they be violations of the clauses of a public character main- 
taining public policy as distinguished from private interest, and 
even then only at the instance of public authorities.” 

In your discussion on the subject found on page 1, on “ Note on the 
question of penalties for breach of agreement by the voluntary act of 
the seamen,” you call attention that the agreement will contain clauses 
of a public character and of a private character, and out of that arises 
the difficulty which you seem to encounter, Mr. Ripert makes sugges- 
tions on page 6, in which it appears that he has a conception, but a 
hazy one, of what the seaman’s status would be if the instructions 
adopted at Genoa were to be embodied in legislation. 


In dealing with the question earlier in the report you call attention 
that the seaman is essentially a part of the military forces of a nation, 
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cither“because he is an inscribed seaman, as in France, or because he | 
may constitute the crew of a privateer. and you are finding the origin 
of the seaman’s status in that fact. Then you go on to suggest that | 


since the adoption of compulsory military service it might or it ought 


not to leave any further obligation upon a seaman in private employ- | 


ment than upon any other workman, in which, of course, you are right. 


The difficulty which you and Mr. Ripert encounter is very easy of | 


solution. 

A vessel at sea or in motion in a harbor is under the common 
hazard. She is unless properly managed a danger to herself 
port also to her surroundings. She must, therefore, be under control, 
In order to be under contro! she must have a crew of some kind, and 
whoever those men may be they nmrust have skill, experience, and will- 
ingness to obey commands. The State is interested in the preserva- 
tion of life and of property, and it therefore very properly lays down 
as a fundamental duty of the seaman to obey any lawful orders re- 
ceived while the vessel is subject to the common hazard. A seaman 
who would refuse to obey orders at sea, who “abandons his post” at 
sea, endangers the ship and the lives of everybedy on board of her. 
So that any seaman who abandons his proper work or who refuses 
to obey lawful commands at sea violates public policy. Such viola- 
tions of duty would necessarily “ be violations of the clauses of a public 
character,” and every nation now provides penalties for such conduct. 
The seaman’s conduct is noted in the ship’s log. Report ts made to 
the public authorities on arrival in port, and the public authorities 
undertake the prosecution, and finally under the law impose the pen- 
alty. But the ship also is in harbor and if she is not moored and in 
motion she is still under the common hazard. She is a danger to her- 
self and her surroundings, and disobedience on the part of the seaman 
is a violation of “the clauses of a public character,” and while the 
penalty may not be as severe in ports as at sea, the danger is there and 
there must be obedience to command. 

When a ship is in a safe harbor properly anchored or at the dock 
moored, she is under no more hazard, no more danger than any house 
or structure on shore; in fact, she is under less, and there is no 
more reason why a seaman then should be penalized criminally for 
disobeying commands than there is for imprisoning any workman 
on shore disobeying the order given to him by his employer. The 
public is not interested, as far as I understand, in the earning power 
of property, at least not to the extent of enslaying the men that are 
working and making the property productive. It is interested in the 
Maintenance of the property, and a ship in harbor may, through one 
or more watchmen, be maintained in safety without any crew, or 
with a skeleton crew. The only loss that can come to the ship and 
the shipowner from the disobedience of the seaman is a loss of a 
certain amount of money or a certain anmrount of earnings. In fact, 
the earnings may be greater because the crew is out of the ship. 
We seamen know of thousands of cases in which the crew is driven out 
of the ship in order to save money for the shipowner while the ship 
is lying waiting either to deliver or to take in cargo. When a ship is 
in this position she is not uoder the public policy but under the 
dominion of private interest, and why there should be any hesitation 
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on the part of the Labor Office, interested in progressive human 


| legislation, to distinguish a vessel while she is under the common 


hazard, under which condition menu are subject to penalty for dis- 
obedience of lawful commands, and times when she is under private 
interest and there is no danger to life or property, is rather re- 
nrarkable. 

In dealing with the discharge of seamen, the proposed code in 
article 28, on pages 49 and 50, gives sundry specific reasons why the 
seaman may be summarily discharged from the vessel. In other 
words, when an employer may break his contract. The different 
clauses are summed up in the following expression: 


“Or in general any failure by the seaman to carry out es- 
sential obligations under the agreement, without prejudice to the 
right of the shipowner to bring an action for damages on ac- 
count of such failure.” 


First, the seaman may be summarily discharged for any violation 
to carry out any essential obligations under the agreement. Secondly, 
he may have to answer a suit in damages. Who is to determine 
whether the seaman has failed to carry out any essential obligations 
under the agreement; who, except the master? The master takes 
the seaman before a consul or a consular agent, if there be such in the 
port. The master makes the complaint, the master brings the wit- 
nesses. Those witnesses will, under the law, be compelled to remain 
on the ship subject to the master’s orders and discipline, and it is too 
much to expect those men to incur the master’s enmity by testifying 
on behalf of the men, even if under other circumstances they would 
be willing to do so. 

But, aside from this, there is a taint that attaches to anyone who 
is compelled to give service. That taint is inherited from the ancient 
status of the slave who could not give testimony against the master, 
and it is carried downward to our times, because the presumption Is 
that a seaman will lie in order to get out of the ship. Incidentally, 
I may here remark that I have been shipmate with men who at the 
time when we were together deliberately took poison in order to be 
come sick and so be left behind I have seen men deliberately zo 
ashore and commit an cffense against the peace of the community in 
which the vessel was lying in order to be arrested and sent to prison, 
and for no other purpose than that they thus might get out of the 


vessel. I know of men, at least of one, who took a chance to swim 
ashore In water infested with alligators. No sane seaman desires 
to remain in the vessel after he has incurred the enmity of the master 
of the officers under whose command he has to live and work. 
Yet in this proposed code the master is permitted, practically for any 
reasons that seem good to him, to dismiss a man from the “vice, 
| while, on the other hand, if a seaman withdraws himself from the 
rvice, though he is willing to sacrifice his saved-up earnings, he ts 
in addition to such sacrifices to be sent to prison, and the internationai 
labor office seems to think that this is equality before the law 
But this not all. Section 3 of article 31 says: 


“The expense of repatriation shall not be charged to the sea- 
man unless he was dismissed for sufficient motives.” 

In other words, whenever the master wants to get rid of a man he 
brings charges against him, dismisses him, and then leaves him; that 
is, if it is in a harbor where there is a consul or consular agent. But 
the vessel also may be in some out-of-the-way harbor in Australia, in 
Asia, in Africa, in North America, or on some island of the sea, and 
the master still has the right to dismiss him. So this, in addition to 
all the rest, wipes out any penalty for marooning a seaman or leaying him 
behind where he would be helpless. A Norwegian master some years 
ago did that with two boys in China, In desperation of hunger and 
want they committed murder, and as a grace they were permitted 
to be decapitated instead of being punished in the then Chinese 
fashion. 

Let us be done with pretense, Mr. Director. The penalty imposed 
upon a seaman for desertion when the vessel is safe in a safe harbor 
is just an inheritance and can not be distinguished from the peonage 
under which the laborer on an estate belonging to a nobleman pp. r¢ to 
the French Revolution was compelled to remain on that estate unless 
permitted by his master to leave it. There is no valid excuse for the 
continuation of that system in our days. More than a century ago 
there really ceased to be any reason for it. Where a vessel went and 
where men were at all likely to quit their ships there were other sea- 
men to be obtained and, whether the law permitted it or not, the men 
quit, as is abundantly proven when gold was discovered in Australia 
or in California, or when diamonds were discovered in South Africa, 
or when gold was discovered in the northern part of Alaska. In some 
of these instances the men left and the vessels rotted at their anchor, 
There were no governing powers strong enough to bring the men back 
and compel them to laber. So that in the last instance all the penal 
laws and treaties compelling a seaman to labor against his will, when 
the vesse] was in a safe harbor, were of very little utility and prac- 
tically of no value at all. 


Of course it is agreeable for the mester to be in a position in which 
he does not need to consider the feelings of the men under his command, 
It may be agreeabie to the shipowner to be placed in a position in 
which he can get rid of the men when he wants to and hold them on 
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beard against thelr will when it suits bis interest. But, sir, this is | are some to compel the seaman to consent that any disagreement 
not equality before the law. If it be anything except stupidbty, it | between bim and the master shall be arbitrated by those whe con- 


is the beginming of that new servitude which the Third Estate is 
secking to impose upon all workingmen, and to begin it with seamen, 
who are the most helpless. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Mr. Damm, in Antwerp, Mr. 
Ilavelock Wilson, in Dngland, and to the unions of seamen in Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. 

There are several criticigms which I shall make at a later time. This 
is simply the high spot and one in which it seems to me that the com- 
mission and your office are disregarding the instructions of the Genoa 
convention. 

I find that you have abandoned the idea of having the agreements 
made between the shipowners and the seamen. On bebalf of the seamen, 
I want to thank you for that, as I finally express the hope that this 
criticism will have some effect im the labor office and with the com- 
mission 

Most respectfully yours, 
ANDREW FURUSETH. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., February 28, 1924. 
Mr. ALBuert THOMAS, 
Director International Labor Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


Deak Sir: In submitting the proposed draft of “articles of agree- | 


ment" you state that there is a “ legal necessity of reserving a large 
field for party agreements.” 

It is with some regret that I must confess to a complete disagree- 
ment on this point. The articles of agreement carry at this time in 
thelr womb the entire law maritime. Save and except where, as in 
France, the person is an inscribed seaman, he is not a seaman at all 
except when under agreement with a vessel. When under no agreement, 
he is now as free as other men and it is the signing of the maritime 
contract that brings him under the law maritime. This law has been 
in process of development during past ages and is a compromise between 
the law of the ancient Rhodians and the old Norse law. 

The Mediterranean seamen never knew freedom. The ancient Norse 
seamen never knew bondage except such as arose out of the “ common 
hazard.’ The migrating Norse seamen took their jaw with them, and 
in settling in southern countries they caused the modification in Spain 
known as the Consulate del Mare and in western Europe as The 
Judgments of Oleron. Into this mixture went also The Statutes of 
Visby, which had been modified and made less humane by the Laws 
of the Hanseatic League, and made still more harsh to the seamen 
and of more advantage to the shipowners by the Rescripts of Louis 
XIV of France. 

In the earlier times the seaman carried on trade on his own account, 
at least in northern countries, and we still call him “ merchant sea- 
man" as distinct from the seamen employed on vessels of war. In 
those days there was no regular insurance of vessels and cargo, nor 
was there any limitation of liability nor was there any “ protection and 
indemnity insurance,” so the shipowner’s self-interest made it his busi- 
ness to have men who were physically and by training capable of pro- 
teeting the shipowners’ interests against the dangers of the sea. There 
was considerable piracy, and, therefore, it was necessary that the sea- 
man should be a man capable of bearing arms and be skified in thefr 
use. Upon this depended not only the shipowners’ interests but the 
searman’s own safety. Sea power is fn the seamen. 


The vessels are the teols used by seamen and the tools have been | 


in constant pregress of change throughout the ages. The nature of 
men in its main features has not ehanged, the sea has not changed, 
but the tools and the law have. Of course, om modern vessels the 
crew is roughly divided inte three parts with different Kinds of werk; 
but in so far as the work in each of these departments is concerned, 
there is no @ifference in the work done by the seamen in the different 
vessels, nor in the vessels of different nations. The tonnage and 
the trade ef the vessel will, of course, determine the number of men 
required, but it does not alter the work of the sailor, the fireman, 
the cook, er the waiter. International law ts, therefore, feasible, but 
there is no necessity for private contracts being placed In “ Articles 
of agreement.” The law ought to and generally does cover what 
may oecur on the vessel. Any seaman who refuses to do his work 
at sea, where there is always a bazard to life and property, is 
now made, and he must be made, to do the work needed for safety, 
in which is of course incladed such work as is needed to keep the 
vessel in a seaworthy and sanitary condition. To do such work he 
muet, of course, have the skill meeded. He must be able to do the 
work required in his particular reting. If he refuses he must be 
compelled tn heurs of need and luter punished according to law. If 
he be not able for leek of skill he ts to be disrated “in accordance 
with his demerit.” 

There is, therefore, as far as I can see, no field for “party agree- 
ments.” What you call a “party agreement” we seamen call 


“riders,” and they are inserted in the articles of agreements for | 


the purpose of nufifying the law or to tie the seaman up te some 
thing that the ewner thinks is to bis advantage. Among such riders 


duct the shipping offices or consuls or commercial agents in lieu of 
taking the dispute before an admiralty court, where by custom and 
justice it belongs. 

It is perfectly proper to refer such disputes to some arbitrator after 
the dispute has arisen and the seaman is about to be paid off. The 
seaman is then free to consent or refuse; but when the seaman is 
confronted with a rider as a condition of obtaining employment, he 
may have no choice, because of being within the power of somebody 
or compelled to accept any conditions offered, because of hunger. The 
permission to enter into “party agreements” is an invitation to the 
shipowner to take advantage of the person’s mecessities, whieh may be 
and often is the result of some action by the ship owners either col- 

| leetively or individually. 
| Among the innunterable riders which are in use, I shall mention 
but one more. The shipowners reserve the right te transfer a seaman 
from one vessel to another of the same company. There is no reason 
why such transfer should not be made, if it be agreed to by both 
parties at the time when such transfer is nvade or to be made; but 
te put it in the aprtiedes is to take advantage of the seaman’s help- 
lessness and make him consent to go in a vessel, which if he were 
free to say no, he might under no circumstances be willing to join. 
Ile may have very good reasons fer refusing. Anrong such reasons 
| may be the vessel, her voyage, her officers or some of them, her crew 
or some of them. And there is no necessity for any such riders, 
| because there Is and it may be hoped that nothing will be placed ia 
the laws te prevent such transfers if the parties are willing. 

As reasons for permitting “party agreements”’ the report gives 
the new laws of the Scandinavian countries and the existence of 
“industrial organiwations able to conclude with shipowners collective 
contracts.” With reference to the new Scandinavian laws, let nie 
inform you that those laws are by no means of such nature that 
they ought to serve as a model. Those laws were imposed upon the 
seamen over their protests. That seamen were represented on the 
commission amounted to no more than to an appearance of fairness 
and consent, which the seamen were very far from giving. 

The result of those laws will, if they be permitted to remain on the 
statute books, be to cause the Scandinavian boy and ‘man to shun the 
sea, and therefore it means that these countries will after a while be 
out ef the seafaring business. Standards of freedom and well-being can 
not be set up through schools, literature, and the daily life on shore te 

_ be desecrated er denied to the seaman where common hazard permits 
them te be applied, unless the nation in question is willing to quit 
meritime business. Ef a nation is willing to quit the business gradualiy 
by first employing and then later turning the sea power over to the 
so-called inferior races, then of course this is the way to do it, becanse 
the tools ultimately will belong to the nations er races who know how 
te use them. 

Your other reason—that of industrial erganizations—is of no more 
ferce. Industrial organizations, or trade-wnions, as we know them at 
this peried, presupposes free men. Slaves er serfs may organize some 
pelitical and revolutionary organizations with the object of attaining 
& statue of freedom and self-determinism, but not trade-unions or indus- 
trial uniens such as are known among free workmen to-day. The chief 
weapon used by trade-unions, a weapen without which their very exist- 
ence is unthinkable, is the right and the power to withdraw their 

| serviees from the employer until he ceases te do evil amd is willing to 

| do good—as Seripture puts it—te withdraw the labor power untill 

through economic less the empleyer is willing to come to some, at least 

temponary, agreement about wages and working conditions. Manifestiy 

| these whe owe services or laber which debt can be eaforced by criminal 
law ave not im any such positiom. ‘Their fight is against the employer 
plus the State, and ef eourse meas defeat before ft fs begum Af least 
70 pee cent of the seamen are under contract which they can not break, 
and therefore they can have no “ industrial erganization able. to con- 
clude with shipowners collective contraets. forming for the seamen 
engaged a stronger guaranty than ean be given by theoretical individual 
equality.” 

In practically all maritime countries, the organizations among seamen 
may be abolished by the shipownens under existing law with the help 
of the State, and te build an, international code en sueb a bed of shift- 
ing sand is to open the way fer the grossest kind of injustice and to 
sabotage arising from despair. It is, in fact, to turn the seamen over 
to the tender mercies ef the shipowners; that is, to set the foxes to 
guard the geese. 

Most. respectfully yours, 


ANDREW FURUSSTH. 


| Wasnixeres, D. C., Mareh 6, 25, 
Mr. ALemrr THOMAS, 


bavector iniernational Lahor Office, 
Geneve, Swilverland. , 
Dear Sr: Th my lest letter E agreed that an foternational code 
for scemen is feasible, providing that it leaves no roem fer “ party 
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agreements.” There are indeed good reasons, both from a national 
and a racial point of view, to maintain that it would be beneficial both 
to the shipowners, the seamen, and to occidental civilization. It 
might tend to reduce the cutthroat competition which is gradually 
driving the sea power into the keeping of the people of Asia. This 
presupposes, however, that such code must be based upon such prin- 
ciples that the occidental man, brought up in an occidental school, 
will be willing to have his son become a seaman and that the occidental 
boy shall be willing to choose the calling of a seaman as his life 
work. The question is: Is sea power of sufficient importance to the 
nations and people to make them willing to bear the burden, if they 
shall so consider it? 

What are the advantages that would reasonably accrne? 

Sea power has always been world power. Those who controlled the 
sea went where they wanted to go, stayed where they wanted to stay, 
took what they wanted and brought it home. The sea has been a 
prison wall to the weak and timid, a highway to the strong, and a 
field of wealth and honor to the daring and venturesome among men. 
The share which any particular nation in the past had in the use 
of the sea depended always on the number of its people who obtained 
their living by following sea occupations. 

Politically it meant protection to the seacoasts and safety to its | 
inhabitants; industrially it meant to share In the earnings of com- 
merce and carrying trade, and, therefore, to develop a large body of 
trained seamen, to foster and develop a tendency to the sea in the | 
population has ever been the care of statesmanship. Nations have | 
fought over fishing grounds, not so much because of the food to be 
eaught as because of the seamen to be trained. In the wars between 
England and France, as in the wars between England and Spain, the 
victory went to England, because she had the seamen tn such number 
and of such skill that the victory became hers. Colbert, the great 
finance minister to Louis XIV, understood this; hence he tried to de- 
velop seamen for France by his system of “inscripts maritime.” To 
the shipper and traveler it meant increased safety. That risk and 
danger decreased as skill and courage Increased was so well known | 
that the shipper and shipowner insisted upon and from all govern- | 
ments received the rigirt to disrate such men as failed to come up to | 
the standard developed in the straggie with the sea. 

Contrasting the above with modern conditions, we find that the sea | 

} 





has net changed. The danger is still there. Notwithstanding the 

improvements in shipbuilding, the seundings and chartings of the 

Seas, the lighting of the shore lines, and marking of dangerous waters, | 
the loss of life And wealth by disasters at sea are steadily increasing. 
The reason for this is so simple that all seamen know it. The steady | 
downward trend of skill and strength is felt by the seamen not only | 
in hours of especial danger, it is felt every day in the added labor | 
and hardship which come as the result of having shipmates who can 
not do the work that a seaman must be able to do and which must be | 
done for the safety of the vessel, passengers, cargo, and crew. 

The development of the diferent forms of insurance and the adop- | 
tion of limitation of liability have made the owners of vessels — 
pendent of the dangers of the sea. The financial losses are thereby 
transferred to the public, which pays it In the additional price ot | 
goods carried. The distinguished British statesman, Joseph Cham- 
berlain, gives the real reasons for the increasing loss of life and wealth, 
as follows: 

“Bear in mind, when a ship is lost the shipowner may make a 
profit, the owner may get more than the value of his ship; the | 
merchant may lose nothing, but may, and very often does, get | 
more than the value of the cargo back. In the same way the | 
underwriter averages his losses, and on the whole makes a profit | 
on the insurance on the ship out of bis premium.” 

The average shipowner is no longer seriously interested in safety, 
either to the natien or to his ship. His chief interest is in the 
cheapest possible crew, and if be can not find them among eae 
seamen, he seeks them in the social cesspool of the unemployabies. | 
If he com not find them there, he seeks them among what we call | 
the lower races, who are thus taught seamanship and are becoming | 
prepared to take charge of the tools which we either can net or will 
not any longer bandle. 

The seaman used to be married. He used to have a home. It is so | 
no longer. The wages of nren on shore have, as a result of freedom 
and organization, at least to some extent, followed increasing prices 
upward, while the seaman’s wages as a result of bondage and com- | 
petition have stood still, making him unable to maintain a family. | 
The seaman’s social status has thus been destroyed, and the young | 
refuse to become seamen while the men are leaving the sea. As the | 
seaman’s life has become less and less able to attract the physically 
capable youth and also less and less able to hold the industrially | 
trained men, safety has been passing away. As an inevitable result, | 
the nations have set up expensive bureaus to regulate sea life and | 
ships so as to have at least a semblance of safety. It has been of 
little avail, as testified to by Joseph Chamberlain, as follows : 

“We have established a great and claborate machinery; we | 
have set up a complicated system under which we have pretended | 
to supervise every shipowner, good and bad alike, and under 


which we have tried to make neclicence, carelessness, and apathy 
impossible, but we have never tried to make it unprofitable.” 


Here we have an acknowledgment and from a man 


who, from his 


position, knew that safety did not come nor could it come from super- 
vision applied to the owner and from force and fear imposed on the 
} seamen. Safety at sea comes from courage, loyalty, skill, and a 
feeling of responsibility; but these are qualities and characteristics 


of the moral man who feels himself free rhe bond 1 can tot have 
those qualities, because he has no individual will Modern civiliza 
tion is badly served at sea now; but it will be more and more badly 
served as the seaman becomes more and more conscious of bis bondage. 
This bondage does not arise from military necessity as ts sometimes 
claimed. It arose from the common hazard and the " eling en- 
forced by common law, which neither on land or at sea permitted 
man to desert others in danger and which created the feeling ex- 
pressed in “ Women and children first.” Often the danger was as 
great in a harbor in a strange country and among strange men as 
at sea, and to remain with the vessel and to defend her was to de 
fend one’s shipmates and oneself. 


The wrong to the seaman and to occidental civilization was done 
when merchants and shipowners persuaded the different uations t 
continue, as a legal obligation based upon profit, a system which no 
longer could have any basis in the moral law. The shipowner then 
became the master and the seaman became, while under contract, the 


serf. As long as serfdom remained on shore and the seaman was 


| free when not under contract, the seaman did not feel his status, and 


even when he did he was not able to voice his protest in such language 
that it could get attention. He simply quit and then gave the sea 
life such a reputation as to cause it to be shunned. Strength and 
skill are passing from the sea, and with those qualities passing away 
safety diminishes, regardless of supervision and laws attempting in 
vain to force the qualities of free men upon serfs. 

If occidental civilization wants efficient service and reasonable 
safety at sea, the wrongs done to the seaman must be righted. The 


| seaman has been robbed of his self respect; he has been made unable 


to follow the upward trend of human society; he has been made wun- 
able to maintain a home; he can not live like other normal humans; 
he has nothing really worth working for; and he is becoming an ineffi- 
cient servant. Contracts to labor In private employments are no 
longer enforceable by imprisonment or other compulsion in other call- 
ings but they are maintained on the seaman, and yet more is demanded 
of him than’ of others. If the seaman is to be a real service in war, 
if he is to be intrusted with safety to passengers at sea in peace, he 
must have his freedom restored as a primary condition. Real efficient 
seamanship does not grow in eonsclous bondage. The United States 
has made the beginning: but now comes the League of Nations, organ- 
ized to bring justice and peace into the world, with a proposal that the 
seaman’s status of bondage is to be perpetuated There seemed to be 
at least some hope that some other nations might follow the lead of 
the United States, but if there is to be an international code for sea- 
men, in which bendage is to be one of the main features,then were it 
better that the league itself be sunk to the deepest depths in the sea 
before it be permitted to destroy that which is best and most hopeful 
in existing civMization—its tendency te a steadily growing freedom. 


If the Lengue of Nations is to furnish an international code for 


| seamen, it must be such that ft will tend to restore to the seaman his 


self-respect and his proper place among men. It must be so drawn 
that it will assist In the development of a sea personnel that can serve 
the nations and our race as a defense in war and that wil! furnish 
such safety at sea as is humanly possible It must provide for eich 
vessel a crew sufficient In skill and Im numbers to take proper care of 
the vessel while she is aflont, to lower ond manage the vessel's boats 
when the vessel must be abandoned. 


Nothing less is reasonable safety and it can not be had unless the 
nations and the people are willing to pay the cost in skilled, loyal, and 


| courageous seamen. ‘The seamen must, therefore, be placed in position 


to be able to fight for and, at least, gradually attain to an Income from 
his labor that will enable him to be a home builder, able to care for a 
family in a manner done by other skilled men. Nothing less will bring 
the boy brought up in a medern school to the sea; nothing less will 


| held the skilled man. 


Of course, there are some people who will maintain that transporta- 
tien under such circumstances will be so expensive as to make it im- 
practical; but this is given a direct denial in all other business, where 
it is claimed that efficiency and skill lewer cost, and it takes no thongit 
of the fact that the wage cost is now about the smallest item of cost 
in the operation.of a vessel. Skilled men do not only increase safety, 
they do also decrease cost of guel, and they lessen repair bills, while 
they speed up the turn around. Ke that, however, as it may, such 
are the conditions, such is the price, and when al) pay alike the ship- 
owners pay uothing. It is the public which does the paying. 


In the light of the foregoing 1 shali try im another letter to ana- 
lyze the several provisions of the proposed code. If it falls short of 
these standards it were better not enacted, because if enacted it will 
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take the sea power from the people of Europe and give it to the 
people of Asia. 
Most respectfully, 


AnDrew FURUSETH, 





WASHINGTON, D. C., March 13, 1924, 
Mr. ALBerT THOMAS, 
Director International Labor Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Deak Sin: Assuming that the vessel is properly built and equipped— 
that the vessel is seaworthy—safety to passengers and freight, not to 
mention the crew, will always depend upon the crew. In the word 
“crew’’ I here include the master, which, of course, is not usual, but 
which seems to be the idea underlying the proposed code. 

What are the qualifications of the crew demanded by this proposed 
code? To be employed in the deck or steward’s departments the boy 
must be at least 14 years of age; to be employed as a trimmer—and 
presumably as a wiper, though it does not say so—he must be at 
least 18 years. 

Chapter II, article 9, provides that— 

“No seaman shall be employed on board unless his physical 
qualifications are such that his employment involves no danger to 
himself or the other members of the crew.” 

If the person is not mentally so subnormal as to be plainly half- 
witted and, therefore, irresponsible and dangerous, and if he be not 
suffering from some contagious disease, it seems that he may be 
employed. 

Article 10, same chapter, provides that— 

(1) “Not less than three-quarters of the crew of any vessel 
shall be composed of seamen able to understand the orders given 
in the language employed on board.” 

(2) “Not less than three-quarters of the deck and engine hands 
shall be seamen who have completed at least one year’s service 
at sea.” 

In other words, a vessel may go to sea with passengers after pro- 
viding herself with a deck crew, neither of whom are more than 16 
years old, and with firemen, oilers, and water tenders, neither of whom 
are over 20. That the whole world is contemplated as a recruiting 
field is manifest from what is provided in section (1). The qualifi- 
cations of the master and officers—among whom we find the wircless 
operator—are evidently to be determined by each nation; because 

Chapter III, articles 12 and 13, ordain that— 

“No person shall be engaged to command a merchant vessel 
unless he holds a diploma issued or accepted by the competent 
public authority, certifying his ability to command.” 

“ Officers and engineers, the ship’s doctor '’—it is evident that 
this is a passenger vessel—* and wireless telegraphist, shall be 
in possession of diplomas or certificates testifying their qualifica- 
tions for their duties.” 

So bere are the officers who are to command this passenger vessel. 
No limit as to the age (is there one as to sex’), the officer may be 
any age from 17 to 100. There is no standard of seamansbip aris- 
ing either from experience or age, and then the wireless operator 
is made an officer, which, of course, means that, if something should 
happen to the other officers, he is to take command. Of course, 
he has attended a public school and learned how to read and write, 
and later he has attended a school for telegraphists from three to six 
months, but he may, or he may not, be making his first trip at sea. 
It is true that Part III, chapter 11, article 23, provides for a con- 
tinuows discharge book; but its main purpose is to prevent the sea- 
man from quitting the vessel in violation of his contract, because 
it is specifically provided that he is not to be signed on any other 
vessel until he has been properly discharged from the last vessel on 
which he signed. While such book will furnish the evidence that 
the proper holder thereof has been a certain time at sea, the re- 
quirement is only one year’ for able seaman or competent fireman. 
Such qualifications can hardly be taken seriously. 

An able seaman must know the vessel So as to be able to go to 
any place on board in daylight or in dark and in any kind of 
weather; he must know the ship’s gear and be able to find it, use 
it, and, if he bath wherewithal, to repair it in any kind of weather 
and in dalylight or in dark. He must know the boats and other 
safety equipments, he must be able to lower the boats in nearly all 
kinds of weather, in daylight or in dark, when such boats carry from 
20 to 75 persons—men, women, and children. Such boats weigh 
with the people in them from 5 to 10 tons, and they must be 
lowered on even keel, kept as far as possible clear from the side 
of the rolling and pitching vessel; and finally the able seaman must 
be able to handle a sea anchor or a steering gear in such a way as to 
save the people in that boat by keeping her afloat until other boats 
may come from other vessels to take the people on board, or he 
must be able to set sail on the boat and manage so as to reach land 
in safety, if such be possible. 

The able seaman is the unit of efficiency. It is for this rating that 
the landsmen coming to the sea are being prepared, and it is from this 
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rating that officers are to be selected. No man living was ever able 
to learn these duties in one year, nor are they fully learned in three 
years, which is the minimum experience required by maritime nations 
if the matter has been made the subject of legislation. If it has not, 
then the old custom of four years is followed. 

Correspondingly, the same work is required of the fireman, except as 
to the handling of boats; and no nation that has legislated upon this 
subject has provided for less than one year’s experience for the fireman 
and three years for the engineer. But the above is not all the qualifi- 
eations that a real seaman must have acquired. He must have 
absorbed the lore of the sea to such extent that he, without thinking 
of himself, does his duty, which is to save others. One year at sea is 
hardly sufficient to acquire sea legs, and yet the code submitted by the 
League of Nations, an organization formed to improve present safety 
and to abolish present injustice, submits here something which has all 
the marks of having been inspired by shipowners void of conscience 
and well protected through the limitation of liability and by “ ma- 
rine"’ and “ protection and indemnity” insurance. 

Then, again, there is no minimum number provided. It is to be taken 
care of through “party agreements.’”’ It will, therefore, depend upon 
whether the greed of the shipowner for cheapness or the greed of the 
seaman for wages and idle times is in control at any given port when 
the vessel is about to go to sea. Competition between shipowners of 
the same nation and between nations will, under such condition, 
gradually reduce the number of men until sea life becomes a struggle 
in which the seaman working for his life succeeds in bringing the 
vessel into port and thus sets a new standard of manning. Safety is 
sacrificed to greed, and life at sea becomes even more of a plaything 
than it now is. ; 

Nor does this proposed code make any arrangement for the rest 
that is absolutely necessary at sea as well as on shore. Watch and 
watch at sea is as old as nraritime commerce. Before the use of 
steam it was the custom, so old that tradition knoweth nothing to the 
contrary, that the sailors were divided in two parts as nearly equal 
as physically possible, so that one watch might work while the other 
rested. This was recognized as needed in order that health and 
strength, and hence safety, might be maintained. 

In steam or motor vessels, where the necessity for additional watch- 
fulness is very patent, it is gradually becoming more and more 
understood that three watches are needed for the same purpose. 
With the men in the engine department it was always understood 
that there must be three watches in order that the men might have the 
strength to furnish the steam needed to get over the seas. But in 
this code there is nothing except the master’s option, and that is 
here as large as the coast of a continent. 

Chapter III, article 2, provides that— 


“The master shall be the head of the society constituted by 
the crew and he shall have authority over its members. He shall 
be in charge of the vessel and shall direct the voyage. In the 
absence of the captain his rights and obligations shall fall to any 
person regularly in command of the vessel.” 


There we are. A higher title for a higher power. While the 
captain Is evidently presumed to have obligations, they are mentioned 
in another sentence and evidently have nothing to de with the crew 
or the seamen under his command, because it says, “shall have au- 
thority over its members.” If it was intended to make the master— 
oh, captain—responsible to somebody, it would have been casy to 
add “ under the law,” if law there is to be. 

Ilaving ascertained who may be employed—that is to say the kind 
of men with whom the seaman is to live and work—let us try to find 
out the time for which he is to sign and what the agreement is to 
contain. Under this propesed code the agreement may be for a 
specific time, not, however, for more than two years; but may be 
renewed within 90 days of its expiry. May God be merciful and 
protect the man who refuses to renew when so requested. He is 
more than likely to so spend such 90 days that it will many times 
cause bim to regret that he did not surrender to the duress and 
agree. He may sign for a voyage with a specific period set, after 
which he may demand his discharge, even if the voyage is not com- 
pleted; but he may also sign for an indefinite period, but such agree- 
ment is to provide for a notice to be given by one party to the other. 
There are also some other conditions, which will be given later, when 
we are to consider how agreements may be voided and the seaman may 
be permitted to quit the vessel. 

Article 19 provides that— 


“The agreement shall state clearly and precisely the particular 
rights and obligations of the parties thereto. It must contain 
the following particulars: 

“(a) The place and the date of the signature of the agrec- 
ment. (b) The name of the vessel on board of which the sea- 
man undertakes to serve and the proposed number of crew.” 


As suggested before, it will be seen that the number of men is to 
depend upon “party agreement” and is, therefore, subject to the 
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greed and pewer of either party in a struggle in which the safety of 
passengers is not counted as something that is of any importance. 

“(e) The voyage or voyages to be undertaken fim so far as 
these ean be determined at the time of making the agreement. 
(ad) The kind of work for which the seaman is engaged (deck, 
engine room, general] service, ete.) and the capacity in which he 
is to serve.” 

It seems that the seaman may through a “ party agreement” under- 
take the work in any of the three departments of the vessel. That is, 
he may be sent from the inténse heat of the fireroom to a temperature 
below zero on the deck. If this be not the meaning of the expression 
“general service,” what can it possibly mean? When we consider this 
provision the question arises: Are the European shi re going to 
jmitate the American Lakes shipowners of years ago, or are the Ameri- 
can shipowners in the league with the idea of repealing that part of the 
seamen’s act which stopped that man-killing system which was in opera- 
tion on the American Lakes? 

““(e) The place and date at which he is required to report on 
board for service. (f) The amount of wages, the manner and place 
of payment, any allowances that may be stipulated, and, if the 
agreement is based on a system of shares, the method of calculation 
to be adopted in determining such shares.” 

Here is a whaling agreement under which the seaman has the oppor- 
tunity to sign as the whalers used to sign from the Hawalian Islands 
er San Francisco in its palmiest whaling days. And the person may 
not understand the language in which it is written, or he may not be 
able to sign at all. It is simply read and explained to him by wit- 
nesses (7), who then certify to his mark. The men who wrote this must 
have been blackbirding in the South Seas. 

“(g) The duration of the agreement, if the seaman is engaged 
for a definite period. (2) The notice to be given if the agreement 
is for an indefinite period. (3) The port at which the voyage is to 
terminate, if the agreement is for a voyage, and the period which 
must elapse in such port before the seaman must be free. (4) The 
period after which the seaman may claim his discharge if he is 
engaged for a voyage, and the proposed destination does not allow 
of an approximate estimate of the duration of the voyage.” 

Article 20: 

(1) “The agreement shall be signed by the shipowner or his 
representative and by the seaman. (2) The seaman shall sign 
the agreement in the presence of a representative of the public 
authority. The said representative shall not permit the seaman 
to sign unless he has ascertained that the latter is acquainted 
with the general condition of employment (living and working 
condition)” — 


Just think of a hungry seaman, about to be thrown out of the 
crimp’s house and getting a licking besides, questioning the condi- 
tions or stating that he does not understand, or has any hesitation 
about signing— ‘ ; 

“on board and with the special clauses of the agreement. If 
either party is unable to sign, a statement of this fact shall be 
entered in the agreement and countersigned by the representative 
of the public authority.” 


This, of course, means that the seaman may make his mark or that 
the master or owner may be absent without voiding the contract. 


(3) “If it be necessary to engage a substitute or an extra hand 
in circumstances rendering it impossible to comply with the pro- 
visions of the above paragraph, the master shall, before the 
agreement is signed, cause its clauses to be read and explained to 
the substitute in the presence of two witnesses, who shall sign 
a statement that this has been done. The said agreement shall 
be submitted for countersignature to the competent authority in 
the first port at which the vessel calls for more than 48 hours.” 

Snch is the proposed legal way in which a seaman is to get on 
board a vessel and be more than married to her for a period of two 
years or more. In the next letter we will examine into the way he 
can get out of her. 

And this is the proposed way in which we are to have safety at sea 
under the rule of the League of Nations. Irresponsible officers of 
indefinite age and experience. A deck crew made up of children, a 
fireroom crew made up of callow youths; neither the deck or engine- 
room crew are supposed to have had sufficient experience at sea to give 
them even real sea legs, no regulations as to the number of these to be 
employed, no definite rules about rest or about food, and yet it may be 
that it is hoped that real seamen of the white race will remain at sea 
to accept such conditions. But wait. So far we are only dealing 
with the qualifications of the individual seaman and only to a slight 
extent about how they may be treated and then dismisged or arrested, 
detained, and surrendered back to their vessels. When we have 
examined Into those things you will be much better able to estimate 
how many real seamen, or even white men, may be expected to be at 
sea when this proposed code shall have been In operation for some time. 

Most respectfully yours, 

ANDREW FURUSETH. 
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Wasurnoton, D. C.. March 20, 192). 
Mr. ALBERT TiroOMAs, 


Director International Labor Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Dear Sie: In my last letter I quoted the whole of section 2 of 
article 20, because it showed that practically the entire life of the 
seamen on board is to depend upon “ party agreements.” Manning, 
working hours—that is, the watches—food, drink, quarters, ete., 
are to be settled by or through agreements entered into before signing. 
Of course agreements are just contracts under another name, and con- 
tracts are, on shore, a special part of the activities of attorneys and 
courts. How to construe them and how to enforce them taxes the 
ability of our legal profession, and appeals are permitted and pro- 
vided in order that justice may be done. 

Under this proposed system the master, the shipowner, and the 
shipowner’s attorney are in practi¢e to draw up the contract to be 
presented to the seaman, who is to hear it read and who is then to 
be asked by the competent public authority if he understands. Upon 
a declaration that he does, the articles will be signed and the vessel 
goes to sea. 

It is not within reason to suppose that the master and the seaman 
will have the same understanding of all the specific clauses that have 
been signed, and a quarrel arises. Who is to determine what any 
special clause really means? The master, of course. Chapter III, 
article 11, says: 


“The master shall be the head of the society constituted by 
the crew and shall have authority over its members.” 

Let us suppose that the crew do not agree that the master is giving 
the proper construction, and are disposed to disobey. How is the 
master to enforce his authority? By the physical force of himself and 
his officers. There is no other way at sea, where there are neither 
policemen, judges, a posse comitatus, or even a handy war vessel. 
But suppose that the crew use force against the force? There is then 
a clear mutiny, and such may not at all have been the intention. It 
is entirely possible that the crew may think themselves in the right. 
Nay, it is barely possible that the members of the crew are in the 
right. But right or not, any general resistance that goes to the point 
of attempting to take the command from the master is certain to be 
treated as a mutiny. Such occurrences, though rare, have happened 
in the past and the crew have compelled the master to take the 
vessel into port. The master op one side and the crew on the other 
believed that they were right. It took a court with a jury to de- 
termine. Sometimes the crew were exonerated and sometimes the 
members of the crew were punished. And this happened when there 
were specific, clear laws on the question at issue. How oftem are such 
things to happen when it may be caused by a misunderstanding of a 
contract, which was perhaps after all so drawn as to cause honest 
differences of opinion? 

Let us suppose that the crew is in the right, but that the master 
maintains his authority and them deals mercilessly with the men be- 
cause of the fear that they may again resist or appeal to the autheri- 
ties. 

How far may the master go in enforcing a condition based upon a 
contract? To whom, except the consul, will the crew report and ask 
for redress? But the consul’s very first impulse—wnay, bis first duty— 
is to suppress disorders, revolts, and mutiny at sea and to sustain the 
master who reports it. And yet the court may hold that the crew were 
right when the whole thing is laid bare. In the meantime what of the 
passengers or the perishable freight? Collect damages from the guilty 
parties? Yes, if they hath wherewithal, as it is put in the scroll of 
Oleron. But if they have not there can be no indemnity; and the 
fault was with a system which made an honest difference not only 
possible but very probable. 

It may be said that the code providing for discipline will take care 
of these questions, and I am assuming that it will punish after the 
fact, when proper public regulations could and would have prevented 
the whole trouble. After all, we must come to the poimt where viola- 
tions of contract instead of infractions of law are to be punished by 
or according to criminal law. The idea is not progressive. It is reac- 
tionary. It goes to the very distant past and there finds disearded 
means of dealing with present difficulties. And the men, so called, 
may be so young and inexperienced as to be moraliy irresponsible, or 
they may be morally irresponsible because they are from races which 
have none of our moral comceptions, but have moral concepts of their 
own, for which they as individuals are not responsible. What real 
seaman of the white race would want toe ship in such vessel with such 
crew under such conditions, and what decent man would want to send 
his family as passengers? the officers and the seamen were not 
better than the law, commerce would come to an ingiorious 
end, if not a bloody one. 

But the foregoing is not all. A few real seamen employed, perhaps 
enough to bring the vessel into port by am application of the “pump 
or sink” principle—hbow are ihese seamen to get redress when in port, 
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or how are they to be able to get away from the vessel if no redress 
is to be had? The crew complain to the consul. The master brings 
the “party agreement” and the consul finds that the clauses of the 
coutract have not been violated. According to this proposed system 
the seamen must remain with the vessel or they must desert in face 
of treaties that provide for the arrest, detention, and the return of 
such seamen to the vessel “to which they owe service or labor,” 
which was the phrase used in place of plain “slavery” in the Consti- 
tution of the United States—words that had to be wiped out in blood. 
Article 29 reads as follows: 

“ Whatever the duration and nature of his agreement, the sea- 
man may require the representative of the competent authority to 
uuthorize him to land immediately in the following cases: 

‘“‘(a) Changes in the voyage which may endanger the seaman's 
life or injure his health or interests. 

“(b) Change in the nationality of the vessel. 


“(c) Failure of the captain to comply with the laws and 
regulations concerning the safety of the vessel. 

“(d) Risk of war or grave danger of infection arising before 
or in the course of the yoyage and of which the seaman had no 


means of informing himself before the signature of the agreement. 

“(e) Illness or injury occurring in the course of the voyage 
through no fault of the seaman and requiring treatment on land. 

“(f) Assault or insult by the captain or officers or gross abuse 
of authority on their part. 

“‘And in general any failure of the shipowner or the captain to 
earry out his obligations under the agreement without prejudice 
to the right of the seaman to bring an action on account of such 
failure.” 


If the seaman can prove to the representatives of the competent 
authority that the vessel is going to an especially unhealthy port—so 
bad that the seaman’s life is reasonably in danger, and that he did not, 
or could not, know this before signing, or that the vessel is leaking 
so badly that she is likely to sink, and that she has no lifeboats, or 
that he is sick, and that it is not his fault, or that the master or the 
officers are grossly abusing their authority or assaulting or insulting 
him: then, and in such cases, providing he can prove it, he may be 
landed And how is he going to prove some of those things? Are 
his shipmates, who are to remain on the vessel, going to give the testi- 
mony, and are they going to be believed when the officers swear the 
opposite? What rubbish! If the crew were 12 and were the reincarna- 
tion of the twelve disciples, there would yet be two who would testify 
falsely and with better reasons than Judas or Peter had. But then 
the seaman is to be landed, if the master or shipowner has failed to 
live up to the contract, which he—the shipowner—dictated or devised? 
No; no; there is no legal way in which the seaman can get divorce 
from the vessel unless the national flag is lowered and some other flag 
is hoisted. The seaman is to continue to be sold with the vessel as 
the serf was sold with the estate. To desert is the only way, and then 
his picture will be published, together with an offer of reward for his 
return, just as if he had broken out of any other prison. 

Of course, there are supposed to be some means of terminating agree- 
ments. In fact, there must be, since there are agreements for indefinite 
time, but even these means are so guarded and so hazy that they may 
be evaded. With owlish solemn superfluity article 24 provides that if 
an agreement for specific time should expire at sea, the seaman shall, 
notwithstanding, take the vessel into the port of destination. What 
else could the seaman do to save his own life? Evidently it is here to 
prevent a suit for damages. An agreement for an indefinite period 
may be ended in the following manner, set forth in article 25, and I 
shall underscore the more significant provisions. Article 25 says: 


“(1) In agreements for an indefinite period either party shall 
have the right to denounce the agreement with the notice stipu- 
lated for this purpose. 

“(2) The period of notice shall be fixed in the agreement. It 
shall be the same for both parties and shall not be less than 24 
hours, 

“(3) Notice may be given in writing or verbally. 
entered by the captain in the log. The party giving notice may 
demand an acknowledgment. In default of acknowledgment he 
may call one or more persons to witness the notice. 

“(4) If the period of notice does not end until after the captain 
has given orders for service with a view to leaving port, the agree- 
ment will not expire unless such order is given not less than 24 
hours before the departure of the vessel. 

“(5) Bven if a seaman has given sufficient notice, he may not 
leave the vessel on its arrival in port until the captain has or- 
dered the cessation of sea service, notwithstanding he may leave 
the vessel 24 hours after arrival at anchorage. 

“(6) An action for damages may be brought by either party 
against the other for failure to observe the period of notice. 

“(7) Damages may be recovered for the denunciation of the 
agreement even if the period of notice has been observed, provided 
it be proved-that the agreement was denounced for the purpose of 
injuring the other party.” 


It shall be 


All of which seems to mean that the master mray, if it be difficult 
for him to get another man, so arrange that the seaman must remain 
with the vessel to make one more trip in order that the vessel may 
obtain a cheaper man, Substantially, it is a fact that the seaman 
may only be relieved from his contract upon reasons that are now 
found in the law of all maritime nations. The master’s right to 
legally dismiss the seaman or violate the contract is given in articles 
27 and 28, which read ag follows: r 

“ArT, 27. Whatever the nature of the agreement, it shall come 
to an end in the following cases: 

“(a) Rescission of the agreement by mutual consent of the 
parties. 

“(b) Peatn of the seaman. 

“(c) Loss or total unseaworthiness of the vessel. 

“(d) Dismissal of the seaman under the conditions laid down 
in section 28. 

“(e) Landing of the seaman under the conditions laid down in 
section 29. 

“(f) Physical unfitness of the seaman ascertained after em- 
barkation in the circumstances defined in article 18, para- 
grdph (3). 

“ART, 28. (1) Whatever the period or nature of the agreement, 
the shipowner or master may dismiss the seaman for sufficient 
motives. 

“The following shall be considered sufficient nrotives for dis- 
missal: 

“(a) Technical unfitness for the service which the seaman was 
engaged to perform. 

“(b) Physical unfitness due to an injury or sickness for which 
the seaman himself is to blame or resulting from unauthorized 
and unjustified absence. 

“(ce) Unauthorized and unjustified absence. 

“(d) Serious breach of discipline. 

“(e) Prosecution for felony or misdemeanor or for smuggling. 

‘Or in general any failure by the seaman to carry out essential 
obligations under the agreement, without prejudice to the right 
of the shipowner to bring an action for damages on account of 
such failure. 

“(2) The motive for dismissal shall be entered in the list of 
crew. 

“(3) The shipowner shall compensate the seaman for any dam- 
age suffered from dismissal without sufficient motive. The com- 
pensation shall be fixed by the competent court, taking into account 
(a) custom, (b) the nature of the seaman’s work, (c) the period 
fixed for termination of the agreement, (d) his previous service, (ec) 
the injury caused by dismissal, and (f) the gravity of the injustice 
committed, 

“(4) Notwithstanding the provisions of this article and without 
prejudice to the question of the legitimacy of dismissal or to any 
damages which may be awarded therefor the master may at any 
time land the seaman. A note of such landing shall be entered in 
the seamen’s discharge book and countersigned by the competent 
authority. Further, in all cases where the seaman is landed in a 
foreign port the master shall previously obtain permission from the 
competent public authority in the port.” 

If under the foregoing the owner and master, working in cooperation, 
ean not arrange so that the seaman may be held or dismissed at will, 
it will only be because they are better than law. And this is supposed 
to be progress? 

This proposed code then goes on to provide for repatriation, but in 
such way as to permit the owner to shed also this duty, which is now 
practically unqualified. The unemployment indemnity, when coupled 
with the seaman’s continued serfdom, will, no doubt, act as a premium 
on losing the vessel if the treatment be especially bad. Any real 
seaman knows how to assist in losing any vessel and in such way that 
it can not very well be proved against him. This proposed code gives 
him practically no other way in getting out of what may be a condi- 
tion so unendurable as to make the man willing to take any chances 
to get free. 

It is most respectfully submitted that progressively fewer and fewer 
occidental-born men will be found at sea under laws such as are here 
proposed, Seamen will more and more have to be obtained from the 
so-called lower races, and the sea power will inevitably go to them. 
It is an indisputable historical fact that the sea power which any 
nation or race has been able to attain and keep has depended upon the 
number of skilled and loyal seamen which the nation or race has been 
able to furnish from its own population, The boy brought up in an 
occidental family and taught in an occidental school will not seek the 
sea if as a seaman he must surrender all these rights and forget all 
those principled which he has been taught to look upon as the birth- 
right of all men. The occidental man will find something else to do. 

If it be not intended to surrender the sea power to the African and 
the oriental, there must be public laws providing while at sea for a 
high minimum standard of individual efficiency, for minimum crew 
accommodations, food, and, except in emergencies, reasonable rest. 
There must be public laws to enforce discipline, which means ability 
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and willingness to obey lawful orders and real responsibility resting 
upon the vessel, the owners, the officers, and the men at sea. 

Nothing less can furnish reasonable security. In any safe harbor 
the seaman must have the right to draw one half of his earned wages, 
to quit the service of the vessel by sacrificing the other half of the 
wages and such clothing and other effects as he leaves on board with- 
out any risk of being arrested, detained, and returned to the vessel, 
there to be compelled to labor against his will, such wages, clothes, 
effects, or other rights as are left on board to become the property of 
the vessel as indemnity for violation of the contract. This would be, 
as near as can be, even-handed justice, because the vessel bas now, 
and must continue to have, certain rights to void the contract by pay- 
ing one, two, or three months’ pay and the cost of repatriation if the 
seaman Is to be dismissed for legal cause. 

Sinee the seaman must obey orders that may cause serious injury, 
sickness, or death, he must be entitled to maintenance and cure, re- 
gardless of what the sickness is or what might have been its cause, 
and then he must be entitled to such indemnity for injury or death 
caused by improper or unsafe gear and appliances or inefficient or 
careless officers as may on proper legal proceedings be decided, 

If the League of Nations can not or will not provide such laws, then 
let the league refrain from any action in the matter and leave it to 
nations that will do it, and in doing will, if they have the people and 
wealth requisite, acquire and maintain the power on the seas, which 
has been and will continue to be the power which gives security and 
furnishes legitimate means to gather wealth. 

Most respectfully yours, 
ANDREW FURUSETH. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27, 1924. 
Mr. ALBERT THOMAS, 
Director International Labor Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland, 


Dear Sir: Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the proposed 
code is that it pretends to base itself upon equality before the law. 
The proposed code arranges for a minimum of sea training that 
forbids the bare idea of equality between the contracting parties. 
The shipowner’s lawyer knows the law of contracts, the master knows 
the life and probable conditions that may arise during the con- 
templated voyages, and the owner knows what he wants. The sea- 
men may be so young and inexperienced that, being eager for em- 
ployment, they may be made to sign anything. If there be men 
who will not sign and who advise others not to sign, their places 
can be promptly filled with more youth and ignorance, or if that 
be difficult, then such men as can always be available from other 
nationalities or races. To speak of equality between the contract- 
ing parties under such conditions is to do violence to language. 

Contracts having been made and the vessel at sea, any infraction 
of discipline is necessarily to be suppressed, and then punished under 
public law. While the vessel is in port the violation of clauses of 
the contract by the seaman gives to the vessel the right to punish 
by dismissal and loss of repatriation. On the other side serious 
violations, assaults, or insults must occur before the seaman can even 
appeal to the “representative of the competent authority.” 

Now let us consider the present mutual relations and the present 
reasons for dismissal of the seaman by the vessel. The seaman may 
be dismissed for misconduct, subject to and with the consent of the 
proper authority (consul or naval court). But— 

“Misconduct in order to justify dismissal must not be slight, 
but aggravated, such as threatens the safety of the ship or the 
preservation of discipline.” (English law.) 

Under the law of practically all nations the vessel may dismiss the 
seaman for misconduct more or less aggravated; but the vessel may 
also dismiss the seaman without cause upon payment of from one to 
three months’ extra pay as compensation for violation of contract. 
On the other hand, the seaman may claim his discharge under certain 
conditions, such as when the vessel changes flag, or is going into some 
especially sickly port, or if the vessel is going into war zones, or if 
the vessel is taking in contraband. In all other cases the seaman 
must continue in his contract or be sent to prison. So that the owner 
of a vessel may release himself from his contract by the payment of 
a slight monetary compensation, while the seaman is compelled to 
labor against his will or be sent to prison. The simple manner of 
equalizing the obligations of the two parties would be to permit the 
seaman to release himself by the payment of a corresponding amount 
in loss of wages earned whenever the vessel is in a safe harbor. 
Strike out of the law all authority to arrest a seaman for failure to 
join a vessel, or for leaving a vessel in any safe harbor, together with 
all right to bring a seaman back on board a vessel and compel him 
to render service against his will. Whenever the seaman violates his 
contract by leaving the vessel let jim forfeit such wages and other 
rights as he would be entitled to if he remained with the vessel, and 
there is a substantial equality that sweeps away litigation or delay. It 
is not intended that the seaman shall be entitled to his discharge ex- 
cept for reasons now existing, nor is there any idea that the owner 


should be given right to dismiss a seaman at will by paying him such 
wages as he has earned and has not received. 

The idea that is expressed in the law of the United States is that 
in any safe harbor the seaman is to be placed on equality with the 
owner and that he may quit the vessel by sacrificing wages earned 
and repatriation as compensation for breach of contract. Necessarily 
there must be an abolition of all advance wages—wages paid before 
it is earned—or the seaman who refuses to render himself on board 
will be subject to imprisonment for obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses. The seaman must also have the right to take away such of 
his clothing as he desires. The seaman’s clothing is as necessary to 
him as are the tools of a mechanic to him, The seaman must also 
have the right to draw one-half of the money earned and not paid, 
or he will be held to the vessel as effectively through his necessities 
as he now is through the law, When a vessel goes to sea the owner of 
the vessel risks his property; that is to say, he did risk his property. 
He does so no more. He is now covered by limitation of liability, by 
marine insurance, and protection and indemnity insurance, until he 
stands to gain by losing the vessel. The premiums are part of the 
permanent cost, and are collected from the people in added freight 
rates. The seaman risks his life. The passenger risks his life. These 
risks are surely matters of public concern, and public law is surely 
proper for the protection of public interests, especially so when it is 
a question of safety of life and property, for which purposes every 
government claims to exist. But the seaman has an additional per- 
sonal interest. The kind of men who constitute the crew may be a 
source of daily misery and danger. The seaman has, therefore, in- 
herently the right to determine with whom he shall go to sea, and 
he must have an opportunity to judge of the skill and fitness of his 
shipmates. On coming on board and finding that the crew is inefficient 
in numbers or in skill he must have the right to refuse to proceed. 

But, aside from this, experience has taught us that some standards 
by which to judge are necessary, or at least highly advisable. A 
minimum number of men in the crew, a minimum skill of the men 
in each rating, maximum working hours of labor under ordinary con- 
ditions, a minimum standard of food and shelter, together with im- 
plicit obedience to all lawful commands at sea, coupled with proper 
responsibility in officers and men, are all matters of safety and hence 
of public law. When a vessel is in a safe harbor there is no common 
danger beyond such as applies to property on shore, and here the 
law of freedom and appropriate damages for violation of civil con- 
tract, assessed by a civil tribunal, is not only in order but in accord 
with modern concepts of humanity. 


As reasons for departing from the safe experience of the past, 
it is suggested that the unions of seamen may look after the interests 
of the seamen and therefore of the passengers; but such unions as 
seamen are likely to have will have all they can attend to in trying 
to enforce the public law at sea by furnishing the needed evidence 
of its violations by officers who are looking for promotions and are 
therefore likely to do the owners’ bidding. 

To trust the owner and master to treat the seamen right and to 
plead that his own interest will induce him to act properly and 
humanely is to expect from them that they shall be much better men 
than were the kings and judges of the past. To doubt that they 
will act justly and humanely is, of course, to question their character ; 
but that is just what the Third Estate did and are doing with refer- 
ence to those who were the governors of the past. The trouble is 
that the men are prone to forget and to disregard the feelings and 
rights of others when passions, self-interests, or self-esteem are aroused 
or wounded. At sea beyond any other place there must be govern- 
ment by law, not government by men, and those who administer the 
law must be held to strict accountability, because their power must 
be great. 


Conditions which can not be avoided at sea demand a willingness to 
self-sacrifice and a discipline which includes ability as well as willing- 
ness to obey; in port there may be, nay, if occidental sea power is to 
continue there must be, freedom, and all specific performances of con- 
tract to labor must be abolished. 


If the League of Nations can not or will not bring this about, then let 
it cease troubling itself about the sea and the men who have learned 
how to cooperate with it and therefore how to live and die on it. 

The consciousness of the need of seamen and the fear lest there be 
none imposed upon the lawmakers on shore by the shipowners, coupled 
by desire for cheap transportation by water, has kept the seaman a 
serf held to his labor by law, has made of the seaman a social pariah 
unable to care for a family and so inefficient at his work that losses of 
life at sea are increasing, together with the cost of transportation. 
This condition must and ¢an be altered. The homeless seaman is a de- 
serting seaman, and the cost of transportation increases with the in- 
creasing inefficiency. Heffte there must come a change or the sea power 
will pass from the Occident. That sea power is in the seaman is clearly 
proved in the case of Germany and the United States. When the war 
was ended Germany had seamen but no vessels; the United States had 
vessels but very few efficient seamen, and those she had were driven 
from the sea in such numbers that operation became more and more 
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expensive. Germany ts ceming back. America is drifting steadily to 
the rear, Of course Germany could net develop seamen under existing 
conditions. The vessels ere pald for their services in gold. German 
senmen are paid in German curreney, and German shipowners can 
therefore underbid those of other nations. English shipowners, chartes 
German vessels and permit English vessels to lie idle. German seamen 
arriving im England find that Knglish seamen get three times their 


wages, and they desert er strike, 


The German seamen get assistance from the English seamen, but 
the labor government of England permits the safety laws to. sieep 
and the German vessels sail away with practically no crews. The 
strike is abanmdened and the German seamen are transported back to 


erder to get some more money with which to feed their families, whicd | 


they hed rather foolishly tried to take care of. And the labor govern- 
ment of Germany jailed those men, whose only offense was that they 


had violated a civil contract to labor in order te get more food for 
babies 


If pemal punishment for violating the contract to labor had been | 


abolished tn Germany and for Germans in England, the wages of the 
seamen of both countries would have been the same. [tritish ship- 
owners would have used their own natien’s vessels, and British seamen 
and deckers would have been at werk to a much larger extent than they 
now «are Beth those countries have laber governments, beth have 
strong unions; but neither is making any efforts to apply te the sea- 
men those principles of freedom for which they have so ostentajioushy 
resoluted and so vociferously spoken. With freedem to quit work im 
harber, with the resulting equality of wages, and with reasonable 
trentment of the seamen, there would be so few desertions that ft 
would not be perceptible, and there would be no serious strikes to 
disturd the flew of maritime commerce. The seaman, being permitted 
to assist in picking his shipmates and having sufficient wages to keep 
a home, would cease his wanderings from nation te nation trying te 
find some spot on God’s earth where he may live a decent human life, 
and desertions woul] end 


The war and, perhaps, even more so the peace (7) seems to have | 


acted upon human society and fits institutions until fit is a Hquid 
flowing mass, resembling somewhat a mass of liquid metal ready te be 
poured inte forms to be hardened into castings that will retain their 
shape wntil the metal is again subjected to heat of sufficient intensity 


to make it flow again. In the reconstruction the League of Nations is | which American shipping eam be. supported halds an untenable position. 


supposed te furnish the international patterns for future society. 

If the league is to use as its patterns for international purposes the 
worst im place of the best of national models, then the organization 
of the league will, if it shall suceeed, be the greatest misfortune that 
has ever befatlen the people of the Occident. The war and peace 
wi be but a transitery and insignificant troue in comparison. Tf an 
international code for seamen such as is here suggested should be 
adopted, there will be no hepe for peaceable pregress. One nation 
may be so stirred that it will make serious, nay, fendamental, changes 
in its pelicy and in its laws; but if there can be no changes unless 
nearly all ef the member natiens are willing, then there is am end to 
progress and te hepe 


Let the seamen be on their guard now. Let us think and struggle 
as we never struggled before ‘The same applies te all whe work in 
order that they may live. Judging by this propesed code, industrial 
feudalism is about the best we may expect from the League of Nations 

In concluding these letters, I am conscious that mine fs but a very 


* poor effort; but IT felt it as am imperative duty te do the best I could 


fn the hope that others will write such analysis and protest that we 
will be mercifully spared from having imposed upen us any such code 
as the one here propesed. 

In the hope that such may be the case and that you will be amongst 
those who will use the?r powers im the interest of freedom, peaceable 
progress, and of safety at sea, I beg to remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


ANDREW FURUSETH, 
THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, F have in my hand an edi- 
torial from Export Trade and Finance, of April 12, 1924, 
entitled “ What's the alternative?” it discusses the proposed 
enforcement ef section 28 of the merchant marine act, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the Recorp. 


‘There being neo ebjection, the editorial was erdered to be 
printed in the Rereorp, as follews: 


WHAT'S THE ALTERNATIVE 


As was to be expected, the contemplated enfereement of section 28 
of the merchant marine act by the Shipping Board has raised a sterm of 
protest among shippers throughout the country. 

On all sides we hear the complaint that after May 20, when the pref- 
erential rail rates go inte effect, there wilh not be adequate American- 
ag services to care for all the tenmage offered, and that as a result 
eperation of the law will work a direct hardship. om Americam exporters. 





That there will not he as great a frequeacy ef choice of sailings fer 
inland shippers to take advantage of is an obvious and undoubted 
twuth, But iv voicing theig complaints it seems that many of the ship- 
pers and commercial organizations are confusing two issues. The first 
and perhaps the most important is, De we want an American merchant 
marine? It would seem from mamy of the letters, reselutions, and edi- 
tovials we have read that the answer te this question is not unani- 
mously in the affirmative. “Why should not the Shipping Beard make 
money * * * or, lacking such suecess, go entirely out of busi- 
ness?” asked one prominent New York dnily recently. Of course, for 
these who take the pesitieon that an American merchant marine is an 


| uneconomic encumbrance it naturally follows that the enfercement of 
Germany, where they are jailed because they quit werk in England in 


section 28 is am unjustifiable hardship. 

jut what would be the result if the merchant marine act were re- 
pealed and the Amerieam flag disappeared frem the sea? Out of the 
pockets. of the American citizen, both producer and consumer, woald 
begin a steady dvaim Rate increases en the part ef the remaining for- 
eign. lines would inevitably go inte effect. This is emly one aspect. 
The need ef a merchant marine as a means ef defense is another. The 
desirability ef econdueting our foreigm trade through channels ef eur 
ewnm netivnality is still a third. Shippers should appreciate the fact 
that the United States new has a merchant marine and realize that we 
plan te keep it in eperation. 

Realizing that faet, why not accept the inevitable and cooperate 
with the Shippimg Boark in making the operation of these ships 
profitable, so that they cau eventually be turned ever to private owner- 
ship? Certainly some sort of direct or ind@iveet aid ie necessary. Pos- 
sibly the enforcement of section 28 is not an altogether satisfactory 
solution of our shipping problems. Undoubtedly there will be difficul- 
ties to be @vereome and necessary exceptions to be made which can 
only come to light after the section is put in operation. 


But, as exporters and shippers, let us realize that the purpese of 
section 28 is to strengthem the merchant marine, and if we believe 
in the ultimate necessity ef the American flag flying on privately 
owued American ships, let us at least give the Shipping Board a fair 
trial. 

If we do not believe in the need of an American merehant marine, 
let us frankly say so. But the critie who with one hand waves the 
flag in his enthusiasm for Anrerican eceamborne commerce and with the 
other pens his rabid objection te the most logical present means by 


Congress has very definitely refused a dinect subsidy. Seme support 
is necessary. Section 28 is em the statute books, a law of the country. 
Suppose the Shipping Beard continued te refraim frem enforcing its 
previsions; what is the alternative? Continued. Gevernment eperation 
at an annual less te the taxpayers of frem. $30,000,000 to $50,000,000, 
and, lacking congressional appropriations fer new constructien, the 
ultimate disappearance of the American, flag frem the perts of the 
werkl. . 

INCOME-TAX RBETURVS 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, F present a letter from E. A. 
Van Arnim, of Douglas, Ariz., relative to income-tax returns, 
which I ask may be printed tn the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the letter was ordered te be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Devetas, Antz., April 19, 192}. 
Hon. RALPH H. CAMBRO®, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


MY Dear Sree: F have had occastom to consult the incomre-tax office 
in Phoenix in regard te certain elaims made by the department at 
Washington, in connection with my imeome-tax returns for as far 
back as 2917 and 1998, Beeause I have been unable to explain to the 
satisfaction of the department by correspondence some of the items 
that they have questioned the correctness of. 

My personal experience with the department at Washington is no 
different from that of hundreds of others. of taxpayers in the State, 
and no doubt In every other State, and now while the new income-tax 
bill fs before the Senate, IT want to make a suggestion that will un- 
doubtedly expedite the auditing of returns, and so avoid the annoy- 
ance caused by several years’ delay prevailing, now. 

All returns should be audited in the State where they originate; the 
taxpayer would then be able to get his clearance within a yean, ne 
doubt, instead of four er five years, during which time seme impentaat 
records may have been lost, or possibly the taxpayer may have be 
come imsolyent, and where an additional assessment is. claimed by the 


department it may be dificult im ease of loss of records for the tax. 


payer to verify a return made se long age. Im case of ingolvency or 
death, the delay im auditing results in a loss te the Government. 

Under a recent puling all incomes under $15,000 are. now audited 
in the effice at the souree, but the writer’s returm ip a successful bust 
ness year semetimes exceeds this amount, and, consequently, has to be 
sent te Washimeton, and will not be heard from for several years 
judging by past experience. 
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The great majority of citizens paying the income tax are honest and 
intend to pay what they justly owe, but it frequently happens that 
certain entries in a return are questioned by some department official 
in Washington and can not be satisfactorily explained by corre- 
spondence, and if the amount involved is of sufficient importance one 
must go to the expense of a trip to Washington, or must employ an 
attorney there at considerable expense to get the claim adjusted. 

The writer has some claims for refund, not large enough to justify 
employing an attorney, that have been pending for several years. 

May I urgently request that you recommend an amendment to the 
new income tax bill or have some provision made in it whereby all 
returns should be audited at the source? 

This not only as a matter of convenience to the taxpayer, but as a 
matter of economy to the Government. 

Your support of a measure of this kind will be of real service to 
the taxpayers of Arizona. 


Yours very truly, E, A. VAN ARNIM. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6820) making appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee on page 28, 
beginning with line 11. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Care of the 
dead,” on page 35, line 5, before the word “ when,” to strike 
out the word “ Force” and the comma, and to insert “ Force”; 
so as to read: 

For care of the dead: For purchase of cemetery lots; for funeral 
expenses and interment or transportation to their homes or to desig- 
nated cemeteries of the remains of officers (including officers who die 
within the United States and supernumerary patients who die in 
naval hospjtals) and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps, of 
members of the Nurse Corps, and of officers and enlisted men of the 
Naval Reserve Force, when on active service with the Navy, who 
die or are killed in action ashore or afloat, and also to enable the 
Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to cause to be transported 
to their homes the remains of civilian employees of the Navy Depart- 
ment and Naval Establishment who die while employed outside of 
the continental limits of the United States, $40,000: Provided, That 
the sum herein appropriated shall be available for payment for trans- 
portation of the remains of officers and men who have died while on 
duty at any time since April 21, 1898. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Public works, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks,” on page 37, line 4, after the fig- 
ures “ $20,000,” to strike out “in all, $30,000,” and to insert 
“circulating pumps for heating system, $10,000; in all, 
$40,000,” so as to read: 

Navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H.: Electric capstans for dry dock, 
$10.000; repairs to quay wail, $20,000; circulating pumps for heating 
system, $10,000; in all, $40,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 8, after the word 
“No.” to strike out “42-6, $45,000,” and to insert “ 42-C, 
$45,000; in all, $220,000,” so as to read: 

Navy yard, Boston, Mass.: Additional facilities, Dry Dock No. 3, 
$175,000; for the renewal of the roof of foundry building No. 42-C, 
$45,000 ; in all, $220,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, at the beginning of 
line 17, to strike out “in all, $72,000,” and to insert “ pav- 
ing, to continue, $30,000; in all, $102,000,” so as to read: 

Navy yard, Philadelphia, Pa.: Acetylene gas plant, extension and 
renrodeling, $22,000; toilet facilities, Dry Dock No. 3, $25,000; dredg- 
ing, to continue, $25,000; paving, to continue, $30,000; in all, 
$102,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 20, to insert: 

Navy yard, Norfolk, Va.: Replace caisson, Dry Dock No. 1, $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 5, after the fig- 
ures “$28,000,” to strike out “in all, $728,000,” and to insert 
“plant renewals, naval coal depot, Tiburon, Calif., $57,500; in 
all, $785,500,” so as to read: 

Navy yard, Mare Island, Calif.: Rebuilding dikes, wharves, and 
quay walls, and maintenance dredging (limit of cost, $2,800,000), to 
complete, $550,000; dredging equipment, $150,000; mooring dolphins, 
replacement, $28,000; plant renewals, naval coal depot, Tiburon, 
Calif., $57,500 ; in all, $785,500, 
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Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether he insists 
upon the amendment appropriating $57,500 for the naval coal- 
ing depot at Tiburon, Calif.? My information is, from persons 
who are familiar with the situation, who have worked at the 
plant, and who know it, that there is ne necessity at all for 
that appropriation. 

Mr. HALE. I understand that the wharf is entirely unsafe 
as it is at present. I will read the Senator a statement about 
the matter, as follows: 

This project contemplates the renewal of the fender systema of the 
steel wharf and quay wall and the reconstruction of the timber coal 
trestle, renewal of decking on steel wharf, and repairs to the coal- 
distributing hoppers. These renewals are important to the efficiency 
of the plant and will result in decreased operating expense. This 
appropriation is required to correct a dangerous condition of parts of 
the structure and to avoid further damage, which would require 
greater appropriations in the future. 


Mr. KING. The information which I have is that this wharf 
or depot is adequate for the present needs, and with the 
increased use of oil and oil burners there will be a correspond- 
ing decrease in the use of this particular coal depot. It is only 
a question of a little time, I am advised, when it will cease 
to be of any utility whatever; and men who know and who 
are interested in Mare Island, who are the friends of Mare 
Island, tell me that it is a waste of money 

Mr. HALE. This is an addition to the House bill, Does the 
Senator object to having it go in and letting us take the matter 
up in conference? I will agree to have it looked into care 
fully. 

Mr. KING. Let it be understood that there is opposition to 
it here in the Senate, and that many of the Senators disagree 
to it. With the understanding that the conferees will look 
into it very carefully I shall let it go. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 8, to insert: 

Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md,: Reroof northeast terrace, Ban- 
eroft Hall, $15,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 10, to insert: 
Naval station, Guantanamo, Cuba: Fresh-water tank, $14,000 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment Was, on page 38, at the end of line 17, 
to strike out “in all, $178,000,” and to insert “ marine railway 
accessories house, $20,000; roads and walks, extension, $35,000 ; 
in all, $233,000,” so as to read: 

Naval station, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii: Harbor moorings, $45,000; 
power plant extension, $100,000; boundary fence, $23,000; water sys- 
tem, extension, $10,000; marine railway accessories house, $20,000; 
roads and walks, extension, $35,000; in all, $253,000, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to express my disapproval 
of those amendments offered by the committee of the Senate. I 
have made some investigation with respect to these items. My 
information is, based upon that investigation, that they are not 
necessary. I think that the view of the Navy Department with 
respect to Pearl Harbor needs considerable revision. There is 
a misconception as to the capacity of Pearl Harbor as a naval 
base to look after the needs and wants of the Navy. Pearl Har- 
bor has its limitations, and some of the naval officers, ignoring 
physical conditions and physical limitations, unwisely urged 
the execution of plans that are not advantageous, and which 
must, in the end, prove disappointing and futile. I ask the Sen- 
ator to insist upon these amendments. 

Mr. HALE. It was put up to us, Mr. President, that this 
marine railway storehouse was really a necessity, and that un- 
less it were built a good many of the things that were used 
on the railroads, supplies and so on, would have to be left out 
of doors, and that they would naturally deteriorate. Something 
must be done in the interest of economy. 

Then, as to the extension of the road to the wharf, the roads 
there are extremely rough. They have never been finished up, 
and it is very difficult to carry freight over them on account 
of the roughness of the road. A great deal of damage has al- 
ready resulted. 

Mr. KING. ‘The Senator knows we have squandered millions 
of dollars upon naval stations, and bases, and Army posts. 

Mr. HALE. I think this is one of the most important stations 
we have. 

Mr. KING. I know,Pear!l Harbor is an important naval base, 
and must be maintained. It is the outpost in the Pacifie, and 
I am in sympathy with all legitimate appropriations that will 
strengthen it as our chief outpost in the Pacifie and make it a 
strong naval base. But I have seen some of the reeommenda- 
tions respecting Hawaii and Pearl Harbor, and [| think they 
are not founded upon good common sense. 
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Mr. HALE. Will not the Senator allow it to co to confer- 
ence in the same way? We will take that up and study it. 

Mr. KING. With that understanding I will not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendmeut 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, line 21, to insert “re 
building power and refrigerating plant, $65,000; rebuilding 
station wharf, $12,000; in all, $87,000,” so as to read: 

Naval station, Tutuila, Samoa: Fire protection, $10,000; rebuilding 
power and refrigerating plant, $65,000; rebuilding station wharf, 
$12,000; in all, $87,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 39, 
after line 17, to insert the following paragraph: 

Naval fuel depot, San Diego, Calif.: Storage for war heads, $60,000, 

Mr. KING. I want to state to the Senater that I have 
talked with naval officers with respect to these amendments. 
In my Opinion they are unwarranted 

Mr. JiALE. The amendment as to Tutuila? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. There is a very old plant there, which is en- 
tirely unsatisfactory, and it has to be replaced. 

Mr. KING. If the Navy insists upon expending millions 
in bases and for repairs, and so on, we will soon be spending 
more money on shore than for fighting craft and seamen. 

Mr. HALE. This takes care also of the refrigerating plant. 
The climate is very hot, and if the refrigerating plant can not 
be run it would be difficult to live there. 

Mr. KING. I hope the House conferees will insist upon 


their position and disagree to the Senate amendment. 
Mr. HALE. I think quite likely they may. 
Mr. KING. ‘They will find hearty support 
ferees report back to the Senate. 


when the con- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, 1 shall not consent to this 
amendinent, and I hope the Senator will not press it this even- 
ing. If he does, I shall have to call for a quorum. I want to 
present some information, which I do not have here, to show 
the lack of necessity for the item. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senater let it be passed over and pro- 
ceed with other amendments? 

Mr. KING. Yes. It is net to be agreed to. It is to be passed 
over for further consideration, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 21, after the 
fircures “ $50,000," to insert a semicolon and “ water-front 
development, extendsion, $100,000; in all, $150,000," so as to 
read: 

Submarine base, Pearl Harbor, Hawali: Distributing systems, exten- 
sion, $50,000; waterfront development, extension, $100,000; in all, 
$150,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Enencent, I want to express my disapproval 
of the action of the Senate committee with respect to this and 
the next item. The House committee investigated these par- 
ticular matters and were substantially unanimous in the con- 


If the Senate shall vote these amendments 
he conferees will not consent to them. 


clusions reached. 
n, 1 hope that the TMiouse 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 24, after the fig- 
ures “ $15,000,” to insert a semicolon and “ dock gear and paint 
shop, $35,000; storage for torpedoes, $140,000 ; in all, $190,000,” 
so us to read: 


Naval station, San Diego, Calif.: Floating pile driver, with sand 
pump, $15,000; dock gear and paint shop, $35,000; storage for tor- 
pedoes, $140,000; in all, $190,000, 

Mr. KING. I register the same opposition to this item, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 40, to insert: 


Naval base, San Diego, Calif.: Paint and oil storehouse, $15,000. 


Mr. KING. If we build paint houses and sheps and spend 
millions of dollars on shore, as we are doing, of course we 
will not have an adequate amount for a fighting Navy. Sen- 
ators here who profess to have so much interest in the Navy 
evince a greater interest for shore stations and a land Navy 
than for a sughting Navy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Aeronautics,” on page 40, at the end of line 16, to strike 
out “in all, $14,590,000,” and to insert “for new construc- 





 — 


tion, buildings, and improvements at air stations at a total 
not to exceed $410,000, as follows: Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
$173,000; Coco Solo, Canal Zone, $237,000; in all $15,000,000, % 
so as to read: 
AVIATION, NAVY 

For aviation, as follows: For navigational, photographic, aecro- 
logical, radio, and miscellaneous equipment, including repairs thereto, 
for use with aircraft built or building on June 80, 1924, $825,000; 
for maintenance, repair, and operation of aircraft factory, helium 
plant, air stations, fleet activities, testing laboratories, and for cver- 
hauling of planes, $6,716,950, including $300,000 for the equipment of 
vessels with catapults; for continuing experiments and development 
work on all types of aircraft, $1,578,224; for drafting, clerical, in- 
spection, and messenger service, $710,000; for new construction end 
procurement of aircraft and equipment, $5,264,826; for new construc- 
tion, buildings, and improvements at air stations at a total cost not 
to exceed $410,000, as follows: Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, $173,000; Coco 
Solo, Canal Zone, $237,000; in all, $15,000,000; and the money herein 
specifically appropriated for “Aviation” shall be disbursed and ac- 
counted for in accordance with existing laws as “Aviation” and for 
that purpose shall constitute one fund. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Maine to 
let this amendment go over. There is a movement now to have 
the War Department and the Navy Department reach some 
sort of cooperative basis with respect to shore air stations. 
There is much i ation now. The Army is spending large 
sums and the Navy is spending large sums, am! it is a most 
unwise and impolitic system. I ask that the amendment may 
go over until Monday, ’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over at the request of the Senator from Utah, 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Naval Acad- 
emy,” om page 41, after line 13, to insert: 


No part of any sum in this act appropriated shall be expended in 
the pay or allowances of any commissioned officer of the Navy detailed 
for duty as professor or instructor at the United States Naval 
Academy to perform the duties which were performed by civilian 
professors or instructors on January 1, 1922, whenever the number 
of civilian professers or instructors employed in such daties shall be 
less than 65, exclusive of masters and instructors in swordsmanship 
and physical training: Provided, That in reducing the number of 
civilian professors no existing contract shall be violated: Provided 
further, That no civilian professor, associate or assistant professor, 
or instructor shall be dismissed, except fer sufficient cause, without 
six months’ notice to him that his services will be no longer needed, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the heading 
Corps,” on page 47, after line 19, to strike out: 


No officer of the Navy or Marine Corps shall, unless the President 
otherwise directs, be entitled to any pay or allowances while on leave 
of absence for a period in excess of that for which he is entitled te 
full pay. 


"Marine 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. TI ask unanimous consent to offer at this 
point an amendment after line 19, in the place of the language 
that has just been stricken out. If there is no objection I ask 
that it be adepted at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the proposed amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. 
following proviso: 


Provided, That no money appropriated by this act shall be ex- 
pended for transportation on foreign vessels of officers, enlieted men, 
or employees under the jurisdiction of the Navy Department .without 
a certificate from the Secretary of the Navy or other official authority 
designated by him that there are no American vessels then available 
for the transportation of such officers, enlisted men, or employees. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement the amendment is not in order at this time. 

Mr. TIALE. It is a little unusual to insert an amendment 
of this kind at this stage in the consideration of the bill, but I 
have no objection to the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It hes been gone over by fhe Navy De- 
partment and I believe there is no objection to it. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be considered oe this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to con- 
sidering the amendment at this time? The Chair hears none. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “General ex- 
penses, Marine Corps,” on page 48, line 21, to increase the 
arene for clothing fer enlisted men from “$1,325,000” 

“ $1,450,000.” 
"me amendment was agreed to. 


The Secretary will state 
On page 47, after line 19, insert the 
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The next amendment was, on page 51, line’8, to increase ‘the 
total of the appropriations for the Marine Corps from “ $8,851,- 
800” to “$8,976,800.” 

Mr. KING. I ask ‘that the item may be passed over until 
Monday. 

Mr. PHIPPS. ‘Tht is merely a correction of the total made 
necessary by the previous amendment, on page 48, Line 21. 

Mr. KING. I thought it involved the amount for the sub 
marines. 

Mr. PHIP?S. No; it dees not. It 's merely a change made 
necessary in the total by the preceding amendment. 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

The amendment was agveed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the elerks at the desk be given authority to cerrect the totals 
in the bills where necessary. 

The PRESIDENT .:pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Increase of 
the Navy,” on page 51, at the end of line 9, to strike out 
“ $7,500,000” and ‘to imsert “ $8,450,000," and in line 17, after 
the word “ treaty,” te insert “toward ‘the construction of one 
submarine authorized by the naval act of August 29, 1916,” 
so as to read: 

The Secretary of the Navy may use the unexpendcd balances on the 
date of the approval of ‘this act under appropriations heretofore made 
on aceount of “ Inerease of the Navy,” ‘together with the sum of 
$8,450,000, whieh is hereby appropriated for the prosecution of work 
on vessels under construction en such date, the construction of which 
mey be proceeded with under ‘the terms of the treaty providing for the 
limitation of naval armament; for continuing the conversion of two 
battle cruisers into aircraft carriers, including their complete equipment 
of aircraft and aircraft accessories, in accordance with the terms of such 
treaty; toward the construction of one submarine authorizefl by the 
naval act of August 29, 1916; for the settlement of contracts on 
account of vessels already delivered to the Navy Department; for re- 
imbursement to contractors and subeontractors of carrying charges 
heretofore approved by the Secretary of the Navy to cover additional 
expenses resulting from the deferring of deliveries or payments under 
contract and subcontracts for materials for vessels the construction of 
which may be continued under the terms of such ‘treaty; for the pro- | 
curement of gyro compass equipments, and for the installation of fire- 
control instruments on destroyers not already supplied; and for the 
completion of armor, armament, ammunition, and torpedoes for the 
supply and eomplement of vessels which may be proceeded with as 
hereinbefore mentioned. 


Mr. KING. This is the amendment that ‘involves submarines? 
Mr. HALE. Yes. 
Mr. KING. In view of the agreement reached to have the 

other item about submarines go over, I ask that this item may’ 

also be passed over for later consideration. 






















Mr. KING. I withdraw the point of order. It ds mot the 
amendment that I had in mind. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Massachusetts desires to offer an amendment 
to the committee amendment at this point. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the committee amendment be passed 
ye because it is my desire to offer an amendment at that 
point. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is better that the committee amend. 
ment should go over. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. That'ts what I ask. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If there is no objection, I would like to 
offer an amendment that I think Is agreeable to the committee. 
I would like to offer it now. 

Mr. HALE. May I say to the Senator from Florida that 
I have told. several Senators that when we got through with 
the committee amendments I would not ask the Senate to pro- 
ceed further with the bill this evening. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. 

EXEQUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate preceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5.e’clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, 
April 28, 1924, at 12 o’c!ock meridian. 





CONFIRMATIONS 
Eeecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 26 (legis- 
lative day of April 24), 1924 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
aes Pitcher Bernard to be leutenant colonel, Field Ar- 
tillery. 
Beverly Carndine Snow to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 


orps. 

Harold Bugene Small to be major, Coast Artillery Oorps. 

William Huffman Young to be captain, Infantry. 

Gottfried Wells Spoerry to be captain, Infantry. 

Hilton Edward Heineke to be first lieutenant, Infantry, 

Galen Magnus Taylor to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

John Francts Lavagnino to be first Meutenant, Infantry. 

PosTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 


Pffie I. Young, Hampton. 
John W. Reed, Plumerville. 


Mr. HAL®. I think that is fair. The one depends on the DELAW ARG 
other. William H. Evans, Newark. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be FLORIDA 
passed over. 

The amendment was agreed to. Jamet G, Mippene, Sivdiom. 

Whe pext amendment was, on page 54, line 1, after the name GLDENOES 


“United States,” to strike out “at an actual expenditure of ” 
and to insert “when time and facilities permit, for;’ so as to 
inake the paragraph read: 


No part of the appropriations made fn this act shall be available for 
the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, foreman, or 
other pérson baving charge of the work of any employee of the United 
States Government while making or causing to be made with a step 
watch or other time-measuring device a time study of any job of any 
such employee between the starting and completion thereof, or of the 
movements of any such employee while engaged upon such work; nor 
shall any part of the appropriations made ip this act be available to pay 
any premiums er benus er cash reward to any employee in addition -to 
his regular wages, exeept for suggestiens zesulting in improvements or 
economy in the operation of any Government plant; and that no part 
of the moneys appropriated fn each or any section of this act shall be 
used or expentled for the repair, purchase, or acquirement of any article 
or articles that, at the time of the proposed repair, purchase, or acquire- 
ment can be manufactured or produced in each or any of the Govern- 
met navy yards of the United States, when time and facilities permit, 
for a sum less than it can be purchased or acquired otherwise. 

Mr. KENG, Me. President, I make the point ef order against 

the amendment. 
Mr. LODGE. The amendment is in the last lines of the bill, 
and that is where I desire to present an amendment when the 
individual amendments are in order. I think it had better go 
over for that reason. 

Mr. HALE: Will the Senator from Utah state his point iof 


Harold BD. Ward, Sterling. 
IOWA 
Loys BE. Couch, Newell. 
MINNESOTA 

Ralph Moody, Wykoff. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Gertrude Klinefelter, Jonestown. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Floyd Twamley, Alexandria. 
Joha B. Goff, Philip. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarurpar, April 26, 1924 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Kev. Jason Noble Pierce, D. D., offered the following prayert 


We thank ‘Thee, Almighty God, our Father, for Thy goodness 
to us and to all men, We dedicate our strength to Thy mpphanes 
and pray that the love that fills Thy heart may possess o 
Bless our country and these who lead, aaib'tny Gren banyak 
citizens, our Ohief Magistrate and all who advise with him, 
and these mercies we pray shall be in relationship to all other 
countries, that in all the world Thy people, Thy children, may 
be one. So we dedicate this day and our lives to Thy service 


Bis to gunoitsrig add pov ; in thankfulness and praise, Amen, 
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rnal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


RENTS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a privileged 
report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from New York presents a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolution for the consideration of H. R. 7962, to extend the food 
control and District of Columbia rents act. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp on this resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks in the manner indi- 
cated, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the resolution just introduced 
by the Committee on Rules seeks to make in order next Monday 
legislation proposing to extend for another two years what is 
commonly known as the Ball Rent Act. By its own provisions 
this act expires and ceases to be operative on May 22, 1924. 
‘The purpose of the above rule is to extend the act to May 22, 
1926. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. HAMMER], when 
discussing this subject a few days ago, claimed that this law 
Was not based upon “emergency” and that the recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court holding the act unconstitutional 
should be disregarded by us. 


Likewise the distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LAMPERT], author of the bill, proposing to extend this act two 
more years, claimed the other day that such act was not based 


on “emergency,” and 1 quote from page 6334 his exact state- 

to Wil 
Another false cry which hag been raised is that this is a war 
me that we are now at peace; and that the law should therefore 
be repealed You know that this is not so. You know that the origi- 
! t which this is in effect an extension, was not passed until 


11 months after the armistice had elapsed, 


surely these gentlemen must not have read section 122 of the 


orivinal act of Octobe i919, which I quote as follows: 
k 122. It is here declared that the provisions of this title are 
le nec ry by emergencies growing out of the war with the Imperial 
in Government, resulting in rental conditions in the District of 
Columbia dangerous to the public health and burdensome to public 
‘ id ployees whose duties require them to reside within the 
Dis {, and other persons whose activities are essential to the mainte- 
nance and comfort of such officers and employees, and thereby embar- 
rassing the Federal Government in the transaction of the public busi- 
ness It is also declared that this title shall be considered temporary 


legislation, and that it shall terminate on the expiration of two years 
from the date of the passage of this act, unless sooner repealed, 


Thus, it is stated just as plainly as the English language can 
make it that it is a war emergency, and shall be considered as 
temporary legislation, and shall terminate in two years. The 
foregoing was Title II of the-act of October 22, 1919, entitled 
“'The food control and the District of Columbia rents act.” 
And the first section of Title I of said act has the following 
recitation: 

That, by reason of the existence of a state of war, it is essential to 
the national security and defense, for the successful prosecution of the 
war, and for the support and maintenance of the Army and Navy, to 
assure an adequate supply and equitable distribution, and to facilitate 
the movement of foods, feeds, wearing apparel; containers primarily 
designed or intended for containing foods, feeds, or fertilizers; fuel, 
including fuel oil and natural gas; and fertilizer and fertilizer ingre- 
dients, tools, utensils, implements, machinery, and equipment required 
for the actual production of foods, feeds, and fuel, hereafter in this 
act called necessaries; to prevent, locally or generally, scarcity, mo- 
nopolization, hoarding, injurious speculation, manipulation, and private 
controls affecting such supply, distribution, and movement; and to 
establish and maintain governmental control of such necessaries during 
the war. For such purposes the instrumentalities, means, methods, 
powers, authorities, duties, obligations, and prohibitions hereinafter 
set forth are created, established, conferred, and prescribed. 


Now, keep in mind that the above act became effective Octo- 
ber 22, 1919, nearly a year after the armistice, yet nevertheless 
it was a war emergency measure just the same, and specifically 
declared to be a war emergency. 


And when Congress last extended this act to May 22, 1924, by 
the act of May 22, 1922, it specifically rectted in that act: 
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That it is hereby declared that the emergency described in Title If 
of the food control and the District of Columbia rents act still exists 
and continues in the District of Columbia, and that the present housing 
and rental conditions therein require the further extension of the pro- 
visions of such title. 


Hence it is astonishing that any person who is posted on the 
subject would contend that such law was not based on 
emergency. 

CONGRESS SHOULD FOLLOW SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


The Supreme Court without question held that no emergency 
now exists warranting the operation of such a law, and that it 
has ceased to operate, thus holding it unconstitutional. Then 
why should Congress waste its time attempting to pass another 
such law, when the Supreme Court has definitely stated that it 
judicially knows that the declaration of emergency which Con- 
gress intends to make is untrue, and will not be accepted 
by the Supreme Court, as it has judicial knowledge to the 
contrary. 


MR. HAMMER DESIGNATES IT “ OBITER DICTUM ” AND WORTHLESS 


He will be able to obtain very little consolation from that 
contention. This decision is the latest expression from the 
Supreme Court on the subject, delivered April 21, 1924. The 
exact question before the court was whether this exigency, or 
war emergency, still existed in 1922. The court said: 


It is a matter of public knowledge that the Government has con- 
siderably diminished its demand for employees that was one of the 
great causes of the sudden afflux of people to Washington, and that 
other causes have lost at least much of their power. If about all 
that remains of war conditions is the increased cost of living that is 
not in itself a justification of the act. 


And the court specifically held: 


If the question were only whether the statute is in force to-day, 
upon the facts that we judicially know we should be compelled to say 
that the law has ceased to operate. 


But because the court held that it was necessary to know 
whether the emergency existed back in 1622 it sent the case 
back to the lower court to ascertain such facts. 

Only one member of the Supreme Court in any way ques- 
tioned the above decision, and that was Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
who protested that the Supreme Court should thus decide on 
the constitutionality of the law, as he claimed that the case 
should be reversed without it. And he did not claim that the 
law was constitutional, but claimed merely that the question of 
constitutionality was not involved. Mr. Justice Brandeis said: 

if profection of the rights of the Chastleton Corporation and Hahn 
required us to pass upon the constitutionality of the District rent acts, 
I should agree also to the procedure directing the lower court to 
ascertain the facts. But in my opinion it does not. For (on facts 
hereinafter stated, which appear by the bill and which were also ad- 
mitted at the bar) the order entered by the commission is void as to 
them, even if the rent acts are valid. To express an opinion upon the 
constitutionality of the acts or to sanction the inquiry directed would 
therefore be contrary to a long-prevalling practice of the court. 


Hence you will observe that the Supreme Court did pass 
upon the question of constitutionality and did hold this Rent 
Commission act inoperative at the present time, in that it fs 
not in accord with the provisions of the Constitution, which 
prevents property from being taken from its lawful owner 
without due compensation, except in emergencies. 

What is Mr. Hammer going to do? What is Mr. Lampert 
going to do? And what are the members of the Rules Com- 
mittee going to do? And what is the Congress going to do 
relative to passing another emergency rent law next Monday, 
when on last Monday the Supreme Court of the United States 
said: 


If the question were only whether the statute is in force to-day 
upon the facts that we judicially know, we should be compelled to say 
that the law has ceased to operate. 


Are we Members of Congress going to respect the decision 
of our Supreme Court, or are we going to ignore it and disre- 
gard it just because a demand has been made upon us to do it? 
Are we going to make a foolish legislative declaration that a 
war emergency still exists on April 28, 1924, and that it will 
continue to exist until May 22, 1926, when the war has been 
over since Nevember 11, 1918, and the Supreme Court solemnly 
held only last Monday that its nine members judicially know 
that such legislative declaration is not true, and that they 
would be compelled to say that the law is unconstitutional 
and not operative? 


WHAT THE SUPREME COURT JUDICIALLY KNOWS 


It knows that the war is over; that the armistice was 
signed on November 11, 1918; that practically all of the war 
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laws have been repealed; that the country is fast getting back 
to normaley; that the country must get back to normalcy; 
that this was an emergency law; that this was a temporary 
law so declared by Congress; that it has been extended several 
times; and that only a question of high-living costs is now 
involved. 


| 
{ 
| 


i 
| 


WHY THE SUPREME COURT HOLDS SUCH EMERGENCY LAW UNCONSTI- 
TUTIONAL 


Mr. Alfred B. Moore, who made a survey of housing condi- 
tions for the Senate, in his report dated April 3, 1924, reported 
to the Senate the following vacant houses and apartments now 
being offered for rent in the city of Washington, to wit: 











| 
Apart- Dwell- 
ments ings 
Sehedule A, up to $24 per month................. siti ill 10 3 
Schedule B, $25 to $50 per month...............-...0ee-------- 221 76 | 
Sehedule C, $51 to $75 per month..................-.--........ j 835 87 } 
Sehedule D, $76 to $100 per month...............--.....---.-- | 189 71 | 
Schedule E, $101 to $150 per month...........--...-.-2-<------ | 36 6B | 
Sebedule F, $151 to $200 per month................-.---.--.--- 10 21 
Schedule G, $201 to $250 per month ............................ 2 18 
Sebedule H, $251 and upward per month.......... ..a0<<---<--| 3 | 7 
Total [806 | 301 | 


I quote the following from our recent hearings: 

NINE HUNDRED VACANT ROOMS IN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION | 

Tue YOUNG MB®N’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 

Washington, February 25, 1924. 

Hon. FLORIAN LAMPERT, 
Chairman of the Rent Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The social department of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has maintained for the past 15 years a department of | 
employment and room exehange. For the services of the room 
exchange a nominal fee of $1 per house was charged for listing 
for the period of one year. 

At the present time we have on our files a listing of approxi- 
mately 900 vacant rooms. 

Respectfully submitted. Frank BD. Sutcu, 

Director of Employment, 
Mr. Hamer. Did he state what price they are? 
Mr. McKeever. No. 
Mr. Hammer. I have been sénding boys down here to get accom- 
modations, and they bave been charging them the same that they did 
at hotels. 


A PEW DAYS LATER 


Mr. McKeever. I have only one or two matters here. I stated last | 
night that the Young Men's Christian Association had 900 rooms, and | 
you questioned the rent. I have received the following letter from Mr. 
L. W. De Gast, associate general secretary, which I will not read but 
will submit for the record. 


The letter is as follows: 
Tue Youne MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1924. 
Mr. R. L. McKeever, 
Chairman of the Washington Assoctation of 
Building Owners and Managers, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. McKenver: My attention has just been called to | 
certain statements made by Congressmen at a hearing of the | 
subcommittee sitting on the housing situation in the District of 
Columbia in which it was stated that we were charging from 
$3 to $4 per day per person for the rooms in ovr dormitories. 

I am taking this opportunity to give you the following informa- 
tion: We have in our central main building and boys’ bnutidtng, 
1732 and 1736 G Street NW., 135 roonis, most of them used as 
double rooms; that is, for two persons. Our lowest rate for the 
double rooms—that is, two persons in each room—is $13.50 per 
person per month. A few of our single reoms—one person in 
each room—are rented out at the rate of $24 per month. The 
average amount paid by the young men living in our dormitories 
is approximately $15 per month, 

In addition to the above rooms rented out on the monthly 
basis, we maintain approximately 18 rooms in the building known 
as the Y. M. C. A. Annex, 1704 G Street, for transients. The 
rental charged for these is $1 per person per night for those 
occupying double rooms and $1.50 per person per night for single 
rooms, 

In addition to the rooms rented by the Young Men's Christian 
Association in its own building we have a list of approximately 
1,500 rooms in Washington and of that number there are now 
900 vacant. The general prices charged by the persons con- 
ducting these rooming houses are from $15 to $20 per person 


| there I find a one-room apartment, kitchenette and bath, whieh, I 
| sume, Mr. HAMMER thinks will not solve the problem. ‘There are 141 


~~ » 


i 


for single rooms and from $12.50 to $15 per person per montli 
for double rooms, 
Trusting this information will aid you in getting a proper 
understanding of the situation, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
L. W. Dm Gas, 
Associate General Secretary 
Mr. HaMMer. The only reason I suggested that was because two dis- 
abied World War veterans came bere from my district and wanted to 
get an apartment for a week and they had no mongy, and T sent them 
down there and they came back and told me that they could not get any 
rooms for less than $1.50 a day. That is all I know abeut it. 


SOME VACAN®? APARTMENTS 


Mr. Dean. But what we are after is apartments at $50 and under 

Mr. Ham™er. I think I should have set a little higher ficure. 

Mr. Dean. We could bave put in a few more, I think. It would have 
helped us. However, this shows a total of 141 vacancies at $50 and 
less 

Mr. LAMrertT. You mean 141 apartments. 

Mr. Dean, Yes; 1 might say, because I wish to be perfectly fair, in 
this statement there appear five which will run more, because here and 


an- 


apartments, some of them running as high as nine rooms, a number of 
five rooms, and a number of four rooms, more of three rooms, and a cer- 
tain number of these one-room apartments, which Mr. Wardman de- 
scribed last night. I want to submit that list. 

The list referred to is as follows: 


A summary of vacant apartments reported by 50 real eatate firma aa 
renting for $50 or less per month, showing a totel of 1j1 


1 apartment, 1521 Belmont Street NW., 1 room, kitchen, and 
STITT coc ip cininn snrtnsierarnere Gavtnionta us ttitaaaet eeanaes ieee caiman enti art rmmmritaaiaiatia aca $50. 00 
2 apartments, 1448 Girard Street NW., 2 room, kitchen, and 
a ssaeieimateemeta ste ee 
apartment, 1030 Seventh Street NW., fourth “floor, 2 rooms, 
kitchen, and bath_ ~~ sitet owen 40. 00 
apartment, 1329 G Street NW., “third “floor, 3 rooms, kite he n, 
and bath_ Bo ot evant aoannienmninatnnetnanaal 27. 50 
apartment, 2800 Connecticut “Avenue, 2 rooms, kitchen, and 
SOIR son. .-~-— =~ 


odbtilagdente- qaenaa EEE Oem 45. 00 
1 apartn.ent, C Street, B2 to 56, 4 rooms, kitchen, and bath_. 45. 00 
1 apartment, C Street, 52 to 56, 5 rooms, kitchen, and bath... 40. 00 
8 apartments, 1717 R Street NW., 1 room, d/a, and bath..... 45.00 
7 apartments, 1717 K Street NW., 1 room, d/a, and bath... 47. 50 
6 apartments, 1717 R Street NW., 1 room, d/a, and bath..... 50. 00 
1 apartment, 1712 Sixteenth Street NW., 1 room and bath... 40.00 
2 apartments, 2200 Nineteenth Street NW., 1 rodm and bath, 
ee - ametpeonan: «Gee OO 
2 apartments, rth Ca apitol “and Randolph “Streets, 8 rooms 
and bath, ea a a ae seocunt ohare 
1 apartment, 114 Quiney Street’ NE., 2 “rooms, kitehen, ‘and 
SL corti tates aeeenenemtan baa tien enatie iain 40. 00 
1 apartment, 1008. K Street SE., 4 rooms ee 22. 50 
1 apartment, 737 Fourth Street én, 3 rooms and bath......... 25.00 
1 apartment, 636 North Capitol Street, 3 rooms and bath... 37.50 
1 apartment, 428 Thirteenth Street SE. (furnished), 4 rooms 
enG t6Gie<e<-e<nae “quem ein sciennemesnare<-new 49. 00 
1 apartment, 5946 Georgia Avenue NW., 5 rooms and bath. 45. 00 
1 apartment, 490 Virginia Avenue SW., ) rooms and bath... 25. 00 
1 apartment, 809 North Capitol Street, 3 rooms and bath.__-- 32. 50 
1 apartment, 527 Twenty-first Street NW., 4 rooms and bath... 35. 00 
1 apartment, 508 B Street SE., 3 rooms gaa bath.......-... 45.00 
1 apartment, 1006 Pennsylvania Avenue SK., 4 rooms and bath. 40. 00 
1 apurtment, 452 New Jersey Avenue SE., 3 roms and bath... 40.00 
1 apartment, 124 D Street SE., 3 rooms and bath._.......... 30. 00 
1 apartment, 2384 Twelfth Street SE., 5 rooms and bath.____ 47. 50 
1 apartment, 335 C Street SE., second floor, 6 rooms aud bath. 45. 00 
1 apartment, 200 Kentucky Avenue SE., second floor, 4 rooms 
Be OU cain mitiiceiiteccenettntn atime naeein 40. 00 
1 apartment, 1373 L Street SE., 4 rooms and De ivatitecemeciggnn 2.50 
1 apartment, 813 Q Street, | floor, 5 rooms and bath.-.... 50.00 
1 apartment, 4799 Conduit Road, 4 rooms and bath.-....-.. - 382.50 
1 apartment, 1218 Ninth Street, "3 rooms and bath._.__.--___ 40. 00 
1 apartment, 8333 N Street, 4 rooms and bath.......--._..... 45. 00 
1 apartment, 727 Twelfth Street, second floor, 2 rooms, kitch- 
NG, Ce De nas ceetreten lie taba heen $45. 00 
1 apartment, #8 C Street NW., 3 rooms, kitchenette, and bath. 50,00 
1 apartment, 725 Twelfth Street, 4 rooms, kitchenette, and bath. 50. 00 
1 apartment, 302 8 Street NE., 4 rooms, kitchenette, and bath. 50. 00 
1 apartment, 720 Twelfth Street NW.,, 2 rooms, kitchenette, and aaee 
bath -------.-~-.~-----~.~~~~ ~~~~-~ --~ ~~~ ~~ ~~~. -~~-~--- . 
1 apartment, 1624 Nineteenth Street NW., 1 room and bath... 50. 00 
1 apartment, 1624 Nineteenth Street, 1 room and bath_____-~— 55. 00 
1 apartment, 713 Princeton Street NW., 2 rooms and bath ——— 45, Ov 
1 cout ment, 713 Princeton Street NW. (furnished), 2 rooms ou be 
and bath. ccna <a <bean menee “ee ee Ere - grate cece wv. 
1 apartment, 301 C Street NW., 3 rooms, kitchenette, and bath. 50.50 
1 apartment, Ambassador, 1 room and bath ......’__._____- 47.50 
1 apartmen Florence Court, No. 401, 2 rooms, kitchenette, 80: ¢0 
and bath_-_-~~....-.---~.--~ a---<------ 
1 pe emant. 1151 New Jersey Avenue NW., 5 rooms and bat 42. 50 
4 pear tmente, The Como, 15 Grant Place, 3 rooms and bath, aces! 
1 apartment, 2416 Fourteenth Street, third floor, 3 rooms and writes 
sa ments, 1614 Seventéenth Street NW., 1 room, kitchen- 
penta, 1025" Pt ee 2 — oii anh A — — ait ert — at 35. 0@ 
2 seen en Nicteaatic Btreet NW, “{ room and bath, omens 


eee Bonner t= enema 45. 
2 2 607 © Street NW,, f rooms and a tits: ioctas OO $$ 





f 








7246 











1 apartment, 2004 Bye Street NW., 4 rooms and bath... 
1 apartment, 64 Randolph Street, 3 rooms and bath. _-..---- 
1’ apart 1526 Seventeenth Street, 1 room and bath — 
1 apartment, 1826 M Street NW., 5 rooms and yorch and bath — 
, apart nts, 1725 Seventeenth Street, Kutland Courts, 1 room, 
kitchen ind bath, each a . o= 
1 apartment, Cavanaugh Courts (fur nished), 1 room a nd bath_. 
1 apartment, Rutland Courts (furnished), 1 roon at - 
2 apartments, 149 Rhode Island Avenue NE., 3 rooms and bath, 
each ‘ i tle os 
1 apartment, 306 Second Street SE., 4 rooms and bath 3 as 
1 apartment, 306 Second Street SE., 2 rooms and bath. -----. 
2 apartments, 18603 Newton Street NW., 3 rooms ind bath, 
2 apartments, 615 FP Street NW., 4 rooms and bath, ea coapiiiesiieas 
| apartment, 617 E Street NW., 4 room mé beth....o..c.e..=s-0 
1 apartment, The Congressiona!, 2 rooms and bath — 
1 apartment, 1636 Kenyon Street “NW., 2 rooms and bat — 
1 apartment, 747 Tenth Street SE., basement, 3 rooms and bath. 
1 apartment, 306 Seventh Street SI t rooms and bath — 
1 apartment, 121 Sixteenth Street SE., 4 roon and <a 
1 apartment, 318 South Capitol Street, 3 rooms and semiprivate 
bath “ 
1 apartment, 316 South Capitol Street, 3 rooms ar 8 ate 
batt — é = 
1 apart nt, 1218 B St SE t roor 1 bath ‘ 
1 apartment, 2013 Fourth St NE., 4 room l ivate 
bath . . 
15 apartments, 1321 M Street NW. (new), 1 ro ki nd 
th, each - ce 
1 apartment, 3401 O Street NW an h é 
1 al tm 1517 Wisconsin A - 
anartme 1521 Wisconsin Avy ¢ - 
l at tment, 1524 Wisconsin Av ve i = 
l apartment, 3215 © Street, 5 rooms 1 bati o 
1 it, 3401 Wiseon . 2 
i it. 3708 New ‘ 
t, 1907 Pen ‘ 
] ! ’ t. 2707 Eleve ' 
if vent, 404 Tt te t ~ \ l 
i it, T01 Park 1 ba 4 
! rt, G34 | \ I : 
I nt, 634 Penney \ _ 
ment, 1SO7 Uf Stre $s an -- 
tment, 1417 U Street NW ned 
iment, 1415 U Stree "\ l 
l it, 6658 C Str t i 2} — 
1 if iy iy ' 
1 . . 
1 
‘ W 
l r SW 
} ~ 
] 
! ‘ 
1 h 1 s 
itn 
it) 
? ’ ‘ 
i VV 
nih dy h > 
} h sW i 
i ¥ inia A 1 
1 \e ( £ By ho \ } 
na t { t «x I \ l PS t 
W rn hath 
' + art ; 
bath 
rent! NW } h 
treet NW., 4 I d t " nen 
M Street. 5 room in itl 
Street SW., 4 rooms and bat! Oe 
Street SE., 5 rooms and batl ated 
‘renth NW > rooms and bath__- Sinemet 
teen NW ir s and bath sie 
l street SE } rooms and bath an 
1 apart nt, 2013 Fourteenth Street, 5 rooms and bath sae 
1 apartment, 121 Sixth Street SE., 4 rooms and bath icin aihindnan 
1 apartment, 146 Central Avenue NE., 38 rooms and bat} . 
1 apartment, 1517 Maryland Avenue NE., 2 rooms and bath... 
1 apartment, 1215 Morse Street NE., 3 rooms and bath. —- 
1 apartment, 3335 M Street, 4 room ind bath man 
1 apartment, 716 H Street NI t rooms and bath Stenictieiiningn 
1 apartment, 1301 H Street NE., 6 rooms and bath ode 
l apartment, 819 Eye Street NE., 5 rooms and bath... ~~~ 
l apart: ent, 24 Eye Street NE., basement, 2 rooms and use of 
1 apartment, 24 Eye Street NE., basement, 3 rooms and use of 
bath ee ee ees oe “ns 
1 popetee nt, 24 Eye Street NE., base ment, 4 rooms and use of 
math 


1 apartment, 
1 apartment, 


3 apartments, 
bath, each 
3 apartments, 
bath, each 


1 apartment, 
1 apartment, 
1 apartment, 
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8194 Eye NE.. 6 rooms and bath___- 

424 “Fifteenth Street NE., 3 rooms and bath. 
1118, 1115, 1117 Maryland NE., 3 roonrs 
1118, 1115, 1117 Maryland NB. 4 rooms 


625 Third ‘Street NE., 6 rooms and bath__ 
3 rooms and bath 


1012 If Street NE 


3510 Sixteenth NW., 1 room, 


kit 


chen, 


and bath_- 


and 
and 


333 


45. 
50. 


50. 
50. 
55. 
45. 


00 


00 
00 
90 
00 


Mr. McKeever also sent a list of vacant houses reported by 50 
real-estate owners renting for less than $50 a month. 


are dwefiing houses. 
rooms and bath, 


These 


This list consists. of the smallest, four 
and the largest on the list nine rooms and 


bath, renting for $50 or less. This is exclusive of colored prop- 


ert y; 





I might Say. 


The total is 43. 


ee ne ae 


anne enpnsre sever are 


$35. 00 
45. 00 
40, 00 
50. 00 
50, 00 
45. 00 
45. 00 
45. 00 
45. 00 | 
35. 00 
50. 00 
45. 00 
45. 00 
45. 00 
42.50 
21, 50 
45. 00 
42. 50 
18. 00 
15, 00 
60, OV 
87.50 
45. 50 
22. 50 
10. OO 
40, 00 
50. 00 
85. 00 
50. OO 
5 oo 
50. 00 
50. oo 
50, 00 
ov, UU 
40. 00 
20. 00 
45, 00 
> uvU 
50, 00 
26. 00 
40. 00 
10. 0O 
$5. 50 
12, 00 
~t . ’ 
45. 00 
5. ov 
45.00 
12. 00 
eon, OOF 
0. OO 
{) a0) 
10. OO 
25. 00 
35. 00 
15. 00 
15. 00 
25. 00 
os On 
50. 00 
50. 00 
40.00 
40. Of 
320. 00 
45. 00 
82. 50 
15. 00 
87. 50 
50. 00 
50. 00 
50. 00 
42. 50 
20. 00 
25. 00 
30. 00 
80. 50 
87. 50 
42. 50 
2. 50 
25. 00 


| 1901 





Ast of vacant houses reported by only 50 real estate brokers renting 
for less than $50 per mouth, caclusive of colored properties 














119 Seaton Place NE., 6 rooms, no bath...---......-.-...... $40. 00 
121 Seaton Place NE., 6 rooms, no bath..__....~............. 40. 00 
64 Virginia Avenue, Clarendon, 4 rooms and bath... ~~~ _- no. 00 
8214 Hyatt Place, 6 rooms and bath...-..---~.--- patdidiaahes ahaa 50. 50 
SEES SEvOEe E2OCe, UB FOCHS BEG DETR. cr centncewnsnnnennscens 50. 50 
243 Seventh Street SE., 4 rooms and bath. __-------.------_ 42.50 
715 Twentieth Street NW., 7 rooms and bath..--.-..-.-.- ~~ 35. 00 
114 Fitth Street NE., 6 rooms and bata.................... 40.00 
1519 Second Street NW., 10 rooms and bath_-_--_--__-_____ 50. 50 
642 G Street SE., 51 ‘ms and. 00tR.n<cnp—--agebabscdemmae 40. 00 
1613 New Jersey Avenue, 7 rooms and bath..-_--__..-.--... 40.00 
151 Carroll Avenue SE., 7 rooms and bath. ._------------_.. 85. 00 
225 Tenth Street SE., 6 rooms and bath__.--..--_~..--.-... 80. 00 
BT Te NE BI a ncnrdantntiht algnivatitiitnnineslitninmaieniamtiaiendinmeainll 30. 00 
902 Ninth Street SE., 6 rooms, no bath____-_---________ 18. 50 
530 Ninth Street NW., 6 rooms and bath_...-..-.--.--...-_. 45.00 
13233 ©. Street Bis 7 Toews. O8l  BAtD. —nemncemmesensawsano 50. 50 
Ne TE A a a 35. 50 
9124 Twenty-sixth Street, 5 rooms and bath__-_------.---.-. 35. 00 
Twenty-second and Taylor Streets NE., 7 rooms.............. 25. 00 
1127 First Street SE., G-rooms and bath...................8-<- 45.00 
36 First Street SB., 6 rooms and bath... ~~~... 45. 00 
409 Ninth Bereet BE... 6 soos eOG -bath.. .ndcedews sanbcndcod 85. 00 
Dy nt Place Nw... §-2e0mes. 42nG.. bOGR..cnusd bi iwetedins 50. 00 
Emory Place, 6 rooms and bath. .-....~..-...-.... 50. 00 
Thirtieth Street, G rooms and bath...-..--.----...... 50. 00 
Boulder Place, 8 rooms and bath.........-.~ e0c<-«<sc8 60. 50 
lwenty-fifth Street NW., 7 rooms and bath_-_-____-. 50.50 
C Street SE G rooms and bath - caRidends ibaa 20, 00 
12 Georgia Avenue NW., 5 rooms and a I hace as 50. 00 
Atlan Avenne, 6 rooms, no bath aon otnne eanient . Be. 
2 Eye Str a ar ON MONOD | TIN en, nc cnectitnnapanrieimetitaatmmniann - 55. 
58 M Street SW., 8 rooms and bath.............-...<c0--. 3 355. 50 
’ Street SW., 8 rooms and bath.._._..................... 55. 00 
Sixth 8 SW., 6 rooms and bath ee a iiaias _ 50. 00 
OG Street SW., 6 rooms and bath 0 ee ae ee ee ee 
eventh Street SW., 6 rooms and bath...--.----.---..... 320. 00 
tré SW., 9 rooms and bath aieeiaiecenas 
Sevent Str t SW., 9r ms and bath tee a # 10. OO 
Seventh Street SW., 6 room: wet beth es ek ee 5. 00 
Wisconsin Avenue S meetin 296. URED csito dene eutiseee . 30.580 
Visconsin Avenue and Volta Place, 7 rooms and bath...-..-.. i. 50 
645 H 8 NE., 4r Se Wi esaldiinakapenartidinterchinamemnaninnrens 45.00 
DISTRICT OF COLUMRATA 
Data from the yearly reports of the building inenector 
June 30 to Jt 
i ee te. ee ee ee ee 
NY A ee Seer 
yor 
Oe A ono euetiaies tiene heute eiisiabiaedna ae c ; : 
BORG. ui ss. condabbscbaddetbecssncentatdaleuneun + 11, 701, 431 1, 685, 68) 
a le ee | 13, 477, 933 2, 105, 662 
8, 179, 715 1, 975, 272 
8, 386,720 | 2,121, 571 
10, 126, 996 | 8, S11, 956 
14, 881, 517 409 





J anuary to june; 1019... te ee eee 6, 888,970 |............ 











July to December, 1914 o0, 001,000 |............. 
January 60. June, IBD g 22.60 pwcnneesdcrcodcnnvtsvianbene’d } 8, 412, 571 |.....---..<0 
EO 8 Se SS eet kia 
FORINERS PN, BOO io cecicnapncchcbanensoticgsh ase 64.06 6J io 
Felar Oh DOSE, | 1D go ikiks cdcrntin  duicnseinsteba dine 12, 178, 253 Jasmorewo-ese 
January to June, li 19, 499, 852 }....-...-... 
July to December, 19 £3 2 oe 
SOG OR E,W. tnte ne nenishnodatteseeine dems tee BEF UE, GER Eidnoducccece 
July to December, 1923 -.........-.- Sichescaddsbbiatiudsaled 17, 140,909 |..........-. 





Amounts expended annually in the erection of buildings in the District 
of Columbia 


{Data from the yearly reports of the building inspector] 


a Ne ee ey $5 106, O31 
tata lt tidied NR a tlle 6, 7587, 406 
> io oo). 2 ie daa cas iitestaaaiel oniictnemenedticainamiiaameeaanai 9.7 796. 069 
LOPE diia ww ahelihiesddsn. Gass tibet ciieewdipattianadel 12, 033. 916 
(OB oie enn ee ewanensnnccenengils inde dae 11, 184, 515 
I yess ttn cnt ct esate cn Racemaprieginep ened iadmne betaine 10, 519, 962 


, 375, 689 


8, 179, 715 
BG aneeece Qreocaraasneneneo ne perenne seeebenan aeees ~-2= 8, 386, 720 





CONGRESSION 


| 

1920 = : ev _. $10, 126, 906 

AOE Ree . 7 ntmniiiaiidantiiieeal aan es Es 

(6G eatee 7 bo So tcaptllna cathe hcneocktnimais “Ue Sees SOO 

1923 * Sadi ed Bika .. 52, 071, 502 
STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN F. BOWIB, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Bowre. I wish to state to the committee and to hold myself 
closely to facts, leaving out as far as possible matters of opinion and 
speculation. 

No emergency exists at the present time, for the reason that there 

re ample accommodations, housing facilities to take care of the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia. 

Our firm is in the rental business to quite an extent, and we have 

r rent a total of 42 properties; that is, houses and apartments, the 
list of which I will read, giving the location, the size, and the price | 
asked. 

These are vacant apartments for rent: 





“Apartment 5, 2301 Connecticut Avenue NW., 2 rooms, kitchen- 
ette, $60. 

“Apartment, 801 C Street NW., 3 rooms and bath, $50.50. 

“Apertment 22, 2106 N Street NW., 4 rooms and bath, $75. 

“Apartment 22, 3126 Sixteenth Street NW., 4 rooms and bath, 
$65. 

“Apartment 23, 3126 Sixteenth Street NW., 3 rooms and bath, 
$55 

“Apartment 31, 3126 Sixteenth Street NW., 3 rooms and bath, 
$70. 

“Apartment 108, the Ambassador, Sixteenth and S Streets, 3 
rooms, reception hall, bath, and porch, $75.” | 


This is a fireproof building, containing 2 elevators, 
service is supplied to the tenants. 
“Apartment 301, the Ambassador, 2 reoms, 
bath, $62.50. 
“Apartment 803, the Ambassador, 1 room and bath, $47.50. 
“Apartment 402, the Ambassador, 2 rooms, reception hall, and 
bath, $65. 
“The Ricardo, apartment 1, 4 rooms, bath, and porch, $110.” 
These apartments are new and have never been occupied. The build- 
ing was finished about three menths ago. 
“Apartment 6, the Ricardo, 5 rooms, bath, and porch, $135. 
“Apartment 41, the Ricardo, 4 rooms, bath, and porch, $115. 


where telephone 


reception hall, and 


The next building is a high-class building, with large apartment | 


units, that is also new and never has been occupied: 
“Apartment 1, 2500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
baths, and garage, $250. 
“ Apartment 4, 2500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
baths, and garage, $300. 


10 rooms, 4 


10 rooms, 4 


“Apartment 212, 3800 Fourteenth Street NW., 6 rooms, 2 
baths, inclosed porch, $125. 

“ Apartment 8, 1829 G Street NW., 5 rooms and bath, $50. 

“Apartment 1, 3801 Macomb Street, 6 rooms, bath, and 


garage, $150. 
“ Apartment 2, 3801 Macomb Street, 
$90. 
“ Apartment 44, the Observatory, 5 rooms and bath, $65. 
“ Apartment 401, Florence Court W, 2 rooms, kitchen, and bath, 
$50. 
“Apartment 3, 3801 
garage $90.” 
The three apartments to follow are apartments to become available 
shortly : 
“ Apartment 4, the Myrene, 6 rooms, bath, and porch, $55. 
“Apartment 83, 2301 Connecticut Avenue NW., 5 rooms, re- 
ception room, 2 baths, and porch, $150 (March 1, 1924). 
“ Apartment 303, 1302 Eighteenth Street NW., 7 rooms, 3 baths, 
$250 (April 1, 1924).’ 
The ones that I first read are all actually vacant now and all are 
vacant except these three. 
Furnished apartments, now vacant: 
“ Apartment 41, bachelor, 2 rooms and bath, with service, $100. 
“Apartment 315, 3800 Fourteenth Street, 
inclosed porch, $115, 
“Apartment 315, 3800 Fourteenth Street, 3 rooms and bath, 
inclosed porch, $115. 
“Apartment 316, 3800 Fourteenth Street, 
inclosed porch, $95. 
“Apartment 7, 
and garage, $300. 
“Three four-room houses located on Colonial Terrace, right 
across the bridge in Georgetown, from Rosslyn, that have never 
been occupied, are new, at $60 apiece. 
“No. 1827 Riggs Street NW., 12 rooms and bath, $100,” 


Percentage of increase in cost of rents from December, 19914, to Decem- 
ber, 1923, as compiled by United States Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, for following cities 


Baltimore, Md 


4 rooms, bath, and porch, 


Macomb Street NW., 4 rooms, bath, and 


3 rooms and bath, 


NS Te Rae dintintisnet oc eijestnticieitiplnbaiein nina ade 
Buffalo, N. Y 





3 rooms and bath, 


2500 Massachusetts Avenue, 10 rooms, 4 baths, 





| Ag@s Bs conteiidonin 





-_ ~ 
wr >. 
VAL RECORD HOU! SE i2Aq 
Chicago, 3s... * hires oe » 4 
Cleveland, Ohio... .- ik 78.7 
Detroit, Mich one 107.5 
Houston, Tex - 1. 4 
Jacksonville, Fla t 
Los Angeles, Calif..._-_- " we 100. 9 
Me bile, Ala - ome o 6 
New York, N. Y- Sone 62.4 
Norfolk, Va. hintihing nina ‘ 67.0 
Philadelphia, Pa. a - 6.9 
Portland, Me 2 7 
Portland, Oreg ae 12.7 
San Francisco, Calif__— 0 
Savansab G nl ; lk 17 
Seattle Wash _. eS j 6 ) 
W ashing ston, db. Cc —~ . a aan . 4.2 
‘The percentage of increase for 32 from 1913 to Sep 
tember, 1923, for housing is 66.5 per cent I ref uld 
appear that rents in Washington, LD. C., with an increase of only 
84.2 per cent, are cheaper than of the 32 cities except Portiand, 
Me., and Jacksonville, Fla., and that the increase is only one-half 
of the average for 32 cities.” 
> > * o a. > > 
FORTY APARTMENTS VACANT NT 
Mr. DEAN. Have you apartments vacant m 
Mr. BOWING. Yes. 
Mr.’ DEAN. Have you a list of your vacancies? 
Mr. BowlinG. I think I have. 
Mr. Dean. Do you deal in all classes of real estate? 
Mr. Bowline. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Dean. How imavy vacant apartments have you for rent at 
present? 
Mr. BOwLina. Forty. 
Mr. Dean. You have 40 apartments vacant? What do those apart- 


ments rent for? 


Mr, BowLinc. They vary from $50 to $100—from $40 up to $100. 


I quote the following from Mr. McKeever’s testimony : 


New apartments 





i , _ : Apart- 
Location, owner, and description | *gerdees 





21 C Street NW., F. S. Haskins... 7 
l room and bath, $40 to $60; 2 rooms, kitchen, 
and bath, $75 
1317-23 Connecticut Avenue 
2 and 3 rooms, $65 | 
| 921-23 Nineteenth Street NW., Howard Etchison_| 
| 2and 3 rooms and bath and kitchen, $55 to | 
$75 per month. 
3016-30 Porter Street, M. R. & B. Warren | 
3 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $65 per month; 
4 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $75 per month 
2630 Adams Mill Road, Howard Etchison__._- 
3 and 4 rooms and kitchen and bath (prices 
not fixed). | 


2500 Second Street NE., J. B. Shapiro. ..._______. 
' 3 rooms, kitchen, and bath (price not fixed) 
Thirteenth and Buchanan Streets, J. B. Shapiro. 
3, 4, and 5 rooms, kitchen, and bath (price not | 
fixed). 
1701 Lanier Place, M. R. & B. Warren ...... 
3 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $65; 
kitchen, and bath, $75 
2901 Connecticut Avenue, Kennedy Bros 
| 1 to 6 rooms (price not fixed). 
1818 Vernon Street NW., E. G. Walker...........! 
2rooms, kitchen, and bath; 3 rooms, kitchen, | 
and bath, $55 to $67.50. | 
Jan. (1925) oo nae ene-| Nineteenth and R Streets N W., 


Gap Recugaenmpecen 


MAP leccednasmenin 


4 rooms, | 


AUG, 1 2 c0ccs~20- se 


BEE Decocecncasens 


Howard Etchison. } 
6 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $156 

1321 M Street, H. R. Howenstein _.__- 

l room, kitchen, and bath; 2 rooms, 
and bath, $50 to $75 per month 

2526 Q Street NW., Harry Kite................. 

| 2, four-room, d/a, kitehen and bath, and | 

rches, $125; 12, 2-room, k, d/a, and bath, | 

50 per month; 3-room, as above, $72.50. 

| 2520 Q Street NW., Harry Kite. 


TRG Resdiddcocasccs pint aae 
kitchen, | 





BE Resccieunese 


Arranged as above. 
2516 Q Street NW., Harry Kite 

Arranged as above. 
Sixth and A Sireets SE., Harry Kite. 
l room, k, and d/a, and bath, #45 
No. — New Hampshire Avenue N 

Cahill. 

land 2 roéms, with kitchen and bath, to rent | 
from $45 to $65 per month. 
No. — Twenty-first Street NW., Victor Cahill... 
2 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $65 per month. | 
1445 Oak Street NW., Charles Segar | 


2 rooms, kitchenette, and bath, $62.50 to $65. | 


8 


pet month. 


V., Victor 72 





In considering rental values in the District of Columbia we must 





| consider the increased value based upon the cost of reproduction, 
which is approximately 100 per cent, the far greater value of the 
| ground on which they stand, as shown by the increased tax assess- 


ment, which is 40 per cent, in confirmation of wiich I submit the 
following statement of figures secured from the office of the assessor 
of the District of Columbia. 








CONGRESSIONAL 


ost of production, as shown by the monthly report 
of United States Bureau of Labor Statistice—October, 1923—for 
{he yom 1 k house is, on all materials weighted as they go 
i tructure, 103 per cent; for frame houses, 107 per cent; this 
f s to January, 1924—general increase—to 81 per cent. The 
1 cost of labor as shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
j month eport for the years 1915-1923, bricklayers, 91 per 
pente 104 per cent; all trades combined, 107 per cent, 
Ww hows t the increased cost of labor carries on with the in- 
| cost of materials relatively. 
$73 APARTMENTS FOR $50 OR LESS 
M Suma. We have 721 apartments, 873 of which rent for $50 or 
lees; 216 of which rent for $50 to $75, and 89 of which rent from 
$75 to $100, and 43 of which rent above $100. That is, 52 per cent 
rent for $50 or less; 80 per cent rent for between $50 and $75, while 
12 per cent rent for between $75 and $100, and 5 per cent rent for 
ubove 100 
M i] Mik. About how many apartments have you for rent? 
We heve 494 apartmends, and about 40 vaeancies. 
LABOR COST ABOUT 50 PER CENT 
M ilarry Wardman has built in Washingten over 4,000 
es and over 3500 apartment houses On page 880 of 
ings he testified that the laber cost went as high as 
7 rot the cost of the building. And Mr. Wardman, 
wi hairman Whaley of the Rent Commission said was 
ibsolutely reliable and honest, assured our committee posi- 
tivels at he would eject no tenants for refusing to pay higher 
rel uld the Rent Commission be abolished. 
REXNK APARTMENTS SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE AGAINST BITA, 
With the evidence given on this New Berne apartment alone, 
I can convice any fair-minded person that the Rent Commission 
cal rents to be advanced, and should be abolished. Now, 


let 3 take the witnesses up one after another, and give you 


pertinent excerpts from their testimeny. And in this connec- 
tion, remembié that the Rent Commissien began functioning 
October 22,1919. Then rents were materially raised in Septem- 
ber, 19820, such material raises continving on to February, 1924, 
wher tice of another raise was given, right in the teeth of the 
Rent imnissian, Now, what caused this last raise: 
MR. HARRY WARDMAN 

M ‘LANTON. You acquired this Berne apartment about three 
n igo, did you not? 

Mr. WARDMAN, Yes. 

Mr. Buanton, Of course, you have been in Washington for a long 
time, en't you? 

Mr. WARDMAX. Yes, 


Mr. BLANTON, You knew rental conditions; you know property as 


well as any man in Washington? 
Mr. WARDMAN. I think go, 
Mr. BLANTor. When you bought that Berne apartment you knew 


what the tenants were paying? 
Mr. Warpman, Yes. I knew all about that. 
Mr. BLanwox, You knew if you were going to increase their rentals 


you were going to have trouble, didn’t you? 


Mr. WARDMAN, Why, I didn’t really expect to have any trouble with 
them 

Mr. BRranros. But yon knew what they had been paying for the last 
10 y irs? 

Mr. Warpman. Yes; and 1 knew the return the man who owned the 
apartment was getting. That was practically nothing. When he 
paid the interest on the mortgage and the ‘taxes there was scarcely 
anyt z left. Ue got disgusted and let the building go at a sacrifice, 

Mr. Blanton. And yeu thought there weuld be a chance to take 
over the building and increase the rentals and make money, didn’t 
yo 17 

Mr. Warpman. I took it over to put it on a business basis. 


Remember that Mr. Whaley, chairman of the Rent Commis- 
sion, testified that Mr. Harry Wardman was one of the mast 
responsible realtors in Washington, that he had implicit con- 
fidence in him, and that Mr. Wardman had been before the 
commission time and again, and they had found him absolutely 
honest and straightforward in his testimony, which was that of 
a man in whom he had every confidence. 

Mr. Wardman found eut that suites in the New Berne were 
renting for onty $12.50 per room, and he knew that such suites 
of tike standard had had a much larger rental adjudged to them 
by the Rent Commission, and he knew that he could safely 
raise such rents up to the amounts fixed by such decisions, so 
he bovfght the New Berne with the express intention and pur- 
pese of raising the rents just as high as the decisions of 'the 
Rent Commission would authorize. Now I quote from the 
hearings excerpts from the testimony of New Berne tenants: 


Ser 
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MR. LOUIS GOUBEAU 


Mr. Govsmav. My wife and myself. Four rooms, bath, and kitchen. 

Mr. HAMMER. What do you pay? 

Mr. Goungav. $60 at the present time, I came in when they made 
the raise three years ago last July. 

Mr. Hammnur, Have you received notice to increase your rent? 

Mr. Gousgav, Yes, sir. 

Mr, HAMMER. How much? 

Mr. Gouseav. From $60 to $80, - 

Mr. BLantTon. Did I understand you to say you had four rooms, 
kitchen, and bath? 

Mr, Gounpmav. Yea, sir, 

Mr. Buanron. You are working for the Government? 

Mr. Gouvsewav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanton, What salary do yeu receive? 

Mr. Gouspav. I work at night, and I recelve approximately $2,500, 

Mr. BLANTON. $2,500? 

Mr, Gounpau, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does your wife work? 

Mr, Goursau, No, sir. 

Mr. BuanTon. She has no position? 

Mr. Gounsrau. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, Has she ever had a position? 

Mr. Gounwav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanton, She has had a position in the Government? 

Mr. Govpgav. Up until last August. She is a right sick woman 
and unable to do anything now. 

Mr. Buanvor. Up to last August she did have a position with the 
Government? 

Mr. Gouppau, Yes; for several years, 

Mr. Buianton. At what salary. 

Mr. Govseav. Nime hundred plus the bonus of $240. 

Mr. Buantox, Do you rent ary of these reoms out? 

Mr. Govrrav. Yes, sir. At the present time I am obliged to, 

Mr. Buawrox. Hew many do you rent out? 

Mr. Govnrar. Two. 

Mr. Buantron. To how many people? 

Mr. Gounmav. One te two different gentlemen; that t*, two rooms, 
| one gemtieman in each reom. 

Mr. Bian Ton. You rent one room to each man? 


Mr. Gousrav. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BuanTronr. What do they pay you? 
Mr. GourBau. One gentleman pays me $380 and the other §25. 


Mr, BLANTON. 
| $55 back? 
| Mr. Govrmav. Yes; but ft is mo pleasure for me to rent rooms. 
| It is a great sacrifice of comfort. 

Mr. BLANTON, But you get $55 back, 

Mr. Goverar. Very likely. 


Then for the apartment that yeu pay $60 fer you get 


EXCEBPTS FROM MBS. WHITO’S TESTIMONE 


Mr. HamMMeER, What do you pay? 

Mrs. Wurre. $68. 

Mr. Hamater. Do you rent to anybody else? 

Mrs. Waite. I rent one room. 

Mr. Ham orpr, What do you get for thet? 

Mrs. WHIT. $35. 

Mr. Fiamurvr. Do you furnish ft? 

Mrs. Wuirer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mamorer. And pay for the gas and light? 

Mrs. Wnitr. And the washing and laundry, the upkeep of the 
room, and afl those things. 

Mr. Hawmer. How long have you been there? 

Mrs. Wuire. Seven years. 

Mr. Hawmer, What did you pay prior to 1920? 

Mrs. Waiter. From 1917 to 1920 we paid $47.50. 

Mr. Buanron, I suggest that the lady be seated. She does not 
have to stand. 

Mr. HamMer. Did you receive any notice of increased rent? 

Mrs. Waits. Yes; I received one from Mr. Wardman, I have it 
if you would like to see it. 

Mr. Bianton. She can just tell what the increase was. 

Mr. Hammer. What was the increase? 

Mrs. Wuitr. To $80. 

Mr. Buanton. You have been there how long? 

Mrs. WuitTs. Seven years. 

Mr. BLantron. You and your daughter? 

Mrs. Waits. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RianTon. You have four rooms and kitchen? 

Mrs. Wurrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Biantor. Four rooms besides your kitchen? 

Mrs. Wurrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanton. And you have a bath? 

Mrs. Wuirs. Yes, sir. 
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EXCERPTS FROM MRS. KENNEDY’S TESTIMONY 

Mr. HamMMer. How many in your family? 

Mrs. KENNEDY. I am the only one. 

Mr. HaAMMer. You live at the New Berne? 

Mrs. KENNeDY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hammer. How jong have you lived there? 

Mrs. Kennepy. Ten years in October. 

Mr. HaMMer. How many rooms do you oceupy? 

Mrs. Kennepy. Four rooms, kitchen, and bath. 

Mr. HAMMER. You pay what? 

Mrs. KeNNepY. On the fifth floor, $70. Well, I pay for the phone, 
too 

Mr. HAMMER. How many rooms do you rent out? 

Mrs. Kennepy. I rent out three 

Mr. HamMerR. What do you get for them? 

Mrs. Kennepy. I get $40, $30, and $25 

Mr. Bianton. You are paying $70 and you are getting back $95? 

Mrs. Kennepy. Well, I pay $5 for my phone. I pay $75 really. 

Mr. BLANTON. But you use the phone, do you not? 

Mrs. Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. You get $5 worth a month out of the phone? I pay 
$5 for my phone, 

Mrs. Kennepy. Well, that goes into the rent, does it not, $75? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, you pay $75 and get back $95? 

Mrs. Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF MISS MALONEY 

Miss MALONEY. Maloney. 

Mr. HAMMER. How many in your family? 

Miss MALonrEY. Two; my father and myself. 

Mr. HaMMer. You live where? 

Miss MALONEY. Apartment 43, the New Berne. 

Mr. Hammer. What floor? 

Miss Matoney. The fourth floor. 

Mr. HAMMER. How many rooms? 

Miss Matonery. Five rooms and bath. * * * 

Mr. HAMMeR. You pay about what rent? 

Miss MaLoney. $60. 

Mr. HAMMER. Increasing it to what? 

Miss MALONEY. $80. 

Mr. Buantron. You have been in this apartment how long? 

Miss MALoney. I think it ts 16 years. 

Mr. Banton. Sixteen years? 

Miss MALONEY. Yes sir. 

Mr. Biantox. How much did you pay there during the war year, 
say April, 19177? 

Miss MALoney. I think it was $47.50. 

Mr. BLANTON. Since 1920 you have been paying $60? 

Miss MaLongy. $60. 

Mr. BuanTon. And you have five rooms and bath? 

Miss Matoney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanton. Occupied by two people? 

Miss Matonrey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLantron. You will pardon a personal question, but do you mind 
stating what salary you get? 

Miss Maroney. I get $1,740. 

Mr. Branton. $1,740? 

Miss MALoNeyY. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Buanton. And your father is a retired employee? He has his | care of the apartment, and I do sewing whatever time I 


retirement pay? 
Miss MALoney. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Buanton. What is the amount of his retirement pay? 
Miss Matonpy. $60 a month. 
Mr. Buantoy. Your aunt stayed with you? 
Miss MALonryY. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Branton. And she was working for the Government? 
Miss MavLonpy. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BLanton. Getting a salary? 
Miss MALONBY. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BLANTON. Did anybody else stay with you during the war? 
Miss MALONEY. Of covrsz, we had the whole family there once. 
Mr. BLANTON. How big a family? 
Miss MALongy. I had a sister. 
Mr. BuAnton. Your sister? 
Miss Matoney. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BLANTON. She was working for the Government? 
Miss MALONEY. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Branton. And who else? 
Miss MALONEY. That was all that was there regularly. 
Mr. BuLAnTon. Your sister has married off? 
Miss MALOoNpyY. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Buanton. And your aunt died? 
Miss MALONeY. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BLANTON. And you are to pay $80? 
Miss MALoNgey. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Now, you understand that I do not believe this rent is 


reasonable; I think this increase is unreasonable mut don’t you think 
it is so remarkable that so many of these tenants show that they h 
been there for 12 to 16 years in one place; they must have been satis- 
fied or they would not have stayed ther that long 
Miss MALONEY. Well, we were satisfied for the time, e 
Mr. BLANTON. And you have been there 16 years yourself? 
Miss MALONBY Yes, sir : 
EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF MRS RAHAM 
Mr. HAMMeR. You live at the New Berne? 
Mrs. GRAHAM. No, 23, second floor 
Mr. HAMMER. How many rooms have you’ 
Mrs. GRAHAM. We call it five rooms, four rooms and kitchen and 
bath, or five rooms and bath 
Mr. HAMMER. What do you pay? 
Mrs. GrawAM. I pay $60 now 
Mr. HAMMER, Have you received any notice? 
Mrs. GRAHAM. I received a notice for $80 2 ey 


Mr. BLANTON. You have been there how long? 

Mrs. GranaM. Well, we went there when the house was first built. 

Mr. BLANTON, In 1905? 

Mrs. GRAHAM, Yes, sir; * * %, 

Mr. BLANTON. Were you here during the war period from April, 
1917 

Mrs. GrRawaM, Yes, I came in from the country and put my little 
girl in school 79... 9 

Mr. BLAnTon. You have no connection with the Government at all? 

Mrs. GRaHAM. No. 

Mr. BLantTon, You just like to live in Washington? 

Mrs. GRAHAM. No, I am not employed My little daughter is at 
school here and I am trying to make a home. 

Mr. BLANTON. But you like Washington and you like to live here? 

Mrs. GrawaM, I have lived here since I was married. 

Mr. BLaAntTon. What is your native State? 

Mrs. GranwaM. I came from Maryland 

Mr. BLantTon. You prefer to live in Washington and send your 
daughter to school and give her the advantages of the city? 

Mrs. GkanaM. You see I would like to keep her with her grandfather. 
tier grandfather is a physician and has been practicing here over 60 
vears, and it means a great deal to him and for her. 

Mr. BLANTON. He is living with you? 

Mrs. GratiaM, No, not with me, but near me. 

Mr. BuANnTon. He is living near you? 

Mrs. GRAHAM. Yes, sir. 


EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF MRS. MANSFIELD 


Mr. Hammer. How many rooms do you occupy? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. I have four rooms, kitchen, and bath. 

Mr. Hammer. What do you pay? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. I am paying now $60. 

Mr. Hammer. You sublet two rooms for how much? 

Mrs. Mansrrecp. I get $30 for one, and I can only rent the other 
one part of the time, and I get $25. But I have not had that rented 
very often. In fact, I ought to have that for myself and my daughter 

| to live decently, but I have to rent It. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are you employed by the Government? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. No, sir; I am not employed at all, just to take 

ean, 

Mr. Bianton. Your daughter is going to school? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. She is 16 years old. 

Mr. BLanton. And going to school? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. And going to school. 

Mr. Branton. You are educating her here in Washington? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanton. Washington is quite a desirable place to educate a 
young lady in? It gives them a great many advantages? 

* * * - * + = 

Mr. BLaAntToN. How long have you been there? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD, Sixteen years. 

Mr. BLANTON. Most of the people who are there have been there a 
+ long time? 

Mr. LAMPerT. How much rent are you paying? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. $60. 

Mr. Lampert. And you received one of these celebrated notices? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. Yes; for $80. 

Mr. Hammer. Now, the other lady; there is just one more. What 
is your name, madam? 


EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF MISS PAULINE HAMMETT 


Mr. HAMMER. What apartment do you live in? 
Miss Hammetr. The New Berne, second floor. 
Mr. HAMMER. How many in your family? 
Miss HaAmMMeEtr, Nobody but myself. 
+ * * * * * * 
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Mr. HamMer. How many rooms in that apartment? 


Miss HamMet?. Four rooms, kitchen, and bath. 
Mr. HAMMER. Do you sublet any of those rooms? 


Miss Ham™Mert?. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HamMrr. What do you get for them? 

Miss HAMMetT®. $80, furnished. 

Mr. Hamar. How much do you pay for the four rooms? 

M HAMMETT. Four rooms, kitchen and bath, I am paying $70 | 

Mr. HAMMER, Did you receive any notice to » your rent? 

Mi HLAM™M r. Yes; to $90 

Mr. BLANT« During the 17 years that you been there, you 
have been reasonably satisfied? 

Miss HamMuMeptTr. Yes; but not always with the service 

Mr. BLANTON. Have you ever rented out more than one room? 

Mi HAMMETT, ¥ 

Mr. BLantTon. How many? 

M HAMM Two, since my father's death | 

Mr. BLAN What did you receive for the two? 





Miss HAMM! $30 for one and $35 for the other 

Mr. Branton. That was $65, and you are paying $70? 

Miss HAmM™ Yes, sir 

Mr. BLANTON, So, not considering overhead expenses 

Mi Hamueprr. It is not rented now. I have only one rented now. 
Mr. BLA) But you « | rent two? | 
Miss HamMuerr, Yes; I ha only myself. | 
Mir. HaM™Mer. Well, the next meeting is to-morfow morning, is it? 


Mr. Liantron. Probably the lost and the Herald would notify them. 


Mr, HAMMER. You would have to pay for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, well, the newspapers are pretty good about giving | 
people information. 

Mr. HAMMER. They may be working people who can not come to 


morrow. 


RENT COMMISSION ALONE RESPONSIBLE FOR NEW BERNE RAISD 


I submit that no fair-minded person can read the testimony | 
of these witnesses from the New Berne Apartments, in connec- 
tion with Mr. Wardman’s evidence, and escape the inevitable | 
conclusion that decisions of the Rent Commission were re- | 
sponsible for these recent raises by Mr. Wardman in the New | 
Berne. Why, he bought it for the purpose ef raising the rents 
to correspond to decisions of the Rent Commission. If we had | 
had no Rent Commission, there would have been no raises there. 
The raises made in September, 1920, were not made until cer- 
tain decisions of the Rent Commission warranted it for suites 
with rooms of certain standards, 


GETTING BACK APPROXIMATELY WHAT THEY PAID OUT 


Examine the above testimony and you will note that many 
of these tenants are subrenting enough rooms from their suite | 
to take in almost as mueh as they pay eut. I challenge any 
man to read the evidence of all the witnesses in this New Berne 
and say that it warrants the extension of this war-emergency 
Rent Commission, 

i 
| 


HARRY WARDMAN SOLEMNLY AGREES NOT TO EJECT TENANTS 


I quote the following from page 81 of the hearings: 


Mr. BLanron. May I ask you this question? It will have a very 
large effect on my attitude toward this bill. Suppose the Rent Com- 
mission is not kept alive and expires on May 22, and these people 
say that they will not pay the increase in rent: Do you expect to have 
them put out of the building? 

Mr, WARDMAN, No, sir; I do not expect to do that. 

Mr. Bhanwen. What I mean is this: Suppose they say, “ We can not 
pay these increases and we are not going to give our apartments up.” 

Mr. WARDMAN. I would not insist upon them getting out. 


The largest colored newspaper published in the United States 
exclusively fer colored people is the Washington Tribune: It 
has a large circulation and goes into almost all of the States. 
Covering a large part of three columus of its front page last 
Saturday, April 12, 1924, was a demand from the 110,000 colored 
people of Washington to give them representation upon this 
Rent Commission by appointing thereon one colored man and 
one colored woman. Let me quote the following excerpt from 
this article: 

The progressive group of colored people of the District of Columbia 
are how preparing for a fight to a finish for representation on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Rent Commission, A bill is now pending tn Congress 
making this bedy a permanent one. As now constituted, the commission 
is composed of five white and no colored. 

Attarney Thomas L. Jones addressed a letter to Senator Bat, chair 
man of the District Committee, asking the Senator to propose an amend- 
ment to this bill providing for negro representation on the commission. 
Attorney Jones suggests that a man and & weman be appointed ag rep- 


resentatives of the Negro race. 
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Attorney Jones makes a forceful argument in his letter, which was 
as follows: 


Hon. H. L. Bau: 


I desire to call your attention to the condition of things bearing 
on the question of the extension of the Bali Rent Commission law. 
In doing so, I desire to say that, notwithstanding the fact that the 
colored pe ople constitute one fourth of the population of the District 
of Columbia, 90 per cent of whom are rent payers, they have no rep- 
resentation on the Rent Commission, and, so far as I know, and 
have been advised, very little attention has been paid to them when 
they did make a conyplaint. 

As a lawyer, I very seriously doubt the advisability of such laws. 
In my opinion, they have a tendency to tmcrease rent instead of 
diminishing it. At least, they prevent the erection of small houses 
that would relieve my class from poor conditions in living quarters. 
This is borne out by the fact that I see by the report of your 
investigation committee, in regard to the subject, there is a scarcity 
of bouses for living quarters In the Distriet of Columbia renting 
for less than $50 a month, in spite of the fact that these laws have 
been in existence for six or seven years, 

However, I do not want to get away from my object, and that is, 
if the Ball rent law is to be extended, a hundred and ten thousand 
colored people of the District of Columbia, 90 per cent of whom 
are rent payers, demand that they shall have a representation of 


at least two members on said commission—one man and ove woman. 
In order that there shall be no mistake or failure in regard 


thereto, I respectfully request you, as chairman of said committee, 
to propose an amendment to said bill in such behalf and to urge 
its adoption. 
If you desire me to do so, I shall be glad to prepare a form for 
such amendment and mail a copy to you. 
Hoping this letter will receive your early and favorable consider- 
ation, I am, 
Yours very respectfully, 
Thomas L. Jones. 


And on the editorial page there is an extended double column 
editorial from Editor J. A. G. LuValle demanding that there 
shall be placed on this Rent Commission one colored man and 
one colored woman. And their demands are such that if this 
Rent Comméssion is extended neither the President nor Chair- 
man MappeNn nor the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts {[Mr. TinkHam) can turn 
them down, hence it will mean an increase to seven commission- 
ers, any ome of whom is authorized wnder the present law to 
sit and determihe rents and service. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welsh, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills ef the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

$.2518. An act providing that unpaid letters of the first 
class shall be transmitted to destination and postage thereon 
paid upon delivery; and 

8.3116. An act to authorize the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Railway Co, and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Co. to construct a bridge across the White River near the city 
of De Valls Bluff, Ark. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 3116. An act to authorize the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Railway Co. and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pactfic Railway 
Co. to construct a bridge across the White River near the city) 
of De Vallis Bluff, Ark.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

§. 2513. An act providing that unpaid letters of the first; 
class shall be transmitted to destination and postage thereon, 
paid wpon delivery; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post’ 
Roads. 

CHILD LABOR 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House; 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of H., 
J. Res. 184, proposing an amendment to the Constitution of! 
the United States. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself inte the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of H. J. Res. 184, with Mr. Cramton in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title ef the resolution, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair 
advise, please, how much time remains for general debate? 
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GRAHAM] bas remaining 36 minutes; the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Foster] has 51 m‘nutes remaining; the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SumnNers] has 69} minutes remaining; and the 
tentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THomas] has 34 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I think there 
should be a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point that 
there is no quorum present? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, at the suggestion 
of some gentlemen here, I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hickey]. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am very glad, indeed, that I have this very select 
audience to listen to this very important question. In the time 
I have it would be idle for me to attempt to enter into an 
extended discussion of this subject. However, I approach the 
question with a full realization of its importance. 

Whether or not this resolution be passed by the Congress is, 
of course, a matter of concern to a great many people. Those 
who oppose the resolution direct their opposition not to regu- 
lating the question of child labor but to the method proposed | 
by this amendment. I believe that everybody, without excep- | 
tion, is interested in protecting child life. 

The resolution (H. J. Res. 184) is as follows: 


| 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. | 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


Joint resolution propesing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the fellowing article is proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitetion of the United States, which, when | 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall 
be valid to al) intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution: 


“ aRTICLE — 


“Secrion 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, 
and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

“Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimparied by this 
article except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Con- | 


gress.” 


This resolution, if passed and ratified by the States would 
authorize Congress by legislation toe limit, regulate, and pro- 
hibit the employment of persons under 18 years of age. 

The wisdom of conferring this power upon Congress is 
questioned by these who oppose the resolution. It is not a new 
subject. It has been under consideration in this country for a 
great many years. These who oppose the resolution do so net 
because they are unfriendly te regulating the employment of 
children in gainful industry but because they hesitate to change 
the organic law in order that Congress may have the power 
toe deal with this subject. They take the position that the matter 
should be left where it is at present with the States, 

The position of these opposing the resolution is set out in 
detail in a minority report of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
I call attention to a statement en the subject on the first page | 
of the minority report. On this point the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. GrawAm of Pennsylvania, has this to say: 





It is not proposed to make any contention against the regulation | 
of child labor. This is a subject which, although only recognized and 
legislated upon within recent years, is one upon which there is a | 
well-founded and universally recognized sentiment which has its base 
in the natural feeling of humanity in almost every heart toward 
children. [It is therefore not to be presumed that what is said is in- 
tended in any manner to be antagouistic to the subject of child-labor 
regulation in a reasonable and proper way. 


| 

Two questions, it seems to me, present themselves for con- | 
sideration : 

(1) Is it good legislative policy to adopt the amendment; | 
and 

(2) Is there a necessity for it? 

In considering the question of policy {t is necessary to take 
into account the attitude of Congress in previous sessions with 
respect to this subject. The question has been under considera- 
tion in Congress for many years. In 1916 an act was passed 
dealing with this subject, which was later declared to be un- 
constitutional, and to which I shall refer later. 





In 1918 the matter was dealt with in a legislative way for 
the second time. This law was also declared unconstitutional. 
So it will be seen that Congress has been interested in the 
subject, and in taking the position that it new takes with re 
spect to the subject it undoubtedly reflects the opinion of the 
Nation. 


Then, again, in the sixteenth amendment and the eighteenth 
| amendment, ratified by a majority of the States, it has been 
made manifest that in certain matters of nati l concern the 


people generally feel that they should be dealt with by the 
Federal Government as well as by the several States. 

With respect to the question of necessity, | call attention to 
the majority report of the Judiciary Committee, on page 16, in 
which the following statement is made by the author of the 
resolution, Mr. Fosrrr: 


No State having a child labor law which fell below the standards 
of the former Federal law has brought its child labor law up to the 
standards of the fermer Federal laws since the Federal child labor tax 
act was declared unconstitutional om May 15, 1922 It was hoped 
by many that with the protection of the Federal law removed the 


; States would act promptly to give children the protection that tl 


had enjoyed while the Federal laws were in operation. Since the 
child labor tax law was declared unconstitutional legislatures have 
been in session in 32 States in which the standards of protection 
afforded children by the State child labor law had in some particular 
fallen below the standard which the Federal child laber law had in 
effect established. But, so far as the Children’s Bureau has been able 
to ascertain, in only 8 of these—Delaware, Maine, Michigan, Mis 
souri, North Dakota, Rhede Island, Seuth Daketa, and Wyoming 
was there any improvement ir the age and heur standards, and tn 
none of these have the State standards been brought up to those of 
the Federal law in every particular. 


Again I call attention to a statement made by Miss Grace 
Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the United States, 
before the committee and reported on page 275 of the hearings 
before the Judiciary Committee of the House: 

I want to remind you of the fact that, after all, the reasons whv 
we are asking for a Federal minimum standard with reference to the 
employment of children, or that Congress be given power to enact a 
Federal minimum standard with reference to the employment of 
children, is (1) because we have shown that the numbers involved 
are very large; that is, that there are more than a million children 
between 10 and 16 years of age employed; and something over 300,000 
of them are between 10 and 14 years of age; and that neariy half 
a million are in nonagricultural empleyments; (2) that this employ- 
ment is confined to no one section of the country ner to ne one part 
of a single State; (3) that while the States in various parts of the 
country have enacted child labor laws those laws have becn vneven 
and inadequate, sometimes because of successful opposition toe the 
enactment of a law and sometimes because of successful opposition 
to the effective enforcement of the law; (4) because, afte: li, we 
feel that the question of children imvolves the citizenship of the 
country in a way which justifies national concern and imterest; (5) 
no one State alone can protect itself wholly against the evils of child 
labor; the children who grow up in other States migrate frequently 
to States in which ample provision has been made for the protec- 
tion of children, and bring with them bad health and {literacy to 
the State to which they go; (6) the State can not protect itself 
against the competition of low standards in other States. 


Quoting further from the hearing, on page 276, and from 
Miss Abbott’s testimony, is the following: 


(7) I also want again to call attention to the fact that the States 


| are not able to protect their children, as was demonstrated very 
| spectacularly in the ease of New York and New Jersey, in the home- 


work situation. New York and New Jersey both have home work 


' jaws. New Jersey officials were eager and willing to enforce those 


laws and punish the persons who placed factory work in the homes 
in violation of the law. But som of the people who placed the werk 
im the homes in New Jersey were not citizens of New Jersey tut citi- 


| gems of New York, crossing State lines and dodging behing State 


lines in order to employ little children, which they were not allowed 
to do in New Yerk,. and therefore were sending it over into New 
Jersey homes. 

We have other instances of that in various parts of the country. 
There is a group of children that every year travels practically the 
entire length of the country, going from one Stwte to another to 
work im the canneries of the country; leaving Maryland, for exaniple, 
they fimally reach the State of Mississippi, subject apparently to the 
law of no State and being im the schools of none. 
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ish in this connection to call the attention of the 
to a statement, furnished the Judiciary Committee by 
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Miss Abbott. to be found on pages 280-281 of the hearings: 
BTATEMENT BY MIS ARROTT, MADE AT THE ®BEQUEST OF CONGRESSMAN 

! ro ACCURACY OF THE STATEMENTS FOUND UNDER THE HEAD- 

HY 1 rue COUNTRY NE CONGRESSIONAL ACTION?” IN A 

PAMI I I UND PY SEVENTREN NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, TOGETHER 

W i \ I UMERATION OF rue STATES TO WHICH THE STATEMENTS | 

" 

0 § ure up in all respects to the conservative stand- 
ard the first anu second Federal child labor laws 

Lhese States are Alabams Connecticut, lilinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Orevon, Tennessee, West Vir. 
ginia, and Wisconsin 

Nil State have no vy prohibiting all children under 14 from 
workit in both ctories ad stores 

Phese States are Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Montana, Oklahoma, | 
South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, and Wyoming. 


fwenty-three States with a 14-year minimum age limit have weakened 





their laws by permitting exemptions under which children not yet 14 may 
work 

Correct, with the qualification that the 14-year age minimum is 
understood to include at least ctories and workshops. These States 
are Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oklahom Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin 

lhirty-seven States allow children to go to work without a common- 
school education 

Legislative changes mad luring the last year reduce this number to 
BH These 35 States are Alabama Arizona, Arkansas, California, | 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Tdaho, Illinois, Iowa, Ken- | 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Marylar Massachusetts, Michigan, Misstis. 
sippi, Missouri, Nevada, New Ilampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming 

Kighteen States de net make physical fitness for work a condition of | 
employment 

This number is now 19, as follows: Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, 
Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington, and Wyoming 

Fourteen States allow children under 16 to work from 9 to 11 hours 
a day 

Legislative changes during the last year change this to 11 States. 
These are Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, Michigan, New Wampshire, North 
Carolina (has 8-hour day for children under 14), Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, and Texas. 

On State] does not regulate in any way daily hours of labor of 
children 

This is true of Georgia only at the present time. (Georgia limits 
the legal hours of work per week in cotton and woolen mills to 60 
hours for all employees, with certain exceptions.) 

ive States do not protect children under 16 from night work. 

Chis number is now 4, namely: Nevada, South Dakota, Texas, and 
Utah 

Since the day when Charles Dickens painted the picture of 


Oliver Twist the subject of child labor has been one of increas- 
ing interest to the general public. 

The people have become more or less informed on the sub- 
ject, particularly since the introduction of Federal legislation 
back in 1906, when a bill was introduced in the United States 
Senate by Albert J. Beveridge. 

‘he purpose of this bill was to prohibit the employment of 
children under certain ages in factories and mines. This bill 
failed of passage, but, finally, in September, 1916, an act deal- 
ing with the subject of the suppression of child labor in indus- 
tries was placed upon the statute books, 

Immediately after the passage of this act a suit was insti- 
tuted raising the question of its constitutionality, and on June 
8, 1918, it was declared unconstitutional. 

Legislation was again passed in 1918 to regulate the child- 
labor question. This was carried in the revenue act of that 
year and sought to overcome the objections made by the United 
States Supreme Court in its decision of June 3, 1918, in the 
case of Hammer against Dagenhart. 

The object of this second law, which was included in the 
revenue act of 1918, was to impose a tax upon the profits of 
industries employing child labor within an age prohibited by 
the act. The constitutionality of this later act was also chal- 
lenged, and a suit, the title of which-was Bailey against the 
Drexel Furniture Co., was filed. Again the Supreme Court 
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held unconstitutional Federal legislation dealing with this sub- 
ject. This decision was announced on May 15, 1922. 

Because of these decisions it is necessary either to amend 
the Constitution so that Congress will have authority to legis- 
late on this subject or leave the subject of child labor to Be 
dealt with solely by the States. I have briefly sketched the 
course of Federal legislation bearing on this subject. 

It seems to me that we should act without hesitation in 
respect to the adoption of this amendment enabling the Congress 
to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of children under 18 
years of age. I base my argument in support of this amend- 
ment not alone on social grounds but also on the broader 
grounds of the proposed amendment being in the interest of 
the national welfare. If it is true that there are thousands of 
children under the age of 18 years who to-day work in mines 
and factories and under insanitary conditions, I feel that those 
advocating the amendment have established their case aud 
have shown a necessity for the adoption of the amendment. 

It can not be denied that the most important concern of this 
country is its future men and women, fathers and mothers, 
and if the boys and girls of to-day are engaged in work which 
will militate against the realization of their full possibilities 
in coping with the problems of to-morrow, there is no matter 
before this Congress of such pressing importance. I waive all 
argument in support of Federal legislation on economic 
grounds. 

The defense of the present system which leaves the entire 
matter to the States is many sided. Plausible reasons for its 
continuance are advanced. I would cite this particular state- 
ment from the minority report of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary as embodying the crux of the argument in support of 
the present system: 


Already 46 States out of 48 have enacted regulatory laws. It may 
be true that perhaps only 18 of the States have risen to the high 


degree of regulation which the proponents of this measure deem to 
be essential to the welfare of children. Is there, however, any valid 
reason for assuming that with the use of propaganda, persuasion, 
and appeal on moral grounds that this enlightened sentiment will 
not yet reach the high-water mark of their expectations? On the 
contrary, it is verily believed that if the same effort which is now 
being put forth to secure a Federal amendment were exerted in the 
field State legislation the desired result would be obtained. We 
have a Children’s Bureau in connection with the Department of Labor 
which, under the guidance of Miss Abbott, is doing good work. Why 
should it not continue to perform this work in the several States of 
the Union? The regulation of child labor is primarily a subject for 
State legislation and not for national enactment. 


of 


In answer to this argument I have only to say that there 
is no reason to believe there will be disinterested administra- 
tion of a child labor law in those particular States in which 
the dominating influences are in support of the employment in 


| mills and mines of children under 18 years of age. Absolutely 


regardless of any State legislation which is to-day on the 
statute books, or which may at a later date be put on, disin 
terested administration of child labor laws just does not hap- 
pen in those particular States. 

Many organizations which opposed the amendment were rep- 
resented before the committee. Their opposition was based on 
the theory that the subject could be best dealt with by State 
laws and required the cooperation of local public sentiment. 
It was also urged in opposition to the amendment that it was 
an invasion of “ State rights”; and further, that the States 
were dealing with the subject in a highly efficient manner at 
the present time. 

The first reason, namely, that the States are better equipped 
to deal with the subject than the Federal Government, and that 
a State or local interest must be aroused in favor of its enforce- 
ment, is an argument worthy of considerable thought. But it 
must not be forgotten that this same argument has been ad- 
vanced from time to time for many years, and yet up until the 
time a definite move was made in Congress the matter has 
never. been given very much consideration, that some of the 
States have practically no laws at all on this subject. 

In 1906, when Senator Beveridge brought the child-labor 
question to the attention of Congress, children as young as 8 
years were being employed in mines and in factories, in places 
that were insanitary, and where practically no regulations 
obtained. The very fact that a law was contemplated stimu- 
lated interest and attracted the attention of the legislatures of 
many States. 

There has been, since, more or less effort in nearly all States 
to control the evil to a certain extent. In some States a stand- 


ard has been established equal to that provided for in the 
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Federat act of 1916. The States adopting the Federal stand- 
ard are Alabama, Connecticut, Dlinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregem, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin; and these having a higher standard 
are Massachusetts, Minneseta, Montana, and Nerth Daketa. 

However, it is only fair te state that all States have legisla- 
tien dealing with this subject. Im seme the minimum age in 
factories and canneries is fixed at M years. Im seme States 
the maximum number of heurs is 8, with a 40-heur week for 
children under 16 in factories and canneries. In ethers, work 
is prohibited for children under 14. In States of the higher 
standards the minimum age of 16 ebtains in many industries. 

Because the Federal Government is directly interested in the 
welfare of its future citizens, it seems te me that it weuld be 
greatly in the interest of that Government to have a uniform 
plan or a uniform standard below which no State eould go in 
the employment ef children. 

On the second question, the taking from the States that which 
they now possess, this issue is se peculiarly one which affects 
the public welfare that it is properly a matter for the Federal 
Government to handle; that it does not in any way impinge 
upon the States. It dees not reduce the pewer of the States 
or their dignity and does not interfere in any way with their 
right to deal with the subject and deal with it comprehen- 
sively. What it does do is to impose upon the States a stand- 
ard below which they can not go. 

This question does not involve property rights and is a ques- 
tion of such primary importance to the Nation that it should 
be dealt with by the National Government. It is in the in- 
terest of good government and seund governmental policy to 
have a uniform law to deal with this in a national way. 

On the third point, it is timely to call attention to the fact 
that in many States at this time, by the operation of the per- 
mit system and other plans, children are being employed be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 15 to the number of more than a 
million. Opponents of this amendment say these figures rep- 
resent but a small pereentage of the total number of children 
between those ages as given by the last Federal census, which 
is approximately 12,502,582; but, assuming the figures are 
correet, both as to number employed and the total number of 
children, the fact that the lives of approximately 11 per cent 
of the children of the country are being injured by their being 
forced into employments beyond their strength should be suffi- 
cient reason in itself and a strong and convincing reason for 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Surely the Federal Government has just as much right to 
deal with this subject as any other subject of paramount na- 
tional imterest. Every child should be permitted to grow to 
manhood and womanhood under the most favorable conditions. 
The Government is interested in her children, interested in 
seeiug that no one of them is killed, maimed, stunted in growth, 
or so enfeebled in strength at the important period of develop- 
ment that he or she may later Decome a public charge. 

The Government sheuld afferd to all her citizens an oppor- 
tunity for healthy growth under favorable conditions. This 
is especially true of minors of tender age. These children 
should be permitted to grow up in the most wholesome sur 
reundings so when they reaeh majority they may be possessed 
of a sound mind in a sound body and be capable of earning a 
livelihood and of serving the Government as her needs may be. 

Prior to the enactment of child laber laws in this country, 
and in other countries as well, we all know the physical, 
moral, and intellectual welfare of this helpless and defenseless 
part of seciety was given very little consideration. If a child 
was born to poverty, it was expected he would always con- 
tinve in that state. If he lost a parent, it was considered a 
misfortune, but he was expeeted to go to work. 

The frightful abuses and distressing consequences of the em- 
ployment of children in mines and factories has to a certain 
degree been prohibited and in most cases regulated, but there 
remains such a wide difference in the standards of the several 
States as to demonstrate the matter can not be dealt with 
properly except by Federal legislation. 

Another thought in this conneetion. Laws of this kind are 
net passed primarily for the personal benefit of the individual 
but in the exercise of a wise policy that seeks to establish a 
national standard. 

We have very reeently passed a drastic immigration law. 
The proponents of this legislation considered it was necessary 
in order that American standards might be sustained and im- 
proved. It was felt that for the time being it might be well 
te restrict the number ef immigrants inte the country to the 
end that those who are here now from other countrjes could 
assimilate our ideals and become accustomed to their new 
surroundings. 
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The Nation ts naturally vitally concerned that all within 
her berders be accorded every opportunity to impreve them 
selves physically and mentally. 

So, looking at the question from every aspect. it seems to me 
it is a matter ef sgucit genera) national esncern thet it sheuld 
be dealt with by the Pederal Government. 

Whether or not the Federal Government should enter this 
field is, of course. a matter for the Congress te determine. 
[ Applause. } 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Indiuna 
has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I recret that I shall 
have to take the pesition that a quorum must be present during 
the concluding hours of this debate. It is teo important a mat- 
ter to be considered otherwise, and therefore [| make the point 
of order that there is not a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Beee). Evidently there is net a 
quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring, in absent. Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
te answer to their names: 


Ackerman Kdmonds MeKenzie Sears, Fla 
Almon Fairchild McLeod Sears, Nebr. 
Andersen Frear MeNuity Sherwoed 
Antheny Fredericks Magee, Pa. Slopeve 
Beck Preeman Merritt Sites 

Bett Puller Michaelson Smith wick 
Black, N. Y. Funk Miller, Ii). Stephens 
Bloom CGallivan Mooney Strong, Pa. 
Britten Gausque Morin Sullivan 
Browne, Wis. Ceran Mudd Sweet 
Brumm Gifford Nelson, Wis. raylor, Cola. 
Bulwinkle Harrison Nolan Tinkham 
Burdick Hoch O' Brien Treadway 
Burton Hioward, Okla. ©’Connor, N. ¥. Upshaw 
Byrnes, 8. C, Hull, Morton D, Patterson Vaile 
Carew Hull, Tenn Peavey Vuare 
Chindblom Johnson, 8. Dak. Porter Vestal 
Clark, Fila. Johnson, Wash. Prall Voirt 
Clarke, N. Y. Kahn Purnell Ward, N.Y. 
Cleary Kemiall Rankin Ward, N. C, 
Collier Ketcham Ransley Wason 
Corning Knutson Rayburn Wefnla 
Crowther Kopp Reed, Ark. Welsh 
Curry Langley Reed, N. Y. Wiison, Miss 
Dallinger Larsen, Minn. Reed, W. Va. Wingo 
Davey Lee, Ga. Rogers, N. H, W insiow 
Dempsey Lehlbach Resenbloom Wood 
Dickstein Logan Sabath Wright 
Dominick MeCtintie Schall Wurzbach 
Drane Me Lu flie Schneider Zib!iman 
Eagan MeFadden Scott 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Brea, Chairman ef the Committee of the Whole 
House ou the state of the Union, reperted that that committee 
having under censideration House Joint Resolution 184, had 
found itself without a quorum; that he had caused the roll 
to be called, 309 Members had answered to their names, and 
he presented a list of the absentees for printing im the Rrecorp 
and the Journal. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that’ I may oceupy half a minute in making a brief 
statement to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks wnant- 
mous consent to address the committee for half a minute. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairmen, there remaing 
about two hours and a half for general debate. There will be, 
of course, a roll call on the resolution. I would like to advise 
the House that on account of the importance of the matter 
umler consideration I feel constrained to insist on the presence 
of a quorum during the remainder of the debate. I now yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Monracur}. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, permit me toe express nmry regret that this measure 
should be debated in the Covamittee of the Whole, wherein 
only 100 Members are necessary to consider an amendment to 
the Pederal Constitution It is true we bave the final vote of 
the membership, but we do not have their presence and consid- 
eration of the debate. It is regrettable, also, in that it indt- 
cates an unmistakable lack of appreciation by the House ef the 
magnitede of the question, a most far-reaching amendment of 
the organie law of the Republic. I wender what the effect on 
the country wilt be of such inadequate and flippant considera- 
tien. There wil be practically no amendments to the proposed 
resolution, and therefore it will not be disposed of as if it were 
a revenue bill or otber ordinary legislative matter. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I find myself whelly im agree- 
ment with those who favor the liberalization and amelioration 
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of child labor. I concur in the speech made by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin yesterday morning in his appreciation of the 
sympathetic and humane aspects of the question. It is, how- 
ever, irrelevant, if not untruthful, to put any Member of this 
House in the position of opposing the regulation of child labor 
because he opposes the proposed Federal amendment to the 
Constitution, 

Gentlemen, you have a solemn duty to perform. You are to 
decide whether the regulation of child labor can be far better 
performed by Federal action than through State action. The 
great question is, Is it necessary to confer upon the Federal 
Government by a constitutional amendment this elementary 
police power belonging to the States, where it bas been for 
the past 20 years exercised with increasing growth and progress? 
None of us differ as to the humane reasons underlying this 
reforin. 

[ will now read the language of the Constitution authoriz- 
ing amendments of that instrument: 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution * * *%, 


The word “necessary” is not an idle adjective. It is an 
essential requisite to the exercise of the duty which we are 
now attempting to perform. We are to determine under our 
oath whether the great structural change in our political in- 
stitutions that this amendment would accomplish is ‘ neces- 
sary.” Let us first consider in this connection the text of the 
proposed amendment : 


Srerron 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 


prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

It should be observed that this is not a limitation or a prohi- 
bition or regulation of persons under 16 or 17 but 18 years of 
age. Then, with due respect to the draftsman of the resolution, 
the second rather meaningless section is as follows: 


Src. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this article 
except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. 


Of course that latter clause is brutum fulmen. It is unneces- 

sary, und in form and style repugnant to the dignity of our 
great charter, If the first section is adopted then this second 
section is merely a declaratory construction of the first, which 
the courts would inevitably adopt if the section were omitted. 
jut as legislation, rather than the Constitution, seems upper- 
most in the minds of the advocates of the resolution it is per- 
haps well to drag in as many words as possible to conform to 
the general run of our Federal statutes which are so succinct 
und lucid that everybody understands them. [Laughter.] 

Is it “necessary,” I may inquire, to adopt an amendment to 
accomplish a reformation that has already been largely accom- 
plished by the several States? What subject of such social im- 
portance has ever before in the history of our country made 
such advances? What comparable amelioration of the condi- 
tions of child labor has been made in any other field of govy- 
ernmental effort in the past 20 years? And this accomplish- 
ment has come through the laws of the several States. I can 
say without successful contradiction that no subject that has 
engaged the thought of statesmen and humanitarians has ever 
before met such responsive and beneficial legislation. 

I have not the gift of making figures attractive, but a brief 
recital will demonstrate the suggestion or contention just sub- 
mitted. The total number of children, according to the census 
of 1920, under 16 years of age is 12,500,000, That is the heritage 
we must hand on to the next generation. The gainfully em- 
ployed children in the 1910 census, in round numbers, were 
2,000,000, or 18.4 per cent, while the gainfully employed children 
of this age in the census of 1920 numbered 1,060,858, or 8.5 per 
cent. In other words, in 10 years the progress has been 50 per 
cent. That is, the number of gainfully employed children has 
shrunk from 2,000,000 to 1,000,000 in 10 years. But go further, 
for figures without analysis are not always illuminating. Of 
this 1,000,000 we find 413,000 engaged in urban or hazardous 
occupations, such as factories, mines, and as clerks, messenger 
boys, sales girls and boys, and urban occupations generally, as 
given by the census of 1920; and therefore about 60 per cent, or 
nearly 600,000 of the 1,000,000, are engaged in agriculture, and 
the number hired to work out on farms is almost negligible. 
The great bulk of the 1,000,000 “ child slaves,” who are held up 
to shock and divert this body from a fair consideration of what 
are the “ necessary " conditions precedent to a favorable vote of 
this House, find employment in open fields, under sunshine and 
in pur® air. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MONTAGUE. 


Yes, 


Mr. HERSEY. Is the gentleman aware that all of the farm 
organizations of the Nation, including the National Grange, with 
one exception, are for this bill? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am not. The gentleman may know 
better than I do, but I have had protest against this measure 
from some farm organizations. But the executive committees 
of some organizations speak without really having had an ade- 
quate referendum on the subject. 

We would largely close up the farms of America if we put 
into effect and enforcement the 18-year limitation. There is 
not a gentleman here who can gainsay that. We would prac- 
tically extinguish the agricultural interests of America if we 
enforce the age limit of 18 or 17 years. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Referring to the executive committees of 
these national organizations, is it not a fact that 14 of the 16 
who sent the letter that went to the members in their national 
conventions ratified this, rather than its being done by legis- 
lative agents? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 

Mr. FOSTER. 
2,020. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 

Mr. FOSTER. No. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I was discussing farm organizations. But 
as the gentleman from Ohio has interrupted me, I take occa- 
sion to say that his work on this subject has been faithful and 
able. If this measure should unfortunately meet the approval 
of the people of the States, its advocates will owe the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Foster] a debt of gratitude. [Applause.] 
He has worked in and out of season and with generosity to the 
members of the committee who differ with him upon this 
subject. 

Mr. Chairman, [I have heretofore observed that about 60 
per cent of these children are working on farms. But the 
figures must be held in their relation te the precise ages of 
the children. There are only abeut 10,000 children in the 
United States under 14 years of age who are working in 
mines, factories, or hazardous occupations, if the census 
figures are to be relied upon. The numbers begin to swell 
as the age advances from 16 to 17 and to 18. When under 
14 years of age, it is evident that the progress in the ameliora- 
tion of the hardships of child labor has been most satisfying. 
Therefore, I submit it is incontrovertible that this reform in 
the several States has been accomplished by reason of the 
interest and patriotism of their own people, and a reform that 
has assumed such enormous proportions and achieved such 
immeasurable success demonstrates that it is not “ necessary ” 
to call to its assistance the extraordinary powers conferred 
by the proposed amendment. 

I shall not discuss constitutional questions, save and except 
the necessity and the wisdom of further adding toe the present 
constitutional powers extracted from the States, and the conse- 
quent disturbance of the proportion and equilibrium of our 
present political system, State and Federal. I incline to think 
that the events and decisions of the last three-quarters of a 
century make conclusive the existence of the power by three- 
fourths of the States to assent to this radical transfer of 
authority, for I doubt if there are longer in existence any 
reserved powers on the part of the States. 

Madison and Jefferson, Marshall and Hamilton, Lincoln and 
Chase would be shocked and grieved at this observation. But 
we might as well admit the prodigious march of Federal con- 
solidation. I even doubt that the clause in the Constitution 
guaranteeing equality of representation in the Senate of the 
several States would withstand an amendment changing our 
form of government and thereby repealing this guaranty. In- 
deed, by the exercise of the amending power our Government 
could be transformed into monarchy or communism, and no 
Supreme Court would venture to rescue our institutions from 
such an abyss. 

The Constitution is daily regarded as a mere statute, and 
no statute is beyond modification or repeal by a subsequent 
statute. We must disregard all history, all tradition, all 
facts, all political philosophy underlying the genesis and de- 
velopment of our free institutions. The Constitution excites 
but little reverence, and the immeasurable achievements there- 
under command scant appraisement. We must leave to other 
republics its example and inspiration. A Gladstone or a Bryce 
may utter encomiums, but we seem wearied with the victories 
of freedom und order achieved by our written organic system 
of government. God grant that my pessimism is unfounded. 


Yes; some have. 
I have one organization here representing 


But that is not a farm organization. 
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3ut is it vain to beg this House to consider that under this 
system of government we have advanced from the weakest of 
peoples to the most powerful in the world? In the hour of our 
strength shall we discard the principles relied upon in the hour 
of our weakness? By these principles the Nation has grown, 
and by their extinction the Nation will perish. 

We hear it asserted in this debate that this Constitution was 
made for the children of America. Sir, the Constitution was 
made as well for the children of the several States, and if we 
submit this amendment for ratification we submi. it not to the 
people as a whole, but to the people of the several States of the 
Union. When the Members of Congress return for reelection 
they return to the people of their several States for their 
official re-creation. The Constitution did not make the States; 
the States made the Constitution. These States gave so much 
to the Constitution and they severally reserved so much for 
themselves, and thus, and thus only, was our dual system of 
government worked out. Fundamentally, domestic concerns 
were retained by the States, and matters affecting all the 





States were by them granted to the Union, and with what | 


success the truth of history will assemble and assess. 

But the proponents of this amendment asseverate that it 
does affect matters common to all the States. What matters? 
The answer is the care and love for children. How attenuated 
the answer! Does not this humane consideration affect not oniy 
all the States of this Union but the civilized States of all the 
world? 

3ut we persist in the inquiry for a more concrete example, 
and the answer is that child labor in one State is in unfair 
competition with adult labor in another State. I deny the 
existence of such competition. I challenge the record of the 
extensive hearings to support this denial. The few children 
going from Massachusetts to Rhode Island, and vice versa, and 
from Pennsylvania into New Jersey, and vice versa, or from 
Pennsylvania or Delaware into Maryland to pick berries are 
too few in numbers to support this argument; indeed, only the 
valor of prejudice will so contend. The assertion, however, is 
made, not in the hearings but in the press, that the competition 
of child labor did seriously prejudice the cotton-mill industry 
of Massachusetts to the advantage of North Carolina. But the 
recital of the census confounds and refutes this assertion. In 
1920 the number of children in the cotton mills of North Caro- 
lina was 4,297 and in Massachusetts 7,264. From these figures 
North Carolina should rather fear competition from Massa- 
chusetts, but I am confident no such fear possesses the repre- 


sentatives of this great progressive State. So the facts drive | 


the exaggerated competition theory to the wall! And I there- 
fore repeat the inquiry, What necessity is there for an amenid- 
ment to prevent an industrial competition that no longer exists? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. For a question. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Something has been said about the in- 
dorsements received for this resolution. I see this was reported 
out in February, and I see, too, in the hearings you had before 
you 22 different resolutions. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I yielded to the gentleman for a question, 
not a statement. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What I wanted to ask is, what one of the 
several resolutions, nearly all of which are different, the 22 
are all different, received these indorsements? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman means the resolutions of- 
fered by 22 Members of this House? 


Mr. RAMSEYER. I said 22 were before the committee, and | 


which one of those received the indorsements of these various 
organizations? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not think any one resolution was 
selected by these organizations. Perhaps few of them have 
read the full texts, but preference was given to the one under 
consideration by the managers of this particular measure, as I 
understand. I doubt if some of these organizations ever read 
the text of this resolution. I doubt if they know of the age 
limit of 18, and I am confident that few farmers of America 
know of the provision fixing this age limit of 18. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Do any of the indorsements go to the 
extent of asking Congress to adopt an amendment to the Con- 
stitution giving Congress the power to regulate the labor of 
children in the homes and on the farms, as this resolution 
does? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. As far as I recall, the facts would neg- 
ative your inquiry. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I now ask your consideration 
of another aspect of this question. Much of the propaganda 
in behalf of this resolution comes from the political agents of 
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the Government, the officials of the United States. And this 
is one of the dangers confronting the American system of 
government. We employ and pay from the Federal Treasury 
large sums of money to establish great brreaus, and then 
these bureaus inaugurate intensive propaganda for their own 
enlargement. We vote sums to bureaus to increase their 
powers and personnel, and behind these bureaucratic walls 
these very officials become irresponsible to the interest and 
deaf to the cry of the people. In the States the proximity 
and responsibility of officials to the people are close, thereby 
giving to the people an interest in and a control over their 
agents, with consequent Increasing knowledge among the pee 
ple of the subjects administered and a more concrete sense of 
obligation of the officials to the people 

The magnitude of our country and people, if nothing else, 
necessitates our dual system of government. Mr. Lincoln de- 
clared in his first inaugural address that— 


to maintain inviolete the rights of the States to order and contro! 
under the Constitution their own affairs by their own judgment ex 
clusively is essential for the preservation of that balance of power 
on which our institutions rest. 


And these institutions, it is obvious to comment, are equally 
the States and the Union. 

Fiske, a great publicist and. historian, also declared that— 

If the day should ever (which God forbid) arrive when the people 
from the different parts of our country should allow their local affairs 
to be administered by prefects sent from Washington, and when self 
government of the States shall have been so far lost as that of the 
departments of France, or even so far as that of the counties of 
England, on that day the progressive political career of the American 
people will have come to an end and the hopes that have been built 
upon it for the future happiness and prosperity of mankind will be 
wrecked forever. 


Chief Justice Chase, in the case of Texas v. Whites (7 
Wallace, 700, 725), decided in 1868, pronounced the Judgment 
that— 


Under the Constitution, though the powers of the States were much 
restricted, still all powers not delegafed to the United States nor pro 
hibited to the States are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the 
people. And we have already had occasion to remark at this term that 
“the people of each State compose a State having its own government 
and endowed with all the functions essential to separate and independ- 
ent existence,’ and that “ without the States in union there could be 
no such political body as the United States." Not only, therefore, can 
there be no loss of separate and independent autonomy to the States 
through their union under the Constitution, but it may be not un 
reasonably said that the preservation of the States and the mainte 
nance of their governments are as much within the design and care of 
the Constitution as the preservation of the Union and the maintenance 
of the National Government. The Constitution In all its provisions 
looks to an indestructible Union, composed of indestructible States 


The “indestructible” state mentioned by this great jurist 
did not contemplate indestructible geographical units with 
feeble and negligible political powers, but an indestructible 
political entity historically recognized for centuries in the 
philosophy of governments as a suvereign state— 
having its own government, and endowed with all the functions essen- 
tial to separate and independent existence. 


Moreover, the corollary is inevitable that in our dual systems 
of governments neither government is authorized to destroy 
the other, but each must respect und preserve the other. 

By amendment after amendment these “ essential functions ” 
are being reduced to impotency. We lop off one limb from the 
tree of the States to engraft it upon the Federal Constitution, 
only to observe the lessening of community responsibility and 
the enfeebling of community vigor. But now comes this radi- 
cal amendment that goes further than the amputation of the 
limb—it digs up the very roots of the tree. [Applause.] 

The administration of the powers conferred by the proposed 
amendment will necessarily invade every community and home. 
Federale espionage will haunt every fireside. But the reply 
is made that the amendment only enables the Federal Govern- 
ment to cooperate, that it will be a system of assistance, and 
not of domination of the States. If this be true, then what is 
the necessity for the amendment? 

The proposed amendment gives power to “ regulate” child 
labor. This word is comprehensive. “ Words are things,” said 
a great man, and seldom, if ever, has this quotation found a 
more powerful thing than the word “regulate.” The power to 
regulate possesses every other power necessary to make the 
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original power effective. The constitutional power to “ regulate 
commerce " affords a striking analogy. The regulation of com- 
merce has grown and expanded beyond the imagination of the 
authors of the Constitution. From “ white slavery” to the own- 
ership, control, and operation of transportation seems a short 
step. But who to-day would deny the constitutionality of this 
exercise of power if Congress were to declare Government own- 
ership and operation essential to effective “ regulation ” of inter- 
state and foreign commerce? The analogies are precise and 
ominous. So a congeries of laws and administrations will inex- 
orably grow out of the power of “ regulation ” conferred by the 
udeption of this amendment. 


Mr. KVALE. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 
Mir. MONTAGUE. Yes. 
Mr. KVALE. Were not the same objections made to the 


eighteenth amendment? 
ginia is interested in that 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Irrespective of the merits or demerits of 
the eighteenth amendment, I imagine no intelligent and fair- 
minded person will controvert the fact that it was intended to 
impair—and has impaired—the original powers of the States. 

Mr. Chairman, the contention has been made in this debate 
that the powers of regulation contained in the proposed amend- 
ment are practically no greater than those attempted to be exer- 
cised under the two Federal statutes heretofore adjudged un- 
constitutional. These two statutes attempted to regulate child 
labor by indirect methods. One by prohibiting the transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce of goods manufactured by child 
labor and the other by taxing such manufacturers. But what 
unprejudiced mind accepts this standard or these indirect regu- 
latory methods as the object or the purpose of the proposed 
constitutional regulation? To ask the question is to answer 
it. So great a power so feebly exercised, never! It is said 
revolutions never backwamd. Surely jurisdictions never 
contract Expansion and multiplication of authority and of 
officials is the inexorable tendency and the inevitable conse- 
quence, 


I know that the gentleman from Vir- 


cr 
BY 


I pause to advert to the argument advanced that these stat- 
utes prescribing indirect regulation have quickened the passage 
of laws on the part of many of the States. But how then can 
we account for the marked decrease, approximately 50 per cent 
in 10 years, in the child labor on farms, when we consider that 
the Federal statutes did not touch or affect this character of 
labor at all? Truth and candor compel the answer that this 
ndvunce or reform was accomplished wholly by the States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This resolution is simply to be submitted 
by us here for the ratification of the States, is it not? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes; I hope, however, to discuss that 
under the five-minute rule. We have had little or no considera- 
tion of the proposed amendments. We have had no member- 
ship to consider the subject. When the roll call was begun 
this morning we had no more than 20 Members present. It 
seems impossible to keep a quorum of 100 unless the point of 
no quorum is made or a roll call ordered. I am depressed 
ut the lack of interest in a subject affecting the very structure 
of our political system. 

I started to observe when interrupted that the key to the 
regulation of child labor will be found in the work permits or 
certificates. The age, physical condition, and education will 
be the vital elements of such permits. The degree or standard 
of edueation fixed by statute or bureau regulation will be 
carried into these certificates. What will be the standard, 
and whatever it is, will it not necessarily largely determine the 
education of our children? Indeed, is net this one of the great 
purposes of the proposed amendment? And will not the exer- 
cise of this power by the Federal bureau substantially control 
the education of the children of the several States? It seems 
self-evident that this will be the result. Thus we behold the 
entering wedge of Federal supervision and control of the 
schools or the educational agencies of the several States. 

The extraordinary limitation of 18 years, with its fatal eco- 
nomic implications, are glossed over in this debate as a limit 
never intended to be reached. Then why retain it? This age 
limit is already applied in the several States; and, if granted, 
who will withhold its ultimate application to all the States? 
lt may not come to-day or to-morrow, but it will as surely come 
us the precession of the equinoxes. 

The difficulties arising out of the diversity of interests, re- 
source’, occupations, temperature and climate, transportaticn, 
und water power are attempted to be met by one vast system of 
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| before these tribunals, 


uniform regulations. How manifestly impossible! And, con- 
versely, how necessary for the States to do what geography 
and climate, interest and pride give them the best opportunity 
to do. 

Mr. Chairman, not only will we have a multitude of Federal 
statutes growing out of this proposed amendment, if adopted, 
but time will develop supplementary and ancillary amendments. 
For example, what will become of those children of 16, 17, and 
18 years of age denied an opportunity to work to support them- 
selves or their families? The answer is that they will be put 
into schools. But who will feed, clothe, and house them? The 
Federal Government must do this. Then will ensue Federal 
amendments for old-age and childhood pensions. So, thick and 
fast will grow amendments, then laws, and more regulations, 
with innumerable officials, administrative agents, and em- 
pleyees not selected or appointed by the people and deaf or 
indifferent to their requests or protests. 

Mr. Chairman, energizing all of this development and guiding 
all of its complex administrative machinery will be the ever- 
present Federal bureau with its army of officials and sub- 
ordinate employees, many of them arbitrary in conduct, arro- 
gant in manners, and inefficient in business. 

The multitude of bureaus, with growing numbers, with 
superior political and partisan skill, spells the end of free 


institutions. The end will come, but it may be through revolu- 
tion. These enormous bureaucratic organizations at Wash- 


ington, labyrinthian in administrative complexity, insensible 
to the feeble pressure, and deaf to the exhausted voices of far 
away constituencies, leave reom to no reformation short of the 
tragedies that have destroyed civilizations. The hope of Amer- 
ican governments is founded upon responsibility, education, 
and love of the masses for their own communities. [Applause.] 

By reason of their superior knowledge and capacity for 
political manipulations, the great officeholding class will 
eventually outreach and overcome the residue of the elector- 
ate. What hope then have the milHons of distant people? 
The Congress of unwieldly numbers, crowded with multiform 
and irrelevant business, straggles to put in motion the complex 
and huge machinery. Indeed, we seem to have reached the 
stage of a Government not by legislation but by the impact of 
organization. [Applause.] Community citizenship is a_ citi- 
zenship of endurance and purpose, a citizenship of honesty and 
economy, a citizenship of courage and responsibility, a citizen- 
ship of faith in Democratic institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that he is of prejudiced and auda- 
cious eredulity who does not believe that this amendment, if 
adopted, will be followed by much supplementary legislation 
and a multitude of regulatory details. For example, how will 
it be administered as respects its violations? Will not pains 
and penalties be imposed for such violations? And what 
courts will pass upon these infractions? The Federal courts, 
of course. Then citizens must go great distances to appear 
Their home vicinages will afford no 
convenience or solace, and the appellate court may be in a 
distant State. 

Great numbers of agents or inspectors will be needed. From 
25 to 100 inspectors to a State will perhaps be required. These 
can not function at less than $2,000, approximately, for each 
official, with their expenses, which I think is a conservative 
estimate, The Washington bureau will cost $500,000. That is a 
total of about $5,000,000 to swell the Budget in a very few 
years. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
short question? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. How is this law administered in the States 
that already have this law? 

Mr. MONTAGUB. I can speak of my own State with some 
eonfidence. There it is administered by competent officials with 
the support and influence of a patriotic citizenship. [Applause.] 
The law in Virginia prohibits all children under 14 from work- 
ing in gainful ocenpations, except gardens, orchards, and farms, 
and all children under 16 are prohibited from working in all 
other gainful occupations save by and in pursuance of work 
certificates duly safeguarded in their issuance. Again, the hours 
of work of all under 16 is not more than six days per week, or 
more than 44 hours for any one week, or more than 8 hours a 
day, or before 7 in the morning or after 6 in the afternoon, 
except upon farms, gardens, and orchards. 

In Virginia the 1920 census gives the total number of children 
of both sexes from 10 to 17 years of age engaged in the follow- 
ing occupations: 
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This includes apprentices to building and hand trades, ma- 
chinists’ apprentices, printers, bookbinders, cigar and tobacco 
factories, iron and steel industries, and lumber and furniture 
industries. I have no doubt of the rapid reduction in the ages 
of the small numbers now working in mines and mills of the 
State. The figures, however, for the whole State afford much 
hope in the steady and rapid growth in the reduction of all 
forms of child labor. 

Mr. DOWELL. I may say to the gentleman that it will be 
administered in the same way. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The State administration will be sup- 
planted by the Federal administration. The State will wither 
whenever its administrative functions compete with Federal 
administrative functions. The larger organism, with highly 
paid administrative agents, will in time usurp and supplant the 
smaller organism, which when dormant or feebly active will 
find reaction, inefficiency, and then autocracy and corruption in 
the larger unit. 

Mr. MICHENER. Was that the effect of the child Tabor law 
in vour State? Did not the Federal statutes, as a matter of 
fact, stimulate State action? 

Mr. MONTAGUF. No. No more than similar activities in 
other States and the humane laws throughout the world. The 
agents who established the Federal Child Bureau understood the 
situation. They felt their way cautiously. They wished first 
to get the camel’s nose under the tent, and later they would 
drive the multitudinous caravan through its broken folds. The 
result here will be the establishment of a great bureaucracy 
that will end in the suppression of local activities and the seduc- 
tion of the citizen from his duties to the community to the 
blandishments of high place, secure in its immunity from 
popular needs or desires. [Applause.] The highest duty of 
American citizenship is to strengthen the responsibility and 
opportunity of local and State governments. These communities 
constitute the sources of democratic powers and democratic 
aspirations which we should nourish and encourage. The hour 
demands that we add no more power to the Federal Govern- 
ment by constitutional amendments. The progress of child labor 
laws enacted by the several States is full of encouragement, and 
we should continue the development and administration of 
these laws. We must build our governments from the founda- 
tions. This Federal amendment inverts the pyramid, which, 
resting upon its narrow apex, will sooner or later lose its center 
of gravity or buckle and crumble under its inverted and ex- 
panding base. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Butwink tr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, in the short time allotted 
to me I am unable to go into detail on the far-reaching effects 
of the proposed constitutional amendment. 

Section 1 of House Joint Resolution 184 provides: 

The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. 


In speaking against the passage of this amendment by the 
House, I want it distinctly understood that I am not in favor of 
child labor. I am in favor of the several States enacting laws, 











as they have done, and enforcing them for the benefit of the chil 
dren of America. I am against the further centralization of 
power and the further creation of bureaus in Washington by 
the Federal Government. As has been stated by many speakers 
on this floor, the destruction of all governments in the past has 
been brought about by the centralization of power. Too great 
centralization of power in any government makes it tyrannical 
and the ultimate result has always been a revolution by the 
oppressed people. 

In analyzing the proposed amendment we find, first, not only 
are the States deprived of control but every parent in the coun- 
try gives the control of his child in regard to work or labor to 
the Federal Government until that child reaches the age of 18; 
Second, that regardless of the kind of labor, whether agricul! 
ture or manufacturing, whether injurious or not injurious, 
whether necessary or not, control of the child’s labor is granted 
to the Federal Government. 

3ut it is said by many that Congress will never prohibit the 
labor of children on farms and those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. The question then is, Why is it necessary to give this 
power to the Federal Government? We have no way of judging 
the future except by the past, and in all instances the Federa! 
Government has assumed all the power granted it, and a little 
more besides. In regard to the labor of children on farms, just 
recently a little booklet was mailed to every Congressman by 
the National Child Labor Committee, and in it we find, accord 
ing to the census of 1920, that 1,060,858 boys and girls between 
10 and 15 years of age are tabulated as child laborers. Of this 
number, 647,309 were engaged in agricultural pursuits. From 
several paragraphs of this booklet I read, “Agriculture is the 
only important field of work entirely uncontrolled by legisla- 
tion.” Again, “ The South, because of its agricultural character. 
still leads in child labor.” And further, “Agriculture employs 
three-fifths of the million child laborers,” and “ investigation 
shows that there are many of these at work in sugar-beet fields. 
cranberry bogs, cotton plantations, and other agricultural pur 
suits throughout the country.” Further, “The 1920 census was 
taken in January, a season when little or no agricultural work 
is being done,” hence “many children who ordinarily follow 
agricultural occupations are reported by their parents as hay- 
ing no employment.” “The Southern States have a larger per 
centage of child labor than any other section of the country 
because of the predominance of agriculture there.” Again, 
“Child labor in agriculture does not mean running errands, 
doing a few chores, or occasionally helping in the field.” “ The 
census counts as farm laborers all those children whose labor 
constitutes a material addition to the labor income of the farm,” 
and “thousands of children besides those working on home 
farms are hired out as farm laborers or contract with other 
families to work on other people’s land.” This booklet devotes 
many other paragraphs to the labor of children in agricultura! 
work. I have read this much in order that the Members of the 
House may be informed as to the meaning and intent of those 
who are attempting to press this amendment through the House. 
Let no one deceive himself that these organizations contemplate 
prohibiting the working of children in the manufacturing estab- 
lishments and mines only. 

If his amendment were adopted, and Congress passed the 
necessary laws in compliance therewith, we would find that 
power would be given to a bureau to enforce the law and, 
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as stated by one in the Child Labor Bureau, the key to the 
situation would be the certificate issued by the bureau, and 
unless the bureau issued this certificate no child could even 
wash until reaching the age of 18 years;- In order to secure 
a certificate there would be four requisites: First, conclusive 


proof of the child’s age; second, the physical ability of the 


applicant; third, the educational training of the applicant; 
and fourth, the kind of work to be engaged in. Under the 
third requisite a Federal agent would examine the child under 
1S to determine whether or not it has sufficient education to 


comply with the requirements of the bureau, and if it did not 
the application for certificate would be rejected. In the South 
we have many hundreds of negroes who fail, or refuse, to 
advantage of the public-school system, and would be 
thrdWn upon the community without work. 


take 


Let us suppose again that this amendment is udopted and 
Congress passes the necessary laws, what is the next legisla- 
tion that will be asked for? There may be many children 


with one or both parents dead, who are unable to go to school 
on account of lack of money. Congress will then be asked to 
pass laws granting widows’ pensions and bounties for chil- 
dren itn that they may attend school until they have 
reached the required age. 

Every State in the Union now has child labor laws, and as 
part of my remarks I am inserting the list of States with the 
minimum age each State allows children to engage in em- 
ployment in factories, and so forth; 


order 


STATE LAWS RELATIVE TO EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN FACTORIES 


Alabama, prohibited under 14. 
Arizona, prohibited under 14, 
license, 


(Exception, boy 10 to 14 may, upon 
school heurs work at labor not harmful.) 

Arkansas, prohibited under 14. 

California, prehibited under 15. 
var 

Colorado, prehibited under 14. 
vacation.) 

Connecticut, prohibited under 14. 

Del prohibited under 14. 
term on special permit.) 

Florida, prohibited under 14. 
under 14. (Exception, 
orphan or bas widowed dependent mother.) 

ldaho, prohibited under 14. 

Illinois, prohibited under 14. 

Indiana, prohibited under 14. 

Iowa, prohibited under 14. 
prohibited under 14. 

Kentucky, prohibited under 14. 

louisiana, prohibited under 14. 

Maine, prehibited under 15. 

Maryland, prohibited under 14. 

Massachusetts, prohibited under 14. 

Michigan, prohibited under 15, 

Minnesota, prohibited under 14, 

Mississippi, girl prohibited under 14, boy 12. 

Missouri, prohibited under 14. 

Montana, prohibited under 16. 

Nebraska, prohibited under 14. 

Nevada, prohibited under 14. 

New Hampshire, prohibited under 14. 

New Jersey, prohibited under 14. 

New Mexico, prohibited under 14, 

New York, prohibited under 14. 

North Carolina, prohibited under 14. (Exception, boy 12 on special 
permit outside school hours. Only 66 so employed during 1923.) 

North Dakota, prohibited under 14. 

Ohio, prohibited under 16. (Exception, child 14 outside school term.) 

Oklahoma, prohibited under 14. 

Oregon, prohibited under 14. 
term.) 

Pennsylvania, prohibited under 14. 

Rhode Island, prohibited under 14. 

South Carolina, prohibited under 14. 

South Dakota, prohibited under 15. 

Tennessee, prohibited under 14 

Texas, prohibited under 15. 

Utah, prohibited under 14. 

Vermont, prohibited under 14. 

Virginia, prohibited under 14. 

Washington, prohibited under 14. (Exception, child 12 on permit of 
superior court judge in case of poverty.) 


outside 


(Exception, child 12 during school 


ation.) 
(Exception, child 12 during summer 


aware 


(Exception, child 12 outside school 


Georgia, prohibited child 12 


on permit if 


Kansas, 


(Exception, child 12 ontside of school 
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West Virginia, prohibited under 14. 

Wisconsin, prohibited under 14. (Exception, child 12 during school 
vacation. ) 

Wyoming, prohibited under 14. 


In my opinion North Carolina has one of the best laws of 
eny State in the Union. ‘The officials are vigilant and are 
enforcing the law, and if there is any weakness in the law 
in North Carolina I for one am willing to see that the law is 
strengthened in order that my State may have the best law 
on this subject of any of the States. 

On account of the far-reaching consequences of this amend- 
ment, were it adopted, on account of the dangers of bureau- 
cracy and centralization of power, I believe it my duty to vote 
against this amendment. 

As part of my remarks I insert a letter from Mr. E. F. 
Carter, executive officer of the North Carolina State Child 
Welfare Commission, and his statement in regard to the oper- 
ation of the present law in North Carolina, together with a 
brief synopsis of the North Carolina child labor law. For 
the information of the House, the North Carolina child labor 
law was passed by the legislature before the first Federal law 
was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States: 

Tun Norta Carorrna Stare CHILD WeLFans COMMISSION, 
Raleigh, N. C., April 19, 1924. 
Hon. Atrrep L. BULWINKIES, 
| Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
| 
| 
i 


Dear Mr. BULWINKLE: According to your request I am Incloring 
you a statement of the terms of the North Carolina child labor law, 
its rules and standards. In addition a copy of a report to be published 
in two of our leading college journals has also been mailed for your 
review. The tables showing the certificates of children for employ- 
ment as well as the actual.number found employed in North Carolina 
have also been inclosed. 

Particularly striking is the statement that in the face of the tre- 
mendous growth of our manufacturing in North Carolina that we 
have experienced a very great reduction in the employment of children 
since it has come under State supervision. 

Another outstanding fact is that the State has required a physical 
examination of all its children since March 1, 1922, and a volume of 
corrective health work has been accomplished through cooperation with 
the public health officers of North Carolina. Although this rule for 
physical examination was effective March 1, 1922, as far as we are 
able to ascertain, the administration of the Federal law did not re- 
gard it before the law was annulled May 12, 1922. 

The educational force of our work has possibly shown the greatest 
results. As high as 85 per cent of its children over 14 years of age 
certified in some of the industrial plants were found to have volun- 
tarily returned to school. 

I am also inclosing a clipping of our first report, showing the 
number of recommendations made in cooperation with manufacturers 
and business managers for the public welfare of the people. We 
fee] that truly a great work is being done In North Carolina, and 
that the law is founded upon correct principles for child-labor admin- 
istration, and that the measure of good that may be accomplished ts 
inestimable. 


Very truly yours, B. F. Carrer. 





Tsp Norra Cazouina Stars CHILD WELFaRB COMMISSION, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


PROMISED OP SOLVING HER CHILD-BMPLOX MENT 
PROBLEM 


The North Carolina General Assembly had a broad conception of 
the needs of the child when the present child labor law was enacted 
combining its mandatory sections with these ef compulsery school 
attendance. It gave a common ground upon which the citizens of this 
great Commonwealth may unite in advancing the education, health, 
and public welfare of its children. The creation of the State child 
welfare commission fer the administration of this law is unique in 
its organization, but not in the principles incorporated and the powers 
delegated to the commission. 

The superintendent of public instruction, the secretary of the State 
beard of health, and the commissioner of public welfare are named as 
ex officio a State child welfare commission. To this assembly ef com- 
missioners the general assembly delegated the power to formulate such 
rules and regulations as it deemed necessary in the administration of 
the laws, also to authorize an executive secretary, field agents for 
inspection, and local county officers for enforcement of the laws. The 


NORTH CAROLINA HAS 
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county superintendent of public welfare and schools has been specially 
designated as the authorized agent in each county. 
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In all 10 rules have been passed by the commissiom which have 
the force of law. In addition, 21 standards for children employed 
have been. adopted. which. codified. the. terms of the law and made a 
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stricter application of their requirements for employment, hours, cer- 
tification, and physical conditions. These rules and standards have | 


placed North Carolina in the lead with eight other States requiring 
a physical examination of children before entering employment, and 
1 to S32 requiring some kind of a school record of the grade and 
standing of the child in school before certification. 

Aiter the first 17 months’ period. closing November 30, 1920, a 
total of 3,925 inspections of industrial and business places was re 
perted. These reports showed a large volume of work had been ac- 
complished in the interest of the child through cooperation with the 
comnrunity, the school, public-health directors, business aud: industrial 
leaders, and civic organizations by assisting in promoting wholesome 
recreation centers, with directors, organized community programs, 
centralized in community buildings: and scliools, vocational training, 
and corrective health work. The incoming general assembly recog- 
nized the tremendous force of this programr and increased the appro- 
priations of the commission. This enabled the commission to approve 
the broadening of the several phases of work in the supervision of 
child labor and adopt the plan submitted by the executive secretary 
after a careful study of the most efficient commissions’ administering 
similar laws. The plan, briefly speaking, was the application of the 
principles of the block system of inspection to the county as a unit 
of opevation. It. provided a uniform plan of certification of children 
for employment in each county, a local record for reference of each 
child, a consplete inspection or special visit to each industry and bust- 
ness place in the county coming under the terms of the law. These 
reports gave an intelligent understanding to the commission of the 
physical conditions of the plant or place of business, industrial hy- 
giene, its health or machinery hazards, as well as the moral sur- 
roundings. The efficiency of this plan is recognized in the report of 
1% months ending June 30, 1922, which shows 5,555 inspections during 
that period. 

On May 15, 1922, when the Federal law was declared unconstitu- 
tional, it found the commission and its machinery, State and county, 
organized and equipped to supervise and direct the child life of our 
State upon a broader plan, a closer and more intimate relation to the 
child and the agencies of the State that have the greatest influence 
in creating: good citizenship. 

Through the medium of the State and county’ organizations the 
commission was enabled’ for the first time to make a survey of the 
child employment in the State and check against exch place wiiere 
chilfren were employed and distover the actual number of children 
working in the places enumerated in the law in North Carolina: This 
work was’ accomplished by the authorized agents of the contmission 
and the reports filed in the office for tabulation over the signed signa- 
tures of its authorized agents. 

The certification of chilfiren in North Carolina is given in three 
comparative periods, contrasting the certification of children for 
employment during each period with those of the United States 
census and the number actually found employed as a result of the 
survey. 

The United States census of 1920 reported 6,244 children working 
in the manufacturing industries of this State; the State statisties for 
labor reported 6,623 for the same period. The eight months’ survey 
ending March 1, 1924, reported 4,691 children 14 and 15 years of age 
actually employed in North.Carolina, or a 33 per cent reduction in the 
employment of children since the State took over the complete super- 
vision of this work. The decrease, therefore, in the employment of 
children is rather significant, in view of the fact of the remarkable 
advancement in the industrial growth of our State. 

The survey of the children actually employed began July 1,.1923, in 
the midst of the vacation period of school and ended in the mid-term of 
the school which gives the peak of vacation employment as well as any 
influence the school, may have upon employment of children. Im. all, 
1,939 business and. industrial places were visited and 2,089 inspections 
were made in connection with these places. These inspections included 
462 cotton mills with 3,160 children employed, 143 hosiery mills with 
598 children. employed, 125 furniture plants with. 127 children em- 
ployed, 1,219 miscellaneous plants with 446 children. employed, which 
included ail other places not. otherwise reported. The tobacco fae- 
tories included in this group employed 360 children. 

The per cent. of North Carolina's children. working. between the ages 
of 14 and 15 years is found to be 3.5,. This is far below a number 
of the other States, some of which assume to rank with North Carolina 
in her textile position. 

A total of 66 violations were found in the survey. This is less than 
1 per cent. The enforcement of the law in general hae received hearty 
cooperation, and in all cases where violations were found the children 
wert immediately removed and the superintendent and the foreman 





given: notice of the vielation. Our last biennial report di ered that 
in. 19 cases our agents had to resort to court 
ends. designed by the law. 


tion in securing the 


The certification by periods and the study of the ages of the children 
reflect some interesting variations. At the close of the period July 1, 
1922, it was found that 7,283 children had been certified for employ 
ment during the biennial? period of 19 months 

Of this number 2,875, or 49 per cent, were white boys 14 and 15 
years of age. The white girls. numbered 2,979, or 51 per cent. The 
colored children 14 and 15 years of age numbered 246, or 8 per cent 
of the total number of this age certified. A total of 364, or 6 per cent 
of the children whose age was doubtful, was established to be over 16 
years of age. This did not include approximately 2,500 children who 
were found to- have passed their sixteenth birthday when the State 
took up the certification of all- children 14-to 16 years of age after the 
Federal law was declared unconstitutional. 


Vacation employment certificates for boys 12 to 14 years of age 
were issued to 819 boys, or 11 per cent. Of this number 754, or 92 
per cent, were white boys. Those 12 years of age received 269, or 34 
per cent, of the certificates, and those 13 years of age received 485, or 
64 per cent. The colored boys numbered 65, or 8 per cent. The 12- 
year old boys received 20, or 31 per cent, of the certificates, and the 
13-year old boys received 45, or 69 per cent; of the certificates. The 
opening of the fall term of the schools found 268, or 33 per cent, 
had reached their fourteenth birthday. The 67 per cent were required 
by the compulsory school law to return to school. 


At the close of the year, June 30, 1923, it was found that a total of 
10,425 certificates had been issued during the year. Boys and girls 
14 and 15 years of age recetved 8,638, or 83 per cent, of this number. 
White boys. and. girls received: 8,079, or 93.6 per cent. The white boys 
were issued 4,063, or 50.3 per cent, while the white girls of this age 
were issued 4,016, or 49.7 per cent, of the total for white children: 
Colored children 14 and 15 years of age received 554, or 6.4 per cent, 
of the total certificates issued. Colored boys 14 and 15 years of age 
received 354, or 63.9 per cent, and colored girls recetyved 200, or 36.1 
per cent. 


Vacation employment certificates were issued during the year. to 
1,065, or 10 per cent, of the total certificates issued to children. White 
boys 12 and 13 years of age received 981, or 92 per cent, of these 
certificates. The boys 12 years of age received 363, or 37 per cent, 
and those 13 years of age received 618, or 63 per cent, of the cer- 
tificates. The colored boys 12 and 13 years old received 84, or 7.89 
per cent, of the certificates. The colored boys 12 years of age received 
28, or 33 per cent, and the boys 13 years of age received 56, or 67 
per cent, of the certificates, 

A compartson of the number of children certificated and thefr ages 
suggests certain influences in connection with this work. For example, 
it is found’ that about 35 per cent of the white boys 12 years of age 
received vacation «employment certificates, whereas about 65 per cent 
of the white’ boys 13 years’ of age were certified for vacation employ- 
ment. This reflects the opinion, I believe, commonly expressed thatthe 
employment of a child of this tender age is very limited’ in any 
particular vocation, and it is a practice to certificate them only 
for light employment and in places where it is more or less inter 
mittent. 

The children 14 and 15 years of age appear to have been well 
balanced in the number of boys and giris entering employment. At 
the close of the 1922 period we find the white girls are 2 per cent In 
advance of the boys. This situation waw reversed fn the 1923 period, 
and we fihd’ the boys have gained about tiree points of I per cent 
in advance of the girls. 

While the boys and girls 14 and 15 years of age appear to be bal- 
anced in thely number, it is discovered that about one-Half or 48 
per cent less children 1S years of age are certified for employment. 
This. supports the evidence of the return to school of children after 
their first year in vacation employment. This evidence was discovered 
in the larger industrial counties and centers in which the agents 
checked the certificates fssued with the children over 14 years of age 
which had voluntarily returned to school. In one fndustrtal place 85 
per cent of the clifldren thus certificated were found to have returmed 
to school. While a general surviy of the school tendency could not 
be’ completed, it is evident that the more highly organized tndustrial 
eenters average around 60 per cent of the children returning to 
school. 


The entry of colored children ih industry fias been very limited fn 
North Carolina. A few textile plants have attempted to opernte 
with colored people. Tobacco plants, laundries, dry cleaners, delivery 
service, atid slioe shine estalilfsiments are found to cover the major 
portion of their activities. This emphasizes that agriculture and 
lomestic service remain the larger field of work for the colored 
people: 
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Comparison of the number of children certificated and their ages 


CERTIFICATES ISSUED, 1922 














Age 12 Age 13 Age 14-15 Age 16 
i | | : 
Total Per cent | : =— ——1| All ages 
Number er cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number , Per ceat 
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Colored girl 


200 
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The actual number of children employed in North Carolina after @| although I am also proud of the Kentucky generation that 
survey of eight months of the industries in the State | followed, my pride in Virginia comes back this morning when I 
Cotton mills inspected__—_- i cient o 462 | have the very great and high honer of following the ex-Gov- 


Hosiery mills inspected aan 143 | ernor of Virginia, who has used all the virtue of the voice, the 
Furniture plants inspected hiaiebdiieieiandiuallen > 125 : 


Miscellaneous plants inspected RO 8 alist vicar rib "~~ 4.209 | genius of gesture, the symmetry of syntax, and the power of 
fotal number different plants visited_.__._._._._._____~- _. 1,939 | great argument. Gentlemen, I submit that if he could not 
fon tens oe oe - 988 | argue this constitutional question in 30 minutes it will be im- 
Children employed in hosiery mills......~.~.~............... ' 598 | Possible for a grandson of Virginia, myself, to argue it in five. 
Children employed in furniture mills.........._.-__- in ilihichdcaleoedl 127 But I can not refrain from saying that I hail from a district 
Children employed in miscellaneous mills--------------------- 446 | which is great in itself. The district which I have the honor 
Children employed in tobacco mills__- sdecdiltabaiiieg eccieiniia os = 360 


to represent here in this House, in this American House of 
Commons, is, as most of you know, the entire State of Illinois— 
in other words, Illinois at large. This district has a population 
approaching 7,000,000 souls, over 2,000,000 manly men, over 
2,000,000 noble women, over 2,000,000 precious darling children, 


The North Carolina child labor law provides for the fol- 
lowing: 

1, Children 14 to 16 years of age may be employed 10 hours 
per day or 60 hours per week. 





2. Boys 12 to 14 years of age may secure vacation employ- | whose prosperity and welfare to-day in this period of peace, 
ment certificates to be employed not more than eight hours | and whose fortitude and physical endurance in the period of 
per day. | war which will come with to-morrow, lie in your hands and in 

3. No child under 16 years of age may be employed before | mine—in other words, in the manner in which we perform the 
6G a. m. or after 9 p. m. sacred trust imposed upon us, to give aid and comfort to our 

4. No child under 16 years of age may be employed in a mine | most precious possession, the childhood, the child life of 
or quarry. America. 

5. The rules of the commission require a child to have a This splendid State, this superb congressional district, Ili- 
position and a signed application from,the employer before | nois, favors overwhelmingly this so-called child labor amend- 
issuing a certificate. ment, which will give the Congress the right to pass child labor 

6. A signed statement of the age by the parents and their | laws. 
consent to the child’s entering employment. Without regard to party or creed or circumstances, there have 

7. A bona fide contemporary record of the birth date and | poured in upon me nearly a thousand letters—not the ordinary 
age of the child. propaganda—urging this amendment. Among the appeals are 

8. A physician’s certificate certifying that the child is physi- | those of the Illinois State Federation of Labor, the Illinois State 
cally qualified for the employment that it is going to enter. Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 

9. A personal knowledge of the place of business or industry, | Sociation, the Young Women’s Christian Association, and a 
the nature of the work, and its surroundings before the author- | number of the bravest and biggest of the American Legion, and 
ized agent can issue a permit. nearly every welfare organization in the whole State—in short, 

10. No child can be employed with symptoms of disease con- | @!l classes and conditions. 
tributory to retardation or disability. I would have voted for this amendment without these ap- 

11. No child can be employed when determined by physical | Pe@ls, but I mention them to show that neither the awful de- 
examination that employment is injurious to health. struction of States so solemnly predicted by the distinguished 

12. No child can be employed with surrounding conditions | Seotleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] nor the exquisite 
injurious to morals. an a cars witty gentleman from Texas [Mr. Lan- 

3. No child. cé ve employed wi serous »y HAM] frightens hois. 
ae ead in | mployed with dangerous employment Conceding, as ait a’ comedte: this. “Ce ‘apis Ala te 

Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend my remarks in the | Precious, is most precious, and a most sacred charge of ours, 

Recon. , why should we not heed him as he appears before us now? 


a ‘ —— ; He is here. 
The CHAIRMAN. That privilege has been granted. Does 7 . 
any other gentleman care to yield time? One of the sweetest singers in America was Eugene Field, of 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the | /limois. He it was who said: 


gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YArss]. With trumpet and drum the children come, 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from [Illinois is recog- Marching so proudly with trumpet and drum, 
nized for five minutes. [Applause.] This way and that way they march so fine 
Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Till they march right into this heart of mine. 
1 think I have on at least a previous occasion expressed the Well, to-day, they are, so to speak, marching into this Cham- 


very great joy and pride which I have always taken in the} ber. Why not? Having marched into our hearts, why not 
fact that my forefathers came from Virginia. [Applause.] And | march into this Chamber? 





vr 
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Manhood came here—the old veteran, also the veteran o* the 


World War—and he was not denied. Womanhood came here, | 


‘demanding suffrage and also prohibition; she was not denied. 
Foreign governments came here, and were not denied. We let 
Bnzland have four of our billions, and we let France have 
three and a half billions. And even princes and kings came 
here and were not denied. Our sympathy for Belgium was 
such that when her King came he carried away with him a 
pank draft. 

And now comes the child—‘ and of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” It was said of Lincoln ‘that “his wisdom was like 
unto the wisdom of little children.” May that wisdom of his 


guide us as we, in our time, are. called upon ‘to deal with the | 


littie child. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10: minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Masor]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. [Applause.] 


Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of | 


the committee, as a member of the committee which veted 


favorably to report the reselntion providing that “the Congress | 


shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the lahor of 
persons under 18 years of age,” and asa Member of this Con- 
gress who intends to vote to submit this proposition to the 


States for their consideration, I want te make a few remarks | 


and give to the committee my views on the subject. At the out- 
set I desire to say that in the course of the hearings representa- 
tives of the following national organizations urged favorable 
action on the amendment: 


American Assoclatien of University Women. 

American Federation. of Labor. 

American Federation. of Teachers. 

American Home Econamics Association. 

Commissien on the church.and social service, Federal Council of the 

’ Churches of, Christ: in.Ameri¢a. 

Demoeratic National Committee. 

General Fetieration of Wemen's Clubs. 

Girls’ Friendiy Society m.America. 

Natienal Child Labor. Committee. 

National Gouncil of Catholic Wemen. 

National Council of Jewlsh Wemen. 

National Council of Mothers and: Parent-Teacher Associations, 

National Council of Wemen. 

National Education Association. 

National Federation of Business and. Professional Women's Clubs. 

National, League of Women Voters. 

National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

National Women's Trade Union. League. 

Republican, National Cem mittee. 

Service Star, Legion. 

Young Wemen’s Christian Association. 

‘The : State legislatures. of six States—Californla, Massachusetts, Ne- 
yada, North Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin—have petitioned Con- 
gress to submit an amendment, 

It will be remembered, that President Harding and. President. Coolldge 
have both recommended to Congress the submission ofa child lebor 
amendment to the States, the former in his message of December 9, 
1922, the latter on December 6, 1923. The late President Wilsen was 
an enthusiastic supporter of the principle,of Federal regulation and 
-persenaljy .urged its importance on;both Congress and the country as 
a whole. The platform of the National Republican, Party for 1920 con- 
talus the following clause : 

“ The Republican Party stands for a Federal child labor law and 
fer its rigid enforcement. If, the.present law.is found unconstitu- 
tional or ineffective, we shall seek other: means to enable Congress 
to prevent the evils of. child labor.” 

The National Democratic Party in that year made the following 
deciaration : 

“We urge cooperation with the States for the protection .of 
child life through infancy and :materpity care,:in the prohibition 
of child Jabor, and by adequate appropriations,for the Children's 
Bureau and the Women’s Bureau in the Departments of Laber.” 


In the consideration of an amendment to our Constitution 
I think it well to bear in mind that this Government is the 
people’s Government. When Columbus discovered America 
he discovered a great country, but the American people have 
made it not only a great mation but the greatest nation in the 
world, and the people ought ‘to ‘have a right ‘to do what ‘they 
«please with their own. If ‘the Government ‘is not what they 
owould ‘have it, it is their own fault. But I do say and con- 
tend that swe, as their representatives, when requested by a 
(fair pereentage of the citizenship of our country to submit 
to them any proposition to amend the organic law of their 
country, ought to give them an opportunity to do so. The 


| 

Censtitution of the United States was adopted by the American 
people and provides the manner in which that decument can 
be amended. If amendments were never intended why was 
such provision inserted? As ably stated by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Montacur] we have the right to amend 
the Constitution of the United States when two-thirds of the 
Members of both Houses deem it necessary. And the amenitl- 
ment, when so submitted, shall-be adopted by three-fourths of 
the States in the Union before it becomes effective. 

Now, gentlemen, I believe that the constitutional provisions 
for ratifying amendments to the Constitution by the States sub- 
mitted by Congress are defective and should be remedied. 
There is 1a prepesed constitutienal amendment now pending 
| before the Judiciary Committee of the House, known as the 
Wadworth-Garrett amendment, which I believe Congress 
should adopt before any other amendment is sent to the States 
for ratitication. [Applause] 

It now frequently happens that when we submit an amend- 
ment we find legislatures that were elected before the proposi- 
tien: was ever theught of in Congress, and I believe we should 
provide that:at least ene branch of the State legislature shall 
be elected after the proposition has been submitted to the 
States,so as to give the people an opportunity to vote for ‘their 
Inembers, with the preposition in view. If that were dene, the 
| people themselves would know they were voting for rep- 
resentatives who would vote on an amendment to the organic 
law of'the land. I believe we can trust to the good, sound 
judgment of the American people to make such changes as 
they see proper in the Constitution. 

Now, gentiemen, I want to remind you that we are not at 
this time voting fer the enactment of any child-laber legislation ; 
and if we were voting for’ the enactment of child-labor legisla- 
tion, I do not believe ‘this Cengress, or any other Congress, 
| would ever enact a law providing that children under 18 years 
of age should not he permitted to work on the farms ofthe 
country... My confidence in the intelligence of »the ‘membership 
of Cengress would allay my ‘fears of any such performance. 

The first proposal that was ever submitted to Congress in 
the way of a Pederal law to prevent the exploitation ‘of children 
was a bill to prevent the employment .of children in factories 
and mines, and mo ome tightly constituted would favor putting 
children to work in ‘mines, factories, or sweatshops. ‘In other 
words, we are against ‘the -exploitation of child labor ‘in 
factories, mines, or ‘shops, but are net oppesed to children from 
10 to 18 years old performing suitable work en the farm. 

Mr. RAMSEPYER. Will the»gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAJOR. of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAMSBEYER. The gentleman is on the Judiciary Oom- 
mittee, which teported ont this proposed amendment? 

Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAMSBHYER. I agree with ‘the last proposition which 
| the gentleman just advanced ‘and I am seeking light here. | 
| Want to know why the comniittee did net limit the proposal to 
| what the gentleman: hes just suggested ; that is, regulating the 
jabor of children in: mines and ‘factories instead of conferring 
upon Gongress power also ‘to regulate: the laber of children in 
the home and on the farm and many other places where there 
never has been any attempt ‘to reculiate? 

Mr. MAJOR of ‘Missouri. I will tell my distinguished col- 
jeague from lowa(that L could mot tell you why this amendment 
was adopted or was drafted in the particular form it is, ether 
than to ‘say that all-of the organizations—seme 15 or: more— 
that advocated it asked it in this form,:and their: reason was, I 
suppose, that in certain vocations children under 18: years af 
| age should not be permitted to work, and they had confidence in 
| the ‘Congress to see that no law was passed including then. 
That is the only reason I can give you, ‘sir. 

Mr. RAMSBPYDR. ‘hen why iinciude power ‘to regulate such 
laber en the farm and in ‘the-homes? Whry-sheuld we confer a 
| power on Congress that nobody ever expects Congress to exer- 
| cise? In other words, we never confer ‘power upon Congress 
| unless we expect Congress to exercise that power, and hereto- 
fore Congress has always proceeded to exercise all the power 
conferred. Why :not limit 10? [Applause.) 

Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. I want to say to the gentleman 
from ‘Iowa, as I stated before, that when a respectable per- 
centage of our citizenship requests us, net as their guardians, 





| put as their Representatives, for an eppertunity to express’ 


themselves on an amendment to the organic law of this 
country, What excuse have you or any other Member for re- 
fusing that request? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Just a question there. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will'the gentieman yield? 


i The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield, amd if go; to 


| whom? 
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Mr. FOSTER. Perhaps the gentleman had in mind a fact 
which the gentleman from Iowa has overlooked, that each of 
the 48 States has never seen fit to putuon such a restriction 
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and neither did the Federal Government in the two acts that 
were p assed. They did not have the apprehension that the | 
ventleman has as to the exercise of reserve powers, many of 
hich are not exercised, whereas the gentleman assumes that 
ey are all exercised by Congress. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. I have received letters from organi- 
zations 


Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. Mr. 
not being taken out of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. Does the 
vield? 

Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. I can not yield further then. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I would like to have light from the 


gentleman decline to 


committee; and certainly if we can not get it from the com- 
mittee, where are we to get it? Does the gentleman refuse 
to vield for a question? 

Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. Yes, sir. I think I have done 
pretty well by you. You have used most of my time. 


Now, here is the proposition as I look at it: We had ex- 
haustive hearings before the committee. 1 believe we have 
gone too far in the centralization of power here in Washington, 
und I believe that the creation of these boards and the control 
of a grent many of the questions that we bave control of here 
in Washington could be better controlled by the States, but 
that is a question for the people to decide, and if they conclude, 
uiter the matter is thoroughdy thrashed out in the States, to 
adopt these amendments, why have they not the right to do so? 

Mr. LEA of California. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

Mr, LEA of California. If the committee is willing for the 
people of the country to take an intelligent and responsible 
part in this amendment to the Constitution, why did you not 
refer it to conventions of the States? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, That right has been granted. 

Mr. MAJOR of Missouri. I would like to state in con- 
clusion of my remarks that my position, concisely stated, is 
simply this: That the question involved here is not one of the 
enactment of legislation but, on the other hamd, is whether or 
not we will accede to the request of a very large number of 
our citizens for an opportunity to vote on the proposition that 
Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. There has been much 
Said before the committee in its hearings on both sides of this 
proposition but without regard to the merits or demerits of 
whether or not the question could be best handled by the States 
or by the Federal Government. I am of the opinion that we 
should give the people of the States the right to vote on the 
proposition, bearing in mind that this is a Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, and we their repre- 
sentatives are their servants and not their guardians. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to myself. How much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has 38} 
minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I will not be able 
to yield for interruptions, and I will ask the Chair to be good 
enough to protect me in order not to take up time in refusing 
to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas states that he 
does not care to yield during his address. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I regret exceedingly to find my- 
self in disagreement with the majority of the Committee on 
the Judiciary and especially with important groups of our 
people for whom I have the highest respect and with whom 
I am usually in accord. 

I can not profess myself entirely free from the influences 
which incline human conduct toward the paths of easy progress. 
I would not be so hypocritical as to profess myself at all times 
untempted by the whisperings of political expediency. But in 
this instance, at least, I am conscious that no motive of self- 
* interest and no prompting of cowardice has helped to shape my 
decision. Maybe I am wrong in my position. But this I know; 
I feel that I am right, with a conviction which I could not 
ignore without knowing in my own heart that in the presence 
of a great responsibility I had made political merchandise of 


Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to re- 


Chairman, this is certainly | 
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In matters of current legislation there is sometimes here a 
lighter view of public responsibility, and individuals and par- 
ties play for positions of political advantage, with only inei- 
dental hindrance and hurt to the public interest. But when 
we come in solemn counsel as to-day we meet to determine in 
the first instance whether we shall effect a change in the struc- 
ture of our system of government which the centuries have 
given to us, which proposed change would reach to the very 
foundation of that system, and which deal fn the most intimate 
way with things so vital as the childhood of the Nation, men 
can not think of self-interest. If ever men prayed for the 
guidance of a wisdom greater than theirs, it should be at a 
time like this. What shall we do? It is said that in the abun- 
dance of counsel there is wisdom. I lay before you for what- 
ever they may be worth the reasons which have directed me 
to the position which I hold. 

This resolution deals with childhood; with every child in 


|} every family of the land. 





It deals with the government of every family in all the 
States. 

It deals with the structure of our system of government. 

It deals with the conditions and the agencies having to do 
with the development of governmental capacity. 

We are commissioned to act under the provision of the Con- 
stitution, which is as follows: 


Art. V. The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments. * * * 


We sit in judgment upon the one issue, the necessity or non- 
necessity for the Federal Government to be given the power to 
regulate or to prohibit the labor of all persons under 18 years of 
age. This is not a proposition to deal with industries and with 
commodities as did the laws declared unconstitutional, but to 
deal directly with persons. It is a proposition to delegate 
to the Federal Government the most general of the police 
powers heretofore reserved to the States. Indeed, it is the 
most comprehensive and intimate of all the powers of govern- 
ment. It sends the power of the Federal Government into 
the precincts of every home.* The judgment and the mandate 
of the Federal Government thrusts itself between the parent 
and the child, and the control of the parent over the labor 
of his or her own child until 18 years of age is subject always 
to the Federal power. 

In the practical operations, if a law follows this amendment 
effectuating it, the judgment of some bureau employee will 
control in the home as against the judgment of the father and 
the mother that nurtured the child and brought him along in 
the process of his development. If the good old-fashioned 
father believes it is essential to the development of his child 
that he shall learn responsibility, that he shall learn to work, 
that he shall learn to lift the burden from the shoulders of 
the old man, and the bureau employee does not think so, the 
judgment of the bureau employee by the mandate of the Con- 
gress will control. Nobody can controvert that. 

Why, gentlemen stand on the floor of this body and look 
you men in the face, and offer the argument in favor of grant- 
ing this power that the Congress will have too much sense 
fully to effectuate it. That is a great proposition, is it not? 

We are not only dealing with. the fundamental law of the 
Nation but we are dealing with the government of the home. 
That is a power too far-reaching and too delicate to entrust 
to any bureau employee of the great Federal Government ex- 
cept in the presence of a great necessity, except in the absence 
of some governmental agency closer to the people than the 
Federal Government is. My good friend whose name is at- 
tached to this resolution, by the very terms of that resolution 
brings solemn indictment against the States and the people 
of the States charging that there is not enough manhood and 
humanity and interest in childhood in the States and among 
these people to take care of the mast priceless asset this world 
ever had. [Applause.] The States have full power now. 

Against the State and their lack of proper care for their 
children he appeals to the bureaucratic Federal Government. 
What are the facts? What do they indicate. It depends upon 
where you look at it from. If you look at the progress made 
by the States with reference to the protection of childhood 
from the standpoint of the men and women who believe in 
popular government, who believe in the capacity of the people 
to govern, who believe in the humanity of the mothers and 
fathers of this country, who believe in the integrity and pur- 


as high a duty as a citizen of this Republic can be called upon | pose of the State government—when you look at the question 
of necessity from that standpoint, what do you see? 


to discharge 
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You see some twenty-odd years ago little children going into 
the factory, being ground down by their exploiters. Their con- 
dition, their helplessness began effectively to appeal to the sym- 
paihetie interests of men and women of the communities of the 
States. They began the fight. There was no Federal Govern- 
ment at work there. Two things, two great things, began to 
develop. Under the challenge of that condition men and women 
began to be better men and women. Their love for childhood 
swept out beyond the confines of their respective homes. They 
begun to feel themselves to be the “keepers” of their little 
brothers and their little sisters of the factories. They felt the 
urge of responsibility. To use a common expression, they felt 
“it was up to them,” that it was their business. 

Great organizations exploiting* children controlled polities, 
controlled the press. The people lost at first, but they grew 
stronger in heart, in purpose, and in capacity through the 
struggle. They could not stop. It was their responsibility. 
They would not stop. Each time they fought they won more 
strength and won more strength and won more strength 
until that glad day came when the common people of this 
country, the plain mothers and fathers of this country, devel- 
oped under their own leadership—and you can not under- 
estimate the value of local leadership in the development of 
conscience and power—they met organized capital and or- 
ganized greed with all their hired lobbyists and corrupted 
officials before the State legislatures and won their first impor- 
tant victory. 

And they have been winning for 20 years. They have 
been winning not only for childhood but they have been 
winning for themselves. They have been winning for com- 
munity, State, and Nation, an organized militant decency 
equipped under their own leaders for battle wherever right 
and wrong are in conflict. This is the record of these years 
of victory. [Applause.] 

I quote from the testimony of Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, given 
at the hearings before the Judiciary Committee, page 18 
of the hearings: 

At present, a minimum age for work in factories has been estab- 
lished in all except in three States at 14 or over. * * * There 
has been a tendency to establish a special minimum for mines, which 
is 16 in more than half of the States. tut four have a higher 
minimum than that, and some have lower minima. (P. 15.) 

. * 7 7 . * 
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* * * The prohibition as to night work for children is also | 
quite general; 35 States and the District of Columbia prohibit chil- | 


dren under 16 years of age from cngaging in night work in factories 
and stores, the prohibition often extending to other employment. In 
some of the States, however, exemptions are allowed. 

The matter of the weekly hours of work for children has been a 
subject of reguiation, and most of the States that have an 8-hour day 


prescribe to-day a 48-hour week, with one State, Virginia, leading in | 


this respect with a 44-hour week for children 14 to 16 years of age. 

> > * 
mandatory before a child may receive his working certificate. In 
seven others, and the District of Columbia, the examination may be 
required only if in the opinion of the certificate-issuing officers it is 
considered necessary. 

* * * The 28 States that meet that minimum age as inclusively 
as did the Federal child labor act are: 

Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


Fifteen other States have certain exemptions. Thirty States 
meet the requirements as to work period per day. Twenty-six 
States meet the Federal law as to night work. Eleven others 
have certain exemptions, and 11 fall below. 

The last census showed the total number of children 10 to 15 
years of age reported as engaged in gainful occupations in 1920 
was 1,060,858. It showed that 647,309 of these children were 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

I quote a paragraph from a letter written by the Director 
of the Census Bureau to the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House under date of March 18, 1924: 


It is generally recognized, of course, that the great majority of the 
children reported by the Bureau of the Census as engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits probably was not, as a matter of fact, working with any 
high degree of regularity or continuity. Of the 647,309 children 10 to 
15 years of age reported as engaged in “agriculture, forestry, and 
animal husbandry” in 1920, 569,824, or 88 per cent, were farm laborers 
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Twenty-two States make an examination by a physician | 
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on the home farm, and it is very probable that a majority of the 
remaining 77,485 worked either for, with. or under the direction of 
their own parents. The work of these children doubtless varied from 
a few weeks or months work each year 
out the year. 


to regular employment through- 


With regard to children between 10 and 15 years of age, 
inclusive, in nonagricultural pursuits, the census of 1900 showed 
a total of 7.1 per cent; 1910, 5.2 per cent; 1920, 3.8 per cent: a 
reduction of 1.9 per cent during each of these two decades. 
In 1900, of the total workers engaged in nonagricultural pur- 
suits, children 10 to 15 years of age constituted but 3.7 per 
cent; in 1910, 2.2 per cent; and in 1920, but 1.2 per cent. 

It is to be borne in mind that this is the record of the achieve 
ment of the States and of the people of the States. In 1916, 
according to the Tenth Annual Report of the Chief, Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, only two nations, Norway and 
Switzerland, had adopted the 14-year age minimum. “ Now 
nearly all the civilized western nations afford the children this 
protection.” 

These exceptions are not as important as the number of 
States to which they apply would indicate. For instance, there 
are two States which have no minimum age for children in 
factories and stores, but those two States are Wyoming and 
Utah, which States, in all probability, have not provided an 
age limit because no necessity exists by reason of the non- 
employment of children in factories and in stores. 

Five States are listed as having no provision against night 
work. Those States are Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, North 
Dakota, and Texas. 

I feel certain that, with regard to the State of Texas, the 
vigilant people of that State would have asked the legislature 
to enact such regulation if the necessity had existed, and I 
know the legislature of that State would have responded to 
such a request, and no doubt the same is true with regard to 
the four other States. 

From page 23 of the hearings I quote the further following 
statement of Miss Abbott: 


* * * Most of the regulation and control, however, has come 


in the last 20 years, since the census of 1900. 


The Chief of the Children’s Bureau, who by the way is one 
of the finest women I have ever met—I hope nothing I may 
say will be taken as a criticism of her interest or ability—says, 
“there is a definite tendency to advance.” 

Who advances the States? How do they advance? What do 
these advances indicate? What benefit besides that of pro- 
tecting children as to labor comes to the community and comes 
to the children as they make progress? This progress is not 
easy. They have to struggle. That is the plan of life. These 
difficulties are God Almighty’s gymnastic paraphernalia pro- 
vided for the development of the races of men. And when you 
run from them and turn over the power and responsibility, 
even in part, you do just as foolish a thing as an athlete seek- 
ing to train himself in a gymnasium would do if he threw the 
paraphernalia or a part of it out of the window. What was it 
that made the pioneer great? Was it a lot of people telling 
him he could not do anything and let us help you do it? 

Was that what made them great? It was the challenge of 
necessity, the inspiring of confidence in themselves. You make 
anyone cease to believe in himself and you have destroyed 
him. Do these Federal bureau employees go out to the people 
and say, “ You can do it; you are all right; you are doing 
fine” ? In the last report of the Children’s Bureau they say 
that during 1923 “only eight States made progress.” “ Only!” 
The whole psychology is found in the word “ only.” That shows 
the viewpoint. They are looking from the top down. They 
are sent out to tell the people what to do. The people do not 
do it quickly enough. They want the power to force them to 
do. That is government from the top downward. If they had 
believed in the. people, if they had hope in the people, if they 
were willing to trust the people to govern, they would have 
said that in one year eight States had mace substantial progress, 
and they would have thanked God for the victory. That is the 
difference. Only eight States! There is nobody patting them 
on the back and saying that they are all right, they are doing 
fine, that they can win, that God has given them the power, 
that it is their responsibility, that these children are their her- 
itage; it is not good to teach dependence. And it is not fair 
in the face of the record to assume that the States are failing 
in the task which they have assigned to themselves. 

That course will never make a strong people; that course will 
never make a people grow and develop. The thing to do is to 
say to the people, “ You have got to make the fight.” They are 
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making it. I do not question anyhody’s motives. We are all 
interested in the welfare of the children of this country and 
of our Government. There is a difference of judgment as to 
what we ought to do. 

My good friend, Mr. Foster, a man of sincerity and of ability, 
brings this indictment. He charges the people of the States 


with neglecting their children. He says that they are inca- 
pable of dealing with the problem; that the Federal Govern- 
ment must be given this power. The matter is submitted to 
the Judiciary Committee of the House, and the Judiciary 
Committee of the House, acting as a sort of preliminary grand 
jury, finds that an indictment ought to be returned. You gen- 
tlemen sit here as a grand jury. You are going to find this 
afternoon by your solemn determination, as a necessity, that the 
people who send you here and the States that send you bere are 
guilty of the charge. I demur to the sufficiency of the testi- 
mony. It is not the truth under the record. These are peculiar 
times, it seems to me. 


The question of my friend Mr. RaAMsrEyeRr is very significant 
and indicative of the spirit of the times. Everyone wants 
to legislate for somebody else’s folks. My friend Mr. 


RaMseyver—and if necessary to avoid an interruption I shall 
withdraw the statement or eut it out—is willing to legislate 
for the folks in the city, but he does not want any legislation 
for his folks in the country. He does not want this to apply 
to children on the farms. In the hearings before the Com- 
the Judiciary three representatives from the State 





mittee on 


of Massachusetts appeared. They told us they had the best 
folks and the best laws in the world, that they were doing 
everything necessary for the children in Massachusetts, but 


that away off yonder somewhere somebody was not doing 
what they ought to do, and they wanted to make them do it. 
{Laughter and applause.) 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


M SUMNERS of Texas. No; I withdraw the statement. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not want the gentleman to withdraw 
it. I want him to leave it in. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I am sorry I can not yield. The 
great, big drive in this particular procedure is based largely 


upon the 
and the girls on the farms. 
are used to make up the million working children mentioned 


in all the prepaganda. Take the reports of 1922 and 1923 and 
the studies that have been made. Here is a littl pamphlet 
entitled “Child Labor Facts,” issued by the National Child 


Labor Committee this year. 
have gotten out, I believe. 


It is about the last thing they 
This is on the first page: 


Over a millien children engaged in labor. 
Agriculture is the only important field of work entirely uncontrolled 
by legislation 


Why do they say that if they are not proposing to control 
that field of work? That is what they are talking about and 
are urging as a need for this propesed Federal power. 

The Seuth, because of its agricultural character, still leads in child 
labor 

Agriculture employs three-fifths of the million child laborers— 


And so forth. 

I was talking to one of my friends from Mississippi the 
other day. He was talking about these poor little factory 
children in States like Massachusetts. He wants a Federal 
power to regulate them, but he said: “I do not want them to 
bother with the folks in the country.” [Laughter.] He ought 
to stay out of it, then. Massachusetts says it does not need 
this amendment but Mississippi does, and Mississippi says it 
does not need it but Massachusetts does. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. If I have misstated the gentle- 
man’s position I yield, but if I have not I can not yield. 


Mr. FOSTER. It is not concerning the gentleman’s state- 
ment, 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I am very sorry. It is always 


somebody away off yonder. Nobody seems to trust the people 
of the States to govern themselves. Well, gentlemen, if they 
can not govern themselves, we are gone. Our whole system 
is based upon the theory, if not upon the belief, that they can. 
At least it was based upon that theory. The modern theory 
seems to be that they can not and that bureaus must govern 
them. I say there is nething in fact or in histery to justify 
the niodern theory. 

Gentlemen, we are dealing not only with child laber but we 


are dealing with the structure of the Government. This pro- 
posed amendment is not an amendment to the Constitution > it 
changes fundamentally the system of government. I challenge 
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the opinion of every student net only of our Constitution but 
of our history if that is net true. We taik about our Constitu- 
tion being the greatest document which at one time was struck 
off from the brain and purpose of man. That is pure rot, 
absolute rot. 

Our Constitution bas been transplanted twice. In the fifth 
century the Germanic peoples, the Anglos, and the Saxons, 
when they settled on British soil, planted the institution of 
local government, and during all of the vicissitudes for govern- 
ment in Great Britain that principle obtained. The Govern- 
ment of the Town, the government of the Hundred, the govern- 
ment of the Shire resisted even the Norman conquest. We 
talk about State rights. State rights are nothing. It is the 
necessity to govern that is valuable. You can not preserve 
mental development and progress among our people unless you 
preserve the necessity and the responsibility of government. 
During all of those years the necessity of the people to gov- 
ern obtained. Out of the Shire, out of the Town, out of 
the local leadership, out of that local government they drew 
the material te build up the Parliament of Great Britain. Up 
from those people came our commen law, the most marvelous 
bedy of laws that history records. They came from the com- 
mon people. 

I believe in the people, and I am justified by the history of 
the world in that belief. [Applause.} 

Mr, Chairman, there is not a single great provision in the 
American Constitution that was not first declared in the consti- 
tutions of the States, which were written 10 years before. 


| One hundred and thirty years before the Constitutional Con- 


alleged necessity to do something to protect the boys | 
The more than 600,000 of them | 


|} can deny it. 


vention assembled it was declared in Massachusetts that there 
can be no liberty where the executive, the legislative, and the 
judicial powers of government are combined. We have the 
warning of all the ages against our bureaucratic tendency, and 
yet we are concentrating governmental power here which we 
are taking from the States and creating these bureaus to take 
care of the overplus of governmental responsibility. We are 
giving to them legislative, executive, and judicial powers. They 
make the rules, they construe the rules, they enforee the rules, 
and then we wonder that there sometimes comes corruption 
and mismanagement. You have oppression, tyranny, and ex- 
travagance wherever there is a combination of legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial power. We have overloaded the Federal 
Government. 

I make that as a statement, and there is no man here who 
We have overloaded the machinery of the Fed- 
eral Government to the point where it can not function as 
a representative government. That is a fact. We grope our 
way through legislation without properly understanding the 
tremendous matters that we legislate upon; we have shifted 
governmental powers and responsibility that under the genius 
of our Government ought to remain here, to bureau after 
bureau, beeause our Nation is so big, its population is so 
numerous, that it is beyond human capacity for us to operate 
it through the machinery of representative government. It is 
not a theory, as it once was. It is a fact. We are destroying 
our system of government at both ends. We are taking from 
the States those governmental responsibilities which they 
must exercise in order to preserve their vigor, and we are 
destroying the system at this end by overloading the Federal 
machinery with that responsibility taken from the States. 

These bureaus have grown until their personnel of the Fed- 
eral Government is between five and six hundred thousand 
pecple. Less than 600 of the whole personnel are elected by 
the people, and. every one of those elected is functioning up 
here in this little spot on the eastern berder of this country. 
If you delegate this power to the Federal Gevernment, as is here 
proposed, the real administration of the laws enacted is going 
to be in persons four or five removed from anybody whom the 
people have elected. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia rose. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I regret I can not yield. I do not 
want to be discourteous. The thing has come about, gentlemen, 
until these bureaus, by reason ef the fact of their power, by 
reason of the tremendous number, by reason of the volume of 
business we turn over to them, these bureaus are ceasing rapidly 
to be the aids of the Government through which representative 
government functiens and are becoming the real governors of the 
people. [Applause.] Talk about popular .government! Why, 
gentlemen, this Federal Government never was designed, and 
never can be designed, and never can function as the agent of 
popular government. 

The genius of our system is not to be found in Federal Gov- 
ernment; it is to be found in the States. The States them- 
selves are the direct and lineal descendants of that system of 
government planted by the Germanic people on the shores of 
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we planted those institutions in American soil. In the fertile 
soil of pioneer life it progressed and developed with tremendous 
rapidity. When the time for the declaration of our independ- 
ence came about it was not a declaration of independence nor a 
revolt against that Government grown up from the people; we 
revolted against King George, but never against the Government 
which had come from the people. When the English governors 
left we selected somebody to take their places, and the colonies 
became the States. When the States had failed in their opera- 
tions under the Articles of Confederation it became necessary 
to form a more perfect Union, and the wisdom and the genius 
of the fathers is shown, not so much by any creation by them, 
but it is shown in what they did not try to do. They did not 
try to create a government. They declared that which had been 
created. I speak of the State and National Governments. Why, 
popular government can not be created by constitutions. Popu- 
lar government creates constitutions. They come up grown like 
a tree from the instinctive love of liberty that God has put in 
the heart.of man. It is not progressing when you destroy the 
sense of responsibility. 

I am against this proposed amemlment, because I am inter- 
ested in childhood as everybody else is interested in child- | 
hood. And let us see what this resolution proposes. This 
power is negative; it closes the door of the factory or farm. | 


England in the fifth century. When we came to this = 


That is all, except that it divides responsibility. What do the 
States do? The children need not only the factory door closed | 
but they need education, they need hygienic conditions, they 
need’ schools, they need playgrounds, they need moral sur- 
roundings. Who can give it to them? I say, gentlemen, you | 
take away from the childhood of America a thing of value | 
when you divide that responsibility. This matter of child 
exploitation ig the one thing that is appealing to the sympathy 
and serious concern of the people of the States as nothing else 
does. Out of that a comprehensive constructive program for | 
childhood is developing. I say it is a tragic thing to contemplate 
if the Federal Government closes the doors of the factories and | 
you send that little child back, empty-handed; that brave little 
boy that was looking forward to get money for his mother for 
something to eat. But the people of the States, aroused under 
a sense of undivided responsibility, do not send the child upon 
the streets. The people of the States, aroused to interest by 
his exploitation, take a comprehensive interest in him and in| 
his family. They are providing pensions for the widowed | 
mother and her children. They are not going to send the child 
on the street. They provide schools and recreation centers. It 
makes bigger people; it makes better people; it makes a militant 
people. You develop local leadership, you develop local pride, 
in the protection of their children, 

Everybody knows the historical fact that the one thing in all | 
the program that has led to child betterment in America has 
been the protest against factory labor. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has used 30 | 
minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will take one minute more. 

Now, gentlemen, what are we going to do about it? You | 
are going to write a verdict that is not warranted by the facts | 
against the people of the States. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. If you will give me time, I will. 

Mr. FOSTER. You started out this morning with 50 
minutes more than any of us. | 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I thought the gentleman was 
going to yield. De not count that in my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, I have done the best I could. If I have spoken 
in a way that is offensive, I wish to assure you that I did 
not intend to do so. I know I have spoken to my own hurt. 
I must pay the price. I believe this is hurtful to the States, 
to the Nation, and to the permanent interest of the children 
of America. To discuss a question like this in 30 minutes 
is impossible. I have undertaken to discuss this question from 
the standpoint of the child and from the standpoint of the | 
Government. Gentlemen, this process of centralization can 
not continue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. - 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will yield myself one minute 
more. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, this process of centralization can 
not continue. You can not maintain the American Republic 
and our institutions and protect the childhood of this country 
by means of a citizenship that can not make our States func- 
tion, and upon a system under which the States will not dis- 
charge their duty; and you can not make people discharge 
their duty unless you hold them closely to the necessity and 


to the responsibility of discharging their duty. I thank you, 
gentlemen. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any other gentleman care to yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tincuer}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas ts recognized 
for five minutes. I believe the committee appreciated the 
attention and good order that we had during the last speech. 
Let us just make it that way all the time. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
the gentleman from Texas how much time he has left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has six and one-half min- 
utes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday we listened to 
some good speeches on this subject, perhaps some were as elo- 
quent as have recently been delivered in this Hall. From a 
standpoint of opposition to this measure I think the Democratic 
leader [Mr. Garrett of Tennessee] made as fine an address as 
can be made from that standpoint. Personally, I differ with 
him as to what the organic law should be on this subject. 
His arguments for State rights and in favor of the States 
having full power in matters of this kind would, of course, 
apply with equal force to the subject of prohibition and to some 
much older fundamental questions. 

We all agree that we must not have child slavery. The 
only dispute is whether it is a State question or a Federal 


| question, or both. It is my judgment that if every State in 


the Union save one were to pass a child labor law like most 


| of the States have now, and that one State should stand out 


and permit child slavery, that State’s attitude would be suffi- 
cient cause for the adoption of the constitutional amendment 
proposed. 


Mr. Hux of Maryland in his speech yesterday opposed the 
amendment, and quoted from the first Republican platform to 
prove that Lincoln was for State rights. That was an unfor- 
tunate quotation so far as its application in this particular 
instance is concerned. That platform was denouncing a pro- 
gram of citizens of other States forcing slavery upon Kansas. 
Lincoln's position at that time, as all who are familiar with 
history know, was that the State of Kansas itself should be 
permitted to decide whether it would have slavery or not. 
After that time Lincoln decided to go further than to deny 
one State the right to force slavery upon another, as that plat- 
form did, but denied any State the right to have slavery. 

It is unfortunate that some of the States have held back in 
the matter of passing laws on this subject. It is unfortunate 
that it is necessary for the Federal Government even to con- 
template the forcing upon any of them of this humane proposi- 
tion, but I prefer to go along with men like General Saerwoopn, 
who, I think has a better chance in this instance to know the 


views of the beloved Lincoln, than to follow Mr. Hin of Mary- 


land. 


The gentleman from Virginia {Mr. Tucker] in speaking 
yesterday morning, said that they did not know what they would 
do with the colored children in the South if we adopted such 
an amendment. I notice his remarks this morning in the 

EcoRD certainly read better, by the insertion of a few words 
that were not uttered, than they sounded; but this question 
has been settled. We are not to have any form of slavery in 
the United States. And if the States themselves, some of them, 
have been so negligent in the passage of these laws that our 
Government, the greatest of them all, is outranked by nearly 
every other Government in the world in this one respect, it is 
high time that we cure it in the orderly, straightforward 
American way, by amending our Constitution. - 

I am not only for submitting the proposed amendment but 
I hope the States will ratify it and after they do, I am in favor 
of Congress, if occasion demands, passing such laws as will not 
only prevent any form of child slavery in America, but will 
place us upon an equal basis with, if not make us outrank, any 
other nation in the treatment of our children. 

This is not a question that van be ridiculed and laughed out 
of court, as was attempted yesterday by my friend from Texas 
{Mr. LANHAM). You can not, by absurd comparisons and state- 
ments, make the people of this great country of ours lose sight 
of the issue involved. My State has good and wholesome laws 
upon this subject, but the children of other States deserve good 
and wholesome laws. The principle involved in this question 
is one of the oldest controverted questions of government. It 
has been practically cured by certain amendments to the Con- 
stitution, and the Congress thought’ that the Constitution 
would permit the curing of this by the Federal Government, 
and passed two laws which were held unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. The opinion of the court was divided. The 
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orderly way now is to afford the States the opportunity to 
amend the Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Denison). Does any gentleman 
vield time? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from 


Texas yield the remainder of his time? 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield the remainder of my time. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


| eral legislation for the restriction of child labor and for 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is six and one-half 
minutes, I yield in addition to that six minutes, making 
twelve and a half minutes, to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. ANDREw],. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, out of the 
G ion of this intensely appealing problem, two very en- 
couraging facts have emerged 

First, the figures presented have revealed tremendous im- 
provement in the child-labor situation during recent years 
The census of 1910 showed that 2,000,000 boys and girls under | 


16 were working in that year—or more than 18 per cent of 
the children of that age, but the census of 1920 showed that 
during the 10 succeeding years the number so engaged had 
been cut in half, notwithstanding the intervening increase in 


population. The percentage 
iced by more than half. 


of children so employed had been 
rec! 


portion of children under 16 engaged in work was reduced 
during a single decade from 18.4 per cent in 1910 to 8.5 per 
cent in 1920, 

Second, the record of State legislation has shown that the 
individual States made great and rapid strides during the 
same period in protecting children’s health, education, and 
working conditions, Within the decade just elapsed every one 


oT the St 


laws 


ites has come to have written upon its statute books 
compelling school attendance, as well as laws governing 
employment of children in industry. Some of the States have 
from six to ten successive laws restricting child labor. 
With regard to child labor in mills and factories, 45 of the 48 


}} isNed 


States to-day prohibit such work for children under 14, and | 
there is less ground for anxiety about the 3 States that 
are remiss in their factory-age standard, because they are not 
industrial States and have virtually no factories employing 
children—Utah, “Wyoming, and Mississippi. Even the last- 
named State has a 14-year minimum for girls and a 12-year 


minimum for boys. 


With regard to child labor in mines, 41 of the 48 States 
have now a 16-year age minimum for such employment, and 
of the 7 States which lack such provisions 5 are not mining 


States, and 1 of the other 2 has a 15-year age limit and the 


other a 14-vear age limit. 

Poth the census statistics and the reports of State legisla- 
tion tell the same story. The conditions are by no means 
what they were a decade or so ago when so much was said— 
and rightly said—about the “cruel slavery of little children 
in mines and factories.” 

Let me quote the words of Mr. Raymond G. Fuller, one of 
the ablest and best-informed students of the subject, in his 
work upon Child Labor and the Constitution. Mr. Fuller 
is an advocate of this Federal amendment, yet he speaks as 


follows: 


Nine <« 


rol 


ut of ten persons stfll think of child labor in terms of by- 
» conditions or of eonditions that represent only a fraction of its 
rotal to-day. Nine out of ten think of it in terms of the 
spectacular horrible conditions calling for drastic methods of reform, 
Such thought it not fit the present situation. The worst 
of 40, 20, even 10 years ago have been removed or vastly abated. 


The fact remains, however, that about a million children 
under 16 Were still recorded in 1920 as engaged in gainful 
occupations, and this situation must give us pause and de- 
mands investigation. Let us look into the figures a little 
further. What we find is this: That of the million children 
employed in 1920 more than 647,000—or more than three-fifths 


amount 


of does 


evil 


of that number—were employed on farms, the bulk of them 
on home farms. Only 413,549 were reported as gainfully em- 


ployed in nonagricultural pursuits, and the census shows that 
of this number the larger proportion were not engaged in 
mines and factories or in dangerous and unhealthy occupations, 
but were messengers, office boys and girls, newsboys, clerks, 
and employees of stores. Let it also be observed that the 
census figures which have been quoted include all of the boys 
and girls who were gainfully employed; no matter whether 
their work was harmful or beneficial; no matter whether it 
was indoors or out of doors; no matter whether or not they 
only worked during vacation or after school hours or on 
Saturdays; no matter whether they helped merely during the 
planting and harvesting periods or the fruit picking and can- 
ning seasons; no matter whether or not they were getting a 





Speaking in exact figures, the pro- | 





| Just quoted show that 
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part of their vocational education as apprentices in actual 
work instead of in the schools. There may be a million 
children under 16 who still at some time in the year perform 
some labor for which they are paid, but the situation is cer- 
tainly not as deplorable as that statement would seem to imply. 

There are doubtless still many delinquencies in legislation, 


many lamentable instances of lax enforcement, many condi- 
tions still requiring remedy, but the child-labor problem of 


to-day is by no means what it was a decade ago. The facts 
legislation by the States and its en- 
forcement by the Stafes have been improving by leaps and 
bounds. Only last year seven State legislatures added to their 
existing child labor laws. The question, therefore, presents 
itself to us to-day in a very different aspect from that which 
confronted our predecessors 10 and 20 years ago, when Fed- 
the 
protection of children was first asked for. We must not dis- 
cuss the question to-day in terms of 1900 or 1910. We must 
ask ourselves first whether the evils which still remain are 
sufficiently urgent and otherwise irremediable to justify the 
drastic step of a constitutional amendment. I must confess, 
in view of the changed conditions, that I, for one, believe it 
altogether doubtful whether further attempts at Federal legis- 
lation in this field are justifiable. 

Mr. Chairman, as I view the question, this proposed amend- 
ment is part and parcel of a much larger problem. The funda- 
mental problem is whether we propose to abandon altogether 
the method of government by States which in the past has 
insured adaptation of law to local conditions, and made pos- 
sible law enforcement in the only way in which laws can be 
effectively enforced—through the respect and concurrence of 
local opinion. [Applause.] 

This is a very large and immensely grave problem which 
underlies the whole structure of our Government and upon the 
decision of which may very well depend our Government’s con- 
tinuance. Advocates of every sort of reform are looking more 
and more to the Nation’s Capitol to correct. local abuses and 
to launch new adventures in philanthropy upon a national 
scale. Every Congressman’s daily mail brings letters urging 
support for Federal legislation to promote one or another more 
or less praiseworthy purpose which is inadequately realized in 
certain States or sections of the country. We are urged to 
support new Federal laws not only for the protection of chil- 
dren and women in industry and the restriction of the hours 
and wages of labor but also for the advancement and control 
of education; for assistance to mothers in childbirth; for the 
correction of inadequate divorce laws; for the suppression of 
gambling, prize fights, and lynching; for the encouragement of 
physical training; for the censorship of the press, moving pic- 
tures, advertisements, and general literature; for the control 
of hunting and fishing—in fact, for the regulation of every- 
thing in our lives and business except our inmost thoughts. 

Our daity conduct from the cradle to the grave is thus being 
surrounded with restrictions emanating from the National Gov- 
ernment, administered by Washington bureaus, enforced, or 
putatively enforced, by Federal police. Instead of confining 
the Federal Government, as was intended by the founders, to 
certain functions which could not be effectively handled by the 
States such as the control of the Army and Navy, our foreign 
relations, our interstate and foreign commerce, our Postal 
System, our coinage and our currency, we are developing a 
Federal administration which parallels most of the activities 
hitherto looked after by the States, and which attempts from 
Washington to regulate and police everything that we have, 
everything that we buy and sell, everything that we enjoy, 
everything that we do. 

The tendency is open to serious objection from many stand- 
points. First of all, it involves a vast addition to the expense 
of Government. It makes of Government a two-headed monster, 
with two sets of laws governing the same subjects, though not 
always conforming one with the other. It means two sets 
of bureaus doing the same thing with double overhead, a two- 
fold machinery for enforcement and twice the necessary per- 
sonnel. And what is worse, the cost of every new Federal 
bureau once established grows by what it feeds on, People 
anxious for betterment of conditions in States that are remiss 
in one or another direction first implore their representatives in 
Washington to establish a Federal bureau, and to enact legis- 
lation for the entire country in order to correct these local de- 
ficiencies. Then, when the wedge has been entered, they seek 
to drive it further. Inevitably and annualy, they demand en- 
larged appropriations and additional enforcement officers, be- 
cause the Federal bureau feels that it needs larger scope and 
power, and because the national laws thus enacted to remedy 
local conditions can not be made operative in these localities 
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without coercion, The case befere us is a case in point. We 
established a Federal bureau to study the problems of children, 
and then came the demand for larger and larger appropriations, 
for extemled powers, for more agencies and agents to do what 
the State bureaus have hitherto been doing. The cost of our 
Federal administration is thus continually mounting. The 
number of Federal officeholders is continually multiplying. 
During the past 50 years, the number of Federal employees has 
increased nearly four times as rapidly as the pepulation, and 
the cost per capita of the purely civil establishment (leaving 
ont of account the Army and Navy, interest on the pwhlic debt, 
the expenses of the Veterans’ Bureau, and the Shipping Board) 
is to-day nearly five times what it was 50 years ago. 

In the second place, the tendency, if it continues to develop 
as it has In recent years, will in another generation make State 
legislatures and State administratives useless. They will have 
nothing to do except te reenact and assist in executing the laws 
and decrees of Washington, and when that time comes, as it 
surely will come unless we quickly “right about face,” we 
might as well dissolve our State lawmaking bodies and make 
our- State officials agents of the national administration. The 
country will net and can net afford te maintain superfinoeus 
State lawmakers, State bureaus, and State executives when 
their powers and functions have been reduced to shadows. I 
question whether the public realizes the growing expense en- 
tailed by the present drift toward overlapping jurisdiction. 
I question whether the people of the several States will be con- 
tent to see their local governments completely wiped out and 
superseded by government imposed from beyond their borders. 

in the third place, I question whether many of those who 
now so eagerly seek Pederal intervention at every turn appre- 


ciate how obnoxious the realization of their demands is likely | 


to be, how certain it is te breed friction and dissension, how 
damaging to the respect for law, how menacing to the very 
permanence of our Govermment. Yet if their demands are 
listened te, if Congress continues to legislate about matters net 


essentially national, but to remedy local abuses and deficiencies, | 
if Federal bureaus send more and more of their agents and | 


wardens and police into eur factories and stores and homes, 
the Government in Washington is certain to become more and 
more the object of distrust and animosity. Different sectiens 
of our vast country will be mere and mere lined up against 


each other. Our political parties will tend more and more to | 
divide along sectional lines. In seeking to build a more power- | 


ful central government we ‘shall tend to weaken it by making 
it less respected. Mr. Chairman, by pursaing this policy we 
are sowing the seeds of disruption and perhaps ultimate dis- 
mnion. By fellowing Duropean models ef centralized govern- 
ment we are not imconceivably imperilimg the very continu- 
ance of the greatest experiment in popular government which 
the world has ever ; 

Mr. Chairman, when certain States are found lax in some 
field of appropriate control, it would be far wiser, instead 
of urging the Federal Gevernment to multiply its laws, officials, 
bureaus, enforcement officers, and courts, with all that this 
means of entarged and duplicatiug expense and annoying inter- 
ference, to concentrate effort on the correction of deficient leg- 
islation or of negligent enforcement in those particular States. 
if in certain parts of the country the sentiment of the people 
has not previded, er is net supporting, wise legislation in one 
field or another, it would be far better te fecus effort upon 
those sections and persuade their people willingly to adopt such 
measures than to seek te impose fercibly upon them legislation 
framed in Washington, which they pertaps have not been eda- 
cated to approve or understand and which nrust necessarily 
be put inte effect by ontside officials sent imte those regions 
under orders from Washington. 

This is why we are bound to withhold support frem many 
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the tradition of home rule, and the essential principle of gov- 

ernment by the consent of the governed, which are our richest 

heritage. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Micrenrn]}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for five minutes. [Applause.} 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Claimmnap and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am in exact harmony and accord with much that has 
been said by the gentleman who preceded me, but I am mind- 
ful of the fact that to-day we are not deciding whether or not 
it is a wise policy to amend the Federal Constitution as a gen- 
eral preposition, but we are to determine on the advisability 
and necessity for this amendment. 

I listened with much interest to the splendid address of my 
| geod friend, the gentleman frem Virginia [Mr. Mont,cur], 
} and to the splendid scholarly speech of my friend, the centile- 
man from Texas {Mr. Scmnuxs]. I agree with noch they say; 
but, gentlemen, every time a constitutional question is up for 
consideration we hear that same argument repeated by gentle- 
men on this floor. If you go back to the records you wiél! find 
that speeches of a similar nature have been made from time 
to time by these State rights people against the seventeenth 
amendment, against the eighteenth amendment, and against the 
nineteenth amendment. Asa rule, the people who are opposing 
this amendment are the same people wlo opposed those amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman cite me to the place 

| amd time that I spoke on these amendments? 
Mr. MICHENER. I will withdraw that statement as far 
| aS my geod friend is concerned, bat I will say that I have 
| heard him repeat these things so many times in committee that 
I huve almost commenced to believe some of them. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. ft is a pity the gentleman can not. 

Mr. MICHENER, Be that as it may, I say that the reguita- 
| tion of child labor has been before the American people for 
many years, and what has been the result? The very peopl 
| who come here to-day and ask us for more time are the people 
| who have from time te time asked us for more time. In 1916 
when we passed a Federal law we found that a necessity ex- 
isted, and Congress was thoroughly convinced that that statute 
| Was hecessary and was needful and helpful, and the American 
| people appreved that law. There are men here to-day who 
| voted for ‘that law, and who then proclaimed by their vote anil 
| hy their werd that it was necessary, who are now telling us 
| that we do not need it and that the children do not need this 

protection. Why, men, if we neeted it then we need it new, 

and if some of the States will net step up to the line and estab- 
lish proper standards, then it should be possible for Congress 
| to do it. 

I have no use for so many bureaus. I have no use for this 
coterie that comes to Washington for everything. It is true 

| the country is overrun by agents—Federal agents—but some of 
menu here who to-day are talking abeut the country. being 
everrun by Pederal agents are the very men who want more 

Federal agents if they have anything to de with sending money 
| into their States. Is not that true? When it comes to the 
| question of good reads our friends say, “Let us have them.” 
| When it came to the question ef the maternity bill many of 
them said, “Let us have it.” When the question refers to 
money going into the States m the shape of Federal aid which 
carries Federal regulation we hear nething about losing State 
| rights. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I did not vote for the maternity bill. 
Mr. MICHENER. They are the very people who are in- 


if we wre not coing to abandon altogether the spirit of freedom, 








measures with the general intention of which we may be in | sisting on those things, and yet to-day—— 
complete accord. This is we are bound te question all pre- | Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 
posals for Federal laws icating State activities, no matter| Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 
how estimable or appealing their particular purposes may be.,| Mr. FOSTER. The records ‘show that every Southern State 
It is om such grounds that many of us voted against the mater- but one has taken advatiage of the maternity appropriation, 
nity bill and are reluctant to favor Federal bills leoking toward | and only 8 States out ef 48 have failed altegether to take ad- 
control of the public schools, the press, moving pictures, physi- vantage ef the maternity appropriation. That was popular. 
cal education, hours of laber, marriage, diverce, lynching,| Mr. McSWAIN. The gentleman was looking right straight 
hunting, and scores of other matters. Such proposals often | at me and shaking his “gery locks at me,” but I want him 
have a noble purpose and a strong emotional urge, as in the to understand that I did not vote for it. 
matter of child labor, which is before us to-day; but here, as! Mr, MICHENER. But you come in here and ask us to 
in most of the other cases, in my judgment, legislation and ' help eradicate the boll weevil, and if we are asked to engage 
its enforcement can be left more wisely, as the founders of our | ia any other public activity in the gentleman's State he stands 
Federal Government intended that they should be left, to the | up here and insists on it, but that is beside the question. 
governments of the several States. | The first bill loekiag toward the regniation of the labor of 
The time has arrived when we must call a halt upen an | children by the Federal Government was introduced inte 
usurping Federal Capital. We nwt siep right here and now, | Congress in 1906, and from that day up to now the matter 
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has been thoroughly considered and discussed. The first Fed- that this progress was stimulated and that many improvements 


eral child labor law was adopted in 1916, and after this law 
had been in operation a little more fhan nine months it was 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and in February, 1919, the child labor tax law was 
enacted, only to be declared unconstitutional on May 15, 1922. 


During the last Congress the Judiciary Committees of both 
the Senate and the House reported favorably constitutional 
amendments making it possible to contro! child labor. During 
the present session of Congress the Judiciary Committee has 
held extensive hearings covering all phases of the subject, and 
after careful consideration has favorably reported the pend- 
ing legislation, with the recommendation that the resolution 
be agreed to. The Senate Judiciary Committee has taken like 
action, and consequently it can not be said that our action at 
this time is ill-advised or hasty. 

As a general proposition it is conceded, or at least not seriously 
denied, that legislation is necessary in many States of the 
Union for the protection of the children of those Common- 
weulths. Some States have splendid child labor laws, and it 
is not the purpose of this resolution to prevent the States from 
enacting beneficial laws but simply to make it possible to es- 
tablish a proper minimum standard for the protection of all the 
children in all the States. 

Those opposing the resolution are divided into two classes— 
first, those who believe that child labor is a matter to be 
controlled entirely by the States, and, second, a very small 
number who believe that the Government, Federal or State, 
should not attempt to regulate the hours and conditions under 
which children labor or are employed. 

Many of those belonging to the first class view with apparent 
alarm amendments of this character to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. These same people, as a rule, strenuously opposed the 
seventeenth, the eighteenth, and the nineteenth amendments. 
They feel that regulation of this nature is a matter wholly 
for the sovereign States. They insist that this is paternalism 
and centralization of the kind which imperils our form of gov- 
ernment. 

Personally I am/one of those who strenuously oppose miscel- 
taneous tinkering with our Constitution. I deplore the pa- 
ternalistic tendency of the General Government. I am cogni- 
zant of the fact that of late there has developed a tendency 
toward a top-heavy Government in Washington. Our people 
are looking too much to the Federal Government and are de- 
manding from that source relief, aid, and supervision which 
belong to and should be administered by the State. The in- 
tegrity of the State and the individualism accompanying it 
have made us what we are, and I for one am loath to do any- 
thing that would tend toward the destruction of local self- 
government, stimulated by local pride and responsibility. 

1 hold in my hand a letter written by Henry M. Bates, dean of 
the law school of the University of Michigan. In addressing 
Mr. Foster, the author of this amendment, Dean Bates says: 


I venture to write to you in support of the proposed amendment re- 
lating to child labor, as printed in report No. 395 of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, 

As you well know, all efforts to secure valid congressional legislation 
on this subject without amendment to the Constitution have failed. 
There is no other recourse, if we are to meet this serious evil, than to 
amend the Constitution. I am not one of those who is willing to see an 
unlimited extension of Federal power, but where economic and social 
considerations demand as urgently as in the case of child labor national 
dealing with a subject, I am willing to see the national power expanded 
to meet the need. I sincerely trust that the amendment will be pushed 
in Congress and presented to the several States. 


And Dean Bates is one of those constitutional lawyers who 
only consents to amendment when amendment is essential. 

Amendments to the Constitution of the United States are 
regulated by Article V, which provides, among other things— 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it nec- 
essary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution. 


Therefore before Congress can propose an amendment a ne- 
cessity therefor must be established, and we are confronted with 
the question: Is a constitutional amendment necessary for the 
protection of our children? 

There is inherent power in each State to enact all proper legis- 
lation covering the subject, but the fact is that several of the 
States have not exercised this power, and if we are to judge by 
the ,attitude of some of those appearing before the committee 
there is no inclination on the part of those States to pass laws 
establishing minimum standards which in any way meet the 
demands of the hour. We are confronted with facts and condi- 
tions and not with theories, 
been made along this line during the last decade. 


| 


seats tte A 


were made after the enactment of the two child labor laws 
which were declared unconstitutional. However, no State hav- 
ing a child labor law which fell below the standards of the 
former Federal laws bas brought its laws up to the standards of 
the former Federal laws. 

It was hoped that when the Federal law was declared un- 
constitutional that these backward States would do that which 
the opponents of this measure now contend that they will do, 
and bring their laws up to the standard; but this was a vain 
hope. Only eight of those States have improved their 
laws on the age and hour standards, and I am pleased to say 
that my home State of Michigan is one of those States. Not- 
withstanding these hopes and promises, child labor has steadily 
increased since 1920. Statistics compiled by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor indicate that since the 
middie of 1922 the number of children between 14 and 16 going 
to work has steadily increased. In 19 of the cities reported 
in 1923 there was an increase over 1922 of at least 20 per cent, 
and in nine cities the increase was approximately 50 per cent 
or more. These figures are based upon the number of work 
permits issued, and show, therefore, the number of legally 
employed children, and, of course, there is no way of ascertain- 
ing the number who were illegally employed. 

In arriving at a decision as to whether or not there is a 
necessity for Federal action in this matter, be it remembered 
that in the United States to-day one child out of every 12— 
and in at least one State, one child out of every four—is a child 
laborer. Over 1,000,000 from 10 to 16 years of age are working 
in the United States in factories, mills, canneries, agriculture, 
mines, and in other industries and occupations. Nearly 400,000 
of them are between 10 and 14 years of age. Nine States have 
no laws prohibiting all children under 14 from working in both 
factories and stores. Twenty-three States with a 14-year mini- 
mum age limit have weakened their laws by permitting ex- 
emptions under which children not yet 14 may work. Thirty- 
seven States allow children to go to work without a common- 
school education, and eight do not make physical fitness for 
work a condition of employment. Fourteen States allow chil- 
dren under 16 to work from 9 to 11 hours a day. Two States 
do not regulate in any way daily hours of labor for children. 
Five States do not protect children under 16 from night labor. 
Eighteen States have no definite educational requirement for 
children leaving school to go to work. 

The object of the first and second Federal child labor laws 
was to prohibit the work of children under 14 in factories 
and canneries, and of children under 16 in mines and quarries, 
and to prohibit the work of children 14 to 16 years of age for 
more than eight hours a day for six days a week in factories 
and canneries. 

The statutes are most salutary. Nevertheless, after the first 
ceased to operate nearly three times as many violations of the 
Federal child labor law standards were found in 10 States 
as had been found in 25 States when the law was in force. 
After the second was declared unconstitutional an investiga- 
tion of 39 factories in one State brought to light 560 violations 
of Federal standards and 149 violations of the State child 
labor law. 

While the States have plenary power to deal effectively with 
this subject, yet they have failed to exercise that power. They 
still refuse to exercise that power, and we are asked to defer 
action until such time as these delinquent States come to an 
understanding of the real needs of these beneficent laws. How 
long must we wait? The children of to-day are the men and 
the women of to-morrow. They pass this way but once as 
children. A public consciousness awakened in the people of 
the States a few years hence will not atone for the sins visited 
upon the present generation. We are not dealing in dollars 
and cents, we are not dealing with property, we are dealing 
with human lives. We are buikfling the citizenship of our 
country, and as we sow so shall we reap. This is a national 
question and should be dealt with as such, and our scruples 
against constitutional amendments should in no way interfere 
with our exercising our right to amend the Constitution when 
necessity requires. 

With that small number of our citizens who feel that there 
should be no regulation by law of the hours and conditions 
under which children labor or are employed I have no sym- 
pathy. Their contention im this day and age should not be 
given serious consideration. We may prate about parents 
properly caring for their children, about work being good for 
children, and about the invasion of the home by the Govern- 
ment, yet the fact remains that there are those among us who 


It is true that much progress has | for their own greedy purposes would exploit child labor, and 
It is also true | afl laws are necessary for the protection of the many against 
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the few: The individual who oppeses this amendment from a 
mercenary standpoint is not a good citizen and should be so 
branded, 

We are told in this debate that if this amendment becomes 
effective that the boys and the girls will be prevented from 
doing chores on the farm; that immediately the power is | 
vested, in. Congress. that power will be exercised without 
reason and. withont common sense. The best. answer to. this | 
argument is the fact that Congress. thought it. possessed the 
power to pass child-labor legislation and did pass two Federal 
laws, and there is no reason to presume that. a. Federal statute 
enacted after the ratification of this amendment would differ | 
widely from the statutes already passed. Every State in the | 
Union to-day has. unlimited authority to pass child labor laws, | 
yet. no State has passed an unreasonable law. The. tendency 
is in the other direction. This is, merely an enabling act and 
must be ratified by 36 out of the 48 States before it is. effective. 

The childhood of America is calling, and I believe a vast 
majority of the peeple is demanding, that we, the Representa- | 
tives of the people; make it possible for the sovereign States | 
of: this Unien to say whether or not this amendment should 
be made. to our basie law. The framers of the. Constitution 
anticipated the need of change and they provided the method. 
The Constitution is nota barrier in the path of new measures 
for new needs; This amendment must be passed or present 
conditions will continue 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gam has expired, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I want to say to the gentleman that I 
do not defend the Seuthern States, because I think they are 
amongst the worst offenders. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Chair please indicate how many 
minutes: I have remaining? 

Tie CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas has 24 
minutes remaining, 

Mr, TIEEMAN. If it is agreenble with the gentlemen on 
the otter side, T might consume all of’ my time; or does the 
gentleman from Ohio desire to yield time? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; go right aliead: 

Mr. TILLMAN. Then I yield four minutes to the gentleman 
frem New York [Mr- Drexstern]. [Applause.] 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, T have heard both sides of the case, and T can not con- 
ceive of the fact that there are opponents to this resolution. 
Is it their purpose. to claim. State rights? TI can not believe 
tliat. What is in their minds and what olijection haye they | 
to this resolution that will more or less be submitted to the 
States for ratification and the result of which will be to pro- 
teet the childrem of America? 

Pet us see what the statistics show upon an investigation. 
The statistics of 1920 show that Mississippi has child labor 
or children employed’ from 10 years to 15 years of age, 70,354; 
Seuth Carolina, between the ages of 10 and’ 15, 68:520; Aln- 
bame, 84,397; Arkansas, 88,99; North Caroline, 62,162: Rhode | 
Island, 8,569; Louisiana, 32,274; Texas, 80,872; Tennessee; 
39.837 ;. Flerida,, 10,864; Massachusetts, 33,723. 

As a. result, gentlemen, of this, child. labor from: 10. to 15 
years. of age, the very. time that. yow should give that child, 
that. boy or that girl an. opportunity to. become. a. mam or a 
woman, you.throw it. upon.the farm or in other lines of work, 
thereby. depriving, the youth. of. at least. the-memery he would 
possess as a child of the opportunities he had, and, my dear 
friends, let.me call your attention to this. very important faet: 
As.a result of your child labor, the census.of 1920 shows. that. 
there are nearly 5,000,000 illiterates, or 6. per cent of. the total 
population. in. this country. is illiterate. as. a result. of child 
labur in. the various, States. 

Do. you not. think. we owe a duty, te the: child that. is: just 
about. opening its, eyes? Instead. of giving. it am oppertunity 
to be thrown amongst. other children: to play. ar to go out and. 
educate itself or. to go. out and understand the world, you are. 
throwing, them. into labor, such as. factories, in mills, in. agri- 
culture, and. God knows what. not.. [Applause.], 

Over 1,000,000 children, or 1. owt, of every 12 children: be 
tween the ages of 10 and is 3 years in the United. States are-at. 
work. School attendance is worst and illiteracy highest in 
practically the same States that have the highest proportion 





of’ their children at work: Tlie census of 1920 also sliows’ 
1,060,853 boys and gitts- between: the ages: of 10-and 15 years as 
child laborers: With regard to children under the age of 10’ 
years, the census does.not repert the number working: Inves- 
tigation, however; shows: that there are- many ofthese at work 





street trades, tenement home work, demestic service; and can- 
neries. The Southern States seem to have a larger per- 
centage of child labor than any other section of the country 
because of the predominance of agricuiture there, and it is 
needless for me to discuss the various branches of occupation, 
as time will not permit, but anyone can refer to the statistics, 
which clearly shew the facts which I am pointing out to this 
House. 

Child labor in agriculture does not necessarily mean running 
errands, doing a few chores, or oceasionally helping in the 
fields. Those children are practically laborers who constitute 
@ material addition to labor income of the farm. Information 
comes to me from reliable sources that thousands of children 
besides working on home farms are hired out as farm lInborers 
or contract with other families to work on the other people’s 
land. The 1920 census showed in all over 600,000 children 
from 10 to 15 years gainfully oecupied in agricultural work, and 
this figure because of the season at which the census was taken 
did not include many of the thousands of children at work in 
cotton, tobacco, beet, onion, and berry fields, in berry patches, 
cranberry bogs; and truck gardens, or the hundreds of children 
under 10 years who are found engaged in this kind of work 
from examinations made throughout the country by various 
child‘welfare members in the communities. 

Tn the State of New Jersey 1,044 children were absent from 
sehool during all of September and October in the Philadelpliia 
school districts alone, because they were working in adjacent 
cranberry bogs of New Jersey, according to the report of the 
Philadelphia Burean of Compulsory Education. It has been 
shown that these and other children pick berries TO hours a 
day, crawling om their lands and knees through the marshes, 
and bunking at night in shacks, 7 by 9 in size, shared with four 
or five others. Conditions:are deplorable. I can Keep on citing 
one condition after another, but, gentlemen of the House, it 
would be needless for me to cite the further statisties of the 
various States which employ child labor, as you are in the 
same position as I am and able to obtain that information from 
the records, 

In December; 1966; the first proposals for a: Federal law to 
prevent the industrial exploitation of children were made in 
Congress when Serator Beveridge; of Indiana, and Congressman 
Herbert Parsons introduced bills to “prevent the employment 
5 children in factories and mines,” and Senator Loner sponsored 

measure designed to “prolibit the employment of children. 
in the manufac ture or production of articles intended for inter- 
| state- commerce.” Almost 10 years later, September 1,, 1916, 
the first Federal child labor law was adopted, with the provision 
that’ it should become operative one year later, or September 1, 
1917. 

Under its power to regulate interstate and foreign commerce, 
Congress sought in this measure to close the cliannels of inter- 
state and foreigm commerce to the products of child labor. 
Three days before the act went into effect the United States 
district attorney in the western district.af North Carolina was 
enjoined from enforcing the act. On June 3, T1918, after the law 
had been in operation nine months and. three days, the decision 
of the distriet court was affirmed! by the United. States Supreme 
Court, in a 5 to 4 decision, on the ground: that the law was not 
a legitimate exercise of Congress's power to regulate interstate 
commerce, and was therefore unconstitutional. 

Follewing. this: decision, Congress enacted on February 24, 
1919; asa part of the revenue art of 1918, a provision for a tax 
of 10 per cent on the annual net profits. of certain enumerated 
establishments whieli employed. children in violation of the age 
and hour standards laid down fn the act. 

The child labor tax law became operative on April 25, 1919, 
and was in effect until May 15, 1922, when the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Bailey v. The Drexel Furniture 
Co: held that it was not a valid exercise of Congress's riglit to 
lay and collect taxes. Only one judge dissented from thi» 
opinion. Tt therefore seems to be clearly established’ that 
either Congress must’ abandon thie object. which was sought in 
these two: laws or the Constitution must be amended’ so as to 
give Congress tlie power which it was believed to have when 
these two acts were passed. 

This joint resolution whiely we are now considering; as T 
have: stated‘ at the outset, is simply an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which is to be submitted to the States—to the re- 
spective’ legislatures; wlio may accept or reject the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States: Surely 
you can net complain atiout the justness of that proposition. 
Yow have: done identically the same thing when you submitted 
to the legislatures of the States the eighteenth amendment to 
the- Constitution. You did’ not then clrim that it was invading 
upon State rights: It is peculiar how some people will blow 
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hot and cold when it affects some of their interests in their 
communities. 

Since the Federal child labor tax law was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court in 1922, the number of child 
laborers in the United States has been continually increasing. 
It simply goes te prove that the big operators of child labor 
can not part with these youngsters, and naturally so, as two 
children of 10 or 12 would keep out a man with a family from 
employment who could receive a living wage. Is it a wonder 
that some people are discontent with conditions? Gentlemen, 
we can not blame them in the slightest. 

When the immigration bill came before this House some of 
the Representatives from the States which I enumerated and 
which have a majority of child labor, told us on the floor of 
this House that we must protect America from the foreigner. 
We must protect our citizens who are in the United States of 
America, we must better our conditions, we must be able to 
assimilate the melting pot which is here in America. That 
sounded to me like a pretty patriotic speech. I agrce with them 
that America should be protected; nevertheless the admission of 
more immigrants than heretofore admitted would in no way 
affect the welfare of the country, but on the contrary it would 
greatly benefit this country and make it. richer and richer and 
stronger and stronger, and these very men who talked so much 
of America and its youth are the ones who are practically op- 
posed to the proposed amendment to the Constitution to do away 
with child labor. Is not the youth entitled to the same recrea- 
tion and the same play as the rich boy? I can imagine how 
some of these youngsters from 7 to 14 are kept working in the 
various enterprises 8 to 10 hours a day and looking through 
the windows while the other children are at play on the streets. 
Is that what you call protecting America? 

What kind of a generation are we going to have in 25 years? 
Present statistics show, as I pointed out, that there are over 
5,000,000 illiterate children, not because there are no schools 
but because they are employed at labor in the various States, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, as an American 
and as a Member representing a district who are hard-working 
people whom I call true Americans in the spirit as I know they 
love America, I do not think that they would permit their 
children of these tender years to toil as appears from conditions 
in the States I have enumerated. My people believe in giving 
the boy and girl an opportunity to develop so that they may be 
able to function when they grow into manhood and womanhood. 
I wish you could come to our district and go through our 
schools. You would find thousands graduating and receiving the 
highest marks, and the manner of attending school and general 
understanding of America is thorough. Yes; some of them may 
be foreigners and have been here only a short time, but they 
can tell you something about America, the country they have 
adopted. I am happy to state, Mr. Chairman and Members of 
the House, that I will support this resolution and I hope this 
House adopts the resolution to do away with child labor. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kerry]. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, America is to-day the richest 
of the world’s nations, but there are some things America can 
not afford. She can not afford to transform bright-eyed children 
into hopeless and vicious young people in order to add an extra 
per cent to the profits of child-labor exploiters. She can not 
afford to permit the rule of the law of the jungle in industry 
through which men who are willing to hold childhood in invol- 
untary servitude have the advantage over business men of 
greater moral sensitiveness, 

We have listened to lengthy disquisitions upon the rights of 
the States in the solution of this problem. This is no State 
question to be solved in piecemeal and by fractions. It is a 
national question to be solved by national action. Only action 
such as is proposed here can take the child toilers out of the 
mines and mills and factories in some States and put them 
in the schools and playgrounds. That being true, it is an act 
of self-preservation to protect such children from the evils of 
child labor in order that they may become enlightened, self- 
governing American citizens. The children of to-day will rule 
this Republic in 20 years from now. 

The State of Pennsylvania has made a noble effort to deal 
with this evil in industrial life. I am proud of the record she 
has yiade. For many years earnest men and women urged that 
the State take action to prevent the coining of the bleod and 
health of children inte dollars. In 1915 an effective child labor 
law was passed. The commissioner of labor and industry 
in his report for that year declared that it was enacted after 
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full consideration and extensive hearings and that it repre- 
sented the almost unanimous pubiie sentiment of Pennsylvania. 

In that law Pennsylvania undertook to regulate the labor of 
minors, in some cases to the age of 21 years: It prohibited the 
employment of persons under the age of 18 in a number of occu- 
pations. Here is the list: 


The operation or management of hoisting machines, in oiling or 
cleaning machinery in motion; in the operation or use of any polish- 
ing or buffing wheel; at switch tending, at gate tending, at track 
repairing ; as a brakeman, fireman, engineer, or motorman, or conductor 
upon a railroad or railway; as a pilot, fireman, or engineer upon any 
boat or vessel; in or about establishments wherein gunpowder, nitro- 


| glycerine, dynamite, or other high and dangerous explosive is manu- 


factured or compounded; as a chauffeur of an automobile or an air- 
plane; that no person under 21 years of age shall be employed as a 
messenger of any kind before 6 o’clock in the morning or after 8 
o’clock in the evening. 


Mr. Chairman, Pennsylvania is undoubtedly as much an in- 
dustrial State as any other in the Union, and if there is likely 
to be undue interference with the labor of minors in homes and 
on farms it would be evidenced in that State. The legislature 
had undoubted right and power to lay down any restrictions 
upon such labor that it might desire. It might have made all 
the alleged fears expressed here during this debate come true 
had it willed to do so. But it did not so act and no legislative 
body in America is going to act in unreasonable and unworthy 
fashion in exercising the power granted under such an amend- 
ment as this. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wonder why the State of Pennsylvania 
did not restrict the labor of children in agriculture? My 
friend can answer this because this question of child labor 
has been a matter of great interest to him for many years. 
Why did not Pennsylvania restrict the hours of labor on the 
farm? You can work a child to death on a farm as well as 
you can in a factory. 

Mr. KELLY. The answer to the question of my friend and 
colleague is clear. Pennsylvania did not undertake to include 
farm labor in its statute because the labor of children on the 
farm is under the control of the fathers and mothers of the 
children, the natural guardians of their welfare. There is a 
vast difference between labor under such conditions, in the 
open air, and employment of children by taskmasters inside 
factory walls whose only interest in the children is to squeeze 
out of their little bodies the last ounce of energy in order to 
pay bigger dividends. 

But, Mr. Chairman, Pennsylvania could not settle this ques- 
tion through her own efforts. Other States without such 
restrictions upon child labor lured the children across State 
lines. That fact is clearly shown in the testimony of Miss 
Grace Abbott, of the Children’s Bureau, before the committee 
holding hearings on this proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Here is what she says: 


There is going out of the city of Philadelphia every spring an army 
of children to work in other States who would not be allowed to leave 
school, so far as the law of Pennsylvania is concerned, but who escape 
those laws by working across the State line. They leave in the spring 
and return to Philadelphia in the fall, bringing with them the results 
of the long season of camp life and showing serious retardation in 
school. 

These studies show that every spring from the city of Philadelphia 
hundreds of families migrate to farms of New Jersey and Delaware for 
seasonal work on the strawberry, asparagus, tomato, and other truck 
crops. Many remain until fall for work in the cranberry bogs. Partial 
reports received from attendance officers in different parts of Philadel- 
phia showed that at least 1,300 children left school in the spring of 
1921 for work in the country. The majorify do not return to the city 
until the last of October or the first of November, and then, eight or 
nine weeks late, straggle back to the already overcrowded schools. 
Many return even later and present a still more difficult school prob- 
lem. The bureau of compulsory attendance of Philadelphia estimates 
that the number of children leaving school for such work each year is 
between 2,500 and 3,000. : 


Mr. Chairman, the American people recognize this to be a 
national question, and for years they have demanded action. 
Twice Congress has responded to that demand by passing laws 
to prevent child laber. Twice the Supreme Court has decided 
that constitutional limitations make Congress powerless to act 
in the premises. That leaves only one course and that 
pathway is being taken to-day—to remove these limitations by 
submitting an amendment to the Constitution specifically grant- 
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ing to Congress the power to limit, regulate, or prohibit child 
labor in the United States. 

What is this Constitution of which we have heard so much in 
this debate? It is simply the means of securing the control of 
publie opinion. One might gather from speeches uttered here 
that amendment of the Constitution is so easy that there is 
danger of every vagary of dreamy-eyed sentimentalists being 
written into the organic law of the land. As a matter of fact, 
it is impossible to amend the Constitution unless the public 
sentiment in favor of the change amounts almost to a revolu- 
tion. Two-thirds of the House and the Senate, three-fourths 
of the State legislatures, make barriers which can only be 
crossed by an overwhelming tide of the people's will. 

Mr. Chairman, child labor in America must go. It denies 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness to childhood, Amer- 
ica’s greatest asset. It prevents the development of heart, 
mind, and body. It is not essential to any legitimate industry, 
and the business which can not exist without wasting the life 
force of the Nation had best be eliminated. 

The American Constitution must be a protecting hand of 
helpfulness to the weak and oppressed. It must reach into 
new conditions whenever and wherever conscienceless greed 
undertakes to injure the common welfare. Through the adop- 
tion of this proposed amendment by Congress and the States 
we may take a long stride forward in the task of making Amer- 
ica make good the principles of justice and freedom upon which 
the Republic was established. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Berger]. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Aristotle, the 
great Greek philosopher, in his famous work on politics, de- 
scribed the constitutions of all the different States known to 
him. And he said the State existed longest and prospered most 
which was readiest to change its constitution and adapt it to 
changed conditions. 

This rule holds good to-day. Our conservatives, however, 
claim that a constitution which could be changed readily would 
put the fundamental law at the mercy of every passing whim 
of the people or of a group of mouthy and designing demagogues, 
History, nevertheless, teaches that mouthy demagogues flourish 
best when the constitution is hard to change. 

WR WERE FIRST TO ADVOCATE PROTECTION FOR CHILDREN 


There is no doubt in my mind that the constitutional amend- 
ment to permit Congress to legislate on child labor will pass the 
House and will pass the Senate. It is a good amendment, a 
necessary amendment, and the socialists were the first to advo- 
eate the abolition of child labor, which this amendment makes 
possible. 

But whether it will get the necessary three-fourths of all the 
States is another question. We know from experience how 
difficult it is to pass an amendment to our Constitution, espe- 
cially one like this which will have the solid opposition of an 
entire group of States—the Southern States. 

BEST LEGISLATION IMPOSSIBLE UNDER PRESENT CONSTITUTION 


So great are the difficulties of such an amendment that in 
effect they are insurmountable. I believe that we could just 
as easily rewrite the Constitution as to amend it again. Yet it 
is a fact, nevertheless, that advanced social legislation is im- 
possible under the present Constitution. Not only child-labor 
legislation but also legislative attempts to regulate and control 
corporations have over and over again been declared uncon- 
stitutional. 

MUST READ WORDS INTO LAWS 

Tlie Supreme Court not only holds certain laws unconstitu- 
tional but puts words that were not there into laws. For in- 
stance, the word “reasonable” was read into the antitrust 
law. The court has been blamed—but wrongly. The court had 
to do it in order to make the law fit the Constitution some- 
— HAS ALREADY NINETEEN PATCHES 

If this constitutional amendment should pass, it will be the 
twentieth amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 
the twentieth patch on the cloak of the body politic, which now 
has nineteen patches already. 

There can be no doubt that the old Constitution of the United 
States, which was passed in 1789, has outlived its usefulness 
and should make room for a modern instrument suitable to the 
twentieth century. 

NINETY MORE PROPOSITIONS TO CHANGE IT 


Laws must be based upen the habits and the customs of the 
people, and a constitution must express the political ideas as 
based upon the economic conditions of a certain period. That 
our old Constitution is inadequate is also proven by the fact 





that there are at present about 90 propositions introduced to 
change it in one way or another. 

Even the wisest of men could not have foreseen in 1789, 
when this was a little frontier country, the political and eco- 
nomie conditions of 1924, when the United States got to be 
one of the leading, one of the most powerful, countries of the 
world. 

OUR CONSTITUTION IS A SMALL COUNTRY CONSTITUTION 

Our Constitution was adopted in 1789. At that time a great 
part of the country was covered with one vast primeval forest. 
The largest city, Philadelphia, had about 30,000 inhabitants. 
There were only a few towns which had a population of from 
two to five thousand. 

STEAM AND BLECTRICITY UNKNOWN 

Manufacturing in the United States was then in its child- 
hood, mainly in Philadelphia. The use of steam and electricity 
was not known. 

Corporations in the present sense were not known. 

In those days a corporation meant a city or a township. 
There were no railroads, no telegraphs, no telephones, and, of 
course, no radios or airplanes. Public schools were few and 
far between. A man who could read and “ reckon ” was looked 
upon as a wizard in many country places. Capitalism in its 
present form and deyelopment was not even dreamt of. 

The Constitution adopted at that time, of course, was made 
to suit those conditions. It was made to express the needs of 
a frontier State. It reflected the social, political, and economic 
conditions of that day. 

What a great difference between the United States of 1789 
and the United States of to-day. That time the entire popula- 
tion was 2,500,000. To-day we have 115,000,000. 

NEW CLASSES CAME INTO EXISTENCE 

In 1789 we had no proletariat in the present sense. Entirely 
new classes have come into existence since that time. In 1789 
any man with a pair of strong arms and moderately good 
habits could not only make his living comfortably, but also 
lay the foundation for a prosperous second generation by 
simply sticking to the land. To-day we have not only an 
economically powerful class of capitalists, but also a very 
numerous proletariat which to ali intents and purposes has 
become a fixed class. 

We have tremendous aggregations of capital, big railroad 
companies, public service corporations, and greedy trusts and 
grasping combinations of all kinds. Their oppressive power 
is felt by every farmer and every workingman. 

In 1789 the worst evil influence which the people had to 
contend with was the issuing of scrip money. To-day there 
is no scrip money. Our United States currency is good 
enough, if one can get hold of a sufficient amount. But the 
banks have simply become the handmaids of the big corpo- 
rations and the trusts. 

WHOM OUR CONSTITUTION PROTECTS 

The economic conditions have changed absolutely. Yet it 
is unconstitutional for Congress to regulate the hours of labor 
for women and children but it is constitutional to pass a law 
that will send a man or woman to the penitentiary for 20 
years if “he speaks disrespectfully of the uniform of a sol- 
dier”—I am quoting from the so-called espionage act, which 
is still on the statute books. 

The Constitution should be an instrument to make sure that 
the minority has certain rights which the majority is bound to 
respect. This is so, provided that minority is wealthy enough 
to enforce those rights through lawyers and courts. A minor- 
ity that is poor, however, has no constitutional rights that need 
be respected. We have seen this in the treatment of the 
I. W. W., the communists, and other radicals by Palnier, 
Daugherty, Burleson, and others. 

WHAT CHIEF JUSTICE TAFT SAYS 

Even according to William H. Taft, former President of the 
United States and now Chief Justice, “the man with the 
longest purse has the deci¢ed advantage in legal battles.” 

Now, if we were influenced only by party motives, we would 
simply say: “Keep your old Constitution. Under the pres- 
ent Constitution, our Congress can not legislate beneficially. 
All good laws, such as are made to fit changed conditions, are 
necessarily unconstitutional. And if no laws are made to 
alleviate the hardships of the people, the people will, of ne- 
cessity, become revolutionary.” 

But this is not the way we reason. We have so much con- 
fidence in the righteousness of our cause that we know that 
even the best constitution can not stop our progress in the 
end. On the other hand, a good and timely constitution wilt 
do away with a great deal of avoidable friction. It will make 
sane and constructive progress possible. 
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OLD. TAMMANY ADAGB 


It will do away with the old adage of: the Tammany. poll- 
tician: 


Give the people what they want, but make it unconstituttonal. 
WAS CONDEMNED BY. THOMAS JEFFERSON 


At the time the Constitution was adopted no one considered 
it anything but a miserable piece of patchwork—a stupid imi- 
tution of the English constitution—which had to be amended 
ten times before it could be adopted by the thirteen original 
States, Jefferson condemned it severely. It really satisfied 
nobody, 

SLAVE BARONS GET IDEA 

However, by and by it dawned upon the Southern slave barons 
that they could hide behind its. provisions to defend chattel 
siuvery. They were right abeut that, and it teok a terrific war 


to patch up and amend once more what had been poor patch- 
work to begin with, 

After the Civil War the growing capitalist class of the North, 
which for a while had been very much dissatisfied with. the 
Constitution, found that just because the Constitution. was anti- 
quated and unsatisfactory, the capitalists, with the help of 


shrewd lawyers, could make the same use of it for their own 
ends as did the slave barons for theirs, Se the Constitution 
became a blessed and holy decument onee more, 

It was again, in the seventies and eighties of the nineteenth 
century, the fetish of every lawyer and every school-teacher. 
Only it was then the northern fetish. The ferver of the Seuth 
had been. rather chilled by the se-ealled “ negro amendments ” 
us a result of the war. 

NOW. UNIDS IN REVERENCE 

Llowever, the Seuth founda way to get around these amend- 
ments. And new the unthinking elements of the North and 
South unite ta deing reverence to.a poor makeshift which tried 
te combine the constitutional ideas of Montesquieu with the 
archaic conception of an executive with despotie powers, and 
the ideas borrowed by Alexander Hamilton from the Hnglish 
constitutiom - 

BYEN CONSERVATIVE MBN ADMIT IT 

The intelligent men of all classes, during the last 20 years: 
have become convinced that our Constitutiom must be changed: 
Not only the proletariat but also the most enlightened elements 
of the middle class demand it, and even some plutocrats admit 
it. 

No doubt there: were many leading men at the: close of the 
Amerieaw Revolution who. were in favor of adopting the British 
constitution as they understoed it Only this being a Re 
public, they were very mucl: more afraid of the people, of the 
mob, than they would have been in a monarchy. They ad- 
mitted that. Therefore they wanted a strong Hyeentive— 
“one that could dare to execute his powers”’—as Hamilton 
stated it. 

OUR ELBCTIVB. MONARCHY 

That is hew we got our kind of a. President for the United 
States. That is also the reasen why we have the Senate, 

And also why we have the “additional cheek” by the 
courts, 

Not everybody was. satistied with this, 

Thomas Jefferson, of course, Was net, 

But even at ® mueh later day Henry Clay compared our 
Presideney to “an elective menarchy—the. worst form. of. old 
governments,” 

And he was right, inasmuch as, with. the- exception. of the 
Ozar of Russia and the Mikado of Japan, even before the 
World War, there was not a monarch in the world who had as 
much power as the President of the United States. He is not 
only the Chief Executive, but also a part of the law-making 
machine—and what part? He counts. as.much as two-thirds 
of the House of Representatives. and the. Senate combined. 

CABLNET BELONGS TO PRESIDENT—NOT TO PEOPLE 


Furthermore, bis Cabinet is net dependent upon Congress at 
all and is net responsible to Congress; Neither Denby nor 
Daugherty could be ousted from office by Congress. 

The members: of the Cabinet are simply: the secretaries: and 
the servants: of the ruler in the White: House whoever he may 
be—and he is also the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy and appeints: over a miltion officeholders, 

OUR DICTATOR 


Gen. C. H. Sherrill, once an adjntant general, and later 
a United States minister to Argentina, organizer of prepared- 
ness parades—and according to his own statement a Son. of 
the Revolutioo—ia his recent book The Purple and the Red 
is in favor of a monarchy, or a. dictator. He tolerates the 


Republic: in the: United States only, because. “ we already have 
a dictator—the President of the United States for his term, of 


’ 


office. 
DANIEL WEBSTER’S OPINION 

No wonder that even Daniel Webster once said: 

The contest for ages has been to rescue liberty from the grasp of 
executive power. The President carries on the Government; all the 
rest are only subcontractors. A Briareus sits in the center of our 
system, and with his hundred hands touches everything, moves eyery- 


thing, controls everything. I ask, is this republicanism? Is this a 
government of laws? 


The present Constitution was. designed. by the wealthy class 
of that day—the. speculators: in. serip. and the big landowners, 
and their representatives—with a view to preventing the 
common people from exercising. their, political influence. A 
cleverly devised system of checks, and, balances was employed 
to attain that end, 

SOUNDED LIKZ BOLSHEVISM, TO-DAY 

The framers were afraid of democracy, which had: the same 
sound to them as the word Bolshevism has to a. similar class 
to-day. Thus the: worst features of a monarchy were included 
im the office of the President to defeat the: people’s wilk 

The United States Senate, the “upper House” of our Na- 
tional Legisiature, was created for the very. purpose of repre- 
senting wealth and the vested interests of the country, as 
Alexander Hamilton put it; And from the beginning it was 
intended to “ form a check upon. the will of the people.” There- 
fore its selection was removed from the people as far: as pos- 
sible and put into the hands: of the respective legislatures. 

This has been changed only since the introduction of tha 
direet primary. But: now it takes so much money to get 
neminated and elected in a State that the Senate is im danger 
of becoming a millionaire’s club im: reality, net only by reputa- 
tion. It is unnecessary to show what the United States: Senate 
was from its beginning and what it.is new., 

IS NOW A STRONGHOLD OF TRUSTS 

We all know that the Senate was the stronghold of: the 
slave barons, compelling the solution of the slavery question 
by the force of arms. We all know that it is: the bulwark of 
the railroads and trusts now. 

The Ot Trust; the Railway Trust, the Sugar Trust, the 
Steel Trust, and every robber eonecern preying, upon the common 
people. have their representatives in the Senate, 

It is.a notable fact that, while the founders. of the American 
Constitution were taking, up. this relie of feudalism and cloth- 
ing, it with formidable powers, the English nation was already 
preparing the forces that were to reduce the House of. Lords 
to. the secondary position it now oceupies.. And, as everybody 
knows, there is a. strong. tendency in England to abolish the 
House of Lords altogether. 

DOUBLES. OPPORTUNITY FOR LOG ROLLING 

The two-House legislature—upper House. and lower House— 
only doubles the opportunity for political trading, for log 
rolling, and for the activities of skilled lobbyists. 

The abolition of the two-House legislature will alse put 
an end to the common practice of passing bills in one House 
and defeating them in the other. 

CAN NOT BE MADE EQUAL 

It. is, said, however, that there must be in a Federal Gov- 
ernment some institution, some. authority, in which the sepa- 
rate States composing the confederation are all equal. I 
confess this doctrine-is net convineing.to me. 

The State. of Delaware is not equal in population. or. In- 
fluence-to the State of New York, and one can not make it’ so 
by giving it an equal vote in the Senate. 

ABOLISH. CLUMSY SYSTEM 

The other argument—the necessity. of counterpoise and. 
counterbalance, or of a check against bad legislation—looks. 
a little better. But if one- econsiders.it, closer, it is even worse. 
Most. good, legislation is always. opposed in the “ upper House.” 
Most of the bad legislation originated there. This may be 
a, little, better at the present moment, because there are a 
half-dozen radicals in the Senate. 

Therefore, we say, abolish the clumsy two-chamber sys- 
tem. And for a good substitute. and. best possible check upon. 
any whimsical or hasty legislation,. or even crookedness 
of the legislators, give us the referendum. The referendum 
in any country is stronger than all the semates and houses 
of lords in the world ® 


THR CUR® IS MORE DEMOCRACY 
The best cure for most evils arising fromr demecracy is— 
more democracy. 
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However, even the Senate is not “in it” as an obstacle 
to progress and justice when compared with the position 
our judiciary occupies as an illegitimate part of our law- 
making body—and in telling the people what they may want 
and what they may vot want. , . 

NOT KNOWN ANYWHERE ELSE 


And this monstrous guardianship of the judiciary over 
the people, dictating to them what is law and what is not, 
is purely an American institution. 

The British constitution, of which ours is otherwise a 
copy, knows nothing like it. The germ of the disease was 
put into our Constitution by conservatives of the type of 
Alexander Hamilton and it had the warm support of the so- 
called Loyalists—but the-disease was developed by the shrewd 
manipulations of some Supreme Court Justices, like John 
Marshall. 

The Hamilton clique had created the Senate to take the 
place of the House of Lords. Yet it was still afraid of the 
common people. It wanted something in place of a king. 
And, mind you, not the constitutional King of England, 
either. They wanted the absolute king of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and they got him. He is our American 
judge. 

THIS IS A LAWYER-RIDDEN COUNTRY 


And this king judge and his retinue of lawyers is now the 
most distinguishing mark between the American people and all 
others on earth. Only in our country we find the notion that 
nusual sanctity and infallibility surrounds and becomes the 
characteristic of the ordinary lawyer the moment he is elevated 
to the position of a judge. 

And perhaps the most dangerous judge to the rights of the 
people is the Federal judge. Federal judges are appointed by 
the President of the United States upon the recommendation 
of our prominent business men; that is, upon the recommenda- 
tion of our railroad presidents and millionaire manufacturers. 

The Federal judge almost invariably is a corporation lawyer. 
He is appointed for life, and his very environment makes him 
part and parcel of the American plutocracy. 


MUST BE AN ENEMY OF DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 


The Federal judge looks down upon the State judiciary very 
much in the same way as the Regular Army looks down upon 
the militia. 

Almost every Federal judge nowadays is an enemy of our 
democratic institutions and an adversary of the common people. 
Almost every Federal judge becomes a regular fiend when he 
has to decide questions regarding the rights of the laboring 
class. 

It is usually laws involving economic problems that are in 
danger, because our Constitution was framed at a time when 
such problems did not exist. Under this Constitution the 
judges should really not be blamed for their decisions. 


LAST RESORT OF CORPORATIONS 


The Federal judiciary of the United States is the last resort 
of the corporations, the railroads, and all kinds of plutocratic 
evildoers in their straits. 

There they can get help and comfort when the legislators, 
whom they often own, become frightened at the anger of the 
people. There they can get “injunctions” galore, and these 
injunctions will be in full accordance with the wording and 
spirit of the Constitution. 

LINCOLN AND THE SUPREME COURT 


Criticism of the Federal courts, and particularly of the Su- 
preme Court, is not a new thing in our history. Both Jefferson 
and Jackson attacked the Supreme Court and sarcastically ad- 
vised that body to execute certain of its decisions. 

The Dred Scott case was made the occasion of a bitter attack 
by Abraham Lincoln before he became President. Lincoln went 
so far as to accuse the Supreme Court of conspiring with the 
national administration to frame a collusive suit. 


CONSTITUTION SHOULD BE FLEXIBLE 


In these days of rapid economic and social changes it is more 
necessary than ever that the fundamental law of our Nation— 
our national Constitution—should be flexible and adopt itself 
with reasonable ease to the changing conditions of our life. 

What do we find, however? 

With one exception, the Constitution has never been changed 
since its adoption except by bloody war—during the war or 
after the war. 

It takes a two-thirds majority of Congress, and in addition 
thereto a majority of three-fourths of the legislatures of all 
the States to change it. And that can hardly ever be gotten. 


eee CCT LL 
———— 


We Socialists want a constitution that can be amended by a 
majority vote of all the people. The American Government is 
a democracy—at least, supposed to be one. 

IS MAJORITY RULB VISIONARY? 


And every law passed by our representatives ought to be 
valid unless repealed by our lawmakers vr rejected by a ma- 
jority of the people. 

Is this idea of majority tule “a wild, visionary, revolutionary 
scheme, unpatriotic to the core,” as some of my opponents 
claim? 

CAPITALISTS FOOL THEMSELVES 


However, the capitalists make a fatal mistake when they 
trust to judges and senates to check the will of an enraged 
people. 

An “upper -house” which during a revolutionary period 


would resolutely stand out and oppose the branch of the legis- 
lature representing the excited state of popular feeling would 
be infallibly swept away; and consult any history as to what 
became of kings and judges in either the English or the French 
revolutions. 

ON PAR WITH FETISH WORSHIP 


As to judges, history tells us they simply cease to exist at 
the very first outbreak. 

All this worship of the Constitution is at par with the fetish 
worship of our ancestors 10,000 years ago. At that time they 
worshiped fetishes of wood and stone, and now they worship 
a paper fetish. But what is the difference? A fetish is a 
fetish. 

WE ARE STILL RULED BY THE GENTLEMEN IN KNEE PANTS 


A constitution is simply a cloak for our body politic. A 
garment that may have fitted us well in 1789, when the baby 
Nation could use swaddling clothes, can not possibly fit us 
to-day. We do not revere Cotton Mather’s book on witchcraft, 
which was considered the greatest book of his time by his 
contemporaries. 

Now, why should we worship a document which was patched 
together 130 years ago by a lot of gentlemen wearing knee 
pants and knowing nothing about railroads, telegraphs, cor- 
porations, and trusts? 


NOT ONLY FOR LAWYERS 


But it has been said by some ultraconservative persons who 
hate everything that looks like a change that the lawyers and 
courts understand this Constitution and know how to interpret 
the laws accordingly. They would first have to learn a new 
constitution, and this would make trouble. 2 

Now, in the first place, the Constitution is not made for the 
lawyers and the courts, but ought to be made for the people. 

We all know that every law is interpreted in three or four 
different ways, according to the personal likes and prejudices 
of the lawyers and the courts. Even the decisions of the 
Supreme Court have been fearfully inconsistent. 

A tremendous amount of injustice and barbarism is ram- 


_pant on account of our antiquated Constitution. 


“sTroop THE TEST” 


But, says our reactionary, the Constitution has “stood the 
test of 130 years so well as to prove that if it is a stupid 
imitation of the English constitution, it is an imitation of a 
good thing.” 

It was not on account of the Constitution that this country 
has flourished. Our present Constitution permits incredibly 
large fortunes to be amassed by predatory competition, by 
ownership of patent rights, by monopolizing of natural re- 
sources, and by special privileges and exploitation of labor. 

If our country has flourished, it has been due to colonial con- 
ditions, our virgin soil, our apparently inexhaustible resources, 
and our immense and intelligent immigration. Even with all 
that, our people practically used up in a few generations the 
resources that nature had stored up in many thousands or, in 
some instances, many milliou4 of years. 


BROKE DOWN OFTEN 


° 

This was the richest country on the face of the globe, and 
we had the cheapest and most intelligent labor upon the face 
of the globe brought here. That is why we prospered and 
probably would have prospered even more if we had had no con- 
stitution at all. Whenever and wherever this Constitution was 
subjected to any test, as, for instance, in 1860, then this Con- 
stitution did not stand the test. And it broke down again in 
1917. 

Again I say it is all right enough to put through amendment 
No. 20—to put one more patch, the twentieth patch, on our 
political cloak. But our Nation, the American Nation—thanks 
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{ he tremendous oppertunity and to the -millions ef hard- | 
v ing immigrants—has become.a great, :powerfal, and rich 
] And this great people, this great mew Natien of .116,- 
0 100 inhabitants, can not be satisfied with the little old gar- | 
I t of the year of the Lord I789. “Uncle Sam deserves 8 | 
new and modern Cloak, made ‘to "the megsurement of our day 
an‘! madeto fit our century. 


NEW PROBLEMS BEPORD US TO-DAY 

In short, the tremendous changes in our ‘political and secial 
conditions—due to modern inventions, to improved means of 
transportation and»communiecation, to the de 


have brought along problems whose solution is impossible under 
the principles of law that seemed to be permanent to the leaders 
of the American ruling class of the eighteenth century. 


elopment of the | 


factory system, and to the growth of corporations and trusts— | voice. The voice of the people may not always be the voice of 


Itven the best and foremost thinkers of that time believed | 


with De Montesquieu and Rousseau that organized society was 


static and permanent—not dynamic and, progressive. 

In other words, they believed that it was possible to form a 
government which was absolutely ideal under all conditions and 
at all time 

THESE THEORIES GIVB WAY 
It was the time when the two great. theories of the “social 


delay. Fer meatly a quarter ofa century they ‘have ‘been de- 
manding national child ‘labor legislation. ‘The demand for an 
apprepriate censtitutional amendnrent is not a mere Vagary, 
whim, er caprice. %It is the result of the mature, sound, and 
well-eonsidered judgment of the ‘American people. This ques- 
tion has for many years been discussed in the press, in the 
pulpit, on the platform, in the conventions of organized labor, 
in'the parents’ and teachers’ clubs, in the women’s clubs, fn tha 


| hones. The public sentiment ‘favoring national child labor 


legislation is thoroughly crystalltzed. It ts inststent for action. 
As the representatives of the people, we have no right to frus- 
trate their will. We should hearken ‘to their certain and clear 


God, but if it ever is on any public question it 1s on the neces- 
sity of national child labor legisiation. 

We prate glibly about @emocracy. On‘the hustings we shout, 
“Let the people rule.” but when the people ask Congress to 
give them an opportunity to amend .their own Constitution— 
the people’s law—we betray a lack of confidence in their abfl- 
ity to rule themselves. We impose our guardianship upon 
them. We question their judgment. “We impute to them igno- 


| Trance and even a destre to destroy their own institutions. We 


compact” and of the “natural rights” were generally ac- | 


cepted as basis of law. 
These theories have now generally given way to the economic 


interpretation of history. And there can be no doubt that the 
American people will be called upon to solve the same problems 
as to political and social reforms as other modern progressive 
nations—particularly the British nation. 


LET US HAVE TWENTIETH CENTURY CONSTITUTION 


Mr. Ghairman, instead.of asking ‘three-fourths of the States 
to amend this eighteenth century Constitution in such a manner 
as to give the Congress.of the United States the right and the 
power to protect the lives of our children—which right Gon- 
gress.evidently has.net at present—let us ask the 48 States of 
our country to.give Congress the right.te eall a constitutional 
convention to frame a new constitution. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Larson.] 


| 
} 
' 
| 
j 


it would. 


are hypocritical democrats. No wonder the American people 
are manifesting a distrust in their Congress. 

Our State rights friends argue that to amend the Constitu- 
tion:so as to allow Congress to-enact child labor laws would 
be ‘to ‘usurp ‘the exclusive and divine prerogatives and rights 
of the States. Was there ever a'more preposterous argument 
advaneed to a body of men worthy 'to'make ‘laws for-a Nation? 
What is usurpation? ‘Webster's International Dictionary de- 
fines usurpation to be “an unautherized “atbitrary “assumption 
and exercise of power.” The’ Congress could not usurp even if 
sefore the proposed amendment can become ‘a ‘part 


cof the Constitution, it must ‘first’ be“ ratified by the legislatures 


of three-fourths of ‘the ‘several States.” The "people ‘have the 
right to:ratify or to Tejeet'the proposed amendment. ‘Wherein, 
then, ‘is the wsurpation? 

Hamilton has been quoted ‘by the constitutional expotnders 
who are afraid to have Congress submit ‘the ‘proposetl ‘amend- 


| ment to the people fer, their consideration and action. We, too, 


Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the debate on | 


this resolution affords us additional preof of the truth of the 
saying that “there ‘és nothing ‘new under the sun.” ‘Phe 
vigilant and-vigorous votaries of ithe archaic dectrine of States 
rights whith long :ago, as I ‘had «supposed, had ‘been ‘emaseu- 
lated if not totally: @estroyed, ‘hasbeen invoketl to combat ‘the 
propesed :constitutional ‘amendment. ‘They -are ‘the ‘same .old 
arguments, 'the same old fallacies. ‘Like Banquo’s ghost, they 
do not seem to down. 

Their use in this debate :reealis ‘to «my ‘mind Sydney Smith's 
witty and ‘brilliant review of Jeremy. Bentham'’s Book -of 
Fallacies. To those of you sho ‘have not read Smith's ‘mas- | 
terpiece of »wit, et sme commend ‘it to ‘you. Hivery statesman 
and politician, yea, every citizen, ghoutd ‘read it. ‘In it' the ultra- 
conservative and the ineorrigible -reactionary can see his own 
visage. Besides, it is a handy tool chest for those whose wont it | 
is to oppose all progressive ant popular legislation. 

May I very briefty méntion a few of the fallacies of the anti- 
reformers that ‘Sydney Smith so @elightfully dissects and ex- 
poses? Some of them sound not unlike many of the fallacies 
that we have been ‘listening to during this débate. Listen to 
these : 

Our wise ancestors: hands off their infallible work. No damevatien : 
the fool sayeth in his heart.and erieth with .his.meuth, “I will chave 
nothing new!" The quietest fallacy: mabody complains; .the measure 
is unnessary. Fallacy of false. consolation: what would you: have; 4ook 
at the people there and there; your prosperity and liberty are objects 
of their envy; your institutions are medels.of their imitation. Snail's 
pace argument; not so fast; one thing at.a time; slow and sure; im- 
portance of the business; danger of innovation; need of caution sand 
circumspection ; impossibility of foreseeing all consequences; this is 
not the tlgg: the people well satisfied; no such mischief has taken 
place; stay till itchas taken place. Anti-rational fallacies: theoretical, 
visionary, chimerical, romantic, Utopean. 

Such— 

Says Bentham, as quoted by Sydney Smith— 


is theeprattie which ‘the magpie dn office, who, understanding nothing, 
yet understands that he must have something to say on every ‘subject, 
shouts out among his auditors as a succedaneum to thought. 


The people have had their fill of fallacies and even of argu- 
ments. They now want action, They are.impatient of further 


will appeal to Hamilten. 


ae the .Federalist—the American political bible—he observed 
that-— 


the fabric of :Amertean empire ought to rest:upon the ‘solid ‘basis of 
the consent of ‘the peeple;iand if: the people ‘consent ‘to -grant larger 


\9powers ‘to ‘the Pederal (Govermment, those pewers »are ‘legitimate ‘and 
jomot usurped. 


Need we further diseuss the absurd and .prepestereus argu- 


‘ment of usurpation of State rights? It would seem that the 


constitutional expeunders who have invoked the moth-ridden 
dictum of States rights in their frenzy .of desperation to 
defeat this resolution have gone to the limits of absurdity. 
| Politically and intellectually they are living in the past. They 
‘do not seem to Tealize’ that :the .States -rights»doctrine ‘has ‘long 
sinee been thrown into the junk theap of .politieal mostrums. 

Yesterday in replying to the argument of ‘the distinguished 
| fleor deader of the minority that national child-labor Jegisla- 
tion would hamper ‘and hinder -eur .industries, J stated then 
that he was putting the :eart before the :herse; that the 
primary .and ,.parameunt .purpese and end .of ‘our «civilization 
was not simply to amass great material wealth, to sincrease 
our commerce, to build .big .cities,.but.that the chief purpose 
of our civilization is to rear and train our children into men 
and "women ‘with strong ‘and ‘healthy ‘bodifes and alert and 
trained ‘miinds so ‘that they "may become ‘fit ‘to rule their own 
country. I wish I had the ‘time to amplify that thought. 
Industries and material *wealth are merély a ‘means ‘to-nn enil, 
and ‘that-end is the development of ‘¢hiltren ‘into ‘good, ‘virile, 
intélligent men ‘and ‘women; law-abiding, God-fearing, liberty- 
loving, ‘patriotic citizens. 


The most valuable resource of any country is its fund of human 
energy—that is, the working power, both mental and physical—of its 
people. 

The purpose of national child aber )laws.is "to ;conserve .our 
Nation’s und of human .energy. .The apprepriates 


Congress 

funds out of the public treasury .to -instruet the -American 
farmers .how -best to breed and .raise their hogs. Ave mot'the 
children of .America also worthy -of .conservation? <Are -they 
not also entitled to a portion of congressional solieitude? They 
are to. become the future,rulers ofthe Republic. 

To these who leok with complacency at ithe amazing and 
humideting disclosures of iliteragy and physical degeneracy 
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made manifest by the selective-draft records, I want to quote, 
im cenelusion, the warning of Henry Van Dyke: 

We are debasing the human currency of the Republic. We are laying 
unbaked bricks im our foundations and building our walls with un- 
tempered mortar. We are heaping up at the doors of our own temple 
piles of tinder and quick-flaming fuel ready for the torch of the an- 
archist or the insidious, slow match of the cunning usurper. We are 
reeruiting the sullen armies of ignerant unrest— 

For every soul denied the right to grow 
Beneath the flag, shall be its secret foe. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
genutieman from Qhio [Mr. Moorr}. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I yield to no man in my admiration of and respect 
for the Constitution, but I am one of those who believe that 
the founding fathers, when they provided for amending the 
Constitution, expected that amendments would be necessary as 
the country developed. The Constitution provides that the 
Congress may propose amendments “ whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shaH deem it necessary.” The question has been 
raised as to the necessity for what is known as the child labor 
amendment. I introduced in the last Congress and again in 
this Congress one of several resolutions to so amend the Con- 
stitution. I believe, since some States refuse or neglect to pass 
child labor laws, or have inadequate laws on this subject, ft 
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| recklessly or hastily. 


therefore becomes our duty and obligation to amend the Con- | 
stitution of the United States, so that this important matter | 


may be controlled by the Federal Government in cooperation 
with the States. 
one State may have an adequate State law and yet families 
and ehildren residing therein cross the line into another State 
and seeure employment where child labor is permitted or not 
well regulated. 

Twice the Congress has enacted laws regulating child labor 
to some extent, and each time the Supreme Court has declared 
the law unconstitutional. As a Federal Government we must 
either abandon our efforts in this respect or amend the Con- 
stitution. 

When we consider that there are at least a half million 


children im the United States between the ages of 8 and 15 | 


years who are working im gainful occupations, not in agri- 
culture, and lesing their opportunity of schooling, working at 
night and some very early in the morning, starting as early 
as 4 o’cloek and working al?f day, we will observe the neces- 
sity for this amendment. Much has been written on this sub- 
jeet, and recent}y a series of articles have appeared in my home 
newspaper, The Daily Jeffersonian, of Cambridge, Ohio, setting 
out some of the evils in some of the States of the Union that 
de net have proper child labor laws. I am looking now at a 
copy of this newspaper on the front page of which appears the 
pieture of a bey of 8 years who had gone to work at 4 
o'clock in the morning as an oyster shucker in one of the camps 
in Mississippi. This is but an illustration of what is happen- 
ing in many other places. 

There is no intention to use the power that would be given 
the Cengress arbitrarily. No one wants children to grow up in 
idleness, but we do want to see that they have the opportunity 
for physieal, educational, and moral development, and that 
their hours of labor shall be so regulated as to safeguard 
these rights. There is no intention here and no law contem- 
plated that would trespass upon the rights of the home or 
children working fin the home or on the farms of their parents. 
It is directed against those who want to exploit the childhood 
of America for selfish gain; those who think of the material 
side of things and forget the spiritual, moral, physical, and 
edveationa! as applied to the children of America. 

T believe the sensible employer of labor will find that in the 
end child Iebor is unprofitable, and it seems to me unfair to 
the employer of labor, and the laborer in the States where 
we have child labor laws, like Ohio, to be thrown into com- 
petition with the products of other States where there is 
cheap child labor: Most of the nations of the world, even 
these that are supposed to be less progressive than we are, 
have child labor laws of some kind, and it ill becomes us as a 
nation to have any place in the United States where the rights 
of children are net safeguarded and protected. 

This amendment is backed by a strong public sentiment. 
Nerer has any amendment to the Constitution been approved 
by as many social, political, educational, religious, welfare, 
labor, and industrial organizations. For example, there. are 
many United Mine Workers of Ameriea in my distriet, and in 
their district meeting a child: labor amendment was unani- 
mously approved. President Coolidge reeommended it in his 
message to Congress. 
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the action we contemplate, and I think we shonld submit the 
resolution to the States for ratifieation er rejection. 

If this resolution should pass by a twe-thirds vote and be 
adepted by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States, it 
will then enable the Congress to pass preper child-labor legisia- 
tion. This should be kept clearly in mind 
write us think we are now legislating on the subject of child 
labor, whereas the passage of this resolution and its adoption 
by the legisiatures ef three-fourths of the several States must 
be accomplished before the Federal Government can provide 
any child-labor legislation, the Supreme Court having twice 
deelared that the Congress is without authority to enact child 
labor legislation. . 

I think it is splendid that the original Constitution and the 
immertal Declaration of Independence are now in the Library 
of Congress where the hosts of visitors that come to the 
National Capital, beth young and eld, can see these immortal 
decuments, 

The Constitution of the United States was born of necessity, 
a necessity that grew out of the aftermath of the Revolutionary 
War. There was safeguarded to us the impertant right ex- 
pressed in this Constitution to change it, and L believe in mak- 
ing necessary ehanges according to the methods provided 
therein, but in no ether. I would not change the Constitution 

lt is a testimonial to the wisdom of the 
founders that we have found it unecessary to frequently 
amend the Constitution im recent years. I believe that the 
amendments that we have represent the deliberate judgment of 


, because some who 


i ’ | the American people, and, being a part ef the Constitution itself, 
It has been brought out in this debate that | 


are binding upon us. The laws enforcing our Constitution and 
these amendments should be respected and vigorously en- 
forced in order that there muy be no disrespect of our Con- 
stitution and our laws. 

We are all familiar with the purposes for which our Con- 
stitution was established, and among the rights safeguarded 
were human rights which we have come to regard as the most 
sacred. Certainly these rights include the rights of childhood. 
I refuse to believe that looking after the sacred rights of 
childhood by the Pedera! Government would do violence to 
the comeeption of a Federal Government such as that im the 
mind of Alexander Hamilten, one of the greatest men of cour 
country and of any country. I want. te respeet the powers and 
rights of the States, but if I must cheese between State rights 
and the rights of childhood I prefer the latter: 

I refuse to believe that helping the helpless and defending 
the defenseless by the Feleral Gevernment is out of harmony 
with the Constitution. In fact, it seems to me that is the thing 
we should do in cooperation with the States, seek to develop 
the childhood of America, giving the greatest possible oppor- 
tunity for physical, educational, and moral development. 

I want to see that oft-repeated phrase, familiar to all Amert- 
cans, “that all mem are created equal” become a reality, as 
nearly as possible, and not a generality. [Applause] 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a mis- 
understanding as to the scope and purpose of this resolution. 
It merely provides for a solenm referendum to enable the 
people of America, the peeple of the 4% States, te determine 
whether they want a national child labor law. 


HISTORY OF FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION 


In December, 1906, the first prepesals. for a Federal law to 
prevent the industrial exploitation of children were made in 
Cengress when Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, and Congress- 
man Herbert Parsons introduced bills te “ prevent the employ- 
ment of children in factories and mines” and Senator Lopce 
sponsored a measure designed to “prohibit the employment of 
ehildren in the manufacture or production of articles intended 
for interstate commerce.” Almost 10 years later, September 1, 
1996, the first Federal child tabor law was adopted, with the 
provision that it should become operative one year later—or 
September 1, 1997. Wnder its power to regulate interstate and 
foreign ecommerce, Congress sought in this measure to close the 
ehannels of interstate and forefzn commerce to the products of 
ehild labor. Three days before the act went into effect the 
United States district attorney in the western distriet of North 
Carelina was enjeined from enforcing the act. On June 3, 
1948,. after the law had beem im operation nine months anid three 
days, the decision of the district court was aflirmed by the 
United States Supreme Court in a 5. to 4 decisiom on the ground 
that the law was not a legitimate exercise of Congress's power 
to regulate interstate commerce and was therefore unconstitu- 
tional. 

Fotiowing this decision Congress enacted, on February 24, 
1999, as a part of the revenue act of 1918, a provision for a tax 


I believe there is a general demand for * of 10 per cent on the annwaf net profits of certain enumerated 


ibe K. 
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establishments which employed children in violation of the age 
and hour standards laid down in the act. 

The child labor tax law became operative on April 25, 1919, 
and was in effect until May 15, 1922, when the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Bailey against the Drexel Furni- 
ture Co. held that it was not a valid exercise of Congress's 
right to lay and collect taxes. Only one judge dissented from 
this opinion. It therefore seems to be clearly established that 
either Congress must abandon the object which was sought in 
these two laws or the Constitution must be amended so as to 
tive to Congress the power which it was believed to have when 
these two acts were passed. In its consideration of these two 
alternatives the committee has considered carefully (1) the 
present status of State child-labor legislation and the numbers 
and geographical distribution of working children in order to 
discover whether the need for Federal action still exists, and 
(2) whether the experience gained in the course of administra- 
tion of the laws held unconstitutional indicates the value of 
Vederal intervention for the protection of children. 

PRESENT STATUS OF CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


It may perhaps be said that the developing tendency in our 
child-labor legislation has been to establish an age, an educa- 
tional, and a physical standard which a child must attain 
before he can be employed in specified occupations; to regu- 
late the hours during which he may work during the first few 
years of employment and prohibit him from certain especially 
hazardous occupations. The enforcement is through a work- 
permit system usually administered by the public schools and 
through inspection of the place of employment. 

PROVISIONS OF THE TWO FEDERAL LAWS 


The two Federal laws which have been held unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court did not specifically prohibit or regulate 
the employment of children. By prohibiting the shipment of 
the products of child labor in interstate or foreign commerce, 
or imposing a tax on child-employing industries, they estab- 
lished in effect the following minimum standards for the United 
States as a whole during the period they were in operation: 


THE ADVOCATES OF A CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT 


In the course of the hearings representatives of the following 
national organizations urged favorable action on the amendment: 

American Association of University Women. 

American Federation of Labor. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

American Home Economics Association, 

Commission on the church and social service, Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 

Democratic National Committee. 

General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Girls’ Friendly Society in America. 

National Child Labor Committee. 

National Council of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

National Council of Women. 

National Education Association. 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 

National League of Women Voters. 

National Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

National Women's Trade Union League. 

Republican National Committee, 

Service Star Legion. . 

Young Women's Christian Association. 

The State legislatures of six States—California, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin—have petitioned 
Congress to submit an amendment. 


It will be remembered that President Harding and Presi- 
dent Coolidge have both recommended to Congress the sub- 
mission of a child-labor amendment to the States, the former 
in his message of December 9, 1922, the latter on December 6, 
1923. ‘The late President Wilson was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the principle of Federal regulation and personally 
urged its importance on both Congress and the country as a 
whole, The platform of the National Republican Party for 
1920 contains the following clause: 


The Republican Party stands for a Federal child labor law and for 
its rigid enforcement. If the present law is found unconstitutional 
or ineffective, we shall seek other means to enable Congress to prevent 
the evils of child labor. 


The National Democratic Party in that year made the follow- 
ing declaration: 


We urge cooperation with the States for the protection of child life 
through infancy and maternity care, in the prohibition of child labor, 
and by adequate appropriations for the Children’s Bureau and the 
Women’s Bureau in the Department of Labor, 


ARKANSAS 


The child labor law of this State is identical in its provisions with 
the Federal taxing law. A compliance with the State law will save to 
employers of children the penalties under the Federal law. Every coop- 
eration possible with the State department has been had from the Fed- 
eral officers, and we are of the opinion that employers of the State do 
not appreciate the advantages they have over those in States where 
the State and Federal laws are not similar and where this cooperation 
does not exist. 

There is one peculiar feature connected with the issuance of age 
certificates, that being when in the discharge of routine work we dis- 
cover a violation, the most often advanced excuse was, ‘“‘ We did not 
know what the law was,” but no sooner had the Federal taxing law 
been passed than the department was deluged with inquiries as to the 
provisions of the law and how the penalties of the Federal law could 
be avoided, many frankly admitting that they did not wish to get 
“in bad” with “ Uncle Sam.” 

We are glad to know that there has been a material improvement in 
respect to observance of the child labor law. We hope that all viola- 
tion will soon be eliminated. (P. 13, Fourth Biennial Report of Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the State of Arkansas, 1919-20.) 


The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] stated that dif- 
ferent conditions prevail in different States, therefore there 
should be no effort to have uniform child labor laws. I remind 
the gentleman that the child is the same the world over, and 
should have the same protection in Louisiana as in Maine; the 
same protection in Florida as in California. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. WATKINS]. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to know 
that for once in my life I am in hearty accord with the Repub- 
licans, the Socialists, and the Democrats, or, rather, that they 
are in unison with me. I came to this Congress dedicated to 
the proposition of voting not as a party man but as an Ameri- 
can. I appreciate the evil of bureaucracy; I realize the 
danger of paternalism; I recognize the horror of centraliza- 
tion; I abhor all of these things, but there is one thing that 
I shall never abhor and shall never hesitate te approve, and 
that is to submit to the people of this country the right to 
vote on anything they may wish to vote upon; that is all 
this resolution provides. All the arguments made here so far 
are arguments that should be submitted to the people of the 
States. The only thing that this resolution provides is whether 
or not we propose to submit the matter to the States for the 
States themselves to approve or disapprove. When the matter 
is submitted to the States, and 13 of them reject it or 13 fail 
to approve it, that ends it, and that is the meat of this entire 
matter. : 

Mr. Chairman, the question before us is a very plain and a 
very simple one. We are not called upon to amend the Con- 
stitution, That is not the proposition confronting us. If by 
our votes we were attempting to change the fundamental law 
of our country, well might we hesitate. The proposed amend- 
ment does not propose any law whatsoever. Permit me to 
present the question by analogy: The Constitution is a con- 
tract; the people are the principal; the Congress is the agent; 
the agent is confronted with a problem not covered by the 
contract; the agent is dubious as to his principal’s wishes; the 
agent receives conflicting reports concerning his principal’s 
views; the opportunity is presented to ascertain what the 
principal desires. A responsive agent would submit the mat- 
ter to his principal for enlightenment and instructions. Thus 
ought we to act. 

If the principal desires to change the contract, he ought to 
have that opportunity; if he prefers to leave it as it is, then 
he can do so. In other words, we, the agents, propose; the 
principal, the States, dispose. And to me it seems that that 
agent who refuses to refer to his principal that which belongs 
to the principal and that which, for aught the agent knows, the 
principal anxiously desires is an arbitrary and unresponsive 
servant. 

The theory of State rights is as appealing to me as it is 
to anyone; fighting for the children of America I incidentaliy 
battle for that principle ; for it so happens that in voting to submit 
this matter to the States and later on in voting to amend the 
Constitution as I surely will, I am following the course of 
the founding fathers much more religiously than those who 
oppose me, The founding fathers in establishing this match- 
less Government fashioned and formed a dual system wherein 
the principle was laid down that— 


the Nation should and was to be supreme in all foreign affairs and 
in all domestic matters that touch all the people of all the States, 
whereas each State should and was to be supreme in all matters that 
are local or peculiar to the State, 
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Now if— 
the Nation is to be supreme in ali domestic matters that touch all 
the people of ali the States— 


then surely this matter belongs to the Federal Government, for 
beyond the peradventure of a doubt it touches all the people 
of all the States; for the reason that 5,000,000 boys, from 14 
to 20 years of age, are employed in our various industries, work- 
ing from § to 12 hours a day; that half as many more attend 
school and work part time; that am equal number of girls of 
the same age are employed in factories and stores; that em- 
ployment of these children results in the displacement of 14,- 
000,000 adults; that employment of children has a direct bear- 
ing on lowering wage scales; that employment of clildren 
tends to the deterioration of the race; that 23 States with a 
j4-year minimum age limit have weakened their law by per- 
mitting exemptions under which children not yet 14 may werk; 
that 9 States have no law prehibiting all children under 14 
from werking in both facteries and stores; that 37 States 


allow children te go to werk without a commen-school education ; | 
that 18 States do net make physica! fitness for work a condi- | 
tion of employment; that 14 States allow children under 16 | 


te work from 9 to 11 hours a day; that 5 States do not pro- 
tect children under 16 from night work; and that 2 States 
do not regulate in any way daily hours of labor of children. 
If these things do not touch all the people, then in Heaven's 
name what does? 

The States can not cope with the situatien—at least the States 
do not. This fact coupled with the welfare of the children of 
America, Which in the end means the perpetuity of our common 
country, Makes it a duty of the Congress. 

School attendance is worst and illiteracy highest im practi- 
cally the same States that have the highest proportion of their 
children at work. The fact that over 1,000,000 children beiween 
the ages of 10 and 15 years in the United States are at work, 
or 1 out of every 12, makes it a national question. 

The people of the States are at a disadvantage by virtue of 
the patchwerk and haphazard system now in vogue threughout 
the United States. The people of progressive and advanced 
States which restrict, regulate, control, and prohibit child labor 
can not compete with these ef their sister States which permit 
the employment of children at tender years and at small pay. 
Furthermore, the American man is oftentimes brought into com- 
petition with the alien who werks his wife and his children, 
even those of tender years. Herein enters the economic phase 
ef it which affects the people of the United States and which 
warrants a uniformity in the law. Furthermore, herein lies the 
condition that places it in the Federal sphere and simultane- 
ously places it beyond the purview of State control. Bat 
whether it does or net, I consider American children more in- 
portant than and paramount to the principle of States’ rights. 

The future of America depends upon the children of this day 
and age. Consequently it is to our interest to see that the 
children are protected and given the advantages that will de- 
velop and make of them the very best of citizens. There are 
several million children in this country who are not getting a 
square deal. They are being robbed of their time to play and of 
the schooling they ought te have and are being made to work, 
hard, tiresome, tedious manual labor in the factories, mills, 
mines, and on the farms. Some of them deep down in mines 
where the sun never shines; in factories befere dawn and long 
after the setting sun—10 and 12 hours a day—tittle ones just 
as precious, just as innocent, just as sweet as yours and mine. 

All day the iron wheels go onward, 
Grinding life down from its mark; 

And the children’s souls, which God is calling sunward, 
Spin on blindly im the dark. 


This thing must stop! Childhood is endowed with certain in- 
herent and inalienable rights that tower over and above any 
and all material progress; among these rights are freedom from 
earning their daily bread in the sweat of their brow; the right 
to play and to dream; the right to sleep when night steals over 
the day; the right to be educated and to pursue and enjoy the 
happiness of childhood and the company of other children. 
Upon that doctrine I take my stand and urge that we submit 
this matter to the people. 

Work that is being done by little chiidren had better go un- 
done ; factories and farms wherein and whereon chiidren starve 
and slave had better close and lie idle. The price is too great; 


biting 
save them—first because it is right, and next because in so doing 
we serve and save America. [Applause] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 





Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Pextaran}. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in the Sixty-seventh Congress, on May 24, 1922; I intro- 
duced a jeint resolution propesing an amendment to the Con- 
| Stitution of the United States granting Congress the power to 
regulate and prohibit throughout the United States the em- 
ployment of childrem under 18 years of age. In this Congress, 
on December 5, 1923, I intreduced a similar proposed amend- 
ment, which is House Joint Resolution 42. The amendment new 
| before us is as follows: 

| Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each Nouse 
concurring thercin), That the following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified bv 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution : 


“ARTICLE — 
| “Secrion 1. The Congress shail have pewer to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

“Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this ar 
ticle exeept that the eperntion of State laws shall be suspended to the 
extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress.” 

This propesed amendment was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, of which committee I have the honor to be a 
member. Many hearings were held by this committee on all 
child-labor amendments, and 1 am very happy to state that | 
was one of the majority of the committee who voted to report 

| this resolution favorably and to recommend that it be passed by 
| the House. 

This amendment, if passed by the United States Senate and 
| the House of Representatives, must be submitted to the States 
| for ratification, and when it is ratified by the required number 
| of States it will become part of the Constitution of the United 
States. Then Congress will have the power to legistate so as to 
limit, regulate, and prohibit the employment of children under 
| 18 years of age. 

Many here whe are opposed to this amendment have urged 
| that if it is adepted that some future Congress will pass a law 
prohibiting the employment of all persons under 18 years of 
age. Under this amendment Congress will have the power not 
onty to prehibit but also to regulate the employment of chil- 
dren under 18 years of age. It is reasonable to assume that 
| a future Congress will prohibit the employment of all children 
under a fixed age and will limit and regulate the employment 
| of children abeve that age and under 18 years of age. It can 
| net seriously be urged that children under 18 years of age 
ought to be employed in mines or in hazardous oecupations. 
All possible safeguards ought to be placed about the children 
between the ages of 16 and 18 whe may be employed. 

Since this is an amendment, it must be broad enough so that 
there will be no need for a further amendment. This amend- 
ment will not interfere with girls helping their mothers with 
the housework nor with boys helping their fathers on the 
farms; but it will, if adepted and ratified, give Congress the 
power to legislate se as to regulate, limit, and prohibit the 
employment of chikdren in mimes, mills, factories, workshops, 
and manufacturing establishments. 

Education, physical well-being, and recreation are a child's 
heritage. Our greatest asset is our children, and our first 
coneern should be to give them every opportunity for education. 
recreation, and physical development. These they are deprived 
of if they are employed. 

There was an abundance of evidence before the Committee 
on the Judiciary that in many of the States, especially in the 
South, a large number of children of tender years are em- 
ployed in gainful occupations; yes, a great many in hazardous 
oceupations. Im 1920 there were in the United States 378,063 
child workers 10 to 13 years of age. This did not include the 
number of working children under 10 years of age. In the 
same year 1,060,858 children 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, 
were reported by census enumerators as engaged in gainful 
occupations. This mumber was approximately one-twelfth of 
the total number of children of that age then in the United 
States. 

Of the 1,060,858 children 10 to 15 years of age, tmeclusive, 

, 413,549 were engaged in nenagricultural pursuits. Seme were 
employed as follows: 5,850 as coal-mine operatives, 12,904 
iron and steel industry operatives, 21.875 cotton-mill operatives, 
11,757 elething imdustry eperatives, 10,023 silk-mill operatives, 
TOT weolen and worsted mill operatives, 7,545 shoe industry 
operatives, 10,585 lumber and furniture industry operatives. 
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In 1880, in the United States, there were 396,504 chil- 
dren 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, engaged in nonagri- 
cultural pursuits. In 1920 there were 413,549 children 10 
to 15 years of age engaged in nonagricultural pursuits. The 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor reports that 
since the middle of #922 the number of children between 14 and 
I} going to work is steadily increasing. In 21 out of 35 
cities in the United States more children under 16 years of 
age went to work in 1922 than in 1921, and in 29 of 34 
cities more children went to work in 1923 than in 1922. In 
these cities 90,166 children 14 and 15 years of age went to work 
n 1928, the majority of them in factories and stores. In 19 
of the cities in 1923 there was an increase of child labor over 
1922 of at least 20 per cent, and in 9 cities the increase was 
approximately 50 per cent or more. In Louisville, Ky., the in- 
crease in 192% over 1922 was over 126 per cent; in Birmingham, 
Ala., the increase regularly employed in 1923 over 1922 was 
72 per cent; in Mobile, Ala., the increase was 64 per cent, and 
in many other cities the increase of children between 14 and 16 
yeurs of age in regular employment in 1923 over 1922 was 
from over 50 per cent to 139 per cent, The 10 States with the 
largest percentage of child laborers, according to the 1920 
CRHSUS, “re: 

















Child | — 
Crat laborers | chil - 

2 10-15 popula- Per cent 

| years tion 

- casei cease 
seed 

issipy a 70,354 | 275,782 25.5 
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Child labor and illiteracy go hand in hand, Illiteracy is 
‘reatest and school attendance is worst in the States having 
ighest proportion of their children at work. The census 
1920 showed that 1,400,000 children between the ages of 
i and 18 were not attending school at all. In Mississippi, with 
“ per cent of her children at work, 9.3 per cent of them are 
nibble to read and write. Alabama, with 24.1 per cent at work, 

is an illiteracy percentage of 7.6 per cent. It has been urged 


that children when employed help sustain their parents and 
oiler members of their families. The fact is that their employ- 
“it throws out of work the adults and brings about greater 


poverty and destitution. Those who employ children do not 
lo it as an act of charity but rather because it is cheaper to 
employ children than adults. When children are employed 
hey are competing with their parents and their older brothers 
sud sisters, and when employed they are to a great extent 
responsible for the unemployment of their fathers and older 
brothers und sisters, 

In face of these facts can it be fairly urged that child labor 
is a local or State problem and not a national problem? Great 
ritain, Belgium, Bulgaria, Norway, Germany, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Greece, and Czechoslovakia are among the coun- 
tries that have national child labor laws. Russia has a 16-year 
minimum for employment of children in industrial undertak- 


ings. China prohibits night work fur boys under 17 years and 
girls under 18, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Great 
itritain, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Russia, King- 


dom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land prohibit night work for all under 18 years of age. Most 
of the countries have limited the hours of employment of chil- 
dren between 16 and 18 years of age. 

State laws and regulations are not sufficient and can not 
effectively prevent the exploitation of our children. A survey 
of the child labor laws of the several States of the United 
States shows as follows: One State has no age minimum; 
46 States fix the minimum working age at 14 years or higher 
for boys and girls in factories; 1 State fixes the limit at 12 
tor boys and at 14 for girls; 15 States allow children under 16 
to work in mines and quarries; 7 States prohibit children under 
16 from working in mines but not in quarries; 26 States pro- 
hibit children under 16 from working in mines and quarries. 

Nighteen States have no definite educational requirement for 
children leaving school to go to work. Only 12 require the 
completion of eighth grade before the issuing of employment cer- 
tificates. One State does not regulate the working-day in any 
way. 


Seventeen States allow children under 16 to work 9, 10, 


and 11 hours a day. Thirty States limit the work of children 
under 16 to eight hours a day. Four States have no prohibi- 
tion of night work for children under 16. One State prohibits 
night work for children under 16, with exemptions for certain 
industries. Thirty-eight States prohibit night work for children 
under 16, 

If this amendment is incorporated {n our Constitution and 
Congress thereafter enacts laws regulating the employment of 
children under 18 years of age, our Federal Government wil! not 
enter a new field of activity, because we have had two Federal 
child labor laws. On September 1, 1916, the first Federal child 
labor law was adopted, with the provision that it should become 
effective one year later, or September 1, 1917. This law pro- 
vided that the products of child labor could not be transported 
in interstate shipments. On June 8, 1918, after this law had 
been in operation nine months and three days, the United States 
Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 decision declared it unconstitutional. 

On February 24, 1919, a second child labor law was enacted 
by Congress. Under this law a tax of 10 per cent was imposed 
on the profits of certain establishments which employed chil- 
dren in Violation of certain standards laid down in the act. 
This child labor law was in force until April 25, when the 
United States Supreme Court held it was unconstitutional. This 
decision was not unanimous. These two child labor laws which 
were held unconstitutional had for their purpose the probibit- 
ing, limiting, and regulating of the labor of children. 

I am firmly of the opinion that the people of the United 
States desire that Congress have the power to enact legislation 
to prohibit and regulate the employment of children under 18 
years of age. This power Congress can not have unless the 
Constitution is amended as is proposed in the resolution now 
before us. 

Who are opposed to this amendment? In the main those 
who wish to exploit children for their own profit. Most of the 
opposition to this amendment comes from those States which 
do not have adequate laws protecting the children. Most of 
these States are in the South. Many of the southern Con- 
gressmen who are opposed to this amendment urge that this 
amendment will violate State rights. I was not a Member 
of this House when the eighteenth amendment was adopted, 
but I have read some of the speeches made by southern Con- 
gressmen in faver of the eighteenth amendment at the time 
it was adopted. Those Congressmen did not then oppose the 
eighteenth amendment on the ground that it would violate 
State rights, nor did they urge the sovereignty of the States 
as an argument against the adoption of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. [Applause.] How inconsistent these southern Repre- 
sentatives are to-day, when the welfare of the children of 
America are involved. I think that some of them are more 
concerned about the welfare of the manufacturers of their 
States than they are concerned about the education, recreation, 
and physical development of our children. 

It has been argued that this amendment violates the spirit 
of our Constitution. That the framers of our Constitution 
constructed our Government on the basis of reserving to each 
State the absolute right over all domestic problems. If it 
were possible to bring back to life to-day the framers of our 
Constitution and if they were asked their views on this amend- 
ment I think that they would unhesitatingly approve it and 
say that if they had had any suspicion that a day would come 
when there would be any child slavery in our country that 
in order to prevent such child slavery they would have written 
into the Constitution a grant of power to Congress to pro- 
hibit and regulate the employment of children. 

In his message to Congress, President Harding, on December 
8, 1922, said: 


Closely related to this problem of education is the abolition of 
child labor. Twice Congress has attempted the correction of the evils 
incident to child employment. The decision of the Supreme Court 
has put this problem outside the proper domain of Federal regulation 
until the Constitution is so amended as to give the Congress the 
indubitable authority, I recommend the submission of such an amend- 
ment. 


President Coolidge, in his message to the Congress on De- 
cember 6, 1923, said: 


Our National Government is not doing as much as it legitimately 
can do to promote the welfare of the people. Our enormous material 
wealth, our institutions, our whole form of society, can not be con- 
sidered fully successful until their benefits reach the merit of every 
individual, This is not a suggestion that the Government should or 
could assume for the people the inevitable burdens of existence. There 
is no method by which we can either be relieved of the results of our 
own folly or be guaranteed a successful life, There is an inescapable 
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personal responsibility for the development of character, of industry, 
or thrift, and of self-control. These do not come from the Government 
but from the people themselves, But the Government can and should 
always be expressive of steadfast determination, always vigilant to 

maintain conditions under which these virtues are most likely to de- 
velop and secure recognition and reward. This is the American policy. 

It is in accordance with this principle that we bave enacted laws 
for the protection of the public health, and we have adopted prohibition 
in narcotic drugs and intoxicating liquors. For purposes of national 
uniformity we ought to previde, by constitutional amendment and 
appropriate legislation, for a limitation of child labor, and in all 
cases under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal Government a mini- 
mum wage law for women which would undoubtedly find sufficient power 
of enforcement in the influence of public opinion. 


The platform of the Republican Party for 1920 contained | 
the following clause: 


Republican Party stands for a Federal child labor law and for its 
rigid enforcement. If the present law is found unconstitutional or 
ineffective we shall seek other means to enable Congress to prevent 
the evils of child labor. 


The legislatures of many States have recently petitioned 
Congress to pass a child labor constitutional amendment. The 
amendment before us has the support of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and many organizations. Some of these are: 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Girls Friendly Society of America. 

National Child Labor Committee. 

National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Associations. 
National Consumers’ League. 

National Council of Jewish Women, 

Nation Council of Women (Inc,). 

National Education Association. 

National Federation of Teachers, 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs. 
National League of Women Voters. 

National Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

National Women’s Trade-Union League. 

Service Star Legion. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 


In conclusion, to-day in the United States there is consider- 
able child labor and children of tender years are exploited. The 
most effective way to eradicate this evil is by passing an amend- 
ment to our Constitution, granting Congress the power to legis- 
late on the subject. There is a universal demand for the adop- 
tion of this amendment. For the general welfare of the United 
States I earnestly hope that this amendment will be adopted. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. STENGLE}. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, once more the Members of 
this House are called upon to legislate in the interest of future 
America, to lay the organic foundation upon which to erect 
the protecting arms into which shall be gathered the child- 
hood of the Nation, thereby guaranteeing to generations yet 
unborn a reasonable opportunity for mental, moral, and physi- 
cal growth. 

A few days ago we were called upon to decide how far we 
intended to go in the matter of opening our gates to the peoples 
of the world. At that time special emphasis was laid upon 
the need for stricter care and a better selection in the admis- 
sion to our shores of the natives of other lands. Future 
America was the keynote of many eloquent addresses, and 
almost all of us agreed that it was the duty of Congress to 
legislate for the benefit of future generations. In that con- 
viction I fully shared, and so loud did duty call that I laid 
aside every hope for future political preferment and cast my 
vote in the interest of America. I said then and I repeat now 
no Congressman, in my opinion, has a right to place political 
expediency ahead of public duty. This may sound like strange 
doctrine to some, but, gentlemen, it is founded upon common 
honesty. 

We have heard to-day that the passage by this House of the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution permitting Congress 
to legislate for the protection of our children against unright- 
eous employment in their tender years would be a serious in- 
vasion of State rights. That may be, and is possibly, true, but, 
Mr. Chairman, if I am called upon to decide between the rights 
of childhood and State rights, I shall cast my vote for the 
childhood of the Nation, for of what benefit would State rights 
be were we to rear in this fair land a race of mental defectives 
and moral and physical pigmies rather than groups of healthy- 
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minded, physically and morally vigorous young men and women? 
I believe in State rights and am opposed to a centralized gov- 
ernment in America. We already have too much bureaucracy 
in our midst, teo much government under the direction of 
bureau chiefs, but I fear sometimes that in our desire to rid 
ourselves of this growing evil we lose sight of the larger things 
involved in proposed legislation. 

Here we have before us a proposal which, if passed by Con- 
gress and approved by three-fourths of the States, will fix a 
standard for the treatment of the childhood of America. Here 
we have an opportunity te say by our votes whether your off- 
spring or mine shall first pass through child slavery before 
reaching the age of maturity or be given a fair chance to grow 
and develop in healthy environment surrounded by all the 


| safeguards necessary to the making of splendid manhood and 


womanhood. What a wonderful chance to legislate for the 
future greatness of our glorious country. What a privilege you 
and I have to write a new epoch in the Nation’s history. 

The birds of the air and the beasts of the field care for their 
offsprings in the tenderest way, and not until the hour of ma- 
turity arrives are these little ones expected to go forth and 
earn their livelihpod; but humanity in its recent craving for 
wealth has been reaching down into the very cradle and drag- 
ging forth the infants in order to secure another scion of the 
family to rush forth in search of the almighty dollar, with the 
result that we are raising here in America a generation of 
weaklings who, if they had been given a fair chance, would 
have been strong and healthy. The time has come to stop this 
unrighteous practice. God in His benevolent way has bestowed 
upon America much more than any of us need. We have only 
to scratch the fields and vegetation bursts forth most bounti- 
fully. We need only to cast our nets and the sea gives up a 
wonderful supply of food. Dig into the mountain side and 
you discover that which enriches the industrious. Bore into the 
bowels of mother earth and oil gushes forth in great quantities. 
Then why, I pray you, is it necessary to lay our own offspring 
upon the altar of greed and blanch their cheeks and dull their 
vision in order to obtain more of the filthy lucre? [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the motherhood of America demands that we 
enact this legislation. I know that some of my colleagues do 
not attach much importance to this phase of the case before 
us, but I do. I am not unmindful of the fact that woman is 
the mother of the race; that to her more than to any other 
agency We owe our greatest successes in life. Show me the 
man in this country who ever amounted to a “hill of beans” 
and I will show you where his opportunity sprung and was 
cultivated when it needed its greatest care and attention. The 
old motto which used to hang in almost every home, which 
read, “What is home without a mother” spoke a truth that 
neither time nor tide can ever efface. He who respects his 
mother is always respected by his fellow man. Ah, colleagues, 
the mere fact that mother asks you and me to pass this reso- 
lution ought to be sufficient reason for favorable action. 

The protection of the children of America is more than a 
State or local question. It reaches far out into the future of 
this Republic and portrays a Nation composed of mental, 
moral, and physical weaklings, or it guarantees, if we act 
favorably upon the pending resolution, that the America of 
to-morrow will be the embodiment of righteousness personified 
by a race of clean-living, God-fearing people. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly shall not by my vote expose the 
millions of future citizens of this country to industrial ex- 
ploitation, thereby squandering the possibilities of our young 
for commercial gain. Kill this resolution and you announce 
to the world that the king of avarice sits enthroned. Deny this 
protection and you invite the sweatshops, mines, and other 


- death-dealing agencies to take your children as a sacrifice on 


the altar of greed. Give so-called State rights preference 
over child rights and future generations will regret that you 
ever lived. If America can not live and prosper without de- 
stroying the hopes and aspirations of its progeny, it were better 
that we hang a millstone about our necks and leap into the 
sea, leaving the pages of history blank, rather than to in- 
scribe upon its sacred scroll the names of thousands who might 
have been worth while in life had we not been too weak to 
stand up for justice when justice cried out for our support. 

Without a moment's hesitation, Mr. Chairman, I here and 
now record my vote in fayor of this important resolution. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr, Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser}. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the supporters and opponents of the pending resolution 
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which proposes to empower Congress to reguiate the employ- 
ment of child labor agree as to the desirability and importance 
of laws for the protection of children and the prometion of 
their welfare. I am not one of those who impugn the motives 
of gentlemen who are oppesed to this amendment or charge 
them with not being interested in the welfare of children. I 
believe that every Member of this House is in favor of legis- 
lation for the protection of children by either the States or 
the National Government. Those who oppose the measure, how- 
ever, do so on the theory that the proposed amendment would 
violate the principle of State rights. I, too, am a firm believer 
in the principle of local self-government; and, of course, the 
term “local self-government ” includes the more limited applica- 
tion of the principle known as the doctrine of State rights. 

As a matter of strict principle, in order to be truly demo- 
cratic, conditions and aetivities affeeting people within any 
purticular subdivision of government should be controlled and 
reculnted by the people or the representatives of the people 
residing withim such subdivision. Fortunately, our Constitu- 
tion has fellowed this principle to a considerable extent. Ap- 
plying the principle to our social, industrial, and commercial 
netivities and conditions, we immediately agree that such aetiv- 
ilies and conditions as affect the people of ae municipality only 
should be regulated and controlled hy laws. enacted by the 
people or the representatives of the people of such municipal- 
itv. So also conditions and activities which substantially 
affect only the people of one State sheuld be regulated and 
controlled by laws enacted by the people or the representatives 
of the people of that State, 

Couditions and activities, however, which substantially affect 
the people of all the States should be reguiated and controlled 
by laws enacted by representatives of the people of all the 
States—that is, by Congress. 

Recognizing the desirability of the freest possible commercial 
relutions among the States, the framers of the United States 
Con titution expressly provided for the regulation of interstate 
by the National Government. 

If, then, the Federal Government is lagically and properly. the 
government to regulate interstate commerce, it certainly is the 
proper agency to regulate the employment of children, for if 
one State were to legislate humanely on the subject of child 
labor while other States allowed the employment of children of 
at any kind of work, the employers preducing merechan- 
dise in the States where child labor had not been prohibited 
would ship sueh merehandise into the States where child labor 
lid been prohibited, and because of the lower cost, due to the 
employment of the cheap labor of children, the manufacturers 
shipping their goods into the States prohibiting the empleyment 
of child labor could and would drive eut of business the manu- 
fucturers of the State prohibiting child laber, or would eveatu- 
ally foree such State to medify or repeal its laws prohibiting 
the employment of children, 

Moreover, if we were to allow each State to say to what 
extent it would allow merchandise to go into that State from 
a State prohibiting child labor or having child labor laws leas 
strict, we can very easily imagine a situation where the com- 
merce among the States would come to a stop. I. contend, 
that the proposed amendment is perfectly consistent 
with the original theory of the Constitutien and is absolutely 
essential to the proper working of both National and State 
Governments. No, gentlemen, do not try to excuse opposition 
to the pending resolution on the ground that it invades the 
rightful domain of the States, for it does not. 

if the framers of the Constitution eould have foreseen. that 
diverse action by the different States would seriously affect 
the commerce among the States, I feel sure that they would 
have expressly stated that the National Government shall have 
authority to regulate the employment of children as a necessary 
incident to the effective exercise of the authority given it to 
regulate interstate cammerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. CROSSER., Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent. to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has that privilege. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr, Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Massactiusetts [Mr. Connery]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman and. genilemen of the House, 
better than any speech that I might make on the subject of child 
labor I consider this little editorial, which I will read from 
Coltier’s Weekly of February 16; 1924; 
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THE TRAGEDY OF REUBEN DAGENHART 


Back in 1916 Congress passed a law forbidding child labor. A south- 
ern cotton mill made a test case of one of its juvenile employees, 
Reuben Dagenhart, and succeeded in having the act declared unconsti- 
tutional by a 5 to 4 vote of the Supreme Court. 

Reuben Dagenhart has been back at work in the cotton mills ever 
since. Lowell Mellett looked Reuben up awhile ago and told in the 
Scripps papers what the Supreme Court had done to Reuben. 

Reuben is now 20 years old, is married and has a child, and weighs 
105 pounds. He is wholly uneducated, because he has been at work 
since childhood and has had no time for school. This old young man is 
physically and mentally undersized, stunted, and burned out. How 
much good will the child be that is sired by such stock? 

Nine old men with splendid hair-splitting brains sat in Washington. 
Four of them said that the Constitution did not forbid child labor legis- 
lation by Congress. Five of them said it did, amd so it did. Anda 
million Reuben Dagenharts the country over went back te the looms and 
the lint and the coal and the dust and disease and death. 

Suppose that any one of the five judges had bad a better luncheon 
or had not had dyspepsia or gout or whatever it is that. makes judges 
what they’ are—suppose he had voted the other way? Wouldn’t the 
Constitution still be safe? We must amend that Constitution so that 
Congress can say where and how children shall work. 

The children’s amendment must pass. 


Now, gentlemen, I do not know much about the digestion 
of the judges of the Supreme Court, and I have the highest 
respect for the gentlemen who compose that highest judicial 
tribunal of the United States, but I wish to sey, with all due 
respect to the gentlemen here, my colleagues, who are against 
this amendment—and I belfeve that they are actuated by the 
highest motives—that most of the opposition to this resolution 
submitting a child labor amendment comes from the selfish 
and greedy corporate interests of this country who want to 
send our little children into the mills and manufacturing in- 
dustries and pay them starvation wages so as to compete un- 
fairly with other industries that are paying decent wages 
suitable to decent living conditions in the United States. I 
am in favor of this amendment, and I hope it will pass. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusefts has expired. ; 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Crermr]. 

Mr. POSTER. And [ yield one minute to the gentleman 
also, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Yerk is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. CEHLLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the problems of child labor have for years: agitated 
the country. Many remedies have been tried, but still, in 
some of our backward States, thousands upon thousands of 
children are engaged in laborious work. Hard taskmasters 
in many parts ef the country still “grind the faees of poor” 
children. Public opinion new demands the highest form of 
legislation—amendment to the Constitution to remedy the evil. 

In 1912 the Republican and Progressive Parties declared for 
a Federal child laber law. In 1916 both the Democratic and 
Republican Parties demanded such a law. In September, 
1916, the first child labor law was passed: Congress invoked 
for that purpose its power over interstate commerce. It be- 
eame a misdemeanor for the producer—the employer of child 
laber—to put inte interstate commerce the products of any 
mine or quarry where children under 16 were employed, the 
products. of any mill, cannery, workshop, and so forth; in 
which children under 14 were employed: The Supreme Court 
declared the aet unconstitutional, holding that the Federai 
power over interstate commerce was to regulate: such com 
merce and was not to give Congress power to control the 
States im the exercise of their pelice power over local trade 
and manufacture. 

In February, 1919, the second child’ labor law was: passed. 
This time Congress used its taxing power for the purpose. 
It exacted a tax of 10 per cent in excess of all other taxes 
to be levied upon the net profits resulting from sale of products 
ef mills; workshops, canneries, and so forth, where children 
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States have never parted with and which are reserved to them by | to-day. 


the tenth amendment, would be to enact a detailed measure of com- Then there were no children of 10 and 12 years in factories, 
plete regulation of the subject and enforce it by a so-called tax upon | sweatshops, quarries, mines, and canneries. These evils are 
departures from it. To give such magic to the word “tax” would | prevalent and with us to-day. The amendment is the only 
be to break down all constitutional limitation of the powers of Con- remedy. [Applause.] 

gress and completely wipe out the sovereignty of the States. The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
GRAHAM] desire recognition? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have, I think, one minute more. 

Mr, FOSTER. I have 9 minutes. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has 380 minutes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will either yield my one minute to the 
gentleman from Ohio or he can yield to me. 

Mr. FOSTER. We can decide that while the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is addressing the House. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I raise the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania raises 
the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi moves 
that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I will withhold that. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Mississippi with- 
draws the motion. The Chair will count. [After counting. ]} 
One hundred and twenty-five gentiemen are present. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania rose, 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time is the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania vielding to himself? 
does not deprive the States of any rights or powers which they | ,Mt. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I am going to use as much 
now possess; they are left free to go above or beyond the | of my aU minutes as I may need. 

Federal minimum ; they can not go below. | The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman understand that the 

I recognize that our Government is becoming more and more | gentleman from Arkansas and the gentleman from Ohio are 
centralized. There is inherent danger in this. The more power- | Y!¢lding. oie oe tues ‘ 
ful our central Government the less effective will become its|  M®. FOSTER. If the Chair has that in mind, I hope he 
decrees of enforcement. Witness prohibition. The enforcement | Wil! disabuse his mind of the idea. ; 
can be only that which the people of the various States desire. |. Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, am I right 
Water can not rise above its source. Enforcement can not rise | / the impression that IT have 30 minutes? 
above what each State’s public opinion demands. | The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The gentleman has 30 minutes. 

We should not always have recourse to the Federal Govern- Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman and fellow 
ment to correct social abuses. But each issue should stand | ™¢™bers of the committee, I have always thought, particularly 
upon its own bottom. Each case must be considered sep rately. when « change in the fundamental law was contemplated, that 
However, I firmly believe no harm can come to America, to its | the sreat purpose of our gathering together in this Hall would 
life and Government, if we give Federal Government power of | be to confer with each other and discuss the subject from our 


Thus twice Congress used methods of indirection to prohibit 
child labor and in each case it failed. 

Everything has thus been tried and has been futile. Many 
States have been backward in enactments of child labor laws. 
The laws of 85 of them, in one respect or another, fall below 
the very moderate standards incorporated in one or the other 
of the Federal child-labor enactments. Not only have some 
of the States failed to measure up to Federal standards but 
there is no telling when, if left to themselves, some States will 
slip back and reduce their standards. . 

To my mind the constitutional amendment giving Congress 
power to act will be ample protection. Knowing that Congress 
has the power to act, even if Congress does not assume to act, 
the States of their own accord will promptly fall in line and 
give adequate protection to our children, The children are the 
Nation’s dearest heritage. They are the Nation’s priceless and 
most precious resources. We must protect them from exploita- 
tion and neglect. Our self-respect demands this amendment. 

The amendment, which is as follows: 


The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

The power of the several States if unimpaired by this article except 
that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the extent 


great number of subjects of public interest, Jurisdiction of which the conditions then were different from the rural conditions of 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress— | 








regulation over the labor of the child. | Various viewpoints, with the ultimate purpose in mind of try- 
As against humanity, everything must give way—even the | ing to reach a just and righteous conclusion. It seems that 
Constitution—hence this amendment - the purpose of deliberation upon this measure has not been 
} : . - al - . * . . oo or 
There is nothing providential about our Constitution. There | YerY Closely observed. Frequently yesterday as few as 25 ot 
is nothing sacrosanct about it. 30 men out of 435 graced this Chamber with their presence. 
“We, the people,” begins the preamble of the Constitution; Surely. no man ought to say “I have thoroughly made up 


but the almost unanimous sentiment in the Convention of 1787 | ™Y, mind on this point” without a conference with his asso- 
was that the less the people had to do with government the | !#tes. The very object of convening together is that each 
better. may have the benefit of the thoughts of the others, appraise 

In The American Commonwealth, James Bryce remarks: them, after we hear them, as we may, as being either of 


much or of little value. 
Had the decision been left to what is now called “ the voice of the 


The subject we have before us to-day is one of unusual im- 
people”; that is, to the mass of the citizens all over the country, portance. A great deal has been said by men on the floor about 
voting at the polls, the voice of the people would probably have | “the interests” that are behind those who object to the pas- 
pronounced unhesitatingly against the Constitution. He points out sage of this amendment. I want to say to my colleagues that 
also that the convention met at the most favorable moment in I have no “interest” behind me upon this subject. I am 
American history for securing the adoption of such a constitution. speaking out of reason and justice solely and only as a Mem- 
Had it been attempted four years earlier or four years later, at both ber of this House. I feel keenly what devolves as a duty 
of which times the waves of democracy were running high, it must | yoon me as a Member of this House with respect to the con- 
have failed. stitutional amendment proposed and the effect of that amend- 

To the same effect we have what Woodrow Wilson said in | ment upon the structural Government which that Constitution 
his Division and Reunion: created. There has been no evidence before our committee 


of manufacturers’ or any other section of our community 
In plan and structure the Federal Government had been meant to | qominating or attempting to dominate the consideration of this 
check the sweep and power of popular majorities. The Senate, it was | Question. On the other hand, the proponents of this measure 
believed, would be a stronghold of conservatism, if not of aristocracy have been thoroughiy well organized and have exerted a de- 
and wealth. The President, it was expected, would be the choice of gree of political sagacity in the management of their cam- 
representative men acting in the electoral college, and not of the | ,sion that shows the concentrated effort that has been and is 
people. * * * Only in the House of Representatives were the | being put forth to pass this amendment to our Constitution. 
people to be accorded an immediate audience and a direct means of Let me try to make clear one point at the very beginning. 
making: their, wilt: fective in afnize. I think it was the gentleman from Indiana who yesterday 
Thus the Constitution is not wholly responsive to the will of | made a statement with which I ean not and do mt quarrel. 
the people. Particularly is this so apropos of child labor. It | Of course, if this amendment is sent down to the States and 
must be made so by amendment. the States voluntarily vote for it and pass it, of the requisite 
The first textile mill in America was not set up until three | number, then that presents the spectacle of the States volun- 
years after the Constitutional Convention of 1787. There were | tarily relinquishing their rights; and that is correct, but we 
no large cities at that time, America was rural, and rura}' have much more involved in this question than that of sending 
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this resolution dewn fer the purpose of having the States pass 
upon it, 

1 contend that original y—although it may be merely aca- 
deinic to raise such a contention at this-day-~when the or 
ganization of eur Government under the Constitution was 
created the powers delegated to the Federal entity: were limited 
nud those reserved were not State rights; they were sovereign 
rights. Hach State to that compact was a sovereign State and 
each State said, “I will or will not consent to this Constitu- 
tion,” and witheut the consent of each State the Constitution 
would not be binding upem any State whieh did not consent 
to it. Therefore the reservoir of police: power and sovereignty 
remained in the States of this: Union, and I contend could not 
be taken from them 
state, 

Mr. RATHBONE, Will-the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRALIAM of Pennsylvania. No, sir. That, as I said, 
is now merely academic, for the decision of our Supreme Court 
has passed upon that question adversely to the view which I 
entertained, but I refer te it only to shew the care, therefore, 
with which we should regard this question of invading those 
reserved sovereign rights of the States. 

if the amending clauce of the Constitution only meant, when 
put there by the fathers, amendments within the line and limit 
of the delegated jppewers to perfect them or to make them more 
elvective-——which is~ ath that legically ought to have been 
cluimed for it as against sovereign contracting powers—then 


it would have required the: consent of each State to every 
amendment which added a new power. The- court has ex- 
panded that amending clause se as to make it cover any 


umendment preposed by two-thirds of the Congress and aetion 
by three-fourths of the States when sent down by us or any 
amendment that is created! through conventions in the States. 
So that while the question of unanimity is eliminated, the idea 
of preserving these sovereign powers still exists. 

But I do net base my opposition to this amendment upen the 
theory only that it is taking something out of that reservoir 
and adding it to the Mederal power. I go one step further, 
and my thought has been well brought out in the argoments 
that have been advanced here by the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Monvracue], the gentleman from Texas {Mr. Sumnenrs}, 
and others, when what the effect of this amendment is likely 
to be was discussed, and what also if it is to be followed, as 
it will be, just as surely as we are here contemplating the 
passage of this resolution, by other'resolations proposing other 
amendments touching similar matters: and based upon the 
equally flimsy bases as this one rests upon—and pointing out 
thut the structural exéstence of this Gevernment is at stake 
by such amendments, It is not a question of constitutional 
law. No; if is-a question of living up to the very spirit and 
thought of the fathers in creating the structure of our Repub- 
lic and iw the maintenance of the duality which exists in it, 
and preserving checks and the limitations and balance of 
powers that have been established—a question whether or not 
this structure. which has existed, an object of symmetry; 
beauty, and efficiency for over 125 years, shall remain perfect 
and intact. That is what we are to determine by voting upon 
this resolution to send down this amendment to the States, Itis 
hut a question simply of amending: the Constitution; it is: not 
a question of that character; it strikes at the very root of the 
existence of this Government which we love, and which we 
prepose te defend with veice and vote to the very last limit 
and extremity of our power. 

Yes; but it will ber said, “This is an amendment to the 
Constitation which does not take away anything from the 
States but leaves the State power intact.” In fact, the drafts- 
men of this resolution have carefully provided that this shall 
not impair the rights of the States; a perfectly useless, sense- 
less, and silly prevision, beeause that follows as a matter of 
law and interpretation without that provision. 

But, my colleagues, this amendment, if adopted, does take 
away the power of the States. Why? Because the provi- 
sion of the first section is that power is hereby given to 
Congress to prohibit, to regwiate; and so forth, wp to 18 
years of age. Now, then, if the power is given to.Congress*to 
do that; what’ remains to the States? Simply this: That 
a State may go further than Congress: if it wishes; but it 
can 
Congress legislates: up. to 18>: years» no State cam exercise 
power below that 18year limitatiom which Congress may: es 
tablish, If Congress makes a’ partial regulation up te and 
within the 18-year limit, the State is absolutely powerless: to 
interfere up te the point fixed or change it in amy manner. 
So 1 respectfully submit te the gentleman who said this took 
no power away from the States that it is an error to, so 


net go back of what Congress may enact: So that’ if! 


. : . . j 
without the individual consent of each 





contend, for it does absolutely place the power in Congress, 
and if Congress chooses to exercise it the States are dis- 
franchised and the Stites are convicted of being ineapable of 
taking: care of the childhood within their limits and the 


States are excluded from the exercise of 
children within their borders. 

Now, it has been said here with great ostentation, as if it 
meant something. splendid. for this Congress to consider, 
“Why, this resolution was drafted, and Dean So-and-So, of 
a law school in such a State, passed upon it, and Dean 
So-and-So, of another great institution, passed upon it, and 
they all say it is perfectly constitutional and properly 
framed.” 

Mr. FOSTER. No letter I read said it was constitutional, 
I have the letters, and that language was not used by any 
of the deans. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I did not xllow myself to be 
interrupted, but, nevertheless, I overlook the lack of assent and 
accept the interruption. and I will say that possibly the gentle- 
man is right, that the word “constitutiona!” was not used. 
But I meant to say that they gave their certificates as te its 
propriety, its completeness, and as to the splendid verbiage 
that was contained in it. The gentleman can not deny that, 
because he quoted one man at least who spoke along that line 
and then launched into an argument to prove that it did not in- 
fringe upon State rights. I only refer to this to make the 
added remark that many of us—and some of us have served 
among the professorships of these schools—are aware of the 
fact that there is no more fertile seil for socialistic ideas, com- 
munistie notions, and altruistic ideals ineapable of accomplish- 
ment than in the minds of some of these men who figure as 
professers; and deans of law sehools: at our universities. 


control over the 


| [Applause. ] 


It has been holdly asserted that this only gives the Congress 
power to legislate and it is not contemplated that they are 
going to exercise that full amount of power. To my humble 
judgment that involves a most erroneous proposition in con- 
nection with granting power to the Federal entity.. Congress 
is limited in its powers, generally, by the provisions that are 
enacted in the Constitution and amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, and should carefully define the power and limit it; not 
leave it to the possibility of a nonuser. 

There is no doubt in my mind as to the ultimate extension of 
this power to affect agriculture. I quote from page 36 of the 
hearings, Mr. Foster questioning Miss. Abbott. Miss Abbott 
was the head and front of this propaganda. Originating 
largely in the Children’s Bureau of the Labor Department, she 
was the guiding spirit who with great skill and power handled 
and shaped the campaign that has resulted in the presentation 
of these multitudinous societies before you as commanding us 
and imploring us to pass an amendment of this kind: 


Mr. Foster. Do you know of any reason why, if an amendment was 
made to inelude agricultural labor, the farm. blec would not. be able to 
take care of that? 

Miss Apsort. I come from the farm bloe region, and I think they 
would be pretty well able to take care of the situation. 

Mr. Hersey. There are a number of. forms .of amendments before us, 
sonre of them describing absolutely the age and the manner and the 
kind of employment prohibited and making an absolute prohfbition of 
that kind of employment of ‘children ; there are other resolutions say- 
ing that Congress shall have the power to prohibit and at what age 
and omitting the details. 

Miss AnnoTT. Yes. 

Mr. Hiersny. Which one do you favor?” 

Miss Anporr. I favor the general grant of ‘power. 

Mr. Hersey. The one I mentioned last? 


Miss Apsot?. Yes; the general grant of power, with the statute to: 


be werked out in the future: 

Mr. Hersey. Then, anything that is before us.to-day on that part of 
it, anything in regard to whether it shall be farm employment or some 
other employment that is prohibited, of course, is outsife-of what you 
desire’ at this time, which is merely an amendment granting that 
power: 

Miss Annorr. It ts totally irrelevant, it seems ‘to: me; at this time. 





The CHarrwan. Except so far as this being a general power, it’ 


inelndés the power to regulate labor upon the ‘farms and in agriculture? 

Miss AprotT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. That the power to do itis proposed here? 

Miss ABBorT. Yes, 

Mr. Monraeus, You would. give. them, just as much regulatery power 
as to farming as you would as to. mines or any, other. work or) occu- 
pation? 

>"iss ABBorT. Yes; as far as the power gees. 


Is there room for anyone to contend: that there is' not in the 
minds of these enthusiasts, these idealists, these people who 
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are picturing an Elysian state for the childhood of America; 
that in the course of time that power will be exercised to the 
detriment of those who are engaged in farming, as well as to 
the full extent of the 18-year limit? 

This amendment reaches the age of 18 Men, think of it! 
They are going to provide a guardian or nurse for our young 
men up to 18 years of age. That power is given. Do you 
refiect for a moment that the beys who fought the battles of 
the Civil War and in the late war were 18, and many of the 
surviving veterans of the Civil War were 15 or 16 years af age 
when they enlisted. Think of it! Able to fight the battles of 
their country, but unable to take care of themselves and pro- 
vide for their own employment and education. [Applause.] 

Another argument that has been used here is that if the | 
original draftsmen of the Constitution were here to-day and | 
had this amendment submitted to them for their consideration 
there would not be found any objection, because it is entirely 
consistent with the views which they had in mind when the 
Constitution itself was originally drafted. Those who assert 
this have not read colonial history. 

This is on a par with the other arguments which I have | 
listened to to-day, such as when a man arose and stood at this | 
desk and talked about the existence of “child slavery” in 
this country, and used other terms that are equally extrava- 
gant. There is no such thing as child slavery in this Nation. | 
I challenge any man to show me from the record the slightest | 
evidence of the existence of such a thing. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No. 

Mr. FOSTER. You challenged him. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Show me from the record. 
I do not want talk. I have learned in my time here that it is 
dangerous to let a man take time away from you under the 
disguise of asking a question and occupy the floor during the 
short time allotted to one. 

I want to quote at this point from the majority report, 
pages 18 and 19. ‘This is what is probably characterized by 
that gentleman as child-slave labor, for there is nothing else 
in the record; it is found among the reasons that are given 
why Federal action should ‘be taken, but before discussing that 
let me briefly aliude to the statement made here a number of 
times in the discussion, that because Congress passed two 
acts, one supposedly in the exercise of power under the inter- 
state commmeree provision and the other d to be under 
power given by the taxing authority in the Constitution, that 
those two acts indicated a desire on the part of Congress to 
take control of this subject. 

Yentlemen, the only logical inference from those acts is that 
they indicated an intention on the part of Congress to cooper- 
ate with the States in the accomplishment of the reforms that 
were planned in ¢hild labor, just as the establishment of the 
Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor is an act by 
which Congress shows its willingness to cooperate in the man- 
egement and contre! of this subject by the States. I now 
eal! your attention particularly to the reasons assigned for 
Federal action, and, first, I will refer to those which are con- 
sidered fYiustrative of the worst treatment that the committee 
could find and report: 


As the Industry has shifted to the Southern States the difficulty 
of securing an adequate labor supply has led to a system of importing 
help from northern cities, principally Baltimore and New York, for the 
season and returning there when they are ne longer needed. When 
this is done there is a tendency to select “family help”; that ia, the 
employers hire heads of families with the understanding that wives 
and children are to be brought also. 


Is that child slavery. Would .a calm and dispassionate con- 
sideration of a matter involving great and grave questions war- 
rant the use of the language “child slavery”? “The family | 
went "—they went down there to aid in this employment for 
a few months and return again to their homes. They went in 
their battle against poverty. The whole family went volun- 
tarily. 

Mr. POSTER. May I answer the question inasmuch as the 
gentleman puts it in the form of a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Not yet. I have not fin- 


On pages 18 and 19 of the majority report is arranged “ The 
reasons why Federal action is considered necessary.” What 
are those reasons? 

The reasons why Federal fegislation in this field was first sought 
were: First, because in some States a single Industry was so powerful 
as to prevent the passage of a reasonable child labor law or the en- 
forcement of one after it was passed; second, because consumers bad 
come to feel a moral repugnance to the use of the products of child 








labor ; third, because manufacturers objected to the competition of those 
who relied upon the low wages of children as the basis of their profits ; 
and, finally, because States found themselves unable to protect not only 
their consumers and the manufacturers but their citizenship. For 
after all, children who suffered from the educational, physical, an‘ 
spiritual losses which premature child labor brings could migrate io 


any State, so that the citizenship of no State was secure against the 
neglect of anather State. 

A new need for Federal regulation has recently been emphasized 
by disclosures regarding the sweat-shop labor of young children in 
their homes on work sent in from other States. A recent investigation 


of home work by children in Jersey City disclosed the fact that more 
than 1,000 children, the great majority of whom were wader the age 
of 14, were doing sweat-shop work in their homes under dangerously 
insanitary conditions. Wages were very small, families of three and 
four working long hours earning as little $3 and $5 a week. 

It was brought out in the testimony given in cannection with thee 
inquiries that a considerable amount of the tenement home work done 
by the New Jersey children was distributed from factories in neighbor- 
ing States. Thus, New York manufacturers, who were sending their 
work to Jersey City to escape the New York regulations against tene- 
ment home work, were not subject to the penalties imposed by the New 
Jersey laws. In this way they succeeded in successfully dodging State 
laws. 

Child workers themselves cress the State lines also and create 
€pecial local problems. The importation of workers to one State from 
another is a particular feature of the canning industry. According to 
the findings of the Bureau of Labor Statistics investigation, the con- 
dition of woman and child waye earners in canneries— 

“As the industry has shifted to the Southern States the difi- 
culty of seevring an adequate labor supply has led to a system of 
importing help from northern efties, principally Baltimore and 
New York, for the season and returning there when they are no 
longer needed. When this is done there is a tendency to select 
* family help "—that is, the employers hire heads of families with 
the understanding that wives and children are to be brought also.” 

A ChiMren’s Bureau study In 1919 of child labor In canneries on 
the Gulf coast showed that large numbers of families were still going 
from northern cities, principally Baltimore, for work In the canneries 
of Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, and Loulsiana. It was estimated at 
that time by the assistant general passenger agent of the ralflroad 
which usually carries the migrating families from Baltimore to the 
Gulf coast that in nornral years from 3,000 to 3,500 workers go south 
annually from Baltimore alone to work in the oyster and shrimp can- 
neries. In 88 of these families included in the Children’s Bureau 
study 105 children from 6 to 14 years of age worked in the canneries. 
Inspections of fruit and vegetable canneries made by the Children's 
Burean in Maryland showed that many of the Jarger canning factories 
import their Jabor from Philadelphia as well as fvom various parts of 
Maryland. Some of these families, it was found, follow cannery work 
throughout the year, working in the Maryland fruit and vegetable 
canneries in summer and goimg south to the oyster and shrimp can- 
neries in winter. Beeause of this nomadic life and the fact that the 
communities where they lived and worked temporarily did not regard 
themselves as responsible for their education er general pretection, 
some of the children interviewed bad never attended scheol, and 
ethers were barely able to read and write. Child labor is ‘thus net 
only a matter of national importance because of the numbers Involved 
and the geographical distribution of working children or beeause of 
the present serious irmequalities in State legislation, which hamper 
effective action in every State, but it has also an interstate aspect for 
which local control is difficult or imposaible. 


Think of the horrid condition of affairs in that State where 
a single industry could prevent a law from being enacted and, 
if there were pewer enough to enact the law, conld prevent its 
enforcement. ‘Where is there such a State? Does ft exist out- 
side the land of imagination? Think of the picture of a State 
absolutely powerful and able to pass a law which a single 
industry eould defy. 

The second reason is even worse as an argument, namely, 
“moral repugnance”™ to use the io of child labor. When 
that repugnance existed it could soon mold public opinion and 
gain a law to regulate or control child labor. 

The third reason is based on competition. Can the existence 
of competition between citizens of different States be a reason 
for a constitutional amendment? Perish the thought! 

The remaining reason is that children suffering from pre- 
mature child labor—physical or spiritual loss—could migrate 
into some other State carrying their physical and spiritual 
disabilities with them. Can a Federal amendment cure that? 
Gan Congress, even if this amendment becomes part of the 
Constitution, prevent migration from one State to another? 
Surely ft can not; neither does the migration eyil furnish ap 
argument for Federal intervention. 
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Then there are 
added 


two or three local evils which are given as 

Sweatshops in New Jersey, cranberry bogs 
State, and the moving of whole families to Southern 
States to engage in work in canneries. All of these evils in- 
volye probably five “to ten thousand children out of over 
12,000,000 children, and the evils can themselves be easily 
eradicated by local effort and legislation; yet the funda- 
mental law is to be changed on such grounds. One can 
scarcely imagine a weaker array of reasons advanced in any 
cause, If it were not that sentiment and emotion rule instead 
of logic and reason, they would be ruled out of court. Let a 
gentleman arise and tell some story of child suffering, and the 
minds of his auditors, obeying the heart, are at once inflamed, 
ready even for mob action. It does credit to the heart, but 
sound reason is silenced. 

IXqually easily answered are the reasons given by Miss Abbott, 
if only one could get an unbiased hearing in the forum where 
logie and justice ruie. 

Miss Abbott, in the hearings before the Committee on the 
Judiciary, page 275, stated the grounds upon which the pro- 
ponents claim there exists an overwhelming and irremediable 
necessity for the adoption of this amendment. I quote them: 


reasons, 


In that 


I want to remind you of the fact that, after all, the reasons why 
we are asking for a Federal minimum standard with reference to the 
employment of children, or that Congress be given power to enact a 
Federal minimum standard with reference to the employment of chil- 
dren, is (1) because we have shown that the numbers involved are 
very large; that is, that there are more than a million children between 
10 and 16 years of age employed and something over 300,000 of them 
between 10 and 14 years of age, and that nearly half a million are 
in nonagricultural employments; (2) that this employment is confined 
to no one section of the country nor to no one part of a single State; 
(3) that while the States in various parts of the country have enacted 
child labor laws, those laws have been uneven and inadequate, some- 
times because of successful opposition to the enactment of a law arid 
sometimes because of successful opposition to the effective enforcement 
of the law; (4) because, after all, we feel that the question of chil- 
dren involves the citizenship of the country in a way which justifies 
national concern and interest; (5) no one State alone can protect itself 
wholly against the evils of child labor; the children who grow up in 
other States migrate frequently to States in which ample provision has 
been made for the protection of children and bring with them bad 
health and illiteracy to the State to which they go; (6) the State 
can not protect itself against the competition of low standards in 
other States. 


Her first reason is the “numbers involved,” which she says 
are very large. She claims that more than 1,000,000 children 
between 10 and 16 years of age are employed, and possibly over 
300,000 of them are between 10 and 14 years of age. When we 
take the percentage of the total number of children whom she 
alleges to be engaged in gainful occupations or doing child 
labor, the number is not so appalling as one states merely the 
bald fact that it is about 1,000,000. According to the Children’s 
Bureau, of which she is the head, in a publication intended as 
part of the propaganda for this amendment, on page 1 it is 
stated that the number of children between 10 and 15 years, 
inclusive, in the country is about 12,502,582. This would only 
mean not more than about 11 per cent of the children of the 
country between the ages of 10 and 15 are thus being worked. 
By this same publication it would appear that of this number 
the child workers between 10 and 15, inclusive, are about 
378,000 out of the total of 12,500,000, or about 3.3 per cent of 
children under 16 years of age. 

According to the census report and according also to this 
same publication of the Children’s Bureau, that of the 1,000,000 
children between the ages specified, 10 to 15 years, 87 per cent 
are engaged in agriculture; 2 per cent in the extraction of 
minerals; 2.5 per cent in manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries; 0.5 per cent in transportation; in trade, 4.6 per cent; 
professional services, 0.2 per cent; domestic and personal serv- 
ices, 3.2 per cent; clerical occupations, 1.8 per cent. A number 
of the States fix the age of employment for children at a 
minimum of 14 years, so that a part of this million are law- 
fully employed according to the laws of these States, and it is 
a debatable question to-day as to whether 14 years is or is 
not too young an average age at which to allow children to 
work. It would seem, therefore, that the number is not such 
an appealing factor as would authorize us to move in favor 
of the adoption of this amendment, 

Her second reason is that this employment is confined to no 
one section of the country nor to no one part of a single State. 
It would seem, therefore, that in the 18 States in which ideal 
regulatory laws have been established it must be due to the 





lack of the enforcement of those laws. This certainly is no 
ground for the enactment of a constitutional amendment. If in 
these advanced States the laws, home laws, are not enforced, 
could we expect Federal authority to do better? 

Her third reason is the unevenness and inadequacy of the law 
in certuin cases and opposition to successful or effective enforce- 
ment of the law. This certainly is not a reasonable ground for 
the adoption of the proposed amendment by Congress. Oppo- 
sition to the law ought to be overcome in the place where it 
exists by the attention of the authorities being called to the 
violations and prosecutions instituted. The unevenness of the 
law is not a basis. The history on this subject shows a gradual 
growth toward a uniformity of standard. The mere fact of the 
existence of the unevenness does not justify a resort to legal 
force to compel the backward States to even up to those which 
are in advance. In these modern days idealists and reformers 
have forgotten the “law of love” and are seeking to put every 
one of their reforming ideas into effect through the application 
of force. _The bludgeon is resorted to instead of persuasion. 
If inequality of the law and unevenness of the law were to be 
a basis for Federal intervention, then indeed is the dovr open 
with regard to other inequalities and unevennesses in the various 
State laws for the intervention of innumerable amendments. 

The fourth reason, “ the question of children involves the citi- 
zenship of the country.” This is rather a rhetorical expression 
than a reason. Of course, every human being involves the citi- 
zenship of the country, but that is no ground for Federal consti- 
tutional amendments. 

Her fifth reason is that no State alone can protect itself 
wholly, because the children who grow up in other States mi- 
grate frequently to States in which ample provision has been 
made for protection of children and bring with them bad health 
and illiteracy to the State to which they go. Was there ever a 
more puerile or unjustifiable reason thought of as a basis for 
this stupendous act of amending the Constitution of the United 
States? How possibly could legislation by Congress prevent 
children from migrating from one State to another? 

This amendment can not remedy this evil, if it be an evil, and 
her last reason is the mercenary one of checking or preventing 
competition which is produced through low standards in some 
of the States. This las been sufficiently discussed to need no 
further answer. 

Taken all together, is it not a monstrous thing to claim that 
these in their totality make an overwhelming necessity for chang- 
ing the fundamental law? 

Amendments to the Constitution of the United States are 
regulated by Article V, which provides, among other things: 
“The Congress whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem 
it necessary shall propose amendments to this Constitution,” ete. 
In other words, before Congress shall propose any amendment 
a necessity therefor must be established. It is not proposed to 
make any contention against the regulation of child labor. This 
is a subject which, although only recognized and legislated upon 
within recent years, is one upon which there is a well-founded 
and universally recognized sentiment which has its base in the 
natural feeling of humanity in almost every heart toward chil- 
dren. It is therefore not to be presumed that what is said is 
intended in any manner to be antagonistic to the subject of 
child-labor regulation in a reasonable and proper way. 

While it is true, as heretofore observed, that if the proposed 
resolution is sent down by Congress and the States ratify it 
in the requisite numbers then it can be said the States volun- 
tarily surrender the control of child-labor legislation; but be- 
fore the resolution can be submitted to the State it must ap- 
pear to the Congress that it is a necessity. Congress has a duty 
to perform under the Constitution. It must find the existence 
of an overwhelming necessity. The framers of the Constitution 
intended this to be a duty and safeguarded it by requiring a 
two-thirds vote. Does a necessity exist? 

The conditions in the States are steadily improving. Legis- 
lation is advancing by leaps and bounds. Local control will 
be wiser. Local self-government is always preferable. The 
wholesome growth of favorable opinion in the States promises 
safe control by the States. 

The perils of establishing another precedent for gradually 
destroying the States and their sovereign powers is very great. 
Already a dozen other amendments are on the political horizon. 

The peril of increased concentration menaces our national 
existence and the integrity of the States. 

The growth of a tyrannous bureaucratic system of govern- 
ment faces us as a people. - 

We must protect the system of dual government as absolutely 
necessary to its preservation and our growth and prosperity as 
a nation. . 
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As Professor Fiske has so truthfully said: 


If the day should ever arrive when the people from the different 
parts of our country should allow their local affairs to be adminis- 
tered by prefects sent from Washington and when the self-government 
of the States shall have been so far lost as that of the departments 
of France, or even so far as that of the counties of England, on that 
day the progressive political career of the American people will have 
come to an end and the hopes that have been built upon it for the 
future happiness and prosperity of mankind will be wrecked forever, 


Let us as trustees of the welfare ef the Union and also of 
the welfare of the States, and regardful of the greater neces- 
sity for preserving an “indestructible Union. of indestructible 
States,” declare no overwhelming necessity exists. requiring 
us to send forth this amendment on the subjeet of ehild labor. 

I would say much more on this grave and. vitally important 
subject, but my time will not permit, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have no sys- 
tematie plan to clese this. discussion in these few minutes. 
When I sought to. have the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee yield. to answer a question about those children from 
Philadelphia who went South, the hearings will show that the 
objection made, as the reports of the Children’s Bureau indi- 
cate, was that thousands migrated from peint to point, and as 
a@ result their average school attendance was between three and 
four menths per year. There is nothing to the contention that 
any person is trying to adopt a constitutional amendment whieh 
would prevent boys and girls from working under 18 years of 
age. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania rese. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am going to adopt the practice of my chair- 
man and decline to yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The gentleman spoke for an 
hour the ether day. I thought he might yield to me. 

Mr. FOSTER. LI do not yield. I would be glad to yield. if 
the chairman had seen fit to yield to me, The proposition is 
this: Shall the Federal Government be granted the authority 
to enact laws: up te 18 years of age if deemed fit? I suggested 
in the remarks which I extended yesterday that I had made 
a rather careful study of the laws in the various States 
througheut the Union relating to: child labor laws. I want to 
make this observation: 

Twenty-eight. of the States have enacted child labor laws 
protecting some kind of employment up to 21 years of age: 
Thirty-four States have passed from one to seven laws each 
which seek to protect children against certain employment up 
to the age of 18. I submit that this recognizes the reason for 
such laws up to 18. years and better. If it should be submitted 
for ratification, should we net go at least to 18 years, that 
being, @ minimum beyend which the States might go? That is 
the principle of this preposed constitutional amendment. For 
instanee, there are to-day 28 States that have child labor laws: 
above: the age of 18. There is no reason to contend under this: 
constitutional amendment that Congress will enact certain laws 
beyond which the States can net go. Twenty-eight States have 


already gone beyond the age of 18. Thirty-four States have | 


gone up te 18. Thirty-eight States make it unlawful to permit 
girls under the ages of 18 and seme under 21 te work at night 
messenger work. They are also forbiddem to work around 
dangerous machinery or in institutions. where poisons are 
manufactured. 

Now L will leave that branch of the case, because my time is 
short, and refer to the question of necessity. The minority 
report considers and a great deal was said in the discussion 
in committee as te the constitutional requirement that the 
necessity must exist before Congress: cam pass the resolution. 
In the remarks which I inserted in the Recorp yesterday IL 
referred. to: this. 

John, Marshall in the Virginia convention asked: 


What shall restrain you from amending it, ff, in trying it, amend- 
ments shall be found necessary. * * © When experience shalt 
show us any inconvenience, we can then correct ft. * * © (The 
Life of John Marshal?, Vol. I, by Albert J. Beveridge, p. 413.) 


And Mr. Iredell, speaking in the North Carolina convention, 
which was ealled to consider ratification, said with reference 
to the amending clause: 


This i» a very important clause. * * ® The misfortune attend 
ing most constitutions which have been deliberately formed has been 
that those who.fermed them thought their wisdom equal to all possible 
contingencies, and that there could be mo error in what they did. The 
gentlemen who framed this Constitution thought with much more 
difidence of their capacities; and undoubtedly without a provision fer 
amendment it would have been more justly lable te objection, and the 
characters of its framers would have appeared much less meritorioum 





This, indeed, Is one of the createst beanties of the system, and should 
strongly recommend it to every candid mind. The constitution of ang 
government which can not be regularly amended whem its defects are 
experienced reduces the people to this dilemma—they must either 
submit to its oppressions or bring about amendments, more or leas, by 
a civil war. 

Happy this, the country we live in! The Constitution before us, if 
it be adopted, can be altered with as much regularity and as little com- 
fusion as any act of assembly, not, indeed, quite so easily, which would 


be extremely impolitic; but it is a most happy circumstance that there 
is a remedy in the system itself for its own fallibility, so that altera- 
tions can without difficulty be made agreeable to the general sense of 


the peaple, (The Constitution of the United States, ita history, appli- 


cation, and construction, vol, 2, by David K. Watson, LL.B., LL.D, 
Pp. 1308, 1309.) 


Mr, TUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. In spite of the fact that I only have a few 
Pe remaining, I will yield o the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. : 

Mr, TUCKER. The gentleman has quoted Judge Marshall 
In one of his great decisions, passing upon the question——— 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, I can not yield for a speech. I have 
only a few minutes, and I yield to the gentleman fer a ques- 


tion. I would be glad to: yield, but 1 do not want to give up 
this time. 

Mr. TUCKER. I will yield the gentleman a part of my 
time. 


Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman has not any. [Laughter.] I 
will have to beg pardon of my friend, but I can. not. yield. 

Mr. TUCKER. The gentleman was speaking of Judge 
Marshall. 

Mr. POSTER. T am on the last end of my 10 minutes, and I 
decline to yield. If I mistake not, the gentleman from Virginia 
was an instructor in the law school of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. I want to read what the dean of the law school did 
ony, and I think it is. as goed reasoning as we huve bad on the 

oor, 


Here is Dean Pound’s paragraph on this constitutional 
amendment : 


As to the merits of the subject perhaps nothing meed be said; but T 
do: feel impelled to expres# my conviction that now that it seems to 
be established by decisions of the Supreme Court that Congress can not 
deal with this matter under the Constitution as ft stands, a econstitu- 
tional amendment is imperative. To-day, so far as industry and busi- 
ness are concerned, State lines are but lines upon the map. A situa- 
tion in which one standard ag to child labor applies on one side of such 
a line and another upon the other side, or in which an easy-going 
administration upon one side of such a line, as it were, competes with 
a strict administration upon the other, can result In nothing but evil. 
I should cordially agree that eonstitutional amendments ought to be 
reserved for a few great occasions and that nothing could be more mis 
taken than to resort to constitutional amendment for every sert of 
desired legislative improvement. But the need of regulating child 
labor is emphatically one of those great occasions which ealls for the 
legislative interposition of the people of the United States through the 
Constitution. ‘ 


I submit that for what it may be worth. Seme of us have 
a profound respect for the legal ability and good judgment of 
Dean Pound, of the Harvard law school. If the chairman of 
our committee has not, that is his business. 

In what little time I have remaining I want to leave this 
thought with the committee: An effort has been made. here by 
some of the speakers to leave the impression that some propa- 
ganda has been operating and some system has. been built up 
here to try to put this amendment over. The minority report 
suggests that. When 8,000,000 women that you and. I have 
enfranchised In this country——— 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Did not the gentleman read the system 
here yesterday for nearly half an hour? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohle 
has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry that I did 
not get the gentleman’s question and I ean not answer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired, and the Clerk will 
read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Kesolved by the Senate ané House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each Howae 
concurring therein), That the followimg article is proposed as am 
amendment te the Constitutiom of the United States, which, when 
Ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shalt 
be valid to all intents and purposes ae 2 part of the Constitution, 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. Is it now in order to offer an amendment to the 
resolving clause? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds that the Clerk has not 
yet read the first section. 

Mr. GARRETT of’ Tennessee, I do not want to lose any 
rizht in respect to offering an amendment to the resolving 
clause, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The gentleman will not lose any right. 


ARTICLE — 
Secrion 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the laser of persons under 18 years of age. 


Mr. MONTAGUE, Mr, Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment at the appropriate time, and with the indulgence of the 
committee L will say that it is a separate section, which I 
shall ask the Clerk now to read for the benefit of the member- 
ship. 

The CHAIRMAN, To what part of the resolution does the 
gentleman expect to offer this? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It is an independent section that comes 
as a third section. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And the gentleman sends it to the desk 
now just to be read for information? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of 
the gentleman from Virginia will be read for information only. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Monvacue offers the following as a new section: 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the conventions of the 
several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof by Congress.” 


Mr. MONTAGUB. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. In the pending amendment I have followed exactly 
the third section of the eighteenth amendment. It is an exact 
copy of that section except the substitution of the word “ con- 
ventions” for the word “ legislatures.” 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman’s amendment would 
earry with it also the substitution of the word “ conventions” 
for the word “ legislatures” in line 6, would it not? 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. The purport of the amendment is 
simply to substitute the word “conventions” for the word 
* legislatures.” 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Should he not offer an amendment to 
line 6? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I followed that precedent, but it is im- 


material to me where it is, if it is in the text before the resolu- 
tion is voted upon. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had insufficient time to debate this 
subject, and I beg the indulgence of the committee. 

It is known to every student of American affairs that the 
eonsideration of constitutional amendments by the seyeral legis- 
latures has been in some if not in many States almost per- 
functory. There has been little or no discussion of the amend- 
ments by the several legislatures. There has been no argument 
against argument, no judgment against judgment, no real con- 
test, and no real debate exciting interest or contributing infor- 
mation. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
latures "? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am arguing that now, and I would like 
to have the cooperation of the distinguished gentleman. Legis- 
latures get no chance, and they have no time to debate the ques- 
tion. They are crowded to their utmost capacities to deal with 
the business that swells their calendars. Their minds are too 
distracted by a multitude of details, and in some of the States 
the sessions are too short. 

Mr, DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does not the gentleman believe upon a ques- 
tion of this importance that the legislature of every State would 
give it the most careful consideration? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not, I am candid to say. I am of 
opinion that the legislatures do not give these great subjects 
adequate consideration or debate. The recent adoptions show— 
I will not say their actions were just or unjust—that as a 
matter of procedure no adequate consideration of the amend- 
ments submitted was had by some of the legislatures. The 


Why substitute “conventions” for “ legis- 








legislatures of some of the States were elected prior to the 
submission of the amendments by Congress. There was no 
canvass or opportunity to canvass the subject among the people. 
Gentlemen, we can not afford to deny to the people of the 
States an opportunity to be educated upon the amendments or 
the principles of government involved in them. [Applause.] 
I repeat what I have often said, that the great object of our 
democratic institutions is not the most efficient government 
but the most efficient citizen. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I ask for five minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If we have conventions, the candidates 
therefor will bring the question to public discussion. One 
candidate will be against the amendment and another candidate 
will favor it. 

Again, the States will get a better class of men in these con- 
ventions, which occur at infrequent intervals, and by reason of 
their dignity will appeal more to the ambition and patriotism 
of the abler men of the electoral divisions. Such men will be 
eager to go before the people and discuss the questions sub- 
miited. They are not discussed here. Six hours for a con- 
stitutional amendment! Will not the States do better if given 
the opportunity and the duty? One trouble with government 
here is that we have so much business at Washington that the 
departments and the Congress can not attend to it. A Member 
of Congress can not read all the bills that are offered, much 
less consider them. A like situation confronts State legisla- 
tures. I hope the committee will approve the amendment. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it occurs to me 
that the last part of the address of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Monracue] discloses the motive for 
his amendment. The last two-thirds of his remarks were ad- 
dressed to the proposition that we do not want this constitu- 
tional amendment, that we do not want any Federal child 
labor law, rather than addressed to the amendment itself. 

I think every gentleman in this House, whether he is for or 
against this amendment, understands that the motive ‘so 
evidently back of the amendment—at least the result to be ac- 
complished by the adoption of the proposed amendment—would 
be to defeat any child labor law. The fact that the gentleman 
from Virginia sees fit to abandon the form of amendment that 
was used in the prohibition amendment, and to pass from the 
legislature to a convention, discloses the motive back of the pro- 
posed amendment, Then he proposes that we limit the ratifica- 
tion to seven years. But he would not allow us to trust this 
child labor amendment to the legislatures for ratification. 

Thirteen of the States, by failure to ratify, through conven- 
tions, within seven years, would automatically defeat the amend- 
ment, and we shall then have no constitutional amendment. 
That must be the purpose and desire of any person, in my 
judgment, advocating the adoption of this amendment. Other- 
wise, why should we abandon the ratification by State legisia- 
tures and place it in the conventions? Yesterday a gentleman 
opposed to the child labor amendment told us we were justified 
in placing complete confidence in the legislatures of the 48 
States. Have they not told us here, hour after hour, that the 
legislatures of Virginia and other States are amply able to take 
eare of the child-labor proposition? If their legislative intelli- 
gence is sufficient to take care of these problems locally, is not 
that same legislature, with the same degree of intelligence, on 
the same subject of child labor intelligent enough to so declare 
if it wishes to ratify this constitutional amendment? [Ap- 
plause.] 

There is no one whom I have met in the five or six years 
I have been here for whom I have acquired quite the respect for 
and the confidence in as the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Monvrague], and that is, indeed, more than a passing 
compliment. But when he tries to tell the House that this 
bureau, if created, is going to cost millions of dollars, he 
flies in the face of the record of our hearings, and he flies in 
the face of what you also will conclude when you fully under- 
stand the proposition. The facetious speech made yesterday 
by our distinguishd friend from Texas, as to what will 
happen when the Federal agent comes into the farmer’s home 
was interesting, amusing, and was a great work of art. But 
the fact remains that we have tried this very proposition twice 
by Federal laws. We had two Federal laws under which the 
Federal Government sought to cooperate with the State au- 
thorities. ‘ 

And here is the testimony of a lady put on the stand by the 
opposition to this amendment. She is Miss Kate B. Johnson, 
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chairman of the Child Welfare Commission of North Carolina. 
After she testified, she came back on the stand and seemed to 


want to leave this additional thought with the committee. Here 
is what she said: 


I want to say that we have gotten a great deal of help from the 
Children’s Bureau, and we have approved a great deal of the work 
they have done. They assist us, and we work with them in various 
ways in a very fine spirit of cooperation. 


That was a hostile witness, so far as this amendment was 
concerned. She was put on the stand by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, who was the editor of the Textile Bulletin, the 
gentleman who admitted that he framed the plans and prose- 
eh the cases and raised the money and employed representa- 
tives to prevent the child labor amendment from going through 
Congress. It was he who brought the suits resulting in the 
Federal child labor law being declared unconstitutional. That 
man called that witness to the stand to show how child labor 
laws worked in North Carolina, to wit, that when the two 
Federal laws were in operation there was coordination and 
harmony between the Federal authorities and the various State 
organ ‘zations. 

Here is the point I wish to make: Instead of being a proposi- 
tion costing millions of dollars, it is to be enforced inexpen- 
sively by virtue of a work permit system, using all State ma- 
chinery in such enforcement as was done before. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes more. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object 

Mr. FOSTER. Then, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the request 
and will see that all are limited to five minutes each. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the resolving clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 





Amendment offered by Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee: Page 1, line 6, 
strike out “legislatures” and insert “convention selected by the 
qualified electors of.” 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, I am in entire 
sympathy with the amendment that is to be proposed later by 
the gentleman from Virginia, and which he has just discussed, 
but in order to harmonize the language of the resolution 
throughout it is essential that the resolving clause be amended 
in some such manner as I have suggested. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, as conditions of law stand to- 
day. less than 3,000 individuals in the United States can amend 
the organic law of the United States without there being in 
any way the slightest opportunity for the masses of the people 
themselves to pass upon the question of whether there shall be 
such an amendment. Two-thirds of the Congress and then a 
majority of the legislatures of 48 States—less than 3,000 in- 
dividuals changing the organic law of a nation of 110,000,000 
people and affecting the organic laws of the 48 heretofore 
sovereign States. What objection is there to giving to the 
people the opportunity of passing upon this amendment, which 
more than any amendment that has ever yet been propesed 
affects most directly the most intimate things of domestic 
life?) Are we better qualified, are the legislatures of the 
States better qualified, to pass upon whether this amend- 
ment should be adopted than are the fathers and the mothers 
of the children who are to be affected? 

We have reached the point, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
in the consideration of amendments to the Constitution— 
which are coming now and are being proposed and falling as 
thick as “the autumn leaves which strew the vales in Vallom- 
brosa "—where we had better adopt the principle of permitting 
the people to pass directly upon these questions. They have no 
chance to pass upon them now. 

This amendment, if submitted, will not be an issue in a 
half dozen elections of members to the legislatures of the 
States; it will not be discussed by the people; it will not be 
considered by the people; it will be adopted, if adopted at all, 
at the behest of small groups engaged in pressing it upon the 
legislatures just as they are engaged in pressing it upon our 
consideration now. 

I am appealing for a very fundamental thing here in the 
matter of the practice in regard to the adoption of consti- 
tutional amendments. It is not a demagogic proposition either, 
but it is a proposition which goes directly to the question of 
whether in the organic law the people themselves shall rule. 
[Applause. } 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr: HERSEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Is the gentleman a member of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HERSEY. I am. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. RAMSBEYDPR. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. Should 
not certain gentlemen who have amendments to offer be 
recognized before gentlemen who simply desire to debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offered 
an amendment. 

Mr. HERSBY. And I am going to speak against it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Has the gentleman from Maine offered 
an amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Maine, a member of the committee. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I make the point of order that the Chair 
should recognize some Member who desires to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HERSEY. I am going to speak against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland will 
state it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. When may I offer a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may offer it when he gets 
recognition for that purpose. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It does not seem as though it is possible 
to get recognition. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Virginia rise? 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. Merely for the purpose of making 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I wish to inquire of the Chair 
whether it is not proper and necessary to pass upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee {[Mr. Garrerr], 
any amendment thereto, or any substitute offered thereto before 
other amendments are offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that it is not neces- 
sarily proper. It may be done or it may be done otherwise. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The Chair has just stated that the time to 
offer a substitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee is when I can procure recognition; then, if the 
Chair refuses recognition, it is impossible to offer any substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, that is not a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman from Maine is recognized. 

Mr. HERSEY. Two amendments have already been offered, 
one simply for information and the other one, the last one, 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett], was 
directly offered, as 1 understand it. I wish to answer for a 
moment the gentleman from Tennessee, who claims, as I under- 
stand him, that instead of following the custom which has been 
followed as to all amendments made since the adoption of the 
Constitution we should depart from that custom and have a 
convention. 

I have been to conventions and you all have; I have been a 
member of a legislature and doubtless most of you have been 
members of legislatures. We have had amendments in our 
legislature and you know the proceeding. An amendment is 
passed by Congress before it reaches a legislature, and even 
before a legislature is chosen. The members of the legislature 
are chosen with the idea in view that the amendment sub- 
mitted by Congress will be brought before the legislature, and 
that is one referendum to start with. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman know 
that the Supreme Court has held that a ratification by a legis- 
lature elected even before the question was submitted by Con- 
gress is valid? 

Mr. HERSEY. Oh, yes; but I am speaking now of the fact 
in this case. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. If this Congress while now in session should 
submit this constitutional amendment in this presidential 
year, is not the proposition academic, in view of the fact that 
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the fall elections will produce legislatures after this Congress 
has submitted this amendment? 

Mr. HERSEY. 1 thought it was so understood. Now; I say 
this is one referendum. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman state that all the 
amendments since-the adoption of the original Constitution 
were adopted by the procedure of legislatures? 

Mr. HERSEY. I so understand it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman think the first 10 
ainenthnents to the Constitution were adopted in that way? 

Mr. HERSEY. They were a part of the original Oonstitu- 
tion, in my epinion. I am speaking of the amendments that 
have been adopted since then. 

Mr. MONTAGU. I am talking about the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Censtitution. 

Mr. HERSEY. The first 10 amendments, to my mind, were 
part of the original Constitution. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. They were adopted subsequent to the 
adoption of the eriginal Constitution and were adopted by con- 
ventions of the several States. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
from Maine is quite right in saying that every one since then 
has been adopted in this way. 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. I am not going to quibble about that. 
I am speaking of the amendments adopted since then. 

What is the procedure when the representatives who come 
frem the people meet in the Jegislature. The constitutional 
amendment we pass here is referred to a committee of that ‘leg- 
isiature, usually the judiciary committee. They report it back 
to the House. Then there is all over your State and mine 
knowledge that a certain day has been set in that legislature 
jo hear the people who wish to come before the legislature to 
which has been referred the question of whether they shall 
ratify the proposed amendment. It will certainly be debated 
in the legislature and the people will know nll about it. All 
over the Stute the people who wish the amendment ratified 
or rejected will come to the legislature. This will be another 
referendum of the people, and I apprehend everybody that 
knows anything about the matter will have an oppertunity to 
be heard before the Jegislature votes te ratify or disapprove it. 

Now, what is a convention? A cenvention is simply a meet- 
ing of delegates, just as they meet im pelitical conventions. 
How many? I do not knew the ratio ef the convention, but 
some kind of convention will be called, and hew many will 
constitute the convention I do net knew. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time ef the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr, MacLAPFDRTY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute 
amendment. “ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman frem California offers a 
substitute amendment, which the Clerk will repert. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MacLarrerty: Page 1—— 


The CHATRMAN. I will say to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that his amendment is not a substitute. Does ht offer 
the amendment now fer information? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I would be out of order then. I want 
to be heard on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the gentleman 
from California can have his amendment offered for informa- 
tion only at this time. 

Mr. BLACK .of Texas. 
have the amendments offered in order. 
cedure. 

Mr. LINTDEICUM., Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, we have not, of course, 
heard what the amendment of the gentleman from California 
is. Of course, if it ds not a substitute, the gentleman may 
offer any amendment 

The CHAIRMAN. The Glerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from California. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MACLAFrEerTy: Page 1, line 10, after the 
word “under,” strike out “18” and ‘insert “16.” 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course, that Is not a substitute for 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not in order. 

Mr. CARTER. I make the point of erder, Mr. Chairman, 
that that amendment is not a substitute for the pending 
amendment and therefore the amendment is not new in arder. 


Mr. Chairman, I object. Let us 
I object to that pro- 





The CHATRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 
gentleman from Maryland offers a substitute, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The 


Substitute amendment offered by Mr. Lantuicum for the amendment 
offered by Mr. Gawretr of Tennessee: Page 1, lines 5 and 6, after the 
word “ratified” in line 6, strike out the words “ by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States” and insert “ by a convention 
duly called by authority of law in three-fourths of the several States, 
and this article shaJl be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified 
2s an amendment to the Constitution by conventions so called in 
the several States, as provided in the Constitution, within five years 
from the submission hereof to the States by Congress.” 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of tho 
committee, this is the exact amendment which was offered by 
the genileman from Indiana-{Mr. Moores] te the proposed 
tax-exempt securities amendment, except I make it five years 
instead of seven years, being an amendment to his proposed 
amendment which I offered at that time. 

The object of my amendment is as the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr, Garrett] stated. I want this question passed upon 
by the peaple. 

In my State, when the prohibition amendment came up, it 
was submitted to the legislature which was in. session and 
which had never considered the question at the time of its 
election. If we adopt this constitutional amendment by the 
legislatures, it will perhaps be by legislatures which have 
already been elected when other matters were being considered, 
or perhaps it will be by some legislatures called in extra session 
for this special purpose, or perhaps it will be by some legisla- 
tures elected upon some State or other issue, matters entirely 
foreign to the child-labor question. 

I want the people themselves to have the right to elect men 
to the conventions upon the direct issue of whether they want 
the United States Government to take charge of the child-labor 
question, and then those men, elected to the convention upon 
that direct issue, can pass upon the matter in the interest of 
the people and according to their instrictions as expressed at 
the election. 

Tt is well enough ‘to say, as the gentleman frem Maine has 
said, that the legislatures refer these matters to some commit- 
tee—perhaps the Judiciary Committee—and the people have a 
chance to be heard, but suppose men are elected to. that legis- 
lature who are personally im favor of this question though 
the question had never been considered or Aiscussed during 
the election when they were running for such office. They 
wouldl be free to vote their personal views, not having had any 
mandate from the people. The questions this amendment 
raises are whether you want it adapted by the people directly 
through a conyention or whether you want it adopted by unin- 
structed legislatures, and the further guestion as to whether 
you want action within five years or wait indefinitely. If it 
is essential, it Is needed now. I am anxious to submit this 
question to the voters, the real source of all government in a 
democracy, [Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to test the 
temper of the cammittee. I desire to move that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments thereto now close, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ohio moves that all 
debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. 

‘The question was taken; and.on a division (demanded by Mr. 
McKeown) there were 165 ayes and 25 noes. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHATRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland for the amendment of the 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee. : 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, is not the perfecting amend- 
ment of the gentleman from ‘Tennessee to be first vated n? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the first question is on the . ti- 


tute. 

Mr. MARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the substitute of the gentleman from Maryland. My 
amendment is to insert “or by fhe the most 
popular branch of which has been elected after the passage of 
this resolution.” ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will have to put that in 


writing. 
Mr. MONTAGUE. “Mr. Chairman, T rise to make a cor- 


rection. ( 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to make a correction, Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 











Mr. MONTAGUP. 


colloquy with the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hersry], that 
the first 10 amendments to the Constitution were ratified by 


I stated, in response to a question, in a 


convention. I find that I am mistaken—that they were ratified 
by the legislatures, [Applause.]} 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. HArrtson] to the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
LINTHICUM]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the Linthicum amendment add “or by legislatures 
the most popular branch of which has been elected since the passage 
of this resolution.” 


Mr. McKEOWN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Under the rules of the House one can be 
heard for five minutes in favor of an amendment and a Member 
five minutes in opposition to that amendment. I ask if it is 
in order to close debate before gentlemen have had an oppor- 
tunity to be heard? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman is familiar with the 
rules, he will find that five minutes are allowed for those in 
favor of the amendment and five for those opposed. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment to the substitute. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the substitute 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Maryland to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the substitute 
was rejected. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unant- 
mous consent to modify the amendment I offered by striking 
out of the insertion all after the word “ conventions.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Modified amendment offered by Mr. Ganretr of Tennessee: Page 1, 
line 6, strike out the word “ legislatures "’ and insert “ conventions.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and, the Chair being in doubt, the 
committee divided, and there were 84 ayes and 175 noes. 

So the amendment as a substitute was rejected. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, after the word “under,” strike out “18” and in- 
sert “ 16.” 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order that 
that paragraph has not been read, and the gentleman from 
Maryland has an amendment to the preceding paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. The 
gentleman from California is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the 
object of my amendment is a plea for the boy between 16 and 
18 years of age. There is obviously not a man in this House 
who was not of that age at one time, and there is not a man 
in this House probably who during that time did not feel the 
joy of earning a few dollars in money. [Applause.] I am per- 
fectly willing the States should have, as they now have, the 
right to legislate for the age of 18 or for the age of 19 or 20 
or 21, but I, as a man who lives remote from the seat of the 
National Government, do not want the American Congress, 
situated in Washington, the Capital of the Nation, 3,000 miles 
from my home, to have the right to say to a big husky fellow 
17 years old in the State of California, “ You shall not work 
for a living.” [Applause.] 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I will not. It has been stated here by 
those who are in favor of this amendment, as I am, that because 
the States have a right to legislate in respect to the ages 18, 19, 
or 20, therefore Congress should have that right; but I say to 
you that the time may come in the future when some group of 
men, controlled by fear and groveling on their. bellies before 
some noisy minority, or God knows what not, will say that the 
boy in California who is under 18 years of age can not work tv 
earn a dollar in this or that occupation. I am not here talking 
as one who does not know manual labor, for my hands have a 
cunning and I have a trade at which I worked for seven straight 

When those who are against child labor, as I am, have 
to me and talked about it, or when they have sent me 


I offer my 
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literature, they have talked about the child. They have not 
talked about the great big husky fellow that won the World War. 
They have not talked about the boy that is 17 years old who 
may be the only support of a widowed mother. Mr, Chairman, 
the most sacred thing given to a man by God Almighty is the 
right to labor. Why should you take a boy 17 or 18 vears 
old and say to him that he shall not labor? That is all 1 have 
to say for this amendment. |[|Applause.| 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Did not the Legislature of the State of Call- 
fornia petition to have this identical amendment passed at 18 
years of age? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I do not know. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say that it did. 

Mr. MAcLAFFERTY. TI am here as a Member of this House 
presenting my own opinion. That is what I was sent here for. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, not only did the Legislature of 
California petition Congress for this constitutional amendment, 
but of the eight States that sent in petitions from their legis- 
latures, asking for this constitutional amendment, three of 
them came from the Pacific coast. The first, I believe, was the 
State of California. Not only that, but our colleague, Mr. 
LINEBERGER, Of the State of California, introduced in this House 
Joint Resolution No. 87, fixing the age at 18 years, and he 
appeared before the Committee on the Judiciary in behalf of 
his amendment and then transferred his allegiance to Joint 
Resolution 184; and the gentleman from California -[ Mr. 
MACLAFFERTY] who just addressed the committee was con- 
spicuous by his absence. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. 
yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Merely to state that I am a member 
of five committees of this House, and can give account of my 
time for every minute of the day. 

Mr. FOSTER. And nevertheless the gentleman was con- 
spicuous by his absence before the Committee on the Judiciary 
when the resolution was under consideration concerning which 
the gentleman’s legislature petitioned Congress asking for its 
passage. Mr. Chairman, I have before me nine State laws 
of the State of California, each running up to 18 years. In 
other words, California says that she will protect her youth up 
to 18 years. 

A summary of the State laws is as follows: 

Thirty-four States have laws up to 18 years as follows: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi. 

I shall not enumerate them all. Of those 34, 28 go to the 
age of 21. It occurs to me that if we want a Federal con- 
stitutional amendment under which, within the next 100 years, 
we might want to exercise the same right on some backward 
part of the country, under a minimum Federal statute in an 
effort to bring some of the slower States up to such Federal 
standard, California ought not to oppose its own resolution 
and oppose the resolutions introduced by a Member of the 
delegation from California. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr, Chairman, will the gentieman 
yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In the child labor law of 1916 and 
in the law of 1919 was not the maximum age placed at 16 
years? 

Mr. FOSTER. That is correct. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH: Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto 
do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. DOWELL and several others. Reserving the right to 
object—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that all 
debate upon this amendment and all amendments thereto do 
now close. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
That does not prevent the offering of other amendments to 
the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move an 
amendment to the section by striking out the last word. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not do that because 
debate has been closed. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I am offering an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. MacLarrerry]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, can not I 
offer an amendment? 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman can offer an amendment, 
but he ean not debate it, as debate has closed. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Then, Mr. Chairman, I shall 


offer an amendment—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. My purpose was to get the 
floor in order to deny emphatically as untrue the statement 
of the gentleman from Ohio. 


Mr. TUCKDPR. Mr. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


Chairman—— 
For what purpose does the gentleman 


from Virginia rise? 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask unanimous con- 
seut that the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary of 
this House shall have five minutes to debate—— 


Mr. MORGAN, Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not put the request. The 
gentleman from Virginia asks unanimous consent that the 
gentieman from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, may proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MORGAN and several Members. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced he was in 
doubt. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 158, noes 115. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers -were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. Mac- 
Larrerty and Mr. Foster) reported that there were—ayes 
148, noes 136. 

So the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Mr. Chairman, I have an :wmendment to 
offer. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 
offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, strike out all of lines 9, 10, and 11, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “The Congress shall have power to limit, 
regulate, and prohibit the labor in mines, quarries, mills, workshops, 
factories, or manufacturing establishments of persons under 16 years 
of age.” 


Mr. RAMSEYER. 
offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from fowa offers an 
amendment, which the Olerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, strike out all of lines 9, 10, and 11 and insert in lien 
thereof the following: “ The Congress shall have power to limit, regu- 
late, and prohibit the Inbor fn mines, quarries, mills, workshops, facto- 
ries, or manufacturing establishments of persons under 16 years of 
age.” 


Mr. RAMSBYER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, first let me say that I voted for both the child labor 
acts that passed Congress a few years: ago and were afterwards 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. I stand ready 
to vote for a similar bill as soon as we obtain the constitu- 
tional authority to legislate on child labor: I realize that at 
this time the necessity for such legislation by the Pederal Gov- 
ernment is not so great as it was at the time those laws were 
passed by Congress. And if State legislatures’ continue to 
enact legisiation for the benefit of children who work im fac- 
tories and mines in the next 10 years as they did during the 
past 10 years there will be little, if any, real neeessity for 
Federal legislatiom on this subject. 

I want particularly to call your attention te what this 
amendment proposes. Much has been said about the demand 
made on this Congress for the proposed amendment whieh the 
majority of the Judiciary Committee recommend. The de- 
mund made on Congress for a child-labor amendment goes only 
to the extent of conferring power on Congress to enaet such 
child-labor legislation as we passed a few years ago and which 
was afterwards declared by the Supreme Court to be uncon- 
stitutional. The demand goes oo further than this. It is to 


Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 


authorize Congress to regulate the labor of children in mills, 
factories, and mines: All the demands and. propaganda that have 
come to the committee and te Members of Congress go to the 
extent of regulating child labor in mills, factories, and mines, 
and no further. 

I challenge any member of the Judiciary Committee, having 
this resolution in charge, to produce evidence that any farm 
organization or any farmer ever went on record before the com- 
mittee or anywhere else in favor of conferring power en Con- 
gress to regulate the labor of children in the homes and on 
the farms, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No; TI have only five minutes. The resolu- 
tion before us includes the labor of persons under 18 years of 
age in the homes and on the farms. I am here to tell you that, 
in my opinion, the people do not expect us to confer any such 
power on Congress. The only demand before us is to confer on 
Congress by a constitutional amendment the power to enact 
legislation regulating the labor of children in mines and fac- 
tories and no more. With this demand I am in entire accord. 

What does the proposed amendment before us: provide? Let 
me read: “ The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, 
and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age.” Mark 
right here too it does not say “the ‘employment’ of persons 
under 18 years of age,” but “the ‘labor’ of persons under 18 
years of age.” 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Sixteen years of age now. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes, now; but your amendment will have 
to make another hurdle. 

A boy who is sent out by his father to milk the cows, labors. 
If this same boy is hired by a neighbor to milk cows, he is em- 
ployed. Under the proposed amendment Congress will have the 
power to regulate the labor of a boy under the direction of his 
father as well as the employment of the same boy when he 
works for a neighbor or a stranger. Under the amend- 
ment Congress will have the power to “ limit,” “regulate,” and 
“ prohibit ” the labor of girls under 18 years of age in the homes 
and of boys under 18 years of age om the 

Gentlemen admit that the effect of the proposed amendment 
is just as I state it, but they say, “Oh, Congress will never 
exercise that power.” Why, then, I ask you, confer power on 
Congress that you do net expect and do not want Congress to 
exercise? Furthermore, I call your attention to the fact that 
no express power was ever conferred on Congress by constitu- 
tional amendment that Congress did not proceed to exercise. If 
you confer pewer on Congress to limit, regulate, and prohibit 
the labor of persons under 18 years of age in the homes and on 
the farms, as well as in the factories and mines, the time will 
come when a demand will be made om Congress to exercise that 
very power. And who new can guarantee that Congress, if the 
proposed amendment is ratified, will confine its legislation in 
the future to limiting, regulating, and prohibiting. child labor in 
factories and mines, unless you adopt my amendment? 

Now, if you want to pass something here that will receive the 
ratification of three-fourths of the State legislatures, which will 
necessarily have to include many legislatures In predominantly 
agricultural States, I admonish you to. be reasonable and to 
restrict the proposed amendment to child labor in factories and 
mines. Of course if you want to put out a proposal that you 
know will not be ratified and at the same time satisfy a certain 
class of propagandists, stick by the resolution as the committee 
reported. it and vote dewn my amendment. If you want to yield 
to enlightened public opinion for a constitutional amendment to 
confer power on Congress to limit, regulate, and prohibit child 
labor in factories and mines, and ff it is your honest desire to 
vote for a proposal which will be ratified by the requisite num- 
ber of State legislatures, then I urge you to support my amend- 
ment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania rese. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition. to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will first recognize the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the Chair recognize some one in opposi- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair = the. gentleman from 
Pennsylvania a moment ago that he would recognize him. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, Mr, Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, the, exnaionen Games (Ma. Foszxs | 
made a statement upom the fleer Sant, 3. BA ANON, OT 


hindered and obstructed the consideration of this: amendment 
in the Committee on the Judieia 
eut of respect to my ow 
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pass unchallenged, but I denounce it here and now as ytterly 
untrue and without basis in fact. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, RAKER. The point of order is, as ruled by the Speaker 
the other day, that we should not discuss what occurred in the 
committee. Nobody raised the objection a moment ago. I did 
net have time. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
proceed in order. The gentleman knows the rules. 

Mr: RAKBR. The gentleman ought te know the rules. Does 
the Chair overrule the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. The Chair overrules the point of 
order, 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield? 

" Mr. GRAFIAM of Pennsylvania. No. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that the gentleman has beem using language con- 
trary to the rules of the House. He called another Member on 
the floor a Nar. [Laughter.] Is that parliamentary? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska has his 
regular course of precedure if what he states is true, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will proceed in order. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr: Chairman, I am only 
going to add that so far as this amendment is concerned it 
has been treated with the utmost fairness and without the tn- 
tervention of any obstructive act on my part, and I knew that 
the committee of which I have the privilege of being chairman 
will bear me: out in that: assertion. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Yes 

Mr. LONGWORTH. As one who has been in entire sym- 
pathy with this constitutional amendment since the beginning 
I want to say that the gentleman from Pennsylvania is entirely 
correet in his statement and that to my: knowledge the gentle- 
man has not only offered no obstruction, but he went as far as 
he could to bring, this measure before the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM, of Pennsylvania: Now, Mr. Chairman, I do 
not wish to hinder or obstruct the committee or Keep them 
back one second more in voting on this measure. 

Mr: FOSTDR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
moron. 

Mr McKEOWN. Mgr: Chairman, I make the point of order 
that ‘the debate is exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio will be reeog- 
nized, fer five minutes. as. having moved to strike ont the last 
word. [Cries of “ Regular order!”] The committee is. pro- 
ceeding in regular order; and if gentlemen) will preserve regu- 
lar order themselves, the committee will get somewhee. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I, want to say ‘this-—— 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is.net the debate exhausted? I make the 
point of order that the debate has been exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order: 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I only want to take up one 
or two minutes. What I said was deliberately said, and what 
T said was truthfalty said; and I say to the members of the 
committee that I leave it to them to say whether we were 
obstructed ‘from beginning to end, and that’ the testimony was 
subjected to two weeks’ delay. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN... The gentieman will state it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman from Ohio is. not. talking to 
the amencunent. 

Mr. FOSTER... Lam. talking. to a very material thing that 
Was injected. inte. the debate. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio knows the rules: 


and will proceed in order. [Cries of.“ Vote!” “ Vote!”] The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. MAcDAFFPERTY. Mr. Chairman; I ask that the amend- 
ment be again’ reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Calffornia asks 
unanimous consent that the amendment may again be reported. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MeKEOWN. L-object. 

The GHAIRMAN.. Objection. is. made. 

Mr. LONGWORTH rose. 

fant CHAIRMAN. For what. purpose,does. the, gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. TI desire to move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 








won FOSTER. I ask that the amendment be read in my 
me. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as. follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Ramsprrr: On page 1, strike out all of 
lines 9, 10, and 11 and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ Congress 
shall have power to: limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor in mines, 
quarries, mills, workshops, factories, or manufacturing establishments 
of persons under 16 years of age.” 


Mr. FOSTHDR. I want on that to submit just one paragraph 
from the testimony of Miss Abbott. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not talking to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. FOSTPR. Of the 48: State legislatures, none of them at 
any time has seen fit to restrict work on the farm: neither 
have either of the two Federal laws that have been put through 
Congress sought to so restrict. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is not dis- 
cussing the amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am discussing the amendment. That para- 
graph I wish to read is this, which I think reflects the testi- 
mony of every one appearing before the committee, so far as 
relating to child labor and its effect on agriculture in the 
United States. I read: 

No one is advocating, that I know of, at the present time a statute 
regulating agricultural child labor for the United States, if the 
amendnrent does not prohibit it. We do not know what will de- 
velop with reference to agricultural labor in the future at all. We 
may have in the next 10 years, or the next 100 years, a totally 
changed situation from what we have now. We may have a vast 
growth of large-scale agriculture, and children will net be employed 


on the home farm but under conditions approximating industrial 
employment. 


amendment 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is» not dis- 
cussing the last word. He moved to strike out the last word. 
Mr. FOSTER. I:shall read further: 


Who can know? I can not say what will happen 100 years from 
now, and certainly I would not like to attempt to say now, because It 
would be sure to be wrong. Consequently; it seems to me a full grant 
of power to Congress is in line with the other grant of powers in the 
Constitution. Then the question of a particular statute could be taken 
care of. If it were a question of a statute being passed at’ this time 
to regulate child labor on the farms, I would be among those who 
would not favor the enactment of such a statute. 


In other words, they have sought to build up a straw mana 
that did not exist in any one of the 48 States and. that, was 
never contemplated in either of the two Federal. laws. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. [Cries of “ Vote!” “ Vote!”] 

Mr. TILSON rose. 

The GHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Connecticut rise? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask the poor. privilege of 
extending my remarks in the Recora on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the gentleman 
has that. privilege. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, never before during, my long 
service in this House have I approached a vote with such doubt 
and misgiving. If I understand myself aright, it is my most. 
Sincere desire that every vote I east here shall be in its nlti- 
mate. effect for the best interest of my. country. L wish that 
I might know in this instance what is that. best interest. 

Two matters as to which I have-deep and sincere convictions 
are here arrayed diametrically opposite to each other, so that 
I must cheose between them and in.cheesifg, sacrifice the one 
or the other. I Nave long believed that the tendency in our 
political life that is fraught with the greatest danger to our 
Nation and its continued well-being is the tendeney. to transfer 
governmental functions from. the States to the Nation. If this 
great. experiment of ours in constitutional government over 
a large area fails and this Republic falls it is my belief that 
the rapid centralization at Washington now taking place will 
prove to be one of. the, important causes of the failure. The 


proposed amendment is a step in that direction, and I hate 


to vote for it. 

On the other hand, what this country shall be in the years. to 
come depends upon the children of to-day. How are they to be 
best fitted for their responsibilities? I. have always favered 
proper legislation for their welfare. I would not by any vote 
of mine lend aid or comfort, directly or indirectly, to any who 
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would exploit children or their labor. I have three children 
of my own, all of tender years, and dearer to me than life 
itself. With them in my mind, as they are constantly, I should 
not wish to run the risk of helping to rob some other child of 
its childhood, with all the resultant evil effects of such action. 

It is said, with considerable force, that such an amendment 
as this is the only adequate means of dealing with the subject. 
Hence the difficulty of my situation. It is something like what 
happens when an irresistible force meets an immovable object. 
I must run counter to firmly fixed convictions whichever way 
I turn, so that it is necessary to decide in accordance with my 
best judgment which course will produce the greater good or 
the lesser evil. If L err agaiust the children and the amendment 
is lost, there is no chance for the error to be corrected. If the 
error is on the other side and the amendment is submitted to 
the States there will be an opportunity for them to correct the 
error by refusing to ratify. Therefore, although with reluctant 
doubt and misgiving, I shall cast my vote for the submission of 
the amendment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
upon this section and all amendments thereto close in five 
mintles, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
that motion. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I have some rights and I am not going to 
be rub over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized. For what purpose did the gentleman from Oklahoma 
rise? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I rose to offer an amendment to the motion 
of the gentleman from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes he owes an apology 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. He thought the gentleman 
was seeking recognition on another amendment about which 
he spoke to the Chair some time ago. I think in all fairness 
the gentleman should have an opportunity to offer his amend- 
ment to the motion made by the gentleman from Ohio. 
| Applause. ] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment that 
debate close in 10 minutes instead of 5 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McKeown) there were—ayes 153, noes 9. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the motion as amended 
will be agreed to. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the basis for the action of the 
House to-day is the provision of the Constitution which pro- 
vides that when the requisite number of Members of Congress 
deem it necessary they may submit an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to the States for ratification. 

Now, what is necessary, gentlemen, and what has provoked 
or, rather, given rise to this proposed legislation? It is be- 
cause the action of Congress in seeking to regulate or limit 
labor of a certain harmful character by minors has been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Now, was the action of Congress that was thwarted 
by that decision action that went beyond the amendment which 
the gentleman from Iowa has offered? Certainly not. 

The necessity to which Congress should respond in the sub- 
mission of an amendment to the Constitution is claimed to be 
the necessity to regulate not the labor of all children under 
16 years of age but the labor of children in mines, factories, 
and mills; or, in other words, deleterious special employments 
about which there is an agreement that it is injurious to child 
life under 16 years of age. Is not that the proposal? Is not 
that the thing which has been thwarted by the decision of 
the Supreme Court and which Congress now seeks to remedy by 
constitutional amendment? If that be true, I say to the pro- 
ponents of this measure: Why should you jeopardize the adop- 
tion of your amendment by the States by voting down the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa, and throwing it 
open to the objection that many good men have who believe 
in the restriction of child labor, but who do not believe in 
placing it within the power of Congress to restrict labor that 
is not injurious and that is not contended now by any large 
proportion of the people is injurious? 

I submit this for the consideration of the proponents of 
this measure, that the proposal offered by the gentleman from 
Towa, the pending amendment, will meet the necessity which 
the constitutional provision says Congress shall respond to by 
submitting an amendment to the Constitution to the respective 
States. The gentleman from Iowa by his amendment is cover- 
ing that which is admitted by the proponents is the only 
deleterious employment of children. Why should you go be 
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yond that? And I am speaking now to you who are the pro- 
ponents of this measure, who want to put this proposal through 
the States. Why do you go out and say to the legislatures of 
the States, “ We ask you to surrender your sovereign power : 
we ask you to go further than any amendment to the Consti- 
tution has ever gone before and do it to an extent that no- 
body has contended is necessary ”? 

Nobody knows what is in the womb of time; nobody knows, 
with the changed conditions 50 years from now and with the 
gradual decreasing influence of the agricultural vote, what that 
power in the hands of Congress will mean, a power which you 
may rest assured will be used, or, at least, the States, when 
ez come to pass on this amendment, will be afraid will be 
used. 

If you really want to get your amendment through, you 
should adopt the pending amendment, the amendment offere:! 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. QLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman from Ohio aid- 
mits that that is the thing, after all, that is now needed? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly; that is the admission of the 
gentleman from Ohio. He says the States have not sought 
to regulate anything beyond the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Iowa. Well, if the States have not done it, it is 
because there is not any demand, and if there is no demand to 
go beyond that, what is the necessity for Congress seeking 4 
power beyond that? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. I understood when I yielded to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown] to propose his amendment he de- 
sired to make some remarks himself. I should not have don: 
it under any other circumstances. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yielded my time to my colleague, Mr 
Hastings, who just wants half a minute. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from Oklahoma has no right to yield his 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled and the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hasv- 
INGS] for five minutes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I rise for the purpose of stating that two of my co!- 
leagues from Oklahoma [Mr. Howarp and Mr. McCrtntic] 
are unavoidably absent. They instructed me to say that if 
they were present they would vote for this resolution. [Ap- 
plause. } 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendmerr 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr 
Hupson) there were—ayes 120, noes 158, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I have an amen: 
ment at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama offers au 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. OLIver of Alabanra: Page 1, line 1!, 
after the word “age,” strike out the period, insert a colon, and adi 
the following: “ Provided, That the power herein conferred on Con- 
gress shall be comprehensive with but not greater than that exercise) 
by the legislature of any State prior to April, 1924, in reference to the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina of- 
fers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McSwatn: Page 1, Mne 11, after the 
word “age,” strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the fo! 
lowing : “ Provided, That no law shall control the labor of any chil‘ 
in the house, or business, or on the premises connected therewith, of 
the parent or parents.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr, Chairman, I have another amendmen’ 
at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


Amendment offered by Mr. McSwair: Page 1, lime 21, after the 
word “ age,” strike out the period, insert a comme, and add: “ But no 
law enacted under this article shall affect in any way the laber of 
any child or children on the farm of the parent or parents.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 


} 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 


Mr. McSwain) there were—ayes 76, noes 192. 

Se the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Virginia: Page 1, line 11, after 


the word “age,” strike out the period and add the following, after | 
a comma: “but not the Iabor of such persons In the homes and on the | 


farms where they reside,” so that the article will read: 


“Secrron 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and | 


prohibit the labor of persons under 16 years of age, but not the labor of 
such persons in the homes and on the farts where they reside.” 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by | 


Mr. Moore of Virginia) there were—ayes 90 nees 185. 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. LIN'THICUM. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following | 


amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lintnicum: Page 1, lMne 6, after the 
word, “‘ States,” insert “and this article shall be ineperative unless 


it shall have been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by | 


the legislatures in the several States as provided in the Constitution 


within seven years. from the submission hereof to the States by the 
Congress.” 


Mr. McKEKOWN, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that that it has been voted on twice, and it is not ger- 
mane. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The genileman.from Oklahoma makes the 
point of order that this same amendment has been twice voted 
upon. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The amendment that was voted upon 
contained the provision. for conventions, and this is the ratti- 
fication by legislatures. It is a different proposition. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I make the point that it is not germane 
to the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the Chair, there is. no 
question but that this amendment has not been voted on before, 
and that it is.germane. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

The question was taken, and the, amendment was rejected. 

Mr: JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 1, line 10, after the word “ the,” insert the word “ commercial,” 


Mr. JONES: A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JONES. Has debate been exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN... Debate has, been. closed, and the question 
is on the, amendment. offered by the gentleman from, Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk, continuing the reading of the reasolution, rend as 
follows: 


Sec. 2. The power of. the several States 1s unimpaired by this article 
except that the operation of State laws shall be. suspended to the ex- 
tent’ necessary to give, effect. to legislation enacted by the Cougress, 


Mr. McKHOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out sec- 
tion 2. Mr. Chairman, I do not. knew what came before: the 
committee that authorised! the imsertion of this paragraph. I 
want you te give-a little attention to this; because I think it is a 
question of seriousness. I am in favor of this legislation and 
de not want to impede: its passage, but you are, putting in here 
a provision that will bring laws enacted under this; amend- 
ment into. the courts. to: be tested. in. individual eases from time 
to time. Why is it not sufficient as a constitutional amend- 
ment to use the language: provided for im seetiow 1? That is 
sufficient. Yow de not want legislative language im your Gon- 
stitution. I, am »te you because im section 2. you have 
a provision that will bring about a great lot of litigation. in. the 
future. Why say the power of. the several States is unimpaired 
hyp this. artiele?, Why. say. “ except that. the operation of State 
Jaws shall be to the extent neeessary. to give assent 
to legislation enacted by the Congress"? Why the surplusage? 
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Why put ‘this language im an amendment to the Constitution? 


It certainly would be suflicient to give the power to Congress, 
which it ought to have, to pass such laws as shall be necessary 
| with an amendment in the Constitution and the law of Congress 
will be supreme without this recitation here 

Is thisa sugar coat to make the legislatures willing to swallow 
it more easily? That ought not to be its purpose. In legistat- 
ing to submit an amendment to the Constitution we ought to use 
constitutional language. The language of the Constitution is not 
legislative langnage. Section I of this amendment to the Con- 
stitution gives full and complete power. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Wilt the gentieman yield? 

Mr, MeKROWN,. I will 

Mr. BURTNESS. ‘The gentleman's. contentien is sustained by 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the pere-food cases, where 
| provisfons in the State law were in conffiet with the Federal 
laws and were held unavailing and set aside, 

Mr. McKEOWN. You are putting the power for Congress in 
section 1, and now you are tying a string to it in section 2 to 
hold it back. You do net want to hold baek anything 

Mr. BURTNESS. I think the gentleman is right in his cen- 
tention. I think section 2 dees not add anything but puts a 
stump speech into the constitutional amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will. 

Mr. FOSTER. There being 28 States with laws prolibitiag 
| child labor above 18 years of age, is it likely that this provision 
| might make clear to the respective States that they can go ahove 
| the minimum? 


Mr. McKEOWN. The power is limited to 16 years at present 
|} as amended, and if the constitutional amendment is adopted the 
laws of Comgress will be supreme irrespective of State legisla- 
| tion, 
| Mr. CARTER. Section 1 does not deal with anything except 
| children under 16 years of age, so the States Would have a right 
| to regulate without this sectiom 2. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Seetion 2 does not add anything to the Con- 
| stitution and let us amend it like those whe understand the 
Constitution. 
} 
i 


The CHATRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. to strike out the seetion. 

The question was taken; and on a divisiow (demanded by Mri 
McKeEown:) there were 110 ayes and 125 noes. 

Mr. MoKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 
Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr; 
Foster and Mr. McKrown. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported-——ayes 
| 93, noes 144. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
upon the resolution and all amendments thereto do now close 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the joint resolution to the House, with the 
amendme=:t, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the joint resolution as amended do pass. 

The’ motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the ehair, Mr. Bues, Chairmam. of the Committee of the 
Whole House: on the state of the Union, reperted that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration House Joint Resolution 184 
and had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
an amendment, with the recommendation that. the amendment 
be agreed to and that the joint resolution as amended do pass. 

Mr. FOSTER, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the joint resolution and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was, ordered. 

The SPBAKER. The questien is on agreeing to the amend: 
ment. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. ‘ 

The yeas and nays. were ordered. 

The question was taken ; and there were—yeas 169, nays 199} 

not voting 64, as follows: 


YEAS—169 
Abernethy Box , Teun. Dickinson, Iowa 
Allen Boyce © 1 Dickinson, Mo, 
Allgood Brand, Gay e eld. Dominick 
Almon Brand, Ohio Carter Deoughton 
Andrew Britten Chindblom Drewry 
Arnold Browne, N. J. Cole, Towa Driver 
Aswell Browning Colter Ryans, lowa 
Bankhead Buchanan Sonpaitys Tex Feust 
Beers Bucky nnolly, Pa. Fisher 
Bixler Bulwinkle Crisp, Fiee twood 
Black, Tex. Burtness Croll F edericka 
Blanton Busby Darrow Fro 
Bowling Butler Davis, Tenn. F cman 
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I's h 
iuin 

Punt 

‘ ber 
Giarrett, Tenn. 
Ciarrett, Tex 
(runque 
tiifford 
Gsilbert 
(ilatfelter 
(jraham, Ill 
Graham, Pa. 
( en, lowa 
Gri 

tiriflin 
Hiammer 
Ilarrison 

' 


liastings 
Hangen 
liawes 

Hill, Ala 
Tlooke 
Howard, Nebr. 
liudson 


Thi dspeth 

Hull, Tenn 

Hull, Willlam BE. 
leffers 

ye hnuson, Tex. 


mes 


Aldrich 
Anthony 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
Bacon 
arbour 
Barkley 
Beck 
Bees 
Rege 
Berger 
Black, N. Y. 
Bland 
Boies 
Bovlan 
Briggs 
hrowne, Wis. 
Burdick 
Cable 
fannon 
Carew 
(Casey 


teller 
(‘hristopherson 
(lague 
Clancy 
(Collins 
Colton 
(Connery 
(‘ook 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Corning 
(‘ramton 
(Crosser 
(‘rowther 
Cullen 
Cummings 
Dallinger 
Davey 

Deal 
Denison 
Dickstein 
Dowell 
Doyle 

Dyer 

Kagan 
Hihiott 
Evans, Mont. 
Fairfield 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
tell 

Rloom 
Bhrumm 
Burton 
Byrnes, 8. C, 
Clark, Pla 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Cleary 

Cole, Ohio 
Curry 

Davis, Minn 
Dempsey 
Drane 
Edmonds 


Jost 
Kearns 
Kerr 
Kiess 
King 
Kunz 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Larsen, Ga, 
Lazaro 
Lea, Calif, 
Lilly 
Lowrey 
Luce 

Lyon 
McKenzie 
McKeown 
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Moore, Ga. 
Moore, Va. 
Morehead 
Morris 
Morrow 
Newton, Minn, 
Oliver, Ala. 
Paige 
Park, Ga, 
Parks, Ark. 
Peery 

Pou 

Quin 
Rainey 
Raker 
Ranrscyer 
Rankin 


McLaughlin, Mich.Rayburn 


McReynolds 
McSwain 


Reed, Ark. 
Robinson, lowa 


MacLafferty Romjue 
Madden Rubey 
Magee, N. Y. Sabath 
Major, Mo, Salmon 
Mausfield Sanders, Tex. 
Martin Sandlin 
Merritt Sherwood 
Milligan Smithwick 
Minahan Sproul, lil 
Montague Steagall 
NAYS—199 
Favrot Lineberger 
Fenn Linthicum 
Fish Little 
Fitzgerald Longworth 
Foster Lozier 
I"rear McDuffie 


Frothingham 
Fulbright 
Gardner. Ind, 
Garner, Tex, 
Geran 

Gibson 
Goldsborough 
Gimeene, Mass. 
Greenwood 
Hadley 

Hardy 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Hersey 
Hickey 

Hill, Md. 
Hill, Wash. 
Holaday 
Huddleston 
Hull, Towa 
Humphreys 
Jacobstein 
James 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash, 
Johnson, W. Va. 
Keller 

Kelly 

Kendall 

Kent 
Ketcham 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 
Kopp 

Kurtz 

Kvale 
LaGuardia 
Lampert 
Larson, Minn. 


McSweeney 
Major, Ill. 
Manlove 
Mapes 

Mead 
Michener 
Miller, Il. 
Miller, Wash. 
Mills 

Mooney 
Moore, Ohio 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Mudd 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Nolan 
O'Brien 
O'Connell, N.Y. 
O'Connell, R. 1. 
O'Connor, La, 
O’Connor, N.Y. 
O'Sullivan 
Oldfieid 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Parker 
Patterson 
Peavey 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Phillips 
Prall 

Purnell 
geayie 
Ragon 
Rathbone 
Reece 

Reed, N. Y. 
Reid, 111. 


Leatherwood Richards 
Leavitt Roach 
Lehlbackh Robsiou 
Lindsay Rouse 

NOT VOTING—64 
Fairchild ale of 
Fuller Magee, 
Gallivan Michaelson 
Hoch Moore, Ill. 
Howard, Okla. Morin 
Hiull, Morton D, Newton, Mo. 
Kahn Porter 
Knutson Ransley 
Langley Reed, W. Va. 
Lee, Ga. Rogers, Mass, 
Logan Rogers, N. H. 
McCtintie Rosenbloom 


McFadden 


Sanders, Ind, 


McLaughlin, Nebr. Schall 


McLeo 
McNulty 


Scott 
Sears, Fila. 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Mr. Snyder with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 
Mr. Ackerman with Mr. Lee of 
Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Drane. 


Mr. Fairchild with Mr. McNulty. 


Georgia. 


Mr. Hull, Morton D., with Mr. Logan. 
Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Mr. Fuller with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina, 


Mr. Burton with Mr. 


allivan. 


Mr. Curry with Mr. Sullivan. 


Mr. McFadden with Mr. 








Stedman 
Swank 
Thomas, Ky. 
Thomas, Okla. 
Thompson 
Tilson 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Underhil) 
Vaile 

Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Wainwright 
Ward, N. Y¥. 
Watson 
Weaver 
Wertz 

White, Kans. 
Williams, Mich. 
Williams, Tex. 
Wilson, La. 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Woodrum 
Wright 
Wyant 

Yates 


Sanders, N. Y. 
Schafer 
Schueider 
Seger 
Shallenberger 
Shreve 
Simmons 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 

Sites 

Smith 

Snell 

Speaks 
Sproul, Kans, 
Stalker 
Stengle 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 


Summers, Wash, 


Sumners, Tex, 
Swing 
Swoope 
Taber 

Tague 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Taylor, W.Va. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tucker 
Tydings 
Underwood 
Vineent, Mich. 
Voigt 
Watkins 
Watres 
Weller 
White, Me. 
Williame, Ill, 
Williamson 
Wilson, Ind. 
Winter 


Woodruff 
Young 


Sears, Nebr, 
Snyder 
Stevenson 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Sweet 
Upshaw 
Vare 

Vestal 
Ward, N.C. 
Wason 
Wefald 
Welsh 
Wilson, Miss, 
Wurzbach 
Zihlman 


Ward of North Carolina. 
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Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Upshaw. 

Mr. Scott with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska with Mr. Wefald. 

Mr. Ransley with Mr. Cleary. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Bloom. 

Mr. McLeod with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. McClintic. 

Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sears of Florida. 
Mr. Welsh with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Hoch with Mr. Stevenson. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time; was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the 
joint resolution. s 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s 
desk a motion to recommit the joint resolution, and on that 
I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia offers a mo- 
tion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MonrTacun moves to recommit the resolution to the Committee 
on the Judiciary with instructions to report the same back forthwith 
with the following amendments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the words “ legislatures of” and insert the 
words “ conventions in.” 

Page 1, line 11, after the word “ age,” add the following: “ but not 
the labor of such persens in the homes and on the farms where they 
reside.” 

And at the end of the resolution, on page 2, add the following: 

“Sec. 8. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by convention in the 
several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from 
| the date of the submission hereof to the States by the Congress.” 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division of the 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it is subject to a 
division. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 
is certainly—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not recognize the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I am making the point of order. 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER] 
is recognized. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am demanding a division of the motion. 
There are three substantive propositions, each independent of 
the other, and certainly, according to the practice heretofore 
followed, the House is entitled to have a vote on each separate 
proposition. 

The SPEAKER. That might be plausible if that were a new 
question, but it has been decided. Section 6134, Hinds’ Prece- 
dents, volume 5, says: 


A division of the question is not in order on a motion to commit 
with instructions or on the different branches of the instructions. 


The gentleman from Tennessee moves the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
nays seemed to have it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Fifty-five gentlemen have arisen, not a sufli- 
cient number, it requiring 73. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the joint 
resolution, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. 
roll call is mandatory. 


A division 


Speaker, I understand a 


The SPEAKER. No; it is not mandatory. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken ; and there were—yeas 297, nays 69, 
answered “ present ” 2, not voting 64, as follows: 
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Aldrich 
Allen 

Almon 
Authony 
Arnold 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
Bacon 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Beck 

Beedy 

Beers 

Begg 

Berger 
Black, N. Y. 
Black, Tex. 
Boles 

Box 

Boyce 
Boylan 
Briggs 
Britten 
Browne, N. J. 
Browne, Wigs, 
Buckle 
Burdic 
Burtness 
Butler 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Cable 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carew 
Carter 
Casey 

Celler 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Clane 

Cole, lowa 
Collier 
Collins 
Colton 
Connery 
Cook 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Corning 
Cramton 
Croll 
Crosser 
Crowther 
Cullen 
Cummings 
Dallinger 
Davey 
Davis, Tenn. 
Denison 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickstein 
Dowell 
Doyle 

Dyer 

Kagan 
Elliott 
Evans, lowa 
Evans, Mont. 
Fairfield 
Faust 


B 
Connally, Tex. 
‘onnolly, Pa, 


AE 
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YEAS—297 
Fish Lehlbach Rubey 
Fisher Lindsay Sabath 
Fitzgerald Lineberger Salmon 
Fleetwood Little Sanders, Ind. 
Foster Longworth Sanders, N. Y. 
Frear Lozier Sanders, Tex. 
Fredericks Luce Schafer 
Freeman Lyon Schneider 
French McKenzie Seger 
Frothingham McKeown Shallenberger 
Fulbright McLaughlin, Mich. Sherwood 
Funk McReynolds Shreve 
Garber McSweeney Simmons 
Gardner, Ind. MacLafferty Sinclair 
Garrett, Tex, Madden Sinnott 
Gasque Magee, N. Y. Sites 
Geran Major, Il. Smith 
Gibson Major. Mo. Snell 
Gifford Manlove Speaks 
Glatfelter Mapes Sproul, Ii. 
Graham, Tl. Mead Sproul, Kans, 
Green, Iowa Michener Stalker 
Greene, Mass. Miller, Ii. Stedman 
Greenwood Miller, Wash. Stengle 
Griest Milligan Stephens 
Griffin Mills Strong, Kans. 
Hadley Minahan Summers, Wash, 
Hammer Mooney Swank 
Hardy Moore, Ohio Swing 
Harrtson Morehead Swoope 
Hastings Morgan Taber 
Haugen Morris Tague 
Hawley Morrow Taylor, Colo. 
Hayden Mudd Taylor, Tenn. 
Hersey Murphy Taylor, W. Va. 
Hickey Nelson, Me. Temple 
Hill, Wash. Nelson, Wis. Thatcher 
Holaday Newton, Minn, Thomas, Ky. 
Howard, Nebr. Nolan Thomas, Okla, 
Huddleston O'rien Thompson 
Hudson O'Connell, N.Y. Tillman 
Hull, lowa O'Connell, R. I, Tilson 
Hull, Tenn. O'Connor, La. Timberlake 
Hull, William E. O’Connor,N. ¥. Tincher 
Jacobstein O'Sullivan Treadway 
James Oldfield Underwood 
Johnson, Ky. Oliver, N. Y. Vaile 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Paige Vincent, Mich, 
Johnson, Tex. Parker Vinson, Ky. 
Johnson, Wash. Parks, Ark. Voigt 
Johnson, W. Va. Patterson Wainwright 
Jones Peavey Ward. N. Y. 
Jost Perkins Watkins 
Kearns Perlman Watres 
Keller Phillips Weaver 
Kelly Prall Weller 
Kendall Purnell Wertz 
Kent Quayle White, Kans. 
Ketcham Quin White, Me. 
less Ragon Williams, Ill. 
Kincheloe Rainey Williams, Mich, 
Kindred Raker Williamson 
King Ramseyer Wilson, Ind, 
Kopp Rankin Winslow 
Kunz Rathbone Winter 
Kurtz Reece Wolft 
Kvale Reed, Ark. Wood 
LaGuardia Reed, N. Y¥. Woodruff 
Lampert Reid, Ill. Woodrum 
Lankford Richards Wyant 
Larson, Minn, oach Yates 
Lazaro Robinson, Iowa Young 
Lea, Calif. Robsion, Ky. 
Leatherwood Romjue 
Leavitt Rouse 
NAYS—69 
Deal Kerr Rayburn 
Dominick Lanham ndlin 
Doughton Larsen, Ga. Smithwick 
Drewry Linthicum teagall 
Driver Lowre ners, Tex. 
Free McDu Tinkham 
Fulmer McSwain Tucker 
Garner, Tex. Mansfield Tydings 
Garrett, Tenn, Martin Underhill 
Gilbert Merritt Vinson, Ga 
Goldsborough Montague Watson 
Graham, Pa. Moore, Ga. Williams, Tex. 
wes Moore, Va. Wi » La. 
Hill, Ala. Moores, Ind. Wingo 
Hill, Md. Oliver, Ala, Wright 
r . — Ga. 
udspet ry 
Jeffers Pou 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—2 
Buchanay Humphreys 
NOT VOTING—64 
Davis, Minn. Langley Moore, Lil. 
Dempsey Lee, Ga. Morin 
Drane Lilly Newton, Mo. 
| eee Togan Porter 
irchild MecClintic ew 
Fuller McFadden Reed, W. Va. 
Gallivan McLa n, Nebr.Rogers, Mass. 
Hoch Mc Rogers, N. H. 
oward, Ce cNulty Rosenb 
ull, Morton D, acGreger gchar 
t ichacison 
Mic 
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Sears, Nebr. Sullivan Vestal Welsh 
Snyder Sweet Ward, N.C, Wilson, Miss. 
Stevenson Upshaw Wason Wurzbach 
Strong, Pa. Vare Wefald Zihiman 


So, two-thirds having voted in 
joint resolution was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote— 


the affirmative, the House 


Mr. Vestal and Mr. Rosenbloom (for) with Mr. Buchanan (against). 


Mr. Ackerman apd Mr. Morton D. Hull (for) with Mr. Snyder 
(against). 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota and Mr. Bloom (for) with Mr. Fairchild 
(against), 

Mr. Porter and Mr. Burton (for) with Mr. Vare (against). 

Mr. Gallivan and Mr. Wurzbach (for) with Mr. Lee of Georgla 


(against). 
Mr. McLeod and Mr. Curry (for) with Mr. Ransley (against). 


Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania and Mr. Wilson of Mississippi (for) with 
Mr. Humphreys (against). 


Mr. Sweet and Mr. Scott (for) with Mr. Welsh (against). 


Mr. Hoch and Mr. Newton of Missouri (for) with Mr. Stevenson 
esr 
r. Rogers of Massachusetts and Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire 


(for) with Mr. Ward of North Carolina (against). 
Mr. Morin and Mr. McNulty (for) with Mr, Bell (against). 


Until further notice— 


Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Lill 


Mr. McFadden with Mr. eines of Plovida. 
Mr. Clarke of New York with Mr. MetClintic. 
Mr. Wason with Mr. Cleary. 

Mr. Fuller with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Schall with Mr. Upshaw. 

. Sears of Nebraska with Mr. Sullivan. 

. Anderson with Mr. Logan. 

. Bromm with Mr. Drane. 


Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska with Mr. Wefald, 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say on behalf of 
my colleagues from Pittsburgh, Mr. Mortn and Mr. Magee, 
that Mr. Morrn is detained at home on account of the critical 
illness of his wife, and Mr. Mager is detained on account of 
the illness of himself. If they were present, they would both 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that my col- 
league from Minnesota, Mr. Werauvp, is unavoidably absent. 
If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. GALLIVAN, 
is prevented from being present by reason of illness. If he 
were present, he authorizes me to say, he would gladly vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from Ohio, Mr. 
Burton, is absent on account of illness. He asked me to 
state that if he were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Rogers of 
New Hampshire, is unavoidably absent. If he were present, 
he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, my colleague 
from Nebraska, Mr. Sears, is not here, and I think, unfor- 
tunately, he is not paired. I do not know for sure; but I do 
know that if he were here he would have voted “ yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Foster, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask that I may be 
permitted to extend my remarks by printing a brief address 
which I made some time ago on some aspects of the con- 
stitutional situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting an address 
on some aspects of the constitutional situation. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 


CHILD LABOR CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, there are two questions in- 
volved in the consideration of the resolution now under dis- 
cussion. The first is, Shall we, as representatives of the people, 
submit to the several States for their consideration the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution? 

The second is, Should the Constitution be amended as pro- 


? 

Responsibility for the answer to the first question resis 
upon us alone, It is for Congress to say, by a two-thirds vote 
of both Houses, whether we will permit the States to consider 
and determine for themselves whether or not the Constitution 
shall be so amended as to authorize Congress to enact legisia- 
tion that will, to a limited extent, nationalize the regulation 
of the employment of children under 18 years of age. The 
responsibility for the wise determination of the latter question 
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rests not with us but with the legislattires of three-fourths of 
the State 

‘These two questions have been confused in the discussions 
here. You and I may, as individuals, be conscientiously op- 
posed to amending the Constitution in the manner proposed, 
but if we are convinced that there is a widespread and affirma- 
tive sentiment In favor of more effective legislative regulation 
and control of child labor, and if we are sure, as we now must 
he, that Congress is powerless to provide the remedy, then it 


is our duty, T think, to submit the subjec€ to the States for 
them to decide whether they want the Constitution so amended. 
if three-fourths of the sovereign States desire to amend the 


Coustitution so as to confer upon Congress this power to regu- 


Jaie, in a limited way, the employment of children whder 
iS years of age, why should we, who were perhaps not elected 
on that issue, deny them the right to de se? Sheuld we allow 
our personal persuasions or prejndices te so far control our 


publie actions here as to lead ts to a denial of the right of the 
people of the States te amend the Constitution as they may 
if there is apparent a general sentiment and feeling that 
such an amendment is needed, if not necessary? 

No one hus followed or read with an open mind the 
evidence presented to the Judiciary Committee that considered 
nnd reported this resolution, no one who has te any -xtent come 
info general contact with the people of the country, can reason- 
ably doubt, in my humble judgment. that there is a natien-wide 


choose 


who 


publie belief that Federal child-laber legislation is needed and 
that there is a very general sewtiment in favor of a constitu- 
tional amendment for that purpose. 

If we should prove to he in error, if it should turn out that 


three-fourths of the States do not want Congress to have power 
to legislate on this subject, they wonld refuse to ratify the 
amendment, and no harm would be done by its submission. 
lor while our approval of this resolution might have a per- 
suasive effect, it would not have a compelling influence on the 
legislatures of the different States. And it were better, it 
seems to me, to err in submitting to the people a constitutional 
amendment which three-fourths of the States might not after- 
wards in their wisdom approve, rather than, by refusing to sub- 
mit it, deny to the people the privilege of appreving an amend- 
ment which three-fourths of the States might want to adopt. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr] and others 
have during this discussion presented very forceful and per- 
suasive arguments against the amendment. But their argu- 
ments were directetl wholiy to the merits of the ultimate ques- 
tion, the question that is to be determined by the legislatures 
of the States. 

I do not think that the question we are to decide in the con- 
sideration of this resolution is at all identical with the question 
to be decided by the States if the amemlment is submitted. 

If we are convinced that the public sentiment and demand 
for this proposed amendment is so general that three-fourths 
of the States wonld approve it, then fhe necessity for it, re- 
quired by section 5 of the Constitution, has arisen, and we 
should not hesitate to pass the resolution. 

If the resolution is approved and the proposed amendment 
submitted to the States and ratified by three-fourths of them, 
then we should willingly sabmit to the wishes of the people, 
thus expressed in the manner approved by the fathers, and give 


it our leyal support as a part of the fundamental law of the | 


land, whatever our personal views may have been with respect 
to it. And this applies not only to this prepesed amendment 
but also to the prohibition amendment and to all others that 
have become a part of the Constitution, 

As to this preposed amendment, I shall not only support the 


resolution submitting it but I will urge the legislature ef my | 


State to approve it. I wish it were net necessary to amend the 
Constitution in order te accomplish the purpose sought to be 
accomplished. T agree with those who do not believe that the 
Constitution ought te be amended except for purposes which 
appear toe be urgently necessary fer the public welfare. I 
think it is difficult to improve upon the original Constitution 
that the fathers gave us. Several amendments that have been 
adopted were, I think, a mistake. 

An amendment to the Constitution has been prepesed, TI be- 
lieve, by the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortn], Which 


would require that he propesed amendment to the Constitution | 


can be ratified by the legistatere ef a State until after at least 
ene branch of the legislature has been elected subsequent to the 
date of submission. 


have had an opportenity te elect at least ene branch of their 
legislature with full knowledge of the proposed amendment. 


a 


if that amendment reaches the Henuse, I | 
will suppert it, beeause I think that the Constitution should | 
only be amended after ample time for mature deliberation by | 
the legislateres of the States and after the people of the States | 
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But Article V of the Constitution says that the Congress 
| shall propose amendments to the Constitution whenever two- 
| thirds of both Houses deem it necessary. I construe that lan- 
guage te mean whenever two-thirds of both Houses are con- 
vinced that there is such a demand for the change in the funda- 
| mental law that three-fourths of the States desire it and would 
ratify the amendment. 

I believe that it will be tn the interest of the public welfare 
for Congress to be given the power to enact Iaws for the pre- 
tection of the children of the ceuntry under the ace of 1S years; 
aud I am convinced that the prepesed amendment will be 
promptly ratified by at least three-fourths of the States. There- 
fore I think it is my duty to support this resotution. 

Mr. Speaker, I was a member of the Labor Committee of the 
House that reported the first child iabor bill in February, 1916. 
After full hearings I voted to report the bill to the House. I 
addressed the Tlouse in favor of it on February 2, 1916, and 
voted to pass it. I also veted for the second child labor law 
that was enacted after the first was held unconstitetional. 

I always had some doubt as to the constitutionality of those 
laws. But my doubt did not amount to a positive conviction, 
and I felt that the doubt ought to be resotved in favor of the law 
in view of the various decisions of the Supreme Court hiberally 
construing aets of Congress based upon the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. In addressing the House on that subject on 
February 2, 1916, I stated: 


Now, Mr, Chairman, the constitutionality of this bill presents a more 
difficult question. I confess I was at first of the opinion that the bill, 
if it should beconre a law, would be held ueofistitutional. I feared 
that it might be held that this legislation was but an attempt to do 
indirectly what Congress could not do directly—that is, legislate 
upon questions of purely local employment and production. But the 
more I have comsideved the question, in yiew of the later decisions of 
the Supreme Court, the further [ have gotten from my first opinion. 
It is sfill a doubtful question in my mind whether the bill, if it passes, 
will be held valid should its validity be tested. * * * 

Unlike the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Sheéerley], I thimk if we 
have only a donbt of the constitutionality of a bill which does not 
amount te a positive conviction, fit is our Aunty to vote for it. 


The Supreme Court has settled the question as to the power 
of Congress to’enact such legislation under our present consti- 
tutional limitations. And I think we should willingly aecept 
their conclusions upon that question. I do not agree with those 
who rebel against decisions ef the Supreme Court, whether 
they be by 5 to 4 or by any other number of the court, that in- 
terpret the limitations of Congress in the enactment of Tegis- 
lation. We should guard earefully the preregatives of that 
court and preserve respect for its decisioms and acquiesce in 
its construetions of our Constitutional limitations. 

And I think it were far betfer to proceed im the regular way 
and amend the Constitution in order to give Congress powers 
we do not now possess than to condemn the court for holding 
an act of Congress unconstitutional and. give countenance te 

| the various proposed wn-Atnerican schemes for depriving the 

‘court of the power it has exercised since the beginning of the 

Government to judicially review and pass upon the validity 
of the acts of Congress. 

In my remarks made in this Chamber on February 2, 1916, I 
made this statement: 


Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that any chfld,-boy or girl, woder 

16 years of age ever voluntarily sought and continued employment 

that confived Him or her to @ continuing task for from 8 to 11 hours 
a day. It is contrary to Auman mature to expert such a thing, Chil 
dren of that age need fresh alr and sunshiwe ; they need play and rec- 
reation: and common sense tells us that they will not work at a con- 
tinuing task where they are confined indoors waless under compulsion, 
And, Mr. Cheiriian, when the patents of children under 16 years of 
age, through fgnorance or selfishness, or even for a more commendable 
motive, if you please, insist on driving them into the mills or can- 
neries or factories, and keeping them there fer 8S or 10 hours a day, 
I say that it is time for the Government to Step im and say to the 
| parents, “ You shall net do Tt.” 

This duty rests, of course, wpon the Stage government in the first 
instance. But when the State faile te do its duty, I believe the 
National Government should extend its streomg arm and, as far as it 
can do so within its constitutional limitations, protect little children 
from the selfishness of employets and the ignorance or indifference of 
their parents by prohibiting the products of their enforced Iabors 
| from the privileges of interstate commerce. : 


These are still my views; but since the Supreme Court has 
held twet we could not @e that under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution, 1 think we shoul give the States the privi- 
lege of saying whether they will amend the Oonstitution se as 
to give Congress the necessary power to do so, 


; 
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Mr. Speaker, the childhood years of those who are to be 
our future citizens, who are to defend our liberties, conduct 
the affairs of government, and preserve and perpetuate the 
Republic in the years to come, are those in which the Govern- 
ment is most vitally interested. It is during childhood years, 


before the age of 18, that the moral character, the mental de- | 


velopment, and the physical manbood or womanhood are gen- 
erally determined. Employment of children in certain kinds 
of industry often dwarfs them mentally and morally and 


wrecks them physically. I believe the Federal Government , this question and that there is no present danger of any rash 
| Surrender of the powers of the States or of centralizing all 
appear necessary to protect the children of the country from | 


ought to have the power to enact such legislation as may 


the evils of child jJabor. I think that power should be in- 
voked only when it is absolutely necessary. But when the 
States refuse to act, or when their legislation is wholly inade- 
quate, then I believe the Federal Government should step in, 
exercise its right and duty, and protect by proper legislation 
the health and safety and the welfare of those upon whom it 
will in the future depend for its own protection and perpetuity. 

So I am in favor of amending the Constitution so as to 
give Congress that right. At least, I feel it is my duty as a 
tepresentative to support this resolution and submit the 
amendment to the several States so that they may decide 
and determine whether or not they wish to confer this ad- 
ditional and most important power upon Congress. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this resolution 
proposing the question of child labor to the judgment of the 
States. It will give them an opportunity to determine whether 
or not they desire to confer the power to regulate this question 
on the Federal Government. This Congress can not dictate 
to them; all it can do is to propose the question and ask 
them to decide it. 


or reject. The wisdom or propriety of it rests with them. 
Under the circumstances in this case, much of the able argu- 
ment made against proposing it would be more properly ad- 
dressed to the legislatures of the several States after it is 
proposed. 

Of course, I concede that Congress should not propose amend- 
ments in a trifling manner, and unless there is some national 
evil which can not or is not properly dealt with by the States, 
and that there is a considerable demand by the people for 
legislation to cure the evil. Is there such an evil? That seems 
to be conceded. It has not been denied that certain interests 
have been and are employing child labor in mines and factories 
in order to obtain cheaper labor; that in this way the child 
has been and is deprived of its education, and of its chance to 
fully develop, and that part of its child life has been and is 
taken away. It also seems to be conceded that some of the 
States do not properly protect the child against this evil. It 
is also apparent that there is a considerable demand for legis- 
lation to cure this evil. It has been agitated and discussed for 
many years. This discussion has not come from a few reform- 
ers but from every class. 

The demand became so great and the need so urgent that in 
1916 Congress took notice of it and enacted a child labor law. 
That act recognizes the evil; that some of the States had failed 
to enact proper legislation; that it was more than a State ques- 
tion, and was a proper question for Federal legislation. This 
act was held void on the ground that the people of the States 
had not surrendered the power to regulate that question to the 
General Government. Then Congress for the second time, in 
1919, passed another act, which was also held void. 

Congress is now confronted with the alternative of either 
abandoning the question entirely or of proposing this amend- 
ment. It seems to me we should not retreat, but go forward 
until this question is settled in such a way as that it will re- 
main settled. 

In answer to those who contend it is a power which should 
be retained by the States and not surrendered to the General 
Government it seems to me that we have gone a long way 
in these acts in recognizing that it is a proper subject for 
Federal regulation. However, that question will be ultimately 
settled by the representatives of the people in the several 
States if this amendment is proposed. 

In proposing it we are not enacting a child labor law. 
It is only a referendum to the people asking them whether 
they desire to amend their Constitution. 

One of our great Presidents said in substance that in a 
case of doubt or difficulty there was no safer tribunal to 
which to appeal than to the judgment of the people. This 
Government rests upon that judgment. “For other founda- 
tion can no man lay.” 


Our Constitution wisely provides a means for its amend- 
ment. 


It is wholly within their will as to whether | 
they will surrender the right or retain it. They can ratify | 


| 
| 
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The first 10 amendments are generally considered as a part 
of the original document for the reason that a number of the 
States ratified it with the understanding that they should be- 
come a part of the Constitution, and they were added soon 
after it went into effect. In that view of the question the 
people have been very conservative in the matter of amending 
their organic law, as in the 135 years since the first 10 were 
proposed only 9 amendments have been added. This record, it 
seems to me, justifies the conclusion that they ean be trusted on 


power in the General Government. 

Of course, everyone will concede that there are certain ques- 
tions which are and should remain local and under the control 
of the States; that on such questions the people of the States 
can deal with them better than any other body, and that it 
would be unwise to transfer the regulation of such questions 
to the General Government. 

While this is true it is also true that there are certain 
questions which from their very nature are also national 
questions, which can not be effectively dealt with by the States. 
While the line of demarkation is often hard to determine and 
is often the subject of honest difference of opinion, yet the peo- 
ple can be relied upon to settle it right. They will find the 
proper line. ° 

While I do not desire to detract from the other wonderful 
provisions of our Constitution, it seems to me that the article 
providing for an orderly method of amendment or addition 
makes it a living instrument and guarantees the perpetuity of 
the whole Constitution. Our fathers recognized that there 
must be some tribunal to which the people could look to settle 
great national questions and provided for it in this article. 

I am not alarmed that the people will rashly surrender the 
regulation of local questions to the General Government, but 
it seems to me it would tend to weaken the Constitution if 
great national evils should hide behind it and Congress should 
neglect to give the people an opportunity to correct that evil. 

The founders expected amendments would become neces- 
sary, else why this provision, 

They realized that the men of one generation could not 
lay down all of the rules that should govern all future gen- 
erations or anticipate all of the requirements of the future. 

I- believe they expected us to make some advancement 
and some improvement over the day in which they lived. 
They certainly did not expect that we should stand still, but 
must have expected that we should go forward. They im- 
proved on the age in which they lived, and it is to their credit 
to believe that they expected future generations would do 
likewise. 

We would not reflect the glory of the generation in which 
they lived, or be worthy of the one in which we live, if we 
do not add to that which they gave us. 

There is also another thing which has happened recently 
which, in my opinion, has greatly increased the importance 
of the child-labor question. That is, the passage of the new 
immigration law. 

The effect of that will be to restrict the cheaper labor of 
other countries from coming here, and this wil! increase the 
effort to obtain child labor. 

Hence, legislation to protect children which will apply to 
every State in the Union is more necessary now than ever. The 
time for action has come. 

We have so many young American boys and girls who must 
soon become the heads of homes and families and take our 
places in the great battle of life and the task of perpetuating 
this, the best Government on earth, and our institutions that I 
am in favor of throwing every safeguard around their early 


lives which is possible, to the end that they be not robbed of the - 


child life which is necessary for their full development, educa- 
tion, and preparation so that they may step forth the greatest 
American citizens this Nation has ever seen. 

They are not voters now or members of the law-making bodies 
of the States or the General Government. They are at present 
helpless and must depend on those having the power to protect 
them. That duty rests upon us. Protecting them means to 
strengthen the Nation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, we have listened to inter- 
esting arguments in favor of this resolution and to skillful 
and clever arguments against it. The debate on this resolu- 
tion differs from the debate on most bills and questions which 
come before this House in that in this case there seems to be 
no difference of opinion, no argument presented against the 
merits of the purpose sought by means of this resolution. In 
other words, not one of the gentlemen who have addressed us 
in opposition to the passage of this resolution would say that 
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Some have sought to put the agricultural scare into the hearts 
of some of their colleagues by an effort 'to construe the resolu- 
tion as prohibiting a child doing the usual wholesome family 
chores around the house on a farm. But it is gratifying at 
least to know that as a general proposition we are in accord 
tiitit it is the function of Government to protect childhood and 
to prevent the employment of children, to forbid the exploita- 
tion of child labor,-and to foster the care and education of the 
childhood of the country. The difference then narrows itself 
to the question of which government shall do it. Shall the 
State government do it or shall it be left to the National Gov- 
ernment? Gentlemen, let us be perfectly frank about this. If 
cyery State in the Union had an ideal child labor law with 'pro- 


vision for its enforcement, 1 admit that there would be no 
necessity of this resolution to-day. Such, however, is not the 
case Some States have ideal laws and machinery for their 


enforcement, other States have good laws. Still other States 
have laws with but little or no provision for their enforcement 
and the condition in one State ean not héelp but affect the 
condition in another State. - 

\ble arguments on the purpose and spitit of the Constita- 
tion were presented to us in the course of tfis debate. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Monracue], always delightful, 
ulwouys well informed, and always scholarly, presented as able 
an argument as was possible under the circumstances. Yet 
the able gentleman from Virginia did not go into the merits of 
the case, but limited himself entirely to the question of State 
rights and ‘the tendency of encroachment upon these rights by 
way of constitutional amendment. ‘We can not but agree with 
a great deal that was said by the gentleman from Virginia. 

{ grant that the tendency to encroach upon State rights 
seems to have taken hold ond ‘that we have infringed ‘by way 
of constitutional amendments; but in this case, gentlemen, I 
personally do not believe that we are encroaching upon fhe 
State rights at this time on this subject in the slightest, be- 
cause of the important vital subject which this constitutional 
nmnendment covers. TT fail to find any provision or word in the 
Constitution of finality. To the contrary, the far-sighted ‘men of 
vision who framed that remarkable document realized that ‘they 
could not speak for a century abead of ‘them and therefore pro- 
vided the very means by which ‘the ‘Constitution could ‘he 
nnended, altered, or enlarged. [fhe purposes, the keen insight 
of human affairs, the aceurate knowlefige of ‘the ‘then existing 
conditions, the couvage of-eonvictions of these men warrant ‘the 
belief that they did mot and could not have contemplated condi- 
tions in an industrial system that would take children of tender 
nee, put them in the mines, mills, and factories and sap their 
child's bloed from then, No, gentlemen, they (did mot :then 
foresee the toll of human life that medern industry exacts. 
‘They did not then believe that human nature could become so 
callous as to saerifice the lives of children for dividends and 
profits. They stated definitely that it was the function of: gov- 
ernment to protect life and liberty. They stated ‘in clear terms 
that the pursuit of /happiness was the inherent right of every 
free-born citizen, and ‘surely, gentlemen, had they lived in an 
industrial and commercial age such as we are living in you 
would have found in eur great charter.of liberty a strong sec- 
tien protecting the childheed of the country and forbidding ‘its 
exploitation. 

Have we not yet learned that:after all constitutional limita- 
tions are to be construed in the light of changed times and 
changed conditions? Is tt not for each age ‘to say what ithe 
organic and administrative laws of that oge shall be? Can 
you possibly apply the limitations of government accepted ‘at 
a time when every citizen owned his house or could move a 
short distance west, make a clearing, and establish his home; 
when steam was unknown, commercial competition hardly devel- 
oped, textiles spun by hand, and ‘the production system not yet 
dreamed of; to our day and age, with our ‘cruel competitive 
system and unbalanced economic system, with our roaring ‘fac- 
tories and mills that never stop? No, gentlemen; ‘the times 
have changed, conditions have changed, and with the changes 
comes our duty as legislators to provide the laws to meet these 
chunged times and changed conditions. 

The question of child labor becomes so interwoven and 
closely related with our whole commercial ‘industrial system 
that [ always believed that the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution gave Congress the right to pass regulatory legisla- 
tion on this question. Congyess attempted to do so. The 
Supreme Court has spoken. It therefore remains for us in 
retl American fashion to take ‘the next necessary step ant to 
refer to the several States ferniing this great Union the resolu- 
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the exploitation of child labor ; that he sanctions the | tion of Congress passed by two-thirds of its membership asking 


the States whether or not they accept the resolution and agree 
to put in our Constitution the authority to the Federal Govern- 
meut to put its mighty and protecting hand over all of the 
children in all of the States. How manifestly unfair and con- 
trary to our very system of government does it become when 
one State, in keeping with the progress of the times, builds schoo!s 
for its children and laws preventing these children from being 
taken out of the schools and put into the factory, while an- 
other State engaged in like industries fails to do so and makes 
of its children factory fodder to the detriment not only of their 
own citizenship but to the destruction of advanced and pro- 
gressive States who are seeking to protect their childhood. 

As there is no argument against the merits of the proposition 
there is no use dwelling upon that point of the question, but 
gentlemen permit me to point out that the necessity of uniform 
child labor laws in this country is an economic necessity. Sec- 
tions of the country that insist upon the fundamental duty of 
child protection can be destroyed by another section that re- 
fuses so to do and use child labor to reduce ‘the cost of produc- 
tion and *take advantage of its shameful exploitation in the 
markets of the country and the world. Yes, gentlemen, our 
very unity, our industrial and commercial justice, not to men- 
tion the profound duty of uniformly protecting the childhood 
of this country, compels the submission of this resolution at 
this time. Why, it is not only a national question, it has be- 
come a world question, and I direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to Part XIII, section 1, of the Versailles treaty of 
peace, Which provides that the nations shall get together and 
agree upon universal labor laws for the protection of children, 
young persons, and women. 

It must necessarily become a world question if we are to 
have permanent peace. In the meantime it is our duty to make 
it a national law. We are not, as has been suggested, forcing 
this resolution upon any State, we are simply passing this reso- 
lution and submitting it to the States in accordance with the 
provisions of our Constitution for their approval. Gentlemen, 
this is the greatest day’s work of this session and the greatest 
piece of legislation that any Congress has ever passed. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, this amendment pro- 
poses to limit and to control the labor of children under the age 
of 18 years. No more important question could possibty come 
before the Congress than the protection of ‘the children of 
the Nation. A nation is not great because it has huge in- 
dustrial institutions; It Is not great ‘because it has great 
bank reserves or great railroad systems; it is great because 
it has citizens with their full measure of development, physi- 
cally, mentally, morally, and spiritually; and if the children 
of to-day, which become the citizens of to-morrow, are deprived 
of the God-given ‘right to full development they can not, of 
course, reach the best standard of development as citizens. 

The question of the regulation of child labor, although legis- 
lated upon only within recent years, is.a subject upon which 
there is a well-founded and almost universally recognized sen- 
timent based upon the natural feeling of humanity toward 
children. The God of ‘the Universe planted in ‘the hearts of 
His children that love of their kind that will protect the young 
as a general proposition, but unhappily society and civilization 
find it necessary ‘to protect those who ‘have been deprived of 
parents or who for other reasons can not protect themselves. 
Forty-six States out of the 48 States of the Union have attempted 
by State laws to regulate the conditions of employment for 
children; of course, these State laws differ very much, and 
in many instances have been ‘found ineffective or fail to ‘reach 
the standard that ‘the best judges on this question think should 
be maintained for the good of the Nation, and for these and 
other reasons this matter now gets before the Congress of the 
United States. 

HISTORY OF FEDERAL CHILDLABOR LEGISLATION 

In December, 1906, the first proposals of a Federal'law to pre- 
vent ‘the industrial exploitation of children were made in Con- 
gress when Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, and Congressman 


‘Herbert Parsons introduced bills to “ prevent the employment of 


children in factories and mines,” and Senator Lopcr sponsoreil 
a measure to “ prohibit the employment of children in the manu- 


facture or production of articles intended for ‘interstate com- 


merce.” Almost 10 years ‘later, September 1, 1916, ‘the ‘first 
Federal child labor law was adopted, with the provision that it 
should become operative one -year later 1, 3917. 
Under its power to regulate interstate and foréign commerce 
Congress sought ‘in ‘this measure 'to clese ‘the channels of inter- 
state and ‘foreign commerce to'the products of child labor. On 
June 3, 1918, after the law had been in operation nine months 
and three days, the TinitedStates Suprenre Court rendere tia five 
to four decision on the ground that the law was not a legitimate 











exercise of Congress's power to regulate interstate commerce, 
and was therefore unconstitutional. 

Following this decision, Congress enacted on February 24, 
1919, as a part of the revenue act of 1918, a provision for a tax 
of 10 per cent on the annual net profits of certain enumerated 
establishments which employed children in violation of the age 
and hour standards Jaid down in the act. 

The child labor law tax became operative on April 25, 1919, 
and was in effect until May 15, 1922, when the United States 
Supreme Court held that it was not a valid exercise of Con- 
gress’s right to lay and collect taxes. 

It will thus be observed that the Federal laws which have 
been held unconstitutional did not specifically prohibit or regu- 
late the employment of children but attempted by levying a 
tax upon, or, close the avenues of commerce to products of in- 
dustry produced by child labor, thus penalizing industry that 
utilized the labor of children. 

This propesed amendment to the Constitution is intended to 
give authority to the Congress to pass legislation to directly 
regulate or prehibit the labor of children. 


NUMBDR OF CHILDREN WORKING 


The census of 1920 shows more than a million (1,060,858) 
children 10 to 15 years of age, inelusive, as engaged in gainful 
occupations. Of these children about 600,000, or 60 per cent, 
were epgaged in agricultural pursuits and about 400,000, or 40 
per cent, in nonagriculitural pursuits, largely in factories, and, 
I anticipate, many of them under circumstances and conditions 
net conducive to health, strength, or growth. It is to this latter 
class that the proponents of this measure are giving special at- 
tention, 

WHO ARD ADVOCATES 

This measure is advocated by nearly if not quite all the na- 
tional civic organizations of the country: 

American Association of University Women. 

American Federation of Labor. 

American Federation of ‘Teachers. 

American Home Economies Asseciation. 

Commission on the church and secial service, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

Democratic National Committee. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 

Girls’ Friendly Society of America. 

National Child Laber Committee. 

National Council of Catholic Women, 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Educational Association. 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 

National League of Women Voters, 

National Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

National Wemen’s Trade Union League, 

Republican National Committee. 

Serviee Star Legion. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 


The State legislatures of six States—Califernia, Massachu- 
setis, Nevada, North Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin— 
have petitioned Congress to submit an amendment. 

It will be remembered that President Harding and Presi- 
dent Coolidge have both recommended to Congress the sub- 
mission of a child-labor amendment to the States, the former 
in his message of December 9, 1922, the latter on December 
6, 1928. ‘The late President Wilson was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the principle of Federal regulation and personally 
urged its importance on both Congress and the country as 
a whole. 

The platforms of both the Republican and the Democratic 
Parties in 1920 carried a platform on this subject. 


WHY FEDERAL ACTION IS NECESSARY 


Many people and not a few Members of this House believe 
this matter should be controlled by State laws and that Fed 
eral regulation is unnecessary and is an encreachment upon 
the rights and sovereignty of the several States. There is 
much merit in this argument and yet it seems to seme of us 
that there is still au urgent necessity for Federal action im 
the matter. 

In States like Montana, which I have the honor in part to 
represent, there is at the present time, at least, little or no 
necessity for legislation of this kind. That happens, however, 
because it has but little in the way of great industrial works. 
In States along the Atlantic seaboard the reports indicate 
the necessity for such legislation. Permit me to recite just 
one case. A recent investigation of heme work by children 
in Jersey City disclosed the fact that more than 1,000 children, 
the great majority of whom were under the age of 14, weve 
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doing sweatshop work in their homes wonder dangerously | 
sanitary conditions. Wages were very small, families of three 
and feur working long hours, earning as litde as $3 and $5 a 
week. 

It was brought out in the testimony given in connection 
with these inquiries that a considerable amount ef the tene- 
ment home werk done by the New Jersey children was <is- 
tributed from factories in neighboring States. Thus, New 
York manufacturers, who were sending their work to Jersey 
City to escape the New York regulations against tenement 
home work, were not subject to the penalties imposed by the 
New Jersey laws. In this way they succeeded in successfully 
dodging State laws. 

LAWS OF OTHER COUNTRIES 

According to the most recent information available Belgium, 
Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, Sweden 
(14, girls; 13, boys), and Switzerland have adopted a 14-year 
minimum, and Russia has a 16-year minimum for empleyment 
in industrial undertakings, in some countries with certain 
exemptions. 

Argentina, Germany, Japan—law effective 1926—-and New 
Zealand prehibit night werk fer ehildren wider 16—in nwst 
countries with certain exceptions alleowed—for example, work 
in continuous industries and in trades dealing with perish- 
able materials Only a few American States prohibit night 
work for both boys and girls under 38 years, while Chinon 
prohibits it for boys under 17 and giris under 18, and Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Maly, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Peru, Russin, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slevenes, Sweden, and Switzerland prohibit it under the age 
of 18 years, and Pertugal prehibits night work for all workers. 
Additional protection is afforded girls in many foreign coun- 
tries, but in enly about a fourth of our States, through laws 
providing for night rest for women. 

THE AGE LIMIT 

As I read the sentiment of this House, the greatest objection 
is the age limit fixed in this resolution, the same being fixed 
at 18 years. While the laws of most of the States and foreign 
countries fix the age at below 18, i must be remembered that 
this is a constitutional amendment and Congress is not obli- 
gated in its legislation to fix the age at 18, and I dare say will 
not fix the age at 18 in any legislation passed in the next 
few years; but this amendment, if adopted, becomes a part of 
the fundamental law of the land and ferms a basis under 
which legislation may be enacted for hundreds of years, and the 
propenents of the measure are attempting to make the scope 
wide enough to meet any developments in the future; and if the 
present conditions do not warrant fixing the age at 18, then 
Congress may fix it at 16, 17, or any age under 18. 

I favor the resolution as it is drawn; but if, in order to se- 
cure its passage, it becomes necessary to accept an amendment 
lowering the age below 18, I shall reserve the right to vote 
for such an amendment. 

I do not feel, as some Members of this House seew to think, 
that it is a profanation to amend the Constitution. The Con- 
stitution, to be sure, is a wonderful instrument and the framers 
were wonderful men, but they themselves recognized that 
they were human and not infallible They realized that the 
man did not live and never would Jive who could span the 
bridge between the present and the future and provide for 
political and economic changes in 500, or even 100, years. 
Being aware of their inability to cope with conditions that 
might arise in the remote future they made provision for the 
amendment of the Constitution. They realized, as Thomas 
Jefferson had said in the Declaration of Independence, that 
it was a self-evident truth that a people had the right te 
change their laws and their government. They ardained there- 
for that— 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Honses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propese amendments to this Constitution— 

And so forth. The framers provided how the amendment 
may be ratified. One method is— 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States. 


Here, for the first time in histery, a government provided 
for its own change without turbulence, force, or bleedshed. 

If two-thirds of both Houses of Congress shall vote for 
this reselution and then three-fourths of the States of the 
Union shall confirm that action, I shall be satisfied that ‘the 
change is needed and demanded by the American people. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the Honse, 
under leave granted me ‘to extend my remarks en House Joint 
Resolution 184, I do so that I may be able to defend my vote 
against the resobution. 
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This resolution proposes to amend the Constitution of the 
United States as follows: 

Srerion 1. The Congress shall have power to limit and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

See, 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this article 
except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the extent 


necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. 


(ientlemen, I do not believe that there is a pressing need at 
. this time for this legislation on the part of the States or the 

people. We propose under this resolution to give to the Con- 
gress the power to override the power of the States, many of 
which to-day have very satisfactory laws regulating child labor. 

I do not hear any complaint from South Carolina, my State, 
mand, as far as I can learn, we have a very satisfactory law 
that is being enforced and that works well, indeed. Here you 
propose to regulate and prohibit the labor of all persons under 
18 years of age, which will apply not only in the factory and 
in the mines, but also on the farm. I know that the time has 
been when men would move to a factory town, hang around, 
drink liquor, and live off the labor of their children, but as far 
as South Carolina is concerned, we have outlived that period. 
I would dislike very much to acknowledge by voting for this 
resolution that I represent a State that is so far removed from 
civilization and consideration for child life that I would feel 
the necessity of asking for Federal interference in regulating 
child labor. I think it high time that we should hark back to 
the principles of the fathers, the framers of the Constitution 
and those who wrote the Declaration of Independence of Amer- 
ica. Iam going to insert into the Recorp an extract from the 
first inaugural address of Thomas Jefferson, President of the 
United States, made on March 4, 1801, in order that we might 
refresh our memories as to the doctrines and principles of that 
great Democrat and statesman: 


Friends and fellow citizens, it is proper you should 
what I deem the essential principles of our Government and con- 
sequently those which ought to shape its administration. I will com- 
press them within the narrowest compass they will bear, stating the 
general principle but not all the limitations: Equal and exact justice 
to all men, of whatever state or persuasion, religious or political; 
peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none; the support of the State governments, in all 
their rights, as the most competent administration for our domestic 
concerns and the surest bulwarks against antirepublican tendencies; 
the preservation of the General Government in its whole constitutional 
vigor, as the sheet anchor of our peace at home and safety abroad; a 
jealous care of the right of electidn by the people—a mild and safe 
corrective of abuses which are lopped by the sword of revolution 
where peaceable remedies are unprovided; absolute acquiescence in 
the decision of the majority, the vital principle of republics, from 
which there is no appeal but to force, the immediate parent of despot- 
ism; a well-disciplined militia, our best reliance in peace and for the 
first moments of war, till regulars may relieve them; the supremacy 
of the civil over the military authority; economy in the public ex- 
pense, that labor may be lightly burdened; the honest payment of our 
debts and the sacred preservation of the public faith; encouragement 
of agriculture, and of commerce as its handmaid; the diffusion of 
information and the arraignment of all abuses at the bar of public 
reason; freedom of religion; freedom of press and freedom of person 
under the protection of the habeas corpus and trial by juries im- 
partially selected. These principles form the bright constellation 
which has gone before us and guided our steps through an age of 
revolution and reformation. The wisdom of our sages and blood 
of our heroes have been devoted to their attainment. They should 
be the creed of our political faith, the text of civic instruction, the 
touchstone by which to try the services of those we trust; and should 
we wander from them in moments of error or alarm, let us hasten 
to retrace our steps and to regain the road which leads to peace, 
liberty, and safety, 

In this hour when wild and radical legislation is being 
offered I do not think it timely to tamper with the Constitution 
of the United States. In this time of unrest, while scandal and 
wild expenditures of the people’s money are running rampant 
in the Government, when Congressmen seem to hesitate to 
adhere to the principles of Jefferson but are rather inclined to 
play polities by listening to the clamor of organizations and 
groups Who are sending out propaganda for legislation to cor- 
rect every evil on the face of the earth, even to the extent of 
amending the Constitution, it is high time to stop and take 
stock. 

Tt gives me great pleasure even at this age, to say nothing 
of future years, should I be spared three-score years and ten— 
to look back on my boyhood days on the farm. I can see 
mysif now following the plow handles at 12 years of age, wear- 
ing that old checked homespun shirt and jean pants made at 


understand 


home, barefooted and happy. On Saturday afternoons with a 
group of boy friends I recall going to the old swimming hole, 
and on Sundays to old Pleasant Hill Church to Sunday schoo! 
with my father. Leaving the farm at 18 years of age I ean 
look back to the time when I accepted my first position behind 
a grocery counter at a salary of $10 per month and board. 
Though rugged I was determined to succeed. 

I am grateful to-day that under the Constitution back in 
those days legislation by the Congress was not possible, for 
had it been I may have been hampered in my work on the 
farm. If I have made any success in life, I believe it has been 
worked out because of those years spent on the farm, where | 
was permitted to follow the leading of an honest and hard 
working father unmolested under the law. 

My colleague [Mr. SreveNnson] stated yesterday in his speech 
on this subject that the Census Bureau at Washington would 
show 63,520 children at work in South Carolina. Of this num- 
ber, 56,887 work on the farms and 6,663 work in a kind of 
occupation from whieh it is generally desirable that they he 
excluded. None of these children are under 14 years of age. 

South Carolina is about the second State in the Union in 
cotton manufacturing. Thousands of our people are employe: 
in this work, and I challenge anyone from anywhere to go into 
those cotton-mill sections and find a more satisfied people. In 
almost every instance they are living in good homes and are 
receiving splendid pay. They have good schools and churches 
and their boys and girls compete physically, morally, and other- 
wise with the boys and girls from every other walk of life. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, ever since my earliest reco!l- 
lection I have been extremely anxious to help in the passage 
of good legislation for the children of the Nation, realizing 
they are our all, All we are and ever hope to be should be 
dedicated to the service of our children. One of the greates! 
possible services to our children to-day is the preservation 01 
State rights and the retention to the people of the States the 
right to control their own affairs. 

So to-day I come face to face with the proposition of depriv- 
ing the States of some of their sovereignty in order to make 
valid laws for children, which this Congress has heretofore 
twice passed and which this Congress will pass again when 
duly authorized. What should I do? This question has cause! 
me the deepest concern and I shall vote only after the very 
closest study of the question. My best judgment is that the 
question of child labor is so interwoven into our labor cond! 
tions, economic life of our Nation, and the final preservation 
of our Union as to make it probably a matter for control ani 
legislation by Congress. 

So I have come to the conclusion to: vote for this resolu- 
tion, and if two-thirds of this House and the Senate vote 
for it, and if three-fourths of the States of the Union say sv 
by ratification, then let it become part of our Federal Consii- 
tution. Thus Congress would be authorized to make laws fo: 
the freeing of children from the slavery of the factories an: 
sweatshops and from the awful death of strangulation in the 
greedy clutches of conscienceless big wealth. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, by permission «/ 
the House I wish to incorporate in the Record an address 
which I delivered after the adjournment of the last Congre-~ 
at the invitation of the Woman’s Ciub, of Norfolk, Va., whic 
deals in a general way with the existing constitutional situa- 
tion. Since it was delivered the House, during this Congress, 
has defeated a resolution relative to tax-exempt securities, 
but is now about to indorse the pending resolution relative t» 
child labor. To this proposition I am opposed. Since fina! 
action upon it rests with the States, it can not be said that 
any question of “State rights,” in the original meaning ©: 
that term, is involved, except in so far as concerns the States 
which may vote against its ratification. Leaving out of view 
those States, the proposed amendment, if ratified, will furnis!: 
an instance of a voluntary surrender by at least three-fourth- 
of the States of a portion of the police power which now be. 
longs to them exclusively. It is objectionable on many grounds 
Its adoption will be a step in the direction of destroying our 
dual system by giving the Federal Government jurisdiction i) 
local matters which should be left to State control, and man) 
similar steps based upon a bad precedent undoubtedly will be 
taken in the same direction. 

It will further enlarge the responsibilities and duties of the 
Federal Government, which is now in most of its branclies, 
departments, and agencies so overcrowded with work tha‘ 
the consequent confusion and inefficiency have led to the al- 
most universal opinion that it fails to function satisfactorily. 
and that nothing is more necessary to avoid the serious danger 
of a breakdown than a reduction and simplification of its 9° 
tivities, with greater economy as one of the results. It will 











substitute for State regulation and at the same time for regu- 
lation by parents governmental regulation, enforced by a 
Washington bureau, vested with all the authority and equipped 
with all of the inspectors and other agents which any Con- | 
gress may see fit to determine. It will mean governmental | 


parentalism. The length to which Congress may go is indi- contended that by implication this ts also true of other features of the 


eated by the fact that the advocates of the measure have de- 
feated an amendment making the age limit 16 instead of 18 | 
years. How far it may go in the invasion of the home and in- 
terference with the affairs of the farm is evidenced by the 
fact that they have also defeated an amendment which I of- 
fered, as follows. I quote from the Recoxp: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Virginia: Page 1, line 11, after 
the word “age,” strike out the period and add the following, after a | 
comma, “but not the labor of such persons in the homes and on the 
farms where they reside,” so that the article will read: 

“Section 1. The Congress shall have power to lMmit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 16 years of age, but not the labor 
of such persons in the homes and on the farms where they reside.” 


I entertain the hope that, whatever may happen elsewhere, 
the proposed amendment will meet the emphatic disapproval 
of the General Assembly of Virginia, which has already en- 
acted laws which guard and protect the child life of the State. 
Such action by Virginia will not sacrifice the interests of the 
children of this or coming generations. It will support the 
integrity of our political institutions. It will be in accord 
with the fundamental principles for which the great Vir- | 
ginians stood who were so largely instrumental in founding 
our system of government and guiding the progress and de- 
velopment of the country in the earlier days. The address 
follows: 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL DRIFT 

The Federal Constitution provides two methods by which it may be 
amended. One method, of which thus far no use has been made, is for 
Congress, on the application of two-thirds of the States, to call a con- 
vention for proposing amendments, to become effective when ratified by 
three-fourths of the States, acting through their legislatures or through 
conventions, as Congress may prescribe. The other method, which has 
been used 19 times, is for Congress, by a vote of two-thirds of each 
Flouse, to propose amendments, to become effective when similarly 
ratified. The sole express exception to the power to amend which now 
obtains is that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage In the Senate. 

One of the questions debated in the Philadelphia convention of 1787, 
and, along with many others, disposed of by eompromise of conflicting 
opinions, was whether the Constitution should contain any provision for 
its amendment, and if so, in what form. Political philosophers had 
argned against putting such a provision in a written constitution, and 
some of the State constitutions then in force contained no such pro- 
vision. That view had some slight support in the convention. But it 
became clear that most of the members held the opposite view and 
differed only as to the method of amendment to be provided. And then 
were found on one side members who believed that Congress should be 
given some control of the procedure, and on the other side members who 
believed that the procedure should be under fhe exclusive control of the 
States, among the latter being the Virginians, Randolph and Mason. 
The final decision was to authorize Congress to propose amendments on 
its own initiative and to require it to propose amendments on the initia- 
five of the States. Another Virginian, Madison, expressing fn the Fed- 
eralist his approval of the conclusion of the plan agreed on, said it 
“guards against that extreme facility which would render the Consti- 
tution too mutable, and that extreme which might perpetuate its dis- 
covered faults. * * * The exception in favor of the equality of suf- 
frage in the Senate was probably meant as a palladium to the residuary 
sovereignty of the States * * *.” 

During the heated contest in several States as to whether the | 
instrument framed in Philadelphia should be accepted or rejected, the 
inclination was strong to withhold ratification pending the adoption 
of amendments that were desired. But influential leaders, headed by 
Washington, protested against that course, urging that the States | 
might confidently rely upon proper amendments being adopted after 
the Constitution should go into effect. They were far from claiming 
even approximate perfection for the system devised at Philadelphia. | 
They anticipated that by amendment some changes would be very | 
quickly made, and they did not attempt to forecast what other changes | 
would be made In the oncoming future,-during the development of a_ 
continent only the eastern fringe of which was then sparsely settled. | 
In his Farewell Address, however, referring to the matter of amend- | 
nfent, Washington enjoined the people to remember that “time and | 
habit are at least as necessary to fix the true character of government | 
as of other human institutions; that experfence is the surest standard | 
by which to test the real tendancy of the constitution of a country; 
that facility in changes upon the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion 
exposes to perpetual change from the endless variety of hypotheses | 
and opinions.” He and his friends counseled deliberation then as 
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they would undoubtedly counsel deliberation if they were now on the 
scene. They were progressives in the true sense of the term—* like 
the stars unresting, yet uphastening.” 


As I bave said, a State's representation in the Senate was explicitly 


Placed outside the range of amendment. Lately, however, it has been 


Constitution. This theory, which ts not definitely supported by any 
thing that occurred in the convention debates, was not long ago pressed 


upon the Supreme Conrt in the prohfbition and woman suffrage cases 
Counsel who attacked the eighteenth amendment argued that the pro 
vision to which I referred at the start, given its natural meaning. im- 
| pliedly limits the amending power to the function of constitution mak 
ing, as distinguished from ordinary lawmaking; that the eighteenth 
amendment is an example of ordinary lawmaking, and that to hold 


it valid would ignore the essential spirit of the Constitution. rhe 
court, rejecting this argument, tereely stated that the eighteenth 
amendment “by lawful proposal and ratification, has beconie a part 
of the Constitution and must be respected and given effect the 
as other provisions of that instroment.” In the other ease, It appeared 
that the State of Maryland had refused to ratify the nineteenth 
amendment, and counsel for citizens of that State argued it was never 
intended that the power to amend should be employed to destroy 
State; that an amendment which changes the electorate of 


2 
a State 


virtually destroys the original State and creates another State, and 
that therefore an amendment which denies any State the power to 
abridge suffrage for any reason is invalid, although appreved of by 


three-fourths of the States. Declining to accept this view, the court 
pointed to the fifteenth amendment, which forbids the denial of suf 
frage on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, as a 
precedent, incidentally mentioning that it had received the acjulescence 
of the State of Maryland. The court thus answered th 
setting up what may be called a historical estoppel. In the light of 
these decisions, it is now hard to fimagine any amendment added to the 
Constitution which the court would pronounce invatid, barring the single 
express exception. What I am now saying, and what I shall further say, 
is comment, not criticism. But there will hardly be any dissent from 
the conviction that, as the power to amerid is so far-reaching, wisdom 
and safety will be sacrificed unless the processes of change are marked 
by the cautious deliberation which the fathers advised. 

During the period from the time the original instrument left the 
hands of its framers and was ratified by the necessary number of 
States until the year 1804, 12 amendments were adopted so speedily 
and with so little controversy that it may be assumed they would not 
have been disapproved by the Philadelphia Convention had they been 
earnestly insisted on there. The very First Congress, responding to 
demands made by several of the States, proposed 10 of these amend- 
ments which we speak of as the Bil of Rights. They were meant te 
insure the liberty of the individual at the hands of the Federal Goy- 
ernment fn respect to his person, his opinions, and his property, and 
to insure the States against usurpation of power by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The tenth amendment aimed to limit the expansion of the 
specified powers of the Federal Government and allay the apprehen- 
sions of the strong minority which in New York and other States, 
and particularly in Virginia, had made ratification of the Constitution 
very doubtful. It succinctly declares that powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution and not prohibited to the 
States are reserved to the States or the people. Before the end of 
the eighteenth century another amendment, the eleventh, was adopted 
im consequence of a decision of the Supreme Court which had exelited 
alarm for the purpose of relieving a State from suit by citizens of 
another State or of a foreign State, and this was in line with the 
general policy of the tenth amendment. In 1804 the twelfth amend- 
ment was adopted modifying the machinery for the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President. ‘Although remembering that the door for 
amendment has always stood open, and knowing how political and 
social and economic currents have multiplied and run in varying and 
irregular channels, nevertheless you may be surprised by the state- 
ment I am about to make, and which I believe is now made for the 
first time in public, as to the number of efforts to amend during the 
history of the Government as evidenced by the resoiutions offered in 
Congress. It is by Joint resolutions introduced in either House that 


argument by 


| amendments are sought to be proposed to the States for action. 


The First Congress met on March 4, 1789, and the Sixty-seventh 
Congress adjourned on March 4, 1923. In that interval of 134 years 
there were 2,869 such resolutions, which is an average of something 
over 42 for each Congress. The increasing tendency to change the 
organic law is in a way indicated by the fact that, while in the 56 
years from 1804 to 1860 there were some 400 such resolutions, im 
the remaining period of 63 years the number was nearly 2,200. As 
against the average per Congress of 42, there were 103 such reselu- 
tions offered in the last Congress. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that whether a long stretch of time be taken inte account, or only 
two years of a single Congress, there have been almost endless dupli- 
cations, due to the same or similar resolutions being offered in more 
than one Congress or in the same Congress. Because of this repeti- 
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tion a grouping of propositions is much more informing as to the evolu- 
tion of popular sentiment and the working of the congressional mind 
than aggregate figures. 

In advance of attempting a review of the situation in the last Con- 
gress, I should like to glance for a moment at the system created 
by the Constitution and the first 12 amendments, and at the modifica- 
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tions brought about by subsequent amendments. 

The structure originally created was, and in many of, its outstanding | 
aspect (i) is, in the most positive contrast with any other govern- 
mental arrangement of ancient or modern times. One great achieve- 
ment was the careful enumeration and separation of the functions 
assigned to the three great departments of the Federal Government. 
The failure in other countries to insist on this principle had led to 
the intolerable abuses which occur whenever the legislative, executive, 
and judicial functions are confused. Nothing is more conducive to 
tyrannical administration than this commingling of jurisdiction, and 
the founders were resolved to exclude the possibility of such a condi- 
tion here Another capital achievement was in guarding against con- 
troversies between the States being disposed of through the uncertain 
processes of diplomatic negotiations or resort to war by leaving them 
to be finally determined by the Supreme Court. But what I wish 
now to stress is that the task more novel and important than all 
others wi to apply the dual theory in distributing the powers of 
government so as to insure the integrity of the Federal Government on 
the one hand and that of the State governments on the other hand, 
without any unfair or dangerous advantage to either. 

A small minority of the convention was content with the existing 
confederation, notwithstanding its weakness had almost caused the 
loss of the Revolution and been responsible for the universal de- 
moralization that followed, Another small minority was rather in- 
different to what might be the ultimate fate of the States. But a 
clear majority favored a central government, clothed with sufficient 
authority, but with no such excess of authority as might prove a 
menace to the States and lead to their subordination and perhaps 
eventual destruction. They were acting for the 13 communities that 


had broken away from England because unwilling to endure the su- 
premacy of a government assuming to possess unlimited power to the 
point of denying those communities a reasonable measure of control 
of their local affairs, and they were still under such fear of the evil 
from which they had escaped that, while they were anxious to form a 
more perfect union, it is not too much to say that they were more con- 
cerned about the States being made indestructible than a Union that 
should kept indissoluble. They were firmly opposed to any im- 
perislistic development which might enable the General Government to 
extend its activities into the thirteen States, whose representatives 
were then creating that Government and into the States thereafter to 
be organized, so as to take charge of and direct the course of local 
legislation and administration, which in their judgment, from every 
point of view, it was desirable should always remain under State con- 
trol Referring to what was at once the pioneer and fundamental 
performance of the Philadelphia convention, Bryce, whose works on 
the American Commonwealth and on Modern Democracies are of such 
weighty importance, finds the basis upon which the 
built to the conception of “local government 
general government for general affairs.” 
elaborating this says: 


be 


new fabric was 
for local affairs; 
A recent American writer, 
“Wherein, then, did the novelty and greatness 
of the Constitution lie? Its novelty lay in the duality of the form of 
government which it created—a nation dealing directly with its 
citizens and yet composed of sovereign States—and in its system of 
checks and balances. The world had seen confederations 
it had known experiments in pure democracy. The constitutional 
scheme none of these. It was something new, and its novel 
features were relied upon as a protection from the faults which had 
developed under other plans. The greatness of the Constitution lay 
in its adjustment of the powers of governmnt, notably the division of 


he 


of States. 


was 


powers which it effected between the National Government and the 
States The powers conferred on the National Government were 
clearly set forth, All were of a strictly national character. They 


covered the field of foreign relations, interstate and foreign commerce, 
fiscal and monetary systems, post offices and post roads, patents and 
copyrights, and jurisdiction over certain specified crimes. All other 
powers were reserved to the States or the people.” 

It was doubted by the advocates of a still stronger central govern- 
ment, as well as by those at the other extreme, whether the balance 
that was sought to be permanently adjusted, by the distribution and 
location of power, would remain unshaken. There were some who 
that as time went on the Federal Government would be 
rendered predominant by the shifting and consolidation of authority, 
while some believed that the authority of the Federal Government 
would diminish and that of the States correspondingly increase. One 
of the ablest and most far-seeing of the members said during the 
convention “Mr. President, if the rod of Aaron does not 
swallow up the rods of the magicians, the rods of the magicians will 
swallow up the rod of Aaron.” 

No observer can have any misgiving that the tendency has been and 
is toward the disappearance of “the rods of the magicians.” The 


believed 


debates, 
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Constitution remained unamended from 1804 until after the Civil 
War, and since then seven antendments have been adopted, each one 
of which, except the seventeenth changing the manner of electing 
Senators, either operates to transfer power from the States to the 
Federal Government or divests the States of power which they once 
enjoyed, Three of these amendments, the thirteenth, dealing with 
slavery; the fourteenth, which was intended to guarantee the political 
rights of the negro, but which operates over an enormous field, and 
the fifteenth, forbidding the denial of the right to vote on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, registered, or were 
supposed to register, the results of the Civil War. It is, of course, 
clear that these amendments restrict State authority, and, as I shall 
later on point out in some allusion to the fourteenth anrendment, 
enable the Federal Government to exercise an astonishing degree of 
supervision of the States and their domestic affairs. I need now 
only mention the sixteenth amendment—the income tax amendment— 
and the eighteenth amendment, as widening out the power of the 
Federal Government, and the nineteenth amendment as another re 
striction upon State control of suffrage. 

Whatever may be any personal opinion as to the expediency or 
inexpediency of all or any of this, we face the certain fact that the 
fundamental basis of the original plan has been materially affected 
by the powers of government being readjusted. We can easily imagine 
that, had the possibility of what has occurred been forese@a in the 
Philadelphia convention, there would have been no such action as 
was taken. At the same time, leaving out of view the war amend- 
ments, we can not forget that what has occurred was brought about 
in a. tranquil era upon the initiative of the agents of the States and 
the people of the States serving in Congress, and with the indorse- 
ment in every instance of at least three-fourths of the States. When 
the States have lost power it is because, whether wisely or unwisely, 
they have been willing to make the surrender, and sometimes without 
much deliberation. 

I will now look at the 103 resolutions offered in the last Congress 
proposing additional amendments. They were, of course, presented by 
individual Senators and Representatives, and few of them attracted 
any attention. Only three of them were reported out of the com- 
mittees, to which all were referred, and only two passed either House 
of Congress. None of them passed both Houses. Several of them 
revived suggestions that had time and again been submitted in former 
years. Notwithstanding all this, I suppose they may be regarded as 
somewhat indicative of the general trend. 

Some of the resolutions related to the question discussed at the 
Philadelphia convention, of the method of amending. One of these 
evidenced a desire to make the proceeding somewhat more difficult by 
requiring that the members of at least one house of a State legislature 
dealing with an amendment shall have been elected after it is pro- 
posed; that any State may make ratification subject to confirmation 
by a popular voters and that until three-fourths of the States have 
ratified or more than one-fourth have refused any State may change 
its vote. In favorably reporting this resolution to the Senate a com- 
mittee modified it so as to eliminate legislative action, and have 
ratification depend altogether upon the vote of the qualified electors 
of three-fourths of the States. Another of the resolutions evidenced 
a desire by a Senator to make the proceeding much less difficult. 
The importance of going slow, in accordance with the advice of Wash- 
ington, seems to have little charm for him. He favors an amendment 
being proposed, or a convention called, by a majority vote of the 
Members of each House of Congress, with the right of either House 
to propose it should the other House twice reject it, or for three 
months fail to act favorably, and further, that Congress shall propose 
an amendment or call a convention upon the request of the legisla- 
tures of a majority of the States, and that Congress or either House 
may submit competing measures, which is understood to mean meas- 
ures in competition with those emanating from the States. He also 
favors amendments becoming effective if the preponderance of the 
popular vote in a majority of the congressional districts is favorable, 
and likewise a majority of the total vote cast. In order that the 
voter may be informed he also contemplates that each voter shall be 
furnished by mail, at the expense of the Government, with a copy of 
any amendment that is proposed and a copy of the arguments for and 
against it prepared by two committees made up, respectively, of advo- 
cates and opponents. The same Senator is the author of another 
resolution proposing that the Senate may perform its very important 
duty of ratifying treaties by a majority instead of a two-thirds vote. 

A number of the more than 100 resolutions suggested amend- 
ments which, if adopted, would make changes without essentially af- 
fecting the Federal Government and the States in their relation to 
each other. For instance, there were measures looking to a single 
six-year term for President and Vice President, repeating a suggestion 
broached as far back ag 1828, Also repeating another ancient sug- 
gestion were resolutions providing that the term of a Representative 
in Congress be fixed at four, instead of two years, and a maximum 
limit placed upon the Membership of the House, Incidental to this 


subject, it was proposed to assure each State two Representatives in 
Congress, the author of the particular resolution to this effect being 
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a Member from a State which, under the next apportionment, may be 
cut down to one Member, and also incidental to this subject, there were 
resolutions to confer the right of suffrage upon the people of 
Distriet of Columbia, and give the District and our overseas dominions 
representation in Congress. Another timeworn proposition was to 
give the President the same right to veto individual items in appro- 
priation bills as is now exercised 
including, I believe, Virginia. 

In the class of propositions that do not materially affec 


by the governors of many 


States, 


t the adjust- 


ment of powers between the Federal and State Governments, as it 
now is, were some not aired in former years and some induced by 
our recent war experience. These were proposals establish 


to a 
tariff court to fix the duties on imports, in observance of some general 
principle to be laid down by Congress; to attach a new definition to 
the crime of treason; to provide, except in case of invasion or im- 
minent danger not admitting of delay, against Congress declaring war 
without a vote of the qualified electors of the several States; and to 
provide in the event of war for the -conscription of citizens, money, 
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the | 
| amendment Congress would 


| over State legislation being similarly restrained, Congress 


| certainly extend its legislative authority over the States 


industry, and property ; and to provide under what conditions Congress | 


may ascertain and declare the President unable to execute the duties of 
his office. Falling in this general class is a rather curious proposition 
submitted by a Representative who is a very earnest peace advocate. 
It is a proposition 
Pr 





to amend the Constitution so as to autharize the 
sident to inform any nation that the United States will allow the 
qualified electors to decide the question as to whether it will engage 
in a war with that nation, if that nation will correlatively agree to 
leave the decision to its electors, who are to have “the same quali- 
fications as those provided of the United 
States.” 


by the law of any State 

There were measures looking to the outright repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment, and others looking to its modification by legalizing beer and 
wine, or by raising the alcoholic content of beverages from one-half of 1 
per cent to 23 per cent by one resolution and by another to 5 per cent. 

The measure which came the nearest being enacted was one proposing 
that the President and Vice Ilresident elect shall take office in the 
January following their election in November, and that a Congress 
chosen in a November election shall assemble in the next January. It 
passed the Senate, but when it reached the House committee was 
found to be in unworkable form and was reported to the House with 
modifications, but did not reach a vote in that body. A minority re- 
port pointed out that the amendment seemed unnecessary for the rea- 
son that, under tae Constitution as now written, a law can be en- 
acted fixing the 4th of March following the November election as the 
time for the new Congress to assemble, instead of assembling in the 
next December, and that to make the contemplated change would fix 
the meeting date only a few weeks earlier than can 
statute. 

But the adjustment of power as it now is did not escape assault. 
A large percentage of the resolutions aimed to transfer from the States 
to the Federal Government an extensive deposit of power, proceeding 
mainly on the premise, it would seem, that the States are unable or 
reluctant to take care of their domestic concerns. They provide that 
Congress shall have authority to enact uniform laws as to marriage 
and divorce, and the legitimation of children, and the care and cus- 
tedy of children of divorced people; to limit or prohibit the labor of 
children under 16 years of age, as one resolution says, and under 18 
years of age, as another says; to regulate or prohibit the transporta- 
tion of the products of child labor; to regulate the hours of labor of 
women and children in various industries; to prohibit polygamy; te 
prohibit sectarian legislation; to regulate the products of, and com- 
merce in, coal, oil, and gas. Perhaps an impetus will be given to the 
effort to secure some amendments of this character by the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the minimum wage case. 

There was a sweeping proposition embodied in several resolutions 
the adoption of which might most seriously affect the integrity of the 
States. A State must have money with which to carry on, and the 
difficulty of raising revenue is increased when the Federal Government 
is empowered to tax the same subjects to which the State must look. 
It is now enabled to call upon nearly all such subjects and ‘thus raises 
annually a large amount, running into pillions, only a comparatively 
small percentage of which is collected at the customhouses, and to 
that end it taxes pretty heavily incomes, inheritances, and business. 
Many are convinced that nothing will more surely bring about the 
downfall of the dual system than for the States to be put under more 
stringent disabilities in the matter of taking care of their own neces- 
sarily heavy expenses. The proposition to which I am now alluding, 
which passed the House but was not voted on in the Senate, is that 
the Federal Government shall have the right to lay a tax upon the 
income from securities issued by the States and their subdivisions— 
cities, towns, and counties—which are now wholly exempt from Federal 
taxation. The adoption of such an amendment would mean that a 
State would not only be in competition with the Federal Government 
in taxing the income from such securities but would be put to the 
necessity of using its taxing power to cover the difference between the 
rate of interest which its exempt securities bear and the rate which 
they would bear if subjected to Federal taxation, 


be dome by a 
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The old agitation against the Federal courts was renewed by reso 
lutions to authorize Congress to limit the terms of judges of the iu 
ferior courts, and, more important, to authorze it to determine how 
many members of the Supreme Court shall join in a decision declar- 
ing a Federal or State statute 


he 


unconstitutional Under such an 


autocratic in the province of Federal 
legislation, the jurisdiction of the Court 
probably would, be reduced to the Its 


since Supreme 


vanishing 


might, and 
jurisdiction 
, a8 an alter- 
statutes, would 


The author 
of a resolution relative to the Supreme Court would take another step 


and allow Congress, by a statute, to effect the recall, without inrpeach 
ment proceedings, of any of its Judges, or by not less than a two-thirds 
vote, review and annul any of its decisions. 

A dozen or more of the r 


point. 


native to a fatal conflict between Federal and State 


esolutions propose to establish the authority 
of the Federal Government over the choice of President and Vice Pres! 
dent and Senators and Representatives and correspondingly 
the power which has been, and is now, exercised by the States. 
of thenr, in general terms, would 
control such elections. 
details, 
any, 


destroy 
Some 
authorize Congress to regulate and 
Some of them are more comprehensive in their 
A summary of what is proposed will indicate how littie, if 
would be left to the States. Under the 
treating the resolutions as a unit for the sake of brevity 
Government and the States would supervise the registration of 
voters. No one could be disqualified to vote except a criminal or a 


mental incompetent, for a State could fix no standard of qualification ; 
it 


power new scheme— 


the Federal 
not 


could not eyen require the prepayment of a capitation tax. The 
method of making nominations, even to the extent of providing a 
country-wide primary for the nomination of the highest officials, and 


the determination of the expenditures in a nominating contest or elec 


tion contest would be provided by Federal legislation, the States not 
functioning at all. The Federal Government and not the States could 
make out the congressional districts, and representation in 


Congress 
would be based upon the number of votes cast in a State and not upon 
the number of its inhabitants. 

One other thing: A President and Vice President are now chosen 
by an Electoral College made up of electors voting the strength of the 
population of the States. Under the new scheme the Electoral College 
would be done away with and the election would be by popular vote, 
which, without anything more, would either reduce the strength and 
importance of many of the States in filling the great offices in question 
er force them to dispense with their suffrage laws which prescribe the 
qualification of voters. 

Having noticed, I think, all of the propositions contained in the 
various resolutions, and having dwelt a little upon those which directly 
relate to the dual system, I might quote the expressions of a long line 
of thinkers and statesmen upon the importance of preserving to the 
States the right of local self-government. One of them is the his- 
torian, Fiske, who in one of his books says: “ Stated broadly, so as to 
acquire somewhat the force of a universal proposition, the principle of 
federalism is just this: That the people of a State shall have full and 
entire control of their own domestic affairs which directly concern 
them only and which they will naturally manage with more intelligence 
and zeal than any distant governing body can possibly exercise.” In 
another of his works he writes: “If the day should ever arrive (which 
God forbid) when the people of the different parts of our country shall 
allow their local affairs to be administered by prefects sent from Wash- 
ington, and when the self-government of the States shall have been so 
far lost as that of the departments of France, or even so far as the 
counties of England, on that day the progressive political career of the 
American people will have come to an end and the hopes that have 
been built upon it for the future happiness and prosperity of mankind 
be wrecked forever.” 

If the value of the dual system is being minimized, and if it be true, 
as some observers rather gloomily think, that the States are fading 
from the picture, this is due not more to the amendments that have been 
adopted than to the construction which Congress, with the sanction of 
the Supreme Court, has placed upon the Constitution as it stood in 
1804, and upon the fourteenth amendment. The member of the Phila 
delphia convention who made the prediction about the rod of Aaron 
and the rods of the magicians, as chairman of a small committee, wrote 
the final draft of the Constitution, and, after its completion and ap 
proval, being asked what he thought of the Constitution, replied that 
everything depended upon how it was construed. 

For a long time no political party has objected to a very liberal 
construction making for a more extended and vigorous exercise of 
power by the Federal Government, and public opinion under the in- 
fluence of forces whose operation is to a large extent inevitable has 
exerted pressure in the same direction. The quickening and growth 
of what we may call the national mind have been rapidly fostered 
by the necessity for united action in time of war and the difficulty 
in time of peace of securing united action by the States in matters of 
equal urgency to every section of the country and every locality. It 
is fostered, too, by modern inventions which facilitate intercourse, 


and by multiplying commercial activities which bring people, however 
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wid eparated, into substantial contact with each other. Another 
circumstance which in its bearing upon the evolution and effect of 
public opinion can not be overlooked is that the people of many of 
the States, whi under a territorial form of government, as the | 
( ! States never were, became accustomed to regard the Federal 
‘ t t the source of all power. To paraphrase the line from 
* peare, usé doth breed a habit in a state as well as in a man. 
yt? Ircumstance is that even in the older communities a large 
percentage f the population is made up of those who were born in 
the nations of continental Europe, having governments entirely dis- 
lar to ours, and who, as a rule, are not so keenly sensitive to the 
danger that may be involved in changes as otherwise they might be. 
lurthermore, it is apparent that consolidation is a self-stimulating 
j f the Federal Government becomes more powerful the 
: 3, increasily weakened, are compelled to rely upon it for the aid, 
financial and otherwise, which they did not formerly require, It 
would not possible to catalogue all of the forces operating to cen 
1 ize powel Nor is it p< le to notice, except in the most casual 
“ the legislation eaaeted by Congr and approved by the Supreme 
‘ ! onstrulng the organic law, which has already made our system 
greatly different so far as the dual element is concerned from that 
originally planned. On this point I may venture to eite two or three 
eommonplace illustrations. The framers of the Constitution, could 
:they return, would be surprised to find the extensively wide meaning 
t bas been given the provision expressed in a few words in its 
original instrument that Congress shall have power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several States. They 
probably thought the term “ commerce” capable of definition, but they 
would realize that it has not been, and never will be, defined and 


that it has been interpreted to include a multitude of the most diverse 


transactions, many of which to the average man seem to fall outside 
of any reasonable meaning of the word. They would also find that 
there has becn the same freedom of interpretation in determining what 
is commerce among the States, er interstate commerce, in contrast 

ith commerce confined to the limits of a single State, or intrastate 


commieree, They would certainly find the Pederal Government at this 
exerting a large portion of the pewer which was supposed to be 
reserved to the States. Among other things they would find is that, 
in the the great authority it has come to possess, the Federal 
has deemed it necessary to take pretty complete control 
matters enee regarded as local, through the Department of Justice, 
threugh administrative tribunals, sueh as the Interstate Com- 
mmissic and the Federal Trade Commission and other 
Onty as far back as 1906 the late Mr. Justice Brewer, of 
the Sapreme Court, in an address before the Virginia State Bar Asse- 
ciation, discussing legislation under the commerce clause and warning 
igainet its being carried too far, said that should we listen te the con- 
tentions of seme we would be led to believe that when a farmer sows 
his which he intends to sell to a mill in another State, the 
power of Congross attaches upon a beginning of interstate commerce 
ond continues until the wheat is manufactured into bread and eaten 
the consumer. Could Justice Brewer return he would find that 
within a few months the Supreme Court has approved legislation de- 
claring that grain that may move to market through grain exchanges 
becomes a part of interstate commerce, and that, therefore, the Fed- 
evel Government can supervise the exchanges, including their member- 
ship. thengh it is known that but a trifling percentage of the 
xrain covered by the dealers actually enter into commerce. 

Anether clause of the Constitution which Congress has applied as 
authorizing the expenditure of public revenue for almost any con- 
ceivable purpose, within the United States or outside, as, for ex 
ample, to relleve conditions of distress in other nations, vests it with 
to lay and collect taxes, to pay the debts, and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the United States. In the 
early days it was thought by many of the commentators that not- 
withstanding the term “ general welfare,” revenue covered into the 
Federal Treasury could only be expended for the purpose of executing 
some of the specified powers otherwise conferred upon the FWederal 
Government, but for more than half a century that view has been 
abandoned by Congress, and though the Supreme Court has yet to say 
the final word, the probability is that the legistative construction will 
stend. <A little while ago one of the most emiment lawyers in the 
country, now a member of the Cabinet, argwed the constitutional ques- 
tion before the Supreme Court, urging that, among other things, if 
Congress should be compefied to yield its interpretation, a great body 
of the useful activities of the Federal Government would be destroyed, 
vouching for what T have wntechnically termed a sort of doctrine of his- 
torical estoppel. The court disposed of the ease witheut deciding the 
question, and has declined to take jurisdiction of another similar case, 
It is needless to say that whien there is no limit to the power to tax, 
then, if there is none to the power te appropriate, no check remains 
upon the power to destroy property and no restraint upon the extent 
to whieh the States may be crippled in their ability to raise revenue 
to meet their own requirements, 
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Such prominence has been given to the two clauses to which I have 
referred that there is now a large collection of books expovnding and 
discussing each of them. The same thing is true of the fourteenth 
amendment. The other day while in the Library of Congress I 
noticed at least four works devoted to that particular amendment. 
I think that even lawyers sometimes fail to reflect how far the amend- 
ment goes under the construction given it to diminish the final authority 
of the States over their local concerns, Before its adoption, any 
State legislation was permissible which did not viulate the relatively 
few express prohibitions of State action and the law of the State 
itself as applied by fits own courts, but since fts adoption any State 
legislation can be put in issue in the Federal courts which fs claimed 
to have been enacted without due process of law or in denial of the 
equal protection of the laws, a phrase of very vague contour, with 
the result that, in exercising their legislative power, the States have 
become in the end amenable to Federal authority, and the class of 
cases, involving the conduct by the States of their local affairs, is to-day 
the largest in number that reaches the Supreme Court. Something 
else made possible by the fourteenth amendment, aside from any of 
the propositions offered in the last Congress, ts for Congress to take 
a step which it has not yet done, although such action has been 
proposed, namely, reduce the representation of any State in Congress 
to the extent it may find that there are suffrage standards in that 
State which have the effect of abridging the right to vote, except 
for participation In crime, Another thing still more drastic in the way 
of control of State action is apparently made possible by the amend- 
ment. It provides that no State shall “deny equal protection of the 
laws,” and that Congress may enforce this provision by appropriate 
egislation. 

The Supreme Court now seems to hold, in contradiction of a case 
previously decided, that should an official or agency of a State by 
neglecting to discharge a duty expressly enjoined by a State fail to 
accord equal protection to a person, the State itself is responsible 
for the default and Congress can by legislation supersede the State's 
anthority. On this foundation was based the so-called antilynching 
bill, which passed the House mm the last Congress but did net zo 
through the Senate. If that construction is tenable, it is quite 
obvious that there is no length to which Congress may not go in taking 
charge of State affairs whenever it finds, or thinks ft finds, that the 
administration of State law, however perfect and however bone fide 
in its purpose, is Inadequate to prevent injustice to an individual. 
may go so far that the States will be less autonomous than the Reman 
provinces or the American Colonies and fin a position of incomparably 
less power and dignity than the least of the self-governing Dominions 
of the British Empire. 

I might dwell upen a fact often lost sight of, namely, that 
shifting of authority has so enormously increased the scope and com- 
plexity of its activities that the Federal Govermment no longer finc- 
tions as satisfactorily as was once the case, as witness the general 
criticism of all of the departments and agencies which it includes,‘ bot 
I shall not proceed further with a very discursive and, I fear, a very 
unhelpful comment upon some of the aspects of a very grave subject. 
On national anniversaries and at other times we express our admira- 
tion and respect for the Constitution and resolve to cherish the fabric 
of government projected by the fathers. The American Bar Association 
in arranging for the observation of what fs ealled Constitution 
week to celebrate the amhiversary of the work of the Philadelphia 
eonvyention proclaims that “the time has come when a general meve- 
ment should be made to revitalize the Constitution in the popular mind, 
to secure its adoption once more by the heart and soul of the people.” 
Unless, however, we thouglitfully consider what has occurred and con- 
sult the warning signs, so that we may be in a position to know the 
truth and exert our influence to safegnard the future, there will be no 
saving grace in our occasional outgivings. The strong faith and hope 
which we still cherish may count for little and our words may prove 
te be as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish in any way to 
have what I shall say on this question construed as reflecting 
on the splendid motives of most of those who are favoring this 
amendment to our Constitution; and again, at the very start, 
I wish to state I am heartily in accord with child-labor legis- 
lation which has for its purpose the protection of the child life 
of our country. It is the greafest asset we have, and every 
reasonable, honorable, and sound remedy to protect childhood 
should be utilized. Now, to approach the question before us: 
Is it best that we add this amendment as it stands to our Na- 
tional Constitution? Let us see. The amendment reads as 
follows: 


Tr 
i 


the 


The Congress shall have power to linrit, regulate, and prehibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

Let us suppose the amendment is adopted and that enforce- 
ment legislation is enacted to carry eut its purposes in the sey- 
eral States. What will it do? I shali mention just a few of 
the things that will take place: 
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First. A widowed mother whose sole support is a boy of 17 
years of age can not permit her son to help maintain her home. 
She may be an invalid; she may be of advanced years; she may 
need his help very acutely to lessen the burden of her declining 
years; but although she is unable to work, and though her son 
has graduated from high school or grammar school and is big 
and robust and anxious to help his mother, he can not do so. 
The person who employs this 17-year-old son will be fined and 
sentenced to jail. So in all the many cases in this Nation like 
the widow’s just mentioned, although unable to work, she 
must do the best she can for herself and her son, while he 
remains of no help and in enforced idleness. 

Second. Look at the number of young men between 16 and 18 
years of age, sons of poor parents, who are working their way 
through college in an effort to better their condition in life. 
The only possible way for these worthy and ambitious young 
men to obtain such an education is by working on the side at 
odd times to obtain enough money to help them through school. 
A large proportion of the men attending our average colleges 
start in between the ages of 16 and 18. To these young men 
we say, if we adopt this amendment, just this: If you have 
not the money to attend college, then you must stay in idleness 
in your home town until you reach the age of 18 years. If a 
young man graduates from high school at 16 years and then 
has to wait two years more before he can attend college, he 
will have forgotten much of his education obtained in high 
school when he is able to enter college two years later. Do 
we want to put a burden on the noble and commendable efforts 
of these young men by denying them a chance to better them- 
selves in life? That is exactly what we will do if we adopt 
this amendment. 

Third. How about the colored people, male and female? 
The colored schools in Maryland of the better sort run up 
to the ninth grade. So after these colored people finish 
these grades they must then remain idle until they are 18 
years old. Is this conducive to good citizenship for either 
the white man or the black man? Yet that is what we do here 
by adopting this amendment. 

Fourth. Over 60 per cent of .those who are under 18 years 
of age are employed on the farms of America. If this amend- 
ment is adopted, it is admitted that the farmers’ sons who may 
be 16 and 17 years of age are forbidden to do any work what- 
soever on the farms. You will in a moment deprive the 
hard-pressed farmer of that bit of assistance from his grown 
boys without which you increase his struggle to make ends 
meet. Are we ready to take this step? 

Fifth. But, Mr. Speaker, great as are these examples, and 
they are but a few of those which will come to pass if: this 
amendment is adopted, there is a greater and higher reason 
than any other as to why this amendment should not be 
adopted. I want to dwell on it briefly a moment. Mr. 
Speaker, God gave us mothers; the greatest blessings, the 
noblest influence, the untiring encouragement, the unfaltering 
friend of children. Going into the very garden of Gethsemane, 
unto the brink of death itself they bring us into the 
world. In our helpless babyhood they suckle us and bend to 
our well-being every fiber of tenderness, love, and care in 
their beings. Our smallest discomfort brings them hurrying 
anxiously to our sides. Since the dawn of civilization, or before 
it, nothing has been discovered to take the place of or even 
approach the flood tide of devotion of the mothers of America. 

May I suggest that motherhood is America itself; and, the 
purity of it, the truth of it, the sacrifice of it, is writ in every 
color of our flag. No matter how dark the hour, how great 
the ordeal, how impossible the effort, there is no obstruction, 
even death itself, which can dim the glory of a mother’s great 
and abiding love of her child. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in this proposed amendment we are going 
to enter the home, in the guise of a Federal inspector, and 
substitute for the child’s birthright of motherhood the parent- 
age of a two-by-four Federal inspector, who will take over the 
rearing of the child. Can we have come to this? Have we lost 
faith in the mothers of America—the mothers of the men who 
crossed the Alleghanies, settled the western prairies, and bore 
the boys who fought the Revolution, Civil, and World Wars? 
Shame on us. No greater insult could be hurled at woman- 
hood, sitting in the sacredness of her home, be it palace or 
thatched hovel, than to place over her these Federal agents. 
There is no man beneath the sky above who can ever take the 
place of a mother, or begin to carry within his heart the over- 
flowing love and devotion of the mother for her child. And 
for my part I shall go down to political oblivion forever rather 
than substitute any other agency for it. The mother is the 
creature of God—the Federal inspector the creature of man. 
One is inspired from above; the other by a monthly check. 
To one the love is inborn, to the other faked. 


Gentlemen, the hour is approaching when we must vote on 
this question. The age limit of 18 years is too high. But, be 
that as it may, I ask you to contemplate the scope of this amend- 
ment and to call up before you the millions of splendid women 
who have given us the men of this country. In this hour carry 
your fancy to your own firesides, to your own early boyhood, 
and ask yourselves who is the better able to raise her offspring, 
the woman who suffered to bring you into the world or a Federal 
inspector. If you do that, you can reach but one conclusion. 

Speaking for myself, Mr. Speaker, as between the Federal 
inspector and motherhood I cast my vote for motherhood. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the proposition before us 
is to amend the Constitution of the United States so that Con- 
gress is empowered to prohibit people under 18 years of age 
from engaging in any kind of labor, either in the factory or in 
the home or on the farm or in the mine. 

On general principles I am not inclined to change the Con- 
stitution. Neither am I inclined to have the Bible and the 
Constitution take issue with one another. The original man 
was told “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread,” and 
that has been an abiding rule of life since. 

Shall Constitution or legislative act change that decree? And 
did that decree of long ago apply to youth of less than 18 
years? 

“As the twig is bent the tree is inclined.” To prohibit the 
labor of youth up to 18 years of age interferes with the develop- 
ment of the habits of industry, and such a habit is not easily 
acquired after the age of 18 if idleness has been the habit up to 
that ‘time. 

The groove in the human brain over which the shuttle of 
life works back and forth with little resistance begins its for- 
mation early in life, and we have learned to express this con- 
dition of mind by the word habit. Fortunate are those who 
have the habit of industry, for labor is the best insurance 
against failure, morally, physically, mentally, and financially. 
Personally I have never known a youth hurt by labor, but I 
have known many harmed by idleness. 

The original framers of the Constitution refrained from in- 
terfering with the right of youth to develop itself by industry, 
and likewise failed to supplant the government of home and 
parents by a Federal bureau deciding the destinies of the 
children. 

I have had some illustrations brought to my attention of the 
application of a child labor law in the District of Columbia. 
A man here high in official position had a boy 17 years old. 
Vacation time came and the father thought the young man 
should have something to do. He was told of an available 
position, but it required an examination by the Civil Service 
Commission. Upon application to the commissioner he was 
told that a certificate must be secured from the public schools. 
He took his boy to the principal and was instructed to have 
the boy examined by three doctors—an eye, ear, nose, and throat 
specialist, a dentist, and a physician. The result was finally 
a defective tooth was found and it was filled. Otherwise the 
boy was sound. But time had passed and when he again ap- 
plied for the place the position had been filled as well as his 
tooth. 

That same father had a woman stenographer in his office who 
had a boy a little younger, and vacation time came and she 
thought her boy should be oceupied, and after she had gone 
through the usual red tape she was informed that her boy could 
work only provided she would make oath that he was her only 
means of support. This she would not do, so both these boys 
spent their summer in idleness. These may be exceptional 
cases. I am not prepared to say. 

These are illustrations of the application of a State law, and 
each State has full power to act to protect child labor, and 45 
States out of 48 have already acted and passed child labor laws. 
The three remaining States—Mississippi, Utah, and Wyoming— 
have less need, because they are not industrial States. 

Do you want the Nation likewise enforcing such a law? Do 
you want to force the parents of the Nation to ask some Federal 
official before their children can be occupied up to 18 years of 
age, even in the home or on the farm? 

I think you are planning Federal interference that wiil bring 
resentment and ill feeling toward your Federal Government. 

Finally, I am opposed to the National Government increasing 
its functions by creating new bureaus and millions of new ex- 
pense, especially where the work of the States is being dupli- 
cated. 

I know there are about 20 national organizations present here 
to-day pressing for the enactment of this measure, but if we 
are going to reduce national expenditures we should be brave 
enough to-day to refuse to create a new expenditure duplicating 
the efforts of the States. 
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Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, in December, 1906, a deep-seated 
humanitarian and patrietic purpose in the minds and hearts of 
the American people preduced in Congress a bill te put an end 
to the exploitation of child labor. The progressive and con- 
structive instinet of America spoke in that bill. Ten years later 
the best thought of the land crystallized in the passage of a 
Federal child labor law prohibiting the shipment of products 
of ehild labor in interstate or foreign commerce. The United 
States Supreme Court im June, 1918, deeided that the power of 
Congress under the Constitution to regulate interstate com- 
merce Was Lot broad enough to include the provisions ef the act. 
In February, 1919, the convictions of our people again found 
expression in an act which sought by a pk of a tax to prevent 
violations of certain age and hour standards previded therein, 
Agnin, in May, 1922, the Supreme Court found that the consti- 
tutional limitations on the taxiug power had been exceeded and 
the act was unconstitutional. 

lt has become necessary, therefore, to attain this great and 
vital end of limiting, regulating, and prehibiting child laber to 
give to the people of the Union, speaking threugh their legisha- 
tures, the opportunity to ratify a constitutional amendment. 
This joint resolution sheuld pass this House by an overwhelm- 


ing vote. it should be adepted by ratificution of the legislatures 
of the various States and not by special conventions, for the 
same reasens that thus have been ratified all the nineteen 


umendinents 
nny change 


No sufficient reasons appear why there should be 
in thie proeedure. Fhe test of a century 
quarter has put the indelible stamp of approval on this method. 

It 


1 
should 


sullice to say that the Republican and Demecratie 
platforms in 1920 advecated a Federal chikd labor law, but 
the fact that there has been a nution-wide and persistent de- 
nuand for this amendment is of itself the strongest argument 
that it is needed This is ne ephemeral, ill-considered, sud- 
deh preposition. Lt has, it is true, had behind it the irvesisti- 


bie power of feeling, emotion, and synepathy, the heart foree 
of a great enlightened people; but it has at the same time al- 
ways had and now has supperting it seund, clear-visiened rea- 
son and statesinwaaship, Neither the sentiment nor the reason 
cun be denied 

Jl am a believer in the evenly balaaced theory of government, 


promulgated by the founders, wheveby the reserved rights ef 
the States shall be jealously guarded against encroachment. 
The Supreme Court vespected such rights ef the States. 


‘Though there had been difference of opinion on the censtitu- 
tionality of the two ineasumes heretefere enacted the deci- 
sions of that great body were and are accepted as the true 
interpretation of the organic law. The question now is pet 
one of censtitutionality, but whether there is reason fer cen- 
ferring ou the eentral Government also the right which has 
hitherte been reserved to the separate States. Lt is new pre- 
posed to confer that power by the constitutional methed. 
Subsequent to the first 10 amendments, whieh were fer the 
purpose of clearly fixing certain safeguards fer the individual, 
based upon the natural, inherent rights of nan, 9 amendments 
have been adopted. 

Some of them have protected further and extended rights 
wnd intrusted government more and more to the people, suek 
us the sufirage amendments, and the pepular election of Sen- 
ators. Some of them have given the Federal 
more power, such as the income tax and prohibition amend- 
ments. ‘The equilibrium ef the gevermmental sirueture bas 
been maintained. Our Government is se formed that there is 
the centralizing, centripetal power, corresponding to the sun 
in the solar system, and there is the expanding, centrifugal 
force, corresponding to the earth’s tangent-seeking momentum 
in the planetary system. Thus like the earth the Government 
is kept in its proper orbit, equally balanced between central- 
ization on the one hand and individualism and State rights 
on the other. The result is orderely liberty. 

This proposed amendment recognizes and protects this theery: 

Sec. 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prehtbit the haber ef persons under 18 years of age. 

Sec. 2. The power of the several States i¢ unimpaired by this 
article, except that the operation of State laws sball be suspended to 
the extemt necessary te give effect to legisintiem enacted by Congress. 

The States have had the sole right to deal with this question 
of child laber. They did net meet the needs of the situation. 
Witheut detailing them, there is ne doubt that numerous infiu- 
ences have prevented many of the States from exercising a 
proper degree of regulation and prohibition, and where States 
have passed such laws the same influences have evaded, hin- 
dered, and prevented enforcement. 

The situation is that in 1920 more than a million children 
between the ages of 10 and 15 were at work. State laws, where 
a standard comparable to that set up im the two Federal laws 






and a | 


Government | 


which were in foree for a time, have had regulations as to age, 
education, physical standard, hours ef labor, and character of 
employment. In many States these have been enforced in 
| Variable degrees. Uniformity was not practical and was not 
attempted. Many States had inadequate laws, indifferently 
administered. The result is that in spite of the eforts of some 
forward-looking and efficient States, child labor exists to-day 
in various sections of the eeuntry, and to an extent much 
| Sreater than the last available census figures of 1920 indieate. 
| The steadying, encouraging, cooperating, and supporting arm 
| of the Federal Government is necessary to wipe out this evil 
| of child-labor exploitation. About one-half of the probable 
1,500,000 children employed to-day are im facteries, shops, man- 
| ufactories, and mines. The band of Uncle Sam is required to 
| lift these pitiful little ones from the empleyments that sicken 
| and dwarf and age and keep in ignerance. The future welfare 
| of the Nation, aside from humanitgrianism, demands that a 
| power strong and watehful enough to aecomplish the purpose 
shall take and keep a milhien children of tender years out of 
such surroundings and give them pure air, invigerating sun- 
shine, a eltance to play, to grew te the full stature of manhood 
| and womanhood. Healthy, strong, educated citizenship is the 
| security as well as the glory of a nation. 
Conflicts between the Federal law and the State laws and 
| in their administration need not be feared. Not only have we 
| other examples of the Federal and State forces working har- 
moniously tegether—as indeed our whele theory of government 
presuppeses—such as the pure food law and the mining law, 
but in this very matter we have had the actual experience of 
| operating two Federal laws during the time they were on the 
| statute books. The evidence is that such cooperation was com- 
| Dlete, agreeable, and highly beneficial. State officers and boards 
| have so testified. 

Nothing stands in the way of this great reform so vitally 
important to the children, to the people, and to the Nation, 
except a theory, which hag always unavailingly resisted a 

\ strong, central government. But a condition confronts us 
which demands a remedy. The mothers, the teachers, the 
practical men and women of this Nation, the uplifting influences 

everywhere throughout ‘the land, those who wisely consider the 
security and well-being of our future national life, as well as 
| statesmen of matured experience, equally solicitous of the rights 
of the States and of the power and majesty of the Republic, 
| all sypport and will carry on this amendment until it shall be 
a part of the Constitution. It will then be exercised by the 
passage of a law which will be a second Emaneipation Procla- 
mation. That Jaw will be reasonable, just, and effective, and 
adapted to eonditions. The American people will have taken 
|} another forward movement ip their gradual progress toward 
that high destiny which dwells for us in the coming years. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, eight years ago, as a Member 
of this House, I took particular pride in standing shoulder to 
shoulder with a majority of the Labor Committee when it 
reported favorably what was known as the first child labor 
bill ever considered in the Congress of the United States. 
We had a leng and a hard struggie, but eventually, in Sep- 
tember of that year, the bill became law, and it was operative. 
as I now recall it, frem the Ist day ef September, 1917. It 
was net a bill just like the one whieh the House has been con- 
sidering. Unless I am mistaken, it prehibited the transperta- 
tion of the preducis of child labor throughewt the States of the 
Union. In other words, it previded that sueb products sbheuld 
net have the privileges of interstate eemamerce. 

In less than a year the Supreme Court of the United States 
om an appeal decided by the dese margin of ea five-ioe-four 
| decision that the law which we had passed in 1916 was in 
| violation of the Constitution of this Republic. 

Now, then, having tried to regulate this question of ehild 
labor by legislation, and having been prevented from so doing 
| by our Supreme Court, I am ene of these whe firmly believe that 
Cengress sheuld with all expedition enact a Federal child 
labor law. 

Oh, I have beard the arguments of those who protest against 
this legislation, because they are fearful of the invasion of the 
rights ef the States. These men did net always worry abeut 
such invasion. Mest ef them were willing to give three leng, 
lewd cheers when the eighteenth amendment to the Censtitu- 
tion was passed. And even to this hour, when anyone suggests 
a repeal of the eighteenth amendment, most of these men 

Fs turn black in the face in strenuous opposition to even 








the thought ef such a thing. Nevertheless and notwithstand- 
ing, I agree with them that what fs known as legislating 
through the Constitution is bad business. I believe that the 
fathers of this Republic, whe made fer us our Constitution, 
knew it to be bad business. But, Mr. Speaker, there are occa- 
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sions and there are eauses, such as the cause which brings 
this legislation before Congress, when there is no help for it. 
The Supreme Court made itself very clear as to the power of 
Congress to legislate against child labor, and in the opinion of 
those who knew best it will never uphold any Federal statute 
which may define limits to the legality of the empleyment of 
the children of this Republhic. 

Those who knew best have told us that the legislation under 
consideration is absolutely essential. They have told us—and 
no one during this entire debate has as yet denied it—that a 
million children are to-day toiling at all sorts of employment, 
hard jobs, nasty jobs, dangerous jobs, and unwholesome jobs. 
With such a situation in this great land of ours there is but 
one thing for Congress to do and that is to amend the Con- 
stitution. 

It is a privilege and a delight to suppert such legislation 
happily and heartily, and I am one of those Members of this 
House who earnestly look ferward to the day—and may it be 
soon—when the coordinate branch will adopt this measure, 
and I fervently pray that it may soon be written into the law 
of the land. 

Mr. McSWALN. Mr. Speaker, I am taking advantage of the 
permission to extend my remarks for the purpose of a brief 
review of the debate upon the proposed child-labor-amendment 
to the Oonstitutien. It is very unfortunate that a measure of 
this vast, far-reaching consequence to our whole constitutional 
fabric should have been foreed by a special rule into the 
narrow limits of a six-hour debate. Sometimes we spend a 
whole week considering a single appropriation bill, providing 
fer the work of a single department of the Government for 
only one year. Yet we are spending only one day upon the 
consideration of this proposed amendment that is bewnd to 
affect the entire future ef this Nation for hundreds of years. 
Members of Cengress and members of-the various State jegista- 
tures and private citizens who are interested in ‘this 'far- 
reaching and fundamental question of constitutional policy 
should go back to the history of this Government, certainly to 
the very beginnings of cooperation between the various colonies 
when they were protesting against British legislation and 
seeking peaceful relief, without any thowght whatever of 
independence. 

They should study how this movement gradually developed 
into a fairly well-organized public opinion throuchont all the 
Golonies to resist with force, if need be, the unjust and unfair 
and unconstitutional acts of the British Parliament and orders 
of the British’ Orown. They should then ‘trace this movement 
until it eventuated in the resolntion for independence, and when 
independence was finally acknowledged for 13 separate and 
sovereign States by the treaty of peace of 1782 the weaknesses 
and the strength of' the Government by the Congress under the 
Articles of Confederation should be studied. It should be then 
considered hew patriotic farseeing statesmen perceived the im- 
possibility of peace and prosperity under the confederation and 
began to agitate for a more perfect Union. Especially should 
they «study the debates in the Constitutional Convention at 
Philadelphia in 1787, and the diseussions in the Pederalist: pa- 
pers written by Jay, Madison, and Hamilton, and the debates 
in the conventions of all the States called to ratify the Constitu- 
tion as compiled: by Jonathan Dlliott. 

REASON FOR AND PURPOSE OF FIRST 10 AMENDMENTS 

The ‘full significance of the first 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution ‘should be understood. “While these were ratified by 
the State legislatures after the Constitution had been ftself put 
in operation, yet in a certain substantial sense these amend- 
merits formed reservations and adopted by the States 
in connéction with ratification. These first 10 amendments, 
ordinatily called the Bill of Rights, are especially designed 
to restrict and to limit and to confine the powers and preroga- 
tives of the Federal Government ‘to the strict and express letter 
of the ‘Constitution. ‘While in all probability the courts would 
have ‘held that the Federal’ Government could have no power 
except: that expressly comferred ‘by the Constitution, yet the 
first 10 amendments, and especially the tenth amendment itself, 
makes unmistakably plain the thought of the fathers and 
founders, that the Federal.Government was to have limited 
powers, and that the yast reservoir of popular severeignty 
should remain, and remain forever, with the people ef the sev- 
eral States. 

BOTH, PROPONENTS AND OPPONENTS OF CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT EQUALLY 
SINCERE FRIENDS OF CHILDREN AND FUTURE OF OUR COUNTRY 

Throughout .the.dehate on the subject of the child labor 
amendment the sincerity and the friendship of these of : us 
who have oppesed.the, adoption of the amendment to the in- 
terests.of unfortunate children .and their equally unfortunate 
parents has pet been questioned, We of, the oppesition love 
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and next of large numbers of families composing State 


interest and information to handle these matters. 


from those several States. 
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childhood and children and recognize their valve to the future 


and recognize that their strength, both physical and moral, 
are; essential to the well-being of the future. We are opposed, 
just as intensely and sincerely as thuse who favor this unmrend- 


ment, to exploiting child laber, te continuously confining 
children wnder impreper sanitary and moral surremdinys. 


Our opposition to these things is admittedly sincere. The whole 
issue is as to which is the best way to arrive at the praise- 
worthy result desired equally by both sides. We, of the oppesi- 
tion, contend that it is unwise and ultimately may prove highly 


dangerous, and will certainly establish a dangerous precedent, 
to seek to regulate this matter under Federal power conferred 


by a. constitutional amenmiment. We insist that “the evil is 
wrought for want of thought, as well #8 want of feeling.” We 
insist that the American people are composed first of families 

s, and 
then the States collectively have created a Federal Government 
for the purpese of exercising certain limited powers over muat- 
ters that ure interstate and international. 


OPPOSITION PROMPTED BY PRINCIPLE—THE WAYS AND MEANS OF AaCCUM- 


PLISUING THE RESULT DESIRED I8 THE ONLY QUESTION 

We of the opposition wish to have the country understand 
and we now solemnly record it to be read for all time to come, 
that our view is that all of these problems and questions relat- 
ing to matters peculiarly domestic and international should be 


controlled by the States and by the States only and our reasons 


are numerous and are sound both severally amd collectively. 
First, we feel that the States are better qualified both from 
AS a general 
average there are more than ten times as many members of 
the State legisiative bodies as there are Members of Congress 
We Members of Congress certainly 
ean not afford to arrogate to ourselves a more genuine and 
burning interest in the welfare of the children than the State 
legislators feel. Further, can we afford to claim that we 
know and understand ‘better what is for the tnterest of the 
children and of the future of the country with respect to chile 
labor than .ihe members of.the State legislatures? I do no 
see how those favoring the amendment can go before the 
people of their several districts when. presenting candidates 
fer the several State Jegislatures and say in effect that these 
10. men seeking to represent the people in the State legisla- 
tures do net uaderstand and do net have the same interest in 
the protection of child life and the future of our country ws 
well as the single Member of Congress. (In the next place we 
hold that it. is seund demecracy taught by both Jeffersen ane 
Hamilton, by both Washingten and Patrick Henry, by both 
Gouverneur Morris and George Mason, by both Ndward:' Rat- 
ledge, of South Carolina, and John Jay, of New York; by 
both Governor Clinton, of New York, and Judge James Wilson, 


of Pennsylvania, that govermment and its processes, that the 


motive for laws and for their enforeement, should ‘spring up 


from the fountainhead of poplar demand and approval, rather 


than deseend frum the imperial heights of Federal authority. 

‘Lo, be perfectly plain, we believe with these great fathers of 
American democracy that the individual citizens have respon- 
sibility and these citizens callectively in their States have 
responsibility, and, Haat these: citizens, both individualty and col- 
lectively, can net develop and strengthen their capacity for self- 
government in any other way than: by exercising the right of 
self-government. Therefore we, believe. that self-government is 
not only a right and privilege but it is-equaily a duty and ano 
obligation. 

SELF-PEVELOPMENT [8S THE BASIS OF DEMOCHRACT 

Holdimg this view of life, which is the justification for demo- 
cratic institutions, we can not separate the child from the 
parent, and we can not delimit child Iife from home life, and 
we believe ‘that the parent influence and the home influence 
are more powerful factors in the fermation of character, an 
essential consideration for life’s duties, than even the terelier 
and the school. Therefore we hold that the school is but to 
enlarge and amplify and carry on the foundation work that 
the home and the parents have laid. ‘Therefore we hold that if 
the parents, who are aiso citizens, and who can not separate 
their duties as citizens from their feelings as parents, are not 
permitted and expected to exercise their polftical influence and 
power to bring about better conditions within their several 
States for their children by agitating and working and _ sacri- 
ficing for better schools and better teachers and shorter ‘hours 
for labor and better conditions for labor, then these parents 
will have lost that independence and initiative and self-assert- 
iveness which are indispensably necessary to constitute char- 
acter, to constitute manly manhood and womanly womanhood ; 
then these ‘parents cam not and will not exert that formative 
influence in the hope that made the generations great aud 
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powerful which developed during the colonial and during the | despots. Those above them are too busy to supervise them, 


Revolutionary periods and during the successive periods in our | The result is the evil of bureaucratic government. 


nutional history until the paternalistic and patronizing proc- 

esses of government begin to supplant the activities and inde- 

pendence of the individual citizen. 

WHY THE POWER TO REGULATE CHILD LABOR SHOULD NOT BE VESTED IN 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

Again we submit that it is a physical impossibility for the 
lrederal agencies, either legislative or administrative, to do 
nearly so well with these matters such as child labor as the 
States themselves can do and now are doing in the aggregate. 
It must be remembered that time and time again during the 
debate facts and figures were cited to show that the majority 
of the States have legfslation now establishing standards for 
child labor up to 18 years. That nearly all the States regulate 
child labor up to 14 years. That most of the children classed 
as occupied and laboring in gainful pursuits are. working on 
the farms, and everybody admitted during the debate, and 
everybody with common sense will admit, that farm labor does 
not hurt children—physically, morally, or intellectuaily. It is 
out in the open and in the sunshine where health and strength 
are gained. It is in contact with the elemental forces of 
nature and is thus the very foundation for intellectual attain- 
ment and character building. The child who learns to till the 
soil, to sow the seed, to cultivate the plant, and to reap the 
fruits and seeds at harvest is thus in his personal experience 
running the gamut of the entire developmental experience of 
the human race, and that child with that foundation is pre- 
pared to assimilate and to profit by the multifarious inventions 
of a highly civilized society. It was argued that very few 
States ure behind the standards, and it is notable that these 
delinquent States were not named. The whole proposition can 
be well summed up in the unrecorded utterance of a proponent 
of the measure: 

We know the States are making progress, and we realize that ulti- 
mately all the States will come up to the standard, but some of them 
are too slow, and we propose to put the Federal fire on their backs. 

This is Prussianism, pure and simple. Such sentiments are 
not American democracy. Such ideas are repugnant to repub- 
lican institutions. We all understand that democratic govern- 
ments do not make the swiftest progress in civilization; we 
understand that republican governments are not the most effi- 
cient and wisest ; but we also understand, and feel with a deep- 
rooted conviction, with even religious fervor, that democracy 
and republicanism constitute a great school, a system of self- 
discipline, a nation-wide university, in which the individual 
citizen is being constantly trained and developed and his child, 
in turn, trained by the same educational processes of doing 
civic duty where the father and mother leave it off at death. 
Democratic institutions exist for the individual citizens in their 
separate capacities and not for the governmental machinery in 
a collective capacity. The strength of America does not con- 
sist in the strength of the Federal Government, in the power of 
our Army and our Navy, in the dignity and wisdom and knowl- 
edge of the Supreme Court; but it does consist in the moral 
fitness, in the brain power, in the patriotic purpose, and in the 
capacity for intelligent cooperation on the part of the men and 
the women who are the mothers and the fathers of the children 
of to-day; and these children, in turn, will be the citizens and 
mothers and fathers of to-morrow. 

DANGERS OF CENTRALIZATION AND-BURBAUCRACY UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED, 
THEN WHY NOT STOP HBRE AND NOW? 

We can not make it too plain nor emphasize it too strongly 
that every speaker who discussed this child-labor-amendment 
question, both those in favor of it and those against it, called 
attention to the dangers of centralizing governmental power at 
Washington. They all without a single exception admitted that 
this centralization has already gone so far that the Federal 
Government can hardly function. The demands upon it are 
so multifarious and vast and numerous as to make it practi- 
cally and physically impossible for the various governmental 
agencies to meet these demands. 

Kirst of all we were told that Congress itself can not give 
proper consideration to the legislation pressing for action under 
the existing Federal constitutional powers. Already about 
15,000 bills have been introduced into the present Congress, and 
hundreds of bills are before single committees, and these same 
committees hardly have time to give hearings or consideration 
to more than two or three general bills at a session of Congress. 
It is admitted that the executive branch of the Government is 
unwieldy. The President can not find time to consider the vol- 
ume of international and national problems pressed upon him. 
The result is that each of the heads of the various executive 
departments is a petty president. The result is that the heads 
of the several bureaus in the executive departments become 
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Everybody 
inside of Congress and many outside of Congress knows that the 
Federal Government is no longer a government of laws but a 
government of men, and the men are the heads of the bureaus, 
and government by these men is called bureaucratic. Those 
citizens who have had experience with the Federal Income Tax 
Bureau begin to know something of what bureaucracy is. It 
is bureaucracy that ultimately leads to the spoils system; that 
leads ultimately to official corruption, and official corruption 
ultimately leads to popular discontent; popular discontent in 
turn will result in either upheaval or overthrow, or in sup- 
pression by organized power; that is, by the use of the stern 
steel hand of militarism. These are not mere imaginary evils. 
Those who read the debates in the Constitutional Convention 
and the discussions in the Federalist will see that the wise men 
of that day established checks and balances in government to 
offset the weaknesses and corruption of human nature. 
DUPLICATION BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF STATE ACTIVITIES PILES THD 
TAX PYRAMID HIGHER 

In addition to the physical impossibility of wise and intelli- 
gent legislation by Congress and the dangers of corruption 
and ultimate militarism resulting from a bureaucratic govern- 
ment there is the enormous burden of taxation entailed by 
centralizing governmental activities. The citizens who pay 
taxes into the Federal Treasury also pay taxes into the State 
treasury, and if the Federal Government is to duplicate the 
activities of the States, then the taxpayer will be supporting 
two machines which perform the same service. That explains 
why the tax bill of the Nation has grown so enormously in 
the last 10 years. It is due to the increase of bureaus and 
the multiplication of activities by both the State governments 
and the Federal Government. The question is, Is there a need 
for both pursuing the same line and trying to perform the 
Same service? For illustration, these last 10 years the cost 
of the Federal activities, entirely leaving out the interest on 
the public debt created by the World War, has been multi- 
plied by three. At the same time the cost of the State gov- 
ernments has been multiplied by two. I think it can be stated 
without suecessful contradiction that the State governments 
can administer laws relating to domestic matters far more 
economically than can the Federal Government, and at the 
same time obtain as great, if not a greater, degree of efficiency. 

Shall the unifying, centralizing, consolidating process go on 
until the States are purely geographical subdivisions, with no 
power, purpose, or privilege? Shall the Federal Government 
send a preconsul or proctor with an army of Federal funce- 
tionaries to administer Federal laws on every detail of life 
and business within the States? 

THE SOLUTION OF THE WHOLE QUESTION 


The way to bring up the few backward States is to get in 
touch with and encourage the progressive forces in those States 
to bring upon public sentiment pressure demanding State legis- 
lation to correct the trouble. In this way the adult citizens 
who vote do the work, and thus are strengthened and become 
better parents and home makers and patrons of schools and 
better church members and better citizens by reason of strength 
developed by the struggle in contending for a worthy civic 
measure. Having procured its enactment, they cooperate in its 
enforcement and the expense of administering such a law so 
procured is relatively small. There are State policemen and 
constables. and sheriffs always close at hand, and the State 
courts near by to punish violations. But how different is the 
case of Federal administration. 

At least an average of one inspector to each of 3,000 counties 
will be required. The vast expense of such force with the 
overhead office personnel here in Washington will be another 
huge tax burden. Those charged with violations with prosecut- 
ing witness will be carried in many instances 100 miles and 
more for trial at a Federal court, all at the expense of the Fed- 
eral Treasury. The expense is only equaled by the hardship. 

THE POWER PROPOSED BY THE AMENDMENT IS TOO BROAD 


Earnest efforts were made to reduce the age from 18 to 16 
years and to exclude labor of children on the farm where they 
reside, or in the place of business or on the farm of the parent. 
Also amendment was sought to require that the proposed amend- 
ment be submitted to conventions called in the several States to 
consider the question. But all these were voted down, as will 


appear by reference to CONGRESSIONAL REcorD on pages 7289, 
7292, 7293, and 7294. 

It was conceded by the advocates of the measure that there 
is no necessity for congressional legislation affecting farm labor 
or in the home of the parents. Yet the power will exist by this 
amendment ratified to regulate or prohibit the washing of dishes 
or sweeping floors or building fires in the home. It can be 
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employed to reguiate labor of persons under 1S years of age 
in such a way as to cripple, if not ruin, farming by small far'm- 
ers, working a few acres of their own or rented land by the 
labor of themselves, assisted by their wives and children. And 
this would apply especially to the small cotten farmer. The 
father can do the heavy plowing, but the hoeing and picking | 
are relatively light work and children when not in school can 
properly be employed to chop cotton in the summer and to pick 
its fleecy locks in the autumn. I began chopping and picking cot- 
ton when quite small, perhaps 7 or 8 years old. Tt was healthful 
exercise ; IT was contributing to my own support. I was learn- 
ing many useful, indeed, necessary things, and I was thus kept | 
out of mischief. There is a lot of mandlin sentiment mani- 
fested about the million child workers in America, when, in fact, 
more than half of them are on farms, thus having the chance of 
a start to be somebody physically, mentally, morally, and finan- 
cially. Of course, there are evils in congested industrial centers, 


WHY PLACE ALL OUR EGGS IN THE FEDERAL BASKET 


It seems that every motive and consideration—such as hon- 
esty, economy, safety, and efficiency—should prompt the people 
ot the States to keep governmental powers and not transfer 
same to the Federal Government. But one other consideratien 
should also be controlling. That applies to the right and power 
to decide and manage all internal, demestic, local matters ac- 
cording to peculiar local tradition, sentiment, interest, or situa- 
tion. Would the people of California be pleased to have Con- 
gress pass a law requiring all public scheols to admit all 
Japanese children, or permitting all Japanese, though not citi- 
zeus, to acquire title te land? States like California can con- 
trol their own affairs if they will step centralizing power in 
Washington by Federal amendment or otherwise. Why should 
a farmer, owning his own land and thus able to control all his 
farm operations, deed his land to an agricultural corporation, 
peol his capital with all his neighbors, and thereafter try to 
run his farm by the orders of the corporate board of directors? 


HOW SHALL WE CONSERVE THE FUTURE? 


The motive back of the agitation to amend the Constitution 
so as to give Congress the power to regulate or prohibit child | 
labor is to conserve the strength of the children in order that 
the men and women of the future may be strong, But if the 
process of consolidating power at Washington be so encouraged 
by this additional increase of Federal power as to result in the 
final. overthrow of the efficacy and efficiency of the State gov- 
ernments, and thus destroy their power to protect, or their 
stimulus to be concerned with, the child life, the home life, the 
economic independence, the personal liberty, the individual free- 
dom of all the people—men, Women, and children—within their 
respective borders; and if the very hugeness of the consolidated 
Federal branches of governnrent—legislative, execufive, ond | 
judicial, and especially the administrative bureaus—vested 
with large discretion, thus permitting personal government and 
ending the eperation of general laws, then what will be condi- 
tion of the country? Then who will be shown to have been the | 
true conservators of the future? Then who will be proven to | 
be the genuine friends of childhood and of womanhood and of 
manhood? Would it net be better to let all the 48 States con- 
tinue to manage all such matters, according to their slightly 
varying standards, but all according to the great American 
principle of independence? Would it not be better to rely upon 
the love of parents for their offspring, thus prompting them to 
elect State legislatures with intimate knowledge to deal with 
domestic questions? Would it not be better to permit a sort of 
rivalry between the States in the race of progress? Do not 
counties and towns and communities advance fastest when they 
vie with other eounties and towns and communities? Will it 
be wise to reduce all progress to a dead level? In fact, will 
the individual ambition be stimulated by a nation-wide order 
to pay taxes and obey bureaus, as men and women are now 
stimulated by town meetings, and county conventions, and State 
legislatures, discussing, resolving, and legislating according to 
the local needs, the popular sentiment, and the common desire 
for progress and advancement? 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, we have now reacted the point 
where we are to vote on House Joint Resolution 184, proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. We are 
now called upon to decide whether or net we “ deem it neces- 
sary” to propese this proposition to the several States for their 
ratification. 

This resolution provides: 

Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age: 


Much valuable discussion has been had on this resolution, and 
strong arguments have been made fot and against it. I have 
always felt so strongly favorable to the young life in America 








|} able to such a policy. 
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that it has been hard for me to keep an open mind for the fair 
consideration of this resolution. I believe that children should 
be protected from employers who would, at the expense of child 
development and health, convert their energies into commercial 
gain. I believe every child should be afforded an opportunity 
to attend school and prepare for life’s battle. 

Much sentiment in a general way has been created through- 
out the country for legislation along these lines. Women's 
clubs have taken an active and commendable part in order that 
these ends may be reached. In response to communications 
from them TI have uniformly expressed myself as being favor- 
Twenty-three separate resolutions, all 
differing in words, have been introduced in the House in the 
Sixty-eighth Congress proposing child-labor amendments to the 
Constitution. The one now before us was selected out of that 
number by the Judiciary Committee to be considered by the 
House. Article V of the Constitution provides: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem. it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution. 

This implies more than a mere submission by Congress of a 
proposition to the States for their ratification. When a con- 
stitutional amendment is proposed and submitted by Congress 
to the States this proposal carries with it the solemn declara- 
tion of Congress that two-thirds of “ both Houses shall deem it 
necessary.” Never in the history of our Government have the 
legislatures of the several States failed to ratify any amend- 
ment proposed to the Consfitution by Congress, and it is only 
reasonable to believe that this one will be ratified if proposed, 

Let us look to the terms of this resolution and see what 
powers of government the Congress would have the States trans- 
fer from the control of the people, where these powers are now 
Jodged, to the already strongly centralized Federal Government 
at Washington, and this for all time to ceme, Congress shall 
have power to (first) “limit,” (second) “ regulate,” and (third) 
“ prohibit ” the labor of all persons under 18 years of age. This 
means that the national lawmaking body here in Washington 
could and would pass.a Federal statute and therein prescribe 
the number of hours, how. where, when, and under what condi- 
tions the fathers and mothers from Maine to California and 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico might engage their children 


| and young men and young women up to 18 years of age in labor. 


It also means that these persons—sons and daughters wonder 18 
years of age of these fathers and mothers—might by Congress 
be prohibited from doing any labor whatever. Such are the 
powers by this resolution proposed te be taken from the parents 
and from the States and handed ever forever to the guardian- 
ship of the National Government. To my mind this is an appall- 
ing situation you recommend by this resolution for the States 
to assent to, 

The several States. have the power, and have always had the 
power, to limit, regulate, and prohibit the laber of persons under 
18 years of age and people over 18 years of age, as necessities 
might require. This can be done by a simple act of the legisla- 
ture. In this humane age, in this age of charity, fraternalisim, 
and brotherhood, during recent years the several States have 
provided laws to protect children as the varied conditions de- 
manded. These laws may be changed, modified, strengthened, or 
repealed by the legislature as conditions change. 

One State needs laws to protect its children in one line of 
employment, and another State in another kind of employment. 
Maine and Massachusetts do not know what kind of labor from 
which ehildren in Mississippi should be protected, ner does 
Mississippi know the kind of laws California should have for 
child protection. The great manufacturing centers of the East, 
the great cities like New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, cities 
containing millions of peoples, can ndt know what child labor 
laws are best suited to Mississippi and other sparsely settled 
States; and yet you prepose by this resolution to intrust the 
making of laws controlling the labor of all persens under 18 
years of age for all the States to Congress, but few Members 
of which could possibly be personally acquainted with the cen- 
ditions and needs of the various States. 

Mr. Speaker, I could view the proposition we are now con- 
sidering with less concern if the people could speak directly on 
whether or not they would approve by convention the granting 
of this power to Congress, instead of leaving this duty to the 
legislatures which are net elected on the issue; I could feel 
more favorable to the resolution if the ace to which Congress 
should control, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persens wader 
18 years of age were lowered, or if the power of Congress were 
limited to controlling, regulating, and prohibiting labor of per- 
sons under 18 years of age in factories, mines, mills, other like 
em and hazardous occupations. 

An amen t to this resolution was offéred by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Garretr] proposing to leave the 
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ratification of this constitutional amendment to “ conventions 
selected by the qualified electors of the several States” instead 
of leaving its ratification to the legislature, as provided in the 
resolution. The reason and justice of this course is plain. 
It would give the people a chance to speak directly on whether 
or not they wish to surrender the absolute control of the labor 
of persons under 18 years of age and intrust it to the guardian- 
ship of Congress. If the convention method were adopted for 
the ratification of the amendment, candidates to the conven- 
tions would go before the people, one candidate for the ratifi- 
cation and another against it, and by the ballot the peoples of 
the several Slates could speak directly for their preference, 
those favoring the ratification of the amendment voting for the 
candidate to the convention who favored it and those opposed 
to the ratification voting for the candidate who opposed its 
ratification. In this way when the members of the convention 
were elected they could know that they voiced the sentiment 
and wishes of the people who sent them there. 

If the amendment is to be passed on by the legislatures, there 
is no assurance whatever that these legislatures would speak 
the wishes of the peoples in the several States, because many 
of the legislatures in the various States which would be called 
on to pass upon the ratification of this amendment will have 
been elected before this issue has become a fact; in truth, many 
legislatures that may be called upon to ratify or reject this 
proposed amendment have already been elected. Therefore 
this particular proposition would not have been in the minds 
of the people when they were choosing their legislators. 

The amendment by Mr, Garrett was rejected, and the masses 
of the people were denied the right to have any direct voice 
in saying whether or not they desired the incorporation into 
the fundamental law of their land the principles set forth in 
this proposed amendment. This, to my mind, was a grave mis- 
take on the part of Congress, and expresses a lack of con- 
fidence in the people to directly do their own choosing, 

Another amendment was proposed by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MacLarrerty] to reduce the age limit con- 
tained in the resolution from 18 to 16 years. This change 
was adopted in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, but was rejected by the House on a roll- 
eall vote. It seems to me that this was a grave error in the 
House holding the age of persons at 18 years, instead of re- 
ducing it to 16 years, when it is considered that the Congress 
will have the absolute power to control, regulate, and prohibit 
the labor of all such persons. 

It is a well-known fact that many boys who grow up on the 
farms are strong and capable of rendering valuable and effi- 
cient service long before they have reached the age of 18 years. 
I lived on a farm myself until after I reached my majority. 
By the time I was 18 years of age I had actively participated 
in making at least 10 crops. I was as large in size and as 
strong physically before I was 18 years old as I have ever 
been at any other period in my life, and I attribute this largely 
to the fact that I had had the wholesome and benefical exercise 
of performing the duties that came to my lot. There are 
many other lines of employment which a boy under 18 years 
of age is as capable of performing as he ever is at any age in 
his life, and this without injuring him one particle in health, 
development, or mind, 

Another amendment to this resolution was proposed by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwarn]— 
the labor of any child In the house or business, or on the premises 
connected therewith, of the parent or parents. 

This amendment was rejected by the Committee of the Whole 
Llouse. 

The gentleman from Virginia, Governor MoNnrTaGuR, on a 
motion to recommit the bill, proposed— 
but not the labor of such persons (all persons under 18 years of age) 
in the homes and on the farms where they reside. 


It certainly seems to me that this last provision should be 
adopted and the control of persons on the farms and in the 
homes not be intrusted to the Federal Government at Wash- 
ington. 

The advocates of this proposed constitutional amendment will 
tell you that it is not the purpose at present to interfere with 
laber on the farm. Yet I say to you that I do not believe it is 
far distant in the future until we will have clamoring at the 
doors of Congress organized efforts to coerce Congress into 
enacting laws, if this amendment becomes a part of the Con- 


stitution, to say te the fathers and mothers on the farms what - 


service their children shall do and shall not do. We have heard 
complaints during the debate on the resolution that the south- 
ern farmers were overworking their children on the farm. I 


voted for each of these propositions to liberalize and make more 
sane this proposed amendment. I could do no more. 

The 1920 census shows that there were 1,060,858 children 
from 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, who were gainfully em- 
ployed in 1920; that 647,309 of these, or 61 per cent, were 
engaged in agricultural pursuits; and that 413,549 were engaged 
in nonagricultural pursuits. It would be idle to suppose that 
Congress, given the power, would not shortly begin to limit, 
regulate, and prohibit children from working on the farms 
under the direction of their parents. 

I have never known any power to be given to Congress 
which was not speedily exercised by it. I know of many in- 
stances in my section of the country where it is a hard problem 
for families with the aid of the members of thesé families 
under 18 years of age to make a living. If we are to authorize 
Congress to exercise the control of these persons, as this amend- 
ment would empower it, who is going to feed, clothe, and care 
for these children until they have passed out of the reach 
and control of Congress? I venture the assertion that within 
a few years after Congress begins to exercise its powers of 
this amendment that the natural and necessary counterpart 
to the laws which it may enact in regard to children would 
be a law providing millions of dollars in pension to care for 
families which can not make a living for themselves because 
they are prohibited from engaging in labor by the Federal 
Government. 

If this resolution becomes a part of the Constitution, cer- 
tainly Congress will enact laws to put it into effect. What 
provisions will these laws contain? No one doubts that they 
will provide that before a person who comes within the range 
of these statutes can engage in labor he must first obtain 
a certificate from a Federal agent certifying that he is of 
lawful age, physically fit, and has reached the proper degree 
of educational advancement to entitle him to engage in the 
occupation specified. Without this certificate he will be un- 
able, without violating the law, to engage his service, and 
those who employ him will be unable, without violating the 
law, to give him employment. The Federal agent will have 
charge of these qualifications and not the parents. Througli 
this method the Federal Government will force entrance into 
educational fields of the State, and thereby indirectly usurp 
the control of our entire educational systems. Because of these 
limitations many families for lack of labor on the part of 
members of those families under 18 years of age will find 
themselves unable to provide the necessaries of life. If this 
condition existed it would force Congress to enact pension 
laws to care for families upon which they have brought desti- 
tution. Millions of dollars will be necessary to meet the de- 
mands thus made. 

This is fine idealism, but we are getting away from the 
honored and accepted truth that through honest work will the 
necessaries of life be provided. Too, somebody must pay the 
bills, and, of course, this will fall to the lot of the already over- 
burdened taxpayers, who must suffer because of the folly of 
government we have committed. 

I make these predictions in the light of the declared policy of 
some of the advocates who are fostering propaganda for this 
measure, and I might add as a prediction that in the very near 
future much pressure will be brought to bear on Congress to 
enact old age and other similar pension laws for our country.. 

If this proposed amendment becomes part of the Constitu- 
tion it will be necessary for Congress to create another bureau 
with its horde of agents and employees to put into effect the 
laws which it will enact. It will be necessary to send Federal 
agents into every part of the United States to supervise the 
parents and see that they do not violate the statutes enacted 
to control their children. Every time that a father or mother 
violated such statutes it would be possible to haul him or her 
into the Federal court to answer a charge of disobedience of 
the Federal law. 

The time has come when Congress is bombarded by well- 
organized effort for any measure that the particular orgniza- 
tion wants put over. I have noticed that these bombardments 
usually get results. I feel that Members are sometimes swept 
off their feet and away from their better Judgments in casting 
their votes because of these conditions, and the consequences 
that will await them at the next election should they, in their 
best judgment for the good of the country, cast their votes 
contrary to the demands of this pressure. 

Various reasons have been assigned by various Members as 
to why they propose to vote for this resolution, Seme say that 
we had a Federal statute until it was declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court which was similar to the power pro- 
posed to be taken over by this amendment. That is not true, 
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The child labor law applied only to labor in mills, canneries, 
factories, workshops, manufacturing establishments, mines, 
and quarries, and this only to the age of 16 years, This pro- 
posed amendment simply takes over a child from the stand- 
point of labor up to 18 years, and for every purpose. 

Another thing. Congress could repeal a statute, but a con- 
stitutional amendment once adopted is for all time to come. 
Different Members have assigned different reasons as to why 
they intend voting for this resolution. Some have said they 
are only passing it on to the States for their action. They are | 
passing it on to the States with the solemn declaration that 
they have “found it necessary.” One Member, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, Mr. Vicror Beroerr, said: 


It is a socialist amendment, and that is why I am for it. 

Certainly we are going far adrift in incorporating such a 
proposition in our Constitution. It has been said: 

That government is best which lies closest to the people. 

Thomas Jefferson has said: 

Governments should not be founded on confidence in men, but on 
jealousy of power. 


That is, that the people will do well not to trust the powers 
of government into hands that do not know, but keep them 
within their own control. 

I have not lost faith in the fathers and mothers of the land 
or in the love they have to care for, protect, and educate their | 
own children. I believe they will do a better part for | 


children under the guidance of the impelling forces of the in- 
herent paternal love than can ever be done for their children 
under the guidance of Congress through its Federal agents, who 
will have authority to go into and interfere with the conduct of 
everyone in the land. I am not willing as a representative 
of my people to cast my vote for any such proposition as the 
resolution which we are now toe vote on. I shall, therefore, 
even if I stand with a small minority, cast my vote aguinst 
this resolution with the confident belief that the future will 
see the wisdom of the course I have taken. 

If we have confidence in the people to act intelligently for 
themselves on any governmental function, there is no necessity 
for the National Government to demand from the people in the 
States that the authority to control the labor of all persons up 
to 18 years of age be taken out of the hands of the fathers 
and mothers and of the States and be intrusted fo Congress. 
Forty-six out of the 48 States have already enacted 
regulatory laws, 18 States have already risen to the high de- 
gree of regulation which the advocates of this measure claim 
to be essential to the welfare of children. Legislation by the 
States along this line has been rapidly advancing, and during 
the last five years many States have enacted much legislation 
for the welfare of children. My own State of Mississippi during 
the session of the legislature which has just adjourned placed 
upon the statute books a law to protect the children in that 
State from labor calculated to be injurious to them. 

I do no believe, in this enlightened age, when the spirit of 
altruism and concern for the welfare of others is so general, 
that a condition injurious to the child life of America can 
go long without remedy at the hands of the several States, 
If one-tenth of the pressure that has been exerted on Congress 
to bring about this revolutionary constitutional amendment 
had been directed to the legislatures: in the States where the 
child-labor evil exists no instance would to-day be without 
remedy by State legislation. 

I believe that the several States should deal with the child- 
labor problems existing in the several States. I have as much 
confidence in the men who compose the various legislatures, 
and who understand the problems of child labor at their doors, 
as I do in the Members of Congress who do net understand 
the conditions with which they are net acquainted. I believe 
that the child-labor questions in the States should be left to 
the States themselves. In recent years we have seen our 
National Government taking a hand in controlling and regulat- 
ing almost every activity in life. We have seen it establish 
bureau after bureau, each with its hundreds of agents who go 
among the people prescribing, directing, and interfering with 
the commonest affairs of everyday life. These same agents 
have been given the power by laws and regulations to place 
fines upon our people for supposed violations of Federal laws 
and regulations, and this without trial or a hearing before any 
court in the land. The whim, judgment, or conclusion of these 
agents are the only considerations on which are based fines 
and penalties against the people. The citizen never has a 
voice or an opportunity to refute the charges of violating the 
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certain Federal laws and regulations. We have seen too much 
of this already. We are an overgoverned people. 

I came to Congress pledged against bureaucracy. I am 
determined to keep that pledge. Almost every experiment of 
the Federal Government in assuming to administer govern- 
mental functions which properly belong to States has proven 
a very poor success At the rate we are going in assuming 
to prescribe what people shall think, how they shall act, and 
the kind and nature of labor they shall perform, we will soon 
have reached the proficiency along these lines that was at- 
tained by Germany just before her downtall. Leave some field 
for individual initiative and activity to the people. This is 
necessary if we as a Nation are to live and protect those 
glorious principles on which our Government was founded and 
under which our people have grown to be the greatest, wisest, 
wealthiest, and most independent people the world has ever 
known. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privilege 
of extending my remarks, let me say that the gentleman from 
Ohio |Mr. Foster], who brings this amendment into the House 
and is the author of the report from the committee, has the 
following to say on page 6 of the report: 

THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE WORKING CHILDREN 

Of the 1,060,858 children 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, who were 
reported by the census to be “ gainfully employed” in 1920, 647,309, 
or 61 per cent, were in agricultural pursuits and 413,549 were in non- 
agricultural pursuits. Since the employment of children in agriculture 
is usually on the home farm, is seasonal instead of continuous, and is 
out of doors, it is with reference to the more than 400,000 children in 
nonagricultural pursuits that the advocates of the Federal child labor 
amendment have been principally concerned. The occupations of these 
working children were as follows in 1920: 


Number and per cent distribution, by occupation, of children 10 to 15 years of age, in- 
clusive, engaged in selected nonagricultural pursuits, for the United States, 1920 


Per cent 
Occupation | Number | distribu- 
| tion 








All nonagricultural pursuits_.....---.. 413, 549 100. 0 
Messenger, bundle, and office boys and girl. _.__ Pa 48, 028 11.6 
Servants and waiters__ J ey ae re ee 41, 586 10.1 
Salesmen and saleswomen (stores).........................--.. 30, 370 7.3 
Clerks (except clerks in stores) ......-...... co. conn nnnnne-ane 22, 52k 54 
Cetton-mill operatives... = Se a a 21,875 4.3 
Mawpheres . 3566.51 2 SUC SS 2 Sa 20, 706 5.0 
lron and steel industry operatives........_.___._-. ddbindinh | 12,904 31 
Clothing-industry operatives......._.._..........---...----- il, 757 28 
Lumber and furniture industry operatives.................. __- | 10, 585 2.6 
Spam epenntieates : 4 hiS2.u. Stor... 2. ok _..-| 10,023 24 
Shoe-factory operatives... 2-4... -cccceccecckeeeccenceeencee } 7, 545 1.8 
Woolen and worsted mill operatives.....................------ 7,077 1.7 
Coal-mine operatives........ =. de ee 5, 850 1.4 
All other oceupations...................... gikcebin .-..-| 163,723 39. 3 














THE NUMBERS, BY DECADES, SINCE 1880 

The number of children in nonagricultural pursuits was smaller in 
1920 than in 1910 and 1900, but larger than the number so employed 
in 1880, as the following table shows: 


Number and per cent of children engaged in nonagricultural pursuits, 


1880 to 1920 
ec rereeestll tsissenessebessniseeneesineemceeniy 


Children 10 to 15 years of age, in- 











clusive 
Census year Engaged in nonagricul- 
Total tural pursuits 

number Steines ioe 

Number Per cent 
I ieiitibinnb sbtehicndeh tecctdbatnesovdsetel 12, 502, 582 413, 549 3.3 
Ti aencdhiong tthens ts pocalehtteedeecstke 10, 828, 365 657, 797 §.2 
nats Anta tn achat tenngeinianehnn Santee 9, 613, 252 686, 213 7.1 
EOE ES ED ewe ee 6, 649, 483 306, 504 6.0 


On the basis of these statements, which show that 3.3 per 
cent of the children of the United States were engaged in 
dangerous or unhealthy employments, I ask again how such a 
showing could make this a great national evil? We could be 
proud, indeed, if all the laws of the United States were enforced 
96.7 per cent; not perfect, but any business man would be 
satisfied with such a showing in his own business. Suppose 
we could boast of such a per cent of enforcement in the prohi- 
bition law or in any other law of the United States, the people 
would have reason to be satisfied. But, as a matter of fact, 
3.3 per cent is far too high as showing the true per cent of 
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children engaged in dangerous or unhealthy oecupations. Look | 
ut the above table showing the occupations which Mr. Foster | 
regards as dangerous or unhealthy for children. It shows a | 
total number of 413,549 children. But examine the occupations | 
and sec whether they are dangerous or unhealthy. In this | 
table are 48,028 engaged as messenger, bundle, and office boys | 
and girls; 41,586 as servants and waiters; 20,706 as newsboys; 
} r and furniture industry, 10,585. These occupations are 
not damgerous or deleterious to bealth. And when to this is 
added that every State in the Unien has a compulsory educa- 
tional law, with penalties upon the officers if they do not carry 


sULTTED, 


it out, thereby exeluding such work from children during the | 
school term-——varying from six to nine months during the | 
yeur—and in mest of the States, in addition, laws limiting the 


hours of employment, a large part of these employments must 
be eliminated, for a child can not work as a messenger or a3 a | 
waiter or as a newsboy when he is in school with a penalty on 
the officers to see that he is there. So that if it were admitted 
that 413,549 children were engaged in dangerous or unhealthy | 
oecupations the fact remains that during the school term they | 
could only be engaged in such after school hours and not dur- 
ing the whole day as intimated. | 
But, on the ether hand, take the number of children in those 
industries which this table shows are clearly dangerous or 
deleterious to health—coetton-mill operatives, 21.875; iron and | 
steel industry operatives, 12,904; clothing-industry operatives, | 


11,757; silk-mill operatives, 10,023; shoe-factory ee | 
7.45; woolen and worsted mill operatives, 7,077; coal-mine | 


eperatives, 5,850; making in all 77,081 of the 413,549 who are | 
engaged in really dangerous or unhealthy operations—and as to 
these the same principle must apply, that, being compelled to be 
in school by the laws of the States the greater part of the year, 
that term must be excluded from the time that they are sup- 
posed to be at werk; and enly after school hours could these 
children, under the law, be engaged in such work. Seventy- 
seven thousand and thirty-one is about six-tenths of 1 per cent 
of the total number of cliildren referred to—12.502,582—so that 
the proposition is reduced simply to this: That we are asked 
te amend the Constitution of the United States in order to hen- 
efit six-tenths of 1 per cent of the children of the United States 
whose health may be imperiled by engaging in these dangerous 
occupations. A great national evil! What a contention! What 
a result, shown from the very report of the gentleman from 
Ohio |[Mr. Foster] the ground for his amendment. This 
being the case, we must look for another reason for this pro- 
posed amendment. It is not found, as we have seen, in the great 
national evil of the improper employment of children, for we 
find that number is reduced to less than 1 per cent of the 
number of children in the United States. 

erhaps it may be found in the tens of thousands of in- 
spectors of children in the United States that weuld be brought 
into being by the passage of this amendment. This may be one 
of the causes which has induced it. Another bureau, or the | 
same Children’s Bureau, enlarged-until it is as large as the | 
Capitol Building itself as necessary te carry out this imperial 
project. Administrators, secretaries, heads of departments, and 
executive officers, and inspectors by the thousands would swell 
the number of Federal employees and serve to drain the pockets | 

the already ovyertaxed and overburdened people of. this | 
country, 

If it were right and proper and necessary to plaice the care of | 
children under the Federal Government instead of under the 
States because the States had failed to do them justice, what 
answer can we make to that? The answer is found in the fact | 
that while 1,060,858 children in 1920 were engaged in gainful | 
occupations, in 1910 there were 2,000,000 so engaged; that Is, 
in 10 years so strong and sweeping has been the sentiment of 
the people to blet out improper child labor that the number In 
10 years was reduced 100 per cent. Why this radical measure 
to prevent a great national evil, so called, which in 10 years 
was diminished 100 per cent? When victory has crowned the 
efforts of the States and child labor has been practically 
eliminated, why the change? If the States have eliminated ali 
but six-tenths of 1 per cent, can not they be trusted to do the 
rest? 

Twenty years ago some of the Southern States made no 
limitation on work of children in mines, facteries, or quar- | 
ries—no limitation of hours, no compulsory educational laws— 
and the cheap labor of those States was competing with that | 
of other States and had the effect of bringing much capital | 
from other quarters inte the South. Twenty years ago this | 
question was not a practical one in those States. It had not 
been bronght home to them as a practical subject of legislation, | 
because they had few, if any, manufactures. They were held 
up as awful examples of those who neglected the laws of 
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humanity, but they were new at the business. New England, 
from necessity, frem its very foundation was obliged te go 
to manufacturing. Great success has attended her efforts; and 
the question of laber, therefore, and of child labor, has been a 
practical one with them from the foundation of their States. 
And until recent years these Southern States knew nothing of 


| Such industries, and they were criticized for not having child 


laber laws. Law does not precede civilization and develop- 
ment. It follows in its wake. We had no laws governing the 
airplane 10 years ago, because we had no airplunes. But 


| laws have been enacted after they became living things and 


recognized as vehicles of commerce and war. 
such laws 10 years age. Two years ago we had no laws regn- 
luting radio, Now the calendars are filled with proposed laws 
to control that. 

The Southern States have made wonderful progress in ehild 


There were no 


| labor laws, in compulsory educational laws, in the limitations 


ot hours; and the State ef North Carolina passed in the years 
from 1916 to 1923 more child-labor laws than any State in the 
Union. . 


The proposed amendment is without merit. What is pro- 


| posed by it for the Federal Government has already been done 


by the States, and better done than the Federal Government 
The rights of childhood are best protected at 
home or near home, and the protection to the rights of children 
will be measured in efficiency and justice by the distance from 
the home. 

jut if everything which I have said above is without merit 
and not correct, this amendment is an outrageous attempt to 
despoil the people of their political birthright. Under it Con- 
gress would haye the power to declare that no boy or girl 
under 18 years of age could do any work in the home of the 
family, in the garden, at the stable, in the harvest field, or in 
the cornfield; taking away from the parents the right to con- 
trol the domestic work of their children up to 18 years of age, 
When I think of such a provision proposed in the Congress of 
the United States to a people who have been taught the prin- 
ciples of freedom and liberty from the words of Madison, Jeffer- 
son, Marshall, Randolph, and Patrick Henry, I feel like ex- 
claiming in the language of the great Virginian orator, who 
fired the hearts of our people to resistance to tyranny, “ Give 
me liberty or give me death.” 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, T regret that IT am not in aceord 
with my distinguished colleague from North Carolina |Mr. 
Pov] who has spoken in opposition to this amendinent. I have 
great respect for his opinion and his judgment and know that 
his opposition to this amendment does not voice a feeling in 
favor of the exploitation of children in industry, but is based 
upon other grounds sincerely and honestly entertained by him, 
I wish to say the same in regard to other Members opposing 
this amendiuent who entertain similar views, 

A compelling interest, however, in adequate laws for the pur- 
pose of controlling the employment of immature children in 
hazardous and burdensome eccupations pronipts me to vote to 
submit to the several States an amendment to the Constitution 
that would confer upon the Congress this power. It has twice 
undertaken to exercise this power with a feeling that such 
power was already vested in Congress. On two separate oc¢ca- 
sions has Congress acted wpon this nation-wide subject. tn 
1916, using the interstate commerce clause as the basis for legis- 
lation, an act was passed prohibiting the interstate shipment of 
goods manufactured in mills and factories employing children 
under 14 years of age, or children between 14 and 16 years of 
age at more than eight hours a day, or children between the 


| latter ages at night. 


I may point to my Democratic colleagues that this was passed 
by a Democratie Congress. President Wilson strongly urged 
and advocated such a measure. Pt was to him a Magna Charta 
for the childhood of the Republic. At the time of signing this 
act President Wilson said: 


I want to say that with real emotion I sign this bill because I 
know how long the struggle has been to secure legislation of this 
sort and what it is going te mean to the health and to the vigor 
of this country, and also to the happiness of those whom it affects. 
It is with genuine pride that I play my part in completing this legisla- 
tion. I congratulate the country and felicitate myself. 


This act was however, declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court in the case of Hammer against Dagenhart, which 
was decided on June 3, 1918, by a 5 te 4 decision. The 
court held that manufactured articles did not become the 
subject of interstate commerce until shipment began and there- 
fore the employment of children under the prohibited ages 
could net be subject to the jurisdiction of Congress, for the 
reason that their work upon such manufactured articles pre- 
ceded and was not a part of interstate commerce, 
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Again the Congress, responsive to an apparent nation-wide 
demand for child-labor legislation, in the revenue act of 1919 en- 
acted that any manufacturing establishment employing children 


under 14 years of age or employing children between 14 and 16 | 


years of age for more than eight hours a day or working them 
at night should pay a tax of 10-per cent upon gross produe- 
tion of their mines and factories. This act 


unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Bailey, Collector of Internal Revenue v. Drexel Furni- 
ture Co., upon the ground that under the Constitution the 


taxing power conferred upon Congress could not be resorted 
to as a means for preventing child labor in the mills and fac- 
tories of the several States. 

Both of these cases originated in own State of North 
Carolina, and in one of them, my present distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Hammer, who was then district attorney of the 
United States, was made a party and prepared and argued 
the case in support of the statute. 

I cite these former acts of Congress and these decisions of 


my 


our Supreme Court for the purpose of showing a national de- | 


sire for action by the Congress of the United States upon this 
subject. Both acts of Congress, that of 1916 and that of 1919, 
apparently met with a wide approval from the people. 

This amendment proposes merely to couser upon the Congress 
definitely and certainly, but with the approval of three-fourths 
of the States of the Union, the power to legislate on a subject 
in regard to which it was already thought Congress had suffi- 
cient power. This amendment proposes nothing more than to 
seitle definitely the question as to whether the Nation itself 
has the power through Congress to regulate the question of the 
employment of young children in gainful occupations and to 
regulate the hours of employment of minors under 18. 

It is urged against this amendment in the minority report 
filed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GraHAM] and 


in numerous speeches by other Members of the House that it | 


would destroy the dual form of our Government; that it would 
take from the States reserved powers that the States them- 
selves should employ; and that the control by the States over 
this question is vital to the very fundamental principles of our 
Government. Of course, no constitutional question is involved, 
for this itself is merely a proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

Again, it is urged that this amendment would give to Congress 
the right to regulate and prohibit the labor of minors under 
18 years of age, 
Congress, might be exercised to prohibit the working of children 
in agriculture in the several States, and under it legislation 
might be enacted that would prevent even the ordinary work 
of the child about its home and upon the farms. 

It is therefore important that we should most seriously con- 
sider whether or not this question involves a matter which 
should be the subject of national legislation. There is merit 
in the contention that our Constitution should not be amended 
too often and for too slight a reason. I believe I love the Con- 
stitution as much as any of my colleagues and I believe in the 
dual form of our Government. This great conception of gov- 
ernment has, indeed, made us a great Nation, and I would not 
willingly do anything or vote for anything that would destroy 
the powers of the States in matters that would affect the 
fundamental idea upon which this Nation was founded. 

I must be mindful, however, of the fact that the Constitution 
provides within itself for amendment. It was wonderfully 
conceived by our forefathers, but it is evident from the Con- 
stitution itself that they expected that as time passed and new 
problems confronted the peuple affecting their lives, their pur- 
suits, and their happiness, that it would be necessary to 
amend it. 

At the time the Constitution was adopted the 13 original 
States were sparsely settled. There were no manufacturing 
plants worth mentioning. Industry had not spread itelf over 
the Nation as it has to-day. There were no great congested 
centers of population. We were a pioneer people. There were 
no telegraphs... There were no telephones. There were no rail- 
roads. The steamboats had not been invented, and the meth- 
ods of communication were slow and uncertain. It is but 
natural that under those conditions the States should have 
been jealous of their reserved powers. To go from Washington 
to New York was a journey of many days. News traveled 
slowly. It traveled no faster than a man on horseback could 
carry it. A thing happening in Washington could not have 
been known in New York City fora number of days. A central 
Government in Washington remote from the States themselves 


was a matter of concern to all of the 13 original Common- 
wealths, 


was also declared | 


| 





| this 





and that this power, if conferred upon the | 


| termination as to the necessity for such laws. 
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[I appreciate the great structure erected by 


our forefathers 
as a framework for our Government, bat at the same time I 
can not yield to the view that in their wisdom they intended 
or conceived that it might not be necessary from time to time 
to transfer to the General Government powers that were then 
reserved to the States. To do so is to believe that no method 
was devised by which our Government could keep pace with 
the magic march of events. That they did so believe is 
evidenced by the fact that ample provision was made for the 


amendment of that instrument. 
Article IV of the Constitution provides specifically for amend- 


great 


ments. Amendments under this article may be proposed by 
the Congress whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem 
it necessary. They may be initiated by two-thirds of the legis- 
latures of the several States. The only limitation upon the 


power of amendments contained in this article or elsewhere in 
the Constitution is—- 


That no State without its consent shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate. 
In fact, the Constitution has been amended many times. 


Ten amendments were submitted immediately after the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution and others have followed from time 
to time when the necessity was deemed sufficient for them. 

The arguments against this amendment were used against the 
income-tax amendment, against the amendment of election of 
Senators by the people, aguinst the amendment conferring the 
right of suffrage upon women, and against the prohibition 
amendment. 

In fact it is a portion of the strength of this instrument that 
it dees provide for amendments upon proper occasions and for 
proper purposes. 

We should inquire, therefore, if the present amendment tn- 
volves a matter of national concern, over which the National 
Congress should exercise the right to legislate. Opponents of 
measure for the most part have recognized that child- 
labor legislation has become a necessity. In fact in the two 
cases in which the constitutionality of the acts of Congress 
relating to child labor were determined, we find judicial: de- 
In the case of 
Hammer v. Dagenhart, Justice Day, who delivered the opinion 
of the court, said: 


That there should be limitations upen the right to employ children 
in mines and factories in the interest of their own and the public 
welfare all will admit. That such employment is generaly deemed 
to require regulation is shown by the fact that the brief of counsel 


states that every State in the Union has a law upon the subject 
limiting the right to thus employ children. In North Carolina, the 
State wherein is located the factory in which the employment was 


had in the present case, no child under 12 years of age is permitted 
te work. 


And in the same case, Justice Holmes, delivering a dissenting 
opinion, stated: 


But if there is any matter upon which civilized countries have 
agreed—far more unanimously than they have with regard to intox!- 
cants and some other matters over which this country is now emotion- 
ally aroused—it is the evil of premature and excessive child labor. 
I should have thought that if we were to introduce our own moral 
conceptions where, in my opinion they do not belong, this was pre- 
eminently a case for upholding the exercise of all its powers by the 
United States. 


North Carolina has had many remarkable governors. Among 
these in the later years»was Gov. Locke Craig. He now resides 
in my home city of Asheville, N. ©. He was a great governor. 
In addition to a keen and discriminating intellect, he is a 
man of as noble a heart as I have ever known. He was 
Governor of North Carolina when its legislature convened in 
1915. He had seen something of the struggle of children. 
He had seen the effect of laying upon immature boys and 
girls the destroying hand of grinding teil. I do not mean 
by this that children should not work; that they should not 
do ordinary duties that come to them around the household 
or upon the farm; that they should not be trained to work, 
but I refer to the “hired man of 14 years of age ”—the boys 
and girls whose youth is denied them. Governor Craig had 
observed the blighting hand of toil «pon children. And in 
January 1915, he delivered a message to the General Assembly 
of that State. In this message he called the attention of 


the legislature to the child-labor problem, and he used this 
language : 


The factory is no place for the child. The drudgery of toil is not 
his rightful inheritance before his bones are hard and his muscles 
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If we grind the seed corn there will be a failure in the 
of men, 


are firm. 
( ror 

Some have asked, If they do not work, how shall they live? 
But Governor Craig answered that in this same message: 


I nh Our most progressive centers of industry and thrift, the 
fi y can not live without the work of children and the drudgery 
0 omen, then our civilization has broken down and is a failure, 


It is true that in this message Governor Craig was directing 


himself to a State legislature, and it is no part of my purpose 
to commit him toastatement in favor of a constitutional amend- 
ment. He was eager that his own State should meet this 
problem, but I do know that the heart of this great man 
goes out for childhood everywhere, whether in North Caro- 
linn or in New York or in California or the remotest confines 
of the Nation. 

The protection of childhood is in my judgment a national 
problem. It may be that the States can and will abundantly 
tuke care of it. It is true that the States have made much 
progress. My own State of North Carolina has done much. 
In 1915 the provisions for child labor were meager am in- 


sufficient, but due to the efforts of Governor Craig and other 
forward-looking men and women of the Stafe these laws have 
been vastly improved. I do not advocate this amendment be- 
cause I believe that my mn State is a great offender. That 
more or less adequate legi-lation has been adopted has been 
due in no small part to the manufacturers themselves. They 
realize that child laber is not only harmful to the child but 
is of doubtful value to the factories themselves. Most of the 
zreat enterprising factory owners. in North Carolina are to- 


day, in my judgment, opposed to the empleyment of children 
in mills under 14 years of age, and are thoroughly in favor 


of regulating the hours of. children so that the work shall net 
destroy their bodies and their intellects. These factory owners 
lave contributed to the solution of this great problem. I have 
been through many of the factories of North Carolina and I 
have not seen children employed among the dangerous looms 
and in the dust-laden air of these factories. They have been 
ndults who have been able to stand such work, North Carolina 
is to-day, in my opinion, in mere respects than one, the first 
State in the American Union. I weuld be glad, if [I had the 
time, to relate to you something of her great progress. This 
would include most startling figures relating to the advance- 
ment of her manufacturing enterprises, To-day North Caro- 


linn has more active spindles in cotton manufacturing thap 
any State in the Union. It was so reported a few days ago. 


In every branch of manufacturing she 
sister States, 

I have heard it said that this amendment is for the purpose 
of depriving North Carolina and other States of an advantage 
which they have made in the matter of employment. T deny 
most vigorously, if such be the idea, that the growth of North 
Carolina has been built upon the labor of immature and. un- 
developed children. It not true. These great industries 
have been built. and are to-day thriving because of the brain 
and brawn of strong men and women and are in no slight de- 
gree even dependent upon the emptoyment of children. 


has outstripped her 


is 


This amendment is national in its scope upon the broad 
ground that the childhood itself is national. We speak of 
the Nation and think of a great area stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific: but after all the Nation is in fact 
and in truth the 110,000,000 souls who tnhabit it. Without 


them this vast stretch of space would be, as it once was, a Yast 
unproductive wilderness. It has: been: said that “ The most 
valuable resources of any country is its faind of human energy— 
that is the working power, both mental and. physieal, of its 
people.” 

It would seem natural therefore to conelude that the General 
Government might well be invested with legislative powers that 
would protect, if necessary, the children who are so: soon to 
take our places in the great duties of life. 

As Governor Craig so well said: 

If you grind the seed corn there will be a failure In the crop of 
men, 


In fact it was thought. for a long period that Congress had 
already the power to regulate the employment of children. 
As IT have before stated, fwo acts of Congress were passed. for 
this purpose. These two acts were in foree each of them. for 
considerable perieds of time before the Supreme Court rendered 
its decisions. It has been said many times in this debate that 
such an amendment as this which simply makes clear the 
power that Congress was thought to have under the general 
welfare clause and other provisions of the Constitution would 
seriousty affect our form of government, but I do not reeall 
that while these acts of Congress were in force that our in- 


stitutions received any great and destructive shocks. 
this is a day of conservation. 

We are most carefully conserving our forests by national 
legislation. We are conserving all of our natural resources 
through Federal action. In agriculture every crep through 
Federal activities is protected as far as possible against 
destruction by pests, insects, blight, and disease. The Federal 
Government goes into the cotton fields of North Carolina, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and all the cotton-growing States to 
protect cotton from the ravages of disastrous pests. 

Why does it do this? Because of the fact that it is a 
national problem, in whieh all the people are vitally concerned. 
It has throwa out its activities to protect the great corn-grow- 
ing States against the ravages of the corn borer, and in the 
New England States against the gypsy moth, and against the 
diseases of hogs and cattle and sheep and poultry. Why, be- 
cause these are national problems. It might be said that the 
State of Georgia should look to the protection of its cotton 
herself against the boll weevil, but we do not say it. We might 
suy that lowa should protect her own corn fields from de- 
structive pests, but we do not. 

The National Government interests itself in these matters 
because they are of national concern and involve the welfare 
of all the people. By this I do not wish to be understood 
us intimating that the membership of this House who may 
he opposed to this amendment would place children upon the 
same basis as these, but I cite these as illustrations of Federal 
activities for the purpose of showing the national import of 
these problems. 

Surely, a child is of more concern than all of these, Surely, 
the Nation itself is interested and rightfully so in the con- 
servation of the race itself. We may talk of the Constitution 
and our dual form of government, with all the learning that 
may be gathered from the books. “The letter killeth but the 
spirit maketh alive.” What matters it to us how great is the 
Constitution, how much venerated our dual form of govern- 
ment, if the children who shall give life and vigor and power 
to the Constitution, upon whom the burden of supporting and 
maintaining this Government shall soon fall, if they are not 
to be the objects of concern—national concern, if you will— 
and protected by just, reasonable, and nation-wide legislation. 

This amendment would, if adopted by three-fourths of the 
several States, confer upon Congress the right to prohibit and 
regulate the employment of children up to 18 years of age. 
Its opponents have undertaken to draw some very violent 
conclusions in regard to what might be done under it and 
contend that it would prevent children from working at all 
until they were 18 years of age. In fact one of my colleagues 
stated in his argiment that “it will give to Congress the 
authority to pass a law imposing a jail sentence upon every 
father and mother in America who permits a boy or girl 
under 18 years of age to do any labor,” and others have stated 
that it would prevent the average boy from working on the 
farm. 

These statements may deceive the unthinking and will un- 
doubtedly be snatched up with eagerness by those who are op- 
posed to the regulation of child labor at all, but they ought not 
to deceive any person who will inform himself as to the purpose 
of this amendment. No Member of Congress would. vote for any 
such absurd or ridiculous legislation as that above hinted at. 
In the first place, I may point out that the power to prohibit the 
employment of minors under 21 years of age is now vested in 
all of thé 48 States of the Union, for they haye complete power 
over the subject. In none of them hag it even been contemplated 
to pass legislation that would interfere with the boy on the farm 
and the child in the home or such employment as is not harmful 
and injurious to the child. The sole purpose is to late 
where regulation is needed in the sweat shops and factories of 
the large cities. The age of 18 is used’as the outside age for 
the reason that there may be extrahazardous employment in 
which a boy under 18 years of age ought not to work, such as 
in the dark tunnels of the mires beneath the earth where only 
strong men should. I think we have a right to conclude that such 
legislation would be passed by Congress of a like nature with 
that contained in the two acts heretofore passed Congress. 
These prohibit the employment of children under 14 years of 
age in certain work, such as mills, factories, and tries, and 
regulated the hours of employment between 14 and 16 years to 
8 hours a day. Certainly 8 hours for a child between 14 and 
16 ought to be sufficient to satisfy the most enthusiastic adivoeate 
of the employment of children in industry. The 8-hour limit 
is fixed for strong men and has even been fixed by al 


In fact 


act. The carpenter, the brick mason, ordinary day laborer, and 
numerous other lines of employment in which men only are 
engaged has the 8-hour day. Should a child be compelled to 
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give more than this? Yet these were the provisions of laws 
which Congress did pass. No ene would wish to interfere with 
the boy on the farm and there can be ne well-grounded fear that 
such would be the case. The freckled-face boy of the country 
farm is one of eur national assets. He lives a wholesome life. 

The work is net continnous or grinding. He is under the care 
and control of his parents. If the task becames too hard, or if 
he should become ill from its effects, he has the deft and 
loving care of a mother and the strong hand and attentien of 
a father who loves him, It is when he becomes the “ hired 
man,” with unsympathetic taskmasters, that he crumbles under 
the drudgery of toil. His education is impossible if he is at 


work. It grinds and unfits him fer the duties of manhood. 
Regardless of the merits of child-labor legislation, this 


amendment is not a statute within itself and confers no power 
upon Cengress. The States themselves must do that, and 
unless three-fourths of the 48 States shall ratify this amend- 
ment it will have no operation at all. If it should be adopted 
by the States, are we to conclude that Congress will do the 


foolish things that have been asserted? Why should it? Prac- 
tically all of the 48 States are agricultural States. All of 


them are made up of individual homes. Will Congress do more 
foolish things than the legislature would do? The membership 
of Congress comes from the same people. They have been 
reared in the same homes and are citizens of the same cities 
und the same States. 

They would be exercising only powers that are conferred by 
their States upon Congress, and we have every right to con- 
clude they would be equally interested in the homes and the 
farms of the country. 

Tt has been said by other Members that Congress has always 
exercised to the limit other powers heretofore granted, but 
surely this is an unthinkable argument. Congress has many 
powers to-day that it has not used unjustly. It conld readily 
make felonies of many Federal misdemeanors, but it does not. 
't could place many unjust burdens upon the people which it 
does not place upon them, and, after all, the advecates of this 
‘amendment vote merely to submit to the States themselves 
this question for their own solution. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, Speaker, I am very 
much in favor of the child labor resolution which is before the 
ilouse to-day. Ever since I first came to Congress, in 19173, I 
have proposed and advocated just such action as we are about 
to take. 

My most recent statement on the great question of principle 
involved was in the form of an argument before the Judiciary 
Committee on February 7 last. Under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I print herewith extracts from the 
statement which I made on that occasion. 

STATEMENT OF HOXN, JOHN JACOB ROGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Rocers. I think I approach this question, so far as the preblem 
which cenfronts the committee at this time is concerned, somewhat 
differently than the previous speakers. I think that it must be ad- 
initted or assumed that the sentiment of the country is overwhelmingly 
in faver of the suppression of child labor, irrespective of the route by 
which individuals may believe we should proceed. I think there @ no 
serious dissent to the proposition that the childJaber menace must be 
controlled. Then comes the question of how that result shall be 
achieved, 

Congress has spoken twice upon the subject, both times by over- 
whelming majorities, and I think in each case the decision of Congress 
Was approved generally by the people of the United States. Im other 
words, there is a dispesition beth in Congress and throughout the 
country to reeognize that we have here a Federal problem. Some gen- 
tlemen will dissent from the wisdom of that decision, but it seems to 
me perfectly clear that both in Congress and out of Congress there is 
in the child-labor problem a really and truly Federal problem. Each 
time that we have legislated we have sought to invoke the powers of 
Congress under the two different clauses of the Constitution with 
which you are familiar. Each time cases have gone te the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and after a very considerable delay the 
Supreme Court has declared that the action of Congress was outside 
its powers. In all it has taken some six or seven years for Congress 
to make these two experiments only to learn that each experiment 
was beyond its powers to make. So that we are exactly where we 
started from 10 or 15 years ago when the question of congressional 
legislation on the subject was first broached. 

Now, assuming that the country thinks that this presents a Federal 
problem and assuming that Congress has done all it possibly could, 
but in vain, to work out the problem threugh congressional! legislation, 
the only thing left is a constitutional amendment. Now, gentlemen, 
I am as much opposed as any member of this committee can be to 
tinkering with the Constitution; nevertheless, sometimes we ail agree 
that a constitutional amendment is proper. It is a matter of judg- 


ment as to whether it shall be deemed proper in this case er net. My 
own view is that it is proper because of the far-reaching consequences 
to the generations to come. 

That this situation as to child Inbor shall be as effectively can- 
trolled as possible, I have a resolution upon this subject which I should 
like to have printed with my remarks. I will net burden the com- 
mittee by reading it. It is House Resolution It provides for 
a constitutional amendment simply because we have gone as far as 
we can to find a remedy through a statute. I should personally wel- 
come the prediction that there were still some statutory way of work- 
ing out this problem. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not expect that Congress will legis- 
late up to the full authority eontained im that language. I doubt if 
it would be at all wise in the immediate future for Congress to go 
as far as that language would permit; but, as I said a moment ago 
and as a majority of the members of the committee also feel, I do 
not believe in constantly nibbling at the Constitution. I think we 
want to go as far this time as advancing public sentiment may ever 
insist that we shall go. Therefore 1 propose a very liberal maximum, 
both as regards the general legislation for women and as regards the 
age at which a person shall cease to be a minor. 


Mr. JOST. Mr. Speaker, under general leave heretofore 
granted 1 shall place of record an explanation of my vote in 
favor of H. J. Res. 184, preposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which if passed by the Senate and adopted by the 
States will clothe Congress with pewer to regulate and pro- 
hibit the labor of all persons under the age of 18. 

I had theught myself wholeheartedly and unreservedly im 
favor of such a propesal—though not in the sweeping language 
of the instant resolution—until I heard the several arguments 
on the floor against it. Particularly was 1 impressed by the 
logical and eloquent plea of the gentleman from Texas [| Mr. 
SuMNeEns]. But the people of my district are undoubtedty 
everwhelmingly fer this proposition, and I had passed my 
word in this the only instance that I have committed myself 
im advance of my vote. In fairness I should say I voted for 
every amendment offered—that is, I joimed with those whe 
sought to limit the proposal to persons under 16 employed in 
factories, mines, and hazardous occupations. I salved my con- 
science with the thought that after al) the vote merely sub- 
mitted the matter to the States, and that if it be wrong the 
States may be depended upen to reject it—not a very creditable 
excuse, since the responsibility of initiating amendments to 
the Federal Constitution is, or ought te be, something mere than 
a mere formality. 

In passing it may with prepriety be asked if a Representative 
has the moral right to deliberately vote against what he knows 
te be the overwhelming desire of the people of his district? 
My judgment is that on general legislative matters he should 
apply his jndgment and vote his independent convictions in the 
light ef all the information he can acquire on the subject wp 
to the time of his vote. In respect to the instant resolution 
involving preliminary instead of final action, and concerning 
which the people of my district desire un opportunity to ex- 
press themselves, I felt it to be my duty to respect their wishes 
and therefore cast my vote accordingly. Nevertheless, this vote 
ef mine troubles me much. I am not sure it is altogether 
wrong; neither am I at all sure it is altogether right. I quite 
agree with the gentleman from Tennessee {Mr. Garrerr|, that 
if the amendment is adepted it will be the most terrific blow 
dealt te State sovereignty in a half century, bat I do not agree 
with my leader that the welfare ef the children of this Nation 
is a matter of purely local concern. That I conceive to be the 
fallacy of his wonderful speech. That it is a subject which 
may be safely left te the States, may be true; but it must be 
conceded that the Natien at large has a real substantial inter- 
est amd concern in the matter. 

The children of ‘the Nation are its future citizens. From 
them must come the officers of the Republic, the defenders of 
the flag, the makers and exponents of its laws. The Nation 
is and must be concerned that those children grow up strong 
physically, mentally, and morally. Their development should be 
uniform. A clean, wholesome, vigorous citizenship lies at the 
very base of our national existence. Wiéitheut it the integrity 
and prosperity of the Republic is imperiled. The power to order 
the quality of citizenship is ne less essential te the perpetuity 
of the Federal Government than the power to lay taxes. The 
character of the electors in Oregon and Maine is of common im- 
portance, so far as the safety and progress of the Nation is 
concerned. So the welfare and development of the children of 
the whole country is not solely a local matter, but a sabject of 
nation-wide interest. 

If a single State is delinquent in its obligations in regard to 
protecting and develeping its children, the entire Nation is 
hurt; but when you arrive at this place it is but a step to 
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the national assumption of the education and moral improye- 
ment of those children. And if that be done, what is there 
left of State sovereignty? In the language of the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett], the control of the 
most delicate and intimate relationships in life will have been 
passed by the States to the National Government. Still who 
can prove that it is wrong? If it happens, it will be because 
the people of the several States wish it so 


Logically, the Instant proposal to amend the Federal Con- 
stitution is sound. It runs counter only to State pride. Truth 
is that so far as thrusting governmental inspection into and 
supervision over private affairs is concerned, it matters little 
whether it be State or Federal. We are getting plenty of it 
from both sources. If one government does not get us, the 
other does. Truth is also that there is and has always been 
an antagonism between Federal and State sovereignty. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that it is as natural for a govern- 
ment to seize and exercise power as it is for humans to 
breathe. The Federal Government began early. Marshall's 
doctrine of implied powers enlarged the scope of Federal au- 
thority and activity 106 per cent beyond the letter of the 
national charter. Steadily ever since the States have grown 


weaker and the Federal Government stronger. Late years the 
Nation's Constitution has been amended and altered with the 
ease and frequency of a mere statute, and always to the ad- 
vantage of the Federal Government and at the expense of the 
States. Fifty years hence the States will have nothing left 
to grant; the Central Government will have it all. We are 
demonstrating that a dual government is not a success. The 
prestige and importance of the States are being gradually but 
surely extinguished. The modern agencies of communication 
and transportation are hastening the result. Pennsylvania 
talks to and mingles with California; Michigan with Texas. 
This intimacy melts State lines into nothing. There is no 
local isolation any more, The Nation is the big entity. 

Such ceremonies as occurred in the House last Saturday in 
relation to the instant resolution is but a chapter in a serial 
obsequy. The writer by inclination will not again be one of 
those to carry a torch to light the way, but will hereafter in 
sadness and humility take his place as a mourner, as becomes 
a good Democrat. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I most earnestly favor 
the submission to the States of the Union, for their action, the 
proposed child labor amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
I am in the heartiest accord with the proposition that powers 
which are already wisely and adequately exercised by the 
States should not be taken away from the States and lodged 
in the Federal Government, but where the States fail or re- 
fuse thus to exercise the powers which are inherently theirs, 
and where such failure and refusal persist year after year, in 
consequence of which tragic injustice results, I believe that 
there should be utilized the constitutional remedy for such a 
situation. Touching this great question of child welfare it 
is true that, as the matter now stands, the States have the 
sole power—as held by the United States Supreme Court— 
to deal therewith. 

This very power carries with it a paramount duty; and that 
duty is to enact and to enforce humane and adequate jaws 
regulating the employment of child labor. To the extent that 
any of the States have failed to discharge this duty, they have 
been grossly derelict. Power carries with it obligation, and 
if obligation is not met in a sufficient way, there inevitably 
results, in any land of freedom, the attempt to find a remedy. 
If any of our States, for any cause, whether that of indifference 
or that of compliance with the demands of selfish interests, 
fail to keep step in the march of progress by the enactment and 
enforcement of wise and humane legislation for the benefit of 
the common weal, then all of our States should have the oppor- 
tunity to determine, in the way provided by the Federal Con- 
stitution, whether this unfortunate condition shall continue. 
It a physical law that the long-continued nonuse of any 
member of the animal body will result in the decay and 
atrophy of that member. In analogy, where our individual 
States fail to exercise their inherent powers to correct grave 
abuses which persist within their jurisdictions, such powers 
are likely to undergo what might be termed the processes of 
legislative atrophy, The great body of our people wish wrongs 
righted and abuses remedied, and if those who now have the 
power to act in the interests of the public welfare fail or 
refuse to do so, the people will turn in another direction for 
relief. They will not be deterred or turned aside by pleasing 
und interesting discussions of academic questions. They desire 
results, and nothing less will satisfy them. 

While it is true that many of our States have wise and 
humane laws governing the employment of children, there are 
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others which have no such laws; or else laws which are gross\: 
inadequate. There have been years of agitation on this sub 
ject, and these backward-looking States have had ample notic: 
of what would likely result if they refused to respond to th. 
demand for the enactment of adequate child-labor legislation 
If they refuse to employ the talents confided to their care, 

is inevitable that they stand in danger of losing those talent, 

There is no merit in the argument that favorable action } 
the Congress on the pending measure will mean the overthrov 
of the rights of the States. There was written into the origina 
body of the Federal Constitution the provisions of Article \ 
providing that whenever the Congress shall deem it nevessat 
so to do it may, by two-thirds vote of both Houses, propos: 
amendments to the Constitution, which, when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or by con 
ventions in three-fourths thereof, shall become effective part. 
of the Constitution. Thus, in Article V, the States, at the ve) 
foundation of the Federal Government, provided for amendme: 
to the Constitution, and provided the formula by which suc 
amendment could be made. From time to time, under th 
provisions of this article, constitutional amendments have beer 
proposed and adopted; and under the same provisions we are 
now undertaking to proceed as regards the proposed chil: 
labor amendment. At the time of the adoption of the Con 
stitution the States could have closed the door concernin: 
umendments to that Instrument, but the States, looking t> 
the growth and expansion of the Nation, wisely provided th» 
means whereby amendments might be made. 

Is was recognized then, as it should be recognized now, ths 
in matters of national import and gravity, times would come 
and conditions would arise when it would be wise and neces 
sary for the States to confer upon the Federal Government the 
power to enact and execute laws which would affect the 
Nation as a whole. Hence, in the pending measure no attemp 
is being made to destroy the sovereignty of the States, but, » 
the other hand, the exact method of procedure prescribed | 
the States themselves in the adoption of Article Y, is bein, 
followed. 

It is manifestly unjust to those States which have human. 
and adequate child labor laws fer other States to refuse 
enact such laws and to permit the employment of child labo: 
and therefore cheap labor, in competition with the industries of 
those States which have appropriate child labor laws. This i- 
one of the phases of the economic situation involved: but in 
finitely greater than this phase is that of the welfare of th. 
children themselves in the States where child Jabor is no! 
properly regulated. Against the abstract arguments advance 
by the opponents of this measure are presented the concrete 
arguments in favor of child welfare by the measure’s pro 
ponents. Above the noise of academic discussions concernin. 
the “inviolable rights” of the States, in opposition to the pro 
posed amendment, there ring, in its behalf, the distressed cric. 
of the children of the land for protection. The wrong exist. 
and has existed, in greater or lesser degree, threugh all th: 
years of our national history. At last the time has come whie: 
the people of America will be no longer misled by specious 
arguments, 

They demand a remedy, and they will find it in the way pro 
vided by the Constitution itself, and in this work the consti 
tutional majority of the States, as prescribed by the Constitu 
tion, will assist. If and when enacted, the proposed amen: 
ment will only give to Congress the right to legislate upon th» 
subject of child welfare. The precise terms of such legis!: 
tion must be determined when Congress is clothed with th- 
suggested power, and the best thought and judgment of th» 
Nation shall indicate what is needed. 

The arguments in favor of the proposed amendment mig!" 
be elaborated and extended, but this is unnecessary. 

The House by the requisite two-thirds majority favors th 
submission of the proposed amendment, and the overwhelming, 
sentiment of the people of the Nation at large favors fhe 
amendment itself. The great humanitarian and public-welfar- 
agencies of the country are practically a unit in urging i'; 
adoption, and the press of the country, in its substantial ma 
jority and influence, also favors it. 

Referring to the press, I take the liberty of including her: 
as a part of what I have to say upon the subject, the followin. 
apt and able editorial utterances appearing in the Louisyil!- 
Herald on the respective dates, April 2 and April 10, 1924: 


THEY CAN NOT PROTECT THEMSELVES 


The House Judiciary Committee has formally reported the cons"! 
tutional amendment providing for congressional regulation of labor 
by children under 18 years of age. 
minority reports 


It seems that both majority aud 
wete submitted. 





We confess that we could be just as happy if some more 
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method could be devised to bring about a reform so evidently needed. 


The opponents ef such a measure are people with whom our sym- 
pathies are very slight. There is first of all the elass of old-fashioned 


folk. who will tell you that children are much better off in factories ming hele, 
They would like to have you be- 


than running around. the streets. 
lieve that these are the alternatives which have to be considered. 
Now, we are much of a mind that there are not very many children 
running loose on the streets except those of a very tender age and 
those on the extreme verge of the proposed limitation. Moreover, for 
all that factory conditions are vastly better than they were years 
ago there can not be many who are honestly satisfied that the best 
place to bring up a child is the factory, the shop. Child labor, in 
the past or in the present, is wanted only by those who know that 
child Inbor is at once docile and cheap, that the child will stand 
for a gradual but an inescapable adding to the burdens put upon 
it: these are fortified by the consideration that the cry of the children 
is always unorganized and too frequently not loud enough to be 
heard. We have known really charitable folk who deluded themselves 
with the idea that child Inbor was kindly, and refused to be 
that it stunted and crippled and made a slave of the cbild. 

It is all’ very well to be indignant with legal impediments. But 
they are not to be gotten rid of that way, and it is deplorable that 
American legal machinery can invoked and is invoked to keep 
the child a prisoner and to make of his Inbor a marketable chattel. 

We suppose that the constitutional amendment is the one way out, 
and we dire say those who signed the minority report are the nicest 
kind of people—with children of their own they woulll on no account 
send out to work at a tender But, Lord! what a_ tedious 
process ft fs and what a depressing cemmentary on our vannted 
Christian civilization. 


shown 


be 


age. 


Does f€ not seerd as though we conid be by no means persuaded 
*e do justice by the child uniess under compulsion? 


SAVING THE CHILD 


Ahead goes the movement for a constitutional amendment that 
would permit Uncle Sam to abolish child, labor all over the country. 

Its opponents are harping away as hard. as ever and have not 
changed their afzuments— chief ef which is that the regulation of 
child labor.is a right of the individual States. 

States, however, also have duties 
they fail to meet their duties the 
uble to step in and compel. them. 


Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to avail myself of the 
privilege that undeubtedly will be granted all Members te 
extend: their remarks im the Rzecorp upon the child labor amend- 
ment. I do this for the reasom that f will be unavoidably absent 
when the discussion will be going on and wher the vote is taken, 
it have arranged with my colleague from Minneseta {| Mr. 
Kvvne}) te announce that if I had been present I should have 
voted “aye.” IL am for this resolution and regret exceedingty 
that 1 ean net be present to vote, although I am sure that the 
resolution will pass with a bie majority. 

Surely many fine things will be said im thie debate. Child- 
hued spent im surroundings of love and happiness is the nearest 
counterpart to heaven we have on earth, and childhood blasted 
im poverty, want, and niisery is life’s greatest tragedy. Neither 
in laxuwry ner im poverty lies the happiness of childhood, but im 
the proper balance ef instruction, work, and play. But, akeve 
all, childhood’s happiness is to be found im the full and undivided 
possession ef mether’s love, in that never failing sympathy and 
understanding that it only can find at mether’s heaxt. 

Fer that reason: neither the mother nor the child sheuld be 
a Slave; childhood should be rounded. into youth only on the 
basis ef health, intelligence, happiness, and high ideals that 
only cam grow eut of seeial conditions that make life livable 
for both mother and child. Sueh a secial condition is the aim 
of this; resolution; the mether and child shall net compete 
with each other in the fields of industry and take the bread 
out ef each other's mouth. 

Childhoed spent in happiness is the wellspring out ef which 
in later life flows peace of mind, faith, hope, charity—alb 
these have their reots in the child heart—and that communion 
with God. without which life has no reah meaning, 

It matters not how long and hard life’s road is, to travel 
and how deep the evening shadews, ehildheed is that glow 
of merning that lingers forever upen the distant hills, that ean 
cheer the heart, even though the winds, of adversity weuld 
seem te chill the very souk. 

Childhood, Mx, Speaker, is that. part ef. eur life and. its 
deeds that were our labors, our attainments, our victories 
ow passions, our love, our charity, eur sacrifices, thrown inte 
the crucible in which Ged tests eur life to assay its worth, 
what childhood was to us and what it gave us in mest ef 
us, weuld be the only pure gold that He would find. 


as well as rights. 
National 


And when 
Government should, be 
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It was 
Ged’s kiss te man through all the ages; it is intimately related 
with sunrise, with rainbew, with budding flowers, with bird 
song, with babbling brooks, with summer showers; with swim- 
with everything, the memory ef which im after 
years grips your heart so it brings a lump in your throat 


| and @ tear ef joy to your eye when you think ef it. 
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| mere than 1,000,000 childven—beys and girls between 


| 
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A thousand leagues of rest, never to be forgetten, that 
sweet but swift-fleeting period of life enalled childhood—crim- 
son glew of sunset on distant hills, fairy tales and adventure 
beyond them, slumber and peaee and cemmunion with Ged 
ander the twinkling stars while the chariet of the day is 
racing along over other lands and climes till break of day 
next morning. 

L believe that every child in the land is entitled to the joys of 
ehildheod,. to the fullest development of bedy, mind, and soul im 
youth that it may step out inte the werld a fit man or womaw 
with pleasant memories, with high ideals, with joy of life, with 


| courage, with strength to take up ifs werk asa useful citizen 


when it steps ever the threshold of youth out into the workday 
of life. 

Fer that reason L am for this resolution. 

I want to bring some of the joy: ef life’s springtime to the 
le and 
15 years of age—that labor and teil i» the grim prisons of 
industry and from the sweltering sun of the flelds, where they 
labor and toil unceasingly and beyend their years; I want to 
take the 6,000 children working in coal mines and bring, them 
out inte the light of day. IL want to bring them te schoel; I 
want to show them the werld and the wonderful things in it as 
it all rises from the pages of the beoks. b want them to know 
that God made this earth se big and so fruitfiml that He endewed 
man with brains and inventive genius, so that there is more 
than enough of foed aud clothes and ali the ceed things. of life 
to supply every child by the labex of the hands ef mature mem 
and wemen, 

L want te take all these children out ef competition with 
their fathers and methers; L wank te give work to every idle 
person of adult age, if any there he idle, 

L maintain that our standard of living will be raised to 


a 
much higher level with child labor abolished. 
I claim that every child born into this world. ig entitled to a 


home, to a mother’s care, to play, to rest, to, education and a 
foundation of good morals. I claim that rearing our children 
im sucha manner will in the leng run be the best. investment 
for the State. The more homes we build, the more ehildren. we 
educate and treat like human beings, the less jails we need, the 
less insane asylums, the smaller poorhouses, and poor budgets, 
and in the end the less taxes to he levied; for the hetter 
equipped to. make a living and the greater knewledge the youth 
has of the duties of citizenship when he or she steps out inte 
life, fhe less complex will be the problems of government. 

Only one class of people are opposed to the passage of this 
amendment to the Constitution; that fs the elass that coins 
the tears and blood of children into the coin of the realm, 
These people have no heart, no soul; few are they who will 
speak for them in this House. 

A’ few will speak against the resolution and claim that ft 
wil! violate the Constitution, but on thik score even the lawyers 
will disagree. 

That ¢reat immortal, Mr. Speaker, that made the Constitu- 
tien @ living thing, Abraham Lineotn, said that the heart of 
the Constitution is that phrase in the Deelaration of Independ- 
ence that says that there shall be guaranteed to everybody 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Of fliese, the 
“poarsnit of happiness:” is the greatest privilege, for life would 
be useless without it, and liberty without it would be a hollow 
phrase. 

We here intend to bestow all these three Diessings upon the 
children of our land. Whe ean enjoy them more? 

When we pass this reselutiow we bring the dreams of the 
forefathers much nearer te realization than many w ‘| imacine. 
We abolished chattel slavery after a bloody conflict that shook 
the world); te-day we take a step townrd the abolisiment of 
the industrial slavery of childheod, but we trail alone behind 
second-rate hations in the performance of this noble deer. 

These whe fear that children, if this reselution becomes a law, 
will grow up without tasting the sweet and stimulating kiss 
eof laber are badly, mistaken. There eught te be the right rela- 
tiom between, labor, play; and instruction. Alb that we say in 
this constitutional amendmen® is that the child shall no lenger 
be « siuve ef labor. 

It will not at once abolish child slavery, but it will ne longer 
legalize it ; it will ontlaw it im time. ‘There will yet for a wiiile 


be childrem that wiil taste little of the sweets ef childhood, 
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but eventually there will be more of sunshine and less of tears. 

There will yet be boys and girls that from a bleak and barren 
childhood will rise to power and fame by sheer force of will 
through hard labor learned in childhood, through sacrifices and 
hardships, but they are the few exceptions. If the door of 
opportunity is bolted and barred for them they kick it in. But 
the majority must needs be given the key to unlock it—that key 
is knowledge. 

To that end the protecting arm of the State must be thrown 
around them, around the mother and the home; there must be 
an open road to the school from the home. 

While the passage of this constitutional amendment will not 
affect my child, I feel that I am my brother’s keeper. 

Mr. BOYLAN, Mr, Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
question before the House as to whether or not we should submit 
to the States the amendment conferring power on the Federal 
Government to regulate the employment of children in industry 
should, in my opinion, pass this House unanimously, 

The children of the Nation are our greatest asset, and nothing 
should be left undone by us to enable them to carry on after we 
jay down the reins and pass on. 

The Congress has already passed statutes endeavoring to 
bring about the control of the labor of children in industry. 
Unfortunately, however, these statutes did not bear the test 
of the interpretation of the law by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. For this reason the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution is now before us. 

In reading the various data giving information as to the 
labor of children in industry in the various States we are con- 
strained to admit that, in order to preserve the children of the 
Nation and yet, on the other hand, not to work any injustice 
against the employers, a uniform law covering all the States 
should be passed. 

In the State of New York many years ago we had our own 
problem relative to children engaged in industry, but happily 
we settled it several years ago in a most satisfactory manner. 

I believe that it will be in the public interest for the States 
to give Congress power to enact laws for the protection of the 
minor children of the country. 

There is no doubt that the States will ratify the proposed 
amendment, and we, therefore, should speed it along with all 
possible alacrity. 

We are told that in giving this additional grant of power 
to Congress we are taking away some of the rights of the 
Stutes. Personally, I do not believe that we are doing this. 
Assuming, however, that the amendment did in a measure en- 
crouch upon State rights. I ask the question, What is the 
value of State rights in comparison with the preservation of 
the lives of our children? I believe that an industry that is 
dependent for its success upon the labor of children should 
deserve to fail, because the price is too great to sacrifice the 
lifeblood of the children of our country for the sake of suc- 
cessful industrial enterprise. 

The tendency of the times is to enact legislation beneficial 
to children. Most of the European nations have adopted legis- 
lation of this kind and they are constantly increasing the 
minimum age for employment in industrial undertakings. 
Even Russia has a minimum age of 16 years for the employment 
of children. 

Let us pass this amendment and give Hfe and hope to the 
thousands and thousands of little children working in the mines, 
mills, factories, and mercantile establishments of this country. 
The greatness of our country has sprung from a united, a con- 
tented, and a happy people. We, to-day, are but the custodians 
of the rights and liberties of our country which we must pass 
on untarnished and unsullied to our children. When the time 
comes for them to assume the responsibilities of government 
and the guardianship of our priceless heritage of liberty we 
wunt them to be strong, virile, intelligent, and competent to 
carry the great burden of responsibility. 

If we of this day and generation condemn these children 
to the servitude of the mine, mill, factory, or mereantile estab- 
lishment they will not be either physically or mentally able to 
carry on. Let us then emancipate the children of our country 
in order that those great gifts which the fathers have handed 
to us and are being preserved by us may be perpetuated by the 
happy childhood of America. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I have listened attentively to 
the very able and interesting arguments in support of and in 
opposition to the pending resolution for the submission of an 
amendment vesting in Congress the authority to prohibit or 
regulate child labor. 

I have been particularly fmpressed by the logical and per- 
suasive argument of my two friends from Virginia [ Mr. 
Tucker and Mr, Monracvue]. For their great versatility, 
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learning, and lofty patriotism I have a profound respect. I 
appreciate their point of view and believe their opposition to 
this resolution is inspired by a commendable devotion to our 
Constitution, which is and I hope always will be the bulwark 
of our free institutions. But I can not bring myself to their 
way of thinking. I can not follow them and others who oppose 
this resolution. I can not understand in what way any ill 
effects will result from the adoption of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment. On the other hand, I believe that much 
good will inevitably result from incorporating the pending 
provision in our Federal Constitution. 

I may say in the beginning that I am as much opposed as 
anyone to the creation of new and unnecessary bureaus and 
commissions, and I favor an economic administration of our 
Federal, State, and municipal governments. In principle, I 
am opposed to the Federal Government assuming jurisdiction 
over matters local in their character. I concede that the pro- 
posed amendment seeks to invest the Federal Government with 
the power to regulate a matter that the States could, if they 
would, regulate. But a number of the States have persistently 
failed and deliberately refused to legislate efficiently on this 
very vital question of child labor. Some of the States have 
in good faith enacted comprehensive and wholesome laws 
dealing with the abuses incident to child labor, while many 
of the other States. have enacted no effective remedial legis- 
lation for the protection of child workers from the greedy 
exploitations of selfish industrialism. 

Then again there is no uniformity in the legislation by the 
several States on the subject of child labor. The enactment of 
child labor laws in some States and the absence of such legis- 
lation in other States unsettles industrial, economic, and wage 
conditions, influences cost of production, and in a sense affects 
competition. In many of the States practically no provision 
has been made to protect children from excessive hours of 
labor and unwholesome working conditions. Because the 
States have signally failed to exercise their constitutional funce- 
tions in the enactment and enforcement of @dequate child 
labor laws, it has, in my opinion, become imperative for Con- 
gress to act. The States can not logically claim the exclusive 
right to regulate child labor, unless they exercise that right 
and do something to remedy existing conditions. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that each generaticn owes a duty to 
the children it brings into existence. The boy or girl who is 
born has certain claims on the mature men and women then 
living, which claims should not be ignored. Children have the 
natural right to be properly nourished, educated, and de- 
veloped physically, mentally, morally, and I may add spiritu- 
ally. We have no right to exploit helpless childhood. We have 
no right to overwork young boys and girls in their growing 
period to such an extent as to permanently impair their future 
health and strength. When boys and girls reach the adult 
period they should not be prematurely old. The Creator in- 
tended that helpless childhood should have the care, protection, 
and guidance of those who are older. Under our highly de- 
veloped system of industrialism childhood in many localities is 
being exploited. The health of many boys and girls working 
in factories, shops, and mines is being permanently impaired. 
This is a crime against helpless and unprotected childhood. It 
is a crime against society. 

The pending resolution is not a statute, but only an enabling 
act. It does not pretend to fix the hours of labor or determine 
the age at which children may lawfully be employed in this or 
that occupation. It does not define the classes or occupations in 
which the labor of boys or girls may be regulated. The amend- 
ment merely confers on Congress the right to enact such regula- 
tions and remedial legislation as may be found expedient and 
necessary to correct the existing abuses and to protect helpless 
childhood from ruthless exploitation. 

Congress has heretofore enacted laws designed to regulate 
child labor in mills, shops, and factories, but our Supreme 
Court has held those laws unconstitutional, and as a result, in 
some instances, child workers have practically no protection 
and are being exploited to satisfy the greed of conscienceless 
manufacturers. 

I am, therefore, constrained to vote for the pending resolu- 
tion. Its purpose is to remedy conditions which the several 
States could have cured, but have failed to remedy. Unless 
this amendment is ratified and unless Congress enacts laws to 
correct these abuses and to protect helpless childhood in fac- 
tories, shops, and mills, the physical and mental vigor of the 
children of this generation will be materially and permanently 
impaired. This condition would obviously be transmitted to 
succeeding generations. 

I have no fear that any Congress will ever enact any leg- 
islation prohibiting or controlling child labor on the farms or 
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in the homes. Most of the labor performed by children on the 
farms or in the homes is under the immediate supervision of 
parents, who naturally have at heart the welfare and 
interest of the children. Child labor laws were and are in- 
tended primarily to correct abuses and improve working con- 
ditions in factories, shops, and mills in the industrial dis- 
tricts, and in the great centers of population and commerce. 
No one has every contended that the power to regulate child 
labor should be extended to the farm or home. 
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As I have stated, the primary object of labor legislation is | 


to correct and prevent abuses and ameliorate the conditions 
of persons engaged in labor in occupations involving unusual 
moral and physical hazards. Modern capitalism and 
growth of the modern factory system furnish the motive for 
exploiting child labor, even at the expense of public health, 
safety, and welfare. The greedy operator, by overworking 
children, is able to reduce the cost of production, which, of 
course, means additional profits. 

It may not be amiss to refer briefly to the history of child 
labor legislation. Great Britain was the pioneer in modern 


Jabor legislation. In 1802 the British Parliament passed 
what was known as the “health and morals” act, which 
prohibited the employment of children under 9 years of 


age, restricted the working hours of children to 12 hours a 
day, required improvement in sanitary conditions, and made 
provision for the education of children in the course of their 
employment. But the country was not ready for this legisla- 
tion, and it was not enforced. 

Parliament passed a similar act in 1819, which, like the pre- 
ceding act, was not enforced. In 1833 the British Parliament 
enacted a comprehensive factory law applicable to all textile 
establishments. It provided for inspections by a trained group 
of competent men. The employment of children under 9 years 
of age was prohibited. Children between 9 and 13 years of 
age might work 9 hours a day or not to exceed 48 hours a week. 
Persons between 13 and 18 years of age might be employed 12 
hours a day or not to exceed 60 hours a week. By this act 
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In 1877 Switzerland enacted 
and labor of children, but 
In 1914 Switzerland enacted an 


without any substantial results 

laws regulating the employment 
these laws were not enforced. 
industrial children under 14 were not to 
employed in factories. Children from 14 to 16 might be 
ployed for not more than 10 hours a day. 

The first factory legislation in Belgium was in 18138. but the 
law was a dead letter until 1859, when industrial courts were 
established to supervise the employment of children in fac- 
tories and to cerrect abuses incident to child labor. The first 


code by which he 


emi 


| factory legislation in Holland was in 1874: in Norway, 1872; 


the | 


| 


; owners, 
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night work was entirely prohibited and provision was made | 


for the schooling of the children employed in factories. An 
amendatory act was passed by Parliament In 1844 which ex- 
tended protection to women. The act of 1847 established a 
10-hour day for women and children. In 1878 the factory con- 
solidation act was passed, which materially strengthened all 
provisions for the protection of working men and children, In 
1901 the law was amended so as to prohibit employment of chil- 
dren under 11 years of age. Night work and Sunday labor for 
women and children were prohibited. 

In Germany the first 
acted in 1839 in Prussia. It imposed restriction on the hours 
of women and children. Labor by children under 9 years of 
age was prohibited. The working day of children under 16 
years was limited to 10 hours. This Jaw was a failure and was 
never enforced. In 1853 a new law was enacted raising the 
age to 12 years and restricting the hours of labor for children 
under 14 to 6 hours. This act also required that the children 
be accorded certain educational opportunities. Like the pre- 
vious labor laws, this act was not enforced. In 1869 the 


important labor legislation was en- | 





“ industrial code” was enacted, but was not vigorously enforced, | 


The rapid growth of industrialism accentuated the demand for 
rigid factory legislation, and in 1878 factory inspection was 
made compulsory. In 1891 a uniform code was made applicable 
throughout the German Empire. Under this act children under 
18 years of age could not be employed in factories and those 
above 13 could work only if they had received a primary educa- 
tion. This code also regulated the employment of women and 
children under 16 years and prohibited night work. 

There was no labor legislation in France prior to 1841, 
when a law was enacted prohibiting the employment of chil- 
dren in factories under 8 years of age. Children between 8 and 
12 years might work 8 hours a day. From 12 to 16 years, 
not to exceed 12 hours per day. This law was not enforced 
and remained a dead letter until 1874, when new legislation 
was enacted limiting the age of child workers to 12 years. 
This act permitted children from 12 to 16 years of age to work 
12 hours per day. Night work for children was prohibited, as 
was also night work for women under 21 years. In 1900 the 
law was amended so as to limit the day’s labor to 10 hours 
in factories where women and children were employed. 

The first factory legislation in Austria was in 1853, but the 
provisions relating to child labor were not enforced. In 1907 
the industrial code was enacted prohibiting the employment 
of children under 12 years of age. Children from 12 to 14 
years might work not to exceed 8 hours per day. 

Some of the cantons of Switzerland attempted to regulate 
‘child labor near the middle of the nineteenth century, but 


(2; 
and the basic labor laws in Sweden and Denmark were enacted 
in 1901. 

As I stated, many of these laws were not enforced, 
but their enactment evidenced a recognition on the part of the 
law-making bodies that legislation was necessary to protect 
child laborers, and also shows a disposition to correct abuses 
and protect children from the selfish exploitation of factory 
owners 


have 


In the United States our labor laws have passed through 
several periods of evolution. The growth of industrialism in the 
United States been rapid that in many communities 
children have wrongfully exploited by greedy factory 
These abuses have created a nation-wide sentiment in 
favor of legislation for the protection of child workers. This 
Congress is now taking notice of this sentiment and has pro- 


has so 


heen 


} posed this amendment to the Constitution, which, in my opinion, 


Will meet the situation and correct existing abuses. 

In the United States the first child labor law was enacted in 
Massachusetts in 1842, It limited te 10 hours the labor of 
children under 12 years of age in manufacturing establish- 
ments. In the same year Connecticut enacted a 10-hour law 
for children under 14 in cotton and woolen mills. Similur 
laws were enacted in New Hampshire in 1846; Pennsylyania, 
1848; Maine, 1848; New Jersey, 1851; Ohio, 1852; and Rhode 
Island, 1855. There was no uniformity in the provisions of 
these statutes and none of them were vigorously enforced 
Some of them permitted the employment of children under the 
statutory age if the parent or guardian gave written consent 
of such employment. Discussing this provision, Horace Greeley, 


in an editorial in the New York Tribune, on August 11, 1847, 
said: 


Why should the consent of the parent or guardian of such minor be 
allowed to overrule the demands of justice, humanity, and the public 
weal? We believe nothing else than a peremptory prohibition of the 
employment of minors for more than ‘10 hours per day, without regard 
to the consent of parents or guardians, will affect much if anything. 


Still we are willing to see a trial made even of this milk-and-water 
enactment. 


Since the Civil War many other States have adopted child- 
labor legislation, but, as IT have heretofore stated, there is no 
uniformity in these statutes and their enforcement has been 
nominal, 

The interest of society demands the safeguarding of child- 
hood and the regulation of child labor, especially in factories, 
mills, and shops. There can be no question as to the power of 
States to regulate or prohibit child labor, and this proposed 
amendment, if adopted, will vest Congress with ample power 
to correct existing abuses. This is in furtherance of a whole- 
some public policy. In a sense all minors are wards of the 
State. It is the duty of the Government to protect these wards 
while they are helpless by limiting their working hours and 
by prohibiting their employment under certain ages or under 
conditions involving unusual moral or physical hazards. 

There is a widespread demand throughout our Nation for 
the submission of this child-labor amendment to the Consti- 
tution. The question has been uppermost in the public mind 
for many years. It has been freely discussed, and the Ameri- 
can people have been educated on the question to such an ex- 
tent that they now know whether or not they want this pro- 
vision to become a part of our organic law. The people have a 
right to yote upon this amendment, and I, for one, shall yote 
to submit it to the States for ratification. 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, under leave heretofore granted 
I shall attempt to give my views briefly upon this important 
subject. 

This legislation has for its purpose the control and restric- 
tion of labor of persons under the age of 18 years. Although 
quite sweeping in its attempt to control the regulations as to 
what labor shall be performed by persons under this age, in 
my opinion it has gone a trifle too far in fixing the age limit 
in the proposed amendment. Nearly all States have enacted 


legislation upon this subject, and some States have seen fit to 
reach the age limit of 18 years, 
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In enneting legislation of this character those who are really 


enthusiastic in its behalf should not be carried away with 


un age limit too high. The States have in the greater number | 
agreed that the limit should net exceed 16 years. 
it shonld be the purpose of legislation of this kind to re- 
the exploiting of children in all classes of labor that 


tend to prevent natural growth, both mentally and physically, | 


tu the end that the standard of our future men and women 
may be developed as far as is pessible to assist mental and 
plysieal perfeetion, 
The tendeney to employ beth boys and girls in work that 
reiurds development should be cheeked by national legislation. | 
it is also true that most of the States of the Union have 
solved this problem by apprepriate and proper legislation. 


When this solution is satisfactory and the results appear to be 


in accord with the best principles of established government 
the Pederal regulation ought pot te disturlh the State regula- 
tion and, in my opinion, ought to be enacted more in accord 
with the standard in States, except when that is too low, and 
to lower it in States that are teo high: in ether words, there | 
should be a uniform law in each State as to the age limit, | 


and the same age should. be enacted by the Federal (Covern- 
ment, and, in my humble opinion, the age limit 16 years 
is plenty high at this period of our history. 

The proper class of work, according to the physical or mental 
condition of the American child, can do no harm if the child’s 
moral and educational oppertunities are not permitted te be 
neglected 


of 


‘That class of work that deprives the bey or girl ef good, 
pure air and sunlight, and where the hours of labor are too 
long, the work too arduous in eharacter, should be regulated 
by proper national legislation. 

Many are inelined to go too far and advocate that enly the 
merest possible effort in behalf of labor should be performed 


by children until they reach physieal development. 
extreme and can not 


This view 
be supported by our thoughtful 


iy TOO 
people. 
The 


follow 


rule that most of eur physieal instructors outline te 
in child development is regular hours of laber and reg- 
ular hours of recreation in order te build and preserve beth 
body and mind, 

Whole principle upon which this legislation should be 
with the theory that we educate our citizenship 
to that idea of permitting childhood to follow in their hours of 
lnhbor those pursuits that tend to mind and body to 
zrow and develop, to the end. that our future men and women 
shall be improved mentally and physically. It is not so mach 
thar the American. child overworked it is that certain 
localities of the Nation deprive the child of equal oppertunity 
hy means of exploiting and employing the labor under wrong 
conditions and under very adverse circumstances for both 
ineral and physical development. 

The American citizen must never advoeate taking people, 
whether those under the tender years or those above the age, 
uway frem labor; but instead it behooves every citizen whether 
he be a lawmaker er one interested in the welfare of his or her 
country to advecate proper labor for all. 

‘Che class of labor that tends to check opportunity for proper 
development of children under 16 vears of age should be pro-+ 
hibited by proper law enactment, by both State and Nation, 
where this labor carries the bey or girl inte undesirable em- 
ployment, such as factories or mines. This elass of labor and 
the envirenment is: not as a rule such that will build the youth 
ov equip: them fer the best possilfle results in behalf of their 
Covernment and their ewn well-being. 

With this national legislation in behalf of restriction against 
certain classes of laber should also come the question of na- 
tienal edueational requirements, that boys and’ girls be com- 
pelied to attend the public schools or otter schools until they 
reacly the age of 16 years. The eompuisory schoc! age limit of 
14 vears in mest States is entirely too low. If national legis- 
lation is needed to regulate the age of working, it is indeed 
equally necessary that the educational age limit of school at- 
tendance be also firmly established. 

The entire theery concerning child welfare is the stirring of 
the people of the Nation not against child labor. but proper 
labor under proper age and proper conditions; also, do not 
overlook educational development and a higher age limit of 
compulsory sechkeel attendance: The mental and physieal well- 
heing of eur future citizenship sheuld be our aim, keeping im 
mind at all times that reasonable labor for all our citizens: is 
right amh proper: Let us not get the theery that we need the 
die: indolent citizen in this: Republie. What is needed is en- 


rmyy 
ihe 


enucted is 


assist 


1s as 


ergy, ambition and effort; the eppertimity is open to-day, as 
great in many lines as it was im the early histery ef Govern- 


ment. The peeple need less law but stricter enforcement, re- 
speet, and ebservance of the same. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it was indeed amazing to me 
to listen to some of the leaders of this House arguing so vele- 
menthy for the preservation of State rights and denouncing the 
tendency of this legislation and against the continuous encreach- 
ment upon the richts of States and against the dangers of cen- 
tratized form of government. They indeed ought to be con- 
gratulated upen the strong pleas they have made in defense of 
the State rights and against the continuous encroachment upon 
the rights and powers of States. I, in a measure, sympathize 
with many of them and agree that there is grave danger in 
the policy which is being pursued. I, myself, several times, and 
especially when the prohibition resolution was before the House, 
not as eloquently, but as strongly as my ability permitted, 
pointed out these dangers. At that time I called attention not 
only to the dangerous precedent that we were establishing, 
but also that by the resolution we were violating the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I remember that at the time at 
least a dozen of the gentlemen who are now attacking this 
resolution were not concerned so much in the rights of the re- 


| spective States as they appear to be to-day. Not only did they 





| about to adopt splendid child labor laws, 


vote for the resolution, but they talked in favor of it. 

These gentlemen then based their arguments on the theory 
that the Government has the right. yes, that it is the duty of eur 
Government to protect those who can not protect themselves. 
Consequently, if there is anyone who needs the protection of the 
Federal Government, according to my view, it is the minor child, 
upon whom the future of onr Republic rests, and’ though Tf still 
helieve that the States should not be deprived of their rights 
I feel, in view of the Supreme Court decision, that I am justi- 
fied, yes. that the Congress is justified, in voting favorably for 
this resolution, because I know it is not intended to prohibit 
but to regulate. 

If the resolution is adopted and submitted to the respective 
States and two-thirds of the States will vote favorably, it will 
add another amendment to our Constitution, and not until then 
will Congress. have the power to legislate on the child-Inbor 
question. I take it that Congress may reenact the child labor 
law which has been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. Surely no one can rightfully contend that it will deprive 
any State of the power to legislate and adopt its own laws rela- 
tive to the employment of children under the age of 16—the age 
which. I believe should have been inserted fn lieu of I8 in the 
resolution. 

The contention that it will deprive the parents of the control 
of their children is not entitled to any weight, as that argument 
would apply to every State child labor law now in foree or that 
might be enacted by any State. 

A large number of Members maintain. that it is unnecessary 
for Congress. te act because their States have adopted or are 
To those Members 
f wish to say: If any State has already on its statute books a 
child labor law that will safeguard the children of their States 
from hazardous oceupations or from unreasonable long. hours 
of employment, or any other State which will adopt such luws, 
I am confident they will not be affected by any legislation en- 
acted by Congress, because I feel that Congress will, if the 
amendment is adopted, enact a sane and sound law that may not 
be as far-reaching as the laws of some States. However. it 
may affect. some States which are tndifferent to the welfare of 
their children and whose legislatures may be controlled by 
interests who have been exploiting children of tender years, 
whose Representatives in Congress and in their legislatures 
were too preoccupied with prohibition legislation, applicable to 
the adults of their States and the United States. They were 
too busy in enacting legislation depriving the citizens of their 
States and the United States of privileges and personal rig!ts 
guaranteed them by the Constitution, and consequentty had not 
sufficient time for child-labor legislation and’ failed to enect 
laws for the protection of the young and feeble children of their 
respective States. Tt is hecanse of their misdirected: efforts that 
no stitable legistation, conceded even hy them, has received 
that consideration to which it is entitled. 

This neglect on the part of many States to do their duty 
justifies Congress fo act favorably on this proposed amen: 
ment. TI concede that there is a great deal of justification. on 
the part of some States in refusing to enact legistution, and 
their reasoning can not be ignored when they argue that if 
child labor be prohibited in their State and net in the adjoining 
State that they would be at a disadvantage and conid net com 
pete with States where child labor is permitted: Consequently 
a uniform child labor Taw is ' o»wnd to eliminate these advan- 
tages and disadvantages as well as all the excuses that have 
been heretofore given. 
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So far | have not heard anyone on the floor of the House 
pointing out the disadvantages or the harm that occurred dur- 


ing the operation of the Federal child labor law: but, on the | 


other hand, I have read the reports of various child-labor com- 
missioners who all are in accord that before the Supreme 
Court declared the law unconstitutional it was 


of a large number of children of tender years from hazardous 
and health-affecting employments. If there ever was a justifi- 
cation for Federal legislation, I think it is in this case. 

Since the Supreme Court declared the child labor law uncon- 
stitutional the number of children at work in factories and on 
farms has increased amazingly. 

In 11 cities the number of working children has increased 57 
per cent; in 14 other cities, 24 per cent: in 5, 100 per cent; and 
in some it has increased 800 per cent. In Waterbury, Conn., in 
1923 the number of working papers issued to children was 
eight times greater than in 1922. In Manchester, N. 
are at present more than five times as many children working 
as last year. 

Working on the farms tends to deform very young children, 
since they must maintain a stooping position all day. Never- 
theless in two counties in the State of Colorado alene almost 


1,400 children between the ages of 6 and 16 are working on | 


farms. 

In the coal mines of Pennsylvania boys aged 13 and 14 years 
labor every workday in the week. In Loultsiana in the oyster 
and crab canning factories the conditions are still worse. There 
children between the ages of 8 and 12 work from 6 o'clock in 
the morning until 10 at night, or about 16 hours daily. 


In North Carolina the cotton mills employ 12-year-old boys, | 


while girls and boys 14 years of age are employed for 11 hours 
a day. 
tories of Georgia 12-year-old children work 60 hours a week, 
and that the law of that State allows children above 14 years 
to work on all-night shifts. It is indeed strange that a State 
that is so vitally interested in protecting its adults from par- 


taking of anything stronger than Coca-Cola should be so indif- | 


ferent to protecting its children. 

Child labor is an open sore in the United States. 
probably the only democratic country where that question is so 
ignored. Although nearly every individual State provides com- 
pulsory education for children up to 14 or 16 years of age, these 
laws are seldom enforced. 

Mr. Speaker, it is for these reasons that I am to-day forced to 
change my position. 


SPEAKERS PRO TEMPORE TO PRESIDE TO-MORROW 


The SPEAKER. The Chair designates to preside over the | 


memorial exercises to-morrow to commemorate the life, char- 
acter, and public services of Hon. J. M. C. Smiru, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Michigan, Mr. McLavenrtin of 
Michigan; and to preside over the exercises to commemorate 
the life, character, and public services of Hon. L. E. Sawyer, 
late a Representative from the State of Arkansas, Mr. Otxp- 
FIELD, of Arkansas, 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 
Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enroiled Bills, 


reported that this day they had presented bill and resolutions 


to the President for his approval: 

H. R. 3761. An act for the relief of George A. Nickles; 

H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal years 
1924 and 1925; and 

H. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution granting permission to Hugh 
S. Cumming, Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service, to accept certain decorations . bestowed . upon 
him by the Republics of France and Poland. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. Grspson, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence, for two days, beginning Monday, April 28, on account 
of business. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 5 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned, pursuant to the order 
previously made, until to-morrow, Sunday, April 27, 1924, at 
11 o’cloek a. m, 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
446. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting a draft of proposed legislation “to au- 
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helpful and | 
beneficial; that it aided in the enforcement of their respective | 
State laws, and at the same time it reduced the employment | 


H., there | 


I have read from a dependable report that in the fac- 


ne meen 


ame 
jaz 
| 
thorize reimbursement of the Government of the Philippine 
Islands for maintaining alien crews-prior to April 6, 1917." was 
| taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the Committee 
on War Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XTII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 270. A resolution 
for the consideration of H. R. 7962, a bill to estailish and create 
a Rent Commission tn the District of Columbia 
ment (Rept. No. 575). Referred to the House Ca:endar 

Mr, WINTER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 7494. 
A bill to amend an act creating the Custer State Park game 
sanctuary in the State of South Dakota; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 580). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DEMI’SEY: Committee on Rivers and Harbors. H. R 
8914. A bill authorizing the construction, repair, and preserva 
| tion of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 581). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio: Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. H.R.6581. A bill authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide emergency mail service in Alaska; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 582). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 8887. <A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to previde 
for the consolidation of national banking associations,” ap- 
proved November 7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, 
5138 as amended, section 5142, 


: without amend 


section 5137, section section 
5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, sec 
tion 5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as 
amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and 
to amend section 9, section 13, section 22, and section 24 of 
the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 583). Referred to the Committee of the 
| Whole House on the state of the Union. 


This is | 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on War Claims. 8. 1213. 
for the relief of Harold Kernan; without amendment (Rept. 
| No. 576). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROACH: Committee on War Claims. 8.1330. An act 
for the relief of the estate of Ely N. Sonnenstrahl, deceased ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 577). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROACH: Committee on War Claims. 
for the relief of Lieut. BE. J. 
(Rept. No. 578). 
House. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on War Claims. H.R. 8258 A 
bill for the relief of Capt. Frank Geere; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 579). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


An act 


H. R. 6241. A bill 
MeAllister; without amendment 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. R. 8905) to anthorize the set- 
tlement of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Hungary to the 
United States of America; to the Committee on 
Means. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 8906) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classified 
civil service, and, for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920; 
to the Committee on the Judictary. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 8907) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
| mented, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Roads. 
| By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 8908) for the erection of a pub- 

lic building at Galva, IL, and appropriating money therefor ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8909) providing for the extension of the 
post-office building at Galesburg, Ill; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8910) to increase the limit of cost of a new 
post-office building at Geneseo, Ill.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


Ways and 
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Also, a bill (IL. R. 8911) for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Lewistown, IIL, and appropriating money therefor ; to the 


Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 8912) for the erection of 
at Rushville, [lL, and appropriating money 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bil (HL. R. 8913) for the erection of 
at Abingdon, IIL, and appropriating money 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 8914) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 8915) to provide for the 
establishment in the Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Navigation, of a division of admeasurements of shipping; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

by Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 8916) to provide for the 
construction of a memorial bridge across the Potomac River 
from a point near the Lincoln Memorial, in the city of Wash- 
ington, to an appropriate point in the State of Virginia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
(rrounds. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (HL BR. 8917) to safeguard the dis- 
tribution and sale of certain dangerous caustic or corrosive 
aeids, alkalies, and other substances in interstate and foreign 
commerce ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
meree, 


a public building 
therefor; to the 


a public building 


therefor; to the 


By Mr. MILLER of Washington: A joint resolution (H. J. 
tes. 251) to appoint a joint special committee to investigate 
and recommend changes in the geographical nomenclature of 


the United States; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XX, private bills and resolutions | passage of bill now pending in the Senate fer the revision of 


were 


introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. BR. $918) granting a pension to 


Lidda J. Clark; to the Committee on Invafid Pensions. 
By Mr. JOST: A bill (H. R. 8919) granting an increase of 


pension to Sarah Waldren; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
lions, 

ity Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 8920) for the relief of John M. 
Wallace; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

by Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 8921) granting an increase 
of pension to Isabella Rickman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 8922) granting a pension to Martha Smith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aliso, a bill (H. R. 8923) granting a pension to Annie M. 
Watson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

itv Mr. MORGAN: A bill (HL. R. 8924) granting a pension 
to Eliza M. Myers: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 8925) fer a survey by the 
United States Public Health Service of the Desplaines, Illinois, 
ind Mississippi Rivers; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: 
granting an increase of pension to 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bit? CH. R. 8927) granting an in- 
crease of pension io Louisa Kontner; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. YOUNG: A bill (HL. R, 8928) authorizing the See- 
retary of War to donate to the city of McClusky, State of 
North Dakota, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8929) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Bismarck, State of Nerth Dakota, one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8930) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Carrington, State of North Dakota, one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8931) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Harvey, State of North Dakota, one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee en Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 89382) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Kintyre, State of North Dakota, one 
German cannon or fieldpieee; to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 


A bill 
Susan 


(H. R. 
Smitten ; 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8933) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Fessenden, State of North Dakota, 
one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8934) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Valley City, State of North Dakota, 
one German cannon or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8935) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to Jamestown College, of Jamestown, State of North 
Dakota, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8936) authorizing the Seeretary of War 
to donate to the Mount Pleasant School District, No. 4, Rolette 
County, State of North Dakota, one German cannon or field- 
piece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8937) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the village of Heaton, State of North Dakota, 
one German cannon or fieldpiece; te the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2542. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of the Station Forces’ 
Association of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway system, 
protesting against the Howell-Barkley labor bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2043. Also, petition of the Clerks’ Cooperative Association 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway system, protesting 
against the Howell-Barkley labor bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

244. By Mr. FENN: Petition of Thomas Griswold and 
others, farmers of Wethersfield, Conn., protesting against the 


freight rates on farm products; to the Committee on Initer- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

2545. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petitien of Greater Bosten and 
Massachusetts Federations of Churches, urging passage of 
child labor amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2546. By Mr. HILL of Maryland: Petition of the Maryland 
State and Distriet of Columbia Federation of Labor urging 
Congress to change the 1890 queta to the 1910 queta in the 
immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

2547. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the New York Com- 
mandery, the Naval and Military Order of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, favoring equitable adjustment of the pay of retired 
officers; to the Confmittee on Military Affairs. 

2548. By Mr. MILLER of Washington: Petition of the Wash- 
ington Society of Sons of the Revolution, asking Congress to 
appoint a joint committee of the two Houses to decide as to the 
feasibility of changing the names of mountains in the country 
to those of American invention; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

2549. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, thirty-third 
annual convention, in the eity of Washington, D. C., April 19, 
1924, urging the passage making Lincoln’s Day a national holi- 
day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2550. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Freeport, Pa., against any 
modification that would weaken the prohibition enforcement 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2551. By Mr. SWING: Petition of Christian Temperance 
Union of San Diego County, Calif., protesting against weaken- 
ing the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2552. By Mr. YOUNG: Petitions of 25 citizens of Anamoose 
(N. Dak.) Community Club, of Bottineau, N. Dak., urging the 
passage of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

2553. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Massachusetts Divi- 
sion, Sons of Veterans’ Auxiliary, indorsing the Bursum bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2554. Also, petition of council of the Bar Association of the 
City of Boston, opposing Senate bill 624 and House bill 8260; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2555. Also, petition of Corporal Russel PF. Hoyt Post, No. 299, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, expressing disapproval of the action 
taken by the House of Representatives in passing the German 
relief resolution; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Sunpay, April 27, 1924 


| 
The House met at 11 o'clock a. m., and was called to order 


by Mr. McLAuGHLrn of Michigan as Speaker pro tempore. 
Rev. William B. Waller, of Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty and everliving God, whose we are and whom we 
serve, we draw nigh to Thee reverently at this time. May we 
ever live as though we really believe in Thee as the personal 
and righteous Ruler and Father and Savior of mankind. 

Command Thy blessing upon us, we humbly beseech Thee; 
upon this Congress here represented; upon our President 
all in authority. Comfort those that are sad. Bless us all in 
our respective relations, teaching us so to number our days 
that we may apply our hearts unte wisdom, being made wise 


and 


unto salvation which is in Jesus Christ our Savior, in whose 
nume we pray. Amen. 
EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE J. M. C. SMITH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
cial order for the day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. McLarGutrn of Michigan, br unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That Sunday, April 1924, at 11 o'clock a. m., be set 
aside for memorial addresses on the life, character, and public services 


The Clerk will read the spe- 


lion. J. M. C. Sirn, late a Representative from the State of 
Michigan 
Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution, which I 


send to the Clerk’s desk. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 


lution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Hlouse Resolution 271 
Resolwed, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 


opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hen. J. M. C. 

SMITH, late a Member of this House from the State of Michigan. 
Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 

the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, 


the House at the conclusion of the exercises of this day shall stand 
adjourned. 


Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 
Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions toe the 


family of the deceased. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed: to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman frem 
gan (Mr. WiILtrAMs] is recognized. 


The question is on agreeing 


Michi- 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, having lived 
during my earlier life in the county where he resided, I was 
fortunate in having an intimate and cordial acquaintance with 
Joun M. C. Sarre for more than 30 years.- It was in his law 
office that I studied, and it was from his office that I pro- 
ceeded to a near-by city to commence the practice of the law. 
He exerted a deep influence upen me, and so to-day as his 
successor in Congress I speak of him with more than ordinary 
feeling. 

Those of his associates in Congress who were not so closely 
acquainted with his career before coming here, although they 
learned to love and appreciate him, can hardly be fully aware 
of the unusual hold that he had upon the community in whieh 
he had lived fer such a long time. 

Mr. SmrrH was born in Ireland in 1853, and when 4 years 
of age came to this country with his~parents, Richard and 
Barbara Smith, whe first settled in the State of Ohie. Ten 
years later the family moved to Eaton County, Mich. The 
early life of Mr. Smurna, like that of so many who have reached 
a position of distinction, was not one of luxury and ease. 
He was brought up at a time when the responsibilities of life 
were imposed upon the oncoming generation. Struggle and 
effort were his constant companions, and the tasks that he bad 
to de as a young man contributed to the development of a 
charaeter that for many years stoed out most prominently in 
the State of Michigan. His education was secured in the 
publie sehools of Eaton County and the city of Charlotte, 
followed by three years in the literary and law departments 
ef the University of Michigan. The remainder of his legal 
training was obtained in the city of Detroit, where in 1882 he 
was admitted to the bar, 
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| Shortly thereafter he opened a law eftice in the city of 
| Charlotte, where he continued in the active practice of his 


| profession until he was elected to Congress in 1910. 

Few men in his section of the State have ever been ac- 
corded higher honors or have served the peopie in a larger 
number of important capacities Among other offices held 
by him, he was for four years prosecuting attorney of his 
county and handled the affairs of that office with great eredit. 
He was also a member of the 1908 constitutional convention 
of Michigan that rewrote and premulgated the constitution 
which is now serving as the basic law of that State 

Mr. Surru was a good lawyer He had the capacity for 
work which is so essential in th profession He was a 
student of the statutes and the decisions of the courts, but 
perhaps what contributed most to his marked success a i 
lawyer was his ability to understand the best business in- 
terests of his clients and to accomplish fer them by ad- 
justments and short cuts the results that they desired. 
Above all, in the eontacts made necessary in the pructice 

| of the law he understood human nature in a very therough 
way and how te cope with the mental processes and rene- 
tions of witnesses, opposing counsel, courts, and juries. He 
was able to do this because he had had a fundamental train- 
ing and experience in practical affairs. His integrity was 

| unquestioned. He never permitted his zeal for the interests 
of a client to cause him to lose poise or his unvarying af- 
fability and good nature. 

| Mr. SMivH was for a long period an outstanding leader in 


the city and county in which he lived and a prominent figure 
in his State. He did not content himself entirely with the 
of his profession, but was associated with several 
important business enterprises He was a member of the firm 
of L. J. Smith & Co., of Eaton Rapids, Mich., manufac- 
turers of egg cases and fillers and the operators of a large 
or he 





| was solicited, 


| that grows out of close personal friendships. 
| the life of Joun M. C. Smiru was a very full one. 


| respect of the honors that were extended him. 


many years served as the president of the 
First National Bank of Charlotte. Whenever a new enter- 
prise was planned, he was the first one whose assistance 


He was generous always in extending financial 
help and in lending the weight of his counsel. 

Mr. SsmitH touched every phase of activity of the people 
anong whom he lived. He was a thirty-second degree Mason, 
and in his Masonic activities rendered invaluable aid im erect- 
ing the beautiful Masonic Temple at Charlotte. He was also a 
member of numereus other social and fraternal organizations. 

an October, 1800, Mr. Smite was married to Miss Lena Park- 
hurst, of Charlotte, who survives him. Besides his widow he 
left two children-——I acille, the wife of Jack D. Clifferd, of Lew- 
iston, Me., and William P. Smith, who for a number of vears 
acted as his father’s congressional secretary. 

Mr. SMirH represented the third district of Michigan in Con- 


| gress from the time of his election in 1910 uwatil Mareh 4, 1921. 


He had voluntarily retired and did not seek reelection in 1920, 
but his successor unexpectedly died and in June, 1921, he was 
again elected to Congress to fill the vacancy thus caused. He 
was reelected in 1922. After an illness of several months he 
died March 30, 1923. He was never defeated for Congress at 
any election and, if he had lived, could have continued as the 
Representative from his district indefinitely, because of the 


| high regard in which he was held by his censtituents. 


You gentlemen who were intimately associated with Mr. 
Smith in the House can speak more comprehensively of bis 
work here. I am very gratified to say that since coming here 
I have heard many kind and complimentary words spoken with 
reference to him. Here, as in other places, his friends seem to 


| have been drawn closely to him, and his diligence, keen iu- 


sight, and ability gained for him a merited recognition 


confirmed upon every hand and by hundreds of people in each 
county in the district what I already well knew, that he had a 


| 
| When I came to make a campaign for election there was 
} 
| 


| very large personal following; that he had always responded 


most graciously and fully to every demand that had been made 
upon him by the people of his district; and that to an excep- 


| tional degree he had their confidence and good will. 


There is nothing finer than the tender feeling and sentiment 
In this particular 
His public 
service is highly appreeiated and he will long be remembered 
in his. district and throughout the State of Michigan as having 
faithfully fulfilled every trust and as being worthy in every 


Such a life as 


his and the very admirable position which he held through it 
all and to the very end should serve as a commendable example 
to those who follow after and attempt to take up and continue 
the work in which he was engaged. 











CONGRE} 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Mapes] will please take the chair 

Vir. MAPES sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. McLAvGHLix] is recognized. 

Mii McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
eau the late JoHn M. C., Smiru, passed away at his home 
in (Charlotte, Mich., March 30, 19238, after a long illness 
which for mat inonths incapacitated him from such atten- 
tion to his official duties as he had conscientiously given 
during his years of service as Representative of his district. 

Mv. SaivH was born in Lrelund, and came to this country in 
his youth Du his early manhood he followed the trade 
of a stonemason; later attending the literary and law depart- 


ments of the University of Michigan, and was admitted to the 
bar, and his profession to the time of It 


practices his death. 


wis ut fhe university that I first met him, and the acquaint- 
ance we formed there continued and became intimate friend- 
ship as we served together in the House of Representatives 
after his election in 1910 until his death, 

Besides his practice of the law Mr. SmirH engaged in 
farming and for many years was a director and president 
of the First National Bank of Charlotte. Experience gained 
as he worked at his trade and as a lawyer and in business 
fitted him well for service as a Member of this House; it was 
development and preparation which few Members have for 
the manifold, complex duties of the National Congress. 


During Mr. Suiru’s service of 12 years in the House he was 
a member of important committees. For 10 years he was a 
member of the Committee on Labor, two vears as its chairman; 
for several years was a member of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds; and during the Sixty-seventh Congress 
was a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

At the organization of the first Congress of which Mr. Smira 
was a Member he was, at his own urgent request, made a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Labor. As he expressed himself he 
wished a place on that committee because of interest in 
wage earners and in people of small business and limited 
means, because he felt that he appreciated their claim upon the 
watchful, sympathetic interest of the Congress in the enact- 
ment of laws relating to their employment and their business 
for the protection of their interests and the advancement of 
their welfare, as far as laws may be proper or necessary for 
that purpose. All matters referred to and engaging the atten- 
tion of that committee were considered by Mr. SmirH in keep- 
ing with the earnest, sympathetic attitude of mind he had so 
feelingly expressed. But he never assumed to act as the repre- 
sentative of any class or interest as those terms are often in- 
definitely and unpleasantly used; nor was he in any respect 
influenced by sectional prejudice. His was a broad, intelligent, 
unbiased conception of duty to all people and all interests alike 
and to the entire country. The years of his service bear abun- 
dunt evidence of desire and ability to conform to that high 
standard of responsibility from which I am confident he never 
permitted himself to depart. 

The first of the Congress attended by Mr. SsirH 
was the special session called by President Taft, April 4, 1911, 
for the purpose, mainly, of considering a measure to approve 
and give effect to the Canadian reciprocity pact, so called, 
which had been negotiated between our Government and the 
government of the Dominion of Canada. That pact related to 
tariff duties at that time imposed by our laws upon imports 
from foreign countries and to similar duties imposed by the 
Dominion government upon products of our country entering 
Canada. It proposed to reduce import duties upon many pro- 
ducts of Canada, also to place some of them on the free list; 
and in consideration of such reduction and removal of duties 
the Dominion government proposed to take similar action; 


his 


session 


that is, to reduce and in some instances remove duties at that 
time charged against certain products of our country which 


entered and found a market in Canada. 

The wisdom and advisability of this reciprocity pact was 
very seriously questioned, and there was determined opposition 
to it in the Congress and throughout the country largely, if 
not altogether, by Republicans who, devoted as they are to the 
principle of protective tariff, believed the pact was a violation 
of that prineiple and its operation would be harmful to pro- 
ducers, to labor, and to business of our country. 

It was proposed by a Republican administration and was 
supported by nominal leaders of that political party in the 
Congress, among whom was Mr. Payne, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in the previous Congress, which 
prepared the tariff law of 1909 which bears his name, which 
law the pact would in important respects amend. 
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The measure was, however, vigorously opposed by many 


Republicans, who believed it was contrary to party principles 
and that it would be harmful to our interests, particularly to 


agriculture. Among those who opposed it was our late co! 
league, Mr. SsirH, who believed agricultural interests of 


Michigan, by 


reason of its location, would be very injurious! 
affected. 


Tie was a new Member, but he early, consistently, 
and with marked ability opposed the measure, believing it w: 
violative of a great principle of the political party to whi 
he was devoted and would have a seriously injurious effect 
upon agricultural interests of his district and State. It wa 
his first participation in debate in the House, but in face of th: 
fact that he and others who labored with him were unsuccess 
ful the evidence he gave of wide and accurate information, alsv 
of ability and courage in presenting his views, brought 
very favorably to the notice of the House, 

We who served with Mr. Smira in the Sixty-third Congress 
remember the active part he took and the influence he exerted 
in the consideration of the bill and in securing enactment of 
the law to establish the Federal reserve banking system, the 
wise and comprehensive system now functioning so satisfac 
torily in advancing and protecting not only banking interests 


him 


/ but business interests large and small throughout the country 


The broad experience of his busy life, his intimate and priac- 
tical knowledge of business and of banking made him an au- 
thority on the important and more or less intricate matters 
involved in the preparation of that bill, and his discussion of 
its important features, of which there was often wide differ- 
ence of opinion, was always helpful to the House. He was a 
ready, forceful speaker, and of unusual influence because of 
the information he was able to give and of the sincere, straiglit- 
forward manner of his speech, 

Mr. SmitrnH’s congressional service included the period of tlie 
World War. That period, particularly the years of the partici- 
pation of our country in the war, was in some respects the most 
important in the history of our country. It satisfactorily de- 
termined the serious question of whether or not our complex 
population of many different elements had become so assimi- 
lated as to lose their diversity of character and had become a 
united citizenship loyal to one another and to the Government ; 
determined also that in time of crisis the administration and 
the Congress, entirely relieved of partisan differences which 
sometimes embarrass them, are able to marshal the resources 
of our country in such a manner as promptly to make effective 
its full strength. 

During the years in which the Congress was in almost con- 
tinuous session dealing with serious war problems and with 
perplexing conditions following the war Mr. SMmirH devoted 
himself untiringly to exacting demands of congressional servy- 
ice. He was active and influential in the preparation and en- 
actment of legislation to provide for our effective participation 
in the war and as was necessary as the country sought to re- 
turn ‘to normal conditions of peace. He was proud of thie 
service of our soldiers and was sympathetic of their trials and 
suffering. 

No Member of our body took a more active, intelligent part 
in support of legislation intended for the relief of disabled 
soldiers and their dependent families; none took more sym)- 
thetic, helpful interest in their welfare. The work of our 
colleague during these years of war and reconstruction wus 
beyond his strength; his arduous labors, loyally, unselfishly, 
and with unusual ability performed, impaired his health and 
brought upon him his fatal illness. 

It was my sad privilege to attend the funeral service of our 
colleague in the beautiful city of Charlotte, and I shall always 
remember the impression it made upon me. Many years of 
his life were spent there; his life had been part of the social, 
official, and business life of that intelligent, enterprising com- 
munity. Places of business, private as well as public, were 
closed; people of the city and of the neighboring country laid 
aside their business to pay loving tribute to memory of him 
who during long years had been their neighbor and friend, 
beloved in private life, trusted in official places to which they 
had advanced him. There was sincere grief on the part of 
those friends and neighbors; there was evidence of their ©))- 
preciation of the splendid qualities of the man whose death 
they mourned. There were present men and women from the 
several counties composing the district he had long and with 
distinguished ability represented. They spoke of the con- 
fidence and esteem his life and service had inspired; they 
expressed the sorrow and sense of loss his untimely death im- 
posed upon them. I was impressed that the most faithful 


estimate that can be made and the highest tribute a man can 
gain are by and from his friends and neighbors of long and 
association ; 


intimate also that the estimate the House of 





: 
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Representatives had formed of our colleague was justified. It 
was an impressive scene long to be remembered by all who 
were privileged to witness it. 

In the city of Charlotte and in outlying sections of the county 
there are houses and business buildings of briek and stone 
construction, built by or under the immediate direction of Mr 
SMITH many years ago when he was actively following his 
trade as a builder. They are pointed out and spoken of as the 
work of his hands. They are evidently in good condition and 
stand as evidence of his skill and faithful workmanship, evi- 
ence of the sterling qualities he displayed in such large 
ensure in the discharge of every duty devolving upon him in 
private and in public life. The interest his neighbors still have 
in these buildings and the pride with which they speak of them 
is an eloquent, touching tribute to his life’s work, a faithful 
tribute to his worthy and well-earned fame. Nothing you or 
i can say will make the record of his service more impressive. 

My personal acquaintance with Mr. Smrrm@ began, as I have 
suid, when we were studenis many years ago, and during our 
service of 12 years together in the House we were intimate 


friends. I therefore speak of him as a friend whose death | 


is to me a personal loss. I am able, alse, to testify to his fine 
character, his ability, his devotion to duty, to the respect for 
and trust in him shown by all who knew him, and of the suc- 
cess he reached as a Member of this bedy. During his long 
service he enjoyed and deserved the esteem of the entire mem 
bership and of those who knew him intimately. Everyone 
deeply regrets his death, and will remember him with sincere 
affection. 


Mr. MeLAUGHLIN of Michigan resumed the chair as Speaker 
pro tempore. 

The SVEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
[ Mr. Mires] is recognized. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, it was my fortune to have been a 
native of the county in which our departed friend and colleague 
was for so long a time a prominent and respected citizen and 
from which he was elected to this body, and I do not want this 
occasion te pass without taking advantage of the opportunity to 
pay my tribute of respect to his memery. 

| knew of JoHn M. C. Smivre as far back as I can remember. 
He and my father were personal friends of long standing. I 
srew up in that friendship and, I am happy to say, inherited 
uM. My recollection now is that as a boy and an interested 
spectator, L first saw him in a county convention of his party, 
coming into the hall with a ecopy of the Michigan Statutes 
under his arm, walking up te the platform, and addressing the 
convention om seme disputed question of procedure. He was 
then, as we knew iim here. a man of commanding and stately 
appearance and a forceful and persuasive speaker, 

(thers have spoken more im detail of his life work and his- 
tory. His life is one of the many striking illustrations of the 
opportunities of American citizenship for anyone who has the 
character and determination to take advantage of them. By 
his own efforts and perseverance and without the aid of influ- 
ential relatives or friends he made his life one of constant 
progress and advancement until he attained a position of 
prommence and influence in his State and Nation. Born in 
ireland in 1858, he came to this country with his parents in 
1857, as has been stated, and settled in the State of Ohio, mov- 
ing to Eaten County, Mich., in 1867, where he spent the re 
mainder of his life. He graduated from high school, worked 10 
years as a bricklayer and stonemason, spent 2 years in the 
literary department and 2 years in the law department of the 
University of Michigan, working his way and paying his own 
expenses. 

Upon being admitted to the bar he opened a law office at 
Charlotte, Mich., the county seat of Baton County, where he 
soon became one of the leaders in his profession. He formed 
a partnership for the practice of law with the late Hon. George 
Huggett under the style of Huggett & Smith. This partner- 
ship was for many years the leading law firm of Eaton County. 
It continued until Mr. Surru was elected president of the First 
National Bank of Charlotte, which position he held until his 
deuth. 

At different times in his career Mr. SmirH was called upon 
te serve in public office. He was prosecuting attorney of his 
county for two terms, a member of the Michigan State Con- 
Stitutional Convention in 1907, and was elected seven times to 
the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States by the people of the third congressional district of 
Michigan. Im all these positions he served with ability and 
distinetion, bringing credit to himself and honor to his con- 


stituents who elected him. Efe wus 


| and friends, of those with whom one comes in 


in able, industrious, act 
and influential Member of this body, faithful and 
the manifold duties which are incident 

In his home community he was a leader and active in all 
movements for the welfare and advancement of the general 
good of the community. In his home he was 1 hus- 


hue a devotes 
iis family. In all 


uttentive to 


to membership hers 


band and father and took great pride in | 
the activities of his life he was recognized as a n 
peachable character and of the highest integrity 
After all one of the greatest things in life is soe to live as 
to have and deserve the respect and esteem of one’s neighbors 


mn OL unin 


se and eon- 


| stant contact and who knew him best. JoHn M. C. Suira 








so lived. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore The gentleman from Michigan 
{[Mr. MicHENER] is recognized. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this, the greatest parlia 
mentary body in all the world, has, by special order, set uside 
this day and this hour to pay tribute to the life and character 
of one of its honored Members. The sun shines brightly, there 
is not a cloud in the sky, the very atmosphere seems to radiate 
happiness und good cheer, just the kind of a day in its 


| character symbolical of the everyday life of eur lamented 
| friend. If Jonw M. ©. SmMivru was anything he was an optimist. 


He always saw the flowers, he inhaled the fragrance. He met 
the situation of the hour. Undaunted he lived. 

I remember well on ove occasion when, after a hard day's 
work, Mr. Samiten entered my office, and upen my suggestion 
that I was tired and apparently seemed somewhat downcast, 
he said: 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying; 
And this same flower that smiles to-d 
To-morrow will be a-dying 


‘ 


‘Cheer up.” 

Although 70 years of age, he still enjoyed the company and 
association of youth. When with college boys he was still a 
college boy, and the lads in his Greek letter fraternity at the 
University of Michigan always looked forward to the thue 
when Mr. Smrru dropped into town. He never lost his interest 
in the young people and the young people never lost interest 
in him. 

1 knew of Mr. Smitru by reputation for many years before 
coming to Congress, I met him first in the closing hours of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress, and in the years that followed he was 
my friend: 1 was his admirer. Liviug at the sume hotel in 
Washington for a long time, eating at the same table, the 
dinner hour was always a relaxation from the day's toils, 
I came to know him intimately, and the more I knew of him 
the more I wanted to know of him. Many a gloomy hour in 
many a man’s life has been brightened by his happy disposition, 

He was a man of the people, and to the American mind this 
phrase is richly significant. It denotes a self-reliant man of 
courage, energy, and perseverunce who, by native ability and 
application, has carved his way to high and respected station 
among his fellow men. He best typified the possibilities for ad- 
vancement and accomplishment under our flag. A poor boy, 
born in Ireland, he worked his way through school and cullece, 
and at last was elected by his neighbors to represent them in 
the Halls of Congress. He had the faith and confidence of his 
people, I dare suy not a Member among us is closer to all of 
the people from the district which he represents. There was a 
mutual confidence and cordiality between him and his constitu- 
ents, with a great number of whom he enjoyed personal and intt- 
mate acquaintance. He had tinagnetic openness of manner, which 
easily attracted friends and invited men to salute him in terms 
of eusy familiarity. In purpose he was sincere and ardent, and 
as he pursued his path through life he strove always to scatter 
seeds of kindness, to bring a smile to the face of sorrow, ani to 
create happiness and hope. 

One of the newspapers in his home city in commenting upon 
his death said: 

With the passing of Mr. Sutrn, Charlotte toses one of its most valued 
supporters and citizens, and hundreds of friends who as such will deeply 
miss his advice, which when sought was seldom refused. The county 
and State will also equally feel the loss. Buf a more than human being 
pauses upon the threshold of every human life. The idle balance wheel 
of time is disengaged and quicker revolutions of a great eycle bear him 
on the endless way. As comes the summons from the spheres above, so 
answers nature's dirge, and from the earth that falls away through the 
momentary darkness there rises a gleaming star! The square crosses 
the compass—an endless procession—but plenty of room. 


aed 
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Crown him, crown him, child of nature, 
Kingly now in form and feature; 

Ilis the scepter—his the throne, 

Now that earth and death are done. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| SAN 


As a Member of this Congress he exerted wide influence. He 
Was a consistent and reliable committee worker. He was active 
on the floor, and during his time few great questions were dis- 
csused where he did not participate in the debate 

As chairman of the great Committee on Labor he wielded | 
much influence. He was safe and sane; he had every con- 
sideration for the farmer, but no use for the man who “ farms 
the farmer.’ The laboring man in him had an advocate, but 
he who would exploit the honest laborer for personal aggran- 
dizement got no sympathy from Mr. Smiru. He abhorred the 
demagogue, and the country can illy afford to lose men like 
him. 

After giving 10 years of honorable service to his district he 
voluntarily retired and enthusiastically supported us his sue- 
cessor, Hon. William H. Frankhatser. Mr, Stivrn retired in 
March, 1921, and when his successor died shortly thereafter 
there was an insistent demand from the third congressional 
district that Mr. Smaireu take up his old duties, and in June, | 
1921, by the vote of the people he was recalled to Congress, 
and died in the barness. 

With a delegation from this body I attended the funeral. 
I saw the thousands there assembled, all in deep sorrow. To 
the older inhabitants he was “John”: to the younger genera- 
tion he was “Mr. Ssmirxa.” To them all he was a friend. 
Never was there more real mourning than in that little city 


on that March day, and us we laid him away in a most beauti- 


ful cemetery, there to rest until the resurrection day, and 
listened to the comforting and eloquent words used in that | 


service | was reminded of the words of Edgar Guest, used by 
Mr. SMiItrH in a memorial service in this House, when he said: 


But I would like to have my story told 
Ry smiling friends with whom I've shared the way 
Who, thinking of me, nod their heads and say 
His heart was warm when other hearts were cold. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


[Mr. Evuiorr] is recognized. 


The gentleman from Indiaha 


Mr. ELLIOTT. 
our last tribute 
colleagues, 

Some men 
upon them, 
the world 
domitable 


Mr. 
to 


met 
beloved 


we have 
most 


Speaker, 
one of our 


to-day 
and 


to pay 
respected 


born 
while some 
by reason 


are zreat, others have 
achieve greatness 
of their energy, 
ambition to do something 
life. Hon. Joun M. C. Sarrn, late Representative in Con- 
gress from the third congressional district of the State of 
Michigan, belonged to the latter class. 

His early life was not different in many respects from that 
of the average boy of his generation. 


greatness thrust 
and usefulness in 
integrity, and in- 
worth while in this 


His parents were in 
modest circumstances, and he was a hearty, healthy coun- 
try boy, possessing a rugged constitution and a streng in- 
tellect, two assets so essentially necessary in the makeup 
of a successful man. Early in life it became necessary for 


him to take up life’s battle, and to use a homely expression 
in common use at that time, “To hoe his own row.” So 
early in life he learned the painters’ and masons’ trades, and 
while supporting himself in this manner, he succeeded in 
getting through high school and later in taking a course in 
the University of Michigan, Later he became a_ successful 
lawyer and a banker, retaining at all times his love for the 
country. He was also to some extent engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, 

He came to the Sixty-second Congress 
equipped to grapple with the great 


particularly well 
problems confronting this 


great legislative body. His experience as a farmer, artisan, 
lawyer, and banker gave him a keen insight into the problems 
confronting labor, capital, and the farmer; and the person 
who was in distress always found in him a friend. He 
was married in 1887 to Miss Lena Parkhurst. To this union 
two children, Lucile and William, were born and they, with 


their mother, survive him, lis home life was happy and 
contented and his love for his family was noticeable at all 
times. 

During the month of July, 1917, when the war clouds were 
hovering over all of the civilized world, I was elected to fill 


a vacancy in the Sixty-fifth Congress caused by the death 
of my predecessor, the late Daniel W. Comstock. I met 
Mr. SmirxH on the day I arrived in Washington and that was 


the beginning of a beautiful friendship which lasted until the 
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day of his death. 
JoHN M. CC. SmirH was one of the men 
that was worthy of emulation. 


who lived a life 
He had many friends and | 


enemies. He will long be remembered and loved by his 
friends and colleagues. 
In his death the State of Michigan has lost a useful and 


popular Representative in Congress, and his family a loving 
husband and father. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
[Mr. KercHam] is recognized. 


The gentleman from Michigan 


Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker and Members of the Hous: 
excepting our honored colleague, the present Representative 
from the third congressional district of Michigan, it is 


doubtless my privilege to know the constituency ef that dis- 
trict better than any other member of our delegation. Ther 
is scarcely a township in that district where 1 have not heen 
privileged to meet groups of people and to learn at first 
hand their estimate of those whom they had chosen to repre- 
sent them in both State and National legislative bodies. Bas 
ing my testimony upon this experience I can whole-heartedly 
that the tributes paid by my colleagues to the character, 
ability, and public service of Hon, JoHN M. C. SMITH would 
find an echo in every home within the borders of the dis- 
trict which he served so long and acceptably. 

As the memory of those “whom we have loved long since 
and lost awhile” is recalled there are outstanding impres 
sions of personal qualities and characteristics that immedi- 
do not see JOHN M 
C. SmitrH as do those who enjoyed through many long years 
the close personal contacts with him. I do not see him as do 


those who shared with him the long period of service lie 
rendered in the House of Representatives. I do see him as 
a true friend, as a trusted adviser, as an ideal citizen in 


his home community, and as one whose background of basic 
qualities and wide range of experience especially fitted him 
for a distinguished public career. 

As a friend his interest manifested itself for me as a new 
Member of the House. He made many rough places smoot! 
and many crooked paths straight for me in the first few months 
of my service. Every new Member knows the value of such 
friendship and such advice. J. M. C. Smirn gave it freely 
and gladly. 

lt was a great joy to see him in his associations in his home 
community. He thought the thoughts of his people, he spoke 
their language, he was one of them. ‘Their confidence, esteem, 
and love for him was shown on many public occasions. On tlie 
event of his death the expressions of sorrow were universal 
and sincere. Every person within the range of his acquaintance 
felt the loss of a true friend. 

The celebrated English historian, Mr. H. G. Wells, sets forth 
an ideal for a successful life in these words, “ Permanent in- 
fluence through service.’ Measured by this standard the life 
of JoHn M. C. Sire was eminently successful. In tlie 
memory of thousands there will be treasured through all tlie 
years his kind words and deeds. Local history will carry tlie 
story of his whole-souled interest in every enterprise or move- 
ment that led to improvement. Journals of his committees and 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will carry to future generations tlie 
story of his consistent and constructive service to his country 
as a Member of the Heuse. Life abundant was his; influence 
eternal is his. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
[Mr. VIncENT] is recognized. 


The gentleman from Michigan 


Mr. VINCENT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I. am unfortunate 
myself in not having had the long personal acquaintanceshi) 
with Mr. Smite that others who have spoken here to-day can 
claim, nor have I ever had the privilege of sitting with him 
in a session of Congress. But no man could live in the State of 
Michigan as long as I have lived there without having at 
least some knowledge with respect to the life and character of 
our deceased colleague. Any man who at an early period of 
his life was a little immigrant boy, and who in the years of 
age can have it said of him that he was by far the most promi- 
nent man of his city and county, the president of its largest 
bank, and seven times chosen by his congressional district to 
represent it at the National Capital, is indeed a man endowed 
with great qualities. 

There are different ways of achieving success of this kind, 
coming from such an humble origin. There are those who 


through ruthless energy climb to heights, careless of the fee!- 
ings of others. But that was not the kind of success that 
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JoHn M. C. Smira achieved. Through this long climb fron 
that humble youth of his to the place that he finally attained 
I know of no instance of his bruising the sensibilities o1 
crushing the feelings of other people. It was my privilege to 
be on the congressional delegation that attended his funeral 
and the evidence of this fact that I have just alluded to, of 
the kindliness of his spirit in the community in which he had 
laid the foundations of his success, was everywhere apparent. 

His home was in a town that I consider somewhat unusual 
It is a town in which its people take great pride, I am sure 
The evidences around the homes and the shops and the trim 
public buildings show that they have great pride in keeping 
up the attractive appearance of their city. It is one in which, 
when you pass along its streets, you are moved to think that 
here lives an especially intelligent and industrious community 
It is plainly a town of good citizenship, and from the highest 
to the lowest, from the most prominent business men of the 
place down to the urchin on the street, there was a tinge and 
tone and tincture of real human sorrow on that day with re- 
spect to the passing away of one whom everyone felt was his 
personal friend. 

I am glad to be able to speak just a word of tribute to a 
man who so made his way in the world and whose memory 
stands as an example of what can be achieved from an humble 


origin under the opportunities we have in America for our | 


boys, and who in achieving that success practiced the precepts 
of the golden rule, and did not forget the feelings and the 
rights and the sensibilities of his neighbors. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. I think there are no others 
who wish to speak on the resolution. In that case, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. OLpFIELD] will please take the chair. 
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Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, the finite mind frequently fails 
o grasp even the remotest purpose or significance of the in- 
inite plan. That was strikingly illustrated by the sudden death 
of our friend, Mr. Sawyer. That was the thought which came 
into my mind a few moments after he was stricken. Here was 
a man in the prime of life; he had just achieved his life’s am- 
bition; he was surrounded by a host of friends in a delightful 
‘ity; he had a delightful home, which he was remodeling 
and enlarging; he had a charming family, a wife and two 
daughters in college, and was just beginning, it seemed, tie 
real fullness of a man’s career, and yet, without a moment's 
warning, he was stricken down and passed away. Even though 
elected to this House, he never had the opportunity to sit in 
this Hall and participate in the proceedings. .That was not 


only a loss to his friends, to his family, and to his district, but 
I think, those of us who knew Mr. Sawyer will sincerely testify 
that it was a real loss to this House, because a man of his 
experience, of his character, of his energy, and of his delightful 
and charming personality was sure not only to have taken a 





vice and 
his associations with the Members would have been a delight 
ful association to them 

But I shall not go into an extended eulogy of my departed 
friend. I am not much given to that. His death was a shocl 
me. A few nights before he and I had separated in the capital 
city of our State. We had attended the State bankers’ conven 
tion, and at the conclusion of the annual banquet I had bade 


him good-by because he was leaving the next morning. I had 


. iv 


| complained that I was not feeling well, and he, knowing that I 
| had a sister living in his home city of Hot Springs, suggested 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask that unanimous | 


consent be granted to all those who desire to extend their 
remarks on the life, character, and public services of former 
Congressman SMITH? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 


asks unanimous consent that all who wish may have the | 


privilege of extending their remarks in the Recorp on the life, 
character, and public services of our late colleague, J. M. C. 
SmirH. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE L. E. SAWYER 

Mr. OLDFIELD assumed the chair as Speaker pre tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the special 
order of the day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. OLDFIELD, by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That at the conclusion of the services in honor of the 
late Hon. J. M. C. Situ, Sunday, April 27, 1924, be set aside for 
memorial addresses on the life, character, and public services of Hon. 
L. E. Sawyer, late a Representative from the State of Arkansus. 


Mr. REED of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
{Mr. Reep] offers a resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 272 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. L. E. 
Sawyer, late a Member of this House from the State of Arkansas. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, 
the House, at the conclusion of the exercises of the day, shall stand 
adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate, 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members of the House may extend their remarks in the 
Recorp on the life and character of the late Hon, L, E. Sawyer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi asks unanimous consent that all.-Members of the House 
have the privilege of extending their remarks in the Recorp 
on the life and character of the late Hon. L. BE. Sawyer. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wingo] is recognized. 
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that I come to that city and spend the week-end with he 
and loaf around with him 

The suggestion appealed to me and I agreed to go. In keep- 
ing with that suggestion I arrived in the city just a few mo- 
ments before he was stricken. As a matter of fact, my cab 
passed the Elks’ Club where he was stricken, in going from 
the train to my sister’s home, just as the ambulance came out 
That attracted my attention and I commented on it to a friend 
who was with me in the cab, but I had no idea it was my friend 
who was stricken, my friend whose pleasant association during 
that particular week end I had been looking forward to with 
considerable pleasure. 

On arriving at my sister’s home and taking up the telephone 
directory to call his office in order to get in touch with him I 
was told of his being stricken. A neighbor lady called over 
and told me where my sister was; she gave me the phone num- 
ber and told me to call her immediately; I called her and was 
then informed that Mr. Sawyer had been suddenly stricken. 

So I say that the intimate relation I had with him at the 
time he was taken away, my knowledge of his hopes and his 
ambitions and my knowledge of his surroundings made me 
think in that moment when he was taken away how little we 
mortals understand the infinite plan. Why should God take 
away one at the very beginning and upon the threshold of his 
realizing bis hopes and ambition? It is something we can not 
understand and it is not for us to try to fathom it. It is God’s 
will. and we His children must always submit. 

But in the passing of our friend we can contemplate his fine 
character and his charming and delightful personality. Those 


| of us who knew him appreciate that, and his family, as well 


as his friends, even though they can not understand his sudden 
taking off, can relieve their sorrow by a sweet contemplation of 
that character and of that personality, which, after all, is the 
only thing that is left the loved ones and friends in a situation 
of that kind. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, since I have occupied a seat in 
the American Congress the brilliant James P. Clarke, a Senator 
from my State; Samuel M. Taylor and L, E. Sawyer, two 
Representatives, each from the sixth district, have gone to 
join the silent majority. Senator Clarke was my ideal states- 
man. Handsome, honest, able, virile, versatile, of striking per- 
sonality, he walked the earth a king among men. Sam Taylor, 
as we called him, was a delightful, lovable companion, courtly, 
clean and eloquent. I had only a passing acquaintance with our 
colleague, Mr. Sawyer, whose sudden death occurred within a 
short month or so after his term of service began. 

Death came to him eagle-winged and struck him without 
warning. It was a somewhat tragic ending. It had been his 
cherished ambition to come to Congress. Twice he had suffered 
defeat in his efforts to gratify his lifelong ambition, and finally 
achieving election, he died before taking the oath of office, 
although his term of service had actually begun. We can not 
fathom the deep mystery of his taking off and are inclined to 
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find fault with his fate, at least to regret that he was not per- 
mitted to eujoy his honors long sought but worn for so brief a 
Lite, 

Lhe membership of this House ts ever changing. Month after | 
month our hearts “are made heavy by the death of colleague 


after colleague. 


our as 


During the last two years 
ociates have answered the last call. 


a large number of 


While our friend’s death was sudden, such an ending is not 
always to be deplored if it has to come. It is often better for 
the grim warrior, who conquers all men, to hurl his sable 
pear full at the heart and strike down his victim at high 
noon, when he is surrounded by his friends, as was our col- 
league, than to sap his strength by slow degrees while he lies 


bedridden within the four walls of a dreary sick room 
Il am sure that all is well with our departed friend. It 
saddens us, to be sure, to think of the loss to his district, to 
his friends, and especially to his excellent family; but sooner 
or later we must all enter the land of shadows, and yet we 
believe as he did, that the soul is immortal and wiil live 
forever. We have missed and will continue to miss his genial | 
companionship, but one by one, year by year, we shall follow 
Life’s shores are shifting every year 
And we are seaward drifting every year. 
Old places, changing, fret us, 
Phe living m forget us; 
There are fewer to regret us every year 
Put the truer life grows nigher every ear. 
Earth’s hold on us grows slighter, 
And the heavy burdens lighter, 
And the dawn immortal brighter every year 


Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the members of this body were 


denied the privilege and pleasure of an association with a 
most attractive personality when death removed Lewis BE. 
Sawyer from the sphere of human activities. Mr. SAwyYrEr 
was a native of the State of Mississippi, which State furnished 
many of the notable characters in the political history of 
(\rkansas. He resided in his native State for several years 


after attaining his majority and was edueated in the schools 


there, attending the University of Mississippi. He located at 
Hot Springs, in the State of Arkansas, about 20 years ago, 
where he entered upon the practice of his profession. He was 


student of the law and obtained early recognition, 
W. Reetor, one of the 
lights in the profession of his State, and they enjoyed 
« Tuerative practice, and through his genial bearing and lov- 
ible character endeared himself to the people of his home city 
and that section of the State. 
chosen profession, his fidelity to the interests of his clients, and 
his generous and devoted effort to improve and promote the 


profound 
entering into copartnership with Col. E. 


eading 


ivie welfare of his people, he was prevailed upon to enter the 
legislative halls of the State, in which, through conspicuous 


service, he was eleeted speaker of the house and became a well- 
known and pepular figure in the State. Shortly after retiring 
trom the legislature he was offered by Hot Springs and the 
county of Garland as a eandidate for Congress from the sixth 
congressional district to succeed Chester Taylor, who retired 


after serving the unexpired term of his father, the late Sam M. 
Taylor. He was nominated, and in the general election of 1922 


was elected as a Member of this Congress, but before the first 
ef the Sixty-eighth Congress convened his death oe- 
curred in his home city of Hot Springs on the 5th day of 
May, 1923 


session 


I attended the funeral of our late colleague, arriving at Hot 
Springs on the morning of the day when it occurred, and 
entered a city of mourning, where had gathered a cencourse of 
people from the adjacent towns, cities, and counties. There 


Was never displayed a greater evidence of grief than was wit- 
nessed in his home city. The church in whieh the services were 
conducted was one gorgeous mass of floral designs, and the sor- 
rowing thrones were unable to find standing reom in the edi- 
fice. When the funeral procession reached the cemetery it was 
confronted with a sea of people, standing with bowed heads, 
attesting their affection for their departed fellow townsman 
und statesman 

The home life of our departed friend was an ideal one, A 
more devoted wife was never vouehsafed to man, and his life 
wus brightened by the presence of a beautiful daughter just 


budding into young womanheod. One of the most teuching 
scenes occurred at the erave as his friend and pastor closed the 
services there. Wiile the eurth was falling wpen the casket 
this young dans stepped to the edge of the grave and 


dropped on the easket a beautiful white rose, a most touching 


As a result of his success in his | 
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and beautiful tribute of filial devotion, while her tender young 
body was convulsed in grief. 

I have no deubt that had our lamented colleague been spared 
and afforded the opportunity of serving here he would have 
soon attained a high rank in the ceuncils of the Nation and 
rendered conspicuous service. A few days before his demise 
I enjoyed a day with him in the capital city of Little Rock. 
und from his expressions I was made to realize that he looked 
forward to his association and service here with great pleas- 
ure. He was prepared to give from his great strength tly 
fullest measure in the interest of his people and of his Nation. 
and it was with keen regret I received the information of } 
untimely death, which denied te him the consummation of his 
desires and ambition, 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, as far back throuch 
the vista of years as the knowledge of man goes has been found 
the practice of honering the meniory and commemorating the 
lives ang deeds of those who have departed this life. Im keep- 
ing with that ancient and honorable custom, and because we 
loved and honored him, we are assembled to-day to testify to 
the splendid life, character, and service of Hon. L. BE. Sawyex, 
late a Member of this House from the sixth district of Ar 
kansas. Twice within a brief period of time the dread angel 
of death has visited the Arkansas delegation and taken his 
tell. Strange it seems that each time he struck down the Rep 
resentative of the sixth district, and each time he took one 
of the ablest, noblest, and best of our Members. On the day 
of his death Mr. Sawyer seemed to be in perfect health. He 
was a rugged, stalwart man in the prime of life. With a mind 
cultivated and. strengthened by years of study and the ex- 
periences of an active and useful life, with a body that stil! 
bore the marks and vigor of youth, he faced his service here 
with the hope and promise of a long and a brilliant career. 
The day before he was stricken I was with him and he never 
appeared happier, and I left him with the promise to visit him 
soon in his home in the famed valley of the vapors—Tloi 
Springs. Neither of us dreamed when we parted that day—tlie 
last time this side the river—that the words of the poet were 
prophetic of him that say: 

Death takes us unawares 

And stays our hurrying feet; 

The great design unfinished lies, 
Our lives are ineomplete. 


While we recognize that final separation comes to all it seems 
the time is never just ripe or the work ever finished. And 
how lamentably true it is that— 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set; but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death. 


It was only a few years ago that Mr. Sawyer came to 
Arkansas, located at Hot Springs, and began the practice of 
law. He was a profound lawyer; an able, fearless, and eloquent 
advocate. He knew not how to be unfair, and he spurned the 
thought of striking an adversary that he held at a disadvantace. 
He held in perfect contempt the man who would not play tlic 
game fair and out in the open. Honesty was his guiding sia’, 
and he lived the doctrime of the golden rule every day of his 
life. He was an honor to the profession of law, and he loved 
‘ts practice and the association that the court room broug)li! 
him. But he heard the call that came from the broader field of 
politics and soon became a candidate for and was elected to 
the general assembly of the State. So faithful and brilliant 
was his service that he was reelected and became speaker of 
the house, an honor much sought in our State. This experience 
did not satisfy but increased his appetite for the service of his 
people. His greatest ambition was to serve in Congress. He 
pointed his political compass this way, and launched his little 
bark with the determination never to cast anchor until he 
cast it here. He encountered many a rough sea. For a time 
the adverse winds blew and the storms raged, but he never 
faltered or became discouraged... Twice he was defeated, but 
at the last election he succeeded over several worthy opponents. 
He was indeed happy. When I say that of the nine Members 
of the two Houses of Congress that come from Arkansas all 
are native sons, save two, it will be understood that we ure 
a little partial to our own, and the stranger who succeeds must 
have ability, fidelity, honesty, and a clean character. Our late 
colleague was abundantly endowed with all these virtues. He 
was one of the neblest and most lovable men I ever Knew. His 


sunny disposition dispelled gloom and dreve sadness away. It 
lifted the clouds and let the sunshine through. 
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He would not willfully wound anyone, and rejoiced to serve | 


the humblest person he knew. He was delighted at the pros- 
pect of serving here, for it gave him a greater field for service. 
He had no thought that the unseen hand of the Dark Messenger 
was uplifted to strike him. He looked to the future and 
thought he saw the golden spires of light of the rising sun of a 
new day; what he really saw was the fading twilight that 
comes after the crimson sunset that warns us another day has 
been added to the silent centuries. 

He sat at table early in May before he had taken the oath of 
oftice and chatted with his friends. He apparently had no 
thought of death, and suddenly and without warning the blow 
fell; the silken cord was severed and the spirit took its flight to 
live forever in the beautiful Land of the Leal. But he had so 
lived that when the summons came he was— 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch about 
down to pleasant dreams. 


him and lies 
His loss to us is great, notwithstanding a worthy successor, 

and we have been denied a sweet association with a true, clean, 
honorable, and lovable man. No man could associate with him 
and not have a broader and better vision of life. None could 
know him and not have loftier ambitions or gain higher ideals. 
By his life he exemplified the words of the genius: 

Let me not hurt by any selfish deed 

The heart of friend or foe. 

Nor would I pass unseen worthy aid, 

Nor sin by silence when I should defend. 

Tet me to-day look back across the span 

Twixt dawn and dark, and to my conscience say 

**Reecause of some good deed to beast or man 
The world is better that I live to-day.” 


Of him it can be said: 


Life’s race well run, 

Life’s race well done, 

Life’s race well won. 
Now comes rest. 


Mr. REED of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 
House, it is fitting, proper, and right that the House of 
sentatives of the Sixty-eighth Congress should thus 
and pay proper tribute to the character and memory of one of 
Arkansas’ able statesmen, the late and lamented Hon. L. FE. 
Sawyer. It is quite true that Mr. SAwyer was only known to 
a few Members of this Congress, having been elected to Con- 
gress in the November election, 1922. He died May 5, 1923. 
In legal status he was at the time of his death the Congressman 
elect from the sixth congressional district of the State of 
Arkansas, the district I have the honor to now represent in 
this Congress. 

I did not have the honor of knowing Mr. Sawyer during his 
early manhood. He removed from the State of Mississippi, 
where he was reared and educated, to the city of Hot Springs, 
Ark., in the year of 1908. 
did not know him intimately until about four years prior to 
his death. 

Mr. Sawyer on arriving in the city of Hot Springs formed 
a partnership in the practice of law with the Hon. E. W. 
Rector, of that city, which partnership continued till the date 
of the death of Colonel Rector, which occurred in 1917. This 


of the 
Repre- 
pause 


I first met Mr. Sawyer in 1913, but | 
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In 1916 Mr, Sawyer entered the race for Congress. He 
entered the primary opposing a sitting member who was 
very popular man, the Hon. Sam M. Tavlor, of Pine Bluf 
There was also another candidate in that race, Hon. 17 
Havis Nixon, of Jefferson County. It is quite singular that 
all three of these very able men are now dead. Mr. Taylor 
was the idol of his district, who served here in this House for 
10 years. Mr. Nixon was recognized as one of the ablest 
lawyers in our State, if not’ in the South Mr. Sawyer did 
not make a “front porch” campaign; he realized that he 
was opposed by very able men He put his whole seul in 
the campaign, canvassing the entire district in detail and 
made many friends. He was not elected at this time but 
he was not discouraged. In 1920 he again entered = the 
primary for the nomination, opposing Congressman Sam M 
Taylor. If possible, he put even more force and energy i 
this campaign and made a very remarkable race. Again he 
was not elected, but was only defeated by less than 1,800 
votes out of a total vote of 22,000. Mr. Sawyer for the third 


time entered the race for Congress 


in the primary of August 
1922, 


and this time was successful The realization of his 
cherished ambition at last had come true. I dare say that 
few, if any, Members elected to the Sixty-eighth Congress 
appreciated the high honor more than Mr. Sawyer 
Mr. Sawyer was married and left surviving him his wife 
and two daughters. I do not have the honor of knowing any 


of his family. 


In physical stature nature seemed good to Mr. Sawyer; he 
was strong, tall, robust, and stout He could endure great 
hardships, much work without a murmur. As a speaker be 
was logical, forceful, and eloquent. <A strong contender for 


the matters he conceived to be right, yet considerate, kind, and 


courteous to those who differed from him. Il had the honor 
several times to engage in joint debate with Mr. Sawyer, and 
it affords me a very great pleasure to state that our discus 
sions were never personal, but on the contrary were most 
pleasant. 

The visible L. BE. Sawyer, whom we knew as an earthly 
pilgrim, is here no more. Indeed, the silver cord is broken 


but the good traits of his character and his ability as a lawyer 
and statesman in Arkansas will live. We see the majestic oak 
as it stands by the roadside. We look upon it and we observe 
the decaying limbs, we count the rings around its body, and 
by physical facts we can observe that it has’ lived its allotted 
time; we can naturally expect that slight winds may blow it 
down or in natural order its life will soon end. We have nv 
ways of judging the duration of man’s life. We would hardly 
expect, judging by physical facts, that our departed friend, who 
seemed in robust health, hardly a middle-aged man. would be 
so suddenly cut down. This event only reminds most foreibly 
of the certainty of death. In the Elks (Club, in the beautiful 
city of Hot Springs on a spring day enjoying the association 
and companionship of his friends, the summons came without 
notice and without warning. Laughing and talking with his 


friends he suddenly complained of feeling badly, and in less 


firm took active part in some of the most important litigations | 


in our State. As a lawyer Mr. SAwyYer was aggressive, active, 
and gave his clients the very best service of which he was 
capable. He was a good trial lawyer, and when a client 
secured his services he had a lawyer who would carry his 


case to the courts of last resort if it took same to secure what | 


he conceived to be his client’s legal rights. Mr. Sawyer was 
not in sympathy with cold and technical terms or rules that 


sometimes preclude a case from being tried upon the real 
merits. 


It is said of him that he would often agree with | 


opposing counsel that the bars might be loosened and that | 


each side introduce such evidence as would shed light upon the 
real facts of the case upon trial. 

In 1913 Mr. Sawyer was elected one of the three repre- 
sentatives from Garland County in the Arkansas Legisla- 


ture. He served the people of his county so faithfully that | 


he was reelected to the same position in 1915. In 1915 
the Arkansas Legislature had many great questions confront- 
ing it. Our departed friend was elected speaker of the 
house of representatives and served in that capacity with 
distinction and honor not excelled by any who had held that 
high office, notwithstanding some of our most illustrious men 
had served in that capacity. As a presiding officer he leaned 
not to the learned and powerful, but the humblest member of 
that body could be heard and recognized by him. 


than five minutes he was dead. 

Oh, death, we know not what you are, yet 
are; we have you everywhere and in everything, substance or 
being. You steal your stormy waves on the breezes of the 
morning. You linger on the gentle dewdrops of the evening 
tide. We see you as you take a babe from mother’s arms 
Apparently it seems that some of us act as though death did 
not apply to us but only to others, yet the example of calling 
from our midst this able lawyer and statesman in the manner 
here feebly described should remind us that death is no re- 
specter of persons, place, or time. May we use the lines of the 
poet who said: 


we know vou 


At a place we know not where 
And time we know not when 
The great God divine in justice 
Will judge the deeds of men. 


there 


To the memory of our departed friend we will not say fare- 
well, but we will say, lawyer, orator, and statesman, we say 
we have said many times to you in physical 
good-by. 


as 
appearatlice, 


Mr. RAGOON. Mr. Speaker, the death of Lewis FE. Sawyer 
brought to me a sting of sorrow which I had never felt before 
because in his death I lost one of my closest and most intimate 
friends. I think I understood him and knew him better than 
any person outside of his immediate family. Our relationship 
and friendship were such that there was a mutual exchange of 
those close confidences which are only known between real 
friends, so it is with considerable feeling that I speak of 


my departed friend, 
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and congenial expression he always bore. It was but the re- 


| fection of his wonderfally kind and sympathetic soul. 


| sire 


Lewis E,. Sawyer was born in Shelby County, Ala., on June | 
24, 1867. In his early childhood he moved te Lee County, 
Mi where he was reared. He received his education in the 
} school and university of that State, graduating from 
the law department of the University of Mississippi in the 
class with the late Benjamin G. Humphreys. He practiced 
law in Mississippi until the eutbreak ef the Spanish-American 
War, when he volunteered as a private in Company i, First 
Tennessee Volunteer Regiment, ih which he served for a year 


and a half, most of this service having been spent in the Philip- 
pine Islands After his discharge from the Army he traveled 
extensivels finally lecatins t Iuka, Miss where he re- 
umed tl | of | lle « to Het Springs, Ark., 
1909, where he became associuted in a partnership with 
he late Gol. EK. W. Rector, an eminent and schoiat lawyer 
‘ that State and belonging to ome the State’s oldest and 
most fam families By virtue of bis ability and engaging 
personality be soon became one of ti leuders of the Hot 
Springs bar, which is one of the strongest of the State 


His firm enjoyed the confidence, and incidentally acquired the 


husiness, of many of the leading firms and business enterprises 
of that thriving litth city. He enjeyed the cenfidence and 
respect of all the ceurts in which he practiced Hie was a 
mg debater, a good thinker, and was always able to acquit 
mself with credit in mtroversial matters He was elected 
to the legislature in 1915 from Gariand County without making 
a single speech or soliciting a single vote ‘rom the beginning 
‘ the session he was an outstanding character and seon 
ined a prominent place in the deliberations of that bedy. He 
was chairman of the committee on education and alse a mem- 
ber of the judiciary committee, upon which latter commitiee | 
Vas a meniwber at the same time. In the session of 1915 he was 
elecied speaker in one of the most spirited contests ever held 
for that position. 
He was a member of the Federal medical board which had 
supervision of the reservation at Het Springs, and it was 


1 


through his work and suggestions that ome of the worst evils 
which beset the reservation were eradicated. 

He served for a while as special district attorney during the 
incapacity of the incumbent by appointment ef Judge Scott 
Wood, 

Hie was elected to the Sixty-eighth Congress in November, 
vee, after having made two unsuccessful races against the | 
late Colonel Taylor, one of the strongest men who ever repre- 


sented the State in Congress fer Many years. 

Mr. SAWYER Was married and left surviving him a wife and 
two daughters. He belonged to the Weodmen of the World, 
ihe Elks, and Masons 

fawis Eb. SAWYER was prominently ideutified with all these 
things which stood fer the best interests of Hot Springs. the 
city of his residence. Ue loved his county and her proud little 


city with a devotion as deep as that ef a native son. 

ln private conversation and in public contreversy he was her 
strong champion and defender. By reasen of the health-giving 
preperties of her fameus waters, Hot Springs attracts now, 
and for many years in the past, people from every walk of life 
and from every clime. With this environment it has naturally 
hecome a city of many strong men and women, a cosmepolitan 
population. By reasen of this she has been at times misunder- 
and not always accorded that sympathetic Imterest ske 
deserved by other sections of the State. Mr. SawyeEe took the 
Constitution at its word. Its statements that the peeple should 


stood 


sect representatives from the different counties to represent | 


them in the legislature meant te him just what it said. He 
wanted no ether course and nene other did he pursue. 

I think one of his outstanding virtues was the courage of his 
in public life. Acts of political expediency are not 
uncommon in the lives ef public men. Pelitical expediency upon 
the part of public men is one of the endangering enemies to the 
free institutions of our Government. It refreshing to now 
and then find a man of strength who will set a face of flint 
against intimidations and dare drive through to the 
end his people rightly expect and their constitution intends. 
I have seen manifestations of his courage when he was un- 
mindful of the great draft his act would make upon his future 
political fortune. Political expediency might threaten, pas- 
sionate opposition might plead, and fortunes of the future might 
allure, but Lewts Sawyer never lost his poise nor his sense 
for the higher things of public concern. He was one of those 
rareties in public life who dares to do his duty and fears not 
the pain nor price. 

Another great quality possessed by him in abundance was 
his congeniality of disposition. He was a strong, rugged, and 
robust man physically, with a quick and penetrating mind. 
While he bad a strong and commanding countenance, yet one 
upon meeting him was immediately impressed with the happy 


convictions 


is 


these 


In all my association with him I never heard him utter an 
expression of hate against his fellow man. He was so thoucht- 
ful and unoffending toward the feelings of others that he would 
not even jest to their embarrassment and discomfiture. Men in 
politics, stirred by the spirit of contest and the consuming «& 
to win, are often mdiscreet with their tongues. Their 
finer sensibilities become callowsed by the nerve strain under 
which they laber wntil scars are made which a lifetime can not 
smooth. Though Mr. Sawymr had made many campaigns, I 
never heard him speak disparagingly of one of his opponents. 
J have been many years an intimate friend of our colleague, 
Congressman Iicep, whe succeeds Mr. Sawykr, and intimately 
knowing them both as I do, I have never heard either of them 


utter a word of harm or blame abont the other, but always it 
has been words of praise, notwithstanding their campaign was 
warm and exciting—a tribute te the high qualities of each. 
If he had nothing good te say of another he kept silent, 
and what’'a princely virtue. 


His greatest virtue was his capacity for friendship. IT mean 
by that his ability te be everything which the word imports 
that one should be who sustains that relation to another. 
True friendship goes further than the cordial relations of ac- 
quaintances, which are often “as the snowflake en the river, 
2 moment white, then gone”; it goes deep iatoe the relations, 
attitudes, and dispositions of mea. There are these who scoff 
at the idea of friendship; they hold it is an empty and an obso- 


lete sentiment. Perhaps theve is some justification for their 
evnicism when we look at the relative place the subject holds 


in ancient as compared to medern literature. Friendship was 


largely the theme of the greatest of ancient philesophers; in 
fact, in all ancient systems of philoscphy friendship was 
an integral part of that system. But it is as true now as in 


ancient times that men do net care to live without friends, even 
though they possess everything else good. “Greater love than 
hath no man, that he lay down his life for his friend,” is a 
forceful Scriptural recognition of the relation of friendship. 
“No man liveth unto himself” was not spoken in ignorance 
of the interdependence of men in matters of social intercourse. 
Sympathy is indispensable with man and he craves it the same 
as his body craves and needs food and raiment. It is compara- 
tively casy to sympathize with a friend in distress and ad- 
versity, but the heart sometime flutters with envy and jealousy 
when we congratulate him upon his successes. But true friend- 
ship has no reom for envy and jealousy and rejoices as much 
for the success of others as it dees for its own. Sympathy re- 
sponds to his gladness as well as his grief; it add to his joys 
and divides his sorrows. Lewis Sawyer, by his sympathetic 
disposition, that disposition free from the hateful taint ef envy 


thus 


|' and jealousy, has’ brought satisfaction to the heart ef amy man 





who enjoyed this relation with him, when sorrow and despond- 
ency encompassed him. 

I helieve there is an old proverb to the effect “that in the 
councils of the many there is much wisdom.” In the course 
of events there comes to men difficult problems to solve, which 
by their very nature he can not place upon the door panels of 
his home. It is then he seeks the helpful council of his friends 
where he can reassemble and marshal his thought in an orderly 
process te the desired end. When men face the world together 
“ready to stand shoulder firm to shoulder and hand fast 
clasped to hand ” it is an inspiration and a strength, for in their 
hearts and minds and souls there nestles the eomfort of know- 
ing if one fall the other will lift him up. The siege is never 
so severe, the battle not so hard fought, and the victory is all 
the sweeter if men are conscious that the golden thread of 
friendship connects them with others standing ever ready to 
recruit them with their sympathies and material aid. 

Any man to whom Lewis E. Sawyer Was a friend will bear 
witness that friendship is not an obsolete sentiment nor a 
sentiment which had its ascendancy in the days of the ancients. 
Many the time I have heard him say in a characteristic expres- 
sion to some friend beset with vexations and treubles, “Ge 
ahead, old boy; it will come out all right.” Ne one starving for 
succor and for comfort ever knocked at the door of his heart 
and was turned away hungry. I have drawn heavily upon his 
resources because he was my friend. To a friend he never had 
a dollar he would not divide, a joy he would not share. He 
rejoiced at the success of a friend, and you never had a serrow 
he would not divide. Such a capability may never have en- 
riched him in material wealth but it made him rich in friends. 

This devotion, of course, found its full fruition in his home. 
Surrounded by his devoted wife and two lovely daughters, they 
formed a happy and contented family circle. His hopes had 
been realized; he had reached the zenith of his ambition. In 


this happy high noon of life, suddenly and so unexpectedly, the 
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shatterer of man’s hopes and the banisher of his dreams 
pressed the cold finger to his brow, and once more gave to us 
the solemn warning “ that in the midst of life we are in death.” 

In his death Arkansas lost a progressive and useful citizen, 
Hot Springs a great ehampion and defender, the bar of 
State < 


his 
profound and able lawyer, and his home a faithful and 
devoted husband and father. Personally I lost a friend. 


Mr 
pore. 


. REED of Arkansas took the chair as Speaker pro tem- 


Mr. OLDPIELD. Mr. Speaker, it was not my privilege to 
know Mr. Sawyer intimately. I am sure it would have been a 
great benefit to me had I known him intimately. I met him, 
however, any years ago when he was a member of the Arkan- 
sas Legislature and was impressed with his open countenance, 


his apparent courage, honesty, and intelligence, three of the! 
necessary qualifications for public service either in the State 
legislature or in the Halls of Congress. 


Mr. SAWYER came to Arkansas Likewise 
his predecessor, Colonel Taylor, whom we all loved here, regard- 
less of politics, came from the same State. Senator Clarke, one 
the ablest Senators from our State or any other State, like- 
wise came from Mississippi: in fact, Mississippi has furnished 
many distinguished men to the public life of Washington. I 
eall that Senator Chamberlain is a Mississippian and Senator 
Bailey, of Texas, is a Mississippia At one time there were 
10 or 15 two Houses from that 


fe , QTiec? ; ; 
iTOMm SLISSISsippt. 


e 
0 


re- 


\' ro . } rr 
sonie Members of the great 
cu 
> 


{ met Mr. Sawyer here on the 4th of March, 
fee happy. It had been a life’s 
serve in this body, and I have not a doubt but that he would 
have made a remarkable record in the House, because he had 
the ability, he had the intelligence, and he had the courage to do 
that which he knew and felt was in the interests of the masses 
of the American people. He had a very laudable ambition to 
come to Congress. There is nothing wrong in this. In fact, I 
might say he had a burning ambition to come to this body and 
participate in its deliberations. Tle made two unsuecessful 
races, The third time he was successful. 

He agreed with the sentiment in the poem on will power, 
which says: 


wr 
1923, 


and he 


ied to be supremely ambition to 


| 
i 
| 
| 

There is no chance, no destiny, no fate | 

Can circumvent or binder or control 

The firm resolve of a determined soul. 

Gifts count for nothing, will alone is great, 

All things must give away before it, soon or late. 

What obstacle can stay the mighty force of the sea-seeking river in its 

co@rse, 

Or cause the ascending orb of day to wait? 

Each well-born soul must win what it deserves. 

Let the fool. prate of luck, 

The fortunate is he whose earnest purpose never swerves, 

Whose slightest action or inaction serves the one great aim. 

Why, even death stands still and waits an hour, 

Sometimes, for such a will. 

| 
| 


Mr, Sawyer had that sort of determination, that sort of will 
power, and therefore was bound ‘to suceeed. 

1 regret, my friends, that he was not permitted to have the 
privilege of serving the people of America in this great ‘body, 
the House of Representatives. I regret exceedingly that I did 
not know intimately this splendid man, and therefore it is 
impossible for me to do justice to his memory here. I ‘have 
enjoyed and appreciated the many nice things which have been | 
said about Mr, Sawyer, and ‘Il appreciate the fact that these 
statements are literally true. 

Mr. Sawyer’s record shows him to have been— 


Statesman, friend to truth, of soul sincere, 
In action faithful and in honor clear, 

Who broke no promise, served no private end, 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in rising to pay tribute to our 
lamented colleague I am reminded that in her earlier days 
Mississippi drew as a heritage from the rest of the country a 
large number of the brightest minds, the ablest young men, of 
America; and that in turn she later contributed more perhaps 
to the statesmanship of other States than any other one of 
her sister Commonwealths of the same population. And to 
none has she contributed more than to the State of Arkansas, 
and especially ‘to the sixth district, from which our late col- 
league came, and which isso ably represented at this time by 
= popular and distinguished colleague, the Hon. James B. 

FED. 
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Some time ago I listened to an argument between two of 
the best informed men in the United States as to which was 
the oldest one of our national parks. I did not interrupt their 
conversation, but it occurred to me that they did not knew 
that the oldest national park on America soil was Hot 
Springs, Ark., the home of our late colleague, Hon. Lewis E. 


DAW YER. 


The district, and perhaps the c y, in w os he 
privilege and the honor to live was the ne « Chickasaw 
Natio Long before the white men came t America these 
Indians had developed a civilization superior perhaps to that 
of any other American tribe. With a tr u 
1500 warriors they were invincible before any foe their ¢ e3 
could send against them. They had learned o ie medical 
properties of the waters of Hot Sy ZS, used f end 
sick to that place to be cured. 

On one MCUSIO! rine t kasaw who had gone there 
treatment were attacked by the neichboring tribes of Quapaws, 
and possibly the Osages, and others who atte ed to drive 
them from the grounds. When they returned ey rep I 
to their chief what had happened, when he ealled his braves 
together and took them to H Spring ipped out those 
inter®ring tribes, called a council of all t e interested, and 
established Hot Springs as neutral ground the } : 
then living in America, which to them constituts the vii 
world rhus 1 established by the people of what is now the 
first district of Mississippi, whieh I have the he r to ~ 
in t S body, the tirst national park Ih Wiial 2S bow the t ited 
states. 

Within the last few decades my county has also contributed 
to that district two of the ablest Representatives the State 
of Arkansas has ever sent to this body, the Hon. Samuel 
M. faylor, whom we all knew and leved, and later his suc- 


cessor, the Hon, Lewis bk. Sawyer, whose death we mourn to- 
day. Mr. SAWYER Was never permitted by the strange turn of 
fate to take his seat in this bedy, but he realized one 
has said, a life’s ambition—tbat of being elect 
can Congress. 


25 solne 


“1 to the Ame) 


The greatest writer of all time made one of his subjects 
say that— 
The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 
I have often thought that those words did not reflect the 
sentiment of that matchless genius who penned those lines, 


for it seems to me that in the course of our civilization we have 
before us constantly the living and -unanswerable proof that 
the good that men do lives after them, while the bad is left 
to perish in the dust. 

We often beld out to young Americans the rugged character, 
the indomitable courage, the devotion to ideals of Abraham 
Lincoln. We often hald out to the boys of this generation the 
high ideals, the lofty character, the unfeigned piety, the un- 
questioned integrity, the unsullied patriotism, and the Chris- 
tian purity of Jefferson Davis, in order that it may be an in- 
spiration to the young people of to-day to put 
efforts, that they may accomplish the greatest good. 

Perhaps no man who has been -eleeted to Congress in recent 
years lived a life that was more calculated to inspire the youth 
of this land than Lewis E. Sawyer, and the fact that he never 
survived to distinguish himself in this body does not obscure the 
fact that he manifested that courage, that determination, 
that energy, and that intellect which carried Lim on from one 
success to another unfil the end. 

He was from one of the best families In my county. Com- 
ing almost upon the heels of the Civil War, when our State 
was torn with reconstruction, when poverty, demoralization, 
and all the other discouraging elements predominated, he seemed 
to catch an inspiration from adversity itself. By burning his 
candle late into the night, he developed into a forceful, intel- 
lectual man of whom our State as well as the State Ar- 
kansas is justly proud. It has been said, that 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night. 


forth greater 


of 


Such was the career of young SAwyer, who labored against 
adversity to develop ‘his mind and heart for the battles of this 
life. 

Perhaps a more courteous or affable Member has never been 
elected to this body. He had none of the vain pomp of self- 


exploitation that we sometimes observe in pubtic men as they 
strut and ‘fret across the stage of human action; but he was 
reserved, courteous, gentlemanly at all times and under ali 
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conditions. He believed in the undying principles of the Chris- 


tian religion and lived the doctrine of the brotherhood of man. 


He seemed to embrace that philosophy laid down by Ella 
Wheeler Wileox when she said 
So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs. 
Worthy son of Mississippi, adopted son of Arkansas, distin- 


guished, patriotic American, trusted Representative of a 
people 
we 


great 
eut off in the very beginning of your national career— 
can only say 

Llail, ind 


farewell! 


ADJOURN MENT 


The SPEAKER 


pro tempore. In accordance with the reso- 

lution heretofore adopted, the House stands adjourned. 
Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Monday, April 28, 1924, at 12 


o'clock noon, 


SENATE 
Monpay, April 28, 1924 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 24, 1924) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the 


recess, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S, 
tween Chevy Chase Circle and Reno Road. 


pg a 


1932) to change the name of Thirty-seventh Street be- | 


The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) proposing an amendment to | 


the Constitution of the United States, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further communicated to the Senate the resolu- 
tions of the House (H. Res. 271) adopted as a tribute to the 
memory of Hon. J. M. C. Smiru, late a Representative from the 
State of Michigan. 

The message also communicated to the Senate the resolutions 
of the House (H. Res, 
of Hon. L. EB. 
Arkansas. 


O79 
whe 


SAWYER, late a Representative from the State of 


ARMS AND MUNITIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report concerning the purchase of arms and munitions by the 


SOLD TO MEXICO 


) adopted as a tribute to the memory | 


The Chair lays before the 


Government of Mexico, made in response to Senate Resolu- | 

tion 198. The letter and accompanying report will lie on the 

table. 

PROSECUTIONS OF CLAIMS AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT BY EX- | 
OFFICIALS (8S. DOC. NO. 99) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 


Senate a report of the Secretary of War, relating to the names | 


of former public officials who have appeared as attorneys be- 
fore the department. 
matter as the Senate may direct. 

Mr. NORRIS subsequently said: Mr. President, I under- 
stand there a communication on the desk from. the 
Secretary of War in answer to a resolution which the Senate 
passed some time ago. It seems to me that that communica- 
tion ought to be read. I, myself, have not read it and I do 
not know what it contains. However, it is a communica- 
tion from the head of a department, to lie on the table, 
and it ought to be read and printed in the usual way. I 
ask that the letter from the Secretary of War be read. 

There being no objection, the communication from 


is 


the 


Such disposition will be made of the | 


Secretary of War was ordered to lie on the table and to be | 


printed, and it was read as follows: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 25, 1924. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: In further reply to your letter of February 28, 1924, inclos- 
ing copy of resolution of the Senate of the United States calling 
on the Secretary of War for certain information with reference to 
ex-Members of the House of Representatives and the Senate, or any 


ex-Cabinet officers, who have appeared as attorney or agent in con- 
nection with claims of the War Department, the following report is 
submitted: 


Ex-CABINET OFFICERS 

A. MITCHELL PALMER 

“Claim 
Palmer, 

with 


of 
Davis 
cancellation 


M. Lowenstein 
& Scott, March 
of contract of 


& Sons—attorney for claimant, 
9, 1922. Claim in connection 


20,000 yards of outing flan: 





return of $5,546.51 deposit and damages amounting to $3,332.12 
due to unreasonable delay in shipment. Contract canceled, de 
posit of $5,546.51 returned, claim for damages disallowed. 
“Claim of M. Lowenstein & Sons—attorney for claimant, 
Palmer, Davis & Scott, March 22, 1922. Claim in connection 
with cancellation of contract of purchase of 35,120 yards of 
brown twill on account of material not conforming to width 
of sample submitted. Contract canceled and refund of deposit 
amounting to $1,419.94 allowed. Payment authorized by Chief 


of Finance May 9, 1922. 


“Claim of Hazelton Mills, (Inc.)—attorney for claimant 
Palmer, Davis & Scott. November 17, 1921. Claim for refund 


of purchase price amounting to $95,119.98 of 144,779 yards of 


cotton duck on account of material not conforming in char- 
acter to sample exhibited at time of sale. Refund allowed. 
Payment authorized by the Comptroller General in decision 


of March 1, 1922. 


“Claim of M. Lowenstein & Sons—attorney for claimant, 
Palmer, Davis & Scott. March 9, 1922. Claim for refund 
of $39.85 arising out of shortage in delivery of duck. Claim 
allowed. Payment authorized by the Chief of Finance, April 
29, 1922. 


“Claim of M. Lowenstein & Sons; attorney for claimant, Pal- 
mer, Davis & Scott. March 9, 1922. Claim for allowance of 5 
cents per yard on 300,000 yards of duck on account of material 
having one raw selyedge. Purchaser having disposed of material 
by resale, claim was construed as one for unliquidated damages 
and disallowed. 

“Claim of M. Lowenstein & Sons; attorney for claimant, Pal- 
mer, Davis & Scott. March 9, 1922. Claim for allowance of 
$0.1328 per yard, amounting to $4,470.45 on 33,363 yards of duck 
on account of delay in delivery. Claim disallowed. 

“Claim of Yankee Export & Trading Co.; attorney for claimant, 
Palmer, Davis & Scott. November 3, 1922. Claim for refund of 
10 per cent, amounting to $1,910.59, on price paid for 900,000 
yards of duck on account of material having one raw salvage. 
Purchaser having disposed of material by resale, claim was con- 
strued as one for unliquidated damages and disallowed. 

“Claim of United States Distributing Co. ; attorney for claimant, 
Palmer, Davis & Scott. December 4, 1922. Claim for adjust 
ment in price of 1,890 trailers on account of quality and condition. 
Claim disallowed.” 

THOMAS WATT GREGORY 

“Claim of Libby, McNeil & Libby; 
Gregory & Todd. May 18, 1920. Claim for loss on meats arising 
under act of March 2, 1919. Claim denied by the Board of Con 
tract Adjustment March 23, 1920. Now pending in the Court of 
Claims. 

“Claim of Morris & 
Todd. May 18, 1920. 


attorney for claimant, 


Co.; attorney for claimant, Gregory & 
Claim for loss on meats arising under act 
of March 2, 1919. Claim denied by Board of Contract Adjustment 
March 23, 1920. Now pending in the Court of Claims. 

“Claim ef Swift & Co.; attorney for claimant, 


Gregory & 


Todd. May 18, 1920. Claim for loss on meats arising under the 
act of March 2, 1919. Claim denied by the Board of Contract 


Adjustment March 23, 1920. Judgment rendered by the Court of 
Claims March 17, 1924, in amount of $1,077,386.30. 

“Claim of Armour & Co.; atterney for claimant, Gregory & 
Todd. May 18, 1920. Claim for loss on meats arising under act 
of March 2, 1919. Claim denied by the Board of Contract Adjust- 
ment. Now pending in the Court of Claims. 

“Claim of Carden & Herd; attorney for claimant, Gregory & 
Todd. CQctober 28, 1920. Claim for percentage of gross eurn- 
ings on freight by ships sold to Government—amount of $7,500,000. 
Award made by Secretary of War in the amount of $550,000 on 
June 18, 1921. An appropriation to pay this award was provided 
in Public, 109, Sixty-seventh Congress, approved December 15, 
1921. 

WILLIAM GIBBS M’ADOO 

“Claim of Locomobile Co. of America; attorney for claimant, 
McAdoo, Cotton & Franklin. March 1, 1920. Claim for refund of 
$200,790.20 excise tax under section of the revenue act of October 
38, 1917, upon 1,650 Class “B” chasses sold and delivered by claim- 
ant to the United States of America. Claim denied by appeal sec- 
tion War Department Claims Board, Judgment rendered by the 


Court of Claims in the amount of $5,454.39, June 12, 1922.” 








1924 











Ex-SENATORS 
WILLARD SAULSIURY 


“May 8, 1919, Messrs. Britton & Gray, attorneys at law, of which 
firm former Senator Saulsbury is understood to have been a mem- 
ber, wrote a letter to the Engineer Department concerning certain 
demurrage on cars furni#hed at Aberdeen, Wash., in September, 
1917, which had been disallowed by the Auditor for the War De- 
partment. The correspondence requested further information as to 
the dates the cars were placed on order of a representative of the 
Engineer Department. This could not be furnished, and, so far as 
known, the disallowance stands. The amount inyolved was $60.” 

CHRISTIN BHYNET 

“Claim of city of Greenville, S. C.; attorney for claimant, Benet, 
Shand & MeGowan. June 28, 1919. Claim for $267,000 re furnish 
ing water to Camp Sevier, 3S. C., arising under act of March 2 
i919. Claim withdrawn by attorneys April 12, 1920. 

“ Cotton-linter approximately 500 cases. Attorney for 
claimants, Benet, Shand & MeGowan. June 30, 1919. Test case: 
Buckeye Cotten Oil Co. Denied by Board of Contract Adjastment 
Nevember 19, 1919. On appeal to Secretary of War, referred by 
him to Court of Claims May 18, 1920. Court ordered case dis- 
missed January 10, 1921. Bill S. 4479 introduced in United States 
Senate February 5, 1923. Senate Resolution 448 considered and 
agreed to March 3, 1928. 


cases; 
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“Appeared as representative of cottonseed crushers on Novem- 


ber 20, 1918. and subsequeutly ; is now attorney of record in a suit 
ponding before the 
the hands of the Attorney General.” 

HOKE SMITH 


“Claim of Silver Lake Park Co. Attorney for claimant, 
Smith, August 10, 1921. Claim for pollution of water in Silver 
Lake by discharge of sewage and washing of débris from the re- 
mount station at Camp Gerdon. Amount awarded by Assistant 
Seeretary of War April 10, 1922, $18,000. A bill making appro- 
priation to pay this award is still pending in Congress. 

“Claim of West Point Wholesale Grocery Co.; 


Court of Claims; the reeerd of this case is in | 


Hoke | 


attorney for | 


| 


} 
| 


claimant, Smith, Bloodworth, Fort & Crowford. February 28, | 
1922. Claim for adjustment in price of 9,747 service hats on 
account of quality and condition. Claim disallowed.” 
JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS 
“Claim of Burke & James (Inc.). August 31, 1920. Con- 
sidered by Air Service section of War Department Claims Board. 


Soard previously recommended disapproval of payment of vouchers 
45 and 46, but considers this is a matter of dispute between the 
contractor and the contracting officer for Government, and is 
a matter to be considered by War Department Claims Board.” 
Ex-MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESBNTATIVES 
BURTON E. SWEBT 

“Appeared in the case of the Chamberlain Machine Works, 
growing out of a war contract; is now attorney of record with a 
suit of that company pending before the Court of Claims; the 
records and memoranda of the claim are now in the possession 
of the Attorney General.” 


Ww. B. JAMIESON 


“ Contract with the EB. A. Wickham Construction Co.; attorney 


W. B. Jamieson, Woodward Building. Asked for certain informa- 


tion relative to payment made to the B. A. Wickham Construction | 


Co. for work done at Fort Omaha, Nebr., and Memphis, Tenn.” 


c. Cc CARLIN 


“Claim of J. T. Williams & Sons; attorney for claimant, Carlin 


& Hall. October 15, 1920. 
livery of mahogany lumber. 


Claim arising out of shortage in de- 
Claim disallowed.” 


J. &. WATKINS 


“Claim of Minneapolis Army & Navy Stores; attorney for 
claimant, J. T. Watkins. October 16, 1923. Claim for refund of 
$1,345.20 on account of difference in price arising out of pur- 
chase of 10,000 blankets. Claim disallowed.” 


T. J. RYAN 


“Claim of J. Silverman & Bros. (Inc.); attorney for claimant, 
T. J. Ryan. Claim in connection with purchase. of 60,000 tents 
at auction sale held at Camp Dix, N. J., August 8, 1922. Papers 
forwarded to Chief of Finance for further action.” 


CHARLES F. OGDEN 


“Claim of J. B. Hirsliberg, Louisville, Ky., tn connection with 
9,000 Diankets bought at auction at Camp Dix, Ky., October 6, 
1922; Getober 17, 1923, Senator R. P. Ernst referred to this 
office request of Hon: Charles F. Orden that action on the matter 
be withheld until Mr. Ogdem could submit brief in case, Senator 


TB} 


Se 


Banst advised under date of October 23, 1923, that the War DPD 
partment had rendered an adverse decision In the claim of Mr 
Hirshberg, and in view of this no further action could be taken.” 
GILBERT A. CURRTB 

“Contract entered into between the Ordnance D partment and 
the Dow Chemical Co. on March 4, 1918, for drilling of 17 iit 
wells and the furnishing of 1,000,000 pounds of mponent mining 
salt. Mr. Currie assisted in closing of titles a: also assisted 
in preparation of cancellation agreement Mr. ( also repre- 
sented Dow Chemical Co. when the Midland (Mich.) salt wells 
were offered for sale.” 

JAMES W. GooD 

“ Represented Ashland ludustries Corporation fn the purchase 
from the Government of land and Goverument-owned buildings, 
etc,, comprising the Chicago Ordnance Storage Depot.” 

The list of ex-Members of the House of Representatives is not en 
tirely cOmplete, and further report w ide at a later date 
Copies of correspondence in relation » the a e claim ire at- 
tached hereto. 
Respectfully, Joun W. Weer 
Secretary of War. 
THE COTTON TRADE (8S. DOC NO. 100) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore 
Senate a report of the Federal Trade 
trade, in response to Senate 
Sixty-seventh Congress. 

Mr. DIAL. 


Lhe Chair lays before the 
Commission on 
Resolutions 262 and 


the cotton 
420, of the 


Mr. President, on March 29, 1922, at my request, 
the Senate passed a resolution | 


No. 262-—referring the question 
of cotton futures contract laws to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. I understand the commission has sent down a report 
to-day. lask that that report be printed as a public document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 


Chair hears none; and the report will be printed as a public 
document. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand, there is a communication 
from the Federal Trade Commission in response to a resolutian 


passed by the Senate. I should like to call the attention of 
the Senators from Louisiana and the Senators from South 
Carolina to the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report of the Federal 


Trade Commission is in response to Senate Resolution 262 and 
Senate Resolution 429 of the Sixty-seventh Congress, 
ter referred to by the Senator from Nebraska is in 
just ordered to be printed as a public document. 
Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


The mat- 
he report 


be referred 


CALL OF THE 
President, I 


ROLT 
Mr. SMOOT. 
quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro. tenrpore. 


Mr. Sstiggest the absence 


ofa 


The Seeretary will call t) 


he 
roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
ters answered to their bames: 
Adams Ernst Keyes Sheppard 
Ashurst Fernald King Shiekis 
Ball Ferris Ladd Shipstead 
Bayard Fess Lodge Shortridge 
Borah Fletcher McCormick Simmons 
Brandegee Frazier McKellar Smith 
Brookhart George McLean Smoot 
Broussard Gerry McNary Spencer 
bruce (Hass Mayfield Stanfield 
Bursum Gooding Moses Stephens 
Cameron Hale Neely Sterling 
Capper Harreld Norbeck Swanson 
Caraway Harris Norris Tranmetl 
Cummins Harrison Oddie Walsh, Masa. 
Curtis Heftin Overman Warren 
Dale Howell Pepper Watson 
Dial Johnson, Minn. Phipps Wheeler 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Willis 
Edge Jones, Wash. Ralston 
Elkins Kendrick Ransdell 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is absent owing to illness. I ask 


that the announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-eight Senators 
have answered to their names. There is a qnorum present. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a telegram in the nature 
of a petition, containing a reselution passed by the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church of Seattle, urging the United States te 
become a party to the World Court. I move that it be referred 


to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The motion was agreed to. 











ee 
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Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Highland Park, in the State of Washington, praying 
“an appropriation to enable the United States to participate in 
the forthcoming international conference for the suppression of 
the nareotic traffic, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Hie also presented a memorial of members of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union and sundry citizens of Skykomish, 
in the State of Washington, remonstrating against amendment 
of the Volstead Prohibition Act so as to legalize the manufac- 
ture and sale of light wines and beers, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Columbiana, Ohio, favoring the partici- 
pation of the United States in the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 2570) to provide for 
the establishment, operation, and maintenance of foreign trade 
zones in ports of entry of the United States, to expedite and 
encourage foreign commerce, and for other purposes, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 477) 
thereon. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 2761) to authorize 
the withdrawal of lands for the protection of antelope and other 
game animals and birds, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No, 478) thereon. 

Mr. CUMMINS (Mr. Srertine in the chair), from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 47) establishing a congressional committee 
to consider ways and means through legislation to lighten the 
responsibilities of the President, reported it without amend- 
ment, 

BILLS ENTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time. and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FERRIS: 

A bill (S. 8188) for the relief of Alexander McLaren; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 3184) to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a Veterans’ Bureau and to improve the facilities and 
service of such bureau, and further to amend and modify the 
war risk insurance act,” approved August 9. 1921, and to 
amend and modify the war risk insurance act, and to amend 
the vocational rehabilitation act; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3185) for the relief of the widow of Rudolph H. von 
Ezdorf ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3186) amending sections 1, 2, and 14 of an act 
entitled “An act extending the period of payment under recla- 
mation projects, and for other purposes,” approved August 13, 
1914, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 3187) granting permission to certain officers and 
men of the United States Army to accept various decorations 
bestowed in recognition of services to the allied cause; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCORMICK: 

A bill (S. 3188) for the abandonment of a portion of the 
present channel of the south branch of the Chicago River; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 3189) to amend section 2 of the lezislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation act, approved July 31, 1894; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 3190) for the relief of the heirs of James L. 
Pyne, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 


PAY OF PRINTERS IN THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


On motion of Mr. SrTanrrerp, the Committee on Civil 
Service was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 93) to increase the pay of printers employed in the 
Government Printing Office, and for other purposes, and it 
was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 
Mr. KING, Mr. PEPPER, and Mr. McKELLAR each sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be proposed to House }ij)] 
6715, the tax-reduction bill, which were severally ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 
AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment proposing to appro 
priate $150,000 for the purchase of a site and the erection of 
an eight-room school building thereon, in the vicinity of Third 
and Rittenhouse Streets NW., in the District of Columbia, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 8839, the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $50,000 for the establishment and maintenance 0; 
a forest experiment station at such suitable place in the 
southern;pine region of the United States as the Secretary of 
Agriculture may determine, including the erection of build- 
ings and all other necessary expenses for the purpose of con- 
ducting silvicultural, dendrological, and other experiments and 
investigations independent or im cooperation with other 
branches of the Federal Government, with States, and with 
individuals, ete., intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 7220, the Agricultural Department appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, 
CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS OF BIG FIVE MEAT PACKERS 
Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota submitted a resolution (S. Res, 
216), which was read and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, as follows: 
Whereas Mr. John M. Burns, in the Solicitor’s office of the Depart 


ment of Agriculture, has stated before the House Committee on [x- 
penditures in the Department of Agriculture now investigating t 
administration of the packers’ and stockyards act— 

“If the department had exerted its influence to bring about 
competitive action in the stockyards rather than to stifle it, it 
would have been worth many millions of dollars annually to the 
livestock producers of the country,” also, “The packers and 
stockyards’ act has been illegally administered in some important 
instances. I hold Mr, Chester Morrill responsible for these illegal 
practices ”; and 

Whereas Mr. Morrill is in direct charge of administering the packers 
and stockyards’ act; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture did not oppose the Armour 
Morris merger until it had been completely consummated; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has failed to require the meat 
packers to install a uniform system of accounting as empowered to | 
the packers and stockyards’ act; and 

Whereas the meat packers are now seeking a modification or termina- 
tion of the consent decree entered into by the court to keep them out 
of unrelated lines of industry; and 

Whereas the big meat packers have not paid an adequate price t 
producers of cattle, hogs, and sheep: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Republican National Committe 
be requested to inform the Senate what contributions, if any, each of 
the big five meat packers, namely, Armour, Swift, Wilson, Cudahy, and 
Morris, have made to the Republican National Committee, directly or 
indirectly, since the election of 1920, and during the campaign of that 
year, and what amount each of them has so contributed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on April 26, 1924, 
the President approved and signed the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 52) for the relief of the drought-stricken farm areas of 
New Mexico. 

LEASES OF NAVAL OIL LANDS 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article appearing in the Cen- 
tury for May, 1924, entitled “At the bottom of the oil story,” 
by Charles Merz. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Av? THE BorrToM Or THE OIL. SToryY 
[By Charles Merz] 


At 3.47 on the morning of the 3d of last August Calvin Coolidge was 
sworn in as President of the United States. .His father administered 
the oath. It was a unique ceremony. Doubtless the Romans, who 
believed what the augurs told them, would have made a note of the 
fact that the Coolidge lamp burned oil, 
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Teapot Dome, remote as it seemed from that clapboard farmhouse in the Bureau of Engineering, and had held it for eight years, testified 


the still hours of a summer morning, and persistent as have been the 
efforts to muddy the issue it presents, from first to last stands out in 
comparison with the rest of the scene as the high point of public inter 
est in these nine months since Mr. Coolidge followed Mr. Harding into 
office. It is impossible to foresee how the situation will shape itself by 
the time these words have reached a printed page, It is possible that 
the Government will be well on the way toward recovery of its oi! 
reserves and have instituted proceedings in those quarters in which it 
suspects fraud. It is also possible that from a question of fact and a 
1atter of oil the controversy will have strayed into the domain 
purely partisan politics and the original issue lost to the eye in a blaz 
of pyrotechnics. 
way. It will 
professional 


The enterprise of confusing the issue is well under 
gather speed as campaign time approaches. There 
Democrats ready to inject the partisan note into each 
successive disclosure; there are professional Republicans who bank so 
heavily upon the traditional inability of a public to remember facts and 


are 


keep interested that they are already venturing to assert that this 
whole oil affair is merely a Democratic bombshell prepared for the 
election. No tactics of this sort deserve to obscure the real importance 


of Teapot Dome and its brother lease in California for the citizen who 
really cares how he is governed. 

It has been by no means easy to keep track of facts. These weeks in 
Washington have told an amazing story, and a story altogether lacking 
in the element of unity. You do not look for unity in a congressional 
investigation. Facts come out with utter disrezard of sequence. Chap 
ter 20 may come first, chapter 7 next, then a few torn pages somewhere 
along about 11. All manner of divertisements appear along the way to 
add their quota of confusion. One morning Mr. McAdoo is on the stand 
to testify what earned him $50,000; then Mr. Vanderlip is called to 
explain a speech at Briarcliff; then Mr. Otto Kahn denies acquaintance 
with a million-dollar slush fund. After that, perhaps, the inquiry gets 
back to oil, only to plunge shortly inte more dissertations on the side, 
leading so far afield, perhaps, that a day comes when the morning’s 


news is Mr. Creel's description of “the bluest eyes he ever saw ’’— 
notably the eyes of Mr. Edward L. Doheny. 
There is no criticism to be found with a method of investigation 


that brings conclusions forward in this style. It is the only way such 
inquiries can proceed, and for the efforts of the senatorial committee— 
and the “senatorial committee” means THomas J. Watsu alone and 
single-handed for many weeks not only with little assistance from his 
team mates, but actually in the face of indifference from of 
them-—there is a public that has the best of reasons to be 
Nevertheless, so kaleidoscopic the course of 
revelations, much at cross purposes a good deal 
dental badinage introduced, that it quite possible 
have happened : 


most 
thankful. 
committee's 
of the inci- 
things 


has been the 
and so 


it is two 

First, that the main outlines of the story have been obscured, and 
the bulk of what is actually proved been overrun by what is merely 
charged and countercharged. If that has not happened, it is by no 
means the fault of the politicians; the party hacks are working over- 
time. 

Second, and more likely, for the salient facts would seem cut in- 
cisively enough to stay despite the most persistent efforts to distort 
them, it is possible that in the swift rush from one sensation to 
another certain facts have failed to earn that emphasis to which they 
are entitled when a more mature perspective opens up. Where was 
Mr. Harding when this whele affair took place? He was the respon- 
sible head of the administration. Where was the Cabinet? What 
do these oil reserves show about the actual process of government in 
Washington ? 

It is to these points that I address the notes which follow. 

SECTION 2 


The basic outlines of the story are sharp enough; a few paragraphs 
suffice to state what stands out in the record as incontrovertibly clear. 

In 1912, acting in line with policies laid down by Mr. Roosevelt, and 
impressed by the fact that battleships were turning more and more 
to oil, President Taft set aside two oil reserves in California, known 
as No. 1 and No. 2, to stand behind the Navy as a source of fuel. 
Three years later President Wilson set aside a third reserve. This 
one in Wyoming (No. 3) and known as Teapot Dome. Congress, ap- 
proving the handiwork of both Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions, put the control of these reserves in the hands of the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

There it stayed until the advent on the scene of Secretary Fall. 
Within three months after its appearance in office, the Harding ad 
ministration transferred the oil reserves from the Department of the 
Navy to the Department of the Interior on the ground that all public 
lands should be administered by one department of the Government, 
and that the Department of the Interior was best qualified to do the 
work. There were naval officers who protested vigorously at the time. 
Admira) Griffin, for instance, who held the important post of Chief of 


-: 
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| That was in May, 1921, 





that he registered his protest with Seeretary Denby “ 1 hoped he 
would not transfer them.”’ These were not public lands in the ordinary 
sense, he contended, but Navy lands “I told him [Secretary Denby] 
that if he turned the administration over to the Interior Department 
we might just as well say good by to our oil 

Those words, spoken two years ago, are worth marking The 
admiral had a prophetic eye. A good deal of trout would have been 
averted if Secretary Denby had listened to him then, and to those 
other naval officers whose special province was to deal with oil He 
chose not to listen. Admiral Griffin testified that he could see a 
change was coming. And it came. 


That was the first chapter of the story 
the President, the 
and Secretary F 


Upon administrative order, 
lands went to 
all 


issued by Navy's oil Secretary Fall 


to dis 


proceeded promptly 


pose of them. On what grounds? Because, he asserted afterwards, 
private wells outside of the Navy’s reserves were threatening to drain 
away the Navy's oil, and he thought it best to drive some bargain 


with private capital to drill new wells, on the understanding that the 
Navy would receive a share. 


Teapot Dome came first Whether the 
threat of drainage was real is manifestly a matter of opinion 'wo 
experts were sent to investigate. One said yes, the other no. Lut 
it is a matter of importance against the judgment of Mr. Fall that the 


head of the Geological Survey and the chief of his gas-and-oll section, 
the most competent and by all odds the most natural authorities to 
turn to in such a situation, testified later that it is doubtful whether 
there was any danger of a drainage, and that simple teste would 
have shown the truth without throwing open the entire field to 
exploitation. 

That fact is important, but a detail, for the profound and still on 


raveled mystery is why, if the Navy's oil was actually in danger, either 
Fall or Secretary Denby did not go to Congress, state the 
situation, and ask for funds to take the oil out and put it Into storage. 

From first to last, in the that 
been asked a hundred times. to it 
statements about a probable “delay.” What Secretary Fall did, in 
stead, was to turn No. 1 reserve, Elk Hills, in California, and No. 3 
reserve, Teapot Dome, Wyo., into the hands of private companies for 


Secretary 


Senate’s investigation, 


question has 


There is no answer save vague 


exploitation, with the understanding that the Navy was to get a cer 
tain percentage of royalty oil. How large a percentage? In the 
case of Teapot Dome, the almost incredible fact is that when the 


“ifs”’ and “ whereases are taken into consideration, that percentage 
is approximately 1 barrel in 16 In the case of Elk Hills, ‘it is im 
possible at this stage to figure results so closely, but Mr. Doheny him 
self is authority for the statement that he expects to clear $100,000,000 
from his leases there. 


That is, a private company takes out of No. 1 


reserve oil that the 
Navy might have had if it had done its own drilling—oil enough to 


be worth the colossal sum of $100,000,000. 


That is the essential factor in the story. 


It is the crux of the whole 
situation, and 


to attempt to confuse the issue, such as by maintain 
ing that Congress itself had made it possible by law to lease ofl lands, 
and that Secretary Daniels had favored the policy of drilling “ offset ” 
wells, it constitutes an entire answer. 

of Congress and these leases—between 
to prevent drainage and these leases—there is and can be 
tion. The essential factor to remember is that such leases were ar- 
rived at as to take from the Navy 15 barrels of Teapot oi) in every 16, 
and enough barrels of Elk Hills oil to net Mr. Doheny $100,000,000. 

This, then, was what happened to these reserves, which three suc- 
cessive Presidents insisted should be set aside 
and the fueling of the fleet; and while it is obvious that the courts 
constitute the right place to determine whether fraud was at work 
at the side of incompetency, it is equally obvious that the whole story 
is not told or the chief point of public interest recorded until it is 
added that the high official whose story the Senate has revealed re- 
ceived in one case a loan of $100,000 and in the other a loan of 
$25,000 from the men to whose decided interest he consigned these vast 
domains—loans curious, to say the least, inasmuch as Mr, Doheny 
tore the signature from one note and Mr. Sinclair never so much as 
laid his eyes on the other; loans, furthermore, not a dollar of which 
had been repaid by the time the Senate started its investigations. 

Add, finally, the action of Congress when these facts became known 
and the outlines of the story are complete. 

Both branches of Congress have gone on record as declaring that 
Secretary Fall’s two leases “ were made in defiance of the settled pol- 
icy of the Government, adhered to through three administrations ”: 
that they are “against the public interest”; and that the naval 
reserves should be recovered “and held for the purpose to which they 
were dedicated.” 


Congress has further declared 


Between any theoretical poiicy 
Mr. Daniel’s “ offset” wells 


no connec 


for the public wealth 


by joint resolution and without 


mincing words that the leases “ were executed under conditions indi- 
eating fraud and corruption.” 
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BECTION 3 


h ir f is the story of oll, so far as it has been brought out 

e Senate's investigation; and there are certain points, perhaps 

in the swift rush of competing testimony, perhaps acquiring | 

' eanee only when coupled with facts that tumbled into the tor- 
ipart, which have special value for the man who wants a 


ic understanding of the situation 
that the 


It is important, for one thing, 


very mame by which the controversy is popularly 
is unfortunate Teapot Dome is not where the great wealth 
Navy lies Phat tract has perbaps from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 | 
s of oil stored away teserve No. 1, which went to Mr. Doheny, | 
me of Elk Hil is estimated to hold at least eight 
tin as much, 
lt is important again to note what it was that focused public atten- 
i on the whole affair. These leases are not new. They were con 
mated in the month of April, 1922 In that same month Senator 
Loa OLLbTve had delivered an address on the floor of the Senate in 
whicl » attacked the leases on precisely the same ground on which 
ress was later to declare them “against the public interest.” | 
Phat was two full years ago The public yawned. Not until 18 
ma ! later did the Senate's investigation start. Interest larged:;: 
} gs were ill attended; the evidence which Senator Watsa built up 
‘ net catch the publie eye. Suddenly Secretary Fall was caught in 
hood regarding the source of a loan; the whole scene shifted 
) night headlines leapt into the press; you and I sat up with 
ed attention What had been there for two years for us to look 
it w aW ly when a scandal made us use our eyes. 
Poin like these have their importance, But, above all, I take It, 
i {ter l the background of the cene the measure of respon- 
ility that attaches not to any single offender against good judgment 
‘ sood faith but to the administration and the mechanism of govern- 
nt in contre] when the whole affair came to a head. 
thing is simpler in cases of this sort than to choose one man and 
his should heap whatever censure is forthcoming. Secretary Fall 
been elected to that role. Dut I do not see what is gained by ' 
irring the fact, as it has usually been slurred, that at every stage 


in his olicia 


the chief of his administration and the President of the country 

No one has questioned Mr. Harding's good faith There remains his 
responsibility. Had his part been negative, the matter might have no 
significance for those who are interested in the way the Government 
id its work on this oceasion, It was not negative. The facts are 

follows: 

One, It was on March 4, 1921, that Mr. Harding came into office. 

Two. On May 31 he issued the Executive order that transferred the 
Navy's oil to secretary Fall 

Three. By the Ist of June there were rumors in Washington that 

transfer was made with a view to leasing the reserves for private | 
xploitation A Senator from Oklahoma, Mr. J. W. Hanne, wrote to 
the President protesting against the transfer. On June 10 Mr, Harding 
plied to Mr. Flarre.p, asserting that he was forwarding a communi- | 
ition from Secretary Fall: “I hope the Secretary makes it as clear | 
to you as he does to me that we have acted quite within the authority | 
the law in making the transfer the legality of which you have 

( tioned.” 

Four. On April 7 Mr HAarRgeLD’s guess proved not far wrong. Tea- 
pot Dome was leased. “Senator La FouLerry addressed an inquiry te 
Secretary Fall. Secretary Fall defended his action. Ue defended the 

ume terms which Congress later held to be “ against the public in- 
terest.” He sent a statement of his defense to Mr. Harding. On 
April 26 Mr. Harding replied as follows: 

“My Dewar SecrETARY Fatt: I am making a belated acknowl- 


edgment of yours of April 13, with which you inclosed to me a 
of yours of the previous day addressed to the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin. I quite approve of the manner in which you re- 
sponded to his inquiry.” 


‘ op) 


Five. Finally, on June 7, 
the President of the Senate, 


Coolidge. Teapot Dome 


1922, Mr. Harding addressed a letter to 

Oddly enough, that President was Mr. 
was gone by this time. The first Doheny 
contract had been signed. The Navy had already lest a vast part of its 
ofl And President Harding declared on this occasion, with the re 
turns in and the fact accomplished : 

“T think it is only fair to say in this connection that the policy 
which has been adopted by the Secretary of the Navy and the See 
retary of the Interior in dealing with these matters was submitted 
to me prior to the adoption thereof, and the policy decided upon 
and the subsequent acts have at all times had my entire approval.” 

; SECTION 4 

To what degree Mr. Harding's entire approval was a matter of first- 
hand cognizance of the matter at issue, and to what degree it was the 
perfunctory O. K. of an Executive aceustomed to delegate his authority 
to the men around him, is a matter of individual speculation. But ‘the 
responsibility was there, and whether or not he foresaw the results of 
his policy, Mr. Harding chose to take it, It is quite another matter in 
the case of members of his Cabinet. 


proceedings Mr. Fall had behind him the full support of | 


| In the whole story of the of] reserves there fs nothing more sje 
| tacular than the part played by these officials. In the first place, th 
| is the fact thet since the story reached the public theirs has been for 
} the most part a distant, frigid, and unhelpful silence, an affair, you 
might think, whose solution ought to prove of interest to the Marti ‘ 
| More than that, when any comment has been forthcoming, such as t! 
statement of Secretary Hughes, it reveals a state of affairs that would 
be incredible were it not for the fact that such good authority stand, 
behind it. “The questions of the legality or propriety of the oil leases 
now under discussion in Congress,” Mr. Hughes declares, “ were never 
brought before the Cabinet for its decision.” Note that Mr. Hughes 
| says not only the question of law, but actually of policy. Nor is that 
} all. Mr. Hughes can not remember whether the oil leases were even so 
| much as referred to in Cabinet. “If the oil leases were ever referred to 
in the Cabinet meetings, and I do not recall that they were. * * *” 
if you will take a firm hold on that statement for five seconds anil 


try, with your wavering faith in the reality of political institutions, to 
appreciate for another five that what was at stake here was literally 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of public property, you will 
arrive at a conclusion as to the corporate irresponsibility of Mr. Hard 
ing’s Cabinet that simply passes all belief. 

It is possible that long after Teapot Dome has been forgotten stu- 
dents of politics will point to the situation which Mr. Hughes's state- 


ment reveals as the classic example of what happens to democratic 
| government when it day dreams. 
SECTION 5 
To particularize, go into that Department of the Navy which was 


theoretically the custodian of the Navy’s oil, and it is difficult to de- 
seribe the situation which apparently existed at the time the issue wig 
decided. 

They asked Secreiary Denby on the stand if he could remember any- 
one in his department who approved the transfer of the reserves to 
Secretary Fall at the time he agreed to it. He answered: “ No.” 

They asked him if he knew what happened afterwards; if he knew 
what part of the great No. 1 reserve in California had been leased for 


| private exploitation, And he replied: “I do not know. I could not 
tell you about that offhand.” 
| They asked him if he, knew to whom it had been leased. He an- 
| swered: “ No.” 
They asked him if be so much as knew whether or not it had all 


been leased. And his reply was: 

“T wouldn’t be able to answer definitely questions propounded 
as to whether that is true or not. But I would immediately « 
sult the records and find out.” 

That is the price of watchfulness at which the Navy lost its oil. 

Nothing in Mr. Denby’s testimony, however, can match the perform- 
ance of his first lieutenant. Assistant Secretary Roosevelt had no 
equal on the stand. 

He did not know whether Teapot Dome was No, 1 or No. 3. He 
did not know that the Navy had tied itself up in California so that it 
could not drill, and didn’t know what he would have thought about 
it if had known. “I would have to go over the whole thing, 
Senator.” He didn’t know what was in the leases—this was 18 
months after they had been made—and when they asked him ff it would 
be true to say that he never had known, he replied: “ Oh, absolutely.” 
With 200,000,000 barrels of public off the issue, he would testify as 
follows: 

“My position, as I tried to state it last time, was that I was 
not concerned with the intimate administration of this problem ; 
that all I had in mind, not being charged with the intimate admin- 
istration of this problem, was the broad basic principle of trying 
to study the intent of the original withholding of these lands for 
a naval reserve, which was to provide oil to run the Navy in time 
of emergency; and all of the approvals that I gave to various 
actions were just painted with the broadest brush.” 

When they let him leave the stand it was with a sense of futility 
not unmixed with mercy. 

So utterly at sea were executive officials in positions of responsibility, 
so haphazardly were capable scientific agencies ignored, so wholly with- 
out a sense of corporate responsibility did the Cabinet show itself to 
be, that one wonders whether something more challenging even than 
the ol] leases themselves does not emerge from the backgrownd; namely, 
the ability of democratic American administration to manage its owa 
affairs without some overhauling. 

There seems to have been a conspiracy of shoulder shrugging in the 
process of government in Washington ; it took a scandal of nation-wide 
proportions to put a stop to it. Somewhere the driving force of au 
idea set the pace. Its first act was to reveal that posts like Mr. 
Roosevelt's and Mr. Denby’s can be filled with executive officials igno- 
rant of the most important transaction in their own offices in a period 
of four years. Its second act was to show that the experienced judz- 
ment of nayal officers can be brushed aside with no recourse save what 
is dragged to the Tight of day in a congressional investigation months 
afterwards. Its third act was to demonstrate that scientific agencies 
like the Geological Survey can be created only to be ignored, Its 


ub 


he 
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fourth act was to show that a Cabinet can regard the most far-reaching 
face-about in policy, involving untold public wealth, as a purely intra- 
departmental matter. 


In the long run, with all that written into the record, it may be Just 


as well that we have had our scandal and our scare. Oil may sue 
ceed in doing what exhortation has not done so far. It may startle a 
politically indifferent people into examining the Government by which 
they let themselves be ruled What happened to the Navy’s oil ap 
proaches a catastrophe, but with it comes a chance to make amends. 
The story will not end when the Navy stands again in possession of its 


oil and retribution has been made where it is due. The 
run that shall fail to advantage of this chance 
overhaul that governmental machiuery which has permitted chance and 
laisser-faire to bring catastrophe near, 

There is something more at stake in 
matter of oi) alone. The issue goes straight 
racy’s pretensions to self-rule. 


greatest risk we 


to-day is we take to 


rest than the 
to the heart of a democ- 


these rves 


mere 


CHILD LABOR 
The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States was read 


twice by its title. 
Mr. CURTIS. 


I rose to ask that the joint resolution lie on 
the table. I understand, however, that the Senator trom 
Connecticut [Mr. BraANpEGEr] wants it to go to the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Inasmuch as an identical 


joint resolution has been reported from the Judiciary Corm- 


mittee and is now on the calendar, the House joint resolu- 
tion may go to the calendar. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be placed on the 
calendar. 


SENATOR BURTON K. WHEELER 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I wish to refer to an article 
printed in the National Republican of April 26, 1924, which is 
entitled “Indictment of Wheeler justified, says Stene.” The 
text of the article is as follows: 

The evidence 
Mont., 
of that State, has examined by Attorney General Harlon F. 
Stone and in his opinion the action of the grand jury was justified, 
says a Washington dispatch to the New York Times. 


upon which a Federal grand jury at Great Falls, 


been 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK, The pending amendment is on page 
234, under the heading “ Board of tax appeals 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that we return now to the first amend- 
nent which was passed over in the bill and then continue with 
the amend nts in order as tl » hee | sed ove Che 
| first amendment which was passed o is on page 19 of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secreta will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 19, in line 7 fter the word 
“greater” and the period, it is proposed to In deter 
mining the fair market value of stock in a corporation as of 
March 1, 1913, due regard shall be given to the fair n ket 
value of the assets of the corporation as of that date 

Mr. SMOO'l Mr. President, this amendment was passed 
over because the Senator from North Carolina [{[Mr. SIMMONS] 
was absent when it was reached last week. I wish to state to 
the Senator from North Carolina that in the event the Senate 
agrees to the amendment, I shall ask to return to page 5, 


returned an indictment against Senator Brrron K. WHEELER, | 


It is learned that officials having knowledge of the evidence then at | 


hand, and some additional evidence obtained later, express the view 
that it warrants the Federal Government in presenting the case to a 


petit jury. This, it was said, would be done in an orderly way, with- 


out in any manner interfering with the investigation into the conduct | 


of the Department of Justice under Harry M. Daugherty. 


The indictment of Senator Wierter has no relationship to his | 
activities as the “ prosecutor” of the investigation into the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The evidence was obtained by the merest chance, 


according to the account given Government investigators who were 
assigned to a number of cases of alleged violation of the postal laws, 
and investigation of one of these produced the evidence presented to 


the grand jury at Great Falls. 
I now read from a dispatch printed in the New York World, 


which is entitled “ Stone enters denial,” referring, of course, 
to Attorney General Stone: 


| sible 


WASHINGTON, April 27.—‘“I never made any such statement,” said aoa 
I 
| ence to tax-exempt securities. 


Attorney General Stone when asked about published reports that. he 
had examined the grand jury evidence against Senator WHerLer, sent 
on from Montana, and found the indictment justified. 
completed his inspection of the grand jury 


General stated. 


Ile has not yet 


evidence, the 


Mr. President, the dispatch printed in the New York World, | 
wherein Attorney General Stone says that he never made any | 


such statement as the one attributed to him, will be believed, 
of course, The present Attorney General, Mr. Stone, impresses 
one as a man of lawyerlike attainments. If he had made an 
investigation in reference to the Wheeler indictment, in ail 
probability he would not have rushed into the press to an- 
nounce his conclusions. I fear me that the article in the Na- 
tional Republican of April 26 states what that publication 
wishes were true rather than what actually is true. It demon- 
strates, as has often been said here, that the National Repub- 
lican is economical in its use of the truth. 


TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize 
taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer an amendment to the pending bill, 
to be printed and lie on the table. 


Attorney | 


line 5, the word “ accrued,” move the words 


and, after to insert 
1 
‘ 


“or capital paid in,” so that that will make the two provisions 
complete. 

Mr. SIMMONS That will be entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. SMOOT. L ask that the amendment be agreed to, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I should like to say to 
the Senator from Utah that I had offered an amendment to 
come in on page 19 as a substitute for the committee amend- 
ment, but I now withdraw that amendment, understanding 
that the Senator from North Carolina and the Senator from 


Utah both approve of the change on page 


5 by inserting the 
words “or capital paid in.” 


Mr. SMOOT. That is correct, I will say to the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee, on page 19, 
line 7. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. SMOOT. On page 5, line 5, after the word “ aecrued,” 
I move to insert the words “or capital paid in.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT 1 understand the 
over is on page 29. 


next amendment passed 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secrerary. In section 209 (a), on page 29, line 19, 
after the word “ rendered,” the committee propose to strike 
oul 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have just been informed that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] has been ordered 
home by his physician on account of illness, and it is impos- 

for him to be here. He is deeply interested in this 
amendment, and therefore I feel obliged to ask that the amend- 
ment may go over until the Senator from Pennsylvania is able 
to return to the Chamber. 


Mr. SIMMONS. That amendment, I understand, has refer- 


Mr. SMOOT. No; it has reference to earned income. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
| passed over at the request of the Senator from Utah. 

The Reaping Crerk. The next amendment passed over is 
on page 30, line 19, where it is proposed to strike out 


** $20,000” and insert 
Mr. KING. That is part of the same amendment. 
Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I shall have to ask that the whole 
of that paragraph go over. 


“ £10,000.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 
The next amendment passed over was, on page 31, under the 


heading “ Normal tax,’ to strike out section 
by the House, and to insert certain other words. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not believe we can take 
up to-day the surtax schedule, and I am inclined to think 
that when we take up the normal-tax schedule we ought to 
take it up in connection with the surtax schedule. They are 
closely related. Therefore I will ask the Senator from Utah if 
he will not let the normal and the surtax schedules, and also 
the exemption provisions of the bill, go over for the present. 
The three propositions are very closely allied, the one with 


210, as passed 


the other, and I think we ought to take them all up at the 
same time. 
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} 
Mr. SMOOT. We will pass over this section, then. | 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the | 
fi) ndme will be passed over. 
j SMOOT. I ask now to turn to page 47; and I wish to | 
fa hat before that amendment is agreed to the amendment 
on page 52 ought to be agreed to, because they are inter- | 


and whatever we do with one we ought to do with the | 


ot 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be | 
stared 
i@ Reapine CLierk. On page 52 the committee proposes to 
sti ( es 19 to 25, bo nclusive, and lines 1 and 2 on 
Mr. SMOOT. I shall have to ask that that amendment go 
ove too, becat of the al e of the Senator from Penn- 
| Mr. ED |. 
ir. SIMMONS. That is the one relating to tax-exempt 
Re 
Mir 1007 It is virtually taxing indirectly the tax- 
exemp eur sup (0 a limited amount 
ir. SIMMOD That is entirely satisfactory to me. 
the PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
pa sed over 
ir, SMOOT, The next amendment passed oy 3 on page 
fhe Reaping Crerk. On page 82, line 6, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out **124 per cent” and to ins¢ “14 per cent,” 
» us miak e the seetion read: | 
| 
ON CORPO 
2 n licu of the tax imposed by section 230 of the revenue | 
fet of 1921 there shall be levied, coNected, and paid for each taxable 
upon ie net income of every corporation a tax of 14 per cent 
‘ f the net i e in cess of the credits provided in 
US «£ e nd uo 
Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, IT do not think that amendment 
ought to prevail. We discussed it here a little the other day. 
I believe it is proposed to abolish all capital-stock tax, and in 
place of that to change the rate from 124 to 14 per cent on net 
incomes of corporations. It occurs to me that that would be 


an unwise provision, 

In the first place, we are trying to decrease taxes instead of 
increasing them. In the next plaee, we want all kinds and 
characte property to bear their proportionate share of 
taxation. 


‘TS of 


I stated the other day, and I now repeat, that there are two 
theories of organizing corporations. The one prevailing in the 
South is to raise the minimum amount of capital necessary to 
carry on the business—in fact, often we are not able to raise 
a very large amount of capital—and we put our energy behind 
our corporations, and we take a pride in them, and we extend 
the plants upon the earnings of the companies, and we forego 
the pleasure of dividends for a long time. In some other sec- 
tions of the country they capitalize corporations for just as: 
high an ameunt as they can possibly pay dividends on, and 
they sell the stock to the public, and they abandon the corpo- 
rations. That is quite contrary to the practice in the South, | 
where we build them and take pride in operating them in order 
to develop the country and of giving employment to labor. 

It is not fair, therefore, to tax the income of a corporation | 
with a very small capital at the same rate as the ineome of a | 
corporation which is overcapitalized. If you tax the earnings | 
of these large northern corporations you will get a very small | 
proportion of the net income, but you will get a very large | 
proportion in the Seuth. 

Mir. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Evidently the Senator does not take fnto con- 
sideration "the law itself. In assessing this tax upon capital 
stock, it makes no difference whether the capital stock is issued 
at $100 or whether it is issued at $10 or $1; the law says that 
it shall be assessed at the fair market value or the book value, 
whichever is greatest. So it makes no difference what the ‘price | 
of the stock may be; if it is worth in the market $100 or $200 
or $300, the book value may be only $10, but the tax is to be | 
paid upon the market value of the stock. 

Mr. DIAL. I understand that; but, as I understand this 
bill, it is proposed now to abolish all tax on capital stoek. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. Does the Senator think it would 
be fair, for instance, to impose a tax upon a corporation that 
hes aetualiy lost money? That is ene of the evils of this tax | 
that has been opposed im the past. Take a corporation with | 
$100,000 of stock, HBven if they lose money they have to pay 
a tax of $100. 

Mr, DIAL, 


I understand, 
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Mr. SMOOT. If they make money, they pay upon the 
amount that is earned a normal tax of 12} per cent under 
existing law, and 14 per cent if we repeal the capital-stock 
tax. It has been explained a good many times. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to me in order that I may ask the Senator 
fromm Utah a question? 

Mr. DIAL. I will; yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. About how much revenue is derived from 


| the capital-steck tax? 


Mr. DIAL. 
Mr. SMOOT. 
Mr. DIAL. 
understand. 
Mr. SMOOT. If we make the change, there will be a revenue 
of $104,000,000, or a gain in the revenue to the Government, 
if the change is made, of $19,000,000. I will say to the Senator 


About $85,000,000, I think. 
$85,000,000. 
And this will increase it about $19,000,000, as I 


that it is not alone for the purpese of securing additional! 
revenue that the changeis made. It is to facilitate the adminis 
tration of the law. It will do away with the necessity of 


examining the return of every single corporation in the country 
to whether or not the market value of the capital stock 
is as reported. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President, of course it Is unfortunate for 
corporations or anybody else to have to pay taxes whensthey do 
not earn a net profit, but the property may not be used. If 
this provision is enacted, if any corporation ceases to operate 
temporarily, it will not bear its proportion of the tax. 

As I understand, since this law has been in effect there has 
been very little criticism of its administration. 

That is to say, one great advantage has been the fact that it 
not been changed; the organization has been perfected, 
precedents established, taxpayers educated to requirements, and 
there is so little friction that many have heard little about it 

The revenue amounts to $85,000,000 annually, is payable in 
advance, and the Government secures immediate and prempt 
of the tax. It is administered ontside of the collector's 
oflices with a small force of employees,,and the cost of coliec- 
tion is very small. compared to the revenue secured, 

This tax reaches all classes of corporations engaged in active 
business, regardless of whether operating at a loss or a profit 
It is for the privilege of doing business, and a rate of $1 a 
thousand is only nominal Look at the large holding corpo- 
rations, with undeveloped vast reserves of timber, coal, and 
other mineral properties and natural resources. This tax 
reaches this class of corporations without hardship, whereas 
such corporations only pay the income tax upon disposition of 
their properties, and many prefer to hold indefinitely and ben- 
efit by the unearned increment rather than sell under the hig: 
taxation of to-day, While these corporations will secure relief, 


see 


} ’ 
has 


use 


| the added burden will really be placed upon such types of cor- 


porations as manufacturing and other companies dependent 


| upon income. 


The records of the bureau are of great importance, for here 
is a record of every company engaged, in business, with com- 
plete financial statistics, which are valuable from a statistical 
standpoint alone. These returns should be of great value in 
determining the value of securities in the ease of Federal estate 
tax cases and in determining loss and gain in the case of deter- 
mining income not only of individuals but also of corporations. 

Nontaxable securities, about which there is so much discus- 
sion to-day, held by banks and other corporations, amount to 
nillions of dollars and are necessarily included in the fair 
value of the capital steck, so that here is a case where such 
securities are reached by the Federal Government, Suppose 
the much talked of blue sky law is enacted. Think how val- 
uable are the records already on file—a complete statement as 
to the correct valuation and standing of every corporation in 
the United States. 

Very little litigation has resulted, so that little embarrass- 
ment on the part of the Government has occurred. It is con- 
tended that the tax liability will be more widely distributed, 
but it appears that just the reverse will happen. It can readily 
be seen that many corporations will escape, and the 14 per cent 
additional income tax will be borne by a comparatively few 
corporations. 

Another point that has not been mentioned thus far ts the 
fact that capital-tax stock is deductible in computing net Income, 
so that here again every, cerperation reporting a net income 
will pay 14 per cent on the amount now deductible for capita!- 
Any small corporation with a net income will have 
its tax increased, irrespective of'a small return on the capital 
invested. 

There appears to be no good reason for eliminating tha 
capital-stock tax in carrying eut the program of reduced taxes 
and an equitable distribution of such taxes. 
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I think they should all bear their proportionate share; i _The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
many people have money invested in these large holding cor- \ Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


porations dealing im timber and other natural reseurces, and 
they will escape taxation altogether, under this amendment. 
I hope the amendment will be defeated. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, this matter was not accepted I 
think umapimously by the Finance Committee; there were 
number of the members of the committee, I believe, whe | 


were not quite satisfied with the provisions of the amendment 
L was among that number myself. I know the contention 
made, it was made with a good deal of force by several mem- 
bers of the committee, and it is now made by the chairman 
of the committee, that a repeal of the corporation stock tax, 
and an addition to the normal tax making it 14 per cent, will 


is 


hear more heavily upon the eorperations with large incomes. 
I am not satisfied that that will be the result, and in his 
statement the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Dtar] has 


viven some very strong reasons in eppesition to this change. 
| shall be very glad to hear some members of the committee 
whe faver that change make further explanation of it, be- 
cause I confess that I am not satisfied with the presentation 
whieh was made in the committee, particularly by the able 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rerp]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I was not altogether satis- 


fie? with this amendment, as I think the junior 
| 


Senator from 
tah and some other member of the minority on the Finance 


‘committee were not. Undoubtedly it will bear more heavily 
some corporations than does the present law, and more 
rhtly upon ethers. However, that seems to be inherent in 


is methed of taxation of corporations. 
hich might made to the taking the stock 
porations, and then imposing, in addition, a normal tax. 
it is a vice of both methods, and which will work the greatest 
diserimination IT do not know. 
We endeavored to get some Information from the Treasury 
lepartment which might aid us in determining which was the 
Vi methods, but we 


That is an objection 


he u 


present law ot 


airer and least discriminatory of the two 
were not successful in that effort. 


posed to make no objection to action by the Senate at this 
time upon, the amendment. I do not fee! like directly an- 


tagonizing it, because my mind is only in a state 
and doubt about ft, and I am willing to have the Senate act 
it, and adopt the amendment, if it sees fit to do so, with- 
out diseussion, because it is the purpose of the minority toe 
bring In speedily an amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the entire corporation tax provision of the bill, introducing 
a new method of faxing the incomes of corporations whieh 
we think is much fairer than the present law. 

We ought te have had that amendment ready befere new, 
but it was necessary thaf we have certain statistical data from 
the Treasury Department, and although we called for it sev- 
eral times, we did not until this morning suceeed in getting it. 
I am not complaining of the 'Freasury Department. Probably 
they have had some difficulty in getling the exaet information 
we desired: but my understanding is that it came im this: mern- 
ing, and we can immediately proceed to frame eur prepesed 


of uncertainty 


on 


substitute. We may have it ready by tomorrow. That sub- 
stitute would cover the seefion we are new diseussing, 


together with all other sections relating to the imposition of 
taxes upon the incomes of corporations. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President. we have heard 
n good deal about the amount of income which is going into 
tax-exempt securities. T have attempted on other oceasions 
to rather minimize what has been said from the Treasury De- 
partment on that subject. 

On Saturday I received a rather comprehensive discussion 
of the subject from another source. This discussion appears 
in a memorindum by W. W. Powell, secretary of the American 
Association of Joint Stock Land Banks. It bears date the 
15th of this month, but I received a copy of it only on Saturday, 
and some very tmportant additional data appear in this brief. 

Tt also contains a very logical discussion of the subject, 
and fT think every Senator who is interested in the subject of 
the surtaxes and in the subject of tax-exempt securities should 
have opportunity to read this document. Jt can not be said 
that it is all controlling, but I am sure that it contains some 
information which has not appeared in such a brief and ap 
proachable way as that in which it appears here. I would 
like te have this document printed in the ConGressionaL 
Recorp, not onty for the information of the Senate, but fer 
the information of taxpayers at large who are interested in 
these subjects. I therefore ask that this document, entitled 
“Tax Exempting and Tax Evasion as Incidents of Tax Re 
duction,” be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD. 


(See appendix to speech of Mr. Jones of New Merten.) 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I wish just fo call attention 
to a short summary of the informatio presented here 
presents a very remarkable show nd I 

based upon statistical information in the Treasu ry 
partment. 

It states that 68 per cent of all the tax-exempt s rities 
are held by corporations That statement a e is ou 
ediy information to a great meny people, and 
has come from an official source—from the I 
ment—I take it that it will hear no criticism It is Sa 
68 per cent of all these tax-exempt securities are held 

| porations, which, of course, are not sabject to the surtay 


all. That leaves only 32 per cent of these tax-exempt see 
held by individuals. 

Individuals who have fndividual fmcomes ranging from 
85.000 to $20,000 own one-third of all such securities hel 
imlividuats 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did I understand the Senator to state that 
individuals having incomes ranging from 000 to $20,000 

Mr. JONES of New Mexic Individuals with income 
from $5,000 to $20,000 own one-third of all the tax-exe 
securities which are held by individuals. I stated in fhe firs 
place that 6S per cent of such securities were he 


porations and that of the other 32 per cent one-third 


held 
by individuals with ineomes ranging from $5,000 to $20,000 
Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator ficared owt what percentage 
| would he left? 
Mr. JONDS of New Mexico Ll am gving through with tl 


In the committee L was dis- | 


|} and munieipal securities held im each of the brackets 


taking up the other braekets. 


Mr. NORRIS. Very well 

Mr. JONES of New Mevieo Individuals having fr 
ranging from $20,000 to $50,000 hold onefifth of al! i 
exempt securities held by individuals Individuals with 
comes of from $50,000 to $100,000 a vear own one-eighth of all 
such seeurities held by individuals. Individuals with in 
of from $100,000 to $300,000 a year own one-fifth of the 
vidual holdings of tax-exempt securities. Those with ineon 
above $300,000 a year own another fifth When that is figured 


out into the amounts of the tax-exempt secwrities held in these 


very high brackets, it will be found it is not a very formidable 
thing. 
‘There are alse various other data given in this statement 


lt shows the amount of Government securities held in each 
of the respective brackets, together with the amount of St: 
rang 
ing from $50,000 om up into a number of different brackets 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the report state how many Ped- 
eral securities are held by corporations and what the per- 
centage? 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. It ts 68 per cent. 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Of the twenty-one billion outstanding? 
Mr. JONES of New Mexice. The twenty-one billion, I may 


say to the Senator, are not all tax exempt. 


They are only par 
tially tax exempt 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. ‘They are tax exempt when held by cor- 
porations 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; they are all tax exempt 


when in the hands ef corporations; but this refers only to the 
Federal bonds which are wholly tax exempt, and also te State 
and miumicipal bonds which are wholly tax exempt. I agree 
with the Senator that we will find that of the ethers a very 
much larger proportion are held by eorporations, because they 
are totally exempt in the hands of a corporation and not ex- 
empt in the hands of an individual, 

Mr. NORRIS. May If ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Dees the bil? provide any remedy for that sit- 
vation, or is there any amendment pending that will remedy 
the situation? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The bill, as reported by the 
Finanee Committee, makes no provision whiclry would change 
the situation at all. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexieo. Tf yield to the Senator 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. I have had am amendment printed, and it 
is on the table, whieh will cure that sitwation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Dees the Senator from N 
Mexiee yieki to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. KING. In view of the statement which has just been 


w 


furnished to the Senator, and also in view of the facts reported 
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by the Tre 


} 
His 


CO 





isury TDepartment, to which the Senator referred in 
iddress a few days ago, it is quite apparent, is it not, that 
the statements made by the Treasury Department to the effect 
thut a large number of tax-exempt securities are held by 
various individuals to escape taxation needs some modification? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it needs considerable 
modification. I may say that the new statistics which are now 


brought into the discussion appear only for the taxable year 
20 In making out the returns of incomes for the calendar 
vear 1920 the Treasury Department in its forms required the in- 


dividual taxpayer to make statements as to the tax-exempt se- 
ceuril they owned, both Federal, State, and municipal. 
Of there was no inducement for the taxpayer not to 
make a full statement as to the amount of such securities which 
held and his income from them, because there was no tax 
upon them. So we may, it seems to me, accept the statement in 
returns for 1920. It showed the remarkable fact that the 
derived from such securities for the year 1920 by all 


ies which 


course, 


he 


those 


MLcolne 


the taxpayers amounted to only $105,000,000. I think I may 
suggest to the junior Senator from Utah that a mountain has 
been made out of that molehill. 

Mer. SMITH. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 


Mexico yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I yield. 
Mr. SMITH, May I ask the Senator to explain the difference 


veen the effect of taxation upon the tax-exempt securities 
held by a corporation and those held by an individual? He 
ched on that but did not explain it. Some of us who 
have not 1 opportunity to study the bill carefully would 
like to have that explained by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The result comes from the word- 
ing of the present law and the wording of the bill as proposed 
by the majority of the Finance Committee. There is only one 
tax levied upon corporations and that is called a normal tax on 
the corporation income. When wé enacted the bond legislation 
providing for the issuance of bonds it was there provided that 
the bonds should be exempt from normal taxes. Therefore it 
followed that in the hands of a corporation those bonds were 
excmpt from all taxation, 

Mr. SMITH. Even from tax on the income derived by the 
corporation who owned the bonds as a part of their corporate 
property 7 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It simply makes them abso- 
lutely tax free in the hands of a corporation, because the only 
tax levied upon corporations comes within the provision of the 
bond The result is, as to the partially exempt Federal 
securities, that I see no reason in the world why the corpora- 
tions should net be grabbing them up as rapidly as they can 
whenever they have any funds which they can invest in such 
securities, because they have that decided advantage over the 
individual purchasing precisely the same bonds. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. On the ist day of February I took occa- 
sion to address the Senate very briefly on the issuing of Federal 
securities by the Secretary of the Treasury, and called attention 
to the exceedingly high rate of interest that he paid. During 
the last two and one-half years there were $7,500,000,000 of notes 
issued and those issues were oversubscribed sometimes two or 
three times in anywhere from two to six days. Necessarily we 
must assume that they were not bought by the public in general, 
hecause they involved tremendous sums of money. 

Last June there were $668,000,000 of Treasury notes issued 
bearing 4} per cent interest. 

Now, who could buy those securities within that short time in 

lh a tremendous amount? The subscriptions were more than 

No one could buy them but the large 


tal poilt 


iad an 


issue, 


Sie 
double the offerings 
banks and large corporations having large quantities of funds 
available. When they buy the securities paying 4} per cent 
they do not have to pay taxes upon them. 

At that time I called the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the Chase National Bank, of New York, had $86,000,000 of 
those securities, according to the report made, I think, on the 
Sist day of December, and that the National City had $86,- 
000,000. According to the last statement I saw from the Na- 
City Bank, [ think I am correct when I say that such 
securities held by that bank had inereased from $86,000,000 to 
$95,000,000, The Mellon National Bank, of Pittsburgh, had 
$48,000,000 of the Federal securities upon which they pay no 
taxes, because corporations of all kinds are exempt from paying 
taxes upon such Federal securities. According to the revenue 


tional 
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act of 1921 and according to the rulings of the Secretary of the 
Treasury there are no taxes to be paid by the corporations on 
income from Federal securities, no. matter what quantity of 
those securities they hold. A bank ean hold $500,000,000 of 
such securities and not pay any tax on them, while the indi- 
vidual is exempt from it for certain sums and from the normal 
tax only. If he holds one issue of more than $125,000 he be 
gins to pay the tax. The corporation under the law of 1921 
does not pay any tax on them at all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Minnesota 
delivered a very able address some days ago upon the subject 
to which he has just been referring. I am sure that Senators 
interested in the general subject will profit very much by read 
ing that very able address of the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator fro) 
New Mexico yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Minnesota asked a ques- 
tion of the Senator from New Mexico a few moments ago 
which I understood to be whether anything had been proposed 
or was proposed by the minority to remedy the situation to 
which he has referred. My understanding is that the amend 
ment which the Senator from New Mexico has in contempla 
tion and to which I referred a few moments ago will probably 
remedy the situation to a very large extent at least. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is certainly one of the 
purposes in mind in connection with the proposed substitute. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator outline that substitute? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not care to do so at the 
present time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On the question that is before 
the Senate for immediate action I think it is somewhat doubt 
ful as to the fairness of the amendment. We do not know 
just what the real effect of it will be. On general principle | 
am in favor of the amendment. I do not believe in what 
might be termed a corporation capital-stock tax, because that 
must be paid regardless of the prosperity of the corporation, 
and it becomes a fixed charge which enters directly into the 
cost of production of whatever the commodity may be that is 
produced by the corporation, and is necessarily passed on to the 
consumer. A tax upon the net income of corporations does not 
have that effect. It is not shifted. It is not added to prices; 
that is, assuming that prices are fixed through competition, i/ 
would not be passed on, because only the fixed costs or the 
fixed charges enter into competitive costs. If it is a monopol) 
the monopoly fixes its prices with regard to its net income, ani 
so a tax upon net profits is not shifted to the consumer excep! 
possibly under very unusual conditions. One of them is the 
case of the railroads about which I spoke here a few days ago 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I gladly yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand we are to vote on the pending 
proposition before the Senator introduces his substitute. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to know how to vote. 
posed to increase or decrease the taxes? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The substitute which I sha!! 
propose—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. No: I am not asking yet about the Seni 
tor’s substitute which he intends to propose. As I understan: 
it we have to vote on the committee proposition first. In voting 
on that proposition, provided the Senator’s substitute is not 
adopted, what would be the result of increasing the taxes from 
124 to 14 per cent? If we vote for the amendment will we not 
be increasing the taxes 1} per cent? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My judgment is that by this 
change we will relieve from taxation a very large numbe! 
of corporations which can ill afford to pay the taxes which the) 
are paying now. The result will be that prosperous corpor:- 
tions will pay more tax than they are paying now, but the 
amount of revenue to be derived by the Federal Treasury on 
the whole will be increased a fraction of a per cent—not ver) 
much. I think it is estimated at about $19,000,000 on the ad 
justment of the whole corporate tax, but that additional amount 
comes from those corporations which have net incomes and are 
able to pay, whereas the reduction will inure to the benefit of 
those corporations which do not earn the large profits. So | 
think, upon the whole, as a matter of adjustment between tlic 
corporations it is a wise provision. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 





Is it pro 
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South Carolina, 


I yield to the Senator frou 
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Mr. DIAL. TI the Senator proposes to penalize the |! 
dustrious corporation and relieve the slothful corporation th 
does not desire to operate, but holds its property for an increase | 
in value hereafter. The latter is to be relieved from 
tien. The tendency of such a prevision would be to discoura 
per irom tUryiig t be energetic and economize and muak« 
sOTLIe > 

\ JONES ot \ilexico Lf tl enator would follow « 

Oo 1 ofl 0 \ i e - sf ed, he would if ! 

i is opposeu tv i but xX OD 1DUi uu ‘ 

( PPaeLivhs I ao l » hii & cr ic myself I 

lieve ina gz du: “<l ( on 1 idua 

or corporations. 1 believe im the principle of those puying who 
re best able to 2 

Mr. DIAL. Under the Senator's prop n, then, a holding 
corporation would perlaps pay nothing it did net pay on its 
capital stock, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is richt about at, 

this general scheme shall prevai but I shall 


that proposition lat I think the whole scheme is bad, but 


as between having corporation tax and having the tax put 
upon net income, I favor puttin; upon net inca 
Mr. DIAL. I1 disagree with the Senator when he says that 


inn 


the tax on net ome can not be passed on te the consumer, 
In my opinion, it will all be passed on te the consumer soone 
or later. Certainly the tax on a corporation would not go to 
consumer if it were an inactive corporatio It would 
erely have the privilege of holding property for an increase 


value. 
Mr. JONES of New 
means of handling the 


in 
Mexico 
tax U] 
ill 


say 


I hope that we may find some 
on holding corporations before we 
get through with the 1 As to the Senator’s broad statement 
of economics, I may that about a century ago the principle 
which he has announced was upheld by some very eminent econ- 
omists of that time, and it is also upheld now by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. But aside from the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina and the Secretary of the Treasury, I am 
inclined to believe there are very few eminent economists who 
would agree to the doctrine which he has announced. However, 
we can discuss that subject later. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Loes the Senator from New 
Utah? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Before the Senator leaves that subject I desire 
to ask is he satisfied, in view of the limited information which 
was given to the committee, as to the advantages and disad- 
vantages resulting from the change from 12) to 14 per cent 


(Mr. Asuvurst in the chair). 


and abolishing the capital-stock tax? The Senator will bear 
in mind the fact that the corporations reporting net incomes 


showed a gross income of $60,000,000,000 plus, upon which they 
reported total deductions of nearly $56,000,000,000 and net in- 
come of only $4,336,047,813. There were corporations report- 
ing no net income. Their gross income was $31,198,150,103 
and their total deductions amounted to $35,076,360,337, showing 
a deficit of $3,878,219,234. 

In view of those figures, I will say to the Senator, while 
I am predisposed te support this amendment, for some of the 
reasons stated by my colleague, the senior Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Smoer], the other day, nevertheless I am not satisfied that 
the effect of this change would be more heavily to tax the cor- 
porations whose incomes are large, those having an income of 
$60,000 and upward, those in the large brackets. I know that 
that was asserted with considerable emphasis during the dis- 
cussion by one of the experts. In view of the figures to which 
I have just called attention, the large number of corporations 
reporting deficits of nearly $4,000,000,000 and the very small 
earnings comparatively reported by those which reported net 
earnings at all, is there any satisfactory evidence before the 
committee or before the Senate from which it may be deter- 
mined that this change will be beneficial to most of the small 
corporations and will bear a little more heavily upon the large 
corporations? It is stated that we should collect $19,000,000 
more revenue by this change, but I confess that the evidence 
on that point is net satisfactory to me. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the only informa- 
tion which we have upon the subject is substantially that just 
referred to by the Senator from Utah. However, we do know 


that all those corporations which had no net income would be 
relieved of this corperstion tax, and they are the ones which, 
if the change is not made, will have to pay a very considerable 
sum of money as a tax upon their corporate stecks, and in the 
absence of net income would necessarily pay a tax upon capital 
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A part of the « ital of the corporation weuld have to be tak 
with which to pay the corpor n stack tax I » pot ‘ 
that would be a wise thing: I do not believe we sheuld do that 
It certainly would be contrary to wv l belie i aly vs 
be the basic principl ’ ‘ ht ( ‘ sr 
S uld » colle 
‘ir. SIMMONS Mr. Pr nt, the § r \ 

wi proba bi emember t ’ 

Spock Tax ve | ! 
be he iture of a cense t 
to ‘ por ol AS LIiCe@nse Ke tlt ‘ { ‘ ‘ ‘ 
mount of th reome 

Mr. JONES of New Mex The Sen: N h « 

l quite 1 i ISs1OD ; t we i 
eve e wherever w could 1 1 { Ss we fT t i ! 
t eT Ss \ { ngs ve 1 x whi 
virtu v a franchise ar wT ' nno : gs: vet 
could l fi “ly bye ete ded except up we theory t ve } | 
the money, for the States incorperate s 1 aes a 
corperat s and they levy franchise x it 
equitable to me, therefore, t t the pos of ' 
tax ought to be left te the St nad 3 mea s t 
revenue for the Federal Governmen 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico I yield the enut ron 
south Carolina. 

Mr. DIAI,. I fear we > sight of th che rabilit oO nel 
vidual effort when we speak of increas { i me f ‘ 
Government by $19,000,000, It is prop to ) corpora 
tions. I hardly think that is a fair way to g at the f ‘ 
the earnings of corporations. I ve Luc fear that we ill 
do some corperation an injustice. A very rich man and a very 
poor man may make up a very nice average, but it A < 
ent proposition as to what the poor man is worth and wl 
rich man is worth. We shou d consid ‘Tr Gach « pu 
We penalize a corporation that tries to accompl 4 
as against the corporation whicl as om ed and i 
income because it is retired from busine a , 

Stock tax because it is pow proposed to take that ta it 
is a very serious matter. I am not contentious about hur I 
think we should do everything we can in order to ence 
industry and activity, to develop our resources, and to e 
employment to our people and to encourage them to work l 
earn. 1 very much fear, however, that this pro. n would 
establish a wrong principle. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, th: eneral put 
pose which is entertained by the Senator from South Carol 
I am sure, is entertained by me and, I hope, by all other Sey 
tors; we do not wish to penalize any industry any further t 
may be necessary. I will, however, make the observution th 
it is absolutely impossible to equalize any plan of taxntl 


which is general In its nature. 


Mr. DIAL. But does not the Senator from New Mexico 
think that the people of the country generally are looking for 
us to reduce taxes and to assist taxpayers, while on the con 
trary this is a proposition to increase them? Would not such 
action on our part discourage the people? Is it not time for 
us to demand economies in every way in order to lighten the 


burdens which now oppress the souls of men? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I believe IT would 
rather take an additional $19,000,000 from the very prosperous 
corporations of this country and relieve the corporations which 
make no net income from the burden of thiry-odd million 
dollars, and that would be the practical effect of this amend 
ment. It would relieve those corporations which have no net 
income and those which have but little income very greatly. 
So if there is any error in this general proposal, it is an error 
in the richt direction, in my judgment, because the corpora 
tions which are able to pay will be the ones bearing the greater 
share of the burden by reason of the change. 

Mr. DIAL. If we are to take off the capital-stock tax, 
would not the Senator be willing to leave the other tax at the 
present rate of 123 per cent instead of increasing it? Would 
not that be better and more just? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. T would be 
them of it and even make a further reduction if 
ments for revenue would permit; but it is by the 
chairman of the Finance Committee that this bill as a whole, 
keeping in this $19,000,000, will still produce a deficit of over 
$50.000,000 in the revenue of the Government 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ovvir in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia? 


relieve 
require 


willing to 
the 


estimated 











7342 





Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 
Mr. GLASS. May I inquire of the Senator from New Mexico | 
whether the committee had available statistics which were | 


vregated and classified to justify the statement which he has | 
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st’ i 
just made, that thfs proposed change in the revenue bill will 
relieve corporations that have no appreciable income and the | 
tar ill be put on corporations that do have income? | 
M JONES of New Mexico. There are very authentic statis- 
ti bear on that subject. They were referred to by the | 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] a while ago. He gave 
the number of corporations which have no net income. The 
number having any very large amount of net income is rela- | 
tively aller than would be indicated by the figures read by 
the or Senator from Utah 
Mr. SMOo' Mr. President, will the Senator vield 
Mr. JON of New Mexico. I vield 
Mr. SMOOT. The answer to the Senator’s question might 
he j t vay, that every corporation that is making less 
than ¢ per eent will be benefited by this amendment, while | 
1) tie it make more than 6% per cent will have to 
) ( ae | her any l cited the case of the { nited states 
i Corporatio Under this provision that corporation will 
have 1 " e S$500.000 more. but I Oo not hink they 
Th n very much if this tax were imposed, inasmuch as 
it will enable them to avoid 1e expense attached to making 
! and will relieve the administration of the de- 
] nt of tl necessity of finding out hat was the market 
\ the ock and also its par value vb Ss a great 
burder ; 
Nit GLASS IT will av to the Senator that I have entire | 
{ vith the effort to get rid of the vexation of the 
‘ ! f t $1 tax on capital What I was tryi oO ascer- 
t wa ther or not the change will be 1 relief to an 
nreciabl I mber of corporations, as eontrasted with those | 
a ? f we nr he to increase taxes if we ¢ ! oid it 
I t! n of Congress should be to redt tax all 
! i 
\ ron Mr. President, referri: igain to the question 
eX rt irities and to the do nt \ h has gone 
‘ ht mp at the reques| of the senatol from New 
f cour Mr. Powell is in favor of fl tax-exempt 
( Ile is one of the men who direct the joint-stock 
nd th joint-stock land banks want to have the | 
ege of issuing all the tax-exempt securities they can 
sibly put upon the market I do not know where Mr, 
el! iced his figures as to the amount of tax-exempt | 
tie d by corporations in the United States. The | 
me that the best estimates they have ever had | 
| corporations held 37 per cent. There has been no 
ement made from the Treasury, he tells me, as to their | 
! cent I do 1 know Where Mr. Powell got | 
‘ figu Mr. McCoy has just now advised me that his | 
( ent is that 37 per cent is the amount held by corpora: | 
tien 
I simply wanted to say that much as to the document which 
has gone into the Rrcorp. Nobody is more anxious, nobody | 
has spent more money or carried on greater propaganda, ac- | 
rding to the interests involved, than have the same joint- 
stock land banks 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I may say that 
the information to which Mr. Powell referred came from the 
reasury Department, both as to the amount of tax-exempt 
. es outstanding and as to the amount held by indi- 
viduals. If the Senator will look on page 383 of the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury for 1923, he will find the amount 
of tax-exempt securities held by individuals in the various | 
brackets. It is all figured out on that page. 
Mr. SMOO’ Yes, Mr. President; but there are over $7,000.- | 
000,000 of tax-exempt securities issued by States, cities, and | 
counties, id then there are over $1,000,000,000 of tax-exempt 
securities issued by the joint-stock land banks and the Federal 
faurm-loan banks I am not speaking simply of the tax-exempt 


securities that have been issued by the United States. I am 


not referring to them at all, In fact, the great evil that grows 
out of purchasing of tax-exempt securities evade taxa- 
tion comes from the purchase of the bonds that are issued by 


of tlhe to 


the States and the cities and the counties. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will pardon me, I should much prefer to hear his discussion 


of this brief 
to 


after he has read it, because I think we shall be 


able reach more firm basis for the discussion than mere 


lities in statement. 


her 


cre 
at 


APPENDIX 
Tax EXEMPrion AND Tax EVASION AS INCIDENTS OF Tax Repetto 
A BRIEF SURVEY 
1. A Great War has been fought, vast sums have been expended. a 
great national debt has been incurred There is no escape from taxes 


ufficient to liquidate that debt 








2. Twenty-four billions of income accumulated during the six vears 
1916 to 1921, inclusive, escaped the individual Federal income tax be 
cause such income was held by corporations as undivided profits. Her 
is untaxed income exceeding twice the face value of all wholly tax 
exempt securities 

3. The total of wholly tax-free bonds is $12,310,000,000, not thirt 
to fifty billions sometimes loosely stated. 

4. More than two-thirds—68 per cent—of all outstanding whol 
tax-exempt securities are held by corporations, and therefore could 
taxed only tl 12 per nt rporation income tax, even if th 
exemption were removed 

5. Less, than one-third—32 per cent—of the total volume of tay 
free bonds held by individuals. Of this amount held by individual 
almost one-third—31.2 per cent—-is held by persons of moderate 
ome $5,000 to $20,000 

6. The Federal income tax does not concern the great mass of tax 
payers Only 6.28 per cent of the population pays a Federal incor 

1X Only 2 per cent of the farmers paid any Federal income tax 
1920 

7. But the il property tax affects every home owner and ever 
farm owner. State and local governments collected in 1922 gene 
property taxes amounting to $5,329,380,000, while the Federal Goy 
ernment collected income taxes for that year amounting to o1 
$1,691,090,300.03. In a word, the general property tax is practical! 
double the Federal income tax 

curities are issued only for public purposes rl 
the taxpayer's own credit instrument, from which 
l and considerable benefit the moment it is is 
1 low rat of interest. 
blic-purpose bonds not only would discourage publ 
would result also in such an increase of inter 
bonds as to add materially ty the local taxes le 
upon the homes and farms 
Fore WorD 

A well-known newspaper publisher in a notable after-dinner spe: 
recently gave it as his opinion that it was the aftermath, quite 
much as the experiences on the battle field, which prompted Gene: 
Sherman’s classic comment: “ War is hell.” 

In support of this interpretation of history, the publisher pointedl: 
observed that thongh the great World War has been over for m 
than five years, hell continues—in the form of high taxes. 

$y way of incidental emphasis the publisher further remarked t} 
while Dante was a grand old man he had a wholly inadequate ick 
of hell. 

Helpful as such examples of grim humor may be in enabling t 
taxpayer to bear his burden philosophically, it is apparent that rel 
must come through serious thought and study rather than light an 
frothy discussion 

Much misunderstanding has resulted from a confusion in the publi 
mind as to the exact meaning and application of the terms 
reduction,” “ tax evasion,” and “ tax exemption.” In the menrorand: 
which follows an effort has been made to show that tax exemptiv 
has nothing whatsoever to do with tax reduction, and that tax 


exemption is in no sense tax evasion. 

In any intelligent of tax reduction 
the at and facts that the World 
the has spent, a debt has been 
is no escape from taxes sufficient 
national debt, the war debt 

But the Federal income tax 


discussion all must recogni 
War has been fough 
incurred, and that thers 


liquidate the debt—that is, th 


stubborn 


, 
gre 


money been 


LO 


is not so great a burden cn the Ameri 
can people as a whole as is the general property tax. The Federa! 
income tax collected for 1922 amounted to $1,691,090,2300.03; while 
the general property taxes collected by the States and their 
divisions amounted to $3,329,380,000, or practically double the amount 


of the Federal income tax. 


sub 


Yet even in the case of the State and local taxes the tremendous 
increase is due in a large measure to the war. In order that th 
full resources of the Nation might be at the disposal of the Federa 
Governnrent during the war all programs for public improvement: 
were postponed altogether or greatly reduced. When the war ended 
the States were behind with all their public-purpose programs; th* 
counties and cities likewise were behind. Here, then, we have som 
other great and stubborn facts to face at the very outset of th: 


examination of this matter, to wit: The public health demands water 
mains and sewers, the public welfare demands school buildings te 
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house more than a million children now shut out of school, the publi 
convenience demands roads. The need is upon us, the money m b 
spent, and the taxes mt levied—and the taxpayer must pay 

Doubtless, a reduction in the cost of the current operation of the 
Federal Government would be welcomed, but it Is not easy to co 
how the American people, having incurred a great war debt, can escap 
taxes sufficient to liquidate that debt And it is not concelvable that 
v can long delay the construction of such public works as are re 
quired to protect the public health, se the public convenier nq 
promote the general welfare Manifestly, we can not as a Nation 
back into barbarism just because we are in for a season of high tax 

We can, however, and should, correct gross inequalities arising i 
our present system of taxation 

The purpose of the following memorandum is not necessari to 
cuss tax evasicn, excepting for the incidental purpose of showing that 
in taxing “tax-exempt securities” Wwe are barking up the wrong 
tree.’ It is shown from Treasury statistics that the amount of incor 
(mark the word income’) which escapes taxation through being 
I il as undivided profits of corporations amounts to more than tw 
{ face valve ot all outstanding tax exempt securities 

li is the object of this memorandum to show that to tax pwu)lic 
purpose bonds of States and cities is in reality to put a tax upon a 
tax and make the home owner and farm owner pay that tax in th rm 
of increased interest on all public-purpose bonds ind to show ] 
that to tax public-purpose bonds would be to further increase tl 
equalities rather than to corre them 

W 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15, 1924 
INTRODUCTION 

Every Class of American citizen is crying fer relief from taxes 

In their agony, taxpayers have grasped at any and every suggestion 
of politicians or agitators that has seemed to promise a measu of 
relief from the terrible burden of high taxes 

It was characteristic that, in his distress, the ordinary taxpayer 
should demand that there be no favored class And it was the most 
natural thing in the world that public sentiment should be aroused 
against everything resembYng a means of evading taxes 


Everybody knows that there is evasion of taxes—particularly on 





the part of many of those most able to pay. Some of this evasion has 
resulted from failure to enforce tax laws, and some of it has been of a 
kind that is beyond the reach of any present law. 
TAX EVADED ON TWENTY-FOUR BILLIONS OF UNDIVIDED PROFITS 

The most significant and most offensive instance of tax evasion 
which has as yet come to light is that which is a ccomplished 1 
means of the undivided profits of corporations. The big business of 
the country, and the bulk of all business, is done by and through 
corporations How grossly the stockholders in corporations have 
offended against the spirit and letter of the income tax law in be 
readily grasped when it is known that 61.8 per cent (07 almoat tire 
thirds) of all the new wealth that waa created for the stockholders 
in corporations in the siz-year period from 1916 to 1921, inclusive, has 
escaped the individual income tar (both normal and surtar), because 
that new wealth (which is income) was not distributed as dividends 
but instead was held as undivided profits. Only 38.2 per cent (or a 
little more than one-third) of this newly created wealth was distrib- 
uted as dividends and thereby made subject to the individual income 
tar. This is a condition worthy of careful examination 

The United States Treasury publications known as Statistics of 


Income show that the net income of corporations during the perlod 
1916 to 1921, inclusive, was $49,507,901,528; upon which corporation 
income, excess profit, and war profit taxes were collected, amounting 
to $9,975,166,904; leaving net profits available for dividends amount 
ing to $39,532,734,534. The same publications show that individuals 
reported for the years 1916 to 1921, inclusive, dividends received from 
corporations amounting to $15,120,633,587, leaving in the possessiqn 
of the corporations undivided profits amounting, for these six years, 
to $ 


$24,412,101,147, 


UNTAXED INCOME FROM CORPORATION STOCK AMOUNTS TO TWICB FACE 


VALUE OF ALL TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES 
Twenty-four billions of untaxed income constitute a large sum, 
Here is an amount of income not tared which greatly erceeds not 


only the total of incomes from all tar-erempt securities, but is tiwice 
as great as the total face value of all the outstanding taz-exrempt 
securities, This twenty-four billions of tntared incomes, accumulated 
in siz years, means an average of more than four billions a year on 
which the Federal income tag is evaded. And four Ddillions a year is 
somewhere between seven and eight times as much ae all the income 
from all the wholly taz-cerempt securities. 

A portion of this twenty-four billions of untaxed income has escaped 
the tax by being put into specially created corporations to hold undi- 
vided profits. However, by far the larger part of this twenty-four 
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ns has escaped the individual tax roth 1 al and surtax ede 
ause the « t t ny it Simple expediet 
poning di t I this n ns, t ind lual v 
aped the no i I . a t tax é ‘ 
| i n's irnings, | ‘ individ i 1 
sul t only to the 124 per it tion incon x 
Iiere, the is a eat av re fre tax n n 
which some of the very ri I ‘ nt and ! 
rhe undivided p t has 1 ve i f I ! 
I I uN as yet been assailed ny of 
person or group ith an ax to grind, it s t 
g il att < in the } s of the yuntry I ‘ 
has mducted a can pa ! to wint out i ’ t 
When it is once en lly nderstood that the nd le t 
the greatest and most effective a icv vet devised f t 
xes t w ! le the sul t of effective |} slatic But 
sentiment ca not take form until t ' ‘ cam gn of ! 
ition Th it is tha s as yet no f t st the ! t 
4 \XPAYERS I I 
But ignora ; ic cau of his di ess i no way all i 
t iferi cpa 2 i rar has li dl his 
s ind led |} ] I 1 free ill fight, t la 
i ut him \ i I hittin i head ever he could f i 
phe tring 1 r the 1d were { of a friend 
Tor rhe |} cht a shining mark which has fixed the eye rt 0 
mbattled taxpayer n t public-purpose bond—the taxp 
edit nstrument ind all t suse i has n labeled { 
exempt Throughout t ‘ e discussion of Federal taxes, t 
el “tax-exempt securities has been held so close to tl ta 
miyers eye that he has been unable to see that veritablk un i 
of untaxed income held as undivided profits 
It is a hopeful sign that taxpayers should resent injusti ind in 
equalities, but it ! ising how few there are who understand tha 
ix-eXempt securities at issued by and for the taxpa I t he 
for the sole purpo of obtaining noney for public uses at low 
of interest 
11OME OWNERS AND FARM OWNERS MUST PAY 
And it likewise surprising how few there are who understand that 
it these public-purpose bonds are taxed, the rate of interest on these 
bonds must be increased i Sufficient amount to pay that tax: and 
that any increase in interest must be paid by taxing the property of 
the citizens by levying a direct Jocal tax n tax that can not 
evaded and can not be shifted or included in the price of any artic 
of general consumption tax that must be paid by the home own 
and farm owners of America 
Intelligent action must be preceded by a careful examination of thé 
facts as to the volume of outstanding nontaxable securities. the ratio 
of that volume to the total wealth of the country, the purpose sought 
to be served by issuing tax-exempt bonds, and to what xtent a tux 
upon them would nullify such purpose 
tut before considering these phases of the subject in detail, it may 
be profitable to briefly summarize the history and present statu f 
the opposition to tax-exempt securities in Congress 
STATUS OF QUESTION IN CONGRESS 
A proposal to amend the United States Constitution so as to subject 
income from bonds issued by States and cities to the Federal income 
tax, and so also as to permit the States to tax the income from 
Federal bonds, was defeated in the lower House of Congress early in 
February of this year. 
Likewise the Senate killed an amendment to the income tax ill 
providing that any person holding tax-exempt securities could not 
deduct from his taxable income the interest paid on borrowed money, 


excepting such interest as was in excess of the taxpayer's income 
from tax-exempt securities The effect of such an amendment to the 
income tax law would have been to tax the income from nontaxable 
bonds 

Senator Davip A. Reep of Pennsylvania will make an effort to 


amend, on the floor of the Senate, the income tax bill so as to tax 
all future issues of State, municipal, Federal, and farm loan bonds. 
Senator Reep (Pennsylvania) holds that the sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution gives Congress the power to tax income from State 
bonds. (This is written Apr. 15, 1924.) 

In the present excited state of mind of Congress, it would be 


unwise to venture a prediction as to the outcome. 

Still another amendment preposes that all farm mortgages shali be 
exempt from taxation until December 31, 1929. 
ment does not subject the lenders of 
exempt mortgages to any regulation which adequately protect 
the borrower against exorbitant and ruinous commissions. 

With the present status of this matter in Congress and in the public 
mind thus briefly summarized (though stated), it 


Llowever, this amend- 


money on the proposed tax 


will 


inadequately now 











CONGRE 


SSIONAL |] 


may be pn ble to examine carefully the merits and demerits of the 
policy of permitting the issuance of tax-exempt securities for public | 
purpos | 
FIGHT MAY BE RENEWED IN NEXT CONGRESS 
Other efforts will be made in the bear future to submit to the | 
States a constitutional amendment giving the Federal Government | 
power to tax State and municipal bonds and giving the States power to | 
tax Feileral bonds Therefore, let us consider the proposed amend- 
ment, ils origin, the argument for it, and the effect of it. } 
The proposal to amend the Constitution in this regard rests upon | 
two assumptions, both of which are violent assumptions 
fhe first assumption is that the issuance of tax-free securities is an | 
evil in itsell | 
The second assumption is that the only way the “evil of tax | 
exemption” (if it be an evil) can be reached is by amendment to the | 
Constitution | 
That the examination of the eubject may proceed in an orderly | 
manner, let us direct owr inguiry to tbe following heads and sub- | 
division thereunder ;: } 
l. THE PVIL, 1 SUCH IT BE 
(a) What is the present volume of outstanding tax-exempt securi- 
th 
1. State and municipal? 
2. United States Government bonds (Liberties and prior issues). 
larmoan bonds’? 
(b) Where are these tax-exempt securities held‘ 
1. By individuals paying taxes in the higher brackets? 
2. By individuals paying in the lower brackets? 
2 Ky corper tion 
(c) Ts there ny considerable volume of securities that are tax 
exeropt which are not covered by the terms of this resolution? 
1. Life insurance companies? 
2. Mutual savings banks? 
ll. THE ORIGIN OF THD MOVEMENT TO AROLISIL TAX EXEMPTION, 
fa) Fight on the farm-loan system by the mortgage bankers 
1. Publ utiliti 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
.. Propaganda 
(b) Banks and investment henses—mere money to play with at 
higher margin 
Ill. THE EFFECT CPON THE GREAT MASS OF XPAYERS 
a) Ineidence of taxation, 
(b) Farm-loan system. 
(c) School building. 
(d) Road building 
(ec) Publie health, 
IV. EFFECT UPON PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY 
(a) What productive industry? 
l. Business for prefit: 
Manufactures. 
rransportation, 
A ilfur 
2. Publ rvice without profit. j 
’ iAT WOULD THIS AMENDMENT DO TO OUR THEORY OF AND FORM OF | 
GOVERNMBPNT? j 
Progress of local government, 
\ Dual form of government: 
i. Court decisions and lawyers’ opinions. 
Fields, Cooley, Hughes, and Root. 
1—THe Eviv, Iv Sucn Ir Be 
an t is the present volume of outstanding taz-eacmpt securities — 
b) Where are these nontarables held?—(c) What securities now 
exempted would continue untaved despite @ constitutional amend- 
ent? 
(4) WHAT IS THE PRESENT VOLUMD OF TAX-EXEMPT SPCURITIDS 
There has been much loose talk as to the volume of tax-exempt 
securities, the statements ranging all the way from $20,000,000,000 
to $50,000,000,000, There have been wide variations in statements as 


to the volume of nontaxable bonds. Grossly exaggerated notions pre- 
vail as to the ratio of investments in tax-exempt securities to the total 
of ineome-preducing wealth. Furthermore, np to January of this 
year there has been no available and authentic data as to where these 


securities held. 

There never has been any data available which shows or even tends 
to support the statement, so often made, that the bulk of tax-exempt 
held by tndividualg paying income taxes in the higher 


are 


ities is 


ets, 


FecU 


h 


That statement has been a mere assumption. 
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of 
TAX RETURNS DISCLOSE WHO HOLD TAX-EXEMPT BONDS 


The only available data which bears on this phase of the subject 
is derived from av analysis of the tax returns for the year 1920. Thi 


data is now available because the 1920 form of income-tax return 
required that every individual furwish a detailed statement to the 
United States Government as to the tax-exempt securities held by 


him—a description of each security, the face value of each security, 
and the amount of income derived irom each. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has uot considered it necessary to require such data on in- 
come-tax returns after the year 1920. But the 1920 returns show 
on one and the sheet of the amount of each individual's 
income and the description and amount ef tax-exempt securities held 
by him, 

From authentic the following summary of the essen- 
tial facts in the matter of tax-exempt securities must considered 
before we can determine how great is the “evil” we are coping with 
and before we can determine whether it is an “ evil” at all: 


same paper 


such sources, 


be 


AMOUNT OF WHOLLY TAX-FRES SECURITIES $12,310,000,000 


On Janyary 10, 1924, according to a statement of the Secretary 


the Treasury published on that date, the amounts of tax-exempt bonds 


of 





outstanding were distributed as follows: 
Distribution of tazr-erempt bonds 
s t bie 7 
| Amount held | Amount held 
} ae — outside ¢ 
| in Treasury or Treasury and 
Issued by— Grand amount; sinking funds cei 


sinking funds 
and trust 
funds 


funds 





| and trust 
| 





States, counties, cities, etc__....._../$11, 036, 000, 000 | $1, 500, 000, 000 
United States Governinent__- . 2, 204, 000, 000 752, 000, 000 | 
Federal land banks, intermediate 
credit banks, and joint stock land 
banks . eee 1, 228, 090, 000 106, 009,000 1, 123, 000,09 
Insular possessions _...............- 122, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 109, G0") ¢ 
re. ee nem. Oe ee ee 12, 310, 8060, ( 


Thus we see that the total amount of Wholly tax-exempt securiti« 
now outstanding $1 00,000,000. For purposes of exact thinking 
this statement differs materially from the loose talk about thirty 
fifty billions of tax-exempt securities. 


» * 
a 


is 


$1,541,000,000 OF FIRST LIBERTY BONDS 


The United States Government has outstanding only two classes of 
bonds that are fully tax exempt. These are the bonds of the Federal 
Government issued before the great World War and the bonds knowi 
as the first Liberty loan. Outstanding issues of these two classes of 


fully tax-exempt Federal Government securities have a total fac 
value of $1,541,000,000. 
All other outstanding war issues of the Federal Government 


a 


at the present time partially tarvable and are automatically to have 
greatly reduced exemption after July 1, 1926. The facts are these: 
TAXABL®S STATUS OF OTHER WAR ISSUES 

No individual te-day may hold free from tax more than $55,000 
of any of the war issues—other than first Liberties—that is, 
holdings in excess of $55,000 are subject to the surteax. tefundineg 
issues have the same status. After July 1, 1926, the surtax 
apply to all war issues—excepting first Liberties—in excess of $5,000 
held by a single individual. Therefore the bulk of the war issues « 
Government bonds is no longer to be considered as tax exempt in thir 
sense that they afiord a means by which the rich may escape the 
surtax. 

Now, let us see what relation this $12,300,000,000 of wholly tax- 
exempt securities bears to the total imvested wealth ef the country 
The latest—and the only—available data on this subject is fownd in 
the Federal income-tax returns for the year 1920, which returns show 
that the income from tax-exempt securities is but 3 per cent of the 
income from all sources. 

The following table shows how these figures were arrived at: 


individuals from property exclusive of 


net 


is to 


Income of 


dividends (p. 6, Statistics of Income, 1920)... ~~ $2, 756, 723. 166 
Net income of corporations, 1920__-...--.~.--.--. 7, 902, 654. $15 
Combined income (97 per cent)...-........ 10, 659, 377, 979 
Tax-exempt income of individuals 
from wholly tax-exempt Government 
bonds and salaries paid and securi- 
ties issued by States and minor sub- 
divisions. (See p. 3883, Report of 
Secretary of the Treasury for 1923). $105, 485, 172 
Income of corporations from tax-exempt 
securities (p. 13, Statistics of Income, 
DOOD) .. sone seiineqinet ettn~—niiiminiees a 
Total (3 per cent)____-.-_--. bie tt Bint 825. 461. 805 
Grand total (100 per cent)-...--..-.... ----. 10, 984, 839, 544 
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CORROBORATED BY INHERITANCE TAX RETURNS 


From another source we gain corroborative statistics as to the ratio 


of tax-exempt securities to the total of income-producing wealth. The 
inh«ritance-tax report for 1922 discloses the ratio of such securities 


held by probated estates to the total value of probated estates 
































The following table eontains an analysis of che estates of 12.203 
perscas reported for Federal inheritance-tax purposes in 1922 This 
table shows that the tax-exempt property held by these estates con 
stituted only 3.59 per cent of the total value of the estates 
Summary of property owned by resident decedents, subject to and 

wholly erempt from Federal income tax as shown by Table A, being 

a compilation of returns of Federal estate taw for 1922 pages 27 to 

2 tatiati of income for 1921, based on 12.208 returns 

Wholly tax exempt 
Per 
: cent of 
‘ (rrTros 
Size of net estate subject to tax United estate gros 
States State and : estate 
Govern- municipal exempt 
ment 
No net estate. -..........- $516, 122 | $1,777, 761 | $213, 985 07 
U nder $50,000_____. 720, 698 4, 224, 821 | 436, 147, 74! 1.14 
$50, 000-$150, 000 1, 123, 57 5, 377, 311 432, 115, 664 1. 51 
$1.50, 000-$250, 000 623, 395 3, 218, 473, 188 2. 00 
$250, 000-$450, 000 1, 250, 776 6, 255, 340, 337 3. 18 
$450, 000-8750, G00... cc cccccee 1, 509, 409 4, 977, 651 223, 047, 280 2.91 
$7), 000-31, 000, 000 850, O15 2,842,665 | 117, 422, 892 3. 1 
$1, 000, 000-$1, 500, 000... ..... 8. 1,510,051 | 5,564,692 | 170, 125,879 | 4. 16 
$1, 500, 000-$2, 000, 000... 1, 807, 562 3 90, 695, 896 | “4 
$2, 000, 000-$3, 000, 000... 2, 818, 012 ), 132, 547, 852 * 9. 72 
$2, 000, 000-94, 000, 000 1, 661, 795 65, 713, 996 | 8. 77 
$4, 000, 000-$5, 000, 000 2, 473, 443 , | 658, 685,721 | 6. 45 
$4, 000, 000-36, 000, 000 2, 274, 531 37, 443 45, 489, 540 | 5. O8 
$+), 000, 000-$7, 000, 000 99, 800 | 494, 599 17, 624, O80 | 3. 37 
$7, 000, 000-—$8, 000, 000 903,750) 1,071,178 17, 346, 808 | 11. 39 
88, 000, 000-$9, 000, 000 | 1,078,813 | 7,855,610 ' 97, 672, 152 10. 07 
$10, 000, 000 and over...............- 8, 433, 189 | 9,681,658 | 291, 937, 380 | 6. 21 
an nig hacingdiasiusdadlnne | 30, 555, 832 | 72, 886, 534 |2, 879, 371, 968 | 3. 59 
{— 7 = — ——= —— = = 
UC ten 38. O00 OOO. «..tcctaciduimencs 6, 504, 886 | 29, 805, 285 |1, 896, 532, 664 | 1, 2 
| 23, 960, 946 | 43,081,249 | 982, 839, 304 6. 82 
| | | 
(b) Where are these tawv-exrempt securitics held 


Advocates of a constitutional amendment to abolish all forms of tax- 
exempt securities base their propaganda upon the proposition that indi- 
viduals with large incomes are escaping the Federal income tax by 
nvesting the whole or most of their fortunes in nontaxable bonds, and 
that the loss of revenue to the Government is tremendous because the 
bulk of these tax-exempt securities held by individuals with 


is big 


1MCOMmeSs, 


\s remarked before, the only available authentic data on this matter 


is derived from an analysis of the Federal income tax returns for 
i920. It appears that in 1920 the form of tax return required of 
every individual called for a detailed statemrent as to the tax-exempt 


securities held by the taxpayer, a description of each security, the face 
value of each security, and the amount held of each. 


CORPORATIONS HOLD MORE THAN TWO-THIRDS OF ALL TAX-FREE SECURITIES 


Now, let us consider what these 1920 returns, the only available 
autlientic data, show. They disclose that— 


1. Corporations, not individuals, hold most of these tax-exempt secu- 
rities. More than two-thirds (68 per cent) of all the outstanding 
wholly tax-exempt securities are held by corporations. 

2. Individuals hold less than one-third (32 per cent) of the total 
volume of outstanding nontaxable securities. (See Statistics of Income 
for 1920, p. 13, and Report of Secretary of the Treasury for 1923, 
p. 383.) 

3. The total of tax-exempt securities in the hands of individuals is 
not thirty-two billions, as some have éaid, but is only $3,936,000,000. 

4. One billion two hundred and thirty millions, or approximately 
one-third of all the tax-exempt securities in the hands of individuals, 
are held by persons of incomes ranging from $5,000 to $20,000, 

5. Seven hundred and thirty-eight millions, or alnrost one-fifth of 
all the tax-exempt securities in the hands of individuals, are held by 
persons of incomes ranging from $20,000 to $50,000. 

6. Only four hundred and ninety-two millions, or one-eighth of the 
nontaxables held by individuals, are in the hands of those having in- 
comes ranging from $50,000 to $100,000. 

7. Seven hundred and thirty-eight millions, or one-fifth, are held by 
persons having incomes ranging from $100,000 to $300,000; and 

&. Seven hundred and thirty-eight millions, or another one-fifth, are 
heli by persons having incomes over $300,000. 

The accompanying table of incomes derived from tax-exempt secur!t- 
ties gives the amount of such income received by various classes of 
taxpayers. It gives also the percentage that the amount received by 
each class bears to the total income derived from tax-exempt securities. 
The securities themselves necessarily distributed among the 
various classes of taxpayers in the same ratio as the income. 
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OMES CONSTITUTE ACCTRATR INDEX OF How { ¥ 
DISTRIBUTED 
If, as Secretary Melion states. the total am nt of outsta 
exempt securities is $12,310,000,000. and if as ft f w i . 
shows, 10 per cent of the total income derived rom 
securities was received | individuals hay incol r 
£5.000 to $20,000, then nec irily fol vs that 10 ] 
the outstandi tax-exempt ecurities—or $1,2 OOO 4 led 
by persons having incomes rangi from $5,000 to $2 “) 
I oning applies to each of the foregoing paragrap! I S 
Distribution tazv-erempt income 19 
{Compiled from statisti for 1920 in report of 8 ‘ f Treasury 
r 1023 nd statistics of incom« i 
} lax-ex | 
| l'y ’ 
I 
Income D i ; sand 
Pe 

$5,000 to $20,001 aaa . . nite. $32, 805, 474 
$20,000 to $50,000 te tenet ai . Md es Sd 1 607, 580 | 
$50,000 to $100,000 a all ct” 14, 778, 287 1 
$100,000 to $300,000___._.. Sit . 7 18, 84, 139 Opie 
Over $300,000... ... 19, 349. 683 6) 

ee eee : iS5, 172 

Corporations ......... 7 2140 1.693 ' 

(ae a i i tata $25, 461, 8 L(y 


(c) Ia there any considerable volume of securities that are now ft 
but 


crempt, which are not covered and could not be reached by the 

terms of the proposed amendments 
SECURITIES HELD BY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES MUTUAL SA\ 

BANKS, AND ELEEMOSYNARY INSTITUTIONS SPECIFICALLY EXEMI"! 

BY INCOME TAX LAW 

Life insurance companies, mutual savings banks, and eleemosynary 
institutions are given special exemptions by the language of the 
Federal income-tax law, and the volume of securities so exempted 
amounts to several billions of dollars. The exemption granted to the 
institutions rests upon a principle quite different from that under 
lying the exemption at present granted to State, municipal, Federal 
Government, and farm-loan bonds In the case of these institutions, 


the exemption is granted to the institutions themselves because of 
nature of their functions; and the exemption applies to any securities 
they may hold, whether those securities be railroad bonds or 
pal bonds, 


the 


munici 
and whether they be Steel Corporation bonds or farm-loan 


bonds; while the exemption granted to State, municipal, Federal 
Government, and farm-loan bonds is given to the bonds themselves 
and the income therefrom, because of the public purposes for which 
' the bonds are issued and without reference to whether they are held 
by individuals or by corporations. Hence it follows that an exemption 
specifically granted by the language of the income-tax law itself, to 


any particular institution because of the nature of its functions, would 


be in no way affected by an amendment to the Constitution to pro 
hibit the issuance of tax-free securities For, in fact, it is not th 
securities held by these institutions which are exempt, but it is the 


institutions themselves which are privileged to escape the income tax 
on whatver they may hold, 
SEVEN BILLIONS HELD BY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES EXEMPTED 
Section 245 of the income-tax law specifically exempts life insur- 


ance companies on their earnings up to 4 per cent on their reserves 
On December 31, 1921 (the latest the of 
life insurance companies amounted $7,000,000,000 
($6,873,784,897). 
The life companies may hold in their reserves farm mort 
gages, municipal bonds, railroad bonds, and (in some States) 


available figures), 


approximately 


reserves 
to 


insurance 


railroad 


stocks and industrial stocks. Every form of security held in life in 
surance company reserves is specifically exempted by section 245 of 
the income-tax law—that is, the earnings on these securities up to 


4 per cent are exempt. This is interesting because life insurance com 


panies have approximately 95 per cent of their assets in their re 
seryes, aud because also the net earnings on these reserves are not 
much, if any, in excess of a net of 4 per cent. Here and there will 


be found a company whose earnings are slightly in excess of 4 per cent, 


but none in excess of 5 per cent. Therefore, it can be stated with 

confidence that life insurance companies are exempt on at least four- 

fifths of the earnings on 95 per cent of all they own. 

MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS HOLD BILLIONS EXEMPTED BY INCOMP TAX LAW 
Section 231 of the income tax law specifically exempts mutual sav- 


ings banks. It has not been possible to obtain statistics carrying a 


| separate statement of the volume of securities owned by mutual sav- 














| 
bank lov er, ob March 10, 1922, the State banks, savings | 
ar had ivestments in stocks, bond and | 
€0.4114.140. 261.97 j 
* . New England, New York and Penn 
k of the vings are accumulated, are mutual 
ihe ‘ it ji rtain that tt volume of securities | 
I ! il s ’ bank imounts to several bil s of dollars. 
mut Si bank may own almost 
w Yor Ne It n & Hartford Ra i stock on up 
[ is Bu whatever t own enjoys com- 
. ¢ lederal ji t { n 231 spe- 
i “a ivi es 
I KLI I NA! Ot ANIZATIONS 
1 4 i 
’ i f ~ elee 
. ' m of licious 
neatior ne t t 
None ¢ 1 i el irance co ani iv 
I elev! 1 oul f re a n 
! ( t Lo re t ‘ 1 t r bed 5 
‘ I tax law, but 1 one r 1 h an 
end W I ’ ad t My able that 
‘ 1 ( it The poli of exempti religious, educa 
, ‘ f . 0 of tax, 
y i these institut! serve | purpos well grounded in 
' f | \ el n people | 
“yy 1 ‘ K EX I PPwal ‘ EXAM ATION j 
In t li of t e facts it omes m ry t t some | 
t nk 1 f e i tax eXemption, i evil, if such 
is k an evil it at first seemed to The volume 
i ‘ rit is her« hown to be not nearl so larue it 
nunonly erroneously reported; the rich do not hold the pre- | 
{ nall md loosely estimated, and two-thirds of 
‘ t ld by corporatior o that i d sur 
d ) d even if the securities were made vy il xable 
I ! I nt of securitis quite ec | to the nontaxables 
ind i il escal taxation, bec use it is irance 
init itua!l savings banks, and elecmosynary institutions 
8 A ING AT A GNAT AND SWALLOWING A CAMI | 
‘ h ‘ brief d ussion in the introduction to this memo- | 
f t t Vv ly larger sum of revenue lost to the Federal Treas- | 
thro ot r tax-evasion devices employed by the superrich, par- 
larly that of undivided profit 
Certainly n liigent consideration of the for ing tacts dispels 
) of tax exemption as a menacing evil. Those who have been | 
fiehti tax exemption on the assumption that it affords the very rich 
scape from the Federal income tax have been, figuratively speak- | 
’ “straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel.” 
I! fue ORIGIN OF THE MOVEMENT TO AROLISH TAX EXEMPTION | 


(a) Fight on the farm-loan system by the mortgage bankers—(b) Banks 


and investment houses want more money to play with at higher 
marron 
(A) FIGHT ON THE FARM-LOAN SYSTEM RY THE MORTGAGE RANKERS 
' considering this question we have a right to examine the origin of 
proposal to amend the Constitution and to inquire as to the sin- 
rity of those who make it. If on investigation it shall appear that 
t) who have been conducting this campaign of propaganda for the 
dment are themselves to be large beneficiaries, then the public 
should be on guard lest, by hasty action resulting from a widely organ- 
ed stampede, the people may part with precious rights and get nothing 
in return, 
In the following pages it is proposed te show from the official record 
that 
1. The present agitation for the abolition of tax-exempt securities | 
originated with and has been conducted principally by the Farm Mort- 
za Bankers’ Association of America 
2. The proposal to amend the Constitution gets its principal support | 
from the railroads, the public utilities, large industrial concerns, and 
ne investment bankers. 


AGITATION AGAINST TAX-FREE SECURITIES ORIGINATED 


GAGE BANKERS 

Nothing heard of a proposal to tax State, county, and 
municipal bonds until after the Federal farm-loan system had been in 
successful operation long enough to force down to 6 per cent (and even 
below) interest rates on farm loans in every State in the Union. There 
was no agitation against tax-exemption until the farm-morteage baukers 
found that the farm-loan was doing exactly what Congress 
intended it should do, namely, reducing and stabilizing interest rates on 


WITH FARM-MORT- 


ever was 





system 
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courts attacking the constitutionality of the farm loan act and chal- 
lenging the power of Congress to authorize the banks of the Federal 
farm-loan system to issue tax-exempt bonds. The Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld the constitutionality of the act, and thus the 
farm-mortgage bankers lost their first fight. 

Then ft was that they conceived the idea that all tax-exempt 
securities should be abolished, and accordingly they prepared and had 
introduced a _ resolution proposing an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, giving the Federal Government the power to tax State 
and giving to the States the power to tax Federal issues—the 


issues, 








resolution being so worded that for the amendment to become operative 
the Federal Government would have to prohibit any further issuance 
of tax-free bonds under its authority. This, of course, was directed 
particularly at farm-loan bonds. And if the amendment is adopted it 
will operate immediately to destroy the Federal farm-loan system 

The statement that this proposal to amend the Constitution origi- 


nated with the farm mortgage bankers is supported by the record 


The farm mortgage bankers admit it. They do more; they boast 
of it. 
MORTGAGE BANKERS CONFESS THEIR AUTHORSHIP 
The proceedings of the annual meeting of the Farm Mortgage 


Bankers’ Association reported in The United States Investor, issued 
October 14, 1922, carries an address by F. C. Waples, secretary of the 
lowa Farm Mortgage Association, upon the subject of “ Special and 
Associational Advertising,” in which he said: 
“This association has been carrying on through Its secretary, 
Mr. Chassell, a much more subtle method of advertising an@ a 
much more cffective method of advertising than can ever be ob- 
tained by paid in newspapers. Because paid 
advertising goes only so far, but the matter of suggestion, coming 
from what may seem a more or less unbiased source, is much more 
effective. 
“To specific, let me call your attention to the campaign 
which Secretary Chassell has directed against tax-exempt securities 


large ads the 


be 


for the past several years. A few years ago tax exemption, or 
the mention of it by a member of this association, was thought 
to have been mentioned from an extremely selfish standpoint. 
But we have by persistent work anrong all of our members, by 


talking, giving getting editorials and articles 
published in the home papers, sending of pamphlets and circulars 
broadeast to farm borrowers, te newspapers and magazines, and 
encouraging the reading of articles along these lines, together 
with the fact of a high surtax, changed entirely the sentiment 
of the general pablic towards tax exemption. The general public, 
as a whole, at the present time realizes the menace of tax 
exemption more than they ever did. It is largely due to the 
of this association, of its officers, and its very efficient 

secretary that the public recognizes the danger of tax-exempt 

securities and the continued issnance of the same.” 
At the same meeting Mr. KH. D. Chassell, secretary 


public speeches, 


efforts 


of the Farm 


| Mortgage Bankers Association of America, in a review of the year’s 


work, said: 


“The high-water mark of our hopes was reached when the 
resolution to amend the Constitution \ put on the congres- 
sional calendar with a favorable recommendation. 


“Probably at no time in the history of the American Con- 
stitution has such a remarkable advance been made with an 
tirely new proposition as that of the tax exemption amendment 
in the last four years.” 

These and other boasts of the officers of this 


clearly where this amendment originated. 


en- 


association show 


PUBLIC UTILITIES AND REAL BSTATE BOARDS 


Aside from. a little group of economists who profess a desire to 
destroy all tax exemption, and thé Secretary of the Treasury, A. W. 
Mellen, there is frankly no support for the pending amendment be- 
fore the committees of Congress other than the following, who ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means Committee: 


1. Edward D. Chassell, secretary of the Farm Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America. 

2. Philip H. Gasden, Philadelphia, vice president of the United 
Gas Improvement Co., who stated before the committee that he 


appeared for: 

(a) The American Gas Association ; 

(b) The American Electric Railway Association ; 

(c) The National Blectric Light Association. 

3. Edward P. Deyle, representing the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES EXPOSE THEIR SELF-INTEREST 


The mere listing of the interests back of this proposal to do away 
with tax exemption justifies a question as to its sincerity. But if 


something more tangible is required as evidence of self-interest on 





farm mortgages. 

As soon as it became certain that the competition of the land banks 
reated by Congress would lower interest rates and abolish commis- 
sious the farm-mortgage bankers brought a suit in the United States 





the part of the agitators, then let us read from the report of the 
committee which recommended to the House of Representatives that 





1924 


the Green resolution be adopted. Diseussing the effect of the ex- 
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emption from taxation of the incomes from municipal bonds, the com. | 


e report says: 

“It also as an inducement to every municipality to 
have all kinds of public utilities owned by and controlled by the 
municipality itself.” 

From this it would seem that the public utilities oversold their 
proposition, for they can hardly be overjoyed at this frank avowal 
of one of the real purposes back of the proposed amendment—i. e., 
to handicap and discourage public ownership of public utilities. 

Discussing the effect of the proposed tax upon the bonds of the 
farm-loan system, which under the Federal farm loan act are exempted 
from al] Federal, State, and local taxes, the committee report says: 


mitt 


operates 


“The testimony before the committee was to the effect that 
only 5 per cent of the farmers who borrowed nroney were obtain- 


ing it through the Federal farm-loan system, and that the induce- 
ment to large investors to put their money into tax-exempt securi- 
ties was. constantly causing withdrawals from farm-loan 


available for such investment, and thereby raising the rate of 


interest to those who were not able to obtain loans through the | 


Federal land-bank system on account of its requirements or for other 


reasons, so that it was actually claimed that as long as our pres- | 


ent system of taxation prevailed the Federal Farm Loan Bureau 


operated to the disadvantage of the farmer rather than to his 
benefit.’’ 
So the farm-mortgage bankers also oversold the committee, for if 


the foregoing sentence means anything it means that one of the reasons 
for taxing farm-loan bonds is to restore mortgage-shark donrination of 
the farm-loan field. 


MORTGAGR BANKBRS. BELITTLS ACTIVITIES OF FARM-LOAN SYSTEM 


In this connection it is important to call attention to the fact that 
the statement that only 5 per cent of the farmers were borrowing 
through the Federal farm-loan system is absolutely false. The highest 
estimate made by any responsible agency as to the volume of outstand- 
ing farm mortgages is $8,000,000,000. It is a matter of record that 
the Federal farm-loan system, through the Federal land banks and the 
joint-stock land banks, have made since their organization loans 
amounting to $1,295,101,347, more than one and one-quarter Dillion 
dollars, or 16.02 per cent of the entire amount of outstanding farm- 
mortgage loans, just three times as much as the mortgage bankers told 
the conrmittee it amounted to. 

In the light of this fact (and the farm-mortgage bankers know it to 
be an incontrovertible fact) it is little wonder that the farm-mortgagce 
bankers, who have grown fat through charging high rates of interest 
and exorbitant commissions to farm borrowers, should complain about 
a fulling off in their business. 

All of this will be discussed further on. 


FLOOD OF FORM LETTERS SENT TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Every Congressman doubtless has received hundreds of letter on this 
subject, all of which bear a close resemblance. One Congressman 
from a Western State received letters (all alike even te the punctua- 
tion) from every bank in his district, excepting seven. He wrote to 
these seven to ascertain why they had not also written, and im the 
replies from these seven he discovered that the pressure was being 
put on by the big banks im New York. It appears that some of the 
bie banks beave written to all of their correspondent banks urging 
them to write to their Congressman and to circularize their borrowers 
asking their borrowers to write to Congressmen. Such propaganda 
may mislead Congressmen for a time, but a visit back home will con- 
vince the Congressmen representing the ordinary country district 
that such propaganda does not reflect public sentiment. 


(b) Banks and investment houses want more money to play with at 
higher margin 


Of course, the banks, particularly the investment houses, have a 
direct interest im this amendment. They sell securitics. They sell 
the securities of municipalities, and they sell also the securities of 
public utility companies and industrial concerns. But there is a 
difference in the margin of profit they can make out of the sale of 
these two. classes of securities. The municipal bonds and the farm- 
loan bonds they are obliged to handle on a small margin because these 
securities are not speculative in their nature, and because they are of 
the highest quality and have the highest degree of safety. On the 
other hand, public utility bonds and industrial bonds often are pur- 
chased at a discount of 10, 12, and 15 points and permit of a profit 
to the investment house of 3, 4, 5, 6, or 7 points. 


OPPOSITION OP INVESTMENT BANKERS DETERMINED BY SELF-INTEREST 


The reason for the investment bankers favoring this constitutional 
aniendment is, of course, evident. They make more money out of 
handling the bonds of industrial concerns and public utilities than 


mort- | 
gages, reducing and making scarce the amount of private funds | 





they can make out of the sale of municipal bonds and farm-loan bonds 
With tax-exempt securities eliminated there would be more money 
investment in securities that pay th kers a higher margin of profit. 
Self-interest, not public interest, accounts for the attitude of such 
vestment bankers as oppose tax-exempt 

Iil.—Errecr Uron Grear Mass ov TAxpPa s 
(a) Incidence of taration—(b) Federal farm-loan system—(c) School 

buildings—(d) Road buildir e) Public health 

(A) THD INCIDENCH OF TAXATION 

The great mass of taxpayers has but little interest In the Federal 
income tax. 

Only 6.28 per cent of our population pay any Federal me tax 
whatsoever. Out of 6,448,343 farmers In the United States tn 1920, 
only 136,000 (or 2 per cent) paid any Federal income tax in that 
year. 

However, the great mass of taxpayers has a very great interest 
in the general property tax Ievied by the States and their 
divisions The general property tax paid by the home owners and 
farm owners of the country amounts to practically twice as much 
as the Federal tncome tax. 

STATE AND LOCAL TAXES DOUBLE AMOUNT OF FEDERAL INCOME TAX 

The Department of Comnrrce issued a statement on January 21, 
1924, showing that for the year 1922 the Federal Government col- 
lected $1,691,090,000 as income and profit tax, and that the State 
and local governments collected $3,329,380,000 in the form of general 

| property taxes. 
PO TAX PUBLIC-PURPOSR RONDS WOULD INCREASE THR INTEREST RATS 
BY AT LBAST 1 PER CENT 

To put a Federal tax upon State, city, county, township, school 
district, and farm-loan bonds would result in materially tnerensing 
the rate of interest these bonds would have to bear. And thus the 
Federal tax upon such bonds, whatever it might be, would have to 
be paid, in the last analysis, by the home owners and farm owners. 


Bither they would have to pay a tax levied on their property to meet 


the increased interest on the State, county, and school district 
bonds, or they would have to pay an increased interest on their 
farm mortgages. 

Experience has shown that, when a security is taxed, the pur 
chaser of that security requires that it shal? bear a higher rate of 
interest—a rate sufficiently higher to cover the tax. To be sure, 
in the case of a Federal income tax, the Federal Government would 
get the revenue, but the holder of the bonds would not pay thea 
tax. The holder would be merely the agency tlfrough which the 
Federal Government would collect the tax; for the holder, by the 
simple expedient of increasing the interest rate, would pass the tax 
on to the borrower, whether that borrower be a State, city, or a 
farmer. 

It has been computed with some accuracy that the increase in inter- 
est rates on public-purpose bonds, if taxed, would be not less than 1 


per cent. 


YIELD OF TAXED AND UNTASED BONDS COMPARED 


Let us compare the yield ef Canadiam municipal bonds, which are 
subject to Federal income taxes, with bonds of cities in the United 
States, which are not now, and never have been, subject to the Federal 
income tax. At present, Canadian provincial and municipal bonds are 
yielding from 5.25 per cent to 6.20 per cent, while bonds of the United 
States municipalities are selling at prices which yleld the 
4} to not more than 5 per cent. TFere, then, difference 
least 1 per cent In favor of the tax-exempt bonds. 

And thts is a fair comparison In both instances 
ing municipal bonds. Millions of Canadian provincial 
securities are sold every year in the United States. There is no fun- 
dameutal weakness in these Canadian securities. No Canadian province 
or city ever has repudiated its bonds or defaulted In the payment of 
interest when due. There are racial prejudices to be considered, 
Canada fs populated by the same race of people as the United States. 


investors 
is a of at 
we are consider- 


and municipal 


no 


Canada iInhertted its ffistitutions and traditions from the same com- 
mon source. We have confidence in the Canadians even as we have 
in our own people. Canadian provincial and municipal bonds, from 


the standpoint of safety, have the same high standing as the bonds 
of our own States and cities. The only respect In which Canadian 
public bonds differ from our own municipal bonds, as an investment, 
is in the fact that Canadian bonds are subject to the Federal income 
tax, while the bonds of our own States and cities are exempt from that 


tax. Remove that exemption and there will be no difference between 


the net yield: which the municipal bonds of the two countries must 
offer the investor in order to find a market. 

This increase of 1 per cent in the interest rate would place an added 
burden upon the home oweers and farm owners of the United States 
of not less than one hundred milliens ef dollars a year. 
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(b) Effect of proposed amendment on farm-loan system 
ADVOK reS ADMIT THAT FARM-LOAN BONDS WOULD BE TAXED 
The the committee of the House of Representatives, recom- 
mending th loption of the proposed constitutional amendment, says: 
‘The mendmept proposed, being merely permissive, would not 
olutely require that bonds of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau 
and the joint-stock land banks be taxed, but in practice it would 
have tl Whatever might be said to the propriety and 
nebo { * such bonds being exempt from taxation when sold in 
competition with so large an amount of tax-free securities as now 
are being issued every year, the majority of the committee believe 
that it would be neither necessary nor proper that they should be 
free from taxation when the further issuance of competing tax 
exempt securities is barred 

Ifere then is a frank admi m that it is the intention to tax farm 
loan bonds, even though the amendment to the Constitution would not 
compel Congre to tax theo 

We have seen that it is evident that if farm-loan mds and farm 
mortgage are taxed, the in tor in these securities will demand a 
higher rate of interest in order to meet the tax. 

WOULD INCREASE FARMERS’ INTEREST BURDEN BY $8 000 A YEAR 

An increase of 1 per cent in the interest rate would add $80, 
000,000 a year to the interest the borrowing farmers of the United 
States are now paying on their farm mortgages. The Department of 
Agriculture has recently estimated that the total volume of outstanding 
farm mortgages is $8,000,000,000, An increase of 1 per cent a year on 
the interest of this amount would make $80,000,000 a year the farmers 
would bave to pay. 

It is proper to inquire why the interest on all mortgages would be 
increased, when it is known that only about 124 per cent of the 
total of farm mortgages are carried in the Federal farm-loan system. 
The answer to this inquiry is found in the fact that the banks of the 
farm-loan system set the pace as to interest charges. These land 
banks make the low rates, and all other lending agencies are com- 
pelled to meet the competition. If the land banks’ bonds are taxed, 
and they in turn are compelled to increase the rate of interest to the 
farmers, it will follow, as the night the day, that other lending agencies 
will increase their rates. 

It is a well-known fact that, prior to the passage of the Federal 
farm loan act, interest rates on farm loans, depending upon the 


locality, ranged from 6 per cent to 13 per cent, and that in addition 
to these high rates the borrower was compelled to pay 
ranging from 1 per cent to 5 per cent. 

The farm-loan system has been in operation now seven years. Loans 
have been made aggregating one billion and one-quarter of dollars 
($1,295,101,347). Not one dollar of this has been lent at a higher 
rate then 6 per cent, despite the fact that the first seven years of the 
system’s operation saw higher interest rates everywhere, while the great 
bulk of the loans in the farm-loan system have been made at 5) per 
cent. 

Furthermore, no commissions have been charged by the land banks, 
Commissions are forbidden by law. 

Thus, we see that to tax farm-loan bonds, and thereby increase the 
interest rate which the land banks will have toe charge the farmer, 
will mean an increase for all farmers who borrow, regardless of where 
and of whom they borrow. 


commissions 


NO MORP 6 PER CENT 


It admitted that, if the proposed constitutional amendment be 
adopted, then Congress, in order to preserve the spirit and letter of 
the Constitution, must repeal that section of the farm loan act which 
permits the issuance of farm-loan bonds as free from tax. 


MONEY FOR FARMERS 


is 


And if Congress does that much, then either the land banks will 
have to go out of business altogether or Congress will have to pass 
an amendment to the farm loan act permitting the land banks to 


eharge the farmers more than 6 per cent, the maximum rate which 
may be charged by these banks as the law now stands. 

It must be patent to everyone that these banks do not lend their 
own money, but that they borrow money on bonds and relend it to 
the farmers. In other words, these land banks have to hire the money 
in the money market. If they have to pay 6 per cent for the money, 
they can not be expected to lend it to the farmers at 6 per cent, for 
how would the expenses of operating the banks be paid-—the expense 
of printing the bonds, the expense of selling the bonds, the whole cost 
of assembling the money in the money market and redistributing it 
to the borrowers? 

FARMER NEEDS LOW INTEREST RATE 

Some will inquire as to why the farmer should have this special 
advantage in the matter of low interest rates. The answer is that 
it is not a matter of extending a special privilege to the farmer as 
an individual, but that it is first and chiefly a matter of the Nation 
making sure of its food supply. The farmer labors under many dis- 
the greatest of which are his inability eontrol the 
price of his product, and his further inability to include in such a 
price as he does get the various elements of cost production, 


advantages, to 


High rates of interest can not be paid by the farmer and passed on 
to the consumer. In the case of a manufacturing concern, the inter- 
est paid on borrowed money can be passed on to the consumer, be- 
cause the manufacturer retains control of the price of his product until 
it reaches the consumer. The great bulk of manufactured commodities 
sold the retailer prices fixed by the manufacturer and ad- 
vertised the public general nation-wide advertising campaigns. 
This is true of a long list of manufactured articles. It is true of shoes, 
of clothing, of breakfast foods, of flour, of meats, of canned goods, of 
farm machinery, of automobiles, and of practically every article sold 
generally throughout the country. Manifestly, the manufacturer does 
what rate he pays, so long as he does not pay more 
Whatever interest he pays he adds to the price, 
sold the consumer has paid the interest 
the manufacturer used in producing 


is by at 


to in 


not care interest 
than his c« mpetitor. 
article is 


borrowed 


and when the 


on 


whatever the 


money 


} goods. 


| The products of the farm are bulky. 


} nature 





FARMER HOLDS HIS OWN INTBREST BAG 


However, this is not the case with the farmer and can not be the case. 
They require vast spaces in ware- 
The farmer is not yet equipped to store and hold 
his product until it can be marketed in an orderly manner. He may be 
time in the future, but he is not so equipped new. 
much of his product is of perishable or semiperishable 
requires immediate marketing. More important than all 
other disabilities, the farmer is not well organized in a business sense. 
His isolation, his lack of frequent and close contact with his neighbors, 
makes collective action through organization as yet ineffective if not 
wholly impossible. 


houses for storage. 
so equipped some 
Furtaermore, 


and 


4s arcsult of the operation of these factors, the farmer has no control 
over the price of his product. He can not make the price of the article 
include the interest he has paid on borrowed money. Too frequently 
interest paid by the farmer is a total loss. 

Certainly he could not pay a high rate of interest without having 
the rate materially reduce his already too small profits. 

Thus we see it is in the interest of the common welfare that something 
should be done to assure the farmer of a low rate of interest. 


THE INTENT OF CONGRESS 

The helplessness of the farmer was well understood by the Congress 
when it framed the Federal farm loan act. Agriculture was declining. 
It was necessary that the Congress do something that would make 
agriculture sufficiently attractive to keep enough people engaged in that 
industry to produce an adequate supply of food for the Nation. 
gress understood that not to provide for an adequate and ever-con- 
tinuing supply of food would be the grossest improvidence. Accordingly 
the Congress, for the purpose of providing the farmer with the means 
of getting a low rate of interest on his borrowings, decided to exempt 


Con- 


| from all Federal, State, municipal, and local taxes the farm mortgages 


given to the banks of the farm-loan system, and also to exempt the 
farm-loan bonds issued by the banks against these mortgages. 


BENEFITS OF TAX EXEMPTION GO TO FARMER, NOT TO BANKS 


Then, for the purpose of making certain the farmer does actually 
get a low rate, Congress undertook to make it impossible for the banks 
of the Federal farm-loan system to deny the farmer a low rate or to 
withhold from the borrower the benefits of the taw cremption granted. 

Accordingly, Congress resorted to the simple but very effective ea- 
pedient of placing an arbitrary limit upon the rate of interest which 
the lend banks might charge the borrowing farmer, so that the land 
bank would be forever estopped from appropriating to itself the benefits 
of the tar exemption. The farm loan act provides that under no con- 
dition shall the banks of the Federal farm-loan system charge the 
farmer a rate of interest exceeding 6 per cent. The farm loan act 
if farm-loan bonds can be sold bearing a rate of interest of 4 per cent, 
cent to the interest rate which the bonds bear. In other tords, 
if farm-loan bonds can be sold bearing a rate of interest of 4 per cent, 
then the borrower shall be charged but 5 per cent on his mortgage; 
or if the bonds carry a rate of only 3 per cent, then the farmer should 
pay only 4 per cent. 

And the plan does work. The farmer does get the benefit of the 
tax exemptions. The banks do not get any of the benefits. 


MORTGAGR BROKERS ALWAYS HAVE HAD TAX-EXEMPT MONEY 


Reference already has been made to the fact that all lending agencies 
in the farm-loan field have had to meet the competition of the farm- 
loan system. And the fact that they have had to meet this competi- 
tion accounts for the present frantic efforts of the mortgage bankers to 
destroy the farm loan system. 

Let us examine the sincerity of the mortgage bankers with relation 
to the whole subject of tax exemption. Consider first the sources of 
the money which the farm mortgage bankers lend—that is, the old 
style, high interest rate, commission-charging mortgage brokers. It 
is a fair statement to say that there is no commercial market for 
farm mortgages in which those mortgages are not at the present time 
legally and completely exempt from all Federal and State taxes. 
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The principal sources of money of the farm-mortgace brokers are 
the life-insurance companies, mutual savings banks, and eleemosynary 
institutions 
TAX-EXEMPT MONEY OF JLIFR-INSURANCE COMPANIES LENT THROUGH 

MORTGACE BROKERS AT HIGH, UNREGULATED INTEREST RATES, PLUS 

EXTORTIONATE COM MISSIONS 

Section 245 of the Federal income-tax law specifically exempts life- 
insurance companies from the Federal income tax. It provides that 
they shall be exempt on the earnings on their reserves up to 4 per 
cent. 

* Life-insurance cempanies have outstanding farm mortgage 
loans to the amount of $1,630,000,000; and these life-insurance 
companies are specifically exempt from State taxation on securities 
of this character by the laws of the State under which they ar 
incorporated Furthermore, these life-insurance companies are 
specifically exempted by the terms of the Federal income tax 
jaw. ‘Therefore, practically not one dollar of the income of tbis 
investment of $1,630,000,000 by the life-insurance companies in 
farm mortgages is now subject to taxation. None of it would 
ever be subject to taxation by the States, and never to any con- 
siderable extent by the Federal Government excepting through an 
amendment to the income tax law, which amendment would be 
fought tooth and nail by the insurance cempanies themselves.” 

Section 231 of the Federal income tax law also specifically exempts 
mutual savings banks and eleemosynary institutions. 





“Not one dollar of the money that comes from mutual savings 


banks and which is lent by members of the Farm Mortgage Bank 
ers’ Association is or will be subject to taxation.’ 


' 





“The funds of charits and educational institutions are spe 


t 
cifically exempted from tax becanse the institutions are themselves 
exempted from taxation within the States in which they are 
located by the very provisions ef their charters; and specifically 
and completely exempted from Federal taxes by the provisions of 
the income tax law.” 

So that not one dollar of inceme received from these sources and 
loaned by the mortgage bankers is subject to taxation or will be 
subject to taxation if this amendment be adopted. 


WHEN A MOR2GAGR IS TAKED THE BROKER MAKES THE FARMER PAY THY 
TAX 

Even where, under a State law, the mortgage and the income thereof 
are liable to tax, the farm-mortenge bankers and brokers write into 
the mortgage itself a clause by which the farmer who borrows the 
money ebligates himself to pay any tax that may be tmposed 

Thus, no matter what the source of the money leaned by members 
of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association, the income frem this 
oney is either specifically exempt from taxation under the Federal 
law and the laws of States, or the mortgage banker is protected 
against the payment of such taxes by the specific terms of his contract. 

Congress, in previding tax exemption for bonds of the farm-lean 


system, merely placed the money supply of that system upon a basis 
of equality with the supply of the farm-mortgage bankers. 
MORTGAGE BANKERS DEMAND PREFERENCE 
The mortgage loan sharks, however, are not content that the farm- 


loan system shall be upon an equality with them in competing for 
a supply of money to lend the farmers. They demand to be placed 
in a preferred position. “The result of the enactment of this 
stitutional amendment will give them a preference. These 
will be— 

First. To tax farm-loan bends; 

Second. To continue the actual tax exemption now enjoyed by the 
money sources of the farn:-mortgage bankers; and 

Third, To place them .where they may temporarily reduce the in- 
terest rates to the farmers te a point where the farm-ean system 
can not meet these rates, and thus drive the Federal land banks and 
the joint-stock land banks out of existence. 

Fourth With the farm-loan system forced out of business, the 
farm-mortgage bankers coukd and would then raise the rates of 
interest upon farm mortgages at will, and reestablish the eld system 
of commissions with all of the unconscionable exactions that it 
wrung out of the farmers. 

The hope of accomplishing these ends accounts for the liberal supply 
of funds made by the farm-mortgage bankers to Mr. Chassell for con- 
ducting the campaign against tax exemption, 


con 
results 


(ce) Effect on school building 


We say America must offer an equal chance for every child of every 
parent. 

Yet when scheol opened in last September there were more than a 
million children from good American homes excluded from the sehools 
because of a lack of seats and adequate housing facilities. 


MILLION CHILOREN OUT OF SCHOOL 


Collier's Weekly of the issue of September 8 published an article | 
covering two pages showing that hundreds of cities, to say nothing 
ef the smali towns and rural Cistricts, were without sufficient floor | 











7 ae : 

space and seats and without roor to acrommod tt i 

school age. Collier's 3 a list , 200 elt! howing shortages 

in seating capacities r zing all ve way from 100 in some of the 
small cities up to 49,000 in the Cr ) 1 86,000 | t! 

| of New York 

A TAX ON I ; 

| School houses built by 1 is of l 3 l ynd issucs 
are at present free of all Fed 1] tax If y a t ie 
interest rate will be increased by at least 1 per cen If these schoo 

} house bonds run for 30 yeat which is ! i fof wi : t of 
them are issued hen ir ease of 1 per t ir 
interest rate will Mean an ultimate inet e of 30] nt i he f I 
cost of whatever buildings must be erected ft ! ‘ . 7 i 
children now excluded from the 1 ols 

} DISCOURAGING THE ALJ DY BACKWARD COMMUNITIES 

Public education has always been a problem It always has been a 

| @ifficult matter to get backward communities—those standing im 

greatest 1 d of education to provide the schoola, to erect the Dbuiid 
ings, to hire the teachers lo make these schools cost more Meney is 
not the way to en rage backward communities to provide educa 
tional faciliti 

(d) Effect on ! Iding 

Every State in the Union is build od road 

Some of the States have mpleted many hundreds of miles of sub 
stantial hard-surfaced highways 

Ma other States h e only tly launched their road-dnilding 

| prog - 

Put no State has pleted 3 ir a program 

The k o leat rhw has b ia prol 1 with which the 
Ameri 1 people have n 8 gelh for t? 

With tl ad f e a no? Int e edu nal 
paign becur , } ) \ yple to a realization of 
economic ad ig f pret tem of ul rd 

‘ LIFYING A LON \MPAIGN OF EDUCATION 
Through a quarter of a century the people ef this Nation and of 


every State aud every county In the Natien have been concerned with 
the problem of financing the building of goed roads Within recent 
years the farmers have joined with other users of highways te de 
mand of every branch of government—VFederal, State, and county—the 
eppropriation of funds for road building 

All this is recited here at this time to show how great has been the 
effort to encourage road building and how every unit of gevernment 


has recognized th lat we mu iild roads——eooed roads, hard 
urfaced roads—roads that cost many thousands of dollars per mile. 
Every unit of g iment 1 xnizes that od roads are not only the 
high ) k i 13 well the highways to progress, to better 
living, to ter s to I ficient civilization 

A Bil N Fr RUAD ONDS VOTED 


As o result, States, commties, and tuwn «hips have adepted as a great 
public policy the prectice of hewing wode to fmance their varieows 


rond-building pregraems The follewing list—the latest available— 
gives the bond issue huthorized by the various States for road 
puilding programs between the dates of January 1, 1919, and Seprem 
ber 1, 1923, as aggregating $1,147,288,163 
Alnboama a £21.7108, 000 
Arinema ....... $e Siew sbi . wid ‘ wd eed 14, 475, OOO 
Arkansas 4. 900, OO” 
California_—..-~- " , 70. 489. off0 
Colorado - . . . o sd 11, 000, 000 
Cennecticut A —_ oot ih, OOO 
Delaware a » 040, 000 
Florida _.....-- Ja 11, 80K, 000 
(reorgia “neem ~--~~-+-- . - 17, 125. 000 
Idaho L2, O75, OOO 
Hiinois 72%. 430. 84> 
| Padiamd <4 .- 2+ scene +e suas. i 1, 860, 000 
lowa ~----~- -- --~- —r Cit mind emi =e . 19, 275, OW 
Kausas . ts on no, ode 
Kentucky - = 240 O00 
Louisiana | ~~ . ‘. ‘ aud E , 24, 208, Oem 
Maine Bo <islame ‘ i <pbbdtene ome — So > 8, O74, OOO 
Maryland pen inten ertieeemniainiiaiaias . 9, 690, O00 
Massachusetts 1? Ow 
Michigan  — od é altndiivis a wnat . a DA, O10, UH) 
Minnesota nen enmeenece o> pean erbntret ves : penmgpele ana a 118, 582, OOn 
issis aa a ae aes 18, 212, O00 
eee i mw One 76. 3209. GHD 
Montana a aos a 7, 283, oe 
Nebraska — a — - . , 000. 000 
Nevada --~- hited Lh hte ui. ‘ J ; 1. 200, 000 
Maw SOR... dansaaseoe oles aie 74 9, O00 
New Mexico —_----- WES 2 RB, ov 
| New York - scape = ccoleahlig lactate budiintpitain desl o O91 wii 
North Carolina ..--~-- aidan . : 67.2 19, OOO 
| Oklahoma wo oobi ee Db ed ie ced 2 9, 261, 000 
| Opes .-«qc<ecee== a nal . — _— 2), 454, 604 
| Pewneytvania __....---~-- eu te C ; 87, 618, 237 
Seuth Careling: 26. .~ 1.25. --2ss Shad abba 0 30, 000, 000 
South Daketa .... ---.-~-------- ————————eeEeEO 4. 500, one 
zee ee : ae c 9, $52. 
\Soew Lear 297-77 Re We eo cadboel deed 115, 486, 500 
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Utah sa - a a $8, 809, 500 | 
VOrmOnt ..nasaneens ninth RS Eat a se Mf 75, 000 | 
Virginia i a eh ee ie ee 8. 231, 000 | 
Washington pati jen isda Didcoleaendlas idle _ 10, 003, 000 | 
West Virginia Ee ee aa . - 6 7 , Oo | 
Visconsin ‘ 37, 3 
Wyoming seietdecatinas : be aa Ea Be ele id aaa 4, B00, 000 
Total : ‘ cium Beh CER; tee 

The ire for the most part State l« Is Per p the no definite 
info tion ha een assembled, the combined issues of ‘ arious 
counties withingthe States will amount t ilf this n mor In ad 
dition to this, there are some township roads whi being con 
structed | means of bond iss 

These State, county, and t hip bonds are free from all Federal 
taxation If they are to be taxed the interest rate these bonds will 
be iner« d If the increase amounts to 1 per cent and there s plenty 
of evidence that it will at least amount to that much if it does not 
greatly exceed it then, if the bonds run for 20 years to maturity the 
effect of this proposed constitutional amendment would be to add 20 per 
cent to the cost price of these roads. 

And this additional cost will have to be paid by a direct tax upon the 
real property of the citizens of the States that build the reads. 

A FEDERAL TAX UPON A STATE TAX 

Unquestionably the Federal Government may derive some revenue, 
Unquestionably the Federal Government will collect this revenue from 
the holders of those road bonds But the men in New York and the 
New England States who buy these bonds will not pay the tax; they 
will merely be the agencies through which the Government collects 
this tax on these road bonds, and they as agents will s this tax 
back to the States and communities and townships that issue them 
pass it back in the form of an increased interest rate So that in 
the end what will actually be taking place will be that the citizens 
who are taxing themselves to build roads will also be taxing themselves 


to pay the tax of the rich men who buy their bonds. 


WOULD DISCOURAGE ROAD BUILDING 


gut there 
a tax, 


increased 


will be a worse result 


effect will be to 


than even this iniquitous tax upon 
road building of the 
and to retard movement which every unit of gov- 
expended great to inaugurate This movement 
has been more than a quarter of a century in reaching the point where 
it at beginning to produce results in the form 
To tax these bonds will have the direct and immediate effect of nullify- 
ing much of the effort that has been expended in backward 
communities to build roads. 


One discourage because 


cost, a 


ernment has energy 


is last of good roads. 


inducing 


(e) A tax upon the public health 


‘o safeguard the public health in cities it has been found necessary 


to provide a pure and uncontaminated water supply and to maintain 
a modern and adequate system of sewage disposal. Water mains and 
sewers are financed by means of bond issues. These bonds have here- 
toforé been free of all tax. To tax them will make the water mains 
and sewers cost more money. It will discourage the construction of 
many needed extensions of both water mains and sewers. 

And what bas been said of water mains and sewers may be said of 


the 


physical property required for fire and police protection, and even 
streets and lights. 

These are things to be considered when we are discussing the effect 
of this proposed amendment to the Constitution upon the great mass of 
taxpayers. 


A TAX ON 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Most of the progress that we as a people have made in the past and 
are to make in the future has come and is to come through collective 
effort. Collective effort is the very essence of civilization. Organized 
effort is the thing that distinguishes a great people from a savage tribe. 
The ability to organize in groups and communities and to act collec- 


tively for the common good is the test of our fitness for self-government. | 


The question naturally arises: Are we as a people far enough along 


in this matter of collective effort in the subduing of a continent and the | 
building of a civilization to dispense with the little aids and goads, the | 


little 


80 


premiums, such heretofore 


the 


as tax 
to 


exemption, which 
coax and wheedle 


have 


successfully employed backward 


commu- 


nities into assuming the burdens of schools and roads and water mains | 


and sewers, and the thousand and one other conveniences which make 
for the general welfare? 


I1V.—Errect Upon PropuctTivye INDUSTRY 


(a) What is productive industry—business for profit or public service 
without profit 


(A) WHAT IS PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY 


It is boldly asserted by the advocates of the proposed amendment 
that its adoption will divert capital from investment in “ nonpro- 
ductive tax-exempt securities” to investment in “ productive industry.” 

it becomes important to inquire what is productive industry and te 
further inquire what special claims it has upon society, 


been | 


Is productive industry to be defined as business conducted for 
profit? If so, let us examine the matter as thus defined. Are manu- 
facturers to be considered as productive and agriculture to be con- 


sidered as nonproductive? 

It not enough to answer that through the tax-exempt bonds of 
the farm-loan system agriculture is given a special advantage, be: 
it that 
mendous advantage in the tariff. 

sut such thing as a productive industry which is not 
conducted for profit? 

Th major 


several St 


is 
us 
is a notorious fact manufactures are given a special and tre- 


is there any 


portion, of these 
and 
for the 
and 


tax-exempt bonds is issued by the 
their main subdivisions for the building of schoo!- 
construction of roads, for the installation of water 


the of sewers. Are schoolhouses nonpro- 


ites 
houses, 
systems, for 


du 


laving 
tive? 
And if, 


amendment 


as is 
will 
water 


proclaimed 
divert 


hy 
capital 
and 


the 
from 


advocates, the adoption of this 
such things as schoolhouses and 
what are we to do for money 
with which to provide and maintain schoo's and roads and pure-water 
supplies and sewage-disposal plants? This talk of diverting means 
either of to wit, that there is to be less money 
public uses or there is to be none at all. Is that not exactly what 
proposed 9 

Verily, 


roads and mains sewers, 


one two things, for 


is 


the claims of “ productive industry ” will bear a very care- 


ful inquiry on the part of any thoughtful person who cares to arrive 


at an independent decision as to the merits or demerits of the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution. 
V.—WaHat WovLp THIS AMENDMENT Do To Our THEORY AND Form 


Or GOVERNMENT? 


(a) Progress of local government—(b) Dual form of State and Federal 
dependent on separate sovereignty 


(A) PROGRESS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
To give the Federal Government the power to tax securities of 
States and to give to the States the power to tax securities of the 
Federal Government would be a departure from one of the basic 


principles of our dual form of government, True, the Congress ha 
not always fully respected this principle. Nevertheless, the establish- 
ment of the rights of the local unit, the local community, to manage 
and control its own affairs has been consider¢d until now as one of the 
milestones in the pregress of human liberty. 

The setting up of governmental machinery, the creation of units of 
territory and units of authority that would give effect to this principle 
of self-government, has made democracy at once safe and efficient : 

1. It has given stability of guvernment, because it has meant a sat- 
isfied people. 

2. It has given us efficiency in government, because it has enabled 
local units at all times to determine their own rate of progress and the 
direction of their-development. If schools are needed, they can build 
and maintain them. If roads are needed, they can reconstruct them 
If the protectian of the public health requires an uncontaminated water 
supply and a sewage-disposal system, the community by colleetive action 
can provide these things without reference to the central authority far 
removed from, and necessarily unsympathetic because unacquainted 
with, the needs of the community. 

3. It has tended to develop responsibility on the part of the citizen 
and to keep him ever conscious of the fact that if local conditions 
need to be changed he has it within the power of himself and his 
neighbors to make such changes. And that if conditions are unsatis 
factory he and his neighbors only are to blame. 


TO TAX STATE SECURITIES WOULD DES'rTROY 


GOVERNMENT 


Yet, just because in the course of our great material development 
and particularly because of a great foreign war to overlap and cfn- 
flict of authority between the Federal Government and the States has 
seemed to interfere with the successful operation of one particular 
program for the paying off of a great war debt—hecause of this ap- 
parent conflict and interference it now is proposed that by constitu- 
tional amendment the States shall relinquish their rights to local 
government and control of their own affairs and shall authorize the 
Federal Government to place a restraining hand upon them and decide 
for the local units whether any local improvements are wise 
necessary. 

If this seems to be an unwarranted conception of the purpose of those 
who have proposed this amendment to the Constitution, then let 
examine the report of the House Committee on Ways and Means rec- 
ommending the adoption of the amendment. Note this language: 

“It (the tax exemption) also operates as an inducement to every 
municipality to have all kinds of public utilities owned by and 
controlled by the municipality itself.” 


RESTRAINT OF 


PRINCIPLE OF LOCAL SELF- 


or 


LOCAL GOVERNMENTS ONE ADMITTED PURPOSE OF 
MENT 

The same thought is amplified in the propaganda which is running 

through the articles appearing in The Saturday Evening Post, in 

Writers 


AMEND- 


Collier's Weekly, and in editorials of scores of daily papers. 
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in these publications have cited instances of public works, 
public auditoriums, ete., whicli have been provided by means of 
issues, yet which ‘not needed’ and were of “ the ex- 


travagance.” And these writers have referred to these instances as if 


parks, 
bond 


were grossest 


the installation of unneeded improvements were the rule and not the 
exception; and by inference they argue that because of these 
extravagances it should be made more difficult for local communities 


to erect public works, that the borrowing of money for these purposes 


should be made more difficult; that is, more expensive. 

Of what concern can it be to the Federal Government if a State 
or a city now and then in a burst of civic pride indulges in a little 
extravagance ? {nd what record ha the Federal Government for 
economy which warrants the States in acquiescing in this proposcd 


guardianship? 


(b) Our dual aystem of government 


be well to review the fundamental 

the National Government. We need 
these relations to keep clearly in mind that this 
in which the peeple divide their between two governments 
State and the Nation, of certain of the 
functions to neither may directly contro! the 
other in the of exzitimate functions it clear that 
the States right to tax the Nation or its instrumentalities 
That was settled in McCullough vc. Maryland a _ century when 
a State attempted to tax a branch of the United States It 
ought to be equally clear that the Federal Government should not have 
the power to tax the States their instrumentalities, for in either 
case “the power to tax is the power to destroy.” Pages of judicial 
opinion might be cited, but the following excerpts will suffice to 
forth the clear principle involved. 


It 
States 


may 
and 


the 


restate 


between 
to 
is a Federal 


relation 
constantly 
svetem 
power 
which 
of which 


the 


each has people's 
perform, and 


performance its } 


is 
have no 
ace, 


bank 
ol 
set 
COLLECTOR vr. I 


Day (11 
discussing 


AY 


Wall., 
the 


the 
Supreme 
National 


In 
States 


ease of Collector rc. 
Court, in 


bonds, said: 


p. 127), 


of 


the United 
exemption State and 

“It is admitted that there is no express provision in the Con- 
stitution that prohibits the General Government from taxing the 
means and instrumentalities of the State, nor is there any pro 
hibiting these States from taxing the means and instrumentalities 
of that Government. In both cases the 
necessary implication, and is upheld by 
preservation; as any government, whose 
ducting its operations, if subject to the control of 
distinct government, can eaist only at the merey of 
ment. Of what avail are these means if another 
them at discretion?” 


exemption rests 
the great law of 
means employed in 
another 
that 
power 


upon 
self- 
con- 
and 
gorern 


may tax 


POLLOCK . FARMERS’ 


LOAN & TRUST CO, 
In the case of Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (157 U. 8. 
584), Mr. Justice Fields said (p. 601), in speaking of the exemption 


of State bonds: 

“These bonds and securities are as important to the perform- 
ance of the duties of the State as like bonds and securities of the 
United States are important to the performance of their duties, 
and are as exempt from the taxation of the United States as the 
former are exempt from the taxation of the States.” 

And further quoting from another case he says: 

“The right of the States to administer their own affairs through 
their legislative, executive, and judicial departments, in their own 
manner through their own agencies, is conceded by the uniform 
decisions of this court and by the practice of the Federal Govern- 
ment from its organization. This carries with it an exemption of 
those agencies and instruments from the taxing power of the Fed- 
eral Government. If they may be tared lightly, they may be taxred 
heavily; if justly, oppressively. Their opertion may be impeded 
and may be destroyed if any interference is permitted. Hence, the 
beginning of such taxation iz not allowed on the one side and is not 
claimed on the other.” 

If we wished to open the way to the destruction of the National 
Government, we would give the States power to tax the national in- 
strumentalities, and if we wished to undermine our Federal system of 
Government, we would give the Nation power to tax the State and its 
instrumentalities. Nothing can be plainer in the scheme of Federal 
Government than that one agency can not be allowed to tax the other. 


HUGHES'S MESSAGE TO NEW YORK LEGISLATURB 


The issue was presented clearly when the income-tax amendment was 
pending. It was feared by some that the provision to tax incomes 
“from whatever source derived’’ would seem to permit the taxing of 
income from State and municipal bonds. Charles E. Hughes, then Gov- 
ernor of New York, in a special message to the legislature, January 5, 
1910, urged the rejection of the amendment on the ground that it did 
not properly safeguard “States against Federal taxation.” “ The 
power to tax incomes,” he said, “ should not be granted in such terms 
as to subject to Federal taxation the incomes derived from the bonds 
issued by the State itself, or those issued by municipal governments 
organized under the State’s authority. To place the borrowing capacity 





of the State and of its governmental agencies at the mercy of the Fed 
eral taxing power would be an impairment of the essential rights of t 
State.” And further he adds: “ While we may desire that the Federa 
Government may be equipped wit all necessary national powers in 
order that it may perform its national function, we must be equally 
solicitous to secure the essential ses of State gx nment.”’ 
} The exposition of danger made by Governor Hugh cht ! 
a reply from Elihu Root, then United States Senator, from which the 
| following is quoted: 
ELIHU ROOT’S COMMENT ON GOVERNOR HUGHES’S MESSAGE 
| “There was no question in Congress or in the « ts or in the 
country he said, “about the taxation of Sta urities No 
| one claimed that the inability of the General Gover ‘ to tax 
| them was an evil The inability to tax them did not arise from 
the terms of the Constitution, but from the f that bet: h 
| necessary instrument of carrying on other and sovereign govern 
ments they were not the proper subject of national taxation, and 
that, therefore, no provisions of the Constitution, however wide 
the cope of their language, could be held to apply to such 
| securities or to the income from them. 
“JUDGE COOLEY’S CONSTITUTIONAL LAW QUOTED BY ROOT 
“Judge Cooley, in his work on constitutional law, says 
“*<The power to tax, whether by the United States or by the 
States, is to be construed in the light of, and limited by, the fact 
that the States and the Union are inseparable, and that the Con- 
stitution contemplates the perpetual maintenance of each with 
all its constitutional powers, unembarrassed and unimpaired by 
any action of the other, The taxing power of the Federal Goy 
ernment does not therefore extend to the means or agencies 
through or by the employment of which the States perform their 
esseutial functions, ete.’ 
‘ROOT HOLDS STATH SECURITIES NOT PROPER SUBJECTS OF 
NATIONAL TAXATION 
“This rule of construction has been maintained for genera- 
tions 


It is undisputed; it was referred to with approval by the 


justices who wrote and delivered the opinions in the Pollock 
case, both for and against the Judgment. It has been declared 
again and again by the Supreme Court to be not open to ques- 
tion. Jt is a rule of construction just as controlling in defininy 
the scope of the proposed amendment as it is in defining the 
scope of the existing provisions. Under it, from the earliest times 
of our Government, the apparently unlimited 


taxing power con- 
ferred by the terms of the Constitution has been held not to apply 
to the instrumentalities of the State. Under it acts of Congress 
which by their terms appeared include instrumen- 
talities of State government have been held net to 
include them. This uniform, and undisputable 
rule applied to the construction of Conatitution- 
which has been declared to be ecasential to a 
dual system of government—forbids that the 
strument conferring the power of tazation 
apply to anything but the proper subjects af national tagation. 
Under it we are forbidden to apply the words ‘from whatever 
source derived’ in the proposed amendment to any of the instru- 
mentalities of State government. 

“It appears, therefore, that no danger to the powers or in- 
strumentalities of the States is to be apprehended from the adop- 
tion of the amendment.” 

The amendment was ratified, but not until the understanding 
State and nrunicipal bonds were exempt was made clear 
| Now, centralization has been ordered to the double-quick. It is now 
proposed that it be fixed firmly in the Constitution that those provi- 
sions which Mr. Root deemed “ essential to a continuance of our dual 
system of government” shall nullified. No proposal of such far- 
reaching consequence in our established political theory and practice 
ever has been seriously brought forward. 


express to 
uniformly 
long established, 


our rule 


our 
words of that in- 
shall deemed to 


—h 


of 


continuance 


be 


that 


be 


V1I.—COoNCLUSION 
The foregoing recital of facts warrants the following conclusions: 


TAX BXEMPTION CARRIES DEFINITE BENEFITS 


1. That tax exemption is not in itself an evil; that tax-free securi- 
ties are issued to enable the various units of government to carry out 
definite public purposes, and that the moment tax-free bonds have been 
sold at a low rate of interest the public derives a direct and consid- 
erable benefit; that the amount of tax-free securities outstanding is 
not sufficient to constitute a menace, even if such bonds were more 
largely held by the very rich than they now are; and that tax-exempt 
securities are not held by the very rich in any great proportion, but 
instead are distributed rather equally among all classes of investors. 

AGITATION 


AGAINST TAX EXEMPTION OF SINISTER ORIGIN 


2. That the proposal to abolish tax-exempt securities is of selfish 
origin and wholly insincere, and that the prime movers in the agita- 
tion are themselves already the large beneficiaries of tax exemption 
granted by the terms of the Federal income tax law. 
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IIUNDRED MILTAON A YEAR IN ADDED IX TEREST 
hat t ce a tax on public-purpose bonds not only would dis- 
c © kward communities from undertaking much-neefed public 
j ite but also would place an added burden of $100,000,000 a 
the taxpayers and borrowing farmers of the United States 
of i reased interest. 
we » EMBARRASS BOTH STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERN MENTS 
4. That to amend the Constitution so as to give the Federal Gov- 
t nt t I to tax securities issued by the States and their sub- 
‘ n l i » gi the & the right to tax the issues of 
Ped ( ernmen uid gr lv embarrass both the States and 
1 Ped Government in financing the functions devolving upon their 
p ( ereignties 
Mr. SMOOT, Myr. President, this matter was discussed pretty 


thereughly in the Heuse, The same statement was made in 
the House, but when it was discussed by Oapen MILLs in de- 
tail. if the Senator will read the Reoorv, be will find there 
that he said that there were 37 per cent—— 

Mir. GLASS. Mr. President, what, in a word, is Mr. Powell's 
proposition ? 

Mr SMOOT. He has a statement here in which, of course, 
he is opposed to any interference with the further issuance 
ot tax-exempt securities. I suppose every Senator gets the 
circulars Liat are sent out. 

Mr. GLASS. But is that question involved here? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but it was involved in the question brought 
up by the Senator from New Mexico, because he asked that 
Mr. Joweil’s statement be put in the Recorp. That is the 
vlly reason why I spoke of that, becuuse of its going in the 
Avl CORD, 


Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, I have seen the statement 


mad 1 think it was made in the House, and 1 have never seen 
It denied—that the income from tax-exempt securities form 
onivy 1 per cent of the income from all sources. Muy I in- 
quire of the Senator if that statememt is true’? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I might just as well say now, 
brietly, what I intend to say when the matter comes up for 
discussion, I desire to go inte it mure in detail later on. 

\ greai deal is said here to the effect that the statistics of 
estates show (that rich men did not hold very many tax-exempt 
securities in the yveur 1922. Of course during that year not 
very many rich men dicd, as the records will show. The 
Senator from New Mexico remembers very well that when we 
s around the table and impesed a tax of 25 per cent on 
estates, everyone had in mind Mr. Rockefeller. He was dis- 
cussed around the table; but he is not dead yet. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mer. resident, may I ask the Senator a 
question 7 : 

Mr. FLETCHER. May 1 get an answer te that question? 
it the Senator can answer it, 1 should like te have him do 
s0—whetlber or not it is tie that the income frem tax-exempt 
securities is only 1 per cent of the imeome from all sources? 

Mr. SMOOT. LT should have to 400k up the matter before I 
could say “ yes” or “ne.” 

Mr. FLETCHER And whether or not it is true that enly 3 
per cent of the income from invested property was derived from 
inx-exempt securities in 1920? If these figures are correct, then 
there is no menace at all in tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 should mot be able co say offhand, because 
1 should not want to be bound by a statement made without 


looking up the matter and giving it study. 

Mr. FLIOETCHER, As i understand, the figures also show that 
the tax-exempt securities outstanding ameunt to $12,300,000,000 ; 
farm mortgages, $7,850,000,000; and land-bank leans, $1 
HSO.658. 1 think these figures are correct. 


swt i,~- 


Mr. SMOOT I think there are tax-exempt securities ont- 

anding of twelve billien six hundred’ and some odd million 
dollars. 

Mr. FLETCHER. My figures were $12.300,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is $12,310,000,000, according 


to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. SMOOT. IL have bere the last statement from the Sac- 
retary. 
Mr. PLETOCHER. I said 812.300,000.000. The tetal securi- 


ties held by private individuals, according to these figures, 
amount to $300,000,000000. The total tax-exempt securities 
nmount to $12,300,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Semater is referring now vir- 
tunlly to the value of ail the property in the United States. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; I am talking about all of it. 

Mr. SMOOT, There is not anything in that by way of an 
argument that we should not tax these securities if possible. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am simply pointing out that the amount 


of tux-exempt securities outstanding constitutes no menace in 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a 


any degree fin connection with the demand now being made that 
we should do away with the tax-exempt feature in all these 
securities. I am particularly concerned abeut farm-loan bonds 
I do not care so much about the others, but when you tax farm. 
loan bonds you are going te destroy the farm-loan system. You 
ern not possibly loan money to farmers with a maximum limit 
of 6 per cent if you are going to levy a tax upon the income 
derived from farm-loan bonds, because you must immediately 
raise the rate of imterest which those bonds bear from 1 te 2 
per cent. 


Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 


a questien? 

Mr. SMOOT. IT vield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Is it not the opinion of the Senator, in 
view of the fact that Federal farm4aand bends are tax exempt 


that the farmers are paying entirely too much interest when 
they ure paying 6 per cent? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They do not pay 6 per cent, but that is 
the maximum under the law. The law is that the banks can 
charge not exceeding 1 per cent more than the interest that the 
bonds bear, and that in no event shall the farmer be charged 
more than 6 ner cent. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 


I am paying 64 per: cent. 

Not under the Federal land-bank system. 
Mr. SMOOT. That is against the law. They have no right 
charge that much. 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 


tw 
Of course, that Includes the amortization 


charge. 
Mr. FLETCHER. No; the whole thing ean not exceed 6 
per cent, under the law. That is written in the law. The 


idea was to put a limit there so that the borrowers would get 
the benefit of the tax-exempt feature rather than the banks 
If the banks were not fimited to a certain rate of interest, then 
the banks might make a profit at the expense of the borrower : 
but when we provide in the law that the borrewer ean not be 
charged more than 6 per cent, then the borrower gets the benefit 
of the tax-exempt feature, and not the bank. You will have 
to change that limit if you propose to tax these bonds: but | 
do not care to go into that question to-day. It is a good, big 
question, and I am prepared to go into it In eonsiderable detai! 
whenever it is reached, and I think I ean cenvince anybody 


| that there is no harm done anywhere by the tax-exempt provi- 


sion with reference to these securities. I think I can convince 
anybody, too, that the Federal Government should keep its 
hands off the securities issued by States and municipalities. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, according to the Senator, there was 
no harm done by reason of William Rockefeller, who died last 
year, holding $44,000,000 worth of tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. FLETCHER, There happened to he one case like that. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator knows that we can point to 
other cases. We do net have te go a thousand miles to do it, 


either. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It dees not make any difference. If 
somebody «lid not buy these bonds, there would not be any 
money to loan te the farmers. 

Mr. SMOOT. There would be plenty to buy the bonds, and 
there ought to be bends bought. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It dees not matter whether it is Mr. 
Rockefellers’ money or somebody else’s money; it is the pro- 


ceeds of the bonds that are loaned to the farmers. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tien ? 

The PRESLDING OFFICER. Does the Senator irom Utah 
yield to the Seantor frem Maryland? 

Mr. SMOOT, I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should like to understand exactly what 
the Senator's theory is as to the agencies. that have absorbed 
the inceme frem surtaxes that has been lost to the Govern- 
ment. Is it the Senator's idea that the shrinkage has all 
been absorbed, by tax-exempt securities? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I never made any such statement. 

Mr. BRUCE. No: the Senator did not, because I noticed 
that in his opening statement he was careful to say fhat the 
money had gone into tax-exempt securities and had been 
otherwise absorbed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCE. But does not the Senater think a good den! 
of it has been absorbed by corporations formed by individuals 
for the purpose of evading taxation? I happen te know of 
some such cases. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said upon the floor of the Senate that the 
evasion of taxes was something appalling. 

Mr. BRUCE. 1 did not hear that statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. We heave tried to step this gap as far as we 
could in this bill. Just as soen as it is passed, however, these 
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same attorneys are going to go to work 
not some other way of evading the law. 

Mr. BRUCE. 1 agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. England finds it so. Every country in 
world finds it and I do not care what kin@l of a bill 
pass, there will be some kind of evasion of its provisions. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is, as long as the tax is truly oppressive. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; wherever it is oppressive. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if that is true, then if we 
were to strike down tax-exempt securities they would find some 
other way to avoid taxation, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say 
easiest way known. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 


and see if 


there is 


the 
we 


so; 


to the Senator that that is the 
That is the easiest way to hit the farmer. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not quite agree with the Senator on that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know that the Senator would not, I 
should be suspicious of my position if the Senator did, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is very complimentary, which I expected. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was the Senator through? I beg pardon; 
I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
the subject of tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All right. I want to ask 
question, 

The Senator said, referring to section 220, on page 69, that it 
was the intention of the committee to prevent the evasion of 
surtaxes by corporations; What changes have been made in 
that section that will have the effect of preventing evasions of 
the law? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
to 50 per cent? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Ne. Does the Senator think that does it? 
I have a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury in which he 


the Senator 


Does the Senator refer to the change from 25 


says that he has been advised by lawyers—he does not say | 
what lawyers—he has been advised by some lawyers that that | 


provision is nugatory. The mere changing of a tax from 25 to 
5O per cent would not make it any more valid, and I was 


womlering what the committee had done to validate that parti- | 


cular section of the law. 
Mr. SMOOT. The Senator, I suppose, has reference to the 
letter that the Secretary wrote in relation to paragraph (d) on 
page 70. That is the net income, not dividends; but it 
put dividends in net income, and that was not the case under 
existing law. We have it here, and that is taken care of, and 
that is one of the things by which we are trying to stop 
evasion. The existing law is ineffective, too. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, just one word. 


investments, the facts are that the number of returns of 
decedents’ estates amounting to $1,000,000 and more for 1922 
was only 251, and that the per cent of tax-exempt securities 
held by those estates was only 6.8 per cent, or $67,042,175 out 
of a total value of the 251 estates so reporting of $982,839,504. 

So I submit to my colleague that I think the position of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, is refuted by the 
facts with which we are familiar, refuted by the limited 
amount of tax-exempt securities held by estates of decedents, 
and limited by the large number of corporations which are 
holding tax-exempt securities. We know that a great many 
new corporations are being formed every year—indeed, every 
day—in one or more of the States of the United States, and 
it is a matter of common knowledge that many of these cor- 
porations are formed for the purpose of avoiding the payment 
of a surtax which the incorporators would have to pay upon 
their incomes as individuals. Something ought to be done for 
the purpose of reaching these enormous earnings of corpora- 
tions and to subject them either to a graduated corporation 
tax or to a surtax. So it is important, it seems to me, in the 
consideration of this particular amendment, for us to deter- 
mine whether we shall have a graduated corporation tax which 
will impose a just and a fair tax upon these corporations, or 
whether we shall adopt some other system of perpetuating the 
present law, which, in my opinion, does not impose upon these 
corporations a sufficient tax. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I do not want to take up 
the time of the Senate, but I am not confident in my own 
mind that it is fair to tax all corporations on the same basis. 
I want to know whether or not there will be an opportunity 


later to discuss this subject, if we vote for this amendment. | 


I want to call the attention of the Senate to the Wall Street 
Journal for February 26, 1924. We have a report here of the 
earnings last year of the American Locomotive Co.,, their 
net earnings, after charges and taxes were paid, after the 
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I did have one other point, but it was not on | 


a} 


does | 


In view of what | 
my colleague [Mr. Smoot] said in regard to the Rockefeller | 


meypre« 
iS 593) 
miehnineal scanentneassntescnaeieeia a 
payment of their preferred dividends of $21.25 a share earned 
on the outstanding $500,000 of stock of no par value. After 
charges are deducted, and after preferred dividends of $21.25 
have been paid, there are still net profits of over §$12.500,000 
On anéther page I find that this corporation holds over $13 
000,000 in Federal securities, upon the income from which 
they pay no taxes, under the law of 1921 

Mr. SIMMONS. To what corporation is the Senator refer- 
ring? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The American Tocomotive Co Here 
is a corporation making tremendous profit. and a large 
part of its working capital is invested in Government securi- 
ties—it could hardly be called working capit: upon the in- 
come from which they pay no taxes, and their earnings, ter 
$21.25 in preferred dividends have been paid, are over $12,- 


500.000, 


Mr. SMOOT. The 


Senator must remember that if tl 
securities were held by the individuals who own the stock 
in the corporation, they would not be taxable 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. What securities? 

Mr. SMOOT. Nontaxable securities which are held by the 
|; corporation. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The securities of the Federal Govern 


} ment? 
Mr. SMOOT. Of the Federal Government, with the exception 
of those that come under the normal tax; but most of those are 


| the short-time certificates, which are sold and resold, as the 
corporations can hold them during a certain period and sell 
them again. That is the class of securities which the cor- 
porations most generally hold, not the regular long-time tax- 


exempt securities. 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 


The Treasury notes are not tax exempt. 
Mr. SMOOT. 


These certificates are all exempt from all kinds 
of 


TaxXution. 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. When held by individuals? 
Mr. SMOOT. By individuals and by corporations as well. 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Treasury notes? 
; Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 
| Mr. SHIPSTEAD. ‘The certificates of indebtedness? 
Mr. SMOOT. The certificates of indebtedness. They 


are 
The corporation pays 
pays a tax upon the divi- 


not taxed at all; they are tax exempt. 
dividends, and then the individual 
| dends received. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That is an entirely different proposition. 


Mr. SMOOT. I know; but I thought the Senator made the 
statement that they escaped taxation. They do, and they 


would not bear taxes if they were held by an individual. If 
the Senator or I bought those identical tax-exempt securities, 
we would not have to pay any taxes on them. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Oh, yes: we would. There is one issue 
of Federal securities the income on which is exempt to the 
individual up to $125,000 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are the securities the income on which 
is exempt from the normal tax. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. When a corporation holds them they pay 
no taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


| 

| 

| There are a few of them, but a tax is paid 
after the income has been distributed to the stockholder. 

| Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If the individual has income enough so 
that he comes in the higher bracket. 

Mr. SMOOT. When we come to the discussion of a gradu- 
ated rate on net incomes of corporations, then we get into 
| expan that will never end, it seems to me, and when that 
question comes up I would like to discuss it to show the Sena- 
| tor, as well as the Senate, what it means to the small stock- 
| holder in a corporation. 
| Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If we tax this corporation 14 per cent, it 
will amount to about $2,000,000 after the profits have been paid 
| out in dividends on their net earnings of thirteen and one-half 
| millions. It seems to me that is a very small tax on a net in- 
| come such as this. 
| Mr. SMOOT. After it is taxed nearly $2,000,000, then the 
| dividend is declared, and it goes to the stockholder, and if the 
stockholder is a large stockholder, his tax on that dividend will 
_— within the brackets in which all of his other income will 

naturally take him. He pays the tax, and every other stock- 
holder pays the tax, unless he be a stockholder who has not an 
|} income suffictently large to bring him within the first bracket 
| of the tax imposed under the surtax provision. If he does not 
| fall in those brackets and is entitled to the exemption of $2,500, 
he should not be taxed any more than 12} per cent. 
| Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
| Utah has probably inadvertently misled the Senator from Min- 
| nesota with reference to these certificates of indebtedness. Tf 


understood the Senator from Utah to indicate that there was a 
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difference between the certificates of indebtedness and the bonds 
of indebtedness so far as taxation is concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I said they were the same. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to say that a 
large sum of money, representing tax exempts held by corpora- 
inade up chiefly of these certificates of indebtedness 
and these short-time notes, and that the corporations did not 
pay any tax on the income derived from those securities; that 
they were totally exempt. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘They are exempt. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are exempt just as bonds are. They 
exempt from normal taxes, but they are not exempt from 
surtaxes 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Certainly not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senater from Utah created the impres- 
upon my mind that he thought they were. 


Lions, iS 


are 


These short-time certificates? 
They are not exempt. 


sion 


Mr. SHTIPSTEAD. I was convinced that the Senator from 
Utah was in error, but I did not care to prolong the argument, 
because I did not have the Treasury regulations here. I sent 
to my office for them a little while ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not make any différence, as far as a 


bank was concerned, whether they were only exempt from the 


normal tax or whether they were entirely exempt. The same 
thing would apply as far as the stockholder is concerned. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. That is an entirely different proposition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are not talking about the stockholder. 
We are talking about the corporation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam perfectly aware of that, but I am stating 
that in connection with the corporation, after any dividend is 
distributed, the steeckholder has to pay his tax upon his in- 


come, providing he makes an income that would make him fall | 


Within the surtax bracket, 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
Government note is subject to the surtax, just as a Goverb- 
ment bond is subject te the surtax; but if either gets into 
the hands of a corporation then it escapes taxation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it is not subject to the normal tax. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It can not be taxed until it dis- 
tributed, and then it is only taxed provided an individual has 
an income large enough to get into the larger brackets. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wherever his income falls, whether it is a 
larger bracket or a smaller bracket. If his income brings him 
into the smaller bracket he should not pay any more. If it 
brings him within the larger bracket he ought to pay it. He 
has to pay on his income from that source just the same as if 
it came from any other investment he might make, A cor- 
poration is not owned by one man, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. What I am trying to call to the Sena- 
tor’s attention is this: That as far as Federal securities are 
concerned, corporations and individuals should be put on the 
same footing. Tltey should be exempted from paying taxes 
only so far as is provided by the law under which the securi- 
ties are issued. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator to say that if 
2 man has one share of stock in one corporation and another 
man has a thousand shares in another there ought to be dif- 
ferent taxes imposed on the corporations? 

Mr. SHIPSTBAD. Certainly not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator and I agree. The only way 
to handle it is to impose a normal tax and then tax the holder 
after the corporation distributes the dividends, and that is 


is 


done. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. You can not impose a normal tax, be- 
cause the law under which the securities are issued prohibiis 
that. 

Mr. SMOOT. IT am speaking now ef the gains of the cor- 


peration, no matter from what source they may be, in a regular 
business. 

The corporation 
S85,000,000, 
exempt 


tax of $1 a thousand brings a return of 
So when we are talking about what little tax- 
securities these corporations hold, we must remember 


that there is stock amounting to $85,000,000,000. It is so} 
simple it is hardly worth while considering. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Bighty-five billion dollars represents 
what? 


Mr. SMOOT. The capital stock of corporations. 

Mr. SHIVPSTEAD,. That is a good deal higher than I thought 
it was. 

Mr. SMOOT, The Senator can figure it out. If a tax of $1 
n thousand brings in $85,000,000, there must be an aggregate 
capital steck of these corporations amounting to $85,000,000,000. 
New take $85,000,000,000, and take the figures as to the tax- 


In the hands of an individual a short-term | 


exempt securities held by the corporations, and the Senator 
will find it is a mere bagatelle. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How much would the addition of 1 per 
cent to the tax of 124 per cent bring in? 

Mr. SMOOT? About $70,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator would not be willing to ac- 
cept an amendment to make it 134 per cent instead of 14? [ 
am opposed to raising the taxes of.any taxpayer. I think it 
probably very wise to take off the tax of $1 on capital stock, 
but £ will have to vote the other way on any increase of tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it is very popular to vote against im- 
posing a tax upon anybody. I know it is the popular side to 
vote for appropriations and vote against any tax that will take 
a dollar out of a man’s pocket. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not necessarily. I saw in a paper a day 
or twe ago that the income tax this year was going to produce 
$226,000,000 more than was anticipated. It was just a news- 
paper statement, but it purported to come from those in au- 
thority. If that is the case we could easily take off the eapital- 
stock tax without increasing the corporation tax at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The paper did mot say that we had already 
estimated the increase, did it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it did not. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the trouble, 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is why I am asking about it. 
increase did the committee estimate? 
paper that I read said $226,000,000. 
| Mr. SMOOT. ‘The bill of the House as it came here—and 
| 
| 
| 
| 


What 
My recollection is the 


that is what was speken of—estimated it at $261,000,000, while 
the Finance Committee’s estimate is $296,000,000. That is the 
normal tax. We have taken that part of it into consideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; part of it, but it does seem to 
me—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The income tax is the same. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think unquestionably we could count on 
an increase of Government revenues to a sufficient extent to 
justify repealing the capital-stock tax and leaving the eorpora- 
tion tax as it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have reported to the Senate the figures at 
the highest estimates that have been made up to the time we 
had the bill under consideration. With all of the increases 
that we have, we will fall short under the estimate $50,000,000 
without taking a dollar off the bill. That is also without 
taking into consideration $55,000,000 in the Bursum pension 
bill, $135,000,000 for the bonus bill, and $27,600,000 for the re- 
organization of the Veterans’ Bureau. The latter bill is on 
the calendar now, and I know it will pass. Not only that. 
but it is without taking into consideration $6,500,000 for the 
building of hospitats for the wounded soldiers, $10,000,000 for 
the reclassification of the field service, and $10,000,000 for the 
deficiency items that always come in af the Close of every fiscal 
year. All these, with others, are not taken into consideration. 
It does not take into consideration the question of the McNary- 
Hangen bill—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Which will doubtless not pass. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or anything intended for the relief of the 
farmers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, if we take all those things into 
consideration, we could not, reduce taxes at all 

Mr. McK ELLAR. Not at all 

Mr. SIMMONS. And if all those measures pass and those 
burdens fall upen us, we shall bave a tremendous deficit. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I wanted the Senator to 
say. We have already passed the $55,000,000 Bursum pension 
bill, and we have already passed the bonus bill, which involves 
at least $135,000,000 more. ‘There is $190,000,000 involved in 
those two measures. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can tell the Senator how he can get that 
amount very easily, and more. Simply amend section 220 so as 
to prevent evasion by the big taxpayers of their taxes honestly 
due to the Government, and it will be done. In this connection 
I want to read to the Senator an excerpt from a letter of the 
Secretary of the Treasury about this matter, dated February 8 
last: 

I have your letter of January 26, requesting information {fn connec- 
tion with the organization of corporations to avoid the tmposition of 
the surtax. Section 220 of the revenue act is designed to penalize 
corporations fraudulently availed of to escape the imposition of the 
surtax on their stockholders. This section has been ineffective for two 





the Senater from Utah 


reasons—~ 
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Here is the Secretary of the Treasury admitting that section 
220 has not been enforced— 


First, it is questionable whether any investment company could bave 
a surplus beyond the reasonabl of 
business was to Invest. Second, the penalty provided by section 220 was 
based upon the taxable income of the corperation. If the corporation 
invested solely in Government to normal tax, 
in the stock of other corporations, under the law it had no 
taxable income, and therefore the penalty of 25 per cent was a penalty 
of 25 per cent of nothing. This defect in the statute, I have been told, 
re many 


needs its business, since its sole 


securities exempt as or 


domestic 


has been ognized by lawyers, and avoidance entirely within the 
Inw has been possible. 


Let me ask this question about it. In the first place, the 
Secretary does not go to the Attorney General of the United 
States or to the law officer of the Treasury, but takes the 
opinion of “ many lawyers.” He does not say who the “ many 
lawyers’ were who expressed the opinion that this is an in- 


valid provision. Aceording to his letter, he never sought to 
enforee it and says it can not be enforced. But I want to call 
the Senater’s attention to what he dees say and what I think 
the committee has not earried out. He says: 

In the bill now pending in the House both of these defects are cured 
by providing that the faet that the corporation was a mere investment 

ipany is prima facie evidence of fraudulent purpose and by fixing the 
penalty of 25 per cent of the income of the corporation, even though 
such income is not taxable under the law 

I find, instead of the committee having amended the law so 


as to include that provision, it has left out of the bill that iden- 
tical provision. 

Mr. SMOOT, 
studied it. 

Mr. McoKELLAR. I will read it to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT, 1 will read the provision in the bill where 
» questions are covered, 


The Senator has not read the bill and has not 


th 





Mr. McKELLAR,. I shall be glad te have the Senator do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will turn to page 69 of the bill, 
he will find it at the bettom of that page. This is one of the 
provisions which he has mentioned: 

(b) The fact that any corporation is a mere holding or investment 
company, or that the gains or profits are permiited to accumulate 
Ievend the reasonable needs of the business, shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of a purpose to escnpe the surtax 

Mr. McCKELLAR. That is identical with the present law, 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will follow the reading, I will 
shew him that it is not exactly the same. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have the present law before me. 

Mr. SMOOT. The words “or investment” are not in the 


present law. 


Mr. McKELLAR. The present law reads: 
rhe fact that any corporation is a mere holding company, or that 
the gains or profits are permitted to accumulate beyond the reason 


able needs of the business, shall be prima facie evidence of a purpose 
to escape the surtax. 


Mr. SMOOT. That the exact language about which the 
Secretary of the Treasury complains. The House put in a pro- 
vision, and we have retained the provision, including the words 
“or investment company,” so that it covers not only a holding 
but an investment company. 
The other matter to which 
ge 70, and is as follows: 


is 


the Senator refers- is found on 
pa 

(a) 
income as defined in section 
ol 


As used in this section, the term “net income” means the net 

232, increased by the sum of the amount 
the deduction allowed under paragraph (6) of subdivision (a) of 
section 234, and the amount of the interest on obligations of the United 
States issued after September 1, 1917, which would be subject to tax, 
in whole or in part, in the hands of an individual owner. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I want te ask the Senator two questions: 
First, does the Senator believe that this provision of the law 
as proposed to be amended could now be evaded? 

Mr. SMOOT. It could not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And the Senator believes the Secretary 
will enforce it and not depend on some hearsay opinion of some 
other lawyers who might regard it as imvalid? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not a lawyer who ever studied the 
law, after attention was called to it, who did not believe that 
there was that loophole left in the law. It was in the law 
when it was first passed, and it was never noticed until the 
holding companies began to be organized. When they were 
organized without any capital they eseaped and evaded taxa- 
tion. I have said so upon the floor of the Senate two or three 
times during this discussion. 
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| Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator thinks now that 
provision of the bill they can not evade the law? 
Mr. SMOOT. 
of the law. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senater give his reason for str 
ing out the proviso beginning in line 16, page 60? 
Mr. SMOOT, The Senator will notice, in section 
the committee struck out “25 per cent” and inserted 
cent.” We struck that \ 
50 per eent tax and can not get away from it 
Mr. McKELLAR. I will say 
f0es into this bill such a provision, and the Secretary will en- 


under this 
1 know that they can not evade that provision 
ik- 
~0), that 
out so that they will be su 

Senutor 


to the that if 


| ferce it against the taxpayers, it will bring infinitely mere 
revenue to the Government than any other pi in the 
bill. 


Mr. SMOOT, 
to be impeached 
Mr. 


Any Secretary who would not enforce it ought 


McKELLAR, Why has not the present law been en 
foreed? 
Mr. SMOOT. I think it has been enforced. 
Mr. MCKELLAR. No. The Secretary said— 
In each of the instances where this practice has be adopted - 
Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator have reference to this pro- 


Vision ? 


Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a hole in the law, and many are 
crawling through it 

Mr. McKELLAR, But the Secretary did not get an opinion 


from any law officer of the Government. I believe the law was 
perfectly good. J think it wv then. I hope the Senator 
has mH ide it hetter : but it was ¢g 0d then, and it never has been 


as good 


enforeed 

Mr. SMOOT. I am positive that the Secretary has had the 
opinion of every law officer in his department, and more than 
likely an opinion from the Department of Justice. He said 
merely that a number of attorneys held that opinion 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to call the Senator's attention to 
what he said. He said, “It is recognized by many lawyers.” 
but muny lawyers” are not running the Treasury Depart- 
ment. I hope the Treasury Department is guided by its own 


counsel employed by the Government 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 will say to the Senator that the Solicitor 
the Treasury Department has ruled that such an evasion 
could net be prosecuted under the law. 

Mr. McK ELLAR. 
to substantiate the 
doubt his werd— 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any doubt of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no doubt the Senator is entirely 
Sincere in making the statement, but I want to see the opinion 
of the soticitor who has declared this law nugatory without 
attempting to enferee it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will get an answer 
direct a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 


ol 


I am going te make an inquiry in order 
information the Senator has. I do not 


if he will 


Mr. NORRIS. I am asking entirely for information. I 
want to know what the facts are. Has that section been en- 


forced? ‘She Senator from Tennessee says it was not enforced. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I presented the Secretery's letter, which 
said it has net been enforced. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Secretary say in his letter that it 
was not enforeed? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator was not present, I shall 
be glad to read it again, because I think it is very important. 
This letter is dated February 8, 1924, and reads: 


I have your letter of January 6, requesting information in connec- 


tion with the organization of corporations to avoid the imposition of 


the surtax. Section 220 of the revenue act is designed to penalize 
corporations fraudylentiy availed of to escape the imposition of the 
surtax on their stockholders. This section has been ineffective for 
two reasons: First, it is questionable whether any investment com- 


pany could have a surplus beyond the reasonable needs of its business, 
since its business was invest. Second, the penalty provided 
220 was based upon the taxable income of the corporation. 
If the corporation invested solely in Goverument 
as to normal tax, or in the stock of other domest\ 


sole to 


securities exempt 
corporations, under 


ty of 25 per 


the law it had no taxable income and therefore the penal 
cent was a penalty of 25 per cent of nothing. 

You will notice the array of facts on which the opinion is 
based; in other words, that the corporation had ne incomes 


This defect in the statutes, I have been told, has been recognized by 
Many lawyers. 
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He does not say that he has been advised by lawyers of the 


department that it is invalid, but he says: 


rhis defect in the statutes, I have been told, has been recognized by 
1 lawyers and avoidance entirely within the law has been possible. 
It he bill now pending in the House both of these defects are cured by 


providin t the fact that the corporation was a mere investment 
company is prima facie evidence of fraudulent purpose 
And, by the way, that is in the present act— 
bs the penalty of 25 per cent of the income of the corpo- 
ration, ¢ though such income is not taxable under the law 


referring in 
to section 232 of the act, that defect 


As I understand from the Senator from Utah, by 


subsection (d), on page 70, 


is cured 
Mr. SMOOT. The Senator ought not say that the other pro- 


vison as to investment companies is now in the law. Paragraph 
(b), on page 69, with reference to investment companies, has 
heen added and cures that defect. 

Mr. McK ELLAP In order to show 
enforced I continue to read from the 
lows: 


that the law has not been 
Secretary's letter, as fol- 


If this bill 


method of tas 


is passed I think we can pretty effe tually this 


stop 
avoidance 


In other words, he admits thut 
wing effectively used. 


the method is being used and 
Ile says that he is dependng on an amend- 
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aire sometimes called—the amendment reported by the commit 
would probably reach that evil. The real evil, however, whi: 
is as flagrant to-day as it was when the law was passed, | 
not been reached by that act and will not be reached by 
amendment which is now proposed. It will be reached, ho 
ever, by the substitute that we hope to present to the Senate 
Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator fro: 
North Carolina his seat I wish to ask him a questio 
Senator has heard read the letter which the Secreta: 
wrote concerning this section. Does not the Senator think 
that as a prudent, careful Secretary of the Treasury it wa 
his duty by some legal proceedings, either by the impositio 
of a tax and making the taxpayer bring the proceedings, 
by instituting a proceeding of his own—preferably, of course 
by making the taxpayer institute the proceeding, which cou 
easily have been done—to have submitted this question to ¢] 
courts for determination, because there is an enormous amom 
of revenue involved in all of these cases, namely, the differen: 


takes 


| between 124 per cent that the corporation would pay as a co 


ment to prevent further tax avoidance under this section. The 
Secretary continues: 

Knowledge of instances where this practice has been adopted can 
only come to the notice of the department when the actual returns of 
the corporations are audited, but the bureau is making every endeavor | 
to enforce section 220 in all cases where it can be found to be appli- | 


cable 
The 


beer 


of 


completed, 


the P. § 
but the 
ascertain whether or 


audit du Pont cases, to has not 


to 


which you refer 


commissioner has requested the auditors 


not any of these companies is subject to the pro- 
visions of section 220 of the revenue acts of 1918 and 1921 Waivers 
have been filed in these cases and there is no danger of their being 
barred by the statute 
Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


What I wish to call attention to is that if section 220 has not 
been properly amended so as to prevent the evasion of taxes in 
the future, it is the duty of this body to see that it is made 
effective; and, if it be necessary to make it mandatory upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury to enforce it, we ought to make 
it mandatory to be enforced, because, in my judgment, if sec- 
tion 220 is enforced, it will add to an enormous degree to the 
revenue of the Government. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think when this provision 
Was originally written into the law the new device which 
the shrewd lawyers of the country have discovered for evading 
tuxes, humely, the creation of investment or holding companies, 
had not been resorted to to any considerable extent. This is 
un evil Which has grown up in recent years. It is one of a mul- 
titude of schemes that the legal talent of the country has been 
able to devise in order to help corporations to withhold taxes 
which they justly owe to the Government. At the time the 
law was originally passed the evasion it was aimed to prevent 
was the evasion of taxes by corporations by not distributing 
their surplus earnings. That was the main way in which cor- 
porations were escaping their taxes at that time. That evil 
Was very strongly presented to the committee and to the Senate 
in the consideration, I think it was, of the act of 1918. We 
were then urged to apply some remedy, and we proposed this 
heavy penalty with a view to stopping that sort of evasion. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has never been able to apply, 
or at least he has never successfully applied, the provisions of 
the 1918 law or of the 1921 law to stop that kind of evasion. 
I mean the evasion by corporations by withholding their sur- 
plus income from distribution to the stockholders. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will the Senator 
North Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me 
will vield. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, however, in the letter which 
the Senator from Tennessee has read, seems to have over- 
looked that very flagrant method of violation of the law, and 
nothing has been done by the Secretary so far as I have ever 
heard to stop that sort of violation. The Secretary directs his 
attention altogether to the new methods that have been adopted 
in recent years. I think, so far as the new methods are con- 
cerned 


from 


finish this statement and then I 


that is, the holding or investment companies as they 


| been tested out 





upon 


| frequently to escape burdens or to escape indebtedness. 


poration income tax and the higher brackets of the incon 
tax? There is no telling how many millions of dollars are j 
volved. Why ought not the Secretary of the Treasury 
have instituted some legal proceeding, instead of dependi 
upon the opinion of “many lawyers,” as he says? Who thos 
lawyers are nobody knows, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know why the Secretary has 
made any more strenuous efforts to apply that provision of 1 
law. He gives as his reason for it that he recognized it \ 
ineffective. I think if he had been more diligent in testi 
it out, the Senator suggests, he might have accomplish 
some results. 

Mr. McKELLAR 


as 


If the Senator will permit me, if it lh 
and was found defective under the ruling ot 
Senate and the House could have easily 
to make it effective. As it now, we 
striking in the dark, as the Senator has said. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My understanding is that it has only I» 
attempted to be tested in one or two cases, and they have ! 


then the 


if so as 


court, 
rected 


is 


been followed up to a final conclusion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may T interrupt the Senatm 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I heard the Senator from Tennessee rea 
the letter of the Secretary. If he has stated the situativ 
correctly in that letter, is not that an answer to it all’ | 


this penalty of 25 per cent is going to be levied on the incon 
subject to the tax and there is no income, then of course the 
can be no penalty. It does not take a lawyer to see that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That depends upon the construction 1! 
is given it. The statute is very plain, as the Senator will > 
if he will turn to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. T have not read the statute. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is section 220. It seems to me it 
plain enongh for anyone in the world to see that it is alb- 
lutely effective. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Seeretary ought to have attacked 
from the standpoint that the creation of this new species 6 
corporations was for the purpose of evading taxes and t! 
such corporations were void and ineffective as accomplishin: 
that purpose, and he should have sought to impose upon the 
the same tax upon that income that would have been imps: 
it in the hands of the original corporation. That 
the angle from which he ought to have attacked it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, all sorts of devices are resorted 
We 


have an instance of that in the case of some debtors. Som 


| times debtors seek by fraudulent transfers of their propert 


and other fraudulent devices to escape their indebtedness 
but the courts will look behind such transactions and w'! 
ascertain what was the motive of the transaction, and if 
would accomplish a fraud, it is a void transaction as to f¢! 

debtor. So if these corporations are flagrantly and delibe 

ately created for the sole purpose—and that seems to be |! 

Secretary’s idea, and that seems to be the fact—for the s» 

purpose of evading taxes due the Government, then they « 

fraudulent concerns. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should think so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The courts would look behind them, and 
they found that they were in fraud of the Government fie 
would hold them to be ineffective, and that their income shou! 
be charged against them just as it should be charged again~' 
the original corporation. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is correct; but, in my judgmen 
it still does not meet the whole situation—— 

Mr. SIMMONS, It does not. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Because there may be such corporations 
which have a legitimate purpose for their existence and which 
might engage in the practice to a greater or less degree. In 
such cases, of course, there would perhaps be a doubt, and it 


might be held even by a court that the investment in this kind | 


of securities was not beyond the scope of the corporation's 
business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the question that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska has asked is a very pertinent one indeed, 
and T think ealls for a reading of the statute itself, which 
seems to me to be very wide of application, conclusive of the 
very matter which we are discussing. I read: 

Sec. 220. That if any corporation, however created or organized, ts 
formed or availed of for the purpose of preventing the imposition of 
the surtax upon its steckholders or menibers through the mediam of 
permitting its gains and profits to accumulate instead of being divided 
distributed, there shall be levied, collected, and paid for 
able year apon the net income of snch corporation a tax equal 
per of the amount thereef, which shal be im addition fo the tax 
imposed by section 250 of this title and shall be computed, collected, 
and paid upon the same basis to 


or each tax 


=e 


to 
cent 


and in the same manner and subject 
the same provisions of luw, including penalties, as that tax. 


“That tax” is 12} per cent. The manifest purpose of that 
statute is to cover any corporation that accumulates property 
for the purpose of evading taxes or is organizeg or used for that 
purpose. Such a corporation would come under the provisions 
of this statute; and the penalty should be added, which would 
make the tax 374 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is that the jaw? 

Mr. McKELLAR,. That is the law. 

Mr. NORRIS. IT inean is that the law to which the Secretary 
reters in his letter when he Says it has been ineffective? 


Mr. McKELLAR. That is the law. He says that he has 
heen advised by many lawyers that it is ineffective. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the trouble is that when 
these gentlemen devise one of these methods they try it out, 


and if they find that it goes with the Treasury Department, 
then they adopt it universally. They established these com- 
panies. The purpose was known of all men. The Secretary 
of the Treasury said, “Oh well, the fraud is accomplished, 
and the new company has nothing that 1 can reach, and there- 
fore I will let it go”; and that was just an invitation to them 
to go into this sort of scheme all over the country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, if the Senator will permit me 
just a moment, the Secretary himself shows that he is not cer- 
tain about his position, beeause he says that in the class of 
cases which ordinarily would come within the provisions of 
this section be has had them make a waiver of the statute of 
limitations, so that if in the future the law should be construed 
differently from what he thought it was, or what many lawyers 
thought it was, the Gevernment would still get the tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He has never asked the courts to construe it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all; but he says he has required of 
the taxpayer a waiver of the statute of limitations, so that if 
perchance somebody else eonstrues the law, or if there should 
be a change in the administration of the law, the Government 
could get these returns. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want te ask the Senator a 
question. How is it proposed new in this bill to remedy that 
situation? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will leok on page 69 of the 
pending bill, I will give him the explanation that was given 
by the senior Senator from Utah. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have been looking there. That is down at 
the bottom of the page, in paragraph (b). 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is virtually the same language that 
is in the act now; but if the Senator will turn over to page 70, 
under subhead (d), and read that, while I find section 234, I 
think we can explain it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Paragraph (d), on page 70, makes no refer- 
ence to section 220, which seems to be the one that attempts 
to provide against evasions. 

Mr. McKELLAR This purports to be a reenactment of sec- 
tion 220, and subsection (d) does change the matter somewhat. 
The Senator from Utah says he thinks it will reach the situa- 
tion that is complained of by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
I have very great doubts about whether it will or not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah is not 
in the Chamber just at the present time. How does it reach it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Secretary of the Treasury says that 
there is no net income of such corporations, especially if the 
corporation is a mere holding conmany, or its securities are 
tax-exempt securities. Then, he says, there is no net income: 
and so section (d) defines what net income is, so as to remedy 
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| that particular part of the situation. It may do it. I am not 
sure. I think the original law would do it if it were properly 
enforced, but I think it is not being enforced at present. I 
think it is being disregarded. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, paragraph (4d) on page 70 


has to do with deductions before net income is figured out; 
and in that section we find these words: 

And the amount of the interest on obligations of the United States 
issued after September 1, 1917, which would be subject to tex in 
whole or in part in the hands of an individual owner 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator is asking me about sub- 
section (d) I can not tell him, because I do not know what 
meaning it has; and I think the Secretary will find many 
other lawyers—not only many lawyers, but many other law- 
yers—who will doubt whether it is worth anything at all 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit an 
interruption there—— 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to call attention to the fact 
that in paragraph (4) on page 70 there is a definition given of 
net income. Now, I notice, down there, that the net inceme 
is increased by “the interest on. obligations of the United 
States issued after September 1, 1917 "—-which, in other words, 
means the Liberty bonds—‘ which would be subject to tax in 
whole or in part in the hands of an individual owner.” So, 


as TI take it. the committee undertook to do what we are trying 
here to do, to provide that the interest on such bonds shall be 
part of the net income, and hence subject to the penalty. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. But they are also subject to be deducted 
before the net income is calculated. 

Mr. McKELLAR \lr. President, the Senator from Utah | Mr. 
SsrooT] is now present and I am quite sure that he can explain 
subsection (d). and I should be glad to have him do it, if the 


Senator has ho objection. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Certainly. Before I yield the floor, how- 
e\ I desire to call the attention of Senators to the law under 
which all of these governmental issues have been innde—the law 


of September 24, 1917. The Senator from Utah this afternoon 
said that these securities were all tax exempt when held by. an 
individual. It has been some time since [ read the law, not 
having the law here: but, knowing that the law itself is the hest 
evidence, I call attention to the law as printed in the Treas- 
urer’s report for 1925, page 183. The law is quoted here in 
the notice given when the notes were issued: 

The 


interest, 


on 


s of series 


be 


or 


note said shall both as to principal and 
from taxation now hereafter Imposed by the UTnhited 
States, any State, or any of the possessions of the United States, or by 
any local taxing authority, except 

(b) graduated additional taxes 
and excess-profits and war-profits taxes, 
United States woon the income or 


exempt, 
all 
(a) estate or inheritance taxes, 

commonly 


and 


income known as surtaxes, 
now or hereafter Imposed by t 


profits of Individuals 


ie 
partnerships, 


soctetions, or corporations 


So, under the law under which they are issued, they are not 
tax exempt so far as surtaxes or war-profits taxes or exc 
profits taxes are concerned when held by individuals, but under 
the provisions of the act of 1921 they are made tax exempt to 
corporations. 

I simply read this section of the law in order to correct the 
Recoxp and to submit the evidence which 
on the subject. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator argue that if this pro- 
vision remains as it is those bonds really are not tax exempt? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I should tike to have the explanation of 
the Senator from Utah of subsection (d), om page 70. In my 
opinion, as the law is now a corporation would not have to pay 
taxes on Government securities. For that reason I have pre- 
pared and sent to the desk an amendment which I expect to 
offer to take care of the matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator does that, in a way he 
destroys the tax-exempt feature of the securities, if they have 
to pay a tax on the income. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the Senator fs referring to Government 
bonds, Liberty bends, that have the surtax. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They are said to be exempt from tuxes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Oh, no; from normal taxes. They are not 
exempt from surtaxes or excess-profits taxes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand; but they are exempt from 
the normal tax. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the income derived from them is to 
be calculated here, then in a way it affects their tax-exempt 
feature, it seems to me. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. In this section they are eniculated for 


is the best evidence 


deduction before the net income for taxation is determined. 
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| Will go on in the future that has gone on in the past. 


| almost 


=e 
(308 
Mr. SIMMONS Mr. President, I should like to say to tne | 
Senator from Florida that the income from these bonds would 
he charged as a part of the earnings of the corporation; but 
thie poration is only subject to a normal tax, and, therefore, 
he hands of the corporation these incomes would never pay 
iax except the normal tax 
ir. NORRIS. That is the idea of paragraph (d) on page 70 
in giving a definition of “net income to include these sur- | 
fixes in the net income. 
ly IMIMONS Yes; they are included in the net income, 
ire subject the normal corporation tax, undoubt- | 
‘° ll 
Mr. SALOOT Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to | 
ask what is section 220% It has reference to the evasion of 
surtaxes by Incorporations. That is what we are dealing with 


now, and unless there is an evasion of the payment of a surtax 
there 


is nothing to apply it to. The penalty of 50 per cent is to 

be Hnposed where there is an evasion 

Paragraph (d) says 

As use in this s ion, th net income” means tl net in- 
me as de di ection 282 

Section 232 is the section headed “ Net income of corpora- 
tions defined.” 

Paragraph (d) proceeds: 

Increased by the sum of the amount of the deduction allowed under 
paragraph (6) of subdivision (a) of section 254 

Section 234 is the section headed “ Deductions allowed cor- 
porations.” That is the section that they refer to. Now, as to 
ihe eases where there is evasion, this is simply a definition of 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I can not admit that; but I 
admit that they are put in as an excuse, so that the same thing 
In the 
consideration of the bill passed in.1917, this question was 
discussed at length, and under the laws of practically all of 
the States in the Union you may organize a corporation for 
any lawful purpose. In my State the law specifically 
provides that you may organize a corporation for any lawfu! 
purpose, and we all know that the charters of most corpora 
tions are just as broad as the imagination can make them 
It cost no more to have your charter broad, so that you may 
engage in any kind of lawful business. The investment busi 
ness a lawful business. The holding of properties an 
assets is a lawful business, and under this provision you can not 
prevent the organization of these corporations, which will as a 
matter of fact. be availed of, so that the result will be to take 


is 


away the possibility of collecting surtaxes on these large in- 
|} comes. That is just as inevitable as that the sun will rise 


| voted against me. 


| in the first paragraph. 


net income under those terms, 

Mr. SHIPSTIEAD. For the normal income tax 

Mr. SMOOT. It applies to holding companies. That is 
What it applies io. Then it SAVS: 

And the amount of the interest on obligations of the United States | 
issued after September 1, 1917, which would be subject tu tax in 


whole or in part in the hands of an individual owner 


In other words, it is plus the dividends received, plus the 
Interest on obligations of the United States. It is to prevent 
the evasions that have been made in the past. It is to put a 
heavier penalty upon any taxpayer who will try to evade all 
tux 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I thought the Senator was talking about 
corporations 

Mr. SMOOT. I am, because that is what this refers to. 

Mr. SHIPSTEATD. Would not a corporation evade the surtax 
when the law provides that no surtax shall be paid by a cor- 


poration ? 


Mr. SMOOT, They have been doing it by the formation of 
holding companies, and that is what we are stopping here. If 
the Senator will look at paragraph (b) under section 220, he | 


will see that it provides that 


The fact that any corporation fs 


1e a mere holding or investment com 

pany, or that the gains or profits are permitted to accumulate beyond 
the reasonable needs of the business, shall be prima facie evidence of 

purpose to escape the surtax 

Che existing law reads in this way: 

The fact that any corporation is a mere holding company, or that 
the gains or profits are permitted to accumulate 

And so forth. The House put in the words “or investment 


company,” and the Senate committee has not changed it. That 
is to stop the gap whereby they have been using these invest- 
ment companies to evade taxation; and therefore we specifically 
say that if it is a holding or investment company it is to be 
tuken as prima facie evidence that they are creating it for 
the purpose of evading surtaxes. That is all there is to it. 
It is stopping the two great holes that have been made use of 
by the formation by corporations of these new corporations to 
vet rid of paying their taxes, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President, I can not agree 
with the last statement of the Senator from Utah, that that 
will be the effect of these penalty provisions. I am not willing 
to concede that this entire section as amended will be any 
more effectual to prevent the evasion of surtaxes through the 
organization of corporation than are the provisions of the 
present law, or of any previous law on the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator did not hear the letter of the 
Secretary of the Treasury read by the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not hear it read to-day, 
but IT have heard it read before. 

Mr. SMOOT. Subdivisions (b) and (d) are put in for the 
very purpose of preventing in the future escape from the pay- 
iment of taxes, as stated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


| tax is increased. 


to-morrow. You can not say that a man. is organizing a cor 
poration for the purpose of evading taxation, when he has a 
legal right to do the thing which he is attempting to do. The 
Senator from Utah remembers that in the committee I pro 
posed to strike out the words “ for the purpose of,” and the 
Senator and every one of his associates on the committee 
The Senator knew that the inclusion in this 
section of the words “for the purpose of” is the vital thing. 
If you are not going to permit the corporation to be taxed 
otherwise than the shareholders would be taxed if they did not 
have a corporation, if that is the intention, why not strike out 
the words “ for the purpose of ”? But you will not get anyone 
who is suggesting these tremendous penalties to agree to do 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where do those words appear? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In the penal part of the statute, 
The section reads: 
any however 


If corporation, created or organized, is formed 


availed of for the purpose of preventing the imposition of the surtax 
And so forth. 
Mr. KING. 
Mr. JONES 


“ Upon its shareholders.” 

of New Mexico. Then comes the penalty: the 
That goes to the very heart of the provision 
and it is that language which has made a similar section in the 


present law absolutely a nullity in the past, and this will be 


a nullity in the future, 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator there? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator that I have no 
other object in any of these interruptions than to try either to 
get light myself or to help somebody else to get light. I realize 


| that we have a proposition before us, a point in this bill, that 


| is very important, and one that has in the past permitted a 


lot of people to escape their proper share of taxation, and we 
all want to correct it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
reply to the Senator? 
that situation 

Mr. NORRIS. 


May I just in a very brief way 
This section in no wise will change 


I wanted to ask the Senator a question right 
on that point. He has read the first part of section 220, which 
provides that as to any corporation, however created or or 
ganized, if it is formed for the purpose of preventing the col- 
lection of the tax, the penalty shall apply. 

Mr. JONBES of New Mexico. That is the present law. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the present law, and this is prac- 
tically the same. We find in subsection (b) a legislative state- 
ment as to what will constitute a case—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. A prima facie case. 

Mr. NORRIS. A prima facie case of purpose to avoid the 
law. It provides: 


The fact that any corporation is a mere holding or investment com- 
pany, or that the gains or profits are permitted to accumulate beyond 
the reasonable needs of the business, shall be prima facie evidence. 


If those two things happen, there is at least a prima facie 
case made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or either one of them? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; either one of them. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I want to say to the Senator 
that that is the same as the present law. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is paragraph (b), which I have just read, 
in the present law? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No. . 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the saving clause, to my mind. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask the Senator, from his 


knowledge of human affairs, how long it would take the or- 
ganizer of a corporation to overcome that prima facie case? 








1924 


NORRIS. Of course, I do not know. There might be 
a where it would be proper for them to overcome it, 
but if they did not have a good purpose, and if they had not 
done the things that are required, it would be very difficult 
for them to show that they had. 

Mr. KiNG. May I interrupt? 
Mexico yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator from 
what proof would be required to determine what 
reasonable needs of business?” The able Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Smoor], the chairman of the committee, has contended 
very forcefully that each corporation ought to have a large 
reserve, a large surplus. Many wise business men insist upon 
an enormous surplus. Others insist upon a reduced surplus, 
and there is very wide ground there for a divergence of opinion 
as to what would be a reasonable surplus. There are 
guides prescribed in the statute to determine, and there is the 
discretion which is allowed the executive officers. 





Mr. 


cause 


Will the Senator from New 
I yield. 
Nebraska 


are “the 


Mr. NORRIS. That is true. That may be a place where 
an amendment should be made, if anybody can suggest an 
amendment which would take away or decrease that broad 


discretion allowed. Of course, if a corporation were organized 
purely as an investment company, and for nothing else, that 
discretion would not exist; but the second part of the proposi- 
tion, as to the amount which it would be reasonable to keep 
on hand, is a very broad proposition. If there is any way to 
amend the bill and make it more concrete, it seems to me we 
ought to do it. I want to see this remedied. I am asking my 
questions for the purpose of bringing out discussion, because 
we do not want to make any mistake in this again. We have 
lost hundreds of millions of dollars through businesses escap- 
ing taxation because of this loophole. Everybody knows that 
it is quite common for men to escape taxation on incomes 
from Liberty bonds by organizing corporations really for the 
purpose of holding those Liberty bonds, and thus escaping 
the surtaxes they would have to pay if they owned them indi- 
vidually. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I call the attention of 
the Senator to the language of the present law, if the Senator 
from Nebraska 


will just give me his attention. I find that 
the language in the present law is, and has been from the 


beginning—it is in the proviso—— 
Mr. NORRIS. This is not in the present law, as I under- 
stand it? 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. Just let me read the 
law. 
Mr. NORRIS. Section (d), where the net income is de- 


fined, is new, is it not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; that entire section. 

Mr. NORRIS. That net income section? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. I will refer to that later 
on. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that that cures the difficulty 
the Secretary of the Treasury has pointed out in his letter. 
That may not be conclusive, but it seems to me that it cures 
that difficulty. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator will just permit 
me, I will reach that in a few moments. I desire now to 
put into the Recorp what the present law provides. It reads: 


The fact that any corporation is a mere holding company, or that 
the gains and profits are permitted to accumulate beyond the rea- 
sonable needs of the business, shall be prima facie evidence of a 
purpose to escape the surtax. 


That is in the present law, and that is just the language of 
that paragraph (b). 

Mr. NORRIS. Not quite. This has one 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
vestment company.” It 
company.” 

Mr. DIAL. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Does the Senator from New 
from South Carolina? 

Mr JONES of New Mexico. 


addition. 
It says “mere holding or in- 
includes the words “or investment 


“ 





(Mr. Srertine in the chair). 
Mexico yield to the Senator 


I yield. 


Mr. DIAL. That does not apply, then, I understand, to a 
manufacturing company, but only to a mere holding com- 


pany or investment company? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is what it says. As I 
understand from the colloquy, it is claimed that this paragraph 
(b) will prevent corporations from owning these partially tax- 
exempt securities and evading the surtaxes on them, and that 
by this means the inequality between the ownership by cor- 
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have understood that 
detinition of net income applies 
only to that term as used in this section. and this section deals 
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porations and individua 
It can not 


Is is overcome. I 


be so, because that 


only with corporations which are organized for the purpose of 
| evading surtaxes, so the Senator can readily see that this 
; provision In ho wise affects the general subject of the cor- 
| boration owning these partially exempt securities free from all 


surtaxes. 


Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator there? 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly 
| Mr. NORRIS. I do not know whether there. would be any 
| objection to changing the general definition of net income ”™ 
|} or not, but I assume there would be. For the purpose of this 
section, suppose the Senator were the collector, and I the or 
j sanizer of a corporation, and he thought I had organize 
| corporation for the purpose of avoiding the law Whenever he 
wanted to apply section 220 to my corporation, he would con 
| sider ‘net income” as defined in that section. 
| Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And that is what this would mean If he 
ever undertook to consider a corporation that he thought was 


avoiding the law, he would apply the definition of “ net incom 
as found in this particular section 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Quite true. 
Mr. NORRIS Would not that meet it? 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It would meet it as to such 


corporation, but think of the thousands of banks in the coun 
try, the thousands of trust companies in the country 

Mr. NORRIS. As I said awhile ago, I do not know whether 
the general definition of net income ought to be changed or 
not. Iam assuming that the committee did not make a change 
in the general definition of “net income” for 
cient reasons. I do not know what they are. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I suggest that that has been done because 
there is a contract made between the Government and the pur- 
chasers of the bonds. 

Mr. NORRIS. 1 not mean to imply that anyone would 
change the contract as to these bonds, but we never did make 
a contract with any corporation providing that if it holds these 


good and suffi 


do 


bonds it could escape taxation altogether. That is not involved 
in the ownership of the bonds. 
Mr. SMOOT. As far as the normal tax is concerned, it is 


in the bill. 
Mr. NORRIS. 
that. 


Oh, yes; I anticipate nobody wants to change 


Mr. SMOOT. That is what applies to corporations. 
Mr. NORRIS. When we passed that law we had no provi- 


sion in it that any bank holding such securities would be exempt 
from paying any taxes whatever. We would not, in my jude- 
ment, violate any obligation to a bank or corporation if 
made a change in the definition of net income. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I want to say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that the law under which these obligations were sold 
specifically stated that they should not be tax exempt from sur- 
taxes, excess-profits taxes, and war taxes, but the law of 1921 
made them tax exempt when held by corporations. It is true 
that under the law there was an implication that certain taxes 
must be paid, and individuals paid them when they held those 
certificates ; but the corporations did not pay them. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is no doubt aware that the reason 
for the passage of that law was because of the fact that there 
was a normal tax of 124 per cent on corporations, and then 
when dividends were declared and taxes had to be paid on 
those dividends, that constituted a duplication of taxes. This 
provision was incorporated in the law to equalize the taxes that 
might fall upon them in that way. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask a question just for the 
purpose of: bringing out discussion. What would be the objec- 
tion to providing by law that a corporation holding Liberty 
bonds should be subject to the same kind of tax that the indi- 
vidual has to pay? Is there any reason why we should not 
enact that kind of law? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be double taxation. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. In the case of a corporation that 
railway securities, it pays an income tax under the 
cent provision and when dividends are distributed 
viduals they pay a tax again if their incomes run 
| higher brackets. Se we would have double taxation there. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why would it be double tax? I may be 
wrong. I am trying to get a little light. I would like to get 
this question settled so we will be sure to shw this one hole 


we 


holds 
124 per 
to indi- 
into the 
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Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator an amendment that he 
going to offer which will make it effective? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am going to offer no amend- 
ment as to this situation, but I think the method of taxing cor 
porations altogether should be reformed. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator will have an amendment 
will cover that feature and close up this loophole? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I hope to have an amendment 


is 


that 


that will enable us to reach this situation. 
Mr. NORRIS. I am very glad to hear the Senator say that. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I believe this section wil! be 


no more effective than the similar section which exists in the 
present law, because it all goes back to ‘the one question as to 
whether or not the corporation is organized for the purpose 
of evading surtaxes. He is a mighty dumb individual who can 
not evercome the alleged prima facie case ‘which this provision 
attempts to make out. I submit that such an individual is not 
entitled, except threugh a guardian, to have an meome of the 
magnitude that would authorize or warrant the formaticn of 
a corporation. ‘There is no danger that this section will ever 


| apply to anybody; because if a man is shrewd enough and has 


business acumen enough to accumulate a large income, he has 


| ability and acumen eneugh ‘to make a showing which will in 


actual fact overcome the terms of the section. Why can not 


a man organize a corporation for the express purpose of invest- 


ing and réinvesting his funds? Why should not any individual 
having property of various kinds organize a corporation for 
the purpose of easy distribution in the event of his death? 
They are lawful purposes. 

I submit that the reason why the present law has not been 
invoked, why it ‘has not been made to apply to such cases, is be- 
cause they were always able to show why they needed more 
money in the business, to show why they had a holding com- 
pany, to show why they had an investment company. I sub- 
mit that no intelligent person can furnish a case in ordinary 
business where a man would bring himself within the provi- 
sions of this section. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, for the purpose of getting light on that 


situation, suppose the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] 


and myself each owned $1,000,000 of Liberty bonds. I hope the 
Senator from North Dakota will not get excited about that sug- 
gestion. We-would have to pay quite an income. Suppose we 
organize a corporation. We state in the articles of incorpora- 


tion that it is organized for the purpose of holding Liberty 
bonds. I transfer my $1,000,000 of Liberty bonds to the cor- 


poration and he transfers ‘his $1,000,000 of Liberty bonds to the 
corporation and the corporation takes the $2,000,000 worth of 
Liberty bonds. That corporation would pay no tax. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I can not assume a case of that 
kind because the Senator from Nebraska and the Senator from 


| North Dakota are both very intelligent ‘men. 


nt <t nnd get the ‘taxes ‘that we ought to get. We have any 
other tax we want, but what is wrong about ‘saying directhy 
by statute that a corporation holding Liberty bonds shall not 
be required to pay a tax under the general law, tf you please, 
but that they shall pay a tax on those Liberty bonds the same as 
though they were an individual? Would ‘that be in violation 
of anv governmental question of honor or word that we have 

in i vay at any time by any statute that we have 

ed Would there ‘be anything unfair in that? 

Mir. JONES of New Mexico. The diffieulty in the situation 

is that we can not tax a corporation as an individual without 
glaring injustice. In many cases it can not be done, 
Would you tax a corporation on the amount of its income? 

\ir, NORRIS Oh, no. 

‘ir, JONES of New Mexico. What would be the basis? 

Mr. NORRIS I am speaking of Liberty bonds, which are 
free from normal taxes, and which become taxable under the 
] isi the law providing for surtaxes. What would be 

mg, if unything, if we provide in this law that a corporation | 
having Liberty bonds should pay taxes on them and that the | 
provision of the law applying to the individuals would likewise 

poiv to them? 
JONES of New Mexico, That the law applying to the in- 
dividual should apply to the corporation? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, 

Nir. JONES of New Mexico. Would the Senator have them 
pav tax on the amount of the income which they got from those 
bonds or that which they got from the general business? 

Mer. NORRIS. If an individual had $1,000,000 of Liberty 
houds, he could compute his tax without regard to any other 
income. It has nothing to do with any other ineome. He 
would pay a tax, according to the law, which increases as the 

ount of the interest increases. The rate of taxation in- 
crenses as the amount of the surtax increases. Why not do | 
that as to a eorporation? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The reasons are broad. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to know what they are. They | 
may be perfectly good. I do not see why we should not do it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In the first place, under the 
statute which authorized the issuance of these bonds there 

u provision that they should be exempt from normal 
LUNES, 

Mr. NORRIS. Then exempt your corporation from that tax. | 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The only tax we have on ‘the | 
corporation is the normal tax. 

Mr. NORRES. 1 understand that, but I am speaking of 
wheat we cauld do with the law. Why not do it ‘that way? 
I understand that they pay no ‘tax now, and in my judgment 
it is not right. 

Mir. JONES of New Mexieo. Would the Senator impose a 

rtax in addition to the normal tax? 

‘ir, NQRRIS. Let them pay the surtaxes just the same as 
] » or as the Senator does 

Mir. JONES of New Mexico. But at what rate? The Sen- | 
ator and I deubtless pay at different rates. The Senator may | 
be worth considerably more than I and his surtaxes are en- 
tirely at a different rate from those of one ‘with a lesser in- 
come. On what basis would the Senator have a graduated 
surtex upon these Federal securities? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would have that ‘based on the interest 
which the bonds brought in to the corporation. It is a eor- 
poration. It is like an individual ‘that owns ‘them. Suppose 


their interest coming from Liberty ‘bonds is $1,000,000 to the 
corporation. If I say to the Senator, “Your income is 
$1,000,000," -he can sit down with-a tablet and in ‘five minutes 


ligure out just what -his income tax would be. Why :not do 
the sume with a corporation? 
Mr. JONES of New Menieo. If the individual with no other 


income has $1,000,000 of Liberty bonds, he would ‘be taxed at 
nu different rate from one who had a larger income. 

‘Mir. NORRIS. -Certainly, he would. 2 understand that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I:am quite sure the very active 
mind of the Senator from Nebraska owill be able ‘to discover, 
on 2 little reflection, a number of reasons why that:could not ‘be 
qiaone 

What we are dealing with now is some sort of provision to 
prevent ecerporations from availing themselves of the fact of 
the incorporation in order to evade ‘surtaxes. I say, in all 
seriousness, that in my opinion ‘the ‘provisions of this bill, if 
enacted inte law, will have no greater effect in that direction 
than the present existing law; and ‘the present law ‘has ‘been 
a nullity in actual results. It sounds nice to put it in here; 
but as J said,iit is a mere excuse, a camouflage, so as to -evoid 
the necessity of taking held of the situation in some ‘other way 
and in some effective way. 


| 


| 


Mr. ‘NORRIS. If we are imtelligent men, and it is always 
possible to escape that provision of the law, this would be one 
way by which we could escape it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But the question whether the 
Senator would escape it there would ‘be, as the Senator has 
said, by stating in the articles of incorporation that the corpora- 
tien was organized for the purpose of holding Liberty bonds. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose we said in our articles of incorpora- 
tion that we organized the company for the purpose of invest- 
ing in securities, and we had no other preperty exeept the 
$2,000,000 worth of Liberty bonds in the corporation and thus 
escape the income tax entirely on those bonds. Suppose the 
provision that is proposed by the committee should be put on 
the statute books as a law, what then would happen to our 
corporation ? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Again I appeal to the intel- 
ligence of ‘the Senator from Nebraska. I can not conceive that 
any such corporation would be organized for investment pur- 
poses. 

Mr. NORRIS. Have not there been thousands of such corpo- 
rations organized? I have.no personal knowleiige of it, but I 
am informed in a general way from reading and talking, and I 
understand that there are thousands of such corporations iv 
existence right now and that they are paying no income tax. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Do they own nothing but Fed- 
eral bonds? 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘Practically nothing but Liberty bonds, They 
are organized for the purpose of doing ‘that, so I have been told 
and ‘so IT have read. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is information to me. I 
do not know of a single instance of the kind. But even in the 


hypothetical case the Senator would undoubtedly have some 
other ‘reason ‘beside that or could very easily join with his 
corporation some other business and invest something in a few 
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other securities and still evade. In the bald case stated by the 
Senator I am inclined to believe that kind of a corporation 
would be held abnoxious to the statute. I am inclined to think 
it would, but I am sure the Senator would not have to exercise 
his very critical mind long until he could do the thing in an- 
other way and put himself without the pale of the statute. 


Mr. NORRIS. I should like so to frame the statute that it 
could not be done. I am just as anxious as is the Senator to 
do that. Senators who are on the committee and who have 
given this matter so much study, it seems to me, ought to be 
prepared to submit an amendment to accomplish the object 


desired. If this will not do so, let us adept some provision that 
will, for it ought to be done. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 


Mexico yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think the statement made by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], as well as the statements which 
have been made by the Senator from New Mexico [|Mr. Jones} 
at various times, and also statements made by other Senators 
in discussing this proposition to-day and a few days ago might 
very properly convey the impression to the Senator from Ne- 
braska as well as to others that there were many evasions of 
existing law by the acquisition and holding of tax-exempt 
securities, Federal and State, or Federal, anyway, by corpora- 
tions, 

The Senator has argued as negativing the position or at least 
weakening the position of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
many tax-exempt securities, -instead of being held by indi- 
viduals, were being held by corporations, and the tax-exempt 
securities under the present law were being absorbed by large 
corporations for the purpose of avoiding the surtax and only 
paying the normal tax of 124 per cent. So I think the Senator 
from Nebraska is entirely warranted in assuming that that 
practice is very general. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I merely wish 
to say that while I do not believe this proposed statute will be 
effective, I see no harm in it. I favored increasing the penal- 
ties provided for in the section, and I think the amendment pro- 
posed by the majority of the committee ought to be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the next amendment passed over. 

The Reaping CLerk. The next amendment passed over is, on 
page 111, line 17——— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is impossible to dispose of 
that amendment during this afternoon. 

Mr. KING. What is the nature of the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. It relates to returns being made public records. 
Let us now proced with those amendments which will not lead 
to very much discussion. 

The PRESIDENT 
pissed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask that the next amendment, on page 
139, relative to the estate tax, may go over 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 

passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next 
170. That covers the gift 
that this afternoon. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I myself am very 
much in favor of the tax on gifts, and I am quite sure that 
Senators wish to discuss it when we come to it. I therefore 
think that the amendment concerning the gift tax had better go 
over as well as the preceding amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We shall probably have as much discussion 
on the gift tax amendment as we shall have on the estate tax. 
They should go over together. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are only a few million dollars involved. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Both amendments should go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The ameimlment 
passed over. 

Mr, SMOOT. The next amendment is on page 174, and it 
relates to a tax on telegrams and telephone messages. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment passed 
over will be stated. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 174, after 
line 21, to insert: 


The Secretary will state 


pro tempore. The amendment will be 


amendment will be 


amendment passed over is on page 
tax. I presume we may dispose of 


will be 
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AX N APH ELE I MES I 

Sec 100. There shal ‘ ad ‘ 1, collecte« i ! lieu 
of the taxes sed bb I “ t f 19 

(a) In the case of « h teles el ' ' h 
messace or conversation, wl I i Sf 
and for the trans < v han 14 3 
and not more th er ts ! e 
than 50 cents, a tax of 10 t => ‘ \ f 
such tax shall be required twithst ! ne tat f 
or mé persons are use th r 3 ~ 
or « t tier and 

(b) A tax equivalent » 10 per cent f ti v 
telegraph or telephe nt f } ‘ 
special service furnished i 5 si hal 
imount paid ach of 1 (1 
collection and disse nation of \ pr 
(2) in th conduct. tn nmon carric or tel. - é hone 
con pany f its busine as such 

(c) N tax s 1 e imposed und h etior . t 
received for ces rendered to the United Sta e 
or Territory or the Tiist t « Columbia I > exe ion 
under thi subdivision shall evider 1 it uch ra the 
commissioner, with the a roval of the Secreta ry vy re ation 
presc ribe 

(d) Under regulations prescribed by the commisstoner, with the 
approval of the Sccretary, fund shall made of the pro ti te 
part of the tax collected under subdivision (e) « 1) of sex 0 
of the revenue aet of 1918 on tickets or mileage books hased and 
only partially used before January 1, 1922 

Sree. 401. The taxes imposed y section 400 shall be paid by the 
person paying for the services or facilities rendered 

Sec, 402. (a) Each persen receiving any payments referred to in 
section 400 hall ecolleet the imount of the tax, if an imposed by 
such section from the person making such payments, and shal nake 
monthly returns under oath, in duplicate, and pay the taxes col 
lected to the collector of the district In which the principal office or 
place of business is located 

(b) Any person making a refund of any payment upon which tax 
is collected under this section may repay therewith the amount of the 
tax collected on such payment; and the amount so repaid may be 
credited against amounts included in any subsequent monthly return, 

(c) The returns required under this section shall contain such tin 
formation, and be made at such times and in such manner, as the 
commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may by regulation 


prescribe 


(d) The tax shall, without assessment by the commissioner or notice 
from the collector, be due and payab'e to the collector at the fi ao 
tixed for filing the return. If the tax Is not paid when due, there 
shall be added as part of the tax interest at the rate of 1 per cent a 
month from the time when the tax became due until paid 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. TI wish to ask the Senator from Ut: 
the committee unanimous in reporting this amendment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was not. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was nearly unanimous, I will say 
Senator. I forget the number of Senators who voted against it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state the situation with reference 
to that. I think the vote was partly made up of both sides 
of the committee: there was no division on party lines at all. 
Some of us who did not want the tax to remain were appealed 
to on the ground of the less of revenue and the necessity of 
keeping this tax in the bill for the purpose of preventing a def- 
icit. What was the chief argument that was advanced in the 
committee. There was no reason assigned why the tax should 
be retained on telegram and telephone messages and removed 
from other things exeept that it was said the Government 
needed the reverue and the committee had to find some source. 

Mr. SMOOT. The history of the matter is this: The 


ih was 


to the 


House 


eliminated the tax on telegrams and telephone messages: the 
Senate committee had no idea of inserting it until we feund 
that we were falling far short of raising revenue sufficient to 


pay the expenses of the Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How much revenue will it produce? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will produce $34,000,000 a year. I may add 
that it is an easy tax to collect and its administration is ex- 
| ceedingle simple. The money goes into the Treasury every 
month, and the tax falls only upon those who are able to pay 
it. The majority of the committee at least felt that if we had 
| to raise additional revenue there was not a tax that could 


| be more appropriately put back in the bill than the tax imposed 
} on telegraph and telephone messages, 
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believe that that is the best way to raise the desired 


0,000. It is a tax that is little felt and little complaint 
las been made of it. I recognize, however, that there has been 
} iwanda instituted to defeat this tax, as is the case with 
neurly every other tax imposed in the bill. I myself believe 
tl the dividends for the year 1924 of the telegraph companies 


aut least will be increased because of the telegrams which have 


been sent on items in this bill. For instance, the day after we 
d upon this amendment I received 502 telegrams protest- 
izainst the proposed tax, and every telegram was almost 
word for word like the first one I had received. 
i may add, Mr. President, that as to nearly every tax in this 
bill a propaganda has been started throughout the country 
for relief; but it is absolutely impossible to relieve 
é body of taxation. What the committee wants to do is to 
i? e taxes where they will do the least harm and impose 
the least burden upon those who have to pay them and at the 
same time provide the necessary revenue for the running ex- 
penuses of the Government. I think that the $34,000,000 which 
will be raised under this tax can be raised on companies and 
individuals that use the telephone and telegraph lines easier 
than from any other sours 
Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mtr, SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 
ir, DILL Does not the Senator think there is reason for 
making a difference and imposing a tax only on telegrams 
costing 50 cents or over; in other words, leaving telegrams in 
locn! communities affecting fruit and agricultural products and 
associations where they amount to 25 or 30 cents untaxed? 
Mr. SMOOT. It is a very small tax, I will say to the 
Senator 
Mr. DIL. It becomes quite burdensome in such communi- 
ties, and I wondered whether the committee had considered 
the question of not levying the tax upon telegrams costing less 
than 50 cents. 
Mr. SMOOT. We have followed the existing law exactly; 
we did not change the existing law. The provision reads: 
(a) In the ease of each telegraph, telephone, cable, or radio, dis- 
patch, message, or conversation, which originates within the United 
States, and for the transmission of which the charge is more than 


14 cents and not more than 50 cents, a tax of 5 cents. 


Mr. DILL. 
not 


I was wondering whether that provision might 
be stricken out of the bill. How much of the $34,000,000 


comes from that kind of a tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether the Treasury Depart- 
ment has kept those figures separate, but I will let the Sen- 
ator know just as quickly as I can find out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The tax von messages costing over 50 
cents is 10. cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the charge is more than 50 cents, the tax 


imposed is 1) cents. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am just trying to apply that in my own 
State. The rate to Tennessee before the act went into effect 
was 50 cents, and now it is 70 cents. 


Mr. SMOOT. That can not be on account of the tax. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Are the companies allowed to raise their 
rates? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They have not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not say that they have not: I do not 
know as to that. 

Mr. McKELLAR The charge has been 70 cents ever since 


the tax went into effect, whereas it was 50 cents previous to 


that time. 
Mr. SMOOT. If the charge was 50 cents before the tax 


went into effect, it should have been only 55 cents under the 
existing law, and under the pending bill that is what it would 
be. If there is any charge to exceed 55 cents, then whatever 
charge over and above that amount is made is due to the ac- 
tion of the company and not because of the tax which is im- 
posed, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, this is one of the nuisance 
taxes that, it seems to me, ought to be taken off. It is a tax 
on business, and while we are reducing taxes it does seem 
to me that we ought to reduce this particular tax. 

So far as propaganda is concerned, that does not make any 
difference with me, because everybody who has been here for 
any length of time knows that no one who is taxed likes it 
and, therefore, wherever they can use propaganda it is used 
at once; but this is a very, very great tax and it applies to 
everybody who uses telegrams. It is a very unpopular tax. 
Regardless of any propaganda I do not know of any one tax, 
perhaps with the exception of the tax on soda water and 


things of that sort, that is any more unpopular, so far as my 
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State is concerned. Regardless of party and regardless of 
faction and regardless of what business people are in, they 
are all opposed to this tax on telephones and telegrams, and 
I hope that we will follow the example of the House and 
leave out this tax. It ought to be left out. We ought to re- 
duce the taxes on the business men of the country and upon 
those who have to use telegrams, and I am going to ask for 
a rising vote on this amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, early in the session I offered a 
bill calling for the repeal of various excise taxes. My bill 
included the tax upon telegrams and telephone messages. I 
shared the views which have just been expressed by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar]. I think that so far as pos- 
sible every tax which is an impediment to business ought to 
be abolished. But, Mr. President, when the facet became ap- 
parent that the appropriations made by this Congress would 
inevitably produce a deficit, I felt that desires must yield to 
necessity, and accordingly I supported members of the Finance 
Committee in continuing certain excise taxes which under my 
bill would have been abolished. We are still paying war 
tuxes—and every possible effort should be made to relieve the 
taxpayers of the country of the heavy burdens from whieh they 
suffer. But when Congress passes appropriation bills carry- 
ing billions of dollars, then it must lay taxes to meet them. 
National honor is involved in such a course, and there is no 
alternative but to pay the debts we create. Undoubtedly this 
tax on telegrams and telephones is a tax on business, and one 
which should be repealed. But the bill as reported from the 
committee will fail to yield revenue sufficient to meet the ap- 
propriations which will be made before adjournment. In my 
opinion there will be from one to three hundred millions of dol- 
lars less revenue collected for thé next fiscal year under the bill 
before us unless supplemented by other sources of revenue than 
will be required to meet appropriations. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator reeall any revenue bill 


passed in the last score of years that ever produced less than 
was estimated before the passage of the bill? Have they not 
all produced more, and in the increasing progress and wealth 
of our country is it net perfectly natural that they should pro- 
duce more revenue than is estimated? 

Mr. KING. That is a question that may not be answered 
definitely “ yes” or “no.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Our experience in the past can be an- 
swered “yes” or-“‘no,” because I am quite sure that no rev- 
enue bill has ever produced less than it was estimated, at the 
time of the passage of the bill, that it would produce. 

Mr. KING. I think the Treasury, with the experience it has 
had and with its knowledge of the workings of the present law 
and with the expert actuaries and talent which it has, has 
been able to estimate pretty accurately what revenue will be 
derived from the bill before us. 

I might add, however, that there are some who think that 
the Treasury estimates are too high, and that the receipts 
from customs will suffer some diminution. It is possible that 
in some particular branches from which we now expect to 
obtain revenue there will be increases, but, at any rate, I think 
the experience of the department justifies the estimates which 
have been submitted, and with the knowledge that there will 
be a deficit it becomes imperative for Congress to find sources 
for revenue to meet our appropriations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me again, I recall that within the last two years, when it was 
recommended by the Treasury Department that we raise stamp 
taxes from 2 to 3 cents and put a tax of 2 cents on every bank 
check, on the ground that the Government would have a deficit, 
and an estimate was sent here by the Treasury Department, 
as I recall, of a deficit of $650,000,000, instead of a deficit and 
instead of there being a necessity for imposing these additional 
taxes there was an actual surplus of over $300,000,000, 

Mr. KING. I shall not now analyze the statement made 
by the Senator or the figures to which he refers, but I can only 
repeat what I have said concerning the certainty of a deficit 
if the program of the majority in Congress is carried out. 
Indeed, bills have been passed carrying tens of millions of 
dollars not contemplated by the Budget, and we know that 
there are bills now before us that call for considerably more 
than a billion dollars of appropriations beyond the Budget 
estimates. 

The McNary-Haugen bill calls for $200,000,000. The bonus 
bill, which was passed the other day and which fs not within 
the estimates of the Budget, will require $135,000,000 for the 
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next fiscal year. The bill which passed the Senate a few days 

0, known as the Bursum bill, will take from the Treasury 
at least $55,000,000 for the coming year. And the end is not 
in sight 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator recalls that, | 
as far as the bonus biil is concerned, it has been put off for 
four years. There will net be any bonus paid for four years, 

Mr. KING. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On its face it says three years, but they 
say that they can not possibly put it into effect before next 


January. 
so hear to 
Mr. 


That is not quite four years, to be sure, but it is 
it that we might as well count it that way. 
SMOOT. ‘The benus bill provides for those that die. 
McKELLAR. It provides for payment to the $50 men, 
those who never took any real part in the war, but it is only 
a very small amount—S$17,000 000 instead of $135,000,000. 

Mr. KING. Then there will be a large amount, estimated at 
$55,000,000, to be paid to the heirs or the estates of decedeuts 
within next year, aud many within 
the next year. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


the millions additional 
Over $100,000,000. 

Mr. KING. So that it nh estimated by the Treasury 
experts that we will have to appropriate approximately from 
$120,000,000 to 3135,000,000 fer the first year under the bonus 
bill. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
think 


bas bee 


SMOOT. One hundred and thirty-tive million dollars. 
McKELLAR. If that is the case, does not the Senator 
we are wasting time reducing taxes when there is going 


to be a deficit? 
Mr. KING. What we ought to do is to reduce appropriations, 
Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the Senater on that. 
Mr. KING. That is what some Senators have been trying 
to accomplish ever since the session began. In our opposition to 


appropriations I fear that we have offended 
and ineurred the hostility of many who have been 
demanding large sums from the Treasury. A bill is now pend- 
ing before a committee asking for an increase of $150,000,000 
in salaries for the employees of one particular branch of the 
Government, and in nearly every branch of the 
demands for increases are being pressed, When these demands 
come upon the floor of the Senate the opposition to the same 
is futile. 


our own col- 


lengues 
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of these businesses 


but, as the Senator frem Utah has sald 
what can we do about it? So much money has to be raised 
by these excise taxes if w exempt one < these artic! 
from taxation and put the tax somewhere else, immediate 
we will be met by a flood of protests from the other plnce 
where the tax is ir iposed. 

The selection of these subjects is more or les irbitrartl, 
made, I suppose. The conmmittee look over the field. and. as 
the senior Senator from Utah says, they impose the taxes 
where they think they can be most easily collect with the 
least burden and with a view to the yield of the x. So I 
am not prepared to vote against any of these ommend 
tions that the committee have made They hat viven the 
matter their best attention, and their selection has been 
made after expert advice, and generally after a knowledge 

| demonstrated by experience in relation to the same taxes, 

Much as I should like to relieve these various taxed peuple 
from their burdens, it would simply result in imposing them 
upon some other people Therefore, I am going to suppert 
the committee in most of these recommendation 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I regret that the committee 
has found it necessary to continue this tax. I have long be- 
lieved that a tax on telegrams and telephone messages is in 


Government | 


How can we expect to have a reduction in taxes when | 


we persist im passing appropriation bills in excess of the | 
Budget. 
Mr. President, finsterd of diminishing bureaus and Federal 


agencies we are increasing them: and, of course, that necessi- 
tates an increase in the personnel. So I say to my friend that, 
notwithstanding Our desire for tax reduction, it would be repre- 
hensible partisanship and it certainly would not be sound 
manship fer us to deliberately create a deficit. 
vote against these increasing appropriations; 


states- 
We ovnght to 


but, if notwith- 


standing our opposition, they still pass, then it would be rather | 


cowardly not to provide for them. 


the nature of a nuisance tax. I think the people of the country 
desire that this tax should be repealed, and that they expected 
it would be repealed. As expressive of my attitude wpen that 
matter, early last December I introduced a bill for the repeal 
of the tax. 

The body at the other end of the Capitel in its 


vetion abel- 

ished the tax on telegrams and upon telephonic messages. As 
I have said, I regret that the committee has thou it neces- 
Sary to restore the tax in the DILL I recogmize, of course, the 
exigencies of the Government, and the necessity for the raising 
of revenue; but I do believe that a tax of this kind upem com 
munications is an unfortunnte one. . : 
So, while ordinarily L shall support the eommittee in its 
action, and while I believe it has brought in a geod bill, I re 


gret to find myself in a position where I am compelled to dis- 


agree with the ‘committee. I shall therefore vote against he 
wmendment restoring the tax on telegrams and telephonic mes 
sages. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an inguir; 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I should be glad, as a member of the Finance 
| Committee, to have the Senator from Ohio point out seme 
other sources of revenue, because it seems certain that the 
| National Budget will not balance. The Senator certainly does 
| not want to have the credit of the country Impafred; he does 
not want ft to contract obligations and not meet them, so I 


Ll have voted against many appropriations, as have other | 
Senators, but they were usually passed; but if Congress con- 
tinues its policy of extravagant appropriations, then, much | 


us we may dislike it, we will face heavier texes er deficits 
whieh will have to be met by further borrowings by the Gevy- 
ernment. So we had better de the unpleasant thing new. If 
we are foolish enough to spend hundreds of millions more than 
we should, then we must be wise enough to levy the taxes 
necessary to meet our obligations. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have had the same ex- 


perience that. the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] cites | 


about several items upon which it is proposed to lay a tax in 
this bill. It seems that the tax on almost every article on which 
it is propesed to lay a tax is protested by these who have to 
pay it. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar] says that this 
tax upon telephone and telegraph messages is a nuisance tax 
Kvery tax a nuisance. I do net know why these taxes 
should be referred to especially as nuisance taxes, except thut 
they are paid by a large number of people. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the common aceeptation of them 
in the minds of the public. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know, and I suppose they refer to 
these things that they have to pay more frequently than other 
taxes as being more of a nuisance, but they are all nuisances, 
und they are all burdens. 

I have had many letters protesting against the tax pro- 
posed by the committee upon parts of automobiles, upon radio 
gts, and, indeed, upon almost every article on which the 
committee has proposed a tax. I sympathize with those 
people. 


is 


I would not want to pay these taxes if I were in any 


| travagant appropriations the Republican Party 
i shall be happy to join with him in exploring such potential 


ask in good faith wher 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. P 
fidence in the ability 


are we to get the needed revenue? 
resident, I have such wnhounded con- 
and high purpose of the Senator ant his 


associates on the committee that I am perfectly willing to 
| leave that to the Judgment of the committee. I think the 
erred in this particular, and I propose ta vote, and I hope a 
majority witll vofe as IT do, to instruct the committee to se ire 
some other source of revenue. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that he can not be 
more epposed to this tax than Iam? _ I introduced a bill at the 
beginning of the sessfon to abolish this tax, as well as practi 
cally all of the so-called nuisance or excise taxes; but when the 


Republican members of the committee recommended this tax, 
I supported them, because, examining the situation as best I 
could, I thought it was a choice of the two evils. If the Sena 
tor will indicate where we can raise the two or three hundred 
million dollars that probably will be necessary te meet the ex- 
is making, I 
fields. When he finds a Demecrat willing to cogtinue an uo 
desirable tax against his will to support extravagant appropria- 
tions of Republicans, then certainly such a Democrat has the 
right to ask Republicans to help get the revenue. 

Mr. WILLIS If I ean induce by friend, the Senator from 
Utah, to join with me in this vote, and do away with this tax, 
then I shall be very glad to take up with him the important 
question to which he has alluded. 

Mr. KING. I am not willimg to wait until then. I want 
the wisdom of the Senator now, because I am afraid that if 
we defer the suggestions of the Senator until after the vote 
we will find that they laek merit. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator was anxious to have the 
henefit of the wisdom to which he so joeasely refers, he should 
have conferred with the Senator from Ohio before he imposed 
this tax. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 


so 


Mr. President——~— 











The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Ohio yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Might we not easily arrange that by de- 
feating some appropriations for $33,000,000, and in that way 


obviate the necessity of raising this tax? 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Utah |Mr. Smoor] one question. If there had been no 
reduction in or repeal of any tax on amusements, would it be 
necessary to impose this tax on telegrams and telephonic 
messuges? I agree with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
DRANDEGEE] in being indisposed, except where some general 


principle of taxation is violated, to set up any opposition to 
these amendments suggested by the Senate Finance Committee, 
becuuse [ um sure they have all received the most mature and 


thorough consideration at their hands. But I do think 
that as a general thing it ought to be a settled principle of | 
taxation that the taxing of the productive business of the 


community should always be postponed to the taxing of amuse- 
ments, 


beverages and other soft drinks and carbonie acid gas; 
sion tux imposed by Title VIIL of the revenue act of 1921 so as 
to apply to admissions in excess of 50 cents; also the oceupa- 
tional tax on proprietors of circuses, theaters, and other public 
exhibitions. If all those taxes had been retained, would -it 
be to tax business in the form of telegraph and 
telephone messages at all? I do not know whether the Senator 
lias entered into a calculation sufficiently minute to enable him 
to answer that question. It seems to me it is an important 
question. 

Mr. SMOOT,. The provision repealing the tax on amuse- 
ments inserted by the House, involves about $33,000,000, about 
the sume amount as the revenue derived from the tax on tele- 
graph and telephone messages. 

This What the House committee had in mind, and also 
the Senate Finance Committee, in making that reduction: 
many parts of the country, particularly in the smaller towns 
in all the States of the Union, where moving-picture theaters 
have been established the rates of admission are 15 cents, 20 
cents, and 25 cents. They afford about the only amusements 
the people there have. 


necessary 


is 


In | 
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Those houses are taxed on their seat- | 


ing capacity, and other taxes are imposed, and the taxes have | 


been burdensome that of the houses 


close, 


The committee thought that this being about the only amuse- 


so many have had to 


ment the people in those little places had, they would relieve | 
them of that tax, where the admission was less than 50 cents. | 


The committee believed that in the cities where there are large 
buildings, electric lights. and music of the highest order, 


where | 


the prices of tickets range above 50 cents, the patrons of the | 


houses could well afford to pay a tax. The number 
poor people who go to picture shows the entrance pay of which 
is less than 50 cents is far, far, far greater than of those who 
use the telephone and telegraph lines. Upon these grounds the 
change Was made. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, it occurs to me that we ought to 
get rid of as many of these nuisance taxes as possible. This is 
“a penalty on business, really, and we ought to be encouraging 
business instead of discouraging it. The Senator from Utah 


of the | 


wanted to know where we would get the wherewith to meet the | 


other obligations. We can get that by cutting off the pension 
bill we passed the other day. 

The people of the country are very tired of paying taxes on 
telegrams and telephone messages. 
instrumentalities are necessary in order to carry on business. 
We have to communicate rapidly, and the public has thought 
that this Congress would decrease taxes and relieve them of as 
much of the little details and embarrassments and harassments 
as possible, and I hope this amendment will not be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, and a division has been demanded, 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to give notice now 
that I shall ask for a vote upon this amendment when the bill 
reaches the Senate. 

I have been requested to ask that the other items to be voted 
upon go over, and I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
temporarily laid aside in order that the Senator from Maine 
may call up the naval appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the revenue bill is temporarily laid 
aside. 


In the present day these | 
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NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the naval appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6820) 
making appropriations for the Navy Department and the 
naval service for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Seeretary will state 


| the pending amendment. 


The Reapine Crierk. The pending amendment is on page 
54, lines 1 and 2, where the committee proposes to strike 
out the words “at an actual expenditure of” and insert 


“when time and facilities permit, for,” so as to read: 


No part of the appropriations made in this act shall be available 
fur the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, foreman, 
or other person haying charge of the work of any employee of the 
United States Government while making or causing to be made with a 


| stop watch or other time-measuring device a time study of any job 
i notice that the House repealed the existing tax on cereal | i 

io 
the admis- | 


any such employee between the starting and completion thereof 
f the movements of any such employee while engaged upon such 
work; nor shall any part of the appropriations made in this act be 
available to pay any premiums or bonus or cash reward to any em 
ployee in addition to his regular wages, except for suggestions result 
ing in improvements or economy in the operation of any Government 
plant; and that no part of the moneys appropriated in each or an; 
section of this act shall be used or expended for the repair, purchas: 
or Aacquirement of any article or articles that, at the time of the pro 
posed repair, purchase, or acquirement, can be manufactured or pro 
duced in each iny of the Government navy yards of the United 
States, when time and facilities permit, for a sum less than it can be 
purchased or acquired otherwise. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I 
of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The ReADING CLERK. Beginning with the words “and that” 
in line 20, page 53, the Senator from Tennessee proposes ian 
amendment, so as to read: 


or 


offer a substitute for the amendment 


The Secretary will state 


and that no part of the moneys appropriated or made available fo: 
the Naval Establishment shall be used or expended for the repair, pu: 
chase, or acquirement, by or from any private contractor, of any naval 
machinery, article, or articles that, at the time of the pro 
purchase, or acquirement, can be repaired, manufacture: 
or produced in each or any of the Government navy yards or arsenals 
of the United States, when time and facilities permit. 


Mr. KING. 1 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As the Chair understands 
this is an amendment offered to the committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. No; as T understand ft, it is offered by the Sen 
ator from Tennessee fo the text. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer it as an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment on page M4. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What is the point of order? 

Mr. KING. The point of order is that it changes existing 
law and involves expenditures for which no estimate has been 
made, because obviously it would increase the expenditure 
It has not been estimated for by the Budget. and it has not 
been reported by any standing or select committee of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opin 
ion that the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
is not an amendment to the committee amendment, and is 
not in order until the committee amendments are disposed of 

Mr. McKELLAR. With that understanding, I will offer ii 
immediately upon the disposition of the committee amen 
ments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will agaii 
state the committee amendment. 

The ReApInG CLERK. On page 54, lines 1 and 2, strike ou! 
the words “at an actual expenditure of" and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “when time and facilities permit, fer,” so 
as to read: 


vessel, 


posed repair, 


raise a point of order against that amend 


That no part of the moneys appropriated in each or any section » 
this act shall be used or expended for the repair, purchase, or acquire 
ment of any article or articles that, at the time of the proposed re 
pair, purchase, or acquirement, can be manufactured or produced in 
each or any of the Government navy yards of the United States, when 
time and facilities permit, for a sum less than it cau be purchased or 
acquired otherwise, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair calls the atten- 
tion of the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lovoe] 
te the amendment, as it was passed over at his suggestion. 

Mr. LODGE. There is a committee amendment at that point, 
which was passed over, to insert the words “when time 
facilities permit.” My amendment was a substitution of differ- 
ent Ismguage for the words beginning “for a sum less than it 
can be purchased or acquired otherwise.” 

I am inclined think that the provision as it ineor- 
porated in the bill is more stringent in the limits placed upon 
the terms of purchase than my amendment would be. The 
words I propose are “a sum in excess of the actual cost of labor 
and material and 10 per cent added.” The language as it 
stands reads “for a sum less than it can be purchased or ac- 
quired otherwise.” That puts no restriction whatever, if the 
law is enforced. That means, no matter what the difference is, 
no matter how small it may be, that it must go to the navy yard 
in preference to a private bidder. 

I offer the amendment. I think I am opposed to the amend- 
ment offered by the committee, because I have been trying for 
many years to secnre some provision which would enable us to 
do in a navy yard some of the work that can be done there per- 
fectly well for the service in the way of furnishing supplies, 
preventing in that way the constant alteration in the number 
of men employed, which is very undesirable, and also giving 
the yard enough work to enable it to maintain its organization. 

Mr. WATSON, Let me ask the Senator what effect would the 


to is 


adoption of his amendment have on the private shipbuilding | 


yards? 


Mr. LODGE. It would be very slight. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts just exactly what his amendment is. 
Mr. LODGE. The House language is “a sum less than it | 


can be purchased or acquired otherwise. 
Mr. McKELLAR. 
words. 
Mr. LODGE. 


That where the Government has facilities for the manufacture 
repair of any article part of the moneys herein appropriated 
shall be used for the purchase or repair of such articles by private 
manufacture at a sum in excess of the actual cost of the labor 
material and 10 per cent added. 


Yes: and to substitute the words— 


ho 


ana 


That would put a definite limit on it. The reason why I 
have taken this up, as I started to say, is that I think it is 
very important to keep the organization of the yards and 
the arsenals, even though it is only a skeleton organization. 
Nothing can be more uneconomical than to close down the 
navy yards and the arsenals, and have it necessary, in the 
case of war or emergency of any kind, to reorganize and get 
2 new untrained force of men to fill the places. We ought 
to keep a skeleton organization in every one of our Govern- 
ment factories, if we may call them such—navy yards and 
arsenals. They ought not to be allowed to dissolve. We 
suffered sorely from that condition at the time of the war. 
We were driven to get everything at once owing to the 
pressure of war conditions and therefore were compelled 
to go to private concerns with no real competition. We were 
at the mercy of all who sold articles used in the Navy or 
materials furnished the Army. 

I think it is true economy to keep these great organiza- 
tions at least on a working basis. I do not mean to keep 
them always fully supplied with work, which would be im- 
possible, nor do I desire to interfere with private yards 
unduly. This plan would not compel the building of large 
ships at all, but when there is small work to be done, work 
not requiring very great expenditures, there would be. an 
opportunity to have it done in the yards and the arsenals. 
I do not believe there is any danger to the private organiza- 
tions at all Whatever work would be taken over under this 
provision would not cripple the private organizations. 

The fact is that we find here and there an officer in command 
of a navy yard who is anxious to do the best possible for the yard 
and keep it as nearly as possible in zood working condition. 
But the Department of the Navy—and it is true also of the 
Army bureaus—for some teason are all averse to giving any 
work to the Government yards. They try in every way possible 
to avoid giving the work to the yards. They always desire to 
have it done by private concerns. The result is that it costs 
the Government a great deal more in the end. They run the navy 
yard, or the arsenal, as the case may be, down to the lowest 
possible point and in some cases close them altogether. Just to 
that extent they relieve the private yards of competition. It 
takes away all possible control, and ne form of legislation that 
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and | 


The Senator prepoeses to strike out those | 


or | 
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we have ever had about it has been suflicient to bring them to do 
what I think it is their duty to do. They always find some 
clause or some wording under which they can escape. Vor some 


reason the bureaus here in Washington do not desire to have any 
work done at the yards. I think it fs a great pity to reduce 
the yards to that point. It leads to very great expense on the 


part of the Government. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator is a 
|} member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and I would like 
to ask him if that committee has considered general legisla- 
tion requiring the work of the Navy to be done in the navy 
| yards? 
| Mr. LODGE. We have had bills of that sort before us for 
many yeurs. I do not know about this year, because I have 
been unable to attend the Naval Affairs Committee meetings 
on account of pressure of work before other committees. The 


| question has been before us for years, and we have attempted 
to get some work done in the navy yards for the Navy and in 
the arsenals for the Army. But no matter what legislation we 
adopt, no attention has been paid to it by the various bureaws. 
They manage to escape it in some way. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think we have always tried to 
put such provisions on an appropriation bill. 


Mr. LODGE. Yes. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. It seems to me that we ought 
to have general legislation under which the work should be 


required to be done in the navy yards. It could be worked out 
in good shape in that way instead of trying to put the provision 


}on an appropriation bill, because we are handicapped in doing 


| that by questions of order, and we can not employ just the 
| language that we would like to. 
Mr. McK ELLAR. tut this amendment is in order 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not suggesting that it is 
not, but the chances are that this legislation will net be effec- 
| tive, as the Senator suggests. They will try in different ways 


to evade or get around it, I fear. 

Mr. LODGE. 1 quite agree with the Senator. If we could 
have general legislation on the subject, it would be very im- 
portant and very valuable, but the difficulty is to get it enacted. 
We ean get something through by incorporating some provision 
| of this sort in the naval or Army appropriation bill. We have 


| done it from year to year, but we have never yet gotten any 
| thing that the bureaus or the departments would pay any 
attention to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
| chusetts yield? 

| Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I want to make a point of order against the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts I 


knew that he has just stated, as has also my friend the Senator 
from Tennessee, that the amendment is not subject to a point 
of order. Of course, I can not take the Senator from the floor 
to make the point of order, but I would like to make it and 
then the Senator can discuss it. 


Mr. LODGE. But this provision comes over in the House 
text. 

Mr. KING. But not the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. No. It has been held again and again that 
where the House puts in such legislation it is subject to 


amendment in the Senate. If the Senator will look at the deci 
sions of Vice President Marshall he will find it fully covered 
there. 

Mr. KING. 
new legislation 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In order that the Chair may 
fully ungerstand the matter, the Chair would like to inquire of 
the Senator from Massachusetts at just what point he desires 
to insert his amendment. Evidently the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has used a copy of the bill that is not paged as is the 
copy of the bill which the clerks have at the Secretary’s desk. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator wants his amendment at the 
close of the bill instead of on page 51, as his printed amend- 
ment states. 

Mr. LODGE. It should be inserted on page 53. The amend- 
ment was prepared on the basis of the House print, which is 
not paged as is the Senate print of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator's 
amendment is to be inserted at the end of the bill? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. I am looking fer just the point where it 
should come In. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I believe it should come in after the word 
“plant,” on page 53, in line 20. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; that is where it should go in. 


What I had in mind was this: I think this is 





proposed 


ee 
a nn EEE 


I only 


want to point out, as of course we all know, that the working- 
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men tuke great interest in these provisions, but it has ap- 
pealed to me chiefly because I think it is a great mistake in 
economy and in having a suitable and proper Navy to allow 


the departments to prevent the carrying out of the will of | 


Congress as expressed over and over again in such provisions. 


Mr. McKELLAR., Mr. President—— 
Mr... KING. May I state my point of order? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the 


Senator from Utah to state his point of order. 


Mr. KING. I make the point of order against the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts for the rea- 
sou, first, that it is new legislation, general legislation upon 


an uppropriation bill; and particularly is it general legislation 
Where, as in line 6, the words “10 per cent added” are jro- 
That 


posed is a general legislative declaration which is in 
contravention of existing law. It is more than a limitation. 


It becomes a part of the substantive law of the Government. 

I make the further objection to the proposed legislation, 
Mr. Vresident, for the reason that it involves an expenditure 
Which has not been estimated for by the Budget 
hus not been recommended by one of the standing committees 


Bureau, and ,; 


or any special committee of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, [ may say a word in regard | 
to the point of order. Of course, this is general legislation ; 
there is no doubt about it. It makes no appropriation, how- | 


ever, but simply provides for the method in which appropria- 
tions made elsewhere in the bill shall be expended. This is 


general legislation coming over from the House of Representa- | 


tives 


It is, therefore, in order, and we may make any amend- | 


ment to it we choose. The President pro tempore will find, if 
he has not examined the precedents already—as I am sure 
he has—-that that has been clearly decided. I remember | 
several decisions about it which were made by former Vice 


President Murshall, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 


that, inasmuch us the amendment is germane to the provisions | 


of the House bill, it is not new legislation in the sense of the 
rule to which the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] refers, and the 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. HALE. 
last year the following language was included: 


ind that no part of the moneys appropriated in each or any section of | 


this act shall be used or expended for the purchase or acquirement of 


any article or 


articles that, at the time of the proposed acquirement, 
ean be manufactured or produced in each or any of the Government navy 
vards of the United States, when time and facilities permit, for a sum 


than it can be purchased or acquired otherwise. 


his yveur the House of Representatives has changed the word- 
ing of the law by adding the words “ repair, purchase, or” 
“at an actual expenditure of,” so that the language of the House 
bill reads: 


and that no part of the moneys appropriated in each or any section of 
this act shall be used or expended for the repair, purchase, or acquire- 
ment of any article or articles that, at the time of the proposed repair, 
purehase, or acquirement, can be manufactured or produced in each or 
any of the Government navy yards of the United States at an actual ex- 
vonditure a sum less than it can be purchased or acquired other- 


of 


Wise, 


The committee went over this matter very carefully and they 
reported out the amendment which is in the pending bill. The 
committee left in the new wording which the House had inserted 
in regard to repairs and purchase, but they crossed out the 
words “at an actual expenditure of” and inserted the words 
“when time and facilities permit, for,” the wording which has 
during the last few years always been in the language of this 
law. We thought that with the words “ when time and facilities 
permit, for” left out the Navy would be seriously crippled by 
the House language. 

The vessels of the United States are scattered all over the 
world. When repairs have to be made on these vessels or when 
new articles have to be purchased unless the language “ when 
time and facilities permit, for” is included in the bill, the 
Nuvy would have to send those vessels to navy yards for the 
repairs or delay them wherever they might be situated until 
some article required could be sent from the yard regardless 
of the delay or waste of time to the ship and the Navy must get 
un estimate from the navy yards—yes, from each and every 
navy yard—to determine whether or not the article and the re- 
pairs could be made cheaper at the navy yards than by private 
parties. This House provision might entail the holding up of 
a ship for any length of time while its officers were waiting 
to find out whether a navy yard could manufacture the article 
or make the repairs cheaper than the private party could do. 
It would undoubtedly tie up the ships of the Navy. Therefore 





Mr. President, in the naval appropriation act of | 


and | 


the committee has decided to put back the words “ when time 
and facilities permit, for.” 


The amendment which has been offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Lopae.] 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, before the Sen- 
ator proceeds, will he permit a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This seems to be rather an 
unusually broad provision. It affects not alone the ships of the 
Navy but, it seems to me, it affects every activity of the Navy 
that can be cared for by the navy yards or the arsenals. The 
bill provides— 
and that no part of the moneys appropriated In each or any section 
of this act shall be used or expended for the repair, purchase, 
acquirement of any article or articles— 


or 


It does not make any difference whether they are articles 
for ships or for the building of a dry dock. 

Mr. HALE. No; it means any article that is used for the 
Navy. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Or for a central power plant or 
any activity or improvement in connection with the navy yards. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from Maine will yield to 
me, I desire to ask why should not that be so? The Govern- 
ment expending, as is proposed, this large sum of money, why 
should it not be required to use its own facilities? 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I desire to say 
that the provision is limited entirely to what can be produced 
in the navy yards. It is not pretended that they can produce 
wheat in the navy yards. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
the limit? 

Mr. LODGE. The provision refers only to articles that can 
be produced in navy yards. That is a restriction? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. For instance, it might apply to 
the building of a power-plant extension and the various articles 
that go to make up such an extension. It is contemplated that 
they shall be made in the navy yards of the country. I am 
not saying that I am opposed to it, but I am simply asking so 
as to obtain information. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Washington is right. It 
applies to everything which may be produced in the navy yards. 

Mr. LODGH. Everything which can be made in navy yards; 
ves. I do not think it would apply to buying bricks. There 
are a great many things alluded to which can not be made 
in navy yards, and they are excluded. 

Mr. HALE. For instance, Mr. President, I was talking witi: 
one of the officers of the Bureau of Yards and Docks to-day 


No; but the question is, What is 


| and he told me that in the navy yards of the country it would 


es 


be possible to manufacture the parts of an automobile. There- 
fore, under this amendment if that could be done, we should 
have to buy our automobiles and have our automobiles manu- 
factured in the navy yards of the country, and no one would 
want to see that happen. 

Mr. LODGE. That is a part of the amendment which the 
committee has not amended. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Have they facilities for the building of 
automobiles in navy yards? 

Mr. HALH. They have facilities that could be used for that 
purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think that the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks is correct in his contention at all. 

Mr. HALE. That was simply used as an extreme illustra- 
tion. The amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
seems to me really to be fully as objectionable as the House 
amendment to the law of last year. It is not in any way 
feasible to manufacture any article at the cost of the labor 
and material and 10 per cent additional.. The overhead in an 
ordinary private business would reach up to between 40 and 
50 per cent, I understand, and private industry simply could 
not compete with navy yards if the yards did net have to allow 
anything for profit and did not have to allow anything for 
forfeiture in case they did not complete their contract. It 
would give the navy yards a tremendous advantage over 
private manufacturing concerns. It Seems to me if the amend- 
ment should be adopted private concerns would have prac- 
tically no chance to compete. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I wish to say in 
regard to the question of overhead, overhead is calculated in the 
navy yard and is what makes the cost so great that they can 
not compete with outsiders. The overhead that is caleulated 


in the navy yards is calculated on things that have to be done 
whether there is a navy yard operating or not. 
Mr HALE, Not always. 


i924 


Mr. LODGE. We can not get rid of the marines; we can not 
get rid of the guns; we can not get rid of many other things, 
They all have to be previded for. When the Navy Department 
calculates it calculates in such a way that it is impossible for 
the navy yards to bid in competition with any private concern. 

Mr. HALE. There a certain overhead percentage, Mr. 
President, that has to be carried on at all times in the navy 
yards, and the Senator is quite right in taking that into con- 
sideration. However, all questions of power to be used, of trans- 
portation, of repairs to tools, and of leave and holiday pay 
have to be taken into consideration in the overhead charges. 

Mr. LODGE. They can not both count them in and count 
them out. The Senator began by describing the advantage 
which the navy yard had because it had no overhead. 
says there is a great deal of overhead counted in. 
ments can not apply. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator 
overhead in the navy yards. 

Mr. LODGE. No; on the contrary, the Senator from Maine 
said there is no overhead and I have been contradicting that 
from the beginning. 

Mr. HALE. I said the Senator’s amendment made no refer- 
ence to overhead, but only to an additional 10 per cent, when 
private individuals have to have from 40 to 50 per cent. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the 10 per cent profit covers the over- 
head. I care very little about that amendment, however. I 
think that is included now in the House provision better than 
i have covered it; but I do object in the strongest way to the 
umendment of the committee. The amendment of the commit- 





————— 


is 


sjoth state- 


is the one who said there is no 
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haps the most eflicient organization to be found in any navy 
yard in the United States. I am told that there they have 
performed one or two jobs for less than they could have been 
performed in private yards. 

Mr. LODGE. I can show 
kind in the Boston yard. 
and well run. The trouble is not there. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President) there was evidence before 
the House committee in regard to one contract that cost $400,000 
more than the estimate. 

Mr. KING. And the Government had to pay it 

Mr. OVERMAN. And the evidence shows that 
eral rule, 

Mr. LODGE. That what the department will tell you 
until you look into the matter yourself, and then you will find 


the Senator several of that 
The mavy yards are well organized 


Cuses 


it is the gen- 


is 


| that there is a good deal of variance. 
Mr. OVERMAN, This was an expert who was testifying 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me 
I am a little surprised that the Senator from Massachusetts 


tee is simply another method of avoiding carrying out the | 
intent of Congress. The provisions for emergency purchases, 


i think, are ample in every way and provide for ships when 


they are away from their home ports and away from the 
United States in order to enable them to buy coal in an 
emergency or buy anything else. 

Mr. HALE. Where are there any such provisions in the 
pending bill? 

Mr. LODGE. They are not in this bill, but I think the 
Senator will find them in the general laws in regard to pur- 


chases by naval vessels. 

Mr. HALE. I know of no such provision in the laws. 

Mr. LODGE. I can find them: I have seen them many times, 
and under them if a ship is abroad it may buy in a foreign 
port coal or oil as the case may be. The point is that if the 
‘time and facilities permit” are included there will 
never be a boat made in a navy yvard. Anything that can be 
bought outside will be bonght outside. and just so surely as 
that policy is continued, in the end we are going to destroy 
the navy yards. We will get rid of the best men and destroy 
the yards, That is what I am interested in. I want, if L can, 
to induce the Navy Department and the War Department—1 
apply the same principle to both of them—to give the navy 
yards and the arsenals something to do to keep up their organi- 
zations. It is easier to buy from an outsider, of course, 
in the very unlikely cause where an outsider makes an article 
more cheaply LT want him to have the opportunity to sell. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
vield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts before he resumes his seat what penalties are to be at- 
tached, or what guaranties are to be given, to compel the per- 
formance by the navy yards of their obligations; that is the 
bligations arising under the contracts to build or repair? 

Mr. LODGE, That is one of the standing objections made by 
the bureaus of the Navy Department here. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that it was admitted 
upon the floor the other day. when we were considering a bill 
dealing with the Shipping Board, that in a number of instances 
where estimates had been furnished upon which contracts were 
awarded to navy yards the cost was several hundred thousand 
dollars above the estimates, and the Government was compelled 
to meet the losses, There no obligation to keep the cost 
within the estimate as I understand the proposition of the 
Senator. ° 

Mr. LODGE. There are very few of those cases. I have 
been through them all, and there are a great many cases where 
they have been several hundred thousand dollars below. If 
the Senator will investigate the case of the Leviathan and its 
repairs down in Virgina, he will find that the work cost a good 
deal more than the estimates of some of the navy yards. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I do not know as to that. 

Mr. LODGE. I examined those with a great deal of care. 

Mr. KING. Let me strengthen the argument of the Senator 


words 


is 


by calling his attention to Mare Island, where they have per- 


and | 


Maine | 


should direct any criticism against naval officers or the Navy 
Department. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not lodge 
I lodged it against the bureaus 
general policy of the department If the Senator had had the 
somewhat elaborate experience that I have had, and had a 
navy yard in his own State, he would have found out about it. 
I have had to find out. I have had to know. 

Mr. KING Of course, T would not be unfair enough to sug 
gest that the fact that there is a yard in the Senator’s State 
prompts his zeal in urging this amendment. 


officers 
and the 


it against the naval 
in the department 


Mr. LODGE. I have represented that State and that yard 
for a good many years. It is not anything new to me: but I 


have been trying to get the use not only of the navy yards but 
of some of the arsenals, because I think it is a great mistake 
to let them run down. If [ had to write that here myself I 
should not achieve anything. There comes along this old claim 
about its being impossible to send the to the navy 
yards. Of course, it is impossible to send a vessel that is in 
Hong Kong to be repaired in a navy yard, and that is not ex- 
pected. All that I am trying toe do and all I hope to do is to 
get some effort on the part of the bureaus and the departments 
to have their navy yards and arsenals work their men as much 
as they reasonably can be worked in order to keep their organ- 
izations together. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
Maine vield to the Senator from lowa? 

Mr. HALE. IL wanted to ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
a question 

Mr. BROOKHART. Very well. 

Mr. HALE. the Senator from Massachusetts think 
that there is a disposition on the part of the officials of the 
Navy not to use the navy yards? 

Mr. LODGE. Except in the case of officers In command of 
navy yards, I think that is the whole policy of the department, 
and has been for years, 

Mr. HALE. And dees the Senator think the poliey of the 
department as far as possible, to cut down the number of 
men that are in the yards? 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is the policy of the department. 
I think it is the policy of the department to throw the work into 
private yards as much as they possibly can, 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kryej has taken 
the ground that we have more men at work in the navy yards 
than we should have and that the number should be cut down. 
I have never seen anything that led me to suppose that the 
officers of the Navy Department wanted to cut down the work 
that is done in the yards. My general impression has been that 
they want to increase it as much as possible. 

Mr. LODGE. Some do, as I have just stated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if that is the case, why ob- 
ject to this amendment? 

Mr. HALE. Purely as a matter of expense and interference 
with the efficiency of the Navy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think I can show in a few moments, 
when the Senator gets through, that it is not a question of ex 
pense ; it is a question of desire. 

Mr. HALE. It is absolutely a question of expense in this 
case. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
Maine yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. On the proposition of cost, the showing 
of Admiral McVey is distinctly that it can be done cheaper in 


vessels 


the 


Senator from 


ay ON 


is, 


the Senator from 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I have sat upon this committee ever sin 
I have been in Congress, about 14 years now, and there has 
been a continuous warfare on the part of the Navy Department 
on amendments similar to the one offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts and similar to the one that has been offered by 
me. There can not be any other interpretation put upon their 
action in fighting these amendments, in demanding the power 


fo give out the work to private enterprise, other than the 
fact that they desire to do it. Why that is no one knows. It 
j may be easier; it may be along the lines of least resistance; 


but that sort of a feeling ought not to animate the department, 
in my judgement. It seems to me it should be the pride of the 
departinent not only to do this work at the navy yards, but to 
see to it that it is done there cheaper than private firms can 
do it. 

Mr. 


“uns 


LODGE. 
way 


Mr. President, I do not want to be unjust in 
Mr. McK ELLAR, I do not, either. 

Mr. LODGE. I want to say to the Senator that I have known 
many in command of yards who have done their very 
best to get all the work for the yards that they could. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Ob, I am sure of that. 

Mr. LODGE. My blame comes on the organization of the 
epartment. I have been familiar with it for many years, and 
they have been alike. They have thrown every obstacle 


1; eo 
oncers 


7 
Bi 


all 
they could in the way of letting the bavy yards do any outside 
work. 
Mr. McKELLAR. I can speak only for the 14 years that I 
have been in but during that 14 years the de- 
partinent has uniformly put every obstacle it could in the way 


the Congress, 


| of having the work done in the navy yards, though it comes 


he navy vards than in the private shops. Sometimes they can 
do it quicker, but not cheaper. 

Mr. HALE. If repairs ean be made in the Government yards 
instead of the private yal they will be made there, unless, 
on aceount of difficenlity that the ship may have in getting to 
the vard or on aceount of unnecessary delay, it is found better 
to « iW private parties 

Mr. BROOKHART. One*trouble about that is that when 
that “ time-and-facilities ” proposition is in there they will wait 
in reli ins. for instance. until t] fiscal year is so nearly 
out th it in not he done, and then let it to somebody who 
will do it in a shorter time, and make the claim that the “ time 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is assuming that their policy is not 
oO 2 e if fo the vurds. 

| BROOKTAR' I think the Senator from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. Lover} has correctly nted the policy in that respect 
‘They avoid ) this in the navy-yard shops al let it out to 
private parties whenever they can 

Mr. HALE. ‘The department assures me that such is not the 
cuse, and tl hould this amendment go in ould cost a 

reat deal of money to the Navy and tie up the shiy the 
Nat ind L hope very much that the amendment will not be 
wdopted 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, this issue is very simple. 
‘The Government has invested an enormous sum in the various 

vards and arsenals of the country—the navy yard at 
lortsmouth, the navy yard at Boston, the navy yard at New 
York, the navy yard at Philadelphia, the navy yard at Wash- 
ington, the navy vard at Norfolk, the navy yard at Charleston, 
the navy vard at Mare Island, the mavy yard at Puget Sound, 
and there are quite a number of arsenals in addition. lnor- 
mous sums have heen spent to build these navy yards. Enor- 

IS Sums are being constantly spent to keep them up. Look 
at pages 37 and 38S of the bill and you will see the amounts 
that are being expended this year for repairs and improve- | 
ments. Then, after we get them, the remarkable situation 
eccurs that the Senator from Massachusetts has so well de- 
seribed. that the Navy Department at once has its work done 
net in these yards and arsenals that have been built at such 
enormous expense and that are being kept up at such enormous 


expense but in private yards. 


yards and its repairs made in private yards, and, I have 
coubt in the world, at very greatly increased prices 

That is a remarkable situation. It seems to me that the 
Navy Department, instead of undertaking in every way to 


thwart the Congress in having these repairs and improvements 


inade in pavy yards, ought to help their own navy yards. They 
ought to take pride in their own navy yards. They ask Con- | 
‘ess every year for these enormous appropriations to keep 


up these navy yards, and then, after they get them, they do not 
want to use them for the legitimate purposes of the Navy. 


Mr. LODGE Mr. President-—— 
Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 
Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will yield to me a moment—of 


eCourse, the 


if navy yards could not make certain articles 
cheaper than they are made outside,'there would be no epposi- 


tion to this legislation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course 

Mr. LODGE. The opposition springs from companies who 
think they are likely to be damaged in their business by the 


competition of the yards. I doe not think they will be hurt at 
all, but that is what they fear. They would net fear it if the 
production of the Navy were more expensive. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is absolutely right about it. 
It is net the fear on their part that the navy yards will charge 
more, and that they can do the work cheaper for the Govern- 
ment, but.it is the fear on their part that the navy yards can 
do it cheaper; and, as we know, they can do it cheaper. 

As » matter of fact, Mr. President, we have these organiza- 
tions there. We have to keep them there. 
them there 
need in war 


time, but we have to have skeleton 


It has its vessels built in private | 
no 





We should keep | 
. . . | 
not full, complete organizations such as we would | 
organizations | 


in every instance and asks for appropriations to keep up the 
navy yards. 
It is just past my understanding why it ig that the Navy 


Departinent is willing to take such a course Here it comes 
and asks us to keep up all these various navy yards all up and 
down the Atlantic coast and two on the Pacific coast and one 
in Hawaii. The department wants to keep them up; yes. It 
Wants to have them improved; yes. It wants appropriations 
to keep them going; yes. But it does hot want to do its work 


there. I can not understand the department’s attitude. 
Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee vield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. ODDIE. H the 
yards? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. ODDIE. 


as Senator visited the various navy 


Oh, I have visited a number of them; yes. 
Is not the Senator aware of the fact that there 


| is a great deal of work being done in these navy yards every 


day—technical work, 
things of that kind? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. If I were not familiar with it and 
if I did not know something about it I should not be on my feet 
talking about it. 

Mr. ODDIE. I think the Senator is making 
broad and unqualified statements. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and they 
nents, too. 

Mr. ODDIE. The Senator is not qualifying his statements, 
because he admitted just a moment ago that a great deal of 
work is being done in the navy yards; and on the other hand 
he says—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes: and it ought all to be done there. 
I say that with all the navy yards we have we ought to have 
all of our work done there when time and facilities permit. 

Mr. HALE. Regardless of eost? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, the Senator need not bother about 
the cost. The cost is less in the navy yards than the cost of the 
same work in private establishments. That has been demon- 
strated both in the Navy and in the Army time and again. 
Why, that argument has been made steadily during the 1+ 


the building of turbines, and all sorts of 


some pretty 


are very correct state- 


| years I have been in the Congress: “®h, it is cheaper to have 
' the work done in private establishments.” 


there. Unless some such provision goes into this bill we all 
know that the Navy Department is not going to keep those 
organizations in the various navy yards. It is going to give | 
What work it has to private companies wherever it can. ‘To 
inv mind it is a marvelous proposition that the Navy Depart- 
ent asks for the expenditure of these enormous sums for navy 


yards all along our coast and in Hawaii, and then blandly comes 


forward and says, “ Give us the power to let out our work to 
private cancerns.” 

Mr. ILALE. Mr. President, why does the Senator say that the 
Navy wants to turn over everything to private concerns? On 


what does he base that statement? 


I want to tell the Senator another argument that is con 
stantly used in that regard, If the private concerns can not 
do the work cheaper, then they are thrown back on this argu 
ment, and I have been wondering if the Senator would not get 
baek to that pretty soon: ‘“ We have to give the private yards 
some work in order to keep them going, so that in time of war, 
when we need more than the navy yrards can do, we will have 
these private yards.” ‘That is the favorite argument that has 
been made ever since IT have been in the Congress, The Sen 
ator has heard it time and again. It has not been made here 
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to-day, but we will reach it if we talk about the matter long | and I am compelled to be there 


enough. 

My amendment goes just a little further than the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. 
his amendment, and then, if it is adopted, I am going to offer 
mine. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator was at the meeting of the com- 
mittee when we adopted the committee amendment. I under- 
stood that he approved of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I will state what happened. I of- 
fered in the committee substantially the same amendment that 
was offered here. The most of my amendment was adopted, 
but that applying to page 54 was not adopted, and I told the 
Senator then that I should endeavor to perfect the amendment 
when we got to the floor of the Senate. 

Now, IT want to read the amendment I offered, and I ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts to listen to it, because perhaps it 
will effect the purpose, as it seems to me, a little better than 
his: 


And that no part of the moneys appropriated or made available for 
the Naval Establishnurent shall be used or expended for the repair, pur 
chase, or acquirement, by or from any private contractor, of any naval 
vessel, machinery, article, or 
repair, purchase, or requirement can repaired, 
produced in each or any of the Government navy 
the United States, when time 


be manufactured, 
yards or arsenals of 


and facilities permit. 


The only difference between the Senator's amendment and 
this one is that all reference as to its being done more cheaply 
is omitted In other words, if this amendment is agreed to, 
what the Congress has asked the department to do time and 
again it must do. My theory is that under the Senator's amend- 
ment they will dicker about the 10 per cent and probably give 
the work to private yards and concerns, 

I hope the Senator will, upon consideration, be willing to 
accept my amendment as an amendment to his. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the Senator’s amendment covers what 
I wanted to cover. I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Massachusetts 
draws his amendment and I offer mine. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the Senate 
nuist first dispose of the committee amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection to that, so that mine 
is offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee proposes, 
on line 2, page 54, to strike out the words “at an actual ex- 
penditure of ” and to insert the words “ when time and facili- 
ties permit for.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee 
now proposes an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reavinc Cierk. Strike out all after the word 
on line 20, page 53, and insert; 

And that no part of the moneys appropriated made available 
for the Naval Establishment shall be used or expended for the repair, 
purchase, er acquirement by or from any private contractor, of any 
naval vessel, machinery, article, or articles that, at the time of the 
proposed repair, purchase, or acquirement, can be repaired, manu- 
factured, or produced in each or any of the Government navy yards 
or arsenals of the United States, when time and facilities permit. 


with- 


“ plant,” 


or 


The question is upon agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I trust very much 
amendment will not be adopted. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the amendment may be printed 
and lie on the table. I shall offer it again when the Dill 
reaches the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
first amendment passed over. 

The Reaping Cierk. The first amendment passed over is on 
page 39, lines 18 and 19, where the committee proposes to insert 
a paragraph reading: 


that this 


The Secretary will state the 


Storage for war heads, $60,000. 


Mr. KING obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me a 
moment? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that at the close of 
to-day’s business the Senate take a recess until 11 o’clock to- 
morrow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will make it 12 o'clock. 
We have a very important hearing with a number of wifhesses 
before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to-morrow, 


Naval fuel depot, San Diego, Calif. 
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I hope the Senator will change 
the hour to 12 o'clock. 


Mr. SMOOT. I think the senior Senator from North Carolina 


SIMMONS] will be ready to go on to-morrow and he is, I 


understand, going to talk for some time 


Mr. McKELLAR, I understand he will, but at the same time 
I hope the Senator will let the recess be taken until 12 o'clock. 
I am sure the senior Senator from North ¢ 
to begin at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina is not here. 
So I will ask that at the conclusion of to-day’s business the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow: but I desire 
to give notice that after to-morrow I shall each day ask that 
the recess be until 11 o'clock the following morning 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that when the Senate concludes its business 
to-day it take a recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 
jection? 

Mr. LODGE. TI do not object. I merely wish to say that I 
shall ask the Senate to have a short executive session before 
taking the recess this afternoon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection it is er- 
dered that when the Senate shall conclude its business to-day 
it will take a recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. ' The 
from Utah [Mr. Kina] will proceed 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was ealled from the Chamber 
for a moment. I inquire what disposition was made of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts was withdrawn, and the 
Senator from Tennessee offered an amendment, which was not 
agreed to. 


irolina would prefer 


Is there ob- 


Senator 


The question is upon agreeing to the amendment of the 
committee proposed in lines 18 and 19 on page 39 
Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Maine 


whether that deals with the construction of a pier at a cost 
of substantially $1,000,000? 
Mr. 


HALE. This amendment has to do with the storage 
of war heads. A war heud is the explosive part of a torpedo 
Mr. KING. As I understand the amendment now under 


consideration, it calls for an appropriation to be expended at 
San Diego for the storage of torpedoes. I am advised that 
already at San Francisco there are suitable provisions for the 
storage of torpedoes, and the Senator in charge of the bill 


| knows that any repairs that are required for the boats which 


——— EEE ——— 


carry torpedoes, if upon the Pacific coast, would be made 
at Mare Island or at Bremerton. While at Mare Island they 
could take on the needed torpedoes now stored in San Francisco 
Bay. 

My advices are that this appropriation is not necessary. 
But it is in line with too many suggestions and policies which 
result in additional buildings and stations and other activities 
which reduce the amount which might be used for naval craft. 

Mr. HALE. As the Senator says, it is true there 
pair shop for torpedoes at Mare Island, but 


is a re- 


the main repair 


Station is at Keyport, Wash. The situation, however, is 
as follows—— 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I did not say 
they repair torpedoes at Mare Island. I said that the boats 


which carried the torpedoes would be repaired at Mare Island 
or Bremerton. 

Mr. HALE. There is a repair shop for torpedoes, however, 
at Mare Island. 


Mr. KING. I am aware of that. . 
Mr. HALE. And some work on those torpedoes is done 
there. However, at San Diego 80 of the second-line destroyers 


of the Navy are now laid up, the torpedoes have been taken 
away from these destroyers, and the war heads have been 
put at Keyport, which is 1,200 miles north of San Diego. If 
they were moved to Mare Island, they would still be between 
four and five hundred miles from the ships upon which they 
were to be placed. As a matter of fact, they should be stored 
at some place convenient to the ships upon which they are 
to be placed if they are to be any good in case of an emer 
gency. This amendment simply provides for $60,000 for build- 
ing suitable storage facilities for them at San Diego. 

Mr. KING. I can only repeat what I so imperfectly stated, 
that some naval men, at least, believe this is unnecessary. The 
matter was brought to the attention of the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and they took the same view. I do not think the 
Senate committee had as much information as did the House 
committee. 


Mr. HALE. Does not the Senator think these torpedoes andl 


war heads should be stored somewhere near the ships on which 
they are to go? 
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Mr. KING. The point is this, fhat those ships, if they need 
{ Mare Island. 
Mr. HALE. But if they do not need repairs they need net go 
Mare Island 
Mr. KING That is a general naval base, and the naval craft 
San Frar ‘ Bay as an axis for operations. Whether need- 
repair or net, the small eraft as well as the large ships will 
f ehor in the bay. Senators will find that this and 
‘ tem ed -to the bill by the Senate committee will be 
e prelnd other and larger demands. It is the same old 
to thr nel putting its head into the tent and then getting 
a e before me a summary of the situation in various 
rds in the United States I wish time permitted to 
if ition to it now to examine the reports furnished me by 
the Neeretary of the Nay y; showing the great number of yards, 
t ! ! ind so forth, maintained by the Government, 
Laie i for tens of millious of dollars annually. One 
ese reports furnishes comparative data of all yards for 
i. rs 1916, 1919, and 1923. In graphic form it shows 
limited use of most of the navy yards and, together with 
ot he ports proves that we are maintaining more navy 
ire required Moreover the data supplied show 
mil ually spent upon unnecessary stations and 
: \ ry also shows the large number of officers main- 
ed at ards, though there is but little occasion for 
1 Ore there, 
e, at Portsmouth Navy Yard in 1916, when there 
derable activity in view of the Kuropean situation, 
verre fuge of officers was 77 as against 128 per cent in 
Total expenditures before the war, 13 per cent; bow, 29 
cent ° 
Mh ncereased amount is in part due to the heavy expenses— 
rhend d the Jlarge number of civilians, admirals, captains, 
r officers. Having so many admirals and other officers, 
ne sary to maintain a great number of yards 
‘ir, ODDIE. Mr. President— 
fhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
lt yield to the Senator from Nevada? 
Mr. KING. I yield. 
Mr. ODDIE. Referring te what the Senator has just said, 
ut he said Saturday about officers of the Navy being 
sea, [ want to ask the Senator if he does not think it 
essary that officers spend a certain proportion of their time 
hore duty and a certain proportion of their time on sea 
uly 
! KING. Of course, I presume, the Senator asks the 
vestion in good faith and I shall try to answer it fairly. 
Obviously we must have shore stations and naval bases and 
s, and so long as we have them they must be supplied 
vith an adequate number of officers. But I have felt that 
there were too many officers at these places. I am in favor of 
liberally for naval officers. They have many dis- 
niages to contend with. They are called upen to make 
inv seerifices. I have always been proud of our naval 
oificers and have rejoiced at their achieventrents. I am not 
i neg individuals: I have criticized the system—or at 
least the inyperfections which I felt existed in the naval or- 
tier The Navy is not greatly different from other 
vermmental agences. It has its good points—its virtues and 
triumphs. But it has weaknesses and defects. It gets into 
ruts and at times is dominated by rather selfish forces or 
esectionary elements. I have criticized the Naval Board, par- 
culariy in its policies of 1919 to 1923. But I know that some 


reforms which the Navy would have accomplished have been 
circumvented by the legislative branch of the Government. 

The Navy Department, like all other departments of the Gov- 
ernment, bas been fimpeded and handicapped by bureaucratic 
methods. There have been too much red tape, too much prece- 
too many archaic methods. New ideas and new methods 
not been fairly considered, and technical and expert offi- 
have not always been accorded that position which their 
venius demanded. 

Mr. ODDIE. May I ask just one further question. Assum- 
ing, as is the fact, that we have a certain number of officers 
in the Navy, it is necessary that those officers have a certain 
proportion of their time on shore duty. Otherwise it would be 


dent 


unve 


ery inhuman to compel them to be at sea practically all of 
their fime. The officers have families, and they would like 
te live as other human beings, but unfortunately they can not 
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de so altogether. They have to be at sea a great deal of the 
time, but they should be given as many comforts as possible 
while they are on shore. Does not the Senator agree with that? 

Mr. KING. I agree entirely with the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. SWANSON. The law requires that officers shall spend 
sO Many years at sea before they can be promoted. I have 
listened to the Senator from Utah diseussing the various sta- 
tions and navy yards. Anyone would think the country is 
loaded up with navy yards and stations that are worthless and 
causing a useless expenditure of money. I wish he would bring 
in a bill naming specifically what navy yards and stations 
ought to be abolished. I would like to have him point out 
which they are, because I have examined all of them and knew 
something about them. 

Mr. KING. I told the 


Senator the 


other day and it is 
known that I have taken the position since being a member 
of the Committee om Naval Affairs that Norfolk was the most 
suitable place for a navy yard and for a naval base on the 


Atlantic coast. I have believed fhat at least two, and perhaps 
three, navy yards on the Atlantic coast should be closed. I 
feel sure that some of the naval experts believe that it would 
be for the best interest of the Navy if several yards and naval 
stations were closed. I have upon a number of occasions, both 
in committee and on the floor, stated my views on this matter 
and have mentioned three navy yards which I said should be 
I named Charleston, Boston, and Portsmouth. The 
Naval Committee did not agree with my views, although at 
one time they supported the subcommittee when it reeom- 
mended a suspension of work at the Charleston Navy Yard. 

I also stated that the Brooklyn Navy Yard could with ad- 
vantage to the Government be closed. I took the position that 
the United States should have two major naval bases on the 
Atlantic coast and perhaps a minor base south of Cape Hat- 
teras or at some suitable place on the Caribbean Sea; that 
at these bases there should be docks for our war vessels and 
navy yards equipped with the best machinery and appliances 
that could be procured; that these yards should have the finest 
personnel and the ablest experts and teelmical men that the 
country could produce, and that beth the bases and the yards 
should be maintained at the highest standard of efficiency. 
I wanted to concentrate and not scatter; to have a few yards 
and make them the best in the world. My thought has been 
to spend less on shore stations and yards and bases and more 
on ships and fighting craft. 

I have been disappointed at our poor showing in submarines 
and airplanes, and have at times disagreed with my colleaenes 
in their support of- appropriations fer what I coneeived to be 
unnecessary land activities. 

The able Senator from Virginia has been chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. He has certain views and ! 
respect them. He is sincere in them and I have never ¢hal- 
lenged his sincerity or the wisdom of his views from his 
standpoint. And the Senator, I know, will aceord to me the 
same right to think for myself as I willingly concede to him, 
because 1 know he has given a great deal of attention to naval 
But I have felt, as a member of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, that I should use my best judgment and then 
act accordingly. If I think evils exist or changes should be 
made in any naval program, I feel it is my duty to call them 
to the attention of the Senate, even though I shall not receive 


support. Too often Senators are impatient to hasten appro- 
priation bills through the Senate. Here is a bill earrying 
$300,000,000. I believe that if Senators would examine more 


carefully, not only in committee but upon the floor of the 
Senate, the items of appropriation bills which are submitted, 
they would be doing a distinct service to the country. 

Now, after this diversion, let me briefly call attention to some 
of these reports supplied by the Navy Department. 

Mr. President, returning to the charts which have been sup- 
plied to me by the Navy Department, I find that at Portsmouth 
there are now 1,739 civilians. Before the war, in 1916, when 
there was a great deal of naval activity, there were 1,414. 
The total expenses at the Portsmouth Navy Yard in 1916 was 
13 per cent of the standard, while they are now 29 per cent. 
Measured in dollars the expenses were $2,118,000 in 1916 and 
in 1923 were $4,728,000. The expenses on ships were 15 per 
cent in 1916 and in 1923 54 per cent. 

At the Boston Navy Yard the number of officers in 1916 rep- 
resented 55 per cent of the given standard and in 1923 67 per 
cent: the number of civilians in 1916 was 2,705 and in 1923 
2.165. The total expenses of the yard in 1916 were $4,303,000 


and in 1923 were $5,105,000. 





1924 





At the a 
who were 
wiiile the 


York Navy Yard the number of officers in 1916 

tationed there was 52 per cent of a given standard, 
cuaaber of officers in 1923 was 85 per cent of that 
standard. The number of civilians in 1916 was 6,930, or 42 
per cent, against 3,110, or 19 per cent, in 1923. The total | 
expenses on ships were $9,511,000 in 1916, as against $2,545,000 
in 1923. per cent in 1916 and 
4 per cent in 1923. 

At Philadelphia the number of officers was S7 per 
1916 as against 59 per cent in 1923; the number of civilians 
25 per cent in 1916 as against 27 per cent in 1923; 


25 23; total ex- 
penses 13 per cent in 1916 as against 20 per cent, or $6,584,- 


as 
= 


The expense upon plant was 7 


eent in 
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000, for 1923; expenses on ships 22 per cent in 1916 as against | 
18 per cent in 1923; and expenses on plant improvements 2 
per cent in 1916 as against 7 per cent in 1923. 

Then there are other figures showing operating expenses, 
which I shall not take the — to read. 

At the Washington Navy Yard 62 per cent was the number 


of officers in 1916 and $2 per cent in 1923; number of civilians 


50 per cent, or 4,249, in 1916 as against 37 per cent, or 5,089, 
in 1923. The total expenses were 26 per cent in 1916 us against 
23 per cent in 1923 

The Norfolk Navy Yard shows 41 per cent in officers in 
1916 and 47 per cent in 1923; number of civilians, 31 per cent 
in 1916 and only 21 per cent in 1923. The total expenses at 
the yard were 17 per cent in 1916 as against 19 per cent in 
1925 

At the Charleston Navy Yard 48 per cent, number of officers, 
in 1916 as against 48 per cent—the same number—in 1923; 
number of civilians, 36 per cent in 1916 as against 19 per 
eent in 1923. 

There were 1,372 civillan employees there in 1916. The 


total expense is the same in each of those years just referred 


to—14 per cent. The percentage is stated as 14, but the 
diagram gives the figures a little differently, one being $1,636,- 
000 and the other $1,729,000. The diagram, however, would 
seem to indicate the same percentage. 

At Mare Island the number of officers was 73 per cent in 


1916 and S7 per cent in 1923, with the civilians stated at 34 
per cent in 1916 and 36 per cent in 1923. ‘The total expenses 
for Mare Island were 15 per cent in 1916 and 27 per cent in 
1923. 

Then these diagrams carry the figures as to expenses on 
ships, expenses on plant improvement, and expenses of main- 
tenance and operation. I may say that, as to Mare Island, 
the figures show 19 per cent on plant, maintenance, and oper- 
ation for 1916, as against 50 per cent for 1923. 

At the Puget Sound yard the number of officers in 1916 was 
60 per cent, as against 105 per cent in 1923. The number of 
civilians as reported was 26 per cent in 1916 and 46 per cent, 
of 2,871, in 1923; and the total expense for 1916 was 10 per 
cent, as against 32 per cent, or $6,948,419, for 1! 

Pearl Harbor, Mr. President, shows the number of officers at 
75 per cent as of 1916 and 212 per cent as of 1923, and the 
civilians as 46 per cent in 1916 and 144 per cent in 1923, with 
a total expense of 64 per cent in 1916 as against 233 per cent, 
or $5,226,000, in 1923. 

Cavite is also given as one of the bases. 

Mr. President, the Secretary of the Navy has furnished me 
with a statement of the stations and duties of the officers at- 
tached thereto. It is a voluminous paper, showing the number 
of the line officers and the rank of the various officers. I shall 
not take the time of the Senate to put into the Record even a 
brief summary, because it would delay the passage of the bill. 

Another statement furnished me by the Navy Department 
shows the positions in the Navy Department as of January 31, 
1924, as well as the total clerical, drafting, and technical em- 


oe 
~>. 


ployees, numbering 6,670, and the number of laborers and 
mechanies, including planning and estimating groups, shop 
employees, and miscellaneous, namely, 32,619, or a total of 


39,289. 

Mr. President, this statement also shows the number of em- 
ployees at each of the navy yards, training stations, torpedo 
stations, naval submarine bases, naval air stations, naval mu- 
nition depots, naval magazines, navy supply depots, navy pur- 
chasing offices, naval fuel depots, naval ordnance plants, naval 
medical supply depots, naval hospitals, Naval War College, 
naval aircraft and factory, naval hemes, Naval Academy, 
naval proving grounds, Naval Medical School, Naval Dispen- 
sary, Naval Dxperimental and Research Laboratory, naval 
operating base, navy mine depot, naval fuel-oil stations, helium 
production plant, naval base, San Diego, naval district head- 
quarters at various places in the United States, also hydro- 


graphic offices, inspectors’ offices, board of hull changes, super- 
intending constructors’ offices in yarious places, inspectors of 


naval aircraft in \ arious places, inspectors of engineering n 
terial at a number places, inspectors of machinery at some 
10 or 15 places, inspectors of ordnance at a number of places, 


and of navigational 
Marine ( 


‘ 


t inspectors 
The infor: 


material 
‘orps depots and offices 


cos 


and United States 
ination is important, 


Mr. President, and ought to be published, but I shall not ask to 
have it placed in the Rwcorp. 

In addition the Secretary of the Navy has furnished me, at 
my request, a voluminous report showing the shore yards, ex- 
clusive of navy yards and navy departments, together with 
the rank and corps and name and duty of the various officers 
stationed at the various points I should like the important 
matter contained in these reports to be brought to the attention 

| of the Senate, but it would require hours and would tax Sena- 
tors’ patience. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair inquire of 
the Senator from Utah whether he requested that the previous 
statement referred to by him be inserted in the Recorp? 

Mr. KING No; I do not ask that, Mr. President I am 
desirous of yielding the floor 

Mr. President, I also have another document, called Exhibit 
Lb, furnished me by the Navy Department, showing the station 


and 


duties of all officers attached to the various navy yards 
and various departments of the navy yards and the enormous 
and complicated organization that exists not only in the Navy 
Department per se but in the various navy yards and stations, 
and so forth, where the Navy bus control. I merely mention, 
for the purpose of emphasizing the point that I attempted to 
make the other day, that we spend too much money for ex- 
traneous matter, for shore and other stations and yards and 
land activities and organizations, money which I should like 
to see devoted to naval craft and to the development of the 
Navy. 


I said the other day that I should be glad to see more sub- 
marines, mere airplanes and airplane carriers and cruisers and 
fighting craft. If we are to have a Navy, I desire that it shall 
be eflicient and powerful, Unless an international conference 
is called further to limit armament, obviously we will be com- 
pelled to spend millions of dollars to balanee our Navy and 
bring it up to the proper standard. We are wasting too much 
money in small things—dissipating our energies in keeping up 
organizations and agencies that are either useless or unimpor- 
tant. We should cut out the extraneous things and all appro- 
priations not imperatively needed, and devote more intelligently 
and skillfully and scientifically our resources to the building of 
types of fighting craft, surface, under the surface, and above 
the surface. Mr. President, this bill has many fine provisions; 
it is much better than other naval bills brought to the Senate, 
and credit is due the Senator from Maine [Mr. HAs] and the 


Senator from Virginia [|Mr. Swanson}, who have been so 
largely instrumentil in preparing it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I shall not detain the 
Senate very long. 

As the Senator from Utah stated that he thought many of 
the naval stations ought te be abolished, and year in and 
year out since he has been a member of the Naval Affairs 


Committee be has been making general speeches pointing out 
the deficiencies of the Navy, [ suggested to him in a courteous 
manner the wisdum of introducing specific bills and having 
specifie recOmmendations that they could be fairly con- 
sidered. If there be a naval station which ought to be 
abolished, if there be a navy yard which ought not to be pro- 
vided for, the right way to proceed is to introduce a separate 
bill eliminating them. Such a bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, of which the Senator is a mem- 
ber; they will consider It; it will be diseussed; and if the 
vard or station to which the bill may relate is useless, it will 
be and ought te be abolished. 

I simply suggested to the Senator that that was.a wise and 
efficient way to accomplish the result he desired instead of 
coming in here from year to year and discussing a bill as 
being useless, as being extravagant, as not being conceived in 
a spirit of economy. 

If 1 felt as the Senator feels about the Navy and what it 
has accomplished, I would introduce specific bills to get rid 
of specific yards. That is the way to save money. 

I asked the Senator what yards he would abolish. I do 
not remember that he has ever introduced a separate bill to 
abolish one of them. 

Mr. KING. Oh, yes; Mr. President. 

Mr. SWANSON. What one? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. KING. The subcommittee of which I was a member 
advocated a plan which would close the Charleston yard, and 
I will say to the Senator, if I may be permitted 


so 
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Mr. SWANSON. Certainly; the Senator may take all 
time he wants. 

Mr. KING. I will say to the Senator that in the com- 
mittee and upon the floor of the Senate I urged the closing 
of Portsmouth and the Boston and Brooklyn Navy Yards. 

Mr. SWANSON. On the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. KING And in committee. I have favored concen- 
trating at Norfolk and in the San Francisco Bay. I have 
urged that they should be major naval bases, but I have often 
contended that various navy yards and stations be placed on 
the inactive list. 

Mr. SWANSON. Has the Senator introduced a bill specifi- 
cally to abolish any one of these yards? 

Ir. KING. No; Mr. President, because the Senate was 
opposed fo it 

Mr. SWANSON Let us get right down to facts in a good 
natured, pleasant Way, now Let us see about this matter. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator vote to abolish either of those 
yards? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; and I am going to state the reason 
why. The Senator has given the reason why he wanted them 


The way to abolish the Charleston Navy Yard is to 
bill to abolish it, to sell the land, to get rid of all 
the machinery, to get rid of all the plant there. You can not 
for the abolition of a yard and make no disposition of 
the vast and valuable property there. If I felt as the Senator 
from Utah feels about the Charleston yard, if I felt it to be a 
Wi money and were animated by a zeal to save that 
money, IT would introduce a separate bill to abolish the 
Charleston yard and get the facts and fight the matter to a 
finish. 

How much has been spent on Charleston? The investment 
in that yard is $11,736,000, — It the only yard from the 
Panama Canal to Cape Hatteras, the only yard south of Nor- 
folk, that a ship ean go in if it is crippled. It is easy to say 
that it is a waste of money and that there is no necessity for 
it: but whenever it has been discussed, whenever it has been 
debated, whenever it has been examined into, I do not believe 
you could get any vote in the Naval Affairs Committee to 
abolish it except that of the Senator from Utah, and [I am not 
impeaching his judgment or desire in this matter; but these 
other people have honest convictions, too. I have never tried 
to influence the Senator from Utah on a single matter. I have 
never fallen out with him about any difference of view we may 


1 
abolished 


introduce a 


vote 


ste of 


is 


have had: but there is a committee that is practically unani- 
mous in believing that that yard ought not to be abolished. 


If the Senator thinks it ought to be abolished, let him intro- 
duce a bill for the purpose and give his reasons for its passage. 
That is the right way to dispose of the matter. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginian vield to the Senator from Utah? 


Mr. SWANSON, Certainly. 
Mr. KING. The committee that considered that bill reported 
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one yard which would do all the work; but I think it would 
be a calamity to abolish the Boston yard. Frankly and e¢an- 
didly, though the work that done there would to 
if the Boston yard were abolished, I think would 


Is come 


| be a calamity to abolish it, because we would have to recon- 


struct a navy yard like that in time of war and emergency. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. When the Senator states that a certain number 
of millions of dollars were spent there, I assume he means 
for machinery and buildings. He does not refer to the evx- 


penditures for employees and for supplies and for the mainte- 
nance of the yard. 

Mr. SWANSON. I mean that amount was expended for 
machinery, buildings; that amount of money has been 
spent on the yard. People are not hired in navy yards exce)t 


ior 


when they do work. They are generally hired by the day. 
Navy yards do not have a great overhead of people. They 


are almost entirely classified, and paid by the day, so much 
a day. I do not believe you could get one vote in the Senate 


to abolish the Boston Navy Yard, which the Senator has 


, spoken about here as being such a great extravagance. 


The next yard the Senator named was the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, located at New York, the great emporium of the world. 


the greatest shipping place in the world. How much do you 
suppose we have spent on the Brooklyn yard for the ma- 


chinery, the construction, the greatest machinery and shops in 
the world, that the Senator would toss away? Fifty million 
dollars have been spent on that yard since it was started. Does 


| anybody believe in the folly of throwing that away, disposing 
| of the entire machinery, disposing of the land, the shops, and 


the facilities for doing work which is absolutely necessary for 
the Navy? 

I have heard a great deal of talk about these different yards. 
They have all been examined repeatedly by boards. The right 
way for the Senator to get the relief he favors in this respect 
is to introduce a specific bill abolishing a specific place and 
present it to the Senate and to the committee. That 
only complaint I have ever made. I have tried to take cure 
of the Navy in a just and a fair way. If I wanted to tuke 
care of the navy yard at Norfolk, I would benefit that yard 
and the State of Virginia a great deal by abolishing all other 
yards, if it could be accomplished, and letting the work he 
concentrated there; but I think it would be wrong. I think it 
would not be just to the Navy or just to the people of Amevicu; 
and as chairman of the committee and as a member 
committee it has been and is my belief that the interest 
the country require the keeping of these yards. That was the 


is the 


oi tie 


of 


| only criticism I had of the Senator from Utah—for discussing 


' these things in a general way and not 


it hack to the Senate with its approval and it was placed upon | 


the calendar. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
ton yard, was it? 

Mr. KING. It was to suspend operations there. , 

Mr. SWANSON. To stop or suspend activities there? 

Mr. KING. Yes: and, of course, when that is done it means 
that eventually the navy yard will be closed. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, let me correct the Senator right 
It was not to abolish the yard; it was to suspend oper- 
on the large dry dock. That was the object of the 


That was not a bill to abolish the Charles- 


there 
nurions 
bill ; 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, take the Boston Navy Yard, which 
the Senator advocates abolishing. The Senator thinks that 
yard ought to be abolished, and he has advocated it here. 
have spent $28,000,000 in Boston. It is one of the great yards 
of the country. If a war should come, we would have to spend 
$28,000,000 more to get ready to take care of our naval equip- 
ment. I do not believe a vote could be gotten in the Senate, 
just from the standpoint of economy, just from the standpoint 
of naval preparedness, to abolish the Boston Navy Yard. There 
is no use in having any yard if you can not keep the Boston 
yard. 

Nobody has ever advocated abolishing the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, because it was the place selected when Virginia was a 
colony as the best 
himself thinks the Norfolk yard ought to be continued. 
sequently, it would not be to my interest to advocate 
retention of other yards. It would be to the interest of Nor- 
folk, to the interest of Virginia, if I were animated by selfish 


Con- 


the | 


We | 


location for a naval base; and the Senator | 


introducing specific 
measures. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is desired to have an execu- 
tive session. May I ask the Senator from Maine how much 
longer he wants to run, if longer, to-night? 

Mr. HALE. If the Senate wants to go into executive session 
now, I shall make no objection. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After three minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 42 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, April 29, 1924, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 
Feecutive nominations received by the Senate April 28 (legis- 
lative day of April 24), 1924 
PROMOTIONS IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
SECRETARY OF EMBASSY OR LEGATION OF CLASS 2 TO CLASS 1 
John Campbell White, of Maryland. 
SECRETARIES OF EMBASSY OR LEGATION OF CLASS 4 TO CLASS 3 
Raymond EE, Cox, of New York. 
Perey A. Blair, of the District of Columbia. 
Thomas L. Daniels, of Minnesota. 
Lawrence Dennis, of Massachusetts. 
Coast GUARD 
The following-named cadets to be ensigns in the Coast Guard 
of the United States, to rank as such from May 15, 1924: 
Nathaniel B. Dyer. 
Raymond V. Marron. 
These young men have passed the necessary examination 


motives, to have all the other yards abolished, leaving but ! required by law. 
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CONTIRMATIONS 
DBeecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 28 
lative day of April 24), 1924 
POSTMASTEBS 
IOWA 
Mary T. Jacobson, Blakesburg. 
Claude M. Sullivan, Cherokee. 
Orpha M. Bloomer, Havelock. 
Wilbert W. Clover, Lobrville. 
Benjamine R. Mowery, Maquoketa 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston. 


NEBRASKA 


Roland M. 


Baker, 


Walter G. Mangold, Bennington. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Annie L. Stanton, Stantonsburg. 
OHTLO 
Ralph B. Troyer, Continental, 
George F. Burford, Farmdale. 
Michael J. Meek, McDonald. 
TEXAS 
Arthur E. Davis, Blue Ridge 
Sol D. Smith, Granbury. 
Duane B. Searborough, Oakwood 
Thomas B. Higgins, Reagan 
Othello Lewin (Mrs.), Remlig. 
Clarence V. McMahan, Waco, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpary, April 28, 192, 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. ‘ 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
the following prayer: 


Trusting in Thy loving providence, our heavenly Father, we 
seek to bring to Thee our deyout expressions of gratitude. Re- 
member us, O Lord, and cause us to keep Thy commandments 
willingly and faithfully. Define for us each day the pathway 
of duty and give'us deep desire to obey its obligation. Inspire 
and bless every movement throughout our country that means 
the advancement of the social, political, and Ciristian life of 
our fellow men. O hear us, help us, bless us, and forgive us, 
for Thy name's sake. Amen. 


offered 


The Journals of Saturday, April 26, 1924, 
oO 


27, 1924, were read and severally approved. 


and Sunday, April 


CHANGING NAME OF THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET 


CHASE CIRCLE AND RENO ROAD 


Mr. UNDERHILL Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate bill 19382, 
to change the name of Thirty-seventh Street between Chevy 
Chase Circle and Reno Road, and ask that it be taken from the 
Speaker’s table, an identical House bill being on the calendar 
with a favorable repert. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
up for consideration Senate bill 1932, an 
heing on the calendar and having been 
The Clerk will report ‘the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the name and street now known as Thirty- 
seventh Street between Chevy Chase Circle and Reno Road ‘be, and the 
same is hereby, changed to Chevy Chase Drive, and the surveyor of 
the District of Columbia is hereby directed to enter such change -on 
the records of his office. 


The SPEAKER. 
the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


EXTENSION OF 


BETWEEN CHEVY 


House bill 
reported. 


identical 
favorably 


The question is on the third reading of 


REMARKS 


special reference to the amendment that was passed Saturday. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman already has that privilege 
and all Members of the House have ‘that privilege. 


READING OF RESOLUTION 
Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I present a resolu- 


tion and ask that:it be read to the House fer its information, 
Air. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 1 object. 
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FOOD CONTROL AND THE DISTRICT RENTS ACT 
Mr. SNELL. Mr Speaker, I call vp a privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules, House Resolution 270. 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
hat the resolution is not privileged 

The SPRAKER. The Chair will hear y. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I think it would be well “uve 
the resolution reported. 


make the point of order 


the gentleman rie 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That when the House proceeds in Conrmittee of the Wh 
to the further consideration of H. R. 7962, entitled A bill to cre 
and establish a commis bn as an independent establishment of 


Federal Government to regulate rents of the Distrk ef Colu 
it shall be in order at any time to offer the following as a ibstitut 
for the text of the bill 

Strike out all after the enacting ind ins in 1 there 
t follow y 

‘That i he y a rred that the emergency described in 
Title II of the food ntrol 1 Dis t rents act still exists and 
continues in th District of Columbla, aud that the present housing 
and rental yiditions th in reguire the further extension of the 
provisi of su t 

St 2. Tha itle Il ¢ t food control and the District f 
Col bia rents act, as anvended, is reenacted, extended, and continned| 

einafter amended, until the 22d day of May, 1026, notw 
stunding the provisions of section 2 of the aet entitled An act to 
extend for the period of two years the provisions of Tithe LI of the 
food control and the District of Columbia rents act, approved October 
22, 1919, as amended,” approved May 22, 1022. 

‘Sec. 3. That s livision (a) of s m 102 of the food control 
ind Dist t f Columbia rents act, as an led by section 4 f 
such act of M 22, 1922 : ereby amended by striking out the 
figures “ 1024" in sald subdivision and inserting m Len thereof the 
figures “ 1926".’ 

Upon the offering of the substitute there shall be not to exceed two 
hours general debate, one-half te controlled those favoring 
substitute and one-half by th g 

\t the conclusion of the general debate the « stitute shall be eo 
sidered under 11 five-minute rule, and during that meideration 
shall be in order to offer an amendment to the subatitute providing 
for the reduction of number of commissioners provided for in said bill 

At the hour of 4 o'clock, if the consideration of the substitute 
shall not have been sooner cempleted, the committee shall vote upon 
the substitute a meuded, y amendurents bay been adopted, 
and immediately upon the nclusion ef that vote the committee shall 
automatically rise and report the bill and any amendments, or the 
substitute and any amwendments, to the House; and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered n th ll and amcndments 


for fi 


| passage 


Mr. TINOMBR. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON] deserves the credit for first calling attention to 
this point of order. I did not care:to be in the attitude of trying 
to take order away from him, but | thought tt 
should be made at the time it was offered as a privileged resv 
lution, 

I do not think the resolution is privileged at all,and there are 
at least two decisions of the Speaker of the Llouse clearly cover 
ing the question. 

If the Rules Committee can ‘substitute a bill for a bill that a 
committee has reported, it can take any hill on which they are 
asked for a rule, or whether they are asked for a rule or pot, 
ani take the power awey from the legislative committee to con- 


his point of 


| gider such bills. 


The SPBAKBDR. They could suggest that the 
but the committee itself can not do it. 

Mr. TINOHNR. I understand; but here is the point—— 

The SPEAKBDR. The ‘Chair would like to have the genfle- 
man state his point of order. 

Mr. TINGHDR. The point of order is that the resolution is 


House do it, 


| not privileged. 


The SPHAKDR. 
Mr. TINOHDR, 


Why net? 
Because the Rides Committee has reported 


| a resolution containing legislation over which the District Com- 


Mr. JOST. Mr. Speaker, T ask unanimous consent to extend | mittee had jurisdiction and the bill has not been considered by 


my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of child labor, with | 


the District Committee. For that reasen | believe the resolution 
is not privileged, 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; I would like to bave the geutleman 
from Texas present this point of order. 

The SPEAKDR. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Texas briefly. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I have spent quite a lot of 


time looking up this question. The rules of the House, as 











me 


i374 


a 





the Speaker knows, prescribe the jurisdiction of every com- 
mittee of this House. They give to the District of Columbia 
Conunittee jurisdiction over all matters affecting the District 


‘ 


of Columbia and prescribe the limitations and jurisdiction of 
the Rules Committee. The Chair will note that section 56 of 
Rule NI prescribes that the only jurisdiction which the Com- 
mittee on Rules has is on rules, joint rules, and procedure; in 


other words, it fixes the procedure of the House, but nowhere | 
has it ever been held that it can propose legislation to the 
ITouse which belongs to the jurisdiction of another committee. 
1 want to cite the Chair to four precedents and they have 

never been overturned. First, 1 want to cite the Chair to the 
precedent of August 15, 1912. Mr. Henry, of Texas, who 
Wis then chairman of the Conmittee on Rules, presented to 
this House a Senate resolution as privileged to create a com- 
inittee looking to the purchase of Monticello, the home of 
Thomas Jefferson. Our distinguished former colleague from 
illingi than whom there never has been a_ better partlia- 
mentarian in this House, Mr. Jim Mann, made point of 
order that it was not privileged under the rules, notwith- 
standing its coming from the Committee on Rules. The Chair 
will note that Mr. Mann there stated what the rule was. Let 
me read what Mr. Mann said: 


The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
Mr. BLANTON. I would like to have it go into the Recorp. 
The SPEAKER, The Chair has control of the time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I have unanimous consent 
to put in the Recorp excerpts from Mr. Mann’s statements and 
position, which were sustained by Speaker Cannon, in con- 
nection with this matter, and other excerpts from other Mem- 
on the same point? May I have unanimous to 
do that? 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. SNELL 

Mr. MADDEN 


care to hear that. 


bers consent 
Is there objection? 
I object. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to discuss further this 
point of order for a moment, if I may. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Mann called attention—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes the gentleman to confine 
himself to this point. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is the point: Part of this resolution is 
privileged in that it fixes the order of procedure of the House. 
There is no question about that. The first seven or eight lines 
of the resolution are clearly privileged, and the latter part of 
the resolution is privileged under the rules because it fixes 
procedure, but the part of the resolution which sets up three 
different sections as a proposed substitute is legislative matter 
and is clearly not privileged because the Committee on Rules 


has no authority under its jurisdiction, under the rules, to 
propose to the House legislation. The Committee on Rules 
clearly attempts to make in order a three-section bill of its 
own prescribing it as a substitute for the Lampert measure. 
It clearly has no right to make in order legislation of this 
nature. 

I want to call the Chair’s attention to what happened the 


other day. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not care to hear anything 
further on that. The Chair will hear the gentleman if he has 
any further precedents. 

Mr. BLANTON. I cite the Chair also, as a precedent, what 
happened on January 11, 1918. The Speaker will find it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that date on page 833. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] brought in a resolution to create 
a new committee, which the Rules Committee clearly had the 
right to do, but incidental to that rule he attempted to give 
that committee a clerk, and Mr. SANForp, of New York, made a 
point of order that they had no right to give the committee a 
clerk, because that was beyond its jurisdiction. 

‘he SPEAKER. The Chair is familiar with that decision. 

Mr. BLANTON. And over some of the best parliamentarians 
on this floor, including the gentleman from North 
{Mr. Pou], including the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gar- 
nerr}] and including the former Member from Wisconsin | Mr. 
LENROOT |, 
had no authority to present legislation that properly belonged to 
another committee, and on the mere fact alone that it attempted 
to grant a clerk, which was in the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Accounts, Mr. Speaker Clark held that was out of order. 

Applying this present rule, here is the Lampert measure of 
35 pages which has been considered by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, and the Committee on Rules attempts by 
this resolution not only to prescribe procedure for the Lampert 
bill. which it has the right to do—it has a right to do anything it 
wants to with the Lampert bill, but it does not stop there. If 
the Speaker pleases, it attempts to provide a substitute for the 
Lampert bill, an entirely new piece of legislation, and legislation 


Carolina | 


Mr. Speaker Clark held that the Committee on Rules | 
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that is foreign to the provisions of the Lampert bill, and clearly 
that is legislation and you can not get around it, Mr. Speaker. 
It is legislation that properly belongs to another committee. It 
goes beyond the jurisdiction that the House has conferred upon 
the Committee on Rules. Mr. Speaker, if we were to permit the 
Committee on Rules to offer this as a substitute for the Lampert 
bill, it could come in here and offer a substitute for every bill 
that comes from every committee of this House. It would de- 
stroy the integrity and the stability of the jurisdiction of every 


; commitiee of this House, and I submit this to the Speaker in all 





| are referred to the Committee on 


earnestness, believing that this Committee on Rules should be 
held within its jurisdiction and not be permitted to report as 
privileged legislation of its own to this House. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
to be heard? 

Mr. MADDEN. I simply wish-to say, Mr. Speaker, that I 
do not believe it is within the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Rules to report legislation and to make that legislation priv- 
ileged, I believe the Committee on Rules has the right and 
the power to report any legislation that may be referred to 
the committee, but when they do report it, it must take its 
place on the calendar as any other legislation would. The only 
thing the Committee on Rules would have the power to report 
and make privileged would be a resolution making in order the 
consideration of pending legislation. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. What else is done by this present resolution 
except to make in order pending legislation? This is purely a 
proposition for order of business. 

Mr. MADDEN. This resolution provides for a 
resolution, 

Mr. SNELL. If it is adopted, it shall be in order to be 
offered by the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. It would be the privileged order of business, 
I maintain that any resolution or any bill referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules may be reported by the committee, but the 
mere fact that the committee does report it gives no privilege 
whatever, 


Illinois desire 


substitute 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 


Mr. BLANTON. Suppose the Ways and Means Committee 
should report a revenue bill. The Rules Committee could come 
in here, if this is held in order, and report an entire substitute 
for the revenue bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions, for example, is authorized to report privileged appro- 
priation bills. A privileged appropriation bill, under the rules, 
is a general appropriation bill. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions frequently comes in with resolutiops, but the Committee 
on Appropriations recognizes as well as anybody else that such 
resolutions are not privileged, and to show you that we do 
not think they are privileged we always ask the House to give 
us unanimous consent for the consideration of such bills or 
resolutions. 


On the other hand, the Ways and Means Committee has 
the right to report a revenue bill, but nobody will argue that 
the Committee on Ways and Means has the right, under the 
rules of the House, to report any kind of a resolution merely 
because it comes from the Ways and Means Committee and 
make that privileged. Further, the only reason why the Com- 
mittee on Rules can make certain things privileged and give 
them immediate consideration is that they are the medium 
through which this House desires to give early consideration 
of measures that are pending. They are not pending if they 
Rules. The Committee on 
Rules may report them out and put them on the calendar. 

Mr. SNELL. I agree with everything the gentleman 
said. 

Mr. MADDEN. Later on, if the Committee on Rules chooses 
to report a rule making that privileged, I think they may do 
so, but, Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Rules has gone beyoud 
their privilege. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is pending before the Rules Com- 
mittee the Begg resolution, which embraces this identical sub- 
stitute. The Committee on Rules would not have any authority 
to report the Begg substitute, and it is an attempt to evade the 
rules of the House by proposing legislation. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the Chair hear me? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WINGO. 


has 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I want to suggest to the Chair that at first 
I um not in- 


blush I thought the point of order was good. 
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terested in the merits of the controversy, but I am interested 
in preserving the orderly procedure of the House. It is 
order to-day, being District day, to consider the so-called Lam- 
pert bill. The rule presented provides that when the House 
proceeds in Committee of the Whole to the further considera- 
tion of the rent bill it shall be in order to offer an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. 

What is the legislative matter before the House? Under the 
rules it is a bill regulating and affecting the rent law. It pro- 
vides not only for its extension but the terms on which it will 
be extended and the jurisdiction of that Rent Commission dur- 
ing the extended term. 

What is the substitute proposition? 
floor it might go out on a point of order, but the rule of the 
Rules Committee does what it has done in many cases, it says 
that in the consideration of the bill before the House 
amendment to that identical subject and that identical 
ganization shall be in order in the nature of a substitute. 


an 
or- 


Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WINGO. I yield. 
Mr. MADDEN. Because the Committee on Rules frequently 


does what the gentleman says, unless somehody makes a point 
of order, it prevails, but in this case the Members of the House 


have exercised their privilege and made the point of order 
against the thing the Committee on Rules has no authority 
to do. 

Mr. WINGO. The House considered the bill the other day, 


and there are some gentlemen who are in favor of rent legista- 
tion different from that provided in the bill, and others who 
are opposed to any legislation. 

The whole question is before the House, and there is a ques- 
tion whether the proposed substitute would be in order; but 
there is no question that it refers to the Rent Commission, 
which is the substantive part of the bill. It refers to the ex- 
tension that is brought before the House, and the committee 
simply cuts down the proposal to a simpler proposition that will 
meet the objections of some. 

It occurs to me that it is a proper exercise of the jurisdiction 
of the Rules Committee to do that for which the Rules Com- 
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in | 


If it was offered on the | 


mittee exists—to present rules to enable the House to proceed in | 


an orderly way in the situation in which the House finds itself 
to consider the subjéct before the House. 

Mr. CARTER, If the gentleman will yield, the only thing 1 
see that the resolution does is not to displace the measure, but 
simply to make the offering of a substitute in order at any time. 

Mr. WINGO. It makes the substitute in order as an amend. 
ment to the bill, which the Rules Committee does quite fre. 
quently. If the House does not want it to be in order it can 
vote it down, but it can consider a proposition covering the Rent 
Commission and the terms under which it shall act in 
future judgment of the House. In other words, the rule will 
enable the House to express its judgment; it may vete it down, 
but if it wants to consider the amendment it can do so. 
all a matter of procedure. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. It seems to 
the Chair, as has been stated by the gentleman from Arkansas 
|Mr. Wrneo], that this is one of the functions which the Rules 
Committee is constituted to exercise. It is preparing the way 
for the House to express its will on the pending bill. The 


otherwise would not be in order, it sends bills to conference, 
and provides for legislation, and the Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. SNELL. 
thoroughly discussed, and I shall take very little time of the 
House. It makes it in order during the consideration of the 


the | 


It is | 


Mr. Speaker, the resolution has been pretty | 


bill H. R. 7962 to offer a substitute, which has been explained. | 


It further provides that on the offering of that resolution there 
will be at least two hours of general debate, one-half to be con- 
trolled by those favoring the substitute and one-half by those 
opposed. At the conclusion of the general debate the substitute 
shall be considered under the five-minute rule, and during that 
time it shall be in order to offer an amendment reducing the 
number of commissioners. The reason that was provided for 
was because the Committee of the Whole expressed itself accord- 
ingly two weeks ago, and the Committee on Rules thought that 
that was in accordance with the expressed will of the House at 
that time. 
consideration of the substitute shall not have been concluded 
under the five-minute rule, the committee shall vote upon the 
substitute. The Rules Committee is divided upon the merit of 
the legislation, but they felt that they were doing what was 
one of the real functions of the Rules Committee, and that is 
provide a way for the consideration of legislation that they 
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believe the majority of the Members desire to take up and have 
concluded at this time 

Mr. JOST. Mr. Speaker, will t gentlemal eld 

Mr. SNELL. I yield for a questio 

Mr. JOST. Under this rule would any nend t other 
than that provided in the rule be i 

Mr. SNELL. I think any amendment that pertains to the 
substitute proper, like changing 1926 or something of that kin 
would be in order. Any amendment germane to the substitute 
would be in order 

Mr. JOST. Specifically, does the gentleman think that a 
substitute altering the proposition entirely would b« order 
under this rule? 

Mr. SNELL. No: I would not think that a substitute alte 
ing the proposition entirely or presenting an entirely bnew prop- 
osition would be in order under the rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 

Mr. SNELL. Yes 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has provided for two irs 
of general debate upon the substitute. Suppose after the rie 
is used up in debate the substitute should be ted down 
Then there would be no time whatever left to debate a 35-page 
bill. 

Mr. SNELI If the substitute be voted down, the committee 
will report it back to the House as having been voted down, 
and that would be the end of it, and that is what the gentle 
man wants. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the committee would have to report the 
bill with a favorable report under the resolution. 


Mr. SNELL. Oh, no; 

Mr. BLANTON, 
substitute. 

Mr. SNELL. Then the bill is before the House the same as 
if the substitute had not been offered, but if you vote down the 
substitute the bill is virtually killed. 


it 
It says the bill. 


does not provide that 


Suppose we 


at all. 
vote down the 


Mr. BLANTON. But it is reported to the House for passage 
if the substitute is voted down. The original bill would then 
be before the House. We would either have to vote it up or 
vote it down. 

Mr. SNELL. Not necessarily. If the substitute is defeated, 
you can go on and consider the original bill if the House 
wants to. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to yield me 
three minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. I yield the gentleman three minutes. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, lest by silence my attitude be mis- 


understood, I avail myself of the brief time yielded to me by 


the chairman of the Committee on Rules to say that I am 
opposed to this rule, and that I am opposed to this legisia- 
tion. I think the time has come when the property of the 


people of the District of Columbia should be returned to the 
rightful owners, to be controlled by them without further 
interference by the Federal Government. [Applause.] More 
than five years have elapsed since the armistice was agreed 
to. How long is this control of private property in the Dis- 
trict by the Government to continue? It is now proposed to 
extend the operation of the rent control act for two years, and I 
predict here and now that when two years have passed the 


| demand to extend the law will be just as great as the demand 
Rules Committee very often makes provisions in order which | 


is to-day. Every time any legislation of this kind is enacted by 
the Congress in time of peace, in my humble judgment, it is 
a step in the direction of socialism, and this is quite a con- 
siderable step in that direction. As I have said, I shall not 
vote for either the rule or the legislation to which the substi- 
tute is offered. 

Mr. SNELL. 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 


| tion. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 67, noes 32. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the committee 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7062) 


| to create and establish a commission, as an independent estab- 


The rule further provides that at 4 o'clock, if the | 


lishment of the Federal Government, to reguiate rents in the 
| District of Columbia. Pending that, can we not make some 


| 
| 


agreement in respect to the control of the time?. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the ordinary rules the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is entitled to control half the time and I would 
be entitled to control the other half; but I would want to yield 
half of the time that I control to the gentleman from Massachu- 
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setts [Mr. UnperHuLt}] because he represents one phase of this | 
BiGG Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bh Oppositi« to the resolution be divided equally 
t n the gentlenian from Massachusetts and the gentleman | 
I 
\ BLANTON. 1 suggest that the gentleman just fix the 
t al 1 shall yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
ra Is that satisfactory to the gentheman? 
UNDERHILL, Certain 
ir. BLANTON That half the time be controlled by the gen- | 
tleman from Wiseonsin [Mr. Lasprertr] and half the time by | 
mn} I 


Mr. BEGG. Then I modify my unanimous-consent request so 
iat it will ive the time in the control of the gentleman from 


41 


Te 3; agi the measure and in control of the gentleman from | 
W onsin favor of it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, in the event that the gen- 
tleman from Texas should yield one-half of his time to the 
rentlemar om Massachusetts, would the gentleman from 
Massachusetis in turn have the right to yield portions of his 
time / 

{ SPEAKER He would not; except by unanimous con- 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I want that to be provided for. 

The SPLAKER., The Chair suegests it would be better to 
mi au mous-consent request, 

Mr. BLANTDON I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
I be permitted to yield half my time to the gentleman from | 
Mas husetts [Mr. Unvernm.] and that he may yield to 
others 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree] had 


better make 


his original request. 


Mr. BEGG Mr. Speaker, I make the unanimous-consent re- 
quest that the time against the measure be in control of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branron] and the gentleman from 


Massachusetts equally, and that the time in favor of the reso- 
lution be in the control of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LAMPERT] 

he SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest’ 

There was no objection 

The SPEAKER The question is on the motion of the gen-; 
tleman from Wisconsin that the House resolve itself Into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


he motion was agreed to 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gramam] 
will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill (HL. R 
independent establishment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to regulate rents of the District of Columbia, with Mr. 
Gravam of Illinois in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is tn Committee of the Whole 
TIouse on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 7962, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


state 


mission, aS ar 


A bill (H. R. 7962) to create and establish a commission, as an inde- 
pendent establishment of the Federal Government, to regulate rents | 
of the District ef Columbia. 


Mr. LAMPERT. 
nent, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin offers the 
following amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the followir 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. LAMPERT: Strike out after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“ That it is hereby declared that the emergency described in Title IT 
of the food control and the District rents act still exists and continues 
in the District of Columbia, and that the present housing and rental 


conditions therein require the further extension of the provisions of | 
such title, 
“< fs 2. That Title II of the food control and the District of 


Columbia rents act, as amended, is reenacted, extended, and continued 
as hereinafter amended, until the 
ing the provisions of section 2 


« 
the 


, 
d day of May, 1926, notwithstand- 
of the act entitled ‘An act to extend for 
of two years the provisions of Title II of the food control 
and the District of Columbia rents act, appreved October 22, 1919, as 
amended, approved May 22, 1922.’ 

‘Suc, 3. That subdivision (a) of section 102 of the food control and 
the District of Columbia rents act, as amended by section 4 of such 


99 
a 


period 





act of May 22, 1922, is hereby amended by striking out the figeres 
*1924’" im said subdivision and inserting in Heu thereof the figures 


*2a26.’° 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is of opinion, from reading the 
rule, that it would be conducive to more orderly procedure that 
the general debate should be concluded before substitutes were 


offered, 


7962) to create and establish a com- ; 


ig amend- | 


Mr. BLANTON. 
the general dehate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the substitute of the 
gentleman from Texas will be reported for the information of 
the committee. 

There was no objection. 
| The Clerk read as follows: 


I offer a substitute, to have it pending after 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. LAMpprtT: Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “It shall be unlawful fer any corporation, firm, or in- 
dividual to enter into or become a party to any contract, agreement, or 
understanding, or in any manner io confederate, combine, 
or with another or others, for t purpose and with the design of 
lessening or preventing, or tending to lessen or prevent, full and free 


whatsoever 


act 1e 


| competition in the renting of veal estate, or to fix reats within the 
District of Columbia. 
“Sec, 2. Any corporation, firm, or individual convicted of violating 


the provisions of this act shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
$50 nor more than $500 imprisonment net less than 30 days ni 
more than one year, or beth such fine and imprisonment.” 


Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree]. 
Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
| I simply want to make an observation before starting with a 
brief diseussion of what I think the debate will hinge around 
| to-day, namely, the effect of the decision of the Supreme Court. 
The argument was offered the other day that the operation 
of the rent law increased the rents and made rents higher than 
if we had no rent law. Now, I just want to submit fo the 
| common reason of all the Members of the House that if that 
| were true, it would seem rather out of the ordinary to have alt 
| the tenants, generally speaking, in favor of the Rent Com- 
mission and have all the opposition to this law come from t! 
} 
| 


or by r 


renting or the landlord side of it. 

Now, it would seem to me that the mere statement of that 
ought to be rebuttal enough to any argument that might he 
made that the rent law does not function. If the rent law does 
not function, then why do the tenants want it and the land- 
lords want it repealed or killed? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I yield at this time to my geod friend. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illineis. I think the gentleman is mistaken 
| in saying that the tenants want this law continued. 

Mr. BEGG. In a general sense I used that expression. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois, Not generally. 

Mr. BEGG. I ean not yield further. 

| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
| mittee, just what did the Supreme Court do in handing down 
| that decision the other day? According to the best information 
| available te me, the Supreme Court handed down a decision, 


| or remanded the case, as it were, back to the lower court with 

| instructions for it to ascertain whether or mot the emergency 

| om which the law was originally feunded still existed, 

| I shall set up the premise that the Supreme Court of the 

| United States is not interesting itself necessarily and of itself 

in the fact as to whether or not an emengency dees exist, but 
on the contrary that court is interesting itself, when appealed 

| to, as to whether or not the legislative body has exceeded its 

| right to legislate in violation of the Constitution under the 

emergency which, according to my belief, is solely of legislative 

| jurisdiction and function. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 

|a single question? 

| Mr. BEGG. I ean not yield until I am through. I shall be 

| delighted to yield when I am through. 

| Mr. MADDEN. I will not embarrass the gentleman. 

| Mr. BEGG. Oh, no; the gentleman could not. He belongs 


| say. 
Mr, MADDEN. 
Mr. BEGG. 


Therefore the gentleman can not yield. 
Now the Supreme Court has held repeatedly 


that a legislature in a State has a right to determine and as- 
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certain, 


and 


eency 


tl 


does 


at the 
exist bona 
peatedly in ¢ to which I 
mittee. And Tam going 
Court the United 

; iction and power 
powertully 
the 

the Congress over 
+? 


statement by the 


is fide 


legislature that 
and they have held re- 
will eall attention the com- 
further that what the Supreme 
has held being within the 
legislative body to a State 
Nati in its juris- 
District Columbia, the power of 
the District than the power 
uture over «a State: and if the Supreme Court has 
ill point you, the 
legislature of a State, who there among the 
nt lawyers in this House that wants to hazard his repu- 
tation lawyer by ig that the Supreme Court will 
verride the findings of fact? I submit that the mere declara- 
on of this body au ninent of a fact, even though 
we err on the side of truth the only ground that the 


and that 
Supreme Court has as to the overthrowing of a fact regarding 


an 
eme so 
Se of 
to show 


States 


of the 
with the 


ol us 
urisd aus 
lies more nul Congress 
diction over of because 


is even greater 
ris] 


as I yw 


ol ie le 
held, 
action 


@! pine 


out to continuously, regarding 


of the is 


as Say1l 


is uscertai 


the emergency by the National Congress would be on the bona 
fide submission of evidence of fraud or some wrongdoing on 
the part of the legislature coming to that decision on the find- 
ings of fact as to the emergency. 


Now, 
(256 U. 
constitnt 
the sume or similer 
permanent nature, 
to that kind 


when the Supreme © 
I). hh) 
ial und 


the case of Block v. 
act of October 22, 1919, 
rily decided that when 
either of a temporary or 
has the constitutional right 
Certainly nobody will maintain 


urt, in 
the rent 


valid it hecess 


Hirsh 
Ss. held 
on 
conditions exist 
the 


ol a 


Congress 


law. 
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that the Supreme Court has a right to challenge the finding of | 


the Congress on 


fact. 
because \ 


any 
Suppose that 


e declare an emergency exists the | 
Supreme Court overturns that finding? Suppose that the 
National Congress and the Chief Executive find that there is 
aun emergency of war already in progress? Somebody could 


carry an appeal of that finding of the fact to the Supreme Court 
of the United States and there would be precedent for that 
court to rule 


that the Congress had made a mistake in the find- | 


ing of the fact that there was a national calamity or a war | 
against this great domain. Personally IT am not a bit embar- | 


reissed nor worried that 
finding of the fact. 
this law during an emergency and I will guess they will uphold 
it a second time so far as any facts are furnished them regard- 
ing the violation of the Constitution in the passage thereof. 

Now, I would like to emphasize that in the finding of that 
opin‘on there was no decision contrary to the finding of that 
fact by the Supreme Court, and Mr. Justice McKenna, in de- 
livering his dissenting opinion, assents to the view and uses the 
following language: 


the Supreme Court will 


overrule the 


If this (the rent act) can be made to endure for two years, it can 
be made to endure for more. 


Acting upon this constitutional right, the Congress, by act of | 


August 24, 1921, first extended the rent act for seven months, 
and by the act of May 22, 1922, extended it for two more years— 
that is, to May 22, 1924. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
minutes more. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 


for five additional minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, in the case of United States v. Des | 
Moines Navigation Co. (142 U. S. 510) the court, speaking 
through Mr. Justice Harlan, at page 543, said: | 


That act is beyond challenge. 
Now, I wish you would get this, you members of the commit- 
tee who are going to argue the question of constitutionality. 
The knowledge and good faith of a legislature— 
Which was a State institution— 
are not 


open to question. 


Mr. CARTER. 
Mr. BEGG. 


could take cognizance of the finding of the fact of the emer- 
gency. 


What was the question there? 


It is conclusively presumed that a legislature acts with full knowl- 
edge and in good faith. It is true the bill alleges that its passage 
was induced by the navigation company, by false representations and 


threats of suits; but such an allegation amounts to nothing. 


So says the Supreme Court. It was argued before the court 
that the law was passed through fraudulent means and not in 
good faith, yet the Supreme Court says it is not within its 
province to take notice even of that kind of a charge. 


They did uphold the constitutionality of | 





a} 
*¢ 
we 
-) 


Mr. KUNZ. Will the gentlema eli 

Mr. BEGG lL can me eld 

From what exami: lon has een give o tl 4 irs 
that whether a statuts« I 8 ‘ \ n 
of Dowel 

That is the Supreme Cou Does any man mail it 
this Congress does not have the power to ¢ ui a 
itself has passed and that the Supreme Court he 
tional Certainly the gentleman Kansi \ » ha 
a blustery Spree h the other day on the fitth it Line 
Constitution, would not care to put himself he ridiculous 
position of saying that the Congress has not e power to do 
what it did do and that which the court maintained 

Oh, men, it is time we got a little reaso nel it is time we 
got a little bit of good sense into some of practices and 
some of our arguments on the floor instead of attempting to 
Win by sarcusm and satire 

They must assume that legislativ liscretion h n pre | Cer 
cised, If evidence was required, it must 1 that it was 
before the legislature when the act was passed 

And not before the Suprei ie Court of the United States, 
Now, then, it says: 

And although has sometimes been urged 

It does not say held 
at the bar that the courts ought to inquire Into the motives of the 
legislature 

And so forth. 

But remember, men, that the precedents have always held 
that the legislative body had the power to ascertain the fact 

Now, in Fletcher v. Peck (10 U. 8.), in Ex parte MeCardle 
(74 U. S.), in Doyle v. Continental Insurance Co. (94 U. S.), 
and in Powell v. Pennsylvania (127 U. S.), the position I am 


taking on the floor this afternoon has been sustained, namel: 


that the Congress has the power to ascertain the facts of an 
emergency, and any other position is not only hazardous but 


any other position than that is dangerous to the future welfure 
of the American Government. 


Mr. KUNZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I can not yield. Now, then, there are other 
cases where the same principle is involved and those cases 
have the approval of the Supreme Court. In the case of 
Moeschen v. Tenement House Department and Jacorson »v. 
| Massachusetts (197 U, 8S.) the court sustained a law com- 


| expired. 





The question as to whether the Supreme Court 


pelling vaccination. The same principle was at stake, men, 
and it was held in every single instance by the Supreme Court 
that the jurisdiction of the court did not extend far enough 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman has again 
Mr. LAMPERT. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman for 

additional minutes. 


Mr. BEGG. That the jurisdiction of the court did not extend 


is recognized five 


| far enough to find out whether or not there was an epidemic of 
| smallpox, but that it lies solely within the legislative power 


of the State to ascertain the facts, and the mere statement 
that the health and general welfare of the State at large was 


menaced unless the children were vaccinated was sufticient. 
The Supreme Court upheld that decision and said the State 
legislature had the right to compel the vaccination of the 
children. 

Now, in the case of Holden v. Hardy (169 U. S. 391) the 


court sustained a law of Utah prohibiting laborers from work- 
ing more than eight hours a day. Why, men, if a legislature 
can prevent an adult man from working more than eight hours 


ja day, even though he enters into a contract so to do, and if 
ia 


legislature can stop that on the ground that the general 
welfare of the. whole people and the morals of the State are 
greater than individual rights, where do you have a leg to 
stand on when you say the Supreme Court will not sustain the 
finding of a fact by this body that an emergency does exist. 

Also, my friends, the case of Gardner v. Michigan (199 U. S. 


323), citing with approval Du Pont v. District of Columbia (20 


App. D. C. 177), involving criminal municipal regulations, is 
clearly in point. 
A lot has been said about private property. 


Now, get this de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, involving 


eriminal municipal 


regulation, providing for the removal of garbage, even though 
the garbage 
thereof. 

If anything I have on my premises has a financial value to 
me, if that is not private property, then you can not establish 
private property under the laws of the United States, and yet 


had a practical, pecuniary value to the owner 
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the Supreme Court held in a ease involving criminal liability 


that it was not the province of the Supreme Court to ascer- 
tain the fact as to whether or not the declaration in the law 
that it was a nuisance’to let this man continue to ewn that 

ivhbage and keep it on the back of his premises was. true, 


Supreme Court again held that the general welfare of the 
ie people was greater than the individual rights in private 
any single individual, and that case in point is 


| proy y of 


re identical with the present situation than any of the cases 
J, and every one of them sustains the position which the 
itfeman from Ohio takes 


In conelusion, I want to leave this for my concluding thought 
ith you. Every one of these cases, practically, has been a 
case. I made the statement a while ago that the 
| National Congres had greater power over the District of 
| Columbia than did any State legislature over its own State. 
| Let us read that part of the Constitution: 
| Congre shall have power * ® *®, 17. To exercise exclusive leg- 
1 nin a whatsoever over such District (not exceeding 10 
ti juare) nay, by cession of particular States and the accept- 
n f Con , become the seat of the Government of the United 
tates, and to ex ise like authority over all places purchased by the 
nsent of the legislature of the State in which the same shall be for 
erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock yards, and other need- 
I want to submit te you that if you want to be guided by 
the precedents of the Supreme Court of the United States, I 
have cited a dozen where the jurisdiction of the United States, 
by their own decisions, denies to them the right to inquire into 
the finding of the fact on which an act is passed, 
If this Congress should fail to incorporate in this bill the 
taiement that there was an emergency here growing out of 


the war, T would concede the argument immediately, but if we 
incorporate in this legislation that statement, that a national 
emergency in housing in the District does exist as a result of 
the war, I will prophesy that the Supreme Court will never 
inquire into the finding of the fact. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERIUILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TrycHer]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have no interest in this matter except I think it would 
be unfortunate if the House of Representatives should decide 
to follow the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae] instead of the 
Supreme Court and the law. 

Tf his legal propositions were sound, I do not think I would 
take the floor this morning on this matter. 

The Supreme Court has decided this case. 
Say 


It is all right to 
that the issue was not before it, but let us see what the 
The owners of the Chastleton Apartment appealed 
from an order of the lower court denying them the right to 
challenge the constitutionality of this aet, in that they set up 
there was no emergency in existence at that time. That was 
sometime in 1922. The lower court held with the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brac], that the Supreme Court, having upheld 
the constitutionality of the law, the courts were precluded 
from inquiring into whether there was an emergency. So 
the case went to the Supreme Court of the United States and 
the same justice delivered the opinion that had written the 
opinion upholding the constitutionality of the law. The court 
reversed the case and sent it back and directed the lower court 


issue Was, 


to inquire into the facts. What facts? As to whether an 
emergency actually existed. 

Mr. BLANTON. In 1922, 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; in 1922. Now, what do they say 


about the emergency on the 2Ist of April, 1924? I do not want 
you to follow the great lIawyer-cattle-raiser-and-so-forth Mr. 
Leac, of Ohio, unless he is In accord with the court. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I raise a point of order, 
I think the gentleman in referring to the gentleman frem Ohio 
should use the usual parliamentary language. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman himself said 
he was a class A hog raiser. 

Mr. TINCHER. TI do not yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY, I raise a point of order. I do not think 
Member of the House should refer to another Member in 
way. 

Mr. TINCHER. This is what the court says with reference 
their power, and so forth, to go into the facts: 

We need not inquire how far this court might go in deciding the 
stion for itself, on the principles explained— 


court cites Prentis rv. Atlantic Coast Line Co. (211 


Gardner v. Barney (6 U. S. 499), and several other 
and then 


+) ; 


‘Then the 
S. 210), 


Uy, 


CUuSes, Says: 
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These show that the court may ascertain as it sees fit any fact that 
is merely a ground for laying down a rule of law, and if the question 
were only whether the statute is in force to-day, upon the facts that 
we judicially know we should be compelled to say that the law hag 
censed to operate. 


What law? The very law they are talking about reenacting 
here to-day. Let us see if they agree with my friend, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Braa], further on: 


Here, however, it is material to know the condition of Washington 
at different dates in the past. Obviously the facts should be accu- 
rately ascertained and carefully weighed, and this can be done more 
conveniently in the Supreme Court of the District than here. The 
evidence should be preserved so that if necessary it can be considered 
by this court, 


According to the arguments you just listened to, the courts 
have nothing to do with the facts. The only trouble with that 
argument was that it is in direct conflict with the decision of 
the Supreme Court. The only trouble with this act is that the 
court has said that they judicially find that on the 21st day of 
April that the law ts not in effect, and the trouble about re- 
enacting it is that you invite hundreds and hundreds of law- 
suits, every one of which will be decided against the Govern- 
ment by the court upholding itself, and the United States Goy- 
ernment pays 40 per cent of the expenses of those cases, 

I say to you that this legislation is unfair to the renter. It 
is unfair to the people of the District, and it is unfair to 
Congress to ask us to stultify ourselves and pass a law in di- 
rect conflict with the Constitution of the United States after 
the court has said that it would be unconstitutional. 

They decided this matter on the 21st day of April. What has 
happened since? Has there been any emergency since? [ 
do not believe any man that is versed in law will argue that the 
Supreme Court has not told us to not pass these laws, not to cite 
these facts and ask them to be bound by it. I think that is 
the province of the court and that we can not make an emer- 
gency by simply declaring that one does exist. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANpDERs]. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I have been op- 
posed to the rent law since the emergency has ceased to exist. 
I have been opposed to it because I did not think that we 
have a constitutional right to take over the regulation of 
rents except as a war-time power. I have been opposed 
to it because I think if we did have the constitutional right 
it would not be a wise exercise of that constitutional power 
to interfere in the District of Columbia with the ordinary 
business transaction of renting buildings to individual tenants, 
any more than I think it would be wise for the States through- 
out the country to take that socialistic course in dealing with 
the question, [Applause.] I think it is a hardship on the 
tenants to do so, not that in an emergency it ought not to give 
relief to the tenants, but to pursue that course is to discourage 
investment of capital in rental buildings and the ultimate effect 
will be a shortage of housing in Washington, D; C., and conse- 
quent increased rents. The United States Supreme Court has 
plainly spoken on the subject and has said that in its opinion 
the emergency has passed, and it seems to me it would be 
utter folly and would throw the whole thing into chaos and 
confusion if we report and pass as a valid law what we know 
is an invalid law. This bill should be defeated, substitute 
and all. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp, Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the majority 
of this committee has used wise judgment in one particular. 
They have chosen as their generalissimo to pass this bill the 
only man in this House who could pass it, who has the ability 
to pass such a bill, and that is our distinguished friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Brec}. He is not a member of the District Com- 
mittee. The majority of that committee could not find one of 
its own members, I presume, to handle this intricate question, 
so they sent out and got Mr. Brae, and they got the best 
ability that was available. He will pass this bill. If any man 


in this House can do it, Mr. Beee can perform it. 

But this bill ought not to be passed. Neither the proposed 
Lampert substitute proposing to extend the present law two 
more years nor the Lampert bill ought to pass) We ought to 
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let this war emergency commission expire May 
over. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Hamer], when 
diseussing this subject in the Recorp last week, claimed that 
this law is not based upon emergency, and that the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court holding the act unconstitutional 
should be disregarded by us. 


Likewise the distinguished gentleman 


for the war 


is 


from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LAMPERT], author of the bill, propesing to extend this act two 
more years, claimed the other day that such act was not based 
“emergency,” and I quote from page 6334 his exact stute- 


ol I Ooo 
ment, te wit: 


Another false cry which has been is 


raised that this is a war 
; and that the lew should therefore 
be repealed. You know that net so. You know that the origi- 
nal act, which is in extension, was not | until 
more than 11 months after the armistice had elapsed. 


measure; that we : now at 


ire peace 


is 


effect an 


this 
of 


this issed 


Surely these gentlemen must not have read secti 


mn 122 of the 
original act of October 22, 1919, which I quote as follows: 

Src. 122. It is hereby declared that the previsions of this title are 
made necessary by emergencies growing out of the war with the Imper 
German Government, resulting in rental conditions in the District af 
Columbia dangerous to the publie health and burdensome to public 
officers and employees whose duties require them to reside within the 
District, and other persons whose activities are essential to the maint 


nance ! comfort of such officers and employees, and thereby embar 


rassing the Federal Government in the transaction of the public bus! 
ness. It also declared that this title shall 
legislation, and that it shall 
from the date of the passage 


is 


considered temporary 


erminate on the expiration of two years 


of this act, unless sooner repealed. 

Thus, it is stated just as plainly as the English 
make it that it a War emergency, and shall be considered as 
temporary legislation, shall terminate in two years. The 
foregoing was Title II of the act of October 22. 1919, entitled 
“ The control and t District of Columbia rents act.” 
And the first section of Title I of said act has the followin: 
recitation : 

That, by of war, it is essential to 
the national security and defense, for the successful prosecution of the 
war, and for the support and maintenance of the Army and Navy, ¢t 
assure an adequate supply 
the m 


language can 
is 


and 


food he 


a3 


reason of the existence of a state 


and equitable distribution, and to facilitate 


yverment of foods, feeds, wearing apparel; containers primaril; 
designed or intended for containing feods, feeds, or fertilizers: fuel, 
including fuel oil and natural gas; and fertilizer and fertilizer Iner« 
dients, tools, utensils, implements, machinery, and equipment required 
for the actual production of foods, feeds, and fuel, hereafter in this 
act called necessaries; to prevent, locally or generally, scarcity, mo 
nopolization, hoarding, injurious speeuvlation, manipulation, and private 


controls affecting such supply, distribution, and movement; and 


establish and maintain governmental control of such pecessaries during 


to 


the war. For such purposes the instrumentalities, means, methods, 
powers, authorities, duties, obligations, and prohibitions hereinafter 
set forth are ereated, established, 


conferred, and prescribed. 

Now, keep in mind that the above act became effective Octo- 
ber 22, 1919, nearly a year after the armistice, yet nevertheless 
it Was & war emergency measure just the same, and specifically 
declared to be a war emergency. 

And when Congress last extended this act to May 1924, by 
the act of May 22, 1922, it specifically recited in that act: 

That it is hereby declared that the deseribed in Title II 
of the food control and the Distriet of Columbia rents act still exists 
and continues in the District of Columbia, and that the present housing 


and rental conditions therein require the further extension of the pro 
visions of such title. 


oo 


ams 


emergency 


Hence it is astonishing that any person who is posted on the 
subject would contend that such law was net based 
emeregt ney. 


on 
CONGRESS SHOULD FOLLOW SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 

The Supreme Court without question held that no emergency 
now exists warranting the operation of such a law, and that it 
has ceased to operate, thus holding it unconstitutional. Then 
why should Congress waste its time attempting to pass another 
such law, when the Supreme Court has definitely stated that it 
judicially knows that the declaration of emergency which Con- 
gress intends to make is untrue, and will not be accepted 
by the Supreme Court, as it has judicial knowledge to the 
contrary? 

MR. HAMMER DESIGNATNS IT “ OBITER DICTUM ” AND WORTHLESS 


He will be able to obtain very little consolation from that 
contention. This decision is the latest expression from the 


Supreme Court on the subject, delivered April 21, 1924. The 
exact question before the court was whether this exigeney, or 
The court said; 


war emergency, still existed in 1922, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 








It is a matter of public knowledge that the Ge ment baa « 
siderably diminished its demand f loyees ft e 
great causes of the sudden afflux peop! Vv ; 1 tl 
other causes bave lost at least neh of their | If a 
that remains of war conditions is t ner d cost ] t t is 
not in itself a justification of the 

And the court specifically held 

If the question were only whetber the statu is in force ft e 
upen the facts that we judicial know we should be t a y 
that the law has censed to operate 

But because the court held that it w nec t ’ 
whether the emergency existed back in 1922 it t cuse 
back to the lower court to ascertain such fa 

Only one member of the Supre Court in any way qt 
tioned the above decisi and that was Mr. Justice Brande 
who protested that the Supreme Court should ft! decide on 
the constitutionality f tl law, as he leaimed that the case 
shonid he reversed Wi hourt it And he did not claim that the 
law was constitutional, but claimed merely that the question of 
constitutionalitv was not involved. Mr. Justice Brandeis said: 

If I zg i ( i l ( tion 1 liahnu 
required pass upor ional ¢ eetehch vant 
I should a al ! d t ver ourt ) 
ascertain t I t t For (on f ; 
hers i r ‘ e | 1 . Ww ! 

mi d at the i old t 
tl even if the 1 t ac lo expry in opinion upen ft 
ee itutionality of the aets or to sanction t inguiry d ted would 
therefore be contrary to a long-preval I tice of th ourt 

Hence you will observe that the Supreme Court did ] ; 
upon the question of constitutionality and did hold this Rent 
Commission act inoperative at the present time, in that it is 
not in accord with the provisions of the Constitution, w! l 
prevents property from being taken from its lawful own 
without due compensation, except in emergencies 

What is Mr. HAMMER going to c& What is Mr. LAmMprert 
coing to do? And what are the members of the Rules ¢ 
mittee going to do? And what is the Congress coing to « 
relative to passing another emergency rent law next Mondiy, 
when on last Monday the Supreme Court of the United Stites 
said: 

If the question were only whether the statute is in ferce to-day, 
upon the facts that we judicially know we uid be compelled to sa 
that the law bas ceased to operat 

Are we Members of Congress going to respect the dec \ 
of our Supreme Court, or are we going to ignore it and disre- 
gard it just because a demand has been made upon us to do it? 


Are we going to make a foolish legislative declaration that a 
war emergency still exists on April 28, 1924, and that it will 
continue to exist until May 22, 1926, when the war has been 
over since November 11, 1918, and the Supreme Court solemnly 
held only last Monday that its nine members judicially know 
that such legistative declaration fs not true, and that they 
would be compelled to say that the law unconstitutional 
and not operative? 
WHAT THE STPREME COURT JUDICIALLY ENOV 

It knews that the war is over; that the armistice was 

signed on November 11, 1918; that practically all of the war 


laws have been repealed; that the country is fast getting back 





to normalcy; that the country must get back to normalcy; 
that this was an emergency law; that this was a tem; V 
law soa de. lure d by Congress: tl t it has been extended several 
times; and that only a question of high living costs is now 
involved 
WHY THE SUPRSMB COURT HOLI SUCH EMERGENCY LAW UNCONSTI 
TUTIONAL 
Mr. Alfred LB. Moore, who made a survey of housing condi- 
tions for the Senate, in his report dated April 3, 1924, reported 
to the Senate the following vacant houses and apartments now 
being offered for rent in the city of Washington, to wit: 
' 
A part 
ments 
Schedule A, up to $24 per month 1 ° 
Schedule B, $25 to $50 per month... J 21 
Schectule C, $52 te $75 per month _........... ; ; whe s 
Schedule D, $76 toa $100 per month. .--.. “ isy 
Echedule E, $101 to $150 per month - oe é 
Sehedule F, $151 to $200 per month 10 21 
Schedule G, $20! to $250 per month iz d is 
Schedule H, $251 and upward per month. -........-. ahaa 3 MW 
Ree As ‘ S08 391 
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* recent hearings: 
[S IN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
Washington, 


nt Commis 


td et 


STIAN ASSOCI 
Washington, 


A 88 OC lation 


eh ek st fet ed feel fre fet fet 


McKEEVER 


Congressmen 





tt ft et es 


dormitories, 
the following 


Wes pe fe pt et 


men living in our dormitories 


approximately 


a 


approximately building known 
transients. 


for those 


—— 


1.50 per person pez 


approximately 


_ 


information 


pm ed fs 


=e 


Associate General 
was because 
and wanted to 
and they had no money, and 
and told me that they 

That is all I know about it. 


suggested that 
ed World War 


ea 


down there and they came back 


r less than $1.50 a day. 


could not get any 


2 VACANT APARTMENTS 


Mr. DEAN. ne what we apartments at $50 and under. 
ave set a little 1 
a tew more, 


s a total of 


Fad beh ft fed fed eh et BAD 


Mr, DEAN. 
helped us. 


could have It would bave 


141 vacancies 


ae 


Mr. LAMPERT, You mean 141 apartments. 


Yes; I might say, because I wish to be perfectly 
this statement there appear five which will run more, 
a one-room apartment, 
thinks will not solve the problem. 
as high as nine rooms, 


flour roonis, 


because here « 
, Which, I as- 
There are 
a number of 
more of three rooms, and a cer- 


kitchenette, 


apartments, some of them 


five rooms, and ; 





tain number of these one-room apartments, which Mr. Wardman 
scribed last night. 1 want to submit that list. 


The list referred to is as follows: 


A summary of vacant apartments reported by 50 real-estate firms 


renting for $50 or less per month, showing a total of 1\1 


apartment, 1321 Belmont Street NW., 1 room, kitchen, and 
bath_- th subterminal ciitinnin ime a 
apariments, 1448 Girard Street NW., 1 room, kitchen, and 
Oy. ee Co iE cideteh niente che edad tiedncatediadedl 
apartment, 1030 Seventh Street NW., fourth fl r, 2 rooms, 
kitchen, and bath ~~ ae ae itis idl cal ti 
apartment, 1829 G Street NW. , third floor, 5 rooms, kitchen, 
and bath asia iaeak tna ciontietaaie atid ae 
apartment, 2800 Connecticut Avenue, 2 rooms, kitchen, and 
PEt Roaneane SCpevapsoremecs — ee ee ‘ a 
aparto-ent, C Street, 42 to 56, 4 rooms, kitchen, and dD ath. 
apartment, C Street, 52 to 56, 5 rooms, kitchen, and bath__ 
apartments, 1717 RK Street NW., 1 room, d/a, and bath 
apartments, 1717 R Street NW., 1 room, d/a, and bath- 
apartments, 1717 R Street NW., 1 room, d/a, and bath 
apartment, 1712 Sixteenth Strect NW., 1 room and bath__- 
Sperets, 2200 Nineteenth Street NW., 1 room and bath, 
each . ‘ bn ea 6S esse cet om ei pats i duilans 
apartments, North Capitol and Randolph Streets, 3 rooms 
and bath, each-_-- sia ties iseeeial ‘ es cs 
apartment, 114 Quincy Street NE., 2 rooms, kitchen, and 
UGE oan cere cbc es wate ss sess emt nia Sth nin sete in we ees ene te antennae 
apartmet it, 1003 K Street SE., 4 rooms: nn a 
apartment, 737 Fourth Street SE., 3 rooms and bath- 2 
apartment, 636 North Capitol Street, 3 rooms and bath_ - 
apartmént, 428 Thirteenth Street SE. (furnished), 4 rooms 
a sil 


apartment, 5946 Georgia Avenue NW., 5 rooms and bath__ 
apartment, 490 Virginia Avenue SwW., 9 rooms and bath. . 
apartment, 809 North Capitol Street, 5 rooms and bath--~.- 


apartment, 527 Twenty-first Street NW., 4 rooms and bath_- 
apartment, 503 B Street SE., 3 rooms and bath_________ 

apartment, 1006 Pennsyly: inia Avenue SE., 4 rooms and bi ith 
apartment, 452 New Jersey Avenue SE., 3 roms and bath__. 
apartment, 124 D Street SE., 3 rooms SRE Tres ccinietactnnnstend 
apartment, 2384 Twelfth Street SE., 5 rooms and bath__--- 
apartment, 335 C Street SE., second fioor, 6 rooms and bath— 
apartment, 200 Kentucky Avenue SE., second floor, 4 rooms 
ih DIRS chee ng bien hie) Rrenlione ne mibidh aitaede diet kna ae 
apartment, 1373 L Street SE., 4 rooms and bath_-___-__-____ 
apartment, 813 Q Street, second floor, 5 rooms and bath... 
apartment, 4799 Conduit Road, 4 rooms and bath_------~-- 
apartment, 1218 Ninth Street, 3 rooms and bath--_--_--_-. 
apartment, « 3 N Street, 4 rooms and bath 
apartment, 727 Twelfth Street, second floor, 2 rooms, kitch- 
ents, and Datl....e-cdic dn te- Bey ie 

















apartment, 212 C Street NW., 3 root ns, , kitchene tte, and bath 
apartment, 725 Twelfth Street, 4 rooms, kitchenette, and bath_ 
apartment, : 302 S Street NE., 4 rooms, kitchenette, and bath— 
apartment, 720 Twelfth Street NW., 2 rooms, kitchenette, and 
ADD ic chneidsciin oct cncninntn Miidiccaidaed teihiininmasie oe aol 
apartment, 1624 Nineteenth Street NW., 1 room and bath___ 
apartment, 1624 Nineteenth Street, 1 room and bath--_--~-. 


apartment, 713 Princeton Street NW.. 2 rooms and bath_ “ 
apartment, 713 Princeton Street NW. (furnished), 2 rooms 
and bath.._-- a 
apartment, 301 C Street NW., 3 rooms, kitche mette, and bath 
apartment, Ambassador, 1 room and bath_ z 
apartment, Florence Court, No. 401, 2 rooms, kitchenette, 
and bath----- pen soitn event iia mnt ttn tas asian sdrign an i ting oa 
apartment, 1151 ‘New Jersey Avenue NW., 5 rooms and bath- 
apartments, The Como, 15 Grant Place, 3 rooms and bath, 
DIE on cen masini Se eater tie wasdicoe 
api urtment, 2416 Fourteenth Street, third floor, 3 “rooms and 
bath eee eS we OOS SOROS SOS SEO SSe KROES aE sees eoee 
apartments, 1614 Seventeenth Street NW., 1 room, kitchen- 
ette, and bath, each asiceaie * edad ° 
Rear yeeente, 1624 Nineteenth Street NW., 1 room and bath, 
each dain ewetien can tabs nto Pe ae oe 





apartme nt, “1106 Vermont Avenue, third floor, 1 room and 
bath ee a sep 
2 apartmen ts, 607 O Street NW.. 4 rooms and bath, ~each_-.--- 
apartment, 2004 Eye Street NW., 4 rooms and bath_._-----. 
apartment, G4 Randolph Street, 3 rooms and bath.----~- wand 


apartment, 1526 Seventeenth Street, 1 room and bath-----~- 
apartment, 1826 M Street NW., 5 rooms and porch and bath- 
apartments, 1725 Seventeenth Street, Rutiand Courts, 1 room, 
kitchenette, and bath, OE nimies ai 
apartment, Cavanaugh Courts (furnished), 1 room and bath_- 
apartment, Rutland Courts (furnished), 1 room and bath—-~- 
apartments, 149 Rhode Island Avenue NE., 3 rooms and bath, 
each ... ee 
apartment, B06 Second Street SE.. 4 rooms and bath_.__----- 
apartment, 806 Second Street SE., 2 rooms and bath_.---~ ae 
apartments, 1863 Newton Street NW., 3 rooms and bath, 
COCR 150s ee 


apartments, 615 FE Street NW., 4 rooms and bath, each__-.-. 
apartment, 617 BE Street NW., 4 rooms and bath__-..-.--..- as 
apartment, The Congressional, 2 rooms and bath__.--------- 
apartment, 1636 Kenyon Street NW., 2 rooms and bath____-- 
apartment, 747 Tenth Street SE., basement, 3 rooms and bath. 
apartment, = Seventh Street SE., 4 rooms and bath__--- esa 
apartment, 121 Sixteenth Street SE., 4 rooms and ee ercciniiate 


apartment, 318 South Capitol Stree t, 3 rooms and semiprivate 
spartment, 816 ‘South Capitol Street, 3 rooms and. semiprivate 
apartment, 1218 B Street SH, 9 rooms and bath_——---~—--_- 
apartment, 2013 Fourth Street NE., 4 rooms and semiprivate 
15 apartments, 1821 M Street NW. (new), 1 room, kitchen, and 


bathe, CRCR.. «oe i it hs te eh Hem eee esaiawesea enact 
1 apartment, 3401 O Street NW., 3 rooms and bath__-------- - 
1 apartment, 1517 Wisconsin Avenue, 5 rooms and ee 


2 apartments, 1521 Wisconsin Avenue, 2 rooms —_ an. each_. 
1 apartment, 1524 Wisconsin Avenue, 5 rooms and bath.-.--~-~-~. 
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1 apartment, 3215 © Street, 5 reems and bath Geeskatcmpibtapliicieniis $55. 00 
1 apartment, 3401 Wisconsin Avenue. 5 rooms and bath SS UL 
1 apartment, 3708 New Hampshire Avenue, 2 oms and bath... 50. 00 
1 apartment, 1907 VPeunsylvania Avenue, 4 rooms and bath... 50.00 
1 apartment, 2707 Fleventh Street, 5 roems and bath ti eee 
1 ay tment, 404 Thirteenth Stre NW., 3 rooms and bath..... 0. 00 
1 apartment, 701 Park Road, 7 rooms and bath... aeieainaa 5. 00 
1 apartment, 634 Pennsylvania Avente ST., 3 rooms and bath.. 40. 00 
1 apartment, 634 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., 1 room and bath. 20.00 
1 apartment, 1807 H Street, 2 rooms and bath ESS a_i | 
1 apartment, 1417 U Street NW., 3 rooms and bath lal os Bu. Ov 
1 apartment, 1415 U Street NW., 3 rooms and bath — fF 
1 apartment, 665 C Strect SE., 4 rooms ard bath ii—a= mae 
1 apartment, 2205 Champlain Street, 4 rooms and bath 40. 00 
1 apartment, OL Champlain Street, 4 rooms and bath noun “SO 6D 
1 apartment, 829 Sixth Street SW., 41 and bath - 25.50 
1 apartment, 621 Peut-and-a-half Street <W_ 46 ms and bath 45.50 
1] apartment 39 Four-and-a-baif Street SW rooms 12. 09 
i apartment, 904 Pourth Street SE., 4 rooms and bath 27. Ti 
1 apartment, 401 Sixth Street SW., 6 rooms and bath : 45. 00 
1 partment, 464 FE Stre SW., 5 rooms and bath { OU 
1 apartment, 812 Bleventh Street SW_, 2 roams and bath 4h. 00 
1 ) eat, 526 Eleventh Street SW... 3 rooms ons -. 00 
] et, 406 Seventh Str SW 4 a7 : 5. 80 
1% tment 15 Fifteen? NT ! nis ba ( ’ 
1 ar wnt; 509 FE Street SW 42 s, bath, and kit f 0 ) 
1 i nt, 424 Seventh Street SW. eoms wnd bath a0. 00 
L : tr JOS Eichth Street SW., 2 rooms 25. Ou 
1 apartn S06 Tenth Street SW., 3 room : ». UY 
1 apartinent, 497 C Stree Sw... 5 vm 1 bath 45.00 
i apal ‘ 213 Fifteenth NE... 4 rooms an@ ‘bath 45. 00 
1 apa 119 N h SW., 4 ms and hath 7 5 ) 
7 apartr t, 241 it Arenue SE... 4 ms and hath 25. 00 
) al tm 624 ive ect NW } rooms and ith BO. Oo 
1 apartment, southenst corner Twenty-seventh and P Street 

NW... 3 rooms and th _ 50. Oo 
1 rtment uthea corner Twenty-seventh and LP Street 

NY‘ 2 reoms #1 bath a 40. 00 
nt, 528 Fleventh NW., 4 rooms and bath 40. 00 
t 3331 M Street NW. 4 rooms and bath_. 7 4 0 

7 ’ 2927384 M Street, 5 rooms and bath _ d 

] n 1301 Street SW., 4 reoms- and bath a 

1 apa n 1544 fF Street SL... 5 ms and bath a 1 
1 apartment, TOD Seventh NW. 3 room m4 bath 37. 50 
Ll ay ent, 2010 Fourteenth NW., 4 roems and bath 2 ae 50. 00 

1 ent, T27 Tl Street SE., 5 rooms and bath. . 80.00 
1 apartment, 2013 Fourteenth Street, 5 rooms and bath _-_--_ 51. O8 
so t mt, 121 Sixth Street SE... 4 rooms and bath 42.50 
lL apartment, 146 Central Avenue NE., 3 rooms and bath 20. 00 
l aj t nt, 1517 Maryland Avenue NE. 2 rooms and bath—_— 25. 00 
1 rt nt, 1215 Street NE... 3 rooms and bath 0.00 
1 apartmes Rabe Street, 4 reoms and bath 80. 50 
1 apartment, 716 Ht Street NE., 4 rooms and bath . aa 37. 50 
1 apartment, 1301 H Street NE. 6 reems and bath. i? De 
T apar t, SID E Street NE., 5 reoms and bath—- 42.50 
1 apart t 24 Eve Street N&., basement, 2 rooms and use of 

bath ones Se e ae prt ati ‘ 25. 00 

i apartment, 24 Eye Street NE., basement, 3 rooms and use of 

hat ea a 4 . aa - saat a etter =n wt 
] 24 Eye Street NE., basement, 4 rooms and use of 

att aaa ae I 35. 00 
1 apartment, 8194 Hye NE., 6 rooms and bath. - » -- 45.00 
1 apartment, 424 Fifteenth Street NE.. 8 roeme and bath 45. 00 
3 apartments, 1218, 1115, 1117 Maryland NE., 3 rooms and 

DATE. CHIEU. sitesicmeetttiientins se itll cites ¥ 7 50. 00 
8 apartments, 1113, 1118, 1117 Marvhind NE... 4 rooms and 

CCE OIA didi cts, deinen ctenennt epee dh ss a fO, 00 
1 apartment, 625 Third Street NE., 6 rooms and bath — 
1 apartment, 1012 1M Street NE.. 3 rooms and bath . $5.00 
i apartment, 3510 Sixteenth NW., 1 room, kitchen, and bath... 434. 00 


Mr. McKeever also sent a list of vacant hoases reported by 50 
real-estate owners renting fer less than $50 a month. These 
are dwelling houses. This list emsists of the smallest, four 
end bath, and the targest on the Tist nine rooms 
bath, renting for $50 or lees. This is exclusive of colored prop- 
erty, I might say. The total is 43. 


PeOTs 


List of vacant houscs reported by ently 50 real brokers 











0] estate renting 
for less then $50 per month, crclusive of colored properties 

129 Seaton Piace NE., 6 rooms, no bath..................- $40. 00 
T21 Seaton Place NE., 6 rooms, no bath ___~_~_- 5 RN 
4 Virzinia Avenue, Clarendon, 4 rooms and bath ....._._-. 50. 00 | 
3214 Ligatt Place, 6 rooms and bath...~.._---.-.- pte teraaet 50. 50 
Po Be ee Ue UE 6—g 0 eee 50. 50 
2483 Beventh Street SBE.. 4 reoms and beth________-_-__.-.._____ 42.56 
715 Twentieth Street NW., 7 rooms and bath._.......-._._. 35.00 
114 Fifth Street NE., 6 rooms and bath... -..-. oan - 40.00 
1519 Second Street NW., 10 rooms and bafh_..--.--.-----.. 50. 50 
642 G Street SE., 5 rooms and bath_ ee dee” “Gee 
1613 New Jersey Avenue, 7 rooms and bath.....~........-.. 40. 00 
151 Carroll Avenue BE., 7 rooms and baftD_........_......... 35. 00 
225 Denth Street SE. 6 rooms and bath..- 30. 00 | 
Ti i I ST i er createed tnatiannes items - 580.00 
902 Ninth Btreet BE.. 6 Toums, no bath... ................... 18. 50 
30 Ninth Street NW... 6 reoms and bath _......-..-..._.-_. 45.60 
1123 C Street SH. 7 reoms and bath _..._............._.... 50. 50 
819 Fourth Street, 6 rooms and bath______._.__. —_ .-._..-....... 35. 50 
9124 Twenty-sixth Street, 5 rooms and bath ___...-...--... .- B85. 060 
Twenty-second and Taylor Streets NE., 7 rooms_...-......... 25.00 
1127 First Street SE.. 6 reoms and bath..~....-....._— axpennt i 4700 
6536 First Street SE., 6 rooms and bath._.-------_-----.- nies 5. 00 
409 Ninth Street NE.. 6 revmes and bafh__.....-.__-_---_--- 85. 00 
8312 Dent Place NW., 6 reoms and bath... ........ 50.00 
3847: Basery Piace, GS Foes and Will... cence 50. 00 
1424 Thirtieth Stneet, 6 rooms amd bath. _....--..---~...- - 50.00 
3206 Boulder Place, 8 rooms and bath___..-.--_----.--.-.... 50.50 
7214 Ywentysifth Street NW., 7 reoms and bath... ..- - 50. 50 
1123 CC Strect SE., 6 reoms and bath ____...._.---_-._-- =... 30.00 


3402 Georgia Avenue NW., 5 rooms and no bath..._..----.. 50. 08 
114 Aflanfic Avenue, 6 rooms, no bath........---.----_---~-- 30. UO 
1802 Bye Street NE., 7 rooms and bath__-- 
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458 M Street SW., & rooms and bat é s = 
478 F Street SW ro@mms aad he 
117 Sixth Street SW.. 6 rooms d bath ’ 
407 O Street SW., 6 roon a rt ) 
807 Seventh Stre SW., 6 j ! tttited aa 
714 F Street SW... 9 rooms and bath . p on 
S18 Seventh Street SW so. 00 
S s el Street SW i . oo 
1010 Wiseansh Avene Sf we a meth 
Wisconsin Avenue and Volt lace, 7 reems aml bath ’ 
G+ il { . 4 7 : ad te ’ 
4 a 
r af 
Dea r ' 
Jone 20, 1900 to July 
j 
2m ” 
4 
l 
- a" ] 
10K 7K, 349 ] ‘ 
' 2 hos la 
’ -! * ' 
st 
“es ’ 
1, os 
4 Ms 2 
; * ? 
| ‘ ‘ 
= > ’ 
Janus ) me, lV ; 
: 4 ft 
eu ) Lerem 74 ; yy? 
denuary te June 8, 412, 574 
Jt » Decemabe 120 7. 024 
J t A 
fulv'to Dee rv2i ; 
409, B52 
Uy bo J ec ‘ ye, Me 
J 
Jt ol . { ”% 
4monnis expended annually the ’ tion o tidings in the fhistrict 
uo { neva 
Da from t y ‘ rildine mspector] 
11 ae . $5 He. ¢ 1 
190 G, TAG, 406 
Ltrs 9. 796 
7904 12 03 ( 
LOO DL, 144, 5 
1906 “ _—— - — . 16, ao 
1907 a i1,: 
18s 6. 97 
1909 18. 2aR 
1v1V0 ae wine ———. a - ao= bi» O84 
1911 fino 11, 840 
igi2 Stim <emninabanes idan ad 14, 5s 
Si ctenndhiinaien attested os 8 256 
SEs Gawene - 2 “ 7, 830, 563 
SOR nom o 6, 945, 87] 
7916 — 11, TH1, 481 
TO1T 18, 477, 938 
TH18 — ean iii 4, 179, 716 
943. ....-. inte ‘ a) 7 
1920 . 10, 126, 948 
a - 14, S81, O19 
e922... es — 81, 67H, POH 
1923 ‘ 52, 071, 502 
STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN P ROWLE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Mr. Bowrm. I wish to state to the committee and to held miogself 


dlosély to facts, Jeaving out as far as possible matters of opinion and 
speculation 


No emergency cxists at the present time, for the rensen that there 
are amplk accommodations, housing facilities te take care of the peo 
ple of the District of Columbia. 

Our firm is in the rental business to quite an extent, and we hive 
for rent a total of 42 properties; that is, houses and apartment he 
list of which I will read, giving the location, the size, and the price 
asked. 

These are vacant apartments for rent: 

“Apartment 5, 2301 Connecticut Avenue NW., 2 room tet 
ette, $60. 
Apartment, 301 C Street NW., 3 rooms and bath, $50 he 
“Apartment 22, 2606 N Street NW., 4 rooms and bath, $7 


“Apartment 22, 2126 Sixteenth Street NW., 4 roems and bat 


$65. 


“Apartment 23, 2126 Sixteeuth Gtreet NW., 2 rooms and bath 
$55. 
“Apartment 81, 3126 Sixteenth Street NW., 3 rooms and bath, 


$70. 











CONGRESSIONAL 


Aparti t 108 he Ambassador, Sixteenth and S St ts, 8 
! ption hall, bath, and porch, $75 
f if | ntaining 2 elevato where telephone 
Be I l 
Apa t 30L, th Al sador, 2 mms, reception hall, and 
batt 0 
\pa t 803, the Ambassador, 1 roo id h, $47.50 
Apa nt 402. the Amba lor, 2 ro recep i hall, and 
bath, $65 

“Th I ) marti ti.4rf 3 th ip h. $110 

7 nts are new nd ha r n I ih ld 
in f hed about thres nths ago 

“Apart t 6, the Ricard » room | 1, $135 

Ay it 41, the Ricardo, 4 roo ba ind p h, $115 
The next ilding is a high-class building, with large apartment 
units, that is also new and never has been o pied 

‘Apartment 1, 2500 Massachusetts Aven NW 19 rooms 
baths, and garage, $250 

‘Apartment 4, 2500 Massachusetts Ave NW 10 rooms, 4 
baths, and garage, $500 

‘Apartment 212 S00 Fourteenth Street NW 6 rooms, 2 
baths, inclosed porch, $125 

Apartment 8, 1829 G Street NW., 5 rooms and bath, $50 

Apartment 1, S801 Macomb Stree 6 rooms, bath, and 
garage, $150 

Apartment 2, 3801 Macomb Street, 4 roon itl 1 porch, 
$90 

‘Apartment 44, the Observatory, rooms and bath, $65 

Apartment 401, Florence Court W, 2 rooms, kitchen, and bath, 
$50 

‘Apartment S801 Macomb Street NW 4 rooms, bath, and 
garage $90 

The three apartments to follow are apartments to become available 
shortly 

*“ Apartment 4, the Myrene, 6 rooms, bath, and porch, $55 

“Apartment 8&3, 2301 Connecticut Avenue NW.. rooms, re- 
ception room, 2 baths, and porch, $150 (March 1, 1924) 

“ Apartment 203, 1302 Eighteenth Street NW., 7 rooms, 8 batha, 
$250 (April 1, 1924).’ 

The ones that I first read are all actually vacant now and all are 
vacant except these three 
Furnished apartments, now vacant 

* Apartment 41, bachelor, 2 rooms and bath, with service, $100 

“Apartment 815, Ss00 Fourteenth Street, 8 rooms and bath, 
inclosed porch, $115 

“Apartment 3816, 8800 Fourteenth Street, 8 rooms and bath, 
inclosed porch, $05 

“Apartment 7, 2500 Massachusetts Avenue, 10 rooms, 4 baths, 
and garage, $300. 

“Three four-room houses located on Colonial Terrace, right 
across the bridge in Georgetown, from Rosslyn, that have never 
been occupied, are new, at $60 apiece 

“No. 1827 Riggs Street NW., 12 rooms and bath, $100.” 

Percentage of increase in cost of rents from December, 1914, to Decem- 
ber, 1923, as compiled by United States Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, for following cities 

PII = TEMG, 5:.0\.<siccresissiertesniin.carcesinmesa tio iectareionasisten dale earesinteaiaatensiaesdieaadaleaiaien ine ae 71.9 

RNIN © TINTON ccs tastes oe desc Soi aaieiniialalane sas la tte ieiaialan amine dtaoaienaie talc 47.0 

RNIN: © Wc crass: eciccacsdaacini cession aatesaeaeitecanlalinieasia adam omnia iin aa oa 71.8 

ARSON TIDUS leita le ipscaeshoeioehengin cicadas abobatines adie beaeliaaiett daca eee kA ore ee 95, 4 

Cleveland, Ohio..--~--- mncth sano sissies lib ir iosninpushdaias hdc ean eiell ei ebiiediatdadidn teas aa 

OUI ET © SII a6 cihsatanscadis nvse-tosensceveceiousqnanediiagiauedcaitmbdaiigaeen actin etaeantciitaatinn, 107.5 

I OI asincasinthsaniiesin chnieseetgiitaina inated tiie leiraen deca aici tact te ng aaah te en 86. 4 

Jacksonville, Fla euneenetaemaianehinnddies «ee 

RAIS ERMINE cc ccccincts snes cise inch espn ces chine ga micncdal emnciad een dail 100. 9 

DEOD IC, °. AMR. cin iwcicitcimttinnithctiictee th ntititiininsthhintiinsdae asad 42.6 

BORMIY -SEMIEII, © Es Oy ccscisssinnnictbcsap einsccicncinbepnneoenitedanals tecagipiiapiecedli ial eaiamienaine 62.4 

TE. Waited winced ich ta vhdittni ein entalietadsitialisatiaaa aaah taeda eee 67.0 

PMeROS,  POcncinnstndtiininincdnselabeddintebidaaedaaide 66, 9 

I a ci ct cairn staan Nace allen a a le ea a eases + i 

rertewanad, Orel.......ca.«a0enes Sniciiantiateltiiataianscaan - intketeee, 

San Francisco, Calif... - micven bhstichpotbtinudl cheap dbelles abigaiaa ae loal dsceieabaaeds 86. 0 

Savannah, Ga - ashe on hs eniialicoeainn evi ggitalicteipmniatily anal htieieljlbaiitisdatitine tial 47.5 

RUNG. THROU <a nwasrdimcinienindi ete teenies aaa 62.9 

pemenns. T. «1. cicssauscaaunceecsanisiaieeninniminentonaneeiaediesiaaaieeaeeeee 84.2 

‘The percentage of increase for 82 cities from 1913 to Sep- 
tember, 1928, for housing is 66.5 per cent. Therefore, it would 
ippear that rents in Washington, D. C., with an increase of only 
84.2 per cent, are cheaper than of the 32 cities except Portland, 
Me., and Jacksonville, Fla., and that the increase is only one-half 
of the average for 32 cities.” 

s * a « o + 7. 

FORTY APARTMENTS VACANT FOR RENT 

Mr. ID®AN. Have you apartments vacant now? 

Mr. BOwLine. Yes 

Mr. Dpan. Have you a list of your vacancies? 

Mr. BowlinG, I think I have 

Mr. DEAN. Do you deal in all classes of real estate? 

Mr. BowLina. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Dean. How 


many vacant apartments have you for rent at 
present ? 
Mr. BowrinG. Forty 
Mr. Dran. You have 40 apartments vacant? What do those apart- 
ments rent for? 
Mr. BowLinc. They vary from $50 to $100—from $40 up to $100. 


I quote the following from Mr. 


Neu 


McKeever’s testimony: 


apartmente 











Read | Location, owner, and description Apart- 
p ments 
May 1.........----| 21C Street NW., F. S, Haskins. ._. 112 
lroom and bath, $40 to $60; 2 rooms, kitchen, | 
and bath, $75. 
Bl Dcnncancontecde 1317-23 Connecticut Avenue..................-.-.| * 
| 2 and 3 rooms, $45. 
Bs Betiacdevnasneds 921-23 Nineteenth Street NW., Howard Etchison. 7 
2and 3 rooms and bath and kitchen, $55 to | 
$75 per month | 
June 1 _...| 3016-30 Porter Street, M. R. & B. Warren_._....| 72 
| 3 rooms, kitchen, sok ‘bath, $65 per month; 
| 4rooms, kitchen, and bath, $75 per month. 
Met, ©. du aucmoosan 2630 Adams Mul Road, Howard Etch TR. cas 36 
! 8 and 4 rooms and kitchen and bath (prices | 
| not fixed) 
PE Mesa de | 2500 Second Street NE., J. B. Shapiro.__._.- a 6 
3 rooms, kitchen, and bath (price not fixe: dl). 
. Cece ae | Thirteenth and Buchanan Streets, J. B. Shapiro--| 8 
3, 4, and 5 rooms, kitchen, and bath (price not 
| fixed). 
May 1.............| 1701 Lanier Place, M. R. & B. Warren........... 80 
3 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $65; 4 rooms, | 
| kitchen, and bath, $75. 
BOG 6 cece ees | 2001 Connecticut Avenue, Kennedy Bros__.....-. 6° 
1 to 6 rooms (price not fixed). | 
BE Bucusaccenasig 1818 Vernon Street NW., E. G. Walker......._.-.} 15 
| 2rooms, kitchen, and bath; 3 rooms, kitchen, | 
and bath, $55 to $67.50. 
Jan. (1925 ...-| Nineteenth and R Streets NW., Howard Etchison. 24 
6 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $150 
ne 8. .ccdndecbesee 1321 M Street, H. KR. Howenstein -............... | 45 
l room, kitchen, and bath; 2 rooms, kitchen, 
and bath, $50 to $75 per month | 
Mt Bas stsskeeed 2526 Q Street NW., Harry Kite................... 22 
2, four-room, d/a, kitchen and bath, and 
porches, $125; 12, 2-room, k, d/a, and bath, 
| $50 per month; 3-room, as above, $72.50. | 
te Scalar 3530'O Street NW ., Harry B00. «...nccccccuccccecs 22 
Arranged as above. 
ye Oe Pe SOUS SG Deiat TVW ., CUT Wa con cecticncdscce 22 
a Arranged as above. 
July 1.............| Sixth and A Streets SE., Harry Kite............. | 20 
1 room, k, and d/a, and bath, $45 per ‘month. 
OR: Misscctudatacee | No. — New Hampshire Avenue NW., Victor 72 
| Cahill. 
1 and 2 rooms, with kitchen and bath, to rent 
from $45 to $65 per month. 
inteoukaleoos No. — Twenty-first Street NW., Victor Cahill__. 8 
| 2 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $65 per month. | 
Apr. 1.............| 1445 Oak Street NW., Charles Segar-.........-. 8 
2 rooms, kitchenette, and bath, $62.50 to $65. | 





In conatinineds rental values in the District of Columbia we must 
consider the increased value based upon the cost of reproduction, 
which is approximately 100 per cent, the far greater value of the 
ground on which they stand, as shown by the increased tax assess- 
ment, which is 40 per cent, in confirmation of which I submit the 
following statement of figures secured from the office of the assessor 
of the District of Columbia. 

The increased cost of production, as shown by the monthly report 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics—October, 1923—for 


the six-room brick house is, on all materials weighted as they go 
into the structure, 103 per cent; for frame houses, 107 per cent; this 
fluctuates to January, 1924—general increase—to 81 per cent. The 


increased cost of labor as shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in their monthly report for the years 1915-1923, bricklayers, 91 per 
cent; carpenters, 104 per cent; all trades combined, 107 per cent, 
which shows that the increased cost of labor carries on with the in- 
creased cost of materials relatively. 


873 APARTMENTS FOR $50 OR LESS 


Mr. Saga. We have 721 apartments, 373 of which rent for $50 or 
less; 216 of which rent for $50 to $75, and 89 of which rent from 
$75 to $100, and 43 of which rent above $100. That is, 52 per cent 
rent for $50 or less; 30 per cent rent for between $50 and $75, while 
12 per cent rent for between $75 and $100, and 5 per cent rent for 
above $100. 


Mr. HaM™Mer. About how many apartments have you for rent? 
Mr. Sauv. We have 494 apartments, and about 40 vacancies. 
LABOR COST ABOUT 50 PER CENT 
Mr. Harry Wardman has built in Washington over 4,000 


residences and over 800 apartment houses. On page 380 of 
the hearings he testified that the labor cost went as high ag 
57 per cent of the cost of the building. And Mr. Wardman! 
whom Chairman Whaley of the Rent Commission said was 
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absolutely reliable and honest, assured our committee posi- 
tively that he would eject no tenants for refusing to pay higher 
rents should the Rent Commission be abolished. 


NEW BERNE APARTMENTS SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE AGAINST BILI 


With the evidence given on this New Berne apartment alone, 
I can convice apy fair-minded person that the Rent Commission 


causes rents to be advanced, and should be abolished. Now, 
let me take the witnesses up one after another, and give you 
pertinent excerpts from their testimony. And in this connec- 


tion, remember that the Rent Commission began functioning 
October 22, 1919. Then rents were materially raised in Septem- 
ber, 1920, such material raises continuing on to February, 1924, 
when notice of another raise was given, right in the teeth of the 
Rent Commission. Now, what caused this last raise: 


MR. HARRY WARDMAN 

Mr. BLANTON. You acquired this Berne apartment about three 
months ago, did you not? 

Mr. WARDMAN, Yes, 

Mr. Buanton. Of course, you have been in Washington for a long 
time, haven't you? 

Mr, WARDMAN. Yes. 
* Mr. BLANTON. You know rental conditions; you know property as 


well as any man in Washington? 
Mr. WARDMAN. I think so 


Mr. BLAnTon. When you bought that Berne apartment you knew 
what the tenants were paying? 
Mr. WARDMAN. Yes. I knew all about that. 


Mr. BLANTON. You knew if you were going to increase their rentals 
you were going to have trouble, didn’t you? 

Mr. WARDMAN. Why, I didn’t really expect to have 
them. 

Mr. BLANTON. But you knew what they had been paying for the last 
10 years? 

Mr. WARDMAN. Yes; 


any trouble 


and 1 knew the return the man who owned the 


apartment was getting. That was practically nothing. When he 
paid the interest on the mortgage and the taxes there was scarcely 


anything left. He got disgusted and let the building go at a sacrifice. 





with | 


Mr. BLANTON. And you thought there would be a chance to take 
over the building and increase the rentals and make money, didn't 
you? 


Mr. WArpDMAN. I took it over to put it on a business basis. 


Remember that Mr. Whaley, chairman of the Rent Commis- 
sion, testified that Mr. Harry Wardman was one of the most 
responsible realtors in Washington, that he had implicit con- 
fidence in him, and that Mr. Wardman had been before the 
commission time and again, and they had found him absolutely 


honest and straightforward in his testimony, which was that of | 


a@ man in whom he had every confidence. 

Mr. Wardman found out that suites in the New Berne were 
renting for only $12.50 per room, and he knew that such suites 
of like standard had had a much larger rental adjudged to them 
by the Rent Commission, and he knew that he could safely 
raise such rents up to the amounts fixed by such decisions, so 
he bought the New Berne with the express intention and pur- 
pose of raising the rents just as high as the decisions of the 
tent Commission would authorize. Now I quote from the 
hearings excerpts from the testimony of New Berne tenants: 


MR, LOUIS GOUBEAU 


Mr. GouBravu, My wife and myself. 

Mr. HAMMER, What do you pay? 

Mr. Goubgav. $60 at the present time. 
the raise three years ago last July, 

Mr. HAmMMeR, Have you received notice to increase your rent? 

Mr, Goupgav, Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAMMER. How much? 

Mr. Goupgavu. From $60 to $80. 


Four rooms, bath, and kitchen, 


I came in when they made 


Mr. Buanton, Did I understand you to say you had four rooms, | 


kitchen, and bath? 
Mr, Gousgau. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BLANTON, You are working for the Government? 
Mr, Gousray, Yes, sir, 


Mr, BLANTON, What salary do you receive? 

Mr. Govuspav. I work at night, and I receive approximately $2,500, 
Mr. BLANTON. $2,500? 

Mr, Goupgav. Yes, sir. 

Mr, BLANTON. Does your wife work? 

Mr. Goupgav. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. She has ne position? 

Mr. Gouspgav. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has she ever had a position? 

Mr. Gousgrav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanton, She has had a position in the Government? 


Mr. Govreav. Up itil last A t g ‘ t ' 
i d il o dk 

Mr. BLANTON, Uj Augus ! i 
Go I nt 

Mr. ¢ BEAU. ¥ r sé 

Mr. BLANTON. At wh S 

Mr. GOUBEA Nine hundred | 8240 

Mr. Biante l 1 rent any 4 

Mr. Gor \ Yes P \t re n 

Mr. Buia How many do ye t 

Mr. Gourra Iw 

Mr. BLANTON. To } pe 

Mr. Gousrau. One to ty liferent gentler ! 
one gentleman in ht 

Mr. BLANTON, You rent one re to each mn 

Mr. Goupeavu. Yes, sir 

Mr. BLANTON. What do they pay yo 

Mr. Gov One gentleman pays $30 and her 2 

Mr. BLANTON. Then for the ipartment that iy $60 for you @ 
$55 back? 

Mr. Goverrau. Yes; but fit is no plea » rent ” 
It is a great sacrifice of comfort 

Mr. BLANTON. But yu get $5 sack 

Mr. Gounrav. Very likels 

EXCERPTS FROM MES, WHITH’S rr rt 

Mr. HAMMER, What do you pay? 

Mrs. WuHiItTer. $60. 

Mr. HAMMeRr. Do you rent to anybody else? 

Mrs. Wuiter. I rent one room. 

Mr. Hammer. What do you get for that? 

Mrs. WuHite. $35 

Mr. HAMMER. Do you furnish it? 

Mrs. WuHitr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hammer. And pay for the gas and light? 

Mrs. Whiter. And the washing and laundry, the upkeep of the 
room, and all those things 

Mr. HAMMER. How long have you been there? 

Mrs. Wuirr. Seven years. 

Mr. HamMMek, What did you pay prior to 1920? 

Mrs. Wuirr. From 1917 to 1920 we paid $47.50 

Mr. BLANTON. I suggest that the lady be seated. She does not 

| have to stand. 

Mr. HamM™er. Did you receive any notice of increased rent? 

Mrs. White. Yes; I received one from Mr. Wardman { have it 
if vou would like to see it 

Mr. Buanxnton. She can just tell what the increase was 

Mr. HAMMER. What was the increase? 

Mrs. Wuirr. To $80 

Mr. BLanton. You have been there how long? 

Mrs. Wuirtr. Seven years 

Mr. Branton. You and your daughter? 

Mrs. Wurts. Yes, str. 

Mr. Biantor. You have four rooms and kitchen? 

Mrs. Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Four rooms besides your kitchen 

Mrs. Warre. Yes, sir 

Mr. BLanton. And you have a bath? 

Mrs. Wuire. Yes, sir. 

EXCERPTS FROM MRS. KENNEDY'S TESTIMONY 

Mr. HAMMER. How many in your family? 

Mrs. Kennepy. I am the only one. 

Mr. Hammer. You live at the New Berne? 

Mrs. Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. I1AMurR. How long have you lived there? 

Mrs. Kennepy. Ten years in October. 

Mr. Hammer. How many rooms do you occupy? 

Mrs. Kennepy. Four rooms, kitchen, and bath 

Mr. Hammer. You pay what? 

Mrs. Kennepy: On the fifth floor, $70. Well, I pay for the phone, 


too. 
Mr. Hammer. How many rooms do you rent out? 
Mrs. Kennepy. I rent out three. 
Mr. Hammer. What do you get for them? 
Mrs. Kennepy. I get $40, $30, and $25. 
Mr. BLANTON. You are paying $70 and you are getting back $95? 
Mrs. Kennepy. Well, I pay $5 for my phone. I pay $75 really. 


Mr. BLANTON. But you use the phone, do you not? 

Mrs. Kunnepy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanton. You get $5 worth a month out of the phone? | 
$5 for my phone. 

Mrs. KenNepy. Well, that goes into the rent, does it not, §75? 

Mr. BuAnTon. Well, you pay $75 and get back $95? 

Mrs. Kennepy. Yes, sir. 


pay 
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TESTIMORY OF MISS MALONEY 
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M MALON} lwo; my father and myself. 
Apa ent 43, the 
M LIAM What 


New Berne. 
floor ? 
ry. The fourth floor. 
liow rooms? 
rY. Five rooms and bath. 


HAM y pay about what rent? 


many 


sing it to what? 
have been 


in this apartment how long? 
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16 year 


Yes 
Liow 
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ON m did you pay there during the war 


iss Maroney. I think it was $47.50. 


Mr. Bra ( since 1920 you have been paying $60? 


ave five roor 


and bath? 
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I eople ? 


personal question, but do you mind 


Mr. Bra 4 $1740? 


Mr. Bua father is a retired employee? He has his 


1 our 
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I} ) Your aunt 
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it is the amount of his retirement pay? 
l 1 ¥ onth 
stuyed with you? 
it 
1 she was working for the Government? 
Yer, sir. 
Getting a salary? 
Yes, 
Did anybody else stay with you during the war? 
Of course, we had the whole family there once. 
How big a family? 


ANTON 
sir 
M iss ONBY 
TON 
seY. I had a sister. 
Your sister? 
ON. She was working for the Government? 
MaLonry. Yes, sit 
who else? 

ll that 


{ there 
has married off? 


i was was recularly. 
r gister 


your aunt dicd? 


And you are to 
Yes, sir. 

BLANTON. Now, you understand that I do not belieye this rent 1s 
I think tl think 


have 


S80? 


t I pay 
Miss MALONE’ 


is unrea 
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in one pl 
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tenants show that they 
they must have bee 
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16 years yourself? 
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PROM TESTIMONY OF MRS. GRAHAM 


Mr 
Mr 
At, 


New 
ond fleer. 


Berne? 


you? 


four rooms and kitchen 


OW a) rooms have 


five reome, and 


Nir HiAM What do vou pay? 
Mrs. GRAHAM. I pay $60 
Mr m. Have you received eny notice? 
Mra. Geanam. I received a notice for $80. * 


Mr. BLANTON. You have been there how lone ? 


now, 
11AMM 


> ° 


Mrs. GranaM. Well, we went there when the hoase was frst built. 
Mr. Birasvros. In 19057 

Mrs. GRAHAM, Yes, sir; ° ° ~ 

Mr. BLANTON, Were you bere during the war period from April, 
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Mrs. Granam. Yes, I came in from the country and put my tittle 
git fm echedl. © * © 

Mr. BLANTON. You have no connection with the Government at ati? 

Mrs. GRAHAM. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. You just like to live in Washington? 

Mrs, Granam. No, I am not employed. My Ilittle daughter is at 


school here and I am trying to make a home. 


Mr. BLantror. But you like Washington and you like to Iive here? 
Mrs. Granam. TI have lived here since I was married. 

Mr. Brantron. What is your native State? 

Mrs. GraHamM. I came from Marylend. 

Mr. Branton. You prefer to live in Washington and send your 


daughter to school and give her the advantages of the city? 

Mrs. GRawHAM. You see I would like to keep her with her grandfather, 
Iier grandfather is a physician and has been practicing here over 50 
years, and it means a great deal to him and for her. 

Mr. BLANTON. He is living with you? 

Mrs. GRaHAM. No, not with me, but near 

Mr. B He is living near you? 

Mrs. GRAHAM. Yes, sir. 


me, 
ANTON, 


EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF MRS. MANSFIELD 

Mr. HAMMER. How many rooms do you occupy? 

Mrs. MANSFIFLD. I have four rooms, kitchen, and bath. 

Mr. Hammer. What do you pay? 

Mrs, MANSFIELD. I am paying now $69. 

Mr. HAMMER. You sublet two rooms for how much? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. I get $30 for one, and I can only rent the other 
one part of the time, and I get $25. But I have not had that rented 
very often. In fact, I ought to have that for myself and my daughter 
to live decently, but I have to rent it. 

Mr. Buanron. Are you employed by the Government? 
Mrs. MANSFIELD. No, sir; I am not employed at all, 
care of the apartment, and I do sewing whatever time 

Mr. BLAanTON. Your daughter is going to school? 

Mrs. MANSFIXLD. She is 16 years old. 

Mr. Buanron. And going to school? 

Mrs. Mansrrecp. And going to school. 

Mr. Buanton. You are educating her here In Washington? 

Mrs. MANS#reLp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianron. Washington is quite a flesirable place to educate a 
young lady in? It gives them a great many advantages? 

a 


just to take 
I can. 


* . * % 
Mr. BLantTon. How long bave you been there? 
Mrs. MANSFI#nLD. Sixteen years. 

Mr. BLantTon. Most of the people who are there have been there a 
long time? 

Mr. Lawprrr. How much rent are you paying? 

Mrs. MaNnsrietp. $60. 

Mr. Lamperr. And you received one of these celebrated notices? 

Mrs. MANSFIELD. Yes; for $80. 

Mr. Hammer. Now, the other lady; there is just one more. What 
is your name, madam? 


EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF MISS PAULINE HAMMPTT 


Mr. Hammer. What apartment do you live in? 
Miss Hammerr. The New Berne, second flver. 
Mr. Hammer. How many in your family? 

Miss HamMerr. Nebody but myself. 


* = 


* + ~ > . 
Mr. HAMMER, How many rooms in that apartment? 
Miss Ham™Metrr. Pour rooms, kitchen, and bath. 
Mr. HamMMeER. Do you sublet any of those rooms? 
Miss HanwMertT. Yes, sir. 
Mr. HamMer. What do you get fer them? 
Miss Hammett. $30, furnished. 
Mr. Hammer. How much do you pay for the four rooms? 
Miss HamMetr. Four rooms, kitchen and bath, I am paying §70 


now. 

Mr. Hawmen. Did you receive any notice to increase your rent? 

Miss HamMetTr. Yes; to $90. 

Mr. BLanton. During the 17 years that you have been there, you 
have been reasenably satisfied ? 

Miss HaM™MetT. Yes; but not always with the service. 

Mr. BLantToN. Have you ever rented out more than one room? 

Miss HAMMETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Blanton. How many? 

Miss HAMMETT. Two, since my father’s death. 

Mr. BLANTON. What did you reeeive for the two? 

Miss HAMMETT. $30 for one and $35 for the other. 

Mr. Branton. That was $65, an@ you are paying $707? 

Miss Hamm™err. Yes, sir 


Mr. BLANTON. So, not considering overhead expenses—— 
I have only one rented now. 


Miss HAMMETT. It is not rented now. 





L4 


Mr. BLANTON. But you could rent two? 

Miss LIAMMeT?Y. Yes; I 1 ynly myself 

Mr. HAMM Well, the next eeting is to rrow «. is it? 

M RLANTON l’ \ | lost and tl Herald would hem 

Mr. HAMMER. You would have to pay for it 

Mr. BLANTON. O wel t newspal . t ‘ gi z 
people int n 

j y eop wl ot . 
mor Ww 
RENT MMISSI¢ ALONE RESPONSIBLI FOR NEW t E 

I submit that no fair-minded person can read the mony 
0 hese witnesses from the New Berne Apartments, in mnec- 
tion with Mr. Wardman’s evidence, and escape the inevitable 
conclusion that decisions of the Rent Commission were re- 
sponsible for tl recent raises by Mr. Wardman in the New 
Berne. Why, he bought it for the purpose of raising the rents 
to correspond to decisions of the Rent Commission. If we had 
had no Rent Commission, there would have been no raises there 
The raises made in September, 1920, were not made until ce 
tain decisions of the Rent Commission warranted it for suites 
with rooms of certain standards 

GETTING BACK APPROXIMATELY WHAT THEY PAID O07 

Examine the above testimony and vou will note that many 
of these tenants are subrenting enough rooms from their suite 
to take in almost as much as they pay out. I challenge any 
man to read the evidence of all the witnesses in this New Berne 


and say that it warrants the extension of this 


Wur-emergency 
Rent Commission. 


HARRY WARDMAN SOLEMNLY AGREES NOT TO EJECT TENANTS 


I quote the following from page 81 of the hearings 


Mr. BLANTON. May I ask you this question? It will have a very 
large effect on my attitude toward this bill. Suppose the Rent Com 
mission is not kept alive and expires on May 22, and these people 
Bay that they will not pay the increase in rent: Do you expect to have 
them put out of the building? 

Mr. WARDMAN, No, sir; I do not exp. to do that 

Mr. BLANTON. What I mean is this: Suppose they say, * We can not 
pay these increases and we are not going to give our apartments up.” 


Mr. WARDMAN. I would not insist upon them getting out 


The largest colored newspuper published in the United States 
exclusively for colored people is the Washington Tribune. It 
has a large circulation and goes into almost all of the States. 
Covering a large part of three columns of its front page last 
Saturday, April 12, 1924, was a demand from the 110,000 colored 
people of Washington to give them representation upon this 
Rent Commission by appointing thereon one colored man and 
one colored woman. Let me quote the following excerpt from 
this article: 

The progressive group of colored people of the District of Columbla 
are now preparing for a fight to a finish for representation on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Rent Commission. 
making this body a permanent one. As now constituted, the commission 
is composéd of five white and no colored. 


A bill is now pending in Congress 


Attorney Thomas L. Jones addressed a letter to Senator BALL, chair- 
man of the District Committee, asking the Senator to propose an amend- 
ment to this bill providing for negro representation on the commission. 
Attorney Jones suggests that a man and a woman be appointed as rep 
resentatives of the Negro race. 

Attorney Jones makes a forceful 
as follows: 


Hon, H. L 


argument in his which 


letter, 


WAS 


bALL : 


I desire to call your attention to the condition of things bearing 
m the question of the extension of the Bali Rent Commission law 
In doing so, I desire to say that, notwithstanding the fact that the 
colored people constitute one-fourth of the population of the District 
of Columbia, 90 per cent of whom are rent payers, they have no rep- 
resentation on the Rent Commission, and, so far as I know, and 
have been advised, very little attention has been paid to them when 
they did make a complaint. 

As a lawyer, I very seriously doubt the advisability of such laws. 
In my opinion, they have a tendency to increase rent 
diminishing it. 


instead of 
At least, they prevent the erection of small houses 
that would relieve my class from poor conditions in living quarters. 
This is borne out by the fact that I see by the report of your 
investigation committee, in regard to the subject, there is a scarcity 
of houses for living quarters in the District of Columbia renting 
for less than $50 a month, in spite of the fact that these laws have 
been in existence for six or seven years. 

However, I do not want to get away from my object, and that is, 
if the Ball rent law is to be extended, a hundred and ten thousand 
colored people of the District of Columbia, 90 per cent of whom 
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During the war the Sixtvy-tifth Congress passed a resolution 
Which hecame effe e May 31, 1918, titled “ To prevent rent 
profiteering in the District of Columbia.” It recited that it was 


au War-emergency act and should 


terminate when a treaty of 
peace Was signed between the United States and Germany, and 
it prevented a landlord from dispossessing a tenant It was a 


war emergency. The Government had brought to Washington 
about 75,000 additional employees. Housing facilities were in 
adequate. Numerous business interests sent representatives to 
Washington Some avaricious rent profiteers doubled and 
trebled their rents overnight But the resolution did not ste 

profiteering. ‘Tenants would sublet at big profits. Subtenants 
would in turn sublet at additional profits. On one occasion | 
found eight girls occupying a large room on a third floor, wit! 
four double beds and little else in the room, and all eight were 
paying $25 per month for such miserable accommodation, One 
died at a time when others in the room were sick. The poo 


girl, being from my district, brought this situation to my atten 
tion. 


Then, after the armistice, Congress passed an act, becoming 


effective July 11, 1919, extending the life of said “ antirent 
profiteering resolution” for a period of 90 days following the 
definite conclusion of peace between us and Germany 

And then in 1919 Congress passed the Ball Rent Act, which 
wus never considered by any committee of the House but wus 
put on another bill by conferees of the Senate as a rider while 
another piece of legislation was in conference. It was worse 
than a rider put on by the Senate It was a rider put on 
another bill in conference by Senate conferees Thus it had no 
consideration by either body. It did not come regularly from 


a committee to one body and then receive consideration bh 


both. It was the idea of certain conferees 

And let me remind you of what occurred when this confer- 
ence report came back to the House. It was no other than the 
genial and able gentleman from Ohio [|Mr. Bree] who threw 
several legislative spasms because the matter had not been 


considered by a committee. And he made the strongest speech 


against such rent legislation and against such a Rent Commis 


sion that you ever heard. Let me quote from the Recorp of 
October 4, 1919: 
RENTS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. Hacagen. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report upon the 
bill H. R. 8624, to amend an act entitled “An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supplies, and controlling the distribution of food prod 
ucts and fuel,” approved August 10, 1917. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Iowa calls up a conference report 
upon the bill H. RK. 8624, which the Clerk will report 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill 

Mr. Breec. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order against the 
and each section thereof 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Ohio reserves all points of order 


I quote certain excerpts from positions then taken, illustra 


tive of the fact that not only the winds, but statesmen from 
Ohio as well, radically change from straight ahead to right 
about face. 
WHAT MR. BEGG SAID IN OCTOBER, 1919 
Mr. Beoc. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, * * * IT 
have had some experience in going about this city in trying to find a 


home in which to keep my 


little family I 


visited no less than 50 or 


pee SE, 
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rtment The priecs that they ask for a little four or five room The Speaker. Will the gentleman specify in what particular? 
rent Mr. Beca. I will take first section 118. They have absolutely taken 


© as much as it is in New York City or Chicago, and 
1 in going to the bottom of the thing I have di 











ered in every single Instance it it not the individual who has his dol- 
@ed in the property with whom you éeal, but almost always | 
‘ Dp b! t who h leased the property prior to this time 
and now } is holding it out for subleasing. I should like to pass this 
I th an ame nt so as to kill the sublesgor ef this city instanter. | 
Applause As this bill is drawn the sublessor Las tenure of life for 
irs As this bill is drawn ttl wher of the property 
ene o s to who shall occupy it; and I do not be ve | 
C I h g so fal tray or has become so blinded to the | 
‘ rop ! that it is willing to surrender a man’s | 
rol of |} property to an irrespon iblessor for a period of | 
' year I « te you instance in this town where I tried to find | 
f l here the owners of the property have had arbt- 
tr t u over from them the control of their preperty, and have | 
l j ed upon them a conti t of lease to an irresp nsible | 
0 nents in this ay tment house, até this sublessor 
{ $ nd has hed those apartments with a lot | 
f I will guarantee to furnish every single apart- | 
} ! t $500 per apartment, ar I will make money, 
ising those apartments for §175 a month and | 
ng them filled by transients 
* * * « + - * 
I know that the proponents of the bill will con in and say to as | 
j omnis n and this bill prevents subleasing for any more 
han imount paid by the lessor unless you get specif ermission 
he ¢ insior Now, I grant that ts true in this bill, but I ask | 
men, m f whom are attorneys, how long will ® take the Iegitt- 
e owne of t property of which I am spenking—and it is only a | 
cimen of a eondition—how long do you think it will take them to | 
t control of their owp property away from this sublessor if th have 
» throuch the hands of the commission and then it is carried on | 
veal to the ex ts of the Distriet of Columbia? | 
\\ , they wil e in control of that property fer a longer time than | 
is | is written for—-three years > * ©* ‘If I rent a property for | 
amily residence: ind the man converts it into a boarding house, I 
1 that t acredness of property rights ought to permit me to | 
dd ss him at the end of the contract period I have rented it for, | 
7 > * - > * o 
Let me show you what happens when a subleaser has control of a | 
number of apartments against the ewner's will, if you please. The | 
‘ ict being forced upon the owner of property is not a contract, | 
‘ ling to the definition given to us in all the books of law, to the 
‘ et that a mtract means the mutual agreement of two minds getting 
) er on a proposition for a specified time. That is not the condi- 
{ in t city to-day with these subletters under the law as it is | 
en, b se the owners of the buildings do not want to sublet; | 
vy do not want to dispossr the bona fide people that are in there, 
they are the right kind of people. But I maintain, * * * we] 
going t fa en we say to the preperty owner “ You shall have 
I ight te di imines ate as to the kind of people that live in your | 
bui Li 
the Spwaker. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
M Bi Mr. Speaker, may I have a couple of minutes more? 
M ITAUGEN. I would be very glad to grant it, but there is such a | 
demand for time 
Mr. Broo. I would like to have two minutes more. 
Mr. HavuGen. Go ahead, 
Mr. Bece, Here is what happens: The subleasers are not caring at 
about the damage to the property. All they are after is the rent. 
In order to keep every one of those apartments full all the time, they 
will rent to anybody who comes along. Now, if you have rented prop- 
erty at home, you know that some tenants will turn that property back | 
t 1 {mn as good repair as it was in when given to them, while other | 
ts will take that property and the damage they will do to it will | 
ffset all t income that you have received from it. * * * I am | 
fter «¢ ere the owners of the property have had the control 
ken away f t by the sublessor, and who is in control of a 
! f f new ! 1 this town, and is filling them with all kinds of 
ist s y | the rent. The moral tone of some of these | 
lowered, and the caliber of the house has been de- | 
ucle d all t e tl owners have no redress or recourse. If 
ey take it up with the occupants, they say, “ We are not renting from | 
you What are you going to do about it?” JI say that it is a per- | 
niclous proposition to take the control of the property away. You are 
not dispossessing the rightful occupant, but the man who has got his | 
dollars invested and who ought to have something to say if property 
ights mean anything in this country any more. 
BEGG POINT OF ORDER | 
And the gentleman from Ohie [Mr. Brea] made a point of 
order against the entire conference report; 
Mr. Bi Mr. Speaker, I make the peint of order that the conferees 
t gone outside of their jurisdiction and have included new niatter, 
in that they have taken in rents of lands and seryices, i 





| gery ice agreed to be 


| subject matter of the Senate amendment. 


away all control of the individual over his property, and they so admit 
in their statement, in which they say: 

“This section prohibits subletting at an advanced rate of charga 
without the consent of the commission. This varies the Senate 
amendment, which prohibited all subletting without the consent of 
the owner or of the commission.” 

‘hey have absolutely taken away all the rights of the owner Im this 
bill that they are submitting, and it is not the result of a compromise 
or a conference. 


SPEAKER SUSTAINED POINT OF ORDER 


From the extended debate that followed, let me quote the 
following excerpts from Mr. Walsh, than whom there was no 
better parliamentarian in the House. 


Mr. It hitched up and conjoined with the 
furnished therewith or required by the commission, 


WALSH, is 


I read further: 
“ The 
water, 


shade 


‘ , 


term ‘service’ ftncIudes the furnishing of lights, 

telephone or elevator service, furniture, furnishings, window 

$, screens, awnings, storage, kitchen, bath and laundry facili- 

maid * * * making all repairs 
suited to the type of building or necessitated by ordinary wear 
and tear.” 

Clearly under that definition where the “ rental service” means not 
only the land, buildings, and services, vacant land can not be included, 
and neither can agricultural land be included, because under the defini- 
tion, which 


heat, 


ties and privileges, service, 


includes lands, building, and service, they do not need 
|} maid service for agricultural lands nor elevator service. 
The Speaker. Does the gentleman mean to indicate “ service” neces- 


sarily means all of those? 
Mr. WavcsH. All or any of them, 
The Speaker. Suppose it is water. Vacant land might need water. 
Mr. WawusH. But, Mr. Speaker, it says— 
* * * “and any other privilege or service connected with 
the use or occupancy of any rental property, apartment, or hotel.” 
If the Chair will read the entire Senate amendment and the entire 


report which the conferees have submitted upon that amendment, ho 
will see that the whole purpose of this is to control and regulate the 
use of property for dwelling purposes, 


MR. BEGG FORCED SPEAKER TO SEND BILL BACK TO CONFERENCD 


The Speaker. Then to save time the Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair appreciates the importance of sustaining a conference 
report, and the Chair has been anxious from the beginning here to be 
able, preserving his mental integrity, to rule that this conference re- 
port was in order. But presuming the authority of the rules of the 
House is more important than the inconvenience of sending a bill back 
to a conference, the Chair stated in the beginning of the discussion 


the difficulty which occurred to the Chair, hoping that that difficulty 
would be met and removed by argument. The Chair regrets to say 
that that diffenlty still confronts him and seems insuperable. The 


| gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Walsh] stated correctly that the 


question at issue is whether the conference report has gone beyond the 
* * ®* It broadens the 
scope of the Senate amendment by an entirely distinct subject matter, 
it seems to the Chair; and so the Chair feels constrained to sustain 
the point of order. 

Mr. Jomnson of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the judgment of the House, I respectfully appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Kentucky appeals from the deci. 
of the Chair. 

Mr. Walsh and Mr, Campbell of Kansas moved to lay the appeal on 
the table. 

The Spraxer. The motion is made to lay the appeal on the table, 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 


The question was taken, and the motion to lay the appeal on the 
table was agreed to. 


sion 


BECAUSE HOUSE HAD NOT HAD CHANCB TO PROPERLY DEBATE IT 


Thus it will be observed that beeause a proposition was put 
on a bill by the Senate which the gentleman from Ohio be- 
lieved was taking away the rights of property owners and 
which the House had not had time to properly debate, Mr. 
Bree tied up the whole proceeding with a point of order and 
forced the bill to be ordered back to conference by the Speaker. 


AND THEN WHAT HAPPENED 


The committee did just exactly what the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brea] is now doing; it went before the Rules Com- 
mittee and persuaded the Committee on Ruies to grant it a 
rule to make the conference report in order despite Mr. Broea’s 
point of order. And the Rules Committee granted the rule, for 


let me quote from the Recorp of October 11, 1919, to wit: 


1924 
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FOOD PRODUCTS, PUBL, AND RENTS (Ht. 329) 
Mr. CAmMprEeLL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules. 
The Sreaker. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as 


RES. 


follows ; 


“ House Resolution 


=v 
“ Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this reselu- 
tion the House shall proceed with the consideration of the confer- 
ence report agreed upon by the managers on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on H. R. 8624, being an act to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to provide further for the national security and 
defense by encouraging production, conserving the supply, and 
contreliing the distribution of food products and fuel,’ approved 
August 10, 1917. That all points of order on said conference re- 
port shall be considered as waived. That there shall be one hour 
of debate, to be divided equally between those favoring and those 
opposing the conference report. 
ihe previous question shall be censidered as ordered upon the con- 
ference report, 
recommit.” 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The Speaker, The gentleman from Kansas (Mr. Campbell] is recog- 
nized. 
Mr. of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the rule I have 
makes in order the consideraiion of the conference report on the bill 
from the Committee on Agriculture * * * 


CAMPBELL 


LEADERS PLEDGED THAT NO OTHER SUCH RULE WOULD BVER BB GRANTED 
AGAIN 

Mr. CAmpre.L of Kansas. * * * I do agree with the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] and with others that this is not the 
preper way to legislate, and that conferees should not be encouraged 
te bring in legislation tn conference reperts that has not been consid- 
ered by either House. © * * We are all almost worn to a frazzle. 
The House is tired; the Senate is tired; and if we keep on the country 
will be tired of what we are doing. It is important that we conclude 





That at the conclusion of debate | 


without intervening motion except ene motion to | 


submitted | 





support to the notice which the gentleman from Kansas 
bell] served upon the House yesterday, which has 
again to-day, and I desire to assure him that he will have my 


Mr Camp 


he reiterated 


In the future against rules of this character. 
MR. BEGG CONTROLLED TIME P OPPOSITION 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask ra vy » the 
resolution. 

The Speaker. The question is on agreeing to i } 

The resolution was agreed to 

The Sppaker. Accordingly the Clerk will report th 1 ort. 

Mr. Beco. Mr, Speaker, I desire to speak in opposition te this bill. 


The 


SPRAKER. The Chair recognizes the genileman rhe rule pre- 
vides that there shall be one hour's debate, to be « all ] led be- 
tween those favoring and those opposed to the report 

Mr. Beoc. May I inquire for what time the Speaker recognizes me? 

Mr. WausH. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HavcGen] may contro!) 30 minutes in favor of the report 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brea] 80 minutes againat it 

The Senmaker. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from lowa [Mr. HAUGEmN ontrol 30 min- 
utes in favor of the report and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bees) 
control 30 minutes against it. Is there objection? 

There was no objection 

Mr. Brac. Mr. Speaker, * * * JI think I have possibly been 
misundersteod in my attitude in opposing what I believe to be vicious 


legislation. * * * 
exist, I 


Under the 
that 


Kulise of the emergency 


alleviating 


that seems to 


honestly fear instead of the conditions that 


| confrent us in the Listrict of Columbia to-day they have only created 


| the machinery that 


will eitber 
courts of the 
not as a lawyer 
can nothing 


declared uncen- 
which I am 
I think will 
creation of 


law be 
of Columbia— 
as a 


than 


this 

District 
bat 

other 


cause to 
stitutional 

very frank 
happen—or 


by the 
to say, 


else I 


layman, 
the 


gee 


the 


| machinery to prolong in power the subletter, who is the very individual 


our business at the earliest date possible, and it is important that the | 


subject matters considered in this conference report be adjusted before 
Congress takes a recess or adjourns. 

Mr. Breo. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Campre.. of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. Bece. Assuming that what he bas just said is exactly the truth, 
is that any justification for passing legislation at this time and at this 
moment ? 

Mr. Camprett of Kansas. IT am not justifying the passage of the 
legislation. I am fustifying the right of the House to dispose of the 
matter one way or the other, and do it finally. 


SOUND POSITION OF PRESENT MINORITY LBADEB 


Mr. Garret of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, * * * for the convenience of 
the conferees we are asked to take this extraordinary method of passing 
a rule which prevents the House from considering legislation, in any 
preper sense of that term, that the conferees have themselves put 
inte this bill, I em opposed te that. It involves a dangerous prin- 
ciple of legislation, and in this particular matter, as a practical prep- 
osition, it is worse than even that ef yesterday, and for this reason : 
Let gentlemen recall the histery of the legislation which Is really 


in dispute here, namely, the rent legislation applying to the District | 


of Columbia. That has not been before this body in any form 
actual consideration. What occurred? The food bill reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture and passed by the House was sent to 
the Senate. There, under some sort of peculiar rules, which I do not 
understand—the gentleman from Missouri, the former Speaker of 
this liouse, once expressed it, prebably very accurately, when he gaid 
that that body had no rules and did not observe what they did have— 
but under some sort of rule they take up a bill concerning rents-in the 
District of Columbia and put it on an agricultural bill. That comes 
back to this body. And what occurs? The amendments are disagreed 
to informally, theoretically considered, but practically never read to 
the House. No chance to amend, no opportunity to perfect that 
legisiation. Amd in that crude form it goes te conference, and the 
conferees find themselves in a condition where to give vitality and 
vigor to the very purpese or supposed purpose of the other body 
they must change the language of that particular bili or that par- 
ticular part of the bill that was in dispute. * * * I am pleading 
fer the integrity of legislative precedure; I am pleading for the 
opportunity ef this [louse to pass upen this legisl.tion in a way that 
it would have the opportunity te amend it if in its wisdom it thought 
it was desirable to amend it. That oppertunit- does not exist here 
now, because this conference report must be yoted up or down as a whole, 
and there is no chance to place upon this legislation any amendment, 
however germane it may be or however desirable it may be. Against 
this sort of policy I protest, I realize that it is futile now, probably, 


so far as this particular rule is concerned; but I desire to give my 


that is the curse of the District of Columbia to«lay. In spite of all 
that has been claimed for this act, you have not given the subletter 
the death blow which he so richly deserves. You have created the 
machinery whereby you have robbed the legitimate, honest, bona fide 
investor in real estate in this town; and if you can do it in the 
city of Washington, you have certainly set a precedent that ts going 
to confront you In other cities in the United States You bave rebbed 
the legitimate owner of property, whether he the owner of a thou- 
sand-dollar cottage or a million-dollar apartment house, of the con 
trol of his own property. You have taken it away from him and 
given it to the subletter. 

WILDEST-EYED BOLSHDVIST WOULD NOT ADVOCATE WILDER DOCTRINE 

What is a lease? The word “lease” is used repeatedly in this 
bill Now, if it is anything, it is a contract. 1 will submit to the 
lawyers of this House if that Is not a fair statement that will stand 
in any court. A lease is a contract. Any contract, in order to get 
recognition in any court, must be founded on the fundamental and 


basic principle of a coming together of two minds on seme subject for 
a consideration, for a Mmited time. That is a contract; and if this 
bill does not destroy the contract and give the lessee unlimited time, 
in viclation of the will of one party to the comtract and the mutual 
agreement with the lessor, then 1 can not read the English language. 
Why, the wildest-eyed Bolshevist that ever spoke from a soap box in 


the city of New York never advocated any wilder doctrine than this; 
| and I want to say to you men that you will be confronted with this 
same propesition when you go to your homes, with baving set ap a 


for | 


precedent for taking away from a property owner the right to deter- 
mine who shall Vive in his house. * * * ‘In the name of God, 
men, does the property right founded in the Constitwtion and the bint 
of rights of the Constitution mean anything, or can you legislate tt 
away? The only excuse that the preponents of this bill have ts that 
they say the property owners of the District of Columbia are a bunel 
ef thieves and robbers, and that they do not deserve 
or any rights. I challenge you menu who are in favor thie bill in 
this form to go back home and pass such a bill for your State. If 
you do, you will never get another vote from any man whe owns prop- 
erty valued at as much as 8500. If there is a thing that America 
is going to be confronted with—-and it is goime to be the dead line 
inside of five years’ time—-it is a showdown between the man who 
through industry and perseverance and ecomomy has saved eut of «a 
mere pittance enough to acquire something, and the profligate and the 
waster who has spent big all and to-day bas nothing. I know what it 
means te be poor. I have always been poor, and | have rented nearly 
every year of my life. [ expect to rent every day that I live in Wash- 
ington, and I have not a dollar to-day other than that which I have 
earned by hard work and the economy of my wife and my children and 
myself. But do you think I will stand on the Goor in the Hall of the 
United States Congress, or apy other spot, apd vote away the sacred- 
ness of the interest of the man who owns his house as to who shal! 
eccupy 1t? © °* ®* 

I submit to every fair-minded man if that is asking anything nrore 
than is guaranteed by our Constitution. I stand here to prophesy 


any consideration 


of 

















that ( { ill call this la unconstitutional; but, if they do not, 
I my confidence in the old teaching of the sa prot ion 
{ { n around every man by that old mantle, the Constitution of 
Uy t I want to si to you that the fear of being pun- 
! ! defending the icred principles that I 
belle t! ( { what it is to-day 

I ) 1 t} I \ g¢ to turn 

ithe: W le f try to 

t f +? + oe lo ¢ he ( itution 

until ‘ Was it the m w hie va lnetri e the an wil S ed, 
1 I r ‘ t t element of society Think 
1 I ! ! from i ne of tl fundamental 

: ! he ¢ n of the U1 1 State and ike 
{ t in the Capital 

OT AFRAID OF VOTELESS WASHINGTON, BUT WOULD NOT VOTE IT ON HOMI 

FOLKS 

Th rea n, and I de not have any hesitancy in saying it, why some 
of ye are so ready to take it away from the people of the District 
of Columbia is cause you think they can not get fter you They 
do not have a vote You will not go back to your homes and talk 
that kind of stuff that you are now talking on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Iit popes Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BeoG, I will 

Mr. HuppLestTon. In line with what the gentleman has just said, per- 
mit me to call his attention to the fact that the Committee of the 
Whole House in considering this bill originally voted by a vote of 
seventy-odd to about sixty to incorporate an amendment to apply this 
same principle against which the gentleman complains to the whole 
United States. That is to say, we adopted an amendment which 
included rentals and made it a crime for the tenant or owner to 
charge more than a reasonable rate for the premises, and it was 
upplicable to the whole United States, 

Mr. BecG. I have no quarrel] with the man who wants to fix a price 
where the law of supply and demand can not function properly. But 
when it comes to saying to the owner you shall let John Jones occupy 
your premises instead of Sanr Smith, you are transgressing the sacred- 


ness of property rights. 


Mr. IlvppLestToON, But the gentleman said we would not dare to go 
home and make that kind of talk. I want to call his attention to the 
fact that the majority of the Committee of the Whole did do it. 

Mr. Bees. But it is not on the statute books 

Mr. HuppLeESTON. No; it did not pass in the House, but at least 79 


Members of the House were willing to “ talk 
reference to the people at home. 

Mr. BEGG. I would suggest to the gentleman 
go home and work for that 
after the public 


that kind of stuff” with 


from Alabama that he 
in his legislature and see what happens 


understands what he is deing. 


MR, BEGG’S SUPPORTING SPEECHES 


Now, remember that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Braa] 
controlled the entire time in opposition, although he was not 
a member of the committee. He could yield his time to such 
Members as he wished to speak. It is presumed that he would 
vield to those who most strongly supported his position. Now 
let me quote a few excerpts from the remarks made by some of 
Mr. Braa’s supporters, to whom he yielded: 
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telephone, law books, books of reference, periodicals, furniture, sta 
tionery, office equipment, and other supplies and expenses as may b« 
necessary to the administration of this Ball rent bill. 

The assessor of the District of Columbia shall serve ex officio as 
an advisory assistant to the commission, but he shall have none of 
the powers or dut of a commissioner The assessor shall receive a 
salary of $1,000 per annum, payable monthly, in addition to such 
other salary as may be prescribed for his office by law 

The only qualifications required of these commissioners is that 
none of them “shall be directly or indirectly engaged in, or in any 
manner interested in or connected with, the real estate or renting 
business in the District of Columbia.” In other words, this court 
shall be made up of renters; owners of real estate are disqualified. 


I would like to have a photograph of this bunch of irresponsibles that 
exercise arbitrary power and contro] over all private property in the 
District of Columbia, 

Now wl the jurisdiction and power of this Rent Commission? 
I have only time to call your attention to a few of the many arbitrary 


at 


is 


and unconstitutional powers granted to this court over the 470,000 
persons that live in the District of Columbia. 
These rent commissioners have by this Ball rent bill full control and 


authority over all the rental property, land or building or part thereof, 
in the District of Columbia, rented or hired and the service agreed or 
acquired by law or by determination of the commission to be furnished 
in therewith, hotels or apartments. Also the tenant, 
subtenant, lessee, sublessee, or other person, not the owner, entitled to 
the use or occupancy of any rental property, hotel, or apartment. Also 
over any hotel or apartment, or part thereof, in the District of Colum 
bia, rented hired, and the land and appurtenant 
thereto, and the service agreed or required by law or by determination 
of to be furnished in therewith. 
the owner, lessor, or sublessor, or other person entitled to receive rent 
or charges for the use or occupancy of any rental property, hotel, or 
apartment, or any interest therein or his agent. Also over the 


connection over 


or 


outbuildings 


the commission connection Also ove: 


Serv- 


ice, furnishing of light, heat, water, telephone or elevator service, 
furniture, furnishings, window shades, screens, awnings, storage, 


kitchen, bath and laundry facilities and privileges, maid service, janitor 


| service, removal of refuse, making all repairs suited to the type of 





MR. BEGG YIELDED TO MR, HERSEY, OF MAINE 
Mr. Hersty. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, * * # 
I do not understand how it was possible for the conference commit- 
tee to secure from the Rules Committee the necessary power to de- | 


prive the House of the right to give proper consideration to new and 


important legislation. It will not happen again, we are informed, 
for the able chairman of the Rules Committee, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Campbell], in presenting the rule apologized for the 


rule and said he would never do it again. This is his statement from 


the REcorbD: 


“Mr. Camprectt of Kansas. I agree with the gentleman from 
Tennessee {|Mr. GARRETT] and with others that this is not the 
most desirable procedure on a conference report, and I want to 
serve notice now upon conferees that they must not bring con- 
ference the Committee on Rules with a request that 
their provisions be made in order contrary to the ordinary rules 
of the House.” 


reports to 


Mr. Speaker, in the few moments I have remaining I want to bring 
before you of the features of this vicious and unconstitutional 
rent bill. What does this “ Ball rent bill” propose? 

It provides a 


some 
court composed of three commissioners, to be known 
and called “the rent commissioners of the District of Columbia,” to 
be appointed the President, to hold office for three years, and 
receive each a salary of $5,000 a year. The commission shall appoint 


by 


a secretary, who shall receive a salary of $3,000 a year, payable in 
it may appoint and remove such officers, employees, and 
telegrams, 


like manner ; 


agents and make such expenditures for rent, printing, 


building necessitated by ordinary wear and tear, and any other 
privilege or service connected with the use or occupancy of any rental 
property, apartment, hotel, 

Further, the commission or any officer, employee, or agent duly 
authorized in writing by it, shall at all reasonable times have access tu, 
for the purpose of examination, and the right to copy, any books, 
accounts, records, papers, or correspondence relating to any matte 
which the commission is authorized to consider or investigate; and 
the commission shall have power to require by subpoena the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the production of all such books, 
accounts, records, papers, and correspondence relating to any such 
matter. Any member of the commission may sign subpenas, admin- 
ister oaths and affirmations, examine witnesses, and receive evidence. 

This new court for the District of Columbia provides and furnishes 
an attorney free of charge for the benefit of the tenant and pays all 
his costs in the lawsuits in all matters of rents and real estate and 
contracts with real estate owners; but the owners or landlords get no 
free services or benefits, but pay the costs of the proceedings before a 
court organized to look after the interests of the tenants only. 

This prejudiced court has the power and authority to make its own 
rules of procedure, and at the hearing or trial] they are not even bound 
by the usual and ordinary rules of evidence. Trial by jury, provided 
and guaranteed by the Constitution, is denied to the owners of real 
estate. They are to be robhed of their property without a jury trial 


or 


or 


| and in total disregard of the rules of evidence. 





From the decision of these autocratic commissioners on a question 
of fact there is no appeal, They shall fix and determine the amount 
of rent charges and services and all the terms and conditions of a 
lease or other contract for the use or occupancy of any rental prop- 
erty, hotel, or apartment, and from their decisions there is no appeal. 
They can change all contracts and leases ef real estate in the Dis- 
trict, permit the tenant to sublet in violation of his contract, and 
when the lease has expired and the’ tenant, under his contract, has 
no further right to occupy the premises this commission is authorized 
and empowered, against the wish of the landlord, to extend the lease 
for two years more, and from this decision there is no appeal. 

And this is not all. This unconstitutional commission shall make 
all contracts between landlord and tenant in the District of Columbia ; 
they draw the forms, agreements, covenants, and terms between the 
parties and provide that no other forms shall be used and no other 
contracts or agreements made by the owners of real estate under a 
penalty of a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment for not 
exceeding one year, or by both. 

Under this Ball rent bill these commissioners have power and 
authority within the District to demand that the owner of every 
hotel or apartment shall file with the commission plans and other 
data in such detail as the commission requires, descriptive of the 
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rooms, @ccommodations, and service in connection with such hotel 
or apartment, and the commission shall determine and fix the rates 
and charges for such rooms, hotel or apartment, for two years, and 
from this decision the owners of the real estate shail have no appeal. 

Such a despotic use of unbridled power is clearly unconstitutional, 
and the authors of this so-called Ball rent bill know it: but they 
eeck to escape by invoking the war powers of the Constigution after 
the war is ended. They say: 

* Sec, . It is hereby declared that the provisions of this 
title are made necessary by emerg@ncies growing out of the war 
with the Imperial German Government, resulting in rental con- 
ditions in the District of Columbia dangerous to the public 
health and burdensome to public officers and employees whose 
duties require them to reside within the District and other 
persons whose activities are essential to the maintenance and 
comfort of such officers and employees, and thereby embarrassing 
the Federal Government in the transaction of the public bust- 
ness, It also declared that this title shall be considered 
temporary legislation, and that it shall terminate on the expira- 
tion of two years from the date of the passage of this act, un- 
less sooner repealed.” 


"oO 
-“ 


is 


the meantime 
unconstitutional, 


declare 
wise 


In the courts will this victons Rall rent 
bill These three commissioners will lose 
their jobs and salaries and be forced to seek some honest employ- 
and 


ment jiny a reasonable rent and be bonnd to keep their con- 
tracts. Property rights will still be held sacred at the Capital of 
the Nation. Congress will recover from its bysterical condition and 


legislate in a sane and lawful manner, and the good people of the 
District of Columbia, although they have no vote, will still be en- 
titled to “life, lMberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


QUOTED JUDGE MOON, OF TENNESSER 


And in the time of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brea], the 
gentleman from Maine {[Mr. Hersey] then quoted the remarks 
made a few days previous by one of the wisest sages then in 
the House of Representatives, our former lamented colleague, 
the very distinguished jurist, parliamentarian, and statesman, 
Judge Moon, of Tennessee, whose sound speech Mr. Hersey 
offered in suppert of Mr. Beae, to wit: 

Mr. Moon. Mr. Speaker, I amt net concerned in the ad hominem 
arzuments that have been made to-day. But I beHeve this bill to be 
thoroughly unconstitutional in every way, and therefore I would not 
support it under any cfrewmstances. It is an invasion of the rights of 
property that the Constitution does not authorize. To say that Gov- 
ermmnent employees must be housed does not carry with it the right to 
sxy to the citizen that he shall furnish the housing at such figures as a 
commission may fix. You may take private property for public uses 
and publie purposes, but I deny the right under the Constitution of 
this Congtress to take private property of a citizen and turn it over at 
figures fixed by a commission in the interest of another citizen. 

When you have said that the man who owns a piece of property has 
no longer the right to control it, has no longer the right to say who shall 
occupy it, no longer the right to say what the price shall be, it is such 
an invasion of the private rights and interests of a eitizen as comes 
directly in conflict with the provision of the Constitution that guaran- 
tees the protection of property in this country. 

It is @ beginning of that system of legislation, the fixing of rates 
and prices about everything, that you will find the most dangerous and 
pernicious that hes ever been undertaken. There should be general 
laws controlling all things, but when the Congress goes down to the 
private citizen and says you shall handle your property this way, that 
you shall fix this price and no other, Congress has assumed an under- 
taking that it can not very well carry out. 

I insist, Mr. Speaker, that the best interests of this country require 
that life, liberty, and’ property under the Constitution sball be pro- 
tected by the Congress, and you shall not pass any of these Bolshevik 
laws affecting the property rights of the people of this conntry: If I 
own @ house, have I not. the right te say who shall. go into it; if I 
want te rent it, shall I not have the right to say what the price shall be; 
if I want to leave it vacant, have I not the right? What right have 
you under the Constitution to destroy the rights of property which the 
law gives the citizen? It is an infamous suggestion. [Applause.] 

In the three minutes’ I have I can not discuss this bill nor the 
constitutional limitations on the powers of Congress fin time of war 
or peace on the questfons involved) The mere statement that mo 
power. can be found in the Constitution to force the citizens of the 
District of Columbian to make unwilling contracts as to the use of 
their property ought to be sufficient for all just men to oppose this 
measure, Congress can not impair; by express terms of the Consti- 
tution, the obligations of contracts in the State, and under fhe spirit 
of the Constitution it can not make contracts for the private citizen 
to sccommodate anotiier private citizem fm the District of Colimbia, 
however desirable ft might be to reduce rents. If it can be done as 
to rents, it cam be done ag to all ttiings; and you become fhe masters 
and wot the servants of the people, amd’ you rule the District as 
only masters can role slaves, 
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FOUR MEMEBERS OF DISTRICT COMMITTES APPEBARSD AGAINST MR. REGO 


While not a single member of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee appeared befor Rules Committee, and Mr. Bree 
alone asked for his rule, four members of the District Com- 
mittee unalterably opposed to the bill appeared before the 
Rules Cormmittee, stating they were against this bill. And 
remember that 40 per cent of all of the expenses of this Rent 
Commission comes out of the Public Treasury, paid by the tax- 
payers of the whole United States. 


. t? 
e tie 


e 


PRESENT 60-40 FISCAL RELATION 


Under the present system now in force the people of Wash- 
ington pay a total tax of only $1.20 on the $100, on both real 
and personal property, with a personal property exemption of 
$1,000 free of all taxation, and with their property assessed 
at about half valuation, and the whole people of the United 
States then pay all the balance of their expenses under this 
ridiculous 60-40 fiseal system, under which the Government 
makes numerous appropriations for the District of Columbia 
local civic matters, in numerous supply bills, where the ap- 
propriation is taken out of the United States Treasury 100 per 
cent. 


AFFECTS ENTIRE PHROPLD OF THE UNITED STATES 


This is not a bill that affects merely the people living In the 
District of Columbia. It affects all of the people in the whole 
United States, for the whole people of the Nation pay 40 per 
cent of all the salaries of the officers and employees of this 
Rent Commission and of all of the other expenses of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. And the people of Washington pay a total 
tax rate of only $1.20 on the $100, assessed at about half 
valuation, while, counting the State, county, school, and other 
civie taxes, all of the other cities of the United States, both 
small and large, pay taxes running from $2.75 to $6 and $7 
per $100. 

THA OLD SLOGAN 


HAS WORN THREADBARE 


Whenever a Member of Congress seeks to change the unjust 
system of allowing the people of Washington to pay the 
ridicnious tax rate of only $1.20 on the $100, the newspapers 
and citizens’ associations immediately resort to their old battle 
ery— 

That Washington is the Nation's Capital and must be made the most 
beautiful city in the world; that the Government should pay a big part 
of the local city expenses because it owns so much property here: 


Washington is the Nation’s Capital and should be made the 
most beautiful city in the world, and I will go, just as far as 
any other man through all legitimate and proper means to make 
it the most beautiful city in the world. Before the Government 
built all of its fine institutions here Washington was a mere 
village. Property here was of little value. It is because of the 
fact that the United States has spent its millions here that has 
caused some lots to Jump in value from $100 to $100,000. Every 
piece of property owned by the Government in Washington is 
daily enjoyed by the people of Washington. 

The local pay roll of the Government is a bonanza to the 
merchants and business enterprises of Washington. The Gev- 
ernment pays its nearly 100,000 employees in Washington their 
wages promptly every two weeks in new money that has never 
been spent before. Chiecago,.or any other big city in the United 
States, would gladly exempt the Government from paying all 
taxes on its property to get it to move its capital to such city. 

3ecause we want to make it the most beautiful city in the 
world is no reason why the Government should. pay for building 
million-dollar school buildings and employing 2,500 teachers and 
buying the schooltbooks for the 70,000 school children of the 
thousands of families living in Washington who have no con- 
nection whatever with the Government except to bleed it on all 
occasions and to grow rich on the Government pay rolls ex- 
pended here. 

Because we want to make Washington the most beautiful 
city in the world is no reason why the Government should pay 
for the army of garbage gatherers, the army of ash gatherers, 
the army of trash gatherers, the army of street cleaners and 
sprinklers, the army of tree pruners and sprayers, and the street- 
lighting system for the several hundred miles of private rest- 
dences owned by rich tax dodgers who have no connection what- 
ever with the Government; nor‘is it any reason why the Gov- 
ernment should pay for their water system, their sewer system, 
thefr police protection, their fire protection, for playgrounds for 
their children, for parks for their enjoyment, for their munieipal 
golf grounds, for their numerous public tennis courts, for their 
bathing beaches, for their skating ponds, for thefr cricket 


grounds, for their baseball and football grounds, for their hiorse- 
back riding patlis, for paving the streets in front of their rest- 
denees and maintaining and keeping them in repair, for building 
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their million-dollar bridges, furnishing million-and-a-half-dollar 
market their municipal trial and appellate courts, their 
correction, their municipal hospitals, 








houses, 


jails and he es of 


asylums for their msane, special asylum schools for their deaf 
and duinb, asylums for their orphans, a university for their 
110,000 colored people, their municipal libraries, their municipal 
community-center facilities, salaries of all their municipal 
officers, employees, buildings, furnishings, equipments, sanitary 


and health d 
all other 
themselves 


partinents, and the hundreds of other things that 
United States must furnish and pay for 
but a very substantial part of which the people of 
Washingion have been getting out of the Federal Treasury for 
years. 


cities of the 


The magnificent Capitol and its beautiful grounds are daily 
enjoyed by Washington people. The Congressional Library, 
which cost $6,032,124, in addition to the sum of $585,000 paid 
for its grounds, and for the upkeep of which Congress annually 
spends a large sum of money, is daily enjoved by the people 
of Washington. The Government furnished and maintains 
the magnificent Botanic Garden here for the pleasure and en- 


joyment of Washington people. The Government furnished | 
and maintains the wonderful Zoo Park with all of its inter- 
esting animals for the instruction and amusement of Wash- 


ington children. The Government furnished and maintains the 
extensive and most beautiful Rock Creek Park, with its pie- 
turesque picnic grounds, its miles of wonderful boulevards, 


its incomparable seenery, all for the pleasure of Washington | 


people. 
purchasing the Innds now embraced in the Potomac Parks 
and Speedway, daily used and enjoyed by Washington people. 
The Government has spent several million dollars building the 
various bridges spanning the Potomac River and huge sums 


for the bridges spamming the Anacostia River, and spent 
$1,000,000 building the beautiful “ million-dollar bridge” on | 
Connecticut Avenue. The Government has spent millions of 


dollars on the Lincoln Memorial, grounds, and reflecting pools, 
the Washington Monument Grounds, Lincoln Park on East 
Capitol Street, and the numerous beautiful little parks scat- 
tered all over the city, all for the pleasure und benefit of Wash- 
ington people. 

During the recess of Congress I wrote to the mayor of every 
city of any size in the United States and asked them to advise 
us of their local tax rate, of the charges for water, sewer, 
paving, and so forth, and what rate, in their judgment, they 
thought Washington people Should pay as a minimum. I want 
to insert just a few in this report. The consensus of opinion 
was that the rate here should be at least $2.50 per $100, and 
there was a large per cent who were in favor of it being much 
higher, and the rates for taxation ranged from $2.75 to over 
$6.50, and in all these cities the people were charged more 
for water, sewer, and paving. 

Let me again quote a few excerpts from the letter sent me 
by the mayor of the city of Peoria, I1L.: 

{City of Peoria, II. Edward N. Woodruff, 
NOVEMBER 1, 


Mayor's office, mayor] 
1923 
Hon. THomas L. BLANTON, 

Representative, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR: your questionnaire of October 15, 


ing relative tax rates of the cities of Washington 


Answering coneern- 


and Peoria: 


The tax rates on each $100 taxable valuation levied against the 
real and personal property of the citizens of Peoria for the year 
1922 is itemize as follows: 

City corporate tax, including library, tuberculosis, garb- 

age, and police and fire pension fund. _-_ wssieinbe hinted $1.94 
PROG, GIR ig ne wnt a hla aeieeiepistiaelceas . 24 
ME Ce a cette cn a eae adage 2.70 
am Cletetet. 358 bh ckeddcbwetisn din wtdatd én eee . 41 

———. $5. 29 
a ae eee ee ee ee . 45 
County ‘ cracls eaten: wiietoe eo dn ees alinten . 59 
OE > RE oi vc ceicccceiestnnsavneitnillatenimpeiiniiadaiitieait cettecliaiichl . 25 


Total, all 


Unless there is a tremendous revenue derived from sources other than 
from taxes, the rate of $1.20 for Washington is ridiculous, While I 
have never had my attention called to this disparity, 1 am amazed that 
the light has not been let into financial affairs of the Capital City long 
before this time. ° 

You should be supported by every colleague in your effort to compel 
the citizens of Washington to do theirs, even as every citizen outside 
the District is doing his. 

Wishing you success, I am, 

Very truly yours, FE, 


purposes 


N. Wooprerr, Mayor. 
The foregoing statement from the mayor of Peoria, IiL, fairly 

indicates the sentiment of the people over the United Staies. It 

might be enlightening to quote from a few of the letters received 


Congress has spent millions of dollars reclaiming and | 


| 
| 
| 
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the tax rates of some of the cities over the United States as 
certified to me by the mayors of such cities, 

When I speak of the tax rate of these cities I, of course, inean 
their total tux—State, county, school, and municipal—which is 
the total tax citizens of those respective cities have to pay on 
their property, as compared with the $1.20 on the $100 rate 
Washington people have to pay in the District of Columbia. 

The tax rate paid by the people in Baltimore, Md., 83.27 on the 
$100; in New Orleans, La., $3.164 on the $100; in Portland, 
Oreg., $4.52 on the $100; inumy birthplace, Houston, Tex., $4294 
on the $100; in Ogden, Utah, $3.33 on the $100; in Cheyenne, 
Wyo., $3.75 on the $100; in Fort Smith, Ark., $3.32 on the $100; 
in New Bedford, Mass., $38.13; in Burlington, Vt., $3.10 on the 
$100; in Pittsburgh, Pa., $3.22 on the $100; in St. Louis, Mo., 
which is a distinet political subdivision of the State, the city tax 
is $2.43 on the $100; in Boston, Mass., $2.47 on the $100; in 
Rochester, N. Y., $3.36 on the $100; in Portland, Me., $3.40 on 


| the $100; in Boise City, Idaho, $4.29 on the $100; in Mobile, Ala., 


$3.40 or the $100; in Detroit, Mich., $2.75 per $100; in Duluth, 
Minn., $5.79 on the $100; in Atlanta, Ga., $3.15 on the $100; in 
Kansas City, Mo., $2.93 on the $100; in Minneapolis, Minn., $6.52 
on the $100; in Salt Lake City, Utah, $3.18 on the $100; in Oak- 
land, Calif., $4.02 on the $100; in Austin, the capital of Texas, 
$5.54 on the $100; in Denver, Colo., $2.76 on the $100; in Trenton, 
N. J., $3.22 on the $100; in Racine, Wis., $2.87 on the $100; in 
Nashville. Tenn., $2.80 on the $100; in Charlottesville, Va., $2.85. 
And let me illustrate as the tax rate runs generally over Texas: 
In Taris, Tex., $4.10 on the $100; in Port Arthur, Tex., $3.54 on 
the $100; in Tyler, Tex., $4.61 on the $100; in Denison, Tex., 
$3.82 on the $100; in Waco, 'Tex., $3.63 on the $100; in Amurillo, 
Vex., $3.55 on the $100; in Temple, Tex., $3.15; in Wichita Falls, 
Tey., $5.05 on the $100; in Beaumont, Tex., $4.04. 

Mr. Edward F. Bryant, tax collector for San Francisco, Calif., 
has sent me a statement certifying that the following is the tax 
In Seattle, 
Wash., $8.80 on the $100; Chicago, IIL, $8 on the $100; in Reno, 
Ney., $7.38 on the $100; in New York, N. Y., $5.48 on the $100; 
in Philadelphia, Pa., $6 on the $100; in Detroit, Mich., $4.48 on 
the $100; in San Franeiseo, Calif., $3.47 on the $100; in Los 
Angeles, Calif., $3.89 on the $100. 

What excuse have we to offer to our constituents back at home 
who are paying the above tax rates for permitting by our votes 
here the 437,000 people in Washington, D. C., to continue paying 
the measly little pittance of only $1.20 on the $100, based on a 
half te two-thirds valuation, when our constituents have to pay 
all the balance of the expenses of this great city? 

And with the armistice signed November 11, 1918, and the 
War how over hearly six years, we are asked by this measure 
to make another legislative declaration that a war emergency 
still exists, merely to extend this war emergency Rent Com- 
mission another two years to May 22, 1926, in order that these 
tive Rent Commissioners and their employees may not lose 
their jobs. And our people back at home in the various 48 
States of this Union are paying the expenses to the tune of 
6010. 

The amendment prepared by Mr. Jost, and which I have 
offered, to prevent conspiracies to raise rents, and to prevent 
the crooks now operating here in the District selling second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and even seventh and eighth trusts 
op property mortgaged to several times its value, should be 
passed, which would put these crooks out of business. 

And then let us obey the Supreme Court, and follow its 
decision rendered on April 21, 1924, and not try to hold this 
as a war emergency when the court said that it was not, and 
that it would hold, from its judicial knowledge, that no such 
emergency now exists. Remember, again, it was held in this 
Supreme Court decision— 


if the question were only whether the statute is in force to-day, upon 
the facts that we judicially know, we should be compelled to say that 
the law has ceased to operate. 


That is the decision of the highest court of this Nation. 
That is the court whose decision you and I have sworn under 
oath to defend and uphold, and I hope you will defend them 
aud say by your vote to-day that we will stop this unconsti- 
tutional law. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [| Mr. 
Jost}. 

Mr. JOST. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I spoke my mind about this matter the other day as well as lL 
could in the brief time allotted. Since that time the Supreme 
Court of this Nation has cleared up this situation. There can 
be no possible doubt as to what this House ought to do under 
the present situation. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree] 
took up 10 or 15 minutes here arguing this morning on a prop- 
osition that a legislative fiat, a legislative declaration, that an 
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emergency exists is binding upon the Supreme Court. He took 
up most of his time arguing that and in claiming the right 
upon the part of the House to say in this hour that an emer- 
geney exists for the passing of this law, and that our state- 
ment will bind the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court said 
exactly the contrary, and I quote the language of the opinion: 


We repeat what was stated in Block v. Hirsh (256 U, S. 135, 154) 
as to the respect due to a declaration of this kind by the legislature 
so far as it relates to present facts. But even as to them a court 
is not at liberty to shut its eyes te an obvious mistake when the 
validity of the law depends upon the truth of what is declared. And 
still more obviously, so far as this declaration looks to the future, 
it can be no more than prophecy and is liable to be controlled by events. 
A law depending upon the existence of an emergency or other certain 
state of facts to uphold it may cease to operate if the emergency 
ceases or the facts change even though valid when passed. 


That knocks the argument of the gentleman from Ohio into 
a cocked hat. The legislative declaration that an emergency 
exists amounts to nothing in the face of that opinion, which 1 
venture to say is in line with the weight of authority in 
every jurisdiction of this Union. There is no State court, ex- 
cept a very few, that will be bound by the declaration of a 
legislature that an emergency exists putting a statute in oper- 
ation immediately upon its passage where the constitution of 
the State provides an operative date of another time. The 
court will look back of the declaration of the legislature and 
make its own finding of fact, as it did in this ease, and that 
pronouncement knocks the bottom out of the argument of the 
gentleman from Ohio. The court in the instant case did more 
than that: It laid down the rule in this opinion that it will 
take judicial notice that this so-called emergency has ceased 
and that the law accordingly is at an end. The only thing 
that happened was that the case was reversed and remanded 
not for the purpose of ascertaining whether the emergency 
exists to-day, but whether it existed at the time that bill in 
equity was filed. That is what it went back to the lower 
court for. More than that, the court laid down the plain 
statement that if all there is to this case is that rent is high, 
there is no justification for continuing the act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JOST. Let me read to you the opinion of the court 
upon that point: 


It is a matter of public knowledge that the Government has con- 
siderably diminished its demand for employees that was one of the 
great causes of the sudden afflux of people to Washington, and that 
other causes have lost at least much of their power. * * * If 
about all that remains of war conditions is the increased cost of living, 
that is not in itself a justification for the act. 


Later in the decision the court says: 


If the question were only whether the statute is in force to-day, upon 
the facts that we judicially know, we should be compelled to say that 
the law has ceased to operate. 


What more do you want? The justices say that on the facts 
as they exist to-day from what they judicially know they would 
declare the law to be at an end. The case was remanded for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether facts amounting to an emer- 
gency, such as first caused the enactment of the law, existed at 
the time the bill in equity was filed. This law is dead. There is 
no use wasting valuable time of this House in attempting to 
carry it forward. 

The law is contrary and in opposition to the real facts. I 
picked up a copy of the Evening Star of Washington, of Satur- 
day last, and find it contains eight full columns of houses and 
apartments offered for rent, averaging 60 to a column. Four 
hundred and eighty vacant houses are advertised in that issue 
and offered for rent. I now exhibit the paper if anybody wants 
to look at it. Then tell me that with that condition this House 
should go through the formality of establishing a paternalistic 
government here for tenants simply because there is a claim 
that rent is too high. Why men—ancd I am talking to you 
Democrats now, because you can expect those to the left of the 
Speaker to either underwrite business or to clothe unfortunates 
with the cloak of paternalism, because they have a habit of 
doing that; it is their principal occupation—but you men on the» 
Democratic side who believe in the philosophy of Jefferson, who 
believe that that government is best that governs least, who 
believe that the field ought to be kept open, that statutes ought 
not to be thrust into private relations and affairs, you are the 
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last men in this splendid national council who ought to back a 
paternalistic and socialistic doctrine like this in time of peace. 
[ Applause. ] 

Every time a pronouncement like this comes from the National 
Assembly at the seat of the Nation's Government its evil ex- 
ample spreads all over the Nation and plagues the whole 
country. [Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGuarpta]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York ts recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this is the third time I have been through a legislative 
fight for the enactment of a law regulating the rent of dwell- 
ings. In 1920 the Legislature of the State of New York passed 
the first State rent law. I appeared before the legislature at 
the time as the acting mayor of the city of New York and pre- 
sented facts that justified the passage of that law. I heard in 
1920 exactly the same argument as is presented against the 
extension of the rent law here to-day. I heard the same land- 
lords crying for protection of the State in the exploitation of 
the tenants. I heard the same cry of their constitutional right 
to do anything they wanted with their own property and to fix, 
raise, and charge any rent without interference. 

Last year the State legislature of my State, in anticipation 
of this very question, created a regional housing commission, 
and it, with the governor of the State, appointed commissioners 
to investigate the housing situation and to report its findings to 
the next legislature. I attended the hearings of this commis- 
sion, and I heard the same landlords with the same attorney 8, 
with the same old arguments, appear before the commission, 
argue, and plead that an emergency no longer existed. That 
commission investigated very thoroughly. It first heard the 
testimony of tenants; it then heard the testimony of landlords; 
it conducted its investigation and took a census of several 
typical blocks in the greater city. It made an investigation of 
available apartments and investigated the rentals per room in 
the various type of apartments and tenement houses in New 
York City. The landlord appeared before that commission with 
the best of legal talent and with professors of universities and 
experts on economics in an effort to prove that an emergency 
no longer existed; but, gentlemen, with all of their experts, 
with all of their professors, with all of their legal talent, there 
is ho argument that can prevail when a man with a weekly 
income and a family to support is compelled to pay out of hig 
income such a large proportion that there is not sufficient left 
to properly care and nourish his children. That is the condition 
in New York City; that is the condition in Washington, D. C. 

What good is it that you bring here advertisements in papers 
showing that there are apartments vacant when those apartments 
are beyond the reach of the residents of the District of Columbia. 
The emergency exists because the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia can not to-day any more find suitable apartments to live 
in than they could when this law was first passed by Congress. 
In the face of every constitutional argument that was presented 
here to-day, in the face of the opposition to this bill before the 
committee which investigated conditions in the District, the 
same as happened in New York, it remains a fact that 85 per 
cent of the residents of the District of Columbia are unable to 
avail themselves of the apartments that are vacant. That is the 
direct result of the original emergency. Rents became so high 
because property owners took advantage of the situation and 
buildings were constructed that were of the type demanding 
high rents which did nothing to relieve the situation and do 
away with the emergency. ‘That is a matter entirely within 
our province. As practical men, we know, aS men having had 
experience in our ewn home States, in our profession, or as city 
or State officials we know how to go about an investigation of 
this kind. I appeared before the District Committee. I hap- 
pened to be there when a very prominent real estate man of this 
city told the committee that he himself had relieved the emer- 
gency by apartments which he was ready to let, two rooms and 
a closet at $55 a month. Apartments at $25 a room does not 
relieve the situation. It is not only a matter of price, as the 
court in its opinion indicated, it is a matter of availability, and 
as long as there are no apartments available that wage earners, 
working people, Government employees, business men, profes- 
sional men can rent or lease, an emergency exists. As long as 
landlords are determined to exact a pound of flesh from their 
tenants, as long as landlords insist upon the right to increase 
rent, limited only by their own greed and in the failure to pay 
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an exorbitant increase to have the right to dispossess a family 
ily, aS enjoyed by the landlords under the old common 
and under atutes based upon the common law, as long 

an emergency and I for one do 
Ly, us I have stated before, it is part of the duty 


our st 
Ondillon exists, eXiSts, 
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of the Governiment to protect its people in providing regulatory 
provi ! for the people’s shelter as we regulate their fool, 
heaith, tranpsportution, and safety. 

Why, it is stated that no emergency exists. If this law fails 
to pass and the rent law lapses, nine families out of ten will 
recei 1 increase notice within a few hours after the ex- 
piration of the la I believe it is absolutely necessary for 
the protection « » peo] of the District of Columbia that 
we extend the provisions of this beneficial law for two years 
longer. I believe that it is absolutely necessary as a matter 
of governmental policy that we devote time during these two 
years to the study of proper legislation for the regulation of 
the renting of houses for dwelling purposes. Changed con- 
ditions bring the need of new lInws and necessarily changed 
construction of constitutional limitations to meet the require- 
ments of the changed conditions. 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In a moment. The commission in New 
York reported to the State legislature that the emergency con- 
tinues, and the State Legislature of the State of New York | 


extended the emergency relief laws for two years, up to 1926. 


Our District Committee reports to this House that the emer- 
gency continues in the District of Columbia and it is our duty 
to extend the law. 

Now, I know the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
wants to be fair. 

Mr. KUNZ What did the commission report? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The commission reported that an emer- 


gency existed in the city of New York. 

Now, the gentleman from Texas stated that were no 
hearings. J am sure he was referring to two But 
for the purpose of the Recorp let it be stated now that the 
committee did hold hearings on the bill now before us. 
It did investigate. The committee held hearings for weeks 
in the daytime and at night, and they went into this question 
thoroughly, and the action of the committee is the action of 
the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. 


there 


years ago. 


T was talking about 1921, when 
was first passed. There were no hearings had then. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. I want to make it clear that the 
}istrict Committee hearings were held now. 

Mr. KUNZ. In all the hearings what was the information 
developed? Was it a question of housing conditions or a ques- 
tion of combination among the real estate men? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The question of combination among the 
real estate men is se Gosely related to housing conditions that 
you can not separate them. 

Now, then, the District Committee having investigated and 
having found as a result of that investigation that an emergency 
still exists that in itself warrants this House in extending this 
law for two years more, back of that investigation the Supreme 
Court of the United States dare not go. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Not just now. 

Gentlemen, when this bill was before us two weeks ago you 
had another situation, Since we were discussing this bill two 
weeks ago a new situation is created, a very important situation 
is created, and that is whether or not the judicial branch of 
this Government will dictate to the legislative branch what 
shall and what shall not be the law. That is the question be- 
fore us to-day. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, you ¢an not anchor legislation to the past. 
can ho 


this law 


You 
legislation for the protection of the citizens of the 
District of Columbia or the citizens of any State in this Union. 
J refer you to the debate in the ConerRessronat Recorp at the 
time we were first considering the regulatory powers of the 
Government over interstate commerce and 
Why, it was then urged that the railroads could not be de- 
prived of their property and that they had the right to charge 
uny rate for freight or passage that they desired. And yet we 
estublished an Interstate Commerce Commission which fixes the 
rates of the railroads. You say this property is sacred and that 
legislatures can net control the use of property. No such thing 
exists, 

The trouble is, gentlemen, that real estate has been governed 
by the landlerd-anade law for centuries. The landlords made 
the laws which cever real estate to-day. Those laws were made 
at the time when only landiords could make law. Only land- 
lerds could elect lawmakers in England at one time; and we 
accepted the entire common law of Engiand and engrafted it 


STOD 


transportation. | 


upon our statute books. 
to the time of the war. 

Gentiemen, the only blessing that came from the war is 
that it brought a condition which gave the legislatures of the 
various States sufficient courage to pass, for the first time in 
history, regulatery powers over dwellings in cities, If this 
emergency does not exist, why all this opposition against it? 
If it is not the intention of an organized system to bleed these 
tenants, why all this opposition in the District of Columbia and 
New York? This is a new policy. You can not get away from 
it—the right to live, the right to be sheltered, is just as neces- 
sary to the health and welfare, to the safety, of the com- 
munity as the right to prevent disease, right to prevent 
crime. 

Why, what happens under the old common law? The Jand- 
lord has the absolute right at any time to take a tenant and 
dispossess him. That is the complaint against the emergency 
relief Jaw in the District of Columbia and elsewhere. They 
want the absolute right te take the tenant and the family and 
throw them on the street at any time; and it is high time, 
after five or six centuries, that the Government step in and 
say to the landlord, “ You shall not put a tenant out upon your 
whim or upon any capricious notion or on the pretext that you 
want more than the premises are worth.” 

Mr. BLANTON. In Russia they put the landlords out en- 
tirely. Does the gentleman approve of that? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; but I approve of the English com- 
mon law as England itself has now modified it. 

Why, gentlemen, in England they have more beneficial and 
advanced rent relief laws than we have here. Only a few days 
ago in the House of Commons a bill was up for the extension 
of the law, and in it you will find a provision that no rent shall 
be paid if the tenant is unemployed. An amendment was 
offered from the floor, and will be taken up, I believe, in a few 
days for consideration, providing for a partial payment to the 
landlord out of public funds. If we accept originally the com- 
mon law from Pngland governing real estate, the least we can 
do now is to follow the English method. 

Mr. BLANTON. Some of the committee are advocating that 
right now, that the Government shall pay the rent. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We will come to that, I will say to the 
gentleman from Texas, in time. You can not keep back the 
progress of Government; you can not keep the Government for 
the landlords; you can not keep the Government for the mo- 
nopolistie interests which control the necessities of life. We 
have taken the “lord” out of “landlord” and we are going 
to keep the “lord” out of “ landlord.” 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman was acting mayor of New 
York when they passed his law. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The legislature passed it. 

Mr. BLANTON. And he properly belongs to this Wisconsin 
and Minnesota bloc that is behind this bill to-day. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the gentleman from Texas belongs 
to the most standpat and monopolistic bloc that ever sat in the 
House. Hither the gentleman from Texas is on the wrong side 
or I am on the wrong side. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. I want to say to the gentleman from New 
York that he need not be ashamed of that. 

Mr. BLANTON. He is not, but I do not know about the 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. LAMPERT. I yield the gentleman from New York two 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for two additional minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say to the gentleman from Texas 
that the gentleman from New York is not ashamed of the 
stand he takes on measures and refuses to stop thinking for 
himself even if in his city there is such a street as Wall Street. 

But I submit, gentlemen, that the question before the House 
to-day is in response to the decision handed down by the Su- 
preme Court a few days ago, and tbat as a resrit of the in- 
vestizations of one committee of this House, with delegated 
powers, and a report from that committee that an emergency 
dees exist, it is our duty to extend this law and then wait 
upon the decision of the Supreme Court. And in this day 


That is what regulated real estate up 
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and ‘age I respectfully submit—notwithstanding my training 
and education as a lawyer—that as legislators it is our duty 
to meet the defiance suggested in the opinion handed down. 
It is for the iegislature to gather the facts and decide as to 
the existence of an emergency and not for the court to decide. 
That having been done in a proper manner, through the orderly 
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investigation of the committee and on the declaration of this 
Congress that an emergency exists, that can not be questioned 
by the court, and the statute is as good to-day as it was when 
it was first enacted. 

I want to call the attention of the House to the case of 
Commercial Trust Co. v. Miller, reported in Two hundred and 
sixty-second United States, page 51. In that case the court 
had under consideration a statute which expressly declared 
its operation would cease at the cessation of hostilities; and 
notwithstanding the fact that hostilities had ceased, the court 
declared it was for the legislative branch of the Government 
to say when the emergency ended. [Applause.] 

The question of how lofig the act would remain in force in 
view of the consequences of the war was brought squarely 
before the court. Permit me to read from the opinion of the 
court on page 57 of the report indicated: 


The next contention of the trust company is that the act being 
a provision for the emergency of war, it ceased with the cessation of 
war, ceased with the joint resolution of Congress declaring the state 
of war between Germany and the United States at an end, and its 
approval by the President, July 2, 1921, and the proclamation of peace 
by the President, August 25, 1921. The contention, however, en- 
counters in opposition the view that the power which declared the 
necessity is the power to declare its cessation and what the cessation 
requires. The power is legislative. A court can not estimate the 
effects of a great war and pronounce their termination at a _par- 
ticular moment of time, and that its consequences are so far swal- 
lowed up that legislation addressed to its emergency had ceased to bave 
purpose or operation with the cessation of the conflicts in the field. 
Many problems would yet remain for consideration and_ solution, and 
such was the judgment of Congress, for it reserved from its legislation 
the trading with the enemy act and amendments thereto, and provided 
that all property subject to that act shall be retained by the United 
Sates “until such time as the Imperial German Government * * * 
shall have * * * made suitable provision for the satisfaction of 
all claims.” See Kahn v. Anderson (255 U. 8S. 1) and Vincenti v. 
United States (C, C. A. 272 Fed. 114, and 256 U. S. 700). 


It seems to me that the principle laid down in the Com- 
mercial Trust case, from which I have just quoted, is sound 
and is the law on the question. As it has been pointed out, and 
as I am sure will be again pointed out in the course of this 
debate, the court’s declaration or expression of opinion, though 
unfortunate in its language, does not definitely say or purport 
to say that the extension of this law would be declared uncon- 
stitutional when submitted for the court’s consideration. I 
am confident that in the face of the thorough investigation 
conducted by the committee, the opportunity for the property 
owners and opponents of the law to appear before it and bring 
their proof, and the fact that only after having heard such 
evidence the committee reported to this House that an emer- 
gency does exist, the court will not destroy an act of Congress 
based upon judgment of Congress after mature consideration 
and such thorough investigation. 

On the other hand, I reiterate that if we have come to the 
time where the court indicates what the legislative branch of 
the Government should consider and what it should not con- 
sider, then we, too, have a solemn duty to perform. Reference 
has been made to our oath of office, and I agree that we have 
taken an oath of office, as has been indicated by the gentlemen 
in opposition to this bill, to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States. But in that Constitution we find that it is our 
duty to pass laws to meet requirements of government and it 
is our solemn duty to jealously guard the power of the people 
to make their own laws through their chosen elected repre- 
sentatives. No source and no power, no matter how great 
it may be or how exalted the court may be, should be permitted 
to interfere with our duty and with the powers of Congress 
as guaranteed to the people by the Constitution. 

I feel that it is our duty and our oath of office leaves no 
choice to any Member but to resist to the very utmost any 
attempted encroachment upon the legislative powers of Con- 
gress. I want to say in closing that I am certain—in fact, 
I can say with certainty, if my colleagues from New York 
City were not in New York on a mission of sorrow to attend 
the funeral of Mr. Charles F. Murphy, the head of the Demo- 
cratic organization, every Member would vote in favor of 
this bill. My colleagues from New York understand the situ- 
ation, having had the opportunity to study it and see the bere- 
ficial results of curbing profiteering landlords. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
there is any question of socialism involved here any more than 
there was when the Supreme Court decided the original cases 
involving the rent law of the District of Columbia and the 
rent law of the State of New York. Nor do I think there is 
any constitutional question involved. In those two cases and 
in subsequent cases the court has said in substance that when 
the legislative body finds the existence of a' real emergency jus- 
tifying the exercise of the police powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with reference to the District of Columbia or of the 
States, those powers can be properly exercised. 

Now, the other day a good many gentlemen talked about 
the constitutional aspect of the Lampert bill. But it is not 
worth while for anybody to say that our action now will pivot 
upon any constitutional question. All that the court did the 
other’ day in the Chastleton case was this: It took up litiga- 
tion that arose with respect to conditions in 1922 and said 
it would not pass upon that litigation as it appeared before 
the court, but would send the case back for the ascertainment 
of the facts relative to the date when the case arose. It dil 
not say—and it could not have said, because the question was 
not before it—that at this time no emergency exists. If it had 
undertaken to say that, its statement would have been what 
lawyers speak of as a mere obiter dictum, not binding upon 
the court itself and not binding upon the litigants or out- 
siders. The court did go on to say that it took judicial notice 
of certain facts, but it coupled that with this expression: 


Here, however, it is material to know the condition of Washington 
at different dates in the past. Obviously the facts should be accurately 
ascertained and carefully weighed, and this can be done more 
veniently in the Supreme Court of the District than here. 


con 


The proposition which I wish to submit to the gentleman 
from Kansas and others is that they are wrong in my humble 
judgment, in believing that the court has definitely held thut 
no emergency prevails at the present time. 

Now, what do we propose to do? I suppose there is no man 
upon this floor who would be more reluctant than [ to in- 
fringe the philosophy of Jefferson, or any man who has a 
more profound respect for the Supreme Court than I. I am 
not going to deny that the Supreme Court can, in its wisdom, 
hold that it will not accept as final the declaration of a legisia- 
tive body. 

But on that point I wish now to speak as if I were addressing 
myself to that great tribunal. When it comes to pass upon con- 
gressional legislation it looks at the reports of the committees 
and in spite of any mere theory to the contrary, it looks to 
the debates. I am going to present this view to the court, that 
it ought to ascribe very great weight, if not final authority, to 
the declaration of Congress when Congress, acting with great 
deliberation, declares the existence of an emergency 

What did the court say in the New York case of Levy v 
Siegel? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. LAMPERT. I yield five additional minutes to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The Supreme Court in that case 
said: 


If this court were disposed, as it is not, to ignore the notorious 
fact that a grave, social problem has arisen from the insufficient sup- 
ply of dwellings in all large cities of this and other countries, re- 
sulting from the cessation of building activities incident to the war, 
nevertheless, these reports and the very great respect which courts 
must give to the legislative declaration that an emergency existed, 
would be amply sufficient to sustain an appropriate resort to the police 
power for the purpose of dealing with it in the public interest. 


I ask whether it is true that the large cities are in mate- 
rially better condition than they were at the close of the war? 
They are nof and that is a fact within general knowledge. 

I would say this with submission to the court, that it should 
bear in mind that when a declaration of an emergency is made 
by Congress, it is not made by a legislative body of a State 
from which the court is far removed, but is a declaration made 
by one of the coordinate branches of the Government to which 
the court should be inclined to defer unless it be of the very 
inflexible opinion that Congress is wholly mistaken. The court 
knows, of course, that when Congress acts in this matter, it 
acts as the result of an examination made by the committees 
of the two Houses, upon a careful scrutiny of the facts. The 
court knows that it acts after debate in the two Houses by 
men who are assumed to know something about the situation ; 
and the court knows something else of which it must take 
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icial ¢ e, namely, that the population of the city 
of Wa I n, congested during the war, is rapidly increasing. 

TI travel the streets of the city and pursue their 
way in vehicles about the city can not help knowing that to 
be the facet. The permanent population is rapidly increasing, 
t transient population is rapidly increasing, and thus the 
very condition, so far as Washington is concerned, that was 
i ted out by the court in the Siegel case is a condition that 
em f And the court must in addition know, if it makes 
t! sume inquiry that you and I make, that with its population 

all the activities of the city increasing, with 
all that occurring, at the same time the building operations 
as represented by the cost of construction are not abnormally 
inerea as compared with the pre-war period. We are not 
! ed by any disrespect for the court in taking the step now 
proposed, We invite a further careful consideration of the 
ques n by the court as to whether it should defer to the 
declaration made by the legislative body. 

I have no doubt this resolution should pass, and I am con- 
fident it is going to pass [applause], and I have such con- 
fidence in the great tribunal to whose views I bow that I 
believe when the court takes up the solemn declaration now 
to be made that there is an existing emergency, the court will 


not lightly disregard as without foundation the findings pro- 
mulgated by Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Grvpert]}. 

Mir. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I certainly can not be accused of approaching this 
question with a closed mind, having voted on both sides of 
{] proposition in the past, and having changed my mind 

n in the last two weeks 
When I first came to Congress and this act was first ex- 


tended T voted for it as an emergency growing out of the war. 


wo years later when it was presented I voted against it on 

neral grounds as unwise legislation, but in the meantime 
the Senate of the United States ordered an investigation of 
the situation here, a committee had made a report that seemed 
to disclose a situation here that might call for the commission 
being prolonged, and so two weeks ago I announced to my 
associates on the committee that I would agree to extend the 
act until that situation was cleared and we knew the facts: 
but in the meantime the Supreme Court of the United States 


has handed down a decision which, to my humble judgment, 


ne man can approach with an open mind without feeling that 
an act passed by this Congress to this effect would be futile. 

A moment ago when I attempted to ask the gentleman from 
Virginia {Mr. Moore] a question it was to draw out some ar- 
rument on a proposition that neither the gentleman from Ohio 
nor the gentleman from Virginia nor any of the other gentle- 


who have argued in favor of this extension bave touched 


upon, and that is the eonstruction to be given to the word 
indicial,” which is certainly not meaningless in the opinion. 
The Supreme Court says: 
We \ ! lly say that the act was not operative now 
‘he finding of a fact and judicial knowledge of a fact are 
entirely different, and if the committee should find that an 
I { 


existed here that simply caused an increase in the 


ot rents, 


| ( the court holds, as this opinion clearly shows, 
1 t that is not such a fact as would justify a commission. 
! say so in so many words: 


lf about all that remains of war conditions is the increased cost of 
» that is not in itself a justification of the act. 
In other 
rents, 


words, for Congress to create a commission to fix 
or any such emergency legislation as that, the emergency 
must be founded upon some great and universal cause such as 


the war and its direct effects. 

Of such an emergency the court may take judicial notice 
and this it takes to the effect that no such condition exists. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Judge Moorr] is right—there 
is an emergency here existing by reason of natural causes, but 
the Supreme Court itself shows that that is not the kind of 
emergency that it holds sufficient upon which to base an emer- 
gency. It says: 

it is a matter of public knowledge that the Government has con- 


siderably diminished its demands for employees that was one of the 
great causes of the sudden afflux of people to Washington, and other 
causes have lost at least much of their power. * * * If about ajl 
that remains of war conditions is the increased cost of living that is 
not in itself a justification of the act. 


Now, if an emergency grows out of causes arising from the 
war, this legislation is proper, but if it does not then the 
court says that judicially it has ceased to operate. 








In view of that, it seems to me, although as I said two years 
ago I voted for it, it is nothing short of a crime on our part 
to hold out to two or three hundred thousand tenants of this 
District false hopes encouraging unrest and litigation, when, 
in my mind, we only bring them ruin. So, although I have no 
firm convictions on the situation here, I will not allow myself 
to be a party to holding out a hope that does not exist. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Catnpptom]. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I voted with consider- 
able hesitancy for the prior laws regulating the rent of prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia*and particularly did the 
wisdom of the last extension create much doubt in my mind. 
At this time I find myself entirely unable to vote for any 
further of the so-called Ball Rent Act in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, not only in view of the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court which has all the force and effect de- 
scribed by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Giteert] who 
just spoke—nimely, that it will create a condition of chaos 
and litigation in the District of Columbia which will injure 


extension 


not only the landlords but the tenants throughout the Dis- 
trict—— 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am sorry but I have only three 
minutes. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moors], than 


whom there is no more capable lawyer in this House, labored 
in his argument to defend this legislation in view of the 
présent attitude of the Supreme Court. But with all his legal 
acumen and close analysis both of facts and the law, he was 
unable to give any assurance that the passage of this act would 
render any relief or security to the people of the District. 
We are facing a situation of uncertainty for months and per- 
haps years to come if we attempt to pass legislation now. In 
all times, and under all conditions, I deem it unwise to pass 
regulatory legislation unless absolutely necessary. Let the 
ordinary economic laws operate, let there be competition be- 
tween landlords and building contractors and others who are 
able to furnish housing facilities for the people of the Dis- 
trict. Let the business of the District proceed, and do not let 
the Congress of the United States be continually injecting 
legislation for the purpose of controlling the ordinary busi- 
ness activities and the ordinary economic conditions which 
arise in the District of Columbia or elsewhere. [Applause.] 

(Mr. Curnpstom had leave to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. } 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, how does the time stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin has 18 
minutes remaining, the gentleman from Massachusetts has 16 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman from Texas 13 minutes 
remaining. 


Mr. BEGG. I think the opposition had better use some of 
its time. 
Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 


the gentleman from Maine (Mr. Hersry]. 

Mr. TTERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I want your attention, gentle- 
men, while I read something from this resolution. This fis what 
they want you to say and what they want me to say under my 
outh of office: 

It is hereby declared that the emergency described in title 2 of the 
food contre] and District of Columbia rents act still exists and continues 
in the District of Columbia. 


I was in this Congress when that act was passed. It was 
during a time of war in the aftermath of that great World War 
here in Washington, when confusion and disorder existed every- 
where. Business was unsettled, everything was unsettled, but 
since that time we have made peace with our enemy. We sent 
her the other day $10,000,000 as a gift. We have signed treaties 
with our enemy. The war laws have all been repealed except 
this one. We attempt to hold it in force by stating something 
that we know is not true. There is no war emergency existing 
in the District of Columbia, and my conscience will not allow 
me to say that. I am not the keeper of your conscience; I am 
only the keeper of my own conscience, and I can not allow the 
Recorp to state that I said wnder my oath of office that a war 
emergency exists in the District of Columbia when no such 
emergency exists at all. There is no more war emergency ex- 
isting in the District of Columbia than there is in any other 
city in the land. Rents have inereased 45 per cent in all of 
the cities; and because they have increased is that a war 

' emergency? We could not have enacted this law in the first 
place unless the World War existed. Now you want to extend 
it for two years definitely. If the war emergency still exists, 


| when is it going to stop? The Supreme Court says in their 
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opinion that the war emergency no longer exists and that this 
rent law we seek to extend no longer exists; that it has become 
void. Let us respect the highest court in the land, and, above 
all, let us respect our conscience and our oath of office under 
the Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I shall use five minutes 
of my own time. A number of years ago a Democratic candi- 
date for President made the remark that the tariff was a local 
issue. At that time he was laughed at. Time has shown that 
his remark is more or less true. About the same time a certain 
gentleman from New York, the Hen. Tim Sullivan, made a 
remark which has gone down into history. He inquired, “ What 
is the Constitution between friends?” I hope that that remark 
is not to become equally true with the remark of Winfield Scott 
Haneock regarding the tariff. 

I never was so astonished in my life as I was to hear Jwige 
Moors, of Virginia. I never expected to hear a man from the 
State of John Marshall make the speech that Judge Moore 
made here this afternoon. Virginia and Massachusetts have 
stood shoulder to shoulder in all matters concerning the Con- 
stitution and the welfare of the country as a whole. I was 
astounded when I heard as able a man as Judge Moore take 
the position he did in regard to the Constitution. 

As a layman [I am not competent to discuss the decision of 
the Supreme Court, but I can present to you a few common-sense 
facts regarding this bill. In the first place, it carries an ap- 
propriation of almost $100,000. Do you suppose in the last 
two or three years that this commission has saved that amount 
of money to the people of the District ef Columbia? I doubt it 
they have saved $10,000 or $1,000 to the people of the District. 
Then there is the cost of litigation, which is added to it, and your 
eonstituents and mine are paying 40 per cent of that cost. The 
owner's side of this question is not a pepular one, but it ts at 
least deserving of justice. Of course it would be delightful 
to go baelk to the time when we paid 12 cents a dozen for eggs, 
$2.50' a pair for’ shoes, $5 a ton for hard coal, and $2.50 a ton 
for soft coal, to a time when you could Hire a maid for $2 or 
$3 a week to come in and do all your housework, the washing 
inchided: but those days are past and gone forever, and you 
can not get at the situation to-day by fixing the price of rent. 
You Rave to go all the way down the line if you are going to 
correct ft, and fix the price of everything, from the hat on your 
head to the slices on your feet. It is a great pity that these 
conditions do prevail, but in order to approximate the old times 
we must get baek to some of the old ideas; the old tdeas of thrift 
and industry, and cutting your garment according to your cloth. 
Tf you want to live up northwest in some of those swell apart- 
ment houses, you ought to pay the price, but if you are willing 
like some of us te live on plebeftan Capitol Hill, you can live 
for half the price that you would have to pay in the Wardman 
Park location. 

Mr. McKBOWN. Myr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. fF can not yield ¥F want to bring to your 
attention one thing which I hold most sacred and that fs a 
portien of Article VI of the Constitution: 


and all executive and judicial officers, both of the United States and 
of the several States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support 
this Constitution. 


You took that oath when yeu took your seat in this body, 
and it makes no difference whether you are actuated by mo- 
tives of revenge or feel that you have been misused by some 
landlord or your seat in this House depends upon it, you ought 
to stand by your oath and support the Constitution. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, F ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, f yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina |[Mr. HamMMER]. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, like the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr, Bree], when I came here from my home in North 
Carolina three years mgo for the purpose of trying to assist in 
legislating for the best interests of all of the people of this 
country, I might have been called @ conservative on questions 
of this kind. However, long before that I had ceased to con- 
ceal my opinion behind the gown of Thomas Jefferson and let 
the sweet will of the special interests of this country have their 
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way. I had long before that come to the conelusion that the 
trusts and combinations should not have the power that is 
elaimed every time there is objection to their having that 
power. I had long before that come to the conclusion that we 
ought to legislate to restrain and curb organized greed in its 
efforts to rob the American people of all their rights. Our 
civilization has changed. Conditions are different from what 
there were. We have listened here to the lawyer from Kansas 
reply to the lawyer from Ohio, to the judge from Texas pass 
judgment on both their opinions, and since then we have heard 
the argument of the gentleman from Virginia and the 
man from Missouri and others. 





rentie- 


I am deeply interested in the 


opinion of the Supreme Court which was handed down only 
last week. 
Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld? 


Mr. HAMMER. I have only eight minutes and I can not 
yield, because I have so much to say and so little time in which 


to say it. The Chastleton ease is one of those instances in 
which there has been skyrocketing in the arena of hich 
financing. 

The building, according to the testimony of the architect, 


including the grounds, cest only $1,800,000, as appears in the 
testimony before the Rent Commission. At one time there 
were seven trusts on that building. There were six different 
conveyances in fee, and every one of those conveyances were 
among the 10 per centers and the skyrocketers, and those who 
were connected with the Ff. H. Smith Co., except one, and that 
was the Duponts. The property was sold to Mr. Dupont for 
$3,000,000, and there was.a dead loss of half a million dollars 
to Dupont when the property went back to the Chastleton Cor- 
poration. It is now owned by a gentleman named Stubble 
field, who, when we began to bring out in the hearings before 
the subcommittee the activities of these financiers and their 
ficticlous speculations betook himself to Plorida along with 
Fall and McLean, to breathe the balmy air of that delightful 
climate. He is still there and can not be reached by a sub- 
pena from the committee or by the Rent Commissioners, 
whio desire to investigate other activities of the realtors in this 
District. 

Referring to the Chastleton case, I agree with the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Moore] whose analysis, according 
to my view, of the opinion of the court last week was most 
accurafe, The learned gentleman stated sound principles and 
deductions and a correct analysis of the opinion of the court 
The landlords are attempting to make much capital out of the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court in this Chastleton case. 
The prevailing opinion, delivered by Mr. Justice Holmes, 
does not, so far as I can see, raise the question of the eon- 
stitutionality of the present rent law. That law is founded 
on an emergency, according to the language of the statute, 
growing out of the war and the sole question raised by Mr. 
Justice Holmes is whether the emergency still exists and if it 
does, whether the law has ceased to operate. 

The plaintiff alleged that the emergency had ceased to exist 
but produced no proof other than by affidavit. This was a 
legal conclusion of the plaintiff, for the opinion says: 


Without going beyond the limits of judicial knowledge, we can say at 
least that the plaintiff's allegations can not be declared offhand to be 
unmaintainable, and that it fs not impossible that a full development 
of the facts will show them to be true. Im that case the operation of 
the statute would be at an end. 


This is far from saying that the law is or has been tcon- 
stitutional. In my opinion as a lawyer, the court means that 
if the plaintiff can prove its allegatton that the emergency has 
ceased to exist then the operation of the statute, which is 
based solely on an emergency, although fn the Brock case it 
was indicated that the opinion was based on the police power 
in the Constitution, has ceased to exist. The court, therefore, 
referred the ascertainment of this fact to the Supreme Court 
of the District. This is solely a question of faet—has the 
emergency ceased? [It is not a question of law; the question 
of constitutionality is not invotved; nor of the validity of the 
original act. The whole qnestion is, Does the emergency still 
exist? 

HOUSE SUBCOMMITTE® INVESTIOATION 


You gentlemen, through your subcommittee, have made an 
investigation of this very fact. After numerous hearings, both 
morning and night sessions, covering a period of more than 
two weeks, and after hearing the testimony of many tenants, 
the testimony of several representatives of labor, representing 
tens of thousands of temants and their families, a represent- 


‘ative of the Federal Employees’ Union, the commissioners of 


the Rent Commission, and landlords and their agents, a ma- 
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jority of your subcommittee was convinced that the emergency 
still e t and so reported. 
Independently, a committee of the Senate undertook to make 
an investigation through the police department under an agent 
ppointed by it. Aftér a thorough survey by the Metropolitan 
police of Washington, covering a period of almost a month, this 
agent of the Senate committee reported : 


In view of the disclosures of this survey of the present chaotic state 
of the housing situation in the District of Columbia, my opinion is that 
emergency is as great for at least the temporary continuation of 
the Rent Commission as was the necessity during the war, inasmuch as 
during the period necessary for the situation to properly adjust itself 
it does and will require a body clothed with the proper authority to 
uphold its decisions, to determine right from wrong for the best inter 
ts of all, and protect those who to-day are unable to protect them- 
selves from conditions over which they have no control. 


In view of all this testimony and the testimony which can and 
will be adduced before the Supreme Court of the District, do you 
believe for one moment that that eourt will find that the emer- 


gency has passed? 
THE TWO PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


Now, let me say a word with regard to the two proposed 
amendments. First, to limit the extension to a period of one 
year. This amendment, of course, is proposed by the landlords, 
for they well know that six months before the law expires only 
the boldest of tenants will venture to apply to the commission 
for relief. The termination of the act—the sword of Damocles— 
will be continually suspended over each tenant’s head during the 
final six months of the act. Any tenant who applies to the 
commission or takes advantage of the protection of the law 
knows well that upon its expiration he will be ruthlessly evicted, 
Any tenant who, though his family may be shivering with cold 
during the winter months, applies to the commission for heat 
will face the same misfortune. Do not destroy the efficiency of 
the law by limiting its operation to the period of one year, 
which in effect means that the tenant will not be protected for 
more than six months. Vote for at least a two-year extension 
and vote down this destructive amendment. 

The second amendment, to reduce the number of commis- 
sioners from five to three, is another proposition of the land- 
lords, presented solely for the purpose of hampering and delay- 
ing the work of the commission. They know well that on the 
Tst of last July there were 700 cases pending before the com- 
mission undetermined. They know full well that the five com- 
missioners who ‘took office on July 1 last have considerably 
reduced this number. They also know that the commission is 
still five or six months behind in its work. Anything they can 
do to delay the hearing of cases and clog and congest the cal- 
endars will tend to destroy the efficiency of the commission 
and inspire the hope that cases against them may not be heard. 
This is the great drawback in a law with limitations. It is 
necessarily so in every law so limited. 

Do not be prevailed upon to accept either of these amend- 
ments. Vote them down at once and pass the resolution of my 
colleague from Ohio extending the present law for two years 
more. ‘The emergency still exists and will continue for at least 
that period. 

The question is, Has the emergency ceased? Not whether 
ft is constitutional or not. This whole opinion is an obiter 
dictum on the part of the courts as it relates to the constitu- 
tionality of the law. 

Mr. KUNZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMER. I ean not yield. I have only a few min- 
utes, and I have an hour’s speech to complete in that time. 
[Laughter.] Here is the great Supreme Court, composed of 
learned judges, nine of them, who live in one congested center 
of the District of Columbia, the northwest. Do you mean to 
say that that court, by reason of an affidavit attached to the 
petition, together with the little real actual knowledge that 
they have, is superior in knowledge to the knowledge that this 
House has, this House consisting of 485 Members, and a Senate 
consisting of 96 Members, and a subcommittée, composed of 
members living in all parts of Washington, north, south, east, 
and west—do you mean to say that those nine members of that 
court can with propriety say that they know more about 
it than all the Members of Congress put together? They do 
not mean to say anything like that. They mean to say merely 
that from the observation that they have, along with the ad- 
mitted reduction in the number of employees of the Govern- 
ment, and the affidavit that was attached to the petition, from 
that showing there the law had ceased to be operative. That 
is all they mean in this opinion. 
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I call their attention to this man Stubblefield who owns the 
Chastleton, and the man who sold the property to Dupont, a 


| gentleman whose activities are well known to the Members 
of this House, and the other gentleman who owns property and 


intends to exploit by fictitious inflation value the lot, the former 
home of President Buchanan, next to the House Office Building. 
He is the gentleman who is operating and dealing in millions of 
dollars, although he is a bankrupt and not worth a penny. 
Nearly 100 judgments stand on record against him, two of which 
are for $1,000 and $5,000, respectively, and he is bombproof 
and an execution could get nothing out of him. This is one 
of the men who is used by these exploiters, who load up these 
properties with mortgages and then unload them upon the 
public. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMMER. In the Chastleton case, recently decided by 
the Supreme Court, the court makes the following observation: 


These cases show that the court nray ascertain as it sees fit any 
fact that is merely a ground for laying down a rule of law, and if the 
question were only whether the statute is in force to-day, upon the 
facts that we judicially know we should be compelled to say that the 
law has ceased to operate. 


Mr. Speaker, without any disrespect to the court, that is one 
of the most astonishing statements ever made by a judicial 
body. It is founded on observations of the justices’ eyes and 
ears without the taking of a piece of testimony from disinter- 
ested parties who are well acquainted with the situation. The 
court says, “Upon facts that we judicially know.” What 
facts do they know? Certainly no testimony has been taken 
before them, and therefore the only facts known to them are 
the facts which they have gathered from observation and con- 
versation. What is the real situation? On the one hand, we 
have the nine members of the Supreme Court, able, learned, 
distinguished, and highly honored men who live in the city of 
Washington, but in only one section—the northwest section— 
where chiefly the wealthy, society people, and officials live. 
They may observe in riding about the city that there are rental 
signs out, but how can they know that those signs are not pvt 
out, as often is the case, to mislead the passer-by? With whom 
do they converse? Certainly not with the tenant class as a 
whole or generally. How many departmental workers do the 
members of the Supreme Court hold conversation with during a 
week, month, or a year? Do you suppose these tenants attend 
large banquets and social functions. The information which 
the Justices of the Supreme Court gather is from the landowner 
class and the wealthy people who own their own homes, main- 
tain thelr handsome establishments, and entertain on a lavish 
scale. Do you think many of the tenant class ever attend these 
entertainments and have an opportunity to talk with these jus- 
tices, or do you think that they have been attended by the 
wealthy lawyers who represent the wealthy landowners? Do 
you think that the members of this great court know anything 
about the southeast section or the northeast section or the 
southwest section? How many times during the year do you 
think they have visited these parts of the city of Washington? 
And yet this court says that from the “ facts that we judicially 
know.” 

THE CONGRESS IS IN BETTER POSITION TO KNOW OF THE EMERGENCY 


On the other hand, there are 435 Congressmen in the House 
of Representatives. These Members are scattered all over the 
city in every section, south and east, north and west, and 
even in the suburbs, Chevy Chase and other outlying sections. 
They have as constituents, friends, and acquaintances people 
in every walk of life, the wealthy and the poor, the high and 
the low, the departmental worker, the high-priced lawyer, 
the chauffeur, the street-car driver, and the wealthy diplo- 
mat. 

All his friends who cater to his acquaintance pour their 
troubles into his ear. He lives in this environment and he is 
well acquainted with almost every apartment house in this 
city because of his sojournment here. He is well acquainted 
with the real estate man and his agent because he is a renter 
and he meets these agents. He knows the conditions which 
prevail in these apartments and is daily in contact with 
the services which are furnished. There are in addition to 
these 485 Representatives in the House 96 Senators who are 
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similarly situated, who live all over the city; seme of them 
own their homes because of long membership in the Senate. 
But they are the few; some have expensive homes, and they 
are the exception. But the majority of the Senate as a whole 
is living in the apartment house of Washington and know of 
their own knowledge what the true situation is. These men 
also know that most of the signs are hung out on apartments 
where there are no vacancies; that the signs are placed there 
for psychological effect on the passer-by, for the Senators and 
Representatives in Cengress. 

In addition to this the House District Committee held 
hearings for almost three weeks, at which they took the testi- 
meny of the members of the Rent Commission as to what the 
conditions were from their observation and investigation. 
They had the owners and the tenants before them; the trade 
bodies of the city of Washington supplied information—every 
board or body representing the landowners of Washington 
had representatives present, and the labor unions also were 
represented. An open invitation was issued to all who wished 
to testify as to the need of continuing the commission, and 
whether an emergency still existed. 

After a most exhaustive investigation on the part of the 
House subcommittee it was determined as their sound judg- 
ment that the emergency still exists and that the Rent Com- 
mission should be continued. 


THE SURVEY CONCLUSIVELY SHOWS THE EXIGUENCY 


This seems almost conclusive and beyond question that the 
emergency does exist, but we need not stop there. The Senate 
of the United States through the Committee on the District of 
Columbia ordered a survey of the city to be made. This sur- 
vey was conducted under the direction of th® District Com- 
mittee of the Senate with the aid of the police force of the 
District of Columbia. The policemen in all sections of the 
city, scattered from one end to the other, in the outlying dis- 


| He re, 


tricts, in the thickly populated districts, in the wealthy and | 


in the poor sections. These men, who are paid to guard and 
protect the lives and property of the people of the District, 
and who know almost every man, woman, and child and every 
part of the city, have investigated the situation and reported 
to the Senate committee. The result of this survey was con- 
clusive that the emergency had not ceased but still existed, 
and there was an urgent need of the Rent Commission. 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, you have the knowledge of the 435 | 


oe 


Congressmen, the 96 Senators, the exhaustive hearing on the part 


survey made by the Senate committee at heavy expense assisted 
by the police force of the District of Columbia on one hand, 
and op the other hand you have the obiter dictum of the 


Supreme Court, who have made no investigation, who have | 


taken no testimony, have had no survey before them, and who |! 


live in their own homes in one section of the city. 
you going to take? 
should take? 


Which fre 
Which do you think the Supreme Court 


Nevertheless, the expression used by the court In this | 


; . | from bathrooms, and numerous other offensive oders: lack of 
case has given aid and comfort to those who want to tear | 


down and destroy the great agency of the Government which 
guards and protects the man of reasonable means who 
is employed by the Government from being taken advantage 
of by those who want to exact extortionate rates and at the 
same time secure to the property owner at all times a 


gen- 
erous return on his investment. 
Let me call your attention to this parallel: 
UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT, UNITED STATES SUPREME CUURT, 
APRIL 21, 1924 APRIL 23, 1928 
Chastleton Corporation v. Sinclair Commercial Trust Co. v. Miller 


After referring to the original 
rent act and its extension om Au- the court said im the case of Com- 
gust 24, 1921, and its further ex- mercial Trust Co. of New Jersey 
tension with amendments ontil v. Miller (262 U. S. 51): 

May 22, 1922, the Supreme Court, 
referring to May 22, 1922, the 
date of the extension, said: 


One year ago, on April 23, 1923, 


“On that day a new act declared 
that the emergency described in 
the original Title II still existed, 
reenacted with further amend- 
ments the amended act of 1919, 
and provided that it was contin- 
ued untif May 22, 1924.” 

“We repeat what was stated in 
Block v. Hirsh (256 0. 8. 135, 154), 
as to the respect due fo a declara- 
tion of this kind by the Iegislatare 


“The next contention of the 
trast company is that the act, be- 
ing a provision for the emergency 
of war, ft ceased with the cessa- 
tion of war, ceased with the joint 
resolution of Congress declaring 
the state of war between Germany 
and the United States at an end 
and its approval by the President 
July 2, 1921 (42 Stat. 105), and 
the proclamation of peace by the 





so far as it relates to present 
facts. But even as to them a court 
is not at liberty to shut its eyes 
to an obvious mistake when the 
validity of the law depends upon 
the truth of what is declared.” 
> ¢ © (Caves cited.) “And 
still more obviously, so far as this 
declaration looks to the future, it 
can be no more than prophecy and 
is liable to be controlled by events. 
A law depending upon the exist- 
ence of an emergéncy or other cer- 
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President August 25, 1921. rhe 
contencion, however, encounters in 
opposition the view that the pewer 
which declared the necessity is the 


power to declare its cessution at 


what the cessation requires. THe 
power is legislative. A court can 
not estimate the effects ef a great 
war and pronounce their termina- 
tion at a particular moment of 
time, and that its consequences are 
so far swallowed up that legisia- 
tion 


addressed to its emergency 


of the House Committee on the District of Columbia, and the | City. 


tain state of facts to uphold it had ceased to have purpose or op- 
may cease to operate if the emer- eration with the cessation of the 
gency ceases or the facts chance conflicts in the feld.” 

even though valid when passed.” 

*_ * *« 


“We need net inguire how far 
this court might go in deciding 
the question for itself on the prin 
ciples explained in Prentis v. At- 
lantic Coast Line Co.” (211 U. S. 
210, 227; other cases cited). 
“These cases show that the court 
may ascertaim as it 
fact that is merely a ground for 
laying down a rule of law; and if 
the question were only whether 
the statute is In force to-day, upon 
the facts that we judicially know 
we should be compelled to say that 
the law has 


sees fit any 


ceased to 
however, it is material te 
know the condition of Washington 
at different dates in the past, 
Obviously the facts should be ac- 
curately ascertained and carefully 
weighed, and this can be done 
more conveniently in the Supreme 
Court of the District than 


operate 


here.” 
NATURAL LAWS HAVE CEASBD 1£O FUNCTION 


Natural laws have ceased to function in this great necessity 
of life—the housing of the population of the Nation's Capital 
The law of supply and demand no longer controls in the 
exigency which exists. 

for tenants to be thrown upon the merey of the combination 
existing here in bargaining with the lendlerds wonld be de- 
structive and disastrous to living conditions except among the 
wealthy classes. 

In this Capital City of a Nation looked upon as a glorious 
example of civilization we find daily deplorable and disgrare- 
fol tiving conditions, which are a menace to civilization. In- 
sanitary, congested air permeated with the odors from eooking, 


sun and ventilation; homes where privacy and modesty are of 
necessity unknown; grown children of different sex sleeping 
in one room, only a curtain drawn between; families forced 
into poor and smaller quarters; two families in quarters which 


| under normal eenditions would be occupied by one family—they 


TA 


are being forced to take in lodgers to pay the high rents. Such 
conditions ean not but be conducive to ill health and immo- 
rality. Every fair-minded person will admit that people do not 
prefer to live under such conditions; they are compelled to be- 
cause of the scarcity of available, reasonably priced dwellings 
for rent. Surely no ene will claim that if dwellings were plen- 
tiful and reasonable the conditions would or could exist. Do 
not get the impression that such conditions exist only among 
the poorer classes. They exist among all classes except the 
wealthy. 

By loading up with fictitious mortgages and by fake and 
dummy sales and inflated values, landlords have increased rents 
out of all proportion to the cost of the buildings. The ridicu- 
lousty absurd contention is made that if the rent act expires 
rents will immediately drop and buflding will be greatly accel- 
erated. 

I was on the subcommittee two years ago when the present 
act was prepared with care, carefully guarding the rights of 
the landlord as well as the tenant. And again, in this Congress, 
I have been on the subcommittee and have attended all the hear- 
ings and given much study and careful attention to the question. 
Every time there has been rent legislation proposed we have 
been told that if we extend the law building would be retarded 
and it would be difficult to obtain financial assistance. In 
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to this 
thy 
the annual reports of the building inspectors, showing that in 
1901 there were $5,000,000 and a little more expended annuaily 
fir building, whereas in 1923 there were more than $52,000,000 
expended for the same purpose. In 1921, the year that this law 
went into effect, there were $14,881,517 expended for buildiig. 


answer attention is 


ig in 


1 call attention here to the hearings that we had two years 
go, that a number of realtors testified that if the law were 
continued there would be no building operations. In 1922 the 
figures jumped from $14,000,000, which I have just stated, to 
$31,678,105 for the year 1922, and in 1928 the increases were 
92,000,000 and more, The table is as follows: 
1901 sd : i 3h: te ani ee $5, 106, 031 
Li - 
Of s 
1o4 
poo 
tren 
107 
LOO 
09 
1910 . 
Ton) a n 
wiz 
1913 - 
1914 - ’ 
1915 ;. 
Lo 1 
1917 3, 
161 a “i 8, { 
191%) iesailietiatiactienidtiansin ili initial tetas a, 
by Rcaneeamnoniass sokntvismer! a eee 
12t ‘ ‘nica inte au 2 Oak, OLS 
it oa - fe wwe 31, 678, 105 
192 : ; hitachi ee wets ‘ 4 52, O71, 502 
The building inspector’s estimate, based on the admission of 
tT 


Witnesses testifying for the landlords, that there would be an 
increase in the class of property known as the better class— 
that is, in the 870 apartment houses in the District which con- 
tain 17,672 apartments—of 25 per cent in rents, would amount 


to more than $4,000,000, This does not include small houses 
nor small two-story flats. 
Wuges have increased upon an average in the District of 


Columbia from 28 to 50 per cent above pre-war prices, while 
rent has increased from 50 to 100 per cent, although from the 
facts presented by the landlords of the District through the 
board of trade, rents have increased only 34.2 per cent since 
1914, a most intelligent gentleman representing the Federation 
of Labor, of Washington D. C., one of the members of the Rent 
Commission, before our subcommittee stated that 60 per cent 
of wages in Washington were paid for rent. That some classes 
of workers get $12 a week now when they received $16.50 a week 
under the minimum wage commission. Women workers who 
were getting $16.50 a week now receive $9, $10, to $11 a week 
since the minimum wage commission was declared unconstitu- 
tional. When that law was in existence they told us the law 
wus unnecessary, that without the law as much would be paid 
as with the law in existence. The 70,000 members of labor 
unions in Washington have requested that this law be extended. 
You will find in the rent hearings this year (pt. 1, p. 78) 
that I stated in the examination of Mrs. Taylor that I heard 
Mr. Wardman say that— 
he carried the trust himself. Some of these gentlemen told 
that the second trust does not cost anything at all. That it is 
velvet That remains on it when they sell it, and that is why 
enormous. They put on these trusts, which seem to 
a system of high financing. I do not understand it at all, I admit, 
and when these gentlemen come on here we will try to find out more 
it We will try to find out what is the matter when they sell 
these properties and whether they actually sell and get this amount. 
One gentleman purchased three apartment houses the year before last 
and made $120,000, They are making enormous profits. 


Not one of the persons who composed the committee that 
made the survey for the realtors were before the committte, and 
of the big realtors only Mr. Wardman and Mr. Saul were there. 
They were as silent as the grave. Mr. Phipps and all the F. H. 
Smith & Co, witnesses who were expected to appear before 
the subcommittee suddenly decided to stay in close quarters. 
Those whose cases had been before the Rent Commission and 
the owners remained, as a rule, away from the hearings and 
no opportunity was presented for getting this most valuable 
information, much of which would have been done on cross- 
examination. But there were two intelligent real estate experts 
attending the hearings, and continued to attend for a few meet- 
ings after, until they saw that the realtors about whom enough 
had been brought out to get a toe hold in cross-examination, 


second 
me 
pure 
is 


this cost so 


abont 


should the offending realtors testify, to bring out interesting 
These two experts did not attend further hearings, but 


facts. 


called to the unprecedented build- | 
past four years by giving the table prepared from | 
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| fictitious itnflations which 
| gentleman from Texas has stated since these high financing 


through arrangements which were effected with the Senate com- 
mittee they went to work digging up information which so 
amazed those who have seen it that it was decided not to make 
the evidence public for the present, at least, for reasons which 
will be obvious when the facts become public; yet the gentleman 


from Texas, if I am not mistaken, said that this was not the 


situation about second trusts— 


That a man owns a piece of unencumbered property which is vacant, 
and in order to improve the property he borrows a certain amount of 
money, which the money lenders are willing to lend him. He says that 
a man borrows the money and constructs a building. He builds it to 
sell. When he sells it the buyer assumes this first trust and then, 
instead of paying cash for the difference he owes the man, for most of 
the difference, say, he makes a small cash payment and the balance 
then is covered by a second trust. Then, if that man sells again, the 
man he sells to assumes the first and second trusts, and in instances 
gives a third trust. (See hearings, pt. 1, p. 78.) 


This explanation is quite different from the skyrocketing, 
result from these trusts; yet the 


methods have been looked into that he has known for a long 
while about the crookedness of these dealers; if so why should 
he have defended them by the explanation he made at the hear- 
ings as aforesaid, which explanation made their acts innocent 
and inoffensive. 

The testimony of builders of the Chastleton Apartments was 
that the cost of building the entire apartment was $1,800,000, 
including the cost of grounds. There have been six transfers 
of this property, of which were among them the grafters and 
skyrocketers, one of whom unloaded gn the Du Ponts and for 
which they stuck the Du Ponts for half a million—a dead loss. 

This property was sold at one time to Mr. Felix Lake, to 
whom I have heretofore referred, for $3,000,000. He kept it 
six months and sold it at a loss of $3.000,000. Revenue stamps 
on the deed when purchased showed that he sold it for $900,000, 
and I assume that the $1,200,000 were in trusts. 

This man was comparatively a poor man as I stated hereto- 
fore, against whom something like 100 judgments were docketed 
in the District of Columbia, two of which are for $1,000 and 
$5,000, respectively. Those who are in position to know say that 
he is absolutely bombproof from execution. He is one of the 
members of Smith & Co., who inflate property by fictitious 
transfers and who practice the loading up with mortgages and 
unloading on the unsuspecting public such fictitious and fraudu- 
lent methods; this type of a certain kind of realtors who 
defraud the public and whose business is to inflate values and 
keep rents at a high and unreasonable price by their fraudu- 
lent and fictitious methods. 

It has been stated by the gentleman from Texas that Mr. 
Wardman made a solemn promise before our subcommittee at 
the hearings that he would not evict the tenants on their 
refusal to pay the increased rent demanded. Mr. Wardman’s 
statement in reply to the question, “ Do you expect to put the 
tenants out?” was: 


No, sir; I do not expect to do that. 


But the gentleman from Texas did not give the Members of 
the House the benefit of the information that Mr. Wardman 
gave the committee that he disposed of this identical property. 
On page 82, part 1, of the hearings, I quote: 


Mr. HAMMER. How much did the building [the New Bern] cost you? 

Mr. WarpDMAN. I would have te go into it in detail. 

Mr. Hammer. I thought you could give us the figures. 

Mr. WARDMAN. I had a trade there. I gave a lot of property in 
return. It was a three or four cornered deal. It would be pretty 
hard to get it down to a cash basis. I have already traded this off 


.to a firm. 


FURTHER ARGUMENTS IN BEHALF OF TENANT 


If the Rent Commission were to accept as the criterion of 
value sales of rental property based upon the monopolistic 
conditions existing in the District or were to follow the opin- 
ions of persons engaged in the real estate or renting business, 
the beneficial purpose of the rents act could not be accomplished. 

The purpose of the rents act was to relieve a condition of mo- 
nopoly in the District resulting from the suspension of the 
law of supply and demand and to substitute fair and reason- 
able rents for the high rents brought about by that condition. 

In determining fair and reasonable rents, it is obvious that 
sales of rental property, or the opinions or estimates of experts, 
based upon the prevailing monopolistic situation, or upon the 
present high cost of reproduction of property, can not, in jus- 
tice to the employees of the Government and other tenants, for 
whose protection the Rent Commission was created, be accepted 
as the criterion of value, 





1924 


It is next to impossible for persons operating in the atmos- 
phere of the exploitation of the present abnormal demand to 
lay aside their natural prepossessions and formulate opinions 
concerning rental property which would be of any assistance 
to the Rent Commission in the fixing of fair and reasonable 
rents. 

Congress presumably had this in mind when it provided 
that none of the members of the Rent Commission “shall be 
directly or indirectly engaged in, or in any manner interested 
in or connected with, the real estate or renting business in 
the District of Columbia,” and gave the Rent Commission the 
benefit of the expert, conservative opinion and judgment of 
the assessor of the District of Columbia, making that ex- 
perienced public official “ advisory assistant to the commission,” 
(Rents act, sections 102, 104.) 

The present owner of the Earlington Apartment House is 
claiming that there has been an enormous increase in the value 
of the property over its value before the war, and is seeking a 
return woon that value. 

If the property has actually increased in value to any great 
extent, it is because of the shortage produced by the abnormal 
conditions which gave rise to the rent statute. 

The owner is claiming the benefit of the abnormally enhanced 
values caused by the monopolistic situation which the statute 
was intended to remedy. 

To give the owner that benefit would be to defeat the rents 
act and render it useless. 

It may be argued that if the rents act is given this effect, it 
would result in taking from the owner a certain portion of the 
value of his property and in denying him a return upon that 
portion. But even that would not render the statute invalid. 

In a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States it was said: 


An appropriate exercise by a State of its police power is consistent 
with the fourteenth amendment, although it results in serious deprecia- 
tion of property values, and the United States may, consistently with 
the fifth amendment, impose for a permitted purpose restrictions upon 
property which produce like results. 


Calhoun v. Massie (253 U. S. 170, 175), where reference is 
made to several previous decisions by that court upon the same 
subject matter and to the same effect. This is one of the latest 
expressions of the Supreme Court of the United States on this 
question. 

In Newton v. Consolidated Gas Co., and so forth, decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States March 6, 1922 (U. 8. 
258, p. 165), Justice McReynolds, speaking for the court, quoted 
from a master’s report to the effect that a public-service corpo- 
ration was not entitled to earn a return—. 


upon the present high reproduction cost of its property * * * but 
upon the actual reasonable investment in the property devoted to the 
service of the complainant’s consumers, 


While the court did not expressly approve this language, 
there is nothing in the opinion which shows its disapproval. 

In the case of Block against Hirsh, in which the rents act 
was held to be constitutional and valid, the Supreme Court of 
the United States used this language: 


Machinery is provided to secure to the landlord a reasonable rent. 

“Sec. 106. It may be assumed that the interpretation of 
‘reasonable’ will deprive him, in part at least, of the power of 
profiting by the sudden influx of people to Washington caused by 
the needs of Government and the war, and thus of a right usually 
incident to fortunately situated property—of a part of the value 
of his property. * * * But while it is unjust to pursue such 
profits from a national misfortune with sweeping denunciations, 
the policy of restricting them bas been embodied in taxation and 
is accepted.” 


That there is a condition of practical monopoly in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia can not be denied. In the able brief of the 
Attorney General of the United States in Block against Hirsh 
it was said: 

It can not be disputed that the housing situation in a city like New 
York or Washington presents all the features of a practical monopoly. 
There is a house shortage which amounts to a fixed and inelastic 
limitation of supply. The demand, on the other hand, is intensified and 
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increased construction. The natural flow of capital, through which the 
law of supply and demand is expected to relieve any unusual scarcity 
in a given commodity, does not take place rhe result is that he 
bidding is all on one side rhere is no competition between these who 
among them control the only available supply of habitation space, 
In short, so far as the housing situation is concerned, the normal com- 
petitive system has completely broken down It is as truly non- 
existent as in the business of furnishing trapsportat!i water, gas, 
electric light, and other facilities which are unive lly gt i as 
proper objects of regulation. By reason of the rigid limitation of sup 

ply in the face of a sudden, intense, and imperative demand, the busi 


ness of renting out living space presents a state of virtual monopoly 


The same argument was made by the attorneys for the ten- 
ant in the case of Block against Hirsh. ‘The attorneys for the 
tenant in their brief in that case used the following language: 

In the District of Columbia there is to-day a virtual monopoly of 
real estate; the tenant Is not on a parity with the landlord, but must 
pay whatever rent is demanded; guest never was more at the mercy 
of his host; and a fair distribution of shelter at a reasonable price in 
the District of Columbia is as important to the national and local 


governments as was ever the distribution of water, gas, electricity, or 


coal to the householder An individual in Washington even to-day 
may walk; he may heat by wood or oil; he may read by lamp; he may 
wash his clothes at home; he may go without insurance—but he can 
not do without shelter, nor can he find any substitute 
RBASONS FOR CONTINUING RENTS ACT 

An emergency caused by— 

1. Housing shortage. 

2. Increase in population. 

3. Increase in unemployment, 

4. Attitude of the landlords. 

1. There were 300,000 people In Washington in 1916, with a 


surplusage of houses, 

The peak of the war population was 600,000, 

There are now more than 500,000 people in Washington. 

Owing to allocation of labor and materials to war needs, 
in 1917, 1918, or 
1919 except that done by the Government. Prior to the great 
building program stimulated by the “own your own home” 
campaign begun in 1921 and in which program there were in- 
cluded no houses for rental purposes, there were homes in 
Washington for about three-fifths of the population, the pre- 


| war surplusage having been offset by the total depreciation 
and condemnation of others. 
During the war, when there were here more Government 


workers than there are now, private homes were opened all 
over the city. These homes were practically all closed to out- 
siders in the early days of 1920. Therefore we now have 
population of at least 500,000 with homes for about 400,000, 

2. The population of Washington is increasing daily, as -is 
shown by reports from the gatemen at the Union Station. A 
canvass of business offices shows large staffs where prior to the 
war there was but one man to watch the so-called big interests 
of the country. 


3. The civil service shows a falling off of several thousand 
employees, but there is nothing to show that these workers 
have left Washington. In fact, the secretaries of most of the 


a 


ve 
at 


| Congressmen and Senators could tell of constant appeals from 
| these discharged workers who are still attempting to find work 


rendered acute by the rapid increase in population, the conversion of | 


residence into business property, and the practical.cessation of building 
operations during and immediately after the war. This intensified 
demand, however, is an emergency demand. The present expansion is 
regarded as more or less temporary and subject to sudden and (eco- 
nomically speaking) unforeseeable change. The increased demand for 


housing, therefore, is not sufficiently stable and permanent to bring 
into play the private enterprise which would ordinarily respond by 


in Washington. Most of these former employees are still in 
Washington, as I attempted to show in my remarks in this 


House on April 24. 

4. The attitude of the landlord at the present moment shows 
conclusively that there will be a crisis in the affairs of tenants 
which can not but end disastrously were the rents act to go 
out of existence. This is evident in the hearings room in tes- 
timony which comes from both tenant and landlord. It is 
obvious that the minute the Rent Commission goes out of 
existence a large proportion of the more than 8,000 tenants 
who have appealed to the Rent Commission will be evicted. 


We have constant information to the effect that rents will be 
increased on the 22d of May, and the unemployment in the 


city shows conclusively that there will be many people facing 
actual starvation. It is true now that high rents are causing 
the heads of families to decrease the supply of food on the 
table until the workers go to their Government work underfed 
and little children to school undernourished This is a 
critical time in the affairs of the workers of Washington, a 
time when taking away the restriction from grasping landlords 
would mean tragedy and death. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five winvtes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEn]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized for five mimutes. 

Mr. MAIDYDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
yiiltee, if we do not legislate any more in connection with this 


niatter the rent luw will expire by lHmitation some time next 
month, 


iy should we legislate any further upon it? Why not let 


it pire The war is over, and it is time all the war laws 
e repealed. This was a war law. ‘There is no longer any 
need for it. There are about 8.000 or 9,000 vacant apartments 
in the District of Columbia, and I believe that the rents are 
muintained higher than they should be by reason of the fact 
tl we have a Rent Commission. Why should we continue to 
insist up the control of the right of the people within the 
District of Columbia to trade with each other? 
That is What we are doing. We are placing guardians over 
t] I if l people to make econtracts, If somebody feels 
uzerieved as te a contract which he has made between him- 
self and some one else, while this guardianship exists, he goes 
flown there and makes complaint. Then we have all kinds of 
trouble. My own judgment is that the simpler you can make 
life, the better for everybody. The fewer laws we have to em- 
barr people, the better it will be for the people of the 
country 
We have reached the stage in life in the United States 
\ e life is so complicated that we never can tell from one 
mo to ther whether if we start to go North we should 
0 u f we do not want to violate the law; and it may be 
that Ww e we are on our way North some governinental agency 
Tha me along and tell us that we ought to go East or West. 
Iloraece Greeley when he w: live used to say, “ Young man, 
West and grow up with the country.” I think it might be 
for a lot of people in the District of Columbia, if they 
wanted to get acquainted with the United States, to go West 
1 srow up with the country and see what is going on 
ere ( not to be any doubt about what our attitude 
is to be in connection with the repeal of this rent law. We will 
not have to repeal it if we just stop right now. It will repeal 
itself. It has reached its end. It has no further useful pur 
pose to perform and no further reason to exist. Why should 
not the people of the District of Columbia be free to rent or 
not to rent? Why should they not be free to make contracts 
or not to make them? Why should they be compelled to go 
to some governmental agency, paid out of the Treasury of the 
"United States, to perform the ordinary functions which the 
citizen ought to be compelled to perform for himself? Why 


should we sneeze for everybody out of the Government Treas- 
urv? 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. MADDEN. In moment. Everybody has reached the 
point now, particularly the people in the District of Columbia, 
where they think the Government owes them something. We 
ought to stop that IT am afraid that a good many of the Mem- 
bers of the House have been educated into the belief that we 
are the enardians of every piece of food that goes to the table 
out of the tchen 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. There is nobody who understands this situa- 


tion better than the gentleman and who ts better able to answer 
the question I intend to ask. Will the gentleman advise the 
eo) 

the Veterans’ Bureau, by 
ment, the War and Navy Departments, and by virtue of con- 
ditions brought about by the war? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think there are 30,000 people bere on the 
Government pay roll who eught not te be here. [Applause.] 
We have been trying to get them off but we have not been able 
to get them off. We have passed appropriation bills to pay 
their way home, but they will not even go home when you offer 
to pay their way. They want to stay on the Government pay 


of 


roll, and then they complain because we do not give them a 
rent commissien, 
Mr. BLANTON. In the United States we have taken 300,000 


off the pay roll, 
Mr. MADDEN. 
Mr. BLANTON, 
since the war. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce}. 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts fs 
recognized fer eight minutes. [Applause.] 


Three hundred and sixty-nine thousand. 
Three hundred and sixty-nine thousand 





nmittee how many more people are in Washington by virtue | 


virtue of the Treasury Depart- | 
| quence. 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairmen, 
Chair to say eight minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I must have my record wrong; I have 
11 minutes remaining. 

The CHAIRMAN. I have kept the time since I came to the 
chair. During the interim that the gentleman from Oonnecficut 
[Mr. T1tson] was in the chair he kept the time, and I think he 
will verify my statement. However, if there is an error the 
Chair will correct it. 

Mr. UNDERHLLL. 


@id I wnderstand the 


I think there is an error. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have the official time- 
keeper confer with the gentleman fram Massachusetts, Tho 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] is recogwized for 
eight minutes. 

Mr. LUCE. The constitutional question directly involved 
here is so simple and narrow that one can hardly at this stage 
of the debate address himself to it without repetition. But 
should any gentleman still be uncertain as to the nature of 
this question a brief semmary of the story may help him. 

Under the Constitution as written and as interpreted there 
are two Ways in which the fruit ef a man’s labor may be 
taken from him. First, by the recognized way of eminent 
domain, in which case he is te be compensated, and, secondly, 
by the inferential method of the use of the police power, in 
which case he is not to be compensnted. The issue here is one 
of the exercise of the police power. ‘The scope of this power 
has been discussed for many years and to great extent, and 
still is exceedingly uncertain. But the opinion handed down 
last Monday, coupled with the previous opinion in the same 
matter, goes so far toward Garifying and definmg the problem 
that I can not agree with the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 

RE] that no important constitutional issue is here eeon- 
cerned. 

It is not easy at first sight to reeoncile these two epinions of 
the Supreme Court, but a careful scrutiny will show you that 
in the first of these opinions, five of the justices of the Su- 
preme Court held that the police power may be extended to 
meet any exigency. Mark you, I am using the word “ exi- 
geney,” which is to be discriminated from “emergency.” Four 
of the justices denied that it would extend to any exigency. 
In the recent opinien, however, we find all nine of the justices 
agreeing, if I correctly interpret their words, that the existence 


| of an emergency may be one of the tests of the exigency, and 


| is net fmal. 


| opinion in support of this view. 


| 





when the legislative branch has seen fit to rest tts action on 
the basis of an emergency, as was done in this case, then it 
must stand by its declaration and prove the emergency. 
Another step comes with the question of whether the decision 
of the legislative body as to the existence of an emergency is or 
In the opening of the debate the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brea] declared that it was, and he culled attention 
to what is a fact, that there is a long line of argument and 
Had he ventured beyond a 
very small excursion into the field of constitutional law he 
would have discovered a lomg line of argument on the other 
side, to which he did net call your attention. He spent his 
time on a task from which I would escape by telling you thai 


|} no matter what have been the opinions of the jurists on this 


point for more than half a century—the leading decision in 
my own State dating from 1860—and in spite of all this argu- 
ment and difference of judgment the proposition he puts for- 
ward no longer has any bearing. 

What men may have thought the law is now of no conse- 
We are dealing to-day not with history; we are deal- 
ing with what is now the law. The court spoke last Monday 
and said what is now the law, said it in a sentence that I think 
has not heretofore been cited and that seems to me to be the 
core of its position: 


In our opinion it fs open to inquire whether the exigency still existed 
upon which the continued operation of the law depended. 


That settled it. Until you reverse the unanimous opinion of 
the nine justices (for Justice Brandeis, dissenting on a question 
of procedure, agreed on the main issue), it Is idle to Waste any 
time upon what their predecessors may have thought. 

If you still want to raise the question of whether the emer- 
gency now exists, you have that right and the court will pay 
great respect to your view. But the court says it will hold 
the final authority in its own hands, and it has already fore- 
shadowed to you what its final decision will be, for it says In 
effect that so far as it now has judicial knowledge the emer- 
gency did not exist even two years ago. 

Let us, then, not waste time on the question as to whether 
in the past this thing might have been argued. Let us face 
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the situation as it is. If we care to, let us put ourselves on 
record as to whether we believe the’ emergency still exists, | 
though knowing all the time that the court will in the end 
determine and in all probability will say it does not now exist. 
One gentleman has shown to you the result of his examina- 
tion of a newspaper of Saturday night. Following the same 
line of inquiry I took yesterday morning’s Washington Post 
and discovered nearly 400 houses, apartments, and apartment 
houses for sale or to rent advertised in that one edition. 
Yesterday afternoon, in riding from here to Chevy Chase, I 
passed apartment house after apartment house with placards 
showing that apartments were to rent, and house after house 
for sale. No man’s eyes will tell him that there is to-day any 
such shortage of living accommodations as to constitute an 
emergency. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Wotrrr]. 
Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I have not taken any of the time of this House previously. 
I tried to get a little time to-day. I have heard the speeches 
made by the gentlemen against this bill. I have heard my col- 
league from Missouri defend his stand. I have heard the other 
gentlemen defend their stand from a constitutional standpoint, 
but I want to say to you that I defend my stand from the | 
standpoint of a poor man. [Applause.] I believe I can defend | 
it from that standpoint. I have only one minute to-day, but 
I want to say that the man who votes against this measure 
to-day is not right, I do not care who he is. I say, when you 
defend this thing from a constitutional standpoint and tell 
what the Supreme Court has done, give them a chance again. | 
Law is a matter of opinion, and a matter of opinion only. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the | 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Rogers]. 
Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman and gentle- | 
men of the committee, I think we can all agree with the state- | 
ment of the gentleman who has just preceded me that law is a 
matter of opinion, although the opinion of the Supreme Court | 
of the United States by virtue of the Constitution is the final 
opinion so far as we are concerned. Prior to the opinion of the | 
Supreme Court handed down last week there seemed to be a | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


great deal of speculation as to whether or not this law which 
we are now considering was or was not constitutional, and so 
far as I am able to judge from the disagreement manifested by | 
certain distinguished lawyers who are Members of this body in | 
the debate to-day there now seems to be a great deal of specula- | 
tion as to what has been held by the Supreme Court. Regard- 
less of the correct interpretation of the decision of the Supreme 
Court, one thing is certain, and that is that the court has not 
attempted to abrogate the fifth amendment to the Constitution | 
of the United States which provides that no person shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property without due process of law. | 
{ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, six years before the armistice was signed, if 
any such legislation had been proposed in the Congress I ven- 
ture to say it would be a fair prediction that no Member of 
this body would have voted for it, because they would have 
known and recognized the fact that it would have been beyond 
the constitutional powers of Congress. The Members of this | 
House would have realized then, as they must realize to-day, | 
that the creation of a commission with power to fix rents in the | 

| 
| 
| 


District of Columbia could be justified only under the police 
power of the legislative branch of the Government, and that its | 
existence could be constitutionally defended only in the face | 
of a serious emergency affecting the lives and health of the | 
residents of the District. Such an emergency undoubtedly | 
existed during the war, when it was vitally essential to the | 
successful prosecution of the war that accommodations be | 
secured for the housing of a vast army of Government workers | 
in the Capital of the Nation. The demand for tenements 
greatly exceeded the supply, and the profiteering landlords in 
Washington took advantage of the necessities of the Govern- 
ment and its thousands of officers and employees who were 
compelled to find a place in which to live. 

The fixing of rents in times of peace and in the absence of 
a great national emergency, simply because the rates are high 
and occasional suffering and hardship involved, is just as in- 
defensible as the fixing of the prices which a purchaser shall 
pay far all other necessary articles of life, such as food, cloth- 
ing, fuel, and so forth. We are asked to continue the Rent 
Commission in the District of Columbia. Six years after the 
armistice we are urged to declare the continued existence of a 
war emergency, which, if we are honest with ourselves, we 
know does not exist. The Supreme Court has well said in the 
Chastleton case that a law depending upon the existence of an 
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emergency may well cense to operare when the emergency 
itself ceases to exist The court’s declaration in this regard, 
while made in its discussion of a constitutional question, is in 
reality an outgrowth of the old common law maxim that reason 
is the life of the law and that cessantis ratione legis cessat 
ipsa lex, 

This proposed legislation for the continuance of the Rent 
Commission is both unconstitutional and un-American. It has 
no more justification than laws providing for the regulation 
of the prices which we shall pay for the staple goods of any 
household, or for shoes, clothing, meat, fruits, vegetables, or 
any other article which is used in our common existence as a 
people. In nearly every community retailers can be found 
who are profiteering in all such articles. If it Is conceded that 
rents asked in the District of Columbia are excessive, this fact 
does not constitute such an emergency as to justify the inter- 
vention of the police power of the Government, for in what 
growing village, town, or city in America can not the same 
thing be said? Such legislation as is here proposed if carried 
to its logical conclusion will destroy competition, wipe out the 
constitutional guaranties of our citizens to the enjoyment of 
life, liberty, and the private ownership of property, and will 
ultimately set up in America a government based on socialism 
run mad. Again, we are asked to pass this law in the face 
of the assertion of the Supreme Court that the emergency 
which justified the original enactment has now disappeared. 
The court truly says that “if about all that remains of war con- 
ditions is the increased cost of living that is not in itself a 
justification of the act.” 

In the light of the foregoing extract from the opinion of 


| the court, it is abundantly clear that we should refuse to per- 


mit political expediency to stampede us into continuing the 
existence of a commission the legal justification for which 


| has long ceased to exist. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, T yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kunz]. 
Mr. KUNZ Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 


| mittee, there has been a great deal of discussion upon the 
| question of emergency in the District of Columbia, and the 


city of New York has been put on a parallel with Washing- 
ton. The gentlemen who were present and heard the con- 
troversy on the question of Immigration will remember that it 
was pointed out that there were S00,000 immigrants who 


| immigrate into the city of New York every year. 


During the war and just after the war, those of you who 


| were here know that in some of the rooms they had four or 


| five cots to accommodate those who visited Washington. 


To-day you walk along the streets of Washington and you find 
signs “Apartments for rent,” “ Buildings for sale.” You did 
not see that three years ago. The trouble with a great many 


| people who are trying to promulgate the idea of a salary grab 


bill is that they are afraid to tell you the conditions as they 
exist. During the war it was a question of housing condi- 
tions. Now it is a question of a combination of real-estate 
owners, and I defy the gentlemen who are on the committee 
to contradict my statement. The Rent Commission, under the 
law as it stands at the present time, can do nothing to prevent 
them from forming a combination. The substitute that was 
offered by my colleague, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jost], provides a penalty against any such combination within 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUNZ. I have not time. If you will give me some 
time, I will yield. 

If you want to help the poor man, as my friend, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Wotrr] says, then amend this bill 
or adopt a substitute that will give protection to the poor men 
of the District of Columbia. This Rent Commission will 
simply take $100,000—yes, an unlimited amount of money— 
out of the Treasury of the United States and compel the 
people of this country to pay these salary-grabbing people who 
are of no avail to the people of Washington. One of the mem- 
bers of the commission who was secretary to a former Sen- 
ator is working in his State to elect his Senator and is draw- 
ing his salary out of the United States Treasury. 

Gentlemen, the trouble is there are too many of us who are 
all the time in the air. Instead of having our ears close to 
the ground to hear the rumblings of the people, we are wander- 
ing far above, and in consequence when the election comes, 
some one else comes here and takes our place who does not 
understand the conditions as they are at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, with a normal committee of 
21 members there has been but one member of the Committee 
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on the District of Columbia who has spoken for this Rent Com- 
mission. Just one member, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Hammer), he being the only member of the committee 


who has spoken in favor of extending it. 
POPS ANY WAR FE) RGENCY STILL ENIST 

If you pass this measure you will be declaring that it Is 
based upon emergencies of the war, when the war has been 
over now nearly six years. You are asked to make a legisla- 
tive declaration that war emergencies still exist, when, as a 
mutter of fact, they do not. I have already quoted quite a 
large number of vacancies in the District of Columbia which 
are pow offered for rent. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr, Luce] mentioned the Jarge number of properties advertised 
for rent yesterday in the Washington Post. Let me show you 
what has recently been offered in the Star: 


fhe Washington Star for March 30, 1924, carried six and one- 
haif columns, 74 advertisements to the column, offering rooms 
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and suites of rooms for rent, and carried seven full columns of | 


advertisements offering apartments for rent, and carried two 


full columns of advertisements offering vacant residences for | 


rerit 

The Washington Star for April 13, 1924, carried six full col- 
unins, ging advertisements to the column, offering 
rooms and suites of rooms for rent, and curried seven and one- 


aver: iJ 






hulf columns of advertisements offering apartments for rent, 
and carried nearly two full columns of advertisements offering | 
vacant residences for rent. 

EXISTING FACTS FOR THE BENS¥FIT OF COURTS 


In view of the fact that this act will be passed wpon by the 


courts of the country, and it will be a very material inquiry as | able 


are the facts as to rental facilities now in the 
I will show exactly what was offered for rent yester- 
one of the Washington newspapers: 


to just what 
District, 
day in jus 

ADVERTISEMENTS FOR RENT 


IN WASHINGTON STAR APRIL 27, 1924 


The following advertisements offering property for rent ap- 
peared in the Washington Star yesterday, April 27, 1924: 
RENT ROOMS-——FURNISHED 


One block of Chevy Clase Circle: Immediately available, in private 
home of adults, 2 furnished rooms, private bath, and rear porch; ideal 
arrangement for 2 gentlemen; instantaneous hot water, electricity, 
telephone; only $50. Call Cleveland 655 after 6 p. m. 

For two persons: Room with breakfast, in desirable suburban Io- 
cality, 224 minutes from heart of city; new home; all modern con- 
veniences; private family; one block from car; will furnish to sult. 
Address Box 145-D, Star office. 

1513 O Street NW.: Downtown; private bath, nonhousekeeping apart- 
ment, large studlo room and small. dressing room; must be seen to be 
appreciated; a. m. i.; telephone; maid service, 

Close to 14th and Colorado Ave.: Detached private home, new, 2 
rooms, with bath; single or suit; 26x12 and 15x13, closets of propor- 
tionate size; garage; no other roomers; price reasonable. Adams 4256. 

1961 Biltmore St. N. W.: Large front room for two; sunny bay 
window; attract{ve neighborhood, convenient to both car lines, but 
away from noise. Single room facing south also available. 

Chevy Chase, D. C.: Large furnished bedroom, second floor front; 
southern and western exposures; four windows; lavatory attached; 
detached house; half square car. Phone Cleve. 791. 

759 Princeton PI. N. W.: By May I; front room for two employed 
men, next to bath; unlimited phone. Can be seen after 5 p, m. any 
evening, or call Adams 2771 for appointment. 

1748 Q St. N. W.: Large front bedroom, twin beds; electric lights; 
next to bath; continuous hot water; maid and phone; suitable for 
two or three gentlemen; rent $40. Phone North 9745. 

1831 Monroe St. N. W.: Large front room, with large alcove, suit- 
able for three or four; twin beds; phone extension in reom; contin- 
uous hot water; garage; references. Adams 4850, 

1734 Conn. Ave.: Remodeled, now ready to receive guests; one room 
or two and bath; semi-hotel service; best location; three car lines; 
references. Phone North 2937 or North 9725. Very convenient for 
Army or Navy. 

8138 New Jersey Ave. N. W.: Furnished rooms, convenient to Union 
station, Government Printing Office, within walking distance to Pension 
Office, Capitol, and downtown, on two car lines, 

701 6th St. (cor. G St. N. W.): Ome large newly papered, nicely 
furnished, next to bath, 2nd floor; @ St. view; $4 a week or $15 a 
month, 

The Leumass, Vt. Ave. and Q St. N. W.: One room adjoining bath; 
modern apartment; oMe other roomer; unlimited phone; available May 
1; $20. Potomac 2645. 


1225 Girard St. N. W.: Attractively furnished room, near twe 
car lines; all modern improvements; unlimited telephone; $15 per 


month; gentlemen, Col, 2874. 
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1614 Eye St., opposite Army and Navy Club: Large room, beautifully 
furnished; southern exposure; next to bath; 2nd floor; for 1 or 2 
gentlemen, 

1341 Clifton: Large, cheerful room, suitable for two, adjoining 
bath ; three windows ; home privileges ; unlimited phone; ideal. location, 
Adams 2874, 

1727 F N, W.: Furnished rooms, single and double; single beds} 
electricity ; instantaneous hot-water heater. Apply during week after 
4.80. 

The Montgomery, North Capitol and M Sts., Apt. 87: Large, nicely 
furnished room, next bath, electricity, continuous hot water. Frank- 
line 8935-J. 

417 11th St. NW.: (opposite Star office): Newly furnished outside 
rooms; electricity ; continuous hot water, running water in roems, 

1723 G St. N. W.: Apt. 40: Nicely furnished, comfortable roomy 
gentlemen only. 

63 N. ¥. Ave.: One large, nicely furnished room, next to bata; heat 
and electric light; suitable for one or two gentlemen or married couple}; 
reasonable ; private family. 

1410 llth St. NW.: Nice room for 2 girls; girl wants roommate} 
parlor, piano, electricity, phone, L. h. k. and laundry privileges ; $12 per 
month. North 3734, 

16th and You Sts.: Large, attractively furnished room for one or twe 
ladies; every convenience; sitting room, kitchen privileges; elevator, 
Apply Apt. 53, the Balfour. 

3731 Kanawha S8t., Chevy Chase: Large room, adjoining tub and 
shewer bath; opens onto screened porch; 3 electric droplights; private 
family ; near Chevy Chase car line; one fare. Cléveland 520. 

Mt. Pleasant, 2040 Pierce Mill Rd. (4 squares from car line), facing 
Rock Creek Park: Large front, with or without sleeping porch, twin 
beds; next to bath, a. m. 1.; home privileges; meals if desired; reason- 


943.0 St. NW.: Attractively furnished room, three large windows; 
another large room 2nd floor; hot and celd water in room; suitable for 
light housekeeping; bath same floor. North 4145~J. 

1402 Delafield Pl. NW.: Beautifully furnished room, with or without 
private bath; continuous hot water, unlimited telephone; detached 
private home. 

1330 Colembia Rd.: Handsomely furnished, single or en snite, three 
roems; private bath; continuous het water; clean; reasormable; tran< 
sients, permanent. 

Cavanaugh Courts, Apt. 211: Bed-sitting room, handsome new furni- 
ture ; clean, comfortable; adjoins bath. Call Sunday or after 6 p. m. 

620 IL NW.: Second-floor front room, housekeeping; room first floer, 
housekeeping ; large room first floor, sleeping; player-piano, electricity. 

Mt. Pleasant: To gentleman; newly decorated and furnished bed- 
room ; fine location; ready for occupancy May 1; adults enly in family. 
For information call_-Col. 8981. 

607 9th NHE.: Two furnished rooms; private; refined family; em. 
ployed couple desired; gas and electricity; bath on 2nd floor; L h. k. 
Linc. 4448 . i 

Near 14th and Buchanan: Attractive room, adjoining bath; opening 
on court; modern conveniences; breakfast privileges; reasonable, 
Adams 3189. 

Adjoining. Rock Creek Park: Bright, eool front room, muext to bath, 
2633 Adams Mill Road, Apt. 31, vieinity 18th and Cel. Read. 

2566 University Pl. NW.: Large furnished room, suitable for twoj 
electricity and convenient to car and. bus. line; reasonable; hl h. k. 

1718 Corcoran, Apt. 42: One or two young ladies to share apt, with 
another lady, employed; rates reasonable. Apply Sunday before 930 
or after 6. 

2532 14th, corner Cliften, Apt. 3: Private family offers large reom, 
furnished in mahogany, next bath; southern exposure; Protestant pre« 
ferred. Phone Columbia 55-W. 

18th and K: Large, corner bed-sitting room, private bath, perch, 
modern apartment house ; for gentleman, quiet tastes. Apply 4 to 5.30. 
Main 3994. 

40 Channing St. NW.: Three furnished rooms for lL h. k.; first or 
second floor; beard if desired; call between 7 and 10 p,. m. Phone 
North 660. 

Mt. Pleasant section: Well-furnished bed-sitting room and sleeping 
porch; one or twe ladies; convenient. Telephone Adams 2041. 

The Madrid, 2300 18th St. NW., Apt. 24: Couple will rent furnished 
front room, adjoining bath, to refimed lady or gentleman ; reasonable. 

1338 Harvard St. NW.: Large, newly farnished, 2nd floor, front room, 
also 2nd floor baek room, with sleeping porch; electric lights, bh. w. h. 

2810 Adams Mill Rd. NW.: Living room, bedroom, kitchen, porch, 
complete housekeeping; furnished; man and. wife; no childven; refer- 
ence; $50. ‘ 

Portner, Apartment 154. Desirable, sunny single room; hot and cold 
water in room; electricity ; attractive surroundings; to gentleman, $20 
menth, 

5610 Fourteenth. Three or four gentlemen accommodated in. private 
home; large, airy rooms, sleepiag porch; bot water, screens, phone; 
garage. 
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1430 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Apartment 26. Large, pleasant room, Gentlemen only, In » front room. adifoin! bath ill moder 
next bath, in modern downtown apartment house; references. Frank- | | ements Ad : 3929 
lin 141. P 1116 Columbia Road: Large, well f ished, with p te ba dining 

1224 El nth Street NW. Furnished for light housekeeping; one | room; £30 ¢ 1 2124 
large front room and kitchen; bath on same floor; newly decorated; | 1406 Ingraham St. NW N ly furnished i lv. tr w ad ed 

803 Mount Vernon Pince (near Seventh and K Streets). Two larce 911 New York Ave. NW.: Clean ey n wit nd wit 
rooms and back porch, parlor floor; licht housekeeping if desired ; rea- houseke ing; | ‘ ms, plat t ( 
sonable. Also sleeping room, next to bath, $15 month. | 20838 F St. NW Single, next te | . 1 

1107 Seventeenth NW. Twit eds; large, clean, second front, next | Phone; ge 1; $20 
bath; owtside baleony; continuous hot water; unlimited phone. Call | Girl to share nicely furnished m, | enette a . 
Sur after 1, week after 5. | three expos s ful f ’ P ch ry 

17387 Seventeenth Street NW. Bed-living room on second floor, front; | 1515 Caroline St. NW., just off 16th: Room, 2d fk t, wit 
al room on third floor; convenient to bus and three car lines; elecs | without garage; res f 
tricity. phone service. 1417 Harvard St. NW.: Large 3d-st bach n, running 

1757 Euclid Street (near E nth and Columbia Road). Desirable electric light 2 I vind phone 
room, single or double; convenient meals; two car lines; vencashdithes | 1117 N NW.: Two front rooms, large and 0 1 $1 
Columbia 4855. } tricity, hot wate ado itown gen tte en Nort! ’ 

1440 Meridian Place NW., Apartment 5. Two well-furnished and com 1035 New Jersey Av NW Iwo f for 1. h n t ed 
fortable rooms in modern apartment, suitable for one or two; rent, $15 | man and wife preferred; $: 
ind $25 per month. 1201 Clifton: Comfortable small room for you nan destri c 

Large room, chvice, furnished as bedroom or bed-sitting room; 2 large | Y‘ nience and economy ; $15 
closets, adjoining bath: convenient to downtown; no other roomers; | 1920 Park Road: Two attractive single room: iodern conveniences 
$15 monthly. Telephone Lincoln 9628-J. |} private family, home priviles sonable, Adams 5528 

Northwest. Large, attractive room, adjoining sleeping porch; new | Large, cheerful 2d story front room; use of kitchen if desired: 
house; all n rn improvements; ideal location; $25 per month; | 6#'se in rear, PI e Line, 5282-—J 
garage if desired. Adams 8614-W. | 640 6th St NE Room, neat furnished ; elec. Nahts; gentlemen 

806 Maryland Avenue NE., Apartment A. A large, comfortable room | preferred Saturday after 6 p. m Sunday after 1 p. m 
next to bath; electric light, hot-water heat, continuous hot water; $642 Park Pl. NW., overlooking Soldiers’ Home: 1-single, 1 doubie ; 
suitable for one or two. a. m. 1.; reasonable. Col. 3484—J. 

1656 Irving Street NW. Large single room, next to bath; porch; Near Wardman Hotel: Large, second-floor frent room, §30. Also 
southern exposure; modern ; private family; gentlemen; price, $22 per | Sarage. Col. 4582 
month. Phone Col. 42.U8-J. 71 N. Y. Ave. NE.: 2 large rooms and kitchen: heat and licht and 

1723 G. St. NW., Apt. 40. Law student would like young man te | use of phone free. Fr. 7678-W 
share large front room; twin beds; reasonable. Call Sunday. 1330 Mass, Ave. NW Comfortable furnished reom adjoining +} 

1204 Euclid Street NW. One or two nicely furnished rooms, with | gentlemen only. Inquire first floor, elevator boy Vualots 
or without board. 2111 Pa. Ave. NW One furnished second-floor room: ho keeping 

i739 N St. Reom, with or without private bath; beautiful surreound- | if necessary. $6 a week 
ings; excellent service; breakfast. Franklin 4816. 1981 Park Rd., Mt. Pleasant: Bricht, nicely furnished front room, 

> K St. NE. One front room and kitchenette, furnished, second | modern home, second floor, private family. Col, 1902—J 
floor; electricity ; $32.50. Lincoln 7564. | 1431 Chapin St. NW.: Large, six windows; ideal for summer: 

Two nicely furnished reoms, convenient to street cars and in desir- convenience ; adjacent park; one or two gentlemen 
able location; rent singly or together. Phone North 9174. 1111 M St. NW.: Downtown apartment; bright front room: gentle 

1510 Columbia Road. Nicely furnished, cheerful room; electricity; | man. Call after 5.30 p.m. Tel. Franklin 3560-W. 
instantaneous het water; phone. 2413 18th NW.: Private home; large front, couple or 2 gentlemer 

Lehigh Apartments, 2605 Adams Mill Read. Large front room, every | modern conveniences; attractively furnished (dams 5309 
convenience, reasonable. Adams 4531. Comfortable, homelike room; near cars; reasonable; breakfast if 

322 L St. NW. Roommate wanted, $3.25 weekly; also basement | desired. Phone @larendon 181—-W-1. 
room; twin beds: $3 weekly. 1135 5th NW.: Entire third floor of 2 rooms; completely furnished 

3663 13th St. NW. Attractive front room; a. m. i.; ome or two gen- | for |. h, k.; heat, gas, water Phone Frank. 1359 
tlemen. Phone Col. 1326-M. | 2848 28th St. NW. (near Wardman Inn): Nicely furnished, airy 

2104 Eye St. NW. One single or double room with running water, hot | rooms; modern improvements; double and single rooms Columbia 
and cold; electric lights; use of phone. 7217. 

16104 Marion St. NW. (bet. 6th and 7th Q and R Sts.). Nicely fur- Near 16th and U Sts.: Beautifully furnished; rent refuced. YThone 
nished room, $10 month (white). N. 965 before 12 a. m 

4726 15th St. NW. Rooms for two gentlemen; all conveniences ; | 1617 Hebart St. NW Nicely furnished, single or en suite; two 
sleeping porch. Call evenings. rooms; front, southern exposure; private bath; electricity, 

1669 Columbia Rd. NW., Apt. 34. Large, desirable front room; suit- | 701 19th St. NW., apt. 32: Attractive bed-sitting room for Indy; 
able for two; reasonable. ia.m.i. Call Sunday; week days, 4.30 

418 6th St. NW. New tenant, just moved in, desires refined people to | Best Mt. Pleasant section: Family of two; large front room, private 
light housekeep ; other rooms and back porches; will give board. bath: telephone and garage. Col. 2084—J. 

761 6th St. SE. Attractive furnished room; all conveniences; lady 2564 University Pl., vicinity 14th and Clifton: Comfortable 2d floor 
preferred; near navy yard. | front ; also one with inclosed sleeping porch; a. m. I 

Lady to share newly furnished apartment with anofher lady; con- | 1508 Ogden St. NW.: One large room with sleeping porch, $25 Iso 
venient to cars. West 2810-J, after 6 p. m. | single room, $12.50. Telephone Col. 10029, 

738 9th St. SE.: 1 large room, $3.50 per week; 1 small room, $1.50 Furnished room in apartment; meals if desiretl; reasonable for one 


per week; convenient to navy yard. 

1839 Kalorama Rd. NW.: Front room, nicely furnished, southern ex- 
posure; men or women; $25. Columbia 7545. 

640 New York Ave. NW.: Two large, bright, cheerful, communicating 
front rooms; reasonable; $2.50 up. 

1930 Biltmore St.: Pleasant rooms 
home for students. Adams 4651. 

Tf you would Iike a nicely furnished room in my detached home, near 
14th and Colorado Ave., call Adams 609. 

Bright room, southern and western expostre; 3 windows; private 
home; gentlemen; price, $35; references. Frank. 6014. 

1734 Corcoran St. NW.: 1, 2, and 38 furtiished 1. h. k. rooms; good 
neighborhood; very low rent. Mrs. Fletcher. 

1323 Randolph St. NW.: Large front room, with private bath, con- 
tinnous hot water, for lady in office. 

625 Mass. Ave. NW.: Rooms, a. m. 1, with and without }. h. k. con- 
veniences ; accommodations. 

206 6th St. SE.: Nicely furnished front room, convenient to Capitol 
and Congressional Library. 


on 2nd floor; gentlemen; quiet 
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or two persons. Ph Columbta 
1636 19th NW., Dupont cle 


ne 


“28 


Cir Large room, well furnished, for Tight 


housekeeping; electricity, hot water, and telephone; $25 a mouth 
1833 Vernon NW.: Nicely furnished room, next to bat! newnN 
papered ; 3 windows; electric light. North 3966. 


with 
Col. Bit 


1523 Allison St Private bath, 


corner room, south and west exposurt 


communicating, ittractice 


; also garage. 16-—W 


1204 Irving St. NW.: Nicely foarnished room for refined gentleman ; 
all modern conveniences. Columbia 10252. 

1323 10th St. NW.: Two furnished rooms, with or without 1. h. & 
privileges. Phone Pot. 2424, 

1739 P St.: Large, front, clean room; instantaneous bot water; ger 
tlemen ; permanent. Franklin 832 

610 South Carolina Ave. SE.: Well-kept reom, private home; con- 
veniences ; h.-w. h., electricity. 

1226 Mass. Ave.: Attractive second-floor single room; clean; elec- 


tricity ; central; no car fares; male Government employee preferred 
201 Wilson Boulevard, West Clarendon, Va.: Pleasant room for gen- 
tleman; garage if desired. 





eos pre Le RST anor 


~~ 
a< 
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605 North Carolina Av SE Large front room, with or without 
l Phone Lincoln 43891 
lith St. NW., Apt. 1: Front bed-sitting room to lady; reason- 
Call after 7 n 
Petworth, 726 Taylor St.: Two nice housekeeping rooms; desirable; 
lult $30 
is7 14 t. NW Ni ) s ible fo 1 or 2 gentlemen; 
! b ad ay} flonse t May 
‘5 ! i rooms in ivate n ig *hor Cleve. 107-W, 
i6 M Il : £4 Pleasant room ! nient t end of car 
! l ith \ m 1 I 
é G NV a) inte mt room and k henette first floor, 
12 ro ‘ second, f l 
i344 § gz Road: Nicely f ished 3 ns and batl electricity 
i May 1 $ nronth 
1115 43 t Capitol St I front room facing Li yin Park, three 
V\ in beds nicely f lished Phone |] 6159 
7 E Capitol St I t rally tracti porch and om com 
bined, fo nti ! hot i 1 
Potomae Height Larg iccommodates two young ladies; 
board d Cl $238 
1337 22nd St. NW Nicely furnished front reom, twin beds; French 
fami I onable North 2S61 
1727 P, Dupont Circle La bright front yom, near bath; elee- 
tricit p telephone 
1642 Newton St. NW Second floo near bath ris getting break 
fast is and electricity very rea lable Col, 8651 
1752 Corcoran St Dupont Circle: Private family, extra large front 
do le re with rlcony ird North 7121 
1822 Eye Street NW Two furnished roonrs light housekeeping 
allowed: ¢ electric light $30 per mo 
Ant. 2838, Klingle Mansions: Two large, beautifully furnished rooms; 
2 windows, private bath; $37.50 Col. 6797 
14th and Delafield Sts Beautiful corner room, next to bath; $30 
mo.; in det ied house; every comfort Phone Adams 5025 
933 N. Y. Ave Small, private family home ingle room for rent; 
every modern nvenien Knight 
1716 Kilbourne pl., Mt Pleasant: One room with private bath; 
elect nd hot-water heat. Col 225. 
wo neat, 1. h. k. roonrs, completely furnished, a. m. for employed 
couple. Call 110 EB St. NE. Lincoln 736. 
Apt. No. 48, Ventosa Wanted, one or two young ladies to share; 
may be seen Sunday after 1 p. m., or evenings after 5.30 
1018 M St. NW Large and medium, second floor, housekeeping; 
attractively furnished; electricity. 
1S31 Monroe St. NW Nicely furnished room, private home; con- 
tinuous hot water; garage; references, Adams 4850 
04 14th St. NW.: Apt. 6, desirable room in corner apartment for 
one or two gentlemen; $18-$25, 
t lowa Circle: Bed living room, front, facing park; very attractive; 
walking distance; unlimited phone 
622 University P NW Two well furnished rooms, with board, | 
$7.50 per week up relephone Adams 719. 
14883 Meridian Pl. NW Double and single rooms in detached house; 
large porch; 1. h. k. if desired Adams 1696-—] 
1465 Girard St. NW Double room for gentlemen; opens on sleep- 
ing porch, Col. 5545—J. 
1511 Vt. Ave, NW.: First or second floor, single and communicating ; 
cheap; central; housekeeping 
1501 lith St. NW Two large front rooms and kitchenette, apart- 
ment, range; very desirable; $40 
3151 Mt. Pleasant St., Apt. 31: Nice room, private family; May 1; 
gentleman. Col. 9381—-W. 
1021 20th St. NW.: 2 blocks from Penna, ave.; bay-window front; 
$20 and $22 monthly; daily and weekly rates 
1107 10th St. NW.: Two rooms and kitchenette, running water, 
bousekeeping ; couple. Call after 5 p. m 
1858 Columbia Rd., Apt. 46: Attractive room, southeastern exposure; |; 
two windows; lady; reasonable. Col. T783—J. 
1762 Columbia Road: Furnished room, next to bath; second floor ; 
private home; reasonable, 
Mt. Pleasant: Bright, attractively furnished; a. m. i.; $15; gentle- 
man; also garage. Phone Adams 2442 
1629 K St. NW Newly papered, painted, furnished; running instan- 
taneous hot water; select down-town location; references 
309 N, J. Ave. SE.: Single room, suitable for gentlemen; one block 





from Capitol; $f 
214 K St. SE 


for 


per w« ek, 


Suite of rooms for man and wife; 


gentlemen; reasonable. 
Near Dupont Circle: Large, attractively furnished front room; twin 


beds; electricity; telephone. 1707 P st.; gentlemen 
722 2ist St. NW.: Desirable double outside room, handsomely fur- 


nished; a. m. i.; also lovely single room, 





also single rooms 
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1705 Irving St. NW.: Front room, one block from Mt. Pleasant cars}; 
gentleman; reasonable. 


4407 Sth St. NW Large front room; a. m. i.; close to buses and 
cars; board if desired. Col. 1028—W. 

2011 Park Rd., large, airy room, facing park; all modern improve- 
ments; next to tiled bath; owner's private home. 

223 4th St., Petworth NW.: lowa bus or Soldiers’ Home car: 2 
1, h. k. rooms, location high and dry; private family. Adams 4408—J. 

815 Mass. Ave. NE.—Rooms with sleeping porch; 2 gentlemen or 


employed couple without children. 


5655 Randolph St. NW.—2 nicely furnished, bright, clean rooms; 
Shel ae Col, 2883-J. 
~ well furnished front rooms; a. m. 1.; southern exposure; continuous 


hot water; reasonable: phone privileges. Pot. 2546, 
1821 Vernon St. NW.—Room with porch, private family; gentleman ; 


reasonable—Phone North 7T764—J. 


918 Kye NW.—Very attractive bedroom, second-floor front. 
1441 Pa. Ave. SE Three front rooms; range: l. h. k. 
i315 15th NW.—Lovely single front room; convenient home; 


transients 


1225 N NW.—-Two front housekeeping rooms; water: electricity. 
1214 K, Apt. 3 Single room, a. m. i. Call after 4. 
Takoma Park 1 or 2 rooms, private bath; breakfast if desired 
Adams 4258 
isth near Park Rd.—~Two large rooms, private bath; continuous hot 
water Adams 4555 
619 Eye St. NE.—2 clean furnished rooms; 1. h. k.; $22. 
645 East Capitol.—Nice, bright room, near bath. Phone Linc, 3979 
1372 Harvard St. NW.—Three rooms, $45; two front; housekeeping. 
1321 Columbia Road.—-Second floor front; two others: $30: house- 


keeping 


1121 12th St. NW. (12th and Mass. Ave.)—Second-floor front: a. m. tf. 


13 A St. NE., Apt. 43.—Attractive room, a. m. i. Phone Line. 
6050-—W 

1330 Mass. Ave. NW.—Large outside room; gentlemen only. 

1306 Columbia Rd.—Double or single rooms; gentlemen or employed 
ladies 

Thomas Circle, 1418 M St.—Desirable sleeping and housekeeping 
roonis 

1433 Clifton B8t Very attractive 2nd-floor room: modern con 
veniences. 

Nice front room, splendid location, private home; a. m. 1.; reason 


able. Pot. 1312-W. 
1505 22nd St. NW.—-Room and kitchenette, $22.50. 
Chateau Bonaparte, 1627 K St. NW.—Pleasant rooms for men, 


211 K St. NW.—Apt. of 2 rooms and kitchen. Other desirable 
| rooms 
| 1012 10th St. NW.—One large front room for 1. h. k.: electric 
| lights. 

817 A St. NE.—Comfortable room. Lincoln 4249—-J. 

4119 7th St Furnished, front, for middle-aged couple. 

17483 Pa. Ave. NW.—Double and single; in private family. 
| 2506 K NW.—Roonm with 2 beds, $10 month. West 2689, 

502 M St. NW.—With or without housekeeping. 

1720 2ist St. NW.—Semi-basement with bath; also front room: 
modern home. 

521 2nd St. SE.—Two or three housekeeping; sink and gas range 
in kitchen. 

1419 Chapin St. NW., apt. 2.—Double room, adjoining bath: fur- 
nished in walnut 

1322 L St. NW.—Large, front room, running water, electricity ; 
three beds. 


1758 Kenyon St.—Nicely furnished front room. 

Mt. Pleasant—2nd floor room with porch, next to bath; all cars. 
Col. 8027. 

In convenient NW.—Two desirable rooms. 

1709 Irving St. NW.—Front room, private ; 

1733 17th St. NW.—Two rooms, 
month. Call Col, 9508. 

1830 Columbia Rd.—Attractive rooms, home atmosphere. 

50388 Conduit Rd. NW.—8 rooms, bath, housekeeping; 
| niences; no children. 

1830 Quincy.—-Large front room, 
home. Col. 7373. 
108 C SE.—Two-room housekeeping apartment, completely furnished ; 

a 
| 125 11th St. SE.—Two housekeeping rooms; a. m. i.; reasonable. 

7 2nd St. NE.—Furnished room, heat, and light: $15. 

Apt. 510 Rutland Courts.—A large front room, southern exposure 

29 Eye St. NE.—Gentlemen preferred; clean and homelike rooms; 
cheap rates. 

1223 Fairmont St. NW.-—Large, 2nd-floor front room, southern ex 
| posure. 


Phone Adams 1255. 
twin beds. 
kitchenette and bath: $35 pe 


all conve- 


twin beds, shower bath, private 
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1500 ist St. NV Colored ; nicely furnished room, splendid location: | 1219 M § NW Si d 4 
gE ‘ NW ‘ 

1224 Cor Ave., Apt. 41.—Twe large, beautifully furnished rooms, NW \ . 
x 

1436 |! St NW Large, sunny, first-floor frent room; rea- 622 Eye St. NW Iw I i ] 1X 
a ae a 

1448 Cliften St 2 well furnished rooms; bright and sunny 1940 Calvert § NW R 

941 O St. NW , or 3 rooms, second floor; heat, gas, bath; L h. k. Col. 6f 

2234 th St. NW.—B window front room: a. m. i.; use of kitchen 104 M NW l 


1336 M lian Place (1 r Park Road and 14th St.).—Comfortable tri 








> NW., Apt. 10 Housekeeping privilege; gentleman; §2 | | 
week l LA } I 
i220 Kenyon St. NW rhird-floor front; gentlemen only. Col. 6120 930 |] I ping 
1230 Fairment St. NV Large, first-floor front; sitting-bedroom. two r s with I 
r 097 209 st. NW E t 
120 Sth St [wo partly furnished rooms on s¢« 1 floor fo 7 Qs ‘WwW I 
li 4 l 2 S I 
3 S St. N k shed root djoi th; ivate family; nea! 4 1] t Db | 
N ( 1 St pl é 
1211 | lid St. NW.—Single room, next to bath; large closet; el 121 2 S Cl f t I 
tricity Col. 504 priv 
1228 Maryland Ave. NE Three rooms, entire first floor; a. m. 1.; 2633 Gar 1 St. NV | 
ce ial pe VW in Par H 
$22 K St. SI Large front room, 2nd floor, newly furnished, reason- | 1315 N St. NW [Third fi 
al pri l or 2 i lt l optic 
1217 Franklin St. NE.—Clean, quiet, well furnished room, $20 Ww You man to \ ( 
N. 596 J Star off 
1209 H St. NW Front room, second floor; one or two gentlemen. 226 18th St. SV I 
214 B SI Room, kitchenette, third floor; $25; adults. Garage. lig] housek Ma 
1364 Girard St., Apt. 3 Frent room; a. m. i.; reasenable. 1444 N NW Lar f i 1 | i » wv 
1024 St St. NW Attractive second-floor r ; electricity ; down- | range 
town: $1 per th 1 ’ 1th S r ~ , 
707 22d St. NW 10: Near G. W. U.; gentlemen. 124 2 Euclid: I : d rt i bh 
Chevy Chase: Furnished room; breakfasts and garage if desired. r or lot 
Cleveland 357 W 1214 Masa Av Roon x : 
2131 N St. NW.: Modern room, private family. Phone North 6454 hee , : 
912 H NW.: Large room; also hall room; very reasonable 107 ) ‘ Sf Room for 1 wwek y pi 
2001 Ka ia Rd.: Large, so. front room; corner; fine location. lege 
1217 Buclid: Front and back rooms, nicely furnished and newly 1254 « " Rd Winate bes a ‘ 
decorated 927 I NY t Lb. I \ 
1515 Lamont: Rooms, single and double; twin beds, Call Sunday 2497 18th St. NW rT lar ’ ' head f 
Berkshire, Apt. 47: Pleasant, nicely furnished room; young gentle ens ing: re nal 
man; $20. Single room, second ft - soutt trici $15 
1416 Buclid St.: Sitting reom, with inclosed sleepimg perch; gent Adams 140 
men. G8 16 + NW D rable 1 for } 
1154 17th St. NW.: One double and single roem, second-floor front; 7 Rureau of Standards: R for references 
reasonable ” € 
1102 Monroe NW.: Front, second; electricity; for one er two . ead = 
, ’ ’ 731 6th St. NW I » I f ‘ nd or ' 
ane bath, for lh. } 
1209 R. I. Ave. NW.: Two light housekeeping rooms, front; elec- 947 Mass. Ave: ] r reoms, bath, second floor 
tricity ; adults. £31 6th St. SW.: Neatly furnished room, near th. $129.50 month 
1376 Kenyon NW.: Large, attractive room, near bath; large closet. | | aVewa 
‘ 1824 Monroe St. NW., Apt. 44: Double front corner room; elec- | > incolm Park: 2nd floor room, next to bath; electricity 1122 1 
ricity, elevator, caie. . : 3 
Apartment 333, the Portner, 15th and U Sts. NW.: Comfortable : “ a - ‘ — on4 ' ' ’ 
: 9120 G St. NW., Apt. 204: Bright, airy roor reasonabl 
room, adjoining bath. 917 K SP.: Double and single, in private family; ek 
403 2d St. SBK.: Freat room, suitable for couple or two gentlemen. 931 sT 8t. NEL: 8 rooms, furnished: gas, el jcity : $28 


Three rooms and bath, completely furnished. Key in barber shop, 
625 1ith St. NW. 

1215 I St. NW.: Comfortable room, private apartment; electric 
light, large closet. 


1213 N St. NW., Apt. 4: Cozy bed-sitti r m, next to bath: within 
walking distance. 
103 2nd@ NE.: Parlor-foor room (2), second-floor rooms; housekeep 


ing permitted 


ros N Nt” - inc > oO Sd ate am © . math: $28 mont 4 
a -,. wee Living Resipnets. MSCRaD: BAEK bath, 5am et. 1842 Park Road: One large room with private bath; gentlemen. 
1021 Sth St. NW.: Sleeping rooms, also front parlor; electricity. Col. ane? 
419 6th St. NW.: Furnished, large room, $3 week. aS 
1434 B St. SE.: Bed and sitting room combined, and kitchen 


1266 Columbia Rd. NW.: Single and double room. Phone Col. e 
8996 314 6th NE.: Large front, private family ; garage; reasonable Lin 


1113 11th St. NW.: Clean, comfortable rooms; electricity; light | ¢™ S°#%-J , 
housekeeping 933 L NW.: Two large, bright reoms for Lh.k., 2nd floor; reasonable 


5 . : ae iW. : les -omfortab! reom: elk icity: contim 
1775 Massachusetts Ave.: Second-floor front; private family. K St. NW.: Clean, comfortab — . , 
Housekeeping rooms; excellent for children; $7 week. Potomac 








1788. 1316 New Hampshire Ave.: Two large; pleasant rooms; el 

1210 25th St. NW.: Two bright, well furnished rooms and bath; | North 6143 Apt. 31. 
reasonable. 20 P St. NW.: Nice, clean rooms, with or 

1637 Webster: Nicely furnished room; private family; a. m. i.; 716 Indiana Ave. NW.: Rooms for housekeeping ; small rooms, $2.50 
$15. Adams 736. 1631 R St. NW.: Front bedroom for two, $25 

47 Brunswick Apts: Room, reasonable. Call after 5 or Sunday. i 624 Kenyon St. NW.: 2 front rooms, h.w.h., electricity, bb.1 

1323 llth NW.: 2d floor front, with kitchenette, $30. 1108 D NE.: Two furnished rooms for L.h.k 

23 S St. NW.: Room, hot water, elec. light, with garage for car, We offer “inspected” rooms only All prices ations, de 
$25; gentlemen only. Wash Service Bureau, District Nat. Bank Bldg. M 2198 

1209 L St. NW.: Front room and kitchenette, southern exposure; 1152 18th Street NW.: Two large 2nd-floor front us; also sing! 
reasonable, and connecting: $15 monthly up 


1260 Columbia Rd.: Two or more rooms, kitchen, second floor. Summer rates: 1408 8th St. NW.: 2-room housekeeping apt. ; also 
1342 R St. NW.: Second-floor room, next to bath; suitable for 2 single housekeeping rooms; near market and cars. Phone. Call aft 
persons. i 4p. m. - 
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658 12th St. NF.: 3 large outside rooms; gas stove; semiprivate 
bath ; $35, gas included; adults. 

Your trunks, ete., moved 50 cents and up: Always open. Phona 
Main 1005. District Express Co. 

12 Eye St. NE.: Entire floor, 3 rooms and kitchen; gas, heat, ele 
tricity ; $35 month. Frank. 7116. 

317 Varnum 8t. NW.: Two unfurnished rooms for 1. h. k.: new 
home; southern exposure. 

508 Kennedy St. NW.: Two large, unfurnished rooms and kitchen. 
ette; electric lights: $35. 

505 M St. NW.: Two large, bright rooms and kitchenette; gas range, 
electricity, and gas; walking distance of Govt. depts 

715 Princeton Place: Private apartment, 3 rooms, sleeping perch and 
kitchen ; modern equipments, 

57 New York Ave. NE.: 3-room apt., unfurnished; modern n- 
veniences; reasonable 

3038 Cambridge Pl. NW.: 2 rooms, kitchenette, elec. light, he t, gas: 
phone service incl. West 1122 

1503 M St. NW.: Colored; living room, kitchenette; married couple; 
good condition; light, heat, fine location. 

449 Newton NW.: Two large connecting 1. h. k. rooms or large front 
room, kitchen, bath: a. m. 1 

1246 Maryland Ave. NE.: Four rooms and bath; electricity 
range; sink; large closets. 

1514 9th NW.: Entire third floor of three rooms, large hall, wat 
on floor; housekeeping ; no children; $35. 

607 Columbia Road: 38 unfurnished rooms, light housekeeping; 2a 
electricity, heat; overlooking reservoir; reasonable. 

1246 20th St., Apt. 8: Large front room, use of kitchen, for lady 


gus 


|} employed; reasonable. Franklin 7425. 





634 L St. NW.: 3 rooms, kitchenette for l. h. k.; heat, gas l 
tricity ; reasonable. 

1008 Potomac Ave. SE.: 4 unfurnished rooms for 1. h. k.; newly 
papered and painted ; 2d floor; semi-bath; adults; reasonable. 

604 F St. NW.: Two bright rooms; steam heat; $20 month. Apply 
422 6th St. NW. 

1503 Vermont Ave. NW.: Light housekeeping 3 rooms and kitchenette 

52 V NW.: Two large housekeeping, gas, elec., bath and use of 
phone. Frank. 7660. 

631 Otis Pl. NW.: Three rooms. h.-w. h., electric light, closed sleep- 
ing porch. 

63 K NE.: Three rooms, private bath: range, sink; reasonable. 

619 F St. NW.: One large room, 1. h. k., elec., gas, and water; 
reasonable, 

2134 P St. NW.: Two rooms, running water, semibath; housekeeping 
Potomac 336. 

604 Mass. Ave. NW.: Two or three rooms, kitchen, sink; employed 
couple. 

634 Massachusetts Ave. NW.: 3 rooms, third floor; reasonable; no 
children. 

717 Fairmont St.: Housekeeping; 3 rooms, first floor; 3 rooms and 


| bath, top floor. 


1303 9th St. NW.: Rooms for 1. h. k.; newly papered; $30 mont! 

1804 16th St. NW.: Large, newly decorated, unfurnished, 1. h. k 
rooms; reasonable. 

41 R St. NW.: Two large rooms; light, gas; two car lines; reason- 
able. 

Four rooms; a. m. 1.3; three adults, one child; limit, $45. Address, 
Box 273-D. Star office. 

100 W St. NW.: 3 third-floor rooms. North 10434 

1828 A St. SE.: 2 or 3 rooms; back porch; 1. h. k.; new home. 

1730 10th St. SH.: 3 unfurnished rooms for 1. h. k.; adults only. 

208 7th NBE.: Entire floor of 3 rooms; sink and gas range. 

In 16th St. apt.: Large room. North 3085-W. 

818 E St. NE.: 8 rooms, bath, 2d floor; 1. h. k.; electricity, h. w. h., 
gas; reasonable. 

912 East Capitol: Bedroom, bath, kitchen, porch; reasonable rent; 


| adults, 


2217 H St. NW Five very attractive rooms with bath; hot and | 
cold er on @ach floor; convenient to two car lines, Government 
bulldir . = onabl 

Dupont Circle, 1409 20th St.: Second-floor front, furnished, $20; 

j $17 Franklin 8729 | 

eral lad or gentlemen desiring real home to take rooms; rea- | 
e Address Box 20-D, Star office | 

419 18th NW Two large rooms, 1.h.} partly furnished, nice | 
} ‘ ‘ venient; with furnishing $35, or unfurnished, $30 

1429 You St. NW.: On corner; single or double furnished room; 

cond fi , unfurnished, $45 a month 
% 10th St. NW Furnished or unfurnished housekeeping rooms 
a 1 fh reasonable Columbia 4090—1 
7 if NW 2 ) e roon ird- floor; housekeeping or non- 
! i clectricity and phone $40 
0 NW 3rd floor, Lh.k., running water; adults only 

te r thi I ms, lb.k., garage; uburbs; couple or gentleman, 

‘ RO73 | 

i ttt room modern house, $25 per month Columbia | 
h272-R 

14 Gth NI I » front |. h. k. rooms; reasonable; garage. Lin- | 
co $5 ~.] 

1120 Park Rd. NW.: Second floor, lL. h. k.; poreh | 

1720 N. Capitol St 2 rooms, furnished or unfurnished, for 1. h. k. } 

QO: Large front room and kitchen, gas range; a, m. i.; very 
re ible | 

Ist Uy i NW.: Two or 3 rooms in private, modern home; | 
very 1 n 

i7 CC § N\ Nice, convenient rooms, with bath; reasonable. 

S29 16th NW., ant. 6: Large room in apt. house 

6 Ih t. NI large roor furnished or unfurnished; electric | 
light, h. w. h. and |. h. k 

112 Irving St. NW Furnished or unfurnished rooms; couple pre- | 
ferred 

1770 Col. Rd rooms, kitchenette and bath; furnished or unfur- 

04 9th St. NE Iarge front room; 1. h. k 

1040 0 St. Niu Room for rent 

RENT ROOMS UNFURNISHED 

rhree 1 hed rooms, new house; 1. h. k.; closets, semibath, 

] 1 h al unds; electricity; near car; 20 minutes to 12th 
Pa. Ave. NW.; rent reasonable. H. H. Blandford, corner Shelley | 
rR ind I Ave., Arlington, Va 

vl Ile 3345 17th St. NW.: Entire third floor, three rooms, 

nishe« por in sink in alcove, rear room, four large closets: 
( soc} rent, $45 per month; including gas and elec- |} 
{ \ 

Ash Ave [T'nkoma Park: Three housekeeping rooms, sleeping 
! h, b first floor; new bungalow; a. m. i.; private front and 

ent $45; 8 minutes from 14th St. car; 35 minutes to 
Treasury 

91% NW nr. Conn. Ave,, walking dist. depts.; 2 large, clean, | 
light 1. h. k. rooms; large closets, hall, and private bath. Pot. | 
Loi 

413 21 S SI 2 communicating rooms, second floor, next to bath; | 

window; across from park; convenient to cars; reasonable; 
a 

3 Rock Creek Ch. Rd., Petworth: 2 rooms, large glassed and 
screened sleeping porch; partly furnished if desired; |, h. k.; a. m. i 
‘ ST7—W 

1136 Sth NW.: Two large rooms, kitchen, bath, running water, gas 
rat cupboards in every room; every convenience; reasonable 

426 18th St. NW., corner Monroe St.: Second floor; front parlor, 
bedroom, with kitchen and bath adjoining. 

c K St. NW 3 unfurnished rooms; will rent separately if de 
sired hugene H. Taggart (Ine.), 1518 K St. Main 5500. 

1112 18th NV tasement, two rooms, running water; partly fur- | 

a ‘ ‘ ble rooms, j 

616 Princeton Pl. NW.: Two rooms; 1. h. k.; a. m. i.; sleeping porch ; 

it reasonable 

“413 18th NW Private home, 2 large front; l. h. k.; modern con 
yeniences; very reasonable Adams 5309. | 

115 1st St. NW.: Two newly papered rooms adjoining bath, in | 

vate residence; a. m. 1. | 

14423 14th NW. One room, kitchenette, bath; 2nd floor; newly | 
decorated ; a. m. i.; unlimited phone; garage. After 5, 


6 Hobart Pl. 


with bath 
Near Lincoln 
electricity ; adults. 
~O8 4th 
bath; h.-w. h., elec. 





heat, gas, electricity; also aerial service. 
Park: Three nice rooms, back porch,. he 





NW., corner Georgia Ave.: 


Phone Lincoln 7409. 


SE, Entire second floor, two large 


and gas furnished; adults, 


Three L 


h. k. rooms 


$45 month. 


at, gas, 


rooms, kitchenette 


Lincoln 


2060-W. 


401 B St. NE.: 4 lovely rooms; electricity, heat, gas; adults. 

474 Maryland Ave. SW.: 4 rooms and bath for 1. h. k.; reasonable 

8618 13th NW.: Entire floor, 3 rooms, bath, heat, and gas; }. bh. k 

$114 Wisconsin Ave.: 3 unfurnished h. k, rooms, opposite Cathedral, 
$35. Cleve. 1145-W. 

646 B St. SE.: 2 roms, suitable for lL. h. k.; adults. 

44 K St. NE.: Four unfurnished rooms, first floor, $30. 

318 144 N#&.: Unfurnished rooms for L. h. k. 

940 O St. NW.: 3 rooms and bath; very attractive; newly deco- 


| rated; $40 month. 


3801 Kansas Ave.: Two front housekeeping rooms, a. m, 1. Adams 


5262. 


and 


and 





1304 18th St. NW.: One front room, kitchen, bath, second floor; 
vacant May 1; $35. 

631 4th St. NE.: 2 unfurnished rooms; heat, gas, and bath; third 
floor; reasonable, 


ee rs 





1924 








237 G St. NW. 
1706 M St 
930 B St. 
mo Fr. 
1406 Hopkins St. NW., near 20th and P:; Second floor, front; $17, 
plus. 
1749 
Two 
2494-J. 
1305 3d NW.: 
$60. 
829 Princeton: 
Col. 3862—W. 
914 Va. Ave. S. W.: 


: 1 large front room; heat and electricity. 
NW.: Single second-floor room ; gentleman. 
SW.: Three rooms, 1. h, k., heat, gas, electricity ; $35 per 


6523. 


Pa. Ave. NW.: 3 1. h. k. 
front rooms, 


rooms on third floor, 
Capitol; L h. k.; adults; 


near $25. Lincoln 


Colored ; three, kitchen; heat, gas, semiprivate bath; 
Three large rooms, kitchen; entire second floor; $45. 


Two unfurnished rooms, 1. h. k.: no children. 
623 10ih St. N. E.: 3 unfurnished rooms. Phone Linc. 7443-J. 
932 B St. S. W.: Two large connecting rooms, front; adults, 
1692 32d St. N. W.: Two front rooms, new home, $25. 

1230 llth St. N. W.: 
tricity. 

613 B St. 
kh Ee 

736 3rd N. W.: Front apt., two large, airy rooms; reasonable. 

504 Kenyon St. N. W.: Two large front rooms for 1. h. k. 


N. E.: Three unfurnished rooms; electricity and gas; 


27 RN. W.: Two large. connecting rooms, second floor, 1. h. k.3 
adults; reasonable, 


926 10th St. N. E.: 3 rooms, bath, elec., for 1. h. k.; near 2 car 
lines; reasonable. 

8101 P St. N. W.: 3 rooms, 1. h. k., $40. 

Two rooms, private bath, either separate or suitable for bachelor 
apartment; quiet, private family, three adults; breakfast served; 
plenty hot water, home atmosphere; 16th St. Highlands, near 14th 
St. cars and bus route. Phone Adams 2435-W. 

One large room, beautifully furnished, next bath, in residence one 
block north Chevy Chase Club; garage optional; no housekeeping ; $50 
month. Address Box 81—D, Star office. 

25 Poplar Ave., Takoma Park; One room, private home, near car 
line; modern improvements; meals optional; garage. Col, 7885—M. 

203 Park Lane Ave. (Park Lane, Va.): Large, attractive room, 
modern house; convenient to cars; ladies. 

Falls Chureh, Va., Box 92: Three or four rooms, 
1. h. k.: front and rear porches; shade; a. m. i.; adults. 

4 rooms and bath, electricity, near Wash. Country Club, Va. 
R. Bradley, 5719 Sherrier Pl., Wash., D. C. 

Park Lane Va., 408 Brown St.: Three housekeeping rooms: gas; 
some furniture: $10 per month. Mrs. W. C. Kimbrell. 

Brentwood, Md.: 3 rooms, large bath, electricity, 2d floor. 
Pugh, Crook Ave., near P. O. 

Clarendon, Va.: Desirable room; reasonable; modern, garage. 
Clarendon 121—W-1 or address Box 144—D, Star office. 

3502 87th St., Mt. Rainier, Md.: Rooms, furnished or unfurnished ; 
board if desired. 

20 Columbia Ave., Takoma Park: Room and garage. 
after 4 p. m. 

Brother and sister desire married couple or two ladies to share new 
house, furnished at Lyon Park, Va. Expenses reasonable. 1750 S 
St., n. Ww. 

1024 Irving St. N. E.: Cool, comfortable, nicely furnished room; 
elec.; private porch; next to modern bath; no objection to 1. h. k.; 
gas in room; ladies or gentlemen. 

15 Maryland Ave., Hyattsville, Md.: For rent, unfurnished, 3 rooms 
and bath on second floor; adults, or don’t mind a young baby. 

Falls Church: Four large unfurnished rooms on 2nd floor; elec., 
semibath; within walking distance of car line. Phone, Falls Church 
129-W-2., 

5005 Manning Pl. NW., Potomac Heights, D. C. (Chain Bridge 
stop) : Two and 8 furnished housekeeping, one-half block from car line. 

2801 Channing St. NE.: Front room for two, with board; home 
comforts; in modern new home. 

Woodside, Md.: Room and board, modern, 3 block from car line; 
80 minutes to city. Phone, Woodside 43-W. 

53 Linden Ave., Cherrydale, Va.: Two rooms, furnished light house- 
keeping; a. m. 1; ideal location. 

Two unfurnished rooms, kitchenette, bath, electric lights, 
rent, $25; Cherrydale, Va. Address Box 305-D Star Office. 


2954 Macomb St., Cleveland Park: Private home. Phone, Cleveland 
3373. 


furnished for 


M. 8. 


Phone 


Col. 5392-J 


ROOMS AND BOARD 


Well, employed young women of good character can make reserva- 
tions in girls’ club opening about May 1. Beautiful surroundings, 
every privilege dear to a girl's heart, dances, music, etc., abundant 
carefully prepared food, best residence location; rates very reasonable. 
Address, Box 136-C, Star Office, 


LX V——467 
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Large room and kitchenette; next bath; elec- 





7407 


second-floor front room, five 
park; private lavatory, continu- 
ous cold and hot water, electric light, telephone, excellent meals; suit- 


1222 New Hampshire Ave. NW 
large windows, porch ; 


: Lage, 


overlooking a 


able for two or three persons; very reasonable; walking distance to 
all departments. 

In Washington's most exclusive suburb, 16th St. Highlands, best car 
and bus service; close to Rock Creek Park; tennis court and band 
concerts ; board in lovely detached home for a few people, at $50 each; 


young employed 


folks only; S-car garage; best home cooking. Call 

Col. 8131, 
Excellent location for the summer; convenient to both car lines: 
bright, airy, well-furnished front room in private home; board op- 


tional; suitable for two young ladies. Phone, Adams 38735-W. 
1123 13th St. NW.: One large room, first floor, 
suitable for three or four; other double roms, s« 
some facing Mass. Ave.; southern exposure 
Tired convalescents, elderly people who would 
fortable home; good food, wide porches, pleasant 
minutes from car. For particulars address Box 155-D, Star Office. 
1969 Biltmore St. NW.: Overlooking Rock Creek Park; large front 
room; twin beds; convenient to two car lines; excellent meals. Col, 
3029. 
1948 Calvert St., vicinity 18th and Columbia Road: Private family; 
large second-floor front, with or without twin beds; home cooking 
1226 Buclid NW., May 1: 


with private bath 
ond and third floors; 
appreciate a 

surroundings; 5 


com- 


To business couple or two business wo- 
men, large, airy front room, near bath; continuous hot 
limited telephone; good table board. Adams 4255 

Large front room, three windows; breakfast; near both car lines: 
mod. improvements; in new NW. ; 
Adams 5138—-W. 

Falls Church: Room and breakfast, man or man and wife; electricify : 
bath; within walking distance of car line. Phone Falls Church 
129 W-2. 

Attention: This is to you who wants a permanent home with two 
middle-aged married people; pleasant surroundings ; 
references exchanged. Col. 3796-J. 

1124 12th NW.: Comfortable rooms; 
reasonable. 

Lincoln Park, 149 Kentucky Avenue SE.: Room and board for two; 
bright, sunny room, next to bath; all conveniences. Phone Linc. 802 

1728 N. ST. NW.: Single or double rooms; beautiful home; excellent 
location; opportunity for music study and practice. Franklin 2593. 

At Business Women's Council, 1229 Conn. Ave., for young ladies: 
Rooms with two meals per day, from $45 to $47.50 per month. Double 
rooms with twin beds. Phone Franklin 4094. 

1516 Columbia Rd.: Clean single room near bath, second floor; always 
hot water; free phone; delicious home cooking; gentlemen only. Col. 
5409. 

Melrose, 1343 Clifton, Apt. 56.: Attractive room for two, with spa- 
cious porch; home privileges; practically private bath; 
Col. 5928-W. 

1708 Q St. NW.: With private family; rooms newly furnished; gen- 
tlemen preferred. 

1334 Fairmont St. NW.: Large front room, second floor; home sur- 
roundings and cooking; reasonable. Col. 1561. 

14381 33d St. NW.: Exceptionally bright, clean room in 
family ; suitable for two ladies; board optional. Keating. 

1363 Fairmont St.: Large, well-furnished front room : 
posure ; continuous hot water; excellent table. Col. 1439 

Lincoln Park, 1327 East Capitol St.: Nice room; good board for two; 
a. m. 1.; telephone; reasonable. 

1231 Harvard St. NW.: Large, nicely furnished front room for two; 
corner house; best home cooking. Col. 5093. 

1105-1107 13th St.: Single, double,, front rooms with board; $35 per 
month; no objection to children. 

1824 New Hampshire Ave., cor. 17th: Three rooms, singly or to- 
gether; closet for each room; attractive price. 

1102 P St. NW.: May 1, nicely furnished room, first floor, with or 
without board. Phone Potomac 1838-J. 

1325 M St. NW.: Desirable room, four windows; walking distance 
downtown; excellent table board; transcients accommodated. 

Scott Circle, 1230 17th St.: Single and double rooms in girls’ club; 
splendid location ; excellent meals. Franklin 10260. 

Middle-aged lady: Employed; quiet home in private family; north- 
west section, west of 14th. Address Box 139-D, Star office. 

1852 Biltmore St. NW.: Room with twin beds, suitable for two 
persons; continuous hot water. Columbia 10300. 

1407 Delafield Pl.: Large room with sleeping 
a. m. i.; also single room; use of phone. 

2622 Conn. Ave. NW.: Attractively furnished 2nd-floor 
with porch, 2 people. 

314 A St. NE.: Desirable room for two, 
home cooking; reasonable. 


water, un- 


section married couple preferred, 


home cooking; 


running water; good board; 


reasonable, 


private 


southern ex- 


porch, next bath; 


front room, 


electricity, phone; fine 





Sar reir 
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also 
| 


| first floor; a.m.i.; $30 mo.; 


Dupont Circle nelgiborhood: Front southern room, twin beds; ¢ 
Finele roon reasonable N. 5816 
OR Wo Rd., belf bieck Wardman Park Hotel—Front room in 
new hom ouple or ladies Adams 46907—W 
“1 Met | Chevy Cha D>. C.: Single or double reoms, 
with or without beard 
Single room, frent, with excellent board, to lady Col. 44381. 
Iowa, Apt Bed living room: girls; meals optional. Frank. 2618. 
1612 Tameont &t. NW Nice front room; twin beds; private family. | 
. P “sy ) i 
Cleveland Simgle and double rooms; large porc! high and | 
CO Cy} 1651 
rivate rie ! r ad room and goed board, $4 N. 596~J. 
SemiAnvali right, cheerful reom; moderate rates; lady. Phone 
Main 6986 
oo2 Pp Ave, SI Front rooms, southern exposure; excellent table. 
1933 Riltmore & NW N clean room: wd meals, home cooked 
729 Que &t. NW Rooms and beard; home ceoking bot bread; 
chicken dinnel 
i716 Pye St. NW Delightful rooms for 2 or 8; every comfort; 
exe ional meals 
11 I’ Rd. NW Second floor front ‘ sing! I 
Tea Honse, 1711 De Sales St Rooms and board. 
1608 K & Single and double roem: excellent board 
1315 M St. NW Lurge, front, second-floor room, twin beds; with 
be l« r fer rhe 
% Y St. NW.: Furnished rooms with board: wrapped lunches, 
M St NW Modern, well-farnished double room; excellent 
men 6B u th 
 M NW Large front room for tw 
S428 Col. Rd.: Large room, delicions meals. Phone Col. 10048, 
1366 Colun Road NW Private tamily. 
1343 Girare t Pk nt 1 ; all conveniences: ¢ 1 table 
Bi1l4 Dark R Desirable frout rooms for two persens; home on 
ims reference 
(1 hy Height { Room and board Ni Muody 
115 lat NW Nice rooms; reasonable 
Can a mmodate <« girl §-room house wit it othe Col, 
&703—J 
Oh 16th St Rooms reasenable; young ladies or couple employed. 
115 L St. NW Conyenient to dewn town with or withent excelent 
} a 
12606 «(lst neal Dupont: Nicely furnished room excellent heme 
{ i 
‘ Mass ts Ave., NW.: Desirable double room, mod., excel- 
lea als; walking distance gevt. depis.; reasonabk 
t Fairmont: ldth and Fairment Sts.—Desirable dguble and single 
rm excell t meals; telephone in ey room; rat reasonable, 
Girard NW Beautifully furmished rooms, with or witheut 
I bat] x. meals ummer rates 
rest: 2ZSOO 13th St. NW An ideal home for those away from 
the comforts of their own. Rooms with and without bath. Meals that 
b 
Coloni i5th and M Sts. NW.; 200 rooms; American plan; 
} ervi sonable rates; single, double rooms and suites avail- 
Dairy oduce and yegetables supplied from our Virginia farm 
APARTMENTS—FURNISHED 
Two roon inclosed sleeping porch, bath, porcelain sink, electricity ; | 
me t floor, modern hen 227 S 8t. NE. Pet. 10)4-J. 
ooms and bath, large back porch, 811 Md, Ave. NE. Hall & 
é i444 Lt St. NE Lineeln 15901. 
oms and bath, all eutside rooms, second oor. Apply Apt. 6, 
« or, 1006 Webster St. NW. 
Kansas Ave. NW.-—2 large, 1.h.k. rooms, double inclosed pereh ; 
» house: a.m.i reasonable. 
e rool newly papered, $82.50. Four rooma, electricity; rent, 
» » N. R. Marshall, 929 New Vork Ave. 
wo very e, airy rooms, kitchen, bath, reception ball and bal- 
eony: attractively arranged apt reasonable rental. The Argonne, 
® Col. Rd. Phone Col. 4680. 


242 Upshur St. NW.—3 rooms and bath, porches; heat, light, and 


f pen to-day, 1 to 6 p. m 

Furnished apt, of 3 rooma, large kitchen, back porch, pulley line; 
Pens 1126 Sth St. NW. 

hin tire 3d fleer reom fer 4 or 5 persons, in tne bome; eink and gas 
I re, private bath; price, $100; h.-w.h., elect.; also nice rooms, 1727 
Cel. Rd, 

3160 18th St. NW.—Two rooms, kitchenette, bath, fully furnished, 
electric lights, comtinueus het water, extension telephone: absolute 
privacy ; good neighborhood, near Zoo; $45. Wanted a conple, no chil- 
dren: clean, permanent. Columbia 8816. 

Small apt., clean, convenient, comfortable, permanent and reasonable, 


{ two or more, 1815 R. Il. Ave. NW. 


or 








APRIL 25 


_ 


Three roome, kitchenette, 
nished. Apt. 2, 1440 R St. 
Greenwoed Ave., Takoma 


private bath, and porch on first floor, fur- 
NW. 

Park, Md.—Apartment, furnished, 3 reenis, 
garage, $5. Adams 3568—-W. 

The Chastleton, Apt. 736; nicely furn. living rm., 2 bedrooms, glassed 


in sleeping porch, kitchenette, bath. 


Mt. Pleasant: 2 rooms, kitchen, hath, closets, second floor: all 
outside rooms; airy and cool; overlooks Rock Creek Park; excellent 
neighborhood ; telephone; electric lights, gas, hot water included; rent 

| reasonable. 1821 Kenyon St. NW. 

Near 16th and Columbia Road: Two or three rooms, all outside; 
electricity, gas, piano, 3032 15th St. NW. 

Near Dupont Circle: Attractive 2-room, kitchenette and private bath 
apt.; moderate rates. 2020 N St. NW. 

412 Teun. Ave. NE.: Apt. 4, 3 rooms, tile bath, porch, h. w. b., 


0. 
1913 Va. Ave. NW.: Twe rooms, porch; elec. ; 
eink and tub; bot water; $40. 


$42. 


gas range, porceinin 


The Royden, R near 16th St. NW.: Four rooms and bath; nicely 
furnished ; $90.50. See manager. 
1453 Fairmont: Third-floor apt., 5 rooms, bath, and porch com- 


pletely furnished for housekeeping; light and airy; adults. 
private bath, a. m. i.; no children; cal! after 6 
1215 2ist St. NW. Phone Potomac 2549. 

June 1 to Sept. 31.; triplex apartment, 
baths, garage, $300 month; Apply 
6 p. m., apt. 6, Meridian Hill 2633 15th 

1738 T Three kitchen and 
apartment 


rms., or Sunday. 


furnished, two 
betwen 9 a. m, 
St. NW. 

bath; back porch; 


seven-room 


relterences, and 
Studios. 
St., apt. 3: 


building; electricity, 
; J 


rooms, 
gas. 


Iroquois, Thomas Cirele, 1410 M: Attractively fur. 5-room seuth 
apt very little over rent. See elevator bey 

Bach. apt 2 large rooms and semibath; nicely furnished; a. m. 1.3 
rent reasonable. Phone North 9174, 

Colored: Two-reoom apt. to let for 1. h. k range in kitchen; other 
rooms furnished; fine location; geod people only peed apply; no chil- 
dren. Phone North 6078. 

Girl te share apt. $11, Argonne, 16th and Columbia Raad; 1 r.. k. 
and b. and reception hall, or will sublet; reasonable. 

Three large rooms, porch, bath, $70; Sd floer. 1523 17th St. NW. 

Down towm, 809 2ist St. NW.: 2 L h. k. rms; gas, elec., pheze, 
$27.50 and light services; 2 rms, porch, $50. Ask 1908 Eye NW 

Nicely furnished 4-room apt., for housekeeping; running water ; 
$37.50. Apply Nelson’s Pharmacy, Ne. 1 R St. NE. 

3 rms, private shower bath, perch; highest location; completely fur- 
nished. 1024 Illineis Ave. 

Reom and kitchenette, completely fur. for h. k het water, clec., 


unlimited phone. 605 Taylor St. NW., Col. 871. 


Carlisle Apt., 1218 N St. NW.: Attraetive 2 and 3 room, kitchen, 
and bath apts., $75 and $80. Ralph G. Rebey, 405 Insurance Bldg. 


M. 7638 or see janitor. 
Attractive 4-room and bath 
North 1421, apt. 150. 
Desirable furnished 


outside apartment; convenient locality. 


apartment for couple, two rooms, adjoining 


bath, in modern suburban home; garage. Phone Clarendon 203-W-1. 
Overlooking Rock Creek Park: Bedroom, dining room, kitchen, comb. 
large porch, 2d floor; range and sink; $45. 1953 Calvert NW. 
914 B St. SE.: Two large, bright rooms, kitchen, and bath; com- 


pletely furnished ; a. m. i.; adults. 

Cool quarters for summer, Apt. 58, the Marlborough: 8 rooms and 
tiled bath, 2 bedrooms if desired; attractively and comfortably fur- 
nished; rent reasonable. 

No. 9 Grant Place NW.: Downtown apt., front, well fur., large room, 
kitchen, electricity, adjoining bath. 

1315 Clifton St. NW., 2d-floor front: Parlor, dining room, kitchen, 
bath, all outside; well furnished; telephone service. 
Apartment 22. 

Pxcius. 16th St. apt. house, south of Scott Circle, offers an attractive 
apt. of 4 rms., rec. hall, and 2 baths. Frank. 5687. 

Bachelor apt., 2 rooms, bath, well furnished, on 16th &t., overlook- 
ing Rock Creek Park. Col. 10221. 


» 


bedrooms; 


The Kensington, 2501 14th, Apt. 8: Three large rooms and porch, 
for housekeeping. 

Furnished apt. of three rooms, kitchenette, and bath, complete for 
housekeeping. Apply Apt. 210, 2138 Calif. St. NW. 


For rent: Furnished apartment, six rooms. Woodward Apt. For 
appointment call North 1874. 

1272 New Hampshire Ave. NW., corner N: 2 or 8 front rooms, 
kitchenette, bath, a. m. i.; comtin. hot water; walk. dis. depts. 

3-reem apt., 1. h. k., best NW. section, mear Dupont Cirele; price 


reasonable. VPhene Potomac 2727. 


Mt. Pleasamt section: 1 reom, dining room and kitchen combined, 
and bath, attractively furnished. Geo. W. Linkins, 1719 K 5t. 

Down-town section: 1 room, dining reom and kitchen combined, and 
bath, beautifully furnished, Geo, W. Linkins, 1719 K St. 








1357 Buclid St. NW Two rooms, kitchenette, bath lectric light 
and gas; unlimited phon cont, hot water; adults only 

2 girls to share ap Reasonable, 16th St, Mansions, Apt. 636 
Phone North 1000 

1950 Calvert St NW Three large rooms and bath, mpl »t and 


beautifully furnished for 
hall, 3 


NW.; 2 


housekeeping; married ‘couple. 
bath, porch, entire apt., private de- 
if desired: $50. Col. 


2 rooms, large 


tached home 


closets, 


irage SS5. 





52 T St. NW.: 2 or 3 communicating rooms, completely furnished 
for |. h. k., with gas, elec., and a. m no object. to children. 
1454 Euclid St., Apt. 4: Five rooms, bath, and porch; reasonable 


Ad 
3641 13th 
exclusive 1 
Wanted 


ms 2300 


St 


NW 


sidential se 


rhree r nicely furn. ; 


4 girls; a. m. I 


ms, bath, s 


eeping porch, 
tion; ideal 


for 3 or 


Girl to share well furnished apartment with two others; 
reasonable 1522 15th st., n. w., Apt. 41 Phone Franklin 9724-M 
By daughter of naval officer, for several months, 5-room apartment, 
attractively furnished, in good n. w vation, $85. 7 North 9386 
The Toronto, Dupont Circle—For married couple, housekeeping apt. 
on first floor, reasonable. P st. entrance. Ring bell first door to the 
right 


hall, kitchen, pore ind bath 


Nicely furnished three-room apt 


suitable for four or more girls; May 1; on R between 14th and 15th 
North 5659. 

29 Eye St. NE 2 rooms and itch st floo ront newly 
decorated summer rates 

2400 16th St,——Until Oct., 6 rooms baths, porch, south exposure; 
most attractive and comfortable; moderate rent. Col. 7200, Apt. 204 

123 10th NE.—2 large, newly furnished rooms, kitchenette and 
bath; 2nd floor, light housekeeping; hot-water heat, electricity; 
adults only. Line. 7417-W. 

Apt. *6, 1824 15th NW.—Sunny south corner, 2nd floor cool 


summer apt., rooms, k. b. h., completely furnished; sew. 








victrola; $50 two, $60 three; ladies preferred, North 6588-J, Sun- 
days and evenings. 

1309 3rd St. NW.—Three rooms, porch, second floor, $9 week; 
two rooms, running water, nicely furnished; $9 week 

Attractive three rooms and bath (kitchen fully equipped), f ilshed 
apt., 2nd floor; in beautiful Cleve. Park Cleve. 581-—J 

R Street, near 2ist—Most attractive housekeeping apartment of 8 
rooms and bath in exclusive residential section; available May 1; no 
children. W. H. West Company, Wm, L, F. King, E. C, Perry, $15 
15th St. N.W. 

926 Ingraham St. NW.—Thi rooms, second-floor front iot-water 
heat, bath; $50 monthly. 

Apt. 45, 1489 Newton St. NW.—Newly papered, complete and 
beautifully furnished, 8 rooms, kitchen, and bath (2 bedrooms, dining 
sitting room), electricity, gas; $80 month. Call or telephone Col, 


1015-—J. 


Parlor, bedroom, kitchenette, 
nished; rent moderate; 2nd floor. 


Delightful h.k. apt., 5 r., 2 


phone, piano, bath; bandsomely fur- 
S028 O NW. 


b., with balcony overlooking Rock Creek 


ravine at bridge, charmingly and completely furnished at unfurnished 
rental, until Oct. 1. Apply 403, the St. Albans, 2510 Connecticut ave 
2410 Ontario Road—Two large rooms, kitchen, bath: furnished for 
housekeeping; summer rates, Col, 4675. 
Attractively furnished apt., two rooms and kitchenette, gas, elec- 


tricity ; $50. 1917 Kenyon st. NW. 


911 Webster St.—Four-room and bath apartment; reasonable N, 
O. Holmes, above address. 

Two rooms, bath, kitchenette; reasonable. Atlantic Apt., 10th and 
N sts. NW., Apt. 404. 

3419 14th St. N.W.—Entire third floor, living room, bedroom, 


kitchen, bath, and large porch; couple only. 


poss. May 1, $65 per mo.; convenient to churches, schools, market, and 


stores: near car lines and busses. Ing. at once, Apt. 11, the Ingle 
side. Col. 8236-J. 

Two rooms, kitchenette, and bath. Apt. 2, 3rd floor, 1739 F Street: 
$40; can be seen Saturday and Sunday. 

Conn. Avenue near §S.: Unusually pretty, light apt., conveniently 


and attractively arranged; living room, 2 bedrooms, Pullman dining 


room, bath: reasonable. Col. 4187. 

Apt. NW.: By lady; living reom, bedroom, front, southern ex- | 
posure; unlimited phone; very private; suitable for two ladies em- 
ployed. Adams. 4630 

44 New York Avenue NW.: Three rooms, kitchenette, and bath, first 
floor ; all modern improvements 

Near Wardman Park Inn: 2 rooms, kitchenette, bath, and dining | 
alcove, completely furnished; for summer months. Col. 


5 p. m. 
238 Park Avenue, Takoma Park: 

to bath; a. m. i.: sink 
Mt. Pleasant section : 

bath, porch; a. m. i. 


Large 
and gas range: 

Reantiful 
Phone 


front rm. and kitch 
garage, if desired 
apartment, 4 
Adams 1209. 


rooms, kitchenette, 





2 unusually large rooms, kitch. & bath, nicely fur., excellent service; | 


338-W after 


next | 
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407 Colun 1 Road NW : 
gas rang < ( n a To \W 
f and Sr S t , j 
children 7135 7 lak i \ SST 
Wanted: Young rl s l l ‘ N ’ 4 
One room, kit i ‘ 
B01 Main 9070. 
70 North Spruce Street, Cla i Va nd 
bath; 2nd floor; electricity, ¢ ‘ ! Lge I 
Cl lon 19-W-1; no child ( ' 
vy: $65 
1325 Clift s é I ! 
con l vo ! ki 1 s* Aa 
1232 
Attra co t t 2 
apartment, over! i l i T le 
phone vi : lable May 1 N 006. apt 1 
manag = Albar ipt 
224 Mass. Av NW \ 1 ki 
at - I ! - FF I l 1 
ll furnished 5 ina i} f 1 M | | 1 | 
i May 1 for longer Col 6-W 
N NI A] Hlowy l \ i iw i f I ! ] 
met tr I ti i h * ul ) 
S80. A 2716 W 1 A ‘ 066-J 
Compl ly r red ! ! ! i 1414 
Street NW t. & I ! ~ { W ( 
734 15th Street NW 
St NW \ t es k 
! h i l h wa ib! 
Ideal class 3-1 ‘ l 1 
quiet lu. apt ervi R t Se f Q 
Two rooms. kitchen ith light in l ynabl well ° 
ated 1740 T st... NW Apt 
Apt. 2, 1720 Bast Cay ! Pullman din 
and) bath; npletely fur 1 1 fi fro verything ‘ | 
modern Reasona 
Mav 15 to Jun $0) Ss xp | Or 
math: $75 pe onth fO1 lisle ¢ 1401 Colum Rd 
2-room apartment, first-floor | El , i | ‘ 
pletely furnished ; $30 month 13 G St. NV 
Delightfully cool 6-rm. housekeeping a ll Onn 
itside. June 1 to Sept. 1 The Kenesaw, A 44 
1558 Fairmont ; ree riva t if 
furnished; electricity, hot water, telephor t 
Downt« wi in ‘ I ! 1 1 } Add 
Box 106-D Star ffice 
5349 10th St. NW New! sf } b, la 
sets. el ga i In! 0 
1126 Sth 8&8 NW ( I rit } ns | 
rder, for tw pe reaso 
Or wm and h la M I i \ ne 
irge | ! J Ap] é { 17 
\ S07 h Ainb i 1750 1 
22 « rgia Ave R h $37 ) 
l, comfortable, 2 large ns, kitch ‘ v Pp 
good ghborhood: 1 car l t t eat j 
tricit rent reduced ; lult 50) Tulip <A Takoma I ! 
Bach. apt 2 large rooms and semibath i irnished ; a i 
rent reasonable Phone North 9174 
rooms, kitchen nd bat! L. Vuesslein 19 14 St 
Desirable apartment, roou ith, larg ned porch, ¢ i i 
floor, completely furnished fot h. k.; new st iso ) idult 
10 Madison St. NW Col, 4461-W 
Three large rooms, int uding inclosed sing orch, h Adama 
5480 
Attractive 2 rooms, dining alcove, b., kit., for summer months; Cle 
land Park, square from Conn. Ave Cleve. 558-J 
[To sublet for 6 months or long Beautifully furnished 2 roon 
k. and bath, Apt. 207, 1205 15th St. NV Available May 1 Rent 


reasonable 
One 


kitchenette, bath 

Call West 
Lincoln 
in 


room, completely 


9502 -] 


Dupont Circle 


Overlooking Park—2 large. front, 


housekeeping, strictly modern 


furnished, piano vicinity 


first-floor for light 


rooms 


} 


apartment house wwlimited phone ; 

refrigerator; available May 1; $42.50 115 12th SI the Stonehurst 
Apt. 1 

Small apartment to party buying furniture. Phone between 10 and 4, 
Sunday, Main 9010, Apt. No. 503 Reasonable 

Wanted—One or two girls to share lovely apartment Call 1829 
16th St. NW., Apt. No. 5. Potomac 657-W 

Artistically furnished room, b., kit., and hall; 2008 16th st., ap 
Call between 5.30 and 6.50 p. m 

1712 Coreoran st. NW.—Liv. rn wmirm., k iv. b., porehs 
2d fi.; well fur.; g. and elec. incl. in pri easonab N. 1331-J 
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’ 
hO0—Reom, bath, kit., to purchaser of furniture, $350; open Mon. 








$37 
& Ti nigh i to 9. Apt. 82, 1820 K st. NW. 
Turn over lease to party buying furniture, 2-room apt., Wardman 
Parl | Address Lox 207-D, Star office. 
412 Ii at. NW Large freut room, dining room, kitchenette, porch, 
$ ~ Fr Hsu. 
415 ist NV Att tive apartment, 1 room and kitchen, 2d fieor 
front, completely fur walking distance; near Pa. Ave.; $35. 
Near Dupont Circle—3 large, airy, attractive, fur. reoms, bath; aiso 
apt. with large sereened sleeping porch; newly decorated; a. m. 1.5 
! 1 Corcoran, bet. QQ & R 
Malin 924 rhree 1. h. k. rootas in apt.; Thomas Circle. 
lu 14a9 1 NW Nicely furnished 3-reom, kitchenette, 
d bath ay I re onable Call 9.30 a. 1 to 2.30 p. m 
21 s, kitchen, a ith L. Vuesslein, 1119 14th st 
i | isl l 1 o 2 larg reo and kitchenette, in nice 
i he war ck itown m. i.; very reasot ] West G04. 
h \ lor L6tl t [wo 1 ns, receptroi hall, kitchen, i 
bath, screened porch, $100; one room, bath, $50 
“ Ve 2 st. NW Kutlre secoud floor, furnished; south porch, 
‘ I privy e batt adult 
[ ( , oe i i i Db aj bright and cheerful; 
i i J I 
1721 T NW No. 2—-Unusual value, desirable modern apt., 4 rooms, 
hen, th, porcl well il d: excellent ipitor 
L511 Ir NIC En 8 l r, modern howe, furnished 
] I ink; runni wa g range; 1 Pp 0, laundry ; 
‘ I ] Ci 0 ite I t 
207 ¥ tuckw ¢ SI I'v or thr rooms and poreh; a. m. i 
Tw kitchenett Llea nt location for summer; no objection 
© infant; 1 able. 121 Carrell ave Takoma. 
28 Adams St. NW 46 rooms, large sink, large closets, gas range, 
‘ tricity ; good location; newly papered aud painted 
16th and P NW tensonable rent; 3 rooms, furnished; tile bath. 
Phone Franklin 2557. 
From May to September-—One room, kitchenette; cheap to depend 
de per mn Address Box 146—D, Star office 
2900 Que st., apt. 4—Will rent my 5-room and bath apt., furnished, 
I > « 4 months West 1694, 
129 Fourth Street SE., suitable for two; a.m. i Ring basement bel). 
nished apt. of 2 rooms, kitchen and bath. Call 2 to 6 p. m., 1401 
Columbia rd, 1 Ww. Apt. 120, 
Living rm., bedrm., kit., bath; all outside rms; ex. furniture; $65; 
led couple preferred; garage 1917 N st. np. w. 
Reautiful apt. I » Toronto—Six rooms and bath, attractively fur- 
nished Phone 106 Apt. 44. 
West Clifton Terrace—Girl to share lovely furnished frent apart- 
ment; Government employee preferred. Phone Adams 3212. 
117 lith St. NW., opp. Star Office—Four outside rooms, furnished 
mplete for housekeeping; ele« continuous hot water. 
Near Dupont Circle—Second-story front; bay-window alcove; cem- 
bined sitting and bedroom; unlimited telephone. Phone North 7183, 
2151 California St., Apt. 401—5-room housekeeping; from May 15, 
Call or phone Col. 5O8T-W. 
626 Eye St. N. E.—2 front rooms for 1. h. k.; heat, gas, electricity ; 
ull new furniture $35 monthly. 
Central—3 large, cool rooms, kitchenette, bath, linen, silver: from 
Tune 1 te Oct. 1; $75. Frank. 9359. 
2 rooms, inclosed sleeping porch, bath, porcelain sink, electricity ; 
second floor; modern home. 227 8 St. NE. Potomac 1051-J. 
Wanted—Congenial young lady to share apartment. Phone North 
SOO, 


l-room and bath apartments, 105 and 106 St. Nicholas, June 15-Sept. 


15, $40 to $50 per month ; references. 

In Mt. Pleasant Apt, House—Large, 3-room h. k. apartment, hand- 
somely furnished, fronting on 16th st.; second floor; light, airy; $75. 
Adams 2918, 


Jewish famfly will sublet upper floor new corner house, porch, new 


furniture; very cheap. 301 Kentucky Ave SE. 

Three squares north Park Road—Small housekeeping apt.; reason- 
able Colambia 4078-W, 

One extra large, bay-window room, kitchen and bath; reasonable, 
1673 Columbia Road. Phone Col. 8806. Ask for 206. 

1249 Lawrence St. N. E.—2nd floor, 3 rooms, kit., b., sleeping 
perch and garden space; immed. poss.; reasonable. Pot. 2309. 


208 Oth St. 


N. BK. 
all modern improvements. 


Tho large rooms with bath; light housekeeping; 
Price, $35. 


i646 Park Road—3 rooms and private bath; every convenience; 
ehoice location; best street car lines; adults; reasonable. 
Attractice and reasonable; 1 room, bath, kitchen, and dining alcove; 


S windows; newly furnished; conveniently located; cool; avafiable 
immediately for long or short pertod. Apt. 208, 1609 Zist St. NW. 
Beautifully furnished apt., 6 rms.; moderate rental; located near 


Lafayette Sq. Phone Franklin 610, or the Rochambeau. 











Apartment, furnished, fer the summer; 5 rooms, b. (outside rooms), 
fur. porch; nr. the You St. car and 16th St. bus lines; $70. Address 
Box 188-D, Star Office. 

Two rooms, nicely furnished: Heat, gas, and elec.; adults preferred; 
$25. 1429 Cn. e. Linelon 8939-J. 

Furnished apartment: Three rooms, kitchen, and bath, $115. 
quire 901 20th St. n. w., apt. 5. 

Near 16th and W Sts.: One or two levely rooms with kitchenette, 
to desirable couple. Call North 965 before 12 a. m. 


In- 


Takoma Park: Iist-FlL Apt.; 6 reoms, sleeping porch, tile bath, 
garage; new house; handy cars; available summer; adults only. Ap- 
ply 217 Cedar Ave. Phone Adams 4885-J. 


Cool, comfortable, front apt.: No 30, the Parkwood, or 1746 K &t. 


N W very reasonable; references required, 

1336 Eye St. N W.: 2 rooms and bath, beautifully furnished, in- 
cluding electricity, $75 and $85 a month. 

Two rooms, kitchenette and bath. The Hillside. 1415 Chapin St. 
N W. 

7414 Park Road: Large room, kitchen, inclosed skeping porch, or 


entire floor, 2 
Col. 6079-J 
1218 Enchid 


erpesre ; 


rooms, kitchen, sleeping porch; adults. Reasona)le, 


N 
second floor; 


W.: Three large rooms, bath, and porch; southern 

$65 month. 

Attractively and completely fur., 2 

Res. Adams 4588-), 
Attractive bunga 

m. 1.; completely furntshed ; 

St. James. Glen Eco, Mead. 
Near Dupont Circle: 3 


rms., kit., 
and Sunday. ith and 
and bath. 3 rooms and bath: 
fireplaces; sereened sleeping 
Phone Bethesda 205-F-4. 
rooms, kit., bath apt.; small porch, 
any furniture. $80. Address box 74 D, Star office. 

1500 Columbia Road: 2nd floor. All outside: Three rooms and 
bath. Choice bright, cool, attractively furnished; suitable for three ; 
no children. 


b., p.: for summer, 
Col, Rd. 


eve. 


lows: 5 rooms 


a, 
porches, 


Mahog- 


Attractively fur. 2-reem, kitchenette, and bath apt., during summer: 


near Rock Creek Park. 2308 Ashmead Pl. Tel. Potomac 270. Apt. 
36. Sundays or after 6 week days. 

For rent: Furnished basement flat, hot water, electricity. %25. 
Phone North 3017. 


424 East Cap. St.: 3 large reoms, h. k., large colonial porch, semi- 


bath, ready to oceupy, elec., gas, bh. w. h., continuons bet water; a!! in- 
eluded: rent very reasonable: adults; office Im bascment. 

To colored: One room and kitchenette, furnished; no chiliren. 
1644 6th St. NW. 

1732 Eye St. NW. Exceptional appointments. References — re- 
quired. 


Copley Courts: 1 room, kitchen, and bath. Call North 4500. 
Room and bath ontside apt., to party buying furniture ; 
ing town. 409 Southern Apts., M and 15th. Main 8863. 
1342 R NW.: Pwo large front and back communicating roome, 
on main floor, furnished for light housekeeping; sinks and gas ran 

2518 13th St. NW.: 3-rm. 2nd floor apt. for rent; a. m. i.; 
clusively residential; ready for occupancy May 15th. 

3 rooms with private bath, all modern convenfences ; select location ; 
aduits; reasonable. 1646 Park Road. 

May 1, 3 furnished rms., private bath and sleeping porch ; electricity 
and steam heat. Apply at 311 Ist St. SB. 

1919 19th St. NW., Apt. 30: Attractively furnished front apt., farce 
living room, bedroom, hall, private shower bath; heated garage op- 
tional. Can be seen any time after 3.30 p. m. 

1323 Monroe St. NW.: Two rooms, kitchenette, bath, small porch, 
all front, southern exposure; adults; transients accommodated. 

Meridian Hill Studio, 15th and Euclid Sts.: Center of diplomatic 
section ; unusual and beautiful 4 and 8-room duplex apts. 

Cavanaugh Court, 1526 17th St. NW.: Two rooms, kitchen and bath, 
nicely furnished at $75 and $80. c 

Rutiand Court, 1725 17th St. NW.: One room, kitchen and.bath, 
nicely and comfortably furnished, $62.50 and $65. 

Avondale, 1734 P St. NW.: An excellently furnished apt. of 3 
rooms, kitchen and bath, furnished in mahogany, linen inc.; may be 
seen by appointment. Allan EB. Walker & Co. (Inc.), 813 15th *f. 
NW., Main 2690. 

Handsomely furnished apartment; cool in summer, three wide-open 
exposures; top floor overlooking beautiful Rock Creek Park; large 
living room with fireplace and porch, dining room, bedroom, tile bath 
and shower, kitchen, large closets; all-night elevator and telephone 
service; laundry trays in basement. Is a home apartment and will 
only be rented to very responsible people with no children. Lease for 
six or seven months. Telephone North 8846. 

3 rooms and bath, In high-class apartment house, near New Hamp- 
shire Ave. and T St. $75 per month. W. H. West Co., William L. F. 
King, E. G. Perry, 815 15th St. NW. 

3 rooms, one porch. Phone Col. 1093. 

1714 Coreoran NW.: 3 rms., bath; adults; reasonable. 


owner leav- 


St. 


ex- 


Pot. 1546. 








1924 








3800 14th St. NW.: Attractively furnished! apartment of one room 
and bath; rent $55 per month Attractively furnished apartment of 
three rooms, large inclosed porch, and bath. For inspection see. resi- 
dent manager. H. L. Rust Co., 912 15th St. NW., Main 6888. 

601 Twenty-third Street NIV.: One large room and kitchenette. 

Six sunshiny rooms: Second floor. Tile batlr; h.-w.-h., running hot 
water, gas, electricity; first-class condition; adults; references. Must | 
be seen to be appreciated. Miss Ingraham, 12 S Street NE. 

Benedick: For bachelors, 1808 Bye Street. 2 rooms ard bath; single 
rooms; valet service; swimming pool; meal service to rooms; club 
serviee, ; 

Very desirable furnished and unfurnished apartment, containing six 
rooms and two baths, inclosed sleeping porch. New Hampshire Avenue, 
near Dupont Circle. Immediate possession; reasonable rent. Boss & 
Phelps, 1417 K Street NW.; phone Main 9300. 

Five rooms, reeeption hall, and bath. L. W. Groomes, 1416 F Street. 


APARTMPNTS——-FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED 


2003 Klingle Read NW.—Two rooms, kitchen, and bath; Mount Pleas- 
ant; $65 month. Call Adams 5372-J. 

‘Three-room apartment; A. M. I.; porches, lawn, shade; 40 minutes 
from Treasury, in quiet and refined suburb of Riverdale; no objection to 
one child; $45 monthly, ineluding gas and elec, Phone 383-—R, Hyatts- 
ville. 

Woodridge—One room, kitchenette, semiprivate bath ; gas range, sink, 
hot-water heat, elec.; laundry privileges; $30 unfurnished, $35 fur- 
nished, Address: bex 85—D, Star Office, 

Delightfully artistic apartments, open fireplaces, light on all sides; 
charming old garden ; rare antique fur. 1810 I Street. Bryant. 

For rent—Two or three room apartment, furnished or unfurnished ; 
on Fourteenth Street near Spring Road NW. Phone Col. 5771, or call 
1869 Perry Place NW. Price reasonable. 

1800 K Street, Bradford Apartment—Two rooms, kitchen, and bath, 
and one room, kitchen, and bath; modern downtown building; all-night 
switchboard and elevator service. 

Apartment of 4 rooms (or smaller, if desired), in private home; heat; 
gas and electricity; $50. Address Box 3-D Star Office. 

1407 Fifteenth Street NW.—Two rooms, kitchen, bath; m. i.; cont. hot 
water; garage if desired. Phone Frank. 3873. 

Apt. for rent—Two rooms, fur: or unfur., with private bath; modern 
conveniences; Pot; 2355. 

Studio apt., bath, for music teacher, $20; Steinway piano, 
NW., 3rd floer rear. 

Inspected h. k. apts., furnished and unfurnished. Washington Service 
Bureau, District Nat'l Bank Bldg. 

2 rms., kitchen, bath; h. w. h, ; electricity ; free use of phone; married 
couple or 2 refined gentlemen; reasonable. Adams 4210. 

1724 A St. SE.—1 large room, kitchenette, and glass-inclosed sleeping 
porch; 1. Bh: k.; mew, modern home, Call Sunday—week days after 6 
Pp, m. 

238 Klingle Mansions, 3100 Connecticut Ave.—Unexpired lease, May 
to October; $10 reduction ; 3 large rms. & bath. Col. 6797, after 6. 

922 17th NW.—-Two-room housekeeping apartment, 

238 Klingle Mansions, 3100 Connecticut Ave.—Unexpired lease, May 
to October; $10 reduction; 3 large rms. & bath. Col. 6797, after 6. 

Stoneleigh Court Apartments, Connecticut Avenue, corner L. St. 

Amy Gordon, apartment specialist—4 to 6 rooms, fur. and unfur.; 
month or year. 320 Colorado Bldg. Main 583. 


APARTMENTS—U NFURNISHED 


Two-room and bath apartment, overlooking Franklin Square, $40. 
982 14th St. NW. 

Three beautiful rooms and bath; electricity and gas; reasonabie. 
Phil Bobby Co., 725 7th St. 

8 rooms, a. m. i., porch, garden, garage; desirable location, near 
stores, school; reas. 3321 18th St., Woodridge. Pot. 1554-W. 

1125 14th NW.—3 rooms and bath; steam heat, hot water ; reasonable, 


desirable couple. 
| 


1731 K 


2700 Connecticut Ave.—Two rooms, kitchenette, and bath. and five | 
rooms, kitchenette, and bath. 

1869. Mintwood Pl., apt. 32—Very attractive 2 rooms, kitchen, and | 
bath apt.; front; newly decorated; elévator. 

5 rooms and bath, a. m, i.; free heat. Apply at 1911 Nichols Ave. 
SE. 

8 rooms,. kitchenette, bath, gas, elec., porch, large yard; immediate 
possession. Telephone Hyattsville 349-J after 5.30 p. m. 

433 M St. NW.—4 rooms and bath; reat, $40, including. heat and 
light; janitor service. John Quinn Co. (Inc.), T04 13th St. NW. 
Main 485, 

Suite of three rooms, bath, and: sleeping porch, second, floor; elec- 
tricity, gas, range; adults; reasonable. 1304 R_ St. 

62 V St. NW.—Desirable: 3-room apartment, $40; gas, electricity, 
heat, phone included. North 8440, 

Three: rooms. and: private bath, for housekeeping: medern conv, ; 
$60; heat, light, and gas included. 1450 Fairmont St. NW. 


Same Be 
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See pe em ee oe ee 


504: 2nd SE.—2 Adults only. 
After 5 p. m. 

1930 Pa. Ave-—2 and 3 rooms 
Apply to E. M. Hodge Co., 
2006. Pa. Ave. 

Three rooms, second floor, private porch, adjoining bath; gas, 


rooms, kitchen, large back perch, 


and bath: 
to 


het water and heat 
Edward S. Wescott Co., 


successors 





h. w. h., laundry privileges; elec. washer; one car fure; near cars 
$35. 3617 Newton St., Mt. Rainier, Md. 

Four rooms, kitchenette, and bath. Del Ray, Va. Phone Alex. 
1111. 1224 Pa, Ave. 

1837 16th St. NW.—Three or five rooms and bath, gas, electricity 
and phone, for $60 or $100. 

712 A St. SE.—Three rooms, kitchenette, semibath; entire second 
floor; electricity; good neighborhood; both car lines; adults only 


4 rooms and bath, a. m. i, near Congressional Library, $50. Appiy 
J. FP. Uassin, 984 New York Ave. 
Apt. Clifton Terrace—3 large rooms and reception hall; dressing 


room, kitchen and bath; $90. 2 porches; sunny exposure; occupancy 


May 1. Call any time, 

The Northumberland, No. 604—Thbree rooms, kitchen and beth, 
$100. Call North 3280. 

1834 16th St. NW.—Four rooms and bath; 3rd floor, |. hb. k.; gas, 
electricity, phoma, hot water; available May 1. 

6°54 F NE.—Five rooms, 2nd floor; h.-w. h.; electricity, gas, bath, 


baek porch. 
1200 Kennedy St.—4 outside rooms, 
and porch; adults, 
5-room and bath 
3789. 


private bath; fromt entrance 


apartment, with a. m. £1, $70. Phone Franklin 


Four rooms, first flvor; 


gas, hot-water heat, electricity; porch. 

Lineoln 1007. 
Tacoma Park—Four Ist-floor rooms; every convenience: new 
house ; near car lines; available May TP: rent, $45. 506 Tulip Ave 
Two large rooms, private bath, gas furnished, $25 month, 1811 


7th St. NW. 
Two rooms and kitchenttee, all in best of condition; 
allie. Phone North 6545-W. Call evenings after 5.30, 
1916 Lawrenee St. NP. 
1711 N. Capitol St.—Entire second floor, 
sereened poreh; gas; elee.; $45 per month: 
For rent—Desirable one-room and bath; 


rent reasen- 
or Sunday. 
three 


rooms and bath, 


elevator and telephone 


service; central location. 1507 M St. NW., Apt. 708. 

2°’ apartments of 2 rooms, kitchem, and bath; rear pereb; near 
18th and Col. Rd.; garage space available. Story & Co., S12 17th 
Fr. 4100. 

Large five-room. and bath apt.; large glass-inclosed sleeping porch; 
in modern: fireproof apt. building; 1636, RB St. NW. Cam be seen 
by appointment. $100 per month. Potomac 1055. or Lincoln. 10387. 


1822 9th St. NW.—Two rooms and kitchenette; 
third floor, balcony; $25. 

Mt. Pleasant, 1883 Ontario PL NW.— 1st floor, rooms, kitchen, 
perch; semiprivate bath, yard; laundry privileges; h-w. h., gas aud 
elec. included, $45. Phone Adams 3745. 

2158 California St, NW.—Two rooms, kitchen, private bath, electric 
lights, gas, steam heat. 

2, 3, and. 5 room apts. with bath, elevator and. janitor service. 
Apply American Realty Co., 706 11th st. NW, 

2 desirable apartments; 1189 9th St. NW.; 2 rooms and bath, imme- 
diate possession, $35; 3 reeoms and, bath, possession. May 15, $45. 
See janitor on. premises, or Davis & Stecle, 1420 New Yerk Ave, Main 
5082. 

3 large rooms, kitehenette,;. private bath and shower; 
heat, eleetric lights, telepheme; 1009 Buchanan St.. NW, 

Apartment, 1635. Monroe St. NW.;.1.on first floor, 2 on second floor, 

108 15th St. NE.—-1 or 2. rooms and kitchenette; heat, elec, light, 
and bath; newly painted and. papered; unfur, or fur.;. adults only, 
Phone 9140-J. cS 

914 Longfellow St. NW.—Very bright, second floor; 3 rooms, elec., 
bath, gas. range; $40. Adams. 3590-W. 

“2 Apt.’—2 nr, & bath, $25; also 4 r. & b., $43; newly painted and 
papered. 206 2d St. SH. 

486. Louisiana Ave. NW.—4 bright rooms and bath; steam heat aud 
electricity ; $40 month. Apply J. B. Stein, 482 Louisiana ave. 

1826. Calvert. St.—Three large; airy rooms, kitchenette and. private 
bath; a.md; mear Rock Creek Park, Adams 5571. 

36 G St. SW.—4 large, clean. rooms and private bath; entire floor; 
gas, electric, and steam heat; $35. 

The Northumberland, New Hampshire at V—Apt. 304, three rooms, 
kitchen, bath, and shower; newly decorated throughout ; $100; elevator 
service ; immediate poss,. Phone North 2280. 

Entire floor, three large rooms, hall, bath, 4 large closets, beat, 
light, and. gas, continuous. hot water, unlimited phone service; adults 
2619 13th St. NW, 

2. Unfurnished Apts. At. 1830 16th St. NW., in perfect condition, 
finest location, Inquire at Apt. 22. 


gas range, sink; 


° 


hot-water 
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174 University Place NW., cor. Euclid St.—3 rooms, kit., and bath; 
a, 1 i ! low atl outside rooms; adults; garage. 

738 Rock Creek Church Rd 3 rooms, sleeping porch and bath; gas 
i le also garage 

The Von ¢ land, 1417 Belmont St. NW.—Immediate posession, in 
first-class iiding, a desi le apartment of five spacious rooms and | 
batt ol pantry, reception hall and porch. For inspection see 

Ls £99.50 ner month until October 1 Allan E. Walker & | 
( I 81 th St. NW Main 2690 

or ! kitehbes tile bath: h.-w.h.: elec gas newly deco- 
rated; fine r couple; reasonable 628 bk SW 

One r m, | chenette, and bat 1740 K St. NW.; $50.50. See jani- 
t Walter A. Brown, 1400 H St. NW. 

On larce om ath, kitchen, sleeping porch; gas, electricity, hot 
water ivailable May 1, "026 Eve NW, West 3051: $45 

Will share apt Cheerful room, large closet, sleeping porch, semi 
priv. bath, kitchenette; reasonable. Apt. 730, Chastleton 

1221 New Jersey Ave. NW 24 floor apt. of 4 rooms and bath; 
newty decor ited rent reasonable \lso 2 room 

1200 Kennedy St. NW.: 4 outside rooms; private bath; front en 
trance and porch; adults 

Iwo roon ind bath. Office or living purposes: rent, $40. Call 
between 10 and 12 a. m. or 2 and 6 p. m, IHlermitage Apts., 1117 
Vt. Ave, NW., apt. 2. 

oe 0 rooms, bath, garage; a. m. i.: large closets; two ex 
posures; gas, electricity, free continuous hot water; reasonable. 

% rooms and bath; large alcove; heat, gas, elec.; phone free; beauti- 
ful location, walk. distance, Phone Frank. 8717. 

Ikth and Columbia Rd,: Six rooms and bath; a. m. i beautiful 
location; 1811 Adams Mill Rd.; $80 month 

I'wo large outside rooms Large kitchen, tile bath; redecorated and 
screened ; elec. laundry and h. w. 1506 Belmont St 

4 rooms, bath, steam heat, elec.; abundance of light, air, and sun 
shine; near Capitol, Library. 215 East Capitol. 

The Prince Karl, 1901 K St.; 5 rooms, kitchen, and bath. $85. 
Union Realty Corp. Call Main 8415. 

Three and five rooms and bath, with screened-in porches, in new 
building Apply to janitor, 2926 Porter St. NW. or phone Franklin 
8315. 

2164 Florida Ave., The Newport: 4 rooms, bath, reception hall; also 
8 rooms and bath; in perfect condition. F. H. Davis, Main 1640 or Col. 
4482 

Two beautiful rooms, kitchenette, private bath; heat and light fur. 
59 K St. NE.; 2 and 4; $35. Adams 5476. 


Excellently arranged apartment of 8 rooms, kitchen, bath, and porch; 


location convenient to stores and cars, ete. Newly papered and 
painted. Rental $60 per month, Apply janitor, 1705 P St. 

Nicely arranged apartment of 2 rooms, kitchen, and bath. Newly 
papered and painted. Location convenient to stores, cars, etc., $37 


per month. Apply janitor, 2207 Champlain St. 

18th and Randolph: 2-room apartment, with inclosed sleeping porch ; 
electricity, gas, and laundry privilege; all for $50. Lyons-Lovegrove 
Co Col, 10240, 

Downtown: 1211 13th St. NW.: Two rooms, reception 
apt. Suitable for couple or two girls; modern; $40. 

3 rooms and bath, electricity, and gas; fine location; close to all 


hall, bath 


ear lines. Apply 1664 Park Road, 1st floor. 

Two rooms, bath, large sleeping porch, $55. 1635 Conn. Ave. 
Randall H. Hagner & Co., 1207 Conn. Ave. 

1261 Irving NW.: 3 rooms, private bath; continuous hot water; 


suitable for couple; reasonable. 

3 rooms, kitchen, and bath. L. Nuesslein, 1119 14th St. 

2 room, kitchenette, bath, gas, elec. light, telephone service, large 
grounds, detached house; $45 per month. 6615 Ist St. Col. 5589. 

Two large rooms, kitchenette and bath, opposite new Walker Hotel; 
just remodeled; $70. Phone Potomac 2347. 

Entire Ist floor, 2 rms, kitchen, reception hall; a. m. i,; reasonable. 
4027 Georgia Ave. NW. Adams 4287—W. 

2300 18th St. NW.: Modern five rooms and bath. Vacant May 1. 

Georgetown, 2906 N St. NW.: 3 rooms, kitchen, bath, porch; over- 
looking gardens and Potomac; janitor; all conveniences, 
1810 Ingleside Terrace: Overlooking Rock Creek Park. 
th $75; 4 rooms, $50. Adams 2196. 
New four-room apartment in exclusive section, near 16th and 
Newton, Price, $75. Garage available. Phone Adams 2890. 

3 rooms and bath, second floor; all modern improvements; h. w. h., 


5 rooms and 
™- 


electricity, gas. Reasonable. 18 14th St. NE. 

2 large three-room apartments: All modern improvements, S. L.. 
McLaurin, 2017 13th St. NW. Telephone North 7634, 

2d floor, two large rooms, kitchen, and bath; a. m. i. For rent, 
reasonable, 3625 10th St. NW., near Otis, 

Apt., 3 rooms; gas, heat, electricity, partly furnished. Rent, $50 
per month. 7237 Ga. Ave. NW. Phone Col. 7073—J. 

1633 Newton NW.: Three large rooms, tiled bath; corner house; 
clean, quiet ; a. m. |, 


a =e 
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2912 17th St. NE.: Entire second floor of new detached home, 
private entrance; short block from car line. 

F St. SW., near 6th, $40; entire floor of 4 rooms, newly decorated; 
electric light. Harry Miller, 282 Bond bldg:, Main 6226. 


No, 2, 2110 


19th St. NW.: Three rooms, reception hall and bath, 
Apply Moore & Hill, 730 17th St. 
1634 Riggs Pl. NW.: Housekeeping; 3 rooms and bath; third floor; 


gas and electricity ; unfurnished ; convenient to cars. 

1558 Fairmont, 3 large rooms, private bath; entire 2d floor; elec- 
tricity, hot water, telephone, Reasonable. 
5 rooms and private bath apt., 2d floor. 
$50. 1627 17th St. NW. 


Entire floor: 2 large rooms, kitchen, and private bath. 


Gas,-electric light, a. m. i.3 


everything new; 


1802 Belmont 


Road. Col. 5222-W. 

Takoma Park: Apartment, 3 rooms, kitchen, bath, large closets: 
new house; everything modern; near stores, street cars. Rent, $45. 
219 Willow Ave. 

Takoma Park: 2d floor, a. m. 1.; 3 large rms. and kich., 4 closets, 
semibath; delightfully cool; on car line; adults; $45. 405 Carroll 


Adams 1699—R. 
Northwest: 1919 19th, 8 rms., 2 bs., and garage, $150; 3 rms., b., $75. 


915 9th, 6 rms, and b., $50. 809 Tth, 7 rms. and b., $75. 905 D, 
7 rms., $75. 907 D, 10 rms, and b., $125. Northeast: 1032 6th, 5 rms. 
and b., $35 Southwest: 619 7th, 5 rms. and b., $50. For colored: 


4 rms, and b., 700 T NW., $65; 5 rms. and b., 906 Sth NW., $40. 
1639 R. B. Behrend, 1317 F NW, 

514 11th St. SE.—3 rooms and bath; housekeeping ; hot-water heat and 
electric lights; newly papered. Adults. 

Entire second floor of new, modern home, 3 rooms and sleeping porch, 
$35 month; no objection to one child. 203 16th SE. 

5 rooms, kitchen, bath, electricity ; redecorated ; near 9th and F; $40. 

2 rooms, kitchen, semiprivate bath; electricity ; $20. 633 Keefer, near 
3200 Georgia Ave. 

2122 18th NW.—3 rooms, bath, inclosed porch; modern; all outside 


M, 


rooms; entire floor; reasonable. Harry Miller, 232 Bond Bldg. Main 
6226. 
2 rooms, kitchenette, sink; semiprivate bath; use of parlor. 818 


Taylor St. Col. 305. 

1507 M St. NW.—1 room & bath, front; southern exposure. 

Petworth section, 3601 Ga. Ave.—Lovely apartment of three rooms 
and bath and large screened sleeping porch; heat, gas, electricity fur- 
nished ; use of phone. 

3 rooms, k. and bath; modern; 3d floor, outside rooms; newly fur- 
nished; no children, 211 9th SW. 

Tudor Hall, 10th and Mass, Ave. NW.—Five rooms and bath, $92.50. 
W. J. Pilling, 1416 F Street NW. 

Tudor Hall, 10th and Mass. Ave. NW.—-1 room, kitchenette, and bath, 
$50. W. J. Pilling, 1416 F Street NW. 

Cozy apt., consisting of 2 rooms, bath, electricity, and gas; reason- 
able. 3229 11th St. NW. 

At 18th and Columbia Rd.—2 large, light, airy rooms, kitchen, and 
bath; a. m. L; $45; light and gas included. Telephone Columbia 
3576-R. 

Five large, bright rooms, bath, porch; newly decorated; to adults. 
The Manhattan, 1501 Park Rd. NW. See janitor. 

Near Dupont Circle—Desirable five rooms and bath apartment; elec- 
tricity and elevator; adults only. P. J. Walsh (Inc.), 1107 Eye St. NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

For colored, 1315 You St.—3 rooms and bath, $45. Affleck Realty Co., 
607 15th St. 

Petworth (high eleva.)—-Entire 2d floor, 2 rooms, kitch., tile bath; 
screened porch ; a. m. i.; no objection one child. 4625 8th NW. 

One large room, alcove, reception hall, kitchenette, and bath, $55. 
The Argonne, 1629 Columbia Road, apt. 210. 

4 rooms and bath, a. m. i.; ideal place for children; 61 East Walnut 
St., North Rosemont, Va. 

Lovely one-room apt., front ; semiprivate bath ; lady ; reasonable ; ref- 
erences required. Kedrick, 1801 K St. NW., apt. 505. 

Entire second floor, corner house, overlooking Rock Creek Pk. ; 5 rms., 
b., large inclosed porch; heat and electrie light furnished; $85 per 
month. Col. 2645. 

4 rooms and bath, first-floor apt.; newly decorated. 
Ave. NW. 

41 Quincy St. NW.—5 rms., bath, $50; 30 Seaton Pl. NW.—5 rooms, 
bath, $65. Thomas P. Brown, 617 44 St. SW. 

Apartment for rent, sublease; 5 rooms and bath. 
NW., Apt. No. 300. Phone North 5872. 

1117 Vermont Ave., Hermitage—One room, reception hall, kitchen- 
ette, bath, $42.50. Totten, 700 9th. Main 7625. 

Colored—NW. section—apartments. People’s Mortgage and Invest- 
ment Co., 313 John Marshall Pl. Phone Fr. 970. 


468 Louisiana 


Royden, 1619 R 


1900 H St. NW., Woodside—One room, dressing room, kitchenette, 
and bath, $65; available at once; partly furnished. 

1803 Conn. Avenue (intersection of Fla. Ave.)—4 rooms, recp. hall, 
and bath, $75. 
St. NW. 


Ideal surroundings, Moore & Hill (Inc.), 730 17th 














Large room, kitchen, sleeping porch, semiprivate bath, $37.50, in- 


7 
cluding heat, gas, elec. 5829 Colorado Ave. NW. Adams 6§230—J. 


| 
| 


#25 and &30 month, summer rate, one and two rooms, with kitchen- 
ette, running water, including gas and electricity. Apply Cooper's, | 
820 11th St. Phone Main 1322. 

Park View—4 bcautiful rooms, bath, inclosed porch: a. m. LL; 





couple only. Owner, 435 Kenyon St. NW. Adams 3728—J. 

Near Congressional Library: Four reoms, bath; h.w.h., electricity ; 
$60 month. 1624 19th St. NW.: One room, kitchenette, and bath; 
$45 month. Petty & Petty, 1428 New York Ave. NW. Main 2437-38. 

44 New York Ave. NW.—3 reoms, kitchen, bath, and porch; all 
modern improvements, 

Near 14th and Park Rd.—tThree nice, bright, clean rooms, a. m. 1.; 
private bath. 3457 Holmead Pil. NW. 

Unfur. basement apt., 2 rooms; gas and heat included; occupant to 
tend furnace. 1015 Mass. Ave. NE. Lineoln 2092-W. 

1009 B St. NE.—Two large rooms, kitchenette, and bath; side porch; 
newly papered; near 3 ear lines. 

2304 H St. NW.— rent, 3 
Tent reasonable. 


or nice second-floor and 


rooms bath; 

Partly furnished—English basement, kitehen, living reom, bedreom; 
all improvements; very clean; private entrance; $50, including elec., 
gas for cooking. 1843 8 St. NW. 

4 large outside reoms and kitchen proper; garage if desired; a. m. 1 
200 9th St. NE, 

1811 Adams Mill Rd. (at 18th and Col. Rd.)—4 rms., kitch., bath, 
and sun poreh, $80. Adams 8740-J until neon. 


1414 Taylor St. NW.—3 rooms, kitchen, and bath. $59, including 


gas, elec., telephone; vacant. Col. 9220. 
1900 S St.—Attractive apt., three rooms, kitchen, and bath. Phone 
Cleve. 644 or North 4363. 


x mee 


1449 N—Franklin 5523—First floor, 4 large rooms, private bath, 
sunny yard, closets; summer rates, $60 monthly. 

Crescent Apartments, Crescent Pl. between Meridian Mansions and 
Henderson Castle: 83 rooms, kitchenette, bath; $55. Apply janitor or 
Crane & Belt, Union Trust Bldg. 

Near Dupont Ctrele: 4 rooms, Princess kitchenette, and bath: two 
exposures, $80. Three rooms, bath, and kitchenette, elec., 
furnished, $50. 2035 P St. NW. 

Two rooms, kitchen, and bath. 1706 G St. NW. 

1325 Conn. Ave. NW.: 3 rooms and bath, with heat; $70 month, in 
afivanee, Inquire at store on premises. 

Colonnade, 1822 Vernon St.: 6 rooms, kitchen, and bath: extra lava- 
tory; porch. Apply Union Realty Corp., 1410 G St. Main 8415. 

Willard Courts: 3 rooms, kitchen, bath. Call North 3827. 

Copley Courts: 2 rooms, kitchen, and bath. Call Main 4500. 

Very desirable corner apartment, containing seven bright 
rooms and bath, elec. light, bh. w. h.; immediate possession. 
$70 per month. Boss & Phelps, 1417 K 8t. NW. M. 9300. 

Two rooms, kitchen, extra large screened porch, and bath ; electricity, | 
gas, and built-in garage; use of laundry; near car line, two bus lines, 
and school; newly papered; exclusive white neighborhood; with or 
without garage. 717 Princeton Pl. NW. 

1926 Kearney St. NE.: One room, dressing room, tiled bath, kitchen- 
ette with sink, $35; or with extra reom and large closet, $50. Poto- 
mac 1773. 

1321 Hoaclid St. NW., Apt. 31: Four rooms and bath. 
Realty Co. (Inc.), 726 14th St. NW. Main 3939-3920. 

1226 H St. NW.: 2 flats of 3 and 4 rooms and bath, $30 and $85 
per month. Jesse L. Meiskell, 1115 Bye St. NW. 

For colored : 720 ‘6th St. NB., 2d floor; 4 large, bright rooms and 
bath; a. m. 1.; vapor heat; back porch; reasonable. 

1205 Idmerson St. NW., Saul’s Addition: Twe 4 rooms and bath 
apartments, hot-water heat, electric lights, double garage, awnings, 
and screeds; veuts reduced. Consult Welch, realtor, 15th and New 
York Ave. Main 4346. 

1011 Of St. NW.: Good down-town location; 2 rooms, kitchen, and 
bath. Apply on premises. 

33 M St. NW.: Entire floor, three rooms, bath, kitchenette; newly 
papered and painted. 

Three rooms, kitchen, and bath; 
janitor or Apt. 8, 2145 California St. 

Two rooms, front, large closets, sink, gas range; near cars; $82. 
517 14th SB. 

815 Varnum: Second floor of home consisting of 8 rooms and screened 
sleeping porch; partly furnished if desired; reasonable. 

1500 2ist St. NW., Apt. 1: Second floor. Five bright rooms and 
bath. $85. From May 1. Phone Potomac 785. Maj. Strong. 

49 K St. NB.: Apartment for rent. $34. 

1918 Lawrence St. NE.: Two rooms, kitchenette, private bath. 
North 1484—J. 

Park View Apt., 610 Irving St.: Three rooms, kitchen, ree. hall, bath, 
$45. 


1915 Belmont St.: One rm., kitchentte, dining alcove, b., $50 mo. 
The Joseph Shapiro Co., 919 15th St. 


heat, gas 


outside 
Rent only 
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new apartment; $80. Apply 
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The Radnor, 2901 16th 


St. NW.: Sixth fleer, 5 rooms and bath; 
porch, modern and attractive; good value; inspect at once, before it ts 
teo late; rent reduced 

W. K. Hartung & Co., 1108 16th St. NW. Main S277 
1205 15th St. NW.: Apt. 203, 4 rooms and bath, $88. Apt. 308, 


3 rooms and bath, $66. 


2500 Massachusetts Ave.: Ten rooms, four baths and garage, $250 

2106 N St. NW.: Apt. 11, 3 rooms and bath, $62.50. Apt. 
rooms and bath, $62.50. Apt. 40, 4 rooms and bath, $77.50. 

1016 16th &t. NW.: Apt. 44, 4 rooms and bath, $105. Apt. 62, 4 
rooms and bath, $110. 

1464 Columbia Road: Apt. 34, 2 rooms, bath, and Murphy bed, $55. 
Apt. 35, 2 rooms, bath, and Murphy bed, $55. 

1612 14th St. NW.: Second floor, 5 rooms and bath, $45 

8625 16th St. NW.: Apt. 1, 4 rooms, bath, and porch, $110. 
5 rooms, bath, and porch, $140. Apt. 35, 2 
bed, $57.50. 

1475 Spring Place. : Apt. 34, 3 roouis and bath, $75. 

8039 Macomb St.: Apt. 12, 3 rooms and bath, $67.50. 
rooms and bath, $85. 

1750 16th St. NW.: Apt. 101, 2 rooms and bath, $60. 
room and bath, $47.50. Apt. 205, 1 room and bath, $40. 
3 rooms, reception hall, and bath, $77.50. Apt 
hall, and bath, $62.50. 

1410 M St. NW.: Apt. 302, 5 rooms and bath, $85 

2530 Wisconsin Ave.: Apt. 44, 5 rooms and bath, $65. 


3 


Apt. 3, 
rooms, bath, and Murphy 


Apt. 86, 4 
Apt. 203, 1 


Apt. 404, 
801, 2 rooms, reception 


1302 18th St. NW.: Seven rooms and three baths, $250. 
2222 Q St. NW.: Apt. 43, 4 reoms and bath, $85. 
1449 Oak St. NW.: Apt. 8, 4 rooms and bath, $70. 
1500 2ist St. NW.: Second floor, 5 rooms and bath, $85. 


1420 Harvard St.: Apt. 31, 4 rooms and bath, $65, 

H. L. Rust Co., 912 15th St. NW. Main 6888. 

Near Pension Office: Four rooms and bath, jn the Pierpont, 217 F St. 
NW.; newly papered and painted; vacant, $50. 

Excellent location in Mt. Pleasant: Two rooms and bath; 
keeping; in modern apartment house, 1468 Ifarvard St., $40. 

Two-family flat: Five rooms and bath; elec., h. w. h.; 6114 Park 
Road NW.; possession May 1, $50. 

The Kalorama: Six large rooms, bath and extra lavatory; excellent 
bullding; now vacant. 

Reasonable rent: Four rooms and bath in 1818 Kalorama Road NW, }; 
to be papered and painted ; $70 mo. 

2221 35th Place NW.: Modern four-family apt.; three rooms, bath, 
w. h.; elec. ; $37.50 mo. 

N. L. Sansbury Co. (Inc.), 1418 I St. NW 

Several desirable 3-room and bath apartments; heat and janitor 
service furnished. Rent, $42.50 and $45 per month. 17th and Kast 
Capitol Sts,, Harry A. Kite (Inc.), 1514 K St. NW., Main 4846. 


house- 


The Presidential, 16th and L Sts.: Five rooms, foyer, and two 
baths. The Jefferson, 1201 16th St.: Three rooms and bath; two 
rooms and bath. The Maycroft, 1474 Columbia Rd.: Five rooms and 


bath, $135; three rooms and bath, $75; two rooms and bath, $60. 
Potomac Park Apartments, 21st and C Sts.: Three rooms and bath, 
$70 to $77.50; two rooms and bath, $60; one room and bath, $40. 
The Ashley, 2038 18th St.: Five rooms and bath, newly decorated, 
$85. -The Rodman, 3628 Connecticut Ave.: Four rooms and bath, 
$87.50: three rooms and bath, $65 to $72.50. 3618 Connecticut Ave.: 
Three rooms and bath, $65. W. H. West Co., Wm. L. F. King, B. G. 
Perry, 815 15th St. NW. 

The Gotham, 1945 Calvert St. NW.: Apt. desirable 5 rooms, 
kitchen, and bath apartment, overlooking Rock Creek; elevator ; janitor 
service. Rent, $102.50. B. F. Saul Co., 1412 Eye St. NW, 


9° 
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741 North Capitol St.: 2 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $45; heat 
furnished. B. F. Sanl Co., 1412 Eye St. NW. 
900 19th St. NW.: New 8-story fireproof building, located within 


a few blocks of the shopping district and all the Government depart- 
ments, with environments of refinement and comfort. Comfortable 
apartments of one and two rooms, with kitchenette apd bath; some 
with porches; two high-speed elevators and telephone switchboard ; 
reasonable rentals. Shannon & Luchs (Inc.), 713 14th St., Main 2345. 
Resident manager on premises. 

1925 16th St., the Tiffany. An eight-story, fireproof building which 
will appeal to those secking the comfort and convenience of this loca- 
tion at reasonable rentals. Apartment contains one bedroom and bath 
with built-in shower, living room, dining room, inclosed porch and 
kitchen. Newly decorated; now vacant. Shannon & Luchs (fnc.), 713 
14th St. Main 2345. 

3624 Conn. Ave., comfortable year-around location: 2 rooms, kitchen, 
and bath; 2 rooms, kitchen, bath, and porch; 8 rooms, kitchen, and 
bath ; $57.50 to $82.50. Shannon & Luchs (Inc.), 713 24th St. Main 
2345. 


Attractive apts., new detached corner building, R and 32d Streets, 
opposite the magnificent Bliss estate; 3 and 4 rooms and bath each; 
$57.50 to $77.50; all outside rooms. 

1419 N Street, near Thomas Circle: 3 rooms and bath, $65 month, 
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1474 Chapin St. NW., near Meridian Park: 3 and 4 rooms and bath, 
S60 bt 
‘ Sf NW near M tr Park 4 rooms nd bath, | 
32 « e., opposite Rock Creek Park i ro 1 th, $80 
! \ \ NW Ma \ Height 3 and ath, 
$65 Mo & Hill (Inc.), 730 17th St. NW 
‘ I \ epposite new Walker Jlotel t-room and bath apart 
ment, 3d floo in Cadillac Building; reduced renta l ng summer 
‘ \ | 1140 Conn, Av l Franklin 3900 
Vi ' f ? r+ m ' it} partm del l 1 ted 
( nite l for upan M a ] two iit I tion 
18 It} NW w h rt walkir dis of G nt 
‘ ent al I v1 i hs f 1 t ppl I lley 
} I 1 (Ine.), 1512 H St vW Wilkins Buildin 
1230 14th & Apt 6s 3 eption hall 1 $40 A Meck 
Real ‘ GOT 15t St 
1 th i ient in new det hed |! 1 Re 
! 21 2Oth St. NI W oodrid 
I 2) 1436 Meridian St. NW 4 s and bath, $60.50 Avi 
‘ M vart ll, RI n & Hensey ¢ 727 165th NW 
rhe Cumbe nd, 14th St. and Thomas Circ] 2 rool nd th, $50 
Tmmedi ol Swartzell, Rheem & Hensey ¢ 727 15th 
$ NW 
Thr hot-water heat, electric lights and g 35 M St. NW. 
1603 You St 3 roon and bath, $65 Call Main 2635. 
2 roon kitchen, and bath, $35 Call 608 Lamont NW 
Litt 1G rd, the Savoy tr , kitchen, bath; available May 1. 
TI Ardmore, 915 20th St. NW Four larg rooms, kitchen and 
bath in i g distance ( lowntown stores and business ( 
diat I es } $65 er 1 nth 
Phe Kelwood, 1821 Corcoran St. NW Cozy first-floor apartment in 
very good section of the city. Immediate possession. $65 per month 
Stud Apartment, “ Meridian Hill Beautiful six-room apartment 
in modern yuilding, recently completed in Washington's best resi 
dential secth Can be leased finely furnished for $160 per month, or 
may be had unfurnished E, Roy Lewis & Co., 1715 Connecticut Ave. 
NW Phone Potemac 2131, 
936 Madison St. NW # rooms, bath, and reception hall, $62.50 
Morris Cafritz Co. (Inec.), 1416 K St Main 617 
The Everett, 2127 P St. NW 3 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $77.50; 
2 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $65. 
2116 Kalorama Road: 6 rooms and 2 baths, $140. 
1715 P St. NW.: 2 rooms, kitchenette, and bath, $70. 
38704 Macomb St.: 3 rooms, kitchen and bath, $60 
1329 Belmont St.: 2 rooms, kitchen and bath, $65. 
1321 Belmont St.: 1 room, dining room and kitchen (combined) and 
bath, $42.50 
3220-22-24 Wisconsin Ave.. near the Cathedral: 2 rooms, kitchen- 
ette and bath, $55; 1 room, kitchenette and bath, $40 
740 9th St. NW.: 3 rooms, kitchenette, and bath, $75; 2 rooms, 
kitchenette and bath, $55 
S02 19th St. NW.: 2 rooms and bath, with porch, $50. Geo. W. | 
Linkins, 1719 K. St. A 
One month's rent free. 5-room-and-bath apartment, new building on 
Washington Heights; convenient to all activities; cheapest and best 
apartment in this section at $85- per month. Kugene H. Taggart 
(Inc.), 1518 K, St. 
Madison Apartment’s new building, NE. cor. 18th & Eye Sts.; 1 
and 2 rooms and bath nonhousekeeping. L. W. Groomes, 1416 F St. 
Beautiful new apartments: Will be ready for occupaney May 1. 3 
and 4 room apartments, 1443 Oak St. NW. Open for inspection 
Sunday. Chas. D, Sager, 924 14th St. NW. Main 36. 
215 14th St., The Princeton: 2 rooms, kitchenette and bath, $40. 
33 N St., the Potomac: 3 rooms, kitchenette and bath, $40. 
1520 14th St 2d and 3d floors; 6 rooms and bath, over store, $40. 
Shannon & Luchs (Ine.), 718 14th St. Main 2345. 
Cavanaugh Court, 1526 17th St. NW.: One room and bath, $37.50. 
One room, kitchen, and bath, $50. Two rooms, kitchen, and bath, 


$67.50 and 
Netherlands, 
large 
Dumbarton 
and bath, $40 
larkwood, 1746 K St. NW.: Two apts., 
and bath, open fireplaces, $165. 
The Montclair, 1831 Belmont St. NW.: Apt. 31—4 rooms, bath, and 
porch, $75. 
Rutland Court, 


$70 
1860 Columbia Road NW. : 
$125. Apt. 503 
1657 3ist 


Apt. 203—5 rooms, bath, and 
8 rooms, kitchen, and bath, $90. 
St. NW.: Apt. 107—1 room, kitchen, 


foyer hall 
Court, 


= 


containing 7 very large rooms 


7 OR 


725 17th St. NW.: 


One room, kitchen, and bath, $50 


and $60. Two rooms, kitchen, and bath, $75. 

Van Cortlandt, 1417 Belmont St. NW.: Five very large rooms, bath, 
porch, and hall, $99.50. 

Petworth Gardens: Apt, 5, 124 Webster St. NW.—4 rooms and bath, 


$65.50. Apt. 10, 126 Webster St. NW.—5 rooms and bath, $70. 
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The Biltmore, 1941 Biltmore St. NW.: Apt. 11—4 rooms and bath, 
available May 15, $80 

1361 Girard St. NW.—Third floor, 2 very large rooms, kitchen, and 
bath, $65. 

Carlet 1741 Lanier Pl. NW.: Apt. 23—3 rooms and bath, $52.50. 
Allan E. Walker & Co. (Inec.), 813 15th St. NW. Main 2690. 

Reduction in rent: 807 O St. NW. 3-room housekeeping apartment 
with bath: 2-room housekeeping apartment with bath. For inspection 
eall 1253 8th St. NW., after 4 p. m 

The Conard, 13th and Bye Sts. NW., opposite Franklin Park, down 
town. One room, kitchenette, bath, and closet. Apply at office, 1224 
Eve S NW Ceo. C. Altemus. 

S22 & 828 18th St. NW.: Central, downtown location. Two rooms, 
kitchenette, and bath, $65 and $75 per month. Remodeled, with oak 
floors Sanitas covered walls Never occupied. Large, bright rooms. 
Open for inspection H. L. Rust Company, 912 15th St. NW. 

No. 41, 1737 N. H. Ave. NW.: Four rooms and bath; garage space 

in rear of building Weaver Bros., realtors, 755 15th St. 
NW 

910 R. LL Ave. NE Modern new building. Occupancy May 1, 1924, 
2 rooms, kitchen ind bath. Low rentals, $45, $50, and $52.50. 
H. L. Rust Company, 912 15th St. NW. 

138 V St. NW Fiat for rent. Call North 8937. 

915 New York Ave. NW.: Four rooms and bath; gas, electricity ; 
heat furnished: $75 

419 M St. NW.: Five rooms and bath; heat furnished; $60. 

1627 17th St. NW.: Five rooms and bath; electricity and gas; $60. 

607 New York Ave. NW.: Five rooms and bath; electricity ; $50. 

119 M St. NW.: Two rooms and bath, second floor; partly fur- 
nished; $45.50. 

$114 Emery Place NW.: Three rooms and bath; h.-w. h., electricity, 
Jjaundry tubs: $35 unfurnished, $45 furnished. 

1414 9th St. NW.: Four rooms and bath, second floor; b.-w. h.} 


gas furnished ; $45. 


607 New York Ave. NW.: Three rooms and bath, second floor, front; 
steam heat: $40. 

807 O St. NW.: Three rooms and bath, third floor; $40. 

807 O St. NW.: Three rooms and bath, second floor; $40. 

607 New York Ave. NW.: Three rooms and bath, third floor; steam 
heat; $35. Caywood Bros. & Garrett, Inc., realtors, 915 New York 
Ave. NW, 


The Monterey. Conn. Ave. and Porter St., 2, 3, and 4 rooms and 
bath; some with porches. 


The Oakland. Columbia Road near Wyoming Ave., 6 rooms and 
bath 

The Woodland. Cathedral Ave. near Conn. Ave., 2, 3, and 4 rooms 
and bath. 

1915 Sixteenth Street; 3 rooms and bath. 


5 rooms and bath; low rental. 
Thos. J. Fisher & Co. (Inc.), 


3 and 
4 rooms and bath. 


Twenty-ninth and M Streets; 
1315 Clifton Street: 


738 15th Street. Main 6830. 

New buildings. Corner Connecticut Ave. and Tilden St. All out- 
side rooms overlooking wooded park. Elevator and telephone serv- 
ice. Apartments of 2, 3, and 4 reoms with bath. Open eyenings, 
Representative on premises. Thos. J. Fisher & Co. (Inc.), 738 15th 
Street. Main 6830. 

3807 Connecticut Ave. tetween Woodley Road and Cathedral Ave, 
New building. Apartments of 2, 3, and 4 reoms with bath. Elevator 
service. Thos J. Fisher & Co. (Inc.) 738 15th Street. Main 6830. 


2531 Que St. NW. New apartment building. 
and 4 rooms, dining alcove and bath. 
$97.50. Representative on premises. 
1415 Eye Street NW. 

The Drury, 3121 Mt, Pleasant St. NW.: Apartment of 1 room and 
bath, $40; apartment of 2 rooms and bath, $50 month. 

660 Kenyon St. NW.: 4 rooms and bath, $60 month. 

The York, 769 Quebec St. NW.: 3 rooms and bath, $57.50. 

Downtown apartment, 1221 New York Ave. NW.: 3 rooms and 
bath, $65. 

In Georgetown, 1305 Potomac St. NW.: Apartment of 3 rooms and 
bath, $52.50; apartment of 4 rooms and bath, $67.50. 

8430 Connecticut Ave. NW.: 3 rooms and bath, $65; 4 rooms and 
bath, $80. 


Apartments of 2, 3, 
Prices range from $52.50 to 
McKeever & Goss. M. 4752. 


The Windsor, T St., near 15th: 6 rooms and bath, $90 month; 
newly papered and painted. McKeever & Goss, 1415 Eye St. NW, 
Main 4752. 


Fernbrook, 1441 Spring Rd.: Living room, dining alcove, kitchenette, 
dressing room, with two In-a-Dor beds and tiled bath, $62.50; recep- 
tion hall, living room, dining alcove, kitchenette, dressing room with 
double In-a-Dor bed, tiled bath and spacious bedroom, $79.50. Apply 
to resident manager, apartment 101, Morris Cafritz Co. (Inc.), 1416 
K St. Main 617. 


Comfortable apartments: “ Klingle Mansions,” at Connecticut Ave, 
and Klingle Road, overlooking Rock Creek Valley, offer unusual induce- 
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ments to seekers of apartments where year-round comfort is demanded ; | First door off 14th and Euclid: 8-story and finished basement: @ 
all outside rooms, overlooking spacious lawns and wooded parks; ex- | bedrooms; within one square of new legat Central High \ 
ceptionally large rooms and generous closets; efficient service, con- | ful place for renting rooms, business, or pr residence re bl 
sistent rentals. Wardman Construction Co., 1480 K St. NW.; real- Col. 8059. 
estate department. | For rent: May 6 to October 1, $200 a month ill, well-furnished 
2151 California St. NW.: Four bright rooms, reception hall, bath, | house on 18th St. betweeu P and O. with stairs living roor ‘ a 
porch; newly decorated; fireproof building.; night elevator service; | rooms, 2 baths. Apply at 1526 18th NW. 
$100 month; see it now. Apply on premises or B, L. Simmons, 1108 | Nicely furnished 5-room bu - hot-water hea trie lcht 
16th St. NW. open fireplace, large porches; cellar and attic; near bus line; $75 
Very attractive unfurnished apartment in London Hall, 13th and M | mo, py year. Address Box 198-D, Star off 
Sts. NW., containing one room, dressing room, kitchenette, and bath, For rent: Exclusive home, richly furnished. suit e for Repr 
and In-a-Dor bed; immediate possession. Boss & Phelps, 1417 K St. sentative or foreign attaché: 3 bedrooms and losed sleeping porch 
NW. Main 9300, | the last word in modern; built-in g P e Adar 1831 
1620 R St. N. W.: Available May 1. 2 rooms, reception hall, kitchen Chevy Chass Nicely furnished 8-reom house f M ind J . 
and bath; front apartment, $85. 2 rooms, reception hall, kitchen, and | $100. Phone Cleveland 1901 
bath apartment; southern exposure, $77.50 1 room, reception hall, Modern 6-r. detached house: a. m. 1 1d pi mahogany 
kitchenette, and bath, $55 1 room, reception hall, kitchenette, and | nishings; latest electrical appliances; large trees: sleeping poreh 
bath, $45. Inquire resident manager, Potomac 1900 | garage; large attic and basement 22 Denwood Avé Takoma Park. 
APARTMENTS—SUBURBAN Phone Col. 7290 W before calling for inspection. To October 
| 202 2a] 4 theert outside o . re< — wehes 
Two rooms and private bath, I, h k., in Lyon Park, Va > one block sik tauemae pn ona ier, . a one recens, three cane e 
from car line. Twenty minutes’ ride from P. O. Dept. $30 month. Party leaving city will give up ws of Veet. conbbtadish-o 
Phone Clarendon 239—J 2. L m. i., large yard, 2 garages (rented), n. w., with purchase of fur 
Takoma Park, Md., 217 Cedar Ave :2r., k., and b.; furnished; until | niture at a sacrifice. Address Box 303-C. Star office 
Sept. 1 or for shorter period; $50 per mo, Possession at once. | For summer, in Cleveland Park, half of dou Sn 
3 unfurnished rooms, new house; |. h. k.; closets, semi-bath ; large large front and back porches; roomy sleeping porch. 360 Lowell St. 
porch and grounds; electricity ; near cars; 20 minutes to 12th and Pa. Clev. 312. , 
Ave. NW.; rent reasonable. H. H, Blandford, corner Shelley Rd. and me ; ; = ' - ‘ , 
Lattimer Ave.. Arlington. Va. Six rooms, reception hall bath; ne wly papered; ele back yard 
14 Ralston Ave., Hyattsville, Md.: Entire second floor of residence, and porches ; immed. possession ; $65 month; beginning Oct, 1, $85. 
4 rooms and bath, just refinished; on large lot with old shade trees; 1139 Harvard St. NW 
concrete street in front leads to Washington; 3 blocks from cars and 429 Randolph St. NW.: Seven large rooms, large attic, basement, 
train; $50, with light and water. Phone Hyattsville 136-R after | “°TY@"tS closet, sleeping porch, mod rn; now available; reasonable. 
5 p. m. 1302 Belmont St. NW 6 beautiful rooms, bath, 3 porches, high, 
Modern apts., reasonable; first and second floors; train and bus healthy location ; until October Adame save. : 
service; 30 minutes to city; children welcome. Call Vienna, Va., On Argonne Pi.. near 16th: 6 rooms and bath, built-in garage, 
28-F-22, or see Mrs. Stuntz, Chilcott sta., on Wash.-Va. R, R. beautifully furnished ; $150 on 
Potomae Heights: Beauti. situated, high elevation; overlooking On C St. SE. near House Office Bidg.: 6 rooms and bath, all modern 


Potomac River; 3 large, outside rooms, bath, porch, etc.; new house. 
5413 Hawthorne Pl. Cabin John or Chain Bridge Get off at 
Jewett St. 

Historic Alexandria, Va., 701 Prince St.; lower floor; 3 rms, kitch., 
b.; remodeled ; piazza front; side yd.; trees; central. 


Car. 


RESIDENCES FOR RENT 


RENT HOUSES——-FPURNISHED 


1349 Penna. Ave. SH.: 4 bright, new rooms, private bath, large porch, 
electric lights, h.-w. h.; furnished, $60 month. 

Will rent for sammer months: Chevy Chase, 7-room furnished house; 
adults only ; $125 month. 5604 37th St. NW. 

Overlooking Rock Creek Park: Four bedrooms, 
porch; garage. 1833 Irving St. Col. 7314. 

Six rooms, bath, modern, near car line; 
lease for year; $65. Lincoln 6553. 


2 baths, sleeping 


northwest, for summer or 


May to October, then yearly; china, glass, linen, silver; two-car 
garage; twelve reoms, four baths, phone. North 782. 
Nine roms, partly furnished, in Georgetown; $75 month. Room 8, 


1410 G St. NW. 

9 rooms and bath; garage; May 1 to Nov. 1; near Dupont Circle; 
very reasonable to adults. Phone, North 5971. 

Brookland: Furnished bungalow; 5 large, bright rooms; 
churches, stores, and cars. North 6302, 3303 10th St. NE. 

1716 Lanier Pl.: Until Nov. 1; owner reserving one bedroom: will 
let to responsible adults only his comfortable and attractive home of 
eight rooms for $100 month. Col. 626. 

Chevy Chase: Seven rooms, sleeping and sun porches; garage; lovely 
yard; season or permanent; $150 monthly. Cleve. 908-W. 

3235 R 8St., Georgetown: Nine rooms, two baths; large lot; very 
desirable location. Telephone, West 646. 

Irving St., near 14th NW.: 9 large rooms, 6 large bedrooms, 2 baths; 
elegantly furnished; a. m. i.; $160. Albert R. Calder, Woodward 
Bldg. Main 3973 or Col. 4308. 

5-room bungalow, furnished, modern; June—Sept.; garage; fruit and 
vegetable garden. 234 Park Ave., Takoma Park. 

Furnished, 3756 McKinley St., Chevy Chase; half block from Conn. 
Ave. cars; May 20 to October 15; 9 rooms, 2 bath rooms, sleeping 
porch ; garage; small garden; $150 per month. Inspection by appoint- 
ment. Telephone, Cleveland 142. 

Eight-room detached house, Cleveland Park, for summer; rent reason- 
able. Phone, Cleveland 675. 

June 15 to Sept. 15, $125 per month: Bight-room, completely fur- 
nished house ; 4 bedrooms, sleeping porch; garage; overlooking Soldiers’ 
Home grounds. Col. 6971-W. 

Will transfer lease of 9-room house, completely furnished, to party 
Juying furniture. 1731 De Sales NW. Franklin 6667. 


near 


rr 


improvements; reasonably priced; beautifully furnished. 


McKeever & Goss, 1415 Bye St. NW., M. 7552. 

Cleveland Park: 10 rooms, 3 baths and garage; nicely furnished; 
can be rented from May 15 for four months, at reasonable price. 

3300 Newark St., Cleveland Park: A nicely arranged house of 10 


rooms, 5 baths and 2-car garage, 2 
ful grounds; rented 
month. 


sleeping porches; large and beauti 
can be from May 15 to Sept. 15, at $200 per 

We have several other very desirable well furnished houses through 
out the city at moderate prices. 

Allen E. Walker & Co., Inc., 813 15th St. NW., Main 2690. 

1306 13th St. NW.: Seven rooms and bath; gas, h. w. h.; $100.75. 
Caywood Bros. & Garrett, Inc., relators, 915 New York Ave. NW 

1302 Balmont St.: Six cheerful outside rooms, three large porches; 
high, healthy location ; $90 until Oct. 

2622 Woodley Place NW. Very attractive home for summer 
pancy ; 10 rooms, 3 baths, screened sleeping porches; garage; $125 per 
month, including telephone service. Available May 15 to Sept. 15, 
1924. For appointment telephone Col. 4708. H. L. Rust Co., 912 15th 
St. NW. Main 6888. 


1821 Jefferson Pl. near Dupont Circle, attractive 14-room house, com 


occu 


pletely furnished; a. m. i. W. H. West Co., Wm. L. 8. King, B. G. 
Perry, 815 15th St. NW. 

511 Columbia Road NW. 6 rooms and bath, a. mv. i, $75. Morris 
Cafritz Co. (Inc.), 1416 K St. Main 617. 

Gentleman’s surburban estate. Unusually desirable home in Wash- 


ington, D. C.; 50-mile view over three States; 1 block from cars; new, 
up-to-date tapestry brick house and garage; 4 public rooms, 6 master 
bedrooms, 4 baths, 14 service, 4 porches, conservatory; acre of lawn, 
garden, orchard, tennis court, ete. Lease or sale. Call Owner, Cleve- 
land 607 or Franklin 6225. 

Lease—bargain. 1846 16th St. NW. (corner) ; 11 rooms and 3 baths; 
h.-w. h., elec. and gas; completely furnished; front and back yards. 
Moore & Hill (Inc.), 780 17th St. NW. 


RENT HOUSES—-FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED 


Attractively furnished or unfurnished new bungalow; a. m. 1.; 
sive in detail; yard; double garage, flowers; all-white section; reason- 
able; responsible adults; June 1. Address Box 189-D, Star office. 

10 rooms, recep. hall, bath; elec., hot-water heat; partly furnished ; 
reasonable; owner, a Govt. employee, room. 430 M 
St. NW. Fr. 2059-J. 

East Capito) St. Near Capitol: large newly papered 
painted ; elec.; house in fine cond. Call Owner, Lin. 619-W. 

Conn. Ave. Near Wardman Park Hotel, 11 rooms, 2 baths, porches, 
eervant’s bath in basement; 2-car brick garage; a. m. i. Geo. W. 


exclu- 


to reserve one 


rooms, and 


Linkins, 1719 K St. 
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RENT HOUSES—OUNPURNISHED 


(5 1 detached house with large yard and 2 sleeping porches; all 
mod enl ‘8; near car line, churches, and schgetla. Apply 
10 a) B kland, D. C., 

144 Mass. Ave. NW. 8-room frame; hot-water heat, electric light, 
ga Mills, 805 5th NW. Phone Main 4561. 

635 SW. Bight rooms, bath, $35. Thomas B. Brown, 617 4% | 
ht. SW 


llandsome three-story and attic brick residence, 16th §8t., corner 


J ng; 14 1 rooms, h.w. b., 8 baths, 6 fireplaces, hardwood floors, | 
back stair e, butler’s pantry, completely modern; beautiful lawns and | 
gurde: immed, occupancy, Bee owner, 3114 16th St., after 5, or any 
{ unda) 
Mine home, a. m. ¢., sun parlor, beautiful grounds; orchard; 2-car 
g 10 minu, walk from Chevy Chase Circle, Clev. 888 
102 2nd NE. 11 rooms, bath, 7 rooms, bath; $80 and $75 per month. 
Heautiful house uptowa near 18th and Columbia Rd.; 12 rooms, 3 | 
baths, newly decorated, electricity and h. w. h.; rent reasopable. W.R. | 
Marshall, 929 New York Ave | 
No, 230 11th St. NE.: Bight rooms, bath, and cellar; hot-water heat, 
electric lig! Consult Welch, realtor, 15th and New York Ave. Main | 
4516 | 
is47 Montague St. NW Det. semibungalow; 8 rooms and twe tile 
b ; large front and sereened rear porch; good repair; $119. 
1028 25th St. NW.: @r., 2 baths, third floor; arranged for apt $75. | 
307 Carroll Ave., Takoma Pk.: Detached house; 5 rooms and bath; 
®. Ale $6 
3222 lvih NW.: Beautiful home, semidet., 9r., 2 baths; porehes. 
Bi4d0 
Wi Phillips, 15th and K Sts. NW. Main 4600. 
110 4th St. NI. : 10 rooms and bath, bh. w. h,, elec. lights, and garage; 
$75 per mo 
226 2nd St. NE.: 190 rooms and bath, h. w. b., elec. lights, with 2-car 
garage; $100 
ds A. Herbert & Sons, 515 East Capitol St. | 
“0 Sherman Circle 6r. & b., a. m. 1, pew, $85.50; 4626 8th St. | 
NW.; 67. and b., 4. m. L, $75; 916 Delafield St., 6 r. and b., a. m. 1, | 
$70: new Morris Cafritz Company, Inc., 1416 K St. Main 617. | 
1S bye St. NW Twelve rooms and bath; electricity and vapor heat; 
$100 | 
1626 Que St. NW.: Eight rooms and bath; steam heat, electricity, 


and eas; partly furnished; $100 

SLO New Jersey Ave. NW.: Ten rooms and bath; electricity, gas, 
h. w. h., and yard; $100. | 

109 19th St. SK.: Four rooms and bath; electricity; $52.50 unfur- | 
hished, $60 furnished. | 

416} 11th St, SW Four rooms, $20.50. Caywood Bros. & Garrett, | 
In Realters, 015 New York Ave. NW. 

1432 Florida Ave. NW.; Colored; six rooms and bath; latrobe heat; 
rear yard; gas; $65 Caywood Bros. & Garrett, Inc,, Realtors, 915 New | 
York Ave. NW 

Beautiful location; 8 large rooms, inclosed porch ; inst. water heater; 
arrauged for two families. Adams 5480. 

Los M St., 8 r., b, h. w. h., elec., $75 mo.; 2748 Weodley Pl. “new | 


home,’ $113 mo.; 22nd & N Sts., 18 vr. 3 


3225 19th St., 


919 15th St. 


b.,, a m. i, gar., $135 mo,; | 
10 r, 2 b., a. m. i, $140 mo, The Joseph Shapiro Ce., | 


1721 Willard St. NW.: 12 rooms and bath; electricity and hot-water 


heat; stationary tubs in cellar, with extra lavatory; $90 per month. | 
M. J. Raine, 934 New York Ave. Main 1051. 

813 Kmersoy St. NW.: Modern, new semidetaeched 6-room brick; col. | 
front porch; sleeping porch; @ m. &; reasonable rent. Phone Main 


6713 Monday. 


Seven-room bungalow: H.-w. h.; garage; fireplace; oak floors; large | 


let; ideal lecation, 2637 4th NE. Potomac 2458. Will sell. } 
$55 cash, $55 monthly, (larger cash payment, less monthly), two- 


story, five rooms and bath; a. m. i.; $5,800, 
iim Ave., Takoma Park. Col. 9472-W. 

8628 12th NE.: Corner house, 6 large rooms, bath, h.-w. h., elec, 
double rear porches, rear porch glassed iu, large front porch; built-in 
rent. Thos. A. Jameson & Co., 906 New York Ave. 


6 Allegheny Ave., near 


mable 


iragwe; reas 
M. 5526 

h.-w.h., 
Line. 9519. 


best 


Kleven 


Capitol Hill. 


rooms: electricity, rear porches; elevation, 


637 Otis Place NW.: Six rooms and bath; garage, a.m.i,; $75. F. L. 
Sandoz, 020 17th NW. Main 8343. 
Colonial home, modern; within 10 minutes @rive of city, on im- 


proved road; aere ground; large lawn; big trees; view over city aad 
9» 


river. Fine for 2 couples; garage for 2 cars. Campbell, 754 8th &t. 
NW ., during office hours, or call 4th house beyond Hume School, on 
upper rd, to Alexandria, after 5.30. 


Ten-room house, Mt. Pleasant; goed conditien; a.m.i.; near new 


Bancroft School; arranged for one or two families; rent reasonable. 
me owner, Adams, 3446. 
1919 K NW.; 13 rooms; a.m.i.; newly renovated throughout, 


P} 


| large basement; conv. 14th St. cars; $80. 


| Sunday. 


| month, 


John 
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8493 Holmcad Place, half block off 14th St.; six rooms, ‘ath; a.m.i.: 
newly papered and painted; to responsible party only. F. H. Davia, 
205-6 Continental Trust Bldg. Main 1640. 

1409 Potomac Ave. SE.: 600m brick ; modern improvements. 
D. J. Waters, 621 4th St. NE. Line. 1287-W. 

13th and Irving Sts. NW.: 11 rooms and 2 baths; steam beat, gas, 
and electricity; garage room for 8 cars; house newly decorated; rent 
reasonable. Cissel, Talbott & Co., (Inc.), 1005 New York Ave. Main 
1092, 


Owner, 


Longfellow $St.: 7 rooms, bath; h.-w.h., electricity, hardwood floors, 
Linc. 5060. 

Corner property: 6-reom brick; large front and side lawn; 98 K 
St. NE.; $55. Penn Realty Corporation, Main 6608. 

Near 18th and Columbia Road: Nine rooms; just renovated; elec- 


tricity; $100 month. Petty & Petty, 1423 New York Ave. NW. 
Main 2487-38. 
1425 You St.: Ten rooms; whole or part; suitable rooming. Apply 


premises. 


Ten rooms, modern improvements, just renovated; near 14th and 
Park. Rent moderate. Seen by appointment. Phone Linc. 4097. 


Attractive, 10 rooms and bath, near 2 car lines; can be seen until 
North 3126. 

2121 H St. NW.: 10 rooms, 2 baths, hot-water heat, electricity; rent, 
$125. 

608 Rock Creek Church Rd.: 6 rooms and bath; h.-w.h.; electricity; 
garage; $115. Geo, W, Linkins, 1719 K St. 


4 


Very desirable house, 3d and East Capitol Sts.: House contains 8 
bright, desirable rooms; newly papered and painted. Rent, $75.50 per 


goss & Phelps, 1417 K St. NW. 

On New Jersey Ave. near N. Y, Ave.: 9 rooms and bath, to be newly 
papered; possession May 15th; suitable for rooming house; $75.00, 
William 8. Phillips, 15th and K Sts. NW. Main 4600. 

801 Longfellow St. NW. ; Eight rooms and bath, corner house, entire]y 
modern; garage; inspect at any time. Reasonable rent. 8S, J 
Selomon, 528 Bond Bldg. Franklin 5430, 

12 large rooms, 3 baths; a. m. i,; newly decorated. 1364 Kenyon 
St. For keys, phone Col. 70 before 5 or between 7 and 8 p, m. 

For colored: Five rooms, no bath, gas light, water in kitchen; near 
Sth and K Sts. NE.; for sale, not for rent, hut no cash payment re- 
quired ; $42.50 per month covers all interest and principal payments, 
H. Wright, 1116 Vermont Ave, NW. Main 3397. 

West Chevy Chase, on Ellicott St.: 6 rooms and bath; new bomes; 


oo 
-- 


| never been occupied; $90 month. 


Cleveland Park, on Rodman St. near 30th: 6 rooms and bath, $105 


month, 
Detached howse on Kennedy St. near 14th: 6 rooms and bath, $110. 
Near 16th and Spring Kéd.: 6 rooms, and bath; glassed-in sleeping 
and breakfast porches; built-in garage ; $125 month. 
Oliver St. near 32nd: 8 reoms and 1 bath; l-car garage ; $100 month. 
On K St. near 14th: Large house of 15 rooms and 2 baths; hot-water 


heat and electric lights; $200 menth. McKeever & Goss, 1415 Bye 
Bt. NW. Main 4752. 


i728 Wisconsin Ave.: Brick house, with large back yard, suitable 


| for store and dwelling. Wugene H. Taggart, Inc., 1518 K St. NW. 
Main 5500. 
1928 First St. NW.: Containing eight rooms and bath; h. - w. h., 
elec. $85. N. L. Sansbury Co., Inc., 1418 Eye St. NW. 


Six rooms, no bath, water in kitchen, gas light, on 6th &t. near G 
St. SW., for sale, not for rent, but no cash payment required; $39 
per month covers all interest and principal payments. John H. 
Wright, 1116 Verment Ave. NW. Main 3397. 

Very desirable and well located property in down-town section, suit- 
able for boarding and rooming purpose, containing 58 reems and 12 
baths, h.-w. h., elec. light. Immediate pessession. Moderate rental. 
Boss & Phelps, 1417 K St. NW. Main 9300. 

Colored: Modern 6-reom house; h.-w. h., elee.; rent reduced, 
Mann—Hstate, 1114 N. ¥. Ave. NW. Main 6868. 


Real— 


Lease—Bargain. Near New Hampshire Ave. and R St.—8 rooms and 
bath: handsome appointments; $125. Moore & Hill, Inc., 730 17th 
St. NW. 


Benning, D. C.: Detached home at 4183 Gault Place NE., of six 
rooms and bath; all modern improvements, with 8-car garage and addi- 
tional lot on side. Possession in ten days and a very reasonable 
rental. 

14th near Shepherd: Seven rooms and bath, with all modern improve- 
ments, and 2-car garage; $110 per month, 

N. H. Ave. & Park Road; Right large rooms and reception hall and 
bath in good residential section. House is light and roomy and in good 
condition, with all modern improvements. Rent, $100 per mo. E. Roy 
Lewis & Co., 1715 Connecticut Ave. NW. Phone Potomac 2131. 

24 Eye St. NE.: House for rent. Apply 26 Bye. 

New house in a newly developed northwest section; uniquely de- 
signed; 6 rooms and bath; complete in every detail; $75, Shannon & 
Luchs, Inc., 713 14th St. Main 2345. 
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Six rooms, 
Sts. NE.; for 
per month covers all interest and principal payments. 
1116 Vermont Ave. NW. Main 3397. 


the Recorp 
pertinent argument I could make, for 
here whether an emergency in rental 
property exists. The foregoing advertisements from one paper 
show that it does not. 
fore you, ask you to pass a bill six years after the war is 
ended and want you to say that the emergency exists. With 
all these conditions here they ask you to declare that a war 
emergency exists six years after the war and extend it two 
years more, making eight years after the war. 
you do that you are doing it on some other theory than an 
emergency. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota |Mr. Newton]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bianron] just enlightened 
the House with a comment upon the advertisements in one of 
the newspapers. I happened to be one of those who some five 
years ago was interested in trying to get a place in which to 
live. It is my recollection—I have not verified it—that the 
columns of the Washington papers at that time were filled with 
advertisements of places to let, some places for sale, and rooms 
to rent, but the price was such that a lot of people could not 
afford to take them and live decently and in comfort, and that 
was the reason for the legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I regret that I can not yield. 

Mr. KUNZ, Is it not a question of combination instead of 
housing conditions? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The question of combination 
does enter into it. I think if we had some vigorous action in 
the office of the United States attorney we might get some re- 
sults under the existing law. I am prepared, as the existing 
law is not what it should be, to vote, in addition to the remedy 
the committee proposes, for an additional remedy such as 
has been suggested by the gentleman from Texas: not to put 
his remedy in the statute alone, but in addition to 
before us rather than in substitution for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me say that this is the amendment of 
the gentlemn from Missouri [Mr. Josr|, but I am for it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Regardless of the authorship, 


bath, 
sale, not for rent, but no cash paynrent required; $67.50 
John H. Wright, 


pantry, gas light, latrobe heat; near 9th and F 


I have encumbered 
because it the most 


the main question 


with all of the foregoing 


is 


is 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 


it would commend itself to me whether it came from the 
gentleman from Texas or the gentleman from Missouri. If I 


had an opportunity to vote for that, not in substitution but in 
addition, I would support it. 

Mr. Chairman, under the Constitution Congress has exclu- 
sive legislative power over the District of Columbia. The grant 
of power carries with it an obligation to use it whenever the 
public good requires it. This is the seat of Federal Government. 
It was created for that purpose and that purpose should always 
be kept before us. We must always bear in mind that this 
Government, through its various branches, departments, bu- 
reaus, commissions, and its thousands of employees, functions 
from here. The fathers did not want these governmental 
agencies to be handicapped in the doing of their work. Hence, 
this grant of power providing that Congress and Congress alone 
should have legislative jurisdiction so as to prevent any condi- 
tion arising which might interfere with the running of our 
Government. In so legislating the courts have held that Con- 
gress possesses police power to the same extent as the several 
States of the Union. 

Up to the time of the Great War Washington was a reason- 
able place in which to live. Statistics prove this. Thousands 
came here during the war. Housing conditions became intol- 
erable. Hostilities ceased in November, 1918. Conditions did 
not grow better. Congress finally took action and enacted the 
rents act the latter part of October, 1919, or nearly one year 
after the signing of the armistice. Congress in passing this 
legislation found as a fact, and so declared, that an emergency 
existed, growing out of the war. As to that declaration, in 
affirming the constitutionality of the law, the United States 
Supreme Court in Block v. Hirsch (256 U. S. 154) said: 

But a declaration by a legislature concerning public conditions that 
by necessity and duty it must know is entitled at least to great respect. 
In this instance Congress stated a publicly notorious and almost world- 
wide fact. That the emergency declared by the statute did exist must 
be assumed, and the question is whether Congress was incompetent 
to meet it in the way in which it has been met by most of the civilized 
countries of the world. 


I want to say if | 
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Yet this committee, when they come be- | 


the bill | 








- - 
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In referring to the conditions prompting and justifying this 
legislation the court said, on page 4: 

The provisions of Title IT are made ne sSQry ve rgen grow 
ing out f the war resulting in t condi ' District 
dangerous to the public health an rdet I mn 2, 
employees, and accessories, d ther embarrassing the Federal 
Government in the transaction of the publ isine 

They find rental conditions “ burdensome to public officers, 
employees, and accessories.” Is there anyone who will say 
that the conditions cited do not exist here to-day? there are 
people working in the Government departments in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and in the legislative branch 

| of the Government who are paying 45, 50, and even as high 
as 60 per cent of their income for a place in which to live. I 


say this is decidedly burdensome. 

We all know too well by our own experience that Washing 
ton has become one of the most expensive cities of the country 
in which to live. 


This is especially true as to housing. Statis- 
tics compiled by the Department of Labor confirm this. The 
Supreme Court has held that this has “ embarrassed the Fed- 
eral Government.” Has that condition changed? No. We all 


know that Congress has had to raise the salaries of the thou- 
sands of employees in the Government service in the District 
of Columbia largely as the result of this. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] says the war is 
over. Well the war is over in a way, and yet the war is not 
over in a good many other ways. It is not over for the men 
who were wounded and who will carry the marks to their 
graves. It is not over for the taxpayer who will have to pay 
for years to come; it is not over here in Washington where 
as a result the emergency conditions arising out of the 
war still exist. We have in this city to-day over 100,000 people 
more than we had at the outbreak of the war. The war re- 
sulted in people coming to Washington, some in a governmental 
capacity and many more in other capacities. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman doubt that the eco- 
nomic conditions created by the war will continue for 20 or 
30 years longer? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It probably will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman think that if they 
do continue, an emergency exists permitting this extraordinary 
legislation to be continued? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am interested only in this 
particular bill which assumes that the emergency growing out 
of the war will continue for two years. It is the duty of this 
Congress to correct it. 

Mr. WEFALD. If the gentleman will yield——— 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. WEFALD. As long as the emergency exists does the 
gentleman think this should be continued? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If such a condition exists, why is it that 
only one member of the committee has spoken for the bill? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not know that it is so, 
but I apprehend that the committee has spoken so much and 
so well that they decided to let somebody else have a chance. 

Mr. KUNZ Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; I do not yield. Here is 
what the Supreme Court said in the Hirsh case: 


Congress has stated the unquestionable embarrassment of Govern- 
ment and danger to the public health in the existing conditions of 
things. The space in Washington is necessarily monopolized in com- 
paratively few hands, and letting portions of it is as much a business 
as any other. Housing is a necessary of life. All of the elements of 
the public interest justifying some degree of public control are present. 


That is what the court said. The committee held extensive 
hearings. A reading of those hearings will disclose that those 
conditions there set forth in that able opinion still exist. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Blanton] knows that monopolistic 
practices exist. He has tried in his own way to remedy them. 
The hearings will disclose, and the confidential report by the 
officers from the Senate committee will disclose, that property 
costing about $230,000 inflated in value to over $650,000, with 
a mortgage loan up to $650,000 and a foreclosure under it at 
about $315,000. That is a typical case showing the monopolistic 
practices. The hearings will show—page 221—that if this law 
is not continued it will result in increasing the rent of those 
paying $50 a month or less. About 25 per cent of these renters 
will have their rent increased if we do not act. I quote from 
the testimony of Mr. Bowie to substantiate that fact: 


Mr. StauKer. Do you think the rent will be raised if we discontinue 
this Rent Commission? 
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Mr. Bowrp. Some rents will, Mr. STALKER 
be a general inc of 


I do not think there will 
lL think you can count pretty certainly 


use rents. 


on the rent in the Meridian Mansions being raised. I know that you 
can count on the rent being raised in the Lamont Apartment House, 
ind there are probably going to be others. 


. I prefer to talk about those under $50. We will take 


the hou , $35, $30, and $40; will they be raised, in your opinion? 
Bow! Not generally; no, sir. 

Mr, STALKER. What percentage would you estimate? 

M Bowirs, Well, that would be—I think the percentage would be 
very small, I would be very much surprised if it were 25 per cent of 
an increase over the present rates. 

Mr. Svatner. Do you mean 25 per cent of the rental? 

Mr. Bows. No; I mean 25 per cent of the whole. 

ir. Sranken, Of the tenants? 

ir. Bo . Yes 

Mr. LamMpunt. Do you mean that if this act goes out the rent on 


properties from $50 down will be ratsed 25 per cent? 


Mr. Bowr, No, no. 
Mr. Lampert, What do you mean? 
Mr. Bowie. Mr. STALKER asked me how many rents would be raised, 


how many I thought would be raised. I told him I would be very much 


surprised if as many as 25 per cent of them would be raised. 
Mr. Lamrrnrr. Of these individual cases? 
Mr. Bowe. Yes, 
Mr, STALKER. 


Ir. 
If more than that were raised, we will say, if from 
to 50 per cent of them 


30 
providing this commission were 
discontinued, do you think we would have made a grievous error and 
that we were dereliet in our duty? 

Mr. Bowrm Yes. I think you would be if as many as 50 per cent 
of all the rents less than $50 a month are increased, and I think if 
Congress finds that as many as 50 per cent of them 


were raised, 


are raised you 
should as soon as possible pass another rent law restricting, however, 
the activities of the commission to properties renting for less than $50 
per month. I do not believe these other properties renting for more 
than $50 a month should be restricted when it is apparent from the 
proponents of the bill that no emergency exists as to those properties. 


Mr. Chairman, the statement has been made here that while 
a shortage did at one time exist, that there is no shortage in 
either apartments or houses to-day. That depends almost alto- 
gether on the price. There certainly is a shortage in the more 
modest and smaller homes. 1 know this—-that prominent real 
estate operators have informed me that if they should cease 
building new homes there would be none of them unseld in 
the course of 30 to 90 days. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has again expired. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of 
my time to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I can not yield. The Chastle- 
ton case decided by the Supreme Court on April 21 has been 
much referred to. All the court did was to remand the ease 
back to the trial court to take evidence to see whether the 
exigency which once existed still existed. The court took 
judicial notice ef the fact that the Government had to an ex- 
tent deereased its number of employees. The owners of the 
Chastleteon submitted an affidavit setting up the fact that there 
had been a great increase in the number of apartments and 
houses sinee the act was originally passed, and that there was 
now no shortage warranting a continuance of the act. The 
Supreme Court sent the case back because the trial court had 
not gone into the facts. There can be no question but what 
the law will be sustained as to the Chastleton providing the 
court below considers the question and the Rent Commission or 
some other party appears representing the public and presents 
the true facts in reference to conditions existing when the last 
extension act was passed. I quote from the opinion: 


In our opinion it is open to inguire whether the exigency still ex- 
isted upon which the continued operation of the law depended. * * * 

It is material to know the condition of Washingtow at different 

tes im the past. Obviously the facts should be accurately ascer- 
d and carefully weighed, and this can be done more conveniently 
in the Supreme Court of the District than here, 


Laine 


\ committee of Congress ascertained the facts wpon which 
Congress acted in passing the last extension act. A ecommit- 
tee of Congress has conducted extensive hearings pertaining 
to the advisability of a further extension. They report to us 
that this emergency condition still exists to a very consider- 
able extent. Now, then, if Congress relying upon this should 
pass this bill it would then be the duty of the court in the 
event of litigation testing its constitutionality to inquire into 
the facts and find out whether those conditions still continue. 
The court might find that there was no reasonable basis upon 


which Congress acted, but if it found that Congress acted 
upon any reasonable basis at all it would have te sustain the 
extension, as I understand the law. 

I hope that we will bear in mind the people who have been 
burdened by excessive rent rates in the District of Columbia, 
and continue this law for a peried of two years more. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time ef the gentleman from Minne- 
seta has expired. All time has expired. The question is on the 
substitute that has been offered. 

Mr, JOST. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
whieh I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read. as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jost: Page 1, line 10 of the amendment, 
after the word “‘it,’” strike out the remainder of the amendment and 
in lieu thereof insert the following: 

*“ Secrion 1. It shall be unlawful for any corporation, firm, or indi- 
vidual owning, managing, or controlling premises devoted to dwelling 
purposes and offered for rental or rented to others for such purpose 
within the District of Columbia after the passage of this act to charge 
or exact therefor, either directly or indirectly, by any means, method, 
or device whatsoever, for and during the period for which the same ig 
proposed to be er is rented,’a rental in excess of an amount which, 
ealculated on the basis of 12 consecutive months, will produce and 
yield the owner 12 per cent annually on the assessed value of said 
property for the purpose of taxation. 

“ Spc. 2. When such premises consist of two or more apartments or 
separate dwelling quarters, the amount of the rental therefor may be 
distributed at the discretion of the owner, and the amount of rental 
charged or exacted fer any one such part or portion shall be such that 
when considered and taken with the total derived by way of rental 
from the whole of such premises as to not yield the owner thereof an 
amount in the aggregate annually exceeding that specified im section 
1 hereof. 

“Sec. 3. Any corporation, firm, or individual violating any of tho 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereef shall be fined im an amount not to exceed 
$1,000 or by imprisonment net to exceed six months, or by beth such 
fine and imprisonment. 

“Spec. 4. This aet shall be effective frem and after the date of its 
passage and for a period expiring May 22, 1926.” 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the amendment that it is not germane. This resolution that is 
before us is for the purpose of extending a law already in ex- 
istence. The gentleman’s substitute is the passage of a new law, 


| and makes no reference whatsoever to the present law, which is 


before the House. 

Mr. RAKER. It is also on a different subject. 

Mr. BEGG. It is on a different subject entirely. I call tha 
attention of the Chafr further to the paragraph on page 2 of the 
rule adopted this morning, beginning with line 19: 


At the conclusion of the general debate the substitute shall be con- 
sidered under the five-minute rule, and during thet consideration it shall 
be in erder to offer am amendment to the substitute providing for the 
reduction of the number of commissioners: provided for in said bill. 


I make that as an added point of order, that this substitute 
would be out of order even though it were germane. I make the 
point of order that it is not germane to the bill that is being 
considered, which is the substitute now before the House—not 
the Lampert bill. The thing that is before the Committee of tha 
Whole is the substitute amendment providing for the extension 
of the Ball Rent Act fortwo years. I make those two points of 
order. 


Mr. UNDERHILE, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In the early part of this discussion it 
was expressly stated that an amendment to limit it to. the exten- 


sion of one year would be in order, and in section 2, on page 2, 
it reads: 


That Title LI of the food control and District of Columbia rent act, 
as amended, ig reenacted— 


And that implies that we can amend ft in any dfrection we 
see fit. 

Mr. BEGG. I make the point of order that the rule prohibits 
that. 

Mr. MADDEN. No. The rule says that at the conclusion of 
the general debate the substitute shall be considered under the 
5-minute rule, and during that consideration it shall be in order 
to offer am amendment to the substitute. It does: net say you 
shall not offer any other amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. Let me say to the gentleman from Mlinois, if it 
is open to all kinds of amendment it would not have been neces- 
sary for the Committee on Rules to submit a specific amend- 
ment; and by the insertion of that provision as to a specific 
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amendment I interpret the section of the rule adopted as pro- 
hibiting any other amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentieman’s interpretation is wrong. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair make a suggestion to the 
gentleman from Ohio that may bring the matter to a little 
closer fssnue, and that is that where it is proposed to reenact a 
specific law and a resotution is introduced for the purpose of 
extending the provisions of that act, is it in order then as an 
amendment to such an act to make provisions that amend the 
original act? That is the question that the Chair wants to hear 
about. 

Mr. REGG. I want to say to the Chair, if he pleases, that in 
the absence of a specific rule, yes. But we are operating to-day 
under a specific rule which specifically lays down the order of 
procedure, and that rule is what? It is that at the end of two 
hours’ debate the substitute resolution which we have before ws 
shall be considered under the 5-minute rule, namely, shall be 
read paragraph after paragraph, and debate had thereon. And 
then what does the rule do? 

The rule on further than the ordinary pro- 
cedure of the committee, and it says that during consideration 
at any time it shail be in offer a specific amend- 
ment cutting down the membership of the commission from 
5 to 3. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the only interpretation 
that can be placed upon that paragraph is that the Committee 
on Rules by so doing eliminated all other amendments that 
could be offered. 

Mr. KUNZ and Mr. JOST rose. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I yield to the gentleman from Ilinois. 


s 


goes one step 


order to 


Mr. KUNZ. If the gentleman will read down further, he 
will find - 
Mr. BEGG. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 


CHINDBLOM ]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear from the 
gentleman from Tilinois |Mr. Caurnpretom] and then he will 
recognize the gentleman from Illinois {[Mr. Kuwz]. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM.,. I would like to call the attention of the 
Chair specifically to the next paragraph in the rule, the one 
following that which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree] 
read, and which he appears to have overlooked. It reads as 
follows: 


At the hour of 4 o'clock, if the consideration of the substitute shall 


not have been sooner completed, the committee shall vote upon the 
titute as amended, if any amendments have been adopted— 


And I eall attention to the fact that the 
“amendments,” plural, meaning more than 
Then it proceeds further: 

And immediately 

all aut 


suv 


word there is 
one amendment. 
upon the conclusion of that vote the committee 
matically rise and repert the bill and any amendments. 


So that at 4 o’clock we are to vote upon any other amend- 
ments adopted. Of course, a single amendment, as the only 
ene to be offered, would not be sufficient to cover the language 
of the rule in that paragraph which refers to several amend- 


ments as having possibly been adopted during the consideration 
of the bill. 


Mr. BEGG. 
there? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. BHGG. If the Chair will permit, I still maintain that 
there is no ambiguity in the language of the paragraph to 
which the gentleman from Illinois refers. There might be a 
little careless use of the English, but no ambiguity. The rule 
provides specifically that an amendment is in order, and if the 
House refuses all amendments, then what would the committee 
do but report back with any amendment or amendments? But 
if they adopt one amendment, then they have complied with 
the requirements of the paragraph to which the attention of the 
Chair has been invited. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then, if the Chair pleases, I will proceed 


a little further. In the same paragraph you will find this 
language: 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 


And immediately upen the conclusion of that vote the committee 
shall automatically rise amd report the bill and any amendments, or 
the substitate and any amendments. 


What does that mean? It means the original bill and amen- 
ments thereto. It means the substitute to the original bill and 
anrendments thereto, “and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amendments for final pas- 
sare.” So that the language of this paragraph clearly shows 
what T maintain. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentlemen on the committee, Mr. Jost and Mr. Kunz, 
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are entitled to recognition. These other centlemen 


are not on 
the committee, and yet here are these members of the com- 
mittee vainly asking for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair appreciates, of course, that 
this discourse is for the enlightenment of the Chair. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I have nothing else to 
add. 

Mr. BEGG. Let mre add one word to what the gentleman 
has said, and then I shall be through. Now, to satisfy the 
word “ amendments ” in the last paragraph, it is in order under 
the rule to cut down by amendment the number of members 


on the commission from five te three, and that amendment is 


subject to another amendment, because otherwise you can 
comply with the technical interpretation of the 


last parag 


rela 
raph 


? 


Mr. UNDERHILL Mr. Chairman-—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Let the Chair state that on account of 
the peculiar linguage of this rule we must rise at 4 o'clock. 
Therefore, 1 wish gentlemen would abbreviate their remarks 
us much as possible, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I shall. But I leave it to any Member 
of the House who was here during the discussion 


of the rule 
whether the statement was not made either by the chairman of 
the committee or by the gentleman from Ohie [Mr. Bree] 
that if the rule were adopted it would not preclude the offering 
and acceptance of amendments on the part of the committee. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, a few days ago the action of the gentle 
man from Ohio {Mr. Bree], in shutting off all debate on this 
bill, necessitated the bringing in of a rule by the Committee 
on Rules order that it might be considered at all. He is 
using the same tactics now in trying to prevent the amendment 


fy 
in 


of a bill which ought to be amended. 
The CHAIRMAN. I think it will not be necessary for the 
gentleman from Missouri to discuss this matter, because the 


Chair is ready to rule. This rule provides that it shall 
in order at any time to-day to offer the Lampert substitute 


Ye 


as a substitute for the text of the bill. This substitute, in 
effect, reenacts the present rent act of the District of 
Columbia. 

You will observe the rule says? 

It shall be in order at any time. 

We might have read several sections of the original bill 
before this amendment was offered as a substitute, but we 
chose to go at it the other way. ‘The gentleman from Wis 
cousin [Mr. Lampert] offered his amendment and it was at 
once up for consideration. 

Now, what else does the rule provide? That there shall be 


two hours general debate on the substitute. For the purposes 
of this arrument the Chair considers that the several sections 
of the substitute constitute one amendment; that that amend- 
ment does not need to be read section by section under this 
rule because it is considered as one amendment. Bue it 
ject to amendment. 

The resolution then provides: 


is sub- 


At the conclusion of the general debate the substitute shall bx 
sidered under the five-minute rule. 


What does that mean? 
to amendment, any 
amendment. 

The succeeding language, as pointed out by the gentleman 
from Ulimois [Mr. Crirxpstom), leads the Chair to the con- 


oon 


It means the substitute is subject 


proper amendment and any germane 


clusion that any proper amendment can be made to this 
original substitute. 
Now, then, the only remaining proposition is whether the 


amendment as offered is a proper amendment to the pending 
substitute. Chairman Burros, in Committee of the Whole 
House on October 18, 1921, held that:* 


To a bill extending the operation of a certain act, an amendment 
excepting a certain portion of the act to be extended is germane 


In other words, that on a proposition which has to do with 
the reenactment or the prolongation of a pending act an amend- 
ment can be offered which amends the language of the original 
act. This amendment fs germane to provisions of the present 
rent act. Aside from that, the Lampert substitute does more 
than to merely extend the provisions of the present law. It 
declares the continued existence of an emergency in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. There might be some doubt on the subject 
if this amendment did nothing but extend a certain act, but it 
does more than that. That being true, the Chair thinks the 
gentleman’s amendment germane and the Chair overrules the 
point of order. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary Inquiry. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 








CONGRE 


I I DLA I~ imendment offered by 
hil uu 
‘ m Wiseonsin? 
fhe GHAIRMAN TI Chair will let the gentleman from 
! ’ ewer that 
Mii JOST Yes es i substitute 
i} ( VIRMAN There is a difference between the propo- 
ition « ering a substitute for the bill and a substitute for 
e amend The Chair tukes it the gentleman from Mise | 
ivi is i substitute for the pending substitute ‘% 
Mr. JOST Les 
The CHALRMAN That the gentleman is offering an amend- 
ment to e pending substitute in the nature of a substitute. 
That being true, a te would first be taken on the gentleman’s 
itn dment » The ubstitute, 
ir, JOS) ir. Chairman, may I be heard? 
r LAGUARDIA \l Chairman, a further parliamentary 
wi 
The CHATRMAN fhe gentleman will state it 
Mr. LAGUARDIA, If the gentleman offers his amendment as 
i } e for the ibstitute offered by the gentleman from 
Wis } then the approval of the gentleman’s substitute 
would entirely overcome the substitute of the gentleman from 
VW isconsin 
The CHAIRMAN, The vote would first be on the amend- 
nie! offered by the gentleman from Missouri; if that prevailed 
or if it failed there ould then be a vote on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. If it prevailed, then 
the vote would be on the amendment offered by the centleman 
from Wisconsin as modified, 
Che Chair will recognize the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jost | 
Mr. JOST Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
if the House really wants to control rents, if that is what you 
re after and you want to control rents in a legal, orderly way, 


this substitute will do it 


ant to continue an intermeddling governmental ageacy into 
private affairs, you ought not to vote for this substitute but 
you should vote for the original bill. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOST. Yes 

Mr. MADDEN, I want to know whether the gentleman's 


gimendment limits the amount of rent 
12 per cent gross of the value? 

Mr. JOST. Yes; on the assessed value, for the purpose of 
taxation. So that method we get them going and coming. 
If the owner raises the rent he will have to raise the value of 
his property for taxation, 


that can be collected to 


by 


Now, gentlemen, this is on the theory of the usury laws, 
the same kind of legal logic and principle that limits the 
interest charge for the loaning of money, and it has the 
merit of regulating the property—if you want to impress it 
with a public use—in the hands of the owner and letting 


} 


him handle it and renting it to whomsoever he pleases with- 


ut the intermeddling coercion of a Government bureau. I 
am striking at the governmental inquisitors and inspectors 
who stand at the elbow of a man with respect to every- 
thing he does in this country to-day. There is no longer any 
ree labor, and business is no longer free in this Nation; it is 
all licensed, supervised, and controlled by the Government. 
You can not do a thing nowadays without having some Gov- 
ernment agent or Government board at your elbow looking 
over your shoulder, and accounting to them at the end of the 
transaction as to what you did, how you did it, and what 
you can do again about it. I am striking at that kind of evil 
in this Government, and I am wondering if there is a dis- 
position on the part of this House to continue to augment 
and increase bureaucragy in this Nation or whether there is 
to be free labor and free business under general law. ‘That 
is the whole question you are here to answer. 


{ claim that if you really want to regulate rents, this will 


do it If vou want bureaus and an army of administrators to 
meddle in business, then you ought to be against my sub- 
stitute 

Mr. ABERNETHY Why not have both? 

Mr. JOS Wiy do you want a multiplicity of govern- 
ment? 

Mr. WEFALD. Who ts going to enforce it? 

Mr. JOST. How do you enforce any criminal law? Why 
ilo you not have a certificate of insurance from the Govern- 
ment behind every personal endeavor, if you want that kind 
of government 


Let me tell you something about the figure of 12 per cent 
in the substitute rhe building department advises me that 
5 per cent 


is required to maintain and bear the upkeep of 
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If you really want a commission and | 
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That is the rule out our way 
So 
that 5 per cent of this return is needed to maintain the prop- 
erty and the owner really gets a 7 per cent return upon his 
investment, and the investment is measured by the value at 
which the property is assessed for purposes of taxation. I 
have measure that will protect the Government, protect 
the owner of the property, and not allow tenants to take 
charge of a man’s property under the coercion of the Gov- 
ernment. I am pleading here for a return to business sanity 
in Washington, the seat of government. It will be a good 
example for the Nation. This is a good place to lose one com- 
mission | Applause, | 
Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition, as a 


member of the committee, to offer an amendment, 

Mr. RAKER. I rise in opposition to the amendment, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
from Oklahoma rise? 

Mr. McKEOWN., 
substitute 

Mr. BLANTON. 
Lampert substitute. 

Mr. NEWTON 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. NEWTON Minnesota. Would it be in order to move 
an amendment or a substitute to the motion of the gentleman 
from Missouri to strike out that portion of his amendment 
wherein he attempts to strike out the substitute that em- 
bodied in the rule? 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Chair thinks not. The Chair thinks 
that would be an amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition to offer 
a proper amendment, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is the ranking 
member of the committee, and the Chair will recognize him 

Mr. BLANTON. I offer, as an amendment to the Lampert 
substitute, the amendment which on the Clerk’s desk 
Title If to the Lampert substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


or what purpose does the gentleman 


I rise to offer a substitute for the pending 
I rise to offer an amendment to the original 


of Minnesota. Mr, Chairman, a_ parlia- 


is 


Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 


Is as 


Texas offers 


ali 


Mr. BLANTON offers the following amendment to the Lampert amend 
ment : 


At the end of the Lampert amendment insert: 


“ MTLB Il 
“Tt shall be 
or 


or 


unlawful for any corporation, firm, or individual 
to enter to become a party to any contract, agreement, or 
understanding, in any manner whatsoever to confederate, combine, 
and act with another or others for the purpose and with the design 
of lessening or preventing or tending to lessen or prevent full and fre 
competition in the renting of real estate or to fix rents within the 
District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 2. Any corporation, firm, or individual convicted of violating 
the provisions of this act shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
$50 nor more than $500 or by imprisonment not less than 30 days nor 
more than 1 year, or by both such fine and imprisonment.” 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. I have an 
amendment to this resolution already pending. Now the 
gentleman undertakes to offer another substitute that conflicts 
with the present substitute that is pending, and the gentleman 
does not offer it as a substitute to the pending amendment. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, if there is any question in the 
Chair's mind, I think IT can help him so far as the parliamentary 
procedure is concerned. The so-called substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is the original amendment. Its text 
can be perfected by amendments. There is also a substitute 
offered for it, and that substitute can also be perfected. 

Mr. McKKOWN. That is what I was inquiring about a while 
ago. I wanted to offer an amendment to the substitute by strik- 
ing out certain things in it. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I will accept the amend 
ment of the gentleman from Texas. [Cries of “ Vote!” 
“ Vote! ”] 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a point of order pending. 
gentleman from Oklahoma makes the point of order—— 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the point 


into 


The 


of order if they are going to accept the amendment. 
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Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
pemling amendment, 


The CHAIRMAN. On the perfecting amendment? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman frem California is entitled 
to recognition. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the amend- 
ment, but I just wanted five minutes to say a word, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have lis- 
tened with much interest to this debate on the constitutional 
and legal features involved, and I want to say that if you will | 
read this decision of the Supreme Court—the Chastleton Cor- 
poration and Félix Lake and Clark H. Hahn, appellants, against 
A. Leftwich Sinclair and others, decided April 21, 1924—you 
will find the court says: 

A law depending upon the existence of an emergency or other certain 
state of facts to uphold it may cease to operate if the emergency ceases 
or the facts change, even though valid when passed (citing cases). 

This is just a declaration as to what might be. 
proceeds to state: 


In our 


The court 
opinion, it is open to inquire whether the exigency etill ex- 
isted upon which the continued operation of the law depended. * * ®* 
Without going beyond the limits of judicial knowledge, we can say, 
at least, that the plaintiff's allegation can not be declared offhand to 
be unmaintainable, and that it is not impossible that a full develop- 
ment of the facts will show them to be true. In that case the opera- 
tion of the statute would be at an end. 

We need not inquire how 
question for itself, 
Coast Line Co, 


on the principles explained in Prentis v. 
(211 U. S. 210, 227, cases cited). * * * 


Atlantic 
These cases 


show that the court may ascertain as it sees fit any fact that is merely 


a ground for laying down a rule of law, and if the question were only 
whether the statute is in force to-day, upon the facts that we judicially 
know we should be compelled to say that the law has ceased to operate, 


Now, what does the court say in coneluding its opinion? It 
says we will not take that, it is not fair, it is not right. Look 
at every other case decided by the court. When the court thinks 
there must be a new trial, when the evidence is unsatisfactory, 
the case is reversed and remanded. If the act was unconstitu- 
tional, the court would have said so and would not have re- 
manded the case for further proceedings, as it did. What does 
the court say? Here it is and it is the final word as to what 
should be done in this case: 


Here, however, it is material to know the conditions of Washington 
at different dates in the past. 


Obviously the facts should be accurately ascertained and carefully | 


weighed, and this can be done more conveniently in the Supreme Court 
of the District than here. The evidence should be preserved, se that if 
necessary it can be considered by this court. 


The Supreme Court has said nothing on earth except the fact 
that there is not sufficient evidence before the court to deter- 
mine that the exigency now exists. No one can read this de- 
cision without seeing that it is sent back to the court for a new 
trial. Ip addition te that it tells the court to find the facts upon 
which the emergency exists. When it goes back to the lower 
court the lower court will take evidence from all sides and make 
its finding whether or not these facts exist which will constitute 
an exigency which will justify the court to pronounce judgment. 
If the lower courts say that the facts do exist the Supreme 
Court will be bound by those facts irrespective of conflicting 
evidence and determine that the act is in force by reason of such 
exigency as contemplated by the agts in question. It has al- 
ready determined that the act is constitutional, it has already 
said that Congress has the power to pass the act, but the ques- 
tion involved fs whether or not the exigency exists at the pres- 
ent time, and it has sent the case back to the court to determine 
that fact. This act, as provided by the rule, should pass. Ail 
the facts surrounding this controversy demonstrate the wisdom 
of favorable action by Congress. 

Mr. KUNZ Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. No; I can not yield to the gentleman from ITlli- 
nois. I have not got the time. You are too late, my friend. 

Mr. KUNZ. Then, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not talking to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
the Jost amendment and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

Mr. REGG. Mr. Chairman, I desire recognition some time 
against the Jost amendment, and I believe there has been no 
opposition to that. 


far this court might go in deciding the | 


| 
| 











The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is that all debate on the Jost amendment and all 
amendments therete close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. McKBOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move an amendment to 
that; I move to amend by making it 20 minutes. This is a very 
important matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
to amend the motion of the gentleman from 
making it 20 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. 
debate close now. 

Mr. BEGG. That is not a substitute. 


Oklahoma moves 
Massachusetts by 


Chairman, I offer a substitute that the 


Mr. BLANTON. It is a substitute for the motion of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is a substitute for 


the amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
I understood the Chair to state a moment ago that the amend 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas |Mr. BLANTON] was 
an amendment to the Jost amendment. I understood it was 
an amendment to the Lampert amendment and was accepted 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAMPERT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is advised that the present 
amendment was offered as an amendment to the Lampert sub- 
stitute. The Chair was under the impression that it was an 
amendment to the Jost amendment, but he is now corrected. 


Mr. LEHLBACH. And if a vote was taken on clesing de- 
bate, they can still debate the Blanton amendment. 
Mr. RAKER. Is not the parliamentary situation that the 


Blanton amendment is pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The matter pending is the motion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNprerHInL| to close debate 
on the Jost amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Is not the Blanton amendment pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Blanton amendment is pending. 

Mr. RAKER. And it has been accepted by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKgrown] to 
close the debate in 20 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division 
Mr. McKeown) there were 69 ayes and 7 noes. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma as amended by the substitute. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question now is on the original motion 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts as amended. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The debate on the Jost amendment 
now closed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 
Is the vote to be taken now om the Jost amendment or later? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it should be taken at 
this time. 

Mr. RAKER. That is a substitute. There is am amendment 
pending to the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
Are we not entitled to have a vote upon that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair finds on close inspection that 
the Jost amendment is not a substitute. The Chair at first 
blush thought it was, but on looking at it the Chair observed 
this pens about the motion: Lt dees not strike out all 
of the Lampert substitute, but says “ after the word ‘ it’ insert 
the following language.” In ether words, the amendment does 
not eut out the first two words of the Lampert substitute, and 
although that is extremely technical, yet at the same time it 
makes the Jost amendment a perfecting amendment. 

Mr. JOST. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimens consent to 
correct the amendment so that it will read to strike out all of 
the Lampert amendment after the werd “ it.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to correct his original amendment by striking out 
the words “ that it” and inserting them in the substitute and 
having his amendment considered as a_ substitute for the 
original measure. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. The passage of the Jost amendment does away with 
the Lampert amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not necessarily. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That kills the Lampert amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The passage of the Jost amendment 


(demanded by 


is 


simply amends the original proposition. 
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Mr. JOST. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Will | That emergency was described in that act shortly after the 
the passage of this amendment now as it has been corrected | close of the war and arose from the war, and you are now 
eliminate the Lampert amendment entirely? proposing to extend the remedy which was at fhat time thought 
The CHAIRMAN Not at all. It simply operates as an proper. If you now amend that by adding to it a new title, 
amendment of it, and then the question will arise on the Lam- giving a remedy against a conspiracy among real estate opera- 


pert amendment as amended. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mi LAGUARDIA The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jost} inquired of the Chair the effeet of his substitute. If the , 
centleman’s substitute is approved by this committee, it takes 
the place entirely of the Lampert amendment, does it not? 

The CHAIRMAN Of course, the Chair ought not to be 

led upon to puss upon the legal effect of it, but as a matter 


of parliamentary law when it is simply 
as an amendment and then a vote will come upon the original 


amendment. Of it true that if it adopted 


is adopted it 


course, is is by 


adopted | 


the committee finally it takes the place of the original propo- 
Sitton 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry What 
becomes of the point of order that the gentleman from Ohio 
made that this is not a substitute, which point of order was 
overruled, and then the Chair now comes in and admits he 
made a mistake and lets it come in? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio will bear in 
mind that since the ruling was made there has been a unani- 
mous-consent request preferred, which has been granted, and | 


Which changes the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. BEGG, The gentleman from Ohio did not care to object 
to the unanimous-consent request if the Chair was going to 
hold that even though the point of order was good an hour ago, 
the Chair was willing to rectify it at this time 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair in such position 
parliamentary situation has entirely changed. The 
thinks his original detision was correct. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, there is some confusion, 
in the mind of the gentleman from Missouri The gentleman 
from Missouri intended to offer his amendment as a complete 
substitute for the entire Lampert proposition. Is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman did not do but 
that time the committee has given him 
do so and it now stands as a substitute. 

Mr. WINGO. 
then it does do away with the Lampert proposition? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
the Lampert substitute and all amendments thereto do now 
close. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 

Mr. BLANTON, 


is no The 


Chair 


SO, since 


And that shuts out all amendments? 
Oh, no; you can offer as many amendments 


as you desire, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves that 
all debate upon the Lampert amendment and all amendments 
thereto do now close. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to that 


motion. I move that all debate close in 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio to the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Texas, 

The question was taken; and on a division 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 61, noes 5. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
the gentleman from Texas as amended 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

The motion as amended was agreed to 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, is my amendment redue- 
ing the number of commissioners now in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair thinks the vote should be taken 
on the pending amendment. The question is now on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texus a per- 
fecting amendment to the Lampert amendment. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition on 
the Blanton amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair reeognizes the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish 
the merits particularly, but to call the attention of the sup- 
porters of this legislation to the possible effect of accepting the 
Blanton amendment. This legislation is predicated upon the 
proposition— 


(demanded by 


of 
of 


the motion 
amendment 


is 


by 


on 
the 


as 


That it is hereby declared that the emergency described in Title II 
of the food control and District rents act still exists and continues in | 


i 


the District of Columbia, 





|} ments. 
| tleman from 


even | 
| order at 


unanimous consent to | 


In other words, if this substitute is adopted, | 


tors that may now exist, you are undermining the very premise 
that is. indispensable if you are to have successful legislation. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
upon the so-caled Blanton amendment do now close. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr, Chairman, I move to amend that motion by 
having it close in 28 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. They 
amendment to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that all debate upon the Blanton amendment do now close. As 
ah amendment to that the gentleman from Ohio moves that it 
close in 23 ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


are trying to cut out the real 


ao minutes 
ment 

The amendment Was agreed to. 

The CHABRMAN. Without objection, the motion as amended 
will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer my amendment, 
which is in the hands of the Clerk. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, a point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Would it not be more orderly practice to 
dispose of the pending amendments before accepting a new 
amendment ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggested that, but many gen- 
tlemen are asking for recognition and attempting to offer amend- 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gen- 
fexas [Mr. Blanton]. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I have a perfecting amend- 
ment which L wish to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma is out of 
this time. There is a perfecting amendment pending. 
Is the gentleman’s amendment an amendment to the substitute? 


Mr. McKMOWN, Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentleman can offer it. 

Mr. McKKOWN. It is to strike out “12 per cent” and 
insert “8 per cent net.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 


| that there is already a substitute pending, and an amendment 


the substitute, and this would be amendment in the 
third degree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is in error, There is a 
perfecting amendment pending to the amendment, and a substi- 
tute, and a perfecting amendment to the substitute. The Clerk 
will report the amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
to the Jost substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


by Mr. McKrown to the substitute offered by Mr. Jost: 


to an 


Amendment 


In the Jost substitute strike out the word “ twelve” and insert in 
lien thereof the word “eight,” and after the word “cent” insert 
the word “ net.’ so that the line will read, “ will produce and yield 


the owner S per cent annually.” 


Mr. McKROWN, 
Mr. BEGG. 


Mr, Chairman, my amendment is—— 
Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 


| the debate is closed on the Jost amendment. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For 
from New York rise? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the debate on the Blanton amendment has been exhausted, 
there having been five minutes’ debate for and five minutes’ 
debate against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
well taken. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 


what purpose does the gentleman 


I risn opposition to the Blanton amend- 


The Chair thinks the point of order is 


Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the 


| last word. 


to diseuss | 


The CHAIRMAN, That is not in order. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON }. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be again reported. s 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

Severat Members. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 


The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. I am going to Insist upon It, too. A man 
has no right to sit in his seat and cry “I object” or “ A point 
of order.” He should be obliged to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division fs ealled for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 59. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
which is in the hands of the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is this a perfecting amendment to the 
substitute? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 
ment. 

The CHATRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I think that is a very 
important amendment, I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and twenty-six 
Members are present—a quorum. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
UNDERHILL}. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. UNDERHILL: At the end of the Lampert 
amendment insert: “ The number of commissioners shall be reduced 
from five to three, one of whom shall be an attorney, and all of them 
shall devote their entire time to the duties of the office.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, it is rather amusing to 
see the tactics adopted by some of the Members of the House 
and to recall how indignant those same gentlemen were two 
weeks ago when similar tactics were used by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. If ever a filibuster was justified, 
it was then. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. 
speaking to the amendment. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Here is an amendment that will reduce 
the number of commissioners from five to three. The testi- 
mony shows that they are having one or two cases a day com- 
ing before them. My amendment also provides that they shall 
give their whole time to considering these measures of great 
importance for the salaries they receive, and it seems to me 
the amendment ought to be adopted, not only for the purpose 
of saving money but for the purpose of saving the time of the 
commission and of the people in the District. They pay $5,000 
a year to each of the five commissioners. This will save $10,- 
000 a year, and you will get just as much service and value 
and return as if you expended the other $10,000. And besides 
that there will be a lot of expense accounts that will be wiped 


offer an amendment, 


It is a substitute to the Lampert amend- 





the 


Chairman, the gentleman is 
I make a point of order. 


not 


out. I hope the amendment will be adopted. [Applause.] 
Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘That would be in the third degree. 
are now four propositions before the committee. 

Mr. BEGG. I offer a substitute to the Underhill amend- 
ment, and I submit that that is not in the fourth or even the 
third degree. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment, a substitute to 
the amendment, an amendment to the substitute, and an 
amendment to the original amendment now pending. 

Mr. BEGG. If the Chair will indulge me, I will submit to 
the Chair that I am offering an amendment to the Underhill 
amendment. It is not offered as a substitute or anything of 
the kind. Technically all that the Underhill amendment can 
be considered is an amendment offered for the information of 
the House. I am offering an amendment to cut that down. 


There 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to offer a perfecting amendment to the 
Lampert amendment. No objection was made nor was any 


point of order interposed. 
understands it. 

Mr. BEGG. I beg the Chair’s pardon, and I certainly think 
that a clear consideration of the proposition would compel the 
Chair to reverse his holding on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. If a point of order had been made the 
Chair thinks he might have sustained it, but it was not made. 


That is the situation as the Chair 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM, If the Chair please, the rule makes the 
Underhill amendment in order. 


Mr. BEGG. Not as a substitute, but as a perfecting amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was offered in the other way, and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts offered it in that way Now, 


the Chair will ask the gentleman from Massachusetts whether he 
is wrong about that. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I offered an amendment to add a new 
section at the end of the Lampert amendment reducing the num- 
ber of commissioners from five to three 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from O! 
offer an amendment to the Underhill amendment? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. The amendment is to strike out the word 
“three” in the Underhill amendment and insert “ six.” 

The CHAIRMAN. That would not be in order 

Mr. BEGG. Will the Chair please advise the gentleman from 
Ohio what the Underhill amendment is? I thought it was to 
cut down the number of commissioners from five to three, but I 
may be in error. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman would now offer an 
amendment to the Underhill amendment, that would be offering 
an amendment in the third degree 

Mr. BEGG. Then I offer a substitute for the Underhill amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
offered an amendment to the Lampert amendment and that is 
now pending. 

Mr. BEGG. TIoffer a substitute for the Underhill amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 

Mr. BLANTON. That under the rules of 
member of a committee is entitled to be 
an amendment which is pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. The 
matter of recognition is entirely in the discretion of the Chair 

Mr. BLANTON, I recognition the Underhill 
amendment. 


io [Mr. Brae] 


state it. 
the 
recognized 


Hlouse a 
to debate 


ask against 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer a_ substitute for the 
Underhill amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that is in 
order at this time. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Texas, a member of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. What we ought to do in this ease is to 
vote down the Underhill amendment because the Rent Com- 
mission has never done anybody uny good. These profiteers 


have been fleecing the people in spite of the Rent Commission. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield now. 
Mr. UNDERHILL. I agree with the gentleman that it 


would be a good idea to abolish it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; we ought to follow the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MApbeN] in his suggestion that we do away 
with this thing and let it die a natural death on May 22 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. What we ought to do is to vote down 
this Underhill amendment and vote down the amendment of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Jost] and then vote down 
the Lampert amendment and then vote down the bill. Then 
we would get the matter where the people of the District of 
Columbia would get some benefit from it, for we would do 


away with a war bureau and get back to supply and demand. 
Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 

against the gentleman’s speech. He rose in opposition to the 

amendment, and he is now speaking for it. [Laughter.] 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am coming back on this 
side now to suggest what I suggested to the other side. This 
whole business ought to be defeated. We ought to stop this 


foolishness and get back to normalcy. It is six years after the 
war; let us defeat the Underhill amendment, let us vote down 


every one of the balance of the propositions, and let this Rent 
Commission die a natural death. It has never benefited the 
people one dollar. The rents are high now because, in my 
judgment, we have this institution, and they are higher, in my 
judgment, than if we did not have it. If you will let this 
Rent Commission expire in less than six months rents will 
automatically decrease 25 per cent. That is my honest judg- 
ment. [Hisses in the gallery.] You people in the gallery are 


there by the graciousness of this House, and if you can not 
behave I am going to ask that you be removed. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the Members of this House have a right to address the 
committee without interruptions from the gallery, 
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The CHAIRMAN, The Doorkeeper will please see that order 

kept in the galleries, and if there is any more disorder the 
persons committing it will be removed. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
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Mr. BEGG. I will ask the gentleman if he did not vote two 
years ago to make it five? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No; I was not here two years ago. 

Mr. BEGG. I can answer the question, and it is a legitimate 
question. The reason that three can not function as well as 
five is because the law permits an individual commissioner to 
hear a case as a court of itself, and the complaints that have 


| been presented to the court for adjudication have been so 


numerous that three people were not physically able to handle 
the work, and five is reasonable, and all the money that would 
be saved—— 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Let me finish this statement, and then I will 
yield. 

And all the money that would be saved under this proposi- 
tion would be $10,000. 

Mr. NELSON of Wiseonsin. Is it not a fact that the com- 
mission is about 600 cases behind now, and that each member 


| of the commission has been working te get current? 


the gentleman from Oklahoma |[Mr. McKrown] may proceed 
for five minute 

The CILAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MckKkrown] mi proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? | 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I object 

Mr. McKEOWN. Then I move to strike out the last word, 
I (‘hairman 

My ABERNETHY I withdraw the obiection. 

Lhe CHAIRMAN The Chair will reeognize the gentleman 
from Oklahoma |Mr. McKeown] and then the Chair will 
recovnize the gentleman from Ohio [M1 Beae], whom he 
promised to recognize 

ir, McKEOWN Mr. Chairman, the English people have 
not hesitated since the war has been over to enact legislation 
to care for the people who were without homes and without 
ho ng cilities Australia has not neglected to take care 
of her housing situation. They did not need any war emer- 
reney; neither does the Congress of the United States need 
my war emergency to chact rent legislation in the District 
of Columbia, a place where legislative control is placed with 
the Congress of the United States; but we should provide 
some sane rent legislation 

The HMnglish laws provide a standard rate of rent This 
tandaurd rent is the amount of money that was received per | 
month for the house, room, or apartment on the day war was 
cle red, and if it was not rented on that day, the day it 
Wil rented nearest to that time What ought to be the | 
standard rent it he District of Columbia? It would be the 
rent received for a house, a room, or an apartment on the 

day of April, 1917. 

Mr. HERSEY Will the gentleman yield? 

ir, McKEOWN I can not yield just now. I regret I ean | 
not vield to the gentleman 

Irance for veu before the war made provision for hous 
ing her laboring people There is no more serious problem 
before the American people to-day than the question of 
homes [ Applause. | I will say that upon the home is based 
the Nation's life and its ultimate prosperity. { Applause. } 
If you destroy the home, you destrey the Nation. The law of 
Mnglind provides that if a house is built sinee war was de- 


clared the standard vent will be a rental which in 12 months 

shall return an ineome not to exeeed 15 per eent upon the 

umount invested, and it must be the true and real amount 
ed 

Chis is what vou onght to do in the District of Columbia 


You should extend this law until you can frame a real law 


Mr. BEGG. Yes; the commission is already behind more 
than 600 cases, and you will only put them further behind 
by decreasing the number of commissioners. 

Mr. WEFALD. The amendment is offered by an enemy to 
the bill, is it not? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; and I will submit to the committee that 
all amendments ought to be voted down and none of them 
passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The hour of 4 o’clock has 
arrived, and under the rule we must vote upon the Lampert 
substitute as it may have heen amended prior to 4 o’clock, 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour of 4 o'clock has now arrived, 
but had not arrived at the time the Chair started talking. 

The question is now, under the rule, on the Lampert sub- 
stitute. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLantron) there were 114 ayes and 25 noes, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The amendment reducing the number of 
commissioners has failed? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was not voted upon. 

The hour of 4 o’clock having arrived, the committee will auto- 
matically rise, 

The committee rosé; and the Speaker having resumed the 


| chair, Mr. Granam of Iilinois, Chairman of the Committee of 


and put it in effect in this District | Applause. | 

Gentlemen, consider for a moment the proposition of fixing a 
standard rental You talk about constitutional law. You ean 
draw a bill that will be constitutional and will be just to the 
landowner as well as to the tenant I dislike “any law that will 
give one man an advantage over another or one set of men an 
advantage over another set of men. 

Gentlemen say that the war is over. Yes: the war is over, | 


but I will tell you now that those of us who sat here in this | 


House at that time saw the wives of soldiers who were fighting 


at the front crowded in little, old, attic rooms at outrageous | 


prices. We who sat here then saw the men who were fighting 
rents, under the shadew of the Capitol, and I will say that so 
fan s Tam concerned the war has just started against such 
shameless conduct | Applause. ] The hostilities between the 
American people and the German nation are over, but the war 
as fo protiteers in the United States is not over. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN rhe time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired 

Mr. BEGG Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 


think perhaps | can say all IT want to say in less than five min- | 


utes, and I would like to have the attention of the committee 
just for one statement Two years ago this body in solemn 
deliberation increased the Rent Commission from three members 
to tive. Do we now want to burlesque our activities and our 
actions by cutting it down to three? The law either should be 
repealed by killing this amendment or else it should be enacted 
and put in sueh condition that it can function. Those of us 


whe were here two years ago and voted to increase the number 
to live, certainly would be inconsistent and unreasonable if, per- 
chance, we were to vote for this amendment cutting it down to 
three. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Why can not three function? I am for 
your proposition, but why can not three function? 


for this country eharged unreasonable rates of rent, outrageous | 


| 
| 
| 


the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee hud had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7962) to 
create and establish a commission, as an independent establish- 
ment of the Federal Government, to regulate rents in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the hour of 4 o’clock having arrived, in 
pursuance of the language of House Resolution 270, the com- 
mittee automatically rose; and he reported the bill to the House 
with an amendment for such action as the House might care 
to take upen it. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments thereto is ordered. The question 
is on the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the reporters’ notes will show that the committee took no vote 
whatever on the bill as amended by the Lampert substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has heard the report of the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union and is governed thereby. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. JOST. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOST. Will a motion to recommit this bill with instruc- 
tions to the committee be in order at this time? 

The SPEAKER. Not at this time. It will be in order after 
the bill has been ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time. 

Mr. JOST. I would like recognition at that time. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr, Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Does that include or exclude the Under~ 
hill amendment? 

Mr. BEGG. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKHR. The Chair will answer that question wher 
the motion comes to recommit. The question is on the amend- 
ment, 
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The question was taken; 


MADDEN ) 
Mr. 


The 


there were 129 ayes 
MADDEN. 
ground, and make the point, there is no quorum present. 

SPEAKER. 
point that there is no quorum present. 
quorum present. 


Mr. 


The 


will call the roll. 


The question was 


answered 


Abernethy 
Allen 
Allgood 
Almon 
Arnold 
Ayres 
Bacon 
Bankhead 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Beck 

Beedy 
Beers 

Beg ge 

Black, Tex. 
Boies 

Box 

strand, Ga. 
Brand, Ohio 
Briggs 
srowne, Wis. 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Burtness 
Busby 
sutler 
Byrnes, 8. C, 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Cable 
‘ampbell 
‘anfield 
‘annon 
‘asey 
hristopherson 
laggue 
lancy 

‘ole, Lowa 
‘ollier 
‘olton 
‘onnally, Tex. 
‘onnery 


‘ook 

‘ooper, Ohio 
ooper, Wis, 
‘ramton 


‘ris p 

‘rou 

rosser 
‘ummings 
Dallinger 
Davis, Minn, 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dempsey 
Dickinson, 
Dickinson, 
Dowell 
Drewry 
Kagan 
Evans, Mont. 
‘nirfield 
Foust 


} 
Fish 


A im li LL tm tn lt lm lm fl i 


Mo, 


Ackerman 

Andrew 

Anthony 
swell 

Bix_et 

Bland 

1} ton 


orumm 
Chindblom 
Denison 
Driver 
Blliott 
Evans, 
Fenn 


Iowa 


A‘ dvrich 
Anderson 
BR ichar ceh 
sell 

berger 

Ble x. N.Y 
Bloom 
Bowling 
Boylan 
Britten 
Ruckley 
Bulwinkle 
sSurdick 
Burton 
Carew 


“present ” 1, 


lowa 


taken; 


Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Fleetwood 
Foster 
Frear 
Freeman 
French 
Frothingham 
Fulbright 
Fuller 
Fulmer 
hunk 


Garber McLaughlin, Mix 
Gardner, Ind MeLaughlin, Ne 
Garrett, Tenn, McReynolds 
Garrett, Tex. McSwain 
Gasque McSweeney 
Gibson MacLafferty 
Goldsborouch Magee, N. Y, 
Graham, IIL Major, Il, 
Greenwood Miuijor. Mo. 
Griest Mapes 
Hammer Martin 
Hardy Mead 
Harrison Michener 
ilustings Miller, Wash. 
Haugen Minahan 
Hawes Montavue 
Hawley Moore, Ohio 
Hy oe n Moore, Va 
Hic Moores, Ind. 
Hil IL ‘Ala. Morehead 
Hill, Was Morgan 
Holaday Morris 
llooker Murphy 
Huddleston Nelson, Wis. 
Hudson Newton, Minn. 
Hull, lowa Newton, Mo 
Humphreys Nolan 
Jacobstein O'Connell, R. I 
James O'Connor, La. 
Jeffers Oldfield 
Johnson, Ky. Oliver, Ala, 
Johnson, Tex Park, Ga. 
Johnson, W. Va. Patterson 
Jones Peavey 
Kearns Phillips 
Keller Purnell 
Kelly Quin 
Kendall Ragon 
Kent Rainey 
Kerr Raker 
Keteham tumseyer 
Kincheloe Rankin 
King Rathbone 
Kopp Rayburn 
Kvyale Reece 
La‘iuardia Reed, Ark. 
Lampert Reed, N. ¥ 
Lanham Richards 
Larson, Minn. Roach 
Lazare Robsion, Ky. 
NAYS—-64 
Garner, Tex. MeKenzie 
Gifford Madden 
Gilbert Manstield 
Graham, Pa. Merritt 
Hadley Miller, I) 
Ilersey Milligan 
Howard, Nebr. Moore, Ga. 
Hull, William E. Moore, Il 
Johnson, 8S. Dak. Morrow 
Jost Nelson, Me. 
Kunz O'Sullivan 
Kurtz Parker 
Lankford Perkins 
Larsen, Ga Pou 
Luce Rogers, N. H. 
McDuffie Salmon 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ’’—1 


gentleman 


on 


I object 


245 
Lea, Calif. 
Leavitt 


Lee, Ga. 
Lehlbach 


Lilly 
Linthicum 
Little 


Longworth 
Lowrey 
Lozier 
MePadden 
McKeown 


Tydings 


NOT 
Carter 
Celler 
Clark, Fla 
Clarke, N. ¥ 


Cleary 
Cole, Ohio. 
Collins 
Connolly, 
Corning 
Crowther 
Cullen 
Curry 
Darrow 
Davey 
Deal 


Pa. 


VOTING 22 


Dickstein 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Doyle 
Drane 
Dyer 
Edmonds 
Fairchild 
Favrot 
Fredericks 
Free 
Gallivan 
Geran 
Glatfelter 
Green, lowa 


from 


and there were 
not voting 
YEAS— 


ov nhoes, 
to 


Tilinois 
Evidently 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Ser- 
geant at Arms will bring in the absent Members, and the Clerk 


yeas 245, 
122, as follows: 


the vote 









and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
and 
Speaker, 


on 


there 


Romjue 
Rouse 
Rubey 
Subath 


‘anders, N. Y. 
Tex 


Sanders 


Sandlin 

schater 
hneider 

Scott 


Shallenhbe 
Sherwood 
Simmons 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 


Sites 
s th 
Smithwick 
Speaks 
Stalker 
teagall 
Stedman 
Ste le 
Stephen 
Strong, Kans, 
Summers, Wash, 
Sumuers, Tex, 
Swank 
Swing 
Tavior, Tenn 
Cempl 
Thatcher 
Thomas, Okla 
rt LOmps n 
Pilit a in 
Timberlake 
Treadway 
Underwood 
ail 
Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Ga 
Voigt 


Watkins 
Weaver 


Vetald 
White, Kans 
White, Me 
Williams, 11. 
Williamson 
Wilsen, Ind 
Wilson, La 
Wilson, Miss, 
Wingo 

Wolff 


Woodruff 
Woodrum 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 


Sanders, Ind. 
Seger 
Sproul, Il. 
Sproul, Kans 
Strong, Pa 


Taylor, W. Va. 


Tilson 
‘Tucker 
Underhill 
Vinson, Ky. 
Watres 
Wertz 


Williams, Mich, 
Williams, Tex 
Winslow 
Wyant 


Greene, Mass. 
Griffin 

Hill, Md. 
Hoch 

Howard, Okla, 
Hudspeth 
Hull, 
Hull, Tenn. 
Johnson, Wash, 
Kahn 

Kiess 

Kindred 
Knutson 
Langley 
Leatherwood 


the 


nays 64, 


orton D. 


makes the | 
is no 








p Andsay O'Connell, N.Y. Schall Upshaw 
Line berger O'Connor, N. Y. Sears, Fla Vare 
Logan © eg, N. J Sears, Nebr. Vestal 
Lyon P Sht Vainwright 
MeClint Par Ark S Ward. N.C 
McLeod Peery Snyder Vv 1, N. Y¥ 
MeNulty Perlman Stevenson W i 

| MacGregor Porter s W n 
Magee, Pa. Prall Sw t Wwe 
Manlove Quayle Swoope Welsh 

| Michaelson Ransley Ta Winter 

| Mills Reed, W. Va. fagu Wood 

} Mooney Reid, Ul I yr, Colo, W rhbach 

| Morin Robinson, Iowa I Ky Zibiman 
Mudd Rogers, Mas Tir t 
O’Brien Rosenbloon rinkham 

| So the amendment was agreed to 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On the vote: 

i Mr. O'’Bries with Mr. Watson ( t), 

| Mr. Gallivan (for) with Mr. Shreve (against). 

| Mr. Kiess (for) w Mr. Johnson of Washington (against). 

| Mr. Mudd (t yw Mr. Geran (ag ist) 

\i Bloom (for) with Mr. Rogers « Massachusetts igainst), 
Mr. Reid of Illinois (for) with Mr. Burton (against), 
Mr. Carew (for) with Mr. 14 r (against) 
| Mr. Sullivan (fo: with Mr. Bulwinkle igainst). 
Until further notice: 
| Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Weller, 
Mr. MeLeod with Mr. Tague 
Mr. Britten w 1 Mr. Carter 
} M Lineberger with M Doug nm 
! Mr. Crowther with Mr. Cullen 
Mr. Vare with Mr. O'Connell of New York 
M Wason wi M Sears of I 
Mr. Darrow M Connor New York, 
M Free with Mr. Prall 
Mr. ( ! of Massachusetts with Mr. Dickstein. 
| Mr. Hull, Morton D., with Mr. Cleary 
j Mr. Welsh with Mr. Black of New York. 
Mr. Vestal with Mr. Berg 
| M \ ich with Mr. Ward of North Carolina, 
} Mr. Langley with Mr ane of oansen 
Mr. <‘] ‘ ‘ N ort vit Bowling. 
Mr. Frederi with M Kin tred 
| Mr. Curry with Mr. MeDuffi 
Ml Vood wi Mr. Perr; 
| M Bacharach with Mr. Davey 
| Mi Fairchild with Mr. Boylan 
Mr. Mag f Pennsylvania with Mr, Drane. 
Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. Lindsay 

| Mr. Manlove with Mr. Corning 

| Mr. Porter with Mr. Hudspett 

\I Wainwright with Mr. Griffin 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Buekley 
Mr. Ransley with Mr. MeNulty 
Mr. Winter with Mr. Hull of Tennessee 

| Mr. Mills with Mr. Deal 

| Mr. Robinson of Iowa with Mr. Logan. 

} Mr. Rosenbloom with Mr. Favrot 

| Mr. Morin with Mr. St nson 

Mr. Snell with Mr. Doyl 
Mr. Hill of Mar id with Mr. Thomas of Kentucky 
| Mr. Snyder wi Mr. Howard of Oklahoma, 

| Mr. Lioch with Mr. Quaylk 

Mr. Sears of N raska with Mr. Collins, 
M Per! n wit Mr. Bell 

Mr. Sweet with Mr. Lyon 

Mr MacGregor with Mr. Mooney 

Mr. Burdick with Mr. Glatfelter 

Mr. Swoope with Mr. Taylor of Colorado, 


Mr. Kahn with Mr. Parks of Arkansnus 

Mr. Schall with Mr. Celler 

M Reed of West Virginia with Mr. Oliver of New York, 

Mt derson with Mr. MeClintic 

Mr. Cole of Ohio with Mr. Upshaw. 

Mr. Lyer with Mr. Dominick 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time 

Mr. JOST. Mr. Speaker, I move to reeommit the bill to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, on that I. move the previous ques- 
tion 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 


queation on the motion to recommit 

The previous question was ordered 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Missouri to recommit the bill to the Committee 
District of Columbia, 

The question was taken ; 
Jost) there were—ayes 53, 


on the 


and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
noes 165 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the 


yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and nays 
will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] Ten 
Members rising, not a sufficient number and the yeas and nays 
are refused. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
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| 

The SPIEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. | 

‘The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Bi ron) there were—ayes 194, noes 54, | 

So the bill was passed, | 

On motion of My Beca, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table 

The tithe was amended, | 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. GALLIVAN, 
is unable to be pres nt on aceount of sickness and he has | 
authorized me to say that if he were here, he would vote | 

ven on the rent bill | 

Mr. SCTIAFER,. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. BErGerr, 
has been sudd culled back to Wisconsin and was unable to 
| on th rent bill. lf he were present he would vote "yea - j 
on the indment well as on the bill. 

LI} Vi Ol BSEN( 

Ry unanimous consent, leaves of absence were granted to— 

Mr. Srrone of Pennsylvania, for several days, on account of 
sickness 

Mr. Ros of Towa, for 10 days, on account of death in 
fam fe } 

Mr. Tayrior of Tennessee, for one week, on account of Re- | 
publican State convention in Tennessee 

Alr. | od for one week, on account of important business. 

Mr. Wainw iv, for two di on account of important 
busi 

Mr. Burpres for three davs, on account of the meeting of 
the Ronrd of Visitors to the United States Naval Academy, 
ut Annapolis, Md 

DrekI RING ] YMENT ON RECLAMATION CHARGI 

Mr. SMITH Mr. Speaker, L submit a conference report for 
printis under the rules on the bill S. 1681, to authorize the 
dete ne of payment of reclamation charges 

Mii LE HLBACH Mr. Speaker, I reserve all pomts ol order 
on the Contereice report 

KINI LED RILL SIGNED 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills 
reported that thes had examined and found truly enrelied bill 
‘ the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

Hi. R. 8381. An act to loan to the College of William and Mary 
in Virginia, two of the cannon surrendered by the British at 
Yorktown on October 19, 17581. 

MESSAGI tOM THE SENATI 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks 
announced that the Senate had pussed bill of the following title, 
in whieh the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested : 

An act (S. BOR3) designating the State of New Mexico as a 
judicial district, fixing the time and place for holding terms of 
court therein, and for other purposes 

GENERAL LEAVE TO PRINT 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members be permitted to extend their remarks in the 
Recoxrp for three legislative days on the rent bill. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN Mr. Speaker, L object. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, made this after- 
noon on the rent bill. 

Phe SPEAKER Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STIEENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection } 

THE RENT BIL 

Mr. STE NGLE. Mr. Speaker, when I came to Congress in | 
December last I decided that in matters of constitutional law 
my actions would be largely governed by the arguments made 
by the legal lights of the House, as I am not a member of the 
bar I confess, however, that no Member of this body was 
ever more mystified than I have frequently been as I have 
listened to the various “ schools of thought” here represented. 


Heinz became famous because of his 57 varieties of pickles. | 
If we keep up the record of the last few days, I anticipate that 
this House will have heard almost many varieties of legal | 
opinion as we have subjects for discussion and decision. Here 
we have to-day the very latest legal opinions of my friend | 
Buanron, of Abilene, Tex., and that other most likable fellow, | 
TincHER, of Medicine Lodge, Kans., and each of these opinions | 
is directly opposite to those of the distinguished Bxraee, of 


is 
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|} of Columbia. 


|} away listen to this: 
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Ohio. How can an ordinary citizen reach a correct decision 
if he be compelled to accept all of these arguments at face 
value? 


On the necessity for the continuance of the District of Co- 
lumbia Rent Commission, I have decided to leave the constitu- 
tionality of the measure to the distinguished barristers of this 
body and seek the solution of the problem through the route of 
discovered facts, which facts, in my humble opinion, are sufli- 
ciently strong to prove the existence of an emergency. That 
being true, I can discover no reason why we should forthwith 
abolish the Rent Commission and open wide again the gates 


| of profiteering in the domiciles of this great city. 


The half million people residing in Washington, because of 
their lack of suffrage, are at the merey of the exploiters unless 
we protect their interests. They may voice their protests 
against bad treatment at the hands of greedy landlords but 
that is as far as they can go. If their firesides are to be sus- 
tained, Congress alone can make it possible. They have a per- 
fect right to call upon us for help in their time of need, for 
every Member of the House, in addition to representing some 
particular section of the country, is in honor bound to likewise 
and in as faithful manner represent the people of the District 
The House committee having the affairs of this 
charge, after a most thorough and painstaking tIn- 
declared that renting conditions are still bad 
in this city, that they have improved somewhat since the Rent 
Commission was first established, but that to remove the “ grip” 
Which Congress on the situation at this time would mean 
the immediate increasing of rents out of all proportions to 
necessity and place the thousands of tenants at the mercy of 
who would prey upon the helpless. I shall support the 
committee and vote to continue the life of the Rent Commission 
for twe in the hope that in the meantime some way 
may be found by which landlords and tenants can adjust their 
differences without further resort to law. 

Mr. Speaker, I also want to call the attention of the 
House to the further fact that 65,000 of the persons permanently 
residing in the city of Washington are employees of the Govern- 
ment and entitled to our special care and attention. Thousands 
of them accepted appointment years ago, before war conditions 
gave birth to wholesale profiteering, when the salaries offered 
them were suflicient to provide for their necessities. But times 
have greatly changed and the cost of living has soared to the very 
sky lo permit the additional burden of exorbitant rent we will 
simply be making it almost impossible for them to live in this 
city even though they desire to continue to serve the Government. 
You and T know what the result will be. Already we have been 
asked to raise the salaries of the thousands of employees of 
Uncle Sam who work in the District. Even now, with the Rent 
Connnission functioning day and night, rents are so high that 
when one adds that to the tremendous food and clothing costs 
it is simply impossible to save enough to pay a doctor's bill or 
give your families a little bit of the pleasures of life. I have 
voted for increased salaries because I did not want the em- 
ployees of my Government to starve while performing faithful 
public service, but, gentlemen, if we permit the rapacious land- 


District in 


vestigation, has 


has 


those 


more years, 


| lords of this city to get another strangle hold on the rent payers 


it will be necessary to look for more money in order to grant 
further increases to our employees. That fact in itself ought 
to be sufficient cause for favorable action on the resolution be- 
fore us 

Mr. Speaker, when the rents of any city are so high and pro- 
hibitive that it becomes necessary for human beings to be herded 
like cattle under a single roof, those legislators who can prevent 
such a condition would, in my humble opinion, be guilty of a 
criminal offense did they not immediately act. There is some- 
thing more than mere dollars and cents involved in this issue. 
If we are to keep the morals and health of this community up to 
anywhere near standard, we must make it impossible for a few 
greedy landlords to drive our people into congested places. Oh, 
I know somebody will ery socialism when we talk about this 
somewhat paternalistic plan, but I certainly shall not allow 


| such argument to sway me from my purpose to help the thou- 


sands of American citizens residing in this city who would be 
absolutely at the mercy of real-estate “ vultures” were we not 


| to protect them. 


Let those who are declaring that all emergency has passed 
Yesterday, while seated in a near-by bar- 
ber shop, the barber asked me to help save his home. He told 
me that when he last went down to pay his rerit the agent said, 
“You will have to pay more rent soon, as the rent law is going 
to be abolished by a man named BLANTON.” From this conver- 
sation one is led to believe that already the bloodthirsty land- 
lords are preparing for an expected “ celebration.” Gentlemen, 


there will be no show if my vote will prevent it; there will be 
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no celebration if I can stop it. If the landtords want my friend- 
ship, let them act like men and be fair with their tenants. Un- 
til that time I shall continue to urge and vote for the continu- 
ance of a rent commission for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Speaker, on December 5 last I introduced 
House bill No to make the rents act of the District of 
Columbia permanent legislation. Subsequently I was appointed 


ov 


chairman of the subcommittee of the House District Committee | 


to investigate the necessity for the continuance of rent legisla- 


tion in the District. The committee held numerous hearings 
covering a period of over two weeks. I became ‘convinced 
from the testimony taken that permanent legislation for the 


District is a necessity, and am still of that opinion. 


ful consideration of the evidence the majority of the subcom- 
mittee finally agreed upon bill H. R. 7962, which was intro- 
duced by me on Mareh 15 last. This bill extended the life of 
the rents act to August 1, 1925. Some slight amendments were 
made by the House District Committee, and the bill was re 
ported to the House, accompanied by my majority report. 
Opponents of the bill have criticized its length. Let me 
point out to you that the law as it exists to-day, with the two 
amendments, contains 112 paragraphs. Some of these con- 
tain repetitions. Alphabetical subdivisions have been added 
as amendments to sections of the original act The bill re 


ported contains 62 sections, and is comprised in only 78 para- 
graphs as against 112 paragraphs in the law at present. It 
is a codification of the three enactments. If enacted, it would 


have greatly simplified reference to it by section numbers 
instead of by alphabetical subdivisions of sections amending 
amendments to sections of the original act Also, it would 
have made it entirely independent of the food cortrol act, as 
in my opinion it should be. It clarifies and makes more 
definite and certain the provisions in the present law. It 


embodies only three important changes, 

(1) It restored to the commission the jurisdiction given 
by the original act to determine the sufficiency and good faith 
of the landlord’s 30 days’ notice to quit. 


(2) It provided for the filing of a notice of a lien in the 
office of the clerk of the Supreme Court of the District. This 
would be most beneficial. It would protect the claims of 


tenants against unscrupulous landlords and prevent the trans- 


fer of rental properties to dummies, to escape liability. This | 
provision would have enabled tenants to collect from land- 
lords residing outside the jurisdiction of the District courts 


Furthermore, it would have been notice to all subsequent 
purchasers, mortgagees, and judgment creditors of a proceed 
ing pending before the Rent Commission. It no different 
form or effect to the age-old mechanie’s or material 
lien or the lien given contractors and subcontractors. 
ages the law has given the landlord a_ tacit lien on 
tenant’s personal property. Why should not the tenant 
a lien for his claim for excess in rent paid? 

(3) A third provision empowered the commission to impose 
a fine on the landlord for his failure to furnish proper heat 
or other service. This fine was to be $25 per day for each day 
the violation existed after 10 days’ written notice. It would 
have been collectible by suit in the municipal court. 
landlords know that if this became law they could no longer 
vent their spleen on tenants by cutting off light, heat, water, 
and other service as a penalty for application to the Rent 
Commission, 


is in 
man’s 
For 
the 
have 


These provisions are the only material changes from the pres- 
ent law. They are really needed to protect tenants from vin- 
dictive landlords. They are needed to make the law efficient. 

As soon as the bill was reported to the House with these 
beneficial additions to the present law a filibuster was inaugu- 
rated by a few Members of the House determined to kill it. 
The present law expires on May 22 next. They hoped-that by 
paltry artifices they might prevent a vote until the law expired. 
They hoped and still hope to thwart the will of the House. 

IMMEDIATE 


ACTION IS IMPRBRATIVELY NEBDED 


There is no time for delay. It must not be tolerated. Little 
more than three weeks remain before the present law expires. 
The urgency and necessity for its continuation are so great that 
all further filibuster must be stopped. 
lack of time will prevent the adoption of the reported bill. I 
urge you to forget it and to adopt the resolution introduced by 
my colleague, the gentleman from Ohio, extending the present 
law for a further period of two years. The public health, 
morals, and welfare demand, and demand at once, the contin- 
uation of the present rents act. Do not adopt the amendment 
to extend for one year. How many tenants would dare during 
the last six months of that year to apply to the commission? 


Atter care- | 


The | 


Though to be desired, | 
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is a landlord's amendment 


They want to hold an ax— 
the expiration of the law—over the tenants’ heads. 
THERE SHOULD BE FIVE COMMISSIONERS 


Vote down the amendment to 
five to three. It is a landlord’s amendment 
cripple the commission, to hamper and delay 
original commission was organized with only 
ers on January 28, 1920. 


reduce the commissioners from 
hey hope to 
its work. The 


three commisstion- 


In a little more than four years nearly 


9,000 cases have come before the commission for determination. 
This means approximately 22,000 families in the District On 
the Census Bureau’s estimate of four and one-half persons to 
the family in Washington, the interests of more than 95,000 


men, women, and children in 
by the commission 


the District have been prote ted 


By May, 1922, the date of the last extension, the number of 
cases had become too great for the three commissioner 
Calendars were congested Determinations were delayed for 
months. The last extension provided for the appointment of 
five commissioners, and last June President Harding appointed 
them. On July 1 last, when the new commission organized, 
there were 70O cases pending before the commission undeter 


mined, and 400 refund cases brought by the commission in the 
municipal court. that time, in spite of the fact that new 
cases have been filed at an average rate of over 100 per month, 
the umletermined cases have been gradually 


Since 


reduced 


until on 
January 1, 1924, there were only 512 pending unheard. Cases 
before the commission differ from the ordinary euses in court, 
where hundreds of judgments are rendered by default or after 
a trial lasting 10 or 15 minutes All cases determined by the 
commission must be heard. Evidence must be taken and the 
premises must be inspected. These hearings and Inspections, 
however, are the least difficult of the tasks of the commissioners. 
The testimony must be carefully analyzer The fair and rea- 
sonable value of the property raust be determined. Allowance 
must be made for depreciation, for repairs, replacements, re 
newals, taxes, service, and many other expenses. Some of 
these items must be apportioned over a period of years, parti- 
cularly repairs, replacements, and renewals. The separate 
rentals of the whole property must then be fixed by the com 
mission. For instance, one apartment house may contain 300 


apartments, The fair aml reasonable rental of each apartment 
must be fixed and each must bear its fair share of the whole 
rental of the building. These details require a vast amount 


of calculation and careful thought and study. 

In spite of the reduction in pending cases the commission is 
still approximately six months behind in work. On ac- 
count of cases pending it will require almost another full year 
before the 
The to 
To hamper it, to delay it, to cripple it. 

Under the present law a 
testimony With five 


its 


causes can be disposed of promptly as 


want the reduced 


law intended. 


landlords three. Why? 


commission 
single commissioner can 
commissioners four separate 
can be held each day. With only three this would not be prac- 
ticable. Five commissioners are necessary to make the 
mission function efficiently. Do not this thing by 
Do not be penny-wise and pound-foolish, 


hear the 


SeSSiOnNnS 


eCom 


do halves, 


Be not deceived by these amendments. They are proposed 
by the landlords solely to destroy the effect of the law. Shel- 
ter is the most necessary of the necessities of life. If you 
permit this law to lapse, thousands of tenants who have 


applied to the commission for protection or relief will be ruth- 
lessly, remorselessly thrown in the gutter to gratify the land- 
lords’ spite. Thousands within a month will be homeless, 
Thousands more, with their wives and little ones, must and 
will starve to pay the extortioner for a wretched shelter, 

There is no time to Forget my bill. Adopt the 
lution. Extend the present law with five commissioners 
|} two years more, and you will have the everlasting 
| of tens of thousands of anxious, almost 


lose reso- 


for 
gratitude 
frenzied, tenants. 

PERMISSION TO 


SIT DURING THE 


SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE 

| Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce be 
permitted to meet during the sessions of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
| There was no objection. 
ADJOURN MENT 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
|} do now adjourn. 
| rr s . + 
' fhe motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
| 


43 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 


day, April 29, 1924, at 12 o’clock noon. 














CONGRESSIONAL 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIGC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

l e2 of Rule XIII 

Mr. JOILNSON of South Dakota: Committee on World War 
\ ! I ition H. R. 8869. A bill to amend an act en- | 
titled “A to establish a Veterans’ Bureau » improve | 

facil and service of such bureau, and further to amend 

is the war risk insurance act,” approved August 9, 

l, and tos nd and modify the war risk insurance act, and 
1 l ‘ ti | rehabliit n t; withe amendment 
(hept N¢ OSD ) Ref ed he Committee of the Whole 
I im nt he Un Ol 

] l UGEN ( I tee on Agriculture H. R 94° A 
] { ! { toc] ras act, Me) ‘ ] I 
‘ } ‘ iit (hk | N : NK ed] 
ti ( the W i a tie te of t I mn 
REVO! OF ¢ MMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

| der cla e2 of Rule XIII, 

me. BOR: t ! f n Clai S. 5938 An f re 
‘ e Unite Dredging Co Aithout amendmer t No 
N4 te ed to the ¢ ni tee of tl W he H ‘ 

NI FREDERICKS: Gor tee on Claims H. R 4) \ 
} Ti h relief | \\ ney «ai H A. is 
\ rie 1 (Rept ) ) heferred to Cw nit 

, Wi Hous 

Mir. McREYNOLD ( ttee on ¢ is H. R. 4518 A 
} { thie é I s S. Sch " with ! ent 
(! NO heferre t he Com tlee <« th Who 
Hiouse 

| Lil (*} Yo ( t cq; H. R. 5808 
A bill J A. Bing without i 
( Kept 7 el i to the Committes ) W hole 
Lis ‘ 

‘hy Pita, _ ee homa ( tee ( HH r 
TAL a if . ia i 
Hine et I SS) l | » th (lol ( i 
\ e | 

r. UNI RHIGLI Committee on Claims. S. 8&1 An + for 
{ rm ! I s of t s nship Lexington: without 

nici (Rept. Ne “) Referred to the Committee of the 
\\ ole Hf 

| Meck \OLDS: ¢ mittee on Claims H. R i111 A 
I for the relic f Mrs. John P. Hopkins; with an ame 
(Rept, N oS ) Referred to the Committee of the Whol 
House 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Coder clat tule XXTI ninit wel l 
from the « sideration of the following bill “ ‘ ‘ 
ferred is Follow 

A bill mn. ) ! Dp t Mi I’ Co 
mittee on Pe ’ diseharg i, and referred to the ¢ mittee 
on Invalid Pensions 

bill (CH. R. 7854) intis | m to Albert B. 4 3] 
( nittee on | P is dischar l, and t 
( mh ttee on Pensions 

PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 

Under clause 38 of Rule NXIT, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
wi introduced and severally referred as follows: 

Rv Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. S938) for the relief of certain 
of rs and soldiers of the volunteer service of the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 8939) to amend section 
©"°7 of the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary 

vy Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 8940) to prevent 
the sale of cotton in future markets; to the Committee on Agri 
culture 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (HL R. 8941) to establish 
standard weights for loaves of bread in interstate commerce, to 


espect thereto, to tamination 


to the Committee on Interstate 


prevent deception in 1 
thereof, an 


and 


prevent col 
1 for other purposes ; 


Foreign Commerce 
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By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 8942) to amend the packers 
and stockyards act, 1921, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture 

By Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska: Resolution (H. Res. 2738) 
declaring that it is the sense of the House that the problem of 
fixing a day for the final adjournment of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, first session, should be held in abeyance until the prime 
problem of the hour, legislation to relieve distress in agricul- 
tural zones, shall have been accomplished; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced und severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 8948) for the relief of 
the widow of Rudolph H. von Ezdorf; to the Committee on 
Claims 


ARNOLD: A 


Mary Cole:.to the 


bill (H. R. 8944) granting a pension to 
’ . Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8045) granting a pension to George Ward; 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


the 
By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 8946) granting a pension to 


Ida F. Kuight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

by Mr. CROLL: A bill (H. R. 8947) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Kiapp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

by Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 8948) granting a pen- 


sion to Lydia A. Gossett; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


FRENCH: A 


Surridge: to 


bill 
the 
LBRIGHT: A 


(H. R. 8940) 
Committee on 


bill (H. R. 


By Mr 
to James 


By Mr. Ft 


granting a pension 
Pensions. 
8950) granting a pen- 


sion to Henry J. Andrews; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8951) granting a 
pension to Bluford BE. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions 
Bv Mr. HICKEY \ bill (H. R. 8952) granting a pension to 
(Charles D. Forney; to t! Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia: A bill (HL. R. 8953) 


Elizabeth Croft; to the 


lnerense of 


Luvalid 


granting an pension to 


Committee on Pensions. 


by Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (HH. R. 8954) granting a pen- 
sion to Naney Reedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
by Mr. SNELL: A bill (CH. BR. 8955) granting a pension to 


Louise Vourden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

petitions and papers were laid 
ind referred as follows: 

2 ‘ SPEAKER (by request): Petition of com- 
munder general of the Patriotic Order Sons of America, favor- 
ng the immigration bill; to the Committee on Immi- 
ation and Naturalization. 

2557. By Mr. BACHARACH: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Cape May and Cumberland Counties, N. J., protesting against 
the consideration of bills to amend the Volstead Act legalizing 
2.75 per cent beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2558. By Mr. CARTER: Petition of Presbytery of McAlester 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
Hartshorne, Okla., indorsing House Joint Resolution 159; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2559. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of F. S. Carr Co. and 
others, of Boston, Mass., protesting against continuance of tax 
on telegrams and telephone messages; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


‘lause 1 of 
k Ss desk 


the 


XXII 


Rule 





Jol nson 





2560. By Mr. VARE: Memorial of Philadelphia Board of 
against House bill 7358; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

2561. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of Cando Welfare Club, 
Cando, N. Dak.; also of the Towner County Farm Bureau and 
the North Dakota Farm Bureau, protesting against increased 
rates on parcel-post and fourth-class mail matter for the pur- 
pose of increasing the salary of postal employees; to the Com- 


' mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 





